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ADVERTISEMENTS. i 


BROWN, RAE & Co. 


ENGINEERS AND MILLWRIGHTS, HATTON. 


WAT ERWHEELS. 


W* have a very complete stock of WATERWHEELS, ranging from 16 to 25 feet in diameter 

and developing from 4 to 15 HP. We shall be glad to furnish estimates on application 
including, if required, cost of erection on Estate. We guarantee all Waterwheels supplied by us to 
be of the most approved construction, and of maximum efficiency. 


TOUR BINESsS. 


E are BOOKING ORDERS for TURBINES manufactured by one of the first houses in the 
trade in America, where this style of motor is more used and understood than perhaps in 
any other country in the world, Quotations on application. 


SEEOccoes. 


BE wire for SIROCCOS free of charge, and supply same at the makers’ advertised rates. As 
it is only with difficulty that Mussrs. DAVIDSON & Co. can keep up with the demand, 
executing orders according to priority, we would recommend orders being booked as early as possible 


to avoid disappointment, 


TEA WMACHIN ERD. 


WE SUPPLY TEA MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE MAKERS’ 
ADVERTISED PRICKS, 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, FREE OF CHARGE, 


BROWN, RAE & Co. 


HATTON WORKS. m t 83070 o—1 m 52— 


NTS, 


ADVERTISEME 


o— 
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iv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THE 


ORIENTAL EIFE OR paar 


All that Experience has proved Practicable and Prudent in the Modern System of Life As- 
Biirance tan be vbtained with perfect safety, combined with the following :— 


FIVE NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Not granted by any other Company whatever: — 


t—Policy-holders can Vote at Meetings, 
2—Amalgamations Impossible. 
3—Funds in Government Securities only, and remain in India, 


4—Native Lives assured at European Rates. 
5—Premiums reduced to English Rates from date of leaving any port in India, Ceylon, or China 


LAST 12 MONTHS’ NEW BUSINESS: 
996 Proposals for R34,86,275, - 
ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF R1,000 UNDER NEW SYSTEM. 
Age 08 30 abs 35 na" 40 a 45 
Premium .,, R21-5 4 B R24.8-8 oe R28-10-0 ee R33-14-8, 
Lower Safe Rates than any other Office. 
80 per cent of Premia; invested in Trust for Policy-holders with the Official Trustee of Bombay 


“ The ‘ Oriental,’ by its carefuland equitable management, is rapidly 
gaining the confidence of the Native Community.” 
Intending Assurers or Investors—Native or Kuropean—are invited to compare the Rates and 
Condition: to the ‘‘ Oriental” with those of any other Company, 


Full particulars and forms on application to the Head Office of the Gompany, BOMBAY 
OR 


W. M. Smith & Co., Colombo, 


g—88 Agenis for Ceylon. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


THE NEW EDITION OF OUR VOL. No. 29. 


IS NOW COMPILING, 


at ' Trae Lists | 
_ All Names pen Free of blatie 


oS 4 | OF 
|<) |ALL COUNTRIES 
i a RICH : 30s. oahaaitters 208. Adver- 


dk habe at SE tisements page £1; % page £1 
10s; 1 page £2, 10s. 

Vol. No. 27, England, and Vol. No. 
27a, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, now 
in the press. Price 45s. Subscribers 30s. 
for the two vols. 


Voi N°27 
ENGLAND 


SCOTLAND &IRELAND 


CG. DRC He ee ce. 


C.LeucHsace =| 
NUREMBERG __é BRANCH OFFICE, 


pSTABLISIEED 1794. 17, PAR RET T S Gin Ove, 


iON DOW Ni 


ASU, APRICK & SUSTRAUIK, 


ADVERTISEMENTS: | &, : v 


ee aeaennennaaam cameos ISSR SE 


JENSEN’S. OIL is recognised as THE BEST for its TASTELESSNESS, PURITY and 
DIGESTIBILITY. We cannot better explain its superiority than by giving here aa extract from Scientific 
News:— 


“The oil, as it exists in the cells of the liver, whilst perfectly fresh, is clear and colourless as 
water, and is capable of ‘being extracted in this state if taken in hand at once; but if the livers are 
allowed to lie and enter into decomposition, the oil first becomes of a light brown and then of a dark 
brown colour, and at the same. time it. acquires an acrid, rancid taste. Jensen’s Iceberg Brand is the 
only oil made from guaranteed fresh livers, the Company haying fitted up as a factory a steamer 
which moves after the fleet of fishing boats so as to secure the livers from the fishermen as fast as the 
fish can be caught.” 

JENSEN’S COD LIVER OIL is as digestible as fresh butter, and as palatable. Absolutely 
without after-taste and can be taken in hot climates by thé most delicate children with wt repugnance,” 
whilst its recuperative and nutritious powers are far greater than those of the Brown Oils. 

In bottles each bearing the Trade Mark an Iceberg at Is., 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d., or “ Planters” 
1 gallon tins 12s. 6d. each, 

MAITLAND & Oo., Limited, Wholesale Agents, Golombo. or Direct of 
HERTZ & COLLINGWOOD, 101, Leadenhall St., London. 
See Advertisement Jensen's Guanes, 


vi | ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The BLACKMAN 


| AIR PROPELLER 


has proved itself to be the most 
efficient, convenient, and econom 
ical apphance, ever introduced for 
the movement of air in volume, 
under the conditions which belong 
to good practice. Thousands are 
in most successful use, removing 
heated and foul air, steam 
and moisture, fumes and float- 
ing dust; also for drying 
wool, yarns, cloth, glue, &c., 
. &e., at low temperatures, and 
| with unprecedented economy. 


GHEST AWARDS 


FOURTEEN Hi 


FOR WITHERING TEA LEAF, 


LEADING PLANTER writes:—“ There can be no doubt that 
A in a properly built house, with the help of the ‘BLACKMAN,’ 
leaf withering has become an easy matter in the very worst kind of 
weather.”’ , 


WRITE FOR PRINTED MARRER, 


BLAGKMAN ViNTILATING 60, Ltd, 


LONDON; 63, ‘FORE STREEG.E.C. 


ALSO 


AT MANCHESTER, 
BRADFORD, AND GLASGOW. 


TEA MACHINERY, ENGINES, 
BOILERS, &C. 


MESSRS. 


JOHN WALKER 
& Co. 
Golombo, Ceylon, 


E have pleasure in 
intimating to Tea 
Planters and others that 
we have made arrange- 
ments with our Agents, 


to hold a stock of our Machines, so as to ensure 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 


ORDERS PLACED WITH OUR AGENTS WILL THEREFORE BE PROMPTLY EXROUTED 
AND ON FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


MARSHALL, SONS & Co. Lr, 


W.& J. JACKSON, 
w—T4 88 GAINSBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


CEYLON IN 1887-46 AND| MESSRS.G. STREET & Co, 


1847-60 AVE the pleasure to announce that they are 
¢ now preparing a new Jlition of their 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


ahy Walker and Company, Ceglon, 


| INV O-LECTURES oF 
| DELIVERED AT THE MACHINERY, PRINTING PAPERS, INK, &c., 
. f which will contain drawings and prices’ of the 
| Cinnamon Gardens Baptist Church, latest and most improved Machinery and best quot- 
: ations for paper, ink and other requirements of 
| D the printing office. 
| Messrs. G, STREET & (*, hope to forward 
of the “ Ceylon Observer,” &c. a Copy of this list by an early mail, and mean- 
; : time assure their clients that any indents entrusted 
{Delivered in ad of the effort made to clear off | to their hands will receive careful attention 
hi debt on the building, to the improvement of which guided by long experience in the selection of the 
‘he proceeds sale of this phamphlet will be devoted.] | abovenamed ar-icles. 
Prive :—R1 ; postage 2c, each, Agents for the TROPICAL AGRICULIU RIST. 


A. M. FERGUSON, ESQ., O.M,G. 


Vili, ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BROWN’S. DESIGGATOR. . 


(SECURED UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT IN ENGLAND, 
INDIA AND CEYLON.) 


The above Tea Drier has been thoroughly tested and its 
capabilities ascertained from practical’ working on Tea Estates in 
Ceylon, extending over a period of more than twelve months. 

The method of drying may be briefly explained as follows :— 

Hot air from the furnace 1s drawn by an exhaust fan through 
the drying chamber in such a manner that the Tea Leaf, in undergo- 
ing the process of drying, is repeatedly subjected to a through current 
of heated air from alternate sides. 

By this means the leaf is exposed to the hot air current as 
effectively as if hand or mechanical turning were employed. 

The principles involved, both as to the heating of the air and 
the desiccating of the material, are highly economical, while there are 
no complications or troublesome mechanical movements employed. 

The Drier will be found to be fully equal to maintaiming an 


output of 80lb. made Tea per four on a consumption of from 60 to 
70 lb. of wood fuel. 


Many of the most practical Tea Planters in Ceylon express 
themselves to be highly pleased with it, and the machine is being 
freely adopted, upwards of seventy being now in use. | 

Further particulars may be. ascertained from the undersigned, 


Agents for the Patentee, 
COLOMBO COMMERCIAL Co., LOMITED, 


COLOMBO: 


Mess GILLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT & Co, 


CALCUTTA. - 


[Vol. VII. containing Numbers I, to XIT: July 1887 to Tune 1888.]} 


“Step after step the ladder is ascended.”—GnrorGE HEReERT, Jacula Prudentum. 


TELE, 


SPre@rpicat AGRICULTURIST: 


A 
MONTHLY RECORD OF INFORMATION 
FOR 
PeeAwNad RS 
OF 


Tea, Coffee, Cacao, Cinchona, Sugar, Rubber, Tobacco, Palms, Spices, Rice, 
AND OTHER PRODUCTS, 
Sethe OR. CULTIVATION.-IN-THE TROPTCS, 


[ISSUED ON OR ABOUT THE 1ST OF EAOH MONTH.) 
COMPILED BY 


A. M. & J. FERGUSON, 
of the ‘‘Ceylon Observer,” dc. 
“Tt is both the duty and interest of every owner and cultivator of the soil to study the best means of rendering that 


soil subservient to his own and the general wants of the community ; ani he who introduces, beneficially, a new and 
useful Seed, Plant, or Shrub into his district, is a blessing and an honour to his country,’”’—Sir J. Sinoiair, 


A. M. & J. FERGUSON: COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


The “ Troprcat AGRICULTURIST”’ can be obtained from, or advertisements for it sent to, the following agents :— 


London: Messrs. TrRuBNER & Oo., 57 & 59, Ludgate Hill; Joun Happon & Oo., 3, Bouverie St., Fleet St. ; 

Gro. Srreer & Co., 30, Cornhill: F. Ancar, 11 and 12, Clement’s Lane, Lombard St.; Barres, HEnpy 
& Co., 37, Walbrook; Oowir & Oo., 17, Gresham 8t.; Gorpon & Gorcu, St. Bride St., Ludgate Circus; 
OrarK, Son & Prart, 85, Gracechurch St.; W. H. Surry & Co., Strand; 8S. Deacon & Co., 150, Leadenhall 
St.; T. Onrisry & Co., 155, Fenchurch St. Manch-ster: Picxtes & Browne, 25, Cathedral Yard.—Liverpool : 
Cas. Birowart, 32, Castle Street.—Glasgow: W. & R. Macpaun.—Edinburgh: W. & A. K. Jounstox.— 
Dundee: Stxciatr & Dawson, ‘ The Corner.”—Aberdeen: W. WESTLAND, 53, Nicholas Street.—Paris: AGENCE 
Havas.—Madras: Appison & Co.—WMilgivi and Wynaad Districts; A. Prokost, Mercara, Ooorg.—Calcutta : 
THackEr, Spink & Co.—Bombay: THacker & Co., Lrp.—Ranvoon: Warson & SkEEN.—Pinany: Braze, REIDE! 

& Co.—Singapore: J. Litre & Co. and the SinGarorr and Srrairs PrintinG Orrice.—Batavia: JoHN Pryce 

& Co. and G. Kourr & Co.—Surabaya: Txos. O. Wicson & Co.—Samarangy: Manuat & Oo.—Saigon: Freiru 

_ & Larrace.—Hongkong: Ketty & Oo.— Shanghai: OMINA AND JAPAN TRADING Company.—WNatal: Ropinson & 
Vause, Durban.—J/auritius: C. W. Hart, Port Louis.— Melbourne, Sydney and B.ishane: Gorvon & Gorcu.— 
Sydney : Wm. Mavvocx.—Adelaide: Cawriorn & Co.—Northern Queensland: W. Hopkins, Rockhampton.—Perth, 
W. Australia: Stirvine & Sons.—New South Wales and Queensland : James Inatis & Oo.—New Zealond: Coro- 

| NiAL News AGeEncy, Napier.—/yi: Arruur SvepHENs.— West Indies: W. SaBoNapierk, Blue Mountains, 


Jamaica and O. H, OALpERON, St. Thomas.—Sritish Guiana: ‘Roya, Gazerre” Orrice.—fracil, Rio de Juncivo: 
Lomparrrs & Oo., 7, Rua dos Ourives; A. J. LAMoureux, “Rio News” Office.—Central America: James Boyp, 
Panama.—United States: S. M. Perrinaity & Co., 263, Broadway, New York. 
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Ono Us ih ADH RS. 


In closing the Seventh Volume of the “ Tropical Agriculturist,”’ we have 
but to repeat what we have said on similar previous occasions, in directing attention 
to tke large amount of useful information afforded, and to the great variety of topics 
treated in our pages. From month to month, we have endeavoured to lay before 
our readers the latest results of practical experience and scientific teaching in all that 
concerns tropical agriculture; and our ambition has been to make this periodical 
not only indispensable to the planter, but of service to business men and capital- 
ists, never forgetting that agriculture trenches upon every department of human 
knowledge, besides being the basis of personal and communal wealth. 


While directing our attention chiefiy to the products prominently men- 
tioned on our title-page, we have never omitted to notice minor industries likely 
to fit in with sub-tropical conditions; and our readers have an ample guarantee 
in the pages before them, that, in the future, no pains will be spared to bring 
together all available information both from the West and East, the same ~being 
examined in the light of the teachings of commonsense as well as of prolonged tropical 
experience in this, the leading Crown and Planting Colony of the British Empire. 


The official Reports on the Royal Botanic and Economic Gardens in Ceylon 
are republished in full in the present. volume, and throughout our pages will be 
found reviews of, and extracts from, the Reports of other Botanic Gardens situated 
in or near the tropics. We are ready to give copious extracts from, if not to 
reprint i extenso, the Reports of all other sub-tropical Public Botanic Gardens 
which may reach us. Most of these Reports we already receive and utilize as 
abovementioned for the benefit of our planting readers. 


A full and accurate Index affords the means of ready reference to every 
subject treated in this, the seventh volume, which we now place in our subscribers’ 
hands, in full confidence that it will be received with an amount of approval, 
at least equal to that which has been so kindly extended to its predecessors. 


We are convinced that no more suitable or useful gift can be made to 
the tropical planter or agriculturist, whether he be about to enter on his career, 
or with many years of experience behind him, than the half-dozen volumes of 
our periodical which we have now made available. They are full of informa- 
tion bearing on every department and relating to nearly every product within 
the scope of sub-tropical industry. 


In conclusion, we have to tender our thanks to readers and contributors, and 
our wish that all friends may continue to write instructively and to read with approval ; 
for then, indeed, must the ‘‘ Tropical Agriculturist’”’ continue to do well. 


A. M. & J. FERGUSON. 


CoLtomso, Ceyton: 18th June 1888. 
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tHe FROBICAL AGRICGULTURISS, ae 


A CONSULAR REPORT ON CEYLON (PRO- 
DUCTS, &c.) FOR THE DUTCH GOVERNMENT. 

«To see ourselves as others see us’’ has, since the 
days of Robert Burns, been fully recognised as a 
desirable thing by all reasonable men, and it is 
interesting to us all to seé in what form this Colony 
is represented to the old masters of the island, the 
Dutch. We have had the opportunity of perusing 
the annual report from the Netherlands Consulate 
at Colombo for 1885, a report which doubtless has 
been seen and read by a large number of the 
Hollanders who are interested in the progress of the 
country. Although figures for exports, &c., are 
embodied in thisreport, we are pleased to find that 
instead ofits being a dry document bristling with figures 


and statistics, the greater part of it takes the form 
of an agricultural report embracing all the principal 
products of the island under their respective head- 
ings and arguing a more extended acquaintance with 
its resources than might perhaps be expected under 
the circumstances. Under Coffee we find a short 
resume of its history and of the leaf-disease, and 
some allusion to the possible prospective destruc- 
tion of coffee altogether threatened by the green 
bug which is now a subject of discussion in the local 
papers. 

Under Tea a handsome compliment is paid to the 
spirit and energy with which Ceylon planters havebeen 
converting their old coffee estates into plantations 
of tea, and the statement is made that to rectify the 
difficulty arising from their own inexperience of tea 
manufacture, the services of experienced men were 
engaged—both for field and factory, as well as 
offices. The wonderful adaptation of the tea plant 
to all elevations and soils in the island is alluded to, 
and that time alone can show what will constitute 
paying concerns in the end. 

Under Cinchona it is shown that the trees planted 
years ago, which have not been rooted out have 
assumed the proportions of forest trees, and pro- 
duce individually pounds weight of bark, where 
ounces were hardly expected a few years ago, and 
this is supposed to account for the marvellous way 
in which exports have maintained their enormous 
amounts, and will probably do for some time 
in the future. Under Cocoa there is a short sketch 
of the curing operations and a reference to Black- 
man’s air propeller as the American fruit drier. 

Cardamoms, products of the cocoa palm, kittul and 
areca palms, rubber, rice, tobacco, cotton, sugarcane 
&c,, haveeach a separate paragraph with remarks. The 
restoration of irrigation works by the Government 
is just touched upon with the suggestion that ad- 
vantage might be taken of times of scarcity in 
India to introduce a sufficiency of population for the 
at present almost deserted country where the 
ancient tanks are situated, Ceylon is not credited 
with much in the way of manufacture, a fact 
which cannot bo denied and which we should like 
to seo amended. 

The condition of the inhabitants of Ceylon is 
considered, and for this purpose they are divided 
into three classes: Kuropeans, natives and immi- 
grants. In the condition of the first-named class, 
improvement was observable to some degree, more 
especially planters and land-owners, whilst the 
decay of the mercantile houses is rather forcibly 
pointed out, and we fear the remarks contain more 
of truth than we care to think of, though with the 
new tea industry fully established and more capital 
in circulation, it may be hoped that the merchants 
will got their share of its benofits, The * natives” 


included all who are neither European nor immi-’ 
grants, and their condition in 1885 was decidedly 
worse than it had been previously and shewed no 
sign of improvement, and the distress and poverty 
consequent on the collapse of coffee was deplorable. 
The immigrant class on the other hand shewed 
more improvement than either of the abovementioned 
classes, and the demand for labour exceeded the 
supplies—with every prospect of this state of affairs 
continuing in the future. 

Commerce between Ceylon and the Netherlands 
Possessions in India is of unimportant dimensions 
and since the export of machinery to Java has 
been discontinued, is restricted to seeds and plants 
on a very smallscale. Even imports from Holland: 
beer, cheese, butter and cotton goods, have come by 
way of London. 

The resucitation of the Oriental Bank is men- 
tioned and under Navigation we quote :— 
“Most of the steamers flying the Netherlands 
flag, which call here on their way outwards have 
done so for the purpose of coaling and on their 
way home for the same purpose and to fill up with 
cargo generally for the Meditteranean ports. 


The lines of mail Steamers :— 
The Stoomyaart Maatschappij Insulinde, 
do do do Java, 
do do do Nederland, 
do do do Rotterdam, 


have made Colombo almost a regular port of call 
on their way from Java to Marseilles and thence 
to Rotterdam, but no great efforts appear to 
be made to procure cargo and passengers.” 

One sailing vessel under this flag had filled up 
for New York. 

Allusion to the completion of the Breakwater and 
proposed Fortifications closes the Report from which 
the good folk of Holland may learn that Ceylon 
has not goneto sleep over its misfortunes and they 
may possibly take a hint or two to help them 
to get over a similar deplorable state of affairs 
obtaining in Java to that which bade fair at one time 
to drive our planters from the hills of Ceylon. 

GOW’S PATENT WITHERING AND 
FERMENTING MACHINE. 

It will be remembered that after the trail of 
‘‘Gow’s Witherer” on Mariawatta, Mr, Jameson 
wound up his report to the Observer as follows :— 

The great test that remains to complete the success 
of the machine is the London Market, and if teas 
made on tiis system pass muster favourably their, I 
think Mr. Gow may well be congratulated, and will 
deserve the thauks of tea planters for having confer- 
red such a boon on them. 

Weand the planting public have been waiting 
for this London test not so much to see whether the 
machine turned out a tea superior to that ordin- 
arliy manufactured, but one fairly approaching the 
standard. Jor, it will be at once acknowledged 
that the advantage of the ‘' Witherer’’ is to en- 
able planters—especially at high elevations—to get 


through work which otherwise could not pro- 
bably be overtaken at all in certain weather, 
and also to save them in a_ great wmea- 


sure the necessity for night-work—a very import- 
ant matter in Tea Factories as overworked plant- 


ers well know, We are now favoured with the 
test of the teas in London—sent there under 
special private marks—and we think it will be 
owned that the result is extremely satisfac- 


tory, sothat wo are not surprised to learn that the 
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proprietors of Mariawatte have decided to keep the ex- 
erimental machine erected in their Factory. This is 
in fact the best practical testimonial which could 
be paid to the machine. The London report is as 
follows :— 
REsuuis or THE WorxkING or THE MACHINE ON 
Mariawarte Hstare. 

Prices realised for Mariawatte Estate Teas. 12,320 
lb. One-half made by Gow’s ‘‘Monarch Witherer,” 
one-half by the usual method of manufacture. The 
Teas were made with alternate days leaf pluckings. 

Gow’s Witherer. Mariawatte Method. 


990 lb. Bro. Pek. 1s 44d Is 51d 
600 ,, Or. Pek. 1s 7d 1s 7d 
8040 ,, Pekoe ls 13d 1s 13d 
1530 ,, Pek. Souc. 0s 11id Os 113d 
Average 1s 2d Is 24d 


Regarding the above the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Plantations Company writing to Mr. Rutherford 
says :— 

a Messrs. Gow, Wilson and Stanton expressed their 
obligations to us not only for risking the experiment, 
but also for shipping the tea under another mark as 
it might have made a difference in the returns had 
not there been a strong demand for Ceylons at the 
time. Buyers prefer to follow up a well-known 
mark rather than buy stray ones like these. I think 
Mr. Gow was also pleased that we should have 
taken such precautions to avoid even the possibility 
of any one saying that. he had anything to do with 
running the tea manufactured by the Witherer above 
its value.” 

We shall now await with great interest, a re- 
port on the ‘‘ Witherer” crectedin Carolina Factory 
to which (in respect of the accessories to the with- 
ering portion,) further improvements have been suc- 
cesstully applied. 

Ae 


INDIAN AND CHYLON THA. 

Our London Letter by this mail contains several] 
yveferences of much interest with regard to our new 
staple product, both in respect to the position 
14 has now acquired with the home trade, as also 
as to the view taken by Indian tea-growers of the 
effect of the competition to which they are sub- 
jected by our own production of the article. The 
cause assigned by the LHconomist, the journal 
largely quoted by our correspondent, for the recent 
sudden leap into popularity that has been taken 
by Ceylon tea, may be, to some extent, a correct 
one, although if is to us comparatively novel, 
We are told that importers from China of the 
finer teas, have been so long used to a superior 
position in the home market, that, feeling secure in 
it, they held out for piices, for which those 
who dealt in Indian and Ceylon teas did 
Hot feel inelined to reserve their stocks, As 
4 fofsequence, during that period of suspended 
salé of China teas, the retailers bought extensively 
of ovr own and Indian varieties, The wide dis- 
tvibution of these among their customers, to the 
comparatively total ex¢lusion of China teas, gra- 
dually educated the public taste. The relative 
strength and resulting economy of the British 
grown varieticé soon became acknowledged, and 
China lost—piobably never to regain—-the com- 
manding position she may be said to have 
always hitherto occupied. To the cause quoted 
may, however, undoubtedly, be added the wide dis- 
persion of Indian and Ceylon teas at the Indian 
and Colonial Hxhibition, besides the very strenuous 
efforts made by special agents—ex-Ceylon planters 
gspecially—to bring their claims on the public 


taste well forward. We may, we think, con- 
clude that as the joint imports from India and 
Ceylon must soon be on a parity as to quantity 
with those from China and Java, there is little 
prospect of the teas from the two latter countries 
ever again competing on the advantageous terms 
they had formerly enjoyed. There further appears 
to be every reason for concluding, according to the 
Economist, that China at all events will not be able 
to profitably compete with British growths at 
the scale of prices now ruling. Ifthese could be 
forced up again, doubtless the produce of the 
Celestial Empire could be imported with profit to 
the merchants ; but with the large annually increasing 
export to be expected from Ceylon and India such 
a rise is hardly to be counted upon. In fact, in 
the opinion of experts, there is little chance of any 
increase on present prices of an appreciable 
character. 


We are therefore reduced, it may be said, to 
regard the chances of competition in the future 
to be divided mainly, between India and Ceylon. The 
gardens of the former are already beginning to feel 
the competition of those of the latter; and, as our 
exports must continue to increase, while at rates 
ruling there can be but scant inducement fer any 
considerable extension of the cultivation in India 
there can be little doubt that the pinch is likely in 
every succeeding year, to bemore and more severely 
felt by our neighbours. As to this point our London 
correspondent tells us of a conversation he has 
had with a gentleman ef experience who but lately 
returned from a long residence among the tea estates 
of Darjiling, Even in that district, and on estates 
the most favourably situated both fcr profitable 
cultivation and for the production of the highest 
class teas, the effect of the competition of Ceylon is 
beginning to be felt, As we have seen by the report 
of the Darjiling Tea Company, it is but barely. 
able to show a decent profit, although its teas have 
realised very considerably higher prices on the 
average than the bulk of those sent home from 
India generally. The gentleman referred to as- 
serted, however, that the Indian tea-planters put 
a bold face upon the matter, and declared their 
capacity to outlive the competition of Ceylon, a 
competition to which they assign but a compar- 
atively short life. Well, those that live longest 
will see most, and let those laugh that win ! 


Something like a boom in Indian and Ceylon tea 
and tea shares may be expected. Investors are at 
length beginning to realise the importance of the 
industry, and are looking very favourably upon ine 
vestments in tea shares. The wonder is that they have 
been 80 slow to perceive the advantages which shares 
of this kind offer by comparison with many purely 
speculative undertakings in which they foolishly 
embark, We reproduce an article from the Economist 
which has animportant bearing on the financial posi- 
tion of tea companies. The Yeonomist is a Paper of the 
highest class, and carries much weight, Its comments 
arethetefore very vilttable:— 

The season now drawing to a close has been an 
eventftil one for importets and producers of tea, as it 
has witnessed what is possibly the climax of the 
struggle between China ard India; now, supplement. 
ed by Ceylon, for supremacy of the home market, 

Early in the autumn, when it becamie known that 
the reseipts from all sourées would be little short of 
230,000,000 lb., whereas the highest estimate of require: 
ments was about 240,000,000 Ib., it was evident that 
whenever the pressure to sell became heavy prices 
would give way, and the dealers consequently adopted 
a most cautious policy, endeayouring as far as possible 
to throw the onus of carrying stocks upon importers. 
The Ohina shippers, engouraged by the prevailing opi- 
njon that their teas were of good average quality and 


~ 
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cheaply bought, were not disposed to meet the situation, 
but hetd out for their prices with more than usual 
tenacity. The Indian and Oeylon importers, on the 
other hand, followed their customary policy of selling 
rapidly on arrival, whereby early in the season a scale 
of price was established for all, but the finest descrip- 
tions much below the usual currencies, and sufticiently 
low to attract universal attention from the home trade 
—and even from exporters, who had hitherto been un- 
able to push Indian tea in other markets on account of 
its price—with the result that an unprecedented in- 
crease in consumption followed at the expense of China 
tea. The change in the relative positions of the com- 
petitors for the favour of the trade is best illustrated by 
the following figures, showing the home consumption 
for the six months October-March during the past six 
years :— Percentage of 


Indian Ohina 
Home Indian aud Ohinaand and and 
Consumption. Ceylon. Java. Oeyion. Java. 
Oct.—Mar. lb. lb. 
1886-7 43,500,000 48,500,000 47 53 
1885-6 34,500,000 55,000,000 384 614 
1884-5 36,500,000 59,000,000 +38 62 
1883-4 80,500,000 57,000,000 342 654 
1882-8 29,500,000 59,000,000 334 65} 
1881-2 23,000,000 59,000,000 28 72 


The natural result of this marked advance in the 
consumption of Indian and decline in thatof China 
has been to effect a gradual readjustment of their 
respective values, Indian having risen while China 
has fallen; but the movement in either direction has 
been slow, and not, yet sufficient to turn the scale 
in favour of China, as the percentage of Indian and 
Oeylon delivered during March reached the highest 

oint yet attained. The reasons are that the retailers 
Fave become impressed with the superior value of 
Indian tea, and importers have continued to realise 
freely, notwithstanding the probability of higher prices 
resulting from depletion of stocks in the summer 
whereas the China merchants have been slow to 
face the position, and have not forcedthe market, 

Importers have now to consider what action to 
take during the coming season, in view of a possible 
supply of 85,000,0001b. from India and 15,000,000 
lb. from Ceylon, Allowing for 5,000,000 lb. from 
Java, the total required from Ohina, to meet a total 
requirement of 225,000,000 lb., will be 120,000,000 lb,, 
and what this shrinkage of the Ohina trade implies 
will be seen from the following figures showing the 
import from Ohina during the past six months :— 

Toran OuinA Inport. Lb 


Season 1886-7 ..ccctssscsocceses 140,000,000 
er 1885.6 143,000,000 
Fi ame Ge? Sete ail aa 139,250,000 
» 1883-4 148,750,000 
CUBTIE)D STS ie Ha a 146,000,000 
TIES TE) Ie Ona 159,500,000 


The questions which follow, and which will ultim- 
ately decide the matter, are—(1) Oan Indian and 
Oeylon tea be produced to sell at the prices of the 
past season, or at even lower rates? (2) Oan Ohina 
tea be shipped at such a low cost as will enable it 
to recover its position, leaving comparisons of 
quality and relative value out of view? From all 
we can learn, there is still a fair profii upon the 
growth of Indian tea, eyen at present prices, and it 
will probably require many seasons less profitable 
than this one to restrict production. For some 
years past planters have been preparing for a crisis, 
and in the interval have found means forreducing ex- 
Penditurein many ways, until it is now found practic- 
able to lay down crops in London at a cost which was 
deemed to be impossible a few yeurs ago. In many 
cases this has been effected by asystem of cultivation 
Which enables from 600lb. to 8001b. of tea to be 
harvested from each acre of plant, and although 
the system gives a crop not worth more than 9kd 
or 10d per lb. on the present basis of price, the cost 
being thereby reduced to 8d per lb., or less, it is clear 
that the point has not yet been reached which will 
check prodnetion. The’ alternative method pursued 
by planters Whose estates are favourably situated with 
regard bo soil, climate, and plant—of making & smaller 


quantity of much fiuer teamhas been so savCexsiul 
owing to the good prices still commanded by fine 
Indian tea, that some reaction in the direction of 
smaller crops and higher quality may be seen, but 
the risk attaching to such a policy will deter the 
majority from pursuing it, Few results of the past 
season’s working have yet been published—and it is 
unnecessary to anticipate them—but it is presty well 
known that those estates, which represent the system 
of making fine tea, such as the Jorehaut, Jhanzie, 
Borokai, Luckimpore, Scottish Assam, Tiphook, and 
many Darjeeling gardens, also some of those who 
adopt the opposite policy of making very heavy crops, 
have had a profitable year. The result of this will 
be to attract fresh capital to the industry, and to 
stimulate the energy of growers rather than to check 
it. Ceylon tea isanother important factor of the future, 
for its merits have gained it so much favour from 
the trade, that, notwithstanding the supply has 
doubled, its average value for the season holds 
at about 1s. 2d. per lb., a price which leaves a 
considerable margin of profit, the cost of pro- 
duction being even less than that of Indian. Ohina 
has, therefore, to face the certainty of increased 
supplies from Oeylon and India, and the prob- 
ability of growers being able to hold their ground 
with still lower prices—for tbe means of reducing 
cost have not yet been exhausted. Those who 
know the Chinaman expect that they will aot 
retire from the contest without making a great 
effort to recover their trade; and their anxiety to 
keep it has been proved by their consigning tea 
on their own account to the States and London 
through the Commission houses when buyers in 
China refuse to operate, Their experience, how- 
ever, of this sort of business has not been 
encouraging, and they are probably astute enough 
to see that it will pay them better to reduce 
and regulate supplies instead of glutting the 
foreign markets. And when itis considered what an 
insignificant fraction of the total trade in Ohina the 
quantity exported forms, 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 lb. 
more er less of foreign trade isnota great matter after 
all. Two courses seem open to them—the one, to find 
means of lowering their prices to the point at which 
they can sell Congou at 4d or 43d per pound) which, so 
far, has not been practicable) ; the other, to improve 
the make and quality of their tea, and bring smaller 
supplies to the ports. There is no doubt that the aver- 
age British consumer still appreciates good China tea, 
and that the trade would pay a fair price for it; but 
for a long series of years the character of Ohina tea 
has been steadily deteriorating, until the bulk of the 
crop is now so far inferior to Indian and Ceylon that 
when prices come to about the same level, there is no 
question asto which the trade will give the preference. 
There is a third alternative—viz., such a growth of 
consumption as would enable us to absorb the in- 
creased crops while taking the same quantity of China 
as hitherto ; but the figures of the past six years hardly 
justify such a hope. They are as follows :— 

Home consumption United Kingdom, 


1886-7 (about) 183,500,090 
7 » 39 «1885-6 =: 160,000,000 
Af i" » 1884-5 *202,500,000 
i »» 99 1883-4 171,000,000 
54 » 2882-3 170,000,000 
Ms » yy :~-1881-2 159,500,000 
Allowing for growth of population, consumptiou 


seems to be increasing very slowly, but we believe that 
Mr. Goschen’s opinion that this is not really the case is 
correct, and that the explanation isas he stated, that 
the 82,000,000 or 83,000,000 lb of Indian and Oeylon tea 
now consumed being stronger and therefore more 
economical, represent a much greater weight of Chinn 


tea suchas formed the bulk of the deliveries prior to18s!. 
Notwithstanding that consumption makes only 

slow forward movement, the position of tea, from 

a market point of view, is much sounder tha 

was a few years ago; the speculative element has 


almost disappeared ; the custom of * hand to mou 
* Owing to heavy clearances when ao increase iu the 


duty was feared, 
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buying, now so general, has largely reduced the “in- 
visible supplies” held out of bond by retailers ; 
while, owing to the determination of importers and 
dealers not to carry heavy stocks over from one sea- 
son to another, the stock in the bonded wharehouse 
is now 20,000,000 1b. less than it was six years ago, 
to meet the wants of a trade 2,000,000 lb. per month 
heavier. The effect of this is felt in the sensitive- 
ness of prices whenever, from any reason, a general 
demand sets in. 

A broad review of the position, then, is distinctly 
favourable to the Indian and Ceylon interest—in 
which, as a purely British industry, we are most con- 
cerned—and for the reasons above mentioned, especi- 
ally the fact that cost of production has been so 
much lowered, and popularity with the home trade 
firmly established, the outlook is encouraging to 
those whose capital and energies are employed in 
these great industries of India and Ceylon.—Z. & O. 
Mail, May 6th. 

we 


THE TEA TRADE AND PLANTING IN INDIA. 


The Economist of last week published a very in- 
teresting review of the present position of the tea 
trade. It was especially so from the fullness of 
the comparison it drew between the relative trades 
of this country with China and with India and 
Ceylon, The two latter countries have been grouped 
in this comparison, so that itis difficult to extract 
from the article anything having sole and special 
relation to your island. It is stated by the writer 
of the article in question that, early in last autumn 
the receipts from all sources were not estimated 
to exceed 230 million Ib., whereas the highest 
estimate of requirement was 240 million lb. Dealers 
feared a fall in prices, and threw the onus of keep- 
ing stocks upon the importers. The China shippers 
held back from selling, whereas the India and Cey- 
lon teas were sold rapidly on arrival. This latter 
course established for all but the finest description 
a low scale of prices, and the Indian and Ceylon 
met a quick market, while China teas, when sub- 
sequently brought forward, had already suffered 
much from the competition then established, and 
whereas from October to March 1881-2 of the con- 
sumption of China and Java teas was 59 million 
lb. or against only 23 million lb. of India and Cey- 
lon, in 1886-7 the figures were so received that 
the sale of the latter reached 434 million lb. against 
484 million Ib. of China and Jaya. The effect of 
this the writer states to have been a complete re- 
adjustment of prices, Indian haying risen while 
China has fallen. But this has not yet brought 
a return of prosperity to the China growths, for 
the percentage of India and Ceylon deliveries 
during last week were the highest yet recorded, 
and this is assigned to the fact that the retailers 
have become 
of Indian teas. It is estimated that for the re- 
quirements of the coming season 225 million lb. 
will be wanted, and that of this there will be 
wanted 120 million lb, from China and Java. It 
is believed to be doubtful if at the low prices now 
obtainable the China tea can recover its position 
so as to make it worth the while of the importers 
to bring in this quantity. Space forbids my pur- 
suing further extracting from the article referred 
to, but its full perusal may well be recommended 
to all your planters and others interested in 
the progress of the tea trade. ~The closing 
paragraph of the article may, however, well be 
quoted im extenso. ‘A broad review of the pos- 
ition then, is distinctly favourable to the Indian 
and Ceylon interest—in which, as a purely 
British industry, we are most concerned—and for 
the reason abovementioned, especially the fact 
that cost of production has been so much lowered 
and popularity with the home trade firmly eg- 
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tablished, the outlook is encouraging to those 
whose capital and energies are employed in these 
great industries of India and Ceylon.” 

A conversation had by me this week with an 
officer who has long resided in the tea districts 
of India enabled me to ascertain from him the 
views held by Indian tea planters as to the effect 
the competition of Ceylon is likely to produce upon 
them, He tells me that the planters of India 
say that they will contrive to live down all your 
island efforts. They argue, he says, that Ceylon has 
a very thin deposit of soil, and thattea being a 
very exhausting crop this will soon become 
worked out and the tea bushes will lose all vitality 
while they also contend that Ceylon does not 
possess the facilities for the large application of 
the manure which could alone stay the gradual 
extinction of the proper qualities in the soil needed 
for tea. Iam quite unable to judge whether there 
can be any justification to be found for such a 
line of argument. If there be, all the stronger 
reason is then why all your planters should receive 
the greatest degree of aid possible in the means for 
transporting manure to their estates. My friend 
said the soil in the terai of India was that best 
suited for tea, that it was of great depth and al- 
most virgin, while by degrees the fearful unhealthi- 
ness of the district has been overcome, and 
many Huropeans and theirfamilies are now lead- 
ing healthy lives there——London Cor. 


——— ee 
CEYLON ORCHIDS. 


Not long back you published some remarks 


‘apon the orchids of Ceylon and the probability 


that if they were well searched for, the labour of 
doing so might be made to pay well. An enthusiast 
on the subject of orchids whom I met this week 
told me that he had just been to Bull’s Show of 
those plants at Chelsea, and that there was not 
a specimen lower priced than five pounds. Another 
authority told me that a Mr. Lowe, a younger 
brother of Sir Hugh Lowe of Perak, had realized 
a fortune of £250,000 sterling by dealing in 
orchids alone, Of course he has a travel- 
ling staff of highly trained and correspond- 
ingly paid agents, who search all new coun- 
tries such as Upper Burma, Borneo &e. It 
was told me that it was Mr. Lowe’s own discoveries 
in the latter country which laid the foundation of 
his great fortune. In illustration of the procedure 
of these agents, my friend told me that one of 
these chanced to visit a Colonel—then resident 
somewhere in Burma. He saw an orchid perfectly 
new to him, and of magnificent form and colour. 
He eagerly asked where it was obtained and the 
Colonel told him he had come across it in some 
valley in Northern India and brought it with him 
to Burma. The energetic agent lost no time, but 
was off by the next steamer to Calcutta, and pro- 
ceeding upcountry to the foot of the Himalayas 
searched the whole district till he came across the 
Valley described. It abounded in specimens of the 
orchid of which the adventurer had seen a single 
one in the house of his friend in Burmah. He col- 
lecteda thousand of them, and shipped himself with 
them direct to Mr. Lowe in England. The plants 
sold for thirty guineas a piece! Their collector 
again returned to India and brought home another 
thousand plants, which he also sold well for Mr. 
Lowe in England; but after this second consign- 
ment was made the locality of the orchids got 
wind, and being very numerous there they were 
sent home in such numbers that the price soon 
dropped. This story seems to show that your con- | 
tention that further searchin Ceylon might be re- ~ 
munerative was not at all fay-fetched,—London Cor, 
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CEYLON TEA STATISTICS: PRICES AND 
GROUPING OF DISTRICTS. 


To Messrs. Geo. White & Co., we are indebted 
for the very instructive statistics which we pub- 
lish below and which cannot fail to reassure those 
amongst us who are liable to become faint-hearted 
and indulge in dismal prophecies of the immediate 
future of Ceylon tea. The increase in deliveries 
keeps pace with that of supply and the mere 
fact of the deliveries of Indian and Ceylon teas 
being within a trifle of the amount of China Con- 
gous and Souchongs shows the enormous hold the 
former have obtained on the home markets :— 

London, 9th May. 

A large percentage of the teas sold during the past month 
was thin and pointless and had the appearance of having 
been affected by the dry weather which has been so gene- 
rally prevalent ; still there was a very marked improve- 
ment in some invoices, and they met with spirited com- 
petition. The advance in prices of nearly all kinds of 
Indian growths, especially in good medium and fine grades, 
has favourably influenced Ceylons, and the most recent sales 
show an advance of $d to ld per lb. on fair to goood, while 
fine and finest are 2d to 3d per lb. dearer. The imports for 
April were slightly under those for the corresponding 
period of 1886, being 679,000 1b. against 705,000 lb. The de- 
jiveries were very satisfactory, being 657,000 lb. against 
316,000 lb. last year. Taken together with Indian they 
amounted to 7,423,000 lb., while the deliveries of China Con- 
gouand Souchong for last month were 7,878,000 lb. In 
addition to the figures given at foot, the following will 
show the movements of Ceylon tea for the past ten 

* 


months :— ; 
For the ten months from Ist July to 30th April :— 
1886 


886-7 1885-6 

lb. lb. 
Imports +. 6,549,000 4,044,000 
Deliveries «+ 6,895,000 3,263,000 . 
Stock on 30th April 2,076,000 1,602,000 


The total number of packages brought to auction dur- 
ing April was 13,108, against 5,024 for the same month 
in 1886. 

The following quotations (which are only given where 
complete invoices have been sold) comprise 7,914 packages, 
with a general average of 1s 13d per 1b., against ls 1d re- 
alized for 2,779 packages in April, 1886. They are arranged in 
thirteen groups of districts, as under :— 

Index 

No. Outlet. 

1 Nanoo Oya and 
Talawaakelle 


Grouping. 


Uda Pussilawa, Newera Eliya, Dim- 
bula, Lindoola, and New Galway. 


2 Hatton Maskeliya, Dikoya and Bogawan- 
talawa. 

3 Wattewela Ambegamua and Kotmale, 

4 Navellapitya Yakdessa and Dolasbagie. 

5 Gampola and Kadu- 

ganawa Kaduganawa, Pussilawa, Rambodde 
and Pundaloya. 

6 Kandy Hantane, Nilambe, Lower Hewahetta 
Upper Hewahetta, Maturatta, Dum 
bara, Rangala, Nitre Cave and 
Medamahanuwara, 

Wattigama Kalebokka, Kunckles, Hunasgeria and 
Panwila. 
8 Matale Matale, East and West, 
9 Polgawela Kurunegala and Polgawela. 
10 Colombo, via Kelany 
Valley Kelany Valley, Avisawella, Yattian- 
tota, Lower Dolosbagie and Kitool- 
galle, 
11 Colombo, via Kalu- 


ganga aud Ratna- 


puru Road Kuruwitta, Ratnapura, Rakwana and 
Balangoda, 
12 Colombo, via the Coast 

Railway Kalutara and Bentota Districts, 

18 Galle Morowak Korle and Udagama, 
Range of Prices. Average 
Tstates & Marks Pkgs. Gardes s. d, Ss. d, Sead 
Agrakande 22 ace Ce Ge tom 5} lode 
edde 97 bee 0 @to'2 934 Ue ach (SE 
Gallebodde 95 actif 0 OMto 1 Sih. 1 3 
Glassugh 35 abe 1 14 to 1 9 L 4h 
Goatfell 43 abde 0 5 to 1 1 ee 
Great Western 91 Doe Oe SUR to: ot 5 I 
Mattakelly 35 ‘abee 0 6¢to 1 6} 3} 
Maytield 9 f 1 Maen ie 
Oliphant 46 abode 0 5} to 1 3 tag | 
Wallaha 105 abed 0 8hto 1 5} 1 1 
Warnltk 31 a ie 0 11 
Vaverle 42 ab 1 ye 1 4 I 22 
Ythauside 43 bee 0 t tah ent plead. 


Abbotsleigh 
Aberdeen 200 
Adam’s Peak 97 
Castlereagh 48 
Elfindale 132 
Emelina 121 
Glengariffe 153 
Glencairn 84 
Glentaffe 36 
Glentilt 86 
Gorthie 59 
Hardenhuish and 

Lammermoor 64 
Kintyre 159 
Kotiyagalla 114 
Laxapanagalla 72 
Osborne 25 
Ovoca 71 
Scarborough 135 
St. Ley’s 57 
St Vigeans 38 
Summerville 168 
Vellaioya 313 
Venture 37 
Woodstock a4 
Goorookoya 30 
Imboolpittia 126 
KAW 366 
Koladenia 40. 
Penrhos 15 
Queensbury 37 
Ravensceraig 24 
Wayveltelawa 91 
Westhall 131 
Barnagalla 72 
Coolbawn 62 
Doteloya 96 
Epplewatte B34 
Gallamudena 61 
Gangwariley 20 
Gneiss Rock 49 
Havilland 107 
Meanagalla 71 
Pen-y-lan 98 
St. Catherines 16 
Strathellie 88 
Windsor Forestl08 
Delta 31 
Dunsinane 84 
Labookellie 40 
Sinnapittia 66 
Sogama 60 
Castlemilk 33 
Hope & 130 
Kabragalla 40 
Leangapella 2 
Loocondura 43 
Loonagalla 17 
Oodewelle 45 
Rangwelle 26 
Rookwood 162 
Elkadua 65 
Hatale 22 
Hunasgeria 20 
Kallebokka 21 
Lebanon 56 
Lebanon, Middle- 

ton and Lan- 

golla 38 
Mahatenne 22 


Nilloomally 30 


Oonoonagalla = 55 
Tunisgalla 43 
Wattakelly 36 
Brae 10 
Poengalla 33 
Atherfield 27 
Dewalakunda 55 
Dunedin 333 
Ietston 85 
Ernan 80 
Glenalla it 
Indurank 5 
Levant 11) 
Mahalla 17 
Morton 66 
Parusella fo 
Udabage 3 


2, 
bd 0 103 & 
abce 0 5g to 
abed 0 6 to 
abe 1 04 to 
abede 0 5+ to 
abde 0 4h to 
ace 0 5 to 
abe i) lly to 
a 0 9; to 
abe 0 5? to 
abed. 0 9% to 
abde 0 64 to 
ab q 0} to 
ab 0} “28eto 
Cc a0 
abd 0 10 to 
ac 0 11; to 
nbce 0 7 to 
abe 0) 3 to 
abcde 0 5 to 
abce 0 7 to 
abe 1 03to 
bede 0 5;zto 
3. 
abec 1 0? to 
abe 0 11} to 
abde 0 Tanto 
be 0 4 
abe 0 92\to 
be QO) 10% & 
af 0 9740: 
ade 0 6 to 
ace 0 6} to 
4, 
abet Ope Tens £0) 
acd 0 5k to 
abecft 0 Sito 
ac 0 Ose 
abd 0 11%.to 
ae 0 5 & 
abed 0 8} to 
bede 0 45 to 
ad Ons DLS:-to, 
abde G 5 to 
ade 0 53 to 
abed 0 5; to 
ade 6 5; to 
5. 
ace 0 55 to 
abce 0 4 to 
be 0 103 & 
abede 0 6 to 
abe 1 Lito 
6. 
ad (ib bin 
abd 0 10+ to 
abe 1 0} to 
ac 1 Qe & 
abe 1 9% to 
bede 0 5 to 
ade ) 6% to 
ac 0 ¢ to 
abce 0 * to 
Te 
abe 0 10% to 
be 0 114& 
e on 
ac 0 5+ & 
abc 0 8} to 
abe OP 1D to 
e 
abe 1 1 to 
abe QO 114 to 
ac 0 104 to 
abd 0 4 to 
8. 
abe i) 9} to 
ac (oUF Sat. 
10. 
b 
abe i) 9} to 
abef O 1 & 
abde 0 54 to 
abe 0 114 to 
abed 0 64 to 
abce 0 5} to 
abe Oo ls & 
abe 0 9) to 
abe 0 » to 
nde 0 i to 
abe 0 i, to 
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11. 
Aberfoyie 60 f or vis 1 0 
Agarsland 417 abed. 1 0} to 2 7 Ppp tert! 
Hatherleigh 51 ace 0 44 to 0 OF 0 oF 
Springwood 81 ac OS tome 3 Ores 
12. 
Arapolakanda 89 abe 0 93 to 1 3k 1 of 
Crurie 35 ab 1 pees 65 1 12 
Culloden 11S abdomen WOM MBE ta gall 7 Ne ee 
Glendon 34 abce 0 &to 1 Bs 1 62 
Putupaula 42 ac DO LO toy Te Pence 
Torwood 36 ab OP LOFT Scat! 43 1 Of 
13. 
Camden Hill 9 a no nen eal 
Hayes 265 abcde OL ase Lom aL 8 Lie 0 
The letters given refer to the different grades as fol- 
lows :—‘* a ” Pekoe ; ‘* b” = Broken Pekoe; ‘‘c”’ 
=Pekoe Souchong ; ‘‘d” = Broken Tea; ‘“‘e ” — Dust and 
«¢”? — Unassorted. 


These figures, confined as they are to sales for 
the month of April only, though interesting to 
everyone connected with our tea industry, do not 
possess the absolute value they would have done 
had they related to the sales of a longer period, 
say six months or a year. One feature of the 
returns, however, is remarkable, that with a 
distinctly inferior market, and with more than double 
the number of packages on offer, the sales in April 
of this year shew an average increase in value of 
a half-penny a pound over that of the same month 
in 1886. 

Taking the figures as they stand, Group No. 6 
exhibits the highest average, viz. 1s 4d, and this 
may very easily be explained by its including the 
two favourite marks, Loolcondura and Rookwood 
realizing respectively 1s 103d and ls 6#d. Tothose 
who feel anxious about the stability of the superi- 
ority of our teas—it must be reassuring to find the 
oldest estate in the island holding out in quality as it 
does, and though giving no very large yield per 
acre maintaining its quality so well. lLeanga- 
pella does well for the average of this group at 
1s 44d and Oodewella 1s 34d. The second place 
on this list is No. 11, Ratnapura and Kaluganga 
including Balangoda, and consequently Agarsland 
with a sale of 77 packages at 23 14d. There are 
sales from only four estates in this group, and 
with such a leader as this we should have expected 
the average would haye been something over what it 
is, namely 1s34+d. Group No. 1 Nanuoya and Talawa- 
kelle including Nuwara Eliya comes next with an 
average of 1s 24d, Hlbedde helps these figures 
considerably with the fine average of 1s 64d and 
Glassaugh makes a good second with ls 44d, Matta- 
kelly (the great centre of cinchona) 1s 3d. 
Fourth on the list is No. 10 Kelani stretching 
as it does into Dolosbage. The average of 940 
packages from this group is ls 17d, Ernan leading 
with 1s 34, a rocky steep face with fine soil appar- 
ently doing as well for tea in the lowcountry as for 
coffee in the hills, Glenalla 1s 3d and Morton the 
same. Dunedin contributes 333 packages, and 
Levant 111 to the 940 from which the averages 
are calculated. Group No. 5, stands also the same 
figure in rate of average—-ls 2d. This takes in 
Punduloya, Pussellawaand Gampola. Sogama leads 
with 1s 5¢d—most of it, we believe, is patana soil, 
but containing a good deal of limestone; Dunsinane 
far up at the end of Punduloya follows at 1s 1d. 
We then find three groups averaging the same, namely, 
1s 1}d, Nos. 2,3 and 7, Hatton, Wattewala, Watte- 
gama. In the first of them Ovoca averages 1s 4}-d, 
Venture 1s 34d, Castlereagh and Hardenhuish (with 
Lammermoor) 1s 3d;.in No. 3, Goorookoya and 
Imbulpitiya each give 1s 24d and K A W sent 
366 packages (out of a total of 560) at 1s 2d, and 
in No. 7, Kallebokka gives 1s 5d, Nilloomally 
1s 44d and Tunisgalla 1s 34d. So that, some of the 
ancient well-known coffee estates seem to prosper as 
tea properties and assert themselves as no whit behind 
more modern plantations, Group No, 12, Kalutara 


comes next with only 351 packages averaging 1s 1d, 
of these Putupaula does best at 1s 24d. Of No. 8 
group, there*are sales but from two properties 
Brae and Poengalla and they average the same 
1s Od with 40 and 33 packages, respectively. 
There will soon be an improvement in this quarter, 
both in quantity and quality of tea, the Ratotte dis- 
trict is going to do well. Group No. 4, Nawala- 
pitiya is but a farthing below this average. Galla- 
mudune averages 1s 44d and Meanagalla 1s 3d, 
whilst Windsor Forest with 108 packages stands at 
1s 2d. The last, with an average of the round 
shillmg is Galle with sale of two marks only, 
Hayes 265 packages at 1s and Campden Hill 9 pack- 
ages 1s 1d—the latter little lot being lost in the 
average of the larger sales of the former. There 
are no figures for group No. 9—Polgahawela 
and Kurunegala. 


Se 
THEA AND THE EFFECT OF REDUCED 
TAXATION, 
To tHe Epiror or tux ‘ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—In your criticism of Mr. Goschen’s Bud- 
get, in the Spectator of April 23rd, there is a 
sentence in relation to the consumption of tea 
which I think is a little misleading Wil you al- 
low me to point out in what way? You say :— 
“ The consumption of tea, on the other hand, is 
nearly duuble in the thirty years since 1857; but 
though the consumption has doubled, the tea re- 
venue has not doubled. Indian tea is so much 
stronger, and so much larger a proportion ef the 
tea now imported is Indian than it was formerly, 
that, reckoned in relation to the inerease of the 
population, the tea revenue shows signs‘of falling off.’ 

Now, what are the facts? In the year 1852, the 
total consumption was 55,092,000 lb. The duty 
then stood at 2s 24d a pound, and the total pro- 
duct to the revenue was £6,025,687. In the early 
part of 1853, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Gladstone, in his ever-memorable Budget, be- 
gan his great onslaught on the tarifis. He reduced 
the duty on tea at once to ls 10d and provided for 
its further gradual reductionto 1s a pound. This 
reduction was interrupted in 1856 by Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis in consequence of the Russian 
war. Thereduction to 1s was not reached till 1864 ; 
but in 1865 it was further reduced to 6d, where 
it now stands. Iwill not trouble you with all the 
figures, but in 1864, the gradual increase in the con- 
sumption of tea had reached a total of 91,296,000 lb, 
and in 1886 it had reached the enormous total of 
181,488,122 lb., producing a revenue of £4,537,203, 
a sum very nearly equal to that produced when the 
duty stood at 2s 24d. Think of what that means 
to the producer, to the distributor, and chiefly to 
the consumer! Think whatit means in the homes 
of the poor, where the great consumption of tea 
takes place! It can now be bought at a fourth 
of its former cost, and all this with very little 
loss to the revenue, 

The export deliveries amounted to rather over 
40,000,000 lb. 

It may be interesting to note that the distribution 
of this great total among the different growths of 
tea is as follows :—China tea, 146,823,504 lb.; In- 
dian, 68,419,878 lb.; Ceylon, 6,244,740 lb. It was 
not until the year 1860 that Indian tea was known 
in this country, and the total product for that year 
was only 1,200,000 lb. 

In regard to Mr, Gladstone’s beneficent legislation 
in the reduction of duties on other articles, it would 
take pages of your space even to mention them. 
Sugar, for instance, now costs the consumer only 
the amount per pound paid as duty in 1864. The 
duty on soap, which at one time contributed over a . 
million tojthe revenue, andthe newspaper stamp duties 
also producing a million, have heen swept away. — 
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Now, one short sentence as to the effect of all 
this on the national prosperity, which can easily 
be tested. In 1853, an Income-tax of 7d. produced 
a total of £5,845,000, a penny in the pound pro- 
ducing less than a million. The Income-tax last 
year of 8d. produced a total or just £16,000,000 
or £2,000,000 for every penny. 

We are now celebrating the Jubilee year of her 
Majesty’s prosperous reign; and as there can be 
no doubt that the legislation during that period 
has been beneficial, so there certainly can be no 
manner of doubt that there is one man above all 
others who, with clear vision and unerring instinct, 
has left his mark most deeply on that legislation, 
lt is as well to recall this factin these days, when 
we are constantly told by croakers that he has 
ruined the country.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Henry Barrer. 

16 Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W., April, 26th. 

[We never heard any sensible man express any- 
thing but profound gratitude for Mr. Gladstone’s 
economical and financial reforms. It is not in 
that direction that Mr. Gladstone has been un- 
derrated. As regards the Sugar-duty, however, 
the last great reduction of it should be ascribed to 
Sir Stafford Northcote.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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NETHERLANDS AND INDIA HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


AmsTpeRDAM, May 4th.—A circular has been issued 
in which the establishment is announced of a Nether- 
lands and Indian Horticultural Society at Zeist (Hol- 
land), with a capital of 150,000 guilders, of which 
45,600 guilders have been taken up. The purpose of 
this society is to promote agricultural interests in 
Holland and Java bya mutual interchange of plants, 
&c., and this plan has met with much support. The 
Minister of Finance has published the terms of the 
new charter of the Netherlands Bank, and accom- 
panies it with a statement of the probable profits to 
be expected. Under the existing charter the profit 
of the bank was about three million guilders per annum, 
or about 19 per cent. on the capital of sixteen 
million guilders. But in consequence of the depres- 
sion generally prevailing in commerce, and the low 
rate of interest ruling of late, the profit was in 1884-85 
500,000 guilders less, and in 1885-86 one million guilders 
less than the average of former years. Therefore, 
the total profitunder thenew charter cannot be es- 
timated at more than about 4,400,000 guilders, the 
distribution of which will take place as follows : 5 per 
cent. to be paid to the bank as a dividend on the 
capital, which will be increased to twenty million 
guilders, Of the remaining profit 10 per cent. will 
be placed to the reserve fund, The balance of 2,160,000 
guilders will be divided between the State and the 
bank, each receiving 2 per cent. of the capital, or 
400,000 guilders, and of the remaining 1,860,000 guilders 
the State will receive two-thirds and the bank one- 
third, The total amount of profit to be earned by 
the State will be 1,506,667 guilders, whereas the bank 
receives 1,853,333 guilders and 240,000 guilders for 
ite reserve fund. In the event of the reserve fund 
reaching the amount of 5,000,000 guilders the State 

to receive 160,000 guilders and the bank 80,000 
guilders more. There are some other stipulations in 
the new charter regarding the reserve fund and the 
ittorease of the capital. It is expected that the dividends 
will amount to about 7 per cent. Tt is also agreed 
b&tween the State and the bank that the annual 
payment to the State of 100,000 guilders wil! be 
Sbolished, and that the bank will be authorised to 
invest half of the capital in public funds and to ne- 
gotiute foreign bills of exchange. After the announce- 
ment of the terms of the new charter some transactions 
have taken place at the Stock Exchange in shares 
of the bank at a reduction of 12 per cent., and the 


losing quotation is 214 por contm-L, FQ. Express, 
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Correr, Cocos Anp Tra.—In our mail in- 
telligence it will be seen that the Brazil coffee 
crop was estimated as low as 34 million bags— 
no wonder, though speculation then set in, and 
with an anticipated deficiency of this kind, there 
is some good basis for speculation to work on. 
At the same time, the cocoa market notwithstand- 
ing full stocks, is reported very strong: cocoa is, 
in fact, beund to profit by the scarcity of coffee, 
and to some extent this must also tend to the 
benefit of tea, for coffee-drinkers on the Continent 
of Europe as well as of America are already be- 
ginning to take to tea and will increasingly do so, 
when they find their old drink become so scarce 
and dear. In France, asin England, “ five o’clock 
afternoon teas’? have become all the fashion, and 
as one Ceylon authority remarks, when the French 
learn to drink tea of an evening, they will soon 
find it desirable to try it of a morning too, 


WATER Pires.—The reason for the opposition to the 
use of galvanized iron pipes for water conductors arises 
from the fact, “J’’ will find, that zine dissolves in water, 
and that soft water, such as rain water, dissolves it 
more easily than hard, while that containing carbonic 
acid is specially able to dissolve it. This being the 
case, and the use of galvanized iron for pipes and 
tanks being so much on the increase, medical writers 
have recently called special attention to the import- 
ance of the subject, it being desirable to ascertain, 
as far as possible, to what extent solution of zinc 
coating takes place, and how far water contaminated 
by zinc is injarious to health. Investigations as to 
this point present evidence which is to some ex- 
tent conflicting, but give a very decided balance on the 
side of the view that such water is considerably in- 
jurious,so much so. Indeed, that the French Govern- 
ment, some time ago, prohibited the use of galvanised 
iron tanks on board its men-of-war. Some analyses 
in this direction show, for example, that spring water, 
after it had travelled through haltf-a-mile of galvanized 
iron pipe, took up 6°41 grains of zinc carbonate per 
gallon. In another instance, spring water that passed 
through 200 yards of galvanized iron pipes to a house, 
took up 429 grains cf zine carbonate per gallon.— 
American Cultivator. [Boiling the water and afterwards 
filtering and cooling would, however, remove any risks, 
—ED.| 


Economic Borany: tHE NEED oF A TRAINING 
FOR INTENDING PuLANTERS.—The following note ap- 
pears in the Gardeners’ Chronicle :—*In connection 
with economic botany from a visit I paid to Ceylon, 
and from a long residence in India, I haye found 
that intending planters go to India and the colonies 
without any training whatever regarding the nature 
of the business they go out to manage and direct. 
They haye no knowledge of the nature of the plants 
they will have to deal with; they know nothing about 
their physiology or mode of training them with a 
particular object, or of the probable result of denud- 
ing miles of country of their indigenous forest, the 
action of manures, the value of wind and storm 
screens, and a dozen other topics which would be of 
everyday advantage to the planter. If a training 
college for planters is not already a national institu- 
tion, it is high time that one were set up in con- 
nection with agricultural colleges or schools of forestry. 
The planter’s learning should be a contbination of 
science and art, with the object of getting the best 
value out of his plants, with the least disadvantage 
to them, and of utilising all his surroundings to the 
best advantage for the sanie purpose. Lt is not im- 
possible that the ruin of the Sasori Coffee industry 
may have beet hastened, not only by the planter’s 
hurry to make a fortune, but also by ignorant mis 
takes, which by a sufficient training might have been 
avoided. In India it is thought a sufficient equip- 
ment for a planter’s career for him to take ont e 
battery of guns for sport. The result is disappoint- 
ment, enn, loss of money, debt, &c,, and finally 
loafing about in search of some small Government 
appointment for one’s bread and butter,—B, B,, wu, vp, 
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INDIAN GRASSES. 

All who have read Mr. Symonds’ articles on the 
grasses of the Madras Presidency, and on Army 
Animal Managemeut, which appeared iu the Quarteny 
Journal of Vetermary Science im India, wil be glad 
to have them in the more complete and covenient 
form in which they are now published. In the present 
work the most important grasses of the whole Iu- 
dian Peninsula are desciibed, and figured with special 
reference to their use for fodder, and though, of 
course, a complete list of the Indian grasses cannot 
be expected, it will, we think, be found that all 
those known to be of value are included. Of course 
such a work must be in the main a compilation from 
other writers, but it needs a wide knowledge of the 
subject to make the compilation satisfactory, and we can 
congratulate Mr. Symonds on his success in this respect. 

It appears that the most important of the fodder 
grassess of Indiais the Cynodon Dactylon, known in this 
part of India as hariali grass, and in the north as dhoob. 
It is the same as the couch grass of Australia and 
America, and grows well in all parts of India. ‘his 
grass is treated of at considerable length, and many 
useful details are given regarding its cultivation. Per- 
haps the most interesting part is a quotation froma 
report made by Major-General Ottley upon some ex- 
periments which he made at Vellore on its cultivation 
on a fairly large scale. The soil was first very care- 
fully prepared and manured, care being taken to re- 
move all the roots of the corra (Cyperus Kotundus), a 
most troublesome weed, which is ojten found grow- 
ing along with the hariali, and which can hardly be 
eradicated after the latter grass has been planted. In 
the ground thus prepared the hariali roots were 
planted in furrows, and the whole was then laid out 
in beds, so as te allow of irrigation from wellsin the 
compound, At the end of about a month the first 
crop was ready for cutting, aud by the judicious use 
of irrigation—once or twice a month—it was found 
that eight crops could be obtained in a year. Hach 
crop yielded on an average two tous to the acre, so 
that it is well within the limits to say that 50 tons 
per annum canbe obtained from 5 acres of ground 
properly attend to, and this yield is sufficient to ren- 
der the crop a profitable one, even when we take 
into account the very heavy first cost of preparing 
the ground. On the produce of his five acres, General 
Ottley was able to keep eight or nine horses and 
sheep, and to supply hay for the racing studs and 
Jivery stables at Madras; while during the last 
Burmese war, at a time when there was nota blade 
of grass in the country, he supplied all the hay need- 
ed tor the Horse Artillery sent to Rangoon. Ex- 
periments made at the Sydapet Farm on a plot of 3 
acres in 1868, showed that a fair crop could be 
obtained even without irrigation, for from this plot 
8 tons 13 cwt: of hay was obtained during the year. 


This hay sold for R360, while the cost of curing it” 


was only R105, The hay made from hariali grass is 
of an excellent quality if care is taken to carry on 
the drying properly. The grass ought to be cutim- 
mediately after the flower appears and, according to 


Mr. Oameron of Bangalore, the cutting should be: 


done in the cool hours of the day, so that the newly 
mown grass may not be exposed to the intense heat 
of the midday sun, and the dryiug should take place 
very slowly. But this is evidently a point on which 
“doctors differ,’ for Mv. Robertson, of Sydapet, gives 
advice which is very nearly the opposite of this, as 
he advises that the grass should be cut in the morn- 
ing after the dew is off it; that it should then be 
left lying for an hour or two, and finally be turned 
and tossed about till sunset, for “it cannot,” he adds, 
“be tossed too much during a hot sun’? In dry 
weather two days of this treatment should fit the 
hey for being stacked. Our auther does not attempt 
to decide between these diverse opinions, and neither 
will we, though we must admit Mr. Robertson’s ad- 
vice seems to agree with the best practice at home. 
A point which is not generally known with regard to 
hay is that it is decidedly aiventageous that it should 
heat wlightly after itis stacked, the fermentation that 
takes place in that case improving the quality of the 
hay as fodder, just as coarse grabs is umproved by 


fermentation in a silo. But of course care must be 
taken that this heating dves not go too far. Mr. 
Robertson suggests the useof a single row of six inch 
drain pipes placed about the middle of the stack, and 
leading from the centre to the outside. But drain 
pipes are not things that are usually te be found in 
this country, and they can be replaced by hollow bamboos 
or split palmyra stems, or the stacks may be built 
round a “centre,” as is so often done at home. Hay which 
has been well made, attaius its maximum value from 
eight to twelve months, and after fifteen months begins 
to deteriorate, and by three years it is useless for fodder. 
Another very valuable grass is the guinea grass 
(Panicum Jumentorum), a native of Guinea, but 
thoroughly acclimatized in this country. Not only 
does this grass yield a very large erop of a quality 
admirably suited for feeding horses and cattle, but it 
has the power of resisting the longest severest droughts, 
This was well shown on the Sydapet Farm during 
the last famine. A field of two acres was planted in 
September 1877, and in May 1878 it was perfect brown, 
and to all appearance lifeless, when the heavy rain 
which fell during the cyclone in that month led to its 
immediate revival. Before the third day of the rain 
was over, green shoots appeared all over the field, 
and intwo months it yielded a crop weighing 5,566 ib., 
followed two months afterwards by a second cutting 
weighing about 12,000 lb. The popular idea that this 
grass requires to be irrigated, and that it should be 
taken up and replanted in fresh ground at the end 
of every two years or so, is situated to be quite 
erroneous, Of. course irrigation will increase the yield, 
and any grass which grows so quickly requires an 
abundance of manure, The plants, too, soon become 
too large, and ought to be divided into four with a 
spade by two cuts at right angles through the ceutre, 
three of the parts may then be removed and the 
fourth left where it is. A subject on which Mr. 
Symonds has a very decided opinion is the present 
most unsatisfactory state of the system of obtaining 
grass for horses by means of grass-cutters. In Bengal 
the grass-cutters are men who are regularly enlisted 
and serve for a pension, but in Madras and Bombay 
in the army as well as in private stables, the grass- 
cutters are women who are generally the horsekeepeers’ 
wives. All who keep horses know how difficult it is to 
have any real control over these women, and how 
badly they usually do their work, and that there is 
much need for an improved system. In connection 
with this we are glad to see that Mr. Symonds e¢all 
prominent attention to very common error that the 
roots of grass are best for horses. If the the roots 
are young and small they certainly possess a consider- 
able amount of nourishment, but old roots are always 
mixed with the young, and these are not only in- 
nutritious, but are actually hurtful. The following 
directions regarding grass seem worth quoting for the 
benefit of private horse owners. ‘The grass should be 
brought in dry, laid on a trellis frame, beaten to re- 
move dust and dirt, and it is then fit for use. Per- 
fectly dry grass is not always possible, of course in 
the rains it is impossible, then they should bring in 
20 lb. extra, take every advantage of getting it dry 
keep it two or three days, then beat it and use it 
In very wet weather, when there is continuous rain, 
to keep it would only induce fermentation, but as soon 
as there isa break in the weather, the drying should 
be assiduously attended to, and it cannot be laid out 
too thin,’ The practice of grubbing up the grass 
with a mamoty is strongly condemned not only on 
account of the number of roots which are thus mixed 
with the grass; but also on account of the destruc- 
tion of the grass; but this latter objection can hardly 
be maintained in view of the experiments recently 
made at Lucknow, where it was found that by scrap- 
ing the surface, as practised by the natives, an ads 
vantage of 10,320 lb. per acre per annum was obtain- 
ed over the plan of allowing it to grow, and then 
cutting it with a sickle. These experiments were made on 
hariali grass. In conclusion we may call attention to the 
sixty-Lwo admirably executed lithographic pletes of the 
various grasses described, which, taken along with the 
text, faciliate the ideutificatinn of each grass, and greatly : 


add to the value of the book.—JZadras Mail, 
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Gorrespondence, 
a 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Ceylon Observer,” 


[ROSES ATTACKED BY FLIES. 
Oolombo, 17th May. 

Srr,—I happen to be the happy possessor of a pretty 
good collection of choice rose plants. Since of late the 
plants are actually covered every evening with a swarm 
of our ordinary flies; and this causes the plants to put 
in a sickly growth. I have tried sulphur and ashes to 
drive them away, but without any success. I should 
feel greatly obliged if you or your numerous readers ean 
tell me how Iam toberid of them. Thanking you in 
anticipation. D. J.O. 

. [A practical horticulturist answers:—‘T have never 
heard of the ordinary flies (which I take to be the com- 
mon house fly) doing any damage to plant life before 
I have no doubt they can be easily got rid of by syring- 
ing the plants occasionally with tobacco water in the 
evenings aud with pare water the following mornings:— 
three or four ounces of tobacco to a gallon of water 
make a good wash and will kill or drive away any fly 
I have met with. To economise the mixture the leaves 
could be sponged or the shoots dipped in it. Newly 
slaked lime, mixed with a little snuff and dusted over 
the plants would, no doubt, also drive them away. The 
fumes of turpentine is another thing that all insects 
detest, but great care must be taken that it does not 
come in contact with the plants. It could easily be ap- 
plied by placing a little in saucers or tins at the foot of 
the rose bushes.’’—Ep, | 

COCONUT SEEDS. 
21st May 1887. 

Dear Srr,—The current number of the Tropical 
Agricultwrist contains a very sensible communication 
on seed nuts. It is to be deplored that very little, if 
any attention is paid to this important subject by 
coconut planters. Considering that a coconut tree has 
not a limited lease of life, and that the financial 
success of a coconut plantation is greatly dependent 
on the bearing quality of its trees, it is to the manifest 
interest of planters to be extra careful in the selection 
of seed nuts. What do we actually find? Villages 
scoured for plants that have germinated in the coco- 
nut heaps, or nurseries made of nuts indiscriminately 
bought from bad and good trees. 

In my neighbourhood is an estate planted from se- 
lected seed, which during the recent drought presented 
a striking contrast to the neighbouring estates. The 
former had very few trees with drooping branches, and 
displaced branches, while to the latter the lucid and 
poetical description of your ex-cinnamon and coconut- 
planter correspondent ‘S.’’ of the trees in Veyangoda, 
Mirigama and Ambepusse applied: The trees shed their 
branches and get them at the top, and at the age 
ef 30 years the trees will hardly give any crop.” I 
wonder where coconut trees in other districts get 
their branches? 

I have before now recommended placing coconuts 
on their sides in the nursery, my’ principal reason 
for this being that the germs are continually kept 
moist by the “ milk in the coconut,” and the chances 
of successful growth are greater than if the nuts 
are placedin an upright position and the germs de- 
prived of the moisture nature intended for them. 
Your correspndent inclines to an opposite view and in 


they reach “mother earth.” It is surprising that a 
man of the evident experience of your correspondent 
has not observed that thisspongy mass, which he so 
unhesitatingly asserts is formed by the watec in the 
nut, is from its earliest growth attached to the germ, 
and cannot be detached from it without the application 
of some force. This ought to have taught him that 
it was the germ that gave birth to the spongy mass. 
While if his assertions were true, this substance will 
make its first appearance where the water is: if the 
coconut were placed in an upright position, at the 
bottom of the nut and it will also be a de- 
tached mass, which it is not. 

I have heard it stated by natives that owing to 
the depredation done to a new coconut p'antation 
by boys who wantonly root up and destroy the plants 
to feast on this toothsome spongy mass inside the 
coconut, it is scooped out before planting and the 
place it occupied filled with ashes or paddy husks, 
and that this treatment in no way affected the 
plants. This then supports my contention that this 
spongy substance supports the sprout only for «a 
limited period. 

A neighbour of mine recently had many of his 
coconut plants in his new plantation destroyed by 
boys for this spongy substance, while another gentle~ 
man finding a splendid nursery of his gradually die 
out, was curious to discover the cause. Taking up 
the sprouts he discovered that the nuts to which 
they were attached were missing. A watch was set 
and some coolie boys caught in the act of sticking the 
sprouts where they were and removing the nuts. [ 
need hardly say that they gave up their little game 
after this discovery. Itis curious that “W.B. 1.” who 
wrote a clear and elaborate essay for you on Coconut 
Planting did not include naughty boys amongst the 
enemies of the tree.—Truly yours, B. 


CHEAP QUININE. 

Drar Srr,—According to: arrangement with the 
Government, the p'anters who are taxed in an 
unmerciful fashion under the Medical Ordinance, 
were to have quinine, We., sold to them at cost 
price. Now Messrs. Mackwood & Co. have for a 
long time past been selling Howard’s (white label, 
and black letters) pure Sulphate of Quinine at 
R2:40 peroz., and they will sell a single ounce at 
that rate—and no doubt they reap some small pro- 
fit on the transaction. The Government charge is 
R2-50 or more per ounce—so I think it is suf- 
ficiently clear that the planters are not getting 
their quinine at cost price ! 

Colombo Chemists are advertising Howard’s quinine 
at R2:50 per oz., but then will you be surprized to 
know this is Howard’s second quality! It bears 
a black label and gold letters. he two labels are 
the only means taken by Messrs. Howard to deaote 
the two qualities. If the black label quality is 
worth R2:50 per 0z.—the advertized price—then the 


_white label is worth about fifty per cent more—so 


Support of it makes the startling assertion that ‘“ the | 


first event in germination is the conversion of the 
water into a light spongy substance that fills the whole 
cavity.” Of what? Now this is in direct opposition to 
fact. In the process of germination all seeds make 
an upward ard downward growth. The latter supports 
the former. Coconut is no exception to the rule. 
A sprout is thrown outside and a spongy mass grows 
from the germ inside the coconut. This absorbs the 
water inside the coconut which in its turn supports 
the sprout till such time as it developes roots. ‘The 
roots occupy the space between the outer husk of the 
© oconut aud the shell inside, and feed on the husk till 


~ 


all honour to the Hon. I. M. Mackwood. who stands 
alone apparently in giving to Ceylon 
CHEAP AND PURE QUININE. 
CHEAP AND PURE QUININE: A _ COR- 
RECTION. 
Colombo, 24th May 1887. 
Drar Srr,—‘‘ Cheap and Pure Quinine” as- 
serts in his letter appearing in your yesterday's 
Chemists” i 


/issue that ‘* Colombo are advertising 
| Howard’s Quinine at R250 per oz., but that 
“this is Howard’s second quality’ indicated 


by black label and gold letters; while 


the . first 


quality is indicated by white label and b 
letters. Your correspondent proceeds to sa: 
authoritative tones, that ‘ the two labels are th 


Howard to denot th 
‘“the white label i 
than the black, 


means taken by Messrs. 
two qualities,” and that 
about 50 per cent more” 


16 


Permit us to quote Messrs. Howards & Sons’ 
reply, under date of 24th April 1885, to an enquiry 
from us as to the exact significance of the two labels 
in question :— 

“ Replying to your enquiry anent labelling of this 
article, the black and whitelabel and red seal is the 
usual form for the home trade and the colonies, and 
the black and gold label and capsule is used, almost 
exclusively for the Indian market. The quality of 
the quinine is in both cases identical,” 

We trust that we are incapable of trying to 
palm off on our customers and the public, an 
inferior for a superior quality of any article. 

We leave you to reckon with your correspondent 
for hig abuse of your columns by misrepresenting 
the leading quinologists of the world; by insult- 
ing by false and fulsome mention, the name of a 
respected merchant; and by his attempt to injure 
our humbleselves, who, we believe, are the only 
chemists in Ceylon who advertise ‘ Howard’s 
Quinine” at R2:50 per oz.—Yours obediently, 

COLOMBO APOTHECARIES CO., 
Frank EH. Batuarp, Manager. 

[From what we know of him, our correspondent 
is incapable of the conduct ascribed to him; he 
has. simply been misinformed and made a blunder 
for which we have no doubt he will readily 
apologise. We are very pleased to give insertion 
to the information in respect of Howard’s quinine 
packages.—Ep. 


No. II. 
Colombo, 24th May 1887. 

S1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘Cheap and Pure 
Quinine”’ hag evidently been misinformed. Allow 
me, as one who can speak with authority, to say 
that Messrs. Howards & Sons manufacture only 
one quality of quinine, viz. ‘“‘ Sulphate of Quinine 
pure.” 

That in bottles bearing a ‘‘ black and gold” 
label, is identical with that in bottles bearing a 
‘“‘ white and black’’ label, and Messrs. Howards & 
Sons’ price is the same for both. 

The ‘black and gold” label and metallic capsule 
is simply their style of putting up for India and 
the East —I am, sir, yours &c., 

CHARLES W. WHITE, 

Representing Messrs. Burgoyne, Burbidges, Cyriax 
& WFarries, and Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co., of London. 


CHEAP QUININE :—PURITY ! THY NAME IS 
HOWARD. . . 
Drar S1z,—The very convincing letters publishe 

by you last evening prove that, like Csar’s wife. 
Howard’s quinine is above suspicion, no matter if 
bearing labels with white and black, or black 
and gold lettering, the quality is wniformly the 
same and pure. I therefore beg freely and un- 
hesitatingly to apologise to all sellers of the black 
label in general, and to Messrs. Howard’s in par- 
ticular, for having made your columns the 
channel for circulating ‘‘ an error” which certainly 
up till now was very prevalent, that the difference 
in label meant a decided difference in quality, All 
these doubts are now, however, set at rest, so 
I hope more good than harm has been done by 
my letter. Colombo chemists selling the white 
label ask for it today not R2-50 but R38, and 
R3'50 perounce! So buyers will now know where 
is their cheapest market. That a special letter 
had to be written to Messrs. Howard on this 
very question and by one of the sellers of the 
black label, (their reply ought to be advertized 
occasionally) proves that some explanation was 


given by them, considered necessary. Now that 
we have all gotthat explanation, Messrs. Howard 


may decide upon adopting one uniform label, 
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In conclusion, I am still of opinion that but 
for the action of a certain estate firm, previously 
referred to by me, we should not today be enjoying 
the benefits of CHEAP AND PURE QUININE. 

P.S.—The information, upon which unfortun- 
ately I trusted too implicitly and upon which my 
statements were based in all good faith, was of the 
very highest in my opinion, hence my writing so 
unreservedly — C. ann P.Q. 

[We think it a pity that Messrs. Howard & 
Sons should adopt the plan of having a different 
label for quinine for India from that for the rest 
of the world: it is sure to excite suspicion and 
lead to misconception.—Ep.] 


KINMOND AND RICHARDSON’S TEA ROLLERS. 


Srr,—I have noticed several references lately to 
these rollers and haying recently been engaged in 
erecting one of them ona well-known estate in the 
island, I am able to add my testimony to their 
efficiency. There are many who assert that Jack- 
son’s machines cannot be beaten as regards the 
quality of the work they turn out, but I believe all 
are agreed that his machines have one yery serious 
draw-back, viz., the need for considerable driving- 
power, and when we consider what 2 or 3 H.-P., 
extra means in a factory where water is not 
available as a motor, it is easy to see what a 
serious drawback this really is. Now in the Kinmond 
roller, although the capacity of the machine equals 
if not exceeds, that of the ‘‘ Excelsior,” yet the 
action isso much simpler, that the driving power 
required for the former is reduced by 30 to 40 per 
cent, and motors which are useless for the one do 
all the necessary work for the other. Here at 
once igs a very palpable advantage which cannot 
be overlooked where fuel is one of the burning 
questions of the day. In the Kinmond & Richard- 
son machine the lower table, instead of having 
a lateral sliding motion as opposed to the upper, 
is simply a turn-table, operated by an adjustable 
ratchet, which moves at each stroke, ina circular 
direction opposite to that of the upper or ‘“ hopper” 
casing, in which the tea leaf is contained. The 
makers appear to have provided for considerably 
less weight on the upper rolling surface than the 
tea leaf actually requires for its proper manipul- 
ation, but fortunately the form of the ma- 
chine is such that extra weights may be added 
without materially affecting the working or adding 
dangerously to the friction of the moving parts, and 
this isa great desideratum. I believe we shall hear 
more of these rollers, for their workmanship is per- 
fect and the price for a machine taking a charge 
of 3001b. of withered leaf at a fill, cheap when com- 


pared with some others, 
CORRESPONDENT. 
[This is from a gentleman in no way connected 
with the roller’s makers, agents or advertisers. It is 
for the latter to keep the price and other favour- 
able particulars well before the public in advyertise- 
ments after recent repeated compliments:—Eb.] 


THE LITTLE OHINA LIME. 
Colombo, 25th May 1887. 

Dar Sir,—I send you herewith a small branch from 
a fruit tree witha few fruits commonly known here 
as ‘“‘Mekanchi.” It is said that jam or marmalade 
prepared from the fruit is very nutritious and that the 
effect is the sameas Oalfs’-foot jelly. Will you be so 
good as to tell me the botanical name of the plant, 
and if the fruits are really nutritious. Children are 
anxious to eat the ripe fruit.—Yours very fatthtany, 


[The fruit is from a shrub popularly called ‘“‘ China 
Lime” here, and is quite safe when ripe to 
suck, though of rather peculiar a taste, the botanical 
name is Vriphasia trifoliata, a native of Ohina but natur- 
alized in Ceylon and India, and most tropical countries. 
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It is called China Limboo at Bombay. The fruit is 
pleasant when ripe or preserved, but is often covered 
with white scale in Colombo.—ED. | 


WHAT IS A “BREAK OF TEA”?—AND 
AUTHORITATIVE ANSWER, 


.Srr,—So much misconception seems to prevail 
in Ceylon as to the meaning of the term ‘“ Break 
of Tea” that I send you a few lines which I trust 
may throw a little light upon the subject. 

The following example will best serve the purpose 
of demonstration :— 

Per S.S. ‘* Clan Scot,’’ Jubilee estate :— 


1-18 .. 18 Boxes of orange pekoe 
19-25 .. 7k Chests broken pekoe 
26-37 .. 12 Chests pekoe 

38-67 .. 30% Chests pekoe souchong 
68-72 .. 5 Chests dust 

73-97 .. 25 Boxesbroken mixed 
97 packages tea. 

Many men in Ceylon having sent off this 
quantity would state that they had just shipped 
off a ‘‘break”’ of 97 packages, a complete misnomer 
and one likely to confuse the home consignee very 
greatly. 

These 97 packages can be referred to as “an 
invoice,” a ‘‘ shipment,” a ‘consignment,’ but 
never correctly as a ‘‘ break”’ except in the single 
instance of the whole having been packed as ‘ un- 
assorted’”’ or all of one kind. The invoice will be 
seen to comprise six ‘ breaks.” These I have 
designedly arranged so as to exemplify the differ- 
ence between sampling and non-sampling breaks 
26-37, 38-67 and 73-97 are sampling breaks, 
because they exceed the limit fixed by the trade 
for such, namely 8 chests, 84 chests and 20 boxes. 
1-18, 19-25 and 68-72 are non-sampling breaks 
for the reason that all are below the limit fixed. 
Non-sampling breaks are never put on show at the 
docks or warehouses, aud suffer as well from being 
in all cases sold at the termination of the regular 
auctions.—I am sir, yours, &c. ING 13te 


Waar is A Break or TxA ?—Our correspond- 
ent ‘A, H.” whose signature above, will be widely 
recognised, has conferred an obligation on many 
Ceylon tea planters, by his clear exposition and 
illustration in our correspondence column, of what 
constitutes a ‘break of tea” and the difference 
between sampling and non-sampling breaks. There 
will be no excuse henceforward for falling into any 
mistake on these points. 

A Nuwy Tera Rormmr is likely very soon to 
attract a good deal of attention, we hear. It is 
the invention of an old Uva planter on quite a 
noyel principle; but in the opinion of an ex- 
perienced tea-maker, it will not only do good 
work but with very moderate power, and the price 
will also probably be moderate. As ‘ protection”’ 
has been secured, it may be mentioned that the 
principle is of one cylinder working inside another 
with the leaf between. 

Liynean.—April 21st.—Mr, W. Carruthers, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. W. I. Spencer was elected 
& Belloy.—Mr, &. M. Holmes exhibited specimens 
of various species of Shorea from Borneo and Suma- 
tra, ‘Several species of Dichopsis, affording gutta- 
percha from the bark and fat from the seeds, were 
a'so shown, Mr. Holmes pointed out the import- 
ance of the cultivation of the more valuable of these 
trees, among others D, oblongifolia and Ceratophorus 
leerli, singe they aro being rapidly dostroyed by 


the natives. Their cultivation has already been 
commenced by the Dutch.—Atheneum. 

Corrre.—No one can fail to be struck with the 
very material rise which has recently taken place 
in Java coffee. Since the close of last summer the 
quotations have very steadily advanced, and are now 
higher than they have touched for a very long time. 
The real reason is the scarcity of South American 
yield, though, of course, the decreased quantity of 
Java has likewise helped. It is cause for much 
regret that with all the signs of a good market to 
arrive at the quantity of Java seems to get reported 
shorter and shorter by each succeeding telegram,— 
L. § C. Express, April 29th. 


Cuina Tea Exporrs,—The following table, which 
has been kindly furnished to the N.-C. D. Mews, will 
be of interest to tea-shippers :— $ 

Export of TEA FRoM HANKOW AND SHANGHAI TO 

ENGLAND.—SEASON 1886-87. 
Black—lb. Green—lb. Total—lb. 


Glens .» 18,088,581 1,055,872 14,144,453 
Holts .. 11,187,654 2,340,356 13,478,010 
P. & 0. S. 10,600,405 2,632,264 13,232,669 
Mutuals . 7,892,477 604,101 8,496,578 
Bens eee 7,627,642 298,715 7,926,357 
Shires aed 7,107,940 231,963 7,339,903 
Castles .; 8,888,885 38,123 3,927,008 
‘Aberdeen’  .,. 3,160,342 10,687 3,171,029 
Messageries 1,049,586 198,022 1,247,608 

65,558,512 7,410,103 72,963,615 


—China Mail, May 27th. 


Vani~uA.—The large crop of 1885—when about 
135,000lb. were gathered in Bourbon, and about 
58,000lb. in Mauritius—caused the price to rule 
low until August last, when large American orders 
suddenly caused an advance in the price of 20 
per cent. It was said that the 1886 crop had 
been greatly damaged, and the decreased shipments 
from Bourbon (which thus far show a falling-off 
of 27,0001b.) have further infiuenced the market. 
But the increased value seemsto be maintainable 
with difficulty, and it seems also scarcely probable 
that the whole of the old stock should have been 
disposed of before the arrival of the new crop. 
It must, however, be kept in view that very 
small quantities only will be received from Mexico 
this year, the Mexican crop haying been cleared 
by firms in the United States, at an advance of 
75 per cent. over last year’s prices. The Seychelles 
islands now also produce vanilla, and last year 
small consignments from Tahiti were received at 
Hamburg; but the latter variety is probably of 
little importance.—Chemist and Druggist, May 7th, 


A Purr ror Cuina Tra.-—The opinion seems t 9 
gain ground amongst medical men that China tea 
is less injurious to the system than the more pun- 
gent Indian, which, though apparently given more 
value to the consumer, asit brews stronger, and a 
smaller quantity is required, is attained at the ex- 
pense of the partial destruction of the gastrono- 
mical organs, There is no doubt that many minor 
diseases are now met with—especially amongst 
women—which the doctors attribute to the fact 
that so much more tea is drunk than formerly, and 
the results of inquiries show that the Indian classes 
are more injurious than the China ones. Whether 
this is due to climatic causes in the countries where 
they are respectively grown, or to methods of pre- 
paration, we are not prepared to state. If this fact 
becomes generally disseminated, and gets a hold on 
the ordinary consumer—who asa rule only looks 
to see how strong the liquor will turn out—the 
boom that is so much desiredin the China trade 
will soon be brought about, and we shall hear no 
more of the gloomy prognostications which haye 

con #0 Kilo of late. —L, 6 CO, Lrpress, April 29th, 
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Vil.—Manila Hemp (Musa textilis, Vees.)—This is 
one of the most important of cordage fibres, and the 
whole supply comes from the Philippine Islands, The 
imports of Manila hemp to Great Britain amount to 
about 170,000 bales, and to the United States about 
160,000 bales, equal to about 50,000 tons per annum. 
The fibre is yielded by 1 member of the banana cor 
plantain family known locally as Abaca (Musa teatilis), 
the apparent stem of which is made up of sheathing 
leaf stalks, The habit of growth and treatment of 
the plant under cultivation are identical with those 
so well known in the case of the common banana. 
The fruit of Iinsa teatilis is green and hard and 
useless as food, 

from a report by Consul Honey, dated Manila, 
10th April 1879, we gather that this plant thrives 
best in ‘soils largely composed of decayed vegetable 
matter. Hence, freshly cleared forest land is essen- 
tial. Hilly. land, about 200 feet to 500 feet elevation, 
is considered more suitable than low-lying land, probab- 
ly on account of drainage. The Manila hemp plant- 
ations are situated where there is a rich volcanic 
soil,” and where the climate is hot and humid with 
a heavy rainfall, The plants suffer severely during 
drought, Although seed is produced plantations are 
usually established by means of suckers put out 
when about 3 feet high, and about 8 to 9 feet ayar:. 
These form a root-stock, from which numerous stems 
are successively produced. The land is cleaned of 
weeds about twice a year. The first crop is reaped 
at the end of the second year after planting; a full 
crop is not obtained until the fourth year. The yield 
is then continued for 15 to 20 years, after which 
the plantation is exhausted. The stems are fit to be 
treated for fibre just before they begin to flower. 
In stems that have been allowed to flower the 
fibre is said to be weaker and of less value. They 
are cut about afoot from the ground and the leaves 
removed, Hach stem is then stripped or resolved 
into its component Jayers, and these are again divided 
into strips or ribbons about 3 inches wide. Usually 
each layer or leaf-sheath is divided into three strips, 
The outer layers contain a coarser and stronger fibre 
than the inner, while fibre from near the middle is 
of a fine silky texture, and capable of being utilised 
without spinning or weaving and made into articles 
of dress and ornament. 

The method of preparing the fibre is very simple 
but effective. Each strip, in a fresh succulent con- 
dition, is taken up by hand and drawn deftly “ be- 
tween a blunt knife and a hard smooth board,” which 
are attached to a light portable frame. This process, 
repeated several times if necessary, removes all the 


watery particles and pulp, and there remains in the | 


hand of the operator a beautifully white and Justrous 
fibre, The fibre is thoroughly dried in the sun and 
afterwards packed in bales for shipment, Hemp not 
properly dried or exposed to rain becomes discoloured 
and loses strength, 
the outer Jayer of the stem is of a reddish colour, 
but is quite sound, {ft is a characteristic of Manila 
hemp that it readily absorbs mo'sture, and in an 
orditiary dry condition it contains 12 per cent, of 
water, In a damp climate it has been known to 
contain not less than 40 per cent, of water, 

Cordage, ropes, and indeed everything made from 
Manila hemp can be easily converted into paper of 
excellent quality, 

The cost of establishing a Manila hemp plantation 
in the Philippines, ineluling cutting down forest, 
cleaning and planting, is about 5/, to 8/. per acre, 
This dces not include the cost of the land, After 
this the yearly expense of weeding and main/dining the 
plantation in full bearing is at the rate of 30s, to 353, 
per acre, The yield during the fourth and subsequent 
years ie at the rate of 400 to 700 pounds of dry 
hemp per are, ‘‘ A labourer working under press- 
“ure can clein nearly 20 pounds of hemp per diem; 
‘but as a rule the -quantity cleaned by one man 


“# Which does nob exist in Ceylon—p, 


On the other hand, hemp from - 
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“working steadily, day by day, averages about 12 
pounds.” Usually two men work together, one cutting 
down the stems and splitting them while the other 
cleans the fibre. “At the current value of hemp 
“jn 1879 one labourer’s earnings were 74d. to 8d. 
“per diem.” Several attempts have been made to 
introduce machinery, but so far nothing has beon 
so successful as the primitive method above described.* 
It is essential that avy machinery introduced should 
be of a light and portable character, and that it 
should clean the fibre at a cheap rate, without breaking 
it, 

From these particulars it will be seen that the 
Manila hemp industry is, toa large extent, supported 
by special circumstances which happen to be fayour- 
ably combined in the Philippines, and hence there is 
produced an exceptional article in large demand at 
a comparatively cheap rate. The conditions of soil 
nad climate may possibly be found elsewhere, but, 
as a necessary adjunct to these, there must be an 
abundant and cheap supply of labour adapted to a 
rural industry. 

A plant of Manila hemp (Musa textilis) may be 
seen in the Palm House at Kew. For the purpose 
of illustrating the industry there are very complete 
sets of exhibits in the Kew Museum, No. 2. These 
include the raw fibre, cables, ropes, twine, fine muslin 
fabrics, “half stuff,’ and paper of all kinds, the 
latter being made from old Manila ropes. 

The valuable character of the fibre yielded by 
Musa textilis has naturally drawn attention to it as 
a valuable industrial plant, and during the last 60 
years it has been introduced to India and elsewhere 
for experimental culture. Plants of Musa textilis 
were cultivated at Oalcutta in 1822; specimens were 
introduced to the Madras Presidency direct from 
the Philippines in 1858; while at the Andaman 
Islands this fibre plant has been thoroughly established. 

Experiments in India so far have shown that plants 
of Musa teatilis can be successfully grown in many 
districts; but it is not yet clearly shown that the 
fibre can be cleaned so expeditiously and so cheaply 
as to compete successfully with fibre from the 
Philippines. 7 

After a systematic series of trials made by the 
Glenrock Company at Madras in 1885, it is stated 
that plants put out in 1864 grew well and yielded 
numerous shoots. 179 stems, weighing about 60 
pounds each were cut down for experimental puip ses 
and passed through Death & Ellwood machines. 
These ‘produce 159 pounds of clean fibre, or 1:49 per 
cent, of the green stem. The cost of cleaning the 
fibre was at the rate of 6/7. per ton, while the fibre’ 
itself, described as ‘‘ poor, weak, and flaggy, ‘with some 
clean fibre of good colour,’? was valued in London 
at 107. per ton; the best alone was valued at 20/, 
per ton, The minute upon this of the Government 
of Madras is that “unless much improyement both 
“in the method and cost of production of this fibre 
“can be made, the cultivation cannot be made re- 
“ munerative. ”” e 

Manila hemp plants have been introduced from 
Kew, to Jamaica, and to other portions of the West 
Indies, In fayourable situations they grow well; but 
not so readily as the ordinary bananas and plantains, 
As the fruit is valueless they can only be grown 
for the sake of the fibre and this alone does not 
appear to offer sufficient inducement to plant up large 
areas, Usually the return from a fruiting stem of 
the common banana or plantain would be from 6d, 
to 23., depending upon the size of the bunch. The 
return from the Manila hemp plant would eécordin 
to experience in the Philippines be about one poun 
of fibre, the local value of which would be only 2d, 
to 3d, 

Norm appiv.—In the Kew Bulletin, No. 3, pp. 
5 and 6, the prices there given for fisal hemp, as 
indicated in the context, are not the present prices, 
The price current in the London market in December 
1886 is given on p. 8 of the Bulletin quoted. As 


we suspect, labour is too expensive 


_ * For which, 
‘in Ceylon,—-ED, 
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showing the avrage price per ton of Sisal hemp in 
London for the years 1879-1886 inclusive, we are enabled, 
py the courtesy of Messrs. Ide and Christie, to give 
the following :—1879, 24/.; 1880, 277..; 1881, 281. ; 
1882, 287.; 1883, 277.; 1884, 217. ; 1885, 19/7. ; 1886, 217. 
The average price for the three months ending March 
81st 1887, is 281. per ton. 


VILI.—PrLantain AND Banana FIBRE, 
(Musa Sapientum, R. Br.) 

In connection with Manila hemp some reference may 
be made to fibres produced by other species of the 
genus Musa. The late Director of the Botanical Depart- 
ment, Jamaica, discusses the subject as follows:— 
“Tt would appear that the fibre of the ordinary plan- 
“tain and of the banana is valued at about 12. or 
15]. per ton. This it will be noticed is only one- 
“third the value of the best qualities of Manila 
‘Shemp. There are in both the East Indies and West 
“T%ndies numerous wild species of Musa which might 
yield good fibre, but so far none appears to have 
‘heen found equal tothe plant-yielding Manila hemp. 
‘The following facts have been elicted by recent ex- 
“periments. A banana stem just after fruiting, cut 
“as is usual with the country people, about 2 feet 
““above ground, and denuded of its foliage weighed 
6108 pounds; this being divided into three lengths 
© of 21 feet each and split longitudinally into several 
“pieces was prepared by beating and washing by 
“hand, and yielded 25 ounces of clean marketable 
“fibre, which is at the rate of 1:44 per cent. of the 
“ross. weight. The fibre of the lower portion of the 
“stem, as also the fibre in the petioles of the leaves 
‘was not extracted. 

‘A smaller banana, cut under similar circumstances, 
“that is, 2 feet from the ground, and denuded of 
“its foliage, weighed 41 pounds. This was divided 
“into two lengths of 24 feet each, and after being 
“split longitudinally into several pieces was prepared 
“by hand, and yielded 6} ounces of good clean fibre 
“or at the rate of 1:02 per cent. on the gross weight. 

“At the Hope Plantation similar experiments were 
* conducted with banana stems which yielded very much 
“the same results. Two banana stems cut after fruit- 
“ing, at two feet from the ground, and denuded of 
‘*their leaves, weighed 147 pounds. These yielded 33 
“ounces of clean fibre, or at the rate of 1-44 per ceat 
‘on the gross weight, 

“From ordinary stems of banana, cut after fruiting 
at about 14 to 2 feet above ground, a settler might 
“easily prepare about 15 pounds of clear fibre, but if 
“the stems are large, and if the whole length is 
“used as well as the petioles of the leaves the amount 
“of fibre might be increased to 23 poundsif not 3 pounds 
“ per stem. 

“With plantain stems* the results are more satis- 
factory than with the banana, both as regards the yield 
‘and the quality of the fibre. 

“At the Oastleton Gardens, a plantain stem weigh- 
ing, when cut and dressed, 25 pounds, was pre- 
‘pared in exactly the same manner as the banana 
‘f stems above described and yielded 7} ounces of clean 
"fibre or at the rate of 1°31 per cent on the gross 
“weight. At the Hope Plantation a plantain stem 
“weighing exactly the same, viz., 25 pounds, yielded 
"9 ounces of clean fibre or at the rate of 2°25 per 
,,cent on the gross weight, The plantain fibre is 
, Whiter and finer than the banana fibre, and it ap- 
,, proaches more nearly to the fine glossy character of 

the fibre of the Manila plantain, 

“Wor purposes of compurison I had the fibre of a 
“small stem of the Manila plantain, which, cut at 6 
“inches above groand and trimmed, weighed 10 pounds, 
‘ prepared in the same manner as the banana and 
ap eein fibre, and the result was 3 ounces of a 
‘. eautifully fine and glossy fibre. This is at the rate 

of 1’37 per cent on the gross weight. 
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* It is to be understdod that in these notes the 
lantain is what is used as a vegetable, while the 
anana is the soft sweet fruit seen on tables for 
dessert. In India the name plantain appears to be 
ED) indifferently to both of these, [So in Ceylon, 


“In Jamaica another plantain s known as the Abys- 
“sinian plentain, Musa enscte, which is the largest 
“species of this genus. It was discovered by the 
“ traveller Bruce in Abyssinia, and is remarkable as 
“being represented on ancient Egyptian sculptures, 
“Specimens of this plantain growing at the Govern- 
“ment Cinchona Plantations at 5,000 feet have often 
“leaves 20 feet long, the stem is about 8 feet in cir- 
“cumference at the base, rises to a height of 25 
“feet and weighs probably about a quarter of a ton.* 

Specimens of fibre prepared from this plantain 
“are of excellent quality. Taking a portion of the 
“central stem about 4 feet long and weighing 73 
“pounds, clean fibre, weighing 13 ounces, was obtained 
“by beating and washing by hand. This is at the rate 
“ of 1°16 per cent. on the gross weight. 

“This plant might be grown extensively for its 
“fibre, and it should prove valuable, but of course 
“not equal to JL. teatilis, which is unapproachable 
“as a fibre plant.” 

It may be metioned that samples of all the banana, 
and plantain fibres noticed above are to be seen in 
the Kew Museum, No, 2. 

From the same source we find that about 2,000,000 
banana stems, after the fruit is gathered, are cut 
down every year in Jamaica, which are allowed to rot 
on the land without any attempt being made to 
utilise the fibre they contain. It is suggested that 
the merchants who purchase the fruit from the negroes 
should offer a small sum for clean and well-dried 
fibre, and take it in small lots as it comes to hand. 
The merchant might afterwards sort and pack the 
fibre and put it up in tightly compressed bales for 
shipment. Some such plan as this, suited to local 
circumstances, evidently offers the best means of start- 
ing a banana-fibre industry in the West indies. 

In the course of the energetic efforts made by 
Governor Sir William Robinson, «.c,.G., to develop 
what are called ‘‘minor industries” at Trinidad, 
attention has naturally been directed to the utilisation 
of fibre from both the cultivated and wild species 
of Musa. 

A “red banana,” very commonly cultivated as a 
shade and fruit plant, and tbe supply of which is 
said to be almost inexhaustible, has been brought for- 
ward as a possible source of commercial fibre. 

A sample of fibre prepared from this red banana 
was recently sent to Kew, and the opinion of Messrs, 
Ide and Christie obta’ned upon it. Their report, 
dated 29th October 1886, is as follows:— 

“We think highly of this fibre, for which we 
“consider there might be aconsiderable demand, pro- 
“vided it could be produced of a better colour. We 
‘are inclined to think its dull hue is probably the 
“result of inexperience in its treatment, either by 
“allowing it to steep too long in rather foul water 
“lor from the leaves being too old and discoloured 
“before treatment. The attention of preparers should 
“be directed to the production of a fibre of the bright 
‘natural colour of the enclosed specimen of Manila 
“hemp, and were quantities of the new fibre produced 
“of this appearance we think they would command 
“94/, or 25/. per ton to-day in the London market, 
“Colour is of great consequence when fibres are used 
“ for the production of ‘white hemp’ ropes, OF course, 
‘in the manufacture of tarred rope colour is of no 
“moment, but the white ‘hemp,’ Manila, Sisal, and 
‘‘New Zealand are seldom tarred,” 

It is quite possible that, in spite of many 
years of experimental trial, the fibres of the banana 
and plantain may not assume great commercial 
importance. In that case attention might be turned 
in another direction, and they might be partly pre- 
pared on the spot and utilised for paper-making. But 
to compete successfully with esparto and wood-pulp 
the fibre or ‘‘half-stuff” of banana and plantain 
should be deliyered in Europe at a cost not exceed. 
ing 4/. to 6/. per ton, depending on condition, For 

aper-making it might be sufficient to cut the stems 
into short pieces, and then divide them longitudinally 


* There are a few specimens of this gigantic plan 


ot Hakgala,—Lp, 
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into numerous narrow strips, These, after being 
passed between rollers to get rid of the water and 
mucilage, might be dried in the sun, and after- 
wards put up in compressed bales for shipment. 


The whole subject resolves itself into a question 
of cost, and it can only be practically solved in 
countries like Demerara, Trinidad, and Jamaica, 
where several thousand acres are occupied by banana 
plantations, and where sufficient material lies close 
at hand to maintain a moderately large industry. 


Bor some years considerable interest has been 
taken by the Government of Bengal in the subject 
of the utilisation of plantain stems for the manu- 
facture of paper. In a Report presented by Dr. King, 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Calcutta, he mentions :—“ Since receiving these papers 
“T have gone into the whole matter with some care, 
“and I now give you the results. Before proceeding 
“further, I wish to explain that in the following 
“remarks the term planimn jibre is used to desig- 
“nate the fibresof the various kinds of plantain found 
‘‘wild and cultivated within the Indian Empire, but 
“does not include the fibre of the Manila plantain 
“ (Musa textilis), which is a fibre of an altogether 
“ exceptional kind, The fibre of the Manila plantain, 
“usually known as Ifanila hemp, is one of the most 
“valuable fibres known, and is worth in London 
“from 30/. to 40/. a ton, a price that takes it quite 
“out of the range of raw materials for paper. 


“T have ascertained by reference to a large English 
‘¢ paper-maker, that if it can be delivered cheap 
“enough, plantain fibre would be readily bought: in 
“England for paper-making. Quotations as to the 
‘* exact value of the fibre can hardly be given until 
“a trial shipment has been put on the home market. 
‘““Esparto is the fibre against which plantain fibre 
“would be pitted as a raw material for the paper- 
“maker, and the price of the best Spanish esparto 
“now (1883) stands in London at about 10/. per 
“ton. It is not likely that plantain fibre would be 
“ s0 valuable as esparto, but it might bring as much 
“as 7l. to 8/. per ton.”* 


It appears that the Bally Mills Company, near 
Calcutta, has for some time utilised the stem of the 
cultivated plantain for paper-making, and the results 
are said to be satisfactory. The company purchase 
the roughly dried stems from contractors who collect 
them from villages in the neighbourhood. The price 
paid by the millis 3s. 6d. to 4s, per cwt. according 
to quality. In this instance |the preparation of the 
fibre is very simple. The plantain stem is cut down 
after fruiting, and the outer sheathing portions are 
cut into strips and thoroughly dried in the sun. 
The leaves and central core being useless only about 


two pounds of rough fibre are obtained from each’ 


stem, By this rough mode of preparation the fibre 
is not freed from the cellular tissue, and although it 
can be utilised on the spot it is doubtful whether it 
could be experted in this state. 


An attempt was made in the latter part of 1883 


to utilise the thousands of acres of wild plantains 
growing in the Chittagong Hill tracts which it was 
thought might yield large quantities of fibre at cheap 
rates, It was found, however, that any attempt at 
crushing the stems in a fresh state entailed heavier 
machinery than could be easily moved from place 
to place, and the idea was ultimately abandoned 
without any practical results being achieved. In 
spite of this, however, Dr. King is of opinion that 
plantain stems in India will eventually become 
available as paper material, and considering the 
immense number grown for shelter, shade, and food 
purposes, the subject is of considerable importance 
both to the people of India and to paper-makers: 


* Spanish and Algerian espartos are quoted in Lon- 
don (Dec. 1886) at 70s, to 1108, perton. ‘The estimated 
value of plantain fibre must therefore be reduced to one 
half of the above. {At which price it cannot possibly 


ay to prepare it, and the stems had better be lett 


9 rot on the land,—p,] 


IX.—PINe-APPLE Frere, 
(Ananas sativa.) 

A note may be added here on the fibre yielded 
by the leaves of the pine-apple plant. Althongh not 
at present in commercial use, this fibre has a future 
of considerable importance before it. It is finer and 
stronger than that yielded by any other plant and 
in the Philippines, where the West Indian Ananas 
has become thoroughly naturalized, a beautiful fabric 
known as “pina cloth” is made from it. A rope 
of pine-apple fibre 3+ inches in circumference bore a 
Strain, at Calcutta, of 57 cwt. 

There are several samples of fibre of a wild pine- 
apple (Bromelia sylvestris, Willd.) from the West 
Indies and Central America at Kew, but there is no 
record of their commercial value. A sample supposed 
to be from this plant was lately sent from Trinidad, 
upon which the brokers reported as follows:—“ Not 
‘“yet in commercial use, but destined, we think, to 
“a successful future; fine, soft, supple fibre, strong 
“and good colour, ample length; say 30/. per ton 
“and upwards.” 

The fibre of the Jamaica pinquin (Bromelia Pinguin 
L.) would appear not to be of high value. The 
plant covers hundreds of acres in the plains and 
lowlands of Jamaica, and an effort was made some 
time ago to prepare the fibre for commercial purposes. 
The report of brokers upon a sample of 90 pounds 
was as follows:—“ A Jong towzelled weak fibre, of 
bad colour, coarse, no strength, and only fit for break- 
‘ing up. Similar to St. Helena hemp tow, but not 
“so good. We should think 12/. to 10/7. per ton the 
“utmost value,” Several samples of this pinguin fibre 
from Jamaica and elsewhere, cleaned both by hand 
ae by machine, are tobe seenin the Kew Museum, 

Oo. 2. 

If the leaves of this plant were cut up, roughly 
dried, and placed in compressed bales, they might 
prove of value for paper-making. To establish this 
point it would be necessary to forward to England 
about half a ton of dried leaves in compressed bales, 
in order that paper-makers might be able to test 
them on a sufficiently large scale. ut 

> 


[We have frequently expressed the opinion, that, of 
all the fibre plants in Ceylon, pineapples grown native 
fashion in shade and producing very long leaves 
offer the best chances of success.—ED. | 
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(Special Letter.) 

DAIRY STOCK EXPERIMENTS IN BELGIUM: DUTCH 
VERSUS DURHAM COWS—ANIMAL DIET—MANURE AND 
MANURBING. 

Panis, May 14, 

In Belgium, the attention of the Agricultural com- 
munity is kept fixed by the Government on two 
points: improving the national race of horses, so 
as to compete directly with the Percherons; and, 
secondly, in the case of dairy stock, selecting races 
best suited to the resources of each region and the 
ends in yiew whether the production of meat or of 
milk. 

Since twenty years the controversy exists respect- 
ing the comparative merits of the Durham and the 
Dutch cows for dairy purposes. The conclusions 
arrived atin 1869 by Drs. Lehmann and Petermann, 
at the experimental farm station of Pommritz, in 
Saxony, are as true and as applicable today as 
then. In dairy industries two interests are in play, 
the production of butter and cheese, and the selling 
of the milk fresh. These necessarily inyolve the 
question of the composition of milk. The latter is 
now accurately known, wigiae 

The Pommritz experiment was made upon nine 
Dutch and nine Durham cows selected out of a herd 
of sixty head of cattle, The animals were respect- 
ively aged 6 to 8 years, and which had calves at. 
different periods. The eighteen experimented upon 
cows were lodged in the same shed, and fed on 
identically the same conditions, The winter diotary.. 
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extended over 227 days, and consisted of 44 lb. of 
mangolds, 24 1b. of oil cake, the same quantity of 
bran, 54 1b. of hay, and 101b. of chatfed straw. In 
summer, cut clover and 341b. of bran. As in Ger- 
man cow sheds, the supply of salt and water was 
imited. : 
base the 365 days, the average total yield of 
milk per Durham was 657 gallons, per Dutch 778. 
In other words, the proportion was 110 to 118. Re- 
specting the composition of the milk, one litre (1% 
int) of that of the Durham contained 40 grammes 
1t oz.) of fatty matter, 36 gr. of caseine, and 51 

r. of sugar, whilst the proportions of these matters 
in the same quantity of the milk of the Dutch 
cows was 33, 34 and48 grammes respectively. Con- 
clusion: when the object is to sell the milk fresh, 
the Dutch cow is incontestably to be preferred— 
that which practice confirms. The difference may 
not be so pecuniarily great when the plan spreads 
of purchasing milk by analysis. : 

The Durham yields a higher quality and the 
Dutch a superior quantity of milk. Now the differ- 
ence would be only apparent, when in both cases 
the milk was to be converted into butter and cheese. 
Estimating, according to the relative analytical 
vichness of the milks of both races, and keeping in 
mind the superior quantity of milk produced by the 
Duteh cow, the latter will be found in the course 
of the twelvemonth to be in round {numbers absol- 
utely the same as the Durham. In the butter and 
cheese point of view, the relative richness of the 
milk should occupy less attention than those other 
factors which affect the value of stock-precocity and 
aptitude for fattening. : i 

Some confusion apparently exists respecting the 
role of water in nutrition. The animal tissues could 
not fulfil their functions were they not imbibed with 
a certain quantity of water, which is the necessary 
dissolvent as well as vehicle of all the matters 
which penetrate into the economy. Water thus 
permits the absorption of the aliments and prepares 
them for assimilation. M, Boussingault who was 
amongst the earliest to point out that weighing an 
animal before and after a certain dietary was the 
test to determine the nutritive value of a forage, 
&c., by revealing if the animal throve or fell away, 
developed muscle or fat, &e. It is at the same 
time not a little strange, that in the researches of 
Liebig, Boussingault, Payen, Dumas, &c., on fatten- 
ing, they have never taken into account the water 
drunk by animals. } 

Tn all Boussingault’s writings there is not a single 
trace of any direct experiment where the connec- 
tion between the water absorbed and the process of 
fattening is dealt with. 

The body of an adult man consists of 60 to 70 
per cent of water. By secretion, respiration and 
cutaneous transpiration—varying of course following 
age, exercise, temperature, humidity of the air, &e.— 
a man loses in twenty-four hours from 54 to Gt Tb. 
of water. The loss by the lungs is more uniform, 
‘about 15 ounces daily. Now in man, as in animals, 
this loss must be repaired, and is so not directly 
by water, but by the food forming during the com- 
bustion of the aliments in the animal economy, 
water, as well as carbonic acid and urea. Dr. Cal- 
lamand, one of the best authorities on the réle of 
water in animal life, concludes it is only the medium 
for the acts of nutrition, that water promotes nei- 
ther obesity nor leanness, and does not modify the 
equilibrium of the functions. 

Complaints still continue of the prevalence of 
abortion among cows, even where the sheds fulfil 
all sanitary conditions. In such cases the cause must 
be sought for in the food and the quantity given. The 
total mean capacity of the stomachs of a cow is 55 gals.; 
and by the way, the volume of the stomach of a horse 
is 12 to 15 quarts; of a pig, 6 to7; a dog, 2 to 3 quarts, 
and a rabbit, 4 to 2% of a pint. Food, if given too 
warm, will produce abortion in cows by irritating 
the uterus; so will frozen roots, or fodder, beet leaves, 
cabbage, rape &c., covered with rime or hoar-frost. 

Cold drink is also a promoting cause; trough-water 
should not have alower temperature than 50 degrees 
Kahr. An excess of chaffed straw imbibed with water 


in rations can also act injuriously by producing 
pressure against the matrix, especially if the animal 


lie on the right side—that which often kills the 
foetus. The same remark applies to other swelling 
rations, 


When rape cake contains mustard seeds, and is 
blended with water, it engenders a pungent essence 
which acts detrimentally on the abdominal organs, 
Pure rape cake should not be given in larger morsels 
than the size of a pea. Of course ergoted fodder 
will be eschewed, ergot being a specific for provoking 
abortion; happily, the parasite generally selects rye 
for its home. But ergot is also found on many 
weeds peculiar to meadows, and notoriously on fox- 
glove. As many as 110 ergots have been counted 
on that dangerous pest, Ergot is more common on 
the first cut of a meadow, than in aftermaths. Maize 
is liable to charbon, or smut-rust, another parasite 
nearly as dangerous for cows in calf as ergot. The 
fungus which frequently white-spots the under 
part of the leaf of tares and peas makes the haulm 
often a dangerous fodder. 


One ton of hay is estimated to produce two tons 
of farmyard manure. <A I"rench proverb says, ‘The 
meadow is the mother of the fields.” If the hay 
be inferior by the predominance of rushes, weeds 
&e., sc will be the manure, and the soil receiving 
the latter must suffer in its fertility. Now the soil 
is not so insensible as many cursory observers might 
be inclined to conclude, to the maintenance of the 
conditions of its richness, though scientists are still 
somewhat at sea, respecting the nature of these con- 
ditions. Unlike the raw material in other industries, 
we do not know “all about the soil.” It presents 
perplexities which baffle science. We are aware at 
present, what plants require, thanks to the analysis 
of their ashes. Some dozen of simple bodies—potash, 
soda, lime, iron &c. borrowed from the soil and oxygen, 
carbon and perhaps nitrogen taken from the atmosphere 
are the building materials of plants. And we can 
estimate in advance like a contractor how much of 
each material a crop will demand from the soil and 
the air. 


The composition of the atmosphere isthe same in 
every part of the world. Butsoils vary in compos- 
ition; we know their ingredients, but are not at all 
fixed as to the processes by which the plant draws 
up its sustenance from the soil. For example, bere 
are two fields equally well cultivated ; they are sown 
with the same seed, situated alikeas to climate and 


position; the ploughings, harrowings, and other 
mechanical operations, have been carefully made, 
and at suitable epochs, Yet when harvest arrives, 


one field will yield double the produce of the other. 
Why this great difference ? Due to inequality in the 
natural richness of the soils ? No; for when both 
soils are analysed they will reveal not only — the 
presence in suflicient quantity of phosphoric acid, 
lime, potash &c., but absolutely in like proportions, 

Plants resemble animals in their manner—chemic- 
ally and physically—of grouping the simple bodies, 
which, in their assemblage, form the elements of 
their mutual nutrition. But they differ in their mode 
of obtaining their food, that is of seizing it. An 
animal is endowed with locomotion, can go in search 
of what will supply its hunger-wants, A plant on 
the other hand is fixed and must be content in the 
matter of food-getting with what its rootlets can 
octopus-like grasp and draw up. The comparison 
will explain the dissimilarity in the fertility of the 
two fields, containing equal quantities of phosphorus, 
lime, nitrogen, &c. Take the latter raw material, it 
is indispensable for the development of all living 
beings. The animal can only assimilate the nitrogen 
which it requries by specially grouping with the other 
raw materials—carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen—so as to 
produce those — nitrogenous compounds, albumen, 
fibrine and caseine, which are the bases of eges, 
flesh, and milk, But if an animal was supplied with 
nitrogen in the form of gelatine for instance, and 
in the absence of other elements it would snecamb 
from hunger, 
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It is precisely the same with the plant which can 
only nourish itself on nitrogen in the form of nitric 
acid and ammonia, Nitrogen in any other state how- 
ever rich would no more keep it alive that could 
gelatine the animal. The plant lives on phosphorus, 
potash, &e., but it depends not on the absolute quant- 
ity of these matters contained in the soil, so 
much as on the chemical condition or assimilable 
state in which the soil presents them to the roots. _Ina 
word, plants and animals alike must be allowed to 
prepare their own pap, and according to their own 
culinary and mysterious processes. It is in the 
manner the ingredients of that pap are presented to 
the roots that the primary condition of soil-fertility 
depends, and which explains the unequal harvests 
from two seemingly identical fields. 

Flowing from these principles is the important 
necessity for securing the minute, the physical dis- 
semination of plant-food in the soil, so that it can be 
conveniently within reach of the rootlets, those unloco - 
motive stationary mouths always open like the bills 
of nestling birds, It is not the mass of mineral food 
in the soil which influences the yield, but in its 
fineness and its appropriate dissemination. All food 
not within seizure of the root is of no use to that 
root: all food not within reach of the mouth of an 
animal is of no use to that animal. Hence, in case 
of soils these cannot be made too friable nor the 
fertilizing agents, natural or artificial, cannot be 
rendered too assimilable or ready for being worked 
up. Then the cupboard of feeding property of the 
soil will be utilized. Make the mineral food assimil- 
able: next ensure its judicious physical distribution 
in the soil. So far analysis has not yet been able 
to group and measure these two conditions on which 
soil-fertility and plant-development depend. Science, 
however, is on the track of the solution and patience 
is the forerunner of success. 

Ina few of the co-operative dairy farms in Switzer- 
land some dissensions have arisen. Complaints were 
made by consumers that neither the milk, nor the butter, 
nor the cheese had the flavor desired. The cause was laid 
to the charge of the farmers employing commercial 
fertilizers and feeding the cattle too much on cake. 
The charges have not been borne out by test-experiment. 
Only more care has been recommended to be observed 
in the storing of the cake to keep away fungus, and 
to secure absolute cleanliness in the feeding troughs. 

Dr. Petersen has concluded his experiments on the 
comparative richness of meat from cattle fattened on 
grassland and inshed. -He attests that all fat stock as 
arule have the lean uniformly impregnated with fatty 
matter. The more lean meat is relatively rich in fat, 
the less water it will contain, and vice versa. Finally, 
the flesh of pasture fatted oxen is richer in nitrogen, 
that is, albuminous matters than those fattened under 
cover, and consequently more nutritious. 

Dr. Grasmann, as the result of his trials with the 
germination of beet seeds, recommends that between 
one-half and under one inch, is sufficient covering 
depth for sowings. 

Professor Welstein continues his crusade in favor of 
keeping cows clean.’ Those so cared enjoy better 
health, fatten quickest, and yield more milk. After a 
winter of shed-residence, the professor laments that 
the animals very often have more filth on _ their 
hides than flesh on their bones. This neglect, he adds, 
is one of the chief causes of cattle-plagues. 

Hennerbeg recommends that every stable and cow- 
shed ought to be provided with a thermometer and 
the normal temperature of the buildings maintained 
at 60 to 64 degrees Fah. Too high a temperature 
will irritate and weaken the animals, while too low a 
heat 50 degrees will exact more good without a 
corresponding benefit. Thus cold like fire consumes, 

— > =. 

Av San Francisco the Cupressus macrocarpa is most 
successfully used for converting seaside sand dunes into 
forests.— Queenslander. 

Coconugt-PLANTING, Suaar, Castor-orn PANT AND 
Lire Generauy IN JAmMAtcA.—From a bright letter in 
the Christian World by Samuel James Capper who 
igon avisit tohis brother, whois Inspector of Schools 


Ge ET Te 


in Jamaica, we take the following paragraphs of 
special local interest :— 

With us in the carriage was a young man, who was 
a fairly good representative of the modern Jamaica 
planter, in contradistinction to the typical West Indian 
proprietor of fifty years ago. He has the management 
of two or three estates belonging to his father or family, 
and also superintends a store in Mandeville, which was 
the original source of the family prosperity. I said he 
must have hishands pretty full. He replied, ‘‘ They 
ought to be,” but seemed rather glad of our two hours’ 
delay at the railway station, as it helped in the war 
constantly being waged, even more unremittingly in 
Jamaica than at home in England, against the arch 
enemy—time. This fortunate young man had only 
taken to his Jamaica life after three years at school 
at Stuttgart, two at Neuchatel, and three at the Uni- 
versity of Oambridge. As coconuts are fast becoming, 
in the decadence of the sugar industry, one of the 
staple products of the island, it may be interesting to 
notice how differently their value may be estimated. 
Our host at Spring Garden considered that when in 
full bearing’ you might calculate upon a net return 
from each tree of 4s per annum, and he considered the 
capital value of the tree, the land being thrown in, at 
£3. Our present friend said he had an estate with 
12,000 coconut palms upon it, of which if would be safe 
to reckon that 8,000 are in full bearing; that about 23 
each is all he ventures to calculate the annual yield at, 
and that if any one were to offer him £8,000 for the 
estate, with the 12,000 trees uponit, he would jump at 
the offer.* As a matter of fact, as a result of the 
general depression, large estates, if sold at all, seem to 
go for nominal prices. Within the past week three 
large sugar estates, comprising more than 3,000 acres, 
much of which acreage is in cane, were sold, with all 
buildings, machinery, and stock upon them, for £13,000. 
The fortunate purchaser, it is estimated, has received 
as part of his bargain oxenand cattle to the value of 
£8,000, It is, indeed, not an uncommon thing to hear 
of estates being sold for less than the value of the 
stock upon them, the land, houses, and machinery thus 
going for absolutely nothing. * * * ; 

At last our train got under way, taking us first 
through swampy ground covered by dense tropical bush 
mangrove, and other trees. This swamp, which covers 
many square miles, was fertile and cultivated land 
until a great hurricane in 1,726 which reduced it to 
its present condition. Leaving this dismal swamp 
we pass through what looks like a noble park on the 
grass of which graze many cattle, who are protected 
from the sun’s too ardent rays by magnificent um- 
brageous trees. Beyond the park we come upon the 
bright green of the sugar cane, and among the canes 
is working a gang of negroes, whose black skins and 
brilliant handkerchiefs and other clothing look very 


“picturesque against the bright verdure. The park, as 


well as the sugar estate, is the property of Mr. Ver- 
ley, a gentleman of colour now credibly reputed to 
be worth a quarter of a million sterling, who began 
his career as a working mechanic earning 1s6d. a 


‘day. This huge fortune he owes to his own industry 


and perseverance in establishing steam-mills and a 
bakery in Kingston, which shows that enterprise, when 
wisely directed, does not go without its reward even 
in Jamaica. * * * 

A weed which is much encouraged on the cuttings 
and embankments of the railway, as its roots bind 
the earth together, is the castor-oil plant; yet I be- 
lieve there is no export whatever of the oil from Jam- 
aica, and the bulk of what is used in the island is 
imported from England 


* We certainly agree that 2s per tree per annum 
ig a very good return: at 80 trees that would be 
£8 to the acre, a result above anything got save 
from the very best estates in Oeylon. R50 per acre 
is considered a good average return in Oeylon al- 
though in rich soil with careful cultivation and man- 
ure, this may be doubled (vide ‘Planting Moles- 
worth”). Jamaica hasa good market for its nuts 
in America, but there is little done in expressing 
oil or making copperah as yet.—Eb, 


joiw iy 1887. 
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TURTLE: A NEW MINOR INDUSTRY. 

It seems to us to be most desirable that in the 
midst of larger questions for discussion we should 
never wholly lose sight of those many minor 
industries, the successful prosecution of which 
goes so far towards increasing the sense of the 
happiness and prosperity of the native races 
among whom, we Huropeans, are dwellers. While it 
must be admitted that, primarily, the Ceylonese are, 
to a very great extent, dependent for both the qualities 
referred to, upon the successful results to Huropean 
enterprize, there is no doubt that they may be 
largely added to by the endeavour to point out 
new fields for the exercise of such industries as 
are particularly fitted for the labour of individual 
natives. We have on many occasions endeavoured 
to fulfil this—as we deem it to be—important 
obligation. The result to our having done so has 
sometimes uno doubt been failure; but that fact | 
need not, and should not, restrain us from further 
endeavour. 

That the commencement of new undertakings 
among the natives of Ceylon is always attended 
with many difliculties must be fully recog- 
nized by all those acquainted with their 
character and with their conservatism. By the 
latter term we characterize that indisposition 
to move out of settled grooves which is, 
of course, but the outcome of centuries of 
habit and in many cases of centuries of prejudice. 
Still, in spite of the many failures that must cert- 
ainly appear on the record, we believe that we 
can in many directions recognize the result of that 
leavening which the infusion of Huropean energy and 
of improyed education has introduced, There seems 
to have been no want of desire and no absence of 
enterprize in respect of the recent failure to es- 
tablish Fish-curing on a wider scale and on a 
sounder basis than the desultory methods which 
have been customary among our seaside population 
for ages almost immemorial. Circumstances have | 
been adverse, and some years must probably yet 
pass before they can become so changed as to 
admit of success where hitherto there has been 
nothing but non-suecess, We should not, however, 
suffer such present results to altogether discourage 
us. If we tail of achievement of our purpose and | 
desire in one direction, it still behoves us to draw 
attention to other sources whence it appears to us 
that our native population may yet draw contrib- 
utions towards that improvement in their indus- 
turial condition which we are sure eyery Huropean | 
co onist desires to see established. | 

A correspondent who from long experience with | 
such a subject is well qualified to inform us 
on the matter, expresses his regret that so little | 
harvest is reaped by what he terms the ‘turtle | 
crop” of this island. He points out to us that, 
whereas the islets which fringe the Jaffna Pen- 
insula absolutely team with these savoury reptilia 
while the market of the chief town of that pen. | 
insula is at all times almost glutted with fine 
specimens of them, it is extremely rare to’ see | 
one in the markets or bazaars of Colombo 
or of our southern towns generally, He is in-| 
clined to attribute much of the physica! superiority 
of the Tamil race over that possessed by the 
southern Sinhalese to the stimulating and nour- 
ishing diet thus freely, and at an extraordinarily | 
cheap rate, placed at their command, and he 
holds that were a system established and well | 
carried out—probably under some Government | 
ae hh which the turtle during their 


breeding season were protected from disturbance, 


they would soon so increase in numbers as to 
be compelled to seek feeding ground farther to the 
south, and so bring to the doors, as it were, of 
our North-western, Western and Southern Provinces, 
a food supply of a most valuable character which 
is now, comparatively, wanting to their people. 
Why it is that up to the present time the turtle 
have not migrated to the southward it is rather 
difficult to say. Perhaps on our’ western 
eoast the barrier of Adam’s Bridge greatly ham. 
pers that migration; while the eastern coast 
of the island presents first the disability of very 
rough seas, and, secondly, it possesses but few 
of those islets which afford the quiet breeding- 
grounds in which the turtle delights. But both 
at Kalpitiya and Negombo, as well as at the 
entrance to the Mutwal river, there are, we should 
say, many spots which if carefully watched and 
protected might furnish the quiet and security for 
which the female turtle seeks when about to in- 
cubate. The oyster has been made to accustom 
itself to habitats which it is not naturally inclined 
to, and with most profitable results. Why should 
not the turtle be made to be equally docile? We 
must recollect that for its flesh there is not only 
a wide local market, but that it might be possible 
for us to become successful competitors with the 
West Indies in the supply to European markets of 
that dried material which furnishes the basis of 
the nourishing soups so dear to gowrmets and 
so restoring to invalids. Much we think might 
be accomplished by a Society established for the 


express purpose of forwarding minor Native In- 
\ 


dustries. To its members might be read papers 
embodying the experience of those whose residence 
in certain localities might have made it of value 
over a wider field. In the direction we have 
named, as in many others, we teel sure there is 
much that might be usefully done. 


SS 
LONDON TEA COMPANIES. 
Darjeeling Oompany, Limited; paid up capital, 
£135,420, in 6,771 shares of £20 each ; area under cult- 
ivation 1,735 acres. Directors—Messrs. Henry Smith 
(chairman), William Sangster, James Percy Leith, and 
sir George Macleay, k.c.m.G. The twenty-second 
annual general meeting of the shareholders of this 
Company was held on the 4th inst.,, when the follow- 
ing interesting report was presentec to them by the 


| directors :— 


The crop of tea gathered in 1886 amounted to 
517,316 lb., being an increase of 6,279 lb, over the 
previous season, but the average price obtained for it 
was only 1s. 318d per lb, showing a decrease of 2°54d 
per lb, as compared with the average price of the 1885 
crop. ‘The proceeds of the sales amounted tu £32,411 
19s 5d., or £4,835 12s 2d. below those realised in 885. 
On the other hand, the rates of exchange between 
Calcutta and London were Jower iu 1886 than in the 


| previous year, so that the required amount in rupees 


was provided in India at a saving of £5,465 19s 6d, 
against £4,330 03 10d in 1885, although the amount 
of drafts issued on the Company in London was only 
£15,500 against £17,000 in 1885. 

The items to the credit of the profit and loss state- 
ment are as follows :— 


By Tea Account £32,411 19 5 
,, Exchange Account .,, 5,465 19 6 
», Sales of Tea, 1885 ... 18 19 0 
», Interest Account ... 20 2 2 


Total iD £37,917 O 1 


The expenditure in Darjeeling amounted to £17,35¢ 
lhs 7d, showing a considerable saving of £1,469 109 
44, over that in 1885, and Mr, Harcourt, the manager, 
deserves great praise for haying sueceeded in redage 
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fhe general expenditure, including insurance and 
charges on tea amounted to £7,968 12s 4d, being 
£572 Is 4d below that in 1885, 

Thus the several charges to the debit of the profit 
and loss statement are :— 


Expenciture in) Darjeeling £17,338 15 7 
Geueral expenditure 3,145 2 11 
Insuranee and charges on tea 4,823 9 5 
Total he he : £25,307 7 11 
Leaving a gross profit of 12,609 12 2 


£37,917 0 1 


The gross profit in 1885 was £14,293 4s 3d,so that 
the profit in 1886 shows a falling off of £1,683 12s 1d. 
Lut under the circumstances this may be considered a 
satisfactory result, particularly when it is remem- 
bered that the prices for Indian teas in 1886 were 
the lowest on record, and that unfavourable weather 
at the plantations during the season proved detri- 
mcntal to the production of teas of the finest quality. 

It is proposed to distribute the profit as follows ;— 


Commissions to staff £1,513 4 0 
Directors’ extra fees 75 0 0 
Income-tax be 380 16 8 
Dividend at 73 per cent 10,155 10 0 
Reserve fund wos es AS Wh 6 


£12,609 12 2 


The following comparatire statements show the oper- 
ations ot the Company during the past three years :— 
Toran OurrcRN oF TEA AND Cost aT 


PLANTATIONS. 
Acres lb. Ib. R. 
In 1884, 1,586 473,206 at 298 per acre, 174932 
sy) LSSbe GON! sll iieeabn SOM tes series, 183,082 
GULSSGhaleieo) Old ,okG) Abe 207) ye) ys 173,387 


Gross EXPENDITURE AND Cost PER LB. oF TBA, 
AVTER DEDUCTING TIE DIFFERENCE IN THE RATES 


ov EXCHANGE. 
In 1884, £23,856 cost per lb. 1s, 0°18d, 
wilesie eeP HOH csp cy Os, 11°90d. 
spills te}s mesa) ase a Os. 10°114, 


Accounv SALES WEIGHT or Tra, AVERAGE 
Pricks, AND PRocEEDS. 


In 1884, 468,239lb. at 1s. 641d. £33,975 

», 1885, 504,311,, at Is. 5°724., £37,247 

,», 1886, 512,173,, at 1s. 318d, £32,411 
DIyIDEND. 


The directors recommend the declaration of a divid- 
end at the rate of 74 per cent., clear of income-tax, 
to be tiace payable on and aftcr May 4th and the 
metubers will be asked to sanction this by resolution, 
From 3584 crop of tea, the dividend was 7 per cent, 

18*4 0 ” r) ” 
13386 te ” (D) ” 
Riseurip Provrrs, 

Ou the 3ist December, 1885, the amotint to the 

credit of this fund was £6,068 8 #8 


hd 


a re) 


Vrem profit and loss account, 1885 1,456 5 4 
| £5,424 14 0 

Vrom profit and Joss aceount, 1886 484 1 6 
Votal uudivided profits £5,908'15 6 


A portion of this amount has been invested in the 
purchase of £5,000 in New Youth Wales at 34 per cent, 
inscribed stock, at a cost of £4,840, 

Twa Season, 1887. 

The usual estimates have been prepared by the 
manager at Darjeeling, giving in detail the probable 
experditure at the plantations and amount of tea likely 
to be manufactured, should fair, ordinary weather be 
experienced, of which the following is an abstract :-—~ 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE AND CROP oF TEA. 


R. Lb. 

Sudder charges 11,498 seccn tin 

Ambotia Plantation 53,309 H 

Ging do 47,827 142.000 

Tukdah do 41,828 124,000 

Phoobsering do 23,632 72,000 
178,094 


538,000 


These estimat:s exhibit a probable increase in the 
outlay of R4714, and an increase in the crop of 
20,6841b. of tea, as compared with 1886. 

Moderate extensions have’ been made in the tea plant- 
ations during the past cold season. These new tea- 
drying machines have been supplied, and the mainten- 
ance of the plantations in a high state of effciency 
has been provided for.—/7. §& CO. Mail. 


—__ —- <> —___ 
TEA CULTURE AND THE NATIVES OF UVA. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
31st May 1887. 

I have been a long time answering your queries 
about the villagers. Much of my time has been 
spent in travelling lately, leaving little for cor- 
respondence. They (the villagers) have not taken 
yet to tea-cultivation, but many of them, especially 
from Paranagama, have gone to work on estates where 
tea is grown—compelled to work by their poverty, and 
I have no doubt that one result of this departure 
will, by and bye, be village tea-gardens, superseding 
the abandoned coffee. There are 80 or 90 Kandyans 
working on Warwick estate, I believe. I saw 
about 40 gathered at muster on an Uva estate some 
few weeks ago. The poor things were a painful 
contrast, in regard to condition, to the Tamils mus- 
tered on the same barbecue. 

In some places, when I ask the people why they 
do not take to tea, the reply is, ‘‘We have not got 
the money needed to begin, and we have not the 
strength for the work.” There is no doubt that 
large numbers of them are in a very sorry physical 
condition and are perhaps not strong enough for 
such work as tea cultivation requires, and there is 
no doubt also that with many there is very little 
inclination for work. 

It would be well worth while on the part of the 
Government to try the experiment and distribute 
tea seed. (treat poverty prevails in the villages and 
mueh sickness resulting from poverty. 


Be 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
BY DR. J, E. TAYLOB, F. L. S., F.G. 8., KC., 
Epitor or “ ScrzncE Gossip.” 

Recent experiments demonstrate that copperas or 
green vitriol (snlphate of iron) is a capital dressing 
for a variety of crops. A plot of ground measuring 
one-eighth of an acre, treated with 14lb. of the above 
aalt, yielded 5,287)b, of potatoes, showing an increase 
of 400lb. against the same size of a plot which was 
purposely left untteated. In another experiment the 
stilphate was apptied to a field of turnips, and the 
yield was as good as @ similar-sized field on which 
guano and dissolved bones had been used. In an es- 
periitient on two fields of hay, one was manured with 
the salt and the ether not; the yield of bay by the 
former was neatly dotble that of the latter. Other 
crops were equally benefited by it. 

Mr. R, Warrington has just published the results 
of the experiments he carried on at Rothamstead 
Inst autumn on the distribution of the nitrifying or- 
ganism in the soil. He shows that the conditions 
which favour nitrification in the subsoil are such as 
enable the air to pe etrate it. Artificial drainage, 
a dry season, or the growth of a luxuriant crop caus- 
ing much evaporation of the water of the soil—all, 
by removing the water from the soil, cause air to 

enetrate more or less deeply, and thus render nitri- 
Koation possible, Mr, Warrington concludes that the 
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nitrogenous matter of a clay subsoil is nitrifiable. 
The quantity of nitrates produced in the subsoil is 
smaller in every case than in the surface soils, but 
the proportion of the original nitrogen of the soil 
which was nitrified is on the whole quite as Jarge in 
the case of the subsoils asin that of the surface soils. 

Another new “ food for cattle’ has been discuvered, 
as if the world were not just now suffering from an 
excess of food materials. But such a food. It con- 
sists of sawdust mixed with certain chemicals b 
way of spice, and ‘other matter.” The composi- 
tion is said to form a very wholesome and nourish- 
ing food for pigs, horses, and ca'tle.—dAustralasian, 
April 9th. 

—————_(-j~—__ ——. 


PLANTING COMPANIES IN JAVA. 
Tur Deci-BaTaviA CoMPANY. 


De Indische Mercuuy learns that on a meeting of 
shareholders of the Deli-Batavia Oompany, held at 
Batavia on April !8th, it was agreed to fix, according 
toa proposal of the Dutch shareholders, 2sum amount- 
ing to f.1,000,000, and to discuss later on the emission 
of bonds. Likely there will be afforded to the share- 
holders in the run of the year another share of f£.260 
for any share of 1,000 guilders, at 125 per cent. 


Tim Wrst JAVA CINCHONA AGRICULTURAL COMPANY. 


We (Indische Mercuur) are evabled to record respect- 
ing this company the following particulars. The com- 
pany infend to bring about three very effective 
raising plantations, viz., Panjaran, large, 688 bouws; 
Tjiseureuh, large, 741 bouws; and Bajabang, large, 
579 bouws; respectively situated in the Assistant Re- 
sidence and Tjandjoer of the Preanger Districts. We 
are informed that all the above plantations are pro- 
ducing both coffee and cinchona, and the crops of 
1887 are, moreover, estimated yet at 92,970 kilo. cin- 
chona-barks and 200 piculs of coffee; of 1888 at 
114,500 kilo. cinchona-barks and 300 piculs of coffee; 
and of 1889 at 107,000 cinchona barks and 250 piculs 
of coffee. Estimation of the next year’s was considered 
to be not advisable. The cultivation of the plant- 
ations was, at January Ist, viz., 2,624,525 cinchona trees 
and 330,000 coffee trees, with a view to increase the 
number of cinchona trees with au«ther 1,800,000 trees 
by extending the cultivation, seeds and cuttings 
being in store. The social capital of the company is 
fixed at £.1,000,000. The plantations are bought at 
f.850,000. From the capital a sum of t.725,000 has 
been negotiated, and the remainder will be offered in 
sale a part ina few days. The directors will be com- 
posed, viz., Director, M. T. Boissevain, Esq ; Commis- 
sioners, E. Bunge, Esq., manager of the firm Bunge 
and Ov., H, M. van Eghen, Esq., manager of the firm 
Orommelin and Oo.,and Mr. T, Krol, late chief director 
of the Deli Company at Deli; Agents in India are 
Messrs. W. Rudolph and H. Gyselmau; the Committee 
of Superiatencence in India, the Jhr. J. W. EH. de 
Sturler, Esq., and Messrs. S.T. Dunlop and J. Diagertoz. 


A Lonpon Borantcan Counecror IN JAVA. 


As recorded by Mr. P. J. Wigman in the April issue 
of the Dutch dyricultural Horticultural and Lorest 
Culture Journal in Netherlands India, Mr, Curnow was 
landing at Buitenzorg in March, intending to get a 
collection of orchidees. He has. in view to collect 
10,000 phaloonopsis grandiflora in the South Preanger 
Districts, at the same time another 5,000 orchidees, viz., 
vanda tricolor, renanthera coccinea, Xc., will be received 
with pleasure. He told Mr. W. that the former way 
6 i, packing and despatching to London at once, after 
having collected a certain quantity of orchidees, was 
not more of use. Now a certain quantity is collected 
and transferred by the collector himself. By this way 
he is enabled to unpack and examine the plants, and 
there 13 agood chance more to have same alive at home. 
The Orchidecs says Mr. W. f.i. a large deal of dendro- 
biums vanda’s and renantheras may be despatched 
very well, but the phalenopsis grandiflora, known in 
India unter the name of Angrek Boelan, are suffering 
very much on the passage. There are already ten 
years that Mr. Curnon has keen travelling for Messrs, 
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During that time he was wo kin3 
in South and Ueutral America, Madagascar, Js: itisa 
India and Burmah. 

Tue Pacorran AGRicuLYuRAL Company. 


According to the Lndische Mereuns the Pagottan 
Agricultural Oompany is cstab.ished at Batavia, h ving 
in viuw to purchase the sugar manufactory Oetcran, 
situated in the Residence of Madioev. When tie 
acquisition does nut sueceed the company will be cou- 
sidered as never having existed. The capilal of tie 
company is fixed at £.200,000.—L. § C. Lxpress. 


(Lranslated from the Netherlands-Indian papers.) 


We learn from the Bataviaasch Nieusblad that the 
Svekabormi Association has petitioned the Nether- 
lands-Indiisn Government te protect insect-eating birds, 
to introduce a tax on firearms and soempitans (blow- 
pipes) and to prohibit the disturbance of nests and 
destruction of eggs. The Government, however, has 
replied that it does not see the use of such protection 
as suggested. This reminds us of our Ordinance for 
the Protection ef Wil: Birds, which, from what we 
see, seems to be a dead fetter. 

Several prosecutions have recently been instituted 
by the Netherlands-Indian Government, against Europ- 
ean Managers of estates in Hast Sumatra for the 
treatment of coolies, the last one being against Mr, 
H.W. F. Kearns, Manager of Ludwigsburg estate, 
Langkat. It is gratifying to see the Netherlands Indian 
stovernment using its utmost endeavours to secure the 
good treatment of coolies on the tobacco estates in 
East Sumatra, and we would direct the attention of 
those who are orly too ready to spread false reports 
regarding the condition of labeurers there to this fact. 
—Singapore Free Press, May 21st. 


(Translated for the Straits Times, May 25th.) 


In the district of Natal on the West Coast of Su 
matra the Controller has dise..vered coal fielils stretch 
ing over wide areas. The coal has been found by 
experiment to be of superior quality. 

At Samarang, so says the Loconotief, 1 soap factery 
is now in fuil swing, every preparation has be>n made, 
and all the raw materials for the purpose are at hand, 
It is well-known that of all animal and vegetable fats, 
coconut oil is the best for manufacturing certain kinds 
of soap in great demand ia Europe. Mr. Steenberg 
who bas started this particular enterprise is confident 
that he can turn out soaps equal in every way to the 
imported article, at moderate but remunerative rates. 
It is indeed absurd that coconut, oil must first travel 
to Hurvpeto return to Java in the form of soap. 

Telegrams intimwating improved sugar quotations in 
Europe have given a much needed impetus to trans~ 
actions in that article at Sourabaya, prices at one 
time reaching 9 guilders a picul. Ooffee too has been 
dealt in at very high ratesindeed. Offers for whole 
crops of parchment coffee at forty-five guilders a 
picul have been rejected. Planters in Java are con- 
fident of still brighter prospects. No wonder need 
be felt at this. News has come of short crops and 
disease among coffee especially in Brazil. In Java, 
however, leaf disease is prevalent which in theend 
must lead to lessened yields and a further rise of 
prices. The island has one advantage over Ceylon ia 
this respect. Leaf disease has so far not wrought such 
havoc as in the latter country. 

It is intended to hold at Batavia in September next, 
in the Botanical and Zoological Garden there, an 
exhibition of articles manufactured in) Netherlands 


eae from wood, rattan, horn, fibres, leaves, and 
eathers. 

Sugar growing in Java which proved so prosperous 
in bygone years, that, in 1$84, the yield totalled uearly 
six-aud-a-half million of piculs offers no prospect of ex- 
tension within the next few yeacs, vow that quotations 
tule solow. Growers there are ina bad way indeed 
| There seems to be some prospect of a railway being 
constructed on the West Coast of Sumatra, to tap es 

nsive coalfields jin the valley of the Ombilien riy 


Bill has been brought into the Netherlands State 
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General authorising its construction by Government. 
In Sumatra so far, the only railway in operation is a 
private line in Deli. The Ombilien fields have long 
been famed for the quantity and good quality of thecoals 
found there. For years, private enterprise has vainly 
sou.ht to move the Government to take some action 
for the devclopment of that productive region. 


DELI NEWS. 


(Translated for the Straits Times, May 25th.) 

In Deli, several planters have taken to growing 
paddy on fields too exhausted for tobacco cultivation, 
through coolies on the estates. Natives too have 
been carrying on paddy growing on similar land. 
But, for all this, the yield of rice there so falls far below 
requirements that, in 1885, no lessthan 240,000 piculs 
of thatarticle had to be imported. Pepper growing is 
steadily extending, save in the district of Assahan. 
There the cultivation of that product has considerably 
decreased in consequence of the exactions and squeezes 
ofthe holders of the plantations. In a neighbouring 
district, many new pepper estates have been started. 
In the island of Bengkalis, experiments in growing 
that article have been made without satisfactory 
results worth mentioning, 

Planters in Deli have become keenly alive to the 
disadvantage of trusting to only one product. Tobacco, 
at present their mainstay, may at any time fail them. 
Other kinds of cultivation have been tried energetic- 
ally without encouraging success. On Mariendal 
estate, coffee trees have been planted by the hundred 
thousand in all. At bearing time, wet w eather interfered 
with the ripening of the berries. Drying operations, 
{oo, were attended by difficulties partly overcome by 
improved driers. The outturn shipped off to Europe 
as parchment coffee, realised low prices. ‘Tae cultiv- 
ation of Liberian coffee on this estate had tobe 
abandoned from the results proving bad indeed. This 
Variety seems to take more kindly to the environ- 
ment of the Tanah-Abang estate in Serdang, where 
the yicld, 150 piculs in 1885, was almost doubled last 
year. Ooffee has niso been planted on two other 
estates in Deli. Cocoa growing has so far failed to 
answer expectations, Indiarubber and Guttapercha 
planting, do not offer a more promising outlook. 
Near Medan, rameh growing yielded a fair crop. 
Trials with newly invented machinery for preparing 
the fibre, resulted unsatisfactorily. At Sungei Agul, 
indigo cultivation with seeds from Guatemala has 
been tried with some success. The experiment fully 
came up to expectations. The quality of the article 
turned out, though prepared in a primitive way, 
proved very good. Gold piospecting in Bila only led 
to disappointment. 


<< 

COFFEE IN BRAZIL. 

The Rio News of April 6th states :— , 
The recent spurt in our coffee market is but 
another proof of what we have sustained, that 
Rio must prepare to hold much larger stocks than 
has heretofore been the practice, and that con- 
suming markets will be more and more disinclined 
to pile up large quantities of coffee when their 
necessities can be so rapidly and readily supplied 
from this. The recent moyement here undoubtedly 
arose because our market was the cheapest at the 
moment, and as prices here have been advanced 
sharply, the demand may become les: urgent and 
is, we think, likely to be more moderate pending 
another accumulation of stock and a consequent 
modification in prices. While advices from abroad 
are undoubtedly stimulating, we incline to believe 
that the movement in consuming markets has been 
purely speculative. Thereis no absolute explan- 
ation of the small average receipts in March. 
Opinions vary as interests are concerned and un- 
favourable weather, or the absolute scarcity of the 
bean, are in turn ascribed as reasons for our 
small supply. We incline to believe that a third 
hypothesis might be added, viz, that factors 
here have advised planters to restrict their ship- 


ments, pending the movement that has occurred 
in our market. Absolute scarcity as yet we do 
not credit, and either, or both, of the remaining 
reasons must be considered temporary. Unfavour- 
able weather cannot always continue, and the 
advance in prices here will modify the counsels 
of factors relative to shipments from the interior. 
Therefore we look to not more than a moderate 
business, until prices again reach such a range as 
will again attract the attention of consuming markets. 
There is very little said at present about the 1886-87 
crop. A significant remark is made by a writer in our 
principal journal, in which he disclaims a belief 
in no crop, and estimates for 1886-87 one-half 
a erop, to be supplemented by the produce of 
new plantations in Minas, 8. Paulo and Espirito 
Santo. Here is the very factor that leads to mis- 
calculation in coffee crop estimates, and subse- 
quent disappointment and loss. It matters yery 
little to the consumer whether coffee be pro- 
duced in the Parahyba valley, or in the provinces 
above mentioned, provided it be exposed for sale 
in the Rio market, and it would almost seem 
that some modification of the earliest crop estim- 
ates is possible, There is one feature in the 
trade that at no distant date is likely to be of 
importance. We allude to the increasing coffee 
shipments from the port of Victcria, Espirito 
Santo, to direct consuming markets. This cofiee 
was formerly a part of the Rio crop, and its 
shipment direct will ultimately tell on our export 
figures. Whether an increase in the production 
of Minas and in such parts of 8. Paulo as are 
tributary to Rio will suffice to meet the reduc- 
tionin the supply of our market from Espirito Santo 
is a question that only time can solve. We may 
close our remarks by confessing that we see little 
probability of our supply for the six months, 
January-June, of this year, reaching 2,000,000 bags 
as we estimated it would in January ist. We 
do not doubt that the coffee could be produced, 
but for this purpose so high a range of prices 
in our market would be requisite, upon which it 
seems to us injudicious to calculate, that we con- 
sider a modification in our estimate of the supply 
for the last half of the present crop necessary. 
eee 
CHEAP QUININE, 


(Straits Times, May 30th. ) 

The Planters’ Association at Bandong in Java 
has appointed a permanent committee to start a 
movement which should command every support 
and aid in this part of the world. Its object is 
to cheapen the retail price of quinine, and bring 
it within the reach of almost every one. That 
remedy, so indispensable in tropical countries, has 
of late risen considerably in retail value, notwith- 
standing the circumstance that its wholesale price 
within the last few years has fallen sixty per cent. 
Lire association in question has taken steps to 
remedy the evil by strenuous efforts to supply 
the article not only in Netherlands India, but 
also in adjacent foreign colonies at rates 
which would admit of the poorest people laying 
in adequate stocks of it. This class _ of 
society forming the bulk of the population, 
sufiers most from the high rates ruling. Only 
well-to-do persons can freely supply themselves 
with the article. As may be expected, this unto- 
ward state of things has taken effect detrimentally 
upon the sale of quinine, and upon cinchona 
cultivation as well, especially in Java. To bring 
about a change for the better in this respect, the 
permanent committee of the abovementioned associ- 
ation took counsel with some of the leading quinine 
manufacturers in Hurope. Their object in view 
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was not only to bring the price of quinine as low 
as was consistent with fair profits, but also to 
secure it in the handiest and readiest form ad- 
mitting of meeting adequately the demands of 
consumers. The managers of a quinine manu- 
factory in Brunswick came to terms with the com- 
mittee. They made arrangements for supplying Java 
consumers first of all with quinine in bottles con- 
taining 80 gelatine capsuled pills, at rates 70 per 
cent cheaper than those generally charged by 
apothecaries. Powdered quinine they undertake to 
supply at one-third the prevailing quotations. 
When once business enterprise on these lines has 
fairly come into play, prices may be expected to 
fall still more, to the material advantage of all 
classes especially the psorer ones. As mentioned 
above, the committee when a fair start has been 
given to the undertaking, intend to extend the 
sphere of their operations toneighbouring countries 
and colonies. It has already made enquiries on 
the subject, with the result of showing that matters 
there in this respect are as bad as in Java. In Brit- 
ish India, for instance, the Government haslong been 
fully alive to the fact, that in the interest both of the 
common people .and of cinchona cultivation, there 
was urgent need of lessening as much as possible 
the retail price of quinine. For establishing branches 
of the committee in neighbouring colonies, there is 
every encouragement. Jacilities may be counted 
upon and taken advantage of. The measures to 
be taken are said to admit of the wants of con- 
sumers being satisfactorily met. When other quinine 
manufacturers take the hint and do likewise, com- 
petition will arise. The committee have not over- 
looked this contingency. Arrangements have been 
made to t st new brands of quinine coming into 
the market. The late Dr. Moens, an eminent quino- 
logist, certified favourably as to the quinine of the 
Brunswick manufactory aforesaid, after testing it at 
the request of the committee. The latter have 
secured capital sufficient for present requirements 
by means of donations and subscriptions. The 
managers are however fully aware that efficient 
working and abiding advantage demand more 
systematised organisation on a permanent footing. 
To extend its sphere of operations and to further 
the good work of cheapening quinine in Java as 
well as in the adjoining European colonial poss- 
essions, they have set to work floating a company 
in shares to conduct a trade in that article. The 
profit aimed at, will be moderate but sufficient to en- 
sure the shareholders a good investment for their cap- 
ital. The committee set no store by large profits, 
but intend merely to act as intermediary between 
the manufacturers and consumers of quinine. The 
primary object in fact is to further the consump- 
tion of quinine, and thereby to give as great an 
impetus as possible to the cultivation of cinchona. 
They will be quite content with a 5 percent return 
on the capital required for the purpose. The 
committee certainly are entitled to the coun- 
tenance and assistance of all philanthropic and 
right-thinking persons. Strenuous effort to gener- 
alise and push on the use of quinine in tropical 
lands by lowering its price, deserves every success. 


See eee 


Tra.—The Hupao says that since the 28rd _ult., nearly 
100 piculs of tea have arrived at Moochow from Pei-ling. 
aud the price, per picul, averaged from 16,000-17,000 
cash to 22,000-28,000 cash, being cheaper than last 
year, by five or six thousand cash per picul. The value 
of copper cash is, however, higher than last year, and 
the prices vary accordingly. On aceount of frequent 
ruinduring the picking of the leaves, the taste and 
colour of the teas are not good; experienced tea deat- 
ers predict that the tea business this year is not likely 
to be profitable, 
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| TOBACCO, CINCHONA AND COFFEE IN 


NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 


Attention continues to be drawn in Java to 
British North Borneo, as a field for tobacco plant- 
ing. Dealers at Rotterdam have not failed to 
sound a note of alarm in _ this respect. They 
have the acuteness to perceive that the compet- 
ition arising in North Borneo, bids fair to prove 
dangerous to planters in Java and Deli. One 
Netherlands trade journal admits that the good 
quality of the article grown in that land of pro- 
mise, shows that experienced planters will find 
there a profitable field for the exercise of energy 
and industry. It deems, however, that planters in 
the neighbouring Dutch Colonies need not make 
themselves uneasy at present, owing to the plant- 
ing community in horth Borneo being sparse, and 
from uncertainty as to the actual extent of guit- 
able land. It advises them, should the country be 
really fertile, to lose no time in taking advant- 
age of the new opening, and settling down them- 
selves there. : 

During the first quarter of the present year, the 
Government cinchona plantations in Jaya have 
suffered severely from hurricanes which wrought 
great havoc in many localities. On one estate, no 
less than 1,500 cinchona trees were uprooted. The 
bark crop last year reached 525,698 half. kilo- 
grammes, a heavy increase over 1885. There is 
every prospect of this year’s crop far exceeding 
expectation. 

The Surabaya Courant, on the authority of a corre- 
spondent in Mid Java, says that coffee leaf-disease, 
prevalent enough there in certain places, does not 
seem to spread apace. The signs of its presence are 
manifest enough, readily to catch the eye. Few 
of the diseased trees ever ripen the berries they 
happen to bear. The crop looks dismally small 
as it is. Blossoms, however promising at 
bearing time, very seldom come to anything. Leaf 
disease sometimes relaxes its hold for a while, 
only to return with fatal results to trees over 
wide areas. It has rade such destructive progress 
in that part of the island, that coffee cultivation 
scems ruined past recovery. Even with high prices 
it has no chance of becoming sufficiently remuner- 
ative to admit of adequate business enterprise in 
that particular line. Continuous short crops and 
the death of whilom productive and vigorous trees, 
prove a sore discouragement. Hopes arising from 
disease apparently losing ground, have also invavi- 
ably come to nought, by its recurrence with increased 
virulence and strength. Meanwhile, at Surabaya, 
the price of coffee has been rising rather wildly. ‘At 
one time it shot up amazingly high only to fall 
shortly to 50 guilder cents per catty. A further 
rise to 60 cents was confidently expected. The 
available quantity of coffee in the market happens, 
unfortunately, to be small there. Sugar on the con- 
trary continues to decline in price after a fitful 
rise. At present, a waiting policy suits Java grow- 
ers best. By last advices, crushing operations had 
not yet set in. The canes are deficient in juice of 
the required strength, owing to rainy weather. The 
sun must reassert itself before matters mend. In 
that part of Java, the cane in the fields looks splendid 
and unusually tall with no signs of disease. In 
East Cheribon and Tegal, disease among cane has 
done much mischief. Plant cane from other dis- 
tricts cannot stand against it. During the rainy 
season the disease in question in spite of every safe- 
yuard, has made considerable progress. It has 
gained in virulence, and has spread over still wider 
areas. The roots of the plant are first attacked. The 
cane soon withers, and the juice wholly dries up or 
becomes deteriorated, 
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The Batavia Niewwsblad draws attention to the 
circumstance that, with capital supplied by Deli 
planters, one of the Penang hills has been secured 
for the purpose of starting a Netherlands British 
sanitarium called the ‘‘ Crag”’ chiefly for Huropeans 
from the East Coast of Sumatra. It stands at a 
height of 2,300 feet above sea level in a cool climate, 
and is said to be especially suitable for the diseases 
arising from malarious surroundings The establish- 
ment is said to be under the business management 
ofa Netherlander, and to be under the superintend- 
ence of the Consul-General for the Netherlands. 


—— 
THE INDIAN DUYY ON RICE. 

English rice millers and merchants have a grievance 
which is very strongly felt. Discussing the matter 
from a free-trade point of view, they urged that rice, 
far from enjoying any such boon has to struggle against 
a repressive impost that is of ruinous effect. There 
was up to 1873 an export duty upon wheat sent out 
of India, but in that year it was repealed, and since 
then the Indian wheat trade has multiplied tenfold. 
But the export duty of 6d per cwt. on rice sent out 
of India and Burmah has been maintained, and since 
1873 the rice trade of the United Kingdom has de- 
ereased 27 per cent. ‘These two matters have a 
direct bearing upon each other. The uncleaned rice 
that is brought to this coun'ry is manufactured 
into white rice, rice flour, and rice meal, and 
there is direct competition between the two latter 
products and similar wheat products. Hence the 6d 
per cwt. export tax upen rice places the English 
rice merchants and millers at a direct disadvantage 
in competing with wheat millers and corn merchants. 
Nor is this all. The export duty is the same upon both 
cleaned and rough rice, and this practically gives the 
miller in Burmah an advantage of about 4s per ton in 
shipping cleaved rice to the Continent. Th n, when 
the rice from Burmah reaches France it is admitted 
duty free, whereas if it be sent to France from Eng- 
lnad, an import duty is levied of 39s 63d per ton, 
and this differential treatment has simply ruined the 
English rice trade with the Continent. When to these 
grievances is added the fact that in some Crown colon- 
jesa duty is levied upon rice that renders business im- 
possible, it is not surprising that the rice trade is en- 
deavoring to bring their troubles under the notice of 
Parliament. They have enlisted the services of Mr. 
Baden Powell in the matter, and when opportunity 
offers, the Honorable Member will have little difficulty 
in showing that the policy that has been pursued has 
had a disastrous effect both upon invested capital 
and the employment of labour in rice mills.—G@rocer. 
[The Indian Government offers no defence for the 
one export duty retained in their tariff except that 
in present circumstances the revenue derived from 
the sixpence (itdoes not seem much) on each ecwt. 


cannot be sacrificed.— Ep. ] 


Tue Mar Issur of ne ee Bulletin contains a 
useful summary of facts, now for the first time brought 
together, respecting Bowstring hemp. This valuable 
fibre, which is valued in London at 301. per ton, it 
yielded by some ten or twelve species of Sansevieria, 
a liliaceous genus of plants, very abundant on both 
the east and west coasts of tropical Africa, but ex- 
tending also to Ceylon and India. They are described 
as essentially tropical plants, with mottled leaves; they 
prefer a rich moist soil, and a comparatively humid 
climate. The fibre is very firm and elastic, hair-like, 
and silky; it takes dye very readily, and the refuse 
material, or tow, can be converted into excellent paper. 
One species, described as Sansevieria longiflora, sent by 
Sir John Kirk from Zanzibar, has leaves 9 feet long, 
and the fibre is described by experts as ‘‘very bright, 
clean, strong fibre, and in every way a most desirable 
commercial article.” The opinion is expressed that 
this will doubtless prove a new fibre-plant of great 
value. We would mention that these Bulletins are 
published by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 
and can be obtained either directly or through any 
bookseller, 


TOBACCO AND SUGAR IN MANILA. 
(Translated for the Straits Times ) 

A correspondent assures the Comercio that the curs 
rent tobacco crop in the island of Luzon looks flour- 
ishing, but that there is every prospect of the crop 
proving short of last year’s. This falling off is as- 
cribable to many cultivators having given up grow- 
ing it. They grudge the toil and trouble attending 
the cultivation of an article requ'ring so much care 
and attention, and fetching now-a-days such unre- 
munerative prices. This is especially the case in the 
province of Isabela. There, growers display such in- 
difference and heedlessness in bringing tobacco of 
inferior quality to market, that the article in ques- 
tion has steadily fallen into discredit. Many cultiv- 
ators instead of remedying the evil by paying more 
attention to securing a product of superior quality 
become discouraged, and make hardly an effort to 
carry on an industry, formerly so profitable but now 
fast declining. 

The sugar growing interest in the islands has been 
favoured by Government, which bids fair to help 
them materially in facing the sea of troubles men- 
acing them. The Home authorities have sanctioned 
the reduction of the export duty on sugar in Philip- 
pine ports by twenty per cent. The sugar planters 
in sore straits indeed in the islands, welcome this 
slight relief with joy. Little as the reduction looks, 
it is something to be thankful for. 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PHANTING REPORT. 


THE MONSOON—DEMAND FOR TEA PLANTS—INDIAN TEA 
SEED A FAILURE—THE LIFE OF THE TEA TREE—IN- 
CREASE IN NUMBER OF TEA FACTORIES—THE MACINNES 
TEA ROLLER --COOLIES AND HARDROLLING. 

6th June 1887. 

The monsoon so far has been mild, without 
much high wind, and there has been splendid 
planting weather. There is a considerable demand 
for tea plants, and although a little while ago 
those who had gone in for nurseries as a spec 
did not see their way out of them very 
profitably, still this is pretty much changed now. 
Orders are coming in somewhat freely, and 
several with plants for sale are booked up to 
their full extent, and deliveries are large. 

There is a considerable amount of discontent 
at the results of Indian seed. It is, if true, a 
fraud and a failure than ought else, and those who 
have dealt most largely in it, have least faith in 
it, and incline to have their wants for seed sup- 
plied for the future from local gardens of approved 
Jats. : 
.In regard to the longevity of the tea tree, one 
has to go pretty far afield to settle this. How 
long it will last in Ceylon may perhaps be known 
by some future generation, but not likely to be a 
burning question for a considerable time to anyone 
else than Indian tea planters. But asa contrib- 
ution to what it can do in Japin, there was a 
visitor in this district lately from that part of the 
world, and he spoke of tea gardens which he had 
seen, the leaf from which was reseryed for the 
Mikado and had been so all along. There were in 
those gardens vigorous trees, which were said to 
be three hundred years old. A good deal less than 
that would satisfy the present Ceylon planter. 

Factories keep going up, on all sides, and what 
before would have had a newspaper notice, is now 


allowed to pass unchronicled. It is not everyone, . 
however, who goes in fora three-storied iron store 


from home, such asis at present being erected on 
New Peradeniya estate. ‘he workis being done 
by an engineer imported from home, who will see 
to its erection, and the removal of the machinery 
already in the place, 


Although the Badulla side of the country is not 


yet very forward with its tea, still they have their 


own roller, that designed by Mr. John McInnes. Isqw 
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some samples of leaf rolled by this hand-machine, 
and it was all that could be desired, wiry and 
with a fine twist, One who has been using the 
roller for some time speaks very favourably of it. 
Hesays:‘‘ One great advantageit has is its simplicity, 
and coolies soon understand it. If hard-rolling is 
wanted, any amount of pressure can be put on 
without any trouble—with power it ought to be 
perfection.” As long as the cooly has to be depended 
on for tea rolling there is always a difficulty and 
will alwaysbe, whatever maybe the machine. To 
depend on Ramasami in this kind of thing is a 
constant worry: he does not like hard-rolling, and 
so you always find a sigh for power, to get rid of the 
constant driving which is wanted to keep him up 
to the mark. J fancy he finds it especially when 
the weights are put on to be ‘‘a horrid grind.” 
PrrpERcoRn. 
— SP 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


By BovErron Kepwoop, F.1.C., F.C.S. 

From a Cautor Lecture so entitled, we take a few 
interesting extracts:— 

Probably the earliest descriptive mention of petroleum 
was made by Herodotus who about, 450 nc. gave 
an accouut of the pitch lakes of the Island of Zante, 
and referred to the use of bitumen which had been 
brought down by the waters of the Is into those 
of the Huphrates, in the building of the walls of Baby- 
lop. ‘This writer describes a well at Arderrika, thirty: 
five miles from Susa, which produced asphalt, salt, 
avd oij, the mixture being drawn from the well in 
half a wine skin, and poured into a receptacle, when 
the asphalt and salt became solid, and the oil, which 
was black and emitted a strong odour, separated. 
A distinct reference to the use of petroleum occurs 
in the account of the building of the tower of Babel 
in the Book of Genesis, for the word “slime’’ in 
the Hoglish version is aspha/tos in the Septuagint and 
bitumen in the Vulgate. Sir Lyon Playfair is of opinion 
that some form of petroleum is more than once 
referred to in the Old Testament, under the generic 
name of salt, and he hazards the conjecture that 
Lot’s wife was converted into a pillar of asphalt, as 
this would constitute an enduring monument which 
might have been ~seen by Josephus, and his contemp- 
orary, Olement of Rome, both of whom declared 
that they saw it, while a pillar of common salt would 
have been washed away by the first shower of rain. 
Travellers to Persia and India, before the discovery 
of the Oape of Good Hope route, speak of the pitch 
fountain of Oyun Hit, on the Euphrates, and the 
people of the locality have a tradition that the bit- 
umen for the building of the tower of Babel was 
collected there. The use by the Egyptians, for em- 
balming, of the bitumen found in the valley of the 
Indus, is mentioned by Strabe and Diodorus of Sicily, 
and the former also relates how this substance rose 
to the surface of the Dead Sea during or after 
earthquakes, The existence of the petroleum de- 
osits of the Apsheron Peninsula has probably been 

own for at least 2,500 years, for it is believed 
that the Persian fire-worshippers frequented Surakhani 
from the time of Zoroaster, who lived not later than 
600 uc, The so-called ‘eternal fires” at Surakhani 
tesult from the burning of the natural gas which 
issties from the gtound in cousiderable quantity, and 
a temple still exists which, until recently, was fre- 
quented by fire-worshippers. 

There are at present about 26,000 more or less 
productive wells in the oilefields of the United 
States, 

Then follow figtires showing tbat the production 
rose from 5,000 barrels in 1859 to 31,000,000 in 1882, 
the culminating year, In 1885 it went down to 
21,600,0°0. 

In 1885 the production of Russian crude petroleum 
at Baku was no less than 1,370.00 tons, 


When I visited Bukuio the autumn of 1884, there | 


were about 100 drilled wells in the neighbourhood, 
but I was informed that only sbout 100 of these 


were, at the time of my visit, producing. Of the 
100 wel!s only some 20 were flowing wells. The 
producing territory on which all the wells supply- 
ing the requiremeuts of the Baku _ refiners are 
situated is noi more than three-and a half miles 
square. Some of the wells are, however, enormously 
productive. I saw one throwing up a stream of 
oil at the rate of more than one million gallons 
per twenty-four hours, and others have yielded at 
the rate of more than double that qaantity. * 
We shall presently see that this small tract of 
land bears a very swall proportion to the total 
area of the petroleum lands of Southern Russia, 
and when we came to consicer the geograpical 
aspect of our subject, we shall have to deal with 
other regions in this country, in which more or 
less oil has been obtained. —Journal of the Society of Arts. 
—_---e—- — 


THE SUGAR CANE AND SUGAR INDUSTRY 
AT MAURITIUS. 
(Lranslated from the “ Revue Agricole,” Port-Louis, 
February 1887, for the “ Tropical Ayriculturist.’”’) 
(Continued from page 791.) 


CuarrerR IIT. 

During a considerable time, the sugar industry of 
Mauritius had only to compete with other inter- 
tropical colonies, and found its lf placed in such con- 
ditions of equality as permitted it to maintain this 
competition without disadvantage. In all cases, the 
climates in the competing countries were similar, the 
soil was or «qual fertility and the processes of cultiv- 
ation and manufacture were the same. ‘Lhe develop- 
ment which has taken place in EKurope during the 
last fifteen years in the cultivation of beet root, and 
in the manufacture of sugac the:efrom, has changed 
this state of things. The price of sugar has fallen 
to such an extent that the colonial sugar iudustry, 
taken iu the aggregate, bas ceased to be remuner- 
ative, and the planters in the Qolonies see themselves 
uuder the necessity of finding some means of pro- 
ducing the article at a cheaper rate. 

For the solution of this problem there are two 
conditions to be fulfilled: reduce the expenditure 
which has already been done, and increase the pro- 
duce which remaius to be accomplished. 

The augmentation of production raises two problems 
of different orders. Ou one part the increase in the 
agricultural produce, which is a question of agronomy. 
On the other hand, the increase in quantity obtained 
in the manufacture; which divides itself again into 
two distinct sections, the extraction of the juice con- 
tained in the cane, which isa question in mechanics 
and physics, and the extraction of sugar from the 
juice which comes under the domain of chemistry, 

As to what coucerns the agricultural producticn, 
we have before us this fact, tbat whilst the 
mean produce on well cultivated 1and does not exceed 
4,000 lb, an acre, it has frequently been established 
that in particular instances the production has been 
as much as 12,000 and eyen 15,000 lb, an acre; 
from which it is evident that the average production 
hardly reaches to one-third of what it might be, 
Tn the face of such disproportion, it seems reason- 
able to assume that the mean production might be 
considerably increased by more judicious methods of 
cultivation and a more suitable use of fertiizing 
agents. In localities sufficiently watered by the ruiu- 
tail, itis not difficult to merease production by a more 
liberal application of manure aud by more minete 
care in the cultivation, but such a mode of operation 
of necessity involves merease of expenditure which 
goes dicectly against the object inyiew. Vhe question 
is thus evaded, and to prevent useless outlay on 
munure which increases the cost of production 
without any corresponding advantage, we have still 
to find out a certain soil being given, the relative 


* The Armstrong No, 2 weil, in Butler County, 
Pennsylvania, one of the most proufic kuown iu thy 
United States, yielded only 260,000 gallous per twenty 
four hours, 


aq 


proportions mroportions of the different fertitizers dpybe ciapioyed Tne Gulia lL ak etc oca pT ia ica eae the different fertitizers to be employed, 
80 as to produce the greatest quantity of sugar at 
the lowest possible cost. 


This is a problem, for the solution of which, the 
primary data are almost entirely wanting. We ‘know 
as a general rule, that we have to supply the plants 
with azote, phosphoric acid, lime and potash, but we 
are still ignorant of the nature of the action of these 
different elements on vegetation, or what the effect 
is, which each of them exercises on the sugar 
contained in the cane, Nor are we any better in- 
formed as to the form in which each is most advan- 
tageously presented to the plant, nor are opinions 
fixed even as to the best method of application. 
Is it better to place them on the surface leaving the 


rain to cause them to penetrate into the soilP Or 
is it preferable to incorporate them with the soil 
by a systematic digging, or ought we rather to 


concentrate them at the foot of each plant? 


Again, what are we to think as regards renovating 
the soil by means of cultivation more or less un- 
productive, such as peas, the embrevatte, &c., which 
cultivation improves the soil in a certain measure, 
but which has the disadvantage of leaving capital 
idle for alonger or shorter period on which interest 
has to be paid? May it be possible by the employ- 
ment of manure to do without the rotation of un- 
productive crops? 


Such are the principal questions raised by the 
problem for increased production, questions which can 
only be solved by numerous and minute experiments, 
carried on methodically on establishments especially 
devoted to such researches. If we turn from cultiv- 
tion to manufacture, we find before us questions fully 
as important and equally complex. 


The first point is the separation of the cane juice 
from the, woody fibre of the plant. Hitherto this 
operation has been effected by the crushing power of 
cylinders turned by machinery. 

But, although we seem to have attained the max- 
imum crushing power which is mechanically possible, 
this separation is accomplished in a very imperfect 
way, the best mills still leaving in the ‘‘ bagasse” or 
cane refuse from 20 to 25 per cent of the total juice 
contained in the cane, which represents 25 to 33 per 
100 of the juice obtained. Amongst the numerous 
methods which haye been proposed for the purpose 
of reducing this loss to the minimum that which 
seems to present the best chances of success is 
“Ja diffusion,’ or extraction of the succharine matter 
by boiling the cane. But the application of this method 
to the sugar cane presents difficulties which do not 
appear to have been as yet overcome. 

Besides the modifications of the apparatus used in 
the case of beet root, in order to adapt it to the 
manipulation of sugar cane, which modifications in 
some respects are at the present time subjects of 
experimental investigation, there are other difficulties 
of a grave nature which must be kept in mind, 
First, the increased quantity of fluid to be evaporated, 
increasing the quantity more or less considerable of 
coal which is rendered necessary, 


Secondly, the difficulty of drying the husk of the 
cane when removed from the boilers (diffuseurs) or 
digesters, 60 a8 to render it fit for fuel, as is now 
done with the “ bagasse” (cane trash or “ampas” 
as itis called in Java), 


The idea has been suggested of abandoning the use 
of the refuse of the cane as fuel, and the opinion 
has been put forward that by digging it into the 
fields as manure, it would represent a value equivalent 
to the cost of replacing it as fuel by coal, but this isan 
opinon that has not yet been confirmed by experience, 


The loss of sugar consequent on the incomplete 
extraction of juice from the cane is not the only 
results of the imperfection in our processes of manu- 
facture; we must also bear in mind the quantity of 
sugar retained in the molasses and which ‘may be 
estimate | as a tenth of the qaintity of sugar con- 
tained in the cane juice, This is caused by the 
preseuce in the juice of glucose, mucilage and differ. 
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ent salts, all of which substances have the effect of 
opposing the crystallisation of the sugar. 


And this loss of quantity is not the only result of 
the presence of such mollasses forming Inatter, we 
must remember that the loss in quality in the 2nd, 
3rd and 4th boilings caused by the discoloring pro- 
duced by these sane matters may be calculated at 
from 3 to 10 per cent of the value of the whole 
crop. 


Let us vow add the sugar which remains in the 
skimmings that which is dispersed in evaporation 
in the triple effects, and lastly the unavoidable waste 
which takes place in some proportion, and we shall 
arrive at the conclusion that the loss imeurred in 
manipulation of the juice is equal to that arising 
from its imperfect extraction from the cane, and that 
each of these losses represents fully 20 per cent of 
the sugar produced, ‘There is thus a total loss of 
43 per cent resulting from imperfect manufacture. 

Thus it will be seen that there is a wide field open 
to the researches of scientific men, and it is greatly 
to be desired that agreeably to the request addressed 
to Government by the Chamber of Agriculture, sub- 
stantial rewards should be offered for the discovery 
of the means of reducing this loss to a minimum, 


To sum up the result of the imperfection of our 
process of manipulation as well as of our system of 
cultivation is, that our soil produces hardly the half 
of what it ought to yield, and that there is room 
for the hope that important improvements might be 
effected in these matters, if a plan of serious studies 
could be organized, systematically conducted and 
pursued with that perseverance which can alone 
jead to success, 


EXHIBITION AT OONEGLIANO.—An important ex- 
hibition of apparatus and implements for the pre- 
vention of the diseases of the vine, and for destroy- 
ing insects that infest it, was heid last month at 
Oonegliano. The exhibitors, who were not limited to 
Italians, were 197 in number, and of the 524 different 
machines, apparatus, and implements shown, 450 were 
connected with application of milk of lime, the most 
effectual remedy for the disease called peronospora, 
the proportion being from 8 to 10 of slaked lime to 
100 of water. The experiments, made before a jury 
composed of the most eminent viticulturists and 
scientific men, which lasted five days, will be de- 
scribed in a report to the Minister of Agriculture, 
and will contain a variety of useful information and 
plates. Three gold medals, three silver with money 
prize of 150 franes, seven silver ones, and four bronze 
ones were awarded, and besides these, three special 
premiums were given by the local agricultural com- 
mittee.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 

Mr. Gow’s Tra WiTHERER AND 1Ts Work.—I 
have this morning seen and tasted samples of tea 
made by Mr. Gow’s witherer, sold at the same 
time and by the same broker as a break of tea from 
the same estate, but made by the ordinary process 
during the same week and in similar weather: the 
one tea was finished off in two hours, the other in 
twenty-four hours, The broker who sold them knew 
Loshing of these conditions, and it is worthy of note 
that the two parcels sold for the same price within 
a farthing, a difference not worth considering. So 
far as I was able to judge, there was really nothing 
to choose between the two lots, a fact which proved 
beyond doubt that the new withering process is ab- 
solutely successful, although these teas were made in 
favourable weather; and, therefore, did not show as 
might otherwise have been done, the advantages of 
Mr. Gow’s system in unfavourable weather. For 
spccial reasons this tea from the Mariwatte estate 
was sold uider a different mark—a plain “ M.”— 
and there is an opinion that had it gone forward. 
under ifs proper mark, more money might have 
been obtained for it, as buyers as a rule pay little 
attention to teas with unknown marks.—Home Cor,, 
Local ‘‘ Times,” 
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COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION: 


LONDON, 1886; 
REPORT ON FRUITS. 
BY D. MORRIS, M.A.) PLS. 


Amongst the objects of productive industry dis- 
played at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, there 
are few that have awakened) so much interest as the 
array of fruits brought together in a fresh an] pre 
served state from all parts of Her Majesty’s Domini- 
ons. Fresh tropical and sub-tropical fruits were ex- 
hibited and regularly sold during the course of the 
Exhibition in the Oolonial Market, and hundreds of 
thousands of stay-at-home English people realised for 
the first time what boundless stores of delicious fruits 
were capable of being supplied by our Colonies. 

The limits prescribed for this Report entirely pre- 
vent anything like a detailed account of the exhibits. 
Wherever practicable, a brief statement of the general 
capabilities of each Colony in the way of fruits is given, 
and the more promising fruits for commercial export 
purposes are noted. More than this could not be 
attempted. 


CANADA. 
The best fruit produced in Canada is no doubt the 


wherein not only apples, but numerous other fruits 
of the several provinces were shown, was a striking 
proof of the vast capabilities of the Dominion. The 
Canadian summer is a short but marvellous develop- 
ing period, which is succeeded by a long and severe 
winter. In spite of this, however, the Canadian fruit- 
growers have made wonderful progress in the number 
and character of their productions, and have devel- 
oped fruit-growing on a scientific basis with the 
best results. In the trophy above mentioned, fruits 
of all kinds grown in Canada and preserved in fluid 
were shown from the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
and Prince Edward Island. These fruits were collected 
and arranged by Mr. William Saunders, to whom 
great credit is due for the complete and represeut- 
ative character of the exhibits. Among these fruits 
were apples, pears, plums, cranberries, quinces, the 
quaint but useless Osage orange, gooseberries, grapes, 
strawberries, currants, thoru-apples, raspberries, bar- 
berries, egz-fruit, crab-apples, blue-berries, vative 
grapes, buffalo-berries (Shepherdia argentea). Apples 
were arranged altogether in eighty named varieties. 
Late keeping apples were shown at the beginning of 
tae Exhibition, and up to the month of June, while 
early varieties of the season of 1886 were shipped 
from “anadi, and on view at the enl of August. 
Besides these, there were shown plums, peaches, and 
pears of exc2ptional quality. 

During the month of October an Exhibition of 
Oanadian apples was held in the Conservatory of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, which attracted consider- 
able attention. The Canadian apple best known in | 
England is the Newtown Pippin, which as a dessert 
fruit is in season from January to March, The tree 
of this variety is invariably grafte], and is an un- 
certain producer, Henco its cultivation is not largerly 
extended, and indeed is restricted to a few locilities. 
The Oanadians themselves do not appear to prize the 
Newtown Pippin as highly as Europens do; the latter 
either from fancy, or from its attractive character in | 
late winter, have placed its frnit first in the market, 
Of early apples, there are the Gravenstein, Alexander, 


| peaches, nectarines, plums, figs, 


Duchess of Oldenburg and St. Lawrence, in season from 
eptember to December; while of late apples there | 
are Golden Russet, Gloria Mundi, Noupareil, aud many 
others, which are in season as late as May or June. 
The Gloria Mundi, in exceptional specimens, has been 
knowa to reach 18 ounces in weight, Ducing the 
course of the Exhibition various plants were adopte | | 
to pack and ship Oatadian fruits, and some of the 
experiments were of an interesting and suggestive | 
character. The experiment mide with a packing of 
infusorial earth between the double boarding of cases 
were ig not to yield such satisfactory results as | 
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Were at first anticipated, In fact, nothing was on 
the whole so satisfactory as a careful wrapping of 
fruit in tissue paper to prevent bruising, and giving 
them as much air as possible in a cool storage. 
Soft fruit, such as plums, peaches and_ grapes, 
when packed in compartments, arrived in fair order ; 
but during such an abundant fruit harvest as the 
last in England, foreign fruit of this character could 
not pay expenses. Now that the merits of late 
keeping Canadian apples are better known, there is 
no doubt that the demand for them will steadily in- 
crease. At present, owing to the round-abont way of 
reaching the consumer, a barrel (three bushels) of 
apples, which in Oanada is worth about 5s. or 6s., is 
sold in England at something like 26s. or 28s. per 
barrel. Hence the greater part of the profit at present 
goes to the middle men. 

As indicating the enormous proportions which the 
Canadian apple-trade has assumed, it is stated that 
the Province of Ontario alone has exported this year 
half a million barrels. All these do not come to Eng- 
land, a considerable quantity going direct to Norway 
and Denmark. British Columbia, as might be expected, 
is destined to become the competitor of California in 
choice fruits, especially in pears, which are magni- 
ficent both in size and quality. 

In preserved, cauned, and evaporated fruits, a large 
display was made by the Aylmer Oanning Company 
of Ontario, and of those examined the pears, blackberries, 
peaches, cherries, plums, and apricots were excellent. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

As the apple is the fruit of Canada, the pine- 
apple, the fruit of the Bahamas, and the banana, the 
fruit of Jamaica, so the orange is destined, I believe, 
to be the commercial fruit of New South Wales.* 
The samples of Sydney oranges showa ia the Colon- 
ial Market, although evidently not selected and graded 
according to the experienced style characteristic of 
Mediterranean oranges, sufficiently indicated the in- 
herent good quality of the fruit. New South Wales 
Oranges are expected to arrive in Hagland in June, 
July and August, a time when no oranges can ba 
produced in northern countries. Tais will naturally 
cause a change in the characteristics of tha English 
fruit trade; but there is a manifest opening for gool 
Colonial fruit during the early summer months, and 
Australian (and for the matter of that, Cupe of Gool 
Hope and Natal) fruit-growers would do well to 
follow up their experimental shipments of the present 
year, and establish a market for their produce. So 
far, reference has been chiefly made t) oranges from 
New South Wales. It is not to be supposel, however, 
that this is the only fruit that can be grown there, 
Excellent lemons, quinces, guavas, apples, apricots, 
loquits aad melons 
are also produced, and tha3s9 in a preserved state 
formed a special feature in the New South Wales Ooart, 

VICPORIA. 

This, the richest and moss prosp2rous of England's 
Colonies in the southern hemisphere, possesses wealth 
in hee vegetable productioas no less than in her 
mines and gold-fields. While importing a large quantity 
of fresh fruit, and what is callel “ fruit-pulp ” from 
Tasmania, which latter is the orchard of Australasia, 
Victoria is able to produv2, at cerbrin seasons, large 
quantities of fruit, some of which, shown in London, 
has been of excellent quality. The canned or tinned 
fruits of Victoria indicate a near approach to the 
best fruit of California, which hitherto have mono- 
polizod European markets. Ina special Report oa 
fruits exhibited by the Red Cross Preserving Company, 
it is stated that “the quality is equal to many of the 
Culifornian fruits in the trade, and as soon as the 
prejidice is disperse1, arising from the intro luction 
of Australian packs in Haglish markets (it being quite 
a recent step), there will doubtless be a large trade 
done between the mother country and the depend. 
ency of Victoria,’’ 


¥ Tho trecs suffer considerably from blights,—Lp, 
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The apple is the most esteemed of Victorian fruits, 
and thrives in all parts of the Colony. * The apricot 
prefers the warmer districts, where its produce is both 
large and fine. Cherries are largely grown, and appear 
to thrive in the strong volcanic loams that exist in 
various parts of the Oolony. 

The fig grows exceptionally wellin the warm northern 
districts, and fig-drying is being taken up as a local 
industry. The grape, both for wine-making and for a 
dessert fruit, flourishes in all but the coldest climates. 
In suitable localities the bunches and berries are de- 
scribed as of enormous size, fine colour, and excellent 
flavour. Melons are in great demand in local markets, 
and “a ecross-bred variety of sugar melon” is much 
used for jam. The peach, often grafted on almond 
stocks, is one of the most delicious fruits grown in 
the Oolony. The persimmon (Kaki) is becoming popular 
on account of its rich flavour and fine colour, Plums 
are abundant, and are obtained in the markets at a 
low rate, The raspberry, grown in the rich valleys 
of the Yarra, is sent to Melbourne to the value of 
£150,000 annually; while of the strawberry, two, and 
even three, crops are not unusually borne in the year. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

This Colony, next to New South Wales, made a very 
successful show of fresh fruits. Its grapes, apples, 
and pears were of special interest, not so much for 
what they were in themselves, as for the possibilities 
which they foreshadowed, and the promise which they 
held out of an extensive and prosperous fruit trade 
between the Australian Colonies and the mother 
country. The resources of civilizationin this instance 
are evidently being directed to a comparatively un- 
worked field; and there is no reason why this trade 
in fruit should not grow into permanent benefit alike 
to producer and consumer. The speciil points wherein 
some shipments failed have already been pointed out 
by Mr. D. Tallerman, who had charge of the Colonial 
Market, and it is unnecessary to repeat them here, 
The knowledge, so far gained, will be of great benefit 
in arranging for future consignments. In packing 
fruit, it is suggested that “ the cases for fruits should be 
of the ordinary flat shape, with one or two partitions.” 
“T find,” says Mr. Tallerman, “that the fruit from 
Adelaide, in the old-fashioned cheap Tasmanian cases, 
with the apples papered, has arrived in good con- 
dition. Some South Australian shippers simply line 
the cases with paper, and pack their apples loose, and 
they have arrived equally well; but I recommend that 
all large and choice fruits be papered.” 

The dessert raisins, Zante currants, and Sultana 
raisins, shown in the South Australian Oourt, were 
of a most interesting character, and compared. very 
favourably with the best qualities usually imported 
into England, 
less than the Oape of Good Hope, can supply both 
the European and American markets to a large extent 
with these dried fruits, and they have done well to 
display in so enterprising a manner their special 
capabilities, 


QU EENSLAND, 

At least one-half of the vast territory of Queensland 
fics within the tropics; hence, in a classification of 
its fruits, they may very couyeniently be divided into 
tropical and sub-tropical, Belonging to the latter class, 
there are the fruits of the orange family, Ohinese and 
Japanese fruits, and the more delicate of Hnglish-grown 
fruits, such as apricot, almond and peach, Of tropical 
fruits grown in, or suitable for, the climate of Northern 
Queensland, there ave the banana, pine-apple, and 
mango, for which there is a very large local and 
Oolonia! demand,} andit is said that “‘ growers have 
for years pist been accumulating wealth by growing 
and marketing them.’ An export fruit-trade exists 


* my? “codlin moth’ is a great enemy to apples and 
Petes ; 80 are sparrows to chercies, while the peach 
14% Joe almost Killed out in some districts by dis- 
€atg vy ctoria has a wonderful variety of climates, 


however, —Ep. 
{ Lppgcially in Melbourne,—H, 


It is evident that South Australia, no 


between Queensland and Sydney, and having regard 
to the vast extent of rich lands suitable for fruit 
culture, there is scope for almost unlimited develop- 
ment. 

Queensland scarcely did herself justice at the Colonial 
aud Indian Exhibition in the matter of fruits; and 
indeed, judging by the specimens shown under Olass 
67 (fruits, fresh and preserved), it would be impossible 
to express an opinion respecting them. It is evident 
that itis not sufficient to grow good and choice fruits; 
but for external trade, the most approved and skilful 
methods must be studied for selecting, packing and 
shipping such fruits expressly for long voyages. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The representation of fruits in the Western Aus- 
tralian Court comprised one magnificent pear weighing 
3 lb, and 30z., some dried apricots and figs, dried 
peaches, several boxes of raisins, and a selection of 
preserves of Cape gooseberry, melons and gooseberry, 
and melon and limes, 

There were exhibits of candied fruits, and one lot 
of preserved olives. ibe 

Judging by the specimens here shown, it is evident 
that both raisins and currants can be grown in 
Western Australia, equal to any in the English market. 
The stalk, or dessert raisins, prepared by O. W. 
Ferguson and ©. C, Fauntleroy, were in excellent 
condition, and deserve special mention. Practically an 
undeveloped country, Western Australia cannot be 
expected to show advance in cultural operations equal 
to her sister-colonies. What she has done already, 
is good earnest of what she is capable of doing; 
and it is evident that choice and delicious fruits are 
to be numbered amongst the stores of her prosperous 


future. 


NEW ZEALAND, 

The best and most successful fruits for export pur- 
poses in New Zealand appear to be the apple, pear 
and quince. Excellent apples of a most attractive 
colour and size were shown in the New Zealand Court 
for three weeks after arrival, proving that they possess 
excellent keeping qualities. ‘ 

Besides apples, there were received from New 
Zealand, during the course of the Exhibition, such fruits 
as pears, lemons, limes, walnuts, all of which arrived 
in fairly good condition. As the success of sending 
fruit such a long distance, assuming it was first care- 
fully selected and graded, depended on the mode of 
packing, it may be useful to place on record the method 
which appears to have given the best results. In a 
Report kindly placed at my disposal by the Exec utive 
Oommissioner, Sir Julius von Haast, K.C.M.c. it is 
stated that of New Zealand fresh fruit :— 

“Tn all, about thirty consignments were received, 
The first that came to hand, wasin a case brought 
by Mr. John Bowman of Green Lanes, Auckland, in 
the “ Sutlej ” via the Suez Canal: his mode of packing 
seems to have resulted satisfactorily, Mr. Bowman’s 
apples were packed in a close case of Kauri pine, 
with no holes for ventilation. Hach apple was wrapped 
in tissue paper, and completely surrounded with chaff, 
so tightly packed that the fruit could not shake 
about, The apples were from one-and-a-half to two 
inches apart at the nearest point. Hach layer of 
apples was separated by a wooden shelf. The chaff 
was not dried artificially before packing. On opening 
the case, from 10 to 13 per cent. only were found 
unfit for use, the rest of them being in perfect 
conlition, and still retaining their bloom, The apples 
had not sweated at all, nor had the dampness from 
the bad fruit affected the good ones near them. The 
fruit being large and fine attracted great attention 
from visitors, and when placedin a glass case in a 
prominent part of the Court; was generally taken 
for models similar to those shown by the Australian 
Colonies, 

Although packed in the Colony three weeks before 
subsequent arrivals, some of these apples were still 
good ia the cise after threo weeks’ exposure here, 
Mr, Bowman’s apples are stated to have been packed 
in the last week in March, or more than three week 
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before those of other exhibitors. A small barrel had 
been packed nearly twelve weeks when it was opened, 
and from the apples being wrapped ia tissue paper 
and closely packed in chaff, only 14 per cent. of the 
contents were damaged.” 

After describing in detail the condition of fruit 
received, variously packed in twenty-nine other con- 
signments, but not insuch good order as the above, 
the Report covcludes with the following remarks :— 

“Judging from the result of this experimental 
venture, and from the high prices, fine specimens of 
apples realised, viz., 6d. to 1s. each ; there appears to 
be a good prospect of a paying business resulting 
from shipments made to arrive during the few months 
before European fruit comes to maturity. 

“Fancy prices cannot of course be expected, as at 
a great International Exhibition, where novelty and 
curiosity lead to purchase, but rumenerative returns 
from shipments arriving in good condition may be 
depended on.” 

Of fruits preserved in syrup, the only successful 
exhibit was that shown by Mrs. H. D. Knight, of New 
Plymouth, which consisted of an assortment of thirty-six 
New Zealand fruits in excellent order. - 

Of jams, the best exhibits were those of Messrs. 
Holland Brothers, Wellington; and Messrs. Kirkpatrick 
& Co., Nelson. All these were put up in attractive 
well-made tins, and consisted of strawberry, cherry, 
plum, black-currant, peach, raspberry, gooseberry, 
nectarine, tomato, green-gage, apple, Orlean plum, 
apricot and damson: 


FI. 


This Oolony consists of a group of islands, variously 
stated at from 200 to 300 in number, situated in the 
Pacific Ocean, between Lat. 15° and 22° S. It is 
distant about 1,900 miles from Sidney in New* South 
Wales, and 1,200 miles from Auckland in New Zealand. 
As giving an idea of the extent of this comparatively 
new British Colony it may be mentioned that “ Viti 
Levu, one only of the eighty inhabited islands, is about 
as large as Jamaica, and considerably larger than 
Cyprus; that a second (Vanua Levu) would contain 
Mauritius three times over, and Barbados ten times: 
and that the aggregate area of the whole is greater 
than all the British West India Islands including 
Trinidad.” 

The fruit trade of Fiji, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, has been developed by its geograpbical position 
in relation to the Australasian Oolonies. It was started 
in the year 1877, on the occasion of a monthly line 
of steamers being subsidized to run between Levuka, 
the capital of the group, and Sydney. The progress 
made since then is shown by the following summary :— 


wat Sa 
Value of fruit exported in 1877... 507 10 0 
” ” ” 1885...23,994 17 6 


The green fruit exported consists chiefly of pine- 
apples and bananas, but hopes are expressed that 
oranges, limes, citrons, lemons, guavas, and mangoes 
will soon be added to the list, and the trade con- 
siderably increased. At present, fruit ranks third on 
the list of exports. The samples of fruits in the Fiji 
Oourt consist wholly of preserved fruits prepared by 
J. H. Marrinon and the Fiji Fruit Preserving Company. 
The latter were in neat attractive-looking tins, and 
both lots indicate the resources of the Colony in this 
particular branch of industry ina favourable manner. 
They also lead to the conclusion that Fiji is fully 
capable of becoming the tropical fruit garden of the 
Australasian Colonies. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The excitement incidental to diamond-fields and 
other speculative undertakings no doubt tends to the 
neglect of purely agricultural and horticultural pursuits, 
and hence it is not a matter of surprise that the 
capabilities of the Cape of Good Hope iv the matter 
of fruit should be practically an unworked field of 
commercial enterprise. The export of dried fruits in 
some years (1865) has reached a value of £11,000, 
while in other years (1881) it has fallen so low as 


£761. It is possible that the recent action of the 
Legislature, in granting a rebate of duty on suguir 
used wholesale for the manufacture of jam3 and pre- 
serves, may excourage the establishment of factories, 
The chief fruits preserved are Cape gooseberry, orange, 
lime, guava, quince, melon, citron, peach, fig, apricot ; 
and Oape of Good Hope preserves are claimed “ to 
surpass any of the English manufactured fruits.” 
Raisins are made from the Haanepot grape, and a 
small thin-skinned raisin (currants) from what is 
known as the currant grape. Artificial drying is 
recommended for both. Fresh grapes have been suc- 
cessfully shipped to Europe, and as they arrive in the 
early summer when the price of grapes is highest, 
there is an undisputed market ready, which the 
viticulturists of the Cape should duly utilize. 

Returning to raisins, it is stated that about 200,000 
pounds are produced annually, and if sufficient demand 
arose fully 500,000 pounds “could easily be produced.’’ 
The fine samples of raisius exhibited in the Cape of 
Good Hope Court were of excellent quality. But it 
would appear that not much has been done yet, as 
compared with the possibilities of the Colony, to 
supply European markets. Strenuous efforts are being 
made, and this Exhibition will doubtless enable the 
producer of Cape raisins to have a larger trial than 
he has yet received. There are two kinds of raisins 
produced—stalk raisins for dessert, which are in 
demand all the year round, except during the short 
English fruit season; and loose raisins, which are used 
chiefly during the three winter mouths when British 
house-wives are concerned with plum-puddings. 

The Cape of Good Hope, in the production of fresh 
fruit, especially grapes; in the manufacture on a large 
scale of preserves, jams, and jellies; and in the pre- 
paration of raisins and currants, has an extensive field 
for developing its fruit industries; and as it can place 
these in the European markets just at a time when 
they realise the highest prices, its future in this 
respect cannot be over-estimated. 


NATAL. 

This Oolony contributed oranges in a fresh state 
to the Colonial Market which, although small, were 
of bright colour and fine flavour. The dried and 
preserved fruits in the Natal Oourt were throughout 
of a high class of excellence, and proved one of the 
most interesting in the Exhibition. Messrs. Jameson 
and Oo., Durban, had a large assortment of preserves 
consisting of Granadilla (West Indian Sweet-cup) 
Passiflora edulis, loquat, quince, guava, peach, papaw, 
Cape gooseberry, pine-apple, green limes, and the 
native Amatungulu. Messrs. Baker and Cautherly, 
Estcourt, had an attractive exhibit of dried fruits, such 
as apple, pear, quince, yellow peach, and pine-apple. 
Mr. Thos. Proctor, Pietermaritzburg, illustrated the 
fruits of Natal by a collection consisting of seventeen 
large jars of whole fruits in syrup, which deserved 
special notice. Among these the most striking and 
interesting were the Amatungulu or Natal plum (Cari:sa 
grandiflora), of the natural order Apocynacee, which 
ripens with a white milky juice and has a pleasant 
refreshing flavour; and the Oape gooseberry (Physalis 
pubescens), of the natural order Solanacew. It is 
somewhat remarkable that both these wholesome and 
refreshing fruits belong to natural orders which usually 
produce fruits of a more or less poisonous character. 
The yellow peach of Natal, or St. Helena peach, as itis 
sometimes called, is a cling-stone peach, which is so 
abundant in the Oolony that it is often used for 
feeding pigs; and the ground under the trees of 
deserted Dutch orchards is almost paved with the 
stones of the fallen fruit. Sun-dried peaches and 
apples were exhibited by Mr. William Judson, Lady- 
smith, which might be supplied to the English 
market in large quantities and at cheap rates. 

It is evident from the above brief review of the 
capabililies of Natal as regards tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits, that after supplying all local demands, 
as well as those of the neighbouring Cape Ovlony, 
it should be able to supply European markets in 
large quantities. In some of the preserves there was 
evidence of the sugar used being of too low a quality, 
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giving a slight molassed flavour; while again the 
Syrup in which whole fruits were preserved was too 
thick, and of a cloying sweetness. If these defects 
were removed there is no dout that Natal preserves 
would possess special advantages, and their general 
use in Huropean countries would be assured. 


CEYLON. 


Among the Ceylon Exhibits no fresh fruits were 
shown, neither were there any specimens in spirits 
or solutions, to illustrate the productions of the 
island in this particular section. Owing probably to 
the general dampness of the climate, the best fruits 
of Oeylon are certainly wanting in flavour as com- 
pare with the choice fruits of the West Indies; 
but having said this much it is to be noted that 
Oeylon is by no means so deficient as India of fruits 
either ‘in quality or quantity. If the coconut were 
used.and regarded simply as a fruit, Ceylon would 
rank as the largest fruit-growing Colony in the Em- 
pire. The luscious mangosteen has been successfully 
grown in special localities for some years ; the durian 
is also grown but very sparingly; pine-apples attain 
large sizeand do well, though they are somewhat 
insipid as compared with the pine-appies of the 
Babamas, Pernambuco, and Jamaica. Oranges are 
fairly plentiful and easily grown, although, on account 
either of the special variety established in the island 
or of circumstances of climate, probably the former, 
they remain green even when _ ripe, and are 
wanting in the rich colour, juice, and aroma of the 
fruits as generally seen in England. Limes and 
citrons are cultivated to a small extent. The Pume- 
low or Shaddock is a choice fruit in the best varieties, 
and is capable, in as much it requires damp moist 
heat, of being grown more largely io Ceylon than 
any other of the Citron fruits, Excellent preserve 
is capable of being made from the Pumelow, which 
in the West Indies is highly esteemed. It also 
makes “ candied peel” scarcely inferior to citron. 

Mangoes are plentiful, and are generally of the 
Bombay sorts. The Rambutan (Nephelium lappaceum) 
allied to the Litchi is a refreshing fruit, which, if 
produced in large quantities, might be dried and 
exported. The Mora (.V. Longanum) is sometimes 
produced in large quantities, but is seldom seen 
on the tables of Europeans *, What are known as 
Bananas in the West Indies are called in Oeylon 
Plantains. They are evidently identical, and are 
used in exactly the same manner, viz., as a dessert 
fruit. In the rich alluvial {soil of the plains of 
Ceylon “ plantains” might be grown on a large scale, 
but unfortunately there is no external market for 
the fruit, and only enough is grown to meet local 
demands or supply mail steamers at Oolombo. 

Having thus indicated very briefly the general 
character of the fruits of Ceylon as known in the 
island, it only remains to refer to the preserves, 
fruits and pickles shown in the Oeylon Court, which 
were exhibited by the Government. ‘These consisted 
of pickles made of lemon, papaw, coconut, cabbage 
and nutmeg, and of preserves made from mango, 
arecanut, Lovi-lovi (Macourtia inermis), Kamaranga 
(Averrho« carambola), and nutmeg. In the excellent 
Official Handbook and Catalogue of the Ceylon 
Court, there is given, what is wanting in every other 
Court in the Exhibition, exact particulars as regards 
the origin and mode of preparation of the exhibits. 
As likely to be of general interest to persons 
residing in the tropics, the following description 
under preserves and pickles is given in full:— 

Grape Jam is made from Jaffna-grown grapes 
boiled in syrup, the seeds being removed during the 
boiling; two pounds of grapes to one pound of 
sugar in a pint of pure water in the propor- 
tion in which it is prepared. The jam keeps a long 
time if preserved in air-tight bottles. The average 
price of a pound of grapes is thirty cents. 


* The jungles towards the north-central portions 
of the island are full of the trees which give names, 
such as Mora-gala, to many places,—Ep, 


Mango Jam is prepared by boiling the mango in 
syrup after removing the skins and stones, and the 
sour juice squeezed out by the use of forks, and 
soaking in fresh water; two pounds of mango to one 
pound of sugar is the proportion in which it is 
prepared. The average price of a pound of mango 
is three cents. 

Bilimbi Jam.—This jam is made by removing 
nearly three-fourths of the juice of the fruits of 
Averrhoa Bilimbi, by the use of forks, and soaking 
in fresh water, squeezing the fruit, and boiling them 
in syrup. The cost of 100 fruits is about three 
cents, and the proportion of sugar used is similar to 
that used with mangoes. 

Nelli Jam.—This jam is prepared by soaking the 
fruit of Phyllanthus EXmblica in pure water, and boil- 
ing the juice in syrup; the proportion of sugar and 
fruit is the same as that with mangoes. The cost 
of 100 fruits is about six cents. 

Citron and Lime Pickles,—Citrons and limes in both 
the Northern and Western Provinces are first cut 
into four parts, with one end kept to hold them 
together, and salt inserted, and dried for some time. 
The Brahmins use curry stuffs and the sediment 
of the lime-juice for preserving it, whilst others 
use vinegar, 

Mango Pickle.—Well-matured, but not ripe mangoes 
are cut lengthwise in halves, and the kernel of the 
seed is removed, The pieces being washed and 
salted for a day or two, the space occupied by the 
kernel is filled up with a preparation of well-chopped 
papaw fruit, garlic, onion, chilli mixed with ground 
mustard and vinegar, and the two halves are brongt 
together, aud tied up and put intoa large-mouthed 
bottle or jar filled with vinegar; after remaining so 
for a week the pickle is fit for use. 


MAURITIUS. 

With the exception of one or two samples of pre- 
serves, Mauritius made no display of its fruits, 
although it is well-known that the island in lat. 
19° S. produces most tropical fruits, such as pine- 
apples, bananas, litchis, and guayas, in considerable 
quantities. The natural outlet for fresh fruit from 
the Mauritius, especially in the winter months, is 
evidently the Cape, and possibly South Australia, 
and with suitable and regular shipping facilities, a 
business in fruit should assume some importance, 
The island proluces first-class sugars suitable for 


| preserving and canning fruits, and the depression 


in sugar should lead to attention being directed to 
the cultivation of fruit and to itsexport in quant- 
ities to any market offering remunerative results. 
Oranges appear to be comparatively scarce, but pine- 
apples and bananas alone should prove of sufficient 
importance to be placed among the exports of this 
fertile island. ‘ 

The peach grows and bears good crops in most 


| parts, and its fruit is an article in local commerce. 
|The demand for the Alligator or Avocado pear is 
| greater than the supply. Strange to say, the bread- 


fruit is not, according to Mr. Horne, so highly es- 
teemed in Mauritius as the Indian jak fruit. The 


| stuawberry grows well in the high lands, and the 
| “Colonial” raspberry (Rubus roscefolius) yields an 


abundance of fruit in a wild state. The Cythére 
(Spondias dulcis) is one of the choice fruits of 
Mauritius, and its cultivation deserves attention. 
Jams and jellies are made, for local consumption, 
from the cherry-tomato, which is evidently suited to 
the climate. The impression which a careful consider- 
ation of the circumstances of Mauritius, as regards 
fruit, leaves on the mind is, that its capabilities in 
this respect are not fully realised, and the people 
lose large sums of money which might do something 
to alleviate its present depressed condition. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


In the notes on Perak it is stated that tropical 
fruits are supposed by the great majority of English 
people to be far finer, richer and better in every 
way than those grown in colder climates; but 
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according to the writer of the notes, such is not 
really the case. Malayan fruits are admitted to ex- 
ceed Enughsh fruits in size and often in strength 
of flavour 


pine) is : 
tropical countries. : 
of opinion; and the fact cited that Huropeans in 
the tropics ignore local fruits and fall back on 


tinned and bottled English fruits, is merely another 
have certain set 


way of saying that Huropeans 
habits and tastes, and 4 love of “home” things, 
which they will not or cannot give up. 


as a rule, received that careful and scientific culture 
which has been expended on Huropean fruits: in 


fact that they are practically wild fruits, more or 


less indigenous to the country, and suited to be used 
only under the special circumstances in which they 
are found. A pine-apple grown in a tropical 


country aod costing only a few pence may not be 


equal in size and flavour to a pine-apple grown in 
an English hot-house, and costing twice as many 
shillings. But what English fruit js 


eooked dish in the tropics as the lime? * 


Opinions may differ as regards the special merits 


of the mangosteen, “ fig” banana, mango, cherimoya, 
freshly-gathered date, the litchi, a really good orange, 
or a dozen other tropical fruits that may be named; 


but if we take each one on its merits, and use it 


according to the circumstances and habits of the 
country in which it is found, there are few, if any, 
English fruits that are so well adapted to refresh 
and revive flagging physical energies, as those we 
meet in the tropics. 

Having said this much by way of defence of 
tropical fruits, I turned to the varied and interesting 
collections shown in the Court of the Straits 
Settlements. 

The chief place is taken by the pine-apples of 
Singapore, which, preserved whole in syrup, have 
entered into commerce, and are now regularly 
supplied by London stores. The pine-apple is canned 
and shipped in a similar manner from the Bahamas, 
Fiji, and Natal; but owing probably to the greater enter- 
prise shown by Singapore firms such as Bastiani, Tye 
Seng Bee, and Nethersole & Co., each of whom have 
London agents, the Singapore pine-apple has estab- 
lished itself as one of the best in the market. 
There were stalls with a tasting-bar maintained at 
the Exhibition, which no doubt greatly contributed 
to make the Singapore fruit widely known. The 
Singapore Preserving Company, the Chasserian Land 
Planting Oompany, C. Favre & Oo., J. Graham, and 
others, exhibited an excellent series of tropical fruits, 
which attracted considerable attention. Many of these 
fruits, unfortunately, had only the native names both 
on samples and in the Oatalogue, and hence were 
difficult to recognise. But the mangosteen, durian, 
mango, papaw, guava, pumelow, rambutan, banana, 
lemon and bread-fruit were easily recognised, 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

Owing to the enterprise of Messrs. Scruton & Sons 
in fitting up one of their steamers with a cool- 
chamber, fresh tropical fruits from British Guiana 
were among the most interesting features of the Colonial 
Market. It is now clearly demonstrated that by 
careful and judicious treatment and storage in a cool- 
chamber, numerous tropical fruits from the West Indies 
can be brought to Hngland in a perfectly sound 
condition. Bananas arrived from British Guiana on 
several occasions which were sold for the first time 
in the London market, while such perishable fruits 
as papaw, sapodilla or naseberry, bread-fruit, mango, 
and the Avocado pear were received from the West 


* Lime juice is refreshing and is used in Ceylon 
COokery to give tenderness to newly killed fowls. 
4me pickle is also nice, but we do not understand 
what is meant by the fruit entering into the com- 
position of a well-cooked dish,—Ep. 


and odour, but it is claimed that the 
English strawberry, pear or peach (or a green-house 
quite unequalled by anything grown in 
This after all is purely a matter 


It must be 
remembered, however, that tropical fruits have not, 


so refreshing 
and so suitable for the composition of a really well- 


Indies in excellent condition, and utilized as dessert 
fruit at English dinner tables. As an experiment 
th: enterprise has been thoroughly successful. There 
remain, however, many details to be arranged before 
a regular trade in tropical fruits is established, but 
of ultimate success there would appear to be little 
doubt. 

In the rich alluvial soils of British Guiana, all 
tropical fruits are capable of being cultivated: and 
the dried and preserved articles shown in the British 
Guiana Court, no less than the models of fruits pro- 
duced in the Colony, would indicate that a large and 
undeveloped field of industry is connected with them. 


JAMAICA. 

The fruit industry at Jamaica is one of the most 
important of any tropical Colony. The value of fruit 
exported from this island, chiefly to the United States, 
is nearly £200,000 annually. The principal fruit so 
exported is the banana, which, in 1885, reached a 
total value of £129,917. Next comes the orange, of 
the value, in 1885, of £31,660. The development of 
the fruit trade in Jamaica has been very rapid, and, 
as in British Honduras, was chiefly due to the establish- 
ment of subsidized steamer communication, whereby 
regular and rapid sailings were secured and loss of 
fruit in transit reduced as much as _ possible. In 
1867 the value of the fruit exported from Jamaica 
was only £728. Two years later an agency was es- 
tablished at Port Antonio (which was then a decaying 
port) for certain fruit houses in the United States, 
and seven schooners were loaded with bananas. In 
the following year coconuts and oranges were added, 
and since then the trade has gone on progressively, 
and has extended itself throughout the island. Several 
steamers are now engaged in this profitable business, 
the greater part of the fruit being conveyed to New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans. 

The Jamaica fruit consisting chiefly, as noted above, 
of bananas and oranges, is packed in the hold of 
ordinary steamers, with no special appliances or cold 
storage. Every effort is made to give the fruit as 
much air as possible; but there is much room yet for 
improvement both in the selection and packing of the 
fruit, as well as in the arrangements for carefully 
stowing it on board ship. 

Jamaica produces numerous choice and luscious fruits, 
which are, however, too delicate to bear a long sea- 
voyage, and hence are comparatively unknown in 
Northern latitudes. Amongst the samples of fruits 
preserved in spirit, and shown at the Jamaica Court 
of the Oolonial and Indian Exhibition, there were 
Cherimoya (Anona cherinoyer), Sweet Sop (Anona 
squamosa), Alligator Pear (Persea gratissima), Ginep 
(Melicocca bijuga), Tamarind (Tamarindus officinalis), 
Jew Plum (Spondias dulcis), Mango (Mangifera indica) , 
Papaw (Carica pwpaya), Guava (Psidium guaiava), 
Chinese Guava (Psidivm cattleyanum), Blimbing 
(Averrhoa bilimbi), Coco Plum (Chrysobalanus icaco), 
Akee (Blighia sapida), Sweet Oup (Passiflora edulis), 
Pomegranate (Punica granatum), Naseberry or Sapodilla 
Plum (Achras sapota), Tree Tomato (Cyphomandra 
betacea). 

This, although a fairly representative list of West 
Indian fruits well known and largely produced at 
various elevations in Jamaica, is by no means an 
exhaustive one. With cool storage and refrigerating 
chambers fitted up in rapid-going steamers, a large 
number of other fruits might be utilized and exported. 
Of fruits not mentioved above, there are the Sour 
Sop (Anona muricata), Custard or Sugar-apple (Anona 
reticulata), Granadilla (Passiflora quadrangularis), 
Pomme d’Or or Water Lemon (Passiflora laurifolia), 
Calabash Sweet-cup (Passiflora maliformis), Oaramba 
(Averrhoa carambola), Bread-fruit (Artocarpus incisa), 
Anchovy Pear (Grias cawiflora), Locuat (2riobotrya 
japonica), Rose-apple (Jambosa vulgaris), Mammee apple 
(Mammea Americana), 

The particular variety of banana exported from 
Jamaica is the large yellow kiud, sometimes known 
as the Murtinique banana, but now generally known 
in the United States as the Jamaica banana, to dis- 
tinguish it from the large red banana formerly ex- 
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ported from Ouba, The Cuba banana has now been 
almost entirely replaced by the brighter and more 
attractive as well as the more luscious frait from 
Jamaica. The banana generally seen in England is 
the Chinese banana (Musa Cavendishit), which has a 
smaller fruit than the variety of Musa sapientum 
above described. The choice and small bananas known 
in the West Indies as Fig bananas are seldom ex- 
ported: the attention of traders being evidently 
directed to the larger and more bulky, though less 
delicate varieties, which make a greater show in the 
market. 

The oranges exported from Jamaica are a sweet 
well-flavoured kind, with a fairly thick rind and a 
bright colour when ripe. They approach very nearly 
to the once noted St, Michael’s oranges, from which 
they were, no doubt, once derived. The trees yield- 
ing the bulk of the preseat oranges in Jamaica are 
self-sown seedlings growing in cattle pastures—although 
several well-kept plantations in the neighbourhood of 
railways and shipping ports are springing up. 

Limes are abundantly produced, and while some 
(809 barrels) are exported in the green state, or 
pickled in brine (to suit the special taste of the 
people in the States), the larger quantity is utilized 
in the preparation of lime-jaice, which is exported 

_ to be converted into citric acid. to the extent of 
55,000 gals, annually. Sicily lemons and the true 
citron are being cultivated on a small scale, while a 
choice pink-fleshed pumelow is also planted. 

Pine-apples are exported in the green state only. 
The choicer sorts, like the Ripley pine, which have 
been known for the last hundred years as the most 
acceptable of Jamaica fruits, are seldom able to bear 
the rough treatment at present accorded to them. The 
Madeira and Canary pines, which reach England in 
such excellent order, are packed in light boxes with 
a separate compartment for each fruit. The Jamaica 
fruit, on the other hand, is badly selected in the first 
place; and is generally packed in bulk two or three 
dozen together, in an ordinlary flour barrel. 

The mango ts completely naturalized in the island, 
and thousands of tons of this fruit are produced, of 
which probably only one-fourth is at present utilized. 
The crop comes in from May to September, when, 
unfortunately, there is little demand for tropical fruits 
in the northern markets. The best varieties might 
be canned or preserved: and, in my Report on the 
Botanical Gardens of Jamaica for the year 1884, p. 45, 
I have there suggested that the commoner sorts 
might be utilized in the production of a useful spirit, 
or for the manufacture of glucose, 


BAHAMAS. 

These islands, from their proximity to the United 
States, and the rapid means of communication, were 
the first to establish an export trade in tropical 
fruit, which, in the one item of pine-apples is pos- 
sibly the largest of any in the world. The particulars 
of fruit exported in 1885 are as follows :— 


Quantity. Value. 
Pine-apples ... ... 455,965 doz. ... £50,847 
Shaddocks .. . 34,000 No, ... 64 
Avocado Pears ... 2,950° ,, 3 8 
Bananas a. wee 15,358 ,, sn 618 
Coconuts be, ae AMBOMTO, tb 193 
Oranges see eee 1,900,000 -,, rae 1,753 
Sapodillas ... ... 102,550 ,, As 26 

Total value 53,509 


The tinned pine-apples of the Bahamas, as also the 
bulk of the fresh fruit, form a large trade; but, 
under a more careful and enterprising system of cul- 
tivation, it is possible to extend and improve this 
industry, which in many respects is the best suited 
of any to the circumstances of these islands. The 
pines generally cultivated are the Ouban and Scarlet 
varieties, which evidently thrive well in hot shallow 
soils, The Bahamas Factory exhibited a series of 
preserved fruits, as also pine-apples preserved whole 
in a Similar manner to the Singapore fruit. The 
guava jelley from the Bahamas was excellent, Models 


of tropical fruits were well shown, The general 
character of Bahamas plants was illustrated by water- 
colour drawings made by Mrs. Blake, wife of the 
Governor, and among these were accurate and life- 
like delineations of many West Indian fruits, 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Since British Honduras was connected with New 
Orleans, the great commercial port of the Southern 
United States, by a regular mail service, the fruit 
industry has assumed some importance, The exports 
for the year 1884 consisted of: bananas, 88,538 bunches, 
of the value of £7869; coconuts, to the United Kiuag- 
dom, 796,172, of the value of £2688, and to the 
United States,’ 757,977, of the value of £2,833; limes, 
63 barrels, of the value of £3; mangoes, 47 barrels, 
of the value of £24; oranges, 12 barrels, of the value 
of £6; Avocado pears, 6 barrels, of the value of £4; 
pine-apples, 8,496 barrels, of the value of £1,017; and 
tamarinds, 6 barrels, of the value of £3. The total 
value of fruit exported in 1884 was £14,464. The 
coconuts of Central America and British Honduras 
are of large size, very heavy, and generally command the 
highest prices. The whole seaboard of British Honduras 
should in time be covered, as in Oeylon, by extensive 
groves of this valuable palm, Bananas are being ex- 
tended in the alluvial soils of the Southern districts, 
and find a ready market. Oranges, limes and lemons 
are hardly yet established, although in the drier and 
more rocky portions of the colony they would do 
well. Pine-apples are grown in light loamy soils; 
and although the exports at present are small, they 
are gradually increasing. 

There is in this Oolony an unlimited field for fruit- 
growing; but it is right to mention that only those 
who have had previous experiencein the tropics and 
possess some capital are suitable for pioneering work 
in a comparatively unopened country. British Hon- 
duras was too remote to exhibit fresh fruit at the 
Exhibition; the dry coconuts were, however, a con- 
spicuous feature in the decorations. The preserved 
fruits consisted of preserved citron, preserved papaw 
and a wild fruit known as ‘“ Craboo,’ preserved in 
rum, very much resembling cherries. Tamarinds pre- 
served in sugar were shown by two exhibitors, 


TRINIDAD. 

This island so far exports only coconuts under the 
category of fruits, but it is capable of growing and 
exporting immense quantities of all kinds of tropical 
fraits if a suitable market were available. In the 
Trinidad Court were numerous samples of preserved 
fruits of an attractive character. 


GRENADA. : 

The fruits of Grenada were excellently shown in 
large glass jars by Oolonel Duncan, to whose enter- 
prise the island owes much in the introduction of 
new objects of culture. Amongst the fruits exhibited 
were granadilla, pine-apple, nutmeg, tamarind, shad- 


| dock, custard apple, pois douz, lime, sapodilla, mammee 


sopote, sour sop, mammee apple, papaw, bread-fruit, 
forbidden fruit, jack fruit. Preserved oranges, nut- 
meg jelly, guava jelly and shaddock peel were also 
shown. The exports of fruitfrom Grenada at present 
consist of coconuts of the value of £49, pine-apples, &c., 
£52, and plantains, £285. 


TOBAGO. 

This island made an excellent show of preserved 
fruits and jellies too numerous to mention. A can- 
ning establishment would appear to have a good field 
for starting operations here: and as land is cheap 
and labour abundant, “capital and well-directed energy” 
are the only requisites to success. In quality and 
general representative character the preserved fruits 
of Tobago, consisting of above 200 exhibits, were the 
most complete of any in the tropical section. 


ST. LUCIA. s 
The Agricultural Society of St. Lucia exhibited the 


fruits of this island in a preserved state, consisting ~ 


of about twenty specimens, sych as shaddock, orange, 


| 
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tamarind, pioe-apple, lime, mango, papaw, pinguin, 
grapadilla, tomato, guava. A small trade in fruit 
exists between St. Lucia and Barbados of the value 
of £400, but this fertile island is capable of great 
development in almost every department of tropical 
culture. 


DOMINICA, 

This island resembles Jamaica in its physical con- 
formation as also in its productions. Limes are cult- 
ivated for the sake of the expressed juice: but 
oranges, bananas, coconuts, and indeed all choice 
tropical fruits are capable of being produced, and an 
industry in fruit, which at present is of the value of 
£3,444, is gradually increasing. 


ANTIGUA. 

The pine-apples of Antigua in a fresh state were 
on sale at the Colonial market throughout the Ex- 
hibition. They are smaller and. not so delicate in 
flavour as the fruits which come to England from 
the Azores, but there is a large demand for pine- 
apples in the early summer months which Antigua is 
well able to supply. 


MONTSERRAT, 

This small island has become the head-quarters of 
the lime industry in the West Indies, and there were 
exported in 1884:—Lime- juice of the value of £10,300, 
green limes of the value of £325, tamarinds of the 
value of £254, and general fruit of the value of 
£93. 


BARBADOS, 
As a large sugar-producing Oolony, Barbados draws 
supplies in fruit from the neighbouring islands: but 
it exports preserved tamarinds to the value of £1,305. 


CYPRUS. 

This island is not only noted for its abundance of 
oranges and lemons, melons, apricots, cherries, 
almonds, and fine pomegranates, but also for grapes 
of exceptional good quality. Such being the case, 
it is a matter of regret that a large collection of 
the characteristic fruits of the Eastern Mediterranean 
region was not shown. The exhibits consisted only 
of hazel-nuts, almonds, walnuts, caroubs, and two jars 
of reisins, Vhe walnuts were large and bright look- 
ing; the raisins were of exceptional size and quality. 
Figs are most abundant in Oyprus, but it is said 
that they are inferior to those of Smyrna. 

The chief trade in fresh fruit, after satisfying local 
demands, is with Egypt. Pomegranates appear to be 
the chief article of export, and these are in great 
demand at Port Said, 250 miles distant, and Alex- 
andria, 300 miles distant. Although not a fruit in the 
general acceptance of the term, the Caroub, or Algaroba 
bean, the produce of a large tree, Ceratonia siliqua, 
is an important article of export from Cyprus, This 
bean contains much saccharine matter, and is very 
nutritions, Although sometimes eaten, its chief use 
is in the manufacture of food for cattle. A ‘black 
honey made from Oaroubs’’ was not honey in the 
general acceptance of the term, but evidently a pulpy 
saccharine matter extracted from the Caroub beans. 

Royal Gardens, Kew, 22nd April, 1887, 


- 
REPORTS ON THE COLONIAL SECTIONS 


OF THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN 
EXHIBITION, 1886. 


Issued under the Supervision of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, and edited by H. Trueman Wood, 
M.A., Secretary to the Society. (London: William 
Clowes & Sons, 1887.) 

These long-looked-for reports, which form a volume 
of some 500 pages, are, we presume, the fival official 
records of last year's Exhibition. The contents of 
the Exhibition have been treated of in twenty-three 
separate reports, each by a different writer, the 
names of some having been scircely heard of before. 
Though the book will be usefulas a record, in one 
haudy volume, of the raw products of the British 


colonies, it is nevertheless disappointing, consisting 
as it does for a great part of extracts from the 
catalogues of each colony. After the issue of such 
descriptive catalogues and handbooks as most of the 
colonies prepared during the period of the Exhibition, 
the necessity for a repetition of much of the matter, 
though stamped with the names of certain gentle- 
men whom the Prince of Wales was “pleased to 
nominate,” is not apparent. What would have been 
a useful permanent record of the show would have 
been the writer’s own opinions upon the value or 
utility of the products based upon his own experience 
or upon that of experts who might have been associ- 
ated with him, or upon practical experiments or ex- 
amination, such, for instance, as that of Mr. Cross 
on “ MiscelJaneous Fibres,’’ or the second report on 
“Timbers,” by Mr. Allen Ransome. 

Several of the reports are remarkably weak, notably 
those on ‘* Drugs, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts,’ ‘Gums, Resins, and Analogous Substances.” 
Here is a paragraph from the former report:—‘Myrica 
cordifolia yields an excellent wax, which is used for 
candles ;” this occurs on p. 255, while twenty pages 
further on, in the report on oils and fats, and under 
the head of ‘‘ Myrtle Wax,” this substance is stated 
to be “yielded by several species of Myrica (Cerifera, 
serrata, quercifolia, &c.). The reputed source of this 
product is said to be North America, but in this 
instance the exhibitors were Messrs, Hall & Zinn, 
of the Cape of Good Hope.” Why Myrica wax should 
be included in a report on drugs it is difficult 
to understand, and the reporter on oils and fats 
seems to be unaware that these plants are found 
both in America and South Africa. A better joke, 
however, is to follow. Here is an extract from the 
same report on oils and fats, 265:—* A fat 
closely allied to Palm oil is Shea butter, also kuown 
as Galam or Bambouk butter, the produce of several 
varieties of Palms in the Niger districts, chiefly the 
Bassia Parkii.” This is evidently a new discovery, 
the classifying of a Sapotaceous plant in the order 
Palmacez. 


Leaving ‘“‘oils and fats,’ with its other blunders, 
and the misspelling of botanical names, we find a 
goods,start on the first page of the report on “Gums, 
resin &c.,” for we are there told, under the head of 
New Soutb Wales, that ‘‘the hard brittle resin of 
the Xanthorrhoea hastilis,a Zee Fern of the colony, is 
known ordinarily as grass-tree gum or green maccroides,”’ 
It is needless to say that the italics are our 
own. Referring to the Xanthorrhcea resins further 
on, however, under Western Australia, the writer 
alludes to the interesting nature of these resins, and 
hopes that they may be more thoroughly investigated, 

Timbers are treated of in two separate reports, but 
as they are arranged alphabetically, each under its 
own country, it follows that the same wood, where 
the tree is widely distributed, is described in each 
colopy. In the consideration of Queensland woods 
the following paragraph occurs:—‘Cedrela australis, 
F. Muell., the Red Cedar or Toon tree, native name 
Mamin and Woota. A very large tree, yielding a 
beautifully grained, red-coloured wood, easy to work, 
and said to be very durable, This will be found a 
valuable wood for cabinet purposes, and would be 
useful in many ways, It is in general use in the 
colony.” 


This individual paragraph would haye been much 
more valuable had the information been attached to 
it that the tree, known now as the Oedrela Toona of 
Roxburgh is the same species that yields the Toon 
wood of India, where the tree is found, as well as in 
Burmah. But why the same woods should be treated 
of separately in the two timber reports it is difficult 
to understand. This is what the writer of report 
No. 2 says:—‘‘Red Oedar (Cedrela Toona). This 
resembles the wood Jast-mentioned (Dysoxylon Fra- 
serianum), but it is somewhat inferior, It is softer 
and lighter, and considerably coarser in grain. It 
planes and works very well, however, and would do 
for common cabinet-work. It is already known iu 
the English market as Moulmein Cedar,’ 
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If the two reporters on timber had worked together 
and combined their matter, such information would 
have been more easily available. We are bound, 
however, to say that the second report, being the 
result of actual practical experiments, will be found 
very useful.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

—— 


THe CAMPHOR TRADE IN Formosa, which had 
almost become extinct, has recently been taken under 
the protection of the Chinese authorities as a govern- 
ment monopoly. Mr. Oonsul Giles states that for 
some years the collection has been so scattered that 
it has been impossible to obtain camphor in Formosa 
in remunerative quantities; the Government has there- 
fore now undertaken to establish fixed depots for 
receiving the scattered supplies, which will be paid 
for at a certain rate and resold at a fair profit for 
export.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Ooca LeavEs.—With respect to coca leaves Professor 
Scbrenk remarks that the lines on the under surface 
of the leaf are formed by a narrow band of tissue 
consisting of several rows of elongated oblong cells, 
which contrast very muck with the polygonal cells of 
the epidermis bordering these lines. <A cross section 
through one of these lines shows that it is a ridge 
consisting of a subepidermal strand of collenchymatous 
cells. There is no connection, as has been stated, 
between the, lines and the veins of the leaf. He 
believes that the lines serve as an elastic stiffening 
of the blade of the leaf.— Pharmaceutical Journal, 

WoNDERFUL Puants.—I recently came across the 
mention of two of thesein an Arabic book (with an 
English version of the text as well as the original), 
printed in 1801,in which the following occurs:—1. A 
singular work by Ebu Tophail says:—Our pious fore- 
fathers (may God reward them !) relate that there is an 
island among the islands of India which is under the 
equinoctial line; and this is an island in which 
there are born men without father and mother, and 
in which a tree bears women as fruit! 2. The 
fourth magician made a tree having branches of iron 
with hooks; and when a bad man approached it, 
these hooks seized him, and would not dismiss him 
till he confessed his crime.—I give you the English 
translation; the original is at your service for 
perusal.—_N. E. D.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Marram GRAsS.—In our issue of last week allusion 
was made to what is termed the Marram Grass which 
our Government Botanist introduced to Australia, and 
sent seeds to Belfast and elsewhere for use in bind- 
ing the drift sands of the sea coast, The grass has several 
synonyms both English and scientific, being popularly 
known as Morrem, Marrem or Bent Grass, and to scient- 
ists as Psamma arenaria (Roemer and Scbultes ) 
P. littoralis (Beauvois), Calamagrostis arenaria (Roth), 
and Arundo arenarius (Linnzus). It is found wild on 
the coasts of Hurope, North Africa and middle North 
America. It is one of the most important, says Baron 
von Mueller, of reedy grasses, with iong descending 
roots, for binding moving drift sands, for the con- 
solidation of which, in Europe chiefly, this tall grass 
and Elymus arenarius are employed. It delights 
in the worst of drift sands, and for its full development 
gradual accumulation of fresh sand around it becomes 
necessary (Wesselcy), hence it never gets suffocated, 
The plant will by gradual upgrowth finally form stems 
and roots sanded into a depth of fully a 100 feet. 
It can be also used as a paper material, for tying and 
for mats, but cattle will not touchit. It collects the 
sand drifts atthe top of the ridges, while the Elymus 
fastens their sides.—Lcader, 

Summer Drinxs From Honnwy.—There seems to be 
very little doubt that in the near future honey 
will be used for many things, asin primitive times, 
and nothing is more wholesome. The rustic, when 
he spoke of the clergyman and his bees, said ‘‘he 
have edecated them,’ meaning he had great power 
over them, so I suppose the public taste must be a 
little more “educated”’ before it can appreciate the 
various articles made from honey. I have before me 
a very exhaustive list emanating from the honey 
depot at Keading, which I believe owes its existence 
to the Rev, V. H, Moyle. Oommencing with the 


healing art not only were there medicines for the 
human race, but honey drinks for horses and calves, 
dog soap, &. Then there were drinks innumerable ; 
and, valuable as honey is as an. article of food, it 
is still more so in drinks. It is needless to mention 
all the drinks sold at the honey depot. Some people 
make a specialty of them. I mention these things 
to cheer the beekeeper, and to show him (or her) 
that (there will no doubt shortly be a revival of 
business in the honey trade, and a sale for all the 
honey which can be gathered. While on this sub- 
ject, Ido not consider it a good thing to mix honey 
and lime-juice; at any rate, it would not suit some 
stomachs, The musty taste of most kinds of lime- 
juice mixed with honey does not seem the right 
thing. It may not be generally known, however, 
that there is a lime-juice which is not musty at all, 
the name of the manufacturer of which, as well as 
that of the fabricator of the varied honey drinks 
mentioned above, I would supply to auy person 
desirous of having either. He has various kinds, 
which are not only very pleasant to drink, mixed 
with aérated or common water, but also medicinal, 
antiscorbutic, &c.—Watrur Curry, Pewsey, Wilts.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

RED-sPIDER ON ViNES.—Mr. Douglas inquires if any 
correspondent can suggest asafe plan to destroy red- 
spider. In my opinion the sponging of the leaves with 
soft-soap and wateris the most effectual and the safest 
way. The sponging should be carefully and thoroughly 
done, sponging the upper and lower surfaces of every 
Vine leaf in the vinery. All Beans and Strawberry 
plants should be removed from the vineries when 
such are grown there, as the dry atmosphere main- 
tained whilst the Vines are flowering is almost 
certain to lead to the spread of spider from these to 
the Vines. The sponging process is somewhat 
tedious, but the result amply repays the labour 
thereby incurred. With regard to the practice of 
sulphuring the hot-water pipes Mr. Douglas says:— 
“Tt should be done when the temperature has been 
raised in the afternoon to 90°,and that the house 
ought to be shutup with this temperature, and that 
the pipes must be sufficiently heated to cause a slight 
mist in the house from the fumes.” Is not after- 
noon a misprint for evening? 1 notice this because 
I fear that disastrous results would follow the ac- 
tion of the sun on the leaves and Grapes while in 
such an atmospheric temperature as that indicated 
above. Sulphur should be supplied to the hot-water 
pipes in the evening only. No moisture should be 
distributed in the house that afternoon. The fire 
should be started early, so as to get the pipes well 
heated by the time the sun had gone completely 
off the houses leaving air on till then, when the 
flowers of sulphur, at the thickness of paint, should 
be put on the heated pipes with a brush, keeping 
the temperature at between 85° and 90° for about 
three hours, at which time a little top air should 
be given, and the fire banked up. The house should 
be ventilated more freely than usual for two or 
three days afterwards, However I have a great 
objection to the red-spider ‘‘remedy” of painting 
the highly-heated hot-water pipes with flowers of 
sulphur, inasmuch as the fumes arising therefrom, © 
in my opinion, destroys the freshness of both leaves 
and Grapes, and also leaves a musty, ungenial smell in 
the house for several weeks afterwards,—H. W. WARD: 

——Your correspondent, Mr. Douglas, asks for 
remedies found serviceable in preventing the ravages 
of red-spider infesting Vines. I have found passing 
a soft dusting brush on the under side of the 
leaves with a little flower of sulphur and water to 
be efficacious—syringing the under sides of the leaves 
with clean, cold, soft water, taking care not to wet 
the Grapes, which can be easily done by a practised 
person using a syringe with a nozzle. The operation 
should be done about 6 o’clock in the evening, when 
it will act as a cold bath to the red-spider for the 
rem inder of the night—a treatment which they 
dislike. When red-spider infest Vines badly it is the 
resuit of a dry ungenial atmosphere in the Hey ¢ 
—R, Maugr, Tattendon Oourt,—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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NOTES ON TEAS. 


(Home & Colonial Mail, May 20th.) 

Commending on the prospects of the Oanadian tea 
trade this season, the Montreal 7rade LBulletin observes: 
—‘‘Tt was expected that the market for new-crop 
Japan teas would open today (April 29), aud con- 
sequently news was anxiously looked for to know the re- 
sult of the first sales. Large orders have gone out from 
Oanada, against which credits have already been placed 
at Yokohama; but it will depend a great deal upon 
prices as to whether they will be filled or not. If the 
market opens at reasonable rates a large business will be 
done ; but if prices rule high, very few Montreal orders 
will be executed. A leading feature in the trade, and 
one to which we have recently referred, is the increas- 
ing demand for black teas. These goods have grown in 
such favour with Oanadian Oonsumers that it is estim- 
ated that more than double the quantity is now sold 
than was the case three years ago.”’ 

The Grocer of last Saturday (14th May) takes up the 
theme of some of ifs correspondents, who lament that the 
tea trade is degenerating. The Grocer thinks that the de- 
cay of the taste for fine teas has had much to do with 
this, and it therefore enlarges unnecessarily upon the 
roughness of Indian and Ceylon teas, as compared with 
those from Ohina. It says: With this indifference 
to and neglect of, the choicer qualities, side by side has 
been the increasing competition of Indian teas, the 
bulk of which have abounded in strength rather then 
in delicacy of flavour; and as the populace have fancied 
that teas, because they are strong must be the best, the 
greater run of the demand upon these has left Ohina 
and other fine teas more and more in the background, 
chiefly on account of the greater number of ‘ brewings’ 
which couid be obtained from one pound of Assam 
growth as compared with a sim:lar quantity of Ohina 
tea at the same figure; or, as Mr. Goschen tersely 
explained the matter in his recent Budget speech 
—‘Indian teas are stronger than the Chinese teas, 
and therefore go somewhat further in making the 
same number of cups.’ This, we believe, is the real 
secret of the whole question, ‘ Why should the great 
socialising beverage be mude the target for catch- 
price adventurers?’ Indian and Ceylon teas of late 
years have been more constantly paraded before the 
eyes of the public than Ohina solely because of their 
roughness and ‘ point,’ and while nothing virtually 
has been done to keep the finer grades of Ohina teas 
well to the front ip general estimation, every device 
that could be hit upon has been zealously tried to 
‘educate’ the palates of consumers in favour of the 
rougher kinds of tea, and stimulate their use in this 
country as much as possible.” 

The Grocer goes on to admit that after all, the 
public have some choice in the matter. It con- 
tinues :—“It has also happened that, at the same 
time the ‘palates’ of the millions of tea-drinkers 
have been trained and accustomed to prefer teas 
giving strength and colour, their pockets have been 
appealed to in a practical way, by proving that a 
much stronger quality of Indian tea at a lower price 
can be had than is always to be found in China de- 
Scriptions for more money ; and with thousands of 
consumers in allranks of the population, the love of 
economy when it saves the ‘ pocket’ is as powerful an 
element in calculating the object of their choice 
as the gratification of the palate. The people, after 
all that may besaid and done, are the final judges 
of what tea really suits them, and the more _tliey 
are dictated to as to the qualities which they should 
choose, the less likely are they to befree users of the 
sorts recommended.” 

It concludes :—‘‘ Individual tastes, everyone is aware, 


differ very much, and we do not think it advisable, | 


even if it were possible, to lay down ahard and fast 
rule, and declare that one description of tea is more 
desirable than another, beyond the broad fact that 
good tea is always preferable to bad. When Indian 
tea first came to be noticed it was because it had an 
entirely distinctive quality, such as was rarely met 
with in China growths, and it supplied a want 
which had long been felt for the peculiar 


5 


old-fashioned  tea-driukers 
,liked in the cup, and before then could 
| only be furnished by an admixture of so-culled 
“‘ green” tea of Chinese manufacture—a class of 
tea thatis going out of consumption more ani more 
every year. lt may be said thatthe “Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act,” passe] years ago, nearly killed the 
trade in green teas, as they were supposed to be heavily 
adulterated with turmeric, plambago, &c.; and to take 
their place, as well as to satisfy the ever-expan(ing re- 
quirements of eager buyers, the astringent and highly 
flavoured teas of India were drawn upon toan unheard- 
of extent. Popular instinct, more than special education 
on this point, has helped to make the trade what it is 
at present,and we see no reason for believing that it 
will deviate much from the course already marked out 
by long experience in the customs and habits of the 
average tea-driukers. Wishy-w shy stuff no one likes, 
and the greatest consumers of tea are those who buy the 
roughest kinds. ‘his is how Indian teas have been so 
rushed after since their wonderful qualities became 
known.’ Precisely, Indian and Oeylon teas have materi- 
ally helped to popularise tea drinking in this country, 


—____— 
DIREOT TEA SHIPMENTS FROM OALCUTTA 
TO GLASGOW. 


As the following paragraph has been going the 
rounds of the provincial press, we insert it as an 
evidence of the manner in which Indian tea is rapidly 
vaining the attention of the trade:— 


raspiness which many 


Tue Direct ImportTaTion oF TEA TO GLAsGOW.— 
“An attempt is being made by certain tea dealers in 
Glasgow to break down the monopoly of the Indian 
tea trade at present held by the London brokers. 
Several shipments on a small scale have been brought 
direct to Glasgow, and the experiment has proved 
that this method is practicable. When it is stated 
that the freight alone from London to Glasgow is 
greater than that paid from Calcutta to Glasgow, 
and that the Glasgow importers can buy on equal 
terms with London in the Oalcutta market, it seems 
evident that the new enterprise ought to succeed. 
We understand that the importers are so well satisfied 
with the results achieved that they are now making 
arrangements to develop the business, their idea being 
to give the city a tea market, and to make it independ- 
ent of London for Indian tea. With this view they 
are approaching the tea growers in India, and hope 
to arrange that lots of tea will be sent to Glasgow 
direct from the garden.” 

On the face of it there is something attractive in the 
idea of breaking down monopolies, but in our judgment 
thereis no monopoly in the case whatever. There is 
now nothing to hinder anyone in London setting up in 
business as a tea broker; the only trouble is to find 
clients to operate for, and we have not the slightest 
doubt but that any buyer of tea in Glasgow or else- 
where who can buy an entire break of any kindof tea, 
and pay cash before délivery as all the London dealers 
have to do, will have no difficulty in fiuding scores of 
London tea brokers only too willing to operate for him. 

It is a well understood fact in Mincing Lane that the 
qualities of Indian tea suitable for one part of the 
United Kingdom are not readily sal ablein another. 


Hence one of the greatest difficulties of a tea 
blender is to find the quality that suits the pecu- 
liar tastes of the district in which it is to be con- 
sumed, Some descriptions draw a dark infusion in 
one town, but are pale and undesirable in another. 
It will naturally follow, therefore, that an invoice of 


peculiar or dis- 
market, would 
| suffer considerably in value if it did not exactly suit 
| the fancy. Besides, itis not very likely that English 
| buyers would take the trouble to compete in the 
Glasgow market, whilst in London the whole king- 
dom competes. Such experiments have been fried in 
the past, and been found impracticable, It is quite 
within the recollection of the present generation o! 
Mincing Lane tea brokers, that the import of tea 


tea from any particular garden of 
tinctive quality, shipped to a small 
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into Liverpool was Once as great as the import into 
London, Steadily it gravitated to the Metropolis, one 
or another of the Liverpool dealers removed 
to London till at present the annual import 
of tea to liverpool is of the most trifling 
quantity. We are always pleased to see new 
markets opened for Indian tea, but we do not regard 
this as at all a new market, for the Glasgow buyers 
buy now in London; and if they buy in future at 
their own doors it practically amounts to this, that 
whatever the planters may gain in the provinces they 
will lose in London. The carriage from London to 
Glasgow by rail, which is made so much of, is of 
course equal to a farthing a pound, and we can 
believe that Glasgow buyers would be prepared to 
give the extra farthing tor such lots as suited their 
tastes, but one or two breaks of unsuitable quality 
which might have to be cleared up twopence per lb. 
under London rates would probably equalise the net 


results, 
See See 


BROOK TROUT IN CHYLON. 

Early in the present year, Mr. Le Mesurier, of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, undertook to import the ova of 
the brook trout, salmo fario, into Oeylon, witha view 
of stocking some of the mountain streams. The rivers 
of Oeylon seem peculiarly adapted to the requirements 
of brook trout, on account of their perennial streams, 
and there is every probability of the experiment prov- 
ing successful. The ova were imported in two batch- 
es of 15,000, and out of one lot only 500 try were 
obtained, whilst the other was more fortunate, and 
produced as many as 7,000 of the young fish. Under 
the most favourable circumstances a large percent- 
age of the ova of fish fail to hatch, Mr. Le Mesurier 
may therefore be congratulated upon having secured 
so many fish under the circumstances. The cost of 
the importation was £140, half of which sum Mr. Le 
Mesurier provided himself. The other half was sub- 
scribed by Oeylon gentlemen who are interested in 
the experiment. The ova, which resemble delicate pink 
peas, were packed with the greatest cure, in alter.ate 
layers, between moss, and were protected with a 
covering of muslin which prevented the eggs from 
escaping or being crushed. They were then placed 
on zinc trays, which were enclosed in a box. This 
box was put inside a larger box, and was surrounded 
by charcoal. Ice was kept constantly on the package, 
and the temperature was never allowed to rise above 
40°. The hatching progress was thus retarded, or 
suspended, during the journey. As soon as the ova 
arrived at Nuwara Eliya they were placed in hatching 
tanks, and immediately the little fish began to ap- 
pear, all eyes and tail, and none the worse for th-ir 
travels in the embryo state. When about two months 
old they were considered capable of beginning life on 
their own account, and little colonies have been turn- 
ed down at Nuwara Eliya, and in the surrounding 
neighbourhood. Two hundred of the little fish were 
intended for Madras, but Mr. H.S. Thomas has al- 
ready described the death of the fry on the journey 
down to Colombo, The failure is much to be regret- 
ted, as all experiments in pisciculture take time, 
trouble, and money. 

The last batch of Mr. Le Mesurier’s fry was turned 
down a few day ago in a beautiful stream running 
through Bopatalawa, commonly called the Bopatanas 
—a lovely mountain district near DimbuJa. The 
little fish were carried from their nursery in Nuwara 
Eliya in old kerosene tins, slung on a pole, and borne 
by two coolies. Every twenty minutes the water was 
cecated by means of a-syringe, a process which the fry 
enjoyed immensely, if one may judge by the way 
in which they clustered under the jet of air. Fresh 
water was not necessary very often, and whenit was 
given, the greatest care was observed in the choice 
of a stream, Any water showing traces of iron was 
avoided, and, if possible, a spring was chosen from 
which drinking water was usually taken. Progress was 
naturally very slow, and, in spite of an early start 
the first half of the day only brought the fry as far 
as Dimbula, journey of fifteen miles. The after- 
noon saw the little fish on the Agra patanas, which 
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adjoin the Bopatanas. The hills stretch away in 
grassy uodulations, crowned with jungle, and through 
the meadow-like patanas a clear stream winds its way 
uow tumbling over rocks and now stretching out into 
glassy reaches of quiet water. The first place select- 
ed fora colony was one of these still spots, a few 
yards up a tributary of the main stream. The bot- 
tom of the creek was well furnished with healthy- 
looking weeds which, in their capacity for harbouring 
poochees, gave promise of good feeding ground for 
the young strangers, and excellent cover and pro- 
tection in the rush of freshets and floods. As the 
fry were transferred one by one from their tin to the 
stream, they showed every sign of taking willingly 
and happily to their new home. They struck off into 
the weeds in good style, without a moment’s hesit- 
ation or misgiving, and disappeared in a minute or 
so amongst the weeds. About twenty-five were put 
down here, and the rest were carried higher up to- 
wards a gorge. The next place chosen was another 
tributary stream, that drew its source from the heights 
of one of Oeylon’s loftiest hills, a stream which is prob- 
ably the actual fountain head of the beautiful Maha- 
weiliganga, the largest river in Oeylon. This spot 
was selected on account of the low temperature of 
the water which, coming from such a height and flow- 
ing through forest, would probably be especially suit- 
able for fish of a temperate climate. The bottom of 
the stream was clear aud gravelly, and the current 
of the water slow, so that the fish would have two or 
three hundred yards ot cold stl water if they de- 
sired it. The third colony was turned off just below 
the gorge where the river winds through high banks, 
overgrown with jungle, a cool shady place suggestive 
of flies and caterpillars, The last two score were 
started on life’s journey in a weedy little stream 
above the rapids of the gorge. 

Brook trout are active fish, and in their native 
streams they run to abuut 4 lb, in weight, though in 
the svuth of England they sometimes attain 7 lb. or 
Sib. Like most other creatures they have their en- 
emies to c.nutend with, and the littie fish will not find 
themselves exempt from danger in the streams of 
the Bopatanas. The otter will prove one of the 
trout’s most formidable foes, whilst in the water 
itself a carnivorous looking fish, something like the 
stone loach of our English streams, will probably be 
anything but neighbourly in its conduct. The young 
fry will be fortunate if they escape the water scor- 
pion, a pest which infests the streams of some of our 
Indian hills. The greatest enemy of fish is however 
man and if the trout escape the fanys of the otter 
they will yet have to run the gauntlet of the piscat- 
orial Singhalese.—JHadras Mail, June 6th. 


———_>———_. 
OOFFEE (ARABIAN AND LIBERIAN), OACAO, 
AND TEA ENTERPRISE: OFFIUIAL REPORT 
FOR THE CENTKAL PROVINCE OF CEYLON. 


(From Administration Report for 1886, by Hon. 
W. EH. T. Sharpe, Government Agent, Central 
Province.) 

The rapid conversion of abandoned coffee estates 
into tea gardens is a notable fact in every 
part of the hill country. Vast expanses of tea 
now meet the eye in every direction. The crop 
was last year, perhaps, less than was expected, owing 
to an exceptionally wet and prolonged south-west 
monsoon. Factories are being rapidly erected every- 
where, giving remunerative employment to large 
numbers of sawyers, carpenters, and masons. New 
bazaars are springing up along the lines of roads, und 
there is every appearance of returning prosperity. 
The yield of tea throughout the province, and the high 
prices realised in the London market, have been most 
encouraging. ; 

A gentleman in Madulkele writes:—“In three years’ 
time the number of tons of produce sent from these 
districts will probably equal that of coffees in former 
times, Of cinchona, there is probably 600,000 lb. of 
bark,which will be harvested during the next three years.” 

A gentleman in Maturata writes:—“It may be anti- 
cipated that a year or two hence will see all the opened 
acreage under tea,” 
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Of Maskeliya, a well-known resident writes :—‘‘ Of 
the total uncultivated acreage of this district about 
four-fifths is now under tea, which has everywhere 
so far done well.” 

A planter of Pussellawa writes:—“ With regard to 
tea cultivation, on which the future prosperity of this 
district must depend (2.¢., from a planting point of 
view). In the immediate neighbourhood ot the Pea- 
cock, including Hellebodde estate on the one side 
to Sauqubar on the other, there will probably be, by 
the middie of this year, up» a:ds of 4,000 acres planted 
land. This is not inclusive of the Nilambe district and 
estate. Two large tactories—viz., Helbodde and So- 
gamma—have for some time past been manufacturing 
tea, but the bulk of the land above mentioned will not 
yield any apyreciable quantity of tea for another year 
at least. When all is bearing, the exports from these 
estates might be estimated at one million pounds yearly.” 

Of Matale, a resident superintendent writes :—“Coffee, 
—There is now little ccffee lett in this district, and on 
only one or two estates does it receive systematic 
cultivation ; in these instances it has responded to the 
care bestowed upon it, and a good paying crop has 
been gathered. 

“ As arule, coffee is merely tolerated where it does 
not interfere with other products, and cannot be said 
to be cultivated; it receives no pruning worthy of the 
name, and suckers are often allowed to grow. Even under 
these circumstances it has borne fairly well, and wher- 
ever it is at all in heart there have been fair blossoms 
for the current year. This general abandonment of 
coffee is due to the attacks of black bug, which in 
places has quite wiped out hundreds of acres. It ap- 

pears now, however, to have done its worst, and leaf- 
disease is also less virulent. 

“ Liberian Coffee hardly receives that attention it 
deserves, Plants from carefully-selected seed grow vi- 
gorously, and when in bearing yield four to five hun- 
dredweight an acre. This variety of coffee has recently 
sod in London for sixty shillings, and is sought for 
by Moor traders for use in the northern provinces. The 
growth on poor soils is generally good, but the poss- 
ibility of black bug and leaf-disease proving too much 
for even Liberian partially prevents its cultivation be- 
ing seriously undertaken. 

“Tma.—Dhe acreage under cultivation has been 
greatly increased ; there are now few estates in the dis- 
trict that have not a portion of their acreages in tea. 

* Matale Hast may be said to be entirely given over 
to t-a (although there is a good deal of cinchona still 
growing there). In Matale West and the centre of the 
valley, tea has been planted where elevation and soil 
are unsuitable for cacao. Speaking generally, the 
growth is favourable ; and when the soil has not been 
exhausted by previous cultivation, there isa fair pro- 
spect of success, The low-lying estates, such as Wariya- 
pola and Hapugahalanda, perhaps make the best show 
for their age. 

“The Vicarton group of estates in Matale West have 
recently changed hands, witha view to cultivation in 
this product, Land has been purchased from natives, 
and Crownland applied for with,I believe,the same object, 

* Cinchona does not receive much attention, owing 
to the low prices ruling at present. Suecirubra grows 
extremely well in almost all parts of Matale Hast, but 
there will be noextension to speak of while prices re- 
main as they are, 

© Cardamoims do well wherever they have been care- 
fully planted all over the district, and even at pre- 
sent prices pay moderately well. A rise in prices 
would probably cause an extension in the acreage 
under this product. 

*Oacao—The cultivation of this product has not 
been much extended, but confidi nce, which was shaken 
by tue drought of 1884, and attacks of He/opeltis, has 
entirely revived, Orops asa rule, have »xceeded es- 
timates, and there is now no doubt as to the success of 
cacao in the rich soil in the centre aud north of Matele, 

“Tt ought always to be borne in mind, however, 
that no erop to speak of can be looked for before 
the fifth year, and nothing large enowgh to give a 
profitbefore the seventh, Attention ought, ti ercfore, 
to be devoted to produc:s suitsble tor enitiyation 

with the cacao, which gives an garliey return, 


“ Tf Sinhalese could only be brought tu give caro 
to the cultivation of cacao, it would more than supply 
the place of coffee with them; but I fear that the 
natural apathy of the Sinhalese villagers will always 
be an insuperable objection to the introduction of 
this product as a plant to be grown round their 
houses. Oacao to be successful must be protectet 
from cattle and kept from suckers and weeds, and 
this amount of attention is more than the villagers 
will bestow. 


“Tt is worth notice that villagers now offer their 
services on estates, and in one case that I know of 
a gang of Sinhalese are now resident in lines, aud 
are treated in every way as Tamil coolies are. At 
some works they are quite able to compete with the 
Tamil ; but they are not to be relied on in bad weather, 
and lack the power of adapting themselves to circum- 
stances which a cooly has, In time, however, they 
may prove a valuable addition to the labour force of 
the district, an event much to be desired for all 
parties.” 

A visiting agent of great experience in the Kandy 
district writes :— 

“ CorrEE.—Planters have rightly turned their chief 
attention away from the cultivation of the old staple of 
the Colony. Years of continued disappointment in 
resisting leaf-disease have been followed by the attacks 
of green bug, so well described by Mr. Green, of 
Pundalu-oya,in his able pamphlet, added to which they 
have had to contend with low prices. Now there are 
rifts in the cloud of depression that has assailed the 
old favourite. The harvesting of a fairly good crop in 
Dumbara in 1886, followed now by one of the best 
blossoms that have been seen in the district for many 
years, and the likelihood of good prices for coffee for 
some time to come, have influenced planters to stay 
their hands in eradicating coffee, and they will prob- 
ably carefully cultivate what bushes are now left. In 
this connection I may instance what was done by the 
late Mr.R. B. Tytler, the well-known pioneer of planting 
in Ceylon. In 1856, he bought the Deegalle and 
Pallekelle estates, which were then abandoned, and 
cleared out a hundred acres of what he knew had been 
previously fine coffee. He cultivated the suckers grow- 
ing onthe stems, as there were no primaries, and as 
they yielded crop cut them off, allowing fresh suckers 
to take their place. He, in fact, secured good, con- 
tinuous crops from sucke’s instead of primaries. This, 
I believe, is now being done in the higher districts 
where primaries have been cut off, to allow the growth 
of tea, and where planters are now induced to let both 
products grow together for a little longer, 

“Qacao.—Dumbara, one of the leading Kandy dis- 
tricts, is the bome of this product. No estate has 
come up to Pallekelle for extensive and productive 
cultivation. I must leave the Matale and Kurunegala 
planters to deal with cacao in their respective districts, 
It is also profitably cultivated in Wattegama an 
Peradeniya. ; 

“The first attack of HHelopeltis, accompanied by an 
unusually dry hot season for two years, threw cold water, 
if I may so express it, on the cacao enterprise. Wise 
men shook their heads, and prophesied failure; 1886 
bas, I am glad to report, dissipated this pessimist view, 
and the success of cacao, materially assisted by the 
growth of shade and shelter belts, may now be looked 
onasa well-established fact. 

‘© On one estate I know 700 acres of bearing cacac 
will give 3,500 ewt. (1886-87); and as that cultivation is 
one thatrequires but a very moderate annual outlay 
(say, R60 or R6O per acre), the capitalist may thus 
reckon what returns he may expect from a well-chosen 
cacao property. At first starting other products should 
be continued, say, coffee raised from Mysore seed, to- 
bacco, Liberian coffee, and (as a shade) rubber, which 
in many instances has served the purpose and wiil be 
subsequently a source of revenuo, 

“Topacco.—This productis now receiving tie close 
attention of careful and skilled plantersin the Dumbsen 
district, The exports of tobacco in 1887 will, 1 b pe 
effectively prove tha: this is one of the rising industiivs 
in the Island. The year 1886 has te these gentlemen 
bocn ongof gducation, but they are now, I believe, reap: 
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ing the benefit of their attention. Ifthe annual ex- 
prots of Dumbara tobacco can be raised to 100,000 Ib. 
in the course of two or three years, that means no 
small addition to the prosperity of the districts near 
Kandy. ' 

“ Tea.—It is quite cheering to see the way the fine old 
estates of Uduwella, Hantana, Hunasgeria, Peradeniya, 
Mount Pleasant, Hopewell, &c., are being turned into 
productive tea gardens, The rainfall is sufficient and the 
climate forcing. On Sundays the bazaars of Kandy are 
again well frequented by the coolies, spending their money 
freely. I firmly believe we shall seethe trade of Kandy in 
a year or two fairly prosperous, and, what is of so much 
importance, a good deal of the money required in the 
cultivation of estates will be earned by Kandyans in- 
stead of Malabar coolies, who take the bulk of their 
savings out of the Island. : 

“ Kadugannawa, Galagedara, &c., ali share in the 
revival of prosperity created by the cultivation of tea, 
and what must be gratifying to the Government ot 
Ceylon is the determination of planters not to have ail 
their eggs in one basket, but also to cultivate other 
products that will bring grist to the millin seasons pre- 
judicial to the successful flushing of tea. 

“ OrncHona.—These districts have not been much 
benefited by this cultivation. It has no doubt helped 
to pay for the transition of coffee into tea properties. 

“ Tiberian coffee, cardamoms, vanilla, and kapok, 
have all helped the planters in Kandy to tide over the 
years of scarcity. In Rangalla, I understand, card- 
amoms have done exceedingly well.” 

——————— 

Quinine 1n ENex~Anp.—A resident in Hertford- 
shire writes in reference to enquiries in the Ob- 
server :—‘* In enquiring at my druggist’s I found 
that the retail price of quinine is now about 4s 6d 
an ounce. He is a considerable holder, and prob- 
ably bought some time ago anticipating a rise, which 
may result, if your planters—finding the market 
price will not pay them—cease to grow the bark!” 


Corrre.—The Diario de Santos gives the receipts ~ 


of coffee at Santos in March as 192,445 bags, 
making a total of 2,071,424 bags since the begin- 
ning of the crop-year against 1,479,311 in 1885-86. 
he March clearances were 235,76 bags (incluiing 
81 coastwise), making a total of 1,943,620 bags 
since 1st July, against 1,347,645 bags in the same 
period of the preceding year.—Rio News. (Coffee 
in Santos, therefore, shows not a decrease but a 
ecnsiderable increase.—EHp.] 

Troezs AnD Castz.—At a meeting of the Anthro- 
pologicul Society of Bombay recently, Dr. W. 
Dymock read apaper on the ‘‘Anthropogonic trees 
of the Hindoo castes.” 
that itwas a general custom among the Hindoos 
to bring into the house, the branch of a tree, as 
an object of worship in the marriage ceremony, 
The same tree is not used by all castes, the Udun- 


bava (Ficus glomerata) being used among the Brah- 


mans, Asupala or Ashoka (Saraca Indica), among 
the Vaishas, Dhataki or Agnijavala (Woodfordia 
Floribunda) among the Shenvis, and so on, The 
author also pointed out that some of the ancient 
customs in Huyopean countries were very like the 
Indian, and briefly summied up, that in every Aryan 
country at least owing to the anulogy between trees 
and men, popular superstition supposes the first 
men to have sprung from trees.—Indian Agri- 
culturist. : 
Tea,—The Produce Markets’ Review saysof last week’s 

tea sales :—The market for In lian tea continues active, 
and nearl\ the whole of the heavy supplies brought for- 
ward at the public sales were sold. Prices remain very 
firm for all good descriptions, and in some cases afur- 
ther advance of 3d ty 1d per lb, has been established. 
The most active enquiry has been for good souchongs 
and pekoe souchongs, and as the quantity of these 

ades is gradually becoming more restricted, values 

ave risen about 3d per lb, as compared with the price. 
paid a week ago, For medium whole and broke 
‘ 


He began by mentioning . 


pekoes there has also been a brisk demaud, especially 
for broken pekoes with a good appearanceand infusion, 
which skow an advance of from 4d to 1d on previous 
rates ; the finest sorts have also been in steady request, 
at slightly improved values. Oommon broken teas and 
the less desirable whole leaf sorts show no important 
alteratiun in value, the poor quality of most of the 
parcels checking any upward movement. The general 
quality of Ceylon teas has not improved, but smaller 
supplies, coupled with the firmer prices paid for Indian 
teas, have lent them steadiness, and rather higher 
prices were realised atthe sales. Java growths met 
with a moderately good enquiry, and are also rather 
firmer in value.’’ 


Trs.—The Grocer, discussing the tea sales, says :— 
“There has beena quiet but steady business doing 
throughout the week at previous rates, with a shade 
firmer tendency here and there. The remaining sup- 
ply in importers’ hands is small, but dealers are able to 
supply most of their moderate wants at auction. There 
is absolutely no export demand for Russia (and has not 
been all this year), consequently our home market has 
had to take those extra millions that generally go to 
Russia. If Russia had only taken our extra supply of 
fine Moning this spring, as she did last year, prices 
would now be ona very different basis. Two or three 
of our large London firms have bought the bulk of the 
fine Monings that have been slaughtered of late, and we 
hear from them that it has proveda great success, as 
the value they have been able to offer to the retailers 
has been so remarkable, that they are now taken freely 
in the place of Indian Pekoes. A small proportion of 
good Indian or Oeylon tea, used as a blend to make up 
the deficiency in strength and flavour of the Ohina tea, 
is very necessary; but it is generally used half-and- 
half, and often pure and simple. Do not let us haye 
this refreshing beverage blown upon by the Faculty be- 
cause the public ask for strength and colour ; but letus 
rather train them to understand and appreciate what a 
cup of pure and good teareallyis.” This exhortation 
to the trade to educate the public taste in tea is a new 
departure. 


Lire or Cunrivatep Tra.—lIt is rather strange 


‘how little this subject as been touched on by 


successive writers on tea. The majority ignore it, 
no doubt from want of the necessary data; but, 
writers on Assam at least, ought with very little 
difficulty to have acquired useful information on 
the subject. In Balfour’s “Cyclopedia” we find 
the following reference which is rather inconclusive 
in its deduction :— : 

The tea plant does not yield leaves fit for the manu- 
facture of tea until the third year; itincreases yearly 
its produce until the eighth or tenth year, at which 
time it attains its maximum, It has been found in- 
digenous in Assam and Cachar, aged, it is averred, 
sixty and seventy years, and still producing leaves 
of an excellent quality. A tea plantation may be 
compared to an English orchard,-~a property produc- 
ing an income during the life-time of the planter and 
passing to his descendants. : 

Simmonds quoting some old writer on China 
tea has an equally unsatisfactory, not to say 
enigmatical, piece of information:— 

The plants live from twenty to thirty years, and 

when old, are frequently cut down, anda youug shrub 
grafted into the old stock, Quicker returns are thus 
obtained, but the plant does not last so long. 
One would like to know how long the tree would 
last if not cut down and a young graft applied, 
and also how much the latter increases the crop 
aud for how many years. We are reminded by 
a critic that in pruning of tea, ‘stripping off the 
leaves is condemned by all good planters. The 
cinnamon bush is coppiced, tea pruned, result much 
the same and much of tea in colder climate, I 
have no doubt bushes 50 years old are in existence. 
Ow's being many stemmed in Ceylon are likely to 
last longer, yen if original stems die, others 
succeed," : 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editoy of the ‘* Ceylon Observer,” 


THE CROPPING AND LIFE OF TEA BUSHES. 
26th May. 

Dear Sir,—As an answer to Mr, Anstruther’s en- 
quiry, to quote the age of tea bushes in India, is 
to answer the question generally. Much more to 
our particular purpose is it to be informed of the 
oldest bushes under cultivation here. The cultiva- 
tion of the bushes in India and in Ceylon is not 
analagous. The natural conditions are not identical. 
In India the bushes are saidto havea natural rest 
of nearly 6 months’ duration. In Ceylon the bushes 
are cropped all the year through, andif during the 
dry weather the bushes cease to flush for 6 weeks, 
long and loud are the cries of the planters. I was 
the first in the island to denounce the barbarous 
treatment bushes receive annually and euphoniously 
termed pruning. I said that continous picking and 
annual hacking are not likely to favour longevity. 
Mr, Armstrong in his last essay is evidently 
of the same opinion, for he says that annual 


topping and pruning once in 2 years,I believe, is. 


the best treatment for tea bushes. But the mis- 
chief has already been done. The constitution of 
the bushes has been undermined by early topping, 
early picking and annual hacking. Careful and 
considerate treatment is necessary to overcome 
the evil already done. The ‘wonderfully recu- 
perative” character of our climate cannot lessen 
the eyil that has been done to young and immature 
tea bushes, 

The treatment cinnamon bushes receive is in no 
ene particular similar to that tea bushes receive. 
Tea bushes are topped and their growth stunted 
in direct violation of natural laws. Cinnamon is 
not similarly treated. Tea bushes are stimulated 
to continuously throw out new flushes, which are 
as continuously picked. This is very exhausting to 
the bushes, for scientists have told us during the 
enquiry into leaf disease in coffee, that a crop of 
leaves was as exhausting asa crop of berries, Cin- 
namon receives no such treatment. Tea bushes are 
annually cut down and deprived of all foliage * in 
the responsive action between leaves and roots 
temporarily checked. Cinnamon receives no such 
barbarous and unnatural treatment. In cropping 
cinnamon no natural lawis violated. The bushes 
are simply thinned out by the removal of mature 
sticks. And see the cultivation cinnamon receives. 
Ali the weeds, leaves and pruning from shade trees 
are buried twice a year, and on a carefully culti- 
vated estate, the holes of the previous year are not 
disturbed in the year following. Of course the soil 
is minus the constituents which the cut sticks 
represent, for a cinnamon property is never manured, 
but these constituents have not been determined 
by analysis and cannot be very much; for properties 
nearly a hundred years old are still cropping 
famously. No sir, the age of cinnamon bushes can 
by no means determine the age of tea bushes, for 
the treatment each receives is widely dissimilar,— 
Yours truly. B. 

[There is no topping of the cinnamon and no 
constant removal ot the leaves, but there is a con- 
tinual removal of coppiced stems and a continual 
renewal. So that there is some, indeed consider- 
able, analogy. Tea must no doubt, sooner or later 
be manured, and if abundance of manure can be 
afforded the longevity of the plants can doubtless 


* There are some cases where asa part of the process 
of pruning, the busbes are deprived of all foliage, every 
leat being carefully stripped off. But we bave never 
Pape than condemnation of such a proceed- 
IDE: D, 


be largely extended. At the same time, unlike 
berries and bark, the material for leayes comes to 
a large extent, from the atmosphere and Mr. Hughes 
bears testimony to the fact that our rains in Ceylon 
are specially rich in ammonia.—Ep. | 


CHINESE TEA CHESTS. 

S1r,—Do the Chinese tea exporters invariably line 
their cases with lead, or sometimes only with glazed 
paper inside ? The Moormen here, are now purchasing 
freely the inferior teas of our factories for exportation 
to the Coast. They make their own boxes, and line 
them with paper only. I should fancy a good propor- 
tion of the tea gets musty b: fore it could reach the con- 
sumer. But the Chinese themselves, as well as the Eu- 
ropean merchants in Ohina, do things more thoroughly. 
I remember, when at home, having got hold of an 
old China tea chest, and, then as it was, I found it 
almost impossible to break it up. Could we not im- 
port some veritable China tea chests? They are covered 
externally with glazed paper, but is the trade at home 
already accustomed to paper linings made water-tight ? 

ENQUIRER. 

[For several years back we have expressed our 
conviction that tea might be safely packed and 
carried in papier maché boxes, properly made 
(subjected to the greatest pressure) and well glazed 
with some substance capable of resisting damp. 
We are surprised that the invention has been so 
long delayed, while everything else, including 
barrels and even bottles, are made of paper.—Ep.| 


Colombo, 8rd June 1887. 

Dear S1r,—In reply to ‘ Enquirer,” Ohina tea pack- 
ages are always lined with lead, the outer wood cases 
and edges being papered and glazed. ‘‘ Enquirer ’’ is 
quite correct in supposing tea would get musty * being 
packed without lead. 

The Home trade would be very chary of buying tea 
packed in wood without lead and no one conversant 
with tea and the requirements of the trade would think 
of shipping tea without a lead lining to the packages, 
—Yours faithfully, FRANOIS F, STREET. 


THE COFFEE MARKET AND PLANTERS. 


Drar Sir,—An advance—again corroborated by 
Reuter—in Fair Rio at New York of no less than 
334 per cent, in as many consecutive days, land- 
ing the price at 22 cents on 3rd June as compared 
with 164 cents on 30th April last, has now to be 
ebronicled. Considering that the prices wired by 
Reuter in May 1885 and May 1886 were 7% and 
9 cents, respectively, this rapid and truly astonish- 
ing change of front, after so many years of deep 
depression, is, I suppose, unprecedented in the 
annals of the fragrant berry. Some are of opinion 
that the advance cannot be maintained let alone 
continued, On this view of the question Messrs. 
Rucker & Bencraft in their circular of the 18th 
Noy. last, after hinting at unheard of prices as 
likely to be seen later on, wrote as follows:— 

‘The ‘Bears’ haye had happy experiences during 
the past four or five years, and don’t seem to 
take to their new quarters, From an argument: 
ative point of view they seem to have little to 
advance beyond the statement that all estimates 
are nonsense, most especially, moderate or smal! 
ones, and that every man will now drink hot 
soup and water, instead of coffee at current ruin- 
ous prices.” 

The above remarks are premised in the 
same circular :—‘‘ Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say, that if the information current prove fairly 
correct, we are practically jumping from an epoch 
of over-production toone of under-production,”’ 

Has not the time now arrived for Ceylon coffee 
proprietors to bestir themselves and attempt 


~* Or very flat and out of condition, —r.¥., 


to save their remaining trees, if possible, from 
the ravages of the green bug, An effort should 
be made to tempt some leading Hurop- 
ean scientist to visit our island with this ob- 
ject. A guarantee fund should be at once started 
and an offer made to pay the scientist’s travelling 
expenses and in addition the further sum of two 
thousand pounds if he could show us how to con- 
quer our latest and deadliest enemy without in- 
juring our trees. If # cure could not be found, 
the proportion to be paid by each proprietor would 
be so small as not to be worth consideration. 
Even if five thousand pounds were offered for a 
cure it would be a good investment. A pound an 
acre would, I suppose, cover even this seemingly 
large sum. On these lines I am prepared to 
guarantee TWO HUNDRED POUNDS. 

P.S.—The price of Ceylon coffee must surely 
shortly further advance and very considerably. The 
latest quotation wired from London is reported to 
be 104/, against in May 1885 61/; againstin May 
1886 63/. This is simply ridiculous! Even Java 
coffee has, in the past twelye months, risen from 
25 cents to 57 cents, and during the past two years 
Rio coffee has about trebled itself in value. After 
writing the above I hear that Rio coffee has made 
a still further advance at New York. 

Further extract from KR. & B.’s Circular 18th 
November 1886. 

“Coffee (the circular commenced thus):—‘“‘ It has 
been truly remarked that during the past ten to 
fifteen years, three different epochs in the history of 
coffee, stand out far from the other in an exception- 
ally plain manner 

“Ist. The epochof underproduction, when good 
average Santos ranged from 100 to 148 francs, 

‘62nd. Theepoch of balanced production and con- 
sumption, when good average Santos ranged from 
70 to 100 franes.’ 

‘« 3rd. The epoch of overproduction, when good 
average Santos ranged from 40 to 60 francs. 

Well, as regards the above, we are a long way yet 
from 148 francs, 


— 


COFFEE; ABOUT GREEN BUG: PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Upecountry. 

Dear S1tr,—Green bug is a familiar name in the 
ears of most of us planters now, but I am afraid 
that few of us can speak of this pest with that 
amount of authority we should like. 

Discussion generally gives some of us new ideas, 
and I feel sure that your columns will be open to 
me that I may set the bvl rolling with a few 
observations :— 

1. In Harris’s ‘Insects Injurious to Vegetation ”’ 
we geta few remarks on the life history of the 
family Coccade#, to which I believe our green bug 
belongs :— t 

‘Barly in the spring the barklice are found 
apparently torpid........ sticking by their flattened 
inferior surface closely to the bark......A little 
later on the body is more swelled, and on carefully 
raising it with a knife, numerous oblong eggs will 
be discovered beneath it and the insect appears 
dried up and dead, and only its outer skin remains, 
which forms a convex cover to its future progeny. 
Under this protecting shield the young are hatched 
and on the approach of warm weather, make their 
escape at the lower end of the shield which is 
either slightly elevated or notched at this part. 
They then move with considerable activity and 
disperse themselves over the young shoots or leaves.” 

I will not take up your space further with quot- 
ations from Dr. Harris than to say that according 
to him the female haying once taken up her pos- 
ition remaing stationary, that these pests sometime 
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breed two or three times a year, and that it is prob- 
able that the insects of the last brood pair in the 
autumn after which the males die but the females 
survive and lay their eggs in the following spring. 

Now I consider these remarks of the very greatest 
interest tous, for Iconsider that they apply very 
closely to our green bug. 

For the last 15 months I have been watching 
green bug, andI would like to give you my ex- 
periences, Green bug first made its appearance 
here, or at least was first seen here, last March, a 
year ago. It spread a little but did not do much 
harm till July and August when it showed itself 
all over the place. 

In September and October it decreased and did 
not make its appearance in an active form till this 
February-March : it has gone on steadily since. 

Now from these premises I would draw the following 
conclusions, that it was brought here last March 
either by wind, coolies’ clothes, or perhaps even on 
transport sacks. That it bred slightly for 3 months 
afterwards until in July when the second brood 
came out and nothing having been done to check 
it, it had increased and multiplied. Our cold wea- 
ther begins in October, so that this last brood of 
August did not breed till February and March this 
year, and as the cold weather kills off numbers of 
them, we are not haying it so badly as we shall 
have it in July when the second brood commence work. 

Now for a few suggestions in the way of fight- 
ing the enemy: 

Firstly.—The more coolies work in affected parts, 
and go to the unaffected parts afterwards, the 
more the disease will spread, as I have no doubt 
it can be easily carried from one tree to another. 

Secondly.—I have very little faith in applying 
remedies now, as the insects swarm all over the 
tree, and it is impossible to apply any remedy 
so as to kill every insect. Of course you can check 
them but you cannot exterminate them. 

Thirdly.—There is no doubt that the right time to 
attack them is when there are fewest of them, 
This is in winter. If we prune all affected trees 
heavily during the wet weather, there is no doubt 
that numbers of females would be killed and so 
vast numbers of future generations destroyed. 

If this were first done and a careful inspection 
held at the beginning of the fine weather and 
remedies applied, I have little doubt that green 
bug could be very largely kept under. 

Lime and kerosine do undoubtedly kill off 
the pest. The only piece of coffee I have alright 
this year which was bedly affected last year, is 
a field under our ‘‘ Gap.” The monsoon mist was 
constantly going over the gap and I have no 
doubt that it was too much for Mrs. Green-bug. 
Trusting you will think this worthy of an ims ers 
tion in your paper, I am, dear sir, ca oe 


PLANTS AND GRUBS. 

Watagama, 28th May 1887. 
Dear Six,—Under separate cover Iam sending 
you portions of the root and stem of a tea plant, 
and shall be obliged if you will find out whether 
the grub that has hollowed out the root and stem 
so neatly is something new or something already 
well-known to you, though now turning its at- 
tention to tea. I could not find any outlet or 
hole by which the grub had got into the plant. 

—Yours very truly, N. 
[Dr. Trimen, to whom we referred, writes :—. 
“ Peradeniya, 4th June.—Without examining the_ 
borer, and your correspondent sends no specimen, 
it is of course quite impossible to say if it be 
new or old. But the tunnel in the wood is quite’ 
like the work of the larva of the moth (Zeuzera) which 
abtacks coffee and many other shrubs,"—IEp.) 
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RATS DESTROYING TEA PLANTS. 


Drar Sir,—Can you, or any of your correspond- 
ents, tell me how to get rid of Bandicoot rats, 
which are doing much damage to my two and 
three years old tea ? F F 

They cut right through half inch thick roots, 
and in many cases pull the plants right out of 
the ground. } 

They stick pretty well to one patch in a rocky 
field, and I can find no trace of them in the 
daytime, neither do my dogs scent them, and 
there are no holes. I have tried poisoning, tom-toms, 
yeward for tails, but all to no eftect and the dam- 
age is serious. Any advice will be gratefully re- 
ceived by—Yours faithfully, PROPRIETOR. 

[On an estatein the Nanuoya district, about a 
score of the very finest plants were destroyed about 
six months ago, by bandicoots, in the manner de- 
scribed. This was in a corner quite close to a 
belt of jungle. Nothing that we are aware of was 
done, except to put the coolies on the scent of 
this game. The damage soon ceased. We scarcely 
understand the failure of good dogs to trace the 
bandicoots by sight or scent.—Ep. | 


-Corrrn anp TEA 1n OoracamunD.—The retail price 

of coffee in Ootacamund is just now 30 rupees a 
maund. The sudden rise has affected consumption 
among the poorer classes of natives to such an 
extent that its use is almost abandoned by hundreds 
who regularly drank coffee before. This is the 
opportunity for those who believe in the introduc- 
tion of a cheap tea into the bazaar. Put up in 
conyenient little packets or sold by the ounce, a 
large demand for cheap tea cannot fail to spring 
up, of which local dealers should not be slow to 
take advantage.—Nilgiri Hapress, 1st June. 

Prantine 1N Cryton.—A. correspondent in one of 
the Oeylon planting districts writes:—“Tea has ad- 
vanced much since I was here three or four years 
ago. There are tea factories in all directions, any 
men who have not factories, and cannot afford to 
build, are selling their leaf, contracting to supply 
a certain amount- regularly for a certain time. The 
tea factories are furnished with better machinery 
than formerly, and the rolling is no longer done by 
hand. Coffee has done better this last season than 
it has done for years, but there is much less coffee 
than formerly, as it has given place to tea. Labour 
is searce.’—Jadras Standard, May 18th. 

Brazit Corrre.—The following are the objec- 
tions to the export of coffee in the hull, as pre- 
sented by a correspondent of the Jornal on the 
31st. The shipping of coffeein the hull will lead 
to adulteration, for the Germans mix roasted 
hull with the roasted bean; it will render useless 
the considerable expense incurred by planters in 
mounting cleaning machines; it will cause loss 
to the country through reduced freights on the 
railways, and the reduction on export duties ; it 
will attract rats on board ship, and the hulls 
being an excellent manure, the export will tend to 
the depauperizing of the plantations.—Rio News, 
April 5th. 

A New Asparaaus.—Some little interest has been 
excited by the avzouncement of the discovery of a 
new and remarkable variety of asparagus on the 
steppes of Akhal-Tekiz. It has not been botanically 
indentified, but itis represented as growing perfec'ly 
wild, the stalks being nearly as thick as a man’s arm 
and attaining a height of five or six feet, so that 
one of them is said to suflice ten Russian soldiers 
for a meal, If the preference of experts for wild 
asparagus finds justification in this variety, and its 
flavour is described as equal to that of the best European 
kinds, asparagus lovers may have a good time before 
them,—JLharniaceutical Journal. 


Iypran Tra.—The latest reports from the tea dis- 
tricts are that the weather in Assam has been, on 
the whole, very favourable, but in the Kachar and 
Terai districts blight has become prevalent, and in 
Darjeeling complaints were made of the coldness of 
the weather which stopped rapid flushing.—Pioneer. 

Oorrrr.—A. correspondent at Calicut writing to the 
Madras Times says:—The price of Coffee which is 
daily going up, has risen to R1,500 per ton owing to 
the very deficient crop. As an instance, it may be 
mentioned that one estate in the Wynaad, of over 600 
acres under plants, has only turned out this season 64 
bushels, the worst result known for some years. ‘The 
owners, preferring to dispose of it locally to sending 
so small a quantity to England, have sold the crop 
outright to Messrs. Hinde & Oo. in its uncured state 
—a proceeding which has been followed by many others, 
Ooffee, which was sold in the local bazaars a month ago 
at 14-0 per viss, is now securing R2-0-0 and promises 
to go much higher. This state of things is attributed 
to a deficient rainfall, and to an absence of rain at 
the time it was wanted. 

CuLrivaATIion 1x Tunis.—A recent report by Sir R. 
L. Playfair of a tour along the coast of Tunis 
gives the following notes on the cultivation of desert 
land. At Gabes, he says, a great improvement has 
taken place in one year. Only two stone houses 
existed twelve months since, and now there is quite 
a small town. Oued el Melah, 8 miles from Gabes, 
is where Colonel Rondaire proposed to make a cutting 
which should inundate the Sahara. Artesian wells 
have been sunk, and Oonsul Playfair says :—-“It is 
not more than six months since any attempt was 
made to bring the land around under cultivation, and 
already the most surprising results are apparent. The 
ground is perfectly flat and sandy; it was covered 
more or less with sparse scrub, which by decom- 
position during centuries had added a certain amount 
of vegetable matter to the soil; indeed, in years of 
unusual rain the Arabs had been in the habit of cult- 
ivating small patches here and there; but for all 
practical purposes the land was desert and absolutely 
valueless. Now 160 hectares (3875 acres) have been 
cleared, arranged for irrigation, and sown with cereals 
and Lucerne; a vegetable garden has been made, and 
a nursery of young trees planted. Everything is 
looking flourishing and hopeful. Wide roads have been 
Jaid out in all directions, and marked out by rows 
of Date Palms; even the commencement of a yillage 
has been made. Two other artesian wells are being 
sunk, one on either side, and when all are completed 
it will be possible to irrigate 3000 hectares (7500 
acres) of land.’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

INDIAN AND CrYLON Tras.—The supply of Indian 
Tea placed upon the market has been much smaller, 
and as the demand continues active, prices on the 
whole remain very firm. The medium descriptions, 
owing chiefly to the limited selection obtainable, have 
been largely competed for, and as the recent arrivals 
appear to have brought but a comparatively small pro- 
portion of these grades, it is not improbable that a 
strong market will continue for the present. Values 
for the commoner teas have also shown a hardening 
tendency, while the Whole Leaf descriptions, especially 
good-cluss souchongs, are from jd to 4d. dearer. Oom- 
mon low-priced broken teas have shared in the in- 
creased firmness, but the finest sorts have been in less 
request, and show no change of importance, Judging 
from the continuous expansion in the consumption of 
Indian teas, there appears for the present every prob- 
ability of a strong market, as, at the present rate of 
deliveries, the stock bids fair to be considerably reduced 
before there is any material addition to the supplies by 
the arrival of the new crop. The Ceylon teas brought 
forward this week have shown some improvement in 
quality, and us there has been a good general demand, 
they have on the whole fetched firmer prices. The 
small quantity of Java tea sold steadily at about late 
rates. Atthe public sales 14,779 packages were offered, 
including|12,062 Indian, 2,528 Ceylon, and 189 Java teas, 
The inquiries generally were active, and nearly the 
whole sold at firm to adyanced rates.— Produce Markets’ 
Review, May lith, 
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THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT CINCHONA 
PLANTATIONS. 


Correspondence is published in the Madras Mail 
in which the Madras Chamber of Commerce com- 
plain that contrary to a pledge given the Govern- 
ment cinchona plantations were being extended 
while, in view of the profit they had yielded they 
ought to be sold. It was also made ground of 
complaint that the Government Analyst was not 
instructed to make analyses at cost price of 
specially interesting specimens of bark submitted 
by planters. The reply was that the gardens were 
not and would not be extended, that they were 
only being filled up where they had fallen into 
decay; that the bark sent into the market from 
them was about 100,000lb., against some 30,000,0001b. 
produced in the world, and that the gardens would 
be retained until the resuits of experiments with 
various manures were ascertained, as also of experi- 
ments to obtain preparations of the bark of the 
cheapest possible nature, so as to place febrifuges 
within reach ofthe poor, and finally of experiments 
in the interest of planters, for obtaining cheaply 
in this country the crude alkaloids, so as to save 
the cost of carriage of the bark. As regards ana- 
lyses it was pointed out that Mr. Hooper by his 
agreement with the Secretary of State was al- 
lowed to charge for private analyses. 

It seems that as yet cow dung, horse dung and 
poudrette seem only to increase the quantity of 
bark but not the proportion of alkaloids, a re- 
sult different to that formerly obtained. 


———_—_ —- > - — 


Cuina Tra.—I have seen myself in the London 
Warehouses, China Teas in small packages with 
paper lining only, but whether this was only com- 
mon sorts or an exception. I couid not say.—Cor. 

Cor, ©£.—In Brazil kinds a very large business has 
been done, influenced mainly by the American and 
French markets, where the advance has been more 
marked than in London. The loss of the “‘ Ville de 
Rio de Janeiro” on Monday, with 23,000 bags from the 
Brazils, stimulated the excitement, and helped the up- 
ward movement.— Produce Markets’ Review, May 14th. 

How to Porson Rars.—Our planter correspond- 
ent who wrote about bandicoots may find ‘‘ some- 
thing to his advantage” in the following extract 
from the Indian Agriculturist :— 

Oaptain Fred. Pogson, of Kotegurh, recommends the 
following speedy and effectual methods for the de- 
struction of rats:—“To exterminate rats is by no 
means a difficult operation, and may be most successfully 
done by—Ist, a simple substance which is a deadly 
poison only to rats, who partake of it; and 2nd, by 
introducing “ sulphuretted hydrogen gas,’ into their 
holes. Cats, as we all know, are attracted by “ Vale- 
rian,” and rats by the oil of “rhodium.” By means 
of a few drops of this oil, numbers of rats can be 
drawn to any particular locality, where the tasty poison 
being placed, they eat and die onthe spot. To make 
this Rat Poison, take of squill, in powder, 2 ounces; 
of cheese of any sort, powdered, 8 ounces; mix the 
two intimately together, and the result is the Rat 
poison, and is said to kill ratsinstanter. The ‘‘ Squilla 
Maritima,” is the variety recommended, though perhaps 
Indian squill might answer as well. The cheese can 
be made by curdling fresh milk, with or without 
rennet. As regards the sulphuretted hydrogen gas, its 
preparation is givenin all chemical works, and it can 
be filled into bottles or bladders, and the gas on being 
poured into a rat hole will instantly pervade space, 
and kill every rat in the hole. The cost of prepar- 
ation is a mere trifle. ‘This plan will kill rabbits as 
well, and has been placed before the Governments of 
Australia for trial, as likely to be more effectual than 
wire fencing one hundred miles long, to keep the 
rabbits of one State from migrating into another, See 
map of Australia for such boundaries,” 


gloomy picture 


Correr.—An Ootacamund correspondent writes that 
coffee is becoming rather scarce in Ooty markets. 
At present it cannot be had for less than R16 
per maund of 25 lb. It was sold atthe rate of 
15 annas per viss about two months ago, but sud- 
denly there was a rise in the price which has been 
increasing week after week.—Madras Mail, June 7th. 


Tra.—There are now (says the Shunpao of the 14th 
May) on the Hankow market 165 chops of Hu-Kwang 
teas, amounting to about 133,000 chests, including last 
year’s and new season’s teas; 395 chops of Ningchow 
and Keemen teas, amounting to about 161,00) chests, 
Nearly one-half of Ningchowind K3eme2n, and one 
quarter of Hu-Kwang new season’s teas have already 
arrived at Hankow. 


CINCHONA-PLANTING IN Russta.—We hear from a 
Continental source that the Russian Ministry of the 
Imperial Domains is about to try cinchona-planting 
on an extensive scale in the neighbourhood of Tiflis 
(Caucasus). Experiments are said to have demon- 
strated that the soil and climate of that part of the 
Caucasus are very suitable for cinchona-growing, 
and it is claimed that cinchonas have actually 
been grown in the Caucasus, and yielded a bark 
suitable for quinine manufacture. Weare not ina 
position to judge of the accuracy of the report, 
which, it should be said, emanates from the same 
journal which announced the impending appoint- 
ment of “Dr.” Ritchie as British ‘Minister of 
Public Health.”—Chemist & Druggist, May 7th. 


Creyton Tea and Inpian Ters.—Altohugh the 
Indian tea planters have again and again asserted 


‘that tea will not last long in Ceylon, they are 


evidently fully alive to the fact of the progress 
we are making. We read in the Madras Times of the 
6th :— 


A meeting of gentlemen interested in the tea trade 
was held at Oalcutta on Thursday, to consider the best 
means of popularising tea with the native community 
throughout India. Mr. Lyall, of the firm of Messrs. 
Lyall and Marshall, who was in the chair, pointed out, 
in view of the largely increasing production of tea in 
Oeylon, that the Indian producers must look to every 
possible outlet for their production. The market at 
their very doors had been hitherto neglected. After 
some discussion the meeting appointed a committee 
to work out the details of a scheme which they pro- 
mised heartily to support. It was proposed to raise 
the required capital in shares of ten rupees, no share- 
holder to hold more than 100. The experiment is to 
be first tried in Bengal and Upper India. The small- 
est village where shops exist will be made the seat 
of an agency. The tea will be sold in one, two and 


‘four ounce packets, at three, six and twelve pice re- 


spectively. 

Decuins oF Puxantine In Fis1.—The iollow- 
ing, from the Fiji Times of April 23rd, gives a 
of the planting industry in 
Taviuni:—One of the oldest of the Tayiuni planters 
has furnished the following :—‘‘ It will no doubt be 
surprising to the early pioneers of Fiji who reside 
abroad, to learn that there are now only sixteen 
plantations occupied and eyen in partial work on 
the whole island. Some few other holdings are 
occupied, but all cultivation has been abandoned. 
Of the original cultivation on others which have 
been totally abandoned no sign remains, and the 
lands which were cleared at such an immense 
expenditure of money and labour have relapsed 
into the old state of scrub and forest. The 
European population has dwindled to about 80 
people all told, and the island from being the 
garden of Fiji, has except in a few spots, degenerated 
into a wilderness. Of the few plantations occupied 
seven are vakatawa’d, the owners being absentees, 
and other departures will follow almost immedi- 
ately, still further reducing the population, 
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INDIAN, CEYLON AND CHINA TEAS: 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


A gentleman engaged inthe wholesale tea trade at 
home has sent us some interesting notes suggested by 
an article that recently appeared in our columns cn 
the subject of Indian tea. He points out the dis- 
tinctive properties of Ohina, Indian and Ceylon teas, 
and gives his opinion, as an expert in tea-tasting, 
that under favourable conditions for infusion no tea 
has yet been grown out of Ohina that equals in 
elegance of flavour and refreshing properties the really 
good Ohinese article. He adds, however, that the 
water in which Ohina tea is infused must be soft and 
pure. In hard or limy or irony water its properties 
are not drawn out, and the liquor is pale and tasteless. 
This throws an important light on the somewhat re- 
markable circumstance drawn attention to in our 
leader that English tea dealers recognize and cater for 
local tastes, one class of tea finding a ready sale in 
one district that would fail to meet with favour in 
another. Our correspondent points out that this is 
not merely due to special tastes acquired by habit, but 
is more to be accounted for by the different waters 
in which the tea is infused, which vary in every 
locality and have an important effect on the in- 
fusion, the precise chemical nature of which is not 
yet understood but which is quite apparent to 
the senses of the tea taster. Heuce in localities 
where the water is hard or impregnated with lime 
or iron, under which circumstances. Ohina tea 
becomes insipid, Indian tea has a, distinct advantage, 
giving by itssuperior strength and barky, grippy taste 
a full and rich liquor which, however, has to be modi- 
fied with cream and sugar before it becomes agreeable 
to the palate. This beverage, in our correspondent’s 
opinion, is never so finely flavoured or so refreshing 
as fine China tea under favourable infusion. But as 
the supremely favourable conditions under which 
China tea is to be had in perfection are comparatively 
rare, there is a large field in England peculiarly favour- 
able asanew market for Indian tea. The tea, how- 
ever, must be supplied of the best possible qualities. 
The great desideratum to be aimed at is to combine as 
far as possible the strength of the Indian tea with 
the fragrance of the China leaf. In our former leader 
we quoted a statement made by Captain Temple that a 
native tea grower in the Kangra district has made 
his estate pay large profits by supplying a quality of 
tea for which the natives of the Punjab have shown a 
liking his preference, our correspondent says, is 
solely’due to the fact thatin the Darjeeling and Kangra 
distric ts the tea plant most closely resembles the China 
variety, being a hybrid, not the native indigenous 
Indian plant of Assam. So,in Wngland, the increased 
consumption of Indian tea has been largely brought 
about by the extended cultivation of the more de- 
licately favoured kinds, and especially those which 
combine depth of liquor and flavour. It is a matter 
of great nicety in the manufacture to secure this com- 
bination, as flavour alone and sharp liquor means 
undex-fermentation, and great depth of liquor means 
over-fermentation with want of flavour or deadness 
of taste. The exact point between the two requires 
to be taken, and will vary according to the con- 
dition of the leaves and local circumstances, which 
only an experienced and observant manager will be 
able by close assiduity and intelligence to cope with. 

Our correspondent says that much of the Indian 
tea that reached the English market during the past 
sengon was beautifully made, better than ever before, 
but withal of lower quality of liquor than in any 
Previous year. This may have been partly due to 
fafegcurable climatic conditions, but our correspond- 
ent gives it as his opinion that another factor has 
to be taken into account, namely that as the 
fardens grow older the tendency is for the tea to 
deteriorate, becoming less fresh flavoury and with 
less point and character. Thus, the bulk of the Indian 
tea sold last year in England was of dry, woody me- 
diam and low qualities, and, in our correspondent’s 
Opinion, it had deservedly low prices. Its cheapness, 
however, led to a greatly increased consumption, as 
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the retail price was two shillings and under, 2 figure 
at which the home consumption of tea now largely 
But it is at the same time important to note 
that parcels with any pretensions to point (fresh 
flavour) or distinctive qualities fetched relatively very 
high prices, in many instances bringing 2s to 2s 4d 
per lb. wholesale on the London market though only 
just a little better than the kinds fetching 6d or 3d 
per lb. Last year, writes our correspondent, the Indian 
growers seem to have gone in for quantity more thau 
for quality. The above figures show that the re- 
verse policy will be far and away the better paying. 
The increased consumption last year was more marked 
in the case of Oeylon tea than of Indian tea, the extra 
43 millions of the former that reached the London 
market being very quickly taken off in preference to 
the Indian growths. This is accounted for by our cor- 


| respondent simply on the ground that Ceylon tea com- 
| bines the thickness of Indian with a sweet flavour 


| almost approaching to China tea. 


The Ceylun teas, 
when true in character, give a soft, luscious, sweet 
liquoring, suitable for drinkingalone. When burat, or 
peculiar in flavour, it is against their use for mixing. 
“As long,” adds. our correspondent, “as Ceylon cau 
produce as thick fresh teas as the new gardeus do now, 
they will be popular. What effect time will have on 
the gardens remains to be seen.” 

One great and undoubted advantage, our authority 
points out, that tne Indian tea trade has over China 
is the fact that growers here are in close and intelli- 
gent touch with the consumers at home, and are quick 
to ascertain exactly what is wanted. In Ohina the actual 
growers of the tea are in absolute ignorance of its 
fate, and they goon year after year turning out the 
article in a haphazard and unintelligent way. They 
go in for cheapness instead of quality, and now 
grow comparatively little of the superior article they 
sent over twenty years ago, and which fetched from 
23 to 3s per lb. on the London market. Hence the 
China tea of today is for the most part thin and 
watery, and if flavoury at the beginning of the season 
loses its freshness month by month, and is therefore 
considered by the trade in England dangerous to hold 
in large quantities. If the Chinese were thoroughly 
abreast of the times they would at once procure Indian 
seed and hybridise. Our correspondent points out the 
danger that Indian tea will come to this state also if 
the tendency continues of growing for quantity vather 
than for quality. Heconcludes by giving the Indian 
planter a brush up: ‘A peculiarity of Indian plant- 
ers,” he writes, “fis that each thinks the produce of his 
own garden the best, and that he should get the 
highest price going. If he does not obtain this, 
he considers himself robbed by the dealers here. It 
is a mistake. Tea from all parts of the world is in 
oue focus in the London market, and its true value 
is compared and ascertained to a nicety according 
to its deserts by keen and intelligent competition.” 
To sum up, the more important points brought out 
by this interesting communication are (1) that Indian 
tea has an advantage in competing with China tea 
in localities where the water is hard or impregnated 
with lime or iron; (2) that it has a further advant- 
age from the fact that the Indian tea grower is 
more in touch with the home market than his 
Chinese rival; (3) that the continued advancement 
in the consumption of Indian tea will depend mainly 


| on good kinds being placed on the market; and (4) 


that, as a really fine tea possessed of distinctive pro- 
perties commands a price from three to fur times 
greater than that given for the ordinary article, it 
will pay the Indian grower to go in for quality rather 


| than for quantity.— 7Z'imes of India, June 8rd. 
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CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 
Open Secrets About the People We Meet and What 
They Are Doing. 

For twenty years prior to yesterday I had not tasted 
tea. At the beginning of that period Thad suddenly 
tired of the adulterated stuff that so many people 
find pleasure in sippivg, and I never expected to touch 
it again, I was yesterday induced to forego this 
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determination, however, by the persuasive eloquence 
of R. E. Pineo and J. McCombie Murray, two lead- 
ing tea-growers of Ceylon, who have recently located 
themselves in this city with a view of educating young 
folks in the matter of tea, concerning which you 
are in a lamentable state of ignorance. They drew 
such an alluring picture of the delights of the bever- 
age made from the Oeyion shrub that I reluctantly 
consented to drink, and now I can truthfully say 
that never before had I known what tea tasted likeand 
had never before, as you never have, touched the pure, 
unadulterated article. The story of the introduction 
of Oeylon tea which these gentlemen have told me 
is most interesting. * * * 

Did the people of America thoroughly understand 
the difference between the tea of Ceylon and that of 
Ohina or Japan, it is certain that those who could get 
the pure, clean, machine-prepared leaf which is turned 
out from the planters’ factory would never touch the 
far from pure articles prepared by the hands and feet 
of the unwashed Mongolian. In Ohina and Japan tea 
is mostly cultivated in small patches by the peasantry, 
who gather the leaves and prepare the tea in their huts 
in a very unfastidious manner. ‘The tea, either in a 
half manufactured or finished state, is sold to petty 
dealers, who in turn sell to larger dealers. The large 
dealer mixes and manipulates the teas, packs and sells 
them to the European merchants for shipment to 
England, Australia or America. The manipulation of 
tea is an art in which the Chinaman excels, ancl in many 
of the inferior kinds the quality is infinitely deterior- 
ated: thus, the dust of the tea is mixed with clay and 
manipulated into the form of the ordinary leaf. This 
is with appropriate philplogical coincidence termed 
“lie” tea. .Tea leaves which have already been used 
are again manipulated and rolled into shape and sold 
as genuine tea. The teas of Japan, which are almost 
entirely consumed by Americans, are frequently and 
admittedly “faced” with a mixture of Prussian blue 
and soapstone. 

It occurred to me while in the office of the two 
Ceylon gentlemen at 9, North Thirteenth street, that 
I would cbtain for my lady listeners a tea grower’s 
method of making “‘ the cups that cheer but not inebri- 
ate.” This is what they said to me: 

Some people swear by their old opinions and customs ; 
the older, the more they swear. To such people we 
would say, you haveneyer before seenor tasted Kootee 
or Ceylon tea, and you are not acquainted with its pec- 
uliar properties. It is not the same as other teas, 
and there is only one proper way to make it. The 
method which ought to be used in making other 
tea is absolutely necessary in making Kootee tea. 

First.—Boil your water. Steaming water is not ne- 
cessarily boiling. When water boils, the kettle is 
alive, and you are made aware of the fact thatit is 
boiling by the noise and commotion, Second. Warm 
the teapot just before measuringinthe tea. Third. 
Calculate one teaspoonful of tea for three to four strong 
cups oftea. The tea will turn out arich amber colour, 
not black, as is the case with tea faced with black lead 
and indigo to make them appear strong. Fourth. 
Don’t put your tea put on the stove at all, but on 
your dining table, where you can allow it to rest for 
seven minutes to infuse. Stir up the tea a little 
before pouring off, as the strength remains at the 
bottom. Use acozy if you have one. _ 

It appears to me that if you have listened to me 
today you have learned something worth knowing. 

BystTanDER. 
Philadelphia Daily News, April 30th. 
—_—_———_—__>_————_- 


CINCHONA GROWING AND THE MADRAS 
GOVERNMENT. 

The following letters in connection with the Goy- 
ernment Oinchona Plantations have been published:— 

Letter from the Hon, S. R. Turnbull, Ohairman, 
Ohamber of Oommerce, Madras, to the Secretary to 
Government, Revenue Department:— ' 

The report of the Director of Government Oinchona 
Plantations for 1885-86 and the order of Government 
thereon, 15th November 1886, No. 988, Revenue, are of 
particular interest to theChamber in connection with 


the correspondence between the ‘Ohamber and the 
Government which was recorded on the 15th June 
1886 (No. 486, Revenue). In the order of the latter 
date the Government was pleased to inform the 
Ohamber that the increase in the number of trees in 
the Government Oinchona Plantations was more ap- 
parent than real, and that no new land had been 
planted in recent years. The Ohamber had noticed, 
with regret, that in the year 1884-85 the number of 
trees had advanced from 1,122,766 to 1,620,744, and it 
now gathersfrom the report before it that at the end 
of 1885-86, the number was 1,950,345. It was re- 
marked by the Ohamber in its letter of the 4th Feb. 
last that the surplus of revenue over expenditure up 
to 1884-85 was R5,51,743, and that the Government 
possessed an estate that would realize a large sum of 
money were it offered forsale. From the appendix 
to the report’ of 1885-86 it now appears that the 
surplus is set down at R4,95,539 after allowance 
had been made for 4% per cent simple interest 
on outlay to the end of that period. The Chamber 
begs to be permitted to say once again that it 
is unable to see the necessity for further exten- 
sion. The investment has proved a conspicuous finan- 
cial success, and the Government, it seems to the Oham- 
ber, can now safely relieve itself of the trouble, expense 
and possible loss connected with extensions, and confine 
its attention to securing the bark already grown or 
in growth, and to the conduct of experiment and in- 
vestigations in the cultivations of cinchona. The Cham- 
ber is informed that in November of 1885 the Wynaad 
Planters’ Association addressed the Director of the 
Government Oinchona Plantations requesting thatthe 
Government would allow the Association to haye ana- 
lyses of cizchona bark made at cost priceif they were 
likely to prove of practical utility. The Association 
pointed out that experiments might be made with 
different kinds of manure, and that Government might 
give the results of experience in matters connected 
with the harvesting of Ledgerina bark in which the 
Wynaad is largely interested. The Director, in reply, 
declared his inability to help the Association in the 
matter. The Ohamber agrees with the Association in 
thinking that the conduct of investigations is essentially 
what the Government declares to be its raison détre 
asa cinchona planter, and that its refusal to help 
the outside planting community in the matter is a 
contradiction of its apology for continuing its con- 
nection with the industry. 


This letter having been referred to the Di- 
rector of Government Oinchona Plantations for 
such remarks as he may have to offer, Mr. 
M. A. Lawson, Government Botanist and Director 
of Oinchona Plantations, Nilgiris, wrote to the Secret- 
ary to Government, Revenue Department :— 

With reference to letter (undated) from Mr. S. R. 
Turnbull, Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
which has been forwarded to me for remarks under 
your endorsement No. 551, of the 26th January 1887, 
I have the honor to inform you that I have little 
new to add to what I wrote in my former letter No. 
1, dated the 2nd April 1886, upon the subject, as the 
comments of the present Chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce on my report are precisely the same 
as those which were made by his predecessor Mr. 
MacFadyen on my report of the year before. The 
so-called extensions of the Government Cinchona 
Estates are restorations of portion of the plant- 
ations, which in past years had been allowed to go to 
decay, and if these restorations were not made, the 
Chairman’s aspirations that Government whenever 
they sell the estates ‘‘would realise a large sum of 
money’’ would not be accomplished. Experiments 
upon the value of different kinds of manure are being 
carried on, and, when completed, the result will be 
communicated to you.,\Such experiments as these, how- 
ever, must be spread over a long period, if they are to 
be of any real value. The question of fees to te paid 
to Mr. Hooper for private work done by him was 
settled by Government in their G. O. No. 186, of 
12th March 1886, Revenue, and it seems to me that it~ 


‘would be unfair by this gentleman if the Chairman's 
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proposal should be adopted, and Mr. Hooper be 
compelled to perform analyses for private persons 
without his receiving any remuneration. Indeed, I 
believe it will be found that such a proceeding would 
be in direct opposition to the terms of his agreement 
with the Secretary of State, who evidently intended 
that he should be allowed to add to his official in- 
come by means of private practice, so long as this 
did not interfere with the interests of his employers. 
The total output of bark in the world per annum is 
not, I believe, accurately known; but I suppose that 
about 30,000,000 lb. per annum will not be far from 
the mark. Of this amount, the Government estates 
will furnish this year from 90,000 to 100,000 lb., a 
proportion so small that it cannot have any per- 
ceptible bad effect upon the planting interest. The 
Government are just acquiring a disintegrator and 
other apparatus for determining if some very cheap 
method cannot be discovered of producing a large 
amount of a good febrifuge from bark grown in this 
country for the use of the poorer classes of the natives 
in this Presidency who, it is known, die annually of 
fever alone by hundreds of thousands. Another ob- 
ject of Government in getting out this apparatus is 
to endeavour to discover some means by which the 
crude alkaloids of the bark may be extracted in this 
country so as to avoid the great expense which all 
planters have to incur in sending their bark in bulk 
to the Huropean markets, and Government may reason- 
ably hope that both of these objects will be achieved 
seeing that they possess in Mr. Hooper, one of the 
most skilled quinologists of the day. : 

The Director of Oinchona Plantations was then re- 
quested to submit, for the information of Goverament, 
copies of the correspondence that took place between 
himself and the Wynaad Planters’ Association on the 
subject of analysis of cinchona bark referred to in the 
letter from the Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, dated 
4th February 1887. 

The following are the letters referred to :— 

From G. Romilly, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Wynaad 
Planters’ Association, to the Director of Revenue 
Settlement and Agriculture, dated Vayitri, 9th Nov- 
ember 1885. 

Under instructions from this Association, I have the 
honour to request that we may be favoured with a copy 
of Mr. Lawson’s annual report on the Government 
Cinchona Plantations. [ am further instructed to 
petition Government to allow their analyst, Mr. Hooper, 
to report at cost price on samples of cinchona barks 
if such samples are forwarded by this Association, and 
recommended as likely to show by their analyses results 
of practical utility. This concession on the part of 
Government would be a great boon to the general 
community of planters, inasmuch as it would keep 
them informed of the progress that can be made in the 
matter of cultivating cinchonas and of harvesting 
their bark, 

Forwarded to M. A. Lawson, Esq., Director of Goy- 
ernment Oinchona Plantations, dvc., for disposal, 


From M. A, Lawson, Esq., Director of Government 
Oinchona Plantations, &c., to the Honorary Secret- 
ary, Wynaal Planters’ Association, Vayitri, dated 
Ootacamund, 20th November 1885, No, 1882. 

With reference to your letter, dated the 9th Novem- 
ber 1885, to the address of the Director of Revenue 
Settlement and Agriculture, Madras, transfered to me 
4 him for disposal, I have the honour to inform you 
that I have addressed Government to furnish me with 
25 spare copies of my annital reports of which I will 
send you one, when received. Mr. Hooper, the Goy- 
ernment Quinologistat Ootacamund, is already author- 
ized to analyse private barks. I enclose a table of his 
ebarges for such, and am sure that you can arrange 
to have any barks you wish analysed by him by placing 
yourself in communication with him. It will afford me 
much pleasure to give you any information which you 
may at any time desire. 


From G. Romilly, Hisq., Hotiorary Secretary, Wynaad 
Planters’ Association, to the Direstor of Government 


Cinchona Plantations, dated Neppadi, 28th Novem- 

ber 1885. ; 

Ihave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of vour 

letter of 20th November and its enclosure, giving the 

Government Quinologist’s charges for private analyses. 

Ti you will refer to our letter of the 9th November, 

you will read that we petition Government to allow 

analyses to be made at cost price of samples fer- 
warded and recommend by this Association as likely 
to show results of practical utility. By this we mean 
samples from trees treated experimentally in differ- 
eut ways. In your interesting report on Govern- 
ment Cinchona Plantations you do not mention what 
manures have been tried, and in a letter communic- 
ated by you to the Collector of Malabar (of which 
I have been favoured with a copy) you say 
that manure increases the yield of bark per tree, 
but not the yield of alkaloids per lb. of bark. Per- 
haps if different manures were applied different re- 
sults might be arrived at. It is for thesake of mak- 
ing useful experiments of this sort that we have 
requested the assistance of Government in letting us 
have analyses trom their quinologist at cheaper rates, 

You are good enough to offer to give us any inform- 

ation we may at any time desire, and I hope after 

our next meeting to send you a few questions on 
matters connected with cinchona, 

From M. A. Lawson, Hsq., Director of Government 
Cinchona Plantations, &c., Nilgiris, to the Secret- 
ary, Planters’ Association, Wynaad, dated Ootaca- 
mund, 4th December, 1885, No. 955. 

I had not overlooked the remarksin your letter of 
9th November relating to analyses being made by 
the Government Quinologist at cost price, but it seems 
I did make it sufficiently clear to you that Govern- 
ment have no voice in the matter. Mr. Hooper is 
paid so much for analysing such things only as Goy- 
ernment may require for their own purposes, while 
in the matter of analysing products for private per- 
sons, he is, by his agreement with the Secretary of 
State, allowed to do this for his own profit. Any 
arrangement, therefore, which the Association may 
wish to make regarding the analysis of their barks 
or other commodities must be made direct with 
Mr. Hooper himself. With respect to the effect of 
manures on cinchona, I have as yet tried only horse 
dung, cow dung and poudrette, and from theseI get 
similar results. No doubt it is very desirable to try 
other kinds as well, and this I hope to do during 
the present season. I shall be very glad to have 
any question put to me by your Association, as it 
is only by accumulation of different experience that 
accurate information can be arrived at, 

Government has passed the following Order on 
the correspondence :—‘‘ The increase in the number 
of trees in the Government Cinchona Plantations, dur- 
ing the years 1885-86, to which the Chamber of Oom- 
merce takes exception, was entirely due to renewals 
and there were no extensions, as the Chamber supposes, 
His Excellency the Governor’ in Council considers 
that, so long as the plantations remain the pro- 
perty of the State, they should be worked and 
cultivated according to the most approved methods. 
In G. O., No. 486, Revenue Department, dated 
15th June 1886, the Government stated the grounds 
upon which it was determined to retain and work 
their cinchona plantations. These grounds haye 
not ceased to exist. Since the date of the Order, 
mentioned, trials of the febrifuge, manufactured by 
Mr. Hooper, haye been extended, and preparations 
for turning it out, on a large scale, are it an ad- 
vanced stage. An interesting and yalnable report 
on experiments with regard to subjects of the nature of 
those alluded to in paragraph 4 of the G. O. quoted 
above, has also been laid before the public, and 
experiments, the results of which will be published 
in due course, are being continued. Itis anticip» 
ated that on the establishment of the cheap febrifuge, 
which it is one of the chief objects of Government to 
produce, the whole of the bark realized from the Gov- 
ernment plantations will be required for its manufac- 
ture, The Chamber need, therefore, be under no ap 
prehension of an increase in the yery small percent: 
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age of bark, as compared with the total exports of this 
product from the Madras Presidency, which has hither- 
to been placed in the market by Government. It would, 
however, b2 premature to engage that none shall be 
sold. Until the experiment of producing a febrifuge, 
which wiil be effective as well asso cheap as to be with- 
in the means of the poor, has had a full trial, the 
question of selling or reducing the Government Oin- 
chona Plantations, cannot be entertained. The only 
assurance that Government can give is that they will 
not be extended. As regards the complaint made on 
behalf of the Wynaad Planters’ Association, a perusal 
of the correspondence forwarded by the Director, Gov- 
ernment Oinchona Plantations, will probably convince 
the Chamber that it was based on very insuflicient 
grounds.”—Madras Mail, May 20th. 


-—— <> — -——— - 
THE THA TRADE IN INDIA. 


Oatcurra, 2nd June.—A meeting of gentlemen inter- 
ested in the tea-trade was held this afternoon to 
consider measures for developing the taste of tea 
amongst the Indian population. Mr. R. Lyall, 
of Messrs. Marshall, Lyall and Co., was in the chair, 
and the meeting was largely attended. 5 

It is proposed to form a company to raise the 
required capital in shares of R10 each, no 
shareholder being authorized to hold more than 
100 shares. Experiments are first to be tried in 
Bengal and Upper India, and within that limit 
it is proposed to establish agencies in every village 
where a shop exists, and where tea is to be sold in 
packets of one, two and four ounces at three, six 
and twelve pice respectively. The shopkeepers 
will be paid by a commission on the number of 
packets sold, so as to give no inducement to sell 
large packets. The prices of the packets will be 
printed on them in English, Urdu, Nagri and Ben- 
gali, Tea of the required quality can be bought at 
eight annas a pound, and, if the selling price becom- 
puted at twelve annas a pound, the margin of four 
annas will, it is thought, cover working expenses 
and a liberal commission to agents. 

Mr. Lyall said that the meeting had been called to 
learn if the tea traders approved of the scheme, and 
if they were prepared to support it; and, further, to 
obtain the views and suggestions of those interested in 
the matter. He thought they must find a new outlet 
for their tea, and that they had hitherto neglected 
the Jarge market at their very doors. He had received 
a letter from the 'Tea Association asking him to push 
on the scheme, and stating that they were prepared 
to support it. Mr. Lyall quoted a Ceylon paper show- 
ing the progress of tea in that island, which in another 
five years will probably export eighty millions of 
pounds, and said that competition in the future was 
likely to be severe. 

The meeting passed a yote heartily approving and 
supporting the scheme, and subsequently appointed a 
Committee to work out the details and draw up a pro- 


spectus. A number of shares were taken up before the 
meeting separated.—lioncer, 
Fo ee Nt nner a 
THH OBINA THA CROP 
is said 40 be “ae woeful one~the worst ever 
knowWa,;’—see China Mail news. Since writing 


this, We have some on the North-China Herald’g 
correspondenes of the subject, which is so im- 
portant that we give it in full i— 
THA at Hanxow. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

‘he market was opened on the 9th by Russians. The 
érop both of Hankow and Kiukiang teas is the worst 
ever known, there being absolutely no fine tea, Business 
fs almost entirely contined to the Russians, only 17 
chops of Hankow tea having been bought for London, 
purchases for that market being mainly confined to 
Ningchows and Keemens; but the total business thus 
far is quite insignificant and not enough to fill one ship. 

Prices paid by buyers for Russia are fully five taels 
above the limits generally sent from London, It has 
betiually happeved that settlements have been small 
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and, taking the intrinsic quality of the leaf into account, 
the prices are little less than those paid last season. 
Arrivals are very heavy, the estimated unsold stock 
being 850,000 half-chests. The “‘Moyune” began to 
take in a little tea today and is the only vessel that 
has so far commenced to load,—so that she will prob- 
ably be the first to sail. 

The crisis that has been so long impending in the 
China tea trade seems at last to have arrived, and the 
native tea packers who have been living on upon the 
prestige acquired before India and Ceylon had shewn 
how tea should be picked and packed, will at last have 
to succumb or be compelled to reform their ways. 
Against the brightuniform infusions of Indian teas, the 
China teas exhibit a mixture of dark decayed leaves 
throughout. The natives attribute this to want of rain 
previous to the picking time and to excessive rains 
after the picking had begun. Be this as it may, the 
fact remains that worthless leaf has been fired and 
packed en masse, upou which heavy charges and duties 
have to be paid which the buyers, for London at least, 
decline so far to make good. For Russia and America, 
whither Indian teas have not yet made their way, 
shippers take what they can get, and in doing so are 
paying prices which, judged by intrinsic auality, are 
often positively higher than last season’s. The only 
teas with any flavour at all are the Keeméns and 
these have been taken to some extent for London at 
2d. to 3d. per lb. over present values in that market. 

Ohinamen acknowledge that the first crop will be 
10 per cent larger than last year’s, but assert 
that they are now entering into a binding combin- 
ation to pack no second crop tea. They also talk of 
stcring their present stock underadvance and withhold- 
ing it from the market until the proposed combination 
has had its effect. It remains to be seen in how 
far the credulous Western will be influenced by the 
report of these crucial measures. Thus far London 
buyers are practically holding aloof, it being the unanim- 
ous opinion that a further decline here of at least 2d 
per lb. must be patiently awaited. 

STATISTICS TO DATE ARE, IN HALF-CHESTS, 


Arrivals, Settlements. Stock. 

Hankow Teas 273,039 97,053 175,986 
Kiukiang ,, 252,448 116771 135,677 
Total ... 525,487 213,824 311,663 


Of the above about 40,000 half-chests only are estim- 
ated to have been bought for London, chiefly Keeméns 
at Tls. 24 to 33, and Lylings at Tls. 114 to 133—(at 
£4 freight) 1s 14d to 1s 74d, and 8d to 9d, laid 
down with all charges respectively. 

16th May. 


NOTES UPON THE NEW TEAS AT HANKOW. 


The situation in Hankow has, as regards Teas, at 
all times been curious in the eyes of the spectator. 
Today (17th) it is simply unique, 

Last written advices from the great river port per 
Kiang-yung today are to the effect: 

a That the crop isa woful one, the exceptions being 
Kiangsi Teas: Keemens which are decidedly better and 
Hohows which are doubifully batter than last year, 

b That Hankow Teas are on the average worth 
perhaps 1¢d for the very best grades, and that teamen 
are under the fond delusion of expecting to obtain 
Ts, 22 for ‘not the very best,” 

-¢ That the logses to natives, though a“ kind of cruol,”’ 
are much deserved, : 

dThat the Shansi bankers are beginning to look 
bluer as their chits in the hamds of the foreign bank? 
approach maturity, y 

e That foreign banks will only part with their 
sycee against Bills of Lading and not against Godown 
Orders. Rough this upon the “ dear Chinese.” : 

f That the rate of mortality amongst the native 
“ teaman ” »lement promises tobe abnormally high, 

Telegrams to hand this morning confirm, in a mease 
ure, these anticipations. The Tea Guild, in response - 


| to the tearful and fearful solicitations of its weary 


and heavy laden members has issued an ukase“ with< 
drawing all samples from the market until a littl 
light breaks thoprosent darkness,” . 
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Here isan opportunity for the bold foreigner to 
play his trump card: and apart altogether from in- 
Clination, he must entre nous play “ brag,” for it is 
afact, alas! but too well known, that he is suffering 
from very “limited orders” and materially shortened 
credit, 

Tho “Moyune”’ was to be the first steamer away, with 
a solid freight list running close on £20,000 sterling, and 
likely to clear on the 18th instant. 

The Tea settlements were only 70,000 half-chests 
for England and 90,000 half-chests for Russia. 
Total arrivals 600,000 half-chests.—.V.-C. Herald, May 
20th. 

——_>___—__- 


THE FOOCHOW THA TRADE. 


(Consular Trade Reports.) 

Acting-Consul Ford writes ou the trade of Foochow 
for 1886 to the Marquis of Salisbury as follows :— 
Twenty-six steamors, all British, loaded tea for the 
Australian colonies against 18 in 1885. Seventy-three 
British steamers and six sailing ships, of which four 
were British, took tea to London during the year as 
compared with fitty-two steamers, of which one was 
German, and five sailing ships, of which three were 
British, in the previous year. One sailing vessel, under 
the German flag, loaded for the Oape of Good Hope. 
The employment of sailing vessels for the London 
trade, noticed by Mr. Sinclair as the special feature 
of the shipping trade of the port in 1885, continued, 
and even slightly increased, as will be seen from the 
figures given above, The competition evidently began 
to tell upon steam shipping, seeing that “the Con- 
ference”’ offered, towards the end of the year, to 
allow such returns on all freight given to their steamers 
at such times as there might be a sailing vessel in 
port loading for London as would reduce the rate 
to about forty shillings a ton, and to warehouse in 
London teas shipped under these circumstances for 
two months after arrival free of cost to the shipper. 
The object of this offer was, of course, to discourage 
shipments by sailing ship, by placing it at the shipper’s 
option to obtain the chief advantage derived there- 
from—delay in putting the tea on the London market. 
All the steamers that loaded for London belonged to 
oue or other of the “Conference” lines, the raising 
of the return on freights from 5 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. having effectually prevented any outsiders being 
placed on the berth. The import trade remains 
unchanged in its_character, being, with the exception 
of the two articles of opium and lead, almost entirely in 
the hands of Ohinese traders. The total export of tea for 
1886 (including re-exports) amounted, according to the 
Customs return, to 775,216'47 piculs (equal to 103,362,196 
Ib.), valued at H.T. 9,317,367, being an increase of 40,031 
piculs (5,337,466 lb.) in quantity, and H, T. 840,214 
in value on the export of 1885, Of this total— 


Piculs. Lb. 
To Great Britain and Oon- 
tinent 411,833 (equal. to 54,911,000) 
To Australia and New 
Zealand 149,671 ( 4, 19,956,000) 
To Amorica ai 44,753 ( 5,967,000) 
To South America AST Gsituss 575,500) 


The following remarks are taken from a brief review 
of the tea season of 1886-87, which one of the resid- 
ent British merchants, largely interested in th: trade, 
has been kind enough to draw up for me for the pur- 
poses of this report:—“Owing to a fivourable sea- 
son in 1885-86, in which both native teamen and 
Huropeans made money, cash was plentiful and cheap 
at the beginning of the yoar, money was lent at a 
low rats of interest by the foreign and Chinesa banks, 
8nd, as credit was good,a large amount was sent up- 
country for the purchase of the new crop. 

“The great drawback to Foochow teas has always 
been the large amount of ‘dust’ in them, It is hoped 
that this year the climax may have been reached in 
this respect, as the lowest grades had as much as 20 per 
cent, to 26 per cent. of dust in them. An attempt made 
by the Chamber of Commerce to reduce the proportion 
ot dust had no effect, but the loss that the Chinese 
have suffered may cause them to Jools into the matter 
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in their own interests. On the other hand, Foochow 
teas have never been much adulterated with spurious 
leaf, and this season they have been particularly free 
from the admixture of old and useless leaf; this has 
been most noticeable inthe Foochow packs and scent- 
ed orange Pekoes. This result may be attributed 
to the prompt action of the customs in London last 
year in stopping the sale of spurious teas. 

It is worthy of notice,as bearing on my friend’s re- 
marks regarding the adulteration of Foochow teas, 
that at the beginning of the season a large quantity 
of what is known here as “ lie tea” was offered for 
sale. Tho fraud was clumsily carried out and soon 
discovered in consequence, and a considerable portion 
of the spurious leaf was seized by the authorities and 
afterwards burned. Proelamations were also issued 
by the lekin authorities here, warning the people of the 
consequences of continuing to make counterfeit tea and 
to placeit onthe market. 

Attention hasagain to be drawn to the great develop- 
ment in the manufacture of brick tea from dust and 
broken leaf by the Russian merchants. The export 
increased from 71,912 piculs (9,588,300lb) in 1885 to 
105,850, piculs (14,113,300 lb) in 1886, that is, that 
brick tea has to be credited with more than four-fifths 
of the totalincrease in the export of tea of all kinds 
during the year. 


COFFEE, TEA AND OINCHONA PLANTING 
AND TRADE IN JAVA. 

Consul MeNeill reports to the Marquis of Salisbury 
on the trade, commerce, &e., relating to the island of 
Java for the year 1886 as follows :— 

The past year has neither been an eventful nor a 
prosperous one for the island. The crops were on the 
whole satisfactory, both as regards yuantity and quality, 
the rice harvest especially having been a very plenti- 
ful one; but except in the case of coffee, where 
an improvement took place towards the end of the 
year, prices for the staple products have remained on a 
most unremunerative level. 

As regards Java produce, the export duty on tea 
has been abolished, whilst that on sugar was reduced 
in July from 18 to 9c. per picul. At the close of the 
year this diminished duty was abolished for a term of 
five years, while considerable modifications of the 
taxes payable on estates working in contract with Gov- 
ernment, to the benefit of the planters, were voted. 
The prosperity of the island greatly depending on sugar, 
the great fall which has of late years taken placein 
the value of this article has been severely felt in nearly 
all circles of the community. The question as to the 
price at which sugar can be produced here isa very 
vexed oae, in view of the varying circumstances under 
which mills work in the different districts of the 
island. Mr, Vanden Berg, the President of the Java 
Bank, who has a wide reputation for the interest he 
takes in the welfare of this and other industries in 
the colony, lately collected statistics bearing on this 
point from all the districts of the island, and came to 
the conclusion that the crop of 1835 cost onan average 
8fl. per picul of 136 English lb., or about the equival- 
ent of 11s 6d per ewt. f.o.b, for No, 14. The present crop 
will, it is said, cost loss owing to further economies 
having been introduced in the manufacture of the sugar, 
Turning from the average cost of productioa over the 
whole island to that of some individual mills, I may 
mention that in several well-authenticated instances 
this does not exceed 6fl, per picul, or about£s 9d per cwt, 
f.o.b., while a cost of 74. per picul—10s 6d per cwt. 
f.o.b., is by no means rare. -A marked development in 
the export of sugar t» Ohina has to be noticed, over 
1,000,000 piculs out of the 1886 crop having gouc to 
that quarter, The serah-sickness in the canes, to which 
allusion has been made in my last reports has not 
entirely disappeared, but the damage done during the 
year under review was trifling. 

Leaf disease has again been prevalent in some parts 
of the island, especially in Middle Java, and some 
coffee estates have entirely succumbed to it, and bave 
been abandoned, The yield has nevertheless been a 
very good one,comparel with the preceding year, the 
production of the Government gardens having reached 
616,932 piculs against 449,907 piculs, while the private 
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estates have also shown in many instances an important 
increase. 

Exports of tea for the year, show a fair increase, 
the figures being 3,247,319 kilos, against 2,568,675 in 
1885, but the industry generally remains very stationary. 
The importation of seeds from Assam has continued. 

The area of land planted with cinchona on private 
account is estimated at 21,000acres, and the number of 
trees at 380,000,000, of which about 14,000,000 are of 
the ©. Succirubra species. The crop for 1887 is estim- 
ated at 1,433,250 lb. The average proportion of sulph- 
ate extracted from the barkis estimated to be about 
3 per cent. 

The export of Banca (Government) tin in 1886 was 
3,235 tons. 

Imvorts.—Emigration of coolies engaged to work on 
the tobacco estates in Deli, Sumatra, has continued 
regularly throughout the year. For the first time 
gangs of labourers also left for Queensland, engaged 
under contract for the sugar plantations there. It 
looked at one time as if this traffic might assume 
considerable dimensions, but both the Governments 
of Queensland and of Netherlands-India appear to 
have regarded it with disfavour, and the latter have 
finally puta stop to it by publishing a decree in Jany. 
1887, rendering criminal the engagement of natives 
for labour purposes outside Netherlands-India. Iam 
not aware whether the labourers imported into Queens- 
land from here have given satisfaction, but I should 
be inclined to doubt it. The resident peasantry who 
work on sugar estates here are still too well off to 
think of emigrating, and I fancy the coolies shipped to 
Queensland were notof aclass to take kindly to the 
work,—L, & C. Hxpress, May 27th. 

es 


WAVES UTILISED TO PUMP WATER. 


S. B. Palmer writes to the Scientific American: 
—‘ I send herewith a description of a wave-oper- 
ated force pump I constructed last summer, to 
supply my cottage with water, at Thousand Island 
Park, St. Lawrence River, N.Y. The water was deliy- 
ered through a three-quarter-inch pipe, 200 feet, 
with 40-feet elevation to tank. The power was 
obtained from the momentum of the waves, which 
proved ample. The first method by which I en- 
deayoured to obtain the power was by a float 
upon the water, which operated beautifully when 
detached, but when required to work very little 
power was developed. I then hung a shaft about 
six feet long, from supports anchored in cribwork 
as shown in the sketch, and from shaft suspended 
three arms, three feet’ long. Suspended from the 
end arms was a plank trough, six inches wide. 
Practically, the apparatus represented a six-foot 
wheel, like the paddle wheel of a steamer, with 
barely one bucket, and that having a trough-like 
section. A cross arm at right angles projected 
from the central arm, to which was attached the 
pump. The incoming wave would impart its force 
or momentum to the swinging pendulum, carry- 
ing it much or little, according to the size. It 
was a surprise to see how small waves could do 
work; that is, little swells, which would swing the 
bucket but a few inches, would deliver a corre- 
sponding amount of water, frequently in drops, 
rather than in a stream. Another lesson was 
learned by constructing the bucket 11 inches wide. 
At first, when a stream came sufficient to fill the 
bucket, there was not only a large waste of power, 
but great danger of destruction of the machine, 
Six inches proved to be the best width, Jor in- 
crease of power, increase in length is preferable. 
I am well aware that such appayvatus might not 
be as practical as a wind-mill where heavy seas 
are liable to occur, as the construction of the 
piece to stand the shocks would be expensive, In 
this experiment the cost was not one-quarter that 
of a windmill, while the apparatus was out of 
sight,”—Sydney Matt, 


NEW ZEALAND WOODS FOR TEA BOXES, 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 

Kandy, 16th June 1887. 

To the Editor “* Ceylon Observer.” 
Sir,—I beg to enclose for publication copy of 
a letter received from Mr. Haldane on the subject 
of New Zealand woods suitable for tea chests.— 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, A. PHILIP, 

Secretary. 


P.S.—With regard to the date of Mr. Haldane’s 
letter I should explain that it only reached my 
hand a few days before the Committee meeting 
on the 10th instant, having been forwarded through 
a third party. : jehy 

24, 25 and 27, Rood Lane London E. O., Feb. 1887. 

To the Ceylon Planters’ Association. Gentlemen,— 
I believe you experience considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining suitable wood for tea chests. Since I left 
Ceylon I spent about two yearsin New Zealand and 
paid considerable attention to the timbers of that colony, 
many of which are very valuable, aud some of them 
are well fitted for tea chests, To enable you to judge 
of the suitability of these woods, I send you a few 
small samples of someof the common timbers used in 
New Zealand. 

The colonists are cutting down the fine native forests 
with a recklessness which is to be regretted, as in 
about twenty years more Kauri will be a tree of the 
past. The country has steam saw-mills wherever 
there is sufficient ‘‘ bush” to keep one going, com- 
petition is keen and prices low. Most of the saw- 
mills are near the coast. I fancy Ceylen planters 
would get timber as cheaply from New Zealand as 
from any other part of the wor!d, as the mills are large 
and powerful and will cut up logs seven feet in dia- 
meter ; freight is the chief obstacle that I foresee. 

There are two ways in which you could ob- 
tain timber from New Zealand. To _ charter 
one of the numerous Auckland schooners to run 
to Brisbane and discharge her cargo into 
the British India steamers—or from the South 
Island to Melbourne, and ship by the P. and O. 
steamers. 

The following timbers are worthy of your atten- 
tion :— 

Dammara AustRALIs.—Kauri—the finest general 
timber in the Southern hemisphere. The wood is free 
frem knots, straight, and works as easily as deal. 
The trees grow to an immense size, planks 12 feet 
in diameter being procurable. The present value of 
first-class boards and scantlings at the mills f. o. b. 
is 9s to 10s per 100 feet, and second-class boards 
6s per 100 feet. Now the last are more sap wood 
than the former, and I think quite good enough 
for your purpose, and for 1 sper 100 feet extra, the 
mills would rip them up into lengths tothe size of 
your boxes which would reduce the cost of freight. 
{I send a sample of an ordinary kauri plank, cut out 
of a packing case. Kauri-only grows north of lat- _ 
tiude 38°s; weight 35 to 40 lb. a cubic foot. 

Dacrypium Cupressinum.—Rimu or red pine-grows 
to a height of 130 feet and 6 feet in diameter. The 


' timber is clear, grained and solid. A handsome wood, 


of much yalue, and exceedingly yaluable for many 
many , purzposes,—very plentiful in New Zealand, 
Grows in both the North and South Islands. Per- 
haps the best is obtainable about Wellington, where 
Mr. John Duncan could make shipments. I enclose 
a sample, if not too resinous this would be an ex- 
cellent timber for your purpose. Good planks could 
be got for about 7s to 8s per 100 feet f. o. b.; weight 
40 lb. per cubic toot. 

PovocaRrPus DacrypiorDEs.—Kahikat a or white pine 
—very plentiful in both islands, grows to 150 ft. high 
with a diametor of 4 ft. or more. Timber white, tough 
and soft. It does not last well when exposed to 
wet, but is a good in door timber, well adapted for 
tea-chests ; value of planks at the mills 5s 6d per 
100 ft. f.0.b. Colonists use this wood for packing 
cases f r their cheeses, &c. It warps little—-is soft to 
work and weighs 380 1b. a cubic foot.—It grows abund- 
antly on the Waikato River, where there are mills be- 
longing to a Mr, Gibbon, 


_ nails of drawn wire are used, that there would be no 
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Knicutta Excersa: RewARrewA (pronounced Rivi- 
rivi).—Grows to 100 ft., wood handsome and curiously 
flowered, splits easily and is used for shingles. 
Oommon about Auckland, would make good boxes or 
chesis—weight of timber about the same as Rimu—a 
sample is sent. 

Popocarpus TOTARA.—Totara—grows to 120 feet, 
with a diameter of 4 to 10 feet, wood durable with 
a clean grain, red in colour, resembling cedar and 
works very freely. Grows in both islands and is fairly 
abundant about Auckland, weight 40 Ib. a cubic foot, 
value about 8s per 100 feet. I regret I cannot send 
a sample, but it is well suited for your chests as it 
is less thought of than Kauri. 

Tazocrprus DoniANA, Kawaka.—Libocedrus Bid- 
willii Pahanted, known as ‘“‘N. Zealand cedar.” I 
send a sample, but am not sure of which variety. 
itis a free working wood of fine grain, the second 
variety being more brittle than the first. This is well- 
adapted for your chests, but I cannot quote the price. 

Dacrypium Oonensor.—Manvao, yellow pine—very 
durable, used for furniture. Grows in both islands. 

Popocarpus SprcaTaA.—Black pine—common in the 
South Island, wood yellow, of close grain, weight 40 lb. 
a eubic foot. Is not so common in the North Island. 

I think I have given the names of the most com- 
mon woods, easily procurable which are suited for tea 
chests. Should you think of ordering a trial shipment 
I would advise you to have them all cut in lengths 
of one size for chests and half-chests. Your native 
carpenters would then only have to nail them to- 
gether. This is sucb a simple matter, when French 


difficulty. If you want the sides and bottoms to be 
extra strong drive the nails diagonally. This 
increases the holding power of the nails very much. 
Itis a good plan to do what I have noticed in Indian 
chests and have a triaugular slip of wood nailed into 
the corners of each chest : this preserves the lead. 
Mr. A. T. Anderson, late of Ceylon, is nowa com- 
mission agent in Melbourne (his address is care of 
Gibbs, Bright & Oo.). He could find out the cost of 
shipments via Melbourne both of New Zealand and 
Tasmanian timbers. Mr. Arthur Horsburgh Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand, would be able to help you 
about shipments from Auckland wia Brisbane. 
Should any order be sent for planks, I would 
advise the exact sizes being given, so that the sides 
and ends of the chests would be made of one piece 
of board. I do think this would increase the cost 
and it would facilitate putting them together on the 
estate and make a stronger chest, more waterproof 
than when two boards are used, and less likely to 
oxidize the lead by damp. 
Of the New Zealand timbers I have mentioned, I 
think the following most likely to suit your purpose: 
1. Kauri—Dummara Australis, 
2. Kahikatea—Podocarpus dacrydioides, 
3. Rimu—Dacrydium cupressinum, 
4, Totara—Podocarpus Totara, 
all of which could be got at Auckland and shipped 
from there to Brisbane.—I am, gentlemen, your ob- 
edient servant, (Signed) R, O. HAnpAnr. 


——————————————E 
THE FLORENTINE STRAW INDUSTRY. 


An account is given in the report just issued by 
Oonsul-General Colnaghi, of the Florentine straw in- 
dustry. It is stated that this industry was originally 
confined to the Contado of Florence, where it existed 
in the 16th century. From this district it gradually 
spread into other parts of Tuscany and of Italy. The 
industry appears, however, to have become of importance 
only at the beginning of the 18th century, when Do- 
menico Michelacci introduced or perfected the culture 
of spring wheat (vrano marzvolo), sown thickly, from 
which an excellent straw is obtained. The first ex- 
periments were made on the hills round Signa, and 
their success caused this culture to be quickly extended 
to the neighbouring districts. The industry now is so 
generally extended throughout the Florentine district, 
that there is scarcely a family in which some of the 
members are not engaged in this work, Ohildren 


begin to plait at five and six years of age, while the 
mothers of families, in addition to their domestic 
occupations, and females of all ages and almost of all 
conditions, who do not follow the business as a means 
of livelihood, employ their leisure time in it. Formerly 
when the production was carried on by persons con- 
nected with agricuitural labour only, the work was not 
constant. but now it goes on all the year round. In 
the cultivation and preparation of the straw, the seed 
used is carefully selected with regard to the nature 
of the soil in which it is to be sown. The quality em- 
ployed is always a variety of spring wheat (Triticum 
estivum). As the object of the cultivator is to pro- 
duce a fine long straw, and not a full crop of wheat, 
all the usual conditions are reversed. Thus a spring 
wheat is sown in winter, a mountain variety on low 
lands; the seed is thickly instead of thinly sown &c. 
The thicker the seed is sown the finer the straw comes 
out. Straw is largely grown about Campi, Sesto, and 
Prato, in the plain between Florence and Pistoia, 
diminishing in quantity in the neighbourhood of the 
latter city. The cultivation is important between 
Florence and Empoli, principally on the south-west 
side of the Arno, on the plain, and on the hills com- 
mencing in the vicinity of Signa. In the principal 
centres of cultivation straw is grown on nearly every 
farm. Plots of land are also hired at a money rent 
for this culture. The seed is sown very thickly towards 
the end of November, or the beginning of December. 
The ground is dug up and manured in May, and gene- 
rally sown with spring beans and the like, which are 
often dug in. About October the ground is ploughed 
for sowing, and at the end of May, or the beginning 
of June following, when the ear is beginning to swell, 
the straw is pulled up by hand, a sunny day being chosen 
for the operation. The straw is then made up into 
bundles containing as much straw as can be easily 
held in the hand, and these bundles are tied up with 
broom. The gross produce of ahectare of land, the hectare 
being equivalent to about 2°47 acres, is calculated, ap- 
proximately, »t from 19,000 to 20,000 manute or bundles. 
The next operation which the straw undergoes is that of 
being bleached, which is effected by exposure to the sun 
by day and to the dews by night. The bundles are 
spread in fan shape on a bare river bank of other 
open space, which must be entirely devoid of veget- 
ation, After four or five days’ exposure the straw will 
have acquired a light yellow colour. The bundles are 
then turned over, and the under part exposed in its 
turn for three or four days more, when the straw, 
after being well dried, is gathered in. When the dews 
are light, the process is slower but more perfect. In 
case of rain, the straw is at once heaped together 
and covered over to prevent it becoming spotted. 
The straw is now ready for manufacture, the first 
operation of which is the spilatura or unsheathing the 
ends, leaving only the inner portion to be worked up, 
this is generally done by children. When unsheathed, 
the straw is carried to the factories, and after having 
been slightly wetted it is first exposed to the fumes 
of sulphur in a tightly-closed room. The straw has 
next to be sorted according to its different thicknesses, 
This is done by means of an apparatus which con- 
sists of a series of vertical metal cones placed on a 
stand in a deuble row, and provided with movable 
copper plates perforated at their lower ends. The 
holes in each succeeding plate are a size larger than 
those in the preceding one. The numbers generally 
ranye from 0 to 13, but sometimes they run up to 
20, 0 represents the finest stems. A bundle of straw 
being placed in the first tube of the series, a saltatory 
movement is given to the machine by means of a 
combination of cog-wheels, generally worked by hand, 
The finest straws pass through the holes of the plate, 
where they are suspended by the ear. The larger 
straws are then put into the next tube, and so on 
until the whole is assorted, a constant supply being 
maintained. The sorted straws which have passed into 
the holes up to the ends, by which they are suspended 
and prevented from falling through, are then drawn 
out by the ears and placed in separate receptacles. 
The first thing after assorting the straw is to cut off 
the ears, an operation termed spigatura, which is done 
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by a special machine. Then follows the spilatura, or 
assortment into lengths, which is effected by placing 
on a table a small cylindrical tin case, open at both 
ends, and about eight inches in height, and eight 
inches in diameter, into which a loose bundle of the 
prepared straw is placed vertically. The operator 
sweeps his hand over the bundle, and draws up from 
it the longest straws which project above the rest. 
These he deposits in the first compartment of a table 
furnished with different divisions. He then draws from 
the bundle the next longest straws, and so on until 
he comes to the shortest. The straw is usually divided 
into five or six Jengths for the finer kinds, The straw 
is of a better colour. more consistent and finer as it 
approaches the ear, the lower part, which is protected 
by an outer covering, being whiter and softer. Formerly 
this end was not used, but now it is employed for 
making all thearticles that go under the name of pedal 
hats or pedal plaits. The sorted straw is next made 
up into small bundles, which are bound together in 
a large packet, the point or upper ends being placed 
upwards in two bundles, and downwards in the other 
two. The united packet is now laid under a cutter, 
and being divided through the centre yields four 
smaller packets, two of point and two of pedal straw, 
which are ready for the plaiter. The straw is given 
out to the plaiters either directly from the factory 
or through a factor, in bundles either sufficient to 
make a length of fifty yards of plait, or a hat as 
the case may be. Before being plaited, the straw is 
slightly wetted to render it more flexible. The hats 
are sewn either with waxed thread or with the 
fibre of a rush which grows on the marsh Jands near 
Signa, and which is prepared for the purpose. On 
the plaits being returned to the factory, they are 
measured. The length being found correct, they are 
washed in potash water in order to whiten them, and 
occasionally they are cylindered to give them a polish. 
They are next wound upon a circular toothed frame 
of one yard in circumference, the teeth being to keep 
the strands of the plait evenly one over the other. 
They are then made up into packets of six or twelve 
pieces, or sometimes of twenty-four pieces, after which 
they are packed in cases for export. On the hats 
being brought to the factory, the loose straws are 
first cut from the brims, and any defects in the plait- 
ing are made good by insertion, after which they are 
piled up on one another, and placed in large troughs 
full of potash water, in which they are pressed down 
by planks. They are then dried in the sun when the 
weather is fine, or in hot rooms when itis wet. The 
hats are then ready to be moulded into shape, which 
is effected by their being placed in heavy zine moulds, 
and forced into shape by hydraulic pressure. They 
are next powdered with sulphur and polished with a 
smal] wooden instrument, and packed in cardboard 
boxes in dozens, and subsequently in wooden cases 
ready| for export. According to the official trade 
returns, 1,000 ewt. of plaits and 3,399,000 straw hats 
were exported from Italy during the year 1885, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
France, and North and South America.—- Journal of the 
Society of Arts. 
a 
OEYLON THA IN AMERICA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

I send you .a part of McCombie Murray’s 
letter which he asks me to send on to you, and 
a specimen of his poetic advertisement. I also 
send you a paper with the letter regarding 
Ceylon Pure Tea and Coffee Company’s teas csc, Pineo 
and Murray seem to be doing their level best and 
deserve encouragement :— 

Philadelphia, 11th May 1887. 

We are going ahead with Ceylon teas here as best 
we can with such a limited capital. The fine teas 
are much appreciated by some, but the souchongs 
are considered fit only to be thrown out. No one will 
drink them and we have to cater to the class of people 
that are willing to pay a good price for a really fine 
tea. We sent President Cleveland some tea the other 
day and had a yery nice note of acknowledgmen 


from him in which he says, ‘We have tasted the 
tea and coffee, and we think the flavour of both very 
gcod.” J send you by this mail the first evening 
paper of Philadelphia, which contains a letter re- 
garding our teas. ‘This letter has done much to 
further the sale of our goods, and people are getting 
interested slowly, but we hope swiely. We have taken 
an office, and pack and sell in packets of 1 lb. and 
+ lb. from the office. We have also some agents 
three in the city, one special agent in Tarrytown and 
one in Whitehall. 

The trade generally will not handle Ceylon tea at 
all. It doesn’t pay them to dosoin any way whatever, 
and if Ceylon tea is ever introduced into America it 
must be through such an agency as ourselves, who 
are fighting for the one interest with the hopes of 
getting a monopoly until the tea becomes well enough 
Imown to force the general dealer to handle it. 
People who talk in Ceylon papers abort introducing 
it through the regular trade talk absolute nonsense. 
If it had paid any New York firm to handle it, the 
Yankees are quite wide awake enough to grasp the 
great idea of introducing our teas through the regular 
trade. Strange that when Ceylon or Indian teas ave 
put up in New York there is scarcely a bid for them, 
and that they are invariably sold at miserable prices. 
We have tried all the big houses of Philadelphia and 
they will scarcely give us a hearing. IL wish some 
enterprizing correspondent would write to some 
American house on the subject, or better still, show 
how the thing can be done, by sending his tea here 
to some disinterested house on consignment! Let it 
bea wan who is not very careful about secing 
his money againand doesn’t mind seeing his tea. 
[Itis in Chicago and the West, wheretea firms are not 
so wedded to the China trade, thata trial should be 
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Tur Price or Correr.—The price of coffee has 
risen very considerably of late in Madras- About 
a fortnight ago, excellent coffee could be pur- 
chased in the bazaars at the rate of one rupee 
and eight annas a yiss, but the price has risen 
so rapidly that a viss of coffce cannot be pur- 
chased at the present time for less than two 
rupees and ten annas. The bazaar men declare 
that the price will continue to rise till it reaches 


one pagoda (R34) per viss, or R100 per maund! 


This rise in the price is said to be dueto the 
large exportation of coffee to Burma.—Madras 
Maii, 9th June. 

Cryton Tra av Home—Having to stop an hour at 
Luton, yesterday afternoon, I strolled through the 
town and founda shop devoted solely to the sale of 
Ceylon tea, coffee and cocoa. 1 wondered whether 
your friends had any interest in the agency, other- 
wise than in the encouragement of Ceylon products, 
so I brought away some of their advertisements. 
I also bought quarter lb. of the tea which we 
have tried and found delicious, but I am not 
sufficient of a judge to say whether it is superior 
to China tea at the same price. I thought yon 
might be interested to hear of the affair.—Home 
Cor. 

DARJEELING.—This season has been rather one for 
flushes. We have had no lack of moisture, but so 
far there has been little heat. The winter was moist 
and cold, favourable for nurseries, young plants in ex- 
tensions, and ought to be for checking the Red Spider 
(were that pest not indestructible), but unfavourable 
for burning of charcoal and brick-making ; and at one 
time was so wet and cold as to delay the pruning. 
So far, the Spider shows less than in recent years 
but this is simply because we have had little of the 
weather needed to develope it,—bright hot sun, with 
showers. When the pest comes on late in the season, 
it is worse than coming early. Hail has been very 
severe, and has done much damage on several Gardens 
widely apart throughout the district, many between 


and near having entirely escaped, or almost so.—Indian - 


Tea Gazette. 
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- PRODUCTION OF PITA FIBRE IN 


HONDURAS. 

Consul Burchard, of Ruatan, says that the pita 
plant called “silk grass,” belongs to the same order 
as the pine-apple. It has never been cultivated, but 
is found growing spontaneously in the vicinity of the 
sea coast, on the margins of rivers and lagoons, and 
also on the highlands, below an altitude of 2,000 feet. 
It is very abundant and prolific, and it grows in patch- 
es of various dimensions, some of which contain 
not less than a hundred acres. Whenit takes poss- 
ession of the soil it spreads rapidly, and kills all 
other vegetables except large trees. Hach plant or 
sucker has from thirty to fifty stalks, which measure 
from five to twelve feet each in height, and from 
two to three inches in breadth. The fibre is contained 
in the centre of the stalk, in filaments running through 
its entire length. The outside bark covering the fibre 
is very hard and tenacious. The following is the 
method employed in extracting the fibre. The Indians 
place each stalk upon an oval slab, and _ scrape 
off the bark which covers the filaments with the 
sharp edge of a split bamboo, This is a slow and 
laborious process, which yields on an average not 
more than one pound of clean fibre a day to each 
man or woman, The Caribs keep the stalks in water 
until the bark becomes partially decomposed, when 
it can be rubbed off quite easily, but the process is 
said to injure the strength of the fibre. In recent years 
many attempts have been made by foreigners to ex- 
tract the pita fibre mechanically, variety of machines 
having been invented for that purpose. Grants of 
territory and exclusive privileges have been obtained 
from the Government of Honduras to work the pita 
fields, and large sums have been expended in erecting 
machinery and other preparatory works. In every 
instance such attempts have failed, owing entirely to 
the fact that no machine or process has yet been 
invented that will extract the fibre from the pita 
plant on a scale sufficiently large to make it profit- 
able. In Honduras the pita fibre is in general use 
for thread, especially for sewing boots and shoes, for 
nets, fish-lines, halters, and the best quality of cordage. 
Samples of this fibre, Consul Burchard says, have been 
sent to the United States and to Europe, which have been 
manufactured into a variety of articles such as hand- 
kerchiefs, laces, ribbons, wigs, false hair, &c. It is 
claimed that it tan be successfully employed as ‘a 
substitute for either silk or linen. ‘The fibre is sold 
by the Indians in the backwoods, prepared in rolls or 
skeins of about twelve inches each, at a cost of about 
one shilling the roll. In the cities and towns of the 
interior it is sold in small quantities to shoemakers 
and others for about four shillings per pound. Consul 


Burchard, in conclusion, says :—‘‘ The cost of preparing | 


pita fibre for market by the native system is too great, 
and the quantity prepared too smallfor it to become 
an article of export. With suitable machinery thousands 
of tons could be extracted from the wild pita fields 
of Honduras, and when these are exhausted, it could 
be cultivated with the greatest facility. Therecan be 
no doubt that this valuable fibre is destined to become 
a very important element in the future commerce 
and industry of this country. ”—Jowrnal of the Society 


of Arts. 
———— 
CARE OF BOILERS. 


[Compiled from Rules issued by various Boiler’ Companies. | 
1. Sarery Vanves.—See these are ample in size, 
and in working order. 
lead to disastrous results. 
that they act freely. : 


Overloading ov neglect may | 
Examine every day to see | 


2. Pressure Gavar.—Should be at zero when press- | 


ure is off, and should shew same pressure as the 
safety valve when that is blowing off. If not, then 
gauge should be tested by one known to be correct. 

8. Water Lryer.—See that water is at proper 
height. Do not rely on gauge glasses, floats or water 
alarms, but try the cocks. If they do not agree with 
water gauge, learn cause, and correct it, 
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4. GAUGE Corks AND WatTER GAucEs,—Keep clean. 
Blow off water gague frequently ; glasses and passages 
to gauge should be kept clean. There are more ac- 
cidents attributable to inattention to water gauges 
than all other causes put together. 

5. FEED Pump or INsEcror.—Keep in perfect order ; 
no pump is continuously reliable without regular and 
careful attention. Safeto have two means of feeding 
boiler. Check -valves, self-acting feed valves, examine 
and clean frequently. See frequently that the valve is 
acting when feed pump is at work. 

6. Low WaAterR.—Immdiately cover fire with ashes 
( wet if possible) or earth. Draw fires as soon as can 
be done without increasing heat. Neither turn on the 
feed, start, or stop the engine, or lift satety valve until 
fires are out, and the boiler cooled down. 

7. Buisrers AND Oracks,—When first indication ap- 
pears, there must be no delay in having boiler examined. 

8. Fusiste PLuaGs must be examined when boiler 
is cleaned, carefully scraped clean on both water and 
fire sides, or they are liable not to act. 

9, Firtnc.—Fire evenly and regularly, little ata time. 
Moderately thick fires are most economical ; this firing 
must be used where draught is poor. Donot “ clean” 
fires oftener than necessary. 

10. Creantnc.—All heating surfaces must be kept 
clean outside and in, or there will be waste of fuel. 
Hand holes should be frequently removed and surfaces 
examined, 

11. Hor FEED WatER.—Cold water should never be 
fed into any boiler if it can be avoided. When necess- 
ary mix it with the heated water before coming in 
contact with any portion of boiler. 

12. Foaminc.—Check outflow of steam. If caused 
by dirty water blowing down and pumping up will 
generally cure it. In cases of violent foaming, check 
draught and cover the fire. 

13. Arr Lraxs.—All these to boilers or flues, except 
through the fire, should be carefully stopped. 

14, BrowiNG orr.—If water be muddy or salt, blow 
off a portion frequently; empty boiler every week 
or two, and refill. When surface blow cocks are 
used, often open for a few minutes. Make sure no 
water is escaping from blow-off cock when it is sup- 
posed to be closed. Examine cocks whenever boiler is 
cleaned. Never empty the boiler when brickwork is hot. 

15. Lraxs.—When discovered, repair at once. 

16. Rapip Firtc.—tIn boilers with thick plates or 
seams exposed to the fire, steam should be raised 
slowly, rapid and intense firing avoided. 

17. STANDING UNUSED —Empty and dry thoroughly, 
or fill quite full of water and put in quantity of com- 
mon washing soda. 

18, GENERAL OLEANLINEsS.—Everything about boiler 
room should be kept thoroughly clean and in good 
order.—Jncdian Tea Gazette. 
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(From the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information) 

Bowstring Hemp.—This at present is not an article 
in commercial use; but attention may well be di- 
rected to the capabilities of numerous species of 
Sansevieria for producing fibre of great value. _ Plants 
of Sanseweria, of which there are 10 or 12 species, 
are very abundant on both the east and west coasts 
of tropical Africa, which, indeed, may be looked upon 
as the head-quarters, of the genus. One well-known 
species (S. zeylanica) is indigenous to Ceylon; and 
this and others are found along the Bay of Bengal, 
extending thence to Java and tothe coasts of China. 
The leaves of these plants are more or less succulent 
and abound in avery valuable fibre, remarkable alike 
for fineness, elasticity, and for strength. 

Usually the Jeaves are not more than 1} to 2 
long; in some species, such as S. guine sis a 
cylindrica the leaves attain a length of 3 or 
while in one species, native of tropical Afr 
leaves under favourable circumstances attain a length 


{ 


of 9 feet. In this species, for particulars o! ’ 
and for samples of its fibre, we are indebt Sir 
John Kirk, «G.c.11G., Consul-General at 
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the quality of the fibre is exceptionally good. We 
have doubtless here a new fibre piant of great value.* 

In the treatment of the leaves of Sansevieria by 
machinery, the great drawback hitherto experienced 
has been their comparatively small size, and the 
difficulty of cleaning the fibre contained in them in 
an expeditious and remunerative manner. These cir- 
cumstances would not obtain in the case of the plant 
brought into notice by Sir John Kirk. Indeed, for 
moist tropical climates, as opposed to the dry, hot, 
and arid districts of Yucatan where the Sisal Hemp 
is grown, this and S. Jongiflora if they are really 
distinct would be likely to prove of exceptional value 
as fibre plants. 

It may be mentioned that all species of Sansevieria 
prefer a rich moist soil and a comparatively humid 
climate. They are essentially tropical plants and do 
not thrive in a temperature less. than 60° Fahr. 
Under such conditions they grow rapidly and establish 
themselves permanently by means of large spreading 
fleshy rhizomes or underground stems. It is true they 
will grow in comparatively dry districts, and even 
in soils strongly impregnated with salt; but their 
growth under such circumstances is very slow and 
the leaves are seldom large enough to produce market- 
able fibre. 

Dr. Roxburgh proposed that the fibres of Sansevierias 
might be ealled Bowst»ing hemp, because the natives 
of the Oircars make their best bowstrings of them. 
On the other hand, small samples of fibre from 8S. 
guineensis, which have appeared in the London market, 
have been called African bowstring hemp. These 
fibres are very firm, hair-like and silky, and closely 
resemble those of the pine-apple; they are said to 
take dyes very readily; and the tow is mentioned 
by Royle to have been converted into good paper at 
Trichinopoly. 

Plants of Sansevieria are already abundant in a 
wild or semi-cultivated state in most tropical countries, 
They are capable of being propagated very readily. 
Usually the underground stem or rhizome is divided 
and planted ; but plants may also be raised from seed, 
or from the leaves, which latter, planted whole or 
eut into small pieces, readily take root in moist 
situations. 

A full botanical description of the several species 
of Sansevieria may be found in a monograph of the 
ASPARAGACE®, in the fourteenth volume of the 
Journal of the Linnean Society, pp. 546-550, by Mr. J. 
G. Baker, ¥F. R. 8S. The description given in the 
following notes are contributed by Mr. Baker. The 
species are restricted to those which are now under 
cultivation at Kew, and of which specimens of fibre 
have been prepared and examined. The plants may 
be seen in the West Transept of the Palm House 
at Kew, while the specimens of fibres are in Kew 
Museum, No. 2 


The species or well-marked sub-species, of San-" 


sevierta, + of which we have living plants at Kew 
are seven in number, and. they may be readily classi- 
fied according to their leaves in three groups, as 
follows :— 
I,— Leaves comparatively thin and flat :— 
1. S. guineensis. 2. 8. longiflora, 
8. S. Kiki. 4, 9. thyrsiflora, 
Il.—Leaves semi circular in transverse section at the 
middle, deeply hollowed down the face :— 
5. S. zeylamiea. 


* As to the identification of this plant Mr. Baker 
remarks as follows :— 

“We have a specimen in flower from Buchanan, 
‘Shire highlands, Zambesia. Yields a most excellent 
fibre” So far as can be judged by a rough sketch 
Sir Jobn Kirk’s is the same plant; and there seems 
no reason why it should not be identical with S. longi- 
flora, Sims, in Bot, Mag. t.’2634, of which we have 
specimens from Guinea, Angola, &c.” 

+ As regards the spelling, following the Genara 
Plantarum, we have adopted Sansevieria, instead of 
Sanseviera as being the oldest name. Thunberg had 
it Sansevieria; Willdenow altered it to Sanseviera, 
and Kunth followed, Benthamin Genera Plantarum 
reverted to Sanseyieria, z 


III.—Leaves club-shaped, more like stems than 
proper leaves :— 

6. S. cylindrica. 7. 8. suleata. 

1. Sansevieria guineensis, Willd., is one of the two 
oldest and best known species. It was first figured 
and described, long before the days of Linnzeus, in 
the year 1701, by Oommelinus in his “ Horti Medici 
Amstelodamensis Rariorum Plantarum Descriptio” 
(tab. 20), under the name of “Aloe guineensis 
radice geniculata foliis ex viridi et atro undulatim 
variegatis.”’ Linnzeus classified it under the genus 
Aletris and so did Jacquin, who figured and carefully 
described it in 1770 in his Hortus Vindobonensis, 
vol. 1., p. 67, t. 84. It has horny, erect, lanceolate 
leaves, 3 or 4 feet long, 3 inches broad at the middle, 
narrowed gradually to an acute apex, not distinctly 
bordered with red, copiously mottled on both surfaces 
with broad irregular bands of white. The flowers 
are in a lax,simple spike, which rises to the same 
height as the leaves, in clusters of three to six, with 
a whitish perianth about 2 inches long, of which the 
six segments are about as long as the cylindrical 
tube, It is a native of Guinea, from which we have 
wild specimens gathered by Barter and others. We 
have it also from Oentral Africa, collected by 
Schweinfurth and Grant, and Abyssinia by SBeccari, 
and what is most likely the same from the Zambesi 
country, gathered by Sir John Kirk in 1860; the 
latter accompanied by a sketch made on the spot, 
when he was botanist to the Livingstone Expedition. 

On the Zambesi S. guineensis appears to be called 
“Konje,” and Sir John Kirk speaks of it as “ yield- 
ing a valuable fibre similar to Manila hemp.” It 
is described as “‘ growing in great abundance in 
many places keeping to the shade of woods.” 

Mr. Horne, Director of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Pamplemousses, mentions that— 

“This plant thrives well in Mauritius in damp 
‘“marshy places in the lowlands, I have no doubt 
“that it would thrive well in the wet up- 
“ lands.” 


It is widely distributed in the West Indies, and 
has been grown experimentally for the sake of its 
fibre at St. Thomas, Jamaica, and Trinidad. 

As regards cultural treatment, the following in- 
formation is taken from notes prepared by the late 
Director of the Botanical Department, Jamaica, on 
this and S. zeylanica :— 

‘“In the first instance plants may be put out at 
“3 feet by 3 feet, which, allowing for roads and 
‘paths, would give about 3,000 to the acre. If the 
“soil is kept well broken and moist, these plants, 
‘‘by the extension of root suckers, will spread in 
‘all directions, so that ultimateley the whole ground, 
‘¢ with the exception of certain paths, which should 
“be kept permanently open, will be covered with 
“plants. As regards the time which must elapse 
“ between planting out and the first yield of leaves 
“suitable for fibre, there would appear to be a 
“sreat difference of opinion. Plants which I saw 
‘at St. Thomas at three years old were only just 
“ready to be cut; and Baron Eggers, who had 
“‘ planted them and kept them under close observ- 
“stion during the whole of that time, was of opnion 
“‘that Samsevieria plants could not be depended 
“pon to yield a crop before three or three and 
“a half years. 


“My own experience coincides. with this, but 
“ necessarily much must depend upon the nature of 
“the plants when first put out, the character of 
“ the soil, the amount of moisture received, as well 
as on the system of cultivation pursued. 

“rom actual trial tests in India, where one-third 
“of an acre was. cultivated with  Samnsevierra 
“ zeylanica, it appears that full grown leaves of 
“three to three and a half feet long (their actual 
“ase is not mentioned) yielded about 1 Ib. of clean 
“fibre for every 40 1b. of fresh leaves. Thatis, the 
“weight of clean dry fibre was at the rate of 2} 
“yer cent. of the fresh leaves. Dr. Roxburgh calec- 
“ulated that one acre would yield 1,613 pounds 
“of clean fibre at a gathering, two of whcih may 
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“be reckoned on yearly, ‘in a good soil and a fayour- 
“able season, after the plants are of a proper 
66 age.’ 

“This would beat the rate of 14 tons of fibre per 
“aere per annum at the end of three or three and a 
“half years, of the gross value (at the rate of 30/. per 
“ ton) of 457. Whether this return can be depended 
* ypon for the West Indies on an extensive area I am 
“unable to say.” 

In anexperimental trial carried on at Jamaica, 1,185 
pounds of green leaves of S. guineensis yielded 29 
pounds, 10 ounces of dry fibre. This was cleaned by 
machine. The reports of brokers were as follows :—(a) 
“Value, 18/. per ton, mixed fibre partly uncleaned ;”’(b.) 
“Poorly cleaned a good deal of mixture in it, 
“not so strong, value about 25/7. per ton;” 
‘“(c.) No good in the state sent; it has alot of bark 
“init, and requires more dressing; both ends are 
‘clean, but the centre is dirty. Price if dressed 
“ properly, would be as good as 8. zeylanicu, viz., 301, 


_**per ton.” 


In September last, His Excellency Sir William Robin- 
son, Governor of Trinidad, forwarded to Kew samples 
of fibre of this species, which he stated had been 
prepared “ at the convict depot at Ohaguanas without 
the aid of machinery of any kind.” The report of 
Messrs. Ide and Christie on the Trinidad sample was 
as follows :— 

“Tn point of cleanness and softness of fibre it seems 
“well prepared; but to compete successfully with 
“Manila hemp it would require to be of a’ better 
“colour and of equal if not superior strength. We 
“value it for rope-making purposes at 207, 
“yer ton in London. The small piece of 
** Manila fibre which we enclose has a value to-day 
“ (Sept. 24, 1886), of 31/. per ton,” 

A few leaves taken from plants grown at Kew were 
recently passed through Death’s fibre machine, but 
the result, owing to the smallness of the quantity 
and the necessity of adjusting the machine to the 
size of each leaf, was not satisfactory, but it is not 
devoid of interest. The report of Messrs. Ide and 
Ohristie on the sample of fibre submitted to them 
was as follows:—‘“Short and only moderate strength, 
“Value 23/. per ton, We reported on fibre from 
“this plant from Trinidad in September last, when 
6 we valued the sample at 20/. perton. The difference 
“now is due solely to the advance in tho price of 
“Sisal hemp.” i 

Of samples of fibre of 8. guincensis, the Kew Museums 
contain one specimen machine-cleaned from Jamaica 
sent by Mr. D. Morris, 1884 with the following note :— 
** Leaves 34 to 4 feet long, broader than S. zeulanica 
“mottled, unaemed, common and easily propagated.” 
A specimen from Trinidad, cleaned by hand, for- 
warded by Governor Sir William Robinson, and valned 
by Messrs. Ide and Christie at 20/. per ton, Also 
a leaf, rope, and fibre from S. BH. Africa, sent by Mr. 
T. Baines. A specimen of leaf and fibre from Sir. 
John Kirk appears under the following label, ‘* Macul- 
ated Sansevieria, called ‘Konje,’ near Lupata, 1860,” 
This is probably identical with 8. guincensis, 

2. Sansevieria longiflora, Sims, a native of equatorial 
Africa, was first figured and described by Dr. Sims 
in 1826 at tab. 2,684 of the Botanical Magazine, The 
leaves are very like those of ¥, guineensis, but as 
2a with us, they are larger, flatter, not so firm 
in texture, and not invariably blotched with green. 
The best character by which it may be known from 
8, guanecnsis 18 the flower, which is 3} or 4 inches 
long, instead of 2 inches. We have specimens in 
the Herbarium with flowers as large as this from 
Guinea gathered by Barter and Mann; from the 
Congo by Prof. C. Smith; from the Zambesj country 
Ms Mr. Buchanan; from Angola by the late Mr. 

onteiro; from Niam-niam land by Dr. Schweinfurth. 
Whether all these are the same species it is im- 
possible to Say at present. There is also a large 
flowered species, called Sansevieria bracteata, which 
was gathered by Dr. Welwitsch in Angola, 

In 1879 Sir John Kirk forwarded through the Foreign 
Office a Specimen of fibre from tho leaf of a species 
of Sansevieria found towing ou the mainland opposite 


the island of Zanzibar. The specimen sent was the 
produce of a single leaf, the length of which was 
9 feet. The report of Messrs. Noble on this specimen 
was as follows:—‘ We have carefully examiued the 
“ fire from Hast Africa; it is worth as a hemp 22/, 
‘per ton at the present time” (1879). 

Recently Sir John Kirk has been good enough to 
furnish more detailed information as regards the 
plant yielding this fibre, which leads us to conclude 
that it is probably S. longiflora, Sims. [See footnote, 
p. 50.] Ina letter dated 2nd Dec. 1886 he mentions :— 

‘It grows abundantly near Pangane on the main- 
“land opposite the island of Zinzibar and in the 
“ district between that and Mombasa, and is used 
‘*by the natives to yield a long and useful fibre of 
“which I sent specimens to Kew some years ago. 

“The plant has flowered with me at Mbwéni in 
“the island of Zanzibar, but the soil being too dry 
“and sandy it did not succeed very well. 

“The flowers are on a stalk crowded in a head, 
“not racemose, or in a spike, as in another species 
‘common in theisland. Unfortunately my flowering 
“specimens rotted in drying, so that I have never been 
*‘ able to send home the inflorescence for identification. 
“The leaves which yield the fibre are at first flat 
and clouded, but after a time the lower part be- 
“comes much elongated, roand and grooved on the 
‘upper side, the end only remaining flattened and 
“not so mottled, 

“ It is a plant worth being introduced to our tropical 
* colonies.” 

Several plants of this species are growing in the 
Palm House at Kew, from which it would appear 
that it is a very free growing and robust species, 
Some leaves from these plants were lately tested 
for fibre by means of Death’s fibre machine, which 
yielded at the rate of 1:69 per cent. of clean dry 
fibre. The report of Messrs. Ide and Ohristie on 
specimens thus prepared was as follows:—‘‘ A very 
“bright, clean, strong fibre and in every way a most 
‘“ desirable commercial article. It would compete with 
“the best Sisal hemp for rope-making purposes. 
“Value 30/7. per ton.” 

There is little doubt that from the robust habit 
and size which this species is capable of attaining, 
that it is a most valuable fibre plant. As reported 
by Sir John Kirk, a single leaf of what we take to 
be the same species under favourable circumstances 
attains a height of 9 feet; and from one such leaf 
excellent fibre weighing {~ oz. has been produced. 
This and other examples of fibre are in the Kew 
Museum, No. 2. 

3. Of Sansevieria Kirkii, Baker MS., we know the 
leaves only, but it is evidently a distinct species. 
It was sent to Kew by Sir John Kirk in October 
1881 as a native of the east coast of Africa. We 
have had it in cultivation at Kew since that time, 
but so far it has not flowered. The leaf is oblanceolate 
in shape, and very horny in texture. We have only 
grown it toa length of 2 feet, with a breadth in 
the middle of 8 inches, The leaf is dull green, with 
a distinct brown edge, and is much mottled on both 
sides, The base is much thicker, and its edges are 
more incurved than in either of the three other 
comparatively flat-leaved kinds, and down the back 
of the lower part of a leaf run about five distinct grooves, 
a character which distinguishes it readily from 8, 
guincensis and SS, longiflora, 

Specimens of fibre prepared from S. Airk7i, yielded 
at the rate of 1:69 per cent. by weight of tho 
green leaf. They were described by Messrs. Ide and 
Christie as follows:—‘ Rather stout, but very clean 
“and good colour: the strength fair, Value 27/, per 
ton.’ 

4. Sansevieria thyrsifiora, Thunb,, is the species 
on which the genus Sansevieria was first con 
stituted by Thunberg, in the year 1794. The leat 
is nearly flat and does not reach above a foot or 


a foot and a half in length, and is an inch and a 
half or twoinches broad at the middle, with abund- 
ant mottling avd a distinct red edge, The flower 


does not differ from that of 8, guineensis, It is o 
native of the eastern parts of Capo Colony, Zeyhes 
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gives the place of growth as“ Uitenhage, in woods 
“of ZAwartkops and many other places in the east 
“of the colony; Aev of the Hottentots; a decoction 
“of the root used for dysentery.” 

The leaves of this species, growing at Kew, were 
too small to be tested for fibre. 

5. Sansevieria zeylanica, Willd., is a very well 
known and well-marked plant. It is a native of 
Ceylon, and, long before Linnzus, was figured and 
described by Royen, Commelinus, and Pluknet. 
There are 8 or 10 leaves in a tuft andthey are semi- 
circular in transverse section, 1 or 2 feet long, rounded 
on the back, deeply channelled down the face, 4 or 
4, inch thick in the middle, in colour dull-green, 
copiously banded with white, with a distinct red 
margin. The peduncle and flower spike are each about 
a foot long, the flowers being rather smaller than in S. 
guineensis, but quite similar in structure. It is well 
figured in Rédoute’s Liliaceze tab. 290, and in the 
Botanical Register, tab. 160, in the year 1816. 

in Oeylon this species is known under the Sinhal- 
ese name of Weyanda. It is indigenous to the 
hotter parts of the island, and the fibre yielded by 
it is used in numerous ways, such as strings, ropes, 
mats, and of coarse kind of cloth. In India the 
plant is known as JMoorva, Moorga, or Marool. Sir 
William Jones, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV., 
p. 271, mentions S. zeylanica under its ancient Sanscrit 
name of Moorva, and he says that: * From the leaves 
“of this plant the ancient Hindoos obtained a very 
‘tough elastic thread called Maurvi, of which they 
“made bowstrings; and which, for that reason, was 
“ordained by Menu to form the sacrificial zone of 
* the military class.” Dr. Roxburgh describes the plant 
as common on the jungly salt soils along the coasts, 
growing under the bushes, and easily propagated on 
almost every soil, from the slips which issue in great 
abundance from the roots, requiring little or no care, 
and not requiring to be renewed often, if at all, as 
the plant is perennial. The leaves, when thus cult- 
iyated, are from 3 to 4 feet long, 

Mr. Horne makes the following note on this plant 
at Mauritius :— 

‘Several species of Sansevieria are common here in 
“waste lands, near the sites of old gardens, and by 
“the road sides, ‘They are not so readily nor so 
‘cheaply established on land as the aloes vert. 
“But they yield a good fibre, which is used for 
“cordage &c. It has the reputation of being one of 
“the strongest of fibres. Itis known by the name of 
* Bowstring hemp and Moorva,” 

Generally in Ceylon and India the natives prepare 
fibre from this plant by retting or by simple beat- 
ing and seraping. Full grown leaves yield at the 
rate of 7°87 per cent, by weight of the green leaves. 
Owing to the smallness of the individual leaves they 
are difficult to clean by machinery, but if it were 
possible to separate the fibre by a chemical process, 
this plant would become of great commercial value, 

Of samples of iS. zeylanica fibre the Kew Museums 
contain one specimen from Ceylon, sent by Dr, G, 
H, K. Thwaites, under the name of Neyanda fibre; 
one labelled Moorga or Bowstring hemp, from Jamaica, 
from Mr. D. Morris, 1884, with the following note 
attached ;—% Longest leaves 34 to 4 feet long, narrow, 
‘mottled, unarmed, very common, and very easily 
‘propagated either by root, suckers, portions of the 
“leaf, or seed.” There are also samples from the 
Botanie Garder, Mauritius, sent by Mr. Duncan; from 
Mysore, obtained from the India Museum, besides rope 
aud twine from Balasore and twine from Outtack, 
likewise from the India Museum; a Sinhalese whip 
and nose sttings for harnessed bullocks from Kandy, 
sent by Mr. J. A. Ferdinandus; a sample of paper 
half stuf® from the India Museum; and some fibre, 
dyed in two colours (red and blue), from Madras 
by Dr, Hunter, 

Samples of fibre of S. zeylanica prepared at Jamaica 
by machinery in 1884, were described as follows by 
London brokers:—(@) “ Beautiful fibre, rather heavy 
‘and hard, might be whiter, value very uncertain, 
201, to B51, per ton,” (b) “Rather dull in colour 
‘and short in growth, fairly well cleaned, Value 
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“about 307. per ton;” (c) “ Might be whiter. It is’ 
“almost too good for roping purposes. Worth about 
“ 301. per ton.” ’ 

6. Of Sansevieria cylindrica, Bojer, an excellent 
figure and a full account by Sir William Hooker will 
be found at tab. 5,093 of the Botanical Magazine. 
It is a most distinct and curious looking plant. The 
leaves are cylindrical, round in horizontal section,’ 
faintly sulcate all round, especially in the young 
state, obtuse at the end, arching, reaching when fully 
developed a length of 3 or 4 feet and a thickness of 
about an inch, The peduncle is about a foot long; 
the raceme much longer, with clustered cylindrical 
flowers just like those of guineensis in structure, but 
only about an inch long. It is spread across South 
Africa from Zanzibar to Angola. Our Kew plants 
were received by the Foreign Office from Angola in 
1859 under the name of Ifé, and an abundant 
supply of its fibre and ship’s cables and other ropes 
manufactured from it were shown in the Portuguese 
Department of the Paris Exhibition in 1858. 

In the description attached to the figure of the 
plant in the Botanical Magazine mentioned above, 
Sir William Hooker adds the following particulars:— 

“About three years ago (that is in 1857) there 
“were received at the Foreign Office, and transferred 
“to the Admiralty, samples of a peculiar fibre and 
“‘cordage under the name of Ifé, said to be derived 
“from a new plant at the Portuguese Settlement, 
“ Angola, west coast of Africa, These were accom- 
“panied by some apparently living plants, which 
“‘were placed in the cellars of the Foreign Office, 
“and by the kindness of our valued friend, G. 
““Lenox-Coningham, Esq., forwarded to Kew, where 
“they soon recovered, and have since flowered. The 
“habit of the plant was that of Sansevieria, but the 
“leaves very dark-coloured, and quite terete and solid 
“in the interior, very unlike any known species of 
“that genus. My duties at the Paris Exhibition of 
“1855 led me to the careful investigation of the 
“vegetable products, and IL was there agreeably sur- 
“prised to find most extensive samples, in the Portu- 
‘‘suese Department, of the raw material fibre, and 
“manufactured articles, ship-cables, rope, beautiful 
“cordage, &c., of the same material, and amongst 
“ «The Products of Angola,’ it is thus stated in my 
‘Report’:—‘ Fibre marked, from Sansevieria ango- 
“ “lensis, this latter being a MS, nameof Dr. Wel- 
‘witsch for a remarkable species of Sansevieria, 
“ ‘with long, stout, terete leaves, which is in cult- 
 Civation at Kew. The cordage and rope made of 
‘ ‘this plant appear to the eye of excellent quality, 
“‘ ‘whatever experience may prove them to be.’ Ex- 
“periments recently made with this cordage have 
“shown it to be the strongest and best fitted for 
“deep-sea sounding of any fibre known; indeed this 
“is the less surprising, seeing that other species of 
‘© Sansevieria (the well-known S. zeylan‘ca and guineensia, 


-“for example) are cultivated in almost all tropical 


“countries on account of the strength and durability 
“of the fibre, under the name of Bowstring Hemp.” 

Of samples of S. cylindrica fibre in tne Kae 
Museums there is one specimen from Mauritius, sent 
by Mr, Duncan; fibre of the Probo and rops and 
cordage made from it, probably &, cylindrica, Sierra 
Leone, QOommodore A. Hardley Wilmot, H.M.S, 
“ Rattlesnake,” The following note accompanies this 
specimen;—-‘' Grows abundantly, can be easily pro= 
‘‘pagated.” There is also a specimen labelled Mokhosi 
fibre and leaf, probably 8. cylindrica, used for 
making cordage, &c., marked §,E. Africa, T. Baines, 
sq. ; 

Bpeninibis of fibre prepared from plants growing 
at Kew, by Death’s fibre machine, were described by 
Messrs. Ide and Christie as follows:—“ This is the 
second best fibre amongst the samples sent, and except 
“that it does not appear as strong, it is almost equal 
“to S, longiflora, Value 287. per ton.” 

7, We have at Kew a dried specimen, as’ well as 
living plants, of 8. sulcata, which appears to be an 
unpublished name of Boger’s, The plants, probably 
from Hast Africa, have never flowered, but in leaf 
character they are very similar to 8 cylindrica, 
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Under cultivation they are shorter and more slender, 
with rather deeper vertical grooves, but no bands or 
markings. A small sample of the fibre of S. sulcata 
was prepared, and the broker’s report upon it was 
as follows:—“Similar to fibre of Furevea cubensis 
“and of about equal strength, It is, however, cleaner, 
“and would also compare with Mauritius hemp. Value 
« 26/. per ton.” 

It is quite possible that other species of Sansevieria 
may be found in tropical Africa, whilst some more 
or less distinct may be under cultivation in colonial 
gardens. The illustrations given on page 3 of this 
Bulletin will assist in the determination of the species 
mentioned here. Specimens of any others will be 
gladly accepted for the Kew collections. 

In his synopsis of succulent plants, Haworth de- 
scribed briefly a number of additional species of 
Sanserieria, which are now lost to cultivation, so far 
as we are aware, and of which no figures or dried 
specimens are known, It is not improbable that there 
are many more typesin existence than we possess 
materials for individualising or recognising at present. 
Of plants once in cultivation which Haworth briefly 
notices, we should be glad of information or specimens 
of the following: S. lwtevirens, S. ensifolia, 8. glauca, 
S. polyphylla, 8. grandicuspis, S. pumila, and S, 
fulvocincta. 

As regards machinery for the extraction of fibre 
from these plants, the subject is one which lies out- 
side the scope of the Bulletin. Machinery is in use 
in Yucatan and Mauritius for the extraction of fibre 
from Agave and Furcrea leaves, and machines are said 
to be made suitable for the treatment of leaves, of 
Sansevieria and others. We cannot do better, how- 
ever, than refer to the literature given on this sub- 
ject in Spon’s Encyclopedia, Div. iii, pp. 923-930, 

In the chemical extraction of fibres from plants 
there are several methods under experimental trial, 
some of which may prove ultimately successful. 


———_- > 
CLIMATE AND CULTIVATION IN TEXAS. 


In a report on the trade and commerce of Texas 
during the year 1886, the British Consul refers to the 
present state of the trade in cotton seed as follows :— 
“Ootton-seed oil is a great export staple of Texas and 
other cotton-growing States, from which it is sent to 
Europe, chiefly to Italy, where it is refined, bottled, 
and sold all over the world as olive-oil, for which it 
really forms a wholesome substitute. Ootton seed was, 
therefore, not long ago a profitable article to the 
cotton farmers, but a syndicate has recently been 
formed under the name of the American Oil Mill 
Oompany, which has bought up nearly every oil mill 
in the Southern States. They have, in consequence, 
already run down the price of seed from 7 dols, 
50 cents, the normal figure, to 5 dols. per ton, while 
they have run up the price of oil from 28% cents 
(1s, 24d.) to 40 cents, or 1s. 74d. Having purchased 
the mills, they close down such of them as are not 
convenient for their operations, and thereby lessen the 
rates of labour and expenditure, while they contrive 
to break down such opposition mills as hold out for 
a time by paying high prices for oil-seed,” 

In a description of the climate and soil of Texas 
the following interesting notes occur ;—Northern and 
Central Texas contain the best farming and orchard 
land in the State, with a good rainfall, in consequence 
of the proximity of the hills and forests of the Indian 
territory; there are also numerous creeks and rivers. 
Eastern Texas is in great part covered with Pine 
forests; there is a fair rainfall, and the soil though 
sandy, is fertile, the drawback to farming more or 
less throughout the State, but especially in South- 
Western Texas is the prevalence of long spells of dry 
weather, which, since the felling and clearing of large 
tracts of forest in the interior, are undoubtedly on 
the Increase, Texas is in the same dgree of latitude 
as Algeria, Syria, Southern Persia, &c-, and the climate 
will, no doubt, eventually become, at any rate in the 
South and west, much what it at present is in the 
above countries—afilicted with dry, hot summers, little 


or no rainfall, and agriculture entirely dependent on 
artificial irrigation. Irrigation has hardly been at- 
tempted as yet in Texas, though at least half its area 
is practically unfit for cultivation without it. Another 
climatic defect is the “ northers””—cold piercing winds 
of the nature of the mistral, which suddenly descend 
during the cold months from the Rocky Mountains, 
often causing serious destruction both to vegetation 
and to live-stock. These ‘“‘northers” will kill off all 
but the very hardiest subtropical vegetation, so that 
although the mean temperature of the climate for 
the year round is very much higher than that of 
European and Asiatic countries where the Orange, 
Lemon, Date, Pomegranate, Fig, Citron, &c., per- 
ennially flourish, these fruits can hardly be grown in 
Texas, the trees being continuously killed off by frosts. 
On the other hand the heat is too great for the fruits 
of temperate climates (except far to the north) such 
as the Vine, Apple, Pear, &c. 

In January, 1886, a“ norther” set in which in a few 
hours sank the temperature 45°. Galveston bay long 
before morning was a sheet of solid ice for many 
miles, Fishermen were frostbitten in their boats, and 
in two or three instances actually frozen to death. 
This frost killed every subtropical tree or shrub, Orange, 
Lemon, Oleander, Date, &c., in and around Galveston, 
and temporarily ruined the entire Orange industry in 
Florida for 4° or 5° to the southward. Oattle died 
of cold in thousands all over the country. Southern 
and Eastern Texas have this year (February, 1887) 
suffered from a prolonged drought, no rain to speak 
of having fallen for nearly two months; and were it 
not for heavy dews, fogs, and mists which have set 
in occasionally, every blade of grass would have been 
burnt up. The climate of Texas is perpetually in 
extremes either of heat or cold, damp or dryness.—J. 
R. Jackson,—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


——$ << —__— 
Ooca.—Lt is reported that Coca leaves (Erythroxylon 
Coca) are becoming a recognised article of export 
from Peru, a demand having “sprung up for them 
for the manufacture of Cocaine, now so much used 
in surgical operations for killing pain.’ The quantity 
exported from Mollindo during the year amounted to 705 
quintals, valued at 17,625 dollars.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
CorreE OvuLtTuRE IN Rio JANeErRO.--Reporting on 
the general state of the province of Rio Janeiro, the 
British Consul thus speaks of the Ooffee crops. The 
tree, he says, is found growing in almost every part 
of the province—in the plains as well as in the high- 
lands. The principal plantations are situated in the 
Cantagallo range, in the lands in the vicinity of the 
Parahyba River, the bed of which is from about 900 
to 1,050 feet above the level of the sea, at Commercio, 
Uba, Vassouras, and other places. The trees are there 
planted on the sides of steep hills. The Coffee blos- 
soms from August to October according to locality, 
and is picked in March and April. A hectare of land 
is supposed to contain some 918 Coffee trees, which 
yield from 675 to 2,000 kilos, according to the fertility of 
the soil. In the districts of Cantagallo, 8. Fidelis, aud 
other parts, for some years past, the Ooffee trees 
have been subject toadisease manifested firstly in the 
yellowness of the upper leaves, and afterwards in the 
shoots, the trees soon drying up, In this way about 
one-tenth part of the trees in the above-named districts 
have perished, This disease is supposed to be pro- 
pagated by an insect which lives in, and feeds on the, 
roots. It deposits its eggsin the knots of the roots 
causing the fibres of the same to rot. On this the 
eggs are seen, having the shape of Mushrooms, This 
generally takes place in the heaps of weeds or grass 
which rot at the foot of the trees, forming a fine 
soil for the new root fibres, As a remedy against 
this evilit is recommended by Dr. Glazio that the 
weeds and grass should never be heaped up to rot 
near the roots, but should be left to be dried by the 
sun and afterwards brought together and burned, 
The Orange trees are also subject to be attacked by 
the same plague. Dr. Glaziou is convinced if this 
rule be attended to that in two years’ time the Coffee 
estates will return to what they were formerly,— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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LONDON TEA COMPANIES, 


Wilton Tea Company of Assam, Limited; capital 
(paid up), £28,000; areaunder cultivation, 735 acres. 
The crop of tea was 3,499 maunds 10 seers, or 279,940 lb., 
and was madeat a cost of 93d per lb., and sold at an 
average of 1s 03d per lb., giving a profit of 23d per Jb. 
Seeing that the average price of tea was in 1886 fully 
2d per lb. lower than in 1885, the result of the year’s 
working may be considered satisfactory, and reflects 
credit on the management of the superintendent, Mr. 
Hannay. The estimated out-turn for the present year 
is 3,757 maunds or 300,560 lb. of tea, at a garden cost of 
4 annas 6 pies per lb., or slightly under thatof last year. 
The following figures are interesting, as showing the 
gradual improvementin the working of the company’s 


roperty :— 

cng Oost of Price 
Manufacturing realised Loss Profit 
Season Per lb. Per lb, Per lb. Per lb 
8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d 
1883... 1 1g . 1 OF .. leo _— 
1884... O114 ... 1 O11-16th — 1 3-16 
1885 .. 0102-5 1 1-3 ... — ne 214-15 
1886... O 94 .. 1 O2 .. 2 


4 Ses 3 
Total Loss, Season 1883 £1,119 8 0 


» Profit, » 1884 TENSE be) 
” ” ” 1885 3,162 12 8 
wits 1886, tieacs 3,082 16 8 


3”? ” 

During the past two years the drainage of the gard- 
ens has been undertaken on an extensive scale, the old 
gardens at Wilton needing it most. The drains are 
connected with the neighbouring river, and the work 
is being carefully carried out, and the superintendent 
states that when the whole of the drainage is com- 
pleted he hopes to reach an average yield of six maunds 
per acre from the plants in full bearing, and if this is 
realised it will stillfurther reduce the cost of manu- 
facture. The number of coolies now on the gardens is 
428 men, 334 women, and 95 children, equivalent to 809 
statute adults—The Jokai (Assam) Tea Company, 
Limited ; capital, £120,000, in 12,000 shares of £10 each. 
Out-turn.—The crop estimates and actuals for the 
past season were :— 

Estimated Actual Oulstonny 


Bokel Division  ... 264,000 269,065 
Jokai 53 «» 100,000 80,327 
Muttuck ;° x) 144/000 165,208 
Jamira ,, 1. 172,000 193,380 

Total... 680,000 707.980 


Being an increase of 27,980 lb. over the estimate, 
and of 57,662 lb. over the yield of the previous year. 

The entire crop, less 5201b. lost in taring, &c., being 
707,460 lb. was sold in London, reaziling, with the 
sale of seed, a gross sum of £35,044 12s 6d. or an 
average per lb. of 11°89d, showing a cecrease on last 
year’s average of a penny per lb, 

The gross average price perlb. with cost of pro- 
duction and the profit realized in each division is 
shown in the subjoied tabular statement :— 


1886, 1885, 1884, 1883, 1882, 
8. d. 8. d, 6. a. 8s. d, 8, 
* aes for 
ivision *06 . v ‘ fee 
Joa oie tt O87 0.1166. 1 08 1, 0-58 
No returns, teas 
Muttuck ,, 0 11°23 1 0°81 1 0:80 being sold at Cal- 
cutta. 
Jamira ,, 011°27 1 1°90 «~=1 «(2°78 1 1:04 1 0:04 
Average of the 
whole 0 11°89 1 oP 1 0°76 1 2:02 1 0°20 
Cost of produc- 
tion 0 923 0 10°56 0 10°53 0 11°95 0 11°00 
Profit perlb, O 2°66 0 2°35 0 2°23 0 1:07 +O 1°20 


The large sum of £5,975 0s 11d was expended dur- 
ing the year in importing labourers and in the supply 
of additional or improved machinery. The board be- 
lieves that there are no other estates in Assam better 
found with labour, machinery, buildings and appliances 
of every kind, than the properties of this company. 


* This division, it should be borne in mind, was formerl?, 
known as the Jokai, but was divided last year, the smalle 
portion retaining the original name, 


Estimates.—The abstract of the detailed revenue’ 
estimates for the current year indicate a crop 720,000 
Ib of tea, for an expenditure of R252,625 in India, 
or £18,947, at ls 6d rate of exchange, and of £7,353 
for English charges, making together a total of £26,300, 
or an average cost of 8°76d per lb. for laying down 
the tea in London, ineluding administration, sale 
charges, &c. Market.—As anticipated by the Board 
in last year’s report, a considerable fall took place 
in the general value of Indian tea. The con- 
sumption having, however, lately outgrown even 
the enormously increased production, the fall has 
been checked, and the value of the article during 
the ensuing season is not likely to be materially less 
than in 1886-7. 

Dooars T'ea Company, Limited; capital, paid up, 
£106,000 ; area under cultivation, 3,080 acres. 

There were in 1886, 690 acres of tea in full bear- 
ing, and 2,190 acres of younger plant; and, as the 
permanent value of the company’s shares must depend 
mainly upon the young tea, every effort has been 
made, with success, to maintain and develop this 
cultivation, The capacity of the company’s gardens 
to yield eight to ten maunds an acre, and to deliver 
tea in Calcutta at less than 6d. per lb, has been 
proved. These results guarantee future prosperity. 
Cholera appearing with terrible severity at the 
main garden, in the height of the manufacturing 
season, reduced and disorganised labour, so as to 
greatly diminish the out-turn, and spoil the quality 
of much of the tea, Fortunately, such outbreaks 
are rare. Further, the tea market was unusully 
depressed, and the season of excessive rain and defici- 
ent sunshine was unfavourable for manufactore. Thus 
through exceptional circumstances, the company has 
had to meet a short out-turn, combined with low prices. 
But though the out-turn was shorter than anticipated 
it was 140,253lb, more than in 1885. The expend- 
iture of 1886, has been well within the sanctioned estim- 
ate. Turning to 1887, the general superintendent’s 
estimate contemplates an expenditure on revenue ac- 
count of R253,080 for an out-turn of 760,0001b., or 
more than 200,000lb. increase for the year. 

From these figures it is further apparent that 
2,880 acres now under plant, will be five years old 
and upwards in 1891, and taking an average of 
only seveu maunds, will yield 1,612,800 lb of tea. 
The latest report for the current season are reas- 
suring. The weather and other conditions haye proved 
propitious, and the out-turn of tea is well in 
excess of that for the corresponding period of 1886. 
—H. & C, Mail, May 27th, 
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NOTES ON’ PRODUCE. 


The position of the Indian tea industry, at least 
those concerns which are judiciously managed, has 
never been brighter than now, and shareholders as 
well as directors and managers of gardens have reason 
to congratulate themselves. With but few except- 
ions good dividends are anticipated, and it is surpris- 
ing thatin view of the handsome returns made by eco- 
nomically managed concerns, the shares of some coms 
panies are not quoted higher. When the investing 
public begin to realise the prospect, something like a 
rush for tea shares will take place. 

As an illustration of the wild theories which respect- 
ing the manufacture of tea, possess the minds of 
some grocers, the following letter, which was printed 
in the Grocer of last week, is some indication. The 
correspondent asks, why does Ceylon tea deteriorate, 
and he then embarks on the following: “In the inter- 
ests of our trade I wish to call attention to this 
question. Now, I hold that it is not 80 much the pro- 
duction or growth of tea but in the method of curing 
that the fault lies, The method most generally used 
in Ceylon is most diametrically opposed to those m 
other parts of India and Ohina, where they almost 
universally adopt the method of firing tea by means 
of atmospheric air passing through glowing charcoal, thus 
formi: ¢ what is called ‘ carbon dioxide,’ and we never 
hear of tea cured in this way losing strength and 
flavour after tho packages have been opensd as we 
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do in the case of Oeylon teas. Now, it is admitted 
that Ceylon tea does deteriorate when opened. And 
why? Because I believe the method of curing is 
wrong. They cure principally by pure (not atmo- 
spheric) air in machines made for the purpose. Another 
way, I believe is largely adopted that is, by passing 
atmospheric air through machines and cast-iron pipes 
heated to redness in a furnace, thereby impreguating 
the tea with fumes of sulphur, phosphorus, and other 
impurities which are to be met with in red-hot cast- 
iron, producing an inferior quality of tea, dangerous 
to the public health. Now, sir, if these statements 
are worth anything I feel sure that some of our 
connoisseurs of tea will not hesitate to express their 
opinions on this matter, and I invite their criticisms 
upon the different methods of tea-curing. I contend 
that the charcoal system is the right way, and if it 
can be made clear that such is the case, I believe 
wo should very soon have as good quality teas im- 
ported from Oeylon as from Ohina and Assam.’ 

Now that Ohina teas at the movement are begin- 
ning to claim attention, says the Grocer, it may be 
worth while to poivt out that, the time was when 
nothing but feverish excitement marked the commeuce- 
ment of the new crop season in China, and almost 
fabulous prices were paid to make sure of getting 
the earliest “settlements”? away by the first ship 
for London, but when the teas arrived here the result 
of the sales in Mincing Lane was more or less dis- 
appointing ; and the depression experienced on this 
side, it also, at last, felt in China. Teas from that 
quarter are now exceedingly cheap—in fact, some 
authorities say that they never were so low in prices 
as they are at present, for, although there was a 
material rise in Jannary last, it has since disappeared, 
and existing rates are down again to the extremely 
- reduced point at which they stood in December lass. 
In the ensuing season, China teas will be less able 
to compete with Indian makes than before, and 
instead of occupying their old position asthe pre- 
mier teas of the world, they will probably have to 
make room, more clearly than hitherto for the attract- 
ive productions of India and Oeylon.— 77. and C. Mail 
May 27th. 
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ON THE PREPARATION OF “PHOSPHATE 
OF QUININE,” 
(From Mr, John Hughes.) 

It must be most disheartening to planters to 
notice the continued fall in the value of Cinchona 
Bark in the home market which has been going 
on steadily for some time, and with but small 
hope of any substantial rise. 

The only possible way in which a remunerative 
yeturn for the lower qualities of Bark can be 
hoped for, is by setting up a local factory in 
Ceylon for the extraction of the valuable alkaloids 
on the spot by a simple and economical process. 

Irom some experiments that have been made 
on a small scale under my own personal inspec- 
tion, I believe if could be done without any great 
expense. Hitherto it has always been considered 
necessary to employ either Sulphuric or Muriatic 
Acid for the extraction, but according to my ex- 
periments concentrated Superphosphate made by 
dissolving pure Mineral Phosphate of Lime with 
Sulphuric Acid, will answer equally well and, more- 
over would yield a much more valuable material 
than the ordinary Sulphate of Quinine. 

Phosphates are extremely recommended by the 
medical profession as spevially useful in many 
cases of nervous weakness and debility, and is, 
consequently, frequently used in conjunction with 
Quinine Sulphate, so that if we had the two im- 
portant constituents combined in one preparation, 
it would not only be a great advantage but would 
really furnish a new medicinal preparation for which 
there would be a special demand, 


shares. 


The process of extraction would consist in treat. 
ing the finely ground Bark with hot water in which 
a small quantity of the concentrated Super. had 
already been dissolved. The whole mass which 
would become quite a paste upon concentration, 
must then be pressed in bags (as Linseed and 
Cotton seed are treated) and the liquid extract re- 
fined, as may be considered necessary and further 
experience might suggest. The Indian Government 
are making a medicinal preparation with the 
ordinary acid which is of course a dangerous 
material to transport from place to place, and the 
freight of it is as a consequence very high. 

But concentrated Super.,could be sent in double 
bags at a low freight by sailing vessel and with- 
out any risk of damage to other goods. 

The matter is well worth the consideration of 
local merchants and planters who will really 
understand that the first advance in the direction 
of a local factory for Quinine preparation, must 
come from themselves as the interests at home 
are naturally quite opposed to such a development 
of Colonial enterprise. I am not aware that Super- 
phosphate has ever been recommended forthe 
extraction of Quinine and have much pleasure 
in bringing every proposal before your readers. 
—Joun Hugues, r.c.s., Analytical Laboratory, 79, 
Mark Lane, Londen EH, C., May 13th, 1887. 

[We commend this suggestion to the serious con- 
sideration of the several Planters’ Associations in the 
island.—Ep.] 


poe ee 


CFYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


TEA IN THE LOWCOUNTRY—A NEW TEA COMPANY—A 
PROOF OF THE STABITATY OF TEA IN CEYLON— 
MALABAR AND MYSORE CARDAMOMS—-BLACK BUG DE- 
STROYING COFFEE. 


206th June, 1887. 

The Southern Province is evidently determined 
not to be behind any of the other districts in re- 
gard to tea growing. Whatever wiseacres may 
say relative to the possible want of lasting qualities 
in lowcountry tea, or however dilate on the 
poverty of the soil, there are always to be found 
other wiseacres who dispute the conclusions. 
«“ Why should n’t it last?” is their reply; ‘‘ the 
thing grows in the air, andis bound to grow with 
all that heat and moisture. Did you ever see 
good soil in the lowcountry? JI never, and yet 
we know what it has already done.’’ The question 
is, who is to decide? The man who does not 
believe in tea in the lowcountry won’t plant it, 
the man who does will. As to whether the tea 
will last, or how long the soil will support a 
regularly cropped tea bush, are matters which will 
in time settle themselves. A man may look wise 
and give his opinion, but what is it worth? When 
I hear of unfavourable forecasts regarding an un- 
tried or partially completed tea experiment, my 
mind will revert to one who had to do with the 
opening of ‘‘ Mariawatte”” as a tea garden, and 
who declared that the owners were simply burying 
their money in a sandhole! 

There is a block of land some 3,000 or 4,000 
acres in extent in the Udagama district near 
Galle, owned by Messrs. S. Agar and Baker & 
Hall, and of this 500 acres are about to be 
opened at once in tea and the proprietors pur- 
pose starting a new Company in connection with 
it. I understand the concern is to be called 
“The Tea Company of Ceylon, Limited,” and 
the shares are to be R100 each. The proprietors 
are prepared to part with their whole property 
at R25 an acre, and as usual take part payment in 
There is said to be lots of good timber about, 
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and plentiful water carriage. It is not quite de- 
cided as to whether the Company will be floated 
here, or in London, but as there are already 
several applicants for shares on the ground, and 
more may be expected when the prospectuses are 
issued, very likely there will be sufficient local 
capital found, without going further afield. 

By the way, as an indication of how other tropical 
planters regard tea as an investment, I hear that 
a wealthy tobacco-grower who paid a visit to Ceylon 
the other day and saw what was being done was 
so favourably impressed, that he purposes investing 
largely in tea property. 

Cardamoms of the Malabar variety have proved 
so uncertain, that acres of them are being dug out 
in the northern districts to be replaced by the 
upstanding Mysore, Over the Malabars in many 
places there has come a blight, and as the other 
variety seems hardier and less liable to insect 
attacks it is fast driving out the weaker kind, and 
the growers are more sure of a steadier return. 
What coffee has come to in Ceylon is manifest 
from the fact that one family I heard of who has 
connections in Southern India found the procuring 
of coffee in Ceylon for bungalow use so difficult 
that it has taken to import it from the Indian estates. 

Black bug still lies in wait, and depresses and 
destroys. Men who were hopeful a little while ago 
of doing well with their coffee speak less hope- 
fully today. It is surprising how quickly and quietly 
black bug causes a crop to disappear. The bug 
seems to be decreasing, and if you have not been 
observant you may fancy that what was set at 
the beginning of the attack is there still. But alas: 
a large portion of the promise is gone, and what 
is left is much deteriorated. I see every now and 
again in your columns a cry, ‘Can’t something 
be done?” This has gone up from every district 
through which the pest has past, and there is 
something pathetic to find it still echoing on. 
Those who have been smitten have succumbed 
or recovered; they are nowbusy with the newer 
products, but they feel how hopeless all help 
is to combat this plague, and that to fold the 
hands and wait seems about all that can be done. 

PEPPERCORN. 
cE 

Crynon Tra in Avstrania—Mr. D. W. Camp- 
bell, formerly of Ceylon, writes to us from Sydney, 
N. S. W., under date 31st May:—‘‘Ceylon Tea 
pure and unmixed with China stuff is beginning to 
be appreciated here, and in time, I believe, a good 
trade will be established here, as once they get a 
liking for it people will drink no other tea. New 
South Wales is having a very hard time of it just 
now, but with the fine seasons we are haying, no 
doubt, trade will revive again. I would very much 
like to see the country going in for agriculture 
more than they do as I thoroughly believe it to be 
the backbone of success in all countries and N, 8. 
W. will not be an exception.” 

Correr AND Gremn Buc: tos Nenp For UnitEp 
Errort.—A planter writes :—‘‘I am glad to see such 
constant references to green bugin your paper. It 
must do some good and rouse planters from their 
callous state at last. Ifyou could only urge on them 


the importance of forking up and so burying the leaves, 


combined with a good dressing of caustic lime, they 
might perhaps combine and do something. Specifics 
are put down as too cestly, but digging and liming 
is not. expensive and the b:nefits are certain, the 
soilis sure to be improved. Those who are ex- 
perimenting here are losing heart because their 
neighbours are doing nothing; and they say, not 
without reason, what is the use of exterminating 
bug here when So-and-so is eng@ouraging its growth 
over the boundary 2?” 


Inpran Gotp Mine Returns.—The following are the 
returns of crushing on the Mysore and Nundydroog 
Mines :—Mysore Mine for May :—526 tons crushed 
produced 608%0z. of gold. Nundydroog, during 
April and May 63 tons of quartz crushed pro- 
duced 544 0z of gold,—Madras Mail, 10th June. 


OoFFEE AND BANANA OULTURE IN Costa RicA.—Ooffee 
and Bananasare said to be the two chief articles that are 
now attracting attention in Oosta Rica—the former 
for the better prices ruling in Europe, and the prob- 
able failure or short Brazilian crop for the next year 
or two, and the latter for the quick and ready re- 
turns the cultivation of Bananas gives. For instance 
forest land, say of 200 acres can be cleared, sown, an { 
be yielding a fair crop in eighteen months, whilst 
Ooffee, Oocoa, and Rubber require four to five years 
before any return can be made.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Wueat, Baruey AND Gram.—Experiments made with 
the object of ascertaining whether flour made from 
wheat, barley or gram is the most nutritious, haye 
shown that parched gram is highly nutritious, being 
rich in starches, nitrogen and fat. Cakes made from 
the flour of parched gram are very nourishing and 
also palatable, and promise to be a useful and eco- 
nomical ration for native troops in the field. Great 
care in preparation of the flour is, however, necessary 
as unlessthe husk is carefully separated from the 
grain before the flour is made, dysenteric symptoms 
are inducedin time consuvutions.x—Madras Mail, 
8th June, 


Donospaae, 11th June.—Beautiful planting weather 
which is being taken advantage of. We want a 
little more sun to make the bushes fiush more 
freely. The last tea sales show how foolish it is 
not to be prepared with the necessary appliances 
to make good tea during the dry season. Fancy 
only having a Jackson and a No. 3 Sirocco and 
small supply of water to take in something like 
100,000 lb. tea. Why, such a place ought to haye 
at least 2 Jackson’s, 2 or 3 T Siroccos and if 
short of water a steam-engine, then things would 
show different results. However, pennywise and 
pound-foolish appears to be seen on lots of gardens. 
We all learn by experience. 


TrA IN Cryton.—I see it stated that such and such 
Ceylon estate placed all its tea on board-ship last 
year for 30 cents, but this is not the case. Pro- 
prietors of estates deceive themselves. They look 
at the accounts and say, ‘‘Let us omit the cost of 
new clearings, let us take a little off superintend- 
ence on that account, a little off contingencies. Then 
there is the new machinery—not absolutely necess- 
ary—let us omit that, and the result is 30 cents a 
lb.” That is all very fine, but year follows year and 
there is always expenditure of this sort, and if matters 
were fairly treated it would be found that the cost 
of producing 1 1b. of tea here is about 45 cents a 
lb., that is about 74 annas. Even this leaves a fine 
margin of profit.—Cor., Indian Planters’ Gazette. 


Cryton CHocoLaTE AND Cocoa.— Messrs, Shand, 
Haldane & Co. write to us under date Iondon, 
25th May, as follows :— 

“We have the pleasure of sending you a new 
Ceylon industry which we have recently started :— 
I—Pure Ceylon chocolate, retailed in Hngland (in 
3 lb. card-board boxes) at 2s per lb. II.—Pure Ceylon 
cocoa which we find competes successfully against 
Van Houten’s or Tulloch’s: price retail in England 
23 10d per lb.; packed in 4 lb. tins three dozen in a 
wooden case. We have great pleasure in bringing 
the above to your notice, as they will show you to 
what perfection Ceylon cocoa is capable of being 
brought, and we hope to improve upon it still.” 

The design adopted for the wrappers is a view of 
Adam’s Peak with a border of coconut palms, We 
have tried the chocolate and the cocoa and find them 
both excellent. We wish Messrs. Shand, Haldane 


_& Co, every success in this new industry. 
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Gorrespondence, 


To the Editoy of the ‘‘ Ceylon Observer,” 
COFFEE-PLANTING IN CENTRAL AFRICA; 
A CHANCE FOR PIONEERS WITH THE 
OLD STAPLE. 
Edinburgh, 18th May 1887. 


Drar Str,—I enclose you a newspaper cutting 
on coffee planting in Central Africa, from which 
is would seem that the world is notused up yet 
at pessimists affirm it to be. From all we have 
heard and read of the interior of the dark contin- 
ent, land to any extent with suitable climate is 
there in perfection for the cultivation of all 
tropical products ; labour also must be plentiful, 
the only question being: Are life and property 
safe ? I suspect not, until some civilized nation 
occupies asupreme position. All this will doubtless 
come in time, probably not in our days. 

In the meantime, however, it is well worth con- 
sideration by our young, strong, and healthy planters 
with some capital at command, whether it would 
not be better to proceed to Central Africa than to 
struggle on where they are with exhausted soil worn 
out, and, in many cases, diseased coffee trees. 

It will be there, as it was in Ceylon, the first 
at it will get che best land in: the best localities, 
with this difference in their favour, that they will 
haye experience and so avoid the errors by which 
so many were originally ruined in Ceylon.—Yours 
truly, P. D. MILLIE. 


OorreE PLANTING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


The New York Sun says:—‘‘ For several years two 
little stunted coffee-plants led a wretched existence in 
the Botanical Gardens, Edinburgh. They would not 
thrive in spite of all that the gardener could do. One 
day a happy thought struck the curator. He heard 


that the Atrican Lakes Company had put three steam. | 


boats on Lake Nyassa and the river Shiré, and was 
about to start some coffee plantations in Africa. The 
curator asked the Oompany to give his poor little plants 
a chance to live in the highlands of the Shiré. So they 
were taken away, and transplanted to the deep rich 
soil of Mount Zomba. Too much happiness or some- 
thing or other killed one of the little plants. The 
other took on a new lease of life. It struck its roots 
deep into the red earth. Its leaves drank in the con- 
genial air of the African highlands, and at last it burst 
into berries. The fruit was fine, and it was all care- 
fully saved for seed. A while ago photographs were 
exhibited in Edinburgh of plantations filled with heavy- 
laden coffee trees. They were the gardens of the 
Buchanan Brothers, of Mount Zomba, and samples of 
their coffee have been priced ata high figure in the 
London markets. Every coffee tree on this plantation 
is directly traceable to the puny little plant that could 
hardly keep lifein Edinburgh, It is said that 100,000 
trees claim direct descent from this little shrub.” It 
appears that there are some grains of fact in the fore- 
going statement of the Yankee journalist. About 
seven years ago Mr. Lindsay, curator of the Edinburgh | 
Botanic Gardens, gave a case of different kinds of 
plants, including one or two coffee plants, all thriving 
and healthy, to Mr. John Duncan, who was connected 


with the Ohurch of Scotland Mission to Central Africa. | 
Tt was found that the coffee plant throve in the mission 
im an extraordinary fashion, and there was not the | 
slightest appearance of the disease which in the shape 
of afungus attacked the coffee plant in Oeylon, and 
practically stopped its cultivation there. Ultimately 
the coffee planting in Central Africa passed into the 
hands of the African Lakes Company, who have repeat- 
edly brought quantities of coffee, said to be of very | 
high quality, into the British market. From the case 
of bla given to these missionaries by the curator of | 
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Edinburgh Botanic Gardens there may yet spring im- 
portant results, aud the ‘Dark Oontinent” may 
become a great coffee-producing field. 


TEA FOR GLASGOW. 


Glasgow, June 2nd, 1887. 
Dear Sir,—I enclose you some papers and marked 
paragraph of a scheme which I am the organizer. 
Perhaps, as it interests your port and island, you 
will re-insert the paragraph.—Yours truly, 


A. EK. MUIRHEAD. 


The Importation of Tsa to Glasgow. A New Ship- 
ing Industry.—The general public will no doubt be 
surprised to learn that hitherto there has been no 
direct importation of tea to Glasgow from tea-grow- 
ing countries. It seems that the three lines of steamers 
which are owned and loaded at Glasgow, and which 
run to Oalcutta, mostly loadin Oaleutta for London, 
almost nothing coming direct to Glasgow. The Lon- 
don monopoly in tea at least is, we believe, likely to 
be soon a thing of the past, a new venture in the 
shape of the shipment of tea direct from Calcutta to 
Glasgow having just been made on a small scale. The 
success of the venture was at once assured, but the 
chief difficulty in the way is the formation of a large 
market. A practical effort has been made by the 
importers to overcome this difficulty, for a firm of 
merchants have opened a warehouse in Oharlotte Lane, 
whereby tea can be brought at once into the con- 
sumers’ hands from the Customs’ bonds. The saving 
this will effect is of course, apparent. At the present 
moment the rates of freight between London and 
Glasgow are almost as great as between Glasgow and 
Caleutta, so that by the direct importation of tea from 
Calcutta the additional freightage rate from the Metro- 
polis will be saved. Under the present system the 
tea trade is done through London, where all the tea 
is landed, warehoused in bond, &c., and then sold 
in lots to Glasgow where it is forwarded from bond. 
Under the new system, not only will freightage from 
London to Glasgow be saved, but also the charges of 
middlemen, such, as London merchants, brokers, and 
so on. The undertaking deserves the full support of 
the public.—Glasgow Evening News, 4th May 1887. 

CoMMERCIAL NEWS ON ’CHANGE.— We understand that 
arrangements have been made under which Indian Tea 
is now being shipped from Oalcutta to Glasgow on 
through Bill of Lading. Several lots have already ar- 
rived in the “Asia,” “Britannia,” “Nubia,’. and “Hes- 
peria,”’ and others are enroute. Hitherto, as is well 
known, Tea for Glasgow has been first landed in Lon- 
don and filtered through the hands of the London 
brokers. By the new arrangement Tea is landed in 
Glasgow at 50s per ton over the Oalentta price, which 
is about $d per lb.—Glasgow Herald, 22nd April 1887. 


AN ENEMY IN THE GARDEN. 


Kattiaratan, Pallai, 5th June 1887. 
Dear Srr,—In the accompanying match-box you 
will find a curious-looking lttle insect which has 
lately been proving very destructive to some of the 
ornamental crotons belonging to one of my neighbours. 
His modus operandi is to make a clean, deep 
incision round the stem, causing it to break off in 
the course of a day or two, when it has almost 
the appearance of having been cat with a knile. 
Oleanders, bullock’s-heart and custard-apple plants 
are alse subject to similar visitations from this 
ruthless little destroyer, and I have put into the 
box containing the insect a small portion of the 


stem of a bullock’s-heart plant on which he has 
been at work. 
Can your entomological referee kindly tell me 


and suggest 
tlower- 


the name of the little ‘‘ varmint,” 

some means whereby his ravages in the 

garden might be checked ?—Yours faithfully, 
H, G, MADDOCK. 
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iMr. A. P. Green has favoured us with the follow- 
ing report on the insect :—‘ Oncideres, a species of 


beetle belonging to the family of Longicorns, Ceram- | 


bycide, and known in the United States as the 
Girdler. The habits of the American insect, 
Oncideres cingulatus, are described by Packard: 
‘The female makes perforations in the branches of 
the tree upon which she lives (which are from 
half-an-inch to less than a quarter-of-an-inch 
thick), in which she deposits her eggs; she then 
proceeds to gnawa groove of about a tenth of an 
inch wide and deep around the branch, and below 
the place where the eggs are deposited, so that the 
exterior portion dies, and the larva feeds upon the 
dead wood and food which is essential to many 
insects, although but few have the means of pro- 
viding it for themselves or their progeny by an 
instinct so remarkable. The effect of girdling is 
unknown to the insect, whose life is too ‘short to 
foresee the necessities of its progeny during the 
succeeding season.’’] 


CINNAMON AND TEA CULTURE.—No. I. 
7th June 1887. 

Dear Sizr,—In a foot-note to my last letter in- 
Ssting that there is no analogy between the treat- 
ment a cinnamon and tea bush receives in. cultiy- 
ation, and that it is unsafe to draw conclusions 
as to the age a tea bush will attain from the 
known age of cinnamon bushes, you say that 
though ‘there is no topping of the cinnamon bush, 
and no constant renewal of the leaves, yet there 
iy a continual removal of coppiced stems and 4 
continual renewal.” This is not so: cinnamon crops 
are harvested twice a year, therefore the coppiced 
stems are not continually removed but only twice 
a year. I again repeat that there is no analogy 
whatever between the two in cultivation, because 
nature’s laws are not violated by cinnamon being 
topped and made to assume an artificial existence, 
by an unnatural growth being induced and checked 
very frequently, and by an annual hacking. 

The majority of the estates I passed through on 
my way to Nuwara Eliya last September had no 
leaves on the pruned bushes. Hvenif not wilfully 
stripped, no leaves that will serve their purpose 
are left on a tea bush in the process of pruning. 
Only old attenuated leaves remain. It is only the 
climate of the hills that saves tea from total ex- 
termination if pruned during dry weather. So 
great is the shock to the bush from this unscientific 
treatment, that a whole field of pruned tea was 
nearly killed out in the lowcountry during a dry 
season. 

I lay no claim to an intimate knowledge of agri- 
cultural chemistry, but I have an idea you are 
mistaken when you say that ‘“‘the material for 
leaves comes to a great extent from the atmo- 
sphere.” I believe you are confusing one of the 
functions of leaves, to draw supplies of food from 
the atmosphere for the building up of the tree as a 
whole, to that function being of use only for the 
growth of leaves. The authority you quote says, 
no doubt, that there ig much ammonia in rain and 
water, but rain-water is absorbed mostly by the 
roots. Ag regards coffee, Mr. Hughes has proved 
by analysis that leaves are a more exhausting crop 
than the beans, and his recently suggesting that 
white castor cake and bones be applied to tea sug- 
gests the possibility that tea leaves are as exhaust- 
ing a crop as coffee leaves, for the manure he 
recommends is composed principally of phosporous, 
potash and nitrogen.—Yours truly, B. 

No. Il. 
10th June 1887. 

Dear Sir,—In my opinion there is very little 

in common between tea and cinnamon; cinnamon 


is known to haye yielded its special product for a 
century year by year on soil where tea would not 
even take root. In the one case the crop is wood 
and bark, in the other leaf alone; the one crop 
leaves the leaves on the land and with no other 


“aid from manure maintains its rate of average 


crops from generation to generation, the other may 
possibly do the same on suitable soil and climate, 
but no such fact has yet been proved in Ceylon. 
My private opinion is that on the deep clay loams 
of the mountain zone tea will be as enduring as 
cinnamon on the sands of the lowcountry; I am 
more doubtful about the poor grayels either high 
or low, The crop of cinnamon probably makes 
much lighter demands on the soil than that of 
tea; indeed, it must needs be. so else the soil of the 
old fields must have been exhausted long ago, but 
it looks as if the natural rate of decomposition in 
the material of the soil was quite equal to the 
necessary supply of soluble bases for the annual 
crops. It is generally held that leayes contain a larger 
proportion of the soluble bases than any other part 
of the plant and the newly developed and im- 
mature leaf more than the older and harder growth. 
It is also said to be the same case in respect to nitric 
acid, and if this be true, tea must be a very exhaust- 
ing crop. As to thwarting the natural law, cinna- 
mon and tea are on all fours: nature in both cases 
rears a forest tree which the cultivator reduces to 
a bush and keeps it so. 

I believe the theory is pretty firmly established 
that plants derive their carbon and oxygen from 
the atmosphere through their leaves; that they de- 
rive any part of their nitrogen from the same 
source is a disputed point, but the evidence so far 
favours the negative. I therefore conclude that with 
the exception of carbon and oxygen all the ele- 
ments that are found in the parts of plants are 
derived from the soil either as mineral bases or.as 
acids that each plant requires in definite propor- 
tions according to its species and the deficiency of 
any one of which gives unsatisfactory results. to 
the cultivator.—Yours truly, HERMIT. 

BATS’. GUANO. 
June 11th, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—I should be glad if you could inform 


me whether the above is suitable for manure and 


whether it is ever used; as I am sure a large 
supply could be taken from various caves about 
where there is a large deposit. Any information 
would greatly oblige, Yours &c., INQUIRER. 

{Most certainly, bats’ guano, which abounds in 
caves in several districts of Ceylon, is a very valu- 
able fertilizer. The natives have long used it in 
certain parts of the lowcountry for their paddy 
fields, and only the other day we heard of an 
Uva estate which was regularly manured with cave 
guano.—Ep.] 


A PROTEST FROM AN ANGLO-CEYLON PRO- 
PRIETOR IN ENGLAND AGAINST IN- 
TRODUCING RABBITS INTO CHYLON. 
Drar Sirn,—Your valuable journal reaching us 
regularly in England, we are concerned to find in 
the last number (April 19th) some correspondents 
seriously advocating the introduction of rabbits into 
Ceylon. ; : 
Haying given the subject a place in your columns 
and reserying judgment until arguments on both 
sides have been submitted, we have a strong hope 
that you may see fit to use your influence in urging 
recourse to that ‘discretion which is the better 
part of valour” in a matter where issues so mo- 
mentous are involved. —_ apa 
Some considerations at once present themselves 
of an opposite character to those of ‘*Uva Zoo- 
z00,” whose cbservations, interesting as they are 
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from a naturalist’s point of view, create a most 
lively apprehension from a planter’s. - 

Sending for our headkeeper, a most intelligent 
man, we gave him the Observer to read, and asked 
his experience of the habits of the rabbit tribe, 
desiring him to put it down in writing, and cannot 
do better than enclose the result, 

The game peculiarity as to growth of teeth men- 
tioned by the keeper in rabbits applies to rats, 
lock-jaw having been known to supervene with 
them when debarred by confinement or other causes 
from filing down’ their teeth by gnawing, 

On many estates at present hares are a serious 
pest, yet they possess. no powers of multiplying, 
nor habits of gnawing, to compare with rabbits. 


As to nursing the latter into existence, once estab- 


lished, no human power can limit them to a special 


district, and the theory of your correpondent is that 


they will find so much jungle food as to leave estates 
alone, But does he not overlook the leech question ? 
Compared with many countries, Ceylon is singularly 
devoid of ground vermin, most things take to 
_liying in the trees; perhaps this is a clue. Leeches 
may or may not be plentiful in Uva, but. elsewhere 
we have scarcely heard of a jungle or “‘patana”’ 
in which they do not swarm. May it not safely 
be concluded that such haunts would be rendered 
as unbearable to rabbits, as they now are to cattle 
trying to graze; and where else would the maddened 
rabbit run, but to the peaceful shelter of a cult- 
ivated estate? Follow them to this estate: imagine 
the existing trouble of “wash” trebled by burrows 
all over the place, perhaps under the roots of the 
trees; their young shoots nipped; their stems prob- 
ably barked; and let us enquire do we not already 
suffer enough from squirrels, hares, ‘‘borers,” 
helopeltis, &c., &c., to risk to add the last straw? 

‘And for what compensating equivalent? Rama- 
samy might like his curry strengthened; but if he 
had previously found his paddy-field devastated as 
BHnglish wheat and oats are by this interesting 
animal, his blessings might be read backwards. 

It may be that the satyr in the fields might 
frighten the rabbit from depredations; it may be 
that snakes &c., would keep down his numbers 
(thereby adding to their own); it may be that he 
might not take to the climate—but duplicating 
almost as it does in places both that of England 
and Australia, this is hardly to be relied on; it 
may be that he would prove a blessing in dis- 
guise: but the chances are so slender, that, know- 
ing his ravages too well at home, we cannot too 
earnestly and emphatically implore the planters to 
leave a problem of natural history blank, rather 
than their own coffers. ENGLAND, 


BABBITS FOR UVA, 


The letter of ‘ Uva Zoo-z00 ” in your issue of April 
19th ve the importationof rabbits into Uva (or indeed 
any part of Ceylon) is a subject that should have 
careful thoughtand attention before being acted upon. 
Rabbits being rodents must have some exerciso for 
their front or cutting teeth besides that caused by 
mere mastication, or they will soon grow to an 
abnormal length even to the extraordinary one of 
one-and-a-half inehes, and curved backwards after 
the manner of the tushes of the wild boar which I 
have frequently seen when through accident oc 
otherwise the grinding action provided by a _bene- 
ficent nature has been interfered with, consequently 
no matter how good or how rich their pasture may 

they will, if young trees are within their reach, 
nip off the young shoots for mischief if not for food. 
I do not say thsy would ring or bark the stom in 
Ooylon the same as they would do in a hard winter 
in Wagland, but I fancy tho loss to a young tres, of 
its leader, would nearly be if not equally as bad, Then 
egein Job them once get firmly established and from 


magnitude that their destruction would be 


‘the incalculable 


their well-known fecundity, that would only be the ques. 
tion of a few years, you have a repetition of the New 
Zealand pest carrying devastation in its course and 
spreading year by year until it has acquired such 
regarded, 
as a blessing, Having been from childhood familiar 
with rabbits and their habits, prompts me to reply 
in this strain’ to ‘* Uva Zoo-z00,” to whom great credit 
must be given for his praiseworthy endeavour to intro- 


iduce an animal that would be an acquisition to 


the food-producing animals of the island, if its 
acclimatization could be carried out without a risk of 
its’ being a curse instead of ablessing. I think that 
of late years the planters have had sufficient draw- 


backs to contend with, without introducing another 


that might in all probability prove worse than any of 
its predecessors, Tuo. Harrop, Head Keeper’. 

[Anyone who has visited Australia and witnessed 
damage and widespread ruin 
effected by burrowing rabbits would certainly not 
readily think of trying the experiment of intro- 
ducing the burrowing creatures into Ceylon. Hyen 
in, the ease of the pet domestic variety there is 
danger. A few days ago, on an estate near Nanu- 
oya, the renewal of the floor of a rabbit shed had 
to be stopped, because it was found that the rabbits 
had burrowed into the earth and had families of 
young in the holes.—But the idea of the observant 
naturalist who started the discussion was that as 
there is no valuable cultivation on the wide stretch 
of Uya patanas, while, unlike Australia, our native 
population is very numerous, there would be no 
risk of rabbits getting the upper hand. Still, after 
reading the above, we daresay ‘‘Zoo-z00” and 
other planters will agree it is wisest not to make 
the attempt at introduction, though we heard the 
other day that application had already been made 
about the matter to the P. & O. Agent.—Ep.] 


OINNAMON OuLTURE.—Veyangoda, 14th June— 
Cinnamon peeling operations are in fall swing, but 
there seems to be a general paucity of peelers. Some 
account for it as the outcome of the sickly season; 
others say that there has been a general migration 
to the small Native Gardens, where the lines of the 
peelers are more pleasant, owing to their being able 
to get through more work, as quality in make is not 
insisted on (and this means more pay), and where 
Cocotnts, Jak, and vegetables are allowed gratis. 
Neither the one nor the other cause can operate for 
long, and we hope in time to have sufficient peelers 
for our wants. In the meantime, the sticks thit 
could not be harvested last year owing to the failure 
of the N. E. monsoon, ave, with the weather we are 
now having, growing apace-—not much to be regrettel 
though in the face of the result of the last sales, 
when there was a rise in. the price of the coarse 
qualities aud a corresponding decline in the price of 
the fine qualities, If such a thing as unanimity is 
attainable amongst Cinnamon Planters, a reversiou 
may be possible to the old style of quilling Cin: amon to 
suit the present requirements of the trade, ani the 
making of fine Cinnamon, which had reached ridicu!ous 
lengths, abandoned. As formerly, only coare sticks 
can be cut and the Cinnamon quilled to the size ot the 
present 3rds and 4ths—payment accordingly. This 
will beuefit the peeler, as he will be able to get through 
more work; and the Planter,as he can harvest his crop 
during the season, aud not as now all through the 
year, giving the bush no time for development, If the 
trade has had a surfeit of dainty dishes of superfine 
Cinnamon, and wants as a corrective plain, coars: 
Cinnamon, suit their healthy tastes, I say, with plenty 
of coarse Cianamon and—I say it with fear—chips,*— 


Local ‘“ Examiner,’’ 
*This would mean a larger outturp, and as spice is 
not an article the demand for which grows apace, 


there would be a further fall in price, growers nob 
boing strong. bolders,—Ep, “Ex,” 
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COFFEE IN MYSORE. 
By “ Aberdonensis .” 


Ab! But there ’s more, my dears, than Volun- 
teering to rouse us and cheer us. Grand prices in 
retiospect and grand crops in prospect is cheering ; 

Ob! let them goon, those men in Oeylon 
They ’ll choke all the markets and countries with 


ea. 
With hope and with trust, we’ll keep to our crust, 
Or rather our coffee; and joy to be free ! 

It is very cheering to have good prices and good 
crops. It puts the past, the present and the future in 
a good light and makes a man enjoy his work. You 
have all left your old love. 1 have followed her to 
a far country ; and there her soft whispering caresses 
as I pass along the estate paths; her ropes of green 
swelling pearls; her sweet breath untainted by blight 
or deadly spores.of Hemilcia; her willing response 
to care and trouble; these all as inthe laughing days 
of my youth, now console my wore sedate spirit. 
“ Coffee, when it pays,is the best thing going for 
any man.” How often has that been said? Is it 
not true P Your tea does n’t pay so welland gives you 
a lot of bother. The trim tidy bushes of coffee— 
contrast them with the hideous pruned tea field. I 
saw sOme when I was last in Ceylon. I compared 
a pruned tea bush and a pruned coffee bush. The 
latter is a maid with her tresses trimmed and braided, 
her dress arranged tidy and neat. The former a ghastly 
corpse half devoured by some unholy creature, its 
bones pointing to the sky. 

The sweet smell of the cherries as they merrily drop 
through the machinery, the scent of the dry parch- 
ment: how does that compare to the sickly heat 
and trying sour atmosphere of crushed and fermented 
and fired leaves mingled with the dust and the noise ? 
Then instead of the clean gunny you havethe solder, 
the lead, the stencil plates, &c. 


os 
NOTES ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 
BY DR. J. EH. TAYLOR, r.u.8., F.G.8., &., 
Epiror oF ‘ ScIENCE Gossre. ” 


There are few subjects which possess a greater 
fascination for agricaltural, chemists than the im- 
mense stores of nitrogen in the atmosphere around 
us, Ii they could only tap them! The dream of 
doing so is to them what the possibility of convert- 
ing the base metals into gold was to the mediaxval 
alchemist. And to none has the possibility of some- 
how being able to make use of this atmospheric store 
appeared more sanguine than to the French chemisis. 
The Emperor Napoleon took intense interest in scienti- 
fic agriculture, and one of the best chemists of the 


day, Professor Ville, superintended his experimental 


farm at Vincennes. Professor Ville was very sanguine 
about chemists being able to cheaply use the nitro- 
gen of the atmosphere. Certain kinds of plants, such 
as the order Leguminosz, had learned to do so, he 


said, and why should notmen. He wanted the French 


Academy to offer a prize of £10,000, and throw it 
open to the world, for the lucky person who discovered 
an easy method of utilising the nitrogen of the air. 

M. Berthelot, a distinguished French chemist, is 
the apostolical successor of the late Professor Ville 
in this matter. He is constantly experimenting in 
the direction that Ville suggested. Last week he read 
a paper_before the Academy of Sciences on “ The 
Direct Fixation of the Gaseous Nitrogen of the 
Atmosphere by Vegetable Soils with the Aid of Veget- 
ation.” Tf agriculturists could only manage to grow 
crops which would enrich their soils instead of pau- 
per'sing them, it ia manifest that there would be 
some hope for agriculture. M. Berthelot evidently 
thinks be has partly succeeded on argillaceous, or 
clayey soils, in fixing atmospheric nitrogen—but not 
with the aid of vegetation. His experiments have 
been carried on at Meudon, one patch with veget- 
ation on it and the other without. He found that 
the amount of ane fixed by the former was 12'7, 
and as much as 23°15, whilst that fixed by the aid of 
vegetation was only 467, and the utmost 758 grammes, 


The Colonial College and Training Farms at Hal- 
lesley Bay, in Suffolk, have started, the principal 
being the Rey. Dr. Koss, who had 16 years’ experi- 
ence at Graham’s Town, South Africa. It is intend- 
ed to train youths who have left school, and who 
intend being colonists, in such practical yet scientific 
details as will make them all the better colonists. 
The farms include nearly 1,400 acres of allsorts. This 
isa tolerably large farm in England. There are flocks 
and herds on it, and the lads are not only being 
taught husbandry, but something of veterinary sur- 
gery, practical chemistry, geology, and botany as well 
as sheep shearing and slaughtering, a little of black- 
smithing and carpentery, and indeed everything likely 
to make a young fellow handy in every way. So our 
young ‘“‘new chums” may be able to give you afew 
wrinkles by andby. They are not instructed in the 
art of tea making, but they will soon learn that 
when they get over to your side, and find how bad 
the water is. 

In a paper on the subject just read before the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, by M: Andouard, the writer’ 
shows that itisa great mistake to mix nitrates and~ 
superphosphates together as artificial manures, —Awus- 
tralasian. 


—_—___4—__—_ 
COMPANIES AND SOCIETIES IN JAVA: 
THE AMSTERDAM QUININE FACTORY. 
Our readers (says the Indische Mercuur) know 
perhaps that for various reasons it was decided 
to liquidate the Amsterdam Quinine Factory. 
An endeavour is to be made to reorganise the 
establishment. With,a view to this the factory has 
been purchased by one of the former directors, 
Mr. W. Sieger, who wishes to form a company 
with a capital amounting to 250,000 guilders, of 
which already 150,000 guilders have been taken 
by the following gentlemen, viz., A. L, Frangen 
van de Putte, J. J. van Santem, B. R. G. Bouri- 
cius, Dr. A. S. Wanstart, G. M. Boissevain, W. 
Dull, W. A. van Dorp, A, Koch, Paul van Rath, 
J.T. Cremer, J. E. Tegelberg, F. A. Vriese, the 
Netherland Trade Company, W. H. Bloaun, J. R. 
Wuste, S. B, Leveryn, T. C. Brandt, junr., G. T. 
de Clercq, and T. Pryce. Mr. W, Sieger has also 
succeeded in securing the co-operation of the well- 
known quinine manufacturers, C. EF, Boehringer 
and Sohne, of Mannheim (Germany), and the 
technical management and superintendence will 
be carried on by that firm. The factory and ac- 
cessions have been purchased for the low sum of 
101,285:75 guilders, for which amount the factory 
has also been admitted to the Company. The 
usual expenses of sale and the intended extensions, 
which increase the power of production frem 3,600 
kilos. to 8,000 kilos. sulfas quinine, bring the costs 
of the factory to about 135,000 guilders. Con- 
sidering that the factory will be obtained by the 
Company fora very small sum, and that numerous 
well-known commercial men are among the directors 
we may safely predict the suceess of the under- 
taking, 


THE “NGOEPIT ba AGRICULTURAL COM: 


Y;, 

The Agricultural Company ‘' Ngoepit” (says the 
Indische Mercuur), which will be erected at Amster: 
dam, has in view to continue the ctiltivation of 
that plantation, situsted in the District Soera- 
carta, large 1,911 Government ‘ bouws” (one 
bouw is equal 1,7537 acres) with about 1,300 
working hands, and planted with indigo, tobacco, — 
coffee, and cocoa. The capital has been fixed at 
430,000 guilders, divided into 430 shares at 1,000 
guilders each, and has been wholly furnished. 
Asa complete payment of the 330 shares, in associ. 
ation with the proprietors, willbe admitted the plant- 
ation, including the inventory. The Company is erect. 
ed foy 40 years. From the net profits fitted by the 
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general meeting will be disbursed to the share- 
holders 6 per cent of the amount of their shares, 
and 29 per cent to the reserve fund. The remainder 
will be distributed as follows:—10 per cent to 
the managers and clerks ; 5 per cent to the directors ; 
10 per cent to the commissioners; and 75 per cent 
to the shareholders. Mr. H. G. Th. Crone has 
been appointed director, and Messrs. G. L. Bosch, 
of Arnhens, C. P. Lohr, the late chief manager 
of the factory of the Netherland Trade Company, 
and F. C. A. Hauschild, partner in the firm of 
Firsch and Hauschild, of this city, are engaged 
as commissioners.—L. & C. Epress. 
—_—_—__—_@——_ 
PEPPER AND PADDY IN NETHERLANDS 
INDIA. 


(Translated for the Straits Vimes, 15th June.) 

The Batavia Niewwsblad states that the pepper 
plantation in the Lampong districts in the Sum- 
atra, have suffered so much from disease that 
experts, consulted as to the best course to follow 
under the circumstances, have advised the root- 
ing out of all the diseased plants. The result ig 
the more regrettable, from the officials in that 
quarter haying made strenuous exertions to push 
on this branch of cultivation in the interest of 
the people. 

Black coloured paddy is becoming extensively 
grown in the province of Malang in Java. It is 
said to differ widely in taste and smell from the 
ordinary kind. 

Some important experiments have been set on 
foot by a gentleman in Jaya with a view to test- 
ing the capabilities of native silkworms. He has 
got permission from the Government to continue 
experimenting with them in a practical fashion in 
the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg. To facilitate 
matters, a Government grant-in-aid has been placed 
at his disposal. In his opinion the silkworm in- 
dustry will never pay Europeans to take in hand. 
It will prove only remunerative among those natives 
who can utilise the services of women and children 
for the purpose, Inquiries made in France have 
shown that the silk produced by the Javanese 


‘ worm which, by the bye, is suffered to rnn wild, 


answers manufacturing requirements. This branch 
of industry, even if it yields only one guilder 
profit yearly for each family carrying on silk- 
worm rearing, would diffuse prosperity and well- 
being far and wide in Java. The Javanese only 
require judicious leading to benefit by these ex- 
periments. 
————— 
TROPICAL PRODUCTS IN THE SOUDAN, 


The task of opening up the Soudan to trade 
should be undertaken by a company, and that a 
sufficient number of ports or factories should be 
established on the coast of the Red Sea, both north 
and south of Suakin, to allow the inhabitants of 
different regions to resort each to the one which 
may be most convenient to them, and, at the same 
time, to avoid the collisions between tribes at feud 
with one another which would be almost inevitable 
if the transactions were confined to any single 
centre of operations. The power of the Soudanese 
to avail themselves of the opportunities offered 
by the projected company would depend, of course, 
upon the possible productiveness of the country ; 
and on this point the statements of Mr. Fox are 
exceedingly encouraging, Prior to the late rebellion, 
the united export and import trade of the Soudan 
amounted to a totalof two and a half millions 
sterling; and it is probable that this was pract- 
ically limited to the most accessible fringe of the 
ary a The larger proportion of the land is 
escribed as being “most fertile, offering great 


capabilities of development, abounding in agricult- 
ural resources, and, it is believed, in mineral 
wealth.” Eiyen the desert portions yield an ab- 
undance of gum, ostrich feathers, and raw hides; 
and the quantities of these would no doubt be 
much increased by a proper organization of the 
industry supplying them. Emin Bey asserts that 
in the equatorial provinces he has cultivated cotton, 
indigo, sugar cane, and rice, and that ostrich farms 
have been started; while the Sennaar is described 
as being of almost unlimited corn-growing capacity, 
and fit also for the production of coffee and. to- 
bacco. With these natural advantages there is 
every reason to believe that the inhabitants, when 
in constant contact with the products and re- 
sources of civilization, would speedily develop a 
taste for things which at present are unknown to 
them, or are known only as almost inaccessible 
luxuries; and so the old sequence of events would 
once more be set on foot. Wants would create 
industry, before which tribal feuds and foreign wars 
would of necessity die out, and industry would soon 
producea demand for education. The dismal trade 
of slave-hunting, with the precarious profits and 
heavy risks attending its prosecution, would be 
replaced by pursuits calculated to offer a shorter 
and more easy road to wealth; and thus man’s 
natural love of comfort and luxury would once 
more become a powerful agency in the elevation 
alike of his material and of his moral condition. 
—The Times. 


= a 

British Norra Borneo.—I have good news: 
a Tobacco Company has been started in Darvel 
Bay and a Trading and Planting Company in 
Sandakan—both of which promise well. Province 
Dent doing well and is becoming an important 
exporter ‘of pepper by its own people. Governor 
Weld is now there, engaged in a special Commission 
to examine into and settle matters connected with 
Brunei, Sarawak and British North Borneo.—Cor. 

THE EFFECTS OF WHAT WE DOUBT NOT ARE 
symplocos stumps is thus stated :— 

‘‘A destructive kind of blight, or fungus, has 
been attacking the tea plant in the Dooars with 
fatal results. Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co. haye 
forwarded to the local Agri-Horticultural Society 
some roots of tea bushes thus attacked, with the 
accompanying letter:—‘We send herewith roots of 
tea bushes that have died of on forest land in the 
Dooars. The bushes thrive well for a time, then 
suddenly wither, and it is noticeable that in every, 
or nearly every instance, the bushes that die are 
adjacent to decaying stumps of trees, felled when 
the land was cleared of forest. The bushes are 
from 2 to 3 years old, and as a rule, do well in 
the soil of the garden. Perhaps Dr. King, or Mr. 
Wood-Mason, would kindly fayour us with their 
views as to the probable cause of the bushes dying, 
Can it be fungus from the decaying stumps and 
roots. of the forest trees?’ The roots were sent to 
Dr, King who reports upon them as follows:—'‘I 
have carefully examined the diseased tea bushes 
sent to me, and I have submitted them to Dr. D, D, 
Cunningham, who makes vegetable blights a special 
study, The result of Dr. Cunningham’s examin- 
ation of the specimens is, that the root bark has 
in them all been completely destroyed by a minute 
fungus. It is extremely likely that this fungus 
originated in the dead and decaying stumps, which 
your correspondents say abound in the garden from 
where the bushes come, But whatever may have 
been the origin of the blight, if is infectious; and 
all tea bushes affected by it should be rooted up 
and carefully burnt. Beyond this precaution I can 
suggest no remedy.’ Tea planters in the Dooars 
will thus hays a new pest to contend against,’’ 
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A VISIT TO KEW GARDENS. 


A visit to these world-renowned gardens cannot fail, 
at any season of the year, of being a source of the 
deepest pleasure and gratification to all lovers of plants 
and those interested in their cultivation; but it is 
more particularly soin the spring time, I think, when 
not only can the tens of thousands of exotics, from 
all corners of the earth, be viewed with comfort under 
the shelter of the numerous glass structures, but when 
the enjoyment is enhanced by a ramble in the ex- 
tensive and beautifully kept grounds, which at this 
season assume a most attractive and captivating 
appearance. The deciduous trees and shrubs collected 
from many lands, and arranged with due scientific care 
and order are now budding into leaf and flower; the 
noble evergreens are secretly dropping their seer and 
yellow leaves, under cover of the new ones which the 
present warm weather is rapidly developing, the lawns 
have already put out their carpets of richest green, 
thrushes, black birds and other birds may be seen 
hopping about amongst the grass and under the trees, 
and singing in the branches above; the mysterious 
voice of the cuckoo comes floating on the still and 
balmy air, and when bird and plant life: alike seem to 
haye settled down to a time of deep enjoyment, 
at. least so it appeared to me on my recent visit to the 
gardens. It was a day perhaps the more to be enjoyed 
as being among the very few really warm _ spring 
days we have yet enjoyed, since the termination of 
the miserable north easters we have been experiencing 
ever since the month of February. It was one of 
nature’s. holidays in fact, which had the effect of 
keeping me on my legs in the gardens for eight 
consecutive hours in rare enjoyment of its treasures 
both \indoors and out. 


In years gone by, when the weather of the earlier 
months of the year in England was not quite so fickle 
as it is' now-a-days, what is called amongst horti- 
culturists ‘“ bedding out,” that is, replanting the beds 
of, the flower garden with their summer and autumn 
flowering occupants was usually commenced not later 
than.the ist of May, but in these latter days, when 
spring time is so delayed, and when east winds and 
frosts are so loath to bid us farewell, no one dreams 
of filling up the beds of the flower garden with plants 
which produce such glorious annual displays, till the 
month of May has quite ended, so that the period of 
leave, as it were, has been extended. to the spring 
flowers proper for displaying their fresh and delicate 
beauty, by one month. 


At the date of my visit numerous spring flowers 
and alpines were in the hey-day of their beauty in 
the flower beds, borders, lawns, and rockeries. On 
entering by the Cumberland gate, the first thing 
that caught the attention of the visitor was a charm- 
ing group of various coloured polyanthus, sp:inging 
from the lawn onthe left of the walk and backed by 
a row of primula denticulata; in front the grass was 
dotted with plants, in full flower, of a pink tinged 
variety of the wood anemone (anemone nemerosa), the 
beautiful blue squill (sciila liberica), and one or two 
other dwarf spring flowers, which had a most pleasing 
effect, The flowers of the polyanthus were large and 
of the most varied and beautiful colours, and with 
the setting of the velvety lawn, where not asuspicion 
of soil wasto be seen and the other flowers made a 
roup which at once arrested the attention on enter- 
ing the garden and made it hard to believe that its 
atrangement was merely the result of accident and 
not the outcome of careful study on the part of 
some student of nature. Be that as it may, 
I think a useful hint might be taken with reference 
to the grouping of many flowers on lawns instead of 
on beds and borders as a better means of exhibiting 
their beauties. Not far from this group might be 
seen in all their freshness and rare beauty, such 
spring flowers as Caltha pulustius, or the March 
marigold, Primula rosea, a wost lovely Indian species 
producing quantities of deep rose coloured flowers 
from a stem 4 inches high. MMuscaria, or the grape 
hyacinth in great variety, some of the flowers of 
the most intense violet, Anemone appenina, with its 


delicate pale-blue flowers. Antmone fulgens, that” 
glaring and brilliant flower {from South Europe.: 
Christmas rose, in. great variety and many curious« 
forms, many kinds of Symphylum caucasicum, or com-y 
frey with its differeut shades of blue, .Gentian verna, + 
Crown Imperial lily, Pivimula Japonica, ‘ ; 
Hyacinths and tulips too were in the height of their . 
beauty, both in beds of separate colours and mixed, - 
but after seeing the entrance group on the lawn one 
could not. help thinking that both hyacinths and tulips 
might be similarly treated in their cultivation with a 
very happy effect. Beds and borders of brown earth 
be they kept ever so tidy and clear of weeds detract 
from the beauty of flowers generally. Flowers in a 
purely natural state of growth are rarely to be seen 
without the assistance of other, plants to hide from 
view mother earth “and give a setting to their floral 
conpanions,’ and I suppose after all we cannot do 
better than imitate nature in the arrangement and 
cultivation of the flower garden. I am tempted to 
give the names of a few hyacinths as seen at Kew - 
in beds of the ordinary kind which were very. 
beautiful indeed, but what they would have appeared 
like if similarly treated on lawns I leave to the 
imagination of your readers, There were several beds - 
of Oharles Dickens’ single blue with a noble spike 
and wonderfully regulary in size and shape. Grand 
Silas,—pale blue, also a grand spike. Baron Von 
Thuy], dark blue, a fine flower, Madam Hodson, 
single red beautiful spike, Grand vanquier, single 
white, beautifully pure, and noble flower, and giganta 
another grand white. There were other mixed beds 
of the abovenamed kinds, and the sight of these beds 
was one of rare beauty and the rich. scent of the 
thousands of blooms filling the air. For the benefit 
of the cultivators,of this flower, on the Nilgiris, I) 
would mention,.that the bulbs are cultivated, in. 
| Holland, from which country they are yearly imported. 
into England in a soil composed mostly of pure sand, 
mixed with a large proportion of completely decayed 
cow manure, and I should think that success in their 
cultivation, after the bulbs leave Holland, will depend 
greatly upon as near as possible ‘an approach to a” 
similar mode of’ treatment and cultivation. j 
Amongst other plants in flower of which I made 
anote at the time es likely to be suitable for cultiy-” 
ation in the! climate of the Nilgherry Hills. I 
would take leave to make particular mention of one 
which I came upon in the large conservatory or old 
Palm house, near the Chinese Pagoda, and one which. 
if not. already introduced would be likely to do well, . 
and I yenture to think ,would.be a great acquisition 
if included amongst the garden plants of Ooty. It 
is named viburnum plicatum, and is a native of Japan, , 
it is an evergreen shrub with handsome bronze-coloured 
leaves and flowers of the purest white, the shoots 
are long and slender and assume a pendent or droop- ' 
ing habit of growth, the clusters or globes of flowers 
are produced at short intervals in regular pairs along 
these shoots, forming long wreaths, giving the whole 
lant a most charming and striking appearance. The 
jold Guilder rose—vilurnum . opulus—is a hardy 
‘plant in England, and is well kuown for its white 
balls of flower so profusely produced in the spring, 
but the viburnum under notice is much superior in” 
gracefulness of habit and purity of colour as well 
as size, and has few equals I think as a flowering 
shrub, A writer in describing the @ueen’s Drawing 
room a few days ago says “Cherry blossom and white” 
Rhododendron appeard to be the newest floral gar-° 
nature for white millinery. Guelder roses are always» 
‘pretty, but when carried straight down each side of) ~ 
a skirt and then brought upwards to a point’ 
in the centre they are particularly charming,” 
and if this be so with regard to the common . 
guelder rose, how much more so would it be if flowers , 
of the plant under notice were used. Japanese plants | 
do well in the climate of Ooty, as instance the Camellia, 
hydrangia, and many others. Amongst Rhododendrons” 
in flower in the same house I noticed that grand - 
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and magnificent species from the Hymalayas 
Rhododendron Auklandi, the flowers were of. huge size 
and of the purest white, a truly noble flower 
which with its clear pale brown stem and branches 
and long leaves give the tree a very beautiful appear- 
ance. This would also bea grand plant: for the hills. 
Growing beside it was alarge tree of the Neilgherry 
Rhododendron, large and well shaped and crowded 
with trusses of its bright scarlet flowers. Another 
Hymalayan species was also in. flower Rhododendron 
Nuttalli, flowers very large trumpet-shaped white, 
yellow inside, a striking and splendid flower but not 
so pure in colour as Rhododendron Auklandi. Also in 
the same house I noticed several plants of a creeper 
Hibbertia dentata from south-east Australia, with 
very dark shining leaves and single yellow flowers, 
it struck measa particularly handsome climbing plant 
for walls or bowers, and no doubt would thrive well 
in the climate of Ooty as most Australian plants do. 
The three species of Araucaria from the same quarter 
of the globe, viz, A. excelsa, A. Bidwilli, and A. 
Cunninghani were all represented by tall and superbly 
graceful specimens; these are all easily raised from 
seed and should be extensively grown oa the hills 
as ornamental plants for lawns, &c., than which 
there are none finer. In one of the hotter houses 
I saw a cluster of Impatiens Sultani, fine plants in 
pots drowned in scarlet blooms. This plant is familiar 
enough at Ooty with you, I have no doubt, but I 
saw another new species of Impatiens also in flower, 
which perhaps may not be so well known, Zmpatiens 
Hookert from the South Sea Isles a stronger and 
stiffer plant with black polished stem and side shoots 
and large scarlet flowers a most striking avd lovely 
plant. For hanging baskets let me recommend 
Begonia ylaucophyllia splendens as a veritable gem. 
It is plentifully seen at Kew and also in all the 
London nurseries, and everywhere it is a beautiful 
object, when well grown and in full leaf. Oovering 
the sides and top of the wire baskets i$ might, I 
think, be grown to advantage mixed with a few roots 
of a devallia fern of which you have such an abundance 
growing on the trees in any shola. Another fine 
plant for covering a pillar is Begonia lucida; and 
for growing in pots or out of doors as a companion 
to Begonia fuchsioides, which used to grow so plentifully 
in the Government gardens—its scarlet flowers making 
a grand display—is B. odorata, flowers white and 
exquisitely scented, the plant grows to about the 
fame size as B.  fuchsioides. Another evergreen 
green house shrub which in all likelihood would thrive 
in the climate of the Neilgherries is Huchium cally- 
thrysum, it is rather a tall growing shrub with light 
green leaves and long spikes of splendid blue flowers. 
In the houses devoted to Orchids I saw many fine 
examples in flower, an’ was very much struck with 
the freshness and clean appearance of the structures, 
every plant looking the picture of health and vigour. 
A nongst those Orchids zot in bloom I may mention 
Celogyne corrugata, » Awarf growing plant common 
on the Neilgherries, flowers white with yellow lip 
striped with orange and forming huge masses grow- 
ing on sheet rocks on many parts of the hills; 
the plant at Kew is grownin a large pot and looks 
healthy, but with leaves much longer than those pro- 
duced in its native habitat. I was told by the person 
in charge that the plant had not flowered during 
the three yearshe had been ‘employed at Kew, tha 
result, I would venture to suggest (and I do it with 
all due deference to the Kew authorities) of wrong 
treatment, the plant being subjected to stronger 
heat than is necessary and being kept too far re- 
moved from the glass. A thorough knowledge of the 
true position in which these plants are found in a 
wild state and the nature of the climate to which 
they are exposed would, Limagine, be often of con- 
siderable advantage to English cultivators. 

At the entrance to the orchid house for species 
from hot climates was conspicuously place’ a splendid 
plant of Dendrobium alboluteum from India, with four 
long spikes of rich yellow flowers, each spike com- 
posed of from 50 to 60 individual flowers, it was 
truly a splendid plant. Many well: flowered plants of 


Dendrobium Nobile from Assam, helped to augment 
the fine display in this house, whilst in the cooler 
house, a number of plants growing on blocks suspended 
from the roof added not only beauty to the general 
group but exquisite and powerful scent besides, These 
consisted of plants of an orchid from South America, 
Cattleya citrina, bearing golden yellow flowers of large 
size singly ou a stem scenting the whole house, numerous 
plants and varieties of Odontoglossom Alexandre, also 
from South America were also in full flower in this 
house adding greatly to the show, with their splendid 
spikes of delicate white pink and creamy flowers, and 
which are such great favourites in the making up of 
choice and expensive bouquets. Oypripediums or 
our lady’s slipper in numerous and curious species were 
also in bloom, many of these plants are natives of 
{ndia and are very curious and interesting, One species, 
C. caudatum, a species from Panama being amongst 
the most curious of orchids, the long tail-like petals 
are the most extraordinary part of the plant often 
reaching, when fully developed to the length of thirty 
inches, giving the plant a most wonderful appearance. 
Many other species were also in bloom but too numer- 
ous to mention. These plants are becoming more and 
more popular every day in England, and as many 
species come from cool climates and in large quant- 
ities, orchid growing is getting to be quite common 
even amongst people with limited means, as plants 
can frequently be picked up at sales at a remarkably 
cheap rate, and with regard to orchids from temperate 
or cool climates there is as little trouble required for 
their proper cultivation as there is. for an ordinary 
geranium or fuchsia, so that the cultivation of this 
truely aristocratic tribe of plants is likely, ere long, 
to be developed to a yet greater extent in England. 
Firms exist in London and its suburbs that employ a 
regular army of collectors all over the world, whose 
duty it is to rob the jungles of their natural treasures, 
establish them in glass cases, or pack them in dry 
moss, and transmit them to England for the decor- 
ation of the glasshouses and drawing rooms of the 
wealthy. The climate of Ooty and other parts 
of the Hills would admirably suit such kinds as 
Olontaglossoms, Oncidiums,. and many others from 
temperate regions, and others from hotter parts could 
be grown and flowered witb success under the shelter 
of glass structures, I imagine, with only a tithe of 
the trouble required for the cultivation of such plants 
in England. There are many grand species to be 
found in the Wynaad and other districts surrounding 
the Neilgherries, such as Succolabium guttatum, Den- 
drobium album, and others which could be collected 
with but little trouble and would amply repay any 
time spent on their cultivation. The two abovenamed 
kinds could be transported with the branches of the 
trees they are found clinging to, thus obviating the 
ill-effects produced by detachment from the trees 
and re-establishment on blocks of wood or baskets 
afterwards. 

The palm house at Kew on the day of my visit 
was patronised as usual by crowds of admiring 
visitors, and certainly the bringing together of such 
a vast collection of palms, cyclads, tree ferns and 
other splendid tropical plants from all parts of the 
world has produced a wonder exciting spectacle, and 
one not easily effaced from the memory. The Indian 
palms—and no doubt those from other countries also 
—look every bit as healthy and as much at home 
as in their native clime, and the house is so splend- 
idly arranged and furnished and kept, in such 
beautiful condition withal, that a visit to it is a 
treat of no mean order. I saw the two tall coffee 
trees near one of the entrances to the building as 
usual in excellent health, and carrying some withered 


“Qherries” and many clusters of recently withered 
flowers. The leaves and general appearance of the 
plants differed very little from those to be seen 
on the Neilgherries or in the Wynaad, setting 


the mind to work in wondering if coffee cultivation 
in England under glass would be likely to “pay!” 

Although the arrangement of the plants in the 
palm house, the general appearance of the building, 
and the splendid growth and health of the various 
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orders of plants left little to be desired, such can 
hardly be said of the collection of plants represent- 
ing the flora of Australia, New Zeland, and Tasmania. 
Butthe fault does not lie with the officials of Kew, 
but rather with the nature of the English climate 
andthe almost insuperable difficulty of growing so 
many specimens of plants and trees, many of which 
grow to an immense size in pots, with any hope 
of maintaining or developing their true character. 
Take the Eucalyptus family for instance: true, we 
have the various species represented but few are in 
true character, and give but a very faint idea of 
what the trees are in their native country. It is 
quite different with most of the palms and other 
plants to be found in the palm house; these thrive 
and grow to their full natural size in comparatively 
confined and cramped root spaces; but to exhibit, 
the family of Eucalyptus im anything approaching 
their natural conditions would, of course, be a hope- 
less task in England, and while looking over the 
collection at Kew I could not help thinking how 
differently examples of nearly all the Australian flora 
could be grown and exhibited at Ootacamund, and 
what a splendid Botanical Garden ‘could be established 
and upheld at a comparatively small cost in such a 
climate. Thousands of plants from such countries 
as China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, &c., which 
in England require the protection of glass could be 
brought to theic fullest development in such a climate 
as Ooty, without any such protection, and thousands 
of others from warmer climes could be equally well 
grown with simply glass protection without the 
addition of fire heat which is such a heavy item of 
expenditure in Eagland. 9 

Kew ‘gardens are not open to the public till twelve 
noon on week days and 1 o'clock on Sundays; and 
no bag or parcel of any kind is allowed to be taken 
beyond the lodge: gates, so that there is not{the slight- 
est chance of any one desirous of taking an early 
summer morning walk in the extensive grounds or 
enjoying anything resembling a picnic having his or 
her wishes gratified. These restrictions, to my mind, 
are very absurd. I would not of course have cricket 
nor such like games played on the velvety lawns of 
Kew gardens, but as matters stand now visitors are 
allowed to walk on these lawns and to rest under 
the grateful shade of the many wide spreading trees 
to be found all over the grounds, and what harm 
could possibly result from the public, if they chose 
partaking of tiffin while so resting, it is difficult to 
conceive; true, there might be a few bare bones 
and pieces of paper left behind at first, but this 
difficulty might be overcome by adopting certain 
rules and rigidly enforcing them, and the comfort 
and pleasure to the tens of thousands of people who 
annually visit the grounds would be very greatly 
enhanced by some such concession. As matters stand 


now, no one can have any refreshment within the 


grounds, save and except what he can smuggle it 
in his pockets, and if is quite impossible for anyone 
to inspect the gardens to any purpose under a good 
many hours, so that the rules of the garden as they 


at present stand are undoubtedly productive of much’ 


discomfort to the public. Another rule is that no 
one shall enter the gardens unless “ decently dressed.” 
I wonder who are our judges in such matters, and 
on what grounds their decisions are based? Dear 
old Ooty, “with all thy faults I love thee still”! 
Well do I remember thy charming gardens free to 
every one, from earliest dawn till dark night; where 
one could enter either in the garb of a West-End 
exquisite or dressed in shikaree garb of rubicund 
jail cloth and bettered helmet or mushroom hat and 
be welcome all the same, and where no fault was 
found if a following of coolies accompanied his steps 
to thy picnic ground on the hillside, laden with heavy 
baskets of various requisites for the inner man. But 
in Rome, I suppose we must do as Rome does and put 
up with these discomforts at Kew, of carefully 
dressing before entering the gates and refraining from 
ringing with us anything in the shape of refresh- 
bents till such time as an agitator or two with equal 
Mijity and energy to Messrs, Parnell and Co., bring 
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about the repeal of these rules in the House of 
Commons. : 

The institution was started in the first place, and 
subsequently maintained by large Government grants 
mainly for the purpose, as I imagine, of instructing 
the public, and that being so, every inducement should 
be held out for the largest number of people visiting 
and inspecting the gardens, instead of such rigid 
restrictions as at present obtain, Visitors from a dis- 
tance anxious to make the most of their time cannot 
be expected to leave the gardens in the midst of 
their ramble, and just perhaps when their interest in 
all they see is becoming greater and greater, for the 
sake of adjourning to a refreshment house for a dinner 
or a much needed cup of tea. Kew gardens are of 
great extent, and it takes a long time to see every- 
thing, so that is absolutely necessary that these re- 
strictions should be reversed if anything like a com- 
fortable holiday is to bespent there. The Londoners 
too, who do so much to make up the annual total 
of visitors feel the effect of these rules perhaps more 
than anybody else, for a Londoner bent on holiday 
making is nothing without his tiffin basket, and one 
effect of these rules is undoubtedly to keep away 
many thousands that would be otherwise glad to spend 
a day at Kew gardens occasionally very greatly ‘to 
their benefit. : 

Kew is doubtless a glorious place, a garden ‘of 
beauty and of wonders, but many months in the year 
one can only find enjoyment under the shelter of the 
glass roofs owing to this fickle climate of ours. Imagin- 
ation can picture what kind of garden could be 
brought into existence in a climate like Ootacamund 
if equal encouragement and support were aceorded 
it as .at Kew. (f 

India with all its wealth and great advantages can 
boast of nothing like Kew, her so-called Botanical 
gardens are many of them, unworthy of the name 
and of a great and mighty—empire. Let us hope that the 
Madras Presidency will soon take the initiative ‘in 
striving to transform by every means in its power, 
the Government Botanical Gardens at Ooty, from 
their present embryo state to a condition worthy of 
their name and the magnificent district in which they 
are situated.—Hortus.—Wilgiri Express. 
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Qutninz.—We learn from the Indische Mercuur that 
the quiuine factory in Amsterdam, which stopped 
working some months ago, has been purchased by one 
of the late Board of Directors with a view to reorganiz- 
ation of the business, in the carrying out of which 
Messrs. Bohringer and Son, of Mannheim, will take 
an active part.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

CaFreINe aND THEINE.—Considered chemically, the 
base obtained from coffee and from tea has hitherto 
been regarded as one and the same substance, though 
the names of caffeine and theine have been applied 
to it according to the source from which it is obtained. 
It is, moreover, probable that as a commercial article 
it is chiefly, if not entirely, produced from tea. ‘There 
have been statements that the base obtained from 
coffee has a physiological action different from that 
of the base obtained from tea, but they have not 
met with much acceptance, though it is a common 
opinion that there is a decided difference between 
the effects of tea and coffee when used as beverages. 
This question has recently been studied by Dr. Lauder 
Brunton and Dr. Cash, and in a paper read before 
the Royal Society they have described a difference in 
the action of caffeine and theine upon the voluntary 
muscles which is sometimes exceedingly well marked, 
though variable. According to these authorities theine 
seems to be more powerful in its action than caffeine, 
and there is a qualitative difference between them, 
inasmuch as theine tends to produce rhythmical con- 
tractions iu the muscle, The study of such differences 
in the physiological action of substances differing in 
composition has already given a number of interesting 
facts, and it appears likely to be a means, of throwing 
still further light upon the constitution of substances 
which appear to be chemically indentical.—Phar- 
maceutical Joyrnal, urd 
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‘CULTIVATION OF RAMIE, OR CHINA 
GRASS IN SPAIN. 


In a recently issued Oonsular report on the trade 


and industry of the district of Barcelona during the 
year 1886, it is stated 
Gerona district have lately been turning their atten- 
tio Beriously to the cultivation of the Ramie, or 
China grass plant (Bohmeria nivéa, H. and A. ). 
For some years past, in cousequence of the destruct- 
ive inroads of the Phylloxera and other pests among 
the vineyards, and of the increasing importations of 
cereals from America and elsewhere, the cultivation 
of the Vine and cereals has ceased to be as profitable 
as formerly in that part of Gerona, and finding that 
the climate and soil are in every way suited to the cultiy- 
ation of this plant, and that the few essays that 
have been made have resulted in success, a factory for 
decortication has been erected near the plantation, its 
inauguration, although created and carried out under 
foreign (French) auspices, having been attended by 
the notables of Oataluna. Hitherto the roads from 
the above district have been dry beds of torrents, 
which prevented conveyance of produce to any distant 
market; now it appears the roads are to be levelled 
and made passable. It is said that this plant is 
destined to replace, not only the Hemp and Flax 
which are imported from I’rance for the manufacture 
of textiles in Barcelona, but even that of Ootton. 
The plant grows to a height of 60 to 90 inches. It 
is essentially a textile plant, and two cuttings may 
be made in the year, and cultivated under good con- 
ditions a hectare would grow from 3,000 to 10,000 
kilos, of stalks. At present there are few orno reap- 
ing machines in that part of Spain, but as labour is 
cheap, the loading and pulling of the crop is done 
without much expense. The plantations at Torroella 
de Montgui, the district of Gerona in question, have 
an extent of 130 hectares, but there is land dispos- 
‘able for the culture extending over 3,000 hectares. 
The present price of Ramie is 10 pesetas (8s.) the 
100 kilos, There are three decorticating machines at 
work, moved by a steam-engine of 15-horse power. 
They decorticate 215 kilos. of stems in twelve hours, 
from which are obtained 43 kilos. of thread, requiring 
but two workmen to manage each machine—one to 
introduce the stalks and the other to recieve the 
fibre; and the expense is 12 pesetas 50 c. per 150 
kilos. of thread per diem. The society to whom the 
plantations and factories belong is the Société de la 
Ramie O. Francaise, founded in 1882, with a capita! of 
8,360,000 frances. 

The advantaze of the Ramie over other textiles 
rests in its great resistance to wear, three times 
greater than that of Hemp, and from its greater 
length is more flexible, and has the property of colour, 
assimilating itself to sills. 

The thread produce can be manufactured into blinds, 
white cloth, mixed cloths for curtains and hangings, 
the punto cloth, the finest blankets and flaunels equal 
to those manufactured from Sariss wvool._—J, R, J.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

————————E—— 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA, 


FOR MAY 1887, 


COMMUNICATIONS, 

Cassia jistula.—From G. F, Checeacci, Esq., Calcutta, 
making some enquiries regarding Oassia fistula seeds 
for an experiment which a correspondent of his in 
Italy wishes to make. At present only the pulp in 
the seed-pod is commercially utilized, the seed itself 
being thrown away, Mr. Checcacci’s correspondent 
wishes to utilize this waste seed by extracting the 
same product from them. The information required 
was supplied. 

Tef; Evayrostis abyssinica.—Some of the seed of this 
Abyssinian cereal, received from Kew, and noticed in the 
last proceedings, was sent to Dera Ghezi Khan for 
trial at Fort Munro; this has been received by Mr, 
Lewis in the absence of Dr. Jukes and sent on to 
Port Munro for trial, 
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that agriculturists. in the 
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Some of the seed was also sent to Mr. C. 0. Stevens, 
Commissioner of Ranchi, who has sent it on to the 
Raja of Jushpore for a careful trail. A third portion 
was sent to Mr. Flamsteed of Syook Tea Estate, Dar- 
jeeling, who will sow in Jane at the season the millets 
are sown there. In reference to this grain the follow- 
ing remarks of Dr. Schomburgk, Director of the 
Adelaide Botanic Garden, in a letter addressed to the 
National Agricultural Society of Victoria, will be read 
with interest: ‘‘ I do not believe that Teff flour 
“would be used in South Australia, but the grass 
“may turn out excellent hay. The plant is only au 
“annual,” Even should Teff not produce grain to 
compete with the different millets cultivated in India 
or with wheat, should it make a really good hay it 
would probably find a place in Indian Farming, partic- 
ularly if it can be cultivated at a season to follow 
tobacco or precede paddy. 

Araucaria Cookii,—Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha 
presented a small section of the stem, taken at 25 feet 
from the ground, of an Araucar a Oookii 59 feet bigh, 
which grew in his garden at Belgharria, and which 
was blown down iii a storm du: ing the early part of May. 
He says:—‘ On examining its truuk I observed that 
“about four feet of it had been severely attacked 
‘“by white ants which had almost perforated it. 
“It is remarkable that a tree, with resin resembling 
“turpentine should, while alive and in a healthy 
*‘ condition, be so seriously attacked by these iusects.”’ 
It seems probable the stem had been injured before 
the white ants attacked the dying wood. 


FUNGI ON TEA ROOTS, 

The following letter from Mr, Grant, Manager 
New Oinnatolliah Tea Co., Limited, North Lakhim- 
pore, Assam, in reference to a notice which appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Society for March, will be 
read with interest by Tea planters:—I have noted 
in the Proceedings of the Agri. and Horticultural 
Society of 23rd March last, some remarks about fungi 
on roots of tea-bushes. Finding no allusion to certain 
kinds of tree roots killing the tea-bushes round them, 
I take the liberty to inform you for the benefit of 
others that the roots of the Soom (on the leaves 
of which the Assam Mooga Siik-worm is fed) and 
Bookain, a kind of pariah Neem unless removed when 
a clearance is made for planting tea, always destroys 
the tea planted round the stumps, and uuless the root 
is entirely (including laterals) removed, it will be difficult 
to get tea to grow near it for years. I myself have 
seen numbers of instances; in some places the tea- 
bushes were destroyed within a radius of 15 feet from 
the stump. Though there are other tree roots that 
have the same effect, the above two hardly ever fail 
when the tree is cut and the root left in the ground 
to decay, otherwise if left growing, they do not seem 
to effect the tea-bushes. The only way is to remove 
the stump entirely and replant the spot, sacrificing 
even a few bushes, as they wil] invariably die in time 
if the roots are not entirely dug out. 

The subject being of some importance to Tea planters, 
Dr. King was consulted, and the following is his 
reply :—An analysis of the two trees you mention 
would not, in my opinion, be of any use, If ex- 
perience shows that the wood of these is especially 
affected by this dangerous fungus, all stumps of these 
species should be up-rooted, But I do not think that 
by an analysis of their wood, we should learn the 
cause why the fungus prefers them, If the dead 
stump cannot be actually dug out from gardens where 
they have been left, they might be isolated by digging 
a trench round them, so as to prevent the spread of 
the fungus from them to the surrounding tea-bushes, 


TOBACCO, ; 
A paper was submitted from Mr. Reinhold, together 
with his correspondence with Government on the 


subject. . i 

In his paper Mr, Reinhold advocates the fostering 
by Government of the cultivation and manutecture of 
a superior class of Tobacco in India, as a meins ol 


restoring the balance, and largely increasing the e 
port trade of India. Mr, Reinhold thioks that the 
present depression in the rates of exchange give 6y 


exceptional opportunity of developing a trade which | 


would compete on advantageous terms against other 
exporting countries, having mainly gold currencies. 
As an inducement to capatilists Mr. Reinhold shows 
that Government might advantageously move in the 
matter, and by associating itself, with a Syndicate of 
Merchants and Zemindars, and waking exhaustive* 
demonstrative experiments on a commercial scale, 
prove the adaptability of the Indian soil and climate 
for producing a first rate tobacco equal to competing 
with the best in the markets of the world. Mr. 
Reinhold gives statistics to show how the price of 
tobicco has been maintained io the face of the 
shrinkage in value of Coffee, Sugar, Tea, Wheat, 
Cotton, Si'k, Flax, Wool, and Indigo: and bases on 
this some portion of his argument on the commercial 
advantages which would foliow the development of a 
trade in this product. 

Io an appendix a carefully compi'ed estimate is 
given, taken priucipally from the reports of District 
Officers written when Government was making 
inquiries on the subject of Tobacco cultivation. The 
estimate shows the expendiiure which would be 
incurred in cultivating and curing the tobacco off 
2,000 acres of land, under European supervision. 
The paper will be discussed at the next meeting. 


—_—_—>—_ ————— 
THE INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY. 


There are probably few British Industries of equal 
magnitude to that of which this article treats which 
attract so little attention from the public, and the 
reasons are not far to seek. Its operations have been 
conducted at a distance, and mainly by private enter- 
prize. Few large concerns have come to the public 
for capital, and of these some have had a career 
which has not favorably impressed the public with tea 
companies: while, owing to the small number of shares 
floating in the market, and the wide margin made 
for them in the Stock Exchange quotations, buyers 
and sellers have been hindered from operating. The 
time is possibly at hand when this class of investment 
will receive more general attention (1) on account of 
the present prosperity of the industry, and the grow- 
ing popularity of Indian and Oeylon tea with the 
home trade; (2) from the recuperative power showu 
by estates whose future at one time seemed doubt- 
ful; through the high return upon the capital yielded, 
which will be shown by many companies whose re- 
ports will shortly be published, and this, too, in a 
year when the price of tea in the London market 
has fallen to a lower level than has hitherto been 
touched. 

A few figures illustrate the growth of the industry: 
In 1876 the import was 29,5000,000 lbs., in 1881 it was 
45,750,000 lbs., and in 1886 it reached 76,500,000 Ibs. 
The consumption for the corresponding years was 
26,750,000 lbs., 48,750,000 Ibs., and 68,500,000 lbs,, while 
duiing the current season ending May 31 the import 
will reach 78,000,000 lbs,, and the consumption from 
75,000,000 lbs. to 76,000,000 lbs. The feature, however, 
which arrests attention is the proportion of Indian 
and QOeylon tea taken from home consumption which 
during the past four months has risen to 50 per 
cent, of the whole #6 against 20 per cent, in 1881 
aud 17 per cent, in 1876, Indian tea, as a matter 
of fact, is slowly but. surely ousting its rival and 
obtalulug command of the market. This has not 
been achieved without a lowering of price to compete 
with the cheaper rates at which China tea sells; but 
the reduction has been slow, the average value of 
Indian tea in London being about 1s, 14d, per lb, This, 
however, has been anticipated, and has been met by 
# considerable reduction of the cost of production 
effected (1) by consolidation of estates; (2) increased 
use of toachinery; (9) by more scientific methods of 
cultivation and manufacture, through which finer and 
larger yields are secured, India, indeed, having 


hat the experiments would be evhausiive— 
(of the soil)—there can be no doubt. Immense areas 
which would grow grain and roots for human food are 
ruined by tybacco culture.—Ep, 
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always beaten Ohina in quality, now competes in price, 
most estates Jaying down their crops well under Is. 
per lb. in London, and some under 8d. per lb., while 
it is admitted that a further reduction in cost is 
practicable. 

Among the companies known to the London market 
the largest is the Assam Company, which has 7,710 
acres under plant, an annual yield of 2,500,000 Ibs. 
to 2,750,000 lbs., and which has paid dividends aver- 
aging over 16 per cent. during the last 10 years of its 
working. The next in extent is the Land Mortgage 
Bank of India, owning about 7,600 acres of bearing 
plant, with an annual production of about 2,000,000 
lbs., upon which a profit of £28,000 was made 
last season ending May 1886, and which will be a 
valuable property to the shareholders. The Jorehaut 
Oompany follows with 4,360 acres, known as 
producing some of the finest tea grown in Assam, 
and with a dividend record of 124 per cent. in 1884, 
15 per cent. in 1885, and 15 per cent. in 1886, 
while for the current season a very satisfactory 
financial statement will shortly be issued, Among 
other successful companies accessible to the investor 
are the Darjeeling, the Borelli, the Lebong, the 
Jhanzie Association, and the Scottish Assam Com- 
pany; while as a specimen of the recuperative power 
alluded to we may mention the Luckimpore Company, 
respecting which a good report is shortly expected, and 
the Upper Assam Oompany, now, through careful 
management, earning large annual profits on its crop. 

It is difficult to estimate the average return upon 
the 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 sterling invested, owing to 
the large proportion of estates in private hands, but 
the best proof that it is a substantial one is tbat of 
late years only one company of any size has come for 
capital to the London market. The following table, 
prepared from the latest published accounts, gives @ 
fair index to the general position of the industry. 
The figures selected, as affording the best guide to 
investors, are the capital per acre, yield per acre, 
average of prices obtained for the tea during the past 
three or four seasons, and the cost of production during 
the ae year (1885-6) for which accounts have been 
issued :— 


u =) % 2 
| |. se a ares 
mo fay w e 9 8 a. ® 
Oompany. £3 a2 *o H te 
eee waa sp 
(=) 2 PS) ne 
; Pet i ees 
about about s. d. 8. d. 
Assam Oo. .. £ 24° 340 10 9/16 0 10 
Land Mortgage Bk.... 43 262 1 211/16 0 103 
- Jorehaut Co. are oBY “BOI 1 278" ~ 10 
Brahmapootra Co. ... 49 463 1 2g 09 
British Indian Oo. ... 116 286 1 0 1/12 0 9 
Doom Dooma Co, ... 09> (000) 08 
Darjeeling Oo, 81 307 1 5; 0119/16 
JShapzie Assn, 37s 3121 «2g 1 03 
Lebong Oo. aSYORb A Borla 01i 
Borelli Oo, HD 80 417 1 2% 0 11, 
Luckimpore Co. 79 265 187/16 -1 23 
Borokai Oo, on 46 273 1 0 103 
Tiphook Co, a4 82. «3818 1016/16 0101/10 
Scottish Assam Oo. ... Ti 281 141/16 0 114 


From these figures it appears that those compan: 
ies with a low capital per acre of plant, or those 


1 


noted for the high character of their produce, are in ~ 


‘a strong position, and should prosper even if the 


competition with other producing countries :hould 
still further reduce the price of tea, In the annual 
reports, due in June, some will show a higher price 
obtained, many of them a lower cost of production, 
and the majority of them a return of from 6 per cent, 


to 9 per cent. to the invester at present share values. ~ 


We have spoken of a possible lowering of the price of 
tea by competition of producing countries, of which 
Qeylon and China are the chief. As regards Ceylon 
its inereased consumption is probably effected sat tha 


| 
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expense of Ohina tea, which it easily displaces, owing 
to its superiority; while as regards China tea it can 
now only injure Indian by being imported at such a 
low cost as to undersell its rival, and this we under- 
stand, is not addmitted by the Ohina merchants to 
be possible.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 


— — 
FATS DERIVED FROM SAPOTACEKOUS 
PLANTS IN SUMATRA AND THE 
NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS. 


Among the specimens recently presented to the 
Museum of the Society are a series ot the Sapotaceous 
plants yielding vegetable fats in Sumatra and Borneo, 
ete. Although the produce of several of these trees is 
well known in the Kast, and finds a ready market at 
Singapore, they are still almost unknown in this country. 
Several of the trees also yield guttapercha, Dr. Burck 
has given descriptions of the plants in his ‘ Mededeel- 
ingen uit ‘slands Piantentuin’ (No. 1II., pp. 36-43), 
from which the following account is taken. The 
mujority of them are species new to science. They 
are as follows :— 

1. Palaquium Pisang, Burek.—“ Foliis obovatis ellipt- 
icis, subtus aurco-vitentibus, costulis 12-14; petiolis 
15 to 2 per cent. aureo-pubescentibus.” 

This tree grows to a height of 60 to 80 feet, and 
yields an inferior guttapercha which was formerly 


‘used to mix with gutta-soentei, but is not now collected. 


The seed is sub-globose, 14 centimetres long, with a 
polished testa. It yields the fat called ‘“ Balam.” 

2. Palaquiun oleosum, Burck,—‘“ Foliis obovato-ellipt- 
icis vel elliptico-lanceolatis subtus aureo-pubescent- 
ibus; costulis 20-22 teneris prominulis.”’ 

The fat is distinguished by the name of Soentei fat. 

It is a somewhat smaller tree than the last, attaining 
a height of only 50 to 60 feet, but it yields a valuable 
timber of a reddish colour, that of P. Pisang being 
white and not durable. The seed is 3 centimetres 
long, and two broad, with a large hilum covering the 
greater part of the seed, Both the trees grow in 
Sumatra in damp bushy places near the coast, at an 
elevation very little above the level of the sea. 

The seeds of both species are sometimes eaten in 
times of scarcity, but the greatest part is exported 
to Singapore, the collection forming no inconsiderable 
source of income to the natives, as may be gathered 
from the fact that between November 1884, and 
Merch 1855, no less than 600 kojangs* of Balam 
and Soentei kernels were exported from Sumatra, 
the former being valued at 80 to 100 dollars per 
kojang, and the latter 60 to 73 dollars, the price 
sometimes rising to 120 and 100 dollars respectively. 
The Balam fat is of a yellowish colour, and has a 
slightly bitter taste; it is as pliable as wax. It is 
used in sugar refining, artificial flower making and 
in the preparation of tapiocu, being employed to grease 
the pans (heated to 300°) in which the tapioca is 
dried. By far the greatest quantity, however, is ex- 
ported to Europe via Singapore. 

The Soentei fat is of a pure white-colour, has a 
sweetish taste, and is used by the natives for cooking 
purposes. By the rough process of extraction used a 
good deal of the fat is left behind, so that 34 to 36 
per cent. only of Balam, and 28 to 30 of Soentei fat 
is obtained. By the European method employed at 
Singapore, probably 45 per cent. could be obtained 
from the balam, and 37 from the soentei fruits. The 

rice yaries from 7 to 15 dollars per picul jn the 

uropean market. The industry is probably capuble 
of considerable extension, since the trees will most 
likely be found in districts where the value of the 
fat is not known at present. Both the Balam and 
Soentei fats are known at Singapore as the vegetable 
tallow of Siak, 

3. Palaquium oblongifolium, Burek + (Dichopsis oblongi- 

* At Singapore a kojang consists of 40 piculs (of 
1384 lbs.), and in various parts of the Dutch East 
Indies from 27 to 30 piculs. 

*See “ Sapotacées des Indes Néerlandaises,” in 
ges du Jard. Bot. de Buitenzorg,’ vol. v., p. 25, 

ab. f 


folia, Burck, ‘Rapport Gutta Percha,’ 1884, p. 21).— 
“Folia petiolata oblonga v. lanceolata oblonga, longe 
acuminata, nervis lateralibus 20-30 utrinque in folii 
substantiam immersis.”’ 

The tree is found in Borneo, Sumatra, Riouw and 
Malacca. According to Mynheer Toorop the fat is 
prized in the Sambas province more than any other 
fat for cooking purposes, and is even used as butter. 
It is prepared almost exclusively for home use, 
and consequently is not quoted in the Singapore trade 
reports. 

This tree is considered by Dr. Burck to be distinet 
in the form of the leav's and the size and form of 
the flowers from 7. Gutta, the species from which 
guttapercha was originally obtained, and which, 
with. the exception of a tree cultivated at Singapore, 
and those cultivated in Java, is believed by Dr. 
Burck to be now extinct, at least in a wild state 
(Annales, 1. c. p. 69). 

According to Dr. D. de Loos, x it ig a hard white 
fat cousisting principally of stearin and olein, and 
should be very valuable for the preparation of stearin 
candles. This tree in Borneo, Sumatra and Riouw is 
the source of the best gutta-percha, and is now planted 
by the Dutch Government on this account in the 
Tjitjoeroeg district. It should receive attention at 
the hands of the British Government, since not only 
does it yield the best known guttapercha and a valuable 
fat from the seeds, but also useful timber. 

4. Payena lancifolia, Burck.— Foliis longiter pitio- 
Jatis e basi acuto-lanceolatis acuwinatis, 1-15 pedaliis, 
supra glabris, subtus aureo-nitentibus.” 

The tree grows in marshy land, especially on the 
banks of the smaller rivers, and the fat is used in 
the Sintang province of N. Borneo in the same manner 
as that of P. oblongifolium in the Sambas district. 
The fat at the ordinary temperature of the tropics 
is a clear fluid, and for kitchen purposes it is not so 
much esteemed as the Tangkawang fat. It is called 
by the natives ‘‘Kelakki ” fat; it is vot as yet exported, 
The wood of the tree is used for making oars. 

5. Payena (?) multilineata, Burck.—* Foliis lanceolatis 
longiter-acuminatis _glabris, subtus pallidis costulis 
subtilibus densissimis plusquam 60.” — 

This tree grows inthe same district as the last, 
and yields an inferior fat, which is only used for 
lighting purposes. Neither flowers nor fruit have yet 
been seen, and the tree is therefore referred doubt- 
fully to the genus Payena. The native name for the 
tree is “ Belaban” or ‘* Melaban.” ; 

6. Payena Bankensis, Burck.—“ Folia e basi acuta 
v. subacuta lanceolata, acute acuminata vel apice 
rotundata glabra, subtus pallida fuscescentia, nervis 
secundariis circiter 30 utrinque prope  marginem 
arcuatim unitis pertensa (‘Ann. du Jardin Bot. de 
Buitenzorg,’ vol. v., p. 54). 

The fat of this tree is at the usnal temperature 
in Java a thick fluid; according to Dr. D. de Loos 
(loc. cit., p. 9) it agrees in colour and purity with 
almond oil, and is usually soft, and light green in 
colour. In Sambas province the fat is known as 
“Tengkawang sangai,” but in Banka as ** Ketiauw” 
oil. It does not appear to be exported. The tree 
affords a guttapercha of inferior quality, known as 
gutta katijau or ketiauw. ; 

7. Payena latifolia, Burek (/.c., p. 58, t. ix).— 
< Folia e basi acuta ovalia acuminata, nervis secundariis 
prominulis circiter 20 utrinque. Florum  fasciculi 
axillares multiflori.” f 

This tree is a native of Billiton and Riouw ; if 
yields an oil called Minjak Bengkoe.”” The oil, according 
to Dr. D. de Loos, is clear, of a yellow colour and 
a pleasant taste. It has an odour of bitter almonds, 
and at 4° is perfectly solid. It is insoluble in 


alcohol, but miscible with fats; is soluble in benzol, 
and is not a dryiug oil. In Riouw Archipelago it is 
used in the preparation of pastry (Natuurkundig 


Tijdschrift ¥. ‘Nederlandisch Indie, 1862, pt. xxiv., 


p. 481). 
* ‘ Beschrijvende Catalogus van __ het - Kolonial 
Museum te Haarlem,’ vol. ii., pt.i,, p. 10, 1884 
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8. Payena macrophylla, Burck (Kakosmanthus macro= 
phyllus, Hassk).—“Folia breviter petiolata’ e basi 
rotundata vel subcordata oblongo-obovata pice 
rotundato-obtusa vel breviter acuminata, 13 pedalia 
supra ¢'abra lucida, subtus argenteo-sericea. Stipulze 
triangulares acuminatz pubescentes 5 mill. longe 
deciduze.” 

This tree is a native of the province of Bantam ; the 
oil of the seede is used for various purposes ,W. H. de 
Vriese, ‘Tuinbouwflora’ (iii., p. 229, and J.c., p. 51). 

9. Diploknema sebifera, Pierre (Archives Néerlan- 
daives, tom xix., p. 104, pl. iv.).—“Ramuli crassi folia 
ad apices ramulorum conferta, alterna. Flores polygamo- 
dioici numerosi ad axillas defoliatas vetustioresque 
umbellati pedunculi breves ferraginei tomentosi.” 

The tree was collected at Barabay in Borneo. The 
fat is obtained by boiling the seeds. It forms the 
Minjak Tangkawang of Bandjermassing. Dr. Pierre 
thinks the tree worth cultivating. The genus 
Diploknema was erected by Dr. Pierre on account of 
certain aifferences in the structures of the flowers 
of the present species, by which it is separated both 
from Sassia and Payeaa. From the former it differs 
n the short corolla tube, in the stamens being in an 
vndistinet series or scattered, in the hypogynous pul- 
finate disk, and in the style not being elongated, and 
rom Payena in the venation of the leaves, inflorescence, 
style, and ovary; and from both in the number of 
sepals and the polygamous flowers, which are of rare 
occurrence in the Sapotacex. 

Of all the above Sapotacez the Balam and Soentei 
trees of the east coast of Sumatra seem the most 
worthy of attention as objects of culture, more especially 
as the fats have already found uses in European in- 
dustries. While it is possible some of the other 
Sapotaceous fats may possess equally valuable properties, 
there is always great difficulty in introducing unknown 
and untried products. Thus the Bengkoe oil of 
Riouw and Billiton, and the Miojak Tangkallah * 
(Cylicodaphne sebifera) of West Java and Banka, have 
as yet found no entrance into commerce, in spite of 
strong recommendations.— Pharmaceutical Journal. 


ee 

FLOWERS IN Paris.—On January 1 there were sold 
in Paris, between 4 and 5 a.m., 150,000 dozens of 
cut Roses from Nice; 15,000 trusses ( bottes ) of Roses, 
10,000 dozens of Camellias, 15,000 trusses of Lilacs. 
We take the figures from the Bulletin d’ Arboriculture.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Prant DiseasEs.—The United States Government 
allots a sum of 9,400 dols annually to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington for investig- 
ations into the nature and treatment of plant diseases. 
Other 6,000 dols. are appropriated to other depart- 
ments of botany.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

A Mernop gr Cuxarnirying Water has been 
devised by Professor Dobroslavine of St. Peters- 
burg. He uses first a solution of perchloride of 
iron, and follows that with a solution of carbonate 
ofsoda. The quantities are said to be three grains 
of the perchloride of iron, and four grains’ of the 
soda crystals per gallon of water.—Nilgiri Express. 

Tra At Hicw Exrmyarions.—A gentleman who 
has been through our chief tea districts in the 
Central Province says he has seen nothing (in tea) finer 
than the top of Hethersett, Udapussellawa, at over 
7,000 feet elevation! How tea responds to good 
planting and careful work is well seen in the fields 
here running up to 7,200 feet. One advantage 
possessed however is that the estate faces the 
Uva lowcountry giving it more heat than is usual 
at the elevation. 

Tue Fics or Asta,—Fig trees form such a prominent 
feature in tropical vegetation generally, and in the 
vegetation of tropical Asia more especially, that a 
fully illustrated monograph of the Asiatic species of 
so difficult a genus will be hailed with delight by 
botanists, and prove useful to horticulturists. We 
have seen the first part of Dr. G. King’s monograph, 


~#See Pharm, Journ, (31, xiv., p. ABI ‘oh ahs 


on which he has been engaged for some years, and 
a cursory glance at it is sufficient to convince us that 
it embodies much honest labour. This part contains 
nearly one hundred plates, and we hope to give a 
fuller notice of it very shortly.—Gardeners Chronicle, 

Tea: InDIAN AND CxrYLON.—Although the public 
sales of Indian tea have been rather smaller, the 
tendency of values has been towards greater cheap- 
ness, a8 compared with the firmness observable last 
week. Many of the teas brought forward, however, 
were of poor quality, especially some of old import, 
which appear to have considerably deteriorated since 
their arrival. The buoyant tone of the market during 
the last few weeks was hardly likely to increase on 
the near approach of the Whitsun holidays, and the 
slackening of the demand for the descriptions that 
have shown such a considerable rise in values from the 
lowest point seems chiefly due to that canse.— Produce 
Markets’ Review, May 28th. 

Trea ror Inpian Consumers.—The meeting on the 
2nd June at Fairlie Place to discuss a scheme 
for the wider consumption of Indian tea among 
the Indian people was fairly well attended by re- 
presentatives of the tea trade, A committee has 
been appointed. A correspondent says:—‘ I con- 
fess that I am not very sanguine as to the 
results. Our Aryan brothers and their female 
relatives will drink tea if it cam be had for 
nothing; but when it comes to be a case of 
parting with pice to obtain it, that isa difterent 
matter. Tea is a luxury which the bulk of the pop- 
ulace of India are not yet prepared to indulge in 
to any large extent.—M. Mail, 15th June. 

Cincoona NeEws FRoM JAvA is rather 
“mixed” (see our extracts); great damage has 
been sustained in some of the plantations from 
hurricanes, but yet the outturn of bark this year 
was likely far to exceed expectations; on the 
other hand, the crop of last year which was re- 
ported large is only given at about 600,000 lb. ! 
have received a telegram reporting ‘‘ London Tea 
market very firm for common qualities, and firm for 
the finest qualities.”—In fact,a good market all 
round, no doubt owing to the bad accounts of the 
China teas, and also that the sales in Calcutta so 
far have been of poor teas. As regards the stock in 
London, it also principally consists of poor quality 
teas, we understand. 

South American States.—Mr. Lames, of the 
Paris Revue Sud Americaine, has published a most 
instructive book on the financial and economic status 
of Oentral and Southern America, from which many 
valuable statistics are taken. It appears that the 
Argentine Republic and Ohili are exceptional from 
other South American countries in the character of 
their population, as shown by the following table :— 

POPULATION OF SOUTH AMERICAN STATES. 


Countries. Caucasian. Indian. Hf-breeds, 
Brazil 3,500,000 3,500,000 4,500,000 
Mexico 1,200,000 4,086,000 4,400,000 
Argentine Re- 

pal lie 3,200,000 100,000 200,000 
Chili 2,000,000 50,000 300,000 
Venezuela 300,000 800,000 1,000,000 


—American Grocer, 

ArtrstAn Wetts have been utilised with great suc- 
cess for fertilising the African desert. Sir R. Lam- 
bert Playfair, in the course of a consular tour in 
Tunis, has visited the ground where the first well 
was sank, and reports most favourably as to the 
success of the project. A space of 375 acres has 
been cleared, and sown with cereals and lucerne, 
a vegetable garden been made, and a nursery of 
young trees planted. Two other wells are being 
sunk, which on completion will irrigate 7,500 acres 
of land. The Bay of Tunis has conceded to the 
Artesian Wells Company 25,000 acres of land, 
which they can select themselves from districts 
which are at present of no value.—Jndian Agricult- 
wrist, June 4th. . 
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Tus Guascow Tes Marxer.—This market has been 
instituted with the special object of bringing Ind- 
ian and Ceylon teas more prominently before the 
Glasgow public, and for enabling buyers to obtain 
their supplies directly from the importer’s stores. 
During 1886 the consumption of Indian tea in Glas- 
gow and the neighbourhood exceeded 10,000,000 pounds 
and there seems to beevery prospect of an increased 
demand. Moreover, seeing that Glasgow has cheap 
and regular communication with the North of England 
and Ireland, it may be confidently assumed that there 
are openings in those quarters for considerable further 
development of the trade. For 20 lb. to 401b. boxes, 
direct from the gardens, it seems certain that there 
will be alarge and regular demand. Through Bills of 
Lading from Oalcutta and Colombo to Glasgow can 
now be obtained at about the same rates of freight as 
to London, by steamers of the highest class. Charges 
are as follows :— 

Clyde Dues, .. a .. 23 per ton weight 

Cartage to Warehouse .. 286d ,, 9) 

Storage per chest of 1 Maund.. 3d per week 

Receiving each chest .. .. ad 


Weighing ,, Wieries .. 1d 
Delivery _,, egg .. id 
Hire Insurance 50 -» Nominal 


PERFUMES.—The following table will afford some idea 
of the value of the agricultural productions from 
which perfumes are manufactured :— 
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The Rosemary, per cwt., will yield 24 ounces of 
otto oil; ani-seed, 385 ounces; carraway, from 3 to 4 Ib., 
12 ounces; fennel seed, 2 tb.; patchouli, 28 ounces. 
The other plants which yield perfumes are migno- 
nette, verbena, heliotrope, peppermint, wall-flowers, 
laurel; Australian wattle, and myall wood, X&e. 
The perfume stills for the finer qualities are best 
with a capacity of about 8 to 1O gallons.—Jndian 
Agriculturist. 

A New Macuinn.—The Financial and Mining 
Record of New York describes.a new machine for 
pulverising, or grinding, of the hardest substances 
by the action of air set in motion, resembling that 
ofa cyclone. The air is confined in an iron cham- 
ber not larger than an ordinary house furnace. At 
& test given in the paint factory of McDougall, 
Logie & Co., where the machine has been in oper- 
ation for six months past, nails, iron, slag, and 
flint rock were reduced to an impalpable powder, 
While the operation was equally effective with 
phosphates, mica, asbestos, rice hulls, and other pulpy 
and soft substances, The device is very inexpensive, 
and so far as the investigation showed, accomplishes 
results 80 important, as to point to a revolution in 
pulverising and grinding operations in numerous 
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departments of trade. [What ‘a numerous depart- 
ment of trade’? may be, we need not stop to en- 
quire, but if the machine in question can cheaply 
effect the grinding of rocks, such as our felspathic 
gneiss, it will confer an immense benefit on apri- 
culture, by rendering the fertile matter in rocks 
easily soluble, and assimilable by the feeding rootlets 
of plants.—Ep. | 

Tra.—At the last meeting of the Indian Section of 
the Society of Arts, under the presidency of -ir Roper 
Lethbridge, M.P., Mr. J. Berry White, late of the 
Bengal Medical Service, read a paper on “ Indian 
Tea.” The lecturer said: The suitability of the 
soil and climate of some parts of India for the 
culture of the tea-plant was a frequent subject for 
discussion and report as early as the latter part of 
last century, but until 1834 these investigations 
and reports never got beyond a scientific or academia 
character. In that year the honourable court in 
Leadenhall-street losing the monopoly of the China 
tea trade which they had hitherto enjoyed, sanc- 
tioned the appointment of a committee to consider 
and submit plans for the introduction of tea cult- 
ure in India, and for the superintendence of such 
plans if approved. Mr. White then described the 
circumstances which attended the discovery of the 
plant in Assam, which ultimately resulted in the 
importation of the China tea-plant into the pro- 
vince, which he said was, in its way, as disastrous 
to Assam as the potato fungus had been in Ireland, 
or the black bug to Ceylon. The tea-plant of China 
was a shrub with small leaves, in size and ap- 
pearance somewhat resembling the finest of our 
hedge-rows. That of Assam was a tree growing 
from 25ft. to 35ft. high, with leaves six times larger 
than the China variety. Under like conditions the 
yield of leaf from an acre of Assam tea would be 
not less than double that of the China plant. Mr. 
White having referred to the progress in tea cultivation 
in some parts of Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
the Punjab, and Madras, said thut it was, however, 
in Assam alone that it possessed any real commercial 
importance. During the four years following 1858 
cultivation extended rapidly in every district of the 
province excepting Goalpara. Many companies were 
formed, and the inevitable reaction and collapse 
followed rapidly, the climax of the panic being 
reachedin 1866, when most of the companies form- 
ed during the mania disappeared. Since this time 
the tea industry in India had made steady and 
generally healthy progress. It had had, of course 
like all other enterprises, its periods of depression 
and moderate inflation, due to the fluctuations in 
the market value of the staple; but there had been 
no undue excitement upon theone hand or panic 
on the other. This great industry employed over 
500,000 of our Indian fellow-subjects, over twelve 
lakhs of rupees being paid to them in monthly 
wages. About 275,000 acres were under cultivation 
at the close of last year, a considerable portion 
of this area being immature p!ants; the whole when 
in full bearing, it was estimated, would yield 
120,000,000lb. of tea. About £19,000,000 sterling 
was invested in the enterprise. The market va!ue 
of the current year’s crops might be roughly estim- 
ated at £4,500,000. The consumption of tea of 
all sorts inthe United Kingdom since 1870 had 
beea an advance from 117,000,000ib. in that year to 
187,000,0001b. in 1878, showing an average annual 
increase of four and two-third millions. The com- 
mand of the tea supply not only of the United King- 
dom butof the world finally rested with whatever 
country ceuld produce it at least cost, and this 
county, taking every factor into consideration, was 
undoubtedly India. (Cheers.) A brief discussion 
having taken place, the proceedings closed in the 
customary manner,—-L, & 0. Express, 
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Mixrne Manures.—In the ‘Science Gossip” at 
the Melbourne Leader it is stated:—‘‘ M. Audouard 
has thrown some light on the proper use of 
manures. It is a common practice to mix 
nitrates and superphosphates, but this he shows 
to be a mistake, reactions being set up which 
destroy the very qualities for which the respective 
manures are valued and recommended. Used separ- 
ately they react upon the constituents of the soil, 
which is what is wanted. The toper’s maxim— 
‘never mix’—is applicable in this case, although 
with most other manures, especially the organiced, 
mixtures are found to be beneficial.” 


To HastEN THE GERMINATION OF HARDSHELLED 
Srreps.—A correspondent of the ‘‘Indian Agricul- 
turist’”’ writes :— 


Some years ago I underteok the raising of many 
varieties of the beautiful Austzalian acacias, the seeds 
of which I had imported. My object was to ascert- 
ain whether these could be naturalised in this country. 
Knowing full well that to get a crop of seedlings 
at an early date, the outer shell of the seeds must 
be softened, 1 steeped the entire lot in a mixture 
of fresh cow-dung and water—previously heated—for 
24 hours. Having prepared my beds, I sowed the 
seeds (in the beginning of July) and fully 90 per 
cent germinated within three weeks. I have since 
raised hundreds of acacia seedlings—the commou 
babool among them,—and never found any difficulty 
about the matter, This is the native method of sow- 
ing the seed, and is as good asany that I know of, 


~Gow’s WITHERER AND 1ts Worx.—The following 
memorandum from Mr. Jameson should we think 
settle the question as to the enormous advantages 
to be gained. by using this machine :— 
MEMORANDUM, GOow’s SYSTEM OF TEA MANUFACTURE.— 
Wet leaf put on the Withering Tats at 12 noon and 5p. m., 
will be ready for commencing manufacture on the follow- 
ing morning at 6 o’clock, when a charge of 450 lb. to 600 
lb, leaf may be put into the ‘* Monarch” (2nd size) and, 
after being worked in the machine at about 170° for 2 
hour to an hour (according to the state of the wither) 
will be ready for rolling, the leaf being then in a gummy 
state, of a darkish colour, and fermentation being well 
advanced. The fermentation goes on during the heavy 
rolling, and at the end of an hour the roll will be ready 
for firing, though I think the colour is improved in the 
time occupied in brekicg up and sifting the roll, previous 
to firing. When the leaf is very much underwithered, 
the large leaf of the roll is much improved in twist, aud 
somewhat in colour, by a second rolling of half an hour 
or so. 


hours 
Time of leafon Tats con act 18 
», of charge in ‘‘ Monarch” 1 
», Rolling gos on 
», Breaking up and sifting OF 
» 2nd Rolling or 03 
,, Firing in ‘“ Victoria ”’ hae 13 
»» lost moving leafto and from 
machines ba OF 
from arrival of leaf in factory till 
made into Tea on oe 232 


4,000 lb. wet leaf put on Tats at 12 noon and 5 p. m. 
can be made into tea by 4-30 p. m., the following after- 
noon. 

ORDINARY SyYsTEM OF TEA MANUFACTURE,—The same 
kind of leaf would not be sufficiently withered for rolling 
till the evening after it was put on the tats (possibly not 


then). Manufacture therefore would begin about the time 
the tea was finished by Gow’s system. 
hours 
Time of leaf on Tats +f ad 29 
» of Rolling Aes oon 
,, Breaking up, re-rolling, fermenting 3 
» Firing Fis Ar 14 
;, lost moving leaf from and to 
maachines tos ne Ox 
from arrival of leaf in factory 
till made into tea... res 35 


4,000 1b, leaf put on tats at 12 noon and5p, m. can be 
made into tea by 4a. m. onthe second morning after, 
(Signed) Gro, D, JAMESON. 
Mariawatte, May 24th, 1837. 
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Srock Serp.—The bed in which plants are grown for 
stock seed is the soul of the garden ; it may not attract 
strangers, but its owner sees in it some promise of 
reward, in the splendor which his garden shall possess 
in future years; and, as a business matter, there is 
no good return surer than from the introduction of 
a flower which presents new and unusual beauties. 
But there is in true floriculture a nobler object than 
mere money-making; the questionis not only what 
can one make of the flower, but what can the flower 
make of us. In elevating its character, the cultiy- 
ator’s character is ennobled; improvement does not 
go singlehanded ; what man does for the plant, in 
making it more beautiful or useful, the plant returns 
him ten-fold—not alone commercially, but in dividends 
of beauty and worth, and in the satisfaction with 
which success crowns a well-directed effected.— 
Nilgiri Express. 

Notes or a NAtToRAuist In Sourn AmMERIca.—Several 
ports on the rainless coast were touched, and Mr, 
Ball landed at Tocopilla, situated about 17° south 
of Payta,and about 22° south of the equator. “ Here,” 
says the writer, “I found what Ihad often heard of, 
but in whose existence I had almost ceased to believe— 
a land absolutely without a trace of vegetable life. 
bi oaneertgh Not only was there no green thing; not 
even a speck of a lichen could I detect, though I 
looked at the rock through a lens. Even more than 
by the absence of life, I was impressed by the ap- 
pearance of the surface, which showed no token that 
water had ever flowed over it. .... . I saw no insect 
and no lizard, no living thing, with the strange excep- 
tion that on the rocks nearest the houses there were 
several Small birds; which appeared to be rather shy 
and which I was not able to approach. I was 
afterwards told that these birds live on the 
grain which they are’ able to steal or pick out 
from the manure inthe stables where a few horscs 
and mules are kept for the needs of the place.” Most 
of the water required at these desolate ports is ob- 
tained by distillation from sea-water, but some is 
conveyed to them by steamers.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


A Larce ‘“‘Prarn Brister” is thus noticed in the 
Singapore Free Press :—‘‘ There is just now on view 
at Sayle & Co,’s store, an interesting natural curiosity, 
which has just been brought by Mr, Neil Galbraith 
from Western Australia. It consists of a pearl oyster 
shell with a remarkable growth of nacre adherent 
to its internal surface, being what we are told is 
generally termed a ‘‘blister.” It is about 24 inches 
long, by 1 inch broad, and stands up in relief to 
a height of nearly five-eighths of an inch. It is 
of the exact appearance of pearl and is the very 
largest example of the kind that has ever been 
met with in the experience of the pearlers of West 
Australia. Myr. Galbraith intends to send it home 
by the next mail. We have heard that a high 
value has been put upon it, but it is doubtful 
whether it will fetch the price named.” 

Formstry IN Crynon is thus noticed in a 
review of a work on the Hdinburgh Forestry ex- 
hibition by M. Reuss, which appearsin Indian Forestry. 
As our readers are aware most of the land ‘de- 
nuded for the now useless cultivation of coffee” 
will be devoted not to forest trees but to tea bushes. 
There is plenty land for forest operations, however :— 

‘* OryLoN.—Keturning to Asia, our author notices the 
state of the Oeylon forests, which he says cover 39 
per cent, of the total territory of the island. Here 
also the services of the Indian Forest Department 
were called into requisition, and a forest administra- 
tion has been established on the report of Mr. F. 
Vincent, sent on a special mission in 1883. ‘Lhe prin- 
cipal object of this new department will be to re- 
afforest the tracts denuded for the now useless cultiv- 
ation of coffee, and to introduce, where possible, 
plantations of teak, which has been grown from seed 
imported from India, with considerable success.” 
We believe Mr. Alexander wrote a report on 
the Edinburgh Exhibition for a home periodical, 
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~ CAMPHOR. 


The mountains in the interior of Formosa, especially in 
the Northern part of the island, are still covered with 
camphor trees, but these are ruthlessly destroyed as the 
Chinese invasion progresses, and their place is taken by 
other cultures, such as tea and indigo, which yield a 
much quicker return. The total extinction of the 
camphor-laurels in Formosa is therefore, to all appear- 
ances, a question of, perhaps, not more than twelve 
or fifteen years, at the end of which period the 
Chinese camphor of our markets may have become a 
thing of the past. 

Statistical information concerning the exportation of 
camphor from Formosa is published occasionally, but 
the figures given in different reports seldom agree. 
The average yearly shipments from the island may, 
however, be set down at about 11,300 piculs. In 1882 
and 1883 the exports fell to one-half of the usual 
quantity, and in 1884 and 1885, partly on account of 
the political differences between France and Obina, 
and partly because of the increased restlessness of the 
aborigines, they ceased almost entirely. Last year the 
shipments again assumed normal proportions. 

The probable future of the camphor industry in 
Japan is to some extent a matter of conjecture, as 
it is difficult to obtain entirely reliable deta; but a 
careful comparison of the information vouchsafed by 
the most trustworthy sources favours the assumption 
that in this country also the destruction of camphor 
laurels has, for some time at least, been proceeding at 
a much faster pace than the raising of new trees. 
_Japanese camphor, the variety most esteemed of 
those known to Huropean commerce, has a_ peculiar 
sassafras odour, is larger grained and of a paler or 
more pinkish tint than Formosa camphor, and it 
now occupies the leading position on our markets. 
It arrives here in wooden tubs weighing about 1 ewt., 
and is principally imported wa Hiogo, smaller quant- 
ities reaching us via Osaka, Yokohama, and Nagasaki. 
The same discrepancy in the export figures occurs 
in the different Japanese statistics as is the case 
with Formosa. 

The following figures (expressing number of piculs) 
are derived from a source generally considered reli- 
able, but we are inclined to believe that in some 
vases the Hiogo exports alone are made to do duty 
for those from all the Japanese ports together :— 

‘1879 1880 1881 1882 1883 1884 1885 1886 
20,044 18,861 23,714 33,994 33,241 30,365 21,199 36,632 

Tt will thus be seen that Japan now yields about 
three or four times as much camphor as Formosa. 
The Japanese provinces of Tosa and Satsuma are tbe 
centres of the camphor industry. The product dis- 
tilled there is taken to the capital of Tosa and shipped 
to Osaka, where it passes into the hands of Huropean 
dealers, who export it via Hiogo, Large quantities 
are also obtained in Kin Sin, the southernmost 
island of Japan, and brought into commerce partly 
via Nagasaki, the only port on that island, and 
partly via Shanghai and Houg Kong, to which ports 
the camphor is conveyed by native craft, 

The process of distilling camphor as carried on in 
ee is of an extremely simple character. The 
collectors choose the oldest trees, which are generally 
the richest, and having cut one down, proceed to 
lop off the branches, The whole is then cut into 
ehips and put in a wooden tub witha false bottom, 
placed over an iron pan filled with water and heated 
by means of a stove. The yapour of the boiling 
Water passes through the tub, carrying with it the 
Gamphor from the chips through a bamboo tube to 
the cooling apparatus, where, upon being passed in 
® Zig-zag direction through vertical layers of rice 
straw, it condenses, along with its by-product, the cam- 
phor oil. This oil is generally put through a further 
process of distillation, whereby more camphor is 
obtained and exported to KHurope, but large quant- 
ities of it are also consumed in the country, principally 
in the preparation of varnishes, 

In Japan the camphor trees are mostly owned by 
tLé Government, who, employ the wood in shipbuild- 
ing. Formerly there were also extensive plantations 
iu the hands of private owners, but at present 


these plantations are almost extinct. It is said that 
at one time the Japanese law required a new camphor 
tree to be planted wherever an old one was destroyed, 
but that this practice has now become obsolete. Re- 
ports have obtained currency lately that large tracts 
of trees owned by the Japanese Government had been 
cut down, and perhaps the anxiety to strengthen 
the maritime resources of the country may account 
for the largely increased production of camphor during 
the last five or six years. Speculative movements 
apart, there is, perhaps, no reason to expect any 
important advance inthe price of camphor for some 
years to come; in fact, it seems quite within the 
range of possibility that the over-production of the 
crude product at present existing, is destined to 
assume still Jarger proportions in the near future; 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose that this 
period of abundant supply will be followed by one 
of extreme and continued scarcity, unless steps are 
taken to propagate the camphor trees on an extensive 
scale in countries other than those which now supply 
our requirements. 

The camphor laurel thrives best in certain tropical 
and semi-tropical districts, possessing a dry soil and 
a moist atmosphere, such as is found on many 
mountain-slopes. In Japin the tree is able to bear 
the hardest winters, during which occassionally as 
many as eighty or ninety frost-uights occur, the temper- 
ature sometimes falling to 90° Cent. below zero. The 
propagation of the tree is very easy. The seeds can 
be planted in garden soil after the manner of peas, 
and by next season will have attained a height of 
about 2 feet. They may thea be permanently trans- 
planted with the care required by evergreen trees. 
In California and the Southern States of America 
camphor trees flourish very well, but they have not 
hitherto been cultivated there for commercial pur- 
poses. In Europe the tree flourishes in certain parts 
of Italy. 

The position of camphor at the present moment 
may be summed up as follows:—A comparatively 
favourable statistical position, coupled with an absence 
of demand on the part of the refiners, who appear 
well supplied. A firm tone rules for the refined pro- 
duct, which is comparatively cheap, but there is less 
demand on the part of consumers that might have 
been expected at the present time of the year. There 
are prospects of considerable shipments from the 
producing countries for sometime to come, but of a 
dearth in the export; at no very distant date. 

There seems very little chance that the consump- 
tion of camphor, either for medicinal purposes or as 
a preservative of clothes, will at all diminish, no 
efficient substitutes for the drug having hitherto been 
discovered. Napthalin has indeed been named as a 
probable competitor of camphor in some depart- 
ments, but it does not seem likely ever to become a 
dangerous rival.—Chemist and Druggist. 


Oh 

Pruservinc Woov.—A very simple method of 
preserving wood effectively is as follows, which is 
applied in Norway to telegraphic poles:—After the 
poles are set in place a man goes from one to an- 
other with an auger, with which he bores a hole in 
each post, beginning ata point about two feet above 
the ground and boring obliquely downward at as 
small an angle as possible with the axis of the post, 
until the point of the auger reaches the centre of 
the stick, The auger hole should be an inch in 
diameter, and in telegraph poles of the ordinary 
size will hold easily four or five ounces of sulphate 
of copper, which is put into it in the form of coarsely 
powdered crystals, and the opening then stopped 
with aplug, the end of which is left projecting as 
a handle, so that it can be pulled out and replaced 
Just what action goes on in the interior of the stick 
no one pretends to say, but it is found that the 
crystals of copper sulphate disappear slowly, so that 
every three or four months the charge must be re- 
newed, while the wood both above aud below the 
auger hole, even to the very top of the pole, gradu- 
ally assumes the greenish tint due to the presence 
of copper in the pores,—American Oultivator, 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTs, 


(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &e. 


BEES’ WAX, White  .. 


Yellow 
CINCHONA BARK—Crown 


Red 


CARDAMOMS Malabar 
and Ceylon 

Aleppee 
Tellicherry 


Mangalore 

Long Ceylon 
ists 
Qnds 
3rds 
4ths 


CINNAMON 


Chips 
COCOA, Ceylon... 


COFFEE Ceylon Plantation 


Native 
Liberian : 
fast Indian mae 


Native 
COIRROPE,Ceylon&Cochin 
FIBRE, Brush 

Stuffing .. 
COIR YARN, Ceylon 
taal tee 


COLOMBO ROOT, sifted .. 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted .. 


.|Coarse to fine 


../Ordinary to superior 


Ordinary to fine .., 
Roping fair to good 
.|Middling wormy to fine.. 
.|Fair to fine fresh... 

Good to fine bold... 


Mid.coarse to fine straight 
Ord, to fine long straight 


QUALITY. QUOTATIONS 
Slightly softsih to good| 
hard bright «(£6 a £7 58 

.|Do. drossy & dark ditto...|£4 103 a £6 
Renewed ... .|ls a 2s 6d 
Medium to fine Quill {ls ad a@ 2s 
Spoke shavings ... 6d a 1s 2d 
Branch... flee .../2d a 6d 
Renewed ... ..|8d a 2s 
Medium togood Quill .. .|6d a 2s 
Spoke shavings ... ...|3d.a 74 
‘Branch “... oo ../2d a 4d 
Twig .|Ld 
Clipped, bold, bright, fine 23 a 3s 
Middling, s stalky & lean}3d a 1s 11d 
Fair to fine plump clipped/is 3d a 2s 3d 
Good to fine «..|18 6d a 2s 2d 
Brownish 6d a 1s 3d 
Good & fine, washed, bgt. Is 4da3s 64 
Middling to good... -«./8d a 1s 4d 
Ord. to fine pale quill .. |8d a 1s 5d 

” ” ” 1 «(iad a 1s 2d 

m ../7d a ls 
Woody and hard... ... 64d a 103d 
.|Fair to fine plant... -..j27d a 7d 
..|Bold to good bold ++-/808 a 953 
.|Medium ... .. \723 a 738 
Triage to ordinary, ...|60s a 708 
Bold to fine bold colory .../108s a 112s 
Middling to fine mid. .../105s a 108s 
Low mid. and Low grown|99s a 105s 
Smalls 5 ooo ...|97s a 101s 
Good ordinary ... -..(998 a 100s 
Smalltobold ... ..(378 a 958 
Bold to fine bold... .../i10s a 1303 
Medium to fine ... ..|L06s a 112s 
Small non ./978 a 104s 
Good to fine ordinary ./95s a 100s 


£5 a £15 
£10 a £35 


£8 a £17 


-|£12 a £30 
».|£11 a £32 


\£10 a £18 
{10s a 223 


.-.|103 a 203 


7ds a £5 10s 


GINGER, Cochin, Cut oe 
5 Smallandmedium |. 33s a 55s 
aia Fair to fine bold ., -|808 a 558 
{Small ae ...{2083 a 283 
GUM ARABIC, Madras. ,..|Dark to fine pale ...(258 a 110s 
NUX VOMICA ...|Fair to fine bold fresh ,,.!7s a 11s 
Small ordinary and fair., .|388 a 63 
MYRABOLANES Pale _..,.|Good to fine picked 68 a 8s 6d 
Common to middling .../5sa 6s 3d 
Fair Coast.. .../58 6d a 5s 9d 
Pickings|Burnt and defective 4s a 436d 
OIL, CINNAMON ...|Good to fine heavy ..(1s a 3s 
CITRONELLE ..|Bright & good flayour .,, 3h a 1d 
LEMON GRASS an Sera, »..(¢d a 2d 
ORCHELLA WEED Mid. to fine, not woody.../40s a 50s 
PEPPER, Malabar blk. sifted Fair to bold heavy 7hd a 73d 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, », good ,, } pda 7 
Tellicherry, White .. ” ” ” +».|10d a 2s 6d 
PLUMBAGO Lump ..|Fair to fine bright bold,.,|93 a 14s 6d 
‘Middling to good emall,../7s a 10s 
Chips .+| Slight foul to fine bright 8s 9d a 10s 
dust .. Ordinary to fine bright ,.,/35 a 9s 
RED WOOD AA .--|Pair and fine bold ,\£453 a £4108 
SAPAN WOOD + |Middling coated to good £6 a £7 
SANDAL WOOD, logs _.,.|Fair to good flavor ,.|£20a £44 
Do. chips ,,.|/Inferior to fine ... ..|£5 108 a £22 
SENNA, Tinnevelli ...|Good to fine bold green. . 8d a 1s 
Fair middling medium.../5d a 7d 
Common dark and small Qda 43d 
TURMERIC, Madras ..\Finger fair to fine bold 98 6d a 10s 6d 
Do. --.(Mixed middling [bright/8s 9d a 9s 6d 
Do, +-|Bulbs whole ., _,,./78 a 83 
Cochin ...| Do split rae ...(63 9d a 78 
VANILLOES, Mauritius & | 
Bourbon, Ists|Fine crystalised 6 « 9inch|17s a 2s 
Qnds\Foxy & reddish 548 ,, |1l6sa 233 
3rda|J Lean & dry to middling 
under 6 inches »,/108 a 16s 
4th |Low, foxy, inferior and 
[pickings/4s a 8s 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


ALOES, Sozcotrine and 


Hepatic,.,| 


CMILLIDS, Zanzibar 


” 


Good and fine dry 
Common and good 
Good to fine bright 


» £6108 a £5 10s 
+. 753 a £7 108 
+1828 &@ BBS 6d 


Ordinary and middling.,,'24s 9 B15 


June 9th, 1887.) 
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FROM BOMBAY \ i 

AND ZANZIBAR. ime Raa OR 

CLOVES, Zanzibar Good and fine bright ...\Llida Mi; 1 
and Pemba, per lb. } Common dull to fais se 104 a da 

* Stems... ,, fresh «(23d a 23d 

eae one INDIC US .|Fair ++ |98 
ussora 
| Pate ee ee Fair to fine dark blue ...|578 a 628 
{ewt.|Good white and green...\453 a 538 
GUM AMMONIACUM per'|Blocky to fine clesn «+./153 a 358 
ANIMI, washed, #cwt.|Picked fine pale in sorts,|£13 10/a#1410 
part yellow and mixed|£10 a £12 10s 
Bean & Peasizeditto .,.,\£410sa27 
amber and dark bold ...|£7 10s 
scraped.,..|Medium & bold sorts ...|\£5a £8 
ARABIC, EI. & Aden..|Sorts ... ...(908 a 115s 
per ewt. | Ghatti ...\Fair to fine ‘pale ++. |388 a 80s 
Amrad chia Good andfine pale _.,.|90s a £6 10s 
Reddish clean +». (348 & 688 
ee per ies oy to fine as jes a 403 
cwt. ightly stony and foul ..,/258 a 30s 
KINO, _ per ewt.| Fair to fine bright ..|40s @ 446 
MYRBH, picked ,, |Fair to ‘ine pale ».|£6 a £7 108 
Aden sorts|Middling to good ..,|708 a 100s 
OLIBANUM, irop |Fair to ee white -»,|458 @ 55s 
per cwt. », |Reddish to middling ...|828.a 44s 
; pickings...|Middling to Zosdipall ...|158 a 20s 
siftings ...|Slightly foultofine _.,,|18s a 16s 
INDIARUBBER Mozambilque, ) red hard ...|28 6d a 28 7d 
per lb. Ball & sauslage } white softish _.,,|28 a 2s 4d 
unripe root ...(9d als 6d 
- liver ..|18 8d a 28 
FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
CASTOR OIL, Ists ven oz pile ies water white ... a 
Qnds ,, ...)Fairandgoodpale .,./2sda 
8rds.,, ...|Bruwnandbrownish ..,/24d a 23d 
INDIARUBBER Assam, per|Good to fine «(23 a 23 7d. 

Ib. Common foul and mixed|8d a Is 10d 
Rangoon ...|Fair to good clean .. Ls 6d a 28 6d 
Madagascar|Goodto fine pinky &white 2s 4d a 2s 6d 

Fair to good black ..,{L8 11d a 2s 2d 
SAFFLOWER ..|Good tofinepinky _—_.,,|£4. 10s a £5 108 F 
Middling to fair ++./£3 58a £4 2s 6 
Inferior and pickings .,./£1 a £1 10s | 
TAMARINDS ...| Mid. to fineblacknot stony} 10 10s'a 143 | 
Stony and inferior 12/38 & 68 | 
FROM | 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
sockeye | 
ALOES, Cape, per cwt. ...|/Fairdry to fine bright .. ‘ers a 303 | 
5 ...{Common & middling soft|8s. a 26s | 
Natal ...|Fair to fine ++ (208 a 308 . 7 
ARROWROOT Natal per 1b |Middling to fine .. jada 43d ! 
FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 
CAMPHOR, cha ® cwt.|Good, pure, & dry asa }eas a 65s | 
apan . : 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. ... Ordinary to fine free ..,|825 a 33s | 
Pressed 2954308 ’ 
Block [per lb.|Good ,|21s 9d a 22s : 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuine| tine clean Banj& Macas-284da 333d | 
Sumatra...) Barky to fair a 6da2sdd 
Reboiled,.,|Common to fine clean .,,|/1d a 1s 4d 
White Borneo _ ...|Good to fine clean [da 1s 4d 
Inferior and barky _..,/Jd a 8d 
NUTMEGS, large, per Ib...|61’s a 80’s, garbled ...|93 4d a 4s 3d 
Medium _..|83’s a 95's [23 11d a 8s 3d 
Small ...{100’s a 160's ». [ls 9d a 2s 10d | 
MACE, per 1b. ...(Pale reddish to pale ,,,/23 8da 333d 
eamay to red ...28 2d a 23 7d 
Chips .. [ls 6d ais 8d | 
RHUBARB, Sun dried, per Good to fine sound is 6d.a 3s 8d | 
Ib. Darkordinary & middling 8d a 1s 4d 7 
High dried .../Good to fine ,|9d a 11d -| 
Dark, rough & middling Bd a 8d ] 
SAGO, Pearl, large, # cwt.|Fair to fine ...(L1s a 148 ZT 
Madame tee ne mee ++ {L383 @ 12s 
small Avil Stare «(9s 6dalle | 
Flour {per lb,|Good pinky to white .,,/8s a 98 | 
TAPIOCA, Penang Flake /Fair to fine ar Fea a 2d fT 
Singapore ...| ,, e woe (2g a 250 
Flour ‘a iis a 18s6d | 
Pearl ;,.|Builets, per ewt, on 208 @ 276 i 
Medium ” a 1858 198 ¥ 
Seed ” ” 16s a 19s i 


i 
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THROUGH THE TEA DISTRICTS. 


FROM NUWARA ELIYA vid WATAWALA AND GINIGATHENA 
GAP TO YATIYANTOTA, AND BACK vid AMBEPUSSA AND 
KANDY. 


[The following account of a trip through Tea 
districts has been lying in type for some time, 
waiting a fitting opportunity to appear, which 
seemed as if it would never come. | 

It has been remarked in connection with the 
interesting analysis of Ceylon tea sales in Mincing 
Lane for 1886, presented by Messrs. Wilson, Smithett 
& ©o., that the average price realised for Kelani 
Valley and Nuwara Eliya teas was the same. 
Considering that the altitude of the two districts 
differs by from 5,000 to over 6,000 feet, this re- 
sult is doubtless rather surprising. But it is in 
reality far too early in the history of our tea 
districts to make comparisons which can be of 
any practical value. In both the districts named, 
for instance, there are so many clearings which 
last year gave their first crops of tea, and tea 
prepared after a primitive fashion, or at least 
without the aid of machinery, that it would be 
premature to rank the average quality of the teas 
by last year’s prices. Jlavour and delicacy in 
teas are associated with high elevation, but so 
many other contingencies operate, that we may 
often find low elevation compensated for even in 
these respects by countervailing advantages. The 
character of the ‘‘jat” of the tea grown has 
always been deemed an important factor; but it 
is now generally believed that too much may be 
made of ‘jit,’’ especially in the case of high 
districts where a hardy Assam hybrid and in 
some cases a good China seem to prosper best 
all the year round. From these, of course, may 
come teas of delicate flavour, and, I believe, Mr. 
A. H. Thompson, of the well-known firm of Lon- 
don Tea Brokers, on his visit to Ceylon some time 
ago, congratulated Mr. Rossiter on the quality of 
his Fairyland and Hazelwood (Nuwara Eliya) garden 
teas approaching closely to that of Darjiling teas. 
Perhaps such ought to be marked ‘ Dayrjiling- 
Ceylon,”’ in order to be classed separately and 
receive due attention. Practically, the factor which 


most planters at present deem of importance 
to secure due preparation and due quality 
in their teas, is ‘plenty of power’ to 
secure thoroughly adequate not to say hard 


Mr. Gow used to dwell much on the 
“fermentation” or rather the chemical change 
in the leaf, as the most important process with 
reference to the quality and price of Ceylon and 
Indian teas; but I suspect most of our planters 
would say :—‘‘ Give me power and good machinery 
for a thoroughly satisfactory roll and I’m not 
afraid in any of the other processes,—with due 
means and attention, of course,—of failing to do 
full justice to my tea.” 

These reflections would, however, perhaps better 
follow, rather than precede, a short account of the 
trip described in my heading. To begin with the 
Nuwara Eliya district, there canbe no doubt of the 
successful growth of tea at these, the highest 
elevations in Ceylon. Apart from Mr. Rossiter’s 
older fields, there can be seen on Portswood and 
Pedro—both Mr. Grinlinton and Capt. Bayley 
having taken special pains—as promising tea as 
could be desired. The only risk may be found, 
as I said before, in the very goodness of the 
jat of tea planted; but the soil is exceptionally 
fine and the plantations well sheltered. Further 
on in Udapussellawa there is tea flushing and 
bearing Salisfactorily at as high an elevation as 
any in Nuwara Elliya, except it be Oliphant. I refer 
to a hostion ot St. Margaret's and Goatfell- estates. 

0 


“rolling.” 


The top fields of Abbotsford too—reaching as they 
do to 6,000 feet—may be taken as encouragement, 
the appearance and yield of tea there surprising 
even Assam visitors. It would be interesting to 
know how the yield of leaf from Mr. Rossiter’s field of 
‘China’ compares, acre for acre, with that from 
his ‘Assam hybrid’ garden, and also how both 
compare in resisting frost. Several flushes have been 
lost on fields in the neighbourhood of Nuwara Eliya, 
during the recent season, but this visitation, for 
Fekruary, is declared by old residents to be quite ex- 
ceptional. Inconnection with ‘‘ Baker’s Farm” Mar- 
gastotte, there are some very fine tea clearings, and 
one or two little gardens on the wayside to Hakgala 
are but the precursors of many such which we 
may anticipate in this neighbourhood and on ta 
Wilson’s Bungalow as well as throughout Upper 
Uva—tea gardens probably taking the place of the 
once famous coffee ‘ watties’ and even, higher up, of 
the no longer successful potato planting. It is 
strange how, of recent years, neither change of 
seed, nor site, nor the utmost attention in manuring 
and tillage, can secure a successful potato field 
in the neighbourhood of Nuwara Hliya. 

The first, or last, tea appertaining to the Nuwara 
Eliya district on the way to the railway, is that 
of “The Scrubs’? on the side of ‘‘One Tree Hil!,”’ 
and very: promising is the growth and appear- 
ance. The new tea store is a prominent object 
not far from the roadside, while on the opposite 
and farther side of the lake, the smaller Naseby 
store for a little tea totum running up and over 
the hill sides may be noticed. Here tea has pro- 
spered in the open as_ well as under cinchona, 
though on flat pieces frost has touched up the 
bushes this year, especially those of the finer jat. 
In one rather marshy corner, after the sharp at- 
tack of one night (February 5th), the display of 
colour—from bright yellow to the deepest bronze 
—over a cluster of tea bushes was as varied and 
attractive as on the tops of the adjacent jungle! 
There is only a short period of the year when 
such liability is incurred up here, and that period 
may, we suppose, be usually regarded as the time 
for resting—wintering—the tea bushes. Seeing 
that the fine basin of forestland from the bound- 
ary of ‘“‘The Scrubs” nearly to Messrs. Cross and 
Ballardie’s property at Nanuoya station is claimed 
by the representatives of Sir Edward Barnes, we 
may any day see it cleared and planted for tea 
and cinchona—a great loss to the ‘amenities’ of 
the drive between the Sanatorium and the rail- 
way Station to which this forest so largely contrib- 
utes. There will always, however, be a considerable 
fringe, we should suppose, of the forest too high or too 
important for shelter to be felled, and that will be 
of interest to the visitors by way of contrast to the 
cultivated vegetation below, while the Nanuoya 
itself in its rapid descent over rocky cascades, by 
fernclad glade and anon through deep, black pools, 
will always be ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever.” And yet, this streamin its upper reaches may 
be shorn of some ofits proportions ; for, with the 
consent of the Government, the proprietors and 
manager of Abbotsford are even now endeayouring 


to secure a share of the water from a_ point 
below the ‘‘ Lady’s Waterfall.” The levels are 
being tested, and it shows the importance 


attached to plenty of motive power (especially 
water) for driving tea-preparving machinery when it 
should be proposed to incur the very considerable 
expense of cutting a channel for six miles between 
the estate aud the point named along, at some 


points, rocky and precipitous mountain sides. 
The fear is however that the levels will not per- 
mit of the diversion of the water. The condition 


attached by Government is that the water, after 
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doing duty at Abbotsford factory, should be te- 
turned to the same stream lower down. 

As already mentioned, I made the journey of 
over 5 miles from Nuwara Hliyato Nanuoya station in 
40 minutes, more comfortably than in any coach. 
Nothing could be better or more uniform than 
the jat of tea in this neighbourhood go far 


as I had an opportunity of observing: on 
Edinburgh and Inverness particularly so; on 
Clarendon and Loxa tea is doing well, while 


it is refreshing to see good coffee well kept up 
both on the first-mentioned estates and on Dess- 
ford and lorne, where, however, preparations are 
being made by extensive nurseries for planting of 
tea on a big scale. Higher up tea prevails on 
Maha Eliya and especially on Calsay with its tur- 
bine-worked factory, while farther round it is very 
promising on Lippakelle and on other places in the 
neighbourhood. The Agrapatana division of Dim- 
bula together with the middle and lower Boga- 
wantalawa sections of Dikoya are regarded as among 
the few remaining strongholds of coffee on this 
side of the country, and very opportunely have 
the good prices and brighter prospects come to en- 
courage continued attention to the old staple. 
Nevertheless, we may be sure that neither here nor 
in Uva will efforts be wanting to prepare against 
the necessity of a change, especially if “green 
bug” continues. This pest I hear is still preval- 
ent on the other side and does not confine its 
attention to coffee, being freely seen in the jungle. 
‘“‘Down the line’’ from Nanuoya, coffee on each 
side is slowly but steadily giving way toits more vigor- 
ous leafy successor. But as yet there are not many 
fully-equipped factories at work in this region. What 
a large demand on our tea-machine makers, and on 
iron-work in great variety, must be made before all 
Dimbula even is equipped with the rollers, driers, 
sifters, cutters, &c., &¢., requisite in the present 
day to a well and economically arranged factory, 
Tf cooly labour continues scarce, we may be sure 
of all the greater rush after labour-saving ap- 
liances, and in all departments of the tea- 
lanter’s work, both in field and factory, there is 
ample scope for the application of ingenuity. 


Erroll estate, above Hatton, where I made a 
short halt, is in the midst of a tea district pure 
and simple. Coffee is nowhere to be seen, save far 
up the valley; but there are very fine covers of 
tea visible, notably on plantations which never 
took high rank, even in the palmy days, for their 
yield of the old staple. Erroll is a model little 
tea estate, and there are many very fine shows of 
tea on the hillsides and flats visible from it in the 
lower division of Dikoya district, as well as in 
Lower Dikoya proper. Farther away, towards Nor- 
wood and Bogawantalawa, a good deal of coffee 
is still carefully looked after, although tea is 
getting a fair share of attention. Maskeliya, on 
the other hand, is to be a tea district par excellence 
almost immediately. Coffee on Kintyre, Avoca and 
Brownlow, and one or two other places, is still to 
the fore, yielding well this season ; but the one hope 
of the future in this favoured region as regards rain- 
fall isintea. Thelarge extent of forest ytill visible 
from any eminence in both Bogawantalawa and Mas- 
keliya is reassuring, when we recall the large demand 
which must be made on the wood-fuel of the 
country, where all the tea now growing is in bear- 
ing, unless some cheaper or equally accessible fuel 
is provided, Hyven with its splendid water-power 
for driving machinery, the Carolina or K A W 
Vactory for drying alone requires the produce of 
several acres of timber for its annual outturn. 
Where a steam-engine as well as driers have to 
be fed, the demand will be larger, and when we 


think of the many plantations in the middle of the 
young districts without a stick on them, or in 
reserve, unless it be the old coffee, the question 
of firewood is indeed likely to be a troublesome one. 
K A W factory does at present the largest 
amount of work in the country, buying leaf 
far and near, as many as a couple of tons a day of 
freshly-gathered leaf coming down the line in 
basket to be delivered at Watawala station at times, 
This is a great convenience to young estates, but 
factories are more rapidly multiplying. That of Dara- 
wella is now going ahead and leaf being bought 
for it in mid Dimbula; but few sites have the 
naturaladvantage of K A W with the water from the 
river to drive its turbine up to 30, 40 or more 
horsepower if required. There need be no hesitation 
here to make the ‘roll’ heavy or fully-charged. 
(Lo be continued.) 
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PLANTING WEATHER—WHERE THE PLANTS GO TO—GREEN 
BUG STILL GOING ON—BRAVE EFFORTS TO COMBAT THE 
ENEMY-—CANKER IN CINCHONA, 


5th July 1887. 

Since the Jubilee festivities the rain has been 
on in proper style, and with it there has been a 
good deal of wind. This of course is what is to 
be expected at this season of the year, and when 
one gets up to one’s expectations there is not much 
room to grumble. All the same, we could do 
with less wind. Plants are very much in demand, 
and the prices keep pretty steady. I understand 
that those who put out extensive nurseries on ‘spec’ 
have had fair orders, and where the jat is really 
good, many of them are sold out, and could have 
disposed of considerable quantities more if they 
had had them. And yet before the planting 
season began, there was a kind of idea abroad that 
nurseries for the season were rather overdone, and 
that to sell, some sacrifies would have to be made, 
But itis pretty much always this way. ‘The sell- 
ers have a harder time of it with the buyer who 
buys in advance than the man who comes in when 
the rains are on. He doesnot ask many quustions 
as to price, if at all like the thing, and an extra 
rupee a thousand is not thought so much of 
when times are propitious, and plants must be got. 

Where all the plants go to is the mystery, and 


_yet those who have bad experience of bad bits, 


and have seen how the hope of yesterday which 
looked so promising when planted out has come 
in a short time to resemble those Arabs, which folded 
their tents ‘‘ and silently stole away,” can at least 


account for some of them albeit not in a very 


satisfactory way. Nothing tickles a man up so 
much as these sore bits that won’t grow, and the 
vapacity they have for putting away plants is 
harrowing. Round after round of supplying still 
find them wanting, and the unhappy possessor is 
at last driven to his wits’ end to give a reason 
for the failure. He only attains unto the wisdom 
of the wise when he ceases his speculations, and 
keeps “‘ pegging on.” 

Is it the case that tea planted on old estates is 
proving somewhat of a disappointment? I 
have heard this said. Of course there is a wonderful 
difference between one district and another, new 


land and old, and those who have planted 
old places must necessarily exercise more 
patience, and wait longer for results. The London 


Director who explained the cause of the tardiness 
of the returns of his Company from the fact that 
the taproot of the tea had not yet penetrated into 
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the virgin sub-soil is evidently the man to give 
comfort to those who are induced to regard the 
future of old properties with distrust. That there 
will be disappointments are what are to be ex- 
pected, and that the thing is being talked of now 
in a quiet way is indicative of some anxiety pre- 
sent, by those who are watching the resuits. But 
that tea grown on old places should in the majority 
of cases be unremunerative and disappointing has 
yet to be proved. No doubt we hear of the suc- 
cesses much more readily than of the failures, 
but for all that the other way of it will force 
itself into public notice, although perhaps not with 
such celerity. 

The bug still goes on. I heard of an estimated 
crop of coffee—10 cwt. an acre—which has already 
been reduced by half. The rest has disappeared. 
Hyen if the 5 ecwt be got it would be good in these 
degenerate days, but if the promise of ten has al- 
ready been reduced to five and the bug still there 
‘what will the harvest be’’ ? 

Brave souls still go on battling the plague. 
I have been told of kerosine and water being 
tried successfully; but when you begin to enquire 
as to the extent of area experimented on, or how 
any considerable number of trees can be practically 
subjected to the cure, the thing breaks down, In 
fact these abortive efforts are simply expressions 
of that energy possessed by our race. ‘To seea 
fine field of coffee attacked with bug and do no- 
thing for it, is too much to expect. ‘ Something 
must be done, you can’t stand by and do nothing 
to try and save it” is how they put it, and so 
every now and again a rush is made, and a bold 
effort to stop the enemy’s advance—with the usual 
unsatisfactory results. I supposed there is a kind 
of satisfaction in having spent some money and 
made some effort, but it must be after all a satis- 
faction of a melancholy kind, like following the 
remains of a friend to their last resting place. 

Since the rains haye come cinchona seems to be 
going in for dying out. Canker is the plague, 
and when one would rather not harvest, 
to have to do it, is somewhat trying. And 
then the price you get forthe stuff! To continue 
such a subject is surely too much to expect. 

PEPPERCORN. 
a —>—_— ——— 
SUN FLOWER; BARLEY CULTURE 
IN CEYLON, 


C. J. R. Le Mesurier, Esq., Assistant Government 


Agent, Nuwara Eliya, Central Province. 

New Arwtas Or OvLTIVATION OpENED.—There has, of 
course, been a great extension of the area under tea dur- 
ing the year in every part of the district. I notice that 
the sun-flower plant is being cultivated to some extent on 
De Soyza’s places at Hanguranketa, and by natives 
in the vicinity. Ihave not been able to discover that 
it has any particular commercial value, though I wrote 
home for information on the subject to some London 
brokers, The oil appears to be used for mixing pur- 
poses, ond the oil-cake as a cattle food; but there 
is little demand for it in the London markets, and it 
woull not appear so far to bea remunerative product 
It would grow very well, I believe, throughout Wala- 
pane and Uda Hewaheta, and as its cultivation is 
very simple and it gives a quick return, it is emin- 
ently suitable for natives; and if a local use and 
market could be fonnd for it, its cultivation would soon 
be largely extended. 

Iyrropuction or BARtry.—There was a fairly suc- 
cessful attempt made by the Ratemahatmaya of Uda 
Hewabeta to cultivate barley during the year, Mr, 
Howard, the manager of the Nuwara Eliya brewery, 
provided the seed; the Ratemahatmaya grew it cn 
some land at Hanguranketa, ard obtained a crop of 
100 bushels, the seed yielding about twelve fold, 
There is & large demand by the Murree Brewery Com- 


pany hére for the product, and the manager has agreed 
to supply seed free of cost and to take «ny quantity 
at R2a bushel up to 10,000 bushels per annum. There 
is thus the making of a considerable industry in this 
if villagers can only be persuaded to take it up. 

Frirs 1N Pappy.—Some experiments were tried in 
various parts of the district with kerosine oil mixed 
with ashes as a remedy for flies, and where these ex- 
periments were carefully conducted the insects dis- 
appeared. 


~~ 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA, 
(Translated from the Straits Times, June 22nd.) 


In Java, too, bright points begin to appear on the 
horizon so sombre and lowering of late. The price of 
cofiee has been rising so amazingly high, that its con- 
tinuance, of which there is every prospect, bids fair to 
make good the losses in sugar. So encouraging has the 
outlook become, that, in different parts of Java, waste 
land never hitherto turned to account from dread of 
loss has been largely put under cultivation, This re- 
vival of plantation enterprise will not benefit one whit 
the twelve sugar estates there, which have suspended 
operations, or the one hundred and seventy one whose 
outturn, estimated at six millions of piculs, can only 
find customers at ruinously low rates. The depression 
of trade has limited the circulation of money among the 
native cultivating class, and diminished their purchasing 
power. It will belong yet before import merchants can 
profit by the improvement in the financial position of 
the natives brought about by the high quotations ruling 
for coffee. The Javanese of late have not invested 
heavily inimported articles, The tax gatherers of late 
have bled them too freely. 

Java tea is steadily coming into favour in the London 
market. The quotations for the article stood higher 
than those for Indian kinds last season, with but slight 
fluctuations. Owing to manifest improvement in quality, 
Java tea may be expected to stand highin the estim- 
ation of dealers in that city. They generally do not 
anticipate that prices will go on rising for an indefin- 
ite period. The public has got so accustomed to 
tea of ordinary kinds, that the only way to raise 
quotations must be sought in  betteing the 
quality. In sorting, it has been found desirable to 
limit as much as possible the number of sorts. Tea 
planters in Java evidently have every reason for con- 
templating the future with greater confidence than ever, 

The planters in the district of Sukabumie have 
found to their cost that insect eating birds need pro- 
tection, To gain this end, they have petitioned the 
Government to tax the possessors of fire arms to for- 
bid the use of sumpitans or blowing tubes, and to 
prohibit birds nesting. The Government declined, in 
reply, to legislate in that direction, on the plea of 
the needlessness of the protection sought. In Hurope, 
legislation of the kind suggested by these planters 
has been enforced with decidedly beneficial results, 

Kapok or silk cotton is at present attracting at- 
tention in Javaas a source of wealth likely to be of 
highly profitable account in the near future, {n Europe, 
it is steadily coming into prominence for manufacturing 
purposes. The kapok has in its favour the advantage 
of rapid and ready growth, It is not particular as to 
soil, and thrives luxuriantly on hill sides at altitudes up 
fo even 5,000 feet above sea level. It begins to bear 
in the third year of growth. A full grown tree yields 
from 1,000 to 1,500 fruit. Evidently the kapok has a 
promising future before it, 

The Batavia Meuwsblad points out that coal tar 
seems to yield no end of useful articles, Already it 
has produced several serviceable dyes, a very good dis: 
infectant, a couple of glorious perfumes, and prussic 
acid. Saccharine too has been extracted from it. This 
is notall. A Dr, Fischer has also succeeded in addin; 
to the number of these useful products from coal tar, 
a substance which possesses all the qualities of the best 
quinine, Should this discovery prove paying, the Java 
cinchona growers will tind their difficulties thickening 
around them. 

The Batavia Vieuwshlad, on 
correspondent on the spot, states that a 


the authority of 
gentlemn 
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named Harrison has started a tobacco estate in Palem- 
bang at aplace called Tanjong Buah. He relies on 
Ohinese coolies imported from Singapore, who come 
under engagement to work in the plantation at a 
wage of 20 guilders a moaoth each. Within the last 
two months or s0, twenty of these coolies have 
absconded. Most of them, thinking better of it, 
returned, and underwent punishment for their per- 
verseness. ‘lhe remainder tried their luck in marauding. 
They turned to and started in business as robbers by 
forming themselves into a regular band, These fel- 
lows have made the whole neighbourhood unsafe. 
Quite recently, they murdered a native forest ranger. 
After the murder, the whole gang seems to have 
become panic stricken, and hastily took to flight, leaving 
sundry articles behind them, “including a portrait 
found neir the corpse. This discovery is expected to 
facilitate their detection. ; 

To alleviate the poverty and distress now rife among 
European descendants in Java, an agriculfjural company 
has been started there for the purpose of affording 
them facilities for earning a livelihood by planting or 
cultivation. Planting prospects are now so looking up 
in that Island, that a newspaper has just been started 
in the interest of plantation enterprise. The pract- 
ical nature of the views predominent among the 
planting class of the community, comes ont from the 
readiness with which tobacco growing is taken up in 
Java now, owing to the high price it fetches. By 
last advices from Batavia to the 11th June, unseason- 
able rains have fallen. However beneficial they may 
be to the public health, the standing crops are the 
worse for them. Tobacco suffers therefrom, On several 
sugar estates in Hast Java, crushing operations have 
had to be stopped in consequence. The ripe cane 
in the fields will not be the better for remaining longer 
uncut. These estates are in n> condition to stand 
further blows from adverse fate. The Oinchona 
planters are at a loss how to meet Ceylon compet- 
ition which they foresee will affect their ventures 
detrimentally, but a heavy output of bark which 
threatens erelong to make the price of that product 
unremunerative, unless the consumption of quinine 


increases. 
DELI NEWS. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

It is said that by consigning tobacco to Europe by 
the North German Lloyd steamers, instead of by 
those of Holt’s line, the Deli planters have benefitted 
by the difference in freight charges to the extent of 
an additional 2°/, in dividends. 
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THA AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


‘* A, B.,” writing to the Indian Financial Review, 
says :—The estimated crop for 1887 is not yet 


authentically issued by the Indian ea Association,. 


but sufficient has leaked out to show thatthe crop 
will probably exceed 1886 in even a greater ratio 
than that year did the previous. This of necess- 
ity points to an enormous supply of common 
broken teas, and, as prices 
low as 5d per lb. for that quality, it is not a 
matter of much difficulty to decide what can be 
expended in the cost of manufacture to produce 
tea that can sell at sucha figure, and show a 

rofit. It stands to reason the entire crop is not 
ow class tea, but it may safely be estimated that 
50 pex cent, of this year’s crop will be; and 
taking the other half of the crop at an all round 
pice of 8d, which is certainly a handsome 
allowance, this gives an average of 64d, which, 
turned intorupees, about equals 64 annas. Carrying 
the calculation still further, to work at a profit, 
tea on the garden must be made for 4 annas per 
lb., and allowing one anna per lb. for Calcutta 
charges, including brokerage, &c., this would still 
allow of a return of 14 annas per lb, or R7-8 per 
maund, 

The annual statement of a private concern gitu- 
ated in the Dooars supplies the following facts; — 


in London are as: 


350 acres under plant gave 2,900 maunds of tea, 
the average price realised at auction was very nearly 
7annas per lb.; granting it was worked on the 
basis given above, this shows R20 per maund, or a 
profit of R58,000. Nowto make this garden, in- 
cluding machinery, and interest whilst coming into 
bearing, the actual cost was R120,000—therefore in 
what was considered an indifferent year, 1886, a re- 
turn of nearly 50 per cent. was realised. This is 
not a solitary instance. It is the result of economical 
working, and the result of a large outturn reducing 
the cost of production. There is, however, a large 
margin between working at a profit or a loss on the 
basis of such figures, and surely admits of some 
method being found of so reducing the cost of pro- 
duction in gardens that can only turn out their 
five maunds peracre, that a profit will ensue. An 
expert will tell you, and with some force, 
that the same labour is required for both 
gardens, whether growing eight or five maunds 
per acre. Allowing for the sake of argument this 
contention, yet it seems monstrous if eight maunds 
can give at seven annas such a large return, a 
garden that only yields five maunds cannot be 
worked to a small profit. The investor fixes the 
value of the five maunds garden, if a limited 
company, and all the late auction shares were sold 
at one quarter of their actual value, companies 
paying three per cent yielding at that figure twelve 
per cent on the price paid. Allowing that your 
native establishment cannot be much less on the 
five maund garden thaton the eight maund garden, 
surely the work of the European establishment 
cannot be compared on the one to the other, and 
there arises again the question of amalgamation 
of small estates and the cost of Huropean supervision. 
The annual reports are conclusive on this point. With- 
out giving names, one lately issued shows that the 
Company’s establishment, and bonus to Manager 
and Commission to agents on a garden in Assam, 
amounted to within 30 per cent of the sum paid 
in daily wages to the coolies, the ayverge just 
over 300 and the outturn 1,900 maunds. With- 
in less than a mile of this same estate is a 
garden of 400 acres, with a Huropean establish- 
ment, equally large for a similar outturn; add- 
ed together they return 4 per cent on the present 
capital, and both at the time of being converted 
into limited Companies were sweatened to the 
extent of 200 per cent. Will any one contend 
if these gardens had remained private property, 
and been worked for the benefit of the original 
proprietors, such an enormous sum would have 
bsen. spent on the TEHuropean establishment of 
either ? How often have efforts been made to 
amalgamate tea properties for the very purpose 
of making a saying in this respect, and utiliz- 
ing the labour in a more general way, . and in- 
variably failed what with petty jealousy in 
the district, as to the planter likely to be 
sacrificed by the amalgamation, and the same un- 
fortunately in Calcutta with regard to agents sup- 
posing as is cften the case, they are under dif- 
ferent agents in Calcutta. Are these obstacles to 
stand in the way because they exist and continue 
until perforce the gardens are abandoned ? 

The apathy shewn by shareholders in tke pre- 
sent state of affairs generally has much to answer 
for. If they would only rouse themselves and insist 
on both ends being made to meet, and not accept 
estimates based on prices being realized for tea 
that are fallacious, there would now be legs of the 
terrible future, that can only end in lakhs of rupees 
being sunk and lost for ever. Too much is taken 
for granted by the complacent shareholders, as long 
as a return for his money comes in annually, but, _ 
even with the more fortunate concerns, any care- 
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ful shareholder has only to look back old files, and 
he will find gardens now producing tea at 6 annas that 
formerly spent 10 annas, and the same old excuse 
against any reduction. ‘ The Manager advises us the 
reduction proposed would simply not only endanger 
future prospects, but very likely your entire property,” 
and yet the same intelligent individual is now 
turning out the same or larger quantities at half 
the cost. Why? Because if he will not some one 
else will very soon be found willing and able to 
do so. If this is the case and it is too easily 
proved as regards the past, why do shareholders 
again listen to the same argument now? So far 
my strictures have been confined to the Huropean 
establishment, but notin any way with a view to 
under-estimate the value of a good Manager. My 
object has been, and will continue to be, to show 
not only the possibility, but the absolute necessity 
of amalgamation with a good head and subordin- 
ates— Natives if they can be found fit for the work 
in preference to Huropeans—solely on the score 
of expenses; but when, as at the present moment 
it ig becoming in many instances a question of 
actual existence, one saving clause points to amal- 
gamation, and my next will be written to further 
this contention, on the basis of the old motto 
which in addition to the great economy, says 
“‘ynion is strength.” 


CONSULAR TRADE REPORTS. 
Tea in Adovy. 


The report of Mr. C. W. R. Allen on the trado 
of Amoy of 1886 is as follows :— 

Residents of Amoy inform me that they expect 
shortly a crisis in the affairs of the port. Amoy 
as a place of business, is rather curiously cire- 
umstanced. Its prosperity is due to two causes, 
one to its being the port of supply to the neigh- 
bourhood, the other to its being the port of tran- 
shipment to Formosa. Now so far as exports are 
concerned—and foreign merchants are more in- 
terested in these than in imports, which are mainly 
in Chinese hands the Iormosa trade is more valu- 
able than the local, Tea is largely sent from Northern 
and sugar from Southern, Formosa, and shipped 
hence in occean-going steamers to Hurope and 
America, because Amoy not only possesses a splend- 
id harbour, but is in telegraphic communication 
with the rest of the world. North Formosa boasts 
of two ports, Tamsui and Kelung. The former 
has for a harbour only the embouchwre of a small 
river, across the mouth of which a bar runs, closing 
it to all but vessels of light draught. Kelung, on 
the contrary, has a fair harbour, with aceommod- 
ation for perhaps three large steamers at once. 
Uniortunately tea has to be brought a longer dis- 
tance, and with greater difficulty, to be shipped 
at Kelung than it has to be shipped at Tumsui. 
Hitherto it has been found that the cheapest 
method of dealing with it is to ship it at Tamsui 
for Amoy, and to tranship thence, Now however 
the Chinese purpose constructing a railway from the 
tea districts to Kelung and to lay a submarine cable 
from the mainland to Formosa. When these two 
are completed the tea willbe shipped in ocean-going 
steamers calling at Kelung. At this moment all the 
business in l’ormosa is done by branches of Amoy 
firms, but it is said by some thut when the projected 
improvements are carried out the firms themselves 
will be at Tamsui, and only the branches here. 
How this will be remains to be seen, but at present 
the work is not eyen begun. A British merchant in 
Amoy pvints out to me the disadvantages of the 
projected scheme as follows:—The tea districts in 
Formosa are situated on the hills at the top of the 
water system of tho Tamsui River, From these hills 


the tea is brought down the main branch, or one 
of its affluents, to Twa to Sia or Banka, towns at 
the junction of these affluents with the main river. 
Here the tea is packed and sent down for shipment. 
Freight from Tamsui to Amoy is only 10c. per haltf- 
chest, Suppose that the railway does bring the tea 
from the tea districts to Kelung it can scarcely 
charge less than 10c, a package. Kelung harbour, 
though a good one, cannot for a moment compare 
with Amoy harbour, either for convenience or ease 
of access (it has a bar at the mouth), and is more- 
over out of the direct line taken by steamers from 
Shanghai to Hongkong and Hurope, which Amoy is 
not. If we also consider the expense of removing 
establishments across the Formosan Channel we 
must, I think, conclude that our fears of the in- 
crease of Tamsui at the expense of Amoy are 
perfectly groundless. 


Ninero. 

The report of Consul Cooper on the trade of 
Ningpo for 1886 says :— 

The return from green teas of 1885 proved go satis- 
factory that twenty-three establishments in place 
of 19 of the previous year were started for its pre- 
paration, Settlements of accounts are not yet com- 
plete, but there is little expectation of large pro- 
fits forthcoming. The market opened late. But a 
few hundred pounds of black tea left the port. The 
delicate flavoured teas of this Consular district find 
a ready sale among Chinese themselves in their 
natural dried state, as prepared by the growers.— 
L. & C. Express. 

PLANTING COMPANIES AND SOCIETIES 
IN JAVA. .- 
Tue Oorrern MARKET. 

Nearly a twelvemonth ago the coffee market 
began to give signs of recovery from the prolonged 
torpor and depression which had marked it for 
so many years. Since May, 1886, the ‘adyance 
has been so rapid that prices for good ordinary 
are now more than twice as high as at that period. 
Speculators are masters of the article, and having 
awaited their day so long and patiently, they now 
make the most of it, leaving it to the trade and 
exporters to extricate themselves as best they can. 
In fact, the position of the article is greatly 
changed, and instead of purchases being restricted 
to the wants for consumption, large transactions 
take place between speculators, agents and others, 
whose sole idea it is to make money faster than 
is possible by the slower but surer way of ordin- 
ary business. 

We (Indische Mercuwr) have before us a number 
of reports which prove that in London and Havre, 
as well as in New York and Rio, an intense specul- 
ation fever is raging, and that serious commercial 
men fear the inevitable reaction, though quotations 
for the article will at all events remain high. 

The one compares the coffee market with Monaco, 
the other with an overheated engine; all are of 
opinion that moderation is advisable. From 
Havre we have the intelligence that the depos: 
it, at first fres. 3 and later on fres. 6, has 
now been fixed at fres. 12, and that a certain 
number of commercial houses look on the mat- 
ter as so dangerous that they refuse for the 
moment to do any transactions on futures. As an 
example of what is going on in Havre, we may 
quote that some few days ago the risein a couple 
of hours was not less than fres. 8! The follow- 
ing day, on account of less favourable news from 
New York prices went down from fres. 3 to fres. 4. 
In London the state of affairs is not better. An 
invoice of old Yellow Santos fetched 91s 6d! 

The latest news about the crops in the different 
lands of production ave not very fayourable, The 
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Rio crop is estimated at about 2 to 24 millions 
of bags, and the figures of the Java crop are 
becoming smaller every day.—L. & C. Havress, 
June 10th. 


pe 
PARCHMENT COFFEE. 


Suevaroy Pxranrers’ Associarron. 

Correr :—Read letter from Messrs. Patry and Pas- 
teur, dated 15th April, giving equivalents in cwts. of the 
various packages of coffee as follows:—Casks average 8 
cwt. tierces and barrels together 4 cwt., bags and piculs 
+ cwt. Read the following letter from Mr. H. Pas- 
teur, dated London, 4th April, re curing of coffee in 
London. Dear Sir.—I have duly received your letter 
of Feb. 25th and am extremely obliged to you for 
the kind manner in which you allude to what I may 
have been able to do for the planting community in 
India whose interests have and willalways command 
my warmest sympathy. The question of preparing 
parchment coffee in London is a very difficult one, as 
we have to fight here against great drawbacks, not 
to speak of vested interests abroad, which certainly 
will not facilitate matters when it is a question of 
the possibility of their losing business, As regards 
Oeylon and to some extent India, I have always ex- 
pressed the opinion that the coffee was so well and 
carefully prepared under existing arrangements, that 
preparation in London was not likely to show such 
promising results as in thé case of central America, 
for example, where local preparation was more prim- 
itive, and where coffee once peeled was liable, from 
length of journey and other causes, to lose so much 
colour before it couldreach our market. To mention 
some of the drawbacks and difficulties thrown in the 
way of the London curing I may meution that the 
freight charged for parchment by the ‘‘Klyde” at 
Malabar coast is at the rate of 10 cwt. for a ton 
instead of 18 cwt.for a ton of cleaned coffee! We 
have also had some shipments this season of which 
the parchment, appeared to have been overdried, being 
much broken. Two marks of E. I. coffee, peeled in 
London, were sold by us at auction last week and 
realised 85-9 and 85-1; whilst the same marks at the 
same sale cured in India realised 86-9 aud 86-9 : whilst 
a third mark was sold at 2-6 per cwt. more for the 
London peeled than for the Indian cured portion, 
The cost of peeling, sizing and preparing for sale 
parchment coffee in London is 2-6 per cwt. as against 
10d per cwt. for landing and preparing for sale clean 
coffee, The weight of a parcel of 129 bags parch- 
ment was cwt. 119-3-24 nett, and the nett weight 
after husking and sizing was cwt. 100-3-2 nett, show- 
ing a loss in the operation of cwt. 19-0-22 or 16 per 
cent. In the case of Oosta Rica, Guatemala and 
other Oentral American coffees, shipmens of parch- 
ment to London continue to give splendid results. A 
parcel of Oosta Rica last week sold at auction at 92-6 
per cwt. a price unheard of for Oosta Rica, the coffee 
came out here fine bright deep blue; the highest price 
realised so far for Oosta Rica cured abroad was 85 
per cwt, This shows conclusively that London peeling 
does not spoil coffee, on the contrary, and that my 
contention that parchment preserves the colour of the 
coffee is correct. But tor this, pacchment must be 
dried properly, neither too much nor too little, and 
that is a point which planters or experts on your side 
can alone decide. I may say that the colour of the 
Shevaroy coffee is better this season than I have seen 
it yet, and as a consequence it sells as well as Coorg. 
I am much at your service for any further inform- 
atioa you may wish to have. —M. Jail. 


ae laa 
INDIAN TEA, 


38, Mrincina Lanz, June, 1887. 

ANNUAL REVIEW.—The events which have marked 
the course of the season now concluded will make it 
a memorable one in the history of the Industry. 

The features which attract attention are—(1), the 
great increase in production; (2), the still lirger in- 
crease in consumption ; (3), arange of price for much 
gf the crop unprecedeutedly low ; (4), the ability which 


producers have shown to cope with conditions whih. 
at first sight seemed most discouraging. 

In many respects the features of 1884-5 have been re- 
produced. In that season there was a large supply of 
low grade tea, cheap prices for these leading to a great 
advance in consumption; while fine teas maintained 
high values. This was followed by the finer crop of 
1885; higher prices for the low grades; a marked re- 
duction in the value of fine; and an apparent check to 
consumption. The narrow range between the price of 
fine and common which marked that year, undoubtedly 
led a number of producers to aim at large rather than 
fine crops, which resulted in the total production of 
1886 exceeding by four or five million lb. the estimate 
of the Oalcutta authorities. In view of sucha policy 
being adopted we wrote a year ago, with reference to 
the comparatively low rates which had been ruling for 
fine tea “to what extent conditions so unfavourable to 
high prices may be modified in the future it is difficult 
to foresee—but in any case we cannot recommend pro- 
ducers to pursue any policy but that of making the 
finest quality possible consistent with a fair yield;”’ the 
result has justified the opinion then expressed. 

References to the past, however, are only useful to 
the extent of the guidance which they afford to the 
future, and from all we hear the effect of the past 
season’s experience will be to check the tendency to 
make a large yield irrespective of quality: the result 
will be a finer crop, showing little more than the natural 
increase due to higher cultivation, of derivable from 
fresh acreage bearing; which view is consistent with 
the Calcutta estimate of 82 million lb, 2s the probable 
total of this year’s supply. Assuming this to be the 
case, the values of fine and common may again 
come nearer together ; and the increasing supplies from 
Ceylon will operate in this direction, as the policy mainly 
pursued in the Island—wisely, as we think—is to make 
tea of such quality that it is valued by the Trade above 
the level of common, and up to that of medium and fine 
Indian, although no tea has yet been produced which has 
the special characteristics of the finest Assam and 
Darjeeling tea. We doubt whether the increased quant- 
ity of fine tea which we shall prohably receive will have 
so marked an effect upon prices as would haye been the 
casea few years ago: as the reported inferiority of the 
new Ohina crop will lessen the supply of tea over 
Is. per lb. and enable the Trade to absorb a larger 
quantity of Indian and Ceylon, Oousumers also are 
becoming more alive to the merits of ‘‘ good” as 
opposed to ‘‘ cheap” tea —whether China or Indian 
and their appreciation of the superior value from an 
economical point of view of Indian—to which Mr, Gos- 
chen alluded in his Budget speech—largely accounts for 
its increased consumption. 


Another year’s operations being entered upon, a 
close analysis of the past cropis unnecessary, the judg- 
ment of the Trade having been shownere this by the 
prices paid. Assam gardens generally speaking, have 
maintained their reputation ; but other districts, espe- 
cially Oachar, Sylhet and Dooars, haye not been so suc- 
cessful, and the very unsatisfactory prices which have 
ruled for most of their tea is attributable to the large 
proportion made of tea not actually of common quality 
but wanting distinctive character in cup, and of low 
grade in leaf. The large consumption may be attributed 
not only to the increased supply of tea sellinz at very 
cheap prices, but to the fact that this tea, comparatively 
inferior as it was to the finer crop of 1885, was suffi- 
ciently superior in cup to the China Teas obtain: 
able at the same quotations to displace them. 
Whether this turning of the scale in favour of Indian 
would have occurred if prices for China had been 
materially lowered earlier in the season isan open 
question; and it is necessary to consider what may be 
fhe effect upon inferior kinds of Indian shonld China 
seni us during the coming season heayy supplies laid 
down at a low cost, as some anticipate. 

Taking the general average of the Tea of the pre- 
sent day, and comparing it as well as memory per- 
mits with the crops of ten years ago, a marked and 
general change in character is noticeable in the 
direction of lighter fermentation combined with more 
flavour and aroma; and this we take to be due to 
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the fact that the machinery now in use is best fitted 
for producing tea of this type, and also that the rapidity 
with which all the operations of manufacture are now 
of necessity carried out is not favourable to the pro- 
cesses by which the ripe and mellow teas of past 
times were produced. ‘Lhe present type is undoubt- 
edly popular, but it has one attendant disadvantage: 
viz., that tea has less keeping quality. Asteais grown 
not to keep but to sell, it may be thought that this 
is immaterial, but it is not so to buyers; and the 
fear of loss through depreciation partly accounts for 
the “hand to mouth” system of buying, and fully ex- 
plains the unwillingness of all but the boldest dealers 
to operate with confidence, and so lend support to 
weak markets when perhaps they all agree that prices 
are unduly depressed. 


One of the difficulties of the future which must be 
faced and thought out is the problem of how to 
decrease the number of breaks. The difficulty is aug- 
mented hy the growth of Ceylon, and the large 
number of samples which so many small and separate 
estates send to swell the total. Some dealers have 
different tasters for Oeylon and Indian, but it is 
doubtful if this will be found practicable when the 
two sorts come more closely into competition, and are 
eventually regarded as much parts of a whole as the 
produce of the different districts of India now are. 
It has been suggested to lessen the number of sam- 
ples by making ‘‘ unassorted”’ tea, but we feel this 
would be most unwise to attempt upon any large 
scale, for it would overstock the market with tea of a 
uniform grade, which would probably fall to the level 
of souchong or common pekoe. The wide variety in 
the type, make, and grade of Indian tea has from 

‘the beginning been of the highest value in assisting 
its progress; and the same feature of variety is now 
helping Oeylon to push its way. There is nothing 
which dealers seek for and appreciate more keenly than 
“individuality ”in tea, and this is generally the secret 
of the prices paid for certain marks—which it would 
be invidious to specify—month after month however 
flat or irregular the general market may be. To no de- 
scription does this apply so much as to Darjeeling, for 
in no other growth is there such a wide difference be- 
between the value of special flavour or quality and the 
value of plain or pointless tea. The solution which at 
present seems most practicable is to raise the size of 
breaks by putting together parcels of similar grace and 
value, either at the factory or in London. This may in- 
volve some expense in providing accommodation where 
it is inadequate, or in bulking charges, but such may 
prove a lesser disadvantage than the risk of tea passing 
the Auction without being properly valued by the Trade. 
The objection which might once have been raised that 
only afew buyers could take large breaks, and that 
small buyers would be debarred from bidding, has not 
the same force now that prices are so much lower, and 
quotations for many kinds adjusted to fractions of a 
penny: while, as a matter of fact for twenty years and 
more the buyers have been used to deal in China tea in 
lines ranging from 100 to 1,000 packages. We recom- 
mend factory bulking, if it can be done so well as to 
preclude the disputes which arise when variations, which 
cannot always be detected on inspection, are afterwards 
found; experience shows that many buyers give 4 
decided preference to it, and in the case of fine de- 
scriptions the advantage of being able, through good 
factory bulking, to sell without turning the tea out, is 
often represented by pence per lb. 

These, however, are matters of detail, which must be 
worked out by managers as varying circumstances 
permit; the readiness shown to act upon suggestions 
from this side, and to study the wants of the Trade, 
encourages the hope that difficulties will be met and 

~ surmounted as they arise. 

It is of more importance to consider how to enlarge 
the area of Consumption without further veducing 
prices. We look with hope to a developmeut of the 
Export trade, both to the Continent and to the States, 
but especially to Canada, where we learn there is a grow- 
ing demane for black teain place of the Japan, and China 
Green, now mainly used; and we think that the prices 
now reached will open to Indian tea the door which real 


merit has not been able to force. A considerable 
quantity betweeu 81. and 1s. has this season been ex- 
ported—tea with small even leaf, and flavour or plain 
liquor ; broken leaf, or finer teas at a higher price being 
declined ; and if such can be sold at prices which make 
them cheaper than China Congou or Java tea—as during 
the past season—the business should grow. The total 
Home Oonsumption during tbe next 12 months should be 
about 187 million lb., allowing for the average annual 
increase of the past six years. Towards this India and 
Ceylon will probably contribute a supply of 100 million lb, 
equal to 53 per cent of the required quantity: the propor- 
tion now reached is about 50 per cent., so a further in- 
crease is necessary, and a monthly Delivery of 7 million 
lb, of Indian and 1; million lb. of Ceylon is required to 
keep the statistical position sound. Is this possible ? 
We think so, and at prices which will leavea fair profit 
to producers; but itis evident that while economy 
is not forgotten no pains must be spared to keep quality 
up to the point which will ensure Indian tea maintain- 
ing its popularity with consumers. 

The following are the statistics for the past three 
seasons, dating from Ist June to 3lst May :— 

Total Import. 


1886-87. . 1885-86. 1884-85. 
Tndian 78,200,000 67,210,000 61,472,000 
Ceylon 8,060,000 5,060,000 2,482,000 
China 138,900,000 143,050,000 139,220,000 
Java 3,494,000 3,849,000 3,256,000 


~ 


Total Delivery, Home Consumption and Export. 


Indian 75,425,000 60,735,000 69,109,000 
Ceylon 7,744,000 3,933,000 (‘fF 2,047,000 { y 
China 134,300,000 139,610,000 ( 157,370,000 
Jaya 3,671,000 3,565,000 3,545,000 
Stock Ist June. 
Todian do 23,517,000 20,747,000 13,548,000 
Ceylon 2,184,000 1,865,000 738,000 (+ 
China 43,100,000 39,693,000 35,320,000 
Java 1,054,000 1,231,000 959,000 


¥ Raised above the average by heavy clearances 
in March—April, 1885, when an increased duty was 
expected. 

{+ Lowered below the average by heavy clearances 
in March—April, 1885, when an increased duty was 
expected. 


The following table of results for 1886 comprises the 
produce of 56,300 acres, amounting to 214 million Ib. 
sold in London for, which the average price works 
out at 1s (d. per lb. 


ACRE. YIELD 
ESratreE. BrEArR- AMOUNT. PER AVERAGE 
ING. AcRE. PRICE. 
ASSAM. 
LB. Lz. su de 
Assam Oo. 7,693 2,339,006 304 O 112 
Jorehaut Co. 3,765 1,165,635 809 1 33 
Brahma- 
pootra Co. 2,556 1,080,511 422 0 114 
Noakach- 
aree Co. 1,797 603,126 835 1 0¢ 
Bishnauth Oo. 1,556 492,575 316 0 113 
Jokai Oo. 1,722 707,980 411 120 
Doom Dooma 
Co. 1,568 1,169,775 746 82 


Mungledye Co. 1,355 
Land Mortgage 


301,622 299 


Bank 1,474 682,742 429 9 2-5th 
RGS _— _ 
viz. Talup 1,030 865,256 840 108 
Hilika 1,000 888,092 888 10 1-6th 


Hokungoorie 4530 
Jhanzie Associ- 

ation) 1,243 
Panitola Co. 1,013 
Luckimpore Co, 929 


348,219 657 


380,848 306 1 

643,541 685 1 

343,828 370 1 23 
bye 


Meleng 950 389,760 410 
Hastern Assam 4 

Jo. 860 322,080 375 0 9 
Borelli Co. 855 386,000 451 Ly 


Tiphook Oo. 740 158,410 214 1 54-5th 
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ACRE, YIELD 
Estate. Bear- AMOUNT. PER AVERAGE 
ING. Acre. PRICE. 
Assam 
Wilton’ © “i ara bit Le. s. d. 
0. a 
Scottish Assam m ay mine 

Co. 680 202,584 300 1 43 

Tezpore Old , 
“ Concern O74 210,604 367 0 911-16th 
Sonapore 640 169,256 264 0 108 
Ohoousali 250 95,970 274 1 12 
Cooliekoosie 445 141,254 317 0 10g 
Dejoo Oo. 584 296,754 508 010 
Moabund Co. 4534 205,750 386 1 it 
Lower Assam 

Co. 475 145,110 305 0 8% 

LM & Oo. Atta- 

ree Khat 445 188,585 424 1 13 

» Paneery 213 86,558 406 1 0 18-16th 
Badulipar * 440 200,740 4567 1 2 
Mahmara 430 182,801 425 0 103 
Borjulie 395 140,036 354 1 15-16th 
Majulighur 366 93,330 255 i, at 
Kolapani 3875 95,305 257 1 3 
Chardwar 253 91,715 361 1 2} 
Nahor Rani 254 §0,000 354 1 ‘23 
Ohiladaree 269 63,462 236 1 (2% 
Namgaon 210 66,870 318 1 0 3-16th 
Seconee 235 . 82.4380 . 350 1 2 
Bamgaon 230 122,613 583 1 07-16th 
Koliabur 225 17,325 343 1 02 
Samdang Oo. 200. 76,820 384 1 ‘4 
Dooria 200 60,600 300 1 “34 
Kamar Koochee 150 31,935 2138 0 10 

Assam & OAcHAR. 
British Indian 
Co. 1,730 632,234 365 0 9 
OAcHAR, ‘ 

Land Mortgage : 

Bank 1,285- 887,182 301 0 9% 
Borokai Co. 938 260,320 278 1 41-5th 
Indian Tea Co. 

of Cachar 777 284,160 365 1 iy 
Abongeherra 212 66,000 311 0 10% 
Heroncherra 322 164,000 509 (0) 
SYLHET, 
Land Mortgage 
Bank 794 163,975 207 0 9 9-10th 
Ohandpore 300. 182,000 520 
DARJEELING. 

Land Mortgage 

Bank 2,652 803,974 303 1 12-5th 
Darjeeling Oo, 1,735 517,316 297 1 31-5th 
Lebong Oo. 970 333,311 344 1 
Pashok Co, 511 114,660 224 0 10 
Turzum 182 45,450 250 1 4 

Dooars. 

Land Mortgage 

Bank 350 88,945 254 0 81-5th 

Dooars Oo. 1,137 527,292 464° - 0 9% 
CuirTaconac. 
Futtickcherra 340 106,669 314. 1 25 
* Partly sold in Calcutta. 
+ About. 
comprised 
returns produc- average 
Table for from ing |b, price. 
1885-86 53,137 acres, 19,000,000 1s 2d _ per lb. 
1884-85 49°283 17,000,000, 1s14-7d_ ,, 
1883-84 48,663 17,000,000, 1s 2d re 
1882-83 43,815 15,000,000 1s ld i 
DETAILS OF OFYLON TEA SOLD aT AvCTION. 
amount- average 
Total ing to lb, price. 
1884-87 124,000 pkgs, 7,500,000 1s 14d per lb, 
1885-36 73,500 4,800,000 1s 2hd ; 
1854-35 37,400 2,500,000 1s 8d iy 
1883-84 22,800 1,500,000 1s 4 1-10thd ,, 


Wm. Jas. & Hy. THompson. 


THE CEYLON ESTATES INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 


Report by the Directors to the Third Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Company, to be held on Wed- 
nesday, the 8th day of June, 1887, at Twelve o’clock 
noon, within the Accountant’s Hall, West Nile Street, 
Glasgow. 

The Directors beg to submit herewith the Accounts 
forthe year to 3lst March, 1887, and they are pleased 
tostate that the results have been fairly satisfactory. 

The returns from the estates, which are rather better 
than last year, would have exhibited better results, had 
it not been for the occurrence of a very severe attack 
of leaf disease, which reduced the coffee crop to 
nearly sixty per cent. below the estimate. The price 
realised, however, was good, being about 83s 3d per ewt. 
as against 68s in the previous year. The outlook for the 
current year is good, both as, regards crop and price, 

The price of cinchona bas been uuprecedentedly low. 
the shipments from Ceylon continuing to be very heavy. 
Latest advices point to a very material falling-off in 
these, but it is impossible to speak with certainty on 
this point. 

The result ef Tea-planting operations has so far 
proved satisfactory, and the Directors anticipate 
largely increasing returns from this product. 

The mortgages on estates in Oeylon have been re- 
duced during the year by £1,565 0s 3d,and a farther 
reduction will take place at 30th June, to the extent 
of £1,500 on Oranley, the mortgage on which will then 
stand at £6,000. : 

In addition itis expected that the Bond on Hallo- 
wella, amounting to £3,679 13s 11d, will be paid off 
at the beginning of July. 

The balance at the credit of Profit and Loss Account, 
including £245 16s 6d brought forward from last 
year is.. a5 0 «. £1,700 14° 7 
from which the Directors recommend 
that a Dividend of 45 per cent be paid, . 
which will require. . so =: £1,090 0" 0 

£350 11 1 


Leaving 


to be carried forward to next year. 

The Directors who retire at this time, in con- 
formity to the Articles of the Association, are Mr. 
Wright and Mr. MacBrayne, and they are eligible and 
offer themselves for re-election. 

The Auditor Mr. Moore, C. A., also retires, and he 
is eligible to be re-appointed. 

J. Brooxs Wricut, Chairman. 
Brown AND FLEMING, C.A., Joint Secretaries. 


THE CEYLON ESTATES INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
Bauance SHEET As AT 31st Marcu, 1887. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Account— 
15,000 shares of £4 each, £60,000 of which 


paid up £2 per share can £30,000 0 0 
Debenture Account aaa des 14,930 0 0 
Interest on Debentures accrued but not due ... 286 6 7 
Sundry Oreditors Sag) oe 4,089 13 5 
Profit and Loss Account 1,700 11 1 


£51,006 11 1 


EXPENDITURE. 
To interest on Debentures paid and 

accrued BS ae £746 10 0 

», Salary of Foreign Agents ... £200 0 0 

3 % Secretaries , 130 0 0 
———_ 330 0 0 
», Law and Audit Charges ... 90 9 10 
» Books, Stationary, &c 817 2 
», Charges bn 23 1 6 


», Telegrams 

», Lncome Tax ,.. «oe 
», Postazesand Petties Nee HM} 
», Directors’ Remuneration .. 

s, Directors’ Travelling Expenses 
», Exchange 

», Balance, being profit on year 1,700 11 
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£3,200 5 4° 
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Prorir AND Loss Accounr ror tHE YEAR To 31sr 
Marcu, 1887. 
AssEts. 
Glencairn and Macduff estates 
owned by the Association taken 
at cost price 000 
Amount at debit of Property 
Improvement Account at 31st 


March 1886 on ee e217 46 
Amount expended during curren 
year nee ons 090; 0:3 
— 61117 9 
25,690 0 3 
Loans over Landed Property i 
Ceylon An oe 12,917 5 6 
Tea Machinery on nbs 65 10 6 
Hallowella Tea Seed 4 70 2 6 
Interest accrued but not due 5 368 13 3 
Sundry debtors including out- 
standing account sale _ of 
produce ond 869 16 5 
Produce on hand— 
Belonging tothe Association £2,344 11 9 
Belonging to Cranley nel Ome 1S. 
—— 4,120 16 4 
Cash with Bankers at Home and 
Abroad Ree HA 261914510) 42 
Less; Due to Secretaries... 10 311 
—_— 6,904 6 3 
£51,006 11 
REVENUE. 
By Balance from last year £245 16 6 
»» Profiion year’s working of 
estates— 
Produce sold andon hand £4,498 J1 3 
Less ; Expenditure on eee Hh si) 
Esai) AL) aa) 
Deduct loss on realisation 
of 1885-6 produce ov) 42 18 4 
£1,928 3 2 
By Interest on Investments ... 986 19 1 
,, Commission CAD 29 0 8 
» Registration and other 
fees ve one 1 511 
— 2,954 8 10 
£3,200 5 4 


Brown & Fromine, C.A., 
Joint Secretaries. 


Report of THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL OrpIN- 
ARY GENERAL MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
Company, 8ru JUNE 1887. 


The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Ceylon 
states Investment Association, Limited, was held in 
the Accountants’ Hall, West Nile Street, Glasgow, on 
8th June, 1887, for the purpose of receiving the 
Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts for the 
year ending 3lst March 1887, and electing Directors 
and Auditor. 

The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nathaniel Spens, c.A., 
presided in the unavoidable absence of the Chairman, Mr. 
Wright ; and there were present: Rev. Peter Grant, 
pD.p. and Messrs. J.B. MacBrayne, Robert Davidson, 
William Bottomley, Jun.; James M’Kinnon, George 
Duthie, Henry Knox Dick, Wm. Towers-Olark, and 
others. 

Mr. Brown, of Brown & Fleming, O. A., Secretaries, 
read the notice calling the meeting. 

The OvarrMAN said—I suppose we may hold the re- 
port as read. Idon’t think we need trouble you with 
it. I regret very much that owing to illness, our Chair- 
man, Mr. Brooks Wright, is unable to be with us today. 
J am glad to say that he is recovering, and I hope that, 
on another occasion, he will be able to take his place in 
the chair. (Applause.) It therefore devolves upon me, 
gentlemen, to move the adoption of this, our second 
report. Itisa great satisfaction to my colleagues and 
myself that we should beable to meet the Shareholders 
with another statement showing another dividend, 
more particularly because this year we had to contend, 
as the report shows, with a very short coffee crop. As 
we have not yet reached the stage of development of 
our a ad makes us more independent of coffee, we 


considerable amount of 
the very low prices we got for that product, we 
were able to maintain the results of last year. I 
think, in this Company, we have now come to the 


cinchona, notwithstanding 


stage when we may look forward to the estates 
bearing a large quantity of tea, and that, therefore, 
in the future we will probably be able to rely, from 
our three sources of profit—coffee, tea, and cinchona— 
on the results of our income being steadier, and, I 
believe, also considerably increased, as compared 
with anything we have experienced hitherto. 
There is one point about the Company to which I 
desire to refer, but which has, perhaps, more refer- 
ence to the past—to the days before we were turned 
into this Company. It is, as you will observe from 
the accounts, that our loans are being gradually, but 
surely and steadily, repaid; and, I am glad to think, 
being repaid without any loss to the Association. 
(Applause.) The amount of the loans in the balance 
sheet stands at £12,917, and we expect that, within 
the next few months, they will be reduced, as you will 
see from the report, by somewhat over £5,000. The 
result will be that we will have a little over £7,000 
upon loans over two estates, and both of those are, 


in my opinion, about as safe investments as 
any company or society could have. With 
the reduction and the repayment of the two 


loans, mentioned in the report, your business will then 
become very much limited to working our two estates. 
In regard to these estates, it will probably be of interest 
to youto know that on the larger estate of Glencairn, 
the extent of which is about 592 acres, we have now got 
363 acres planted up with tea. We had last year a 
crop of tea of nearly 8300301b. The coming year we ex- 
pect to have about 50,006 1b., and ultimately we hopa 
we shall have, from that estate, nearer 100,000 lb. The 
advantage of the tea crop is—and it is one of consider- 
able importance, we think—that it is expected to prove 
a much steadier crop than coffee has been. That has 
been the experience of other companies, and we believe 
that there will be, for some time, a steady progressive 
increase in our income from it. I myself do not hope 
to see any much further extension of tea on this estate, 
as coffee is at present giving us fair crops, and, with the 
advancing prices, I think it will pay as well astea. We 
cannot cultivate them together, but we have to choose 
between the one or the other. Onthe estate of Macduff, 
which extends to 221 acres, we have planted with tea 
nearly 100 acres, and it gave a yield last year of about 
7,000 lb. green leaf. This year we expect to have 
about 40,000 Ib. green leaf. There is one point of 
interest to the shareholders, which is, that our Glen- 
cairn tea is being sold under the name of “Glen- 
cairn Tea.” We make it ourselves, and in the re- 
ports of produce brokers the high quality of Glencairn 
tea has several times been remarked. I may 
mention that these brokers are not our produce brokers, 
so that it is independent testimony of the~ good tea 
produced, (Applause.) In regard to Macduff tea, we 
have not yet sold it under the name of ‘ Macduff 
Tea,” not because we do not think quite as highly 
of it, but because a smaller quantity is being pro- 
duced, and we have not yet got the requisite machin- 
ery for manufacturing it. At present it is being sold 
on the estate as green leaf. I have no doubt it will 
be sold in London under its own name by-and-bye, 
and prove satisfactory. 

{ think the shareholders will see from all these 
statements that we have reason to be satisfied with 
our property. There is no doubt that the repayment 
of our loans will deprive us of the income which we 
have hadin the past from borrowing upon debentures 
and lending at a little higher rate in Ceylon. On 
the other hand, the shareholders will be re- 
lieved shortly of any liability upon debentures, 
and a considerable first charge on the income 
will be cavneelled. Your returns will depend 
upon what the two estates yield to you. These 
cost you some £5,000 less than your paid-up capital. It 
we thought it unlikely that we should get a good re- 
turn, we would have to consider whether we should 
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not realise our estates. I believe we would be able to 
doso, at any rate, at the prices at which they stand in 
our books. When welent upon them they were valued 
at over £50,000, and we hold them at about £25,000. I 
believe that in a very short time you could easily realise 
your £25,000. (Applause.) Your Secretaries have, 
however, submitted to the Directors a statement show- 
ing what they think might, when the tea is in full 
bearing, be the return from these estates. It will be 
some time yet before your estates are up to their full 
productive power; but certainly, from what has been 
shown tous, wethinkthat thereisa fair prospect of 
our getting so considerable a return as to make it un- 
desirable to wind up the Company. In point ot fact, we 
shouldrest content with our success, and continue to 
work these two estates, which will now have three 
classes of products, and which, we believe, will con- 
tinue to yield to the shareholders satisfactory and in- 
creasing returns. (Applause.) 

If there are any questions to be asked, I shall be 
tlad to answer them. Meantime, I beg to move the 
adoption of the report. (Applause.) 

Rev. Dr. GRANT said:—I have much pleasure in se- 
conding the motion that has been made by the Ohair- 
man. He has stated so well, and so fully, the pre- 
sent position of the Company that it would be alto- 
gether superfluous in me to addany remark, I may 
simply state that I am satisfied that, having regard 
to the nature of the properties we hold, and also 
the loans, there is every reason to believe that this 
Company will enjoy a much larger measure of pro- 
sperity than it has done for many years past. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Ropert Davipson:—I have great pleasure in 
proposing the re-election of Mr..J. Brooks Wright and 
Mr. J. B. MacBrayne as Directors of the Company. 
I think we cannot do better than leave it in their 
hands. They know the Company from the very com- 
mencement, have taken a great interest in it, and 
have brought it to the present satisfactory state that 
it is in. 

Mr. Wm. Bottomley, Junr.—I have much pleasure 
in seconding the re-election of the Directors that now 
retire. We all feel that we are indebted to them for 
their great attention to the Company. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. James M‘Kinnon.—I rise to move the re- 
appointment of Mr. Alex. Moore, C.A., as Auditor, 
and that his remuneration be ten guineas. 

Mr. George Duthie.—I beg to second Mr. Moore’s 
appointment. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 

Se eee 


A COFFEE RING. 
(Daily Telegraph, June 16th.) 

It might be imagined, from the existence of a 
COffee-room in every hotel, inn, or tavern of any 
Pretensions in the British Isles, that the use of 
COffee is much more extended among us than is 
rCally the case. In France the consumption of coffee 
1s ten times, and in the United States five times, 
greater than that of tea, while in the United 
Kingdom the annual consumption of tea is very 
nearly five pounds per head of the entire population, 
while that of coffee is less than one pound per 
head. Three explanations have been suggested by 
experts for this seeming anomaly. ‘The first is a 
belief that coffeeis heating, und more suited to a 
dry than to a moist climate; the second, the heavy 
taxation to which coffee was subjected by Mr. 
Pitt, and remained in force, with slight modific- 
ations, until, in 1872, Mr. Lowe, then Chancellor 
of the Ixchequer, reduced the duty to fourteen 
shillings per hundredweight and to twopenceper pound 
for the kiln-dried, roasted or ground article; and the 
third, the unconquerable indisposition of the con- 
suming population to put themselves to the smallest 
extra trouble and inconvenience in preparing coffee 


for their immediate use, instead of resorting to 
the cheaper and more popular beverage, tea. Few 
are aware that the use of tea and coffeein Western 
Europe is, comparatively speaking, a modern in- 
novation. In that instructive and interesting 
work, ‘‘The Dawn of British Trade to the Hast 
Indies, as Recorded in the Court Minutes of the 
East India Company between 1599 and 1603”—for 
which we are indebted to the industry and research 
of that indefatigable antiquary, the late Mr. Henry 
Stevens, of Vermont, who supplied American 
books to the British Museum for many years— 
no mention of either tea or coffee occurs. We 
learn, indeed, from Mr, Stevens that in 1603 pepper 
was so valuable a commodity as to necessitate 
“the providinge of six sewtes of canves dublett 
and hose without pocketts for six: porters to 
weare while imploied in the fillinge of bagges 
with pepper brought home by the goode shippe 
Assention from the Hast Indies.” It is obvious 
from this entry that when a pound of pepper was 
worth about twenty-five shillings the porters en- 
gaged in unloading it could not be trusted with 
pockets in their canvas suits. Nota pound of tea 
or coffee seems, however to have been imported to 
this country from the East downto 1603, in which 
year Queen Hlizabeth died; and we know from 
Mr. Froude’s ‘* History of England” that the Virgin 
Queen and her maids of honour breakfasted upon 
shins of beef and tankards of small beer, and washed 
their hands—of which, by the way, the vain 
Queen was excessively proud—with ‘ Castle,” or 
Castil, ‘‘ soape,” worth about ten shillings a bar. 
The first mention of tea—or, as it was then called, 
tay—-as an article of British commerce occurs in a 
letter written by a Mr, Wickham, on the 27th 
of June, 1615, which appears in the records of 
the Hast India Company. Shortly after that 
date, small parcels of tea, valued at ten pounds 
sterling per pound, were imported from Chinato the 
Hast Indies, whence they made their way to London 
as presents to some of its wealthy cltizens. The 
first large consignment of tea was receivedin 1657 
by Mr. Thomas Garway, a London merchant, and 
with it he opened ‘‘a stand,” known in our times 
as ‘*Garraway’s Coffee House,” for the sale, not 
of coffee, but of tea. 

The first coffee-house really deserving to bear that 
name which was opened in the Metropolis for the 
sale of the decoction from the Arabian berry was 
established in 1652 by Pasqua. in Newman’s-court, 
Cornhill. Pasqua, a Greek, was servant to Mr, 
Edwards, a Turkey merchant, and the taste for 
the new beverage increased so rapidly that coffee- 
houses became common in London at the date of 
the Restoration of Charles II. It is recorded in 
‘“« Hyelyn’s Diary,” on May 10th, 1637, that ‘ there 
came in that year to the college of Balliol, in Ox- 
ford, one Nathaniel Conopios, out of Greece, 
who was the first that ever I saw drink 
coffee, which custom came not into England 
until about thirty years later.’ D’Israeli mentions, 
in his ‘Curiosities of Literature,” that a great 
prejudice against the use of coffee existed among 
the women of France and England, on the 
ground that it was supposed to be the cause of 
sterility among them. When, therefore, the London 
coffee-houses were burnt down in the Great Fire 
of 1665, a ‘‘ Women’s Petition against Coffee ” was 
extensively signed, praying that the shops and taverns 
where the pernicious beverage was prepared and 
sold might not be rebuilt. A more reasonable anti- 
pathy to coffee-houses sprang up in 1675, when they 
were temporarily closed by Danby, one of Charles 
II.’s Ministers, because of their Puritan origin. 
They were reopened, however, next year, at the 
earnest solicitation of the traders, and for a while” 
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coffee was more popular than tea. Alexander 
Pope resembled Voltaire in his inordinate liking 
for the former, and a well-known passage in 
‘The Rape of the Lock” tells us that ‘ coffee, 
which makes the politician wise, And see through 
all things with his half-shut eyes, Sent up new 
vapours to the Baron’s brain, New stratagems 
the radiant lock to gain.’”’ The demand for the 
berry soon became so great that Arabia was unable 
to supply enough. It began, therefore, to be cultiy- 
ated in Batavia and Java by the Dutch, by the 
inhabitants of the West Indies, and by the planters 
of Brazil. In England the best coffee is supposed 
to be a mixture of Mocha and Plantation, while 
in the United States there is an immense import- 
ation of the Rio berry. 

ES eee 

AND COCONUT CULTIVATION 

IN FLORIDA, 


Coconut raising is a growing industry in Southern 
Florida. Pineapple and coconuts pay very well. 
Ten thousand pineapples can be raised, it is said, 
to an acre, and the same amount of space will 
support fifty coconut trees. The latter require 
very little cultivation, They begin to bear at 
from nine to twelve years of age, and produce 
from 80 to 150 nuts to the tree. They bring about 
five cents apiece to the grower. Many groves have 
been planted within a few years. One new Jersey 
gentleman has 330,000 trees.—P.M. Budget, June 6th, 


ee Se 
DEMAND AND SUPPLY: TEA. 


The development of tea-planting in India furnishes 
one of the most extraordinary chapters in the economic 
history of this country. It is about 30 years ago, that 
a practical beginning was made with it, and one of 
the first concerns, the Assam Oompany, had to pass 
through a severe trial as some people in Oalcutta may 
still remember; but fortunately it stood the test, an | 
has become the largest and one of the most success- 
ful concerns in this industry. In the early days of 
tea-planting there were many contingencies opposing 
its progress, but apparently nothing could arrest it, 
neither the unhealthiness of the climate to the early 
settlers, nor the vexations of the land laws and 
labour enactments. The absence of roads, and the 
difficulty of navigation in rivers unsurveyed and full 
of snags, proved but temporary barriers to an enterprize, 
which, inits rapid development, has no comparison in 
other countries. 

Only relatively it may be compared with the activity 
which prevailed inthe newly discovered gold-fields of 
California and Australia, or with the development of 
sheep-farming and horse-breeding in the colonies, but the 
comparison is imperfect in many ways. For tea cultiv- 
ation the land was secured in unhealthy outlying hilly 
districts, labour had tobe imported toclear the land, 
there was the difficulty of getting goodseed ; of rearing 
seedlings, and of keeping the ground clear, and then 
they had to wait three or four years before getting the 
first crop, provided in the meantime the cultivation was 
not interfered with by red spider, blight or any other 
contingency. It was sinking money with interest upon 
interest, in expectation that the result would in the end 
prove beneficialand lasting. This chapter is not yet 
closed, but with a nucleus garden in full bearing, tno 
extension of cultivation is comparatively safer than 
opening out new ones in this way; every year more 
area is added to the cultivation, which explains the 
annual increase of manufactured tea. It is almost cert- 
ain thatin afew years hence 100 millions of pounds will 
be available for export and local consumption. 

Besidvs this increase fromIndia proper thereis a rapid 
development of the sam : industry in Ceylon, which at- 
tracts the attention of all who have invested money in 
this undertaking. 

To view of such stupendous strides by which the sup- 
ply is being augmented, we look with some auxiety to 
discover the sources of demand which has stimulated 
this feverish activity, 


PINEAPPLE 


Itis a generally asserted and accepted belief that, 
when there is a demand for an article, the supply will 
be forthcoming to meet it; but in this case it looks 
very much, as if an enormous supply is being manu- 
factured for which by forced measures a demand has 
to be created. According to the principles of National 
economy, this is really a most artificial and unnatural 
proceeding, upsetting all the preconceived notions of 
free-traders. 

But this is not all—Indian tea had to force itself upon 
the attention of the trade, in competition with a well 
developed and established business of old standing; 
the tea trade from China. In spite of itsinherent good 
qualities of strength in liquor and appearance in 
leaf, it had to conquer a market and overcome a pre- 
judice of taste with consumers accustomed to the Ohina 
beverage. 

Last but not leastit must be bornein mind, that the 
countries accustomed to drink tea are limited te Eng- 
land, America, Russia, Australia and Scandinavia ; 
besides what is consumed in China and the neighbour- 
ing countries of Oentral Asia. Most of these countries 
have a rapidly increasing population, but beyord this 
little new ground has been opened out for consumption, 
though the Oalcutta Tea Syndicate has made praise- 
worthy efforts to introduce it elsewhere. 

If this is then a correct exhibition of the tea industry 
in India and of the prospects abroad, we fail to discover 
any prompt resources to improve prices. Apparently 
there is nothing to look to but a saving in cost of pro- 
duction, to improve the remunerative returns from 
tea-planting. A preferential duty in favour of Indian tea 
over Ohina produce inthe English and Colonial market, 
may cause a reaction, but this contingency is at present 
out of reckoning, and will require years of active agit- 
ation to influence home circles. 

It has required a great deal of pushing and touting 
from India, tointerest the home trade, andit has re- 
quired a great deal of manipulating and mixing to as- 
similate Indian tea with China brands in order to suit 
the taste of the consumer. The quautity now a nnually 
sold shows, that this work has been well done and ef- 
fectively performed. We have shown a drark side of 
the picture, still we are far from taking a pessi mist view 
of the general situation for tea in this couptry. An 
enterprize, that has shown so much vitality, that has 
overcome so many obstacles, must have the elements in 
it to triumph over present difficulties. However,it is 
desirable to shorten the trial, and to do so, courage and 
prudence must prevail. Couragethat will abandon un- 
remunerative parts of cultivation and prudence in the 
extension of paying properties; economy in working 
expenses, coupled with reduction in ordinary charges, 
whilst it passes from the producer to the consumer. 
We are aware, that most of these items have had the 
careful attention of the Calcutta Agency Houses, re- 
presenting the proprietary capital invested in tea, and 
we sympathise with the efforts, made by shippers, to 
break through the combination of shipowners, who try 
to impose upon them rates of freight by artificial means. 
Let them but persevere and success is certain, because 
every year larger and faster steamers are built, which 
with improvements in machinery can supply speed with 
economy. Finally we could suggest that more efforts 
be made to make tea a cheap and favourite beverage 
for the native population of this country. For common 
tea the price is now very low and practically within 
reach of the great mass of the people. There is no 
prejudice against it either of caste or religion; it is 
often solicited by native servants of European house- 
holds during the rainy season and cold weather months, 
which shows that the natives are sensible of its healthy 
effect upon the system. 

It is well-known that in all Oentral Asia, in the coun- 
tries bordering upon India, the people are addicted to 
tea drinking, and it forms with them a favorite bever- 
age; practically the people of Asia with the exception 
of India, Burmah and the Islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago are ardent consumers of tea. Efforts have re- 
peatedly been made to increase the trade in “ brick 
tea’? across the border, but very little has yet been 
done to introduce it, and make it popular amongst tLe 
inhaLitants of this country. 
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Of late we hear constantly of the ery of increasing 
drunkenness, the extension in the sale of obnoxious, in- 
toxicating liquors and protests against the spread of 
the outstill system ; why not combat this evil, by offer- 
ing a cheap health-preserving beverage to the people 
as a.substitute; instead of inveighing against the in- 
roads of drunken habits and calling for repressive meas- 
ures to check the sale of intoxicating liquors. We see 
in this direction a great future for the Indian tea 
trade which while benefiting the industry would exer- 
cise a great influence for good on the people. Doctors 
and Missionaries without detriment to their calling 
could do much to make tea-drinking popular with the 
people of this country and the more enlightened section 
of the Native community might co-operate and com- 
bine in their efforts to encourage it. We recommend 
this suggestion to the Calcutta Tea Association, but 
must leave them to concert practical measures for carry- 
ing it into effect. 

Tea atfour annas a pound ora 40z. packet for an 
anna, packed and made up at the factory in stanial, 
labelled and marked, should be saleable in every bazaar; 
retail dealers being allowed a liberal discount for intro- 
ducing it. The Tea Syndicate should prepare a 
standard quality to insure uniformity, as much as 
possible, besides providing a label with a registered 
trade-mark. 

The disposal of cheap common tea in India, upon 
which all intermediate charges weigh comparatively 
heavily, would not only curtail the amount for export to 
other quarters, where it merely helps to depress the 
market, but would gradually open a large local market 
and restore the tea industry to a healthy and pro- 
sperous condition. If it once becomes a habit with the 
population of this country to consume tea, we shall see 
a growing demand for an article which is now forced 
by over-supply in excessive quantity in the home market. 

(The writer of this article, was not at thetime aware 
that his suggestion about selling the low class teas in 
this country had already been taken up and was being 
practiewly dealt with.)—Jndian Minancia. Review. 


> é 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


(Translated for the Straits Times ) 

The cinchona planters in Java hope to make head 
against the low prices likely to ruie in the near future 
by devoting their energies to the production of bark 
containing a high percentage of quinine. In their 
opinion, this new departure will improve their prospects 
considerably, provided care be taken to keep cinchona 
planting within moderate bounds, Those interested in 
the movement intended to send out an expert to Ceylon, 
to see how matters stand there with his own eyes, with 
instructions to judge for himself and not rely on hear 
say. He will be commissioned to make diligent en- 
quiries on the spot, and make an approximate estimate 
of how long it would take for the output of bark in 
Ceylon to be checked for good. These planters also pur- 
pose, by means of joint action, to aid one another in 
passjng through the expected period of low quotations 
acco mpanied by produetion ef inferior barks. 

The advantage of having more than one string to 
a bow has signally become prominent in the case of 
Jaya tea. Forinstance when the London Market proved 
slack, that article oftentimes found ready sale on the 
continent. Hence it is that, last season, Java tea did 
not show any great decline in operations, and some- 
times realised higher prices than Indian tea of like 
quality. This mainly arises fromimprovements in the 
article arising from the more’general use of seeds from 
India and Oeylon. 

Among the countr: people in Palembang, the Govern- 
ment has been making strenuous efforts to push on 
coconut growing. Hach family has been directed to 
plant at least ten coconuts. The people did not fail to 
follow the injunction. This result has proved .ncour- 
aging enough to induce the Government to go a step 
further in the same direction, The alarming dimin- 
ution in the aumber of India rubber trees in consequence 
of the reckless felling to which they had been subjected, 
jas aroused the local authorities to take active 
rasures to stay the mischief. The natives haye 


hence been enjoined to set to work planting these 
trees so far as lies in their power, more than th 
have hitherto done, but without neglecting the 
planting of rattans and other useful articles. 

In Palembang, plantation enterprise has made a 
start under circumstances of considerable difiiculty 
in keeping together coolies recruited at heavy ex- 
pense, These fellows notwithstanding contracts and 
agreements, take every opportunity of shirking the 
work they had stipulated to do. The planters 
finding themselves quite at the mercy of their 
labourers, have applied to the Netherlands Indian 
Government for protection in the shape of a drastic 
coolie ordinance. The planters there confidently hope 
for something of the kind being conceded to them 
erelong, from the powerful influences at their com- 
mand in official circles at Batavia. 

_ On the East coast of Sumatra, planting enterprise 
is in a sufficiently forward state to admit of a rail- 
way in Langkat being taken in hand. The success 
hitherto of the Deli railway is a stimulusto further 
ventures in the same direction. From political 
point of view, the more railways there the better. 
More rapid means of communication will form the sur- 
est mean to curb disorder and check tribulent slements. 


ee 
THE FUTURE OF CINCHONA BARK CROPS 
FROM CEYLON. 


We have been favoured with the following ex- 
tracts from the letter of a well-known proprietor of 
estates in Southern India now in England, and 
who is very anxious—like so many more—to get 
reliable information in reference to the Ceylon 
cinchona enterprise and the future prospects of crop- 
harvestings. The information he seeks is much more 
easily put in the form of questions than it is to 
supply the answer thereto. Here is the letter in all 
its suggestiveness :— 

We ail in England are most puzzled about cinchona 
in Ceylon: the reports we get are entirely contradictory. 
—— who lately returned from a tour through Ceylon 
speaks of the ‘‘uprooting’’ as enormous, yet the root 
bark sold in London last year was only 1,029,000 Ib. 
which at the rate of 1b toa tree would give only 
1,029,000 as treesuprooted out of the estimated 50,000,000. 
The following figures published by Woodhouse & Co. 
are both instructive and puzzling, but you may take 
them as correct, as Woodhouse & Co. are most care- 
ful :— 

Analysis of Ceylon bark offered at public sales for 
the last four years :— 


Renewed. Natural Root. Branch : 
stem, 

per cent.. percent. per cent. percent. 
1883... saenlG: 30 34 4] 
1884 .. we 86 17 4 43 
1885... ey 88 9 5 51 
TS8G. cfs" anole 26 *43 6 22 
4 months 
1887... awe OD *50 9 ~.. 6 


* This seems to point to much coppicing being done, 
but then why does the branchjfall off so much. When 
a tree is coppiced, it gives its proportion of branch 
as well as stem. 

Then again the relative proportions of renewed and 
branch in the years 1884 and 1555 seem strange as wien 
much shaving and stripping go on, but few branches 

re cut. 

a I shall be exceedingly obliged if you will give 
me your opinion as to the prospect of Ceylon 
bark shipments tor the future and answers to the 
following questions, As I have a copy of this, the num- 
ber to the answer will do. It is I know impossible 
to answer these questions with any accuracy but please 
make guesses for my private inforation :— : 

1. What is the probable total yield of bark (dry) 
per tree uprooted in Ceylon taking the average of all 
trees uprooted large and small, dead and dying ? 

2. Of the total yield of dry bark per tree uprooted 
what would be the proportion of root? eis 
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3. Probable yield of harvest bark (bark from up- 


rooted trees not included) per tree per annum old | 


and young, barked or not barked, taking average for 
all the trees growing in Ceylon. 

People talk about decreased shipments in future, 
but if much coppicing and uprooting is done during 
the next two years, are not the shipments likely to 
be large ? I shall be very much obliged if you will 
give me your opinion. I have a good deal of cinchona 
now andmust be guidedincropping by the prospects 
of Oeylon shipments. 

4, People again talk of the great mortality among 
cinchona trees after they reach five years old; what 
do you imagine to be the percentage of mortality 
among trees over five years on estates where cinchonas 
do not grow very well ? 

5. What might it be on estates where they do grow 
well ? 

6. Supposing the acreage planted withcinchona in 
Oeylon to be 50,000 acres, what would be the propor- 
tions where cinchona grows well, and where badly ? 

Question 3. The average yield of bark (dry) per tree 
(succirubra and officinalis) uprooted on all the Nilgiri 
Government estates in 1885 was 3.80. 

Increasing Consumption of Bark.—Dr. Cornish of 
Madras says the consumption might be largely in- 
creased in India. 

In Burma, fever must be the prevalent disease 
owing tothe extent of swamps and rice cultivation 
also of jungle. Quinetum made from branch bark 
which is now flooding and depressing the market in 
Europe and put up insmall bottles might be distri- 
buted throughout India and Burma by the Govern- 
ment servants. In China the consumption might be 
enormous. Small bottles of quinetum might be distri- 
buted there through the Missionaries; also in Africa. 
It would havo to be given gratis at first until the people 
appreciated it. 

If any scheme could be formed for this I would 
join it. Of the bark sold in London in March + 
yielded under 13 percent of quinine. All the buyers 
say that if + of the bark could be taken off the 
market prices would rise at once. In December the 
market was rising. I sold then at 4d the unit. I 
attended the sale, the competition was brisk and prices 
would have gone onrising, but forthe enormous imports 
from Ceylon during the first 4 months of this year. 
For your own information make a little calculation of 
the profit you would make if you threw away all your 
bark under 14 percent and sold the remainder at 44d 
the unit. 

The unit at present through the enormous receipts 
from Ceylon has been knocked down to 2% to 3d. 

We and other Ceylon residents would be as much 
pleased as this Indian Cinchona proprietor to have 
reliable answers to the very practical questions he 
puts; but we fear it is impossible to look for them. 
The area of the cinchona region in Ceylonis so 
wide and the circumstances of cinchona fields and 
of soil and climate are so varied that 
it is impossible to say from the experience 
gained in one locality what the average for 
outturn or mortality throughout the country 
may be. All that we can do is to show some of 
the good results gained in the cultivation of cin- 
chona and leave inferences to be drawn as to what the 
averages may be. Coppiced succirubra trees in 
Ceylon at a medium elevation have given 8 lb. 
per tree of dry bark (quill, bravich, and shavings). 
Officinalis trees, 6 years old, rooted up in Dim- 
bula, averaged 4% 1b. dry bark. Seven years old 
trees are considered to be equal each to one lb. 
of dry bark per tree per annum; indeed if only 
planted 300 trees to the acre, some planters count on 
this quantity twice a year. Now the great fact shewn 
by Messrs. Woodhouse’s figures is that the up- 
rooting process has not been going on to the 
extent some people imagine. On the  con- 
trary in a large number of districts, cinchona 
seems to be established if not as a perennial 


tee, at least with a certain lease of life, even although 


for 


liable to be shaved annually or biennially. Of 
course there has been a considerable proportion of up- 
rooting and dying out; and 50,000 acres is now 
far too high an estimate for the extent under 
cinchona, Buta great deal remains ; and under the 
influence of the fear that Java is going to fill 
the market erelong, we suspect Ceylon planters are 
bound to keep up heavy cinchona exports until 
that evil day for them, set in. 


ners Sve ee Se Sa 
LETTERS FROM JAMAICA:—NO XVIII. 


WEATHER AND CROPS—BLUE MOUNTAIN COVYEE—ADULT- 
BRATION—COFFEE IN CEYLON, INDIA AND BRAZIL— 
PROSPECTS TOR INVESTORS IN JAMAICA, 

Blue Mountain District, Jamaica, 14th May, 1887. 
The weather for some weeks has been cool and 

pleasant, and lately a forecast of the *‘ May sea- 
sons,” equivalent to our Ceylon “ little monsoon,”’ 
was heralded in very nice showers, just the weather 
planting. Truly April and May would seem, 
from. my present experiences, to be the best months 
for planting in Jamaica. Indeed there are not many 
months in the High Blue Mountain District during 
which good stumps might not be safely put in, 
as the soilis always moist and cool, and mist and 
light showers frequent. As regards crops the pro- 
mises for 1887-88 are so far above the average, 
especially in the lower districts which have now 
blossomed, I scarcely remember to have seen a finer 
or more perfect blossom; and the weather has since 
been suitable toset it, if we but have an average 
season, and fine weather for the bona fide Blue 
Mountain estates ata high elevation, crops will be 
as large as they are small this year; most estates 
will not yield half as much as they did last erop. 
T have heard that one property, which gave 10 tierces 
last year, is not expected to give more than two 
or three, and another which gave 25 tierces is only 
to yield some 8 or 10 this season, so very dread- 
fully did most of the high properties suffer from the 
awful cyclones of June and August 1836. As but 
about 10,000 cwt. of genuine Blue Mountain coffee 
are calculated to be shipped during a good average 
year, the supply is likely to be very short in the 
Liverpool market, and prices should consequently 
rise though they have not yet done so in pro- 
portion to the medium qualities in London, because 
of the short supplies from Brazil. It would be very 
satisfactory to planters on this side of the water, to 
get some really authenticated information as to the 
cause of the smallness of the Brazil crop,and to learn 
if itis true, that that immense coffee-producing 
country is never likely again to ship such enormous 
crops as six million bags, as has been on some 
occasions accomplished. I suppose the Tropical 
Agriculturist is sure to give its readers the most 
valuable information, to all interested in cotfee 
whether as growers, buyers, or sellers. If our 
Home Government would but do coffee planters 
justice, and stop roguery by preventing cotiee being 
sold in an adulterated state, and let people mix 
their own chicory or what other abomination which 
they seem to deem palatable for themselves, it 
would help much to sustain British coffee planters 
in these days of leaf disease and small crops, to 
compete more successfully against those more 
favoured countries yielding heavier crops; for no 
doubt in the long run, ‘ quantity pays better than 
quality. 

I have read in the local Gleane- an ex- 
tract from a report of Mr. Pasteur, the wll-knowa 
and experienced Mincing Lane broker, on the 
coffees exhibited at the ‘‘Colinderies” who gives 
his opinion that India now stands first and fore- 
most among British possessions both for the 
quantity and quality ofits production, but I doubt 
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whether even ‘‘Cannon’s celebrated Mysore”’ coffee 
fetches as high prices as some of our favoured 
Jamaica brands which sell at between 130s and 
140s a ecwt., but of course Mysore, Coorg, and the 
Nilgiris have the pull in heavier crops, cheaper 
and more abundant labour, easier means of trans- 
port, and getting the coffee cured off the estate. 
Mr. Pasteur regrets that the fine samples which were 
exhibited in the Ceylon Court were but the last van- 
ishing remains of what even nine or ten years ago was 
the most extensive and most flourishing of the coffee 
crops raised on British soil, by British enterprise and 
capital. But we will hope it may prove not the last 
vanishing remains ‘‘ for latest Ceylon advices seem to 
point, as if ‘King Coffee’ were ina measure to become 
‘redivivus.’ It may probably be the growth of 
tea, cinchona and other new products are sup- 
plying the need that coffee experienced from being 
too much left to its own sweet surroundings, all the 
jungle and bush being ruthlessly cut away helping 
no doubt to introduce, foster and spread leaf disease : 
which may now be becoming less virulent in its 
attacks. What Mr. Pasteur says of the jine samples 
of Ceylon coffee after years of leaf disease con- 
vinces me [ am right in supposing that, if the 
Ceylon plan of curing factories had been adopted 
in Jamaica, Blue Mountain coffee need not have 
sold any lower than it does now, or been in any 
way deteriorated by being cured for shipment at the 
sea level ; for surely it is not the curing in the 
hills that gives Blue Mountain coffee its well- 
earned and established reputation; but the soil, 
the climate, the elevation and the extraordinary 
suitableness of Jamaica for the growth and cultiy- 
ation of the coffee tree that produces such results. 
I note that Mr. Pasteur thinks Jamaica the most 
hopeful of our colonies for the investment of 
capital in coffee plantations, but I would caution 
any capitalists or experienced coffee planters not 
to act hurriedly, but come out to see for them- 
selves: true there is plenty of virgin land left, 
thousands of acres, as stated by Mr. D. Morris now 
sub-Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, but it is 
mostly inaccessible, very steep and exposed to hurri- 
canes and Northers. Moreover, any extensive ad- 
dition to the present area under cultivation would 
add to the already existing scarcity and dearness 
of labour, and unless Government opened up the 
country by good cart roads, the expenses of 
transport would be very considerable, and as crops 
to the acre not so heavy in Jamaica as in India, 
Ceylon, Brazil and Central America, the cost of 
placing it on boardship would be largely enhanced. 
To those who like myself have been so fortunate as to 
secure an old coffee plantation with some available 
forest left, and works and buildings erected and 
within a reasonable distance of Kingston, it is a 
different matter, and they may be able after 
patient toil to work out an independence, for coffee 
seems to take longer to come into full bearing 
than it does in Ceylon, but of its lasting qualities 
there can be no doubt as evinced by many fine 
patches of coffee, which must have been in its 
prime during the old slavery days, and are still in 
existence, and looking and bearing well. There 
are but few chances now of meeting with an old 
coffee property ; most of them are too far gone, 
or have no ‘“ back sands,” but if one such would 
be met with, and capital judiciously expended by 
an experienced planter, the results would by God’s 
blessing be certain to turn out a successful and 
paying investment. W.S. 
—_——_ > 
CINCHONA IN JAVA. 
The Netherlands Indian news contained in the 


Straits Limes received by the M. M. steamer contained 


the information that the Java cinchona planters had 
resolved to send one of their number to Ceylon to see 
and report to them what were the actual facts as 
regards this product in our island and to gather 
statistics as to our probable future export of bark. In 
the paper received by the P. & O. steamer last night 
we learn that the Java planters are seriously alarmed 
at the enormous outturn which continues from 
Ceylon, thus keeping prices down; but that it is 
firmly believed that the superior quality of 
Java bark will gain for it the ultimate victory. 
The most startling piece of news, however, is 
that the Government haye resolyed to retire 
from competition with private growers and 
are to sell their plantations. The reason of this 
is said to be that the upkeep of the gardens is 
being conducted at a dead loss; but it is added, 
that from the outset the Government never in- 
tended to grow cinchona for the sake of gain; and 
now that its example has been followed so largely 
by private individuals it can retire from its pos- 
ition of “‘nursing mother.” As many of the trees 
on these plantations are the finest in the world as 
regards richness of the bark in quinine sulphate, 
there is likely to be brisk competition among 
buyers. The following are the paragraphs referred 
to:— 


Now that cinchona growing no longer proves so profit- 
able as of yore, the Government is said to intend to 
sell its plantations where the cultivation of bark has 
been carried on for years. Planters in spite of the low 
prices ruling for bark, do manage to realise a little 
profit. The Government, notwithstanding the extensive 
area under cinchona always kept up to the mark, can- 
not see its way to secure a remunerative return. At 
the outset it was never intended by the Government 
to grow cinchona for the sake of gain, but to get a good 
example in cultivating that useful tree. The Govern- 
ment in fact wishes to get rid of valuable property 
which will yield handsomely under good management, 
because somehow or Other, it cannot ensure the secur- 
ing of the latter. For deriving the income of the State 
party from the produce of the soil, a good case can be 
made out. In Europe the idea of the State turning 
planter or miner is decried on the ground of its never 
securing good work, but, even there, this long received 
doctrine does not now command unqualified accept- 
ance. In colonies, this principle does not suit all cases, 
especially when Government management comes up to 
the standard aimed atin private enterprise. If the sale 
be carried out, the cinchona plantations will readily 
find buyers. 


The cinchona planters in Java look forward with 
alarm and apprehension to the struggle for existence 
between them and their fellowsin Ceylon, from whence 
an enormous output of bark keeps down prices to a 
ruiuous extent, without any prospect of the outturn 
lessening for the present. Java bark will undoubtedly 
gain the mastery from superior quality. Meanwhile 
planters there handicapped as they are by fiscal burdens 
and hindrances unknown in Oeylon, will be hard put 
to it. For them the outlook at present is dark enough. 
Few of them expect better times to set in immedi- 
ately after the anticipated victory. 

- Oh 
COMMERCIAL “RINGS”: COFFEE. 
Both the coffee ring in New York and the corn 


ring in Chicago have broken down. The leading 
“bull” house in each “corner” has been ruined. 
Certain firms had deliberately set themselves to buy 
up all the available corn and coffee with the view 
of reselling it an enormously increased price; but 
the supply proved to be greater than they had 
anticipated, their purchasing power became ex- 
hausted, and, dreading the consequence of haying on 
their hands vast stores of corn and coffee which 
nobody wanted, they began to sell. The immediate 
result was a panic. Prices declined with terrible 
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suddenness; the ‘bulls’? could not obtain even 
cost price for their wares; and so the whole fabric 
so carefully built up came tumbling about their ears, 
overwhelming them with swift and utter ruin. 
One firm lost half-a-million dollars in a day. 
There are sixteen million bushels of wheat 
held by the collapsed ring to be sold under the 
hammer for whatever it willfetch. The coffee ring 
forced the price of that commodity from 63 to 22 
cents per pound. These are some of the facts 
of this stupendous ‘ operation,” The failure of 
the firms engaged in it is the least evil result. 
Not only have the consumers, the legitimate buyers, 
had to pay an artificially increased price, but the 
whole market has been demoralised. The enormous 
auction of the Chicago ‘‘ring”’ drew into the city 
about half a million bushels of wheat every day. 
Everybody who had wheat to sell sent it to Chi- 
cago, and there it is now, drugging the market. 
For weeks corn and coffee have been kept up to 
famine prices. The supply has consequently been 
unduly stimulated. The reaction will so convulse 
the whole productive and commercial system, from 
the grower to the consumer, that many an honest 
man will today find ruin knocking at his door. 
And all for what? That a dozen men in Chicago 
and a dozen men in New York may by one gi- 
gantic ‘“‘gamble”’ make colossal fortunes. There is 
no term in the yocabulary of legitimate commerce 
to describe this proceeding. It is an infamous 
conspiracy, entered into for private gain and with 
an utter disregard of the public interest. If not 
technically a crime, it is so morally. People who 
engage in ‘“‘ corners” are enemies of society. 
These disgraceful enterprises are peculiarly Ameri- 
can. They are intimately associated with two leading 
American traits—the haste to become rich and the 
worship of “big” things. The haste to become 
rich is stimulated by the universal admiration the 
American people have for the man with a ‘big 
pile.’ A ten-million-dollar man is a popular deity ; 
and whateyer it is—a prairie, a mountain, a river, 
a city, a benefaction, or a crime—the admiration 
it excites is measured by its ‘bigness.’ But there 
are signs that the Socialistic democracy of America 
is beginning to resent the special form of the tyr- 
anny of capital which is exhibited in these 
“corners.” Here are men who, by sheer force 
of the command of capital, propose to lock up 
and monopolize the possession of the first article of 
food, with the view of compelling people, under fear 
of starvation if need be, to buy from them at whatever 
price they may choose to demand. It is true the Am- 
erican people have not hitherto seen the matter quite 
in that light ; but they have been dazzled by the 
“bigness” of the thing, and we believe the flashy 
brilliancy which has blinded them is beginning 
to wear off. There can be in the breasts of thou- 
sands of Americans today nothing but feelings of 
resentment and disgust towards the defeated and 
ruined confederacy. And we may hope that simi- 
lar feelings on the part of the English commer- 
cial classes will prevent the idea from ever taking 
root here. We had acotton corner in Manchester 
some few years ago, and there haye been attempts 
at a pig-iron ring in Glasgow. But in no case 
that we are aware of has the scheme succeeded ; 
and we may hope that, beyond the natural shrinking 
from the risks that must be run, there is in the 
Hnglish mercantile mind a repugnance to these 
disgraceful plots against legitimate trade and 
against society in general. Why, society would be- 
come impossible if it was always to be placed at the 
merey of some great combination formed for the 
purpose of creating a monopoly of a necessary of 
existence. What if all our sbip-owners. our rail. 
way companies, our corn-factors, and cattle-breeder 


were to combine in order to exact for their services 
or their commodities some unheard-of price which 
would enrich them while impoverishing everybody 
else? These considerations are beginning to be 
understood in America; they are already, we hope 
understood in England. 

_ If we insist with special earnestness on the in- 
iquity of the system, it is because we are conscious 
that public opinion is more powerful to check it 
than legislation. ‘‘ Cornering’’ is even more 
difficult than boycotting to define as a legal offence. 
When aman goes into the market, buys wheat and 
pays for it, how are we to limit his purchases ? 
Having bought, he declines to sell, and why should 
he sell if he has a mind to hold? At what point 
does legitimate trading suddenly become trans- 
formed into mad speculation, involving the public 
in the greatest inconvenience and entailing loss or 
ruin upon thousands of innocent people? All this 
is extremely difficult to define in terms which 
would give society a legal hold upon the offender, 
But public opinion soon perceives where legitimate 
trading ends and ‘‘ cornering’’ begins ; and public 
opinion has its own way of hanging Haman on the 
gallows prepared for Mordecai,.—St. Janves’s Budget. 


————(- > 


TEA ror tom Masses.—With regard to the recent 
movement in Calcutta to cultivate a taste for tea 
among the inhabitants of India, the Hnglishiman 
of the 25th instant says:—‘‘ Today we have the 
pleasure of publishing the prospectus of the ‘Ind- 
ian Tea Supply Company, Limited,’ the shares in 
which we expect will be quickly taken up. The 
scheme has commended itself widely, so that not 
only is there enthusiasm about it in Calcutta, but 
already, before the appearance of an advertisement, 
the Managing Agents are receiving letters about it 
from all parts of India.’’—-Pionecr. 


Tue AMSTERDAM QurininE Works.—In the India 
Mercury some additional particulars are given con- 
cerning the future of this concern, which was sold 
the other day by public auction at about 8,400/. 
Jt is proposed to furnish the works with improved 
machinery for the extraction of alkaloids from 
cinchona bark, and thus to increase the producing 
capacity from 8,000 1b., the former standard, to 
18,000 lb. per annum. ‘This will entail an outlay 
of about 2,8002. The works will resume operations 
with a capital of 21,000/., of which the public 
will be invited to contribute 8,500l., in shares of 
500 florins, or about 42/. each. The purchaser of 
the concern, Mr. W. Sieger, together witha few 
well-known Amsterdam firms, among which are 
the Dutch Trading Company, 8. B. Zeveryn, A. d’Ailly 
& Sons, and C.F’. Boehringer & Sons, of Mannheim. 
The latter firm will take over technical manage- 
ment of the new company, and a chemist trained 
at their Mannheim works has been appointed 
technical manager of the Amsterdam manufactory. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 


Eicuapor OCrncuona.—The falling-off in the 
Cinchona Bark Trade of South American States 
is very noticeable :—Of Peruvian bark, 2,987 


quintals (value 8,961/.) were exported in 1885, and 
only 613 quintals (value 2,452/.) in 1886. This 
is the only article showing a decrease during the 
past year, and it may be noted that the collection 
of cinchona has now been almost abandoned, owing 
to the diflieulty of its transport through the forests 
of the interior, and the fact that its value has so 
declined as to render the product insutflicient to 
cover expenses and freight. ‘The abolition of ex- 
port dues and reduction in freight, have not been 
found suflicient to overcome this drawback, 
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Brick Tras.—On the various sorts of brick teas 
imported through Kiachta the Irkutsk Customs 
authorities are ordered from St. Petersburg to levy 
duties of two, six, and eleven roubles per pood 
respectively.—L. & C. Hxpress, 

Coconuts and Copra In New Guwinna.—We 
have had an application from the Colonial Secretary’s 
Office for a copy of our work ‘ All about the Coconut 
Palm,” to be sent to the Special Commissioner, 
New Guinea, who has applied for information re- 
specting the industry of copra-making &c. 

Henopenttis,—A planter writes :—‘‘ A short ac- 
count of the life of this insect would be of interest 
tomyself and others. Are they indigenous? At 
what rate are they supposed to increase? Where 
are the eggs and young to be found? &c, Have 
any other means besides catching been suggested for 
destroying them?”—This enquiry just shows the 
importance of every well-ordered Mstate having a 
small Library of books of reference including a set 
of the volumes of the Tropical Agriculturist in which 
nearly every possible enquiry as to our chief pro- 
ducts and their enemies will find an answer. In 
vol. IV, page 327-9 our correspondent will find the 
particulars of Helopeltis, which he requires, in a 
Report by Dr. Trimen. 

Tue Lirn or Tra in Assam.—‘ But it is from 
Northern India and Assam mainly that we must gain 
the information calculated to relieve the suspicion that 
the tea-bush under pruning is short-lived, One author- 
ity writing on tea either in Assam or China, speaks 
of 100 years as the life of a tea-bush; but we can- 
not recall where we read that statement whether in 
Fortune’s or Colquhoun’s book? Of more intimate bear- 
ing is the fact that the o1iginal Assam Company began 
operations in the ‘‘forties,’ their first shipment 
of tea being made in 1847. It will be of special inter- 
est to learn whether the clearing from which this was 
gathered is still in operation and if not, what is the 
age of the oldest garden in regular and full cultivation 
in Assam? This is a question which we hope to have 
answered in due course by one or other of the Ceylon 
men now in Northern India who get the Overland Observer 
or by an Assam planter who will read of this discussion in 
his Tropical Agriculturist,’—Overland Observer, May 23rd. 
On the above, a former resident in Ceylon writes :— 
“The first opened gardens of the Company are 
still bearing. Ordinary pruning does not seem to 
tell on the tea tree; but double pruning where the 
stems are cut down to and under the surface of 
the soil and till the field looks like a piece of 
ground hoed up and ready for planting, such 
pruning is often followed by a slight percentage of 
mortality.—Assam, June, 1887.” 

Twa ror Canaps.—lIt is reported that the direct 
orders for tea for the Canadian market sent out 
from Montreal to China and Japan up to the 
beginning of the current month show a decrease 
of 25 per cent. against the corresponding period 
last year. The fall off is, it is suggested, partly 
accounted for by the changes in the trade, which 
enable importers ordering direct to obtain supplies 
so much more rapidly than formerly that they 
do not need to hold one-fourth the stocks they 
held in former years, hence they order more 
frequently as the need arises. Another explanation 
is said to be the fact that any army of tea merchants 
from England has lately invaded Canada, and is 
offering black teas at very low prices throughout 
the Dominion. Montreal dealers are said to be 
to some extent alarmed by the scarcity of business in 
new season’s China and Japan teas.—L. dC, Uxpress, 
June 17th, 

Covrer.—A collapse of the coffee and wheat 
speculations has unsettled the New York Stock 
market. All prices have declined, the selling be- 
ing general in speculative shares. Several ‘ opera- 
tors” in Wall-street have suspended payment. 
he panic in the colfee market caused the price 
to drop on the 14th instant, 3 cents per pound, 


with sales of 400,000 bags, breaking the leading 
‘‘bull”’ house and several minor dealers. Messrs. 
B. G, Arnold and Co., of New York, coffee merchants, 
have suspended payment. Their liabilities are re- 
ported to exceed $1,000,090. Messrs. Mackey and 
Small, coffee-brokers. have also supended, their 
liabilities amounting to $150,000. Messrs. Kershew 
and Co.. the firm which took the leading part in 
managing the Chicago wheat ‘ corner,” have sus- 
pended payment. Many smaller houses have also 
failed, the collective losses of these operators 
amounting to $8,000,000. General gratification is 
expressed throughout the country that the specu- - 
lators who ‘‘engineered” the coffee and wheat- 
corners have succumbed.—L. § C. Wxpress, June 17th. 

CIncHONA Marker Prosrecrs.—A planter 
writes:—‘*My London friends send me enclosed 
cutting from the Public Ledger of 24th June :— 

CincHona has been quiet and no auctions have 
been held, owing to the Jubilee celebrations. The 
public auctions held on the 2nd instant at Amsterdam 
resulted as follows : 1,065 bales and 160 cases Java, 
for account of the N.T. Jo., the Succirubra sold at 
25¢ to 99c, C. Schuhkraft 15¢ to 76e, Ledgeriana 7¢ 
to 102c, C. Anglica 27¢ to 79c, O. Offiinalis 58c to 
6le; and for private account. The C. Succirubra sold 
at 17¢ to,108c, C. Ledgeriana 10c to 85¢, C. Officinalis 
27¢ to 55e. 

Statement of the movements of “ Peruvian Bark” 
in the United Kingdom, according to the Toard of 
Trade Returns, for the first 5 months of the years— 


1887. 1886. 1885. 

cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Imports so ve 71,416 58,691 47,995. 
Exports ia «>» ©68,833 47,431 40,488 
Left for Home Use 2,582 11,260 7,507 
Declared value, imports £346,205 349,466 854,417 


Statement of the movements of all sorts of Medicina). 
Bark in London in packages during the past two 
years :— : As 
12 months 12 months 12 months 12 months 
June-May. June-May. June-May. June-May 


1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 
Total 12 mths. 75,494 62,753 78,678 75,309 


Statement of the Landings, Deliveries and Stocks, 
of “ Medicinal Bark” in London for the first 5 months 
of the year— 


1887. 1886. 1885. 
Landed pkgs 34,037 28,748 21,847 
Delivered w» 080,152 26,460 25,243 
Stock, May 31 60,224 64,005 76,573 


The following statement exhibits the total quantities 
exported from Ceylon to all parts from Ist October 
(commencement of season) to 19th May:— 


Season 1886-87 .......... crap eee lb. 95,512,402 

US85-86 96; Liesch. cdueeeheess vues 9,794,456 

1884-85: sees case 6,766,195 

1883-84 ........+ Bb nteaeieeee veers 4,878,341 
The following is a statement of the exports from 
Java to all parts from Ist July (commencement of 

season) to March 31 :— 
Private. Govt. Total. 

Season 1886-87 Amst. lb 1,857,576 571,820 1,928.896 
1885-86 os ses 866,672 349,209 1,215,881 
1884-85 ......+00.0. 658,745 345,978 999,728 
1ogse4e, Ara Be 616,202 410,275 1,026,477 


“The total shipments from Oeylon 1886-87 during 

the past 380 weeks only seemed a decrease of 
260,000 1b, 1885-86 but the telegraphic communications 
from Ceylon since that date ought to show our Lon- 
don friends a decrease of nearly 1,500,000 lb. in 
Ceylon bark. The worst feature is the increase 
in Java bark of 700,000 lb. which doubtless 
contains a larger percentage of sulphate ”’ 
The weekly shipments of bark hence are of course 
telegraphed to several London firms, so that dealers 
generally must be well acquainted with the in- 
formation, 
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THE WEST INDIES AT THE COLONIAL 

“AND INDIAN EXHIBITION 1886: NEW 
TROPICAL PRODUCTS PORTION. 


By Sir Avausrus ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G. 

(From address delivered before the Society of Arts.) 

SuaAr.—Sugar; as the main staple, has become so 
much reduced in value that it is # serious question 
whether cultivation’ by the same proprietors can 
be continued for’ long unless ‘some remedy | can 
be found to counterbalance the effect of the Europ- 
ean bounty system upon our unsubsidised cane-sugar 


production. The extension to the British West Ind- 


ies of the’ most favoured nation clause in existing 
treaties with the United States, is also of much im- 
portance. The bounty system is gradually forcing the 
production of sugar out of its natural channel.'- This 
is evident by “the fact’ that 2,500,000 tons of beet 
sugar are now produced, all under the bounty system, 
while the production of the unsubsidised sugar. is 
reduced to 2,000,000 of tons, all the product of tho 
sugarcane, ‘This is free trade with a vengeance, 
and the serious part of it is that we are ruining 


our own industries to create’a monopoly for foreign | 


countries. A great responsibility rests on England for 
all these troubles—troubles which, fortunatly perhaps for 
the West Indies, are extending to the home industries. 
A serious effort should be made to stop the storm 
of discontent which is slowly and surely spreading 
throughout England and in the West India Colonies. 
“A stitch in time saves nine;” unfair trading ought 
no longer to be tolerated by our rulers or people. 

The sugar supply of the world is mostly derived 
from the sugar-cane, from beet-root, and to a small 
extent from the sugar-maple and other vegetable sources. 

The two largest consuming countries are England 
and the United States, the latter country slightly 
im excess of the former—say 1,300,000 tons for United 
States, as against 1,200,000 tons for England. 

All the sugars at the exhibition from the West 
Indies were procuced from the sugarcane, and the 
approximate annual production is about 280,000 tons, 
if we include British Guiana, 

Mr. Lubbock thus reports on these :— 

*‘The sugars exhibited by these Colonies are various, 
and include the brown Muscovado, so much liked by 
our refiners and those of the United States; fine 
yellow Muscovado, suited for grocery purposes, which 
chiefly come from Barbadoes; the well-known bright 
yellow crystallised, mostly from Demerara, but now 
also largely produced in Trinidad, Barbadoes, and 
some of the other islands; and finally, white crystals. 
These sugars are all eminently suitable for the Hoglish 
market, except the white crystals, which cannot 
compete with those of our refiners, not on account 
of any real inferiority, but from the impossibility 
of producing, at a cost which would be profitable, 
that sparkling appearance which our refiners, working 
on a Targe scale, can produce at a merely trifling 
expense,’ 

Raw cane-sugars are most agreeable to the taste, 
whilst a similar kind of beet-sugar is most disagree- 
able in taste and smell, which adjuncts are only 
to be eliminated by a refining process. Consumers 
should note this. Kidney diseases are also said to 
be developed where beet-root sugar is consumed, 

Oocos.—Oocoa, or cacao, is the prepared seed of a 
tree originally discovered in the tropical parts of 
America, Its botanical name is. Theobroma cacao. 
The seed is enclosed in a long pod, varying from 
7 to 10 inches, The plants with pods on were ex: 
hibited in the Trinidad Court. Its value depends 
& good deal upon the treatment of the seed. 

Mr. Henry Pasteur. gives the following particulat's 
‘of cocoa :— 

Cocoa, unlike coffee, requires no expensive machin- 
ery for its preparation; wooden boxes for the fer- 
mentation, and wooden platforms for the drying, 
covered with a moveable shed, are all that is wanted; 
and it is strange that such a large proportion of 
our West India Colonies should ship their produce 
without using these simple means of curing properly, 
There are several modes used 


the finer estate cocoa being sent here. 


in our Colonies for 


curing cocoa, to render it fit for shipment to the 
consuming countries, .The simplest method is to take 
the pod, and strip it, from the seed, wash the seed, 
and then dry it in the sun. The better plan is to 
place a quantity of seed—still enveloped in its 
copious, sweetish pulp—in boxee closely covered, and 
to allow it to ferment for some days; it is then 
washed free of the mucilage that is still left on the 
surface, and after that picked and dried. A further 
improvement has been made upon this treatment by 
refraining from the washing away of the mucilage 
after the fermentation has taken place, and allowing 
it to dry upon the shell which encloses the seed. 
This process is coming more ‘generally into. use, both 
in Trinidad and Grenada. Oocoa requires a rich, 
deep, moist soil, and seems to flourish best at a low 
elevation, The rainfall in Trinidad averages 66 inches 
anpually, and the finest cocoa is grown at an elevation 
of from 60 to 200 feet above the sea leval ; the difticulty 
is in finding land and climate approaching to these 
conditions. The planter, finding the position and 
soil suitable for the enterprise, and willing to be 
patient until his cocoa tree has arrived at maturity, 
will find in the fourth year results sufiicient to pay 
him. The world’s. production of cocoa has been 
variously estimated at 100,000,000 lb. to 120,000,000, 
of which our English Oolonies furnish quite 25,000,000 
lb. which mostly find, their way to London. In Trini- 
dad only, there is a competition on the part of the 
United States of America and Frence for the inferior 
qualities, which are sold at the shipping port, all 
The home 
consumption of Great Britain shows a steady increase 
of about 750,000 lb. yearly, the consumption, in 1885, 
being 14,500,000 Ib. The English Government has 
taken Trinidad and Grenada cocoa for the Navy 
during the last seven or eight years, in preference to 
other sorts, 

The largest growing country is Ecuador, of which 
the produce is known in the market under the name 
of Guayaquil cocoa, and the extent of its crop, as 
well as that of the Brazilian province of Para, have 
a marked influence on the prices realised for all kinds 
of cocoa, Those crops vary considerably from year to 
year in extent, Guayaquil more especially. In our 
own Colonies, Trinidad shows an increase, the crop 
of 1885 amounting to 14,000,000 lb.; but in Grenada, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, and Jamaica, the quantity produced 
the last year or two does not seem to have varied. 
In seeking for a reason for the want of the extension 
of planting and cultivation to meet the increase of 
consumption, it may perhaps be found in the initial 
expense in the forming of new plantations. The 
trees do not yield tribute sufficiently remunerative 
until the fourth year. This waiting for results has 
no doubt prevented enterprise. The following is from 
my special report;—In making a report upon the 
value and quality of West India cocoa, I haye, in 
the first place, to take into consideration the ultimate 
destination to which the varieties of cocoa go, In 
the manufacture in Great Britain during the last 
fifteen years, an important alteration has taken place 
in the mode in which it is distributed for 
consumption, A few large manufacturers have taken 
the trade out of the hands of the general whloesale 
dealer, who used tohaye, each his own way, a prepare 
ation of cocoa, such as what is called “ nibs,’ ‘* flake,” 
‘“suluble,” &c. his individual treatment has been 
mostly superseded by large manufacturers, who, by 
a specific and scientific treatmet of the article, 
haye introduced preparations superior to those made 
by the efforts of tho dealers. In a measure this 
partial monopoly has been brought about by their 
taking care to make known to the public their 
several productions; the public, when wanting cocoa 
or chocolate, asking for the ‘advertised article,’ 

As regards Trinidad cocua, in the curing of it for the 
HWoglish manufacturer, I should hardly like to propose 
any alteration, but in view of the increasing pro 
duction, which I should hope, judging from the very 
permanent value established for it, will induce planters 
still to go on freely cultivating it. Consideration 
mist be given to the value of cocoa in the opinion 
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of German and French buyers. The Oontinental 
buyers always seek after colour (the same thing rules 
them in their purchases of coffee), The English buyer, 
as a rule, goes for the intrinsic quality and proved 
flavour. The Continental buyer likes large size, the 
shell to be red, inside kernal to be evenly fermented, 
and a light reddish-brown or chocolate colour. It 
may be that these things constitute a certain indic- 
ation of quality. The individual samples shown in 
the Trinidad Court were all well-known marks, and 
produce of estates to which the buyers in the London 
market have established a relative value according 
to their merit. The higher priced ones are lifted 
out of the reach of the Continental buyer by the 
English manufacturers’ determination to keep them 
for their own use. With regard to the extraordinary 
and peculiar level to which a number of these estates 
and marks have been kept in price, I may mention 
that the greater proportion is bought by one firm, 
and the only disturbance of these prices is the com- 
petition for a portion of these from the other English 
manufacturers. This competition has been mostly for 
fine qualities, avoiding the too highly fermented samples. 
Of the 48 specimens exhibited, prices realised show 
the buyers’ estimation, viz, 94s. to 96s. per cwt. 
On the first 15 samples there was to be observed a 
bloom (like the bloom on the plum) on most of them; 
this I have always considered an indication of fine 
quality. It may arise from a slight secondary ferment- 
ation, and the superior character of the pulp, dried 
upon the shel], imparting to the cocoa a finer flavour, 
I believe the qualities possessed by the pulp influence 
the flavour of all unwashed cocoa. From Granada we 
had ten samples, from eight small estates, of the best 
character. Considering that their production is the 
next largest to Trinidad of our Colonial growth, it is 
a pity that it was not better represented. Dominica 
sent us a number of very attractive samples, sound in 
condition, mostly washed, and presented a bright pale 
red and red shell. This cocoa is larger and more 
even in size than Granada, but the flavour of the 
art fermented and unfermented is slightly bitter ; but 
it is evidently worth trying to improve the curing. The 
remaining sample, representing the crop of 1884, 
mixed, fermented, present value about 60s. Jamaica 
cocoa is avery thin bean of poor growth and quality ; 
no care seems to have been taken in its preparation, 
Unless better seed can be planted, there seems no 
hope of any great improvement taking place in its 
production, as the taste and flavour of the nut is 
now very “bitter and acrid.” It is apparently the 
most ‘‘inferior” of the cocoa trees. Values from 
70s. to 54s. per cwt. 

Barbadoes.—One, red, part fermented, value 68s. 
The exhibits from Jamaica, Dominica, and St. 
Vincent, nearly all cocoa that had been washed and 
dried, uufermented, partly fermented, and out’ of the 
whole number perhaps only three fully fermented, did 
not represent the cocoa as delivered in London. I 
have come to the conclusion that the washing pro- 
cess—the contact of water, notwithsanding the at- 
tempted drying—seems to leave a moisture, whichis 
throtyn out on the surface of the shell, entirely alter- 
ing its appearance from the bright pale red and red 
samples exhibited, When offered in the market 
here, they present a grey and greyish-red appearance, 
the fruit often being motildy, the result probably of 
packing itt bulk and transport, 

The exhibit of cocoa butter or fat hada signi- 
ficance and interest on account of its representing 
a@ New process of manufacturing cocoa, the admixture 
of farina and other substances not being followed, 
aud thé fat extracted, so that it is likely to largely 
increace the quatitity of cocoa used in the manu- 
facture of the prepared article as used by the public. 
It is also valuable for medicinal purposes for making 
ointments, &c., in consequence of its uot turning 
rancid. The deliveries of cocoa for consumption— 
say, the 14,000,000 lbs. of 1885—would probably re- 
present in weight over 20,000,000 lbs. of cocoa when 
manufactured. I may mention that, at a cocoa stall, 
we sold pure unadulterated cocoa, the idea being that 


for the working man it is oy important beverage, 


more nutritious and cheaper than the adulterated 
article. 
OorrFEE. 

The following is from 4 memorandum given me by 
Mr. H. Pasteur:—The total production of coffee in 
the world is roughly estimated at about 600,000 to 
650,000 tons, of which Brazil alone produces between 
340,000 and 380,000 tons, and Java 60,000 to 90,000 
tons, the proportion of British-grown coffee being 
only about 35.000 tons, of which India contributes 
15,000 to 18,000 tons, Oeylon 10,000 to 12,000 tons, 
and Jamaica 4,000 to 5,000 tons. Although numerically 
very small, the productions of gur Colonies and of 
India occupy the front rank owing to their ex- 
cellence. Nowhere is finer coffee grown than in India 
and Jamaica, and its value, as well as that of Ceylon, 
is firmly established above that of all other kinds, 
even of Mocha, which at one time stood above all 
others. 

Jamaico,—Ooffee is grown in almost every one of 
the West India Islands, but Jamaica is the only one 
where the cultivation is carried out on an extensive 
scale, the quantity exported in 1885 amounting to 
80,600 cwt., and occupyiny the third rank in value 
of the products exported from the island. From 
8,000 to 10,000 cwt. are produced annually on plant- 
ations situated on the high lands of the Blue Mountains, 
which have long been known as one of the finest 
coffee-growing districts in the world, thanks to a fine 
rich soil and a favourable climate, combined with all 
the care and intelligence which the means of European 
planters can command. ‘The coffee from those favoured 
localities is all consumed in this country, and realises 
almost the highest prices in the market—say, from 
90s. to 140s. per cwt. The remaining 60,000 to 70,000 
cwt.are grown in various parts of the island; some 
in the Manchester district is of medium quality and 
well prepared, but the greater portion is cultivated in 
small patches or gardens, by settlers and small pro- 
prietors who do not possess the knowledge or the 
means of preparing their crops properly; or in the 
low country, where an inferior quality is raised; 
hence the great difference in prices between ‘fine 
mountain” and the ordinary Jamaica, The want of 
proper curing establishments, is much felt in many 
parts; it is probable, too, that the plants are not 
raised from good seed, and that better cultivation 
and manuring are needed, But even this will not 
suffice to ensure the good quality of the crop, unless 
due attention is paid to picking atthe right moment, 
and to immediate pulping and thorough drying of the 
parchment. This should ensure the proper colour, but, 
in the absence of the necessary appliances, the planter 
would best consult his interest by sending his parch- 
ment to be peeled, &c., at the nearest works, or better 
still, by shipping in to London for treatment. 
Ordinary Jamaica coffee is now selling here at from 
50s. to 53s. per cwt. and there is every reason to believe 
that, with better care in picking and curing, and with 
quick despatch of the parchment to London, the 
grower might obtain from 10s, to12s. per cwt. more 
than he does at present. There does not seem to bo 
any good reason why, in a country where the highest 
priced coffee is grown, the bulk of the production 
should rank on a par with common Brazil, or the 
lowest known qualities, The extensive planting of 
the Liberian variety, which appears to be going on 
in Jamaica and other places, will most probably lead 
to disappointment; the quality is so poor, so deficient 
in strength and aroma, and so little appreciated in 
the home markets, that any material increase in the 
supply must inevitable lead to a lower range of prices, 
which will fail to repay the. outlay, The Jamaica 

lantations appear to have been so far quite free from 
eaf-disease, flies, or other enemies of the coffee tree, 
and there is an abundance of forest lands of proper 
elevation in the St, Ann and Clarendon districts, and 
the northern slopes of the Blue Mountains, suitable 
for extending the cultivation of the finer classes, which 
ought to give handsome returns for the capitals 
invested. ; hive 

Of the sixty-nine samples exhibited in the Jamaica 
Court, sisteen are parchmeyt and cherry; pige frou 
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the finest estates are worth from 110s. to 140s. per 
ewt., averaging 120s. to 125s.; eight average 90s. per 
ewt., eight more 75s. per cwt.; eight are worth from 
54s. to 65s.; and two about 47s. There are also 
twelve samples of Peaberry from 70s, for the lowest 
to 105s. for the best; and two samples of Liberian 
worth bbe gpd o0s-t per ont. St. Kitts, Antigua, and 

ontserrat sent coffee, good quality to i 
ae q y to ordinary, value 
_ Dominica.—Ooffee was, at the beginning of the 
present century, the leading article, of export from 
this island, and it was then considered one of the 
best kinds produced in the West Indies. The trees 
however, were attacked, some forty years ago by 
an insect blight, which spread devastation among the 
plantations, and destroyed the greater portion of 
them, so reducing the production that at the present 
time it is hardly equal to the consumption of the 
island, Oultivation is now reviving to some extent 
and it appears that the blight, although. still in 
existence, is comparatively harmless at high elevations 
The. Liberian variety has also been introduced. There 
is an abundance of fine forest land and rich soil on 
the slopes of, the bold mountains which. cover the 
country, with plenty of moisture, conditions which are 
eminently favourable to the growth of coffee. Of the 
ten samples exhibited, two are of very small, hard 
heavy, greenish bean, worth about 70s. per ewt., one 
pale native kind 50s., one Liberian 62s,: the remainder 
pre of seed ieee Gkepaieh to. rather good green 
colour, and if properly picked and pr 
worth, from 63s. to 76s. per cwt.. ee 

 Barbadoes.—One sample, ordinary pale uneven native 
sort, 52s., and one sample of very well prepared good 
bluish plantation, of even size, though a, little rough 
80s. per cwt. : 

Grenada.—One sample, large pale greenish, useful 
quality, 54s. 

Tobago:—Two samples .of dull greenish and brownish 
Oreole coffee, not sized, but good of its kind, 5¢s to 
58s. per cwt. ; ; 

Trindad.—Ten samples are exhibited. Two of them 
consist of very common dull brown and red badly 
prepared coffee, worth 47s.; four are Creole, or pale 
native kind, of a useful quality, raging in value from 
52s. to 54s.; the others are better, and, with more 
care in their preparation, might be turned into good 
coffee, worth probably 60s. or 70s,; but being imper- 
fectly picked, and of a brownish colour, their value 
is reduced to 58s. to 60s. per cwt. There appears to 
be a good deal of land suitable for opening into coffee 
gardens or plantations, and planting has been carried 
on lately on a larger scale, It is to be hoped that 
the botanic gardens which supply. plants from their 
nurseries will endeavour to provide. none but those 
grown from the best seed of Coffea arabica, which 
can easily be procured from Jamaica or from New 
Grenada. In an island where the cultivation and 
preparation of cocoa has been brought to such a 
degree of perfection, there ought to be no lack of 
skilled labour to prepare coffee much better than is 
apparent from the samples exhibited, The shape and 
size of the berries show that the soil and. climate 
are favourable, and that it is only Jabour, care, and 
eosthich are required to give the coffee its proper 

Tn concluding this report, it.is difficult to avoid 
allading to the extraordinary treatment to which coffee 
is subjected at the hands of the British Government. 
Were the same amount of fair play and protection 
against’ fraud extended fo it as is accorded to tea, 
it is probable that the greater portion of the 35,000 
tons of British-grown coffee would be retained for 
home consumption, instead of a paltry 14,000 tons, 
or at the rate of about 15 ozs, per head of population 
per annum, against 2# lb. per head in France, 5 |b. 
in Germany. 7} lb. in the United States, &c. It 
would almost seem as if the Treasury, which is 
directly responsible for the legislation on the subject, 
was bent upon discouraging, by every means in its 
abs the use of one of the most delicious and 

eneficent of the non-aleoholic drinks, by the sanction 

Which it gives to its: adulteration with any vegetable 


_the best skilled labour. 


matter ; it is impossible to recognise coffee in the 
wretched mixtures which are sold in every shop and 
store, or in the thick, dark liquid which is served 
under that name in many of the coffee palaces and 
temperance houses throughout the kingdom. No 
wonder that consumption decreases year by year, not 
of coffee alone, but even of chicory and mixtures, 
The Local Government Board and the Board of H.M.’s 
Customs join, in their annual reports, in ascribing the 
diminishing revenue from coffee.and chicory to adulter- 
ation, and in condemning the present legislation 
on the subject. Surely those who are engaged in 
the cultivation, importation, and trading in coffee, 
ought to combine to make an effort to obtain redress 
for what is acknowledged almost on all hands to be 
@ crying injustice. 
TOBACCO, 


St. Lucia Tobacco—From the size and development 
of the leaf, it would seem that the soil might be made 
suitable to the growth of tobacco, provided great care 
and attention were paid to the choice of the seed 
and the selection of the site. The sample exhibited 
indicates that, with careful cultivation, very saleable 


tobacco might be produced. 


Trinidad Tobacco is too thin for English use. The 
sample grown by J. J.St. Hill wants body to produce 
more elasticity in the leaf. The sample grown by 
C. Fabian and Son has more body, but from the 
size of its leaf would only be suitable for fillers. The 
tobacco used in the manufacture of segars from 
Barbadoes and Antigua, is hardly (in comparison with 
segar tobaccos of other growths) suitable for anything 
but very common descriptions, and limited to local 
consumption only. The specimens from Jamaica and 
Trinidad exhibit better material and workmenship, 
and may be classed as good medium sorts, but, as 
such, their production can only have a local interest. 
The segar manufacturers in England, and in Europe 
generally, have at their command a great variety of 
the best growths which the world supplies, and of 
A genuine import trade in 
anything but certain specialities, such as finest Havana 
and Manilla segars, cannot be looked for as possible 
in England or the Continent, and, apart from the 
disadvantage of differential duties which some imports 
would have to encounter, even the best specimens 
from these islands could not compete in quality or 
economy with ordinary medium goods manufactured 
here and elsewhere. I may mention, however, in 


spite of this report, that Trinidad segars sold well 


at the Exhibition, as did those of the Bahamas, made, 
however, in the latter case, from Cuba leaf. In 
referring to these Bahamas manufactured segars, 
which are equal to the finest Havana, I may here 
give an illustration of the shrewdness of our American 
cousins in all matters connected with the introduction 
of new industries into any portion of their possessions, 
Their tariff puts a very heavy duty on segars from 
Ouba, whilst the leaf tobacco is admitted at a much 
lower duty. As a result, Key West, an island off 
the Florida coast, belonging to the United States, 
has monopolised all the segar trade of the Oubans 
with the United States. A large number of Cubans 
have settled and established factories there; the 
population has increased twenty times during the 
last ten years, land has been bought up, and more 
enhanced in value, and a most thriving community 
now exists. Oubans are ready to do the same work 
for Nassau, if some concession on the duty could be 
made by the Home Government, on British Colonial 
manufactured segars imported into Eugland. I fear 
it is hopeless to expect this, but with the bounty 
system in foreign countries continued for long, the 
time will come when we shall have to win back our 
prosperity by such a process, and up-hill work will 
it be. There are good grounds for the conclusion 
that many of our West Indian Colonies possess the 
capabilities necessary for the successful cultivation of 
marketable tobaccos, and even, in some instances, of 
the higher and more costly classes, suitable for the 
manufacture of segars. The tobacco leaf, when grown 
in countries far apart from each other, varies greatly 
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in character and appearance, and at least in’ as great | 
a degree as any other vegetable production. This 
variety and divergence may ‘be partly owing to the 
selective agency of the cultivators, but the sole effect | 
of soil and climate’ seems, more than any other cause, 
to impress a certain definite character on the respective 
growth of each country. For example, certain southern 
parts of the United States, in which tobacco is so largely 
and successfully ‘cultivated, can only produce the 
heavy sorts suitable for smoking in the pipe; ‘and 
the States, notwithstanding the variety of soil and 
climate, and. the extent of territory at their command, 
have to draw their supply of the finer sorts from 
distant and foreign sources. I venture to point to | 
the obvious conclusion that the acquisition of a true 
knowledge of the special class of tobacco naturally 
produced in their various localities is the first of all 
necessary. It would be a waste of effort to attempt | 
the growth of any other variety, ‘or ‘to prepare it for | 
a purpose to which it is not adapted, whether for 
segars, the pipe, or for cigarettes. It may also ‘be | 
mentioned that, though ‘tobacco of a’ sort will grow 
almost anywhere, it is only in special limited localities, | 
even in the countries. which have proyed well adapt- | 
ed for its cultivation, that the stperior and paying | 
classes of each sort can alone’be produced. ‘This points 
to the necessity of a careful and experimental selec- | 
tion of site, and of due observation of results, guided, 
if possible, by. a knowledge of the article itsélf, a | 
knowledge of the constituents of soils, and of the | 
requirements of the world’s markets. 
SPONGES 

_ The exhibits of this* useful article were chiefly from 
the Bahamas. There are many’ varieties; the prin- 
Gipal in order of their value are the sheepwool, white 
reef, Abaco velvet, dark reef, boat, hardhead, grass, | 
yellow, and glove, principally ‘used for mechanical, 
surgical, and bathing purposes. The best description | 
of Bahamas is inferior to those of the Mediterranean, | 
although the sheepwool, for’ bathing purposes, is | 
stronger in texture and more durable than the Medi- | 
terranean kind, but not so good-looking. The exports | 
amount to £60,000 annually. “The bulk of the Bahamas | 
sponge is taken by the United States and part by | 
France. Sponges were first’ discovered in'the Bahamas | 
by Sir. John Lees, the father of the present Governor | 
of Barbadoes. A quéstion’in'my mind is whether the | 
existing sponge beds, if continually fished, as at pre- | 


sent, are not likely to be exhausted, and whether, to | 


gaurd against this, it would not be possible to instit- 


ute a periodical close time for the protection during | 
the reproductive season, or, at all’evenits, a close time | 


in certain areas which have been fished’ for years, to 


be distributed to the other waters. 


The importation of the germs of the finer kinds of | 
the Mediterranean sponge is well’ worth the effort. | 


Success, which is more than probable, would enorm- 


ously, increase the value of the fisheries. I understand | 
sponges have been suctéssfully cultivated-by cuttings, | 


both in florida and by ‘Professor: Schmidt and Mr. 
Gregor Buccich in the Adriatic Sea. 
experiments were only’ stopped by the’ hostility of 
the fishermen. 

Freres. i 


Of these raw materials, the West Indies have, until | 


the present time’ contributed little that there is 
scope for a large trade few can doubt. ‘In the Indian 


Section, where the flora is so ‘similar tothe West | 
Indies, the extensive collection of raw materials have | 


been submitted to an exhaustive examination by Mr. 
O. F. Oross and others. 
accounts of the scientific methods pursued, and should 
be studied by all who are interested in this subject. 
Mr. Cross has kindly made the following report 
for me:— : 
Monocotyledonous Fibre—In this are included all the 
lower grades of textile fibre, used for ropes and 
coarser twines, obtained from plants of the aloe and 
lantain orders. Not only is the climate of the West 
ndies especially adapted to the production of these 
in full luxuriance, but many of them grow under con- 
(ditions the least fayourable to other forms of veget- 


|| been considering. 


| cost of preparation in a satisfactory condition. 
act as nurseries. and allow the gérms or embryos to | 


I bélieve these 


Their report contains full | 


ation—i.e., on barren or rocky soils. Such consider- 
ations, or a collateral purpose ‘of cultivation, for fruit 
or seed, as in the case of the banana, may determine 
an advantageous cultivation, by outweighing the dis- 
advantages of low yield of fibre and difficulty of 
isolation. 
importance, first: what.prospect is there of working 
up the refuse banana stalks into a paper material, to 
sell in European markets at a remunerative price? 


Taking this latter’ case, by reason of its 


Mr. Morris has’ dealt with the question of preliminary 
treatment of the stems in his paper read before the 
Institute of Jamaica, February 1884, and I can, from 
my pvint of view, fully endorse what he says. But 
in my opinion, the treatment he recommends, though 
perfectly good as far as it goes, must be supple- 
mented; the material must be so prepared as to 
yield to the paper maker here ‘not 30 per cent., but 
50 to’ 60 per cent, and to sell at about £8 a ton. So 
to concentrate the substance, a process of boiling is 
necessary, with the addition of a cheap base, such 
as lime.or even chalk to neutralise tHe acids of the 
plant, and allow of boiling in iron vessels. Having 
thus got) rid of soluble matters, the material must 
be crushed or stamped, and washed, to remove cellular 
matter, and lastly, dried and presspacked. The chief 
point to consider is the’ probable yield of such a pro- 
duct. Mr. O.M. King, who has been associated with 
mein this Exhibition work, during his residence in 
Jamaica, investigated the yield obtained by treatment 
with tbe Ekman process, which he found 13 per'cent. 


| on the green stems.. Such a product was, of course, 


much more ‘highly “cleaned”’ than the one we have 
Estimating for the difference, the 
yield of paper-making material on the “above treat- 
ment may be taken at, say, 2 per cent.. On 100 tons 
of green stems, ‘therefore, £16 represents the trading 
basis, z.¢., the sum out of which all charges and the 
profits are to be met. ' There is as far asIcan see, 
nothing further to be said on this vexed question: it 
should be solved by a definitive trial, and it should 
be ‘borne in mind that such an enterprise,-established 
on the basis of a satisfactory issue’ of the trial, could 
only’ be.successfully carriéd’ on by a co-operative union 
of those interested. Coming now the higher group, 
i.e., the textile fibres obtainable from Monocotyledons, 
the most expedient course would be to select two 
fibres, one coarse ‘and one fine—say, for instance Four- 
croya gignated and Acrocomia (the Gru-gru fibre ex- 
hibited in the St.. Vincent Court). ‘These fibres have 
proved themselves, on the results of investigation of 
the prepared specimens, to’ be ‘the most valuable. 
All that is wanted for a commercial estimate is on 
This 
will very much depend upon the yield on the green 
substance, and the process adopted for obtaining the 
fibre ; upon the selection of a machine for the pur- 
pose I am not prepared to advise. I should recom- 
mend'a preliminary steeping of the green substance, 
and with the addition of an anti-ferment, such as 
sulphite of soda; or preferably, ‘sulphite!of lime, in 
virtue of its relative cheapness. I base this recom- 
mendation upon the recognised advantages of the 
steep, together with the common experience of the 
dangers attending a fermentation which is difficult to 
control. ithe 

Dicotyledonous Fibres. —Of these we may also distin 
guish two grades, the lower available for paper-making, 
the higher for textiles. Of the former I selected for 
investigation from amongst those exhibited the sugar- 
bark fibre, Ialva viseus, Malua sylvestris and Daph- 
nopsis, all in the Jamaica Oourt. These give from 
58 to 63 per cent! cellulose,» and are easily treated. 
I shotld ‘advise| the preparation of further and larger 
specimens, so as to determine ‘the cost of  produc- 
tion on theone hand, and selling value on ‘the other; 
for the latter a paper-making trial is necessary. Of 
the above three I should prefer to give the pre- 
ference to the Jalva, on account of the superior 
length of its ultimate fibre. : 

(bo) Dextiles.—Of the jute class, the Mahoe is worthy 
of special notice; I have: given in my official report 
the results of the analysis of the specimens exhibited. 
I am of opinion that this fibre is eapable of: con- 
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siderable improvement in quality upon that exhibited. 
It would be well to look into this matter from the 
botanical point of view. By modifying the conditions 
‘of growth, introducing such artificial restrictions as 
are known to contribute to the development and im- 
provement of fibre, doubtless a much superier pro- 
duct can be obtained. Secondly, I would call atten- 
tion to plants of the species Sida, mentioned in Mr. 
Morris’s report above mentioned. In the Indian and 
Queensland Sections there are excellent specimens 
exhibited of the best fibre of this plant. 


future of this fibre is fully discussed in my official 
report. Without. going over this discussion again, I 


may call attention to the general conclusion that it | 
is a fibre destined to displace jute in many of its | 
The separation of the fibre isa simple | 
‘process, requiring only a preliminary retting treat-— 


applications. 


ment; and although no specimens were exhibited in 


the West Indian Section, I think it, nevertheless, a 


matter of interest to the authorities as a probable 
item in future commerce in fibrous raw materials. 

In the higher grade textiles, Rhea, or Ramie, is 
the only fibre which appears to adapt itself to the 


particular conditions, agricultural and otherwise, of | 
West Indian planting. Upon this fibre there is noth- | 


ing that I can say beyond expressing my opinion that 
the estimates which have been formed of its cap- 


abilities are, in many cases, inflated, and the line of treat- 


‘ment at present adopted for isolating the fibre (Fremy- 
Urbain process) is not altogether sound. The treat- 
ment I should recommend is to strip the stems, and 
boil the bark strips in a solution of sulphite of 
‘soda, then wash, to thoroughly free from all non- 
‘fibrous matter. 
highly concentrated form by Messrs. Gaskell, Deacon, 


and Co., at so low a rate (£7 a ton) as to be well within | 


the range of a number of applications, formerly pro- 
hibited by excessive cost. Its employment upon veget- 
able fibrous materials, in preference to all other alkaline 
reagents, for the purposes of purification, is justified, 


not only on theoretical grounds but by the results of | 


proceases now working on the large scale. 

In conclusion, I would point out that there are now 
generally recognised methods of investigating fibres and 
fibrous meterials which effectually solve all problems 
both of treatment and application, without recourse 
to the uncertain process of what is termed practical 
experience. At least, therefore, in the early stages of 
development, the co-operation of scientific investigation 
will be found the most effectual aid to progress, 
Should any of the Government chemists in the several 
islands require specixl information as to these methods, 
‘I shall be glad to afford whatever it isin my power to do. 

Corron.—O/f this product the West Indies at one time 
supplied the largest quantity. The samples from the 
Bahamas ran most regularly, and were quite up to 
American growths of the same grades. Attention 
might be turned to it agaian. The bug, of course, is a 
great enemy, and labour is another difficult.- The asso- 
ciation, however, of cotton with slavery is now a thiug 
of the past, and on the principle of not putting too 
many eggsin one basket, this useful product should 
be more grown. 

RED on Nanxern Corron.—Great attention has been 
given to this, and large quantities could be sold at 
from 54d. to 6d. per Jb., and if, as has been stated, 
the bug does not attack this kind of cotton, it ought 
to well repay the growers. Not only would there be 
a great demand for hosiery, but also for clothing for 
the troops in India. Some of the samples sent have 
been worked up into cloth, and have been submitted 
to the India-office and War-office for use as Kharki 
clothing for the troops. ‘The report is favourable, and 
the colour stands well. The hosiery is excellent, soft, 
warm, anda nice natural colour. Large tracts should 
be at once planted out, and, as uniformity of colour 
is of very grent importance, care should be taken to 
avoid mixture and any other treatment that would be 
likely to cause a variation of colour. 

Mepicmat Pants 

I may mention medicinal plants, but it would be 

obviowsly impossible to review the enormous mass of 


perusal. 


It is of the | 
jute class, but in all respects superior, The probable | 


This chemical is now prepared in a | 


exhibits under this head in a paper like this. They 
are amply detailed in my report on products, Dr. B 
H. Paul’s report to the Royal {Commission is well worth. 
Of cinchona from Jamaica he says:—Some 
very fine samples of cultivated cinchona bark were 
also shown in the Jamaica Oourt. The growth of 
cinchona in the island was introduced experimentally 
by Government in 1866, and upwards of 150 acreg are 


now under cultivation. Some of the bark grown in 


Jamaica is of very good quality. 

The samples of Jamaica-grown cinchona bark received 
from the Jamaica Oourt give the following results, 
on analysis by Dr. B. H. Paul:— 


Officinalis Hybrid Succirubra 

quill. quill. renewed. 

per cent. per cent. per eent. 
Quinine fac «. 3°86 817 2°97 
Quinidine obo Trace Trace 0°51 
Cinchonidine 0°67 1:95 1:50 
Oinchonine as 0:05 0-47 2°30 
Amorphous alkaloid 0:26 0°85 1:06 
Total alkaloid 4°84 6°44 8°34 

Koxa-nvrT. 


The nut of the Cola acuminata (also called Sterculia 
acuminata, Gourou Ombéné, Nangoué, Kokkorokou, 
Female Kola, Bissy-Bissy, and Ooorooah), is destined 
to play an important part, both in commerce and medi- 
cine. In an exhaustive paper by Professors Heckel and 
Schlagdenhauffen, the eminent French chemists, kola is 
ranked equal to tea, coffee, maté and cocoa. They 
found the nutto contain over 2 per cent. of caffeine, 
as much, and, in good parcels, rather more than is con- 
tained in coffee, besides about 36 per cent. of sugar and 
starch, and other imporant constituents which deter- 
mine the use of the nut as a food and medicine, 

The properties claimed for the nut are : for checking 
dysentery and diarrhcea, more especially when con- 
tracted in the tropics, many cases of Oochin-China 
diarrhea having been entirely cured; for restoring im- 
paired digestion; for nervous debility arising from the 
group of symptoms known professionally os neuras- 
thénia, which consists of chronic excruciating headaches, 
loss of appetite, costiveness, exhaustion, &c.;for re- 
storing the system when under influence of alcohol, and 
to prevent a return to the habit of drinking. The latter 
property is claimed for it in“ New Commercial Plants 
and Drugs,” where it is related that a Jamaica planter 
treated the negroes with the fresh nut when in a state 
of drunkenness; the good effect is probably due tothe 
caffeine in the nut combined with the tonic action of 
the other constituents upon the nervous system; the 
statement that after the use of the kola nut the patient 
does not return to drink is, no doubt, explained by its 
stimulating property inducing so healthy an action upon 
the system that the want or craving for spirit is not 
felt. 

The nut is ground and mixed with coffee, much to 
the gain of the latter in so far as stimulating effects 
are concerned, and for this purpose the price at which 
the nuts are obtainable make a very advantageous 
pecuniary difference to the dealer. When the nut con- 
tains over 2 per cent. of caffeine, and can be had at 
5d. or 6d. per lb. it pays to extract caffeine from them 
instead of from coffee. They form, also, the basis of 
a patented aérated drink and beer. Ground and made 
into a paste, the Kola nut is now coming to the front 
asa beverage. The nut has the singular property of 
clarifying beer and spirits, and rendering the foulest 
water healthful; this action is due to the gum it con- 
tains. The tree, which stands from thirty to sixty feet 
high, resembling in general aspect the chestnut, fre- 
quents the moist hot woods of Western Africa, and 
has been successfully introduced into the East and 
West Indies, Seychelles, Ceylon, Mauritius, Zanzibar, 
Guadaloupe, Cayenne, Cochin Ohina, and the Gaboon. 
It likes low, moist lands, at the level of the sea, or 
a little above, but itldoes not do well above 800 to 
900 feet. It yields its first crop at the age of five 
years, aud is in full bearing at ten years; single tree 
then yields an average of 120 lbs. of seed annually, 
the flowering being continuous after maturity. There 
are two crops—in October or November, aud in May 
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or June. Theseeds are gathered when the dehiscence 
of the capsule takes place. They should be carefully 
freed from the husk and episperm (all damaged and 
worm-eaten ones being removed), aud if itis desired 
to ship them in a fresh state, it should be done in 
baskets lined with some large thick leaves, Fresh 
nuts are generally sold at the rate of 403, to 50s. per 
cwt., but the market for fresh seed is very limit-d. 

To dry the seed, so as to lose as little weight and 
properties as possible, they should be placed ia layers 
on trays inthe shade, where there is plenty of air, and 
left till perfectly brown and dry. So treated, they will 
have a fine appearance, being neither blackened or 
shrivelled, which is the case when allowed to dry in 
the sun, when they lose much in weight by a too 
rapid exhaustion of the moisture. 
~ For many purposes, slow drying is not absolutely 
necessary, for instance, in cases where the nuts are con- 
sumed in apowdered state; but every care must be 
taken to prevent their becoming mouldy or worm-eaten ; 
a parcel of nuts with the faintest odour of mustiness 
would be discarded by manufacturers. The prices vary 
a good deal according to supplies and quality. A nut 
with a good appearance may fetch as much as 70s. to 
90s. per cwt., whereas small shrivelled-up nuts have 
sold for 20s. to 35s. 

._ Dbis tree is certainly worthy of a more extensive 
cultivation, and would yield a handsome return to those 
having low-lying lands unfit for other products. The 
demand would greatly increase if manufacturers were 
assured of a continuous supply, enabling them to intro- 
duce permanent articles, which they are now precluded 
from doing for want of reliance upon the present 
shippers. A very useful little pamphlet on the medi- 
cinal and other drugs has been published by Mr. E. 
M. Holmes, curator of the museum of the pharmaceut- 
ical Society. 

s STARCHES, 

Many of these on examination have proved suitable 

for sizing and finishing of textile fabrics. 

FRort. 
_ I need not discuss. West Indians are alive to its 
importance. The rapidly increasing population of the 
American continent will absorb as much as can be grown. 
‘The difficulty is safe transportation. Growers of pines, 
bananas, and oranges, should avoid being shippers. 

The orange tree disease in the Bahamas has almost 
ruined that branch of trade. It is to be hoped that 
16 will not extend to Jamaica, 

Kus-xvs. 

The Kus-Kus grass, which is abundant in the West 
Indies, is barely utilised at all; whereas in India it 
isja well-known article of commerce, and advantageously 
employed in the manufacture of fans, window bliads, 
and screens: Being delicately scented, when damp, 
it produces a cool and refreshing odour. We had 
fine samples in the Exhibition, but none manufactured. 

Daccrer or Yucca PLANT. - 

The various articles exhibited made from this plant 
attracted very great attention, and elicited many in- 

uiries from dealers as well as visitors. 

While the fancy manufactured articles must not be 
neglected, a good deal of the ribbon of a more rigid 
character might be sent to England. This would 
enable manufacturers and purchasers not only to make 
independent experiments with the substance, but to 
work it up into various articles in accordance with 
the prevailing taste and fashion. 

It is well worth attention, but the slow growth of 
the plant is rather against large exports. It grows 
in poor land, 
PALMETTO PLAtTs. 

We made many inquiries with respect to these. 
There is, no doubt, a market for them; if a factory 
could be established, and a sufficient quantity sent on to 
create a demand for them, very large quantities, indeed, 
could be sold. The Jamaica and Bahama exhibits 
were excellent. The sale is only a question of price. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Morris did not quite know what the reade, 
of the paper meant by saying that coffee should be 
sent home in the parchment. Coffee was never ex 
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ported in this state, and, if it were, he believed it 
would not find a market. With regard to kola nuts, 
his opinion was that there was no real commercial 
demand for them in this country at present. The 
only people who consumed these nuts to any extent 
were those on the West Ooast of Africa, He had 
heard that a kind of chocolate or cocoa had been 
prepared from kola nuts, but he believed this wag 
only an experiment. He considered that if the nuts 
were growa in the West Indies it would be at a loss, 
owing to there being no market for them. The reader 
of the paper stated that each pod contained fifteen 
seeds, but if so, this must be a new variety, for he 
had never seen one containing more than three to six 
seeds, which of course are different from the “ nuts” 
composed of the divided cotyledons. Of these there 
might be and number up to thirty. 

Mr. Lascerums-Scorr said with regard to the sugar 
industry, he had good reason for believing that a 
remedy, other than by fiscal arrangements, was not 
far distant, for Professor Robert Galloway, of Dublin, 
had lately devised a process whereby the enormous 
waste, which at present occurred in the extraction of 
crystallised sugar from juice would be considerably 
reduced. With regard to kola nuts, he believed that 
when their composition was known that there would 
be a great demand for them. A friend of his had 
just received an order for twenty tons of these nuts, 
and a further supply had been asked for them. The 
manufacture of kola paste and chocolate was con- 
tinually increasing, and it had been favourably reported 
upon by the engineers who were laying some railway 
lines in the Soudan. In the catalogue of the Colonial 
Exhibition reference was made to the plant Svegesbeckia 
Orientalis, and this plant he found had obtained a 
large reputation in the Mauritius, so much so that he 
believed in the future it would be found to be of 
Ia the Mauritius the 
plant was known as the divine herb, and in this 
country it had been tried by one or two medical 
gentlemen, who had reported most favourably upon 
it. Dealing with the subject of fibres, he produced a 
specimen which he said belonged to the silk or cotton 
orders, and as the fibre had a peculiar absorbing 
quality, he thought it was particularly well adapted 
for the manufactnre of surgical dressings. He strongly 
recommended the cultivation of this plant, believing 
that in the future it would finda ready market, 

Sir Avaustus ADDERLEY said. he concurred to some 
extent in the opening remarks of Sir Rawson Rawson, 
that as the sugar industry was not prospering they 
should look to other products’ for improving the 
condition of the West Indian Colonies. As to the 
competition to develop in the future, from Queensland 
and India, in growing sugar cane, West Indian planters 
ouly wanted fair play; they were quite ready to 
fight the world, and give in if they could not make 
sugar ascheap. The sugar bounties should be abolished 
for their unfairness, and as adverse to the principles 
of free trade. Planters should watch the markets in 
order to see what was wanted, and not go on planting 
products which were evidently being over-produced, 
As to there being no market for kola nuts, he might 
say that he had lately sent out a large order to 
Trinidad, but had not been able to get the: order 
filled. His remarks as to the parchment on coffee 
were based on the suggestions of M. Pasteur, and a 
considerable quantity was now denuded of the parch- 
ment in London. With regard to not having touched 
on products of British Honduras, he felt: that it was 
impossible in a paper dealing with the West Indies 
to properly deal with this colony, considering that 
it would require a paper to itself. British ‘Honduras 
merely required capital and cheap labour in order to 
develop its resources. As to the sill cotton referred 
to by Mr. Lascelles Seott, he believel it was. being 
taken up in Germany for bedding, though hethought 
the fibre was not sifficiently long For the manufacture 
of surgical bandages. There was some similar cotton 
in the Exhibition which came from Jamaica, which 
had a very long fibre, and this, he believed, might 
be worked up for”surgical bandages, By 
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The following letter and enclosure have been received 
from Mr. D. Morris, assistant director, Kew-gardens, 
since the meeting :— 

24th May, 1887. 

Duar Sir,—In the discussion which followed the 
reading of Sir Augustus Adderley’s paper on the 
6‘ West Indies at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition,” 
the question was raised whether there is at present 
such a demand for kola nuts as to justify its being 
recommended to be grown by small growers in the 
West Indies. I made a statement on the subject 
which was contradicted by Mr. Lascelles Scott. In 
order to obtain an authoritative statement on the 
subject, Messrs. Burgoyne, Burbidge, Oyriax, and 
Farries—possibly the largest’ wholesale druggists and 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical preparations—were 
asked the present price of kola, and whether there 
was any demand for it. Their. reply I enclose here- 
with. 

16, Coleman-street, London, E.C., May 21st, 1887. 

Drar Sin,—Replying to your esteemed favour of 
18th inst., in ve kola nuts, we beg to say that there 
is but little demand here for these nuts. Occasionally 
small parcels are disposed of at from 3d. to 4d. per 
lb., but if a large parcel were put on the market we 
doubt if they would find a ready sale, and possibly 
would not fetch more than 2d. per lb.—We remain, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, Burcoynre, BURBIDGEs, 
Oyrtax, AND Farrigs, pe H Arnotv.—Journal of 
the Society of Arts. 


CAPE DRUGS. 


Very little indeed is known of the medicinal agents 
employed by the natives of South Africa, The bulb 
of the jeukbol (Drimia ciliaris), much resembling the 
officinal squill, is used as an emetic, expectorant, and 
diuretic ; its juice is highly irritating in contact with 
the skin, hence the local name, meaning “ itch-bulb.” 
A curious animal product, termed hyracewm by pharm- 
acists, is said to be employed with the same effect 
as castoreum. 

The prominent native narcotic is tobacco, which is 
extensively planted. The manner of preparing it, 
however, must in a great measure destroy its flavour ; 
it is masbed together in a hollow piece of wood, by 
means of a heavy pole, into little round balls of the 
size of an orange, which, when dry, are broken into 
smaller pieces, The leaves of a composite plant, 
Parchonanthus camphoratus, when dried, are smoked 
by the Hottentots and Bushmen instead of 
tobacco exhibiting slight narcotic effects; in the 
form of infusion they promote perspiration, and are 
said to be useful in spasmodic asthama. The beauti- 
ful-flowered labiate plant, Zeonotus leonurus, is abund- 
ant at the Cape, and is also smoked by the Hotten- 
tots instead of tobacco, with similar narcotic symptoms 
to the preceding. Near Delagoa Bay the natives have 
a curious custom of drawing snuff up their nostrils 
through a long, hollow bone from a bird’s wing. 

The stem of a shrub, Dervis uliginosa, is beaten 
and placed in still waters asa fish poison in Zambesi- 
land, The fruit of Randia kraussit is similarly 
employed.——Jowrna! of the Society of Arts, 


ee 
CULTIVATION OF RAMIE IN SPAIN, 


Consul Wooldridge, of Barcelona, says that agri- 
culttirists in the Gerona district have lately been turn- 
ing their attention seriously to the cultivation of the 
tamie plant. For some years past, in consequence of 
the ravages of the phylloxera and other vine pests, 
and of the increasing importation of cereals from 
America and elsewhere, the cultivation of the vine 
and of cereals has ceased to be as profitable as formerly 
in Gerona, It having been found that the climate 
and soil are in every way suited to the cultivation 
‘of ramie, and that the few trials that have been made 
have resulted in success, a factory for decortication has 
lately been erected, its inauguration having been at- 
tended by the notables of Catalonia, It is said that 
the ramie plant is destined to replace not only the 
bemp and fsx which is jmported from France for 


the manufacture of textiles in Barcelona, but even 
that of cotton. The plant at present grown belongs 
to the family of the Urticaceas, and grows to a height 
of from sixty to ninety inches. It is essentially a 
textile plant and two cuttings may be made in one 
year, and cultivated under good conditions, a hectare 
would grow from 3,000 to 10,000 kilogrammes of stalks. 
At present there are few reaping machines, but as 
labour is cheap, the weeding and pulling of the crop 
is effected without much expense. The plantations at 
Torroella de Montgri, the district of Gerona in question 
have an extent of 130 hectares, but there is land dis- 
posable for the culture extending over 3,000 hectares. 
The price of ramie in Spain is about 8s. per 100 kilo - 
grammes. There are three decorticating machines at 
work, moved by a steam-engine of 15 horse-power. 
Each machine decorticates 215 kilogrammes of stem 
in twelve hours, from which are obtained 43 kilo- 
grammers of thread, requiring but two workmen to 
manage. each machine—one to introduce’ the stalks 
the other to receive the fibre—and the expense is 
about 10s. 5d, per 150 kilogrammes of thread per 
day.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


————__- <---> 

MerasurineG Trers.—Thereis a great amount of ingenu- 
ity exercised to invent instruments that will readily 
measure the heights of trees or other objects of similar 
character, But thetraveller need take nothing along 
with him but a tape line anda jack-knife, First cut 
a stick thick enough to drive in the earth. Let it be 
four or five feet long, and drive it into the earth at 
any spot convenient, only being careful to have it 
on apart of the ground evidently level to the base of 
the tree. This will be the stickat 2. Drive another 
of about the same or any length at any indifinite dis- 
tance from 2. This. will be 1. Then with the eye 
and a temporary guide find on 1 exact spot on its 
surface that will be in exact line with 2, and the top 
of the tree at 38. We have then a straight line from 
3 to 2 and1, Then, by the eye at 2, striking the spot 
at 1, we find where the line will strike the earth at 
4, We have then a right angle triangle 2,4, 5. Now 
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we call into our aid the well-known geometrical 
theorem that the proportions of right angle triangles 
are always the same, With our tape line we find the 
base line 4 to 5, say 10 feet, and the perpendicular 
5 feet. Then we measure on the ground from 4 to 6 
and find it, say 100 feet. The whole question then 
resolves itself into one which the well-known arith- 
metical rule of proportion readily solves: If # base 
line of 10 feet gives a perpendicular of 5 feet, a 
base line of 100 gives a perpendicular of 60 feet which 
is the height of the tree. This may not come within 
an inch or two of absolute accuracy as 4 regular in- 
strument would, but it serves all practical purposes, 
—Gargeners’ Monthly. 
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American periodical, we quote as follows:— 


CEDRELA SINENSIS.—This tree, as rapid growing and 
with foliage and habit much likean Ailanthus, stands 
our climate as well, and will probably become popular. 

PINUS EXCELSA.—The Bhotan Pine iseems as hardly 
aud is very beautiful. 
There are .a number of mature trees in the vicinity. 


as the common white Pine, 


They are still regarded as among rare trees in nurseries. 


Swamp TREES In {Dry Grounp.—The Sweet Gum, 
Red Maple, Deciduous Cypress and other trees usu- 
ally found in swamps, grow better on dry garden 
ground thanin their native localities, but do not pro- 


duce perfect seed as readily. 


HawtHorn TREES.—Wherever the different species 
of Crategus' will thrive, there are few things more 
beautiful. One of the grandest sights to our mind, on 
the grounds of Ellwanger & Barry at Rochester, is a fine 
It bears fruits as 
large as ‘cherries, which are very good to eat.—[Has 


tree of the scarlet fruited Hawthorn. 


the Hawthorn ever succeeded in Ceylou?—Ep.] 


How Forests Fottow Rainratu.—A contemporary 
says :—“It is significantly said of the great Texas 
drought, which extends across that State for several 
hundred miles, that it decreases in severity as it ap- 


proaches the pineries. That isa point for ‘‘ Arbor Day.” 


Which is, that people should not plant trees for profit 


where dry climates exist. The piaeries only establish 
themselves where there is a fair annual rainfall with 
some certainty. 

_FRvit oR VEGETABLE.—A New York correspondent 
says :—'‘ Will you kindly inform me whether a tomato 
is classed as a fruit or a vegetable ?’’ The horticultural 
answer is, that itis a vegetable. If the question were 
put to a botanist he would answer that it was 


a fruit. He would say the same of a pine cone 


with its seeds, or of.a spike with its hay seed. On the 
other hand he would say that a pear was a vegetable, 
if the question were one that bore on the distinc- 
tion between plants and animals. We see that the 
answer depends on the view of the questioner. In the 
household, a fruit. which is generally eaten cooked 
would be ‘a vegetable; that which is generally eaten 
uncooked would be fruit. We use the word “general- 
ly,”’ because the lines sometimes overlap. A squash 
and a water-melon are both fruits botanically, but the 
squash is classed conventionally as a vegetable, and 
the water-melonas a fruit! the cooking idea, evidently 
deciding the case. Much depends on the class in 
which the subject under discussion was originally intro- 
duced under. The tomato was first introduced to 
gastronomy by the cook; in subsequent years it has 
been found good to eatraw. But the law of priority 
gives the class to the cook; it is a vegetable. 
It is the general or original uses of the article 
that decide its class when we come to arbitrary 
classification, outside of science. 

A CALIFORNIAN FroraAt Fete.—Oalifornia must indeed 
be a land of flowers, judging by the festival that, extend- 
ing over two weeks, has excited the famous old town 
of Los Angeles. Hundreds of contributors of cut flowers, 
poured them in from all parts of the country. 
Designs, as they are called, of cut flowers, furnished 
fresh novelities every day, The “unveiling of a 
floral ship” was the great work of the first day.’ 
The sum, of #$969.60, taken in that day, shows 
how popular the flora] ship must have been, though 
the prayer of Reverend Joseph Pendleton, or the 
address of his Honor the Mayor, may have divided 
the attractions of the day with the ship. On the 
second day, a great attraction was the American 
flag—the red being of Zonale Pelargoniums, the 
white of Pyrethrum, and the blue of Heliotrope. 
A grand cross which had been used the day before 
in Episcopal services, was exhibited. The golden 
colors, made of yellow Marigolds. A huge shield made 
of Marigolds, Roses, Geraniums and stock Gillies, 
was sent by Mrs. Orocker as a contribution from 
the Citrus Valley. A huge fan, the rays fifteen feet 
long, wasa ‘‘ design” highly applauded. A huge snow- 
shoe, made of White Pyrethrum and Gerapiums, 
divided the applause with it, bringing cooling 
momorios into a warm dey, The floral ship was 13 feot 
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From Editorial Notes in the Gardeners’ Monthly, an 


_were sold for less than 15 cents a basket. The entire 
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long, and bore acargo of oranges. The grand design, 
however, was the famous shoe of Mother Goose, in 
which her huge family of children where all re-. 
presented—as large as life, Geraniums made the shoe, 
except Marigolds were at the heel, and a binding 
of Smilax fringed the orifice. Out flowers were sold, 
ice cream, lemonade and everything useful in such - 
a gathering, everything having a booth to itself, and 
the materials sold with the attendants being almost 
smothered in flowers. These attendants—young ladies— 
are described as being truly lovely, though when a 
reporter suggested this to one of the young ladies, 
she replied to him “now don’t be soft.” She was 
after his cash just then instead of his compliments. 
It was an example of misplaced confidence at that 
time. Roses seem to be the favourite flower.as well as. 
elsewhere. A branch of the Washington Noisette, had 
13 flowers full! blown and 57 unexpanded buds, Mrs. 
Heaver exhibited 100 named varieties in cut fiowers.. 
Mrs, Fox sent a'flower of Pau Neyron that measured 
18 inches round. The ‘‘skoe design’? was 6 
feet long and 3 feet high. The public school childrem 
sent a huge painter’s easel, with geometrical ferns 
arranged in flowers. The triangle was made of Lilies, 
The Public School Booth however gave diversions 
for the designs, in literary exercises in the form of 
criticisms on poetry. The illustrations were however 
given in floral designs. Some connected with the 
Merchant of Venice were quite taking. The door 
money taken in during the first four days was 
$3053.80. The proceeds all go to charitable purposes. 
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Waat OnE Woman Din.—A Massachussets woman, 
having an hour or two each day to spare from house- 
work, decided to try raising Strawberries for market 
on a.piece of; land about.57 feet square. The plants, 
were well taken care-of through the season. and the 
last|. of October the bed. received a. final hoeing, and 
alittle later the plants were: mulched about 2 inches 
deep with Pine needles. Before the, picking season 
commenced, she bargained with a market-man, a mile 
anda half distant, to take all her berries, by allowing 
him, as his share, four cents a basket for all berries 
sold for 20 cents and over, and three. cents for those 
bringing less. In picking she was) careful to putin 
only sound fruit, to have as large berries at the bottom 
of the basket as on top, and tohave them heaped as 
high as the crate would allow. It being a poor year 
for Strawberries, owing to. drought, which did not 
affect her low ground, she received good, prices. None 


crop sold. was 350 baskets, for which she received 
52°80 dols. Expenses were 21°55 dols., leaving a nett 
profit of 31:25 dols.—American Agriculturst. 

Tra in Eneuanp 40 Years Aco.—A planting friend 
has copied the following and sent it to us to pub- 
lish :-- 0 

Tye Tra TraDE.—The hedges about London seem 
to be in a very healthy state. We have heard it stated 
by a gentleman whose news is relied upon by all per- 
sons in the trade that there will be a capital crop of 
Souchong in the fields off Primrose Hill. We have 
tasted a leaf or two near Greenwich, and can safely 
predict the English market will be unusually glutted 
this year with a quantity of full flavoured Bohea. 
The Hyson is partly spoilt by the caterpillars, and 
the blight has taken the bloom off the Twankay, in the 
plantations about Enfield, though it is expected they 
will be passed off in the provincial towns as good for 
mixing when seasoned with a little Gunpowder that 
is now being grown in pots at the large market- 
gardener’s at Woolwich. There willbea good supply 
of green tea at 4s. a lb. if the sloe-bushes at Bays- 
water only keep their present appearance. There is 
no truth whatever in the report that the interior of 
Leicester Square is to be cultivated for this article of 
commerce by a Hongkong merchant. There is no ner 
cessity f r it as long as there are so many fields yet 
unexplor din the vicinity of the metropolis, besides, 
the nettles that abound there have been found to be 
unfavourable to the growth of the celestial plant, 
Lunch, Iwy-Docr, 1645, ; 
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OINCHONA BARK. 


We should like to know from Messrs, Arbuth- 
not, Latham & Co. to what ‘‘figures’’ they refer, 
when in a circular letter intended for wide public- 
ity they make so unqualified a statement as 
“the figures given by the Ceylon Observer were 
‘“« found on investigation to be absolutely unreliable.” 
We have been most cautious year after year not 
to giye in to the general anticipation that the 
Ceylon exports of cinchona barks were to drop 
suddenly by 40 to50 per cent. We have uniformly 
warned our home readers that it was absolutely 
impossible to give a reliable estimate beforehand— 
early in October last we said, the shipments for 
1886-7 might be anything between 11 and 14 
million |b., and finally in that month we adopted 
12 million lb. as a working hypothesis, going 
higher in doing so than most other estimators. 
Already we are up to 11$ millions, and with 2} 
months of the season yet to pass, it is probable the 
14 millions of exports may be made up. 

The following letter has been circulated by Messrs, 
Stanes & Oo, of Ooimbatore. 

London, 27th May, 1887. 


Dear Sirs,—As you have a good deal of cinchona grow- 
ing in the Neilgherry and Wynaad district, and you 
may be asked as to its future prospects the following 
information may be interesting to you. 

The moderate supplies brought forward at auction 
this week met with a steady competition. The quantity 
offered was less than at any previous sale this year, but 
proved quite sufficient for the demand: and prices re- 
remained unchanged. 

Itis very dificult to forecast the future, for it ap- 
pears to depend mainly on the supplies from Oeylon and 
what these are likely to be, it is almost impossible to 
ascertain, the figures given in the Ceylon Odserver 
and the estimates sent by Oeylon Firms being found 
®n investigation to be absolutely unreliable. The 
general opinion seems to be that supplies from Oeylon 
will not fall off materially for the next 2 or 3 yeara, 
Up to the end of April this year shipments have 
only been the same as in the first 4 months of last 
year, but the low price ruling on this side has prob- 
ably tended to check shipments, and although our 
stock of bark is not large, the stocks of quinine 
stored on the continent and in the United States are 
very large indeed, and the market for quinine is very 
weak. The imports of quinine into America for the 
first 4 months of the year are 850,000 oz. against 
400,000 last year, and they have also bought bark 
very freely. 

India and Jaya will no doubt send more bark 
during the next 2 years than hitherto, and the Java 
bark is said to be exceedingly rich; but we do not 
anticipate that the imports will be so excessive as 
to overwhelm us, especially if shipments from Ceylon 
should fall off. 

We send you some interesting figures, shewing first, 
the proportion of root bark out of the total shipments, 
which has some indication of what has been cut down, 
but we look upon the estimate given in Messrs. Fergu- 
son’s Directory as to the quantity of trees cut down,and 
rooted up to make way for tea as untrustworthy. 
You will notice also that the Board of Trade re- 
turns are totally at variance with figures given in 
Smith’s list. 

On the whole we should recommend your shipping 
any bark suitable for Druggists, say show bark and 
quills, as quickly as possible while the demand lasts for 
this class of bark; but for ordinary manufacturing bark 
we think prices will certainly be as high, if not higher, 
next year than they are now, and when a big war does 


take place, (and we certainly believe it will come within | 


the next year or two) the demand for quinine will be 
very large indeed.—We are, Dear Sir, 
Arsurunor, LarHan & Oo. 
The estimate 1,500 trees to the acre. 
This would work out as follows:—16,000 acres + 


500 wee =24,000,000 trees, If each tree gave only 


Estimated Analysis of Imports. 
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1882-3 
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30th September. 


1836-7 to Gth April ... 


6,925,595 
11,499,947 
11,678,860 
15,364,912 

8,002,947 


53,464,761 
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Fergusons ’ Oeylon Handbook-Directory for 1885-86 

estimated area under Cinchona cultivation in Ceylon at 

1881 1882 1883 — 1885 

Acres 45,000 55,000. 64,000 48,000 
© Showing that in the interval between 1883 and 1885. 
16,000 acres of cinchona have been cleared and planted 
with tea.—Madras Times. 
es 

TEA IN TRAVANOORE. 

A short time ago we had the pleasure to place on 
record the shipment of the first break of Ashambo tea. 
We have now equal pleasure in recording the follow- 
ing in reference to the same shipment which we ex- 
tract from the Mincing Lane jottings of our contemp- 
orary,the Indian Tea Gazette. ‘A small shipment of 
unassorted Travancore tea from Seafield Estate offered 
this week showed most excellent quality and strength 
and realized the full price of 1s 7d per lb. The teas 
from this district will undoubtedly become popular if 
due regard is paid to manufacture. They possess a 
flavour very similar to that of Oeylon tea which is 
often combined with the strength of Assams.’”’ We 
have no doubt that this account will be most gratifying 
and encouraging to all who are interested in the develop- 
ment and success of useful industry in our country; 
and we most cordially congratulate Mr. James Fraser, 
Proprietor of the Seafield Hstate, on the excellent testi- 
mony which his tea has obtained in the London market, 
To him belongs the sole credit of having introduced 
this industry on our hills since the failure of the coffee 
enterprise and practically proving to our countrymen 
the truth that patient toil which is undaunted by diffic- 
ulties is rewarded with success. Travancore owes a 
debt of gratitude to the presence withinits limits of 
such noble-minded gentlemen and hesce our Covern- 
ment ought to try to emcourage their residence here in 
every reasonable way. Butfor some reason or ‘other, 
the contrary is the case. The fall of the revenue from 
the coffee districts seems to have been the signal for the 
partial or total abandonment of the Hill roads, which, 
we hear, are now so far neglected as to be overgrown 
with jungle to the serious disadvantage and danger of 
the hill-faring population. But we trust greater pati- 
ence will be exercised in thisdirection, and every help 
and encouragement held out of these European gentle- 
men, who are the true pioneers of the development of 
the material resources of our country. We respectfully 
call the attention of our excellent Dewan to the needs 
of the old coffee districts, and issue orders, that they 
may be fully supplied.— TZravancore Times, July 1st. 


ee 
DESCRIPTION BY LADY EGERTON OF A 
VISIT TO A CEYLON THA PLANTATION. 


The number (June 11th) of the Field, 
which contains a letter written by the Hon. Lady 
Grey Egerton, who recently visited this island, 
cannot fail to be interesting to Ceylon readers, tea 
planters especially and more particularly the first 
paragraph and two concluding ones. The estate 
visited was ‘‘Portswood” near Nuwara Hliya, as 
Ceylon readers would readily be able to trace, and 
what has surprized the owner and manager most 
is that Lady Egerton, who did not make a 
note on the estate so far as was seen, carried 
away such an accurate account of all she saw in tea- 
making, &c. The concluding remarks are pointed 
and deserving of particular note, and the opening 
paragraphs cannot be otherwise than gratifying to 
all in Ceylon who met the accomplished lady-writer. 
Sir Philip B. Grey Egerton with Lady lHgerton, 
his brother Col. Jigerton and his son and daughter 
travelled through India and visited Ceylon twice 
in the early part of the present year. The impressions 
formed of our little island are pleasantly given by 
Lady Egerton in the letter published in the Field, 
which we take over in full :— 

The old story—a winter out of England, complete 
change, was all that was required to make me perfectly 
well and strong again. But the change must be not 
merely to the Riviera, or to any of the usual winter 


resorts, where I should most likely meet again the 
same friends I knew in England, and live again much 
the same life as before. But it must be a complete 
and entire change from anything I had seen or done 
previously. And thatis how I found myself in Oeylon 
andam able to give this account of a visit toa tea 
plantation, and to write with a certain amount of 
authority upon tea, cinchona, coffee, and all the new 
and strange things in this “Enchanted Island’’—cert- 
ainly with its beautiful climate, tropical vegetation 
and pure atmosphere, the most radical change con- 
ceivable from poor old England. 

Directly on landing at Colombo we were recom- 
mended to go up to Nuwara Eliya, to refresh our- 
selves afterthe heat we had undergone in our Indian 
wanderings. This must be pronounced Newralia, and 
having once written it with its full number of letters, 
I shall for the future give its abbreviation. It is the 
hill station of Oeylon, far away up among the highest 
mountains of the island, 6,200ft. above the sea. Here 
we found fresh air indeed; sometimes perhaps almost 
too much. But it was delightful to us after the heat 
of the low country, as while the sun was hot and bright 
in the middle of the day, the nights were cool, and 
occasionally quite frosty towards the morning. From 
the verandah of our little hotel, which rejoiced in 
the name of Oriterion, you can sit and stare at the 
highest peak in Ceylon, Pidurutalgala, to ascend which 
a matter of 2,000ft before ten o’clock breakfast is what 
everyone staying at N. Eliya feels him or herself called 
upon to do before leaving the place. 

Naturally by the time of our arrival at N. Eliya, 
we already knew a good deal about the important 
subject (to Oeylon) of tea, since everyone we had met 
at Colombo and elsewhere talked of nothing else, tea 
tea; its past, present, and future. So we gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation from the owner of some large 
plantations near to have tiffin at his bungalow, visit 
his plantations of tea and cinchona, and be shown 
the whole process of preparing the leaves of the for- 
mer for use. 

Carriages for hire in N. Eliya are very scarce, and 
as the French say, “leave much to be desired ;” so 
we felt ourselves lucky in securing for the drive a 
fairly good sample of one of the back-to-back car- 
riages, with roof to keep off the sun, very generally 
used in Oeylon; it was provided with two wretched 
leoking horses—a big one and a little one—but I must 
allow they went very well, although it was the last 
thing that could have been expected from them. Two 
bare-legged natives came with the carriage, one to 
drive andthe other to run along and shout, if neces- 
sary, at the passing bullock carts, and at other times 
to perch himself on the step or anywhere else at our 
feet. Both men were entirely ignorant of English, so 
that conversation with them was impossible, for I need 
hardly add that we were equally ignorant of Sinhal- 
ese or Tamil, one or both of which languages they 
presumably spoke. It was a lovely drive; the road 
wound round the steep sides of the hills, following the 
course of the ravines, with dense jungle on both sides. 
Every now and then came a tea. or cinchona plantation 
and then sometimes a fresh clearance preparing for 
plantations, with the paths already made, and deep 
trenches dug for draining off the heavy rains, while 
the stems of the old jungle trees were left still stand- 
ing in theground, three or four feet high with their 


felled trunks bare of boughs, lying at full length 


beside them. These clearances looked desolate in the 
extreme, but still they held. a promise of better things 
to come. 3 

After a drive of about six miles we turned off the 
main road to our friend’s bungalow, a large low one- 
storied building, with verandah running round it, co- 
vered with creepers, and a garden in front full of 
roses, geraniums, and mignonette, and passion flowers 
hanging from the trees round. Being so high up, 
European flowers do well; and, after seeing so much 
tropical vegetation, it was delightful to meet old 
friends again. 

Our host, Mr. G., met us on the steps, and the 
son of the house, with his hair, beard, and eyebrows 
much singed. There had been a great burning of 
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coarse grass that morning when, the wind suddenly 
undertook to change and the fire to burn in tlie direc- 
tion of the bungalow, making it most necessary it 
should be put out. He had rather suffered from his 
exertions, and considered the coolies had not backed 
him up well or shown much eagerness to face the fire. 
One man against a biggish fire must feel rather over- 
matched; still, as I thought of the coolies with their 
bare feet and legs, and with no clothes to speak of, I felt 
as if I could quite understand their hesitation. 

We at once started to see the plantations. The teais 
planted in rows up the sides of the hills, the plants being 
quite small, kept pruned back to about 3 ft. high. They 
Jook rather like young orange trees, and are, on the whole 
very hardy ; though the frost sometimes nips the young 
shoots, they quickly recover, They stand the changes of 
climate much better than coffee, having a long tap root, 
while the roots of the coffee plant are nearer the sur- 
face. Bands of women were busy picking off the leaves. 

Many planters (our host among the number) consider 
women to be better pickers than men ; they pick more 
delicately and carefully, and without injuring the shoot 
for the next picking. The three different kinds of tea— 
flowery orange Pekce, Pekoe and Souchong—all grow 
at the end of the same shoot, orange Pekoe being the 
bud at the end. which is as yet scarcely a leaf, Pekoe the 
next, and Souchong the third; these the women nip 
neatly off at one pinch of the finger and thumb. Flow- 
ery orange Pekoe is the best and highest priced tea ; it 
is bought up for the Russian market. Pekoe fetches 
the next price, and then Souchong. ‘The best teas only 
were made at the plantation, or, indeed, anywhere in 
Ceylon. Coarser leaves are thrown away, or sold as 
Oongu. : 

For leaf-picking good workwomen get about 7d a 
day. Our host was very proud of his pickers, and 
pointed out how clean and tidy they were. As to cleanli- 
ness, being all of a deep brown colour, they would per- 
haps, scarcely show dirt ; but the effect of their bare 
dark limbs against their rose-coloured kombhoys was 
most picturesque. It was alwaysa constant marvel to 
me how the women, not only in Oeylon but all over 
India, managed to keep themselves so tidily coveredup 
with these kombhoys—merely very long bright-coloured 
cloths—wound round them, first as a skirt, and then 
down across the body in front and thrown over one 
shoulder. It certainly seems to give them occupation, 
as at spare moments they are always arranging them- 
selves; but that appears to be only because it amuses 
them, and not because the thing really requires it. 

From tea we went on to cinchona plantations. ‘There 
trees grow tothe height of young saplings, and have a 
large and handsome leaf. It is, of course, the bark of 
this plant that is valuable. Strange tosay, they cannot 
prepare quinine in the island, but when the bark is dried 
itis sent in bulk to England to be eyentually re- 
turned to the Hast as quinine. ‘Che cinchona plant- 
ations round N. Eliya have suffered much this year: 
there was a‘ harder frost in March than has been 
known for some years, which killed many cinchona trees 
in exposed places or damp ground. Our host had 
prepared himself for such an emergency by planting 
tea between the rows of cinchona. As long as the 
cinchona trees were there, the tea plants remained 
small, being overshadowed ; but they will quickly now 
make good plants being by this time well rooted. It 
is difficult to realise how fast everything grows in this 
country. The cinchona renews its bark and can be 
re-peeled every eight months. Great care has natur- 
ally to be taken to peel only the very outer bark, and 
not to injure the inner ones, or the tree would die, 
killing the golden goose with a vengeance. The in- 
stant aman has removed the bark, a woman wraps that 
part of the stem up with grass. She does this at 
the rate of eight trees for three quarters of a penny, 
the cutting and bringing the grass being included ; 
so that labour is not dear in Ceylon. A man earns 
about 8d to 9d perdiem on the plantations. But their 
wants are so small in this climate—a little rice and 
a few bananas; let them be sure of that and they are 
quite happy spending anything that is to the good in 
adorning themselves with massive silver jewellery. 

he Hnoglish market has been overstocked with cin- 


chona bark lately and prices have gone Gown immense- 
ly. Our host said he had thousands of pounds of 
it in England which he was holding back to sell when 
prices ruled higher. All these plantations are given 
such a desolate, untidy look by the charred stems of 
the old jungle trees being left standing, and their 
trunks lying abont in all directions, that I yentured 
to ask my host why he did not have it all cleared 
away and the place made tidy; but it appeared that 
the roots kept the earth from being washed away, and 
the decaying logs acted as manure, Doubtless he was 
right, as the same thing is done all over the country, 
but from an sthetic point of view it looks dreary and 
untidy in the extreme, 


The walk was delightful ; a great deal of the jungle on 
this estate isnot cleared away, so the path wound along 
the hillside, now through a plantation, now skirting 
thick jungle. Here we saw the iron tree withits bright 
red foliage, and old rhododendrons, grown into regular 
forest trees ; here were orchids innumerable, but, alas, 
not in flower, and tree ferns,and nilloo the favourite 
food, one is told, of the elephant—which no longer 
wauders at its own sweet will over the estate, asit did 
fifteen years ago, before the jungle had been interfered 
with, and when these plantations were not. Pleasanter 
for the proprietor and inhabitants of the place, still, I 
should have liked to have seen one of the huge beasts 
come crashing through, though very likely merely hear- 
ing it would have been enough to send usall flying. To 
make up for the want of elephants, we saw where a 
cheetah had been seen. the night before, and where it 
was to be waited for on this coming night; and we 
were also shown the tree on which a couple of years 
ago another cheetah had been seen by the son of the 
house and a friend. The friend had been in sucha 
hurry, that in pulling out his revolver it went off and 
shot him through the leg instead of the cheetah 
through the heart. 


After tiffin we were taken to see the process of tea- 
making. Given the best quality of tea plants to work 
with—which I understood to be a hybrid between. the 
Assam tea plantand an indigenous one—we learnt that 
any difference in the quality of the tea made was some- 
times owing to carelessness or remissness ia the mak- 
ing ; therefore, if the price of your tea, as compared 
with that of other people’s goes down, you have only 
yourself or your superintendent to blame. Great care, 
nicety, and attention are required; the exact amount 
of fermentation and of firing appear to be the critical 
points. Wesaw the green leaves brought in by the 
pickers and placed in layers to wither, which they do 
in abont twenty-four to thirty hours. They are then 
put into the rolling machine, which twists and turns 
about, until it has rolled the leaves tightly up. I must 
be excused describing machinery, for I fear I. should 
give no very clear idea of itif I attempted to do so. 
After rolling the tea is put into large flat baskets to 
ferment, This isa critical stage of the tea-makipg, as 
it should be neither over nor under fermented. As 
soon as it shows itself of the proper colour (poor leaf 
which was once green, and that only the day before 
yesterday !), it is put on trays and fired over charcoal. 
Again a delicate process, to judge when it is sufficiently 
fired. Now they beginto separate the three sizes by 
putting the tea through sieves. Orange pekoe, being 
the smallest, drops through, and the remairder is fired 
again; and once more put in a sieve, this time a 
coarser one, when the pekoe drops through, and so on, 
This ends the process, but before packing the tea is 
always given a final firing, and then at once, while still 
warm, put down in lead, to keep the aroma strong and 
fresh. As I saw the care taken to do this, I could not 
help thinking of the way that everywherein England 
you see the tea left open and messed about, entirely 
regardless of the escape of thisfamous aroma. Every- 
thing at the factory was beautifully clean, machinery 
used wherever possible, and the worker’s hands always 
being washed. The machinery and plant for tea-making 
is, of course, a very heavy outlay, as firing as well as 
rolling is now done by it, So from small plantations 
the leaf is sold inits green state to the large factories 
and prepared by them, 
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But, seeing all this had taken time, and we had a 
longish drive home before us, by a very pretty road cert- 
ainly, but also by what we thought rather a dangerous 
one; so we were taken back to the bungalow, given an 
excellent cup of Ceylon tea, and started off home again. 
Soon the moon came out and flooded us with her white 
light—such a different moon to our English one, no 
longer with the accustomed man’s face upon it, but 
with something quite different, rather like Britannia 
and her shield. The Great Bear was low in the sky, 
and standing on his tail. We looked for the Southern 
Cross, but it had notrisen. Every now and then we 
had to pass abullock waggon, when both our running 
syce and the driver shouted wildly, and poured out 
floods of strange language, with the result ofthe bull- 
ocks being leisurely, very leisurely, and apparently 
with great effort, pulled a hair’s breadth to one side, 
by way of allowing us topass. Then we saw thelights 
of the Criterion ; and soended my first visit to a tea 
plantation. 


Wereturned with the conviction increased, which had 
been growing on us ever since we landed on the island, 
that Oeylon has a prosperous future before her. She 
has now apparently pulled through the terrible reverse 
of the coffee disease, which nearly ruined her. At that 
time the island was largely planted with coffee trees, 
and coffee was by far its most paying product. Large 
sums of money were invested in these plantations, which 
were most successful , till this disease appeared in 1869. 
It isakind offungus which grows on the plant. The 
disease rapidly spread, though, owing to various reasons 
(a rise in the price of coffee being one), the effects on 
the general prosperity were not at first apparent. But 
by 1879 the disease had penetrated everywhere, and the 
coffee planters saw themselves ruined. The moral of 
the failure seems to be, “‘ Don’t put all your eggs into 
one basket.”’ With so many and such varied plants as 
flourish in Ceylon, it should be almost impossible to go 
far wrong in judging what willpay for cultivation, and, 
as roads and railways open up the country, produce will 
be more and more easily disposed of. The railway is 
now open to Nanuoya; and all along it, soon after 
leaving Kandy, the whole country is either being laid 
out in tea and other plantations, but principally in tea, 
or else the plantations are already in full work. 
Beforethe railway was begun to be made, most of that 
part of thecountry was dense jungle. Itis now being 
cleared so fast that the Government has lately made a 
rule to sell no more landabovye 4,000 ft. from the sea 
level. Olearing the hill-top has been found to be 
injurious to this country, as the heavy rains then wash 
away the soil, which is prevented when the hill tops are 
covered with this dense jungle. 

The very air of Oeylon just now seems full of pro- 
sperity. You see prosperity in everyone’s face; you 
hear it in their talk; everybody you meet is overflowing 
with energy and hope. There isa kind of revelling in 
present good things and hope of still better things to 
come, that is most exhilarating evento the outsider. 
After the long season of agricultural depression in Eng- 
land where it almost seems as if agriculture were played 
out—where at once the wildest schemes andthe most 
radical changes are discussad as possible remedies for 
it on allsides, from jam-making and chicken-rearing 
to the nationalization of the land, andyet where all the 
schemes mooted seem to end in giving, after all only 
temporary relief, to be all more or ‘less uncomfortable 
makeshifts—it is delightful to come to a country of 
which agricultural depression is not supposed to be the 
normal state, but which, having pulled through one 
reverse, seems able, with good reason, to look forward 
to another time of success and plenty. 

But it is not as yet all clear sailing and coulew de 
vose with the planters {and settlers in Ceylon. They 
have just received rathera blow from the Home Gov- 
ernment, and feel themselves desperately aggrieved 
in consequence, Itcan be imagined how roads, and 
especially railroads, open up a country; but till one 
has seen the thing, one can hardly realize how hope- 
less itis to bring down produce without a railway to 
compete with that part of the country happy enough 
to possess one. The railway is now open to Nanuoya 
aud even while it was being constructed, it was always 


considered that in order to make it pay, it would be 
essential to continue it some twenty-five miles farther 
and so open out the rich Province of Uva. To do this 
however, a public loan was necessary and the Home 
Government must be consulted. Many papers were 
written last year on this subject on the advantage of 
this railway and sent in to the Colonial Office. They 
were backed by a strong letter from the Governor. 
The colonists felt themselves sure of their railway— 
felt that it was as good as made—when the reply to 
their petitions arrived, and the Oolonial Office re- 
fused consent. “The present railroad does not pay,” 
they said, “let it pay first.” ‘‘Yes,” reply the colonists 
“but the present railway does not go far enough, leaves 
untapped the finest and most fruitful part of the is- 
land; give us twenty-five miles more railroad and 
a narrow gauge afterwards as a feeder and see if it 
does not pay.’ A cry of rage and indignation has 
gone up from the disappointed Colony. Loud talk 
goes on, stormy meetings are held; but which will 
perhaps eventually prove of the most use, they have 
also got Mr. to come over and give his opinions 
on the subject, Mr. , who didthe Darjeeling 2ft. 
6in, railway, and is considered the great authority on 
Indian lines. Backed by his independent opinion, 
which they make no doubt will be in their favour, 
they still hope to persuade the Colonial Office to con- 
sider this fatal refusal. Energetic and sanguine people 
I wish them and their railway all the success they 
deserve. HENRIETTA GREY EGERTON, 


ee 
THE CHINA THA TRADE AND THIS 


SEASON’S SHIPMENTS. 


The Y.-C. Daily News says the “ Moyune,” with the 
first teas from Hankow, arrived in the Thames on the 
25th June, making the voyage in thirty-seven days 
from Hankow, or thirty-five from Shanghai, or at an 
average speed of thirteen knots an hour. The “ Glen- 
ogle” passed the Canal some time before the 24th 
June, and was apparently about keeping her distance 
from the ‘‘ Moyune.” The advices received in Hong- 
kong give the 26th as the date of the ‘‘Moyune”’s 
arrival, 

The same paper says :—News has been received by 
wire of the sale of about half the cargo of the ‘* Mo- 
yune ” on the27th June. Prices were the lowest ever 
known for the first new teas, and about 2d a pound, or 
nearly 25 per cent under last year’s opening rates for 
Shantams, which, costing by the book 73d, were sold at 
61d. Medium teas are scraping out in some cases, or 
giving small losses, while the few fine teas sold are 
said to be covering cost. This is a very melancholy 
result when it is remembered that there was no 
more new tea to arrive for at least a week, that 
the crop generally is going forward much more 
slowly than usual, and that it must be known at 
home that second-crop tea has not yet made its 
appearance at Hankow to any extent. The China. 
tea trade, say the pessimists, 1s finished; the warn- 
ings that haye been reiterated year after year have 
been justified at last. 

In a subsequent issue the Daily News says:—The 
tea news from home is not really so bad as it seemed 
at first. Only common teas are losing money, and 
the market seems to be strengthening for good teas. 
Meanwhile, there are, only common teas on the 
market here, which buyers generally do not care to 
touch, and this restricts shipments, and must react 
favourably on the home market. 

The foregoing paragraph elicited the following letter 
signed “C,C.J.” :—In these days of overproduction 
and keen competition we have to be contended with 
very little, but it was with some surprise that I 
gathered from your leaderette this morning that “ the 
tea news from home is not realy so bad as it seemed 
at first,” and that the restriction of shipments “must 
react favourably on the home markets,” In speaking 
of the results of the shipments per “ Moyune,’ we must 
bear in mind the exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances under which her cargo was placed on the Lon- 
don market, that is to say, she is a weok ahead of any 
other steamer aud the esport to London to date is 
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by far the smallest that has been known for 
many years. The quality of the crop is not so 
good as last season, but in the opinion of many 
of our best experts it was a crop suited to the 
London trade, in that it possessed greater 
strength than last season’s teas. In spite of all 
this the London sales show the lowest range of prices 
ever witnessed for first arrivals. With the extra- 
ordinarily small supply of finest teas the prices paid 
are not equal to what might have been expected, and 
if we look at the quotations for common teas, of 
which the crop chiefly consists, we shall not find much 
ground for hope or consolation, The opening prices 
for the past five years have been:— 


1837 1885 1885 1884 1883 
(3d. 84al0d. 8ta83d. 84d. 114d. per lb. 


In 1884 the home brokers remarked that opening prices 
were 2d. a 3d. under the usual price for first teas. 
We now see a further fall of 2d. per lb. and say “it 
it not really so bad.” Private advices today report 
the market weak and prices likely to decline, 

We will now look at prospects and to understand 
these it will be necessary first to look at home re- 
quirements. The deliveries of Ohina, Oongou and 
Souchong for the four months from February to May 
this year amount 31 millions against 36 millions for 
the same four months last year, and we may safely 
take this to indicate that deliveries for the next twelve 
months will show an equal falling off or say 15 
millions less than last year. Thus we arrive at prob- 
able comsumption, say :— 

Deliveries from Ist June, 1886 lb. 
to 3lst May, 1887 ... re ++» 112,000,000 

Less probable falling off rt ..- 15,000,000 

Probable consumption 1887-35 ..» 97,000,000 

Our shipments last year from all China to London 
were as nearly as possible 117,000,000 lb. or 20 millions 
over probable requirements. With the largest first 
crop on record from the North of Ohina and a full 
first crop fromthe Southern Ports it is most im- 
probable fthat we can bring our export this year down 
to a proper level; especially as we must not ignore 
the heavy stock of good consumable Congou and Sou- 
chong already in the London warehouses. 

If the present crop had been as fine as last season’s 
the decrease in consumption might have been arrested, 
but as the quality has already been condemned by 
home buyers, I do not think I am taking a pessimist 
view of things when I anticipate the smallest con- 
sumption for many years, and the lowest range of 
prices ever known in the annals of the China Tea 
Trade.—Hongkong Daily Press, July 7th. 

———_ $$ $$ $$$ 
TOBACCO, KAPOK AND COFFEE IN 
NETHERLANDS INDIA, 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The plantive community in Jaya recently memorial- 
ised the Netherlands India Government to help them 
under present adverse circumstances by pecuniarily 
aiding the starting of experimental stations there, for 
the cultivation of produce articles. ‘To their bitter 
disappointment, it has curtly declined to meet their 
wishes at all without deigning to assign the reason why. 

A Java planter who has been over to British North 
Borneo to see for himself how matters really stand in 
that land of promise assures the Samarang Locomoties 
that, though tobacco does thrive there so far, that 
branch of cultivation has not made much progress 
from the difficulties in the way. At present, so he 
says, Deli planters need not dread North Borneo 
competition, Tobacco growing is no easy matter. 
ven in Deli, it took a good deal of hard work and 
toil at the outset, before the pioneer settlers could make 
their ventures pay. But now business enterprise there 
is in experienced hands. Chinese coolies are so dear 
nowadays thatit will be no easy matter to secure 
suitable onesfor work in North Borneo. The latter 
country has one advantage in the Government being 
reat indeed. This circumstance undoubtedly gives a 
decided push to planting enterprise, Oflicial assistance 


was afforded to the visitors from Java even in the 
smallest matters. The gentleman in question and his 
associates were highly pleased with their reception by 
the Governor of British North Borneo. 

A silk cotton or Kapok factory, so says the Surabaya 
Courant, bas been started in IKedirie in Java under 
uropean management, with every prospect of finan- 
cial success. Within the last twe years, Kapok has 
been coming into greater prominence in the com- 
mercial world. Formerly it was deemed useful only 
for filling mattresses and for other unimportant pur- 
poses. Now means have been devised to spin Kapok 
with the result of establishing an almost unlimited 
demand for it in different parts of the world. The 
wasteful method of cleaning it by manual labour has 
long been superseded by steam machinery being 
availed of for the purpose, thereby lessening working 
expenses considerably. From the seeds an oil has 
been extracted which answers admirably for lubricat- 
ing purposes, as proven by actual experiment. ‘The 
resulting oilcake has turned outto be highly suitable 
for manure owing to its containing a heavy per- 
centage ef nitrogen. The husk of the fruit also proves 
serviceable as fuel. 

The Government coffee crop in Java this year is 
estimated at hardly half a million of piculs, nearly 
fifty per cent below the averaye. The private crop 
is equally short. This dismal lookout, arises from 
the spread of leaf disease. No wonder that 
prices steadily rise, and keep at figures gladdening in- 
deed to growers who have battled long enough with 
adverse fate. 


TOBACCO AND OOFFEE IN DELI. 


(Translated for the Stratts Times.) 

A correspondent of the Courant h: 8 been touring in 
the Madras presidency especially in the tobacco dis- 
tricts, of which Trichinopoly enjoys a high reputation for 
cigars both in India and Ceylon.He says that the Tamils 
of Trichinopoly are preeminently tobacco growers. The 
article is planted and harvested in the native fashion. 

Among them European: landowuership does not exist. 
The letting of land on lease is also unknown. Europ- 
eans have no influence whatever on the method of 
cultivation, and have been unable to introduce the 
least improvement, All that European dealers 
can do is to buy up the tobacco. ‘The leaf pro- 
duced is fairly large and somewhat rough looking, but 
answers requirements in colour, and yields white 
ashes. Of it, native workmen make cigars which are 
forwarded all over India from Madras. Amateurs 
praise highly the aroma of these cigars. Owing 
however to the inferior leaf usedas cover they do not 
look well. The consequence is that certain firms at 
Madras have struck out anew line for themselves, and 
have set to work turning out local cigars with cover- 
ings of Deli leaf. The Deli cigars of Oakes & Co., 
have already acquired a high reputation. There is 
hence, every prospect of Madras becoming an outlet for 
Deli tobacco on asmall scale. 

The Deli Courant quotes from a French newspaper 
a paragraph drawing attention to the fact that coffee 
leaf disease only appears in countries where the 
Arabian variety is grown, and that the Liberian 
kind is proof against this disease. This im- 
munity is ascribed to the roots of Liberian 
coffee going deeper into the soil than those of 
the Arabian one. On this ground, he recommends 
parties desirous of embarking in coffee growing to go 
in heartily for Liberian, and start extensive plantations 
of it in the Malayan Peninsula, where they will be 
sure to prove renuncrative, when Ceylon, Java and 
Brazil willall be handicapped by disease on coffee estates, 

———_—_—_- > --——-—- - 
THE PANITOLA TEA COMPANY, 
Capital paid up, £65,820. 
acres. 

Out-turn.—The crop estimate was for 608,000 lb. of 


tea, to cost £24,856, total expenditure. The actual out- 
turn was 643,541 Ib., costing £23,104 1s 2d, but with 


LIMITED 


Area under cultivation, 1,184 
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commission to managers, &c., added, £24,095 8s 10d, 
being an increase of 5,541 lb. over the estimate, and of 
135,248 Ib. over last, year’s crop. 

The produce has been all disposed of as follows :— 


Sold in London a ss 619,299 lb. 
“6 India Wen 865 ,, 
6 New Zealand 15,916 ,, 
Account Sales, Net Weight aap 636,080 ,, 
Loss in Taring, Trade Allowance, &c. 7,461 ,, 
Invoiced Weight 643,541 ,, 


The whole thus accounted for realised, with £514 10s 
7d proceeds of tea seed, the gross sum of £31,636 4s 11d, 
being slightly under an average of 1s per lb., shewing a 
drop of 2-16d. per lb. from the average price realised 
for last year’s crop. The general fall in value of Indian 
tea was, however, rather more than this, the average 
of all sales in Miucing Lane being 1s. in 1886 against Is 
27d in 1885. The net profit of the season’s working, 
after deducting commissions to managers and agents, 
amounted to £7,540 16s 1d, and the Board paid on 
account from this an ad interim dividend, in December 
last, at the rate of 4 percent, which absorbed £2,633 
ds, thus leaving a balance of £4,907 12s 1d. This sum, 
with the balance brought forward from last account, 
gives an available total at the credit of profit and loss, 
of £5,269 12s 10d, which the board recommends shall 
be dealt with as follows :— 

To the payment of a final dividend at 
the rate of 6 per cent, bringing up the 
total dividend of the yearto 10 per cent. £3,949 16 0 

To be transferred to form a reserve 


fund i 46 ie . 1,000 0 O 
To carry forward to next account a 
balance of a0 a0 319 16 10 


£5,269 12 10 


The results of working since the first formation of 
the company three years ago are shown in the sub- 
joined tabular form. 


Area, Under 1884. 1885. 1886. 

Cultivation. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Mature Plant .. «4B 982 1,013 
Young Plant .. on gil 130 171 

Total cultivation... 596 1,162 1,184 


Total Crops—Account lb. Ib. Ib. 
sales weight «. 254,200 z 636,080 


Yield per acre of lb. Ib. lb. 
Mature Plant 620 511 628 
Si ide Sach Shap 8 ah 
Realized Price, per lb.. 1 0°62 1 2:09 0 11:98 
Total cost per lb. +0 9.94 0 10-92 0 9:09 
Net Profit perlb..0 2°68 © 3:17 0 2°84 
Dividends paid - lOperct. 10perct. 10perct. 


This record the board considered extremely satis- 
factory, and veflects much credit on the local 
management in Assam. The most noticeable 
feature being the large and steadily increasing yield 
per acre, an increment, which may be expected to 
go on for some years to come, as the managing 

irector estimates that the entire cultivated area 
will yield not less than 720 lb. of similar tea, per 
acre, when in full bearing of, say, eight years old. 

Estimates.—These are given in detail for both 
Indian and Vnglish expenditure; they point to an 
out-turn of 673,600 1b. of tea, to cost a gross sum of 
£26,437, or an average of 9.42d. per lb. in London, 
sale charges inclusive. As the estimates have been 
framed with great caution, there is very little doubt 
that the quantity estimated for will be at least ob- 
tained, while the expenditureon the other hand will 
probably be less, 

Extensions.—About 12 acyes haye been planted at 
Exiahari and nurseries sufficient to plant out 70 ad- 


ditional acres were put down during the last cold 
weather at Panitola. : 

The saw mills at Hukanpukri have worked satis- 
factorily throughout the yeayr. 

The managing director inAssam, Mr, A. W. Madden, 
is at present in England on leave. He reports that 
he left the several properties in the high state of 
cultivation which has been the characteristic of this 
company’s estates; that the machinery is in admir- 
able order—there being a reserve of steam power and 
machinery at each factory—and he speaks in high 
terms of all the managers employed under him.— 
H. & C. Mail. 

—————+_—_—___. 


COCONUT PHARLS. 


Our readers may remember a recent notice in 
our columns of pearl-like concretions found in 
coconuts, so rare that we have never seen one 
or even heard of its being found in Ceylon. The 
case appears to be different in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, however; probably in consequence of a 
greater abundance of carbonate of lime in the 
oil in which coconuts are grown. We confess to 
a good deal of surprise to learn that formations 
in juice apparently entirely saccharine should 
consist of pure carbonate of lime. Specimens of 
the coconut pearls ought to be obtained for our 
Museum, The “tabasheer” to which Mr. Thisel-_ 
ton Dyer alludes is a silicious concretion found 


in bamboos. We quote from Nature : ; 

The following letter has been sent to us by Dr, Syd- 
ney J. Hickson ;— 

* During my recent travels in North Oelebes I was 
frequently asked by the Dutch planters, and others, if I 
had ever seen a ‘coconut stone.’ These stones are 
said to be very rarely found (1 in 2,000 or more) in the 
perisperm of the coconut, and when found are kept by 
the nativesas a charm against disease and evil spirits. 
Tnis story of the coconut stone was so constantly told 
me, and inevery case without any variation in its de- 
tails, that I made every effort before leaying to obtain 
some specimens, and eventually sueceeded in obtaining 
two. j 

** One of these is nearly a perfect sphere, 14 mm. in 
diameter, and the other, rather smaller in size, is irreg- 
ularly pear-shaped, In both specimens the surface is 
worn nearly smooth by friction. The spherical one I 
have had cut into two halves, but I can find no concen- 
tric or other markings on the polished cut surfaces. 

‘Dr. Kimmins has kindly submitted one-half to a 
careful chemical analysis, and finds that it consists of 
pure carbonate of lime without any trace of other salts 
or vegetable tissue. 

‘‘T should be very glad if any of your readerscould 
inform me if there are any of these stones in any of the 
Museums, or if there is any evidence beyond mere hear- 
say for their existence in the perisperm of the coconut.” 

On this letter Mr. Thiseiton Dyer, to whom we sent 
it, hasbeen good enough to make the following re- 
marks ;— 

Dr, Hickson’s account of the calcareous concretions 
occasionally found in the central hollow (filled with 
fluid—the so-called “ milk”) of the endosperm of the 
seed of the coconut is extremely interesting. It ap- 
pears to me a phenomenon of the same order as _ taba- 
sheer, to which I recently drew attention in this 
journal. 

The circumstances of the occurrence of these stones 
or ‘‘pearls” are in many respects parallel to those 
which attend the formation of tabasheer. In both cases, 
mineral matter in palpable masses is withdrawn from 
solution in considerable volumes of fluid contained in 
tolerably large cavities in living plants—and in both 
instances they are Monocotyledons. 

Tn the case of the coconut pearis the material in 
calcium carbonate, and this is well known to concrete is 
a peculiar manner from solutions in which organic 
matter is also present, be: as 
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In my note on tabasheer I referred to the reported 
occurrence of mineral concretions in the wood of various 
tropical Dicotyledonous trees. ‘Tlabasheer is too well 
known te be pooh-poohed ; but some of my scientific 
friends expressed a polite incredulity as to the other 
cases. Ilearn, however, from Prof, Judd, r.r.s, that 
he has obtained a specimen of apatite found in cutting 
up a mass of teak-wood. The occurrence of this 
mineral under these circumstances has long been re- 
corded ; but I have never had the good fortune to see 
a specimen. 

Returning to coconut pearls, I send you a note which 
the Tropical Agriculturist for April last quotes from the 
Straits Times :— 

“A trade journal appearing in Java gives the follow- 
ing particulars regarding a peculiar kind of pearl found 
in this part of the world :—Itis well known that pearls 
have been met with within oysters and mussels. Some- 
times even trees yield pearls. In the proceedings of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, there is a paper 
by Mr. J. Bacon regarding the kind of pearls often 
found within coconuts. The specimens shown have 
been bought at Singapore. They are said to be so rare 
in the Hast Indies as to be highly prized by the native 
rajahs, and worn by them as precious stones. Mr. 
Bacon himself possessed a small pearl of this sort. It 
is said that when allowed to grow, they will reach the 
size of cherries. This pearl resembles the common 
variety in smoothness, whiteness, and scant lustre of 
surface. It is harder than it, and almost as hard as 
feldspar cr opal, ‘The common pearl varies in hard- 
ness, but is never harder than feldspar. The coconut 
pearl consists of carbonate of lime, with very few organic 
substances remaining after treatment with acid solu- 
tions. This organic matter is insoluble, shows no trace 
of vegetable substances after microscopical examination, 
and seems to be akin to albumen in structure. In the 
common pearl there is also found an albuminous sub- 
stance, but the latter remains unchanged in appearance 
and Justre even after the calcareous constituent parts 
have been dissolved away. In other respects micro- 
scopical research has brought out the fact that the coco- 
nut pearl is formed of concentric layers without any 
nucleus. The whole mass is made up of layers of fine 
crystalline fibres. Prof. Bleekrode,in commenting on 
the former in a Dutch scientific periodical, says that 
Rumphius, the famous botanist, had in his ‘ Herbarium 
Amboinense,’ given full particulars of this petrifaction 
in the coconut. Rumphius has even illustrated his 
account ef it by accompanying drawings of the two 
forms in which this kind of pearl is met with—pear- 
shaped and round, either of uniform appearance or with 
red edges. Hardly one in a thousand coconuts on the 
average displays this strange peculiarity. The formation 
of the latter is always a remarkable phenomenon, hard 
to account for, from the water in the nuts generally 
lacking the chemical substances favouring abnormal 
growth of the kind. Rumphius states for a fact that 
coconuts from Macassar yield more pearls than those 
from other places. ‘his scientist, in 1682, sent, as a 
present to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, a ring in which 
a coconut pearl had been set. Similar pearl-like form- 
ations are met with in other Hast Indian fruits, such as 
the waringin, the pomegranate, and the kechubong.” 
To this may be conveniently added two brief extracts 
fromthe long and admirable account given by Rumph- 
ius :—‘‘ Calappites Belgis Calappus-Steen, Malaicensibus 
Mestica Calappa, albus est lapillus instar marmoris 
seu silicis albi, durus, planus, ac glaber, cujus puta- 
veram alio loco inter lapides ac mineras descriptionem 
dedisse, quum vero in Calappa nuce inveniatur, ac 
sollicitus sim, opus illud a me forte non absolutum iri, 
animo induxi hic loci ejus exhibere descriptionem. Wst 
itaque albus ac politus seu glaber lapillus in interiore 
Calappe nucis parte conerescens, nunc putamini fixus, 
nune vero media in lympha natans, divers ac duplicis 
potissimum forme ’’ (Rumphius, “ Herbarium Amboin- 
ense,” vol. i, pp. 21, 22. 

Tucolv plur,mum omnes J/es/icas amant, quarum quas- 
dam tanti mstimant, ut optimis etiam preferant gem- 
mis; plurimas enim ipsis tribuunt immo sine dubio super- 
stitiosas etiam virtutes, gestant enim has ad nudum 
corpus, in annulis, et armis, ad prosperum conatuum 


successum obtinendum.  Elegantissimos ac rotundis- 
simos hujus Oalappi lapillos, seu Calappites imponunt 
annulis suis, vel etiam tellis adpendent, non auro, sed 
argento circumdatos, dicentes melius hoc cum natura 
Culappites convenire” (p. 22.) 

{tf Dr. Hickson would present one of his pearls to 
the IXew Museum, it would, I am sure, interesta great 
many persons who would be glad to see an authentic 
specimen of so interesting a curiosity. 


ae 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


IS THE COFFEE INDUSTRY GOING TO REVIVE ?—KIND oF 
LABOR WANTED—AN AFFECTING SCENE—TIIE COLOMBO 
TEA SALES --RAIN WANTED. 


18th July, 1887. 


Avabian Corrrr is being planted, although not 
to any appreciable extent. Yet the natives, Sin- 
halese and Moors, are at it, and with the prospect 
of high prices ruling it will likely extend. One 
of those now in the field is quite enthusiastic 
over the growth. It is the old days back again, 
he said, and ‘‘ the earth sickness” as he called 
it, which blighted and stunted even young coffee 
on virgin land, is all gone now. ‘“ Just plant a 
bit and see” was his answer to my incredulous 
reply. We ail know that during the decadence of 
coffee, and especially toward the end, the vitality 
of the plant, or the fertility of the soil, or some- 
thing was at fault, for in those latter days young 
coffee would not come on. If it be that the 
conditions are changed, so that, where formerly 
there was a sickly struggle, there is now in its 
place a vigorous growth, the fact is worth noting, 
and the consequences may be widespread. The 
native patches may again reappear, and that sea of 
poverty whose tide has overwhelmed so many of 
our native fellow-subjects may haye marked its 
highest level and begun to recede. 

Tur Coouy still keeps coming in from the Coast, 
but not in very big gangs. The men too pre- 
dominate as far as I have been able to observe, which 
is not exactly what we want, but when in former 
years the Coast was tapped for coolies, the male 
labourer was then more highly valued, and very 
likely it is the obtaining of the old traditions 
which produces the present proportions. By and 
bye it will filter through the masses that for good 
pluckers there is an abundant silver harvest to be 
reaped, and that the hand of a womanor a child 
is unmatched in that light work, and then the wives 
and little ones will join the exodus, 


We are not in the habit of ascribine to Rasa- 
samt much sentiment or affection, and a touching 
little scene which I saw a day or two ago was al- 
most arevelation. It disclosed a breadth of affecting 
tenderness I was hardly prepared for. There was 
an arrival from the Coast, two kanganies who were 
partners met, the one who had been home had 
brought in eleven new coolies, and the fellow who 
had been looking after the joint interest in the 
absence of the other was so much affected, as to 
fall upon the neck of his chum and weep. What 
caused the tears was the question. Another planter 
who was standing by was as much taken aback 
at the display as I was, and he solved the problem 
by fancying that the man who had just come in 
was the man with the coin, and that hearing of 
this increase to the joint gang there was opened 
such a vista of future prosperity in the way of 
head-money and cooly chiselings that the stay-on- 
the-estate partner found his joy deep enough for 
tears. Although I should have liked to have been 
otherwise able to explain the cause of this sudden 
blooming of atfection, yet I rather fear that the 
solution of the cynical on-looker had much truth 
in it, and that the snifftering, sobbing and 
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“the purling tears” 
worship of the prosaic rupee. 

The late Colombo Tra Sauus are not giving 
satisfaction to several who send their produce thereto. 
The low bids and the better prices secured in 
private are regarded as somewhat of a hole-and- 
corner kind of style of doing things which ought 
to be avoided. When you find a lot where the 
bidding closes at 88 cents, and the same even- 
ing R1:15 offered and which was afterwards further 
improved, there is then ‘clearly some food for 
thought. I saw a broker’s letter on the subject 
with an explanation, but even with that the 
difficulties did not all disappear, A few more 
instances of this kind and our local market will fall 
into disrepute. 

The Weatheris hot and dry, andas for the tea 
plants lately put out, they are having a roughtime 
of it, and must be getting up no end of a thirst. 
I would, however, we had a shower. Prrrmrcorn, 

iS 
AN INDIAN GOVERNMENT (THAT OF THE 
N. W. PROVINCES) ENCOURAGING THE 
USE OF TRA. 

The following curious and interesting inform- 
ation is furnished by the Pioneer:— 

The Excise Report for these Provinces for the 
year 1886 is remarkable in two or three respects. 
It contains a novel and interesting suggestion re- 
garding tea, which we reserve on acount of its 
importance for fuller treatment. Briefly the Goy- 
ernment explains that in as humble way, and with 
the good help of various wealthy Municipalities, it has 
for some time past been endeavouring to increase 
the sale of tea, both in the dry and in the prepared 
state, among the native population; and that it 
regards the spread of a taste for tea-drinking as 
the most effectual way of counteracting the cray- 
ing for alcohol which the excise laws seem in 
vain to strive against. This position is a novel 
one to persons who, when they have nothing better 
to do, are ready to run a tilt against Govern- 
ment for encouraging dram-drinking among the 
population by means of its distilleries and ex- 
cise shops. The local Government’s contention 
is that it does all it can by its excise laws to 
make drinking difficult and costly, and yet the 
people will drink, and will add to the revenue. 
Our inquiries regarding the experiments alluded to 
by the Government lead us to the belief that 
they would have succeeded better had their main 
direction been somewhat different. The Aligarh 
attempts, for example, have been mainly restricted 
to selling ready-made cups of tea, and subsidising 
persons to keep a tea-house, ‘There are many obsta- 
cles to such a scheme. The people are not suffi- 
ciently ‘‘clubable” to enjoy a coffee-shop: milk and 
sugar add to the price of the article: the sale stops in 
the hot weather months, for our native friends do 
not see the force of increasing during that season 
the natural temperature of the body. Anyhow, no 
tea-shop seems to properly pay its way. A more 
hopeful policy woud be to do as the recently 
formed Calcutta Association appears to contemplate, 
namely, to sell dry tea as cheap as possible in 
small quantities in all our large cities, and leave 
to domestic enterprise the task of finding out how 
to make it. Why should the Government suggest 
to its subjects that the only way to drink tea is with 
milkand sugar ? These accessories are the greatest 
bar to the spread of tea-drinking in India, for 
sugar costs something, and milk is an impossible 
luxury among the poor, to whom tea by itself 
would be a veal stimulant and an efficient medi- 
cine in feverish times. The Chinese do not want 
milk and sugar, and our aim should be to educate 


| Chronicle. 


had their source in the | 2 people, as poor and as parsimonious at the 


Chinese, to take to tea as the cheapest and the 
best of all possible stimulants. It is pure in- 
sularity on our part to try to make them regard 
it as inseparably connected with articles which 
have no necessary connection with it. 


—_-- 2 

PorsonInc By Normec.—A case of poisoning by 
nutmez is recorded in the Gritish Medical Journal 
(p. 1085), in which one nutmeg hal been eaten by a 
patient as a cure for diarrhcea. It caused him to 
become giddy, stupid and very drowsy all next day. 
The narcotic properties of these seeds, and of others 
of the same natural order, do not appear to be 
generally known, and seem worthy of investigation.— 


_ Pharmaceutical Journal. 


PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF OEYLON.—We have re 
ceived copy of report for year ending lebruary 1887 
which contains among other matters, a good dea 
about the following subjects of interest, generally 
to planters:—Admixture and Adulteration of Coffee, 
Mr. A. E. Szovell on the Tea Muirket, Oeylon Tea 
Syndicate, Analyses of Ceylon Soils, Cinchona 
Statistics, Report on Oinchona Oultivation in Java, 
Predial Products Ordinance. 

Cacao Hosxs.—The husks or shells of cacao seed are 
sometimes utilized for making a cheap beverage, and 
are also said to be employed in adulterating grouad 
apices. Mr. P. S. Clarkson reports (Amer. Journ. 
Pharm., June, p. 277) that he has found them to 
yield 9°07 per cent. of ash, which besides the usual 
constituents, contained aluminium, also found by 
Wanklyn in the ash of cacao. In addition there were 
obtained 0:9 per cent. ofan alkaloid that gave the usual 
reactions for theobromine; 532 per cent, of a 
fat corresponding with cacao butter; 0°93 per cent. of 
an odorous resin soluble in ether and alcohol, as well as 
albuminoids and colouriug matter.—Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 

WaAteErine Trees AGAINST Waus.—After the cold 
and dry spring came to an end, and in spite of the 
heavy snowfalls, which should have moistened the 
soil but did not, the latter was very dry about the 
roots of wall trees on south and east aspects at Longford. 
The borders therefore were thoroughly watered then, 
most of the trees being soon afterwards in flower. 
Since the formation of the fruits the borders have 
received several waterings, to praserve the borders iu 
health and to prevent fruit dropping. ‘There is at all 
times more absorption of moisture at the roots of wall 
trees than is the case with trees growiug in the open, 
by reason of the closeness of both soil and roots to 
bricks and mortar, and the warmth imparted thereto 
by the sun, as well as the extra drainage afforded to 
the soil in which the trees are growing by the 
foundation of the wall.—H. W. Wa4rp.—Gardeners’ 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF Liwe.—Mr. Samuel Barlow, 
Stakehill House, Castleton, Manchester, has contributed 
an interesting article to the Agricultural Gazette. He 
states that, having a field of Turnips badly infested 
with fly, he tried the experiment of dusting a few of 


‘the plants with superphosphate of lime, and found 


that it destroyed the fly entirely. He then had the 

whole field done with the superphosphate, and the 

result was the entire annihilation of thefly. He also 

had some large plants of Pansies that were badly 

infested with slugs—hundreds sheltered themselves 

uader the tufts of foliage, and had to be picked off. 

A dressing of superphospate was placed oa the soil 

below the tufts, with the result that the slugs were 

quite destroyed; it also kills wood-lice. Mr. Barlow 

recommends a dressing of superphosphate of lime on 

all garden crops, and plants attacked by slugs, snails, 

&e. “This applicationis sure to be much more effect- 

ive than dusting with powdered quicklime, which 

cuasuges to errbo,ate of lime on exposure to the atmos- 

phere for a few minutes, and is then harmless to slugs. 

I found by experiments that after superphosphate of 

lime had been rained upon for ten hours, it was still 

powerful to des.vy slugs, Tae superphosphate em-- 
ployed is the ordinary 25 to 28 soluble,’—R, D.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, ; 
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USEFUL PLANTS OF MAURITIUS. 


Fibre-yielding plants flourish uncommonly well in 
Mauritius, as proved by the experimental culture at 
the Botanic Garden. Ootton is grown in very small 
quantity. The American aloe (Agave Americana) has 
been tried with success, and machinery adapted to 
the separation of the fibre. A local speciality in 
fibrous plants is the vacoa or wvacois (Pandanus 
odoratissimus), whose long tough leaves are thrashed 
out, and manufactured into bags for shipping sugar in. 

The woods of the island show greater variety, but 
the supplies have been terribly curtailed by the de- 
straction of the forests, to make room for sugar plant- 
ations. The principal timber trees are as follows :— 
Ebony (Diospyros reticulata) grows to a considerable 
size; olive wood (Olea lancea) is elastic and good 
for shafts, tool handles, &c.; colophane (Colophonia 
mauritiana), a large tree often attaining a diameter 
of 6 feet, gives a resinous heavy wood much 
used for cart-frames, wheels, shipbuilding, railway 
brakes, carriages, and wagons; ironwood (Stadt- 
manvia siderovylon), almost  indestructable in house 
building ; several kinds of bois de natte from Labour- 
donnisia spp., usefulin all kinds of construction, and 
the barks good for dyeing and tanning; also the 
woods of Jossinia lucida, Memecylon trinerve, Syzygium 
sp., Mangifera indica, Heritiera littoralis and Acacia 
alia.—Jouwrnal of the Society of Arts. 


—_—_--_ 


SENNA. 

Agricultural School, Minuwangoda, 12th July 1887. 
Sir,—I believe the senna plant (Cassia obtusifolia), 
will thrive in many districts of Oeylon and will form 
a good industry for natives, &c., who will take to 
its growing. The leaves can be exported and fetch 
a good price in Hogland as I see from your 7. A. 
also. It is generally exported from Tinnevelly, and 
through the courtesey of Mr. Hwart of Vinidupatti 
I have obtained some seeds which I hope to try 
and send you the results. Until thenI hope the 
instructions given by Mr. Hwart will be useful and 

interesting.—Faithfully yours, 

W. ARTHUR DE SILVA, 

Aavicultural Instructor, 


(Katract from Mr. Ewart’s Letter.) 
Vinidurarri, 4th July 1887. 
This plant grows wild over a large portion of this 
district and the leaves are collected and shipped to 
England. The cultivation is chiefly carried on near 
the town of Tinnevelly on lands which are able to 
be irrigated by the Jampapurni river, the river comes 
in flood with the burst of the S. West monsoon, 
but the rains seldom get over the Travancore hills 
into Tinnevelly. The seedis sown in June or July, 
according to the burst of the monsoon, and a 
shower is generally taken advantage of to sow. 
If no rain water is turned on to the land and 
the seed sown after 3 weeks or so, when the 
plants are well above ground they are irrigated 
once in 3days or when occasion requires according 
to what rain falls after two months picking com- 
mences and is carried on for two to four months, Second 
pickings are secured by plucking off the flowers. 
The plants are pulled up at the end of the picking, 
and fresh seeds planted every year. The leaves must 
be dried in the shade, ‘This senna is called‘ Nanga 
Senna,’ and is valued in London at about 1/ per |b. 
according to colour and size of leaf. 
* * * * * * * # 
(Signed) E. M. Fiwarr. 
[The narrow and broad leaved medicinal sennas 
have been several times introduced into and ex- 
perimented on in Ceylon, and as far as I recollect 
without any favourable resu!t. The fact is that 
Ceylon cannot in any way compete with Tinnevelly 
in raising such a cheap drug as senna, and unlss 
he eafter, in connection with the icrigation scheme 
of Kalawewa it can be raised by irrigation. I do not 
see that any object will he gained by the cultiy- 
ation 3 senna in Oeylon,— JI, /.) 


KOLA NUTS. 

“Before replying to the letter of Mr. Lascelles- 
Scott, there are one or two points to be noticed 
inreference to the letter from Mr, Thos, Christy, 
which appeared in your last Jowrnal. That gentleman 
states that my valuation of 3d. to 4d. per pound for 
kola nuts was written to the best of my knowledge 
in regard to the fortnightly auction sales; such was 
not entirely the case, my valuation was based upon 
what I knew had been, and probably would again be 
realised for this article both in public and private 
sales; but even supposing that the price of 4d, per 
pound had only been obtained in the public drug sales, 
what further criterion of the market value of the 
article does Mr. Christy look for? With regard to 
that gentleman’s statement that “kola nuts came to 
Liverpool, and are sold there,”? one would infer that 
a regular market was established there for this produce. 
The following report, from a well-known firm of 
brokersin that city, tends to show that the market there 
is even ina more precarious condition than here :— 
“Your note to hand 7¢ kola nuts; none here, and 
there is no inquiry at present: they only come in small 
lots, and at very irregular times, no record has been 
left of imports ; demand is very uncertain, and value 
has varied accordingly; when there has been no chance 
of selling, lots have, at different times, had to be 
thrown away, as they do not keep, soon becoming 
rotten,” This statement is also confirmed by another 
Liverpool broker, These facts seem to me to entirely 
disprove what Mr. Ohristy says, viz. “that the 
demand for sound kola nuts is far beyond the sup- 
lies.”’ 

B The letter of Mr. Lascelles-Scott does not throw 
any light upon the present market value of kola nuts. 
It is quite true that I asked Mr. Lascelles-Scott 8d. 
per pound for half a hundredweight of kola nuts, but 
in discussing the value of this article one does not 
expect atail quantities to be placed upon the same 
basis as market quantities, and [ would here remind 
that gentleman that my original veluation was based 
upon the question. “Would an importer find a ready 
sale, and if so, at what price for a quantity of kola 2?” 
Henry R. ARNOLp. 
16, Coleman-street, London, H. C., 
June 9th, 1887. 

Mr, Christy’s letter in the Journal for June 3 fully 
confirms the views expressed by me respecting kola nuts. 
There is no regular quotation for them; the demand 
is uncertain and spasmodic, and, therefore, the plant- 
ers in the West Indies, tempted by Sir Augustus 
Adderley’s recommendation to invest in the cultivation, 
are liable to find both their time and money thrown 
away. ‘his i3 all I wished to say, and, so far, nothing 
has been gained by Mr, Christy, except indicating 
the source of the information containedin Sir Augustus 
Adderley’s paper. 

The merits of kola nuts, per sc, I do not touch. 
They may have, or they may not have a future. At 
present itis purely conjectural. Under these circum- 
stances was it wise to recommend without qualific- 
ation a purely speculative cultivation to small growers 
in the West Indies, when plenty of others, with 
certain returns, were within their reach ? 

It may be not out of place also to point out, in 
reply to both Mr. Christy and Mr. Lascelles-Scott, 
that the idea of making chocolate from kola nuts was first 
suggested in my “Annual Report on the Public 
Gardens of Jamaica,” in 1882. This was nearly two 
years before it was taken up by Mr. Christy. 

Coffee in parehment, and also in cherry, has been 
exported on trial from the West Indies, but the 
prices offered by the merchants were too low to be 
remunerative. Hence the growers prefer to pulp and 
clean their coffee themselves, and so place it in the 
market at first hand. hey are evidently the sole 
judges of what pays them best.—D. Morris.—9th June, 
1887.—Jowrnal of the Soc tet of Arts. 
oe - ‘ 
JOHORE AS A TEA-PRODUCING COUNTRY 

Sir,—Having receiyed samples of Jobore teas, I sent 
them to be reported on in Colombo, and thinking that 
it might interest some of your readers to know what 
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those teas are like, I send you the report for publice 
ation along with these notes. Tea is only in its experi- 
mental stagein Johore. The great drawback to planting 
there has been the want of proper labor. Chinese are 
plentiful and do contract work, such as roading, drain- 
ing, &c. very well, but as a day laborer, John isa failure. 
Tamils have gone over in small gangs, but the Indian 
Government would not allow the planters to recruit 
labor on the Coast and take them to Johore, because 
there was no British Resident in the Sultan’s territory. 
This has now been overcome by the Sultan allowing 
a protector of Immigrants to be stationed there; so 
the British Government have now no objection to coolies 
going over. They are paid much about what we pay 
in Ceylon, The Sultan offers every attraction to 
Europeans to open up land. There are thousands of 
acres of virgin forest to choose from, and roads are 
being constructed to open up those parts that are in- 
accessible by river. The rainfall is very evenly distribut- 
ed over the year, and exceeds 100 inches. Now that 
the labor question is solved, I have no doubt that 
Johore will be able to compete favorably with India 
and Oeylon in the tea markets of the world.—I am, &c.. 
EASTWARD HO, 
Colombo, 28rd June 1887. 


——— 


The following is the report alluded to above:— 


Having examined and tasted the following teas, we 
now beg to hand our report and valuations, as under, 
viz .i— 
; Johore Kstate. 


Colombo 
Descrip- London equiva- 
Mark. tion. value. lent @ Remarks. 
Exch. 
1/5 1-16. 


Johore Bro, Pekoe 1/3, 1/4, 80 cts, Blackish, even semi- 
broken Pekoe and 
Fannings, leaf mix- 
ed, with ends soft 
flavory liquor, wan- 
ting strength, little 
flat. 
Blackish, greyish, 
fairly made Pekoe 
Souchong leaf, few 
ends, plain dark li- 
quor, fair strength. 
Blackish well made 
Pekoe Souchong 
leaf, dark malty 
liquor, very flat. 
A, H. Tuompson, 
p. p. Somerville & Co. 


Do. Pekoo 1/04, 1/1 63 ,, 


Do. Souchong/ 103, /11 51 ,, 


These teas have gone off; otherwise they liquor. 


fairly well and the appearance is good. The liquors are 
more on Indian than Ceylon style.—A. H. T.—Local 
“ Times,” 

— 


KOLA NUTS. 

Sir Augustus Adderley very much understated the 
following items of information, viz., the value of kola 
nuts, and the preparation of coffee in London; and 
Mr. D. Morris, the Assistant-Director of the Govern- 
ment Gardens, Kew, made matters worse by getting 
a letter from a well-known firm of druggists to support 
his criticism on the paper. Mr. Lascelles-Scott tried to 
set Mr. Morris right at the meeting, as he was working 
at this important article, and knew the facts of the 
case. In regard to the letter signed by Mr. H. Arnold 
(on behalf of Messrs. Burgoyne aud Co.), he wrote 
to the best of his knowledge in regard to the fort- 
nightly auction sales; but the fact is that kola nuts 
come to Liverpool, and are sold there; and when they 
come to London the brokers offer them direct to us, 
as they know we are the buyers. Besides these, quan- 
tities come tous and other consumers direct from the 
West Coast, and therefore do not appear on the 
market reports. This explanation is only due to Sir 
Augustus Adderley, who had evidently taken much 
pains to master the facts he placed before the Society. 


| preparation of the kola paste 


The demand for sound kola is far beyond the 
supplies, and lately 1s. per lb. has been paid here 
for sound nuts for the whole parcel received. We 
have orders, which we are tryiog to execute, for 
30 tons, and 100 tons would be takenif we could only 
get supplies of sownd nuts, dried in the shade, at 5d. 
or 6d. per lb. 

Kola chocolate is selling at 4s. per lb., and since 
it has been found of so much service in the hospitals, 
its regular use is ensured. We suffer in this country 
owing to the Government having no one to advise 
on such a food as thisfor the troops, and ifI could 
have been present at the meeting, I should have said 
much more than you can afford me space for. Three 
of the Governments of Europe have ordered the 
in quantity for army 
food. The experiments show that men can subsist 
on one ounce of kola for twenty-four hours, 
without the gnawing feeling of hunger and thirst, and 
when they can get food, they do not suffer from any 
inconvenience. This is thought to be due to the caffeine 
combined with the other constituents of the nuts, 
when mixed with a vegetable fat. 

Wherever coffee has been found indigenous, it kas 
been observed that the natives pickit and dry it in the 
cherry, or outer skin, and itis well kaown that this 
improves the quality, and the flavour is better retained, 
even for years. In many places merchants can com- 
mand supplies of coffee in the form of “dry cherry,’’ 
or in the “parchment,” and some parcels in the cherry 
I sold to houses who roasted it with the outside jacket 
on, but as this required experienced roasting, the pro- 
prietors of the coffee warehouses saw the necessity, 
and ordered sets of the most approved coffee-dressing 
machinery, and erected them in London, and large 
quantities of coffee are treated here which command 
the full market price. During the last two months I 
have been seeking for some means of turning the large 
stock of coffee husks to some account, with the profes- 
sional assistance of Mr. R. H. Harland, r. c.s., and 
of Messrs. Oross and Bevan; coffee dressers can find 
no use for these husks. The great advantage of this 
established enterprise is that the large companies 
opening up Africa can purchase the dried coffee in 
small quantities, and have it home in bags,and as soon 
ag it arrives itcan be sent at once to the warehouses 
to be decorticated, and placed onthe market. Messrs. 
Major and Field, of Red Lion Wharf, allow me to 
state that in 1896 they decorticated 10,000 bags of 
coffee, and that.in one vessel they received over 3,000 
bags of coffee in parchment to be decorticated. 
They further state that they have 100 tons of the 
husk which they would be glad to find a use for at 
a very low price. I hope that the readers of the 
Society of Arts Journal will be able to turn to account 
this information, and feel disposed to circulate it 
among their friends, as coffee has risen so enormously 
in price during the last few months. 

In conclusion, I would like to put on record another 
fact, viz., that kola is being mixed with some of the 
preparations of coffee which enables the vendors to 


} state that their mixture contains “no chicory,’ which 


is of great importance now that it is proved that 
the addition of chicory conduces to the growth of 
hemorrhoids.—Tuos. Onristy.—Journal of the Society 
of Arts. 

wae ak a 


CAOUTCHOUC-YIELDING PLANTS. 


The remarks which appeared in the issue of the 
Journd for June 3, on “ The Useful Plants of Mauri- 
tius’”’ are important to those who take an interes 
in the flora of Mauritius, and more especially to tho:e 
who would like to see our Colonies producing those 
veeeta ele products which we are obliged to seek else- 
where. 28 


sion which deserves attention. Of course, in a botanic 
garden, it is impossible to find room for everything, 
and [ would venture to say that our Oolouial 
friends in this respect are too exclusive; a great 
deal is left outside for want of space, attractiveness 
apparent absence of utility, and difficulty of adapting © 


I wish, however, to point ous an important omis- 4 
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a ‘ place” suitable for the Jocale of a botanical 
“ragamuflin.”’ Instead of concentrating attention to 
making a garden neat and prim, and cultivating what, 
a priori, is known to do well, it would be better to 
turn ome attention to the cultivation of those plants 
which are not indigenous, but from which important 
products are obtained. ‘This need not interfere with 
the present arrangement of making a botanic garden 
pleasant to the eye and enjoyable as a promenade, 
&e, 

A few yearsago I met with a gentleman who had 
spent some time in this island. He informed me 
that on some elevated rocky parts, which were almost 
destitute of vegetation, a creeping plant grew in 
luxuriance, the juice of which contained a large quant- 
ity of caouthouc. From his description, I concluded 
that this plant was probably a creeping or trailing 
Apocyna. 

It seoms to me that it is very desirable to clear 
this matter up, for if caoutchouc-yieldiag plant can 
be so easily grown on such a spot, we have a very 
simple way of utilising land which is not likely to 
be productive as it is, and which is beyond the reach 
of any ordinary agricultural process of being re- 
claimed. 

The Mangiferw indica ( see‘ Useful Plants of 
Mauritius’) is also said to grow on this island. It 
would be interesting to know if this plant is botanic- 
ally allied to the Mangabiera ( Hancornia speciosa ), 
which yields Pernambuco and Ceara rubber. The 
geographical and climatological condition of Mauritius 
seem favourable for the cultivation of this plant, 
provided it is grown on land with an ordivary good 
subsoil. It stands long drought fairly well at Oeara, 

We must bear in mind that West African rubber is 
principally obtained from varieties of Apocyna, which 
are natives of Madagascar. Some varieties of this 
class of rubber are fairly good; this fact makes it 
more difficult to understand why an article of higher 
commercial importance cannot be produced generally. 

I am surprised to find that some writers on botany 
say thatthe /incw and Neria do not produce lactes- 
cent juice, and hence are devoid of caoutchouc. 
Our common garden periwinkle contains it, and when 
I was in Demarara, a few years agu, I was struck 
with the amount of cautchoue contained in the 
Oleander. 

It would be interesting to know whether any of our 
own herbaceous or sub-shrubby plants, which are known 
to contain caoutchouc, could be profitably cultivated 
in warmer latitudes. 

There are instances of plants, which are herbaceous 
in this country, having arborescent representatives in 


warm climates. The Luphorbiace is a familiar 
illustration, one species of which yields the Para 


rubber ; our common representative is a weed called 
the “ Caper Plant.” I remember planting out a 
number of these seedlings some years ago at Mitcham, 
and was surprised at the amount of lactescent juice which 
the mature plant yielded. The juice contained caout- 
choue in rather large quantity. 

I prepared in 1861 a quantity of caoutchoue obtained 
from the flower stem of the common dandelion, and 
it was exhibited at Guy’s Hospital soirée. I was led 

.to extract this from the report of an analysis of the 
juice of this plant contained in Dr. Pereira’s “ Mat- 
eria Medica, ” 

The best way of preserving these specimens is to 
place the caoutchoue in ether containing a small 
quantity of e'cohol. In this mixture caoutchouc re- 
mains white and unaltered for a long time; exposed 
to the air, even in well-stoppered bottles, it rapidly 
turns brown, 

I may note here that the Chicoracee, although 
lactescent, are said by some writers not to contaiu 
caoutchouc ; these remarks respecting taraxacum are 
in contradiction to this. The common sow-thistle also 
contains this principle, although in smaller quantity. 
The Sapotacee, although lactescent, do not yield 
caoutchouc, at least I have not met with a single 
case in proof of its being otherwise. The concrete 
juices of these plants are called in commerce “ but- 
ters,” and consist mainly of fatty or oleaginous priu- 


ciples, Galam butter is obtained froma plant belonging 
to this order, assia Purksit (being first mentioned 
by Mungo Park ).—Tuomas T. P. Bruce WARREN.— 
Journad of the Society of Arts, 


eee 
AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE, 


(Special Letter.) 
Paris, June 11, 

It is ever a critical period for stock when they 
quit their winter rations for the young and succulent 
fodder of spring. In no case ought the transition 
to be made hastily. The German farmers are in this 
respect very prudent; they always arrange to havea 
reserve of dry fodder to mix with the first grass and 
clover of the new season, Decorticated cotton cake 
is also a corrective—when hay is not forthcoming— 
for the laxity, immature green soiling produces, In- 
deed bean meal or refuse grain will also prove bind- 
ing against scour. It is not alone distention of the 
stomach or hove, that is to be feared with live stock, 
from greediness over unripe herbage, but the perman- 
ent injury the intestinal organs may sustain. 

In the east of France, Germany and Italy, the young 
and succulent fodder is mown in the evening, left in 
the swath all night, and carted in the morning for 
the day’s consumption, This arrangement does not 
wither the soiling, as in the case when mown and 
exposed to the sun, while depriving it of its immedi- 
ate power of active fermentation. Also faded green 
forage has the tendency to ball or lump in an ani- 
mal’s stomach and produces much intestinal derange- 
ment. 

As the green fodder is very aqueous, it is further- 
more prudent not to allow the animals to drink till 
they have completely terminated their feed. In the 
mixed, dry and green rations after the third day, the 
dry stuff should be gradually diminished till the tenth 
day, It is not a bad plan to augment the supply of 
salt during this graduating period which will thereby 
stimulate digestion. Many farmers with good dairy 
cows, give them a little cake all through the grass 
season and superior cattle will ever repay generous 
feeding. There are farmers who before turning the 
cattle out on spring pasture, give them a feed of 
hay every morning for a week. This blunts the edge 
of gluttony. 

The great importance given to oil-cake as an aux- 
iliary food raises the pertinent question in what form 
smashed, steeped, or in meal can it be most profit- 
ably employed? Concentrated rations are most use- 
ful when given under a form which permits them 
to be readily digested. The experiments of Professor 
Kiihn of Mockern show that if anything concentrated 
food is less assimilable in the liquid than in the 
pulverous or mealy, dry state softened by steeping, 
such food is swallowed, not masticated by the animal ; 
and in the case of ruminants passes directly into 
the third stomach and so escapes cudding. Now 
rumination plays au important part in digestion. 
Dry and mealy rations should then be moistened, 
but not wet or sprinkled over other food. In the 
case of rape-cake the steeping produces a penetrat- 
ing odor which communicates a taste to the milk and 
butter, and occasionally affects the animal’s health. 
It is considered that more deleterious foreign matters 
find their way into oleaginous food when in the state 
of cake than if in the sifted meal form. True, the 
latter can be on the other hand adulterated; but 
against this there is the usual protection of purchas- 
ing from respectable houses and co-operatively. 

As well-water in villages can be poisoned with 
typhoid-fever germs due to infiltration of water- 
closet matters, there is nothing extraordinary in find- 
ings the oozing of manure heaps into cattle ponds, 
producing an equally detrimental effect on stock. 
Oattle prefer to spring, flowing and soft water, even 
though the latter be stagnant or muddy. In this 
state no serious results may ensue. Abortion in cows 
is often produced from drink-water impurities and 
the scour which so frequently afflicts calves may 
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date its origin from the same cause. In those cases 
where butter prepared with the most extreme care, 
unobjectionable in the very fresh state, but becoming 
rancid and offensive two days later may not that 
puzzle be solved by the organic poisons in putrefied 
drinking-water ? 

Cider-making is on the increase in France since 
the destruction of about one-third of the total of 
the vineyards. In any case the beverage has been 
peculiar since the 11th century to Normandy, Picardy, 
and Brittany, as wine has been to other regions. 
Where climate and soil suit the growth of apple trees, 
cider can be prepared and if it be well made the 
beverage is healthy, stimulating and nourishing. From 
the time of Columella the secret of cider making has 
remained unchanged. Select three classes of apples, 
sweet, bitter and acid in equal proportions. How- 
ever, in the valley of the Auge where the best 
French cider comes from no acid apples are em- 
ployed. Care should be taken to select the fruit 
arriving ai a common period of maturity. The sweet 
apples produce an agreeable drink, but weak in color 
and not keeping long; the bitter impart strength, but 
tend to. thicken the beverage, while the acid apples 
yield a weak cider, thin and apt to brown when in 
cask. As the artist when painting Venus borrowed a 
grace wherever he could find it, so perhaps the prin- 
ciple may be applied to cider-making in selecting 
the apples. 


Bitter apples yield the least juice; but aginst this, 
the juice has strength and keeping quality. Sweet 
apples give more and acid apples most juice. Over- 
ripe apples weaken the cider and injure ite flavor, 
while those from old trees yield a cider very strong. 
Not much error will be committed if well-matured 
large apples and of different varieties be chosen. It 
is when the apples commence to turn yellow exhale 
their well-known odor, and especially when plenty of 
sound fruit has fallen on the ground that the moment 
has arrived for the harvest, selecting dry weather if 
possible, as apples when wet and put in heaps “ must ” 
rapidly. The apples are allowed to remain under a 
dry and aerated shed, but not exposed to frosts for 
one to three weeks. The old pulping mill is now 
discarded, wherein a deep circular trough in wood 
or flags twenty yards in circumference, the apples 
were ground under a running mill-stone weighing a 
ton and worked by a horse. The pulp or “ cheese” 
is allowed to rest for a night to ferment. It is an 
error to suppose the seeds of the apple injure the 
quality of the cider; the contrary is the case, as they 
impart an aroma to the juice and assist its keeping. 
Of the modern cider mill, the models are legion. 

If the cider be destined for long keeping no water 
is added; if otherwise, one quart of water per 
thirty-four pounds of fruit is mixed during the 
grinding. The best water is that from a pond and 
the worst from a well. The pulp is placed in _hair- 
cloth bags inside a strong box and pressed; the aim 
should be to have the juice clear, rich by 10 per 
cent. in sugar, and registering a specific gravity of 
107. Next, the juice is drawn off to a vat or into 
wine-hogsheads, and successively racking it in different 
casks as the scum rises, and which should be skimmed 
off and the lee subsides. If the fermentation has 
been uniform, 7 to 10 days will be sufficient for the 
clarification. Then the fermentation should be checked 
by excluding connection with the air. 


In March it will be ready for bottling; if it does 
not require fining to remove thickness or ropiness, 
and which isinglass or stewed pears and apples will 
correct. To check fermentation a bit of sulphur is 
burned on the end of a stick imside a_half-field 
cask, the cider is then shaken to absorb the fumes. 
This doctoring generally tells its own tale. To color 
cider, cochineal, burnt sugar, &c., are employed; and 
cloves, cinnamon, &c., to give it aroma. Hffervescing 
or champagne cider is made by abruptly checking 
the incipient fermentation with a little burning sulphur 
or some blazing brandy, and drawing off into earthern 
bottles with tied down and sealed corks, Tirst class 
pottled cider has kept good for cight years, 


In France, care is taken never to alter the quality 
of the soil which produces good apples. All animal 
manures are studiously avoided; only a compost of 
the residue of the cider press and a little lime 
strewn at the foot of the trees is all the manwing 
required. On an average one toue of apples yield 
120 gallons of good cider and 12 gallons of brandy. 
With the extension of apple culture is;developing the 
distillation of apple brandy. 

A good deal of discussion is still taking plzes 
respecting the Goetz method for laying down Jand 
to permanent pasture. His experiments commenced 
in 1878-4, and he maintains he can by careful top- 
dressing fertilizers indefinitely obtain a return of 4 
to 5 tons of hay per acre. Practical men are not 
so enthusiastic. M. Goetz makes a selection of thirteen 
or seventeen choice grasses suited to the locality. 
The mixture he sows at the rate of 60 to 70 Ib. 
per acre, that which represents a cost of 50 to 60 fr. 
He excludes clover lucerne, sainfoin &c., which tap 
the subsoil for mineral food. Thus, the surface soil 
is his working area, And for success even here the 
application of fertilizers must be liberal. Hence the 
plan would suit poor, thin soils or those exhausted 
or tired from clover cropping. In reality, four grasses 
form the bases of the sowing. Fromental (avena 
elatior), dactyle (Dactylis glomerata), ray grass (Soliwm 
perenne) and the woolly houlque (Holews lanatus) in 
the proportion of one-half, one-fifth, and one-seyenth, 
respectively ; the other varieties are generally selected 
for their odoriferous qualities. 

It is a good plan for the farmer to raise each 
variety of grass seed himself. In spring, if the soil has 
been well prepared and the sowing period fayora»le, 
two months will suffice for producing an excellent green 
carpet. The following spring the fertilizers—nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia &c., as may best 
suit the land, are applied at the rate of one to three 
cwts. per acre. When the crop is intended to be 
cut for hay, the grass should be mown when coming 
into flower; if later, the principal grasses will become 
hard and woody. Purchases of Goetz—raised hay 
assert, it lacks the fineness and aroma of that from 
natural meadow, so never brings so high a price; 
but the yield is heavier, the latter whenever laid is 
thus difficult to mow by the machine. The Goetz 
system has certainly succeeded in the case of poor, 
almost of worthless lands, in producing an abundant 
supply of fodder for the support of six cows per 
five acres. 

Horse breeders in Normandy and Limousin before 
turning yearlings into meadows in spring, prepare 
them for the change by augmenting the ration of 
carrots; the latter are cooling and aqueous and suit 
admirably the transition. The feet of the foals are 
carefully pared flat before quitting the sheds. It is 
during this period that foals ought to be studiously 
well fed; hence, select appropriate pasturages. In 
Normandy, there are meadows having a special repute 
for the rearing of foals. If the latter be of pure 
blood and destined for the saddle, it would not be 
right to place them in an over rich pasture; that 
would be rather to fatten them at the expense of 
their development. On the contrary foals which 
promise to become large and heavy in build, ought. 
not to be brought up on meagre pastures; such would 
tend to make them flat-sided and spindle-legged. 
Many breeders supplement the poverty of the herbage 
by auxiliary rations of crushed oats or barley; but 
nothing can replace good meadow feeding in May 
and June united to continual exercise. 

When several foals of different ages haye to be 
reared together, the youngest are allowed to enter the 
meadow some time in advance. ‘This plan enables 
them to nip the delicate ends of the grass, for the older 
stock will be ever able to find sufficient for themselves. 
When the foals are not the product of native, that 
is of acclimatised races, it is better to enclose them 
under shed during night. A foal in robust health 
will eat nearly all the night. In July when the 
supply of grass in warm climates diminishes, it will 
be necessary to augment the auxiliary grain rations. 
If the season be very dry. the foals are brought into 
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the stables from eleven to five and given a supplement 
of hay, &c. 
Artificial butter, no matter under what name it 
may be called, is not in favor with the French 
_ hygienic commissioners. In ithis attitude of suspicion 
they are surpassed by the police authorities of Berlin. 
Tn Paris extreme rigor is exercised towards the vendors 
of Simili-butter. Its name must be specially labelled 
on the shop ensign and stamped into the stuff itself, 
It is not that the material it carefully prepared be 
not good for cooking and pastry purposes ; but unfortun- 
ately the belief is general, that all kinds of grease 
are employed to make the artificial butter that from 
horses &c., as well as oxen, not even excluding the 
fat of diseased animals. If the fats were subjected 
to a high temperature, contagious disease-germs would 
be destroyed ; but this is not so, as that would eliminate 
the power of the grease to take tne butter, the 
“meadow ” aroma and which no chemical doctoring 
can communicate. It is curious nearly all the fat of the 
abattoirs of this city is sent to Holland to be made 
into Simili-butter which is then exported to Paris. 


sc?) 
THH AGRICULTURAL PESTS OF INDIA. 


The Agricultural Pests of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia: Vegetable and Animal, injurious to 
Man and his Products. By Surgeon-General [H lward 
Balfour, author of of “The Cyclopedia of India,” 
&e. (London: Bernard Quaritch, 1887.) 

Considerable attention has been directed lately to 
agricultural pests of all kinds, and especially to in- 
sect pests, in various countries, because the injuries 
occasioned to crops by their agency have greatly 
increased, and in some instances altogether new dis- 
orders and diseases attributable to them have appeared. 
The universal international exchange of agricultural 
produce and other commodities has tended and must 


tend to distribute insects, fungi, and other sources 
of evil to mankind, animals, and plants, throughout 


the world. Thus the terrible scourge cf the vine, 
the Phyllorera vastatriv, was first introduced into 
the French vineyards with plants, or cuttings, of vines 
imported from the United States. Very many insects 
most noxious to agricultural, fruit, and garden crops, 
in the United States were brought there with plants, 
cuttings, fruits, and seeds. The elm-leaf beetle, 
Gderuca vanthonelema, which is now seriously dam- 
aging elm-trees, was not known in the United 
States until 1837, and came probably from France, 
or Germany, where if had been a troublesome pest 
long before that date. The hop fly, Aphis hunuli, 
called the “barometer of poverty” by a Kentish 
historian of hop culture, has only recently visited 
the hop plantations of America; yet it caused al- 
most a fatal blight last year in those of the Hastern 
States, upon an area of nearly 40,000 acres. With- 
out any doubt this insect was conveyed from [ng- 
land in “hop-sets.” The Hessian fly has been convey- 
ed to Great Britain by some means or other not 
yet discovered during the last year, and bids fair 
to be a dangerous and permanent scourge to the 
wheat and oat crops of this country: 

It is the same with moulds, or mildews, or “ blights,” 
oscasioned by fungi. The vine mildew, Ocdium 
tuckerti, was not dreamed of in I’rance until 1845. 
The potato mould, Peronospora infestans, had shown 
no important sign in Great Britain until 18tt. The 
coffee mildew, //emilcia vastatriv, did no serious 
harm in the coffee plantations of Ceylon until after 
1870; but during the last ten years it has enor- 
mously decreased their yield. 

Diseases of animals have also been greatly inten- 
sified during the past thirty years in Great Britain 
and in other countries. In India, as we gather from 
this little book of Surgeon-General Balfour, anthrax, 
pleuropneumonia, rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
are so rampant that the Madras Government has 
recently appointed an inspector of cattle diseases 
with a sufficient staff under him. 

There is no doubt that the attacks of certain in- 
sects and parasitic fungi are more frequent and 
more fatal than formerly, Hop blights from aphides 


and mildew, Sperothecau castaqne?, are far more com- 
mon and destructive in Hngland than they were 
fifty years back; and the orange-growers of Florida, 
California, and other places where oranges are cult- 
ivated, are at their wits’ end to combat the ravages 
of scale insects, Coccidee, which have greately in- 
creased since 1870. 

It is a moot point as to whether this is due, or 
not, to modern and more artificial systems of cultiv- 
ation, which may be more favourable to the spread 
of insects and parasitic fungi. Or it may be that 
these new systems interfere with the balance of 
Nature by decreasing parasitic and other insects, and 
birds and other animals, which are the natural foes 
of injurious insects. It has been discovered by Prof. 
Forbes of Illinois, that several species of the Cara- 
bidze and Coccinellidze eat the spores of fungi; 
therefore an unusual increase ia the number of birds, 
or other foes of these insects, might occasion a 
serious spread of mildews. 

The importance of the subject of agricultural pests 
cannot be overrated. It is now fully recognized by 
the Government of the United States, who have a 
distinguished entomologist upon the staff of the 
National Agricultural Department. Besides this, many 
of the States have their own entomologists, who 
furnish frequent and valuable reports and advice as 
to methods of treatment. In Hngland the Aricul- 
tural Department of the Privy Council have lately 
issued a series of reports upon insects injurious to 
crops, written by Mr. Charles Whitehead; and Miss 
Ormerod, the entomologist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, has published annual reports for upwards 
of ten years, which have been of the utmost value 
and practical benefit to agriculturists. And in India, 
as Surgeon-General Balfour tells us in this work, 
the serious injuries caused by insects and other 
animals, fungi, and bacilli, to mankind, animals, and 
plants, have at last attracted the attention of the 
Government of India, and it is proposed to invite 
communication from those engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, and horticulture in that country, to furnish 
matter for periodical reports like those issued from 
time to time by Miss Ormerod. These would of 
course be published in the vernacular, and should 
be illustrated by woodcuts, as Miss Ormerod sug- 
gests in her comprehensive letter in the preface 
of ‘* Agricultural Pests of India.” It is much to be 
hoped that a competent entomologist may be appoint- 
ed in India to direct this work. 

Surgeon-General Balfour, so far back as 1880, re- 
commended the Secretary of State for India to ob- 
tain reports on the diseases of cattle and plants, and 
on creatures noxious to mankind and vegetation, In 
his admirable “ Oyclopzedia of India and of Eastern 
and Southern Asia,’ published in 1885, he gave a 
general view of the eutomology of these regions, and 
described the losses sustained by agriculturists from 
these and similar causes. He has followed this up 
with the work now under review. 

Though a small book, the *“ Agricultural Pests of 
India”? is very ambitious in design, as it treats not 
only of insects and fungi and animals injurious to 
mankind and agricultural crops, but of all maaner 
of birds, beasts, and fishes. Several of these cannot, 
even by the greatest stretch of the imagination, 
be classified as pests to agriculture, and seem to be 
altogether out of place in this category. Under the 
heading “ Tish,” sharks and siluroids are described, 
though it is not by any means clear in what way 
they are agricultural pests, except, perhaps, that 
they might bite off limbs of unwary agriculturists 
disporting in the sea. The book should have been 
styled the ‘* Natural History of India,’’ or “A Manual 
of the Natural History of India,” rather than the 
“Agricultural Pests of India.” But the fact that 
rather too many subjects are dealt with cannot be 
held to be a very serious fault in a compilation 
containing an immense amount of surviceable inform- 
ation arranged alphabetically, together with a good 
index, so that any head can be quickly found, The 
author had great opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
of the branches of natural history he has here @is- 
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cussed while he was engaged in forming the Government 
central Museum at Madras, and other museums in 
various parts of India, as weli as in the preparation 
of “The Oyclopedia of India”? and his work on 
“The Timber Trees of India.” He was therefore 
very well qualified to prepare this manual or diction- 
ary of natural history, which will serve to show Indian 
agriculturists what are the principal foes of their 
crops and herds, No remedies or methods of pre- 
vention are given in detail. Some general instructions 
appear in the introductory chapters, such as to farm 
cleanly, and to use certain washes and powders in 
case of the attack of some insects. These, however, 
have evidently been taken from lists of remedies 
prescribed by American and English practical entomo- 
logists, and have not,been actually tried in India, Now 
that Surgeon-General Balfour has demonstrated the 
dangers, and indicated general remedies which haye 
been found advantageous in other climes, the farmers, 
the foresters, aud fruit-growers of India should at 
once make experiments, and prove for themselves 
whether these are as efficacious in the fiery heat of 
the Hast as in the temperate climates of Great 
Britain and America. 

This notice cannot be concluded without an allusion 
to some of the errors which have been carelessiy 
allowed to remain in the book, having evidently es- 
caped the notice of the eminent scientific man who 
“revised nearly the whole in manuscript, and the 
proofs as they passed through the press.’ It is not 
to be expected that Surgeon-General Balfour should 
be a skilled entomologist, but it is very unfortunate 
for him that those on whom he relied for assistance 
should have so signally failed him. He says that 
the Cecidomyia tritict is the Hessian fly of Europe 
and America. In reality the Hessian fly of Europe 
and America is Cecindomyia destructor, named so by 
Say long ago, and is completely and specificially dis- 
tinct from Cecidomyta tritici, which is the true wheat 
midge of Great Britain. This is a mistake which 
appears uupardonable in a scientific reviser. On-p. 
45 it is stated that “the species of Necrophorus 
and Silpha are useful; they feed on carrion, and 
by scratching the ground from under dead animals 
they partially bury them.” Asa fact the Si/pha opaca, 
and another species, the ipha atrata, eat and 
seriously injure plants of beet and mangelwurzel, as 
has been shown by Oartis and Miss Ormerod in Eng- 
land, by Guérin Méneville in France, and Taschen- 
berg in Germany. It need hardly be said that correct 
information as to the habits of insects is as necessary 
as accurate nomenclature—at least to agriculturists. 

Again, under the heading Buprestidz and Elateridz 
(click beetles) it is remarked that the larve feed 
on living wood, and are more or less injurious. The 
wire-worm, the larva of. E/atar lineatus, is fearfully 
destructive to the roots of crops of all kinds. In 


the description of THlateridz, further on, this kind 


of mischief is attributed to their lary; so that there 
are two utterly conflicting accounts of the habits of 
these insects, calculated to puzzle the inquiring 
Indian farmers. 


A sweeping statement that “all the weevil family: 


insert their eggs in the stigma of the flower” cannot 
be supported, and is utterly oppsosed to the ex- 
perience of observers. A few species do this, but 
others deposit their eggs in a variety of places. Of 
weevils it is also said that they “ attack principally 
in their larval stage every part of vegetable tissues.” 
Asa fact, many weevils do incredible harm to veget- 
tion in their perfect or weevil form, and it would be 
difficult for the lJarve—mere maggots—to hold on 
to leaves, 

Sitonas, described as attacking stored grain and 
seed, have been evidently mistaken forspecies of Bruchi. 

These and other mistakes ought to be corrected 
before the work is put into the hands of the agri- 
culturists of India asa text-book for their guidance,— 
Nature. 


i a 

small cast-iron pieces can be tinned by first 
thoroughly cleaning the articles to be tinued, and 
jmmersed ina bath of one ounce cream of tartar, one 


ounce protochioride of tin and ten quarts of water. 
The bath should be kept at a temperature of 190° 
in a stone vessel. Picc2s of zinc should be thrown 
into the bath.—dAmerican Cwlitwvator. 

Tue Essenriat Olin TRADE.—The following part- 
iculars are taken from Messrs. Schimmel & Co.’s semi- 
annual report on the essential oil trade: — 

CrxnaAmMon O1n.—The prices of cinnamon chips have 
advanced by about 15 per cent. since last November, 
and may not improbably rise further still, as the ship- 
ments fell off last year. As regards the oil itself, the 
Ceylon statistics, which give a total export of 139,094 
oz. for 1886, doubtless include the oil distilled from 
the leaves and roots, for there is no question that the 
production of true oil of cinnamon bark in Ceylon is 
as yet so small as not to exczed 10 per cent. of the 
total exports quoted under the heading ‘‘ cinnamon gil.’”’ 

Ouscus O1r.—Judging from the quantities offered by 
him, it appears, that the manufacturer of this oil on the 
island of Réunion, whose product has only recently 
been placed on the market, considers that there is au 
unlimited demand for this oil. Such is not the case, 
however, for the use of so expensive an article must 
necessarily be a very restricted one—Chemist and 
Druggist. : 

RusBBek.—Dr. William Roxburgh, Superintendent of 
the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, sent, in 1811, a sample 
of India-rubber from Bengal, and also a paper on the 
teak tree of the Hast Indies, then used for shipbuild- 
ing. He also communicated suggestions on the means 
of supplying food to the natives of India when the 
rice crop proves deficient. The thirty-third volume 
of the T'ransactions contains a portrait of Dr. Roxburgh, 
who died in 1815, and an account of his labours. 
Subsequently, Dr. Wallich, Superitendent of the Botanic 
Garden at Calcutta, communicated to the Society 
a fall catalogue of Indian woods ( Pransactions, vol. 
48, p.439). In connection with the intoduction of an 
india-rubber from Bengal, mention may be made of 
the first introduction of guttapercha from Singapore. 
Dr. Montgomerie sent a specimen to the Society in 
1843, and in 1845 a gold medal was awarded to him 
for the introduction of this substance into England, 
In 1815, the gold Isis medal was awarded to Mr. 
Thomas Hoblya, for preparing rice in the island of 
Ceylon by means of improved machinery.—Journal of 
the Society of Arts. 

Tea.—Great interest was felt in Hugland abont 
1820 inthe spread of tea culture in our Colonies, aud 
the Society of Arts took the matter up. A gold 
medal was offered to the person wio should communic- 
ate, from information obtained in China, the best 
and most authentic account of the culture of the plant 
or plants, the leaves of which furnish the different 
kinds of tea, together with the method of gathering, 
drying, aud otherwise preparing the leaves. The gold 
medal, or fifty guineas, was offered to the person who 
should grow and prepare the greatest quantity of 
China tea, of good quality, not being less than twenty 
pounds weight, in the island of Jamaica, or in any 
other Britisa West Indian Colony, and should import 
the same into Great Bvitain. The same premium was 
offered for the Oolonies of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Mauritius, and New South Wales. In 1788, Sir 
Joseph Banks suggested to the Court of Directors of 
the Hast Indian Company the practicability of cult- 
ivating the tea plant in British India; but it was not 
until 1834 that the subject was submitted to his Council 
by Lord W. Bentinck, Governor-General. In 1830, 
information arrived in Calcutta that the tea plant 
was found indigenous in some districts in Upper 
Assam, and in 1838, the Chairman of the Hast India 
Company sent a sample of this wild tea to the Society, 
which was referred to the Commitee of Oolonies and 
Trade. Subsequently, the Society awarded the gold 
medal to Mr. CG. A. Bruce, ‘‘ for his meritorious services 
in discovering the indigenous tea tracts, and cultivat- 
ing and preparing teain Assam.’’ It will be remember- 
ed by readers of the Journal that Mr. Berry White, 
in his paper on on the “ Indian Tea Industry, ” denies 
to, Mr. Bruce the honour of being the first discoverer 
of the tea plant in Assam (see ante p. 735),.—Journal — 
of the Society of Arts. , 
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NATIVE INDUSTRIES ; 


AND THE COMPARATIVE SCARCITY AND 


DEARNESS OF MILK, BUTTER AND 
POULTRY IN CEYLON. 


It is often said that success does not always attend 
the attempts of those officials, more zealous than the 
general course of their brethren, who take a real 
abiding interest in everything appertaining to the 
welfare of the people under their care, because their ex- 
periments are often at variance with native traditions, 
customs and general experience. Of this type may 
be considered the various endeavours by Assistant 
Agents and others to get introduced into our agricult- 
ural districts farm implements from the West even 
of the most primitive, simple construction, accord- 
ing to English notions. Time and money, elo- 
quence direct and interpreted, influence and ex- 
ample, an infinity of patience :—all have been thrown 
away in the case of threshing and winnowing 
machines, of improved reapers and even ploughs. 
True, under the latter head, there are experiments 
still being made under the auspices of the Public 
Instruction Department, and we wish them all 
success. But certainly there is no more uphill 
work than to get an oriental agricultural people— 
conservative beyond the wildest dreams of old Tories 
—to try anything novel in respect of the indus- 
tries which they consider peculiarly their own as 
having descended to them from time immemorial. 
But while we may be able to realize to some ex- 
tent why new-fangled notions and especially machines 
are an abhorrence to the rural Sinhalese, it is 
beyond most Colonists to understand how if is that 
the people do not extend those industries which 
are peculiarly their own, in their own way, with 
the abundance of resources at their command, so that 
they may become adequate in some measure to the 
growing wants of the community aroundthem. Why 
in fact are the everyday necessities of the household 
and table in Ceylon so comparatively scarce, and 
and why as markets are brought within reach of 
the people far and near, away in the interior as 
on the coast, do the supplies in place of im- 
proving and increasing seem to fall off both in 
quantity and quality ? No one wishes to introduce 
new ‘machines”’ to better the people in re- 
spect of increasing the supply of milk, butter 
and poultry, and yet a people who are described ag 
far from well off, and who are most advantageously 
situated,—say over a wide extent of the reyenue 
districts of Uva, Kotmale, Matale not to speak of the 
loweountry,—leave the towns within their reach un- 
supplied in respect of articles of daily consumption, 
in regard to which only inertness, downright laziness 
or the crassest ignorance can account for their failing 
to supply. A vast deal might be written about 
the immense room for improvement in the type of the 
larger stock appertaining to arural population in Cey- 
lon: in the breed of cattle, sheep, goats and pigs. But 
it may be urged that a native must be a man of 
some substance and capital to possess many of such 
animals, much less to secure the means of im- 
proving his stock. No such apology we take it 
can be offered in respect of poultry : the poorest 
of villagers atone time or other has the means, 
if he has only the inclination and industry, of 
improving and multiplying his stock ; and yet how 
true the piteure in reference to this feature and 
other features of rural life among the farmers 
and peasantry of the Central and Uva Provinces 
is afforded by the old resident who writes to us 
as follows :— 

“Mhe question of milk, butter and poultry, I think 
you ought to take up again, as 1 recollect you did 
years ago. Within the last 28 years of my experience, 
I think I can honestly say that I have not seen 


one bit of improvement in the breed of cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs, fowls, turkeys, guinea-fowls, pigeons, 
ducks &c., &c., so far as the native has to do with 
this industry, nor has—as I think your own experi- 
ence will tell you—the supply ever over reached the 
demand: and this too notwithstanding that the finest 
breeds of these useful creatures have been and are 
being daily introduced by Europeans at great ex- 
pense. 

Exactly the same thing applies to Vegetables— 
the only exceptions, so far as I know, being the 
cush-eush yam introduced by Mr. A. Whyte, now 
largely cultivated in the Central Province ‘and low 
country ; and the cho-cho and tree tomato introduced by 
Mr. Nock and Dr. Trimen. Then what conclusiong 
can we draw? What is the benefit of all this high- 
class education to the native, if no practical results 
follow? If the young inheritor of ancestral landg 
is too mighty a man to cultivate his own ground, 
surely it is his duty to instruct, and in a measure 
insist on his less enlightened countrymen under him, 
to do so. The subject is a big one, and I am glad 
to see that the Agents are doing their best throughout 
the Province to instil into the native a desire io 
increase his resourees of revenue, Which in most cases 
Appuhamy does not appreciate.” 

The Agents and their Assistants could not fail of 
a considerable measure of success if they really 
made their headmen understand that they attached 
importance to the villagers improving and adding 
to their stock of poultry and of supplying the 
towns within reach with larger supplies of 
vegetables, milk, butter, &c. Many years ago 
when detachments of the Ceylon Rifles were dotted 
at various stations over the island, we remember 
how a worthy Irish leutenant secured the good- 
will of the natives around his station by the 
rractical interest which he—a farmer’s son brought 
up very much on potatoes, pork and milk—took 
in improving the vegetable gardens, the poultry 
yards, piggeries and cattle of the neighbourhood. 
Never should Swift's words be forgotten by practical 
administrators in Ceylon :— Whoever could make 


two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to 
grow upon a spot of ground where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind, 


and do more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put together.” 
Golden words to be remembered not simply by 
the revenue officer, but by every public servant, 
every colonist, every man in a position to influ- 
ence his neighbours, native cultivators especially, 
in the island. 


To illustrate more particularly the present con- 
dition of affairs, we quote again from a com- 
petent upcountry critic :— 

“To come to more practical matters, how are 
you off for fresh butter in Colombo? I can 
tell you this luxury is at a premium here: 
contracts for the supply for a year are going a 
begging ata trifle over R1-50 per |b., and the retail 
price is R1-:75 and even more. This ought to pay 
producers well, but the fact is that in and around 
Nuwara Eliya the fodder is so poor, and the climate 
so detrimental to the health of cattle, that dairy 
produce can be brought into the market at a 
much lower rate, at low elevations, where the 
pastures are more nutritious and the climate for 
stock better. 

‘Another bazaar commodity we pay very high for 
here is poultry. I know your appus charge you 
pretty stiff prices in Colombo, but what would you 
say to 


A curry fowl --RO0.75 to 1:00 
Roasting ,, 150 
Duck ; 1-75 
‘Lurkey 8°00 to 10:00 
Goose +» 600 to 7:00 
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‘These prices, I should think, would be apt to 
make the mouths of some of our lowcountry thrifty 
housewives water. 


“But another view of the question is, why on 
earth do not the natives, who are being educated 
to such an extent, and who ought now to be wide- 
awake to their own interests, go in for poultry- 
farming; the outlay for a good cross-breed of fowls 
is small and the paddy is reared on their little 
farms. Not one single specimen of fowl, duck, turkey 
or even a goose, was exhibited by a native at the 
late Kandy Show! ; 


‘‘This industry alone would be anenormous source 
of wealth to the native; but the subject wants an 
abler penthan mine to work it out, and I think it is 
well worth your own attention, as an expounder 
of; he public weal. Poultry in India, I see by 


bazaar prices, average about one-fifth the rate 
paid here!” 
As regards fresh butter, it was very striking 


when depression through the failure of coffee was 
at its lowest, to find so many good housewives, 
and for that matter practical bachelors on up- 
country estates ready to supply the Colombo market 
or households! Butter could be got from nearly 
every planting district within reach of the rail- 
way. But with the rise and progress of tea, a 
change has come: time, attention and labour are 
required in another and more profitable direction. 
Were it so with the native also, of course there 
could be no good ground for complaint. But it 
is not the case that New Products—save to the 
most limited extent—can be said to interfere with 
native industry in the direction we refer to. 
Our very great dependence on India for supplies 
of not only cattle, sheep and goats; but of 
poultry and vegetables—and our large and increas- 
ing importation of tinned milk and butter—con- 
stitute a grave reflection on the rural Sinhalese and 
Tamils in Ceylon, and to some extent this must 
be said to reflect on the headmen and Huropean 
public servants placed over them. Nowhere in this 
island, outside the towns, has the ‘‘ earth hunger ” 
erown to an extent to interfere with the means of 
each householder having a vegetable garden or poultry 
yange. For the latter, the roadside and the field 
are freely open, and for eggs and fowls there is 
ever a ready profitable market. Why should Uva 
villagers be hard up with Nuwara Hliya and the 
Nanuoya station within reach for all the poultry, 
cabbages, &c., they can produce. Nothing but 
active travelling Agents and the establishment of 
rural Agricultural Shows with prize-lists can 
waken the people in these distant valleys from 
their torpidity and ignorance. ‘Lhe Kandy Show 
carries its own lessons on the very face of the 
list of exhibits. We need scarcely apply them. 
But one thing is evident, namely, that to 
improve and increase native exhibits at the ‘“ head 
centre,” special efforts must be made in and 
around the villages. Each town or division ought 
to have its own Agri-Horticultural Show, and pleased 
we are to see that already Mr. Burrows is up and 
doing in Matale. As we have often said, at least 
every revenue staticn in the island ought to have 
tis ‘‘Show,”’ and there is room for Mr. Sharpe’s 
and Mr. King’s assistants to devise native gather- 
ing and displays at such stations as Gampola, 
Nawalapitiya, Haldummulla, Passara, Wilson’s Bun- 
galow, &c., apart from the big Agri-Horticultural 
Show at the provincial capitals. 


fae nt 


Brick Tea,—A tea . estate proprietor asks if 
anyone in Ceylon has got a sample of “brick-tea” ? 


Ii not, surely some of our brokers can readily get 
a few samples for the enlightenment of their cus- 
tomers who want to see how the Russian tea marke 
is served 


Corrrr.—Finley Acker, of Philadelphia, in 
his admirable little magazine, Table Valk, referring 
to the coffee speculation, says: ‘‘ Perhaps, in a 
later generation, one of our eminent statesmen 
may have sufficient moral courage and intellectual 
ability to solve the problem of how gambling in 
food products may be prevented, and yet our legitim- 
ate freedom in merchandising be maintained. 
The statesman who accomplishes this task will be 
more deserving of our thanks than if he discovered 
the North Pole, or completed the Nicaraguan Canal.” 
—American Grocer, June Sth. 


Tra in Hapurare.—Until quite recently Haputale 
had always been regarded as perhaps less generally 
suited for the successful cultivation of tea than any 
other whilom coffee districts in the island, if we except 
Dumbera. But there does not seem to be any limit 
to the ubiquity of tea throughout the cofiee districts, 
for we have just seen a few extracts from a report 
of Mr. C. S. Armstrong on the Gonamatawa estate, 
in which he spoke very favorably of its prospects as 
a producer of tea. He says:—‘‘ Tea here is an un- 
doubted success; both at the very top and at the 
bottom of the estate it is doing equally well.” The 
Haputale estates with their fine soil ought certainly 
to grow tea luxuriantly, and from enquiries we have 
made there seems to be no ill effect from the long 
drought generally experienced in June and July; and 
he growth of the young tea is not appareutly checkedt 
n the slightest by it. We never entertained any 
doubt as to the suecess of tea in the Haldumulla, 
Koslande, and Kandapolla divisions of this district, 
seeing that the rainfall is abundant and fairly well 
distributed, whilst the soil is good. But the same 
may now be said of the whole district, and in this 
firm conviction tea is being rapidly extended, though 
planters do not care to substitute it for their fine 
coffee, so long as there is any prospect of good prices 
ruling for the latter. It will interest Uva men to 
know that a sample of Gonamatawa tea was within 
the last fortnight valued at 1/8 to 1/9 for Broken 
Pekoe, and 11d. for Pekoe Suuchong—very fair prices 
as things go now-a-days.—Local “ Times.” 


SunrrowEr Srrp.—We have been kindly furnished 
with the following particulars regarding the results of 
the experiment at Hanguranketa, to which Mr. Le 
Mesurier refers in his Administration Reports, from 
which it will be seen that the cultivation of the Sun- 
flower, however ornamental, is not sufficiently profit- 
ably useful to tempt capitalists:—“*A shipment of 14 
bags was forwarded in July of last year—the first 
time I believe that this seed was ever sent from Oeylon 
to London—and our agents wrote back that the seed 
was not at all well known, though some of it was from 
time to time offered from Bombay and Calcutta. This 
parcel was sold at £6 per ton; and this rate was obtained 
through there having been another lot of 644 bags 
from Oalcutta in the same broker’s hands, who got the 
buyer to take the 14 bags at the same rate. The Ceylon 
Sunflower seed was inferior in quality to Oaleutta. The 
latter was of a better colour and more free from husk 
than ours. The freight per steamer was 40s. per ton 
of 16 cwts., and the net proceeds amounted to £1. 1s. 
11d. for a parcel of ewt. 13. 1. 22. showing a result 
of £0. 1s.64d. per ewt. A second parcel of 33 bags 
was sent in December Jast and this sold at £5 per 
ton. Freight was st 30s., and the net proceeds an,ount- 
ed to £3. 11s. Od. or £0. 2s. 24d. per cwt. The value 
in London may be taken at £5 per ton. The seed 
must be nearly white, round and oleaginous. The 
dried flower is thrown away after the seed is removed. 
This accounts for the jlower and the seed; the stem is 
allowed to remain in the earth and it blossoms agam. 
In my opinion, it is not worth cultivating fer export. 
There is a good deal of trouble, and all for about 2s 
per cwt. result !”— Local “ Examiner ” NS Se nd 
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Gorrespondence, 


—____q@_—_. 
To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 


THE RIGHT SEASON TO PRUNE THA ? 
Matale, 21st March 1887, 

Dear Sipn,—Have any of the Ceylon planters yet 
tried pruning during the hot months. In India, 
it is ‘done during the cool weather when tea has 
ceased flushing. Why not try it here at that time? 
My idea is that tea should be pruned during March, 
when there are likely to be a few showers. In 
April more rain falls when the shoots can_ be 
plucked, so that we can pluck during our best 
flushing months. 

As is done now, tea ig pruned either in June, 
July, or September-October, when we usually haye 
good heavy flushes, while during the dry non- 
flushing months we lose nothing by pruning. I 
finished pruning on the 10th of February, and last 
week I plucked those portions. Although as you 
all know we have had a very dry season, the 
growth is strong and succulent. I do not recom- 
mend pruning in January and February as along 
drought then follows and the shoots are stunted, 
but what I recommend is pruning about three or 
four weeks before the rains set in. This might be 
tried on a few acres at different eon bi 

H 

[We greatly regret that this letter should have 
got mislaid. The subject is one of much interest, 
and experiments over all the months of the year 
ought ere long to give decisive results. It stands 
to reason that, as a rule, pruning should take 
place at seasons when, though rain may not be ac- 
tually falling, gentle showers may be speedily ex- 
pected.—Ep. | 

HOWARD’S QUININE. 
Stratford, near London, E., 15th June 1887. 

GenrLeMEN,—Your issue of 23rd May contains 
a letter signed ‘‘ Cheap and Pure Quinine.” The 
statements in the aboye letter, with regard to our- 
selves, are absolutely false as we have never made, 
put up, or sold, any second quality quinine. 
To please our customers in different markets, we 
have several labels, some, for instance, not in 
English at all, but, whatever variation in colour, 
or language, the label shows there is none in the 
quinine inside the bottle. 

The black and gold label was requisitioned from the 
Rast because the white and black in the rainy season 
sometimes developes stains.—Yours truly, 

HOWARD & SONS. 

[We are.very much surprised that Messrs. 
Howard & Sons, in sending this letter, take not 
the slightest notice of the fulland absolute correction 
offered of the mistake made by a correspondent, 
in the very next issue of our daily journal. Messrs. 
Howard & Sons receive our Overland Observer : 
on page 476, the letter they refer to appears, 
and onp. 478 the reply and correction by Mr. 
Ballard with our remarks—all:in the same issue 
of our Overland paper! We repeat our opinion 
that Messrs. Howard & Sons should haye only 
one label and one colour for their one quality of 
quinine to saye any chance of misapprehension— 
especially inthe Hast.—Ep.] 


PACKING THA. 

Dein Sim —The following observations by one 
of the leading merchants in London, sent for my 
own guidance, are so valuable, that I think they 
should be made generally known. R, W. J. 


“The Size of Packages most desirable for tea 
must cr igo on many circumstances and much 


on the quantity dispatched. But as 
eral guide, it is as well to bear 
practice and wants of the trade; 

sider yourself too much fettered. 

‘Tots under 8 chests, or 8 half-chests, or 20 
boxes, are technically ‘small lots,’ are excluded 
from the general sales and taken afterwards 
separately, when as a rule most of the trade 
have left the sale-rooms, and therefore, as a rule, 
cannot receive full justice; but even that has its 
exceptions. 

“The bigger the lots are the more useful they 
are to, and therefore more liked by, large dealers, 
who would sooner have large lots of chests, but 
where they cannot would rather have half-chests 
than a few chests—the many are useful : if several 
of their travellers sell the same tea, several of 
their customers can get some of it. Large dealers 
are our most important, but not our only customers. 

“A draft allowance to the buyer is made of 1 lb. 
per package on all packages weighing gross 
over 281b., ie.. you receive a short payment 
to this extent. It is not much on large, but is 
a heavy charge on very small packages, 

“Tt is well to sort teaif quantity be such that 
it can be sorted without making the breaks ‘ small 
lots.’ It is well not to oversort—say, excluding 
dust, two sorts or at outside three sorts. 

Let your packages of any sort of tea run even in 
both nett and gross weight—say for pekoe sou: 
chests 90 lb., half-chests 45 1b.; broken tea may 
run heavier, but let them be as uniform as possible, 
see that scales are right and give lb. over in 
each package. We have this week a lot landing 13 
per cent over and above invoice weights—a mistake 
in scales we suppose.” 


CEYLON TEA PACKETS FOR FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 
Under this heading the Ceylon Tea and Coffee 
Company, Litd., combine useful information and an 
advertisement, thus :— 


some gen- 
in mind the 
but do not con- 


29th June 1887. 

Sir,—I am directed to forward you the annexed 
copy of letter received from the Chief Secretary 
H. M. Customs (London), regarding the above as 
being of direct interest to Ceylon tea growers. 
This privilege now acceded permits the repacking of 
Ceylon teas in any sized packets—whether in kilo, 
or kilogramme, Spanish pound or otherwise—suitable 
for foreign and Continental markets in English 
Bond (i.e. duty free), The Directors cannot but 
congratulate themselves upon having secured this 
privilege, which has hitherto been religiously re- 
fused to all applicants, and believe that a resulting 
foreign demand will arise for your teas. The Com- 
pany has its own bonded premises and will be 
pleased to pack planters’ teas duty free for any 
market, colonial or Continental, in any size case 
or package. —Yours, &c.,. J. C. P. AYRES, 

—= Secretary. 
(Yopy.) 
Custom House, London, 3rd May 1887. 

TheManaging Director Ceylon Lea and Cottee Com- 
pany, 10, Golden Lane, E.C. 

Sir,—With reference to your letters of the 18th 
and 26th ultimo, requesting that tea may be packed 
in French weights in bond, I am desired by the 
Board to state that, upona reconsideration of the 
subject, they will not object to the parcels of tea 
being made up according to foreign weights, the 
officers being satisfied that the weight mentioned 
on the label attached to the package corresponds 
with the actual weight of the tea in the package, 
and on the distinct understanding that the accounts 
as far as they relate to this department, are in all 
respects, to be kept according to the British Standard 
weights, and that the regulations in other respects 
are complied with.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) H, Munrar, 
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AN ENEMY OF COFFEE, 


Coonoor, July 9th, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—By this mail I send you a small tin 
box containing what is to us a new insect, adhering 
to coffee and fig leaves. 

Could you kindly name them ;and inform me 
ifthey are themselves injurious to coffee, or are 
allied to injurious insects?—Yours truly, W.R.J. 

[A mealy bug belonging to the family Coccide 
(scale insect).—S. G.] 


TRAVANCORE,—STILL TO THE FORE! 


Pisgah, Treyandum, 13th July 1887. 

Dear Srr,—I appear before you, and (if you 
please) through you, before the world, to ask for 
a little attention to the interests of the planters 
in Travancore. Though few in number, and located 
in a place which looks small at one extremity 
of the map of India, they are of too great im- 
portance to allow the busy affairs of this world 
to pass on without asserting their share of in- 
fluence in them. True it is that for some years 
past they haye not done themselves justice in 
keeping their doings before the public; and thus 
they have deprived the reading world in general, 
and yourself, Mr. Hditor, in particular, of all the 
benefits which might have been received by the 
report of things here. 


I therefore feel bound to assure all concerned, 
that the planting enterprisein Travancore has not 
dropped out of the world. It is admitted that 
there has been depression here as elsewhere: but 
it can also be asserted that there is much worth 
knowing, and that the planters in Travancore 
are making up to the determination of showing 
that they can well hold up their heads among 
the larger numbers of their brethren, wherever and 
whatever they may be. 

I hope soon to be able to present to you for 
publication a good statistical account of the estates 


in Travancore, and the work on them: and I 
write this letter as merely introductory. 
In this country, as in Ceylon, tea is taking 


the place of coffee; and I have an extract be- 
fore me which gives good reason to hope that 
success awaits the cultivation of tea in Travancore. 
In Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co.’s circular, May 
1887, they say: ‘‘ A small shipment of unassorted 
Travancore from Seafield estate offered this week 
showed most excellent quality and strength ; and 
realized the full price of 1s.7d. per lb. The teas 
from this district will undoubtedly become popular, 
if due regard is paid to manufacture ; they possess 
a flavour very similar to that of Ceylon tea, which 
is often combined with the strength of Assam.” 
I may add that tea from Conmudi estate realized 
about 1s. 4d. in the London market. Aw revoir.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN COX, Chairman, 
Travancore Planters’ Association. 
- [We shall be very glad to publish the promised 
information about a district in which Ceylon planters 
haye ever taken a deep interest {since the days 
when the Grants and the Frasers sought fresh 
fields in Southern India. Has our correspondent 
noticed that Mr. Berry White in his Jubilee 
Lecture on tea declared the Travancore soil to be 
superior to that of Ceylon.—Ep., | 


Corrre iN JAvA.—It will be seen from the 
Netherlands Indian news quoted from the Straits 
Times in another column that the Government 
coffee crop in Jaya is estimated at only half a 
million piculs for this year, the cause of this 
decrease being leaf disease, We hope that the 


Dutch planters will not-be misled by the statement 
of a French journal quoted by the Deli Cowrant 
as to the immunity of Liberian coffee from hemileia: 
experience in Ceylon has not borne this out. 

PROSPECTS oF THE JUTE Oxop IN BENGAL.—The re- 
port to the end of June 1887 is as follows:— 
“On the whole, so far ascan be judged of at prseent, 
it may be said that the area sown this year is about 
ten per cent. above that of last year; and taking 
into consideration the facts that the area sown is 
above the normal and that the deficient outturn 
caused by floods in some districts will be counter- 
balanced by the bumper yield in others, if may 
be expected that the total outturn will be a full 
average. Much will, however, depend on the distrib- 
ution of rainfall in the latter half of July and be 
ginning of August.” 

Coca AND CrncHona.—Recently Dr. H. H. 
Rusby gave an interesting account before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of a trip across the Continent 
of South America. He. was sent out by a pro- 
minent drug firm to make a special study of coca 
and cinchona. He landed on the west coast at 
Arica in Chili, crossed the Andes on foot to La 
Paz reaching the head waters of the Madeira River, 
down which he floated until he met the Amazon, 
which carried him to the coast. He was absent 
two years, during one of which he was supposed 
to have been lost, as no word was heard from him. 
He had a tough time of it with the natives. The 
scientific world, however, has been the gainer. Dr. 
Rusby brought back 60,000 specimens of plants, a 
large number of which are new to science; several 
thousands specimens of birds and larger animals, 
Among his discoveries was a new specimen of fish 
which has regular teeth, set in sockets, is carni- 
vorous in its habits and regularly masticates its 
food. Another species kills its prey by a blow or 
stab of its pectoral fin, which is connected with 
a poison sack. Columbia College has given Prof. 
Rusby a room for the preparation and classification 
of his collection which work will require several 
years.—American Grocer, June 8th, 

“Tue Youne Tra Pxrantur’s Companion.” — 
The literature of tea planting and manufacture is 
becoming abundant. The latest addition to the 
Bibliography of Tea is ‘‘The Young Tea Planter’s 
Companion, a Practical Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of a Tea Garden in Assam.” The author is 
Mr. F. T. R. Deas, nephew of the Lord of Session 
of the same name, to whom the work is dedicated. 
Although prepared for the latitude and local cir- 
cumstances of Assam and laying down the rule 
that all pruning should be finished in January, if 
possible, there is much in the little book which 
is of general interest and usefulness. It is pub- 
lished for the benefit of ‘‘supernumerary  as- 
sistants ’”’ suddenly raised to the charge of a garden 
and who have had little chance of working out 
estimates, &c. Amongst the matter are full instruc- 


‘tions regarding buildings, illustrated by drawings. 


We notice that there is a special appendix devoted to 
praise of Greig’s ‘‘ XL all” tea machinery, which 
has long been to us as puzzling a problem as the 
Sphinx, Prose passes into poetry in the engin- 
eer’s own description of his machines, 

s¢ ______ With his hair on end, 

At his own wonders wondering,” 
and now Mr. Deas says they work sweetly, bu 
where? We have never seen one at work or 
heard of it in Ceylon, except in a mysterious re- 
ference to Messrs. Brown & Co. The machines 
are exceedingly cheap, and if they are equal to the de- 
scriptions given of them,why did Messrs.Davies & Co., 
Messrs. Brown & Co., and the maker never succeed in 
introducing them to Ceylon factories? We may 
notice Mr. Deas’ book further when we have 
had time to go over the varied contents, 
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COCONUTS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCE, 
(Written for the ‘ Tropical Agriculturist.”) 


Repudiating any intention of crying down the 
main agricultural staple of our beautiful and fer- 
tile island—Tra—it would seem to the writer a vast 
pity that Europeans have not, since devastation 
overwhelmed their coffee fields, turned their eyes 
in search of an investment more safe, more profit- 
able and more permanent, There is and there 
will be success—immense success—in tea cultiv- 
ation, that the question has already been raised 
“How long will it last?” That all cannot succeed 
is a certainty, that some being able to pay working 
expenses for a time will ultimately succumb to 
a glutted market, and be ruined, is more than a 
possibility. Why then not seek out a product 
which is indigenous* to Ceylon, the fruit of which 
is, in part, consumed by inhabitants of Ceylon, 
the fibre of which is ubiquitous in Ceylon—the 
very leaves of which (besides other parts of the 
tree) may be turned into rupees, viz:—-the coconut, 
which may be said to yield returns up to the age 
of 100 years—a permanency for the next two or 
three generations. The answer to all this is trite, 
and time-worn agit is fallacious :—‘‘ Oh, I cannot 
wait 12 or 15 years for a return, the coconut is 
essentially a native-grown product and only suited 
for natives, with whom an Englishman cannot 
possibly compete successfully—give me something 
that makes money quicker than that’”—and so, 
without further troubling the mind, the subject is 
dismissed and the idea scouted as preposterous. 
Let us see. In the first place the coconut tree 
properly treated and on fair ground may be expected 
to yield profitable returns in the 6th or 7th year, 
irrespective of any profit made by growing minor 
products (e.g. plantains) on the same land, at a 
comparatively small outlay; secondly, the very 
fact of its being so extensively cultivated by 
natives, who know the real value of money far 
better than many Englishmen, ought to prove its 
desirability as an investment; thirdly, itis hardly 
a case of ‘competition.’ The native, as a rule, 
leaves the trees very much alone, though he is 
now becoming more enlightened in his views of 
cultivation and manuring, which the European 
would be able to carry out scientifically and, with 
capital to back it up, far outstrip the efforts of 
his native neighbour; and so, though spending 
more on his trees, he will get larger returns and 
learn that there are few trees which repay so well 
any trouble or money expended upon them as 
the coconut. The very permanency of the plant- 
ation, with enhanced value{of land year by year, 
is a point not to be forgotten; and though it will 
not yield enough profit to send its owner home— 
a millionaire—in a short time, it will always form 
& competency for him and his children, ay, and 
their children perhaps. The activity of the natives 
in the North-Western Province above Madampe 
is most marked, especially during this and last 
year—old gardens have been cleaned up and re- 
planted, new gardens have been formed, and from 
Chilaw to Puttalam, formerly a vast stretch of 
jungle, the road is now fringed with well-kept and 
thriving gardens, some small, some large, and 
each monsoon sees farther extension, ‘Transport 
is handy, land is cheap, and there is a ready 
market for all one can grow in the way of 


* Not so! Though the coconut has been so long 
established as to have found a permanent and con- 
enial home here; yet it is clearly proved to have 
ometo Ceylon, most likely from the Indian Archi- 
elago, where de Candolle thinks this palm had its 
rigia,—Kp, 


ground crops. The one want of the district ig 
English capital and English enterprize—given thig, 
and in a few years this district will be the finest 
and most famous in the island. 

Groraze D, MiLirr. 

Rajakadaluwa, Chilaw, July 1887. 

OBSERVATIONS ON OOCONUT PLANTING. 

(Ly a Native.) 

The natives, especially in the southern districts, grow 
coconuts better than any planter here in the Western 
Province. They are generally small land-owners, and 
all the lands excepting of course paddy fields are 
planted with coconut trees. The cultivationis con- 
tinuous ; when the Ist batch of trees gets taller, they 
plant another batch, &c. Itis not uncommon to see 
coconut trees of three distinct ages on the same land. 
I mentioned that the native cultivator of the Southern 
Province does better than the planter who gets his 
estate manured and digged with considerable expense, 
The fact is that the soil and the climate of the 
Southern Province agree better. The coconut may 
be called a very hardy tree. It thrives in sandy 
soils as well asin the most hard cabooky hills, but in 
the former class of soils it produces much better. I 
have seen in the Southern Province some trees in 
sandy soil yielding above 50 nuts each in a_ single 
season. But another observation made by me is, that 
commencing from Galle, the coconut tree produces 
very well on the sea coast, but as we get nearer to 
Colombo we see a falling-off in the produce, and 
at last from Kalutara upwards, we see a lot of trees 
near the coast, but with almost bare tops. But how 
can we account for this falling-off in the fertility 
when it reaches Oolombo. The same kind of soils at 
Galle produces five times better. My opinion is that 
this is owing to the change of climate—W, A, D,S, 

Minuwangoda, 

————— 


ASSAM COMPANY. 


At the meeting of the above company, held on 
Monday, the following report was presented :—‘‘ Your 
directors present to you their report of the oper- 
ations of the company forthe year, which ended Dec. 
31st, 1886. The quantity of tea packed and despatched 
from the gardens during the past season amounted 
to 2,339,006lb., which is 551,194\b., less than the super- 
intendent’s estimate, and 249,769lb. less than was 
packed in the previous year. This short outturn has 
been accounted for by Mr. Philips in the following 
terms :—‘1. Deficient rainfall during the early part of 
the year, and the prevalence of cold weather through- 
out July, August, and September. 2. The efforts 
made to gather finer leaves than in 1885 in the early 
part of the season caused a diminution of quantity. 
3. The necessity of easy treatment of the trees in 
the gardens in all divisions, to enable them to re- 
cover lost vigour, and to maintain them in future good 
yielding condition. ‘These causes specially accounted 
for short crops in the gardens of the Satsooeah and 
Gelakey divisions, and the easy treatment of 1886 
will undoubtedly preduce good results in 1887 both 
in quantity and quality. Your directors are not 
satisfied of the suticiency of these causes to account 
for the disappointing results of this year. They have 
come to the conclusion that considerable patie are 
necessary in the working of the company, and they 
have under their consideration a scheme for its re- 
organisation and management, under which packing 
of the tea of each large garden will be done on the 
spot, instead of being dealt with at the central factory 
in Nazerah. ‘This, and a more direct al eer | 
on the part of the managers of the divisions, will, 
the board hope, meet some of the difficulties under 
which our administration has been labouring, and 
produce better results in future. Owing to the large 
quantity of Indian and Ceylon tea imported, prices 
were lower last year than they have ever been before; 
and although the first shipments of our crop were 
of excellent quality and sold well, the general aver- 
age price fell as the sales advanced to 113d, per lb., 
or 14d per lb less than was obtaimed for the crop of 
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the previous year. The expenditure in India dur- 


ing the year was £101,068 17s 8d taking the Kupee } 


atpar, or £80,642 2s 7d., after deducting the differ- 
ence in the rate of exchange, being £1,371 5s 8d more 
than the expenditure of last year,and £7,150 0s 4d. 
less than the Superintendent’s estimate. The results 
for the year stand thus:—Tea sales, gross proceeds, 
£114,810 15s 2d; tea seed sold in India, £2,739 53d; 
sundry receipts in India, £1,673 7s; sundries, £350 
14s; total, £119,574 Ils 9d. Expenditure in India at 
par, £101,068 17s8d; less Exchange £20,426 15s 1d; 
total, £80,642 25 7d. Hxpenditure in England, £21,653 
13s 4d; total expenditure, £102,295 15s lld. Net 
rofit, £17,278 53 10d. The profit of the year, there- 
ore, amount to £17,278 5s 10d to which is to be 
added the balance brought from 1885 of £2,074 
10s 1d, making a total of £19,352 15s 11d, 
out of which we propose to pay a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. for the year, and to carry for- 
ward £686 153 11d. In January last an interim 
dividend was paid at the rate of 5 per cent, or £1 
per share, and the balance of 5 per cent., or £1 per 
share, will be payable on July Ist. Mr. Phillips estimates 
the crop of manufactured tea for the current season 
at 2,629,100lb. and the expenditure in India at 
R10,95,684.—H7. ¢ C, Mail. 

[Of course the Directors of the Assam Oompany 
know their own affairs better than outsiders, but cer- 
tainly outsiders will feel that the ‘“ management ” 
has been wrongly blamed for what it could not help— 
deficient produce and low prices.—ED.| 


—E———————EEE 
THE SCOTTISH ASSAM THA COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


The meeting of the above company was held on 
Wednesday. The following is an extract from the re- 
port submitted to the meeting:—“ Calculated on the 
usual basis of 4lb. green leaf to 1lb. manufactered tea, 
the total produce during season 1886 amounted to 
202,584lb. of tea, as against 187,805lb. in 1885, being 
an increase of 14,7791b. Deductiug loss by weighing, 
samples, and usual buyers’ allowance of lib. per chest 
the total quantity of tea available for sale amounted to 
199,822]b. as against 185,611 !b. in 1885, being an increase 
of 14,211 1b. This has all been realised, producing a 
gross sum of £13,812 1s. 11d., being an average of fully 
1s 43d. per lb. as against an average price for 1885 
of nearly 1s 44d, per lb. From the profit and loss ac- 
count, it will be observed that the total revenue for the 
year 1886 amounted to £14,892 4s 3d., and that the 
total expenditure was £9,591 4s 1d, showing a sur- 
plus on the year’s transactions of £5,301 Os 2d; 
to which there falls to be added the balance 
brought forward from last year, £439 68 4d, 
making a sum at credit of profit and loss account 
as at December 3lst, 1886, £5,740 6s 6d. Until the 
resources of the company are more fully developed, 
and its dividend-earning capabilities placed upon a more 
solid basis, your directors are of opinion that, with 
the view of obviating fluctuation of the dividend, 
any surplus profit beyond what is necessary to pay 
a dividend of 5 per cent. should be carried to credit 
of a reserve fund account, to be applied should 
occasion arise, towards the equalization up to 5 per 
cent. of thedividends of subsequent years. They re- 
commend this course the more strongly on the present 
occasion, because, as will be seen on comparing the 
accounts of the two last years, the surplus te beso 
carried to reserve fund account arises entirely from 
the exceptionally favourable rates of exchange which 
prevailed during 1886, and not from extra profit 
derived from the ordinary operations of the com- 
pany. They accordingly propose that out of the 
above sum of £5,740 6s 6d, £1,000 should first be 
carried to said reserve fund account; that a dividend 
of 6 per cent, free of income-tax, requiring £3,979 
10s, should next be paid to the share-holders; and 
that the balance of £760 16s 6d should be carried for- 
ward to next account, subject to deduction for directors’ 
fees, income-tax, and commission payable to the manager 
all for year 1886. This is now the fourth consecutive 
eccasion on which your directors havo had the 


satisfaction of proposing a 5 per cent dividend, 
and they are hopeful that under the arrangement, 
before referred to this rate of dividend may at 
least be maintained. The number of coolies on the 
gardens at Dec. 31st, 1886, stood as follows :—342 men, 
279 women, 88 children—total, 709. The average monthly 
number of labourers on the gardens during 1586 was 721, 
and the percentage of time-expirees who renewed their 
agreements was 72'2. Owing to the gradual increase 
of the cultivated area, the gardens had become somewhat 
undermanned as at December 31st last and that with 
an increased labour force, and consequent higher state 
of cultivation, it is thought that improved results 
might fairly be anticipated. Accordingly since Decem- 
ber 31st the coolie stafi has been considerably rein- 
forced, and the number of coolies on the gardens at 
March 31st, 1887, was 861. It is hoped that the ex- 
pense necessarily entailed by the importation and main- 
tenance of this large additional number of coolies will 
be fully recouped by the results of the greater facil- 
ities thereby placed at the managers’ disposal for cult- 
ivation, plucking, and manufacture.”—H. & OC, Mail. 


—_— 


COLONIAL INDUSTRIES. 
NATAL !—TEA-GROWING ON THE NORTHERN COAST. 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS. 

Mr. Morton Green hag just returned from a visit to 
the tea gardens of Victoria County, where he has been 
the guest of Mr. J.L. Hulett, M.L.O. of Kearsney 
Estate, Nonoti, and is quite surprised at the progress 
the industry has made in that part of the colony. He 
says Mr. Hulett has 170 acres at present under cult- 
ivation on his farm, and besides this has 2,000 acres 
in hand which is in every way suitable for tea growing. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Kearsney Messrs. 
Lyle & Reynolds have 100 acres under cultivation with 
the manufacture of the tea going on at the same time. 
Adjoining Hulett’s place, Clayton and Ashwell have 
30 acres under cultivation. Hindsen 25 acres Peachy 
20 acres, Thring 10 acres, and Balcomb 10 acres. 
Mr. Hulett informed Mr. Green that he planted 
his total the first five acres as an experiment in 
1880, and crop this season will be about 55,000lb. 
of manufactured tea. Mr. Hulett estimates that 
the total weight of tea made in the colony this year 
will exceed 80,000 lb. and he has already sold his 
crop at a very encouraging figure. Having the fore- 
sight to plant timber-bearing trees ahead of his tea 
culture the result is that Mr. Hulett is now sawing 
up his own wood for the purpose of packing the tea. 
He kas now sufficient material ia hand to supply 
himself with packing cases for many years to come, 
On this estate Mr. Green also saw Dayidson’s “Sirocco,” 
or tea-firing machine, in full work, and giving the 
most satisfactory results. Mr. Hulett, we understand, 
also uses Greig’s “ Drier,” and Jackson’s “ Excelsior 
Roller,” the whole being driven by an excellent engine, 
which also drives a circular saw for cutting the planks, 
mealie mills, &c. In fact the impression left on Mr. 
Green’s mind, combined with his recent home know- 
ledge, was the ensured success of the Natal tea-grow- 
ing industry. The plantations, he says, were in 
excellent order throughout; and as an answer to those 
who carp and cavil at the tea industry being inter- 
fered with by failure in the tea trees, Mr. Green was 
shown a hybrid tea plant planted twenty-four years 
ago, which measures across the top ten feet in dia- 
meter, being a sort of grandfather to the surrounding 
plantation. Asa further illustration of the hardiness 
of the tea culture, Mr. Green was toldthat Mr. Brick- 
hill has two similar trees on his estate; and these 
places of culture being widely apart, viz.,the Umbilo 
and Nonoti, it is only fair to assume that nearly the 
whole of the intermediate country would be suitable for 
tea growing, which view was endorsed by Mr. Hulett 
during a conversation with bis guest Mr. Green. We 
understood that within a three-mile radius of Kearsney 
there are 370 acres of land under tea cultivation and 
doing exceedingly well. Mr. Green further reminds us 
that in consequence of the increased work entailed on 
him by the tea industry, Mr. Hulett has been unable 
to avail himself of the enormous yield from his orchard, 
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where we areassured fruit in bushels of all descriptions 
lies rotting on the ground for want of transport and a 
market, Asaproofof Mr. Hulett’s thorough earnest- 
ness it may be stated that hie homestead has been con- 
siderably neglected in order that all his energies and 
capital might be devoted to erecting necessary buildings 
and machinery used in the manufacture of tea. La his 
labours Mr. Hulett is ably assisted by a grown-up 
family of five sons. One of them takes charge of the 
machinery and saw benches, another solders up the tea 
chests, another works as a carpenter, while the others 
look after the labourers in the plantation. Mr. Green 
showed us some excellent views of the Kearsney estate, 
comprising the different fields under cultivation, the tea- 
house, &c., which all tend to prove what can be done by 
perseverance to remove the stigma on the colony that 
Natalis a land of samples.—Natal Mercury, May 4th. 

{We were going to say that the labour difficulty 
would tell against Nata!, but when the father and 
sons of a family work, as here described, the diffi- 
culty disappears,—Eb. | 

eee 
GENERAL PLANTING REPORT FROM THE 
CEYLON LOWCOUNTRY. 


Hapitigam Korale. 

So far July has been as wet as any former part 
of the monsoon season ; a wet July is not common 
in this part of the country but it occasionally 
occurs. For the last three months we have had 
rain ample for all our purposes and now we are 
getting rather more than we want. It is the 
scanty rainfall between the middle of December and 
the middle of April that tries us : our best, that is 
our richest soils do not stand dry weather well, and 
coconuts—our sole dependence —suffer accordingly. 
A tree that carries from six to ten gallons of water 
at its top needs a constant supply from the soil. 
The stiff, compact, impervious soil absorbs little 
water, however abundant that may be on the sur- 
face, and it very quickly yields that little to sun 
and wind when the supply ceases. The bankrupt 
soil ceasing to pay its debts to the tree and it 
in turn becomes insolvent, the leaves break down 
prematurely and hang about the stem; as fresh 
flowers open they speedily drop all their germs, then 
the half-grown nuts drop and those that weather the 
season do not finally attain half their natural size. 
When on this deep, rich, heavy loam a coconut tree 
has succeeded in getting its roots down into a region, 
to which ordinary droughts do not reach, its fertility 
exceeds that of any other description of soil. I 
am not aware that any experiments have been 
instituted with the view of rendering this kind of 
soil more absorbent, but it seems probable that 
deep ploughing or digging, a moderate dvessing of 
quicklime and a heavy one of river sand where 
available, would bring it more creditabiy through 
the dry seasons and very much to the profit of 
its owners. For my own part I have arrived at 
the opinion that a light loamy sand though very 
inferior in the elements of fertility is infinitely to 
be preterred. It is easier and cheaper to supply 
the necessary fertilizers to a comparatively poor 
soil that is mechanically perfect than to put and 
keep a stiff and impermeable one/of very much higher 
fertility in the necessary mechanical condition. 
- Thirteen years ago I planted a piece of this 
rich clayey loam, but the jansle grew up so rapidly 
that in six months it was a close cover ten feet 
high and when in the following season I again 
cleared it I found that the wild pigs had destroyed 
every plant. In replanting it in 1875, I rooted out 
all the jungle. The failures of the second year were 
fully 50 per cont from the action of pigs and other 
causes, and for seven years I kept planting 
failures annually with the result that fully ten 
per cent of vacancies thenexisted and still remain 


as if was found impracticable to gat up young 
plants. The original plants were very promising 
and many of them began to bearin the sixth and 
seventh years, but from that time there was a falling- 
off in cultivation and during the tenth and eleventh 
years nothing was done toit. Now in the twelfth 
year only 43 percent of the existing plants are 
bearing or show an intention of bearing, and not 
one of the supplies either have done so or show 
any sign. Someof the larger trees bear very heavily 
above 100 nuts in the year and stand the dry 
seasons without much signs of distress, but it is to 
me very evident that the soil is year by year 
becoming more compact and impermeable. I have 
cleared it of undergrowth and have set a herd of 
cattle to keep down the grass and I propose during 
the N.-E. rains to digit all over to the depth of 
8 inches and keep it in fallow for twelve months, 
operations: that will absorb allits proceeds for two 
years. 


On another place I put out 300 plants in 1879 on 
light and rather poor soil, Nothing was done for it ex- 
cept|keeping down the jungle. One-half perished in the 
first dry season, and as the catttle had thefull run of 
the ground for seven years, a. large percentage were 
regularly eaten down and dwarfed. In May 1886, 
there were 100 that had formed a more or less length 
of stem and of these six had fruitand another six 
had produced barren flowers,in one case not less 
than 14: In July last year I dug the land mamo- 
tie deep, giving three quarts of fine ground bones to 
each tree that had a footof stem and nothing but 
the benefit of the digging to those not so furnished. 
During the twelve months I have gathered 120 
nuts from the six trees first in bearing, 29 others 
have produced fertile flowers and 30 have either pro- 
duced barren flowers or have shown their first 
flower sheaths and I estimate that forty more will 
come in within the next twelve months. Then as 
to the rate of bearing: the six trees that began to 
bear early in their seventh year willin this their 
ninth year yield 400 nuts to which the 29 that 
have come in during the eighth year will add 600, so 
that the average yield willbe about 25 nuts, séveral 
of the best trees doing their part with over 100 
each. Many of the trees have made ten feet of 
stem during the year and the younger trees are 
equally rapid in their growth, the length of 
leat having in many cases doubled. The land 
was exceedingly foul when I took it in hand, sat- 
urated with the seeds of annuals and the roots of 
perennials. I fenced in a couple of acres and have 
kept it fallow weeding and digging out roots of the 
perennials, which I have pretty well mastered, but the 
annuals seem inexhaustible,every shower of rain bring- 
ing out a fresh crop hardly less than its predecessor. 
I have given this two acres about 20 tons of cattle 
shed manure and expect great results if not from 
the secondary cultivation [ am attempting, from 
the earlier bearing of my trees. I allowed the 
pasture grass to grow on the remainder of the 
land and trusted to hand weeding. Ihave got it 
into pretty good order now, but when I have foul 
land to deal with again I will keep it in fallow 
till the work is done for weeding. The grass has 
cost more than all the other work. 

I have planted 20 acres last year and a like 
extent this year, so that [ have now about 90 acres 
of coconuts, quite enough for me to manage. I 
have wrought on the goyiya system which gives the 
neighbouring villagers a part of the fertility of 
the land for clearing it. I get about R1O per acre 
for my share of the crops aad R7 for the firewood; 
in all R17 per acre. Plants, holing, &e., cost R7 
per acre, so that a profit of Ri0 remains. I fancy 
that the RLO saved on felling amd clearing, RLO 
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gained by the land share of the crops and R10 
saved in keeping the jungle for the first eighteen 
months will be the full value of the fertility taken 
out of the land especially as years must elapse 
before the coconuts can fully occupy the land and 
the land will grow something that will cause work. 


Sa ee 
THE SIZE OF THE BREAKS OF INDIAN 
AND CEYLON TEA, 


We understand that the following notice has been 
posted in the Commercial Sale Rooms, and that it 
has received the assent of several of the largest 
operators in the market:—‘‘That on and after 
September ist next, all breaks of Indian, Ceylon, or 
Java tea of smaller quantity than twelve chests, 
twenty half-chests, or thirty boxes shall be considered 
smill breaks, and sold at the conclusion of the sale.” 
Several buyers would have raised the limit even 
higher, but thought it better that changes should 
be made gradually, so asto disturb existing arrange- 
ments as little as possible. The fixing of September 
Ist as the date on which the new rule shall take 
effect is because of the general opinion that during 
July and August the number of breaks of all kinds 
will not unduly tax the powers of the trade. But 
it is anticipated that a deadlock will inevitably arise 
in September unless some such change as is now pro- 
posed takes place, as supplies during the autumnal 
months are heayier than at any other time of the 
year. Importers and planters will have ample time 
to communicate with their Oalcutta agents before the 
change takes place. But in any case they cannot be 
much surprised at the decision of the buyers, if they 
have followed the discussion that has been going on 
in our columus at intervals during the last year or 
two. If Indian tea is to take the lead, the opinion 
in the Lane is that we must soon see breaks of 50 
or 100 chests the rule instead of the exception.— 
Hl, § C, Mail, July 1st. 


i 
JAVA AGRICULTURAL COMPANIES. 


AMSTERDAM, June 29th. 

Several banking institutions in this city connected 
with the Java trade have issued their annual reports 
during the past week, and all show more or less un- 
favourable results. From the profit and loss account 
of the Netherlands Trading Company for last year 
it appears that the commission earned by the factory 
at Batavia amounted to fl. 632,999, while the interest 
account shows a profit of fl. 987,165, the imsurance 
account a profit of fl, 10,051 and an acconnt of 
fl. 290,205, was earned on drafts, there being thus a 
total profit at Batavia of fl. 1,920,421. From this 
amount the following items have to be deducted :— 
Oharges, fi. 409,997; writing off on agricultural under- 
takings in Netherlands India, fl. 1,847,494; bad and 
doubtful debts, f.90,942, and the profit and loss ac- 
count of the Batavia agency, showing thus a total 
deficit of fl, 428,012. As regards the general profit and 
loss account the following items are published :—Writing 


off on agricultural undertakings in the West 
Indies and on factories there, fl. 438,689 ditto 
on bonds in said undertakings fl. 197,818; 


oss on goods consigned to Obina, f1.575, and general 
charges, f1 216,897. The following profits are booked:— 
Commission, fl. 834,396 ; interest, f1.1,330,237; total with 
other revenue, f1.2,218.025. The net profit is only 
1.906,031, out of which a dividend of only f1.25 will be 
psid to shareholders. ‘The shareholders of the Nether- 
jands Agricultural Oompany held their annual meeting 
on the 18th instant, at which the directors presente | 
their report. ‘Lhe result of the operations of the com- 
pany has been unsatisfactory during the past year, 
which is chiefly to be ascribed to the low prices ruling 
for sugar. As many sugar manufacturers, working 
under contracts with the company, were unable to meet 
their engagements, the directors ace obliged to afford 
considerable assistance and to close the profit and loss 


account with a deficit. During 1886 the company was 
concerned in thirty-one sugar manufactories, pro- 
ducing 959,616 piculs, which realised an average 
price of f1.764 per picul, against 986,615 piculs 
at f1.10°64 in 1885, which is 13 less. The com- 
pany has continued relations with nine undertakings 
in coffee, one in coffee and cinchona, two in tea and 
cinchona, and oneincinchona, which haye shown satis- 
factory results, According to the profit and loss 
account the commission earned at Batavia amounts 
to fl. 109,664 and the interest to fi. 1,144.938, while 
an amount of fl. 447,823 was expended in interest and 
redemption ot the existing bonded Joan and fi. 838,000 
for reserves on doubtful debts, the deficit being thus 
fl. 58,031. The balance-sheet of the head office shows 
an amount of f1.14,165 for commission obtained for 
the sale of produce, and fl. 31,118 for general charges 
and closes with a deficit of fl. 75,192, An amount 
of fl. 3,009,015 has been invested in stocks, while 
fl. 2,000,090 are deposited with the Netherlands Bank 
in Netherlands Stocks, against which the Java Bank 
has opened a credit in favour of the representative 
of the company in Java toavail of in case a profit- 
able business could be done in loans or investment of 
money. 

From the report of the Amsterdam Trading Oom- 
pany it appears that the profits earned on goods 
amounted to f1184,843 ; on commission, f1151,607: on 
interest, £157,217 leaving a balanced profit of f1155,966, 
to which is added a commission of f142,247, and the 
interest obtained by the head office of £175,557 ; the 
total profit is f1296,093. After writing off £143,805 for 
charges, f115,557 loss on goods, and f13,75u for the re- 
demption of bonds, there remains a net profit of 
f1232,919, or more than 9 per cent, of the paid up 
capital of the company. The directors propose to use 
the profit for the promotion of a special reserve of 
fil99,667, and for covering a loss on debtors in Java 
during 1887 of £132,000 while a balance of f11;251 will 
be carried to new account. In consequence of the 
unfavourable condition of the Java sugar industry, 
and a probable loss of more than f1300,000 to be sus- 
tained from one of the sugar factories, in which the 
company is concerned the directors do not distribute 
among the shareholders the amount of interest earned 
during 1886, but they intend to establish an extra- 
ordinary reserved fund to the amount of £400,000, 
to cover the loss named above. 

In order to assist the Java sugar industry in its 
depressed condition, the tarifi forthe 1837 crop has 
been reduced, and with several undertakings contracts 
have been closed. 

It may be said that there is much discontent about 
the working of almost all limited companies. Losses 
upon losses and “ writing off” of enormous sums are 
every year laid before the shareholders, and the 
Opinion is gaining ground that the managers are not 
acting with the prudence which should be expected 
from them.—JZ. d& C. Hupress, 

—_—_—_— 

Tue Direct Tra-rxportina Company of Osaka 
made their fourth shipment of tea to America this 
season on the 14th inst., which consisted of 385 
chests valued at from $20 to $35 per percul.—Japan 
Weekly Mail. 

Wynaap Pranters’ Assocration.—From the pro- 
ceedings of a general meeting, held on 6th July 1887, 
we quote the following :— 

Cinchona.—The Honorary Secretary stated that the 
figures were fairly complete, and that the number of 
trees growing in Wynaad from the Ouchterlony Valley 
t» North Wynaad, excluding Nellacotta and Neddi- 
wuttum and Districts North and Hast of those boun1- 
aries, is given at: 

Succirubra, Ledgers. Hybrids. 

74 millions. 2% millions, $ of a million. 
and that the outturn of bark in the next three years 
was estimated at 5 millionlb. This includes very little 
Tolger bark, most of which would not be harvested 
before 189). The Honorary Secretary was requested 
tocommunicate these figures to Government, as many 
members objected to giving details of their separat 
estates, : 


{ 
, 
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AGRICULTURIST, 


THE FUTURE OF THE NORTHERN 
TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


LucrureE By THE Hon. J. Li. Parsons. 


At the Adelaide Town Hall on Thursday evening, May 
19, the Hon, J. L. Parsons (Government Resident in the 
Northern Territory) delivered a lecture entitled ‘The 
Northern Territory, with a Glance at Hastern Asia.” 
In the course of his lecture Mr. Parsous said he 
wondered how many inthe audience could give him 
approximately the number of square miles and acres 
the Territory contains. The area is 531,402 square 
miles, and the acreage is 840,097,200 acres—a suftici- 
ently extensive country, one would suppose, to 
inspire confidence and courage. At 5s. per acre it is 
worth more than £85,000,000 sterling. He found this 
fact received everywhere in the Hast with open- 
eyed astonishment, and frequently with thinly veiled 
incredulity. In this vast expanse of country there 
are, it is true, stony wastes, and so far as haphazard 
exploration has gone there are waterless areas and 
rocky and sterile ranges. But then there are vast 
rolling downs, wide well-grassed plains, rich alluvial 
flats, large navigable rivers, and metalliferous areas 
exceptionally rich in gold, tin copper, and silver, Port 
Darwin is the one great harbour of the north coast 
of Australia, with no competing second for situation, 
size, or safety. The rivers of the Territory—the 
Macarthur, Roper, Limmen, Hodgson, Robinson, Glyde’s 
Inlet, the three Alligator rivers, the Adelaide, Daly, 
and Victoria—are so many waterways made by nature 
to settle and stock the lands. He could not say that 
squatting has been, even generally, up to the presen! 
a paying investment. But where in the wide world 
have pioneer operations been immediately successful ? 
He would Jike to say that through good report and 
evil report, in the face of great difficulties and losses 
Mr. O. B, Visher has acclimatized shorthorn cattle 
stocked various stations, and has for years supplied 
the whole population with good beef. As to mining, 
it was the construction of the overland telegraph which 
led to the discovery of gold. It would be tedious to 
trace the history of successive gold discoveries or to 
enter upon descriptions of the Margaret, the Twelve- 
mile, Pine and Bridge Creeks &c. From the Stapleton 
to the Stow, a distance of 100 miles, gold has been 
found, Quartz reefs have yielded up to 60, 70, and 
80 ounces to the ton of stone. Pickets of the precious 
metal have been lighted upon of wonderful richness, 
and alluvial deposits have been unearthed which have 
made the miners’ eyes gleam with a_ satisfied joy. 
Over 5 tons of gold are known to have been exported 
from Port Darwin, and year after year from 20,000 
to 30,000 ounces pass through the Custom-house. A 
cake of 1,000 ounces of retorted gold from the Wleanor 
and Telegraph Claims will be seen at the Mxhibition. 
Other valuable metals—tin, copper, and silver—are 
spread over a wide region, and the Rey. 'Tenison Woods 
confidently asserted that the country was exceptionally 
rich in minerals, only a small portion of which has 
been made known to the public. Of agriculture there 
is up to the present much less satisfactory accounts 
to give. It happens unfortunately in connection with 
the cultivation of land that no new country appears to 
profit by the dear bought experience of planters in other 

laces. For the failure of agricultural experiments 
in the Territory, preventable blunders, such as the 
selection of unsuitable Jand,~ wasteful expenditure, 
and bad management, will in part account. He could 
not admit that if was owing either to unsuitability 
of climate, deficiency of rainfall, or poverty of soil. 
With the exception of a small area nature em- 
phatically indicated by the ironstone rock which erops 
up that she never meant sugar-cane to be grown at 
certain places. At the Daly River the soil is magnificent, 
but the promoters who held the conditional grant of 
20,000 aeres lost heart owing to the repeated failures 
at Delissaville and the disastrous decline in the price 
of sugar. The present representative of agriculture 
on a large scale is Mr. Brandt, whose sugar plant- 
ation and mill are at Shoal Bay; but he had not 
plucked the fruits of success, The Chinese have ga- 
thered harvests of rice and sugar-cane from: limited 


fields. It is to the banks of the rivers we must Jook 
for cultivation, There we have the soil which through 
innumerable ages, with an annual rainfall of over 60 
iuches, has been washed down from the hillside and 
upland. There water is stored by nature at the bottom 
of the hills for irrigation, and there are tidal rivers 
for waterways. The picked spots on these rivers 
are suited for coffee and a variety of products; the 
inferior areas for rice. The general character of 
land and scenery on the rivers is wonderfully 
similar to the vast rice regions of Saigon, only our 
soil has the advantage as to quality, and is virgin. 
In the new Government Garden sugar-cane, rice, 
tapioca, jute, ground nuts, indigo, ginger, and sesame 
are growing luxuriantly. There isa finer small crop 
of sugar-cane there than any he saw during his 
pilgrimage through the Hast, and much credit is due 
to Mr. Holtze, the Ourator of the garden, for the 
intelligence and knowledg3 he manifests in his work. 
He was sad and sorry about agriculture, but he did not 
despair. People must not make any mistake about 
the climate. It was distinctly tropical on the north 
coast, and that fact must lie at the base of all 
action there, The mean temperature all the year 
round is 78°, and the thermometer has never been 
seen lower than58°, The atmosphere is dank, steamy, 
and heavy, with moisture during the wet season, 
and dry parching, and malarial during the dry season, 
He was in good health there, but though they never 
have yellow fever or cholera or smallpox, most of 
them get smothered with prickly heat, they melt almost 
with moisture, and they have to beware of malaria 
with its fever and ague. The question of whether 
life not only is worth the living, but whether it can 
be lived at all, depends upon the liver; that import- 
ant organ becomes a source of constant anxiety. 
For the labouring white man it must be said that 
he who puts forth his strength in the sun for eight 
hours a day during the whole year through finds 
out where he is. So long as the great existing 
meteorological laws last the climate will be tropical, 
and all that can be done is to minimize the evils 
that result by care, by change, and by rest. Then 
there is a great medley of races. It is estimated 
that ali told the fixed and floating white population 
is about 2,000. There are between 4,000 and 5,000 
Ohinese, asprinkling of Malays, Cingalese, and large 
tribes of aborigines, who claim and hold the country 
according to their tribal boundaries, and who are 
treacherous, cunning, powerful, and murderous. 
The facts mentioned must be kept distinctly in mind 
if the right answers are to be found to the next 
question —“* What ought South Australia to do for 
the Northern Territory?” He thought it would save 
him from a great deal of rather perilous walking 
between naked swords if he were to turn to the 
Minister who had the control of the Territory and 
say, “Ask him.’ He would listen very closely, and 
probably should feel impelled to ask leave to amend 
a little and add afew things to the replies. For 
himself he had all the courage of his coavictions, 
and the Minister bad frankly told bim to say what 
he liked. One thing cannot be done. We cannot 
sell the Nothern Territory to pay off our debts— 
at any. rate, without the consent of the Imperial 
Government. South Australia does not possess the 
fee-simple of the country. She holds the Territory 
during Her Majesty’s pleausre. Gefore the railway 
was undertaken the Bray Government brought tho 
subject of the relation of the Territory to South 
Australia under the notice of the [mperial Govern- 
ment, and received from the Harl of Derby, tho 
Colonial Secretay, the gratifying assurance that the 
Queen’s Government recognised the public spirit and 
enterprise shown by Soath Australia and the declar. 
ation that there was no prospect of the terms of 
union being disturbed. But everyoue should understand 
that while South Australia bas a good holding title 
she does not possess a selling title. He advised the South 
Australians must get to kaow more about the Territory 
and understand it better. Ignorance is fatal and has 
beenjthe parent of all procrastination and of all the blund- 
ers, We must not look to level balance sheets of expendi- 
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ture and income, and immediate return for investment 
made and work begun. The Government must show that 
it has faith in the country, and that no mere paltry 
question of a few thousand pounds shall stand in 
the way of opening the country, of giving mail 
communication, and inducing capital to come in and 
to continue in the country. Those who shrug their 
Shoulders and smile with a touch of incredulous pity 
for those whose confidence is based upon experience 
and ascertained information should seriously set to 
the task of grasping the situation ; and if, after due 
examination, they come to the conclusion that the 

Northern Territory is a white elephant, let it be 
distinctly proposed to the Imperial Government to 
take it back on payment of all its just debts and 
liabilities. He had not the slightest doubt that the 
Imperial Government would consent if the Legislature 
petitioned for resumption, and he was morally 
certain Victoria would take it over bag and baggage, 
public debt, and railway tomorrow. He did not 
imagine for a moment that South Australia would 
fling away such a magnificent heritage. He urged 
that the Parliament of South Australia must find 
time to consider and pass good and adapted laws, 
Legislation is now neglected, The land laws, mining 
lews, and the law relating to health are sadly in 
arrear. The people in the Territory have been knock- 
ing importunately at the door for years, but they get 
jammed on to the end of the session and nothing 
can be done. Then look at the so called-Justice 
Act. They have had to let loose two murderers caught 
red-handed with the blood of their victims, because 
of a defect in the Act, because having been tried by 
an incompetent Ovurt they could not be tried by a 
competent Court. The Northern Territory wants a 
careful revisal and amendment of the laws and Ous- 
toms duties, so as to secure an industrial, cultivating, 
delving, prosperous population. The racial question 
must be dealt with, Whatever may be our views 
with regard to the best class of labour, the principles 
must be laid down and procedure must be regulated 
by legislation. Among the great many things to be 
done were (1) the Transcontinental Railway, (2) the 
lighting of the entrances to the harbour, (3) proper 
quarantine provisions, (4) protection for the cable 
and telegraph line, and (5) the premier position of 
of Port Darwin to be steadily kept before the Im- 
perial Government. All these press for attention, 
The Minister is willing to give them all attention, 
though they-may not all be approved as they are 
represented or possible of immediate settlement.— 
South Australian Register. 

(The northern portion of South Australia and Queens- 
land ought to be governed as Crown Oolonies, so that 
Indian labour might be introduced for the cultivation 
of the soil.—Ep.] j 

se 
EXPERIENCE OF COOLIE LIFE IN 
SUMATRA. 


A DELI TOBACCO PLANTATION. 


We have just found in our archives an unsigned ' 


article on ‘ Coolie life on a Sumatra Tobacco Estate.” 
The tone of the article is manly and straightforward 
and it is evidently written by an impartial observer, 
There are so many points in it which cannot fail to 
be of interest to Tobacco Planters coming to this 
country that we are constrained to publish it for their 
benefit, although it loses somewhat of the foree and 
value from our ignorance of its author, 

Most of your readers are probably aware of the ex- 
istence of asmall spot in Sumatra called Deli. Itis situa 
ated on the north-west coast, at about 3.37 N. and 
98.27 B. As this place is one of the great destinations 
of Chinese emigrants, aud as much has been written 
about the immorality of the means by which coolies are 
obtained, the bondage in which they are held, and the 
crue] manner in which they are treated, it is my inten- 
tien, as far as lies in my power, to Jay before your read- 
ers a plain, impartial statement of what I have seen of 
the Ohinese coolies’ life in Deli during a period of five 
years ’ residence in that place, It will be necessary, in 


order to make plain the position of the Ohinese coolies 
in Deli, to give a short sketch of Deli itself, and of the 
cultivation and manufacture of the tobacco plant there. 
Deliis accessible by steamer in two days and nights from 
Singapore, and in a night and a day from Penang. 
Messrs. Holt have a commodious steamer the * Gany- 
mede’’ running from Singapore, and a Ohinese firm have 
oue from Penang. Upon reaching the mouth of the Deli 
river, a Sampan conveys the visitor in about one hour up 
to the town of Laboean the port of Deli. There is little 
to charm the eye here, it is simply one street along the 
river bank, crowded on each side with a curious mixture 
of Chinese business houses and Malay attap-roofed tene- 
ments, dotted here and there with a somewhat cleaner 
and more imposing specimen of building inhabited by the 
few Dutch officials who, much to their disgust, are 
stationed here. The town is frequently under water 
to the extent of a foot toa foot and a half in depth 
from the overflow of the Deli river, which for pollution 
nearly rivals our much-abused Thames. Naturally, 
under such circumstances Laboean is not considered a 
healthy town; no planter stays longerin it than he can 
help, and during that time avoids drinking water, Yet 
I must say that those who are employed in the two 
European firms and Government Offices in the town 
do not complain of ill-health; however, a speaking 
fact is that the bulk of Government officials have, 
within the last few years, shifted further up the 
country to a town called Medan, of which more here- 
after. There is one hotel at Laboean of which the 
less the said the better. A two hours’ drive over a 
road which would bea disgrace in any civilised country, 
and which, by comparison, make the splendid roads 
of Hongkong appear to be an extravagant waste of 
money, brings one to the town of Medan, after pasing 
through on each side, plantations of that shapely tree, 
the nutmeg, the gardens containing which are mostly 
let out to the Chinese who seem to make money 
where Europeans fail. Medan is just the opposite 
of Laboean. Clean, fairly built, and rapidly improving, 
with aclub, a theatre,a large hotel (for so smalla 
place) the head-quarters of the Dutch Government, 
the offices of the Great Deli Maatschappy, the resid- 
ences of the Assistant Resident and the Commandant 
of the troops; the civil and military hospitals ; 
Europeans, Chinese and Indian stores, all indicate 
prosperity in this rising spot- From here branch out 
roads to every part of the tobacco growing districts, 
and when the railway, so much talked about comes, 
there isnot the slightest doubt that Medan will be 
the head-quarters of all business in the country. The 
staff of officials consists of a Resident, or Assistant 
Resident, a Controleur, a Dutch interpreter, a Builiff, 
and the usual number of under officials, also a prison 
and policemen, but sucha prison and such policemen 
it would be difficult to find elsewhere. The military 
force is under a Commandant, generally in rank a 
major, whose position makes him a popular personage. 
The tobacco-growing districts are three at present: 
Deli, Lanket, and Serdang, but as the working of 
tobacco is pretty much the same in each, it will be 
necessary to describe one estate to give a fair sample 
to all. I shall do this in what appears to me the 
most practical way of dividing the subject into:—lIst. 
The land, 2nd. The Coolie. 8rd. An outline of the 
work, from the opening of the division to the packing 
of the tobacco. 4th, The European staff. Sth. General 
remarks. 

THE LAND. 


To procure the right to cultivate a maiden piece 
much worry aod more bribery has to be got through. 
The intending planter has first to seek his land amidst 
all the discomforts of hard living walks through dense 
forests teeming with leeches, mosquitoes and ferocious 
ants, weary hours of plodding through swamps and 
rivers not to mention encounters with plants prickly 
and tenacious. Woe to the prospector who does not 
keep a sharp look out ahead. Nature has a hundred 
sly traps to arrest the intruder on her virgin domain, 
ropes of graceful, trailing plants, pit falls of rotten 
trees, nets of tangled creepers teeming with garrisons 
of stinging ants, and last, but not least, cunning — 
fishing lines of rattan slyly swinging up against one, 
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catching and holding fast until forfeit has been paid 
by eitner clothes or flesh. Having discovered and 
selected the spot desired, you mark your boundaries, 
travel back to civilization, begin the slow and uphill 
work of getting at the Sultan, and before the consent 
of this individual is obtained, many minor dignitaries 
of various grades have to be appeased with the 
customary palm oil. You have now to agree about 
the price of the land, for, I believe, 99 years. When 
all is settled so far the contract requires the seal of 
the Resident or Assistant Resident, for the Sultan 
cannot dispose of his land without the signature of 
this official. The soil ot Deli and Lankat is strictly 
a rich vegetable deposit op a volcanic base, in some 
places lying a foot and a half to two feet in depth. 
In low, swampy land, a stiff, white clay in some 
parts, and in the bigher plantations, a light reddish 
soil, with here and there patches of bare rock are 
found. I mention these facts as they are the guides 
to treating the tobacco “plant at a certain stage of 
its growth. At other places are encountered large 
stretches of clear ground, covered with long stiff grass 
called lalang. There are two kinds of this grass, 
one a broad bladed kind, and another thin and spiral. 
Where the broad bladed grass grows, and given a 
sufficiency of rain, the tobacco plant grows well, but 
upon the land where the spiral blade is found the 
tobacco crop is patchy, thin yellow-looking, and meagre. 
Where the soil is stiff, white clay so hard at times 
that the hoe can scarcely penetrate it, the tobacco 
is generally large, oily and heavy, and after working 
seems to give the most even colour, a great desideratum. 
The rich soil has naturally the preference, and the 
tobacco grows in it to the greatest perfection, the 
best land of all being where the largest and heaviest 
jungles have previously stood, and in ‘seeking land ex- 
perienced planters give the preference to the latter 
kind above all others. 
THE COOLIE, 

Without the Chinese coolie, no tobacco could be 
grown in Deli, I know of no race who could, or would 
face the difficulties of clearing and preparing the land 
for that purpose, the pluck and perseverance of 
good Ohinese workmen are astonishing. No European 
could do the work, and the natives are too idle to 
ever be of use in planting, and it is therefore a 
necessity that Chinese labour be obtained. There 
are three ways in which the coolies are engaged :— 
Ist. The planter goes to Pesang and places himself 
in communication with the coolie broker, and the 
planter and broker go together to the houses where 
the new immigrants are staying, and there see and 
pick out those suitable to the work. There are a 
variety of opinions as to which district supplies the 
best workmen, but men from the neighbourhood of 
Macao are universally condemned as incapable of 
field work, and but few are found in Deli working 
as coolies. Heilochongs, Khoh men, and Teochew 
men (Swatows) are usually preferred, and these are 
mostly employed, although the latter are a hot-tempered 
tribe. They are fine, powerful men, and mostly 
accustomed to field work, Managers who can speak 
Chinese ask the men if they would like to go to 
Deli to plant tobacco, and the desire to be chosen 
for the plantation seems to be universal. The planter 
having selected his coolies and agreed upon the 
advance to be made to them (I use the word “ad- 
vance,’ because it is & sum outside the commission 
paid the broker and cannot be called purchase money,) 
coolies, broker, and planter, proceed to the Protector 
of Coolies, and a contract is entered into as follows :— 
The coolie agrees to plant, cut and sort tobacco 
during one season; to pay back all advances he may 
receive; to plant two feet by three; to cut ripe 
tobacco; to accept the following standard of valuation of 
tobacco; §8 per thousand trees for ripe, unbroken 
No. 1. $7, No. 2. $6, for No. 3. and so on, till $1, 
(the lowesé valuation) is reached. That he will obey 
the manager and those whom the manager shall 
Sppoint to direct and carry out the work. That he 
will accept a certain price for other work, such as 
road and ditch making, and so forth necessary work 
prs oy to do out of growing seasons, There is 


a clause also that unripe tobacco shall not be received. 
There are some other stipulations as to holidays {which 
are given, one day out of every fourteen,) housing, 
&e., not at all necessary to repeat. This contract is 
read over (in Ohineze) to the coolies, and upon these 
agreeing to the conditions (which they always do) 
they sign the contract. The Protector of Coolies 
in Penang is present to see that no advantage is taken 
of them,and itis entirely of their own free will that 
they engage. All these contracts are afterwards pro- 
duced upon the arrival of the coolies in Deli, and 
are inspected by the Dutch authorities, who take 
care that the men are free labourers in every sense 
of the word, officials being specially appointed to 
that duty. The coolie is now supplied, at a fixed 
price, with the necessary implements for the cultiy- 
ation of tobacco, and is drafted off to the division 
in which he is to work. Thus far as to the coolie 
engaged in Penang. The second way of obtaining 
hands is to send an old and trustworthy coolie or 
headman to Ohina, who brings back with him a 
batch of his own clansmen, and similar contracts 
are entered into. The coolies obtained ia this way 
are, as a rule, good, steady men. The third method 
is a most distinct refutation of the charge of inveigl- 
ing the coolies. When all the tobacco is sorted off, 
in the way I shall presently describe, those men 
who have worked that crop can re-engage themselves 
for another season; and should they do so they 
receive $10 at once and $d more on the Chinese 
New Year as an advance. It is by this method that 
the best men are obtained, as their experience en- 
ables them to do better for themselves and for their 
employers, by raising a more valuable and more care- 
fully cultivated leaf. Many men do go away with 
their earnings, and after visiting their native country 
return and re-engage with their previous employers, 
and it is an undeniable fact that the old hands are 
in a majority on most estates, new men only being 
required to fill up, say, from five to twenty per cent. 
of the total number employed. The old coolies who 
re-engage have also the privilege of electing in what 
division they will work. On arriving at their destin- 
ation they go to the coolie houses; not miserable 
hovels but houses, placed most conveniently near to 
their work; roomy, well drained and ventilated with 
beds on each side and a clear space in the centre. 
Two wells are dug outside the coolie houses, one for 
the men to bathe in, the other for drinking water, 
and in close proximity to the house stands a covered 
spacs where each coolie makes his cooking place. 
These houses are kept clean; the ditches are cleared 
out eyery morning before the holiday, and the interior 
is swept, as the tandils are liable to be fined should 
the houses under their care be found to be in a 
dirty condition. I do not pretend to say that from 
one holiday to another the houses are like new pins; 
but I do state that the Chinese in their own home 
of the coolie class in Hongkong are nothing like 
so well off as they are in a Deli coolie kongsee. At 
5 am., a horn is blown by the headman of the 
division, when the coolies get up, bathe, and have 
their breakfast, which they cook themselves; at 6 
a.m., the horn again sounds, and the men leave the 
houses for the field. Should a man be ill, he goes 
to the European who superintends the division, where 
he receives what medicine will suit his case, or should 
the assistant consider it beyond his knowledge, the 
coolie will receive a letter of admission to the hospital, 
where a qualified doctor will attend him, In the 
company with which I am best acquainted, to prevent 
mistakes, each assistant is provided with a briet but 
simple description of the diseases to which coolies 
are liable, with the necessary instructions how to 
treat the case, and strict rules were laid down as 
to what cases were at once to be sent to the dootors. 
The work goes on from 6 a.m, to 11 a.m,, and when 
the heat is excessive, coolies are allowed to return to 
their houses a quarter of an hour sooner; time 18 
now allowed them to bathe, cook, and sleep, and at 
1 p.m., the horn is blown and the men aro usually 
at work again a quarter of an hour later ; at 6 a.m. work 
is finished for the day, 
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There are two classes of coolies, the bad and the good. 
The good coolie works hard, is attentive to the directions 
given him, plants fairly well, cleans his plants well, 
cuts ripe, and, in the majority of cases, makes a fair 
amount of profit. Such men are given more latitude 
as to working, as this kind of man requires but little 
looking after. He has come to make money and 
will make it, and any one who knows the Ohinese 
character is well aware how plodding and persever- 
ing such a man will be. The other class will work 
only when the assistant or tandi is by, is generally 
dirty in his habits, slovenly in his work, and invariably 
comes out at the end of the crop on the wrong 
side of the balance. Such men as these (happy in 
the minority) require regular driving from their houses 
instead of going cheerfully to work as the others always 
do, and often thisis not done without a liberal supply 
of stick and itis this class of men which is held up as 
the examples of the ill-treatment coolies receive. What 
is to be done with a man who owes money, is every day 
making a large debt, and sets himself deliberately to do 
no work? Itis true that a coolie who refuses to work 
will be punished by the authorities if brought before 
them, but there are two reasons against sending men to 
prison ; the first is, it never does them any good, as they 
get less work to doin prison than on the estate ; secondly, 
the man has taken a field to cultivate, and every 
day he is absent from his work entails a serious loss 
to the estate; there is no cure for such men; he 
takes no notice of talking, and you can only appeal 
to their feelings by aid of a rattan, a few strokes 
of which, by the bye, is not to be compared to what 
was legally for years dealt out to soldiers and sailors. 
In Her Majesty’s service this used to be called 
punishment, in the planter’s case it is called ill-treat- 
ment, These men are such rascals that even if they 
make a good crop they sell it to some good coolies 
for a small sum, of course without the knowledge 
of the European, the reason for this is that they 
reckon, if they deliver the tobacco the money it is 
taxed it will never come to their hands, as it will 
be written off their debt; they are also in the habit 
of taking as many implements as they can get upon 
credit and sell them for cash to well-to-do coolies. 
Such men are the bane of the estate, ready for any 
row and invariably discontented; and yet if these 
men are sick they are as well treated as the best 
coolie, and the estate sees that they get a sufficiency 
of good food. Weak or sickly coolies are never put 
to field work, but are used for labour only fit for 
women. 

THH WORK. 


The portion of forest to be planted having been 
selected, a road is made straight through it, in the 
first place, the timber is felied, and a rough road 
made by the natives of the country, the Chinese coolies. 
being put on the road to make a ditch on each side 
and the earth thrown out of these ditches makes the 
foundation of the road, all the stumps of trees being 
rooted up, and a road ultimately made fit for our 
wheeled vehicles to travel over. The land to be 
planted is given out in sections to the natives, who 
fell the timber, and the monarchs of the forest lie 
piled up one on the other in all directions, just as 
they fall, a dense impenetrable mass of timber; and 
seen for the first time, it is almost incredible to 
the uninitiated that this colossal wood pile in three 
or four months will be a waving sea of green plants. 
Now the fields are given out to the planters, each 
coolie’s field generally measuring 900 feet by 60 feet 
English measure. The coolies draw lots for the 
divisions, as scarcely two fields are alike, some having 
heavier timber to be disposed of than others; and 
some better ground than others. John Chinaman then 
sets to work not at all disheartened with the 
Herculean task before him, first he cuts away the 
underwood which has grown up since the felling of 
the trees, then he cuts away the branches, piling the 
smaller wood around the great trunks, and day after 
day, in a scorching heat, he keeps steadily chop, 
chop, chop, and on the whole length of the road 
the ring of the axe is heard, It is a pleasuré to see 
is good coolie at work, how eleverly he picks out 


the right place to cut the wood, that may fall in a 
position most suitable for piling up, and to watch 
how doggedly he perseveres in a work that to most 
men the bare sight of would dishearten. Later on, 
when the wood is considered dry enough, it is fired, 
and dense columns of smoke and flame are seen the 
whole length of the division. 

At night this scene is wild and grand, the thick, 
dark bush, brought out in strong relief, forming a black 
back-ground to a thousand blazing piles; and now 
and then, some dead trees catching fire, the tongues 
of flame leap high up as if attempting to reach 
the star-lit sky; the same large log, rolling into a 
blazing furnace of smaller branches, sends a glittering 
fountain of brilliant sparks to sport in the breeze. 
My pen could never describe so grand a pyrotechnical 
display, cascades of flame, fountains of sparks, palaces 
of fire, all are here. Truly the fire king holds high 
revels in Delion the burning off the land for cultiy- 
ation.— Shakespeare. 

Day after day burning goes on; as the wood gets 
consumed and the fire dies out, the remnants are 
gathered and are repiled, until none is left but the 
incombustible trunks of a red wood that no ordinary fire 
will consume. Now the planter hoes the land, no more 
scrape, but each stroke cutting’ down half a foot to nine 
inches in the ground, and when the hoeing is half finished 
the seed beds or nurseries for the tobacco plant are 
made. A good piece of land is chosen for this, and the 
ground hoed deep and afterwards well thrown up, about 
20 feet long by two feet broad, but the dimensions are 
a matter of taste. These beds are well raked and cleaned 
and made beautifully fine, and then beaten smooth 
with pieces of wood. The seed is then mixed with wood 
ashes and sown, and a covering is made over the bed to 
keep rain and sun out, for the young seedling is as 
delicate as a new-born babe, and in about six or 
seven days the young plants appear, and trouble at 
once begins. Morning and evening the seedlings are 
watered, and in another week the great enemy to the 
tobacco plant appears, and ezch coolie armed with a 
small straw has all he can do to pick off the worms 
which infest the beds in myriads: in some cases so 
great is this plague that the beds have to be cleaned 
twice a day. In thirty days from the sowing of the 
seed, the plant is ready for transplanting, and all this 
time the coolie has been burning his wood, hosing 
his ground, and collecting the incombustible roots and 
unburnt débris. The portion he intends planting first 
is now prepared, and after being inspected and found 
in order, the next morning he takes out a number 
of plants required, and towards sun-down the plant- 
ing begins. Taking a line with the distances marked 
on it, he measures where the holes are to be made, 
first digging ap the soil in spots two feet from each 
other, until he has completed a line; he then moves 
three feet further and makes another line of holes, 
and so on, and this operation is the meaning of the 
clause in his agreement referring to his undertaking 
to plant “three feet by two.” His friend, a good 
coolie, generally has a friend to help him plant, now 
pours water into each hule and when all the necess- 
ary holes are made, with his hand he works the 
ground fine and then carefully beds the young plant. 
I may state, to be more clearly understood, that the 
hole-making consists of a deep stroke of the hoe and 
then shaking the earth back into the cut of the hoe. 
This is very important, as should the coolie simply make 
a hole, the root of the young plant soon comes on 
hard ground and often perishes. The next morning 
all the plants are carefully protected from the sun by 
small planks about half afoot long and a few inches 
broad, but on some estates they use a cover made 
of long grass twisted in a triangle, the centre of 
which is crossed by bars of grass. In a few days 
the plant begins to spring up, and if the weather is 
favourable is soon strong enough to admit of the 
covers being removed. Every evening, for some days, 
these transplanted seedlings must be watered, Upom 
the removal of the protecting planks the seedling 
must be assisted by heaping up with the hand the 
loose earth around, and as the plant now grows the 
earth must be banked up until each row is 
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about one foot andahalf high; the higher the eart 
is heaped, the stronger the earth is heaped, the stronger 
the plant and the better the quality of the leaf, 
and the deeper the earth has been hoed, the higher 
will be the banking. Every morning each plant has 
to be carefully inspected, and all worms taken off. 
Upon the plant reaching a certain height the topping 
operation begins, which process consists of nipping 
off the head of the plant. 

The height for topping is one of most important 
parts of tobacco culture, and I will therefore say a 
few words aboutit. It is the duty of the Kuropean 
overseer to decide at what number of leaves the 
coole shall top; the usual way of judging is by the 
soiliand the appearance of the plant. On a _ light 
poor soil, fourteen to sixteen leaves is the most a 
plant, however healthy looking, will stand, and even 
with only that number I have seen the bottom 
leaves dropping before the tops were ripe. Upon the 
white, stiff clayey soil, an average oi eighteen leaves 
produces the best crop, on red soil very often, no 
matter how low you top, the plants do not ripen 
properly, and should there be a scarcity of raia nothing 
will save the crop; on rich, deep coloured land, 
twenty-two and twenty-four leaves are retained. It 
is usual in the trees first planted to top a few leaves 
higher than in later tobacco, the reason for this is 
that towards the end of the crop a great risk is run 
of being overtaken by the rainy season, and there- 
fore it is advantageous to get the tobacco in as rapidly 
as possible. In about eighty or ninety days from trans- 
planting the seedlings, the tobacco will be ripe. Tobacco 
in this condition can never be mistaken; the first 
sign of ripeness is a slight yellow at the tip of the 
leaf, and in a few days after the leaves have a thick 
appearance and stand well down from the plant, and 
shortly after this the leaf assumes a frosted appearance, 
and the tree is then ready for cutting. The coolie 
cuts the tree close tothe ground and places it with 
great care in a long basket, avoiding over-packing 
as the weight of the upper trees will crush and quite 
spoil the lower ones, causing the leaf to be bruised, 
and all bruises in the green leaf make nasty black 
lines in in the curel leaf. The tobacco is now hung 
upon sticks by means of small ties of Manila hemp, 
ten tress being put upon each stick. The next morning, 
after the European has examined the tobacco and taxed 
it, the plants are hoisted to the highest part of the 
drying-shed, tier after tier, there to remain about 
fourteen-days, the plants being then taken down and 
stripped off their leaves, which are made up into 
bundles; broken tobacco aud ground leaves in one 
bundle, good tobacco by itself. ‘These bundles are 
taken down in bullock carts to the fermenting shed, 
and placed in large or small heaps according to the 
amount of oil and the thickness of the leaf, these 
heaps are turned over until it is considered that the 
leaf will stand a greater heat when two or three 
heaps are made into one, a bamboo being placed in 
the centre of the heap in which sticks are placed; 
by these sticks the heat of the heap is ascertained 
from time to time, and for this purpose on some 
estates thermometers are used. In course of time these 
heaps aro again made larger, while the tobacco has 
acquired what is considered will be fixed colour of 
the leaf. Assoon as the tobacco is at this stage, the 
sorting commences. Hach coolie has before him many 
Partitions made by swall sticks being placed in the 
mats which cover the whole of the floor of the shed 
and the following is the usual order of sorting, Java 
leaf, davk leaf browa with oil, browa, fallow, light 
coloured and yellowish-red, dark and browa witn spots 
Very spotted, all colours uneven, coloured dark and 
browa slightly hard or dry, broken dark and brown, 
broken aud light, spoiled tobacco, broken spotted, very 
much broken spotted, rotten tobacco. All the Kurop- 
ean assistants have to kaow these uames in Ohinese, 


80 as to be able at any time t) assist unpracii . | 
hands. Opposite the sorters sit the bunodiers, wao 
have to sort the different classes into le: ths and 


tio the leaves neatly into bundles, thirty-tive leaves 
b ‘10g pleced in one bundle. These bundles are again 
pub into heaps, aid the heaps increased gradually io 


size until scarcely any heat is left in the largest heaps. 
The tobacco is then ready for shipment. It is baled 
under a press; in some places hydraulic power is used, 
in others a screw press worked by relays of coolies, 
During the time the coolies are in the shade they are 
paid extra for their work; and their food is supplied 
under the supervision of a European. 
THB EUROPEAN STAFF. 

According to the number of coolies employed, so is 
the staff of whites, in the portion of about 100 to 
150 coolies to every European. Nice roomy houses 
are supplied to the Europeans, and they are provided 
with a pony and have medical advice free. The 
salaries vary from $60 to $175 per month, and on 
some estates commission is given to experienced men, 
These are not large amounts, when the cost of living 
in Deli, which is miserable and perfectly dear is con- 
sidered, The duties of an assistant are to see that the 
coolies do their work properly, to look after the sick, 
to direct and overlook the field work, to superintend 
the making of roads and ditches, and the erection of 
necessary buildings in his division, to contract 
for work with the coolies or natives, and to tax ani 
receive tobacco, in fact the whole working of a divi- 
sion is in the hands of the assistants. An assistant 
who looks well after his work will find his hands full 
for at least nine hours a day; and hard work it is, 
sometimes working in water with the fierce race of 
the san pouring down almost burning one’s life out, 
at other times toiling through acre after acre of land 
like ploughed fields. After the planting has com- 
menced, his work isnever finished until the sun goes 
down, then comes the taxing of the tobacco, no easy 
task, opening stick after stick of tobacco, judging not 
only the quality so as to fix the price, but also bear- 
ing in mind the work the coolie has done, in order 
to do justice, constantly on the watch for attempts 
of cheating, for the best coolie thinks it no sin to 
hang trees (already received and entered in the books), 
amongst new tobacco, The assistant is, always liable 
to the coolie objecting to his valuation on the one 
hand, and to the manager’s grumbling on the other. 
The poor assistant ; his life would be worse than a convict’s 
were it not for the festive gatherings held from time 
to time at a friend’s house, which come like red-letter 
days in his dreary calendar. At the end of the crop 
the accounts are made up, the coolie having beeu 
debited with advances, implements, and expenses in- 
curred including the tax paid for him by the estate 
to the Dutch Government and the price of his field ; 
and he is credited with the amount of tobacco he 
has cut, and, if he has not been paid before, any 
contract work he may have doue. During the season, 
which lasts from January until the first half of October 
the coolie has every fourteen days received an advance 
of $2 or $2.50 as [subsistence money, aniif he has 
required assistance in his work this has been given 
him, for which he has also to pay. Thus we find the 
Chinese coolie has willingly entered into an agreement 
with a European such agreement having been explained 
to him in his vernacular; he has entered into this 
contract beneath the eyes of the Government offi- 
cials, he has been allowed to borrow money, he has 
been advanced the necessary amounts for food and 
clothing and implements, the seed has been supplied 
to him free of cost, his land has been drained for 
him his timber felled, for which a very moderate 
charge is made, he has been provided with a healthy 
and comfortable house, and if he has worked properly 
has been fairly dealt with and well treated. During 
bis sickness he has deencared for, and in return he 
has sold his tobacco to the manager at a price he has 
stipulated for by contract. At the end of his crop 
he has made a profit and finds himself at per- 
fect liberty to go or re-engage, and yet we are con- 
stantly hearing the cry that coolie labour is unmitigated 
slavery. What is freedom, then? Where commence, 
where end? With regard to ill-usage, the cases are 
few and far between, and for the best of all reasons, that 
the majority of the coolies are good men, with the 
foresight to observe that their own interests 
are bound up in those of their emyloyers, and 
the useless, lazy, or vagabond coolie soon clears out, 
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and is therefore, very much in the minority. That 
there have been cases of cruelty and ill-treatment I admit, 
but the victims are always idle, vicious or mutinous, 
and it is only in rare instances that cases of ill-treatment 
have occurred, and the prepetrators of the cruelties 
have always been severely punished by the Government. 
Then again, the punishment has been exaggerated, 
as it has seldom exceeded a simple thrashing, and is 
often only a single stroke of a cane, certainly on no more 
than almost every public schoolboy has experienced. 
The ‘class of men who are assistants in the plant- 
ations are not to be compared to Negroes; they are cer- 
tainly not a class who would be guilty of wanton cruelty 
to say nothing that they are themselves hard worked, 
and often enter into the coolies’ troubles and difficulties 
with his crop, and by their superior knowledge are 
enabled to give the coolie valuable advice and assist- 
ance at critical times, and are often thus the means 
of increasing the man’s average when the valuation 
takes place. It is astonishing the amount of virtuous 
indignation some people give vent to on the coolie 
question; but it generally happens that the outery is 
greatest amongst persons possessing the least knowledge 
of the subject considereG. Since leaving Sumatra, I 
have heard the coolie labour there referred to in the 
most prosperous terms, and stories related which it 
simply would be impossible could have occurred. I 
have learned, however, that the Magistrates who sit 
at the Hongkong Police Court are occasionally occupied 
with assaults by Huropeans or natives, these mostly 
taking the forms of masters beating their servauts, 
and I understand there are many European employers 
of native labour who, though they would raise their 
hands in pious horror at the relation of ridiculous 
stories of so-called cruelties on coolies im the countries 
where the latter flock for the sake of profitable labour, 
do not hesitate to cut their servant’s small wages for 
the mishap of breaking a glass or a plate, or some 
similar petty offence against the pocket or pride of 
the magnanimous white malgré that this may mean 
so many bowls of rice léss to the cook or the chair 
coolies’ children, as the case may be, during the month. 
In a walk through the town,one day I came upon a 
public institution still standing in this city, as a 
monument of the majesty of the law and the human- 
itarian principles of British rule over subject races. 
From its appearance, it did not séeém to have been 
very long out of use, and I wondered as I looked 
upon ‘it how many poor wretches had had the 
blood drawn upon it from their quivering and blackened 
back ‘for far iess than a Deli plantation coolie has had 
a couple of stripes from a small rattan? It is a 
cheerful sign of the times that a Governor can come 
down from his high pedestal, as Her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s representative, and succour a subject race (for 
such the Chinese must ever be considered in Houg- 
kong solong as itremainsa British colony) who had 


previously been subject to the barbarous punishments . 


of flogging and branding. When I first heard of the 
latter punishment, and the offences for which it had 
been inflicted, I felt rather ashamed of my country, 
in fact I protested to my informant that there must 


or I wculd not belicve that an English Government | 


official would consent in these enlightened days that 
a man should be branded under the circumstances that 
may have been in this colony. There have been crimes 
committed by coolies on the Deli plantations, equal to 
anything that ever took place in this island, I believe, 
but no’ such fiendish punishment as the pressing 
of a red-hot iron, spluttering and hissing, into a man’s 
living flesh, was ever adopted to punish wrongdoers 
or todeter others. However the branding-iron and the 
whippiog-post are implements of the pist, and thos, 
who favor their use may resign themselves to the new 
order of things. ‘ 

There is a strong party iu England, in fact the 
st‘ongest party in Knogland, inasmuch as it includes 
al. the foremos: men of ths country, who will hav: 
u) more of thatsort of thingin any of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, and it is a pity that a Governor, a follower 
of that faith, did not many years ago tind his way 
to this colony to put a stop to tke barbarities tha’ 
have only in recent years ceased to obtain, In con- 


clusion, I must not omit to give what is due to the 
officials of the Dutch Government in Deli, and that _ 
is that under no circumstances whatever do they gloss 
over or fail to siftto the bottom any cases of alleged 
cruelty to which their attention is drawn; and further, 
that they do not wait for the cases to creep up 
under the official nose, but given that a planter ill- 
uses a hired servant, coutract coolie, or whatever other 
position the victim may he in, justice overtakes the 
wrong-doer and with swiftness and surety. 
aa ge 
THE CHINA THA TRADE. 


A consular report on the commercial condition of 
Foochow contains a review of the Chinese tea season, 
1886-87, from the pen of a resident British merchant 
largely interested in the trade. We glean a few inter- 
esting particulars. The favourable season of 1885-86 
made cash plentiful and cheap at the beginning of the 
year under review, money was sent upcountry in large 
amount for the purchase of the new crop, and the keen- 
ness of competition thus brought about caused prices 
in the tea districts to rise from 5to10 percent. The 
final result was, however, somewhat disastrous, for, 
though the crop was a fair average one, it proved not 
to be liked at home except as regards ths leaf trom a 
few districts, and moreover, some of the teas had been 
picked too young, making the liquor very thin. The 
sales in London thus proved unprofitable, and some tea 
showed from 20 to 30 per cent loss. One further feature 
ot interest has been the great difficulty inselling in London 
the finest qualities, many of the crack crops being still 
unsold, entailiag heavy loss to the importers. The 
demand has been for teas costing under 1s per lhb., 
the result of cheap Indian teas. It is also worth 
noting, as showing how at last the eyes of the 
Ohinese are beginning to open to the evils of adulter- 
ation, that at the beginning of the season a large 
quantity of the acticle expressively designated ‘lie tea ” 
was offered for sale at Foochow, but was promptly 
seized aud burned by the authorities. Proclamations — 
were also issued warning the people of the conse- 
quences of continuing to make counterfeit tea and 
to place it on the market. One other point of inter- 
est is the great development in the manufacture of 
brick tea from aust and broken leaf by Russian 
merchants in Ohina. Some of these firms at Hankow 
and Foochow are now employing steam machinery, 
and are putting forth every endeavour to make the 
bricks smaller in size and more attractive in appear- 
ance. The trade in this article with Oentral Asia is 
said to be increasing most rapidly. Oannot our Ind- 
ian tea-growers extract a ‘‘ tip” from these [acts? 
—Times of India. 

————————_»—_____. 


JOREHAUT TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


‘Capital £100,0U0. Area under cultivation 4,425 
acres. Directors, Messrs. W. ©. Fairley (chairman), 
H. Barkinyoung, H. M. Stone, W. Saugster and W. 
Roberts, managing director, 
The following report was submitted to the members 
at the twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting, held 
on Monday last. 
The direciors have the pleasure to inform the mem- 
bers of the Jurehaut Tea Uompany, Limited, that the — 
gross profits realised by the crop of tea of 1886 have 
amounted to £26,528 5s 8d, being an increase of ~ 
£4,203 16s 10d, over that of 1885; and they propose 
that the same shall be distributed as follows, viz. :— 
Oommission to staff a .. £3,316 0 0 


Dicettors’ extra fees 400 0 O 
Income Tax ab ey “ay 497 15 9 
Dividend at 18 per cent . 18,0:0 0 0 
Reserve Fund 33 b 4,314 9 11 


£26,528 5 8 

The quantity of tea manutactuced amouutel to - 
1,165,635 lb. being an increase of 51,744 Lo. over the 
crop of 1885, and the average price was ls 3-71d per 
lb. ot about 3d per lb. below the average price of th 
previous year’s crop. The proceeds amounted t 
£75,657 19s 8d being an increase over 1835 of £2,03 


163 Od, Very low prices hav: prevailed for teas o 
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ordinary description, but the superior quality of our 
teas was fully maintained, and there was scarcely any 
falling off in the prices obtained for them. 

The following statement shows the quantity of tea 
sold from each of our plantations in 1886, the proceeds 
of the sales, and the prezege peices — 


H Se daieeatasiwe ds 

Oinnamara ..- 182,406 13,299.19 1... 2 5:49 
DekhiaJulee ...109,271 ... 7,447 79 1 4:35 
Koreekuttea «111,301 ... 7,378 30 1 3:90 
Bokahoola peOLOUSip.we, 405209. 13 0 1 3:82 
Rungagora MESA lene) 0,410 18 6.2. 1 bios 
Ruogajaua + LOMOTL .... 6,723 34 .. 1: 3:50 
Goreahabee .-. 47,983... 3,092 123 ... 1 3°46 
Hatteecoungie... 87,275 ... 5,084 2 4 1- 3:21 
Syevtty 149,993 ... 9,48919 4 ... 1 3:18 
Numalighur ...114,814 GHIGO iy Aue seeasils orl, 
Oating wee 40,111 DAME ANGY Pike pe AE. pale7All 

1,155,6451b, £75,657 198 atl 3:71 


The rates of Exchange between Calcutta and Lon- 
don were ccusiderably lower in 1886 than in 1885, 
and although the drafts issued in Calcutta in 1886 
amounted to £33000 against £36,000 in 1885, 
et the difference in the rates below 2s. per rupee 
was £11,537 4s. 2d. against £9,350 33. 3d. in 1885, 
showing an increase of £2,187 Os. 11d. 

Tea seed produced £106, unclaimed wages £150, 
and profit on sales of rice £5 13s. 1d.. making the 
total amount to the credit of the profit and loss 
statement £87,456 16s. 11d., ov an increase of 
£4,423 10s. 11d. over 1885. 

The expenditure on the plantations in 1886 
amounted to £34,778 3s. 2d., or £90 6s. 4d. below 
that in 1885, although the quantity of tea made 
and the area of land cultivated were larger than 
in 1885. A larger number of labourers would have 
been of much advantage, and hence the outlay may 
be considered to be below the average. 

The general expenditure was £17,202 I7s. 6d., 
being an increase of £38 16s. 10d. over that in 
1885; further large sums were expended upon 
permanent buildings and barracks for labourers, 
and upon machinery, whereas the cost of importing 
labourers was less than in 1885, as there were 
fewer procurable. 

It may be mentioned that the charge under the 
heading of interest account is made up as follows :— 
Discount to buyers of tea... ao .. £533 0 6 
Less; Interestjon N.S. Wales stock£135 6 8 


Interest on deposit at Bank ... 17816 4 
Interest on credit balances in 
Oaleutta ... 2611 4 
————_ £340 14 4 
£192 6 2 


The charges on tea and insurance were £8,747 10s. 
7d., being £271 3s. 7d. in excess of 1585, but the 
cliarges on an increased number of 542 chests of tea 
are included in the above. 

The usual annual contribution of £200 bas been 
credited to the fire insurance on buildings, and as this 
fund now amounts to £800 it is deamed unnecessary 
to increase it, and it has been accordingly invested 
in the purchase of £863 13s. 9d. in 24 per cent consols, 
redeemable in 1905. 

Thus the total expenditure connected with the crop 
of 1886 was £60,928 lls, 3d., or £219 14s. 1d. above 
that of 1885. ; 

The total receipts were... 


£87,456 16 11 
The total expenditure was 


60,928 11 8 


Leaving a gross profit of £26,528 5 8 
Great praise is due to Mr. J. I’. Lawrence (who was 
actiig superintendent in Assam during Mr. Hutt- 
man’s absence on leave) and to the members of our 
staff toc the realization of this sitisfactory result. 

The £ llowing comparative statements show the oper- 
ations of the company during the past three years:— 
CROPS OF TEA AND OUTLAY ON PLANTATIONS. 

Tn 1884 8,816 acres 1,206,6771b at 316 per acre R867,152 
In 1855 8,822 ,, 1,113,891 ,, at 291 ” 548,684 
In 1886.8,765 ,, 1,165,635 ,, at 309, 347,781 
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GROSS BXPENDITURE AND COST PH POUND OF TEA SOLD, 


after deducting the difference in the rates of ex- 
change :— 

In 1884 £57,977, cost per lb. Os 11°58d 

In 1885 55,129, i 1 0 

In 1886 53,605, ” OTIS 


ACCOUNT SALES WEIGHT OF TEA, AVERAGE PRICES AND 
PROCEEDS, 


In 1884 1,200,538 lb.: at 1s 289d £74,525 

In 1885 1,102,196 ,, at 1s 4:01 73,568 

In 1886 1,155,645 ,, at Is 3-71 75,657 
DIVIDEND. 


The directors recommend the declaration of a divid- 
end at the rate of 18 per cent, clear of income tax, 
payable on and after the 4th July, 1887, and the mem- 
bers will be asked to confirm this by resolution. 

On crop 1884, a Dividend of 15 per cent. was paid. 

‘i 1885, Ai 15 
* 1886, 


” ” 

18 5) is proposed 

Ruserve Funp. 
On 31st December, 1885, the amount to the credit 

of this account was .. 50 SL, 2b 18'S 6 
Transferred from. profit and loss ac- 

count, 1885 .. ats 3,504 “1 1 


As per balance sheet 31st Dec. 1886...£10,755 19 7 
To be transferred from profit and loss 


account, 1886 .. Ni 4,314 9 11 


Total undivided profits - £15,080 9 6 
£7,640 have been invested in £8,000 of New South 
Wales 34 per cent. Stock, and 

4,360 in £4,707 8s of 25 per cent Consols. 


£21,000 
SrAson 1887. 
The usual estimates for 1887 have been carefully 
prepared showing an expenditure on the plantations 
of rupees 377,486, and a crop of tea estimated to pro- 
duce 1,245,200 lb. 

The area under tea cultivation is as follows :— 
Over three years of age.. +» acres 3,905 
Under three years of age ers 298 
Extensions made 1886-7.. 


i 4 208 
Nurseries G0 te op 19 
Total acres.. 4,425 


Every attention is being given to increasing the 
number of labourers, extending the erection of per- 
manent barracks for them, improving the water supply 
enlarging the tea-house accommodation, and providing 
new steam machinery. 

The quantity of tea made to the 15th June amounted 
to 228,000 lb., being an increase of 49,360 lb. over 
the previous season to the same date. 

Mr. Henry Burkinyoung, who retired by rotation 
from the direction, was re-elected, and the proposed 
dividend of 18 per cent was declared. 

The chairman iv justification of the policy of adding 
to the reserve fund, mentioned that in 1879 the com- 
pany with ditficulty{paid a dividend of 5 per cent, and 
in 1380 gave no dividend at all. Since that time they 
had paid in dividends 81 per cent. ‘he company has 
been formed 27 years, and the average dividend 
during that time has been £14 3s 3d per cent, a very 
creditable record.—Home and Colonial Mail. 
<$———- 

INDIAN EXCISE AND TEA. 


{In taking over the following article from the 
Pioneer, we would remark that while fever is 
prevalent in Ceylon and quinine powders are being 
distributed, good might be done, now and for the 
future, by distributing also small packets of tea. 
Acting on the weakly frame of Asiatics, tea alone 
is a cure for fever, and the creating a taste for 
this wholesome stimulant would be a good work 
on the part of Government and _ individuals. 
We call the special attention of the Governor to 
the matter. lfa ruler in India finds it consistent 
with bis functions to encourage tea versus spirit 
drinking, the example can be followed in Ceylon.— 
Bp.] 
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Sir John Gorst’s reply to a question about Bengal 
Excise to the effect that regulating drink is not the 
same as stimulating it, is the text on which Sir Alfred 
Lyall enlarges in his orders on the Excise Report 
of these Provinces for the past year. The year in 

oint of income proved one of the best on record, 
and the Government is at some pains to show that 
the increase in revenue is not theresult of additional 
encouragement oy facilities for drmking given to the 
people. ‘‘The year was one of agricultural prosperity : 
it was held to be auspicious for Hindu marriages.” 
These circumstances made it probable that there 
would be a cousiderably increased consumption of 
liquor, and the rise in the excise revenue simply in- 
dicated that “ licit liquor wasin the main consumed.” 
This expression draws attention toa fact that is over- 
looked by the good people in England who choose 
to make the excise arrangements of India a subject 
for May meetings and other popular gatherings. In 
spite of the vigilance of excisemen, there can be no 
doubt that a very considerable amount of illicit manu- 
facture of liquor is still carried on, and that the 
gallonage recorded in the official reports does not 
represent all thatis drnnk by the people. ‘The popular 
drink in rural tracts can be made so simply that 
a lynx-eyed police need not know that anything was 
goiug on. The flowers of the mhowa tree are steeped 
for a week or ten days in a gharva of water until 
they ferment. The gharrathen has only to be boiled 
over a fire of sticks, and the resultant spirit con- 
veyed by means of a bamboo tube into another 
receptacle, and the poor man has his drink. It 
is weak and ill-flavoured to our notions, but it 
has been the drink of the lower orders in Hindu- 
stan since the mhowa tree first threw its protectin 
shade over the sultry land, and blossomed into graceful 
clusters of flowers. The theory of the Exeter Hall 
busybodies is that drink was unknown in Jolia until 
British rule, and that drunkenness is the product of 
our excise laws. The modicum of truth thit under- 
lies these assertions is lost in their general absurdity. 
Certain classes have undoubtedly acquired under 
British influences a taste for strong drink. The Bengali 
Babu is said to be often addicted to rum and bad 
brandy, and native princes fall victims to more 
seductive stimulants. It is very deplorable that 
this should be so, and we may well be ashamed 
that intemperance so often accompanies EHnzlish 
literature and the English language on their civilising 
mission in the Hast, But this unfortunate result is 
certainly unpremeditated on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and has in no way been fostered by its excise 
arrangements. To associate the habit of drink which 
the Bengali has acquired along with his acquisition 
of the English tongue and Euglish dress, with the laws 
by which country-liquor and opium are placed under 
heavy restrictions, is to confound two things which 
have no connection with each other. The clamour 
against the outstills of Bengal has this justification, 


that the outstill system made liquor cheaper than it: 


was under the distillery system. But under the out- 
still system drink was still dearer than it would be 
were there no excise law at all, ‘To say, therefore, 
that the Bengal Government by means of out- 


stills was ruining the morals of a naturally tem-. 


perate race, was an absurd exaggeration of facts. 
The outstills led to more drinking than the alter 
native system because they made liquor cheaper 
than it was before. But the instinct for drink was 
already in the people, and our excise arrangements 
have simply repressed it. To use a familiar metaphor, 
the Government had long pressed the spring down, It 
partially removed the pressure; the spring flew up; 
and good folks were amazed to ficd how large a seetion 
of the community had been involuntarily kept sober 
by the repressive laws of the past. 

This point is sirongly brought out in Sir Alffel 
Lyall’s orders, to which we have already referred. 
After citing some figures indicative of the genoral 
sobriety of the people and commenting ou the alleged 
inaccuracy of the census statistics, he expresses his 
belief that ‘the demoralisation somet'mes alleged t» 
haye been occasioned in Brilish India by the excise 
laws of recent years is not to be found in any appreci- 


able degree in thes? Provinces.” Tho general effect of 
the excise laws, it is added, has been to diminish the 
facilities for obtainiag such stimulants, and “ to place 
frequent indalgeace in them beyond the reach of the 
poor man’s pocket.” Sir Alfred Lyall considers that 
the flourishing state of the excise revenue, despite 
these repressive measures, argues the existence of a 
strong innate craving for some stimulant among the 
poorer classes. The solution of the problem, he philo- 
sophically suggests, possibly lies in the spread of tea 
drinking. This, if not an absolutely novel idea, is at 
least unfamiliar to Indian excise moralists. Sir Alfred 
Lyall is entitled to the credit of having first put it 
forward prominently as an administrative question. 
He first states the present effect of the excise law 
with uncompromising directness and plainness of lan- 
guage. ‘ Were there no excise law, the villager of the 
central and eastern districts of the Province would 
certainly be able to buy the weak mahua liquor 
—which he prefers, and which in his opiuion 
is the best specific against fever and ague in 
malarious tracts—for less than two anunas the bottle. 
Under the present excise law he cannot buy this quan- 
tity for less than eightannas, and often has to walk 
long distances to obtain it. Nevertheless, among 
certain classes of the population, the craving for 
some sort of stimulant is too strong for excise re- 
gulations.” The taste for alcoholic liquors and in- 
toxicating drugs seems ‘‘ingrained among certain 
large sections of the labouring community.” If 
these words could be read to an Exeter Hall audi- 
ence, some of the listeners might carry home a 
grain of commonsense. Sir Alfred Lyall then states 
the reasons which induce him to regard the problem 
capable of solution by means of tea. ‘‘In other 
Eastern countries these classes are large consumers 
of tea and coffee, and it may be conjectured that 
had these produsts been ndigenous, to, or long cult- 
ivated in, the Indian peninsula, they would by this 
time have assumed as important a place in the dom- 
estic economy of Indian households as they occupy 
in Ohina, Tibet, or Tarkistan. It is upon these con- 
siderations that the North-Western Provinces Gov- 
ernment have endeavoured to promote, by special 
measures, both the sale of dry tea in small packets 
in the larger towns an cities of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudb, an the establishment of tea- 
shops on the model of European  coffee-houses. 
Some of the larger municipalities have interested 
themselves in the experiment, and the Department 
of Agriculture and Oommerce has been utilised to 
procure good tea at wholesale rates for the retail 
vendors. Sir Alfred Lyall observes with much in- 
terest the recent formation of an Association in 
Oalcutta, which proposes to take the question up 
seriously and systematically in Bengal and in 
Upper India, and he is prepared to co-operate 
heartily with it should the Association see its way 
toextend its operations fo any districts in these Pro- 
vinces. The subject at first sightseems remote from 
the administration of Indian excise ; but the experi- 
ence of European countries has shown that it has 
in reality an essential connection with it.” 

If there be anything in the suggestion, it would 
do good in more ways than one. Not only would 
it improve the habits of the lower classes and add to 
their pleasures, but it would open up a vast future 
to the Indian tea grower. ‘This aspect is_ too 
obvious to jneed discussion. We prefer to dwell 
on the more imaginative bearings of the suggestion. 
The introduc'ion of tea into Hurope has unquestion- 
ably been o..e of the influences whic haye. refined 
society and given woman a higher place init. With- 
out tea Dr. Johnson’s talk would have been clipped 
an! stunted, and his friendships with wise» and - 
good womea less assured. Th> pvet’s lines describe 
the change in modera manners with inimitable grace— 

Now stir the fico, ani clos» the saarters tas, 
Let fall the curtains, waeel the sofa rouud, 
And, whils the bubbling and loud-hissiag urn 
‘brows upa steamy column ; and the cups, 
That cheer but notinebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in, 
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But when Cowper wrote, not one household in athou- 
sand had practical experience of the social pleasure 
he commemorated. With tea at ten shillings the 
pound, the artisan and the ploughman naturally stuck 
to the ale-house and left his wife at home. Now-a- 
days Oowper’s picture may be seen repeated in mil- 
lions of bumble homes in Europe, America and Aus- 
tralia. Tea may not have made history, but it has 
profoundly influenced communities. Is general ac- 
ceptance in India within the next thirty years would 
be no more marvellous than has been its spread in 
Europe. And that this would be unaccompanied 
by any change in_ social habits and manners is 
an incredible suposition. The great flaw in native life 
is its want of sociability. There are signs that the bar- 
riers which pen womenkind within zenanas and shut up 
the men in their own households are beginning to 
break down. The introduction of the “social cup,” 
which cheers and not inebriates, which is acceptable to 
the Hindu and runs against no damnatory clause in the 
Koran, would act as a powerfui solvent on the 
cburlish instincts of primitive manners. The theme is 
seductive, but space prevents us from pursuing it. We 
wish all success to the new Association in Oalcutta, 
and congratulate it in having found a cordial ally in the 
Government of these Provinces, 


Se 
FLORAL. 


The London correspondent of the Vilyirz Eapress 
writes:—A striking feature of the markets and 
shops at the present season, is the huge quantities 
of roses offered for sale, both cut blooms, and plants 
in pots in full flower the large size, variety, and rich- 
ness of coloring of the flowers being very remarkable, 
Amongst Noisettes, or indeed amongst the whole tribe 
of roses, and their name is legion, Maréchal Neil 
holds its own as first favourite, and obtains the highest 
price of any notwithstanding the free blooming nature 
of the plant and the vast quantities of its blossoms 
exposed for sale from all parts of England and sent 
to London by rail, road and Parcels Post. As an 
instance of the number of blooms of this rose that 
can be obtained from a given space, I visited a garden 
near London, a day or two ago, and saw a plant of 
the Maréchal Neil variety planted inside an ordinary 
greenhouse and the shoots trained along the roof, 
on wires about 9 inches from the glass, these were 
confined to a space measuring 37 feet by 9 feet, and 
from this plant had been cut this season, 7. ¢., from 
the 21st April to the 21st May 1,500 blooms, these 
were all sent to market realizing the sum of £22 or 
over 3/6d per dozen and the plant, at the time of 
my visit, was still blooming. Amongst tea roses 
Gloire Dijon with regard to yield of blooms gives even 
a better result than the Maréchal, flowering in fact, 
as no other rose knows how to, but the blooms are 
not quite so valuable. Both these roses, in fact, the 
teas and Noisettes generally are very impatient of 
pruning and are best left to themselves to grow as 
they like, the branches only being tied on the wires 
to keep them within bounds. Many a fine plants 
has been weakened and killed by the use of the 
knife on its shoots, in fact it is beginning to be 
recognized that pruning even the hybrid perpetual 
varieties is oftener carried to excess than otherwise, 
weak and diseased plants and small flowers being 
the invariable result. It has ‘taken a long time 
however to make the public believe this. I can re- 
memer the pity and ridicule alternately extended 
tothe late Mr. W. G. Mclvor for the non pruning 
system adopted by him on some of bis Neilgherry 
coffee estates. But at such an elevation which has 
proved the most successful, the non pruning system, 
or the heavy annual ‘ handling” and knife pruning 

I saw avery neat style of flower vase the other 
day in a shop in Covent Garden, it was made of 
colored willow ribs and rim interwoven, with platted 
rushes in basket work fashion with wicker bottom 
and the whole varnished. The rushes were as 
green as when they left their oozy beds, the varnish 
not only producing this result, but assisting in their 
preservation as well. They can be had to fit any size 


of flower pot. and have the advantage of being very 
pretty and novel. The London florists are well up 
in the manipulation of coloured leaves and shoots in the 
making up of bouquets, wreathes, &c. The autumn 
tinted leaves of the Virginian ereeper, ivy, and many 
of the commoner kinds of leaves from our woods are 
extensively used as the season comes round, and at 
this time of year the young and delicate shoots of 
such trees asthe plum in which state they are of a 
beautiful bronze tint, are sold in bunches in large 
quantities to the people of London. If your Neilgherry 
Sholas were within easy reach of modern Babylon 
and as free tothe public as they are to the residents 
of Ootacamund, a “nice thing’’ could be made out of 
them each succeeding spring. No one who has oncf 
seen displayed the glorious beauty of the mantle oe 
young leaves by these woods, during the month of 
May, can ever forget the sight. It can, I imagine, be 
seen in no other country. Let all who have never visited 
the Koondah Sholas do so at once and see for them- 
selves what nature can do in the way of leaf colour- 
ing and then tell me whether their time has been 
wasted. Spring is very beautiful in England and so 
are the tints of autumn, but nothing approaching 
the indescribable variety. and beauty of the Neil- 
gberry woods, when arrayed in their spring covering 
of new leaves, can be seen here. 

All through the spring months in London, delicate 
stove and greenhouse plants are hawked about the 
streets in immense quantities by costermongers and 
others on barrows and in donkey and pony cart 
loads. These plants are procured at Oovent Garden 
market aud are invariably well grown and splendidly 
flowered. And it is a strange sight indeed to see 
them being conveyed from street to street, without 
protection of any kind, exposed to every cold wind 
that blows and shower of rain and hail that falls. 
It is no uncommon thing for instance to see such 
plants as poinsettias,—that glory of Indian Gardens— 
Colens and many others equally tender being carried 
about and sold at wonderfully low prices. These are 
bought for the most part to adorn, fora brief space 
the drawing rooms of the purchasers and soon perish 
from the combined effects of change of temperature 
and gas. Millions of plants are reared annually by 
the London and suburban florists only to perish in 
this way, and thus the great trade in plants is kept 
up. One thing in connection with this curious trade 
is that the plants are invariably so well developed 
with regard to size, strength of stems and _ leaves, 
and number and splendour of their flowers. Itis not 
unusual to see hundreds of plants of exquisite and 
newest varieties of pelargoniums, with heads 18 inches 
in diameter furnished with large healthy foliage down 
to the rim of the small pot in which they are grown, 
and carrying from 18 to 21 large trusses of fully 
blown flowers and being sold for 1s to 1/6d each. 
These plants have no other root room than that con- 
tained in a Ginch pot, and the wonder is oftentimes 
expressed how and where the plants obtain food for 
such high development. This art would appear to be 
thoroughly understeod by the London florists of to-day, 
and to have reached the utmost limit of its develop- 
ment from the apparent impossibility of obtaining 
higher results under such stringent conditions. The 
secret lies in potting the plants, in the first instance, 
in well prepared and nutritive soil and ramming the 
same as tightly into the pots asitis possible almost 
to make it, and subsequent feeding with some kind of 
ligquid manure or fertilizer in the shape of powder. 
Many of the fertilizers sold at the present day are of 
wonderful power and produce marvellons results one of 
the best, I believe, being “Olay’s Fertilizer.’’ 

As a general rule the roots of plants loosely potted 
quickly find their way through the porous soil to the 
walls of the pots leaving the greater part of the ball 
of earth unworked upon, but when firm potting is 
adopted the roots proceed slowly towards the outsides 
absorbing every nutritive particle in their progress, thus 
giving the plant a more certain chance of luxuriant 
development, and preventing the soil contained in the 
pot from becoming sour by the frequent application of 
liquids, Let those who are doubtful on this point 
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try the experiment of both systems under equal con- 
ditions and they will soon be convinced, Another 
very important advantage the firm potting and feed 
ing system has over any other, is that it enables the 
grower of plants to make use of a much smaller sized 
pot, and it also economizes soil and space, besides a 
plant looks very much better in a small pot with the 
foliage covering the rim than when grown in one of 
a larger size with the foliage all within therima nd 
with the whole of the pot fully displayed. 

Amongst the fruits now on sale at Covent Garden 
may be named the Jaffa orange, a most delicious fruit 
without seeds and with a thick rind, it is a very large 
orange of an oblong shape and is much prized. It is 
now selling at from 1s to 1/6 per dozen. Australian 
apples too are on sale in abundance and of excellent 
quality. These are brought to England, I believe, via 
the Canal by the help of refrigerators, and the trade 
received a great impetus from the Indianand Colonia 
Exhibition of last year. 

It has just been stated that two brothers named 
Ohaffey have taken a holding of 250,000 acres along the 
Murray River for fruit growing purposes. Let us hope 
their efforts may be crowned with greater success than 
usually falls to the lot of such large land “holders.” 
It has been estimated that the value of American apples 
sent to England last year amounted to 3,500,000 dollarls 
or about £700,000. Of this Canada contributed 451,000 
dollars, worth. Lychees, a fruit not unknown on the 
Neilgherries, are always to be had in London in a 
dried state; they are inaported direct from China pack- 
ed in small boxes, and are now selling for 2s per lb. 
Loquats too from Madeira of good size and well ripened 
may be had six for 6d, or smaller size 12 for 6d. 
Pineapples and bananas in abundance from the West 
Indes, English grown strawberries at 2/6 and 3s per |b. 
and many other kinds of fruits both home grown and 
from abroad. But one looks in vain for any fruit from 
India. That trade as to be founded yet. When will 
the day arrive when we shall be able to obtain man- 
goes from Mysore, Bombay or Jafina at the Oovent 
Garden market in as good condition as we can now 
obtain Australian apples? Would it be impossible to 
utilize the refrigerator on board P. and O. steamers for 
the transmission of Indian fruit to English markets? 

Be it known to all ye dwellers on the Blue Mount- 
ains, that at the present moment we people of Nngland 
cannot buy a head of good lettuce under 6d, or 
a lb. of ripe tomatoes unler 2/6,—Hortvs, 


eS eee ae eee 
THE POSITION OF THE THEA MARKET. 
The price of tea all round is at the present time 
lower than it has ever before been. There has prob- 
ably never been so little interest shown in the ar- 
rival of a first ship’s cargo of new season’s produce, 
as has been this week evinced over the newly-arrived 
“Moyune” with the first cargo of new season’s black 
teas; and there certainly never before has been so 
low a price as 7d per lb. accepted for good, sound, 
whole leaf new season’s tea immediately after arrival. 
But 7d to 8d perlb. is all that can be obtained at 
public sale for a large quantity of very good new 
season’s tea, while common grades have sold at even 
lower rates, and it is admitted that old first-crop 
teas are so good and so low in price that relatively 
the new teas cannot be described as being particul- 
arly cheap, even at the unprecedentedly low rates they 
are fetching. They can only be said to be relatively 
very low in price, as compared with the opening 
values given for new season’s tea in former years. 


The general position of the tea trade is of an ex-~ 


ceptional character, and statistics alone are in some in- 
stances rather misleading unless taken in conjunction 
with known facts. For instance, taking the deliveries 
of the United Kingdom from the commencement of 
the present year up to the end of May, they will be 
found to be as follows in comparison with previous years 

Five Months’ Deliveries. Five Months’ Deliveries. 


1877 63,300,000 1833 tee 71,400,000 
1878 75,300,000 1884 au 71,800,000 
1879 79,500,000 1885 tes 99,700,000 
1880 tee 65,900,000 1886 +0 72,600,000 
1881 “se 67,300,000 | 1887 s 76,100,000 
1882 ws 66,500,000 


‘estate, in splendid order and condition. 


From the above it would appear as though the con 
sumption of tea was by no means in a very pro- 
gressive condition, inasmuch as eight years ago, Viz. 
in 1879, the five months’ figures were in excess of 
those of the past five mouths, whilst in 1885 the 
figures were 23,000,000 lb. more. Inasmuch, however, 
as this period of five months includes the Budget 
month of April, the differences in the clearances 
will be found on examination to be almost entirely 
due to the presence or absence of great excitement 
in the market about that time. Both in 1878 and in 
1879 there existed a great Budget scare, as also in 
1885, and in the early sprivg of each of these years 
apprehensions as to the probability of an increase in 
the duties led to unusually heavy clearances, especi- 
ally in 1885, when they were so enormously in excess 
of actual consumption requirements as tu have antici- 
pated them by some months. Nevertheless, although 
this goes far to prove that the mere figures are 
unreliable, it is by no means certain whether the 
consumption of Tea in the kingdom is in a pro- 
gressive state. It can only be said that such may 
be the case at the present time, although the deliveries 
for the twelve calendar months of 1886 were 3,500,000 lb. 
less than in 1885. It certainly appears, on looking 
at the deliveries for the last twenty years, that the 
rate of progress year by year has been smaller during 
the last decade than in the previous one. In 1866 the 
clearances were 102,000,(00 lb., and in ten years’ time, 
viz., for the year 1875, they had crept up to 145,000,000 
lb.- But after the passage ofa further ten years the 
deliveries for last year, 1886, only stood at 178,000.000 
lb. In other words. the increase in deliveries during the 
first decade referred to was 42 per cent, and only 22 
per cent during the latter one, and this is the more re- 
markable when taken in conjunction witha steady con- 
tinuous dropin prices, besides the additional stimulus to 
demand givenin the year 1865 bya reduction of the 
duty from 1s to Gd per lb. In 1866 the average bonded 
price of tea bought by Grocers was 1s 8d per lb., and it 
isnow only 11d. This is a very considerable differ- 
ence, and it might have been supposed that the rate of 
increase in consumption in face of such facets would 
have increased rather than have diminished, as has been 
shown to have been the case over the term of years 
dealt with. 

Buyersin Ohina appear to have been acting with some 
firmness in refusing to give any but very moderate 
prices for the new teas, and they will, no doubt, be 
taking careful note of the telegraphic advices that have 
been sent them from London this week, pointing out the 
complete absence of any rush after the new tea here. 

The new tea is particularly low in price, but it is 
not especially cheap, and, taking everything into con- 
sideration, facts seem to point towards lower rather 
than higher prices as the season advances, in spite 
of the low rates already established,— Produce Markets’ 
Review, July 2nd. 
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Tue Yamasnino Tea-rrring Company at Fushimi 
has in course of erection an additional godown 
containing 500 pans.—Japan Weekly Mail. 

Tra In JAPAN.—The picking of the first tea crop 
has been finished in Shizuoka, and the picking of the 
second crop has been commnced.—Japan Weekly Mail. 

Export or Tra From Fu1y1.—The Fiji Times 
of May 14th reports as follows:—By the “ Arawatta’’ 
which left on Thursday the New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile Agency shipped to Auckland the 
first large parcel of Fijian tea which has yet been 
exported. It consisted of 5,000 lbs. from the Alpha 
All the 
reports from experts as to the quality of this tea 
have been so favourable that it is reasonably ex- 
pected to finda ready market at fair rates, and in 
the very probable event of this anticipation being 
realized it will represent the rift in the dark cloud 
which has for so long loured over the colony. This 
shipmens will be followed by others in quantity 
each month, and success in the New Zealand and 
other markets cannot fail to attract attention to 


the colony as a tea growing country. 91 
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THA IN BOGAWANTALAWA. 
We are indebted to an occasional correspendent 
for the following puticulars in connection with tea 
in Bogawautalawa:—‘’ Tne ground planted up was a 
bit of Patana soil at the riverside in Bogawantalawa. 
Elevation woud be about 4,300. Owing to the long- 
continued mon;oon of 1886 and the very exceptional 
drought which followed upon it, this year has not 
been very gcod for tea up to date (16th May). How- 
ever through Bogawantalawa the tea continues to 
look wel! and some of the finest of it is on the extreme 
high estates such as Loinorn and North Oove,” 
34 Acies of Tea planted 3’ x3’ in May 1883, 
1884, Green leaf, 
Yield from Ist July to December 31st 1427 lb. 


in January 1885 PR Ls 
a » ebruary 693, 
é » March 384 ,, 
” ” April 996 ” 
” » May 992 ,, 
fi 5, June DEO 
2? ” July 505 ” 
4 » August (Pruned) 222 ,, 
bp », September 40 ,, 
os) » October 487 ,, 
cf », November 407 ,, 
6 5, December 1095 ,, 
8714 |b, 
+ » January 1886 TUL 3 
es >, Hebruary 1224 ,, 
cf >», Mareh 1448 ,, 
” 5, April 1585 ,, 
” » May 1446 ,, 
” » June 1631 ,, 
19 >, July 916) 5 
oa 5, August (Pruned) 578.055 
Fy », eptember Nile) 53 
” » October 487°, 
» », November ANTI, 
» »» December 1095. ,, 
11528 lb, 
33 » January 1887 o0D 5, 
7 5, February 823 ,, 
Ny 5, March 588) 5, 
“| » April Ld6aesy 
3, tol6th May ~ 1022 +i, 
4704 |b. 


On wet days deductions were made for wet leaf 
of from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Average outturn of tea (Manufactured) equals 25 per 
cent, of green leaf.— Ceylon Advertiser.’’ 


——— 
PAULONIA IMPERIALIS, 

: BY CASPAR HWILLER, 

This tree has not received the attention 
fast growing and value as timber deserves. Its growth 
exceeds auy other tree in this locality,—has been 
grown of a circumference of 72 inches in twenty-five 


that its 


years. Its growthin comparison with chestuut is fully 
2 to 1. Its durability as posts, in a trial of twelve 


years, shows it to be equal to ebestnut. 

It is quite hardy here, where our coldest winter 
days are frem 12° to 15° below zero; but from the 
fact that its blossom ‘ads freeze in the wood at 
about 12°, itis doubt* < if it could be relied on much 
further north. On «acount of its spreading habit 
and dense foliage, it is not a good tree to plant along 
fence rows, or along highways. It should be planted 
forest like, 5 to 10 feet apart, and after growing 
several years should be cut off at the ground, and 
then it will make sprouts 10 or more feet high ia 
One season, 

The trees from time to time should be thinned out, 
so that by the end of ten or more years, the remaining 
trees should be 15 or more feet apart, according to 
thriftiness. The thick planting at first, is for the 
purpose of inducing upright growth, instead of the 
ne side branches, Plantings made op such rough 


parts ot the farm that hardly pay for general farm 
ercps, would no doubt in time become the most valuable 
part of the farm. 

The thinnings on such plantings will be no small 
item in paying tax bills and interest on land. 

Conestoaa, Lancastas Co., Pa. 

{The Paulonia is very highly esteemed for its tiraber 
in Japan.—Ep. G. M.|.—Gardeners’ Monthly. 

{There are some seedlings of the tree at Hil sala, 
but they do not seem to flourish.—Eb.] 


pS ig wd eid 
COTTON AND VINE CULTIVATION IN 
BUSHIRE. 

Consul Malcolm, in his last report, says that the 
cultivation of cotton in the environs of Bushire is 
somewhat peculiar as compared with the system exist- 
ing in the interior, where the plants are aunaals, and 
grown by irrigation, whereas in Bushire it is grown 
without any irrigation, and the plant lives up to twenty- 
five and thirty years without diminishing in yield. A 
plot of ground is ploughed up about three times during 
the rainy season, with the object of rendering the soil 
as soft as possible, then, just after the last rains, seeds 
first cleaned from every particle of the cotton, are 
soaked in water for two or three days, and then sown 
in furrows of about eight to ten inéhes deep, in rows 
of five or six feet apart. The seeds are thickly sown 
and covered over with earth; they begin to spreut iu 
about ten days, and the plants are entirely left to the 
mercy of the elements, the only precaution taken be- 
ing to prevent their being destroyed by cattle. With 
a heavy fall of rain after the sowing, the seeds, as 
a rule, die, or come up very sparsely, anc fresh seeds 
have to be put down immediately. If the soil is rich 
and soft, the plants grow thickly, forming a sort of 
hedge, but as a rule only two or three plants survive 
in the space of a yard. The plants, if in good soil, 
begin to bear in the first or second year, and continue 
increasing in yield up to their fifth or sixth year, 
when they: may be said to have arrived at maturity. 
During the successive rainy seasons the space between 
the rows is carefully ploughed up, and grain is sown, 
with double advantage, the ploughing being considered 
highly beneficial to the cotton, and its dead leaves in 
time serving as manure for the grain. Cattle are 
allowed to enter the cotton fields towards the end of 
autumn, as it is considered that they perform the work 
of pruning. A healthy plant is estimated to yiel.l 
cotton to the value of eightpence, but the average 
yield may be taken at one shilling for every six plants. 
The plants blossom first in May, and the cotton is 
collected in July, when they blossom immediately a 
second time, reopening in September. The rearing of 
the vine is also, according to Cousul Maleolm, pecuiiac 
in Bushire. On a declivity, a well about tour feet 
in diameter is dug to a depth of sixieen feet, and 
a space of five feet is filled ia with fresh. soil well 
manured; then a healthy layer of the vine is put dow 
early in March. For the first month it is watered four 
times, and then less frequently, about twice a monih 
until the autumn. The reason of planting the vine ia 
wells and on slopes is to prevent the scorching heat 
of the sun striking at tke reots, and also to permit of 
rain water to collect therein duriug the winter months, 


which is the only means of watering the plant. lhe 
vine begins to bear from the first year, but the 
buuches are plucked off for the first three years. Tue 


p.aut attains its maturity in six years, when its yirld 
varies, according to the soil and the attention it receiv: s, 
from one hundred and thirty to seven hundred pounds 
of grapes.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


>. 


SERKYS TEA. 

Under the above name, a medicinal tea h’s attracted 
some uttention of late—though if we are to believe all 
ibat is said of it, its use is ot great antiquity. It 
is advertised as “ De. de Gardarier’s Serkys of Asia, 
or Suitaua’s L[mperial Tea, Preserver of He lth, Youth, 
and Beauty,’ and in the printed deseription watch 
accompanies each packet, the following statement is 
giveu:—‘‘ This great treasure until now enveloped in 
mystery, was discovered by the dervish who fiest bron ut 


to light the qualities of Moke, and by him presented 
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to the Sultan OsmanI. It is a tea made from some 
of the most refreshing and balsamic plants which grow 
at the teet of the mountains of Mecca and Lebanon. 
It has all the beneficent qualities of the herbs of these 
countries, and the Sultanas, jealous of their youth and 
beauty, kept the secret for themselves alone, 

“The tea is very refreshing, It faciltates the diges- 
tion, hardens the flesh, clears the complexion, and gives 
it the transparency and freshness of the Rose. The 
assiduous use of this tea, night and morning, will be 
followed with success in every case even when used 
by ladies of advanced age. It has the advantage of 
possessing a most agreeable taste, which has rendered 
it the favourite beverage of the Sultanas.” 

The followiug extract is then given from the works 
of Paul Lucas, who, in the history of his third journey 
to the Hast, made by order ot Louis XIV., thus 
writes:—“In my last travels in the Hast I discovered 
the plants from which the Serkys is made. I was 
ignorant then that these plants were known in the 
seraglio, and that the Sultanas used them extensively. 
The Serkys is taken like ordinary tea with rum, cream, 
&c. After a slight infusion the water becomes 
amber-coloured. The tea has so many different 
tastes that it would be difficult to define them ; it is 
very delicious, and unlike anything we have in Europe. 
I am assured that the Sultanas who use it very fre- 
quently long remain young and rosy, I was enabled 
to convince myself of the truth of this assertion. My 
quality of physician to the King of France gained me 
the favour of an introduction to the widow of Hassan 
Pacha, who was dangerously ill. Knowing that it was 
the custom for the two oldest ladies of the seraglio 
to wait upon the Sultana, what was my surprise to see 
with her two young persons of twenty-five or thirty 
years. I expressed my surprise to the people near me, 
and to the doctor of her Highness, who was one of 
my friends; they laughed, and assured me that the 
two ladies I believed to be so young were more than 
sixty years old, and that it was the continual drinking 
of the Serkys which had produced such an effect. 
When I had cured the Sultana by meansof a plant 
which grows on Mount Argeis, I asked her through 
my friend the doctor for some of this marvellous tea, 
and she gave me a certain quantity, to show her gratitude. 

“T do not intend to publish here the miracles to 
be wrought by means of Serkys, but after having care- 
fully examined it I am able to state that it isa most 
excellent drink for the health; that it renews and 
purifies the blood, thus preventing all skin diseases ; 
that its constant use preserves the skin in all its prim- 
itive vigour, and keeps off the germs of all diseases, 
thus maintaining the purity and freshness of youth, 
and constituting a real beauty, and so making all persons 
who use it frequently appear young and beautiful.” 

The tea, or rather the infusion, is prepared in the 
same way as Chinese tea, It isrecommended to allow 
it to steep or draw not more than three or four 
minutes, and sweeten according to taste. It is sold 
in packets at a high price, the chief depot being in 
Paris, with agencies in London. Probably for the pur- 
pose of preventing the identification of the plants 
used, the leaves are broken up into very small part- 
icles. Upon infusing a sample a strong smell of sage 
is given off, and the flavour of the infusion confirms 
the presence of this plant, though the leaves are so 
much broken that only occasional particles are found, 
Upon microscopical examination Professor Oliver de- 
tected the seeds of a Chenopodium probably ©. am- 
brosicides, the leaf of which also seems to be present, 
mixed, however, with various other leaves apparently 
to inerease its bulk.—Joun RK. Jackson, Museum, 
Royal Gardens, Kew.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


20S ON 
CAOUTCHOUC-YikLDING PLANTS, 

I gather from Mr, Jackson’s remarks in page 772 
of this Journal, under the above heading, that the 
authovities at Kew Gardens are taking an interest in 
tuin aud similar matters. I was not aware of this 
when my notes were put together, so that I hope 
this exp!anatien will dispel any idea (if such has arisen) 
of disrespectful feeling towards Kew, 

With reference to Mr, Jackson’s remarks on the 
Mangifera indica and the Mangabeira (Hancornia spe 


ciosa) which latter yields Pernambuco rubber, I may 
mention that when I was in Pernambuco a few years 
ago, I pointed out to a gentleman that the Mangabeira 
was an important ruober tree, and he remarked that 
“even if it were found to yield indiarubber, the tree 
was too valuable for its fruit to work on it for india- 
rubber,’’ ‘ : 

The Mangifera indica (Anacardiace), Mr. Jackson 
says, is the mango tree of India. The Mangabeira 
(Hancornia speciosa) is the mango tree of Pernambuco. 
In suggesting that there might be a similarity in 
these plants, I was guided by the etymology of the 
names. We know that the action of the muscles 
concerned in utterance varies, especially in languages 
belonging to the Latin family; labial sounds are fre- 
quently transferred or blended into dentals, gutturals 
into palatals, and vice versa, so that a modest stretch 
of the imagination might have led any one to call these 
plants mango-bearing trees. In languages belonging 
to the Indo-European group this interchange is percept- 
ible, but not so distinct. ; 

It is a fact that Oeara rubber comes to hand in the 
form of masses made up of ‘ ‘tears,’ which would lead 
one to believe that the tree is punctured; when the 
sap exudes and dries up, probably closing the puncture; 
on removal of the tear a fresh exudation takes place. 

I have not witnessed the collection of rubber at 
Ceara, but I mention this merely to show that it is 
a very different product from what we know as Per- 
nambuco rubber. Since reading Mr. Jackson’s notes, 
I have referred to a work on Brazil by Agassiz and 
his companions, in which an extract appears from 
Gardner’s ‘“ Geological Notes.’ Gardner says “ that 
a species of Caryoca called pike, a small tree belong- 
ing to the natural order Apocynacex, which pro- 
duces a delicious fruit called Mangaba, is cultivated 
at Ceara. ” f 

It was this which led me to say this plant was 
the same as the rubber-producing tree of Pernambuco, 
but it was clearly a mistake to give it as the source 
of Oeara rubber, although, in fact, Pernambuco 
rubber is met with in commerce under the name 
of this place or province, and Mangabeira rubber is 
met with in commerce under this distinctive name, 

There is asingular confusion in Gardner’s notes, 
which perhaps Mr. Jackson will kindly explain. As 
far as 1 can see, the Oaryoca does not belong to the 
Apocynacez, but to the Hsculacee, It seems to me 
that this is an important matter, and deserves clearing 
up, for if it turns out to belong to the Apocynacez, it is 
probably a rubber-producing tree. There is a strong pro- 
bability of its being identical with the Pernambuco tree. 

Mr. Jackson’s remark as to the Ohicoracee would 
lead one to believe that because the dried juice of the 
dandelion and ‘allied plants is inelastic, it does not 
contain caoutchouc. eM ; 

I give here a translation from the Momteur Oficiel 
(Feb., 1887); respecting the extraction of caoutchouc 
trom the Sonchus oleraceus. The process here given 
is pretty much the same which I have employed for 
the examination of milky juices for the last twenty- 
five years, and I can therefore add my testimony to 
its value. The main difference is that I have worked 
on the expressed juices of the fresh plant, whereas 
in this treatment the plant itself is used. 

“To extract caoutchoue from this plant (Sonchus 
oleraceus), the plant is exhausted with bisulphide carbon, 
and the 1esidue left on evaporation of the bisulphide 
is treated with boiling alcohol, The insoluble matter, 
which is crude caoutchouc, is warmed with an alcoholic 
solution of potash, and washed repeatedly with warm, 
weak alcohol. 

‘By this treatment fatty matters and wax, as well 
as chlorophyl, are removed. The residue is elastic, 
and strongly coloured, it presents all the properties 
of caoutchouc, dissolving eutirely in chloroform, and 
bisulphide carbon, and partly in ether. We obtain 4:13 
per cent. extractive matter, ‘41 crude caoutchouc, which 
gives *16 when purified. , : 

“The plant may be exhausted with benzine after 
previous treatment with alcohol ; the residue, on evapor- 
ation of the benzine, gives ‘92 percent. of the weight 
of the plant; which by treatment with alcohel gives *27 
per cent, caoutchouc nearly pure.” : 
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Of course ina warm climate these volatile solvents 
could not be used, but if we wish to know whether a 
plant contains caoutchouc, this process may be simplified, 
There is evidently a very erroneous method in use for 
precipitating these juices by alcohol, the result being 
that we get all the gum, mucilage, more or less 
extractive matter, hydrated resins, &c., all mixed with 
the caoutchouc if present. On a future oceasion I hope 
to deal with the chemical treatment of these juices.— 
Tomas 'T. P, Bruce WARREN.—Jowrnal of the Society 
of Arts. 

—__@—__—_- 
MANDALAY MANGOES. 

L noticed in your last issue (June 25th) an article 
on mangoes from Mandalay. My name is mentioned 
as an authority, but in this instance, not having seen 
the frnit it is impossible to say what it is, I take 
very little notice of what is told me about the fine 
flavour of this or that mango. A great deal depends 
upon where, and under what circumstances, you eat 
mangoes. I well remember the first I ever ate, and 
I thought it delicious; it was at afriend’s house in 
Hong-kong. The fruit had been brought from Manilla. 
I was fresh from board-a-ship and had not tasted 
fruit for some time,'and that was the reason I liked the 
“tea-and-turpentine,’’ or better, the carrot-tasted 
mangoe from Manilla. I made careful notes about this 
fruit, and was able to compare it with good Indian 
mangoes. The gentleman writing from Mandalay was 
per haps placed under somewhat similar circumstances ; 
for he says :—“ Nothing is more pleasant after having 
ridden from daybreak till noon,” I quite agree with 
him andif he happened at noon to rest under one 
of our good beeju trees, or seedlings, and satisfied 
himself with a good meal of really nice sweet, juicy 
mangoes, it would make, I think, a lasting impression 
on him, and he wbuld always say they were the best man- 
goes he had ever eaten. There are also jungli man- 
goes, or really wild fruit, the original species; and 
jungle mangoes, the deteriorated stock of cultivated 
fruits, grown from good fruits that have been eaten 
on the roadside and the seeds thrown away. It is, I 
should say, the latter the Mandalay gentleman has 
eaten, for I doubt if he would care to eat more than 
one of the rcal jungle mango, at least such as grow at 
the foot of the Himalayas; and I imagine it is the 
same species all through Burmah. Burmalh being an 
“ old” country, they must have carried ona system- 
atic selection of this fine fruit by accident, the same 
as has been done in India. 

About the so-called best mango—the Bowbay—or, as 
it should be calied the Afooz or Alponzo, as there are 
s0 many Bombay mangoes, it is no better than many in 
Tirhoot and Malda, or Madras. The much vaunted 
Malda Jus/ee is really not to compare with some of 
the other Malda sorts. The real Bombay, is not a 
Bombay mango at all! It came orginally trom Salem 
in Madras, and does so still. One of the great secrets 
about good mangoes is, that they should never be 
eaten fresh-gathered from the tree. This is the reason 
the Bombay Afooz is so good. It is gathered rather 
unripe, goes a journey of perhaps a week, and 
arrives in prime condition, no “string,’’ no rank 
flavour, but something too delicious to describe in 
words. If this same mango had been eaten fresh- 
gathered, probably it would be pronounceed inferior. 

I will refer to Firminger’s description of a fruit 
called cherimoyer or cherimola (Anona cherimolia). 
One man says that no fruit in the world is 
like it, being the “ masterpieco of nature.’’ Dr. 
Lindley says: “ One English pear or plum is worth 
all the cherimoyers in Peru.” I should be inclined 
to say the same, in comparing mangoes of India to 
other mangoes of the world. The Indian mango is 
the result of cultivation of centuries, Very few 
people livingin India know where the fine mangoes 
are, but Lcaa say I have had opportunities of 
eating and seeing mangoes to which even the much- 
talked-of Bombay is a little inferior; even the fine 
English pear does not beat it in flavour. I hope 
shortly to give you a list of some really good mangoes 
from acatalogue of some 500 varieties of this fine 
fruit—C. M,—Ladian Agricultwrist, 


IPECACUANHA CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

The following correspondence has been published 
by the Madras Government :— 

Letter from G, Bidie, Esq., M.B.,C.1.u., Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Madras, to the Secret- 
ary to Government, Revenue Department, dated 
Ootacamund, 20th May 1887, No. 150-0 :— 

I have the honor to suggest to the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council that the cultivation of the 
ipecacuanha plant be pushed forward as energetically 
as possible, as it seems quite within the range of 
possibility that the supplies of the drug from South 
America may at any time cease. According to the 
Chemist and Drugyist of the 29th January last, 
the stoek in first hand in London, the chief emporium 
for the drug, was unprecedentedly low; and it is 
further stated, ‘“‘the bulk of this stock, however, 
will be taken out of the market before the week is 
over, and, so far as we can ascertain, no further 
supplies of the drug are on their way.” 

2. I need hardly remind Government of the very 
great importance of ipecacuanha as a remedy for 
tropical dysentery and other diseases, and that the 
cessation of supplies weuld be nothing short of a 
calamity in India, as it would infallibly increase 
enormously the mortality and invaliding from dysentery 
amongst the servants of Government generally, and 
especially in the army both European and native. 
Of course the civil population of the country would 
also suffer, if deprived of the drug. 

3. It appears to me therefore that the time has 
arrived for India to cultivate her own supplies of the 
precious root as in the case of cinchona, so as to be 
no longer dependent on Brazil, from which ‘‘ unfore~ 
seen circumstances, such as war or epidemic, may 
at any time interrupt the supply.” 

4, From past experience, which has now extended 
over several years, the plant although not difficult 
to propagate is apparently by no means easy of 
culture, and requires climatic conditions which can 
only be secured within a limited area. It is to be 
fearel, therefore, that for some time at any rate the 
culture of ipecacuanha as a mercantile product is not 
likely to be taken up by private individuals, although 
the price, which has never been below 4 shillings 
per pound, is such as is likely to render the industry 
remunerative, I trust therefore, that the Right Houor- 
able the Governor in Council will see fit to adopt 
early measures for the culture of ipecacuanha on a 
practical scale at Nilambtir or any other site which 
may be deemed the most suitable by the Director 
of the Botanical Department. 


Order—dated 30th May 1887, Mis. No. 3082, Revenue. 

Forwarded to the Conservator of Forests, Southern 
Circle, and the Government Botanist for the favor 
of remarks, which should be submitted at a very 
early date, In order to avoid delay Colonel Camp- 
bell Walker’s reply should be sent to Government- 
direct a copy being sent to the Board for information, 

Read—the following letter from M: A. Lawson, Esq., 
Government Botanist and Director of Ciuchona Piant- 
ations, Nilgiris, to the Secretary to Government, Revenue 
Department, dated Ootacamund, 8th June 1887, No. 102: 

I have the honor to acknowledge tho receipt of 
G.O., No. 3082, dated the 80th May 1887, Revenue, 
with an accompanying letter from Surgeon-General 
G. Bidie on the subject of the cultivation of the 
ipecacuanha in Southern India, and to state that I 
have been pushing forward the propagation of this 
medicinal plant, as fast as possible, for the last eighteen 
months, in the nurseries attached to the Govern- 
ment Gardens, and that I have now a great many 
plants ready to put down. 

2. I have tried growing the ipecacuanha in the 
Government Gardens at Barliydr, but they do not 
thrive there, neither the climate nor soil agreeing 
with them. The only place where I have seen them 
doing well is in the Government Teak Plantations 
at Nilambiir; and I advise Government to allow me 
to take up a quarter of an acre in that forest to 
put out more plants, 
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3. The forests are under the jurisdiction of Colonel 
Campbell Walker, Consertator of Forests, Southern 
Circle. I have not mentioned the subject of taking 
up a plot of ground in these forests to him, but IT 
am sure, if there is no forestry objection to be raised 
to doing so, he will willingly assist me in growing the 
ipecacuanha there, ; 

4. The Deputy Oonservator of Forests stationed 
at Nilambuic is Mr, Hadfield, who, I am quite sure, 
would also render every assistance in the matter. 

5. Dr. Bidie has not at all exaggerated the necessity 
of the case, if the reports from England of the 
scarcity of the drug are well founded, and I have 
no reason to believe that they are not. 

Read— the following letter frona Lieutenant-Colonel 
I. Campbell Walker, Oonservator of Forests, Southern 
Circle, to the Secretary to Government, Revenue 
Department, dated Ootacamund, 15th June 1887, 
No. 54:— 

Referring to G.O., of 30th ultimo, No. 3082, I have 
the honour to report that the only place where we 
have found the ipecacuanha thrive is Nilambuir, which 
is in my opinion due, not only to suitable condition 
of climate and soil, but to the presence of a com- 
petent resident agency which we have not got else- 
where. 

I refer to the matter in paragraph 54 of my Ad- 
ministration Report for 1885-86, andin his report for 
1885-86, the District Forest-officer (Mr. Hadfield) states 
that “ there are twenty plants doing very well. The one 
reported last year as dead has shot up again from the 
roots.” 

2. Mr. Lawson has favored me with copy of his 
letter No. 102, of 14th instant, and I need scarcely 
say that there will not be the slightest objection to 
placing one-fourth of an acre at his disposal at 
Nilambtte or a larger area if required, and giving 
the cultivation every attentioa in accordance with 
his instructions. 

3. I think this will be far the best course to 
adopt in view to extending the propagation of the 
plant; when Government are prepared to supply 
plants in large numbers free or at cost price, private 
enterprise will doubtless step in and take up the 
cultivation. 

I would deprecate any attempt at planting on any 
scale by this department as being outside the legitimate 
sphere of its operations. 

I forward copy of this letter to the Board as 
directed. 

Order—datel 24th June, 1887, No. 613, Revenue. 

The Government Botanist should-arrange to plant 
cut at Nilambur all the ipecacuanha plants which 
are ready for removal. The Forest-officer stationed 
at Nilambiie will give Mr. Lawson every assistance 
and will have churge of the caltural operations. 

2. His Excelleacy the Governor ‘in Council hopes. 
that private enterprise will render it unnecessary 
for the Government to undertake the cultivation of 
this valuable plant on any large scale, These papers 
will be laid upon the Editors’ table ani will also be 
communicated to the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Wynaad Planters’ Association. The Government 
Botanist will furnish information regarding cultivation 
to any gentleman who may apply to him. 

————___.———— 
HOW ‘TO NOE vs THA PAY. 
(By one who has done it.) 
MANOPFACTURING, 

This isthe most important, most onerous and most 
worrying part of a planter’s work. It was with a 
full appreciation of this that the author of the clever 
parody on the “ Policeman’s Song’’ made his chorus 
run:— 

When the manufacturing season has begun 

A plantex’s life is not a happy one. 
Oontrary to most of the divisions of operating on a 
tea garden manufasturing does not leave much scope 
for divergence of working, well withered leaf is well 
withered leaf whether Assam, China and whether 
for Lyle, Jackson or Kiamond’s machine; the same 
with firing, there is only one way for well fired tea, 


it is in colouring of fermenting only that, as in 
pruning and plucking, a planter is a law unto him-— 
sélf and in many cases a terror to his Directors and 
Agents. To begin however, at the beginning. 

Withering.—¥or this, ample accomodation must be 
provided. It is the most important stage of manu- 
facturing. If leaf is not properly withered, really good 
tea cannot possibly be made. It is a matter of opinion 
whether to use changs or trays, the former are 
cheaper and I think equally good, but whichever you 
have have enough of them. Don’t grudge expense” 
in providing sufficient room for leaf. Don’t boast 
that you do all your withering in one small house, as 
I have heard aplanter do. Go and build another one 
twice as large and say nothing about it. You will 
get your reward when you draw your commission. 
Leaf is properly withered when it has lost all crispness 
and becomes sticky, if you take a handful up. Be 
careful not to overwither, better to be a little under- 
done. In the latter case you lose a few tips and get 
some broken tea, but you save the liquor, while in 
the former case all the strength has gone and you 
get a hard dry brassy liquor hardly better than toast 
and water, it will not inebriate certainly, but neither 
will it cheer either the drinker or the maker. Do not 
let leaf be handled more than is absolutely necessary, 
do not let it get dirtied, and above all never let it 
heat, coolness is the one great desideratum for leaf 
while being withered, rolled and coloured.* 

Relling.—Any machine will roll soft leaf well withered. 
No machine will roll badly withered leaf, nor leaf that 
would make leather take a back seat for hardness. 
As soon as leaf is withered it should be rolled off— 
rolling should be done as quickly as possible to prevent 
leaf heating on the table. It is best to roll twice, 
sieving out the fine leaf after first roll and then roll- 
ing the coarse leaf again, better to roll too hard than 
too light. Do not let leaf be accumulated in great 
heaps near the rolling table waiting to be rolled, nor 
should leaf be gathered on the changs till it is actually 
wanted. The withering men are very fond of collect- 
ing it beforehand in little heaps to put into baskets 
as soon as wanted, but this should not be allowed as 
it heats the leaf and turns it red. - 

Colouring.—For this light trays, sry 7! x3’, are re- 
quired, a loose wet cloth should be spread on the 
tray and then the rolled leaf spread on it to about an 
inch depth and then another wet cloth be put ou top, 
perfect coolness isa sine qua non, The leaf must not 
get the slightest suspicion of heating. A dark room, 
with thatch roof, attached to the tea-house is the best 
for this purpose. There should be a good draught 
through the rooms; the cloth should be washed daily 
and steamed once a week, to prevent any sour smell, &c. 
And now as to the colouring itself. It should be 
done between the first and second rolling. There are 
only two kiuds of tea which should be gone in for, 
the raw, under-fermented rasping light liquor, and 
the deep red, fully fermented, thick, dark liquor—these 
are the two kinds that are wanted on the market, 
the medium teas between these two kinds are not 
wanted. It is a great mistake to think that by some- 
times making one kind and sometimes auother they 
will mix well together, and that you'll get both flavour 
and strength and consequently a good price. If the 
tea were bought by cousumers direct it might he so, 
but it is not, the people who buy our teas prefer to 
do their blending themselves, this should never be 
lost sight of. You are going out of your way when 
you attempt to blend teas. Itis not your business; 
your aim should be each to establish some special 
character for your teis, let it be either the light rasp- 
ing liquor or the full thick flivoury liquor, so that 
the buyers of your tea canalways depend upon get- 
ting one particular kiad from you. By haying some 
special characteristic you obtain some standing for 
your tea, while without it there is nothing to save 
you from the ruck of common useful teas which are 
at such a discount in tae market. It is a mattor for 


—— 


*S» all experts told us, at one time, but recently 
withering has been done largely by warm and even — 
heb air,—Hp, . ' ae ee ee 
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you individually to decide which kind of tea will suit 
your garden best, but having made up your mind once 
stick to it. ‘Tne under-fermented rasping kind is the 
easier to make, as you have not to wait long for 
colour, 30 to 50 minutes being sufficient. The tea 
must, however, be fired off very briskly; for a dark 
thick liquor, three to four hours colouring is required, 
each table of leaf must be examined separately and 
not rolled for the second time till the desired colour 
has been obtained. Great care is necessary here, as 
leaf colours so much quicker on a hot day than a 
cold, and during the middle of the day, than it does 
in the morning; the leaf should be a bright deep red 
with hardly any green and the liquors should cream 
thickly when cold. 

Firing.—There is not much to say about this, except 
that in this as in every stage of tea manufacture great 
care must be displayed. Do not fire off at too great 
a heat, let the tea be thoroughly crisp, do not take 
tea off the fires 15-annas done,* with the idea it will 
take on the rest, because it wou’t, It appears to do 
so, but it ouoly dries outside. Let all your firing be 
done over the fires till quite completed. If it is 
necessary to keep one-half fired tea for any time keep 
it very thin and turn over frequently as it isapt to 
steam, in which event all briskness is lost, I refrain 
from entering on the vexed question as to which are 
the best drying machines, as beyond the scope of these 
articles, but if a coke machine is used the tea should, 
if possible, be finished over charcoal. I wish again 
to bring to the notice of every proprietor and man- 
ager the importance, I had almost said, necessity of 
haying the tea-house under constant European super- 
vision, 60 much care is required at every stage of 
the process of manufacture, and so much discretion 
is necessary in adapting the system adopted to the 
different kinds of circumstances, which, owing to 
weather, and other causes differ almost daily, that 
no native can be trusted entirely to work a tea-house 
to advantage alone. A manager’s time is taken up 
so much with accounts, correspondence, &c., that he 
cannot possibly do justice to the tea-house as well. 
Only really good teas sell now well and such can 
only be had by the utmost care being taken of every 
little detail of the process, the neglect of any one of 
which being most disistrous, 

Don's, 

Most of my readers have probably read the small 
bouk called “Don’t” regarding good manners, &c., 
and I will conclude this article with some ‘* Don’t’s”’ 
anent tea manufacture, 

Don’t put leaf in the tea-house or out in the sun 
to hasten withering. If you must warm it, put it 
in your dryer. 

Don’t imagine that collecting leaf in great heaps 
near the rolling machines, or that letting everyone 
walk to and fro over it, or that little coolie children 
playing with it improves it. These ideas are now 
exploded. 

Don’t squeeze all the juice out of tho leaf in roll- 
ing and let it run all over the tea-house, it is now found 
best to keep it in the leaf. 

Don’t put the rolled leaf into boxes or in heaps 
a foot high to ferment. Sour tea does not sell so 
well now as it used to. 

- Don’t keep your drying machines or chudas at a low 
temperature to save fuel; the tea will often come 
out quite dull enough without this. 

Don’t try and make one batti-wallah do the work 
of four, better have four men to do the work of 
one, 

Don’t put too much faith in the instructions and 
Suggestions frequently appended to brokers’ valua- 
tions, It’s a case of the blind leading those who can 
86e. 

Don’t trust to your sirdar to yive fair samples of 
his previous day’s manufacture. A good sirdar always 
tries to please his master. 

Don’t try and work your machinery without oil to 
Save expense; accidents ,will happen even in the best 
regulated families, 


v4 Meaning 1-16th less than ‘complete,—2p, 


Don’t fix your rolling machines so loosely that when 
you start working they look as if they were off for 
a tour round the tea-house, 

‘Don’t boast when you get a broker’s report des- 
cribing your tea as brassy, wait till you get the brass 
from the buyer and then talk about it. 

Don’t at the beginning of a season, tell all your 
neighbours how much tea you will make and what 
you are going to get for it. Estimates made at the 
end of a season are most reliable. 

Don’t when calculating outturns per acre count your 
ten-year-old tea as not yet in full bearing, the correct 
figures are now published in the Directories. —Jndian 
Planters Gazette. 

ao ee 


Sweet Lemons.—Sweet lemons are a _ favourite 
Mexican dainty. They are the shape, color and size 
of the lemons of commerce, but are sweeter than 
bananas.—Gardeners’ Monthly. 

Poraro Currurn.—Some carefully conducted experi- 
ments have been made in Eogland at Chiswick, which 
Dr. Masters summarises as follows:—1l, earthing up 
produces a crop of more uniform and of superior 
quality, even if less in quantity; 2, that bending the 
haulms occasions a diminished yield; 3, that a larger 
aggregate produce is derived from planting whole tubers 
than from the employment of cut sets.—Gardeners’ 
Monthly. 

Mum Is THE WorD FOR CHRYSANTHEMUM.—The 
Journal of Horticulture says:—‘ An American writer 
wishes that ‘the name Ohrysanthemum could be 
shortened, as it causes some trouble to those who are 
not familiar with botanical names. We hear them 
called Oassanthiums, Ohrysantheums, as well as 
Chrysantumbums, Chrysants and Onryschianthems.’ 
To these might be added a daring abbreviation in com- 
mon use amongst English growers—namely, ‘the 
Mums,.’” <As they are jovial flowers about Christmas 
time, some American ladies call them Christmas 
Anthems.—Gardeners’ Monthly. 

A Mongy Lesson rrom RuvuBarss.—Faith is said 
to be the evidence of things unseen, and it is this 
faith that sees money where ordinary eyes cannot, 
that makes the fortune of many a nurseryman and 
market gardener. Everybody has heard of Myatt’s 
Victoria, Myatt’s Linneus, Myatt’s Prince Albert, 
and possibly other varieties of rhubbarb. The Myatts 
live at Deptford in England. Over, seventy years ago, 
old Joseph Myatt had faith there was money in 
rhubarb. He sent five bunches to Deptford market, 
but two were brought back as unsaleable. Instead of 
getting out of heart he sent ten bunches at the next 
market, and all were sold. He persevered, and finally 
acres o acres were produced, and the immense fortune 
which faith saw was realized.—Gardener’s Monthly, 
[Rhubarb grows very well in the hill country, and 
if only someone would take up the cultivation on 
a large scale, we are sure it would pay handsomely. 
Cwts could be sold every week.—Ep. 

Coconur Burrer.—Liebig devoted a great deal of 
time to experiments to discover a process of making 
a pure fat free from acids or other foreign matter, 
and asserted that the discovery of such a process was 
a certain fortune for the inventor, A German pro- 
fessor, Dr. Schlink, is said to have successfully solved 
the problem, producing from the common grades of 
coconut oil a brilliant white substanee somewhat 
harder than butter, odourless, tasteless, and containing 
neither acids, water, nor mineral matter. In fact, 
it is a pure vegetable fat, and it is claimed that it 
will prove for culinary and edible purposes much 
superior to butter, lard or tallow, all of which contain 
acids that through heat separate from the fat and 
cause the fermentation and unpleasant odours and 
tastes that are so well known, It1s said that dyspeptics 
will find this new substance perfectly digestible, and 
that it will take the place in medicine of cod-liver 
oil in the treatment of consumption. A factory has 
been established in Germany for its manufacture aud 
another is in course of erection, and there is thusa 
prospect that within a few years “vegetable butter” 
will be as well and more favourably known than 
butterine, butter, and oleomargarine,—Znavention, 
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Ir we are to believe a contemporary, a very im- 
portant use has been discovered for the Lythroxylon 
Coca, Itis nothing less than as a remedy for cholera. 
It appears that cholera of a very bad type broke out 
in Buenos Ayres, and the chewing of the leaves of the 
Coca is said to have cured many cases. The truth of 
this statement is worthy of investigation.—Jndian 
Agriculturist. 


WE note that part.I of Dr. George King’s monograph 
on the species of Jcus of the Indo-Malayan and 
Chinese countries has recently been issued. It deals 
with Paleomorpha and Urostiyma. Fig trees form 
such a prominent feature in tropical vegetation gener- 
ally, that we have no doubt this work will prove 
useful to botanists. This part is illustrated with nearly 
one hundred plates.—Indian Agriculturist. 


A FrencH Discovery or A Cur ror GRAPE Mit- 
pEW.—Lime and sulphate of copper has been found, 
when syringed over grapes, as a perfect cure for 
mildew. The solution is thus prepared: From 30 
pounds to 50 pounds of lime and sulphate; each is 
dissolved in a barrel containing about 100 gallons of 
water, The operator dips a small heath broom in 
the liquid, and walking backwards sprinkles the vines. 
About 14 quarts to 1000 vines, the expense being 
a little over five dollars an acre.—Gardeners’ Monthly. 
[We should think the application would be good for 
any kind of blight, insect or fungus.—Ep.] 


CarE Town Boranic GARDENS.—This garden has 
a Government subvention of £500, increased by vol- 
untary subscription to £554. To make both ends meet 
the garden has to carry on a commercial speculation 
fatal to the true interests of the establishment, and 
one not calculated to ensure the goodwill of the 
legitimate traders. The Director continues to afford 
information on plants likely to be useful in the col- 
onies for sheep-feeding and other purposes. The 
herbarium is in good condition.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


GERMINATION OF Brazit Nuts (Bertholletia excel” 
$a).— With a view to introducing into Queensland this 
valuable tree a large quantity of freshly imported seeds 
was purchased for Kew from a London wholesale hoase, 
and at once packed in cases with moist soil, and for- 
warded to the Botanical Gardens at Brisbane. To test 
the seeds a sowing was made at Kew at the same time. 
Several of these germinated a few weeks after they 
were sown, whilst others have remained in the soil 
without showing any signs of growth till the begin- 
ning of this month. We have in this a proof that under 
certain favourable conditions the seeds of the Brazil 
Nut will keep fresh, and retain the power to germin- 
ate, forat least two years. As these seedsare generally 
considered among those which soonest lose their 
germinating power, owing to the large quantity of 
oil they contain, it is worth recording that they may. 
be kept fresh for a period of two years at least.—Gard- 
eners’ Chronicle. 


Weatuer.—A Belgian scientist, we are told, has 
been at the pains of calculating that the weather on 
our globe repeats itself in cycles of sixty-two years , 
He shows that the barometric and thermometric read- 
ings in London for 1885, 1886 and 1887 are practically 
the same as those for 1823, 1824, and 1825, and he asks 
men with more means than he possesses to continue 
the comparison through the complete cycle of sixty- 
two years. Then he argues that “if we can refer to 
a year which had practically the same weather as 
that which we are experiencing this year, it is ofa 
greatest importance that the astronomical authorities 
of each country should utilize that knowledge to the 
advantage of the commercial and agricultural industries 
of the community generally.’””’ He also proposes to 
show, by an examination of the moon’s phases at an 
interval of sixty-two years, that not only has the 
moon an influence on the weather, but that the moon 
is the cause of the weather.—Indian Agricultwrist. 
[Against which conclusion the majority of scientists 
protest as many do against the influence of sun-spots 
on our meteorology. But even the most advanced 
scientists have much to learn,—Hp.] 


Tonquin Brans.—The Tonquin, or, as it is some- 
times called, the Tonga Bean, the seed of Dipteryx 
odorata, Willd.,is well known for its fragrance, re- 
sembling that of newly-mown hay, and hence it was 
much valued, at one time, for scenting snuff and at 
the present time for sachets and handkerchief perfumes, 
The tree is a native of Guiana, and grows to a height 
of from 60 to 70 feet, with a diameter of from 1 to 
2 feet: The wood is very hard and durable, and is said 
to bear a greater strain than any other wood in the 
colony. It is chiefly used for shafts, mill wheels, cogs, 
&c. The principal value of the tree, however, is for 
the seeds, the best qualities of which always fetch 
a high price in the English market, the finest Augos- 
tura Beans realising at the present time 8s. 6d. per 
pound wholesale, the second and third qualities fetch- 
ing 4s. and 2s. respectively. Ina report on the trade 
of the State of Bolivar for the year 1886 itis stated 
that the crop of Beans was unusually large and far 
exceeded the crops of the previous five years. The 
quantity of Beans collected in the great forests of 
the territery of Caura and prepared for exportation 
exceeded 350,000 lb. weight. The total quantity ex- 
ported from Ciudad Bolivar, according to the returns 
of the agents of the parties who hold the exclusive 
privilege of collecting and exporting the vegetable pro- 
ducts of the above-named territory, was 298,000 lb. nett 
weight. Previous to the year 1883, before the col- 
lecting and exporting this valuable fruit became a 
monopoly, the merchants of Oiudad Bolivar paid the 
Government an export duty of 35 cents per pound— 
three and a half times as much as that now paid 
by the parties holding the exclusive privilege of ex- 
porting this seed. The quantities exported fluctuate 
considerably, as will be seen from the following state- 
ment :—1882, 89,965 Jb.; 1883, 153,138 lb.; 1884, 
150,681 Ib. ; 1885, 35,325 lb,; 1886, 298,000 lb.—Gavd- 
eners’ Chronicle. 

Tus Excise report of the North-Western Provinees 
and Oudh for 1887 has one remarkable feature about 
it. After reviewing the measures adopted to restrict 
the consumption of liquor by the poorer classes of 
the people, Sir Alfred Lyall says:—“ In other Eastern 
countries these classes are large consumers of tea and 
coffee, and it may be conjectured that had these pro- 
ducts been indigenous to, or long cultivated in the 
Indian peninsula, they would by this time have assumed 
as important a place in the domestic economy of 
Indian households as they occupy in China, Thibet, 
or Turkistan. It is upon these considerations that 
the North-Western Provinces Government have en- 
deavoured to promote, by special measure, both the 
sale of dry tea in small packets, in the larger towns 
and cities of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
and the establishment of tea-shops on the model of 
European coffee-houses. Some of the larger muni- 
cipalities have interested themselves in the experiment 
and the Department of Agriculture and Commerce was 
utilised to procure good tea at wholesale rates for 
the retail vendors. Sir Alfred Lyall observes with 
much interest the recent formation of an Association 
in Culcutta, which proposes to take the question up 
seriously and systematically in Bengal and in Upper 
India, and he is prepared to co-operate heartily with 
it should the Association see its way toextend oper- 
ations to any districts in these Provinces. The sub- 
ject at first sight seems remote from the administr- 
ation of Indian excise; but the experience of European 
countries has shown that it has in reality an essential 
connection with it.” This is the first instance of the 
kind we know of, where an administration has 
laid itself out to counteract the evils of drunkenness 
by promoting and encouraging the consumption of 
tea. We have already stated the causes which, in 
our opinion, have prevented the people of India 
becoming a nation of tea drinkers; but a change 
has come over the spirits of the Indian tea-dealers, 
which cannot fail to have very wide reaching effects. 
We heartily wish Sir Alfred Lyall success in his en- 
deavours to promote a liking for tea among the people 
under his care, and hope that other administrations 
will not be slow to follow in his footsteps—Jndia 
Agriculturist, i 
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THE PRESENT VALUES OF STRAITS 
PRODUCEH.—I. 


(Straits Times, July 13th.) | 

The values of Straits Produce so materially affect 
the welfare of our Oolony, that it is rather sur- 
prising that more general attention is not devoted 
to a subject which is so full of interest in itself 
and which has such an immediate bearing on our pre- 
sent and future prospects. To anyone who has felt the 
charms and experienced the woes of a speculative 
business in the Far East, the list of market quot- 
ations which we publish daily at the top of one of 
our columns is more stirring than the most exciting 
romance and more pregnant with human interest than 
anything written since the daysof Shakespeare. ‘The 
dull and prosaic list of market quotations means Pro- 
fit and Loss, and Profit and Loss are probably the most 
powerful infiuences of modern society. There has been 
quite a revolution of late years in the prices of Straits 
Produce which has largely contributed to the pro- 
sperity of the Colony, in which many a man has particip- 
ated without grealy troubling himself as to whether 
gambier is firm, pepper weak, or tin dull and 
heavy. There are, of course, a number of gentlemen 
whose sole study and care are concentrated on 
produce freights and exchange; we need hardly say 
tbat we do not write for the benefit of these specialists, 
but with a view of demonstrating to the general public, 
to whom gambier isan unknown quantity, and pepper 
a pungent powder keptina cruet, that high prices for 
Straits Produce are for the benefit of all concerned 
Prices of Straits Produce are at present running high 
with, it would appear, but a small prospect of any im- 
mediate and disastrous reaction. We quote by way of 
text-the following extracts from our prices current of 


yesterday :— 
Gambier. . a . % 6°65 
Black Pepper... cco 23°50 
Bali Coffee os és 27°00 
Tapioca Small Flake oss 6:00 
Cloves, Amboina... ove 42°00 
Tin Pan Cod oF 38°25 
Sago Flour, Sarawak 8 1-975 


With the solitary exception of Sago Flour, all of 
these quotations shew a very high range of prices which 
must of necessity be very remunerative to producers 
and leave a good margin of profit to Singapore and 
Penang merchants. Take, for instance, tapioca, which 
now realises $6 per picul against from $3 to $350 for 
cost of production. It will be seen at a glance that the 
fortunate owners of tapioca estates in full swing must 
clear close upon 100 per cent on every picul which they 
sell.* Yet we all known whata deal of sheer nonsense 
has been said and printed concerning the alleged in- 
iquity of levying a most moderate land tax on estates 
which yield fabulous profits to their owners. It isa 
far cry to the day when gambier, which is now worth 
between $6 and $7 per picul, was exchangeable for a 
picul of rice, but within the last ten years still more 
marvellous changes have taken place in the values of 
produce. Ten years ago Black Pepper was worth 
about $7 per picul, and Oubebs sold for say $5 per 
picul. Oubebs are but a variety of the pepper viue, 
and the berries of the cubeb vine are in the first place 
distinguished from ordinary black pepper by means of 
a short stalk, so that if we may use a familiar illustra- 
tion, a cubeb in appearance is to a pepper berry as 
a comma is toa full stop. Of course there are certain 
other properties peculiar to the cubeb which are known 
to all and sundry who can distinguish between a cubeb 
and a cow. In the haleyon days of 1877-1879 when 
cubebs sold for $5 per picul, it used to be a practice 
of our Chinese friends to rub off the stalks of the 
cubeb berries and mix them in with the ordinary 
pepper. Many a man has administered a consider- 
able dose of cubeb to himself when he thought 
he was going in for nothing more pungent than 
pepper. This is an accident not likely to happen 

* Things have greatly changed since we visited 
Singapore in 1881, when the chief grower of tapioca, 
Mr. Ohasserieau, told us he had some hundreds of tons 
unsaleable in the London market,—Ep, 


now-a-days, for, although black pepper is now quoted 
at $23°50, cubebs are wanted at $80 per picul, and 
really pure cubebs, free from stalks, sand, jungle 
berries, and foreign matter generally, would fetch a 
good deal more. Nobody mixes cubebs ,with pepper 
now, and the progress of adulteration in this part- 
icular direction has been most successfully checked. 

Another very striking feature of our commerce is 
the manner in which we profit by the disasters and 
misfortunes which befall our fellow men in other parts 
of the world. ‘ake Coffee as an example. Coffee 
plantations have been started pretty well all over 
Singapore, Johore, and certain districts of the Pro- 
tected Native States. Since coffee planting became 
a feature of Singapore enterprise’ we have seen the 
ruin of Ceylon as a coffee growing country, leaf dis- 
ease has wasted the splendid estates of Java, and 
finally the vast production of Brazil has been cut off 
to a very large extent by the same causes which 
have wrought such havoc in Oeylon and Java. The 
natural result has been that coffee of all descrip- 
tions has risen enormously in value, considerably 
over 100 per cent and a healthy coffee estate in full 
bearingjhas become the first cousin to a “bonanza” gold 
mine. We doubt, however, if the poor and exhausted 
land of Singapore will do for coffee, but plant- 
ations on the virgin soil of the peninsula have brilliant 
prospects before them, and to ge yeta little further afield, 
there appears to be no doubt but that some of the, 
finest coffee land in the world is to be found in the 
newly opened districts ot British North Borneo. The 
wasted fields of Oeylon have never recovered them- 
selves, the same thing is now being experienced in Java, 
and if the information at preseat to hand about Brazil 
is anywhere near the mark, prices of coffee must rule 
high for years to come, It needs no prophet to tell 
us how beneficial the disasters of other countries will 
be to us iu this instance, however much we may de- 
plore them.* 

II, 


(S, 7., July 14th.) 

We have already instanced the causes of the en- 
hanced prices of coffee as an illustration of the fact 
that our prosperity is sometimes built up from the 
ruins of less favoured countries ; it may be of interest 
to work out this idea yet a little further, and per- 
haps nothing more extraordinary can be found in 
the whole history of Straits Produce than the fluctuation 
in values of Amboina cloves, About the period when 
our Unofficial Members of Oouncil were lads at school, 
Amboina cloves were worth $7 per picul; they are 
now quoted at 42, and even this latter quotation is 
as nothing to the price which they used to fetch at 
one time. For there is a_ historical interest attach. 
ing to Amboina cloves with which few of our pro- 
ducts are gifted, Sir Francis Drake drove a fine trade 
in cloves when he cruised about the Molucca 
Islands in the glorious daysof Queen Elizabeth. 
Drake is reported to have sold his “ Amboinas ” for their 
weight in gold, for which he had paid with powder and 
shot, Thus Sir Francis thoroughly understond the quint- 
essential principle of buying cheap and selling dear, and 
it isnotsurprisiag to find that our gallant free-trader 
on returnmg to London after one of these cruises paid 
£47 for every £linvested by the shareholders in his 
produce venture. Wemay now follow the course of 
the clove market ina less remote and less picturesque 
period. A few years ago the prices of Amboina cloves 
after many fluctuations remained dull and dragging at 
about $17. They got tobe quitea drug in the Am- 
boina market, but nevertheless a few hundred piculs 
were bought at that pree by the branch house of a 
Singapore firm; further quantities were offered at low 
prices, but the firm in question refused either to buy 
more cloves or} take tuem on consignment against ad- 
vances. When the cloves finally reached Singapore, the 
news was telegraphed of the total loss of the Zanzibar 


crop; it wassaid at the time that whole plantations 
were destroyed in Zanzibar by bush fires, and the en- 
tire lot of * Amboinas,’”’ bought at S17, was sold on ar- 
ee a 


* Yes, but, with leat disease on cottee buses in the 
Straits, he must be a bold man who risks large capital 
in the pursuit,—Eb, 
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rival at $43¢ per picul. Witha view of pointing a moral, 
it may as well be said that the sellers could never 
forgive themselves for not having bought up the en- 
tire crop. Since then, Amboina cloves have again 
dropped to $17, and are now quoted at $42. From 
which it would appear that the fragrant clove offers a 
wide scope for a series of plunging speculations. 

The market price of tin is a matter of political im- 
portance to our Government, and until agriculture has 
a firmer hold in the Native States, it is essential, for the 
prosperity of the peninsula, that rates should rule high. 
The price we quoted yesterday was $38'25, and when it 
is considered that within the last ten years it has been 
sold as low as $18, it is evident that present rates 
must be extremely satisfactory, and that tin-mining, 
conducted with ordinary good management, cannot fail 
to be very remunerative. 

We have now taken up the various staples of our trade 
of which we quoted the currentrates in our article of 
yesterday, with the exception of sago flour, which, in 
vivid contrast to all other descriptions of produce, has 
fallen to the extraordinary low price of {$1:974 for 
“Sarawak.” It is characteristic of the good fortune of 
this colony that the very marked decline in prices of 
sago flour has in no way affected the volume of its pro- 
duction. There is as much sago flour made at {}1'977 
as when Singapore washings, said to be equal to 
Sarawak, fetched $4, Here we have a fall of 50 per 
cent without diminishing the supplies of the product, 
which are as abundant as ever. In 1880 prices of this 
staple were forced up to between £16 and £17 per ton 
whereas Powell’s latest telegram quotes it at £7 9/. 

Sago is well worthy of the study of an economist ; 
Nature has stored up such vast and well nigh illimit- 
able stores of food in the shape of sago forests, as to 
excite the wonder of all who have studied the subject 
and the sago palm is a reproductive plant, so that no 
amount of felling and cutting can subdue its wonderful 
fertility. The world at present draws its supplies of 
sago from Borneo and Sumatra, but the true home of 
the flour giving palm is to be found in the Moluccas and 
New Guinea. The voyager in these regions may steam 
past miles and miles of apparently never-ending sago 
forest, the trees of which will yield about double the 
quantity of Bornean avd Sumatran palms, and the 
produce of which will work up inte a much finer descrip- 
tion of flour, owing to the fact that they are grown in very 
rich soil, and that with such inexhaustible supplies to go 
upon, there is never any need to cut down young 
and immature trees, which necessarily yield but very 
poor stuff. These superb territories, however, are 
under Dutch rule, and although there is much in the 
Dutch system of Government which is admirable, 
yet it is an undeniable fact that from a commercial 
point of view it is a distinct failure, and that our 
friends from Holland cannot develop their territories 
in the same way as we open up our new coun- 
tries. An effort has been made by Englishmen 
to tap the sago forests of the Moluccas 
and New Guinea. The enterprise was overwhelmed 
in ruin and disaster, but there were some features 
connected with it which are worth recording, and which 
may possibly be of some value to such of our readers 
as are interested in such matters. We shall therefore 
devote a considerable portion of our next article to 
a brief sketch of the working of this product. 


III. 
(S, 7., July 15th.) 

We have now to deal with the cffort made by 
English enterprise to develop the sago trade of the 
Dutch possessions in the Moluccas and New Guinea. 
The manufacture of sago flour presents but one diffic- 
ulty, and that is the peculiar manner in which the 
weight of the mass of pith constituting the value of 
the tree is supported. The bark of the tree is a mere 
shell, and just serves as a sort of wrapper enclosing 
the sago pith, the weight of this pith being carried 
by closely interwoven fibres of extraordinary rigidity 
whose tough and wire-like properties are the, despair 
of the manufacturer. The gentle natives who 
have to deal with this difficulty, solve a problem 
which has puzzled many a wiser head, in their own 


aboriginal way. These children of the sun simply 
drive a few nails intoa board, and with this primit- 
ive implement they manage to rasp thousands upen 
thousands of tons of merchantable sago flour ont of 
their forests. Itis marvellous how the trade of the 
world is built up by the spasmodic efforts of myriads 
of naked savages. It is precisely in the same manner 
that our gum copal trade iskept goimg. The trader 
in New Guinea who finally succeeds fm shipping gum 
by thousands of piculs, has to commence his career 
by confronting the leisurely Papuan, who with all 
imaginable solemnity will bring along, say, two 
catties of milky copal into which he has popped a 
few stones anda liberal percentage of common or 
garden sand, in order to guard against any undue 
loss in weight. For thiscommodity the New Guinea 
seller will ask a choice assortment of plates, knives, 
cloth, and powder. He is finally dismissed with a 
couple of beads ora yard of c}oth which he will never 
wear. Itis simply incomprehensible whatthe natives” 
of Netherlands New Guinea do with the square miles 
of kein papua which are manufactured for their es- 
pecial benefit. They certainly do not wear it, for 
they eschew clothing in any shape orform, and no- 
thing in the world willinduce their ladies to wear 
anything warmer than a string of beads ora brass 
wire bracelet. It is said that the balesof cloth which 
they buy in exchange for their produce are buried in 
the ground as a propitiatory offering to their gods, 
and this appears to be as reasonable an ex- 
planation as any other. It is precisely in this 
peddling way that quantities of, New Guinea 
gum representing large sums of money are eollected, 
and, to revert once more to sago flour, we find that 
thuusands of tons of this staple are turned out by 
natives who work up the raw material with a rasp 
made of a board with a few nails driven through it. 
The cost of production would be greatly reduced, 
however, if machinery could be brought to bear on 
the rebellious fibre which could deal with it suc- 
cessfully. A trial was made at Messrs. Riley Har- 
greaves’ works some years ago with a disinte- 
grator, a piece of machinery originally intended, we 
believe, for a sugar mill. The priiiciple of this ma- 
chine is that a number of hammers are fixed 
on a circular plate which is made to revolve at a 
high speed in an iron box. These hammers simply 
smash up and disintegrate everything which gets in 
the way, and there is scarcely any materia] which 
can resist the action of sach a machine. When an 
experimental trial of the disintegrator was made in Singa- 
pore, it was found that the sago pith which had run 
through it came out like saw dust, or if a stream of 
water was kept going at the same time the sago 
came out in the form of a pulpy paste which only 
wanted washing and drying to convertit into first class 
sago flour. 1t was evident that some modifications which 
only experience could suggest would be required to make 
the machine a perfect success, but it answered expect- 
ations so well thatthe plant was bought and shipped 
at Amboina where a large factory was built for the 
purpose of turning out sago flour in great quantities. 
The machinery in Amboina was used for washing 
purposes, which could haye been done as well if 
not better by hand, but through some inconceivable 
mismanagement, the disintegrator, which was to be 
the feature of the entire faztory as a labour saying 
machine, was never put into motion, although, there 
were fine big sago palms growing at the very doors 
of the building. The Singapore experiment seems 
to show, however, that a disintegrator is the machine 
required for the treatment of sago fibres and which 
will permit of the flour being turned out an an ex: 
traordinarily low price. The Amboina factory finally 
collapsed, the buildings and machinary were sold for 
a price which hardly covered the freight on the 
materials sent down for their construction, and a 
small steamer which had been bought for the pur- 
pose of feeding the mill with raw sago from the 
surrounding islands and New Guinea, was found to 
be half full of water while lying at anchor in a 
Dutch port, put up for salo by auction in that con- 
dition, and thus disposed of for the sum of 700 
guilders. We have no doubt that Singapore ventures 
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in sago will result very differently, and it is to be 
hoped that profitable results will be enhanced by the 
recovery of prices from their present low level.* It 
is for the interests of every one in the Colony that 
produce should maintain high values; the more the 
Chinese and natives get for their merchandise, the 
more money they will have to spend on Nouglish 
manufactures, opium and alcohol, and the colony is 
to be congratulated on the very satisfactory range 
of prices now ruling. 
Ee eee 

CHINA AND JAPAN THA EXPORTS: 1887-88. 


Tt will be seen by the subjoined returns, taken 
as usual from the Hongkong Chamber of Com- 
merce price current, that the large comparative 
decrease in the shipments this year of 28 millions 
of pounds remains unaltered, and, however the 
figures may ebb and flow during the remainder of 
the season, there appears to be every probability 
that this season’s exports from China to the United 
Kingdom will show a large short-fall, unless 
prices of low classed teas advance considerably. 

The Chinese dealers are so satisfied this will be 
the case, that, in the face of unfavourable results 
of the first shipments of the new season’s teas, 
they have refused to sell, except at higher prices, 
and strange to say they have succeeded in obtain- 
ing them. The Chinese dealers at all the treaty 
ports assert that the second crop will be at least 
fifty per cent short of last year’s, and that the 
quality of what comes forward will not be fit for 
the English market. When we consider all the 
disadvantages which teas selling in England at 
44d to 6d per pound (which forms so large a por- 
tion of the China supply) have to encounter, we are 
not surprized, that those interested in the China 
tea trade take rather a doleful view of its prospects. 

At one time, we thought it would be a very good 
thing for Indian and Ceylon tea, if the home duty 
was reduced to threepence per pound by cheapen- 

_ing the commodity, but we now see that it would 
be just the reverse. Until quite recently the home 
duty on Indian and Ceylon teas amounted to 50 
per cent of their value; on 4 large portion of the 
China supply, it is at least 100 per cent. Good 
teas, therefore, have an advantage of 3d per pound, 
as regards duty, over low classed China teas. 

Then again, the advantage of 40 per cent at 
present gained in exchange is equal on good teas 
to about 44d per pound, which leaves more than 
100 per cent over the English charges. On low 
classed China teas, the 40 per cent barely covers 
them. We are at present paying thirty shillings 
per ton freight, the Chinese pay more than double 
our rate. When we reckon up the lekin and ex- 
port duties in China, the cost of manufacture 
and manipulation to obtain the various qualities 
which constitute the China supply; the cost of 
packages, transport, and middlemen’s profit, it 
will be admitted that the Chinese grower 
does not get much out of the 44d to Gd per pound, 
which his second crop realizes at Hankow and 
Foochow. We need not therefore be surprized if 
the general opinion amongst the Chinese of a short 
export this season ultimately proves to be the case. 
John Chinaman is not likely to go to the trouble 
of plucking his second and third crop leaves and 
carrying them to market for little or nothing for 
a very long time. 

To Ceylon planters who pluck all the year round 
every eight or ten days it must be a puzzle to 
understand what is meant by the Chinese first, 
second and third crops, and we confess our in- 
ability to throw much light on the Chinese sys- 

* The enormous numbers of the palms said to exist 
renders a rise in price improbable. Sago is used 
fometimes to feed calves,—Hn, 
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tem of cropping. We certainly require more inform- 


ation on the subject. 

It will be noticed by the figures below that the 
shipments direct to the Continent are double what 
they were last year; this is owing to the ‘“ Glen- 
eagles”” and the ‘ Moskwa”’ taking full cargoes direct 
to Odessa. Although the Foochow market has been 
open for a fortnight, the returns show no exports 


to Australia, but since the returns to the 8th inst. | 


were made up, four steamers have cleared for the 
colonies :— 
Export of tea from China and Japan to 

United Kingdom. .1887-8 38,658,172 


” ” ” ” -1886-7 67,106,716 
” ”y ” ” » 1885-6 54,258,688 
iB of 5, America ..1887-8 15,077,269 
” ” ” 55 1886-7 14,461,820 
” ” ” yy «1885-6 10,759,275 
” ” ” Continent 


of Hurope ..1887-8 11,323,194 
«1886-7 5,936,191 


” ” ” ” 


” ” yy ”) « 1885-6 7,798,919 
” ” » Australian 
Colonies ..1887-8 — 
” ” ” 9 1 -L886-7 9,785,000 
” ” ” Line tlLosor0, — 
a 


PERAK GOVERNMENT COFFEE. 


A supplement to the Government Gazette published 
on Thursday contains the following letter trom Messrs. 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. to Jno. F, M.Cock, Esq., Super- 
intendent of Government Plantations, Perak. 

; 21st Juve, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—By the mail just arrived, we have received 
advice of the sale of Pérak Government Coffee. On 
6th instant, we sent you copies of report and valuation 
of the same, and from which you would note that, 
after being husked, it was re-packed iuto 41 bags. 

The sale prices are as under :— 


10 bags Bold, at 106/ per cwt. 
15 ,, Medium, at 103/ 7 
TL; ~ Smaller, at 98/6.’ 
2 4, Friaga, at 53/6 ,, 
3 ,, Peaberry F at 105/ 5 
| packet Elephauts, ... at 91/ oF, 


Our London firm writes thus :— 

“We offered the whole for public sale on 18th May, 
and sold the whole with good competition at very high 
prices, and wehave no doubt the result will be con- 
sidered very satisfactory by the Pérak Goverument. 

On landing the shipment weighed.,.69 cwt. 2 qr. 20 Ib. 
After husking the weight was...... ...57 , 3, 2,, 

“At our request Mr. Swettenham inspected the 
quality, which isa kind in high estimation with the 
trade, andif planters could be induced to open plant- 
ations in the district where this quality was grown, 
planting from the same seed, the enterprise would prob- 
ably be avery successful one.”—We are, &e. 

SANDILANDS Burrery & Co. 
—Straits Times. 

[The coffee seems to have been well dried in the 
parchment, and.the soil and climate are doubtless good, 
but planters in Ceylon will smile at ‘planting from 
the same seed.” —Ep. } 


———— 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 
EXTRAORDINARY WEATHER—CACAO—DADAP AS A SILADE 
FOR CACAO——BUG COMING TO AN END—KEKUNA 


POONAC. 
Ist August 1887. 

We are all agreed that as far as weather is 
concerned this is an extraordinary season. As for plan- 
ting, unless you were fortunate enough to have put 
your plants out very early,the work is still to be done, 
and here we are, past the middle of the monsoon, 
with the worst half to come. It is the bold man 
who has scored this season, where he has suffered 
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is where he planted latest, and when he had a 
right to feel that he was safe. The very early 
plantings as a rule have been successful. 

Cacao is showing that this dry season is not 
to its liking, although it is still on the whole 
doing fairly well. There is a gauntness however 
about and evidently spreading, which a good soak- 
ing would do more to remove than aught else I 
know. The crop being gathered at present is 
scanty, but good blossoms are out and have 
been out. 

The dadap as a shade for cacao commends it- 
self to many. It has perhaps one objection, that 
it grows so fast, and when you thin it out, it is 
hard to know what to do with the loppings as 
the coolies have an objection to the thorns, Still 
this evil is not without its accompanying good, fo: 
it allows you to regulate the shade according to 
the season. Even a mistake of cutting away too 
much is yery soon righted, by the rapidity of 
the tree’s growth. I know of one very bad piece 
of cacao, which had disappointed, and promised 
to do nought else than disappoint, being quite 
brought round by the help of dadap. Where be- 
fore there were leafless branches, shrivelled and 
blackened pods, indeed, trees which had become 
the home of every enemy of their species, and 
were sick unto death, there are now umbrageous, 
sturdy specimens of cacao, full of beauty and 
promise—a pleasure for any planter to look at, 
Cacao is a product that wants a deal of at- 
tention, there is always some enemy about 
to be circumyented, watched, captured and slain, 
and on small acreages this can be most effectually 
done. 

From what I see of bug it seems to be dis- 
appearing, getting that white colour which indic- 
ate that for the time being its race has been 
run. In its place there is now, however, leaf 
disease, but that as compared with the other is a 
small matter, Still it is hard on the coffee tree, 
and especially on its owner. There are fine coffee 
crops in Dumbara, but the want of rain endang- 


ers them now, and should it continue much 
longer most of the crop will be light, 
The tree which the Sinhalese call ‘kekuna,”’ 


and from the nut of which they extract an oil. 
is finding anew value from the fact that the 
‘“‘kekuna” poonac isa fine manure. Its fertilizing 
qualities are well enough known to the Sinhalese 
cultivator, who from time to time has applied it 
to his paddy fields, but the knowledge of its 
worthis spreading beyond the Sinhalese village, 
and experiments are being made with it on tea 
and cacao. Those who have tried it on cacao 
take all they can get, which is a satisfactory 
testimonial. Should the results of the application 
of this new local manure be satisfactory in regard 
to tea, there will be a wider field opened out, 
than any possible supply can overtake. In these 
days when there is so much poverty among the 
natives if this hitherto unmarketable stuff could 
find a sale, it would bea help of a small kind.* 


PEPPERCORN. 
OBSERVATIONS ON COCONUT PLANTING. 
Minuwansgoda. 


Like all other plants the coconut also requires manur- 
ing where they are not favoured with good climatic :n- 
fluences and fertile soil. In many estates, cattle-folding 
is adopted as one of the chief forms of manuring. The 
soil is dug round the trees and two pairs of cattle 


* The difficulty will be the sameas that which beset 
a German genius once connected with the railway 
He was going to light Oolombo with gas fromthe’ 
nuts, if only he could procure a eufficiency of them’ 
which he did not.—Eb. 


are generally tied for five nights. So far this practice 
is good as both the droppings and urine are uiilized ; out 
a large proportion of the valuable fertilizing matters 
especially ammonia is lost to the tree. As the drop- 
pings are exposed for five days, they begin to putrefy 
and free ammonia begins to evaporeie. To check 
this wasteful system, there is only one trifling thing 
to be done, which most planters overlook. 

As the trees are manured each day, the droppings 
shov!d be covered with some refuse—fibre dust will 
do very well if it canbe procured easily; this dust 
has the property of absorbing ammonia and other 
gases. If reiuse is unobtainable the droppings 
should be covered over withsoil. Thusa vast amount 
of ammonia could be utilized by a simple method. in 
several estates heaps of fibre dust are allowed to be 
useless : and will not this be a good system to utilize 
the same? A.D.S. 

———— eee 


NETHERLANDS INDIA NEWS. 


(Translated for the Straits Times ) 

Sugar growers in Java so long labouring under 
apparently hopeless depresssion, ave eagerly scanning 
a bright spot in the horizon giving fair promises of 
a turn for the better from a wholly unexpected 
quarter. These gladdening tidings come from East 
Java where an enterprising sugar planter has under 
cultivation cane from Borneo, which bids fair to yield 
250 piculs of sugar per bouw, twice as much as has 
been hitherto the case in Java, even under most 
favourable circumstarces. Should it turn out that 
this result is realisable on a grand scale without too 
heavy an fexpense, sugar growing in Java has a 
splendid future before it. 

The Locemotief draws attention to the advantages 
of the sunflower asa means to ward off fever. The 
sunflower, owing to its strongly absorbent powers, 
draws to itself the miasmatic vapours arising out 
of the soil. In Samarang especially it is likely to 
prove advantageous from the prevalence of fever there. 

A German tobacco planter in Deli describes ina 
newspaper appearing in Germany the difficulties at- 
tending the clearing away of trunks of trees there. 
He says that he has made trials with dynamite im 
this respect but always failed. He enquires what 
he must do to turn to the fullest account the op- 
portunity afforded by this explosive to remove from 
his fields, the trunks and roots of trees most of which 
are centuries old. 

By last advices from Bali, the picking of coffee 
was in full swing. In consequence of the high prices 
ruling for that article, the pickers, proceed recklessly 
to work and gather all they can no matter how 
inferior the quality so long as they can find pur- 
chasers. Beans both ripe and unripe were- freely 
offered for sale in the market. In the independent 
native states there, the production of this article is 
falling of owing to most of the coffee trees having 
recently died out. Fresh plantations have not been 
laid out in time 

It is a well knownfact that certain plants feed on 
insects which they entrap by means of special ap- 
pliances. So far as the available facts admit of draw- 
ing a conclusion, fishes are the highest grade of the 
Animal Kingdom which falla prey to flesheating plants. 
The latter flourish in brooks and rivers. Recently, Dr. 
Van Noote made known in a scientific periodical ad- 
ditional facts which far surpass anything known 
hitherto regarding flesheating plants. In the jungle 
in the neigpbourhood of Unarang near Samarang in 
Java there are said to be trees which catch birds. 
The truth of thislies beyond any doubt.. Observation 
has established the fact that birds do get entangled 
among the flowers which grow in clusters on these 
trees and secrete a sticky substance. Birds when 
once they get caughtin this substance cannot come 
away. They die and are decomposed till at length 
the bones alone remain. It is certain that in this 
instance we have to do witha bird-catching tree, but 
the question arises; does the tree feed itself with 
the flesh of the birds? On these trees, observers 
have found birds just caught still alive, dead birds, 
and skeletons in various stages of decomposition 
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Living birds released fromthe grip of the tree, always 
die within a couple of days. The importance of this 
information is manifest. The Batavia Nieuwsblad from 
which the forgoing particulars are taken, urges people 
who may happen to frequent the jungle in question 
to take strict note of the phenomenon, and secure for 
examination a branch with flowers of the bird-catch- 
ing (see. Such a botanical rarity calls for close in- 
vestigation, 

It is reported that the beer brewed at Batavia is 
of such a nature, as to fully establish the fact, that 
a brewery in Jaya is not only practicable but also 
remunerative. The quality of the brew has proved 
incontestably excellent, and compares favourably with 
that of beer imported from Holland, 

The Surabaya sugar planters’ association has just 
published statistical returns regarding that branch of 
plantation enterprise there. The times are so hard 
in that quarter that out of 183 estates which grew 
sugar there last year, no less than 12 have suspended 
operations this year. The Java sugar yield in 1887 
is estimated at nearly five and a quarter millions of 
piculs against a total of over six millions in 1886. 

In parts of Java where tobacco growing used to 
flourish, that branch of industry is now in decadence. 
Several estates have proyed so unremunerative as to 


be abandoned. 
ieee reas 

Errncrg or Tra-rasrinc.—The abuse of alcohol, 
tobacco, opium and quinine seriously affects the 
sight, but tea has not been considered liable to 
have such influence. The greatest of Russian tea 
merchants, M, Molchanoff, has, however, been 
seeking treatment in Paris for weakness of vision 
induced by the prolonged practice of tea-tasting. 
—American Cultivator. 

“Tre Tropica, Agericutrurntsr” is attracting 
the attention, we are glad to find, of enlightened 
administrators in the Southern Colonies, Last 
mail brought us an order sent by direction of the 
Minister of Public Instruction in New South Wales, 
for three complete sets of our six volumes of the 
T. A. for use in his Department. A large portion 
of New South Wales, it will be remembered, is 
sub-tropical, and some ex-Ceylon planters like 
Messrs. Blueti and John Gray are we believe 
among the cultivators of sugar and other tropical 
products on the Clarence river and other districts 
of that colony bordering on Queensland. 

Provenina Matrcues, Exmurrions, &c.—The Madras 
Director of Agriculture reports:—In this connection 
I must refer to a fact of great promise. A student 
of the School of Agriculture, by name Sami Aiyangar, 
the son of a well-to-do Brahman landholder in the 
Tinnevelly district, undertook to spend his school 
recess in the months of July and August 1885, in hold- 
ing, in his native district, a series of ploughing demon- 
strations wherein he showed the advantages of using im- 
proved ploughs practically. A large number of ryots 
witnessed his demonstrations and showed much inter- 
est in them. A demand for the improved ploughs arose, 
which, it isunderstood,a local agricultural association 
has taken steps to meet by local manufacture. Govern- 
ment expressed their satisfaction with Sami Aiyangar’s 
efforts and directed his report to be printed and laid 
on the Hditors’ table. His travelling expenses were 
paid and a further sum of Rs. 200 was placed at his 
disposal to enable him to conduct similar demonstra- 
tions during his recess in July and August last. A 
sort of travelling ploughing show was then held by 
him, under the supervision of the Assistant Director, 
Mr. Benson, in the South Arcot, Tanjore, ‘Trichinopoly, 
Madura and ‘Tinnevelly districts. The leading firms 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of agricultural 
implements furnished patterns for exbibition and made 
arrangments for carryng with the party a stock of im- 
plements in order that ryots might be supplied with 
such patterns as met with their approval. 

Tim Chins Tra ‘Trapr.—A correspondent 
writes from Shanghai, under date 8th July: 
—Itmay interest you to know that nearly all tho 


chazees (tea tasters) from home this year for the 
Hankow market brought out samples of Ceylon 
and Indian teas, showing that they now realise 
the necessity of something being done to im- 
prove the manufacture of China teas. This I fear 
will be a difficult matter as far as the Hankow and 
Kuikiang market are concerned, as so long as the 
teamen (native) find buyers for their teas they 
won’t improve the manufacture of them, 
The teamenin Canton are more alive to the fact 
that it will be more to their advantage to follow 
the advice which hasbeen for some years brought 
before them by foreign buyers, namely that unless 
they look to the manufacture of their teas and 
improve it they will be atno distant time left out 
in the cold by Indian and Ceylon teas,” 


Corrsz Done vor—Brtrer Try Cuicory!— 
Such is the heading put to the following extrac’ 
from the Norwich Argus by the correspondent 
who sends it to us, and who adds:—‘ Another 
rare opportunity for the sanguine to make a fortune 
—or experience: another prickly-comtrey failure !”’ 

Chicory is a perennial plant seldom grown in 
England, but there is no reason why it should not 
be cultivated, the soil and climate being suitable. 
It has a root similar to a carrot, but smaller, giow- 
ing one to two feet in the ground. The plant is in 
the form of a lettuce, bearing after the first year 
biue flowers upon a rough leafy stem, which shoots 
up from one to six feet high. It has long been 
grown on the Continent as a herbage and pasturage 
plant, while the roots, as 1s well known, are largely 
used as a substitute for coffee. It was introduced 
into this country by Arthur Young in 1780, and was 
grown principally for sheep-feed; it was at that 
time found very profitable,as it did well on almost 
any kind of land, and was considered to keep more 
sheep per acre during the early summer months 
than any other kind of herbage plant. Lucerne will 
not succeed onany soil not of the best quality, but 
chicory has been found profitable on poor sandy soils 
which are weak and require rest, as well as on richer 
soils. It will last for seven or eight years, and yield 
several cuttings each year, though a full crop 
is not obtained the first year. The mode of culture for 
a fodder of herbage crop in this country has been 
as follows:—Prepare the soil by thorough cleansing 
and pulverisation as early in the spring as the 
weather will permit; apply a good coat of partially- 
decayed farm-yard dung, and drill in the seed dur- 
ine March, about four lb. per acre, with about nine 
inches between the rows. When the plants are 
about five inches high they should be carefully 
singled out, leaving them about six inches apart. 
Of course the land should be kept well clean, especi- 
ally in the first season, and afterwards ordinary at- 
tention will suffice. ‘he crop will continue luxuriant 
for five years at least, and frequently for eight or ten 
years ; when the plants being to show signs of f: ilure, 
the land should be cleared of the roots, and another 
course of cropping pursued for a few years. ‘he 
crop is more useful to consume in hovel or yard 
than to graze. Although it will fatten a considerable 
number of sheep, they nip off the radical leaves 
shooting up close to the ground, and the stalks do 
not afford them sufficient nutriment. When allowed 
to attain its full growth, but not permitting the 
{lower to appear, its full perfection is reached, and, 
being then cut off close to the ground, is relished 
by all kindsof stock. It isa plant of speedy growth 
and whether the season is wet or dry, can be de- 
pended upon, The plant has also been grown in Englard 
as a root-crop, being used when dried as a sulstit- 
ute for coffee, but the profit attending this mode 
of growing it would seem to be uncertain, the crop 
varying from eight to sixteen tons ap acre, and the 
expenses being heavy. ‘There seems, however, 110 
reason why it should not be grown as herbage 
plant for the use of cattle nnd sheep, especially by 
small occupiers. At the present time it is searcely 
heard of m Englind, but probably it might agaim 
be grown with advantage to all concerned. 
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FRUITS OF SIERRA LEONE, 


The following is.from a report by the honorary 
secretary of the Sierra Leone Botanical Society on 
the fruits of that settlement, printed in the Board of 
Trade Journal :— 


“The chief fruits grown in Sierra Leone, together 
with prices locally obtained, are as follows :—The pine- 
apple, sold at 10d. per dozen; the banana, sold at 8d. 
a bunch; the cashew; coconuts, sold at 6d. per dozen ; 
the cucumber; the red guava, sold at about 2s. per 
bushel; the white guava; the lime, sold at 6d. to 8d, 
per hundred; the locust;* the mango, sold at 3d. per 
dozen; the orange; the papaw; the pear,} sold at 6d. 
to 9d. per dozen; the plantain, sold at 3d. to 8d. per 
bunch, and the black or velvet tamarind. 

The chief fruits exported in a green state are pine- 
apples, bananas, plantains, pears, mangoes, limes, and 
oranges, of which pine-apples constitute the bulk of the 
export to Great Britain and France. It would appear 
from the Custom-house returns that during the year 
1883 as many as 68,792 pines were exported to the 
Unitet Kingdom and France. This quantity could be 
anpually maintained and considerably exceeded if the 
trade were remuneratiye, and the large quantities 
which are produced inthe Timneh country induced 
to flow abroad through the settlement, But the loss 
sustained by the fruits arriving at their destination 
in bad condition has checked the continuity of the 
supply and growth of exports. 

** Almost thé whole of the bananas, plantains, pears, 
mangoes, limes, and oranges grown in Sierra Leone 
go to the Gambia, Goree, and Senegal, whilst some 
pines also are exported to those places. 

‘There is no export of preserved fruits, and coco- 
nut is the only fruit of the settlement exported ina 
dry state, and in that state, in which it takes the 
name of coprah, it is not used as fruit. 

“But the waste of economic matter in the shape 
of shell, husk, and fibre thrown away after separation 
of the kernel for coprah, and perhaps the reduction 
in the price of coprah during the past four or five 
years, have stimulated the growth since last year of 
an export of coconuts in husk, chiefly to Europe, 
where the now neglected materials may be used in the 
manufacture of ropes and matting, and the kernel in 
its free state used as fruit. ; 

“Besides the suggestion just made relative to coco- 
nuts, it is not unworthy of record regarding mango, 
that its abundance and cheapness here, and the capacity 
which Sierra Leone has for its increased production, 
are conditions which point to the necessity for study- 
ing how and where it may be turned to account as 
an article of export, either green to be used in the 
manufacture of spirits, which it is said may be pro- 
fitably prodiiced from it, or for composition as fruit, 
or in a dried or preserved state. When in a fresh 
state, and before it is fully ripe, it is employed locally 
as, and is found to be good substitute for English 
apple sauce. 

“Like pine-apples, the other exportable fruits above 
referred to may be produced in larger quantities than 
the present yield, but the drawbacks to their more 
extensive production, and to a greater investment in the 
fruit trade, are mainly for the Gambia, Goree, and 
Senegal countries almost destitute of fruits, the want 
of regular steam communication with them, and of 
precision in the dates of arrival and departure of the 
steam vessels now taking freight from Sierra Leone; 
and for Europe, the absence of quick transit, as well 
as vessels specially adapted for receiving and convey- 
ing fruit. 

“The export trade in two of the fruits of the 
settlement is likely to gain a new impetus, viz., cahsew 
and velvet tamarind, for the stone of the cashew is 


in great demand in Germany, where it is used in - 


confectionery, and is sold there at 9s. a cwt., though 


* (nery —loquat ?—Ep. 

+ i’cavs plentiful in the markets of Sierra Leone? 
If the true pear is meant and not the avocada, it 
would be interesting to know what variety ?—Ip, 


it is only thrown into the dust heap here.* Velvet 
tamarind is being somewhat extensively used in phar- 
macy in France. The knowledge of the demand for 
these fruits in Hurope is all that is necessary to infuse 
activity in their cultivation, and in their export hence.” 
—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


ee ee 
OF GRASS-CULTTERS. 


Excepting down in Lower Bengal, Assam and Bombay, 
where grass grows luxuriantly and where the sickle 
is required to cut it, the /ioorpais the implement used 
by the grass-cutter throughout India generally. For 
the luxuriant growth of preserved grasslands in canton- 
ments and rulkh lands and on railway embankments, 
the sickle is also requisitioned, but for cutting grass 
of which the roots torm the bulk, the koorpa is essen- 
tial. We are all familiar with the sickle, but the keorpa 
may require a little description here, not because it is 
an unfamiliar object—nothing of the sort—but its asso- 
ciations with so humble an individual as the grass- 
cutter may have left it overlooked. It can be briefly 
described as a piece of iron about 8 inches long, 4% 
broad aud about ¢ to 4 an inch thick; one andof which 
is broadened and made sharp for cutting up the grass 
roots; the other end being spiked and fitted into a 
wooden handle. Koorpas are made out of old wheel- 
tyres axles or indeed any piece of iron capable of 
being wrought and are of various sizes; the dimensions 
given being the average. The young grass-cutter has 
a diminutive weapon made for him which as he advances 
in years, is replaced bya heavier one, until he is able 
with increasing strength,to handle the “regulation” 
koorpa. Economic reasons often weigh with the grass- 
cutter in selecting his koorpa. For instance, I asked 
Shaddan one day why he used such an unwieldy 
koorpa—his particular koorpa weighing at least seven 
pounds. His auswer given readily enough was that it 
would last all the longer, and as he happened to have 
secured a good piece of iron, he got Boor Singh the 
Sudder Johar, to make him the koorpa in question, and 
as it was getting lessin size every day with constant 
use and sharpening, it would in a few years, be of 
comfortable dimensions. Shaddan showed me a koorpa - 
once his grandfather’s, now a small etump a few inches » 
long. This Shaddan, had rehandled for hisson Thiria, 
who, he said, was learning to use it pretty well, and 
for whom some fine day he would have to get another 
one, whenit would be handed over to a still younger 
son. Thus, you see that the doorpa is made in the first 
instance, by the grass cutter, of serviceable but un- 
wieldy size. Aftera few years it gets gradually smaller 
when he hands over the now short stump to his son 
to practise grass-cutting on. When the koorpa is no 
longer serviceable for cutting up grass-roots, the handle 
is taken out and the spiked end driven into the wall 
of the grass-cutter’s hut, where it serves as a peg 
for hanging the grass nebon, There is some ingenuity 
displayed in the making of koorpa handles. The main 
object seems to be to have a slight bend in the middle, 
this bend gives the needful fulerum, enabling the 
grass-cutter to root up his grass more zeadily. The 
grass-cutter’s hoorpa is as essential to him as the 
curry stone is toa bowarchi, or a stick to a chowkedur; 
and it is always carried ready to chop up any tuft that 
may offer. Aoorpas seem to vary little in appearance 
throughout India. Another article comprised in the 
stock-in-trade of the grass-cutter is the kanta, a forked 
branch of the babul or peepul tree—an article about 
one yard long, fork and all. This is used by him for 
beating out the soil from the roots of the grass. 

The jhola or net completes the three articles required 
by the grass-cutter, and is an ordinary twine-made 
net, capable of holding a maund or so of grass. 

To the grass-cutter, the monsoons are a godsend 
indeed; for then the grass sprouts up and he can with 
little difficulty cut from two to three maunds a day. 
It is after a long drought that the grass-cutter finds 


* Beyond measure strange, for in Ceylon the kernel 
of the cashew constitutes not merely a confection but 
a food,—Ep, f "i 
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his work arduous. He not only finds it difficult to 
collect his maund or two daily, owing to the scarcity 
of grass; but has often to go long distances—in some 
stations 14or15 miles—to rivers, the moisture from 
which preserves a little succour for the grass op its 
bank. Where rivers are out of the question, the 
grass-cutters are sorely tried. One may see them on 
the parched and arid plaius trying to get a few tufts 
of grass on the shady side of nul/as and mounds, or 
furtively stealing round villages where the moisture 
from irrigation permits old tufts to spring up on the 
borders of tobacco, pumpkin or other vegetable plots. 
The grass-cutter, often im his incursions into these 
preserved lands, is laid hands on by the villagers, 
and it is only owing tuo his speed of foot that many 
fatalities are averted, The grass-cutter, knowing 
well he is on forbidden ground, soon “makes tracks” 
when he sees any one coming. The commotion 
caused by the event of a grass-cutter being pounced 
on by the villagers is ludicrous in the extreme—men, 
women and children, with the usual accompaniment 
of pariah dogs, all howling and yelling after the un- 
fortunate 1unaway as he makes off with his pound 
or two of grassslung over his shoulder, and his pigtail 
flying behind him. The grass-cutter is not always so 
lucky as to escape unscathed, and many a man can 
show you marks of these encounters. He will also 
smilingly refer to his sharp /oorpa as accounting for 
many a vicious cut made at his would-be capturers. 
Thus passing through many vicissitudes, the unfortunate 
grass-cutter, after a long day’s work, lasting often 
from 8a.m, to midnight, tired, worn out and hungry, 
has earned the miserable sum. of four to six aunas, 
out of which he has to keep his tat and family too, 
if he has got one. No wonder, under these circum- 
stances, the grass-cutter has recourse to the reprehensible 
practice of damping his grass. On his return from 
his day’s work the grass cutter, who has to be careful 
of his hardly accumulated gathering takes it into his 
hut with him to keepit secure; previously giving it 
a dash of water. Naturally, grass so subjected gets 
fusty through being kept in a closed hut all night 
and is scarcely calculated to keep animals in good 
condition. In the early morning the grass-cutter is 
up betimes, and gives his grass an extra dash of water 
to ‘liven it up.” 

He will tell you, of course that its dampness is due 
to the moist nature of the soil on the river-bank 
where he cut it yesterday. Now from this practice, 
as well as the fact that grass-cutters are in the habit 
of grubbing up grass from delectable spots, where 
dead animals have been thrown out to rot, it may be 
assumed that the grass-cutter’s only care is to get 
his quantum of grass as best he can. He considers 
not that the animal may have died from anthrax, fever 
or other malignant and infectious diseases; or that 
some millions of the bacteria spore or germ of the 
disease may be carried in by him in his bundle of 
grass. But you whoemploy him find your horses die 
from anthrax, or plettro-pneumonia. If you command 
a regiment of cavalry, your horses are reduced by a 
troop or tio, if you don’t lose half your regiment 
in the event of Mr. Grass-cutter cutting up those 
luxuriant tufts over the last resting place of zemindar 
Mahomdu’s favourite mare, who, it seems, one day 
refused her usual feed of goor and chunia, swelled 
up about the head, ran from eyes and nose for a 
day or two, and died. Wah! Wah!. 

The wretched brutes one sees-at the end of cava!ry 
troop lines, or outside grass-cutter’s huts, feeding on 
the modicum of grain which Government have ordained 
the grass-cutter must feed his tat on are, to say the 
least of them, a disyrace to humanity, They are weak, 
attenuuted, sore-backed brutes, cow-hocked, with their 
four kness knocking together in such a fashion as to 
impress one with the idea that they are about to 
double up altogether. Notice these brutes, as they start 
off on their day’s work about 8 a.m. bestridden by 
the lanky grass-cutiter, with his hubble-bubble alight; 
oras they come home late at night laden with grass, 
and with the lanky grass-cutter still on the top 
Jabouring along, stumbling every other step from sheer 
debility, and judge for yourself if such a system is 


creditable to us. But it may be asked where is the 
remedy? The answer is to have carefully selected 
grass lands well irrigated, whence yon can ensure 
plentiful supply of grass all the year round. With 
these and a few fields of lucerne you can make up 
a comparatively laxative fodder which will counteract 
the foul and flatulent, though nutritious chunna on 
which you feed your horses as a rule, Surely, wherever 
Government have cayalry or cattle of any sort, they 
can enclose a piece of land for grass production as 
well. They can do this for parade grounds and 
cantonments; and, the civil portion of the community, 
having regard for sound wholesome grass crops, can 
manage to do likewise. It remains in this nineteenth 
century to be recorded that a powerful Government 
with an unlimited exchequer, allow their cavalry horses 
to die from contagious and infectious diseases; their 
men from diseases brought on from drinking impure 
milk and eating unsound and diseased meat: and all 
because no one will take the trouble to select good 
grass lands, 

The grass-cutter is about the most miserable and 
hard-worked mortal, employed under the benificent 
Sarkar, and his state requires looking into, not only 
on his account alone, but with a view to lessening 
those outbreaks of anthrax, &c., that are, in the main, 
caused through horses being fed on infected grass, 
an annual loss that would more than cover the most 
elaborate and secure grass-scheme that could be 
devised. 

Tt is feared that there is less known than there 
should be about the grass-cutter and his works gen- 
erally. —J. J. in C, and M. Gazette. 


Sp 


THE MAHOGANY TREE IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


In a paper sent tous by the Madras Government, 
Mr. Gamble, the Oonservator of Forests for the 
Northern Circle, reported on Mahogany seed and some 
plants which he had distributed. 

3. The Collector of Kistna reports as follows :— 

“The mahogany trees, about 1,200 in number, were 
planted out 8636 in the Weld plantation at Masuli- 
patam. They were underplanted 9x9 with other 
indigenous and exotic species, list of which is enclosed. 

*“The plantation has not been surveyed, but is 
probably between 60 and 80 acres. The soil is sandy 
containing a varying proportion of clay and shows 
in places slight traces of salt. 

“The mahogany are thriving well and are from 2 
to 4 feet high. Very fow of them have died up to 
date, although they, in common with many other 
species, have lost many leaves and their terminal 
shoots through the attacks of a caterpillar; of the 
other trees Terminalia Arjuna and Cedrela Toona seem 
to be thriving best. But it is impossible to pronounce 
a decided opinion regarding either them or the 
mahoganies till they have passed through the ordeal 
of the approaching hot weather. 

“There are about 3,780 plants in pots in the nursery 
which will be ready to plant out next July.” 

The District Vorest-ofticer gave me good accounts 
of this plantation on the occasion of my recent visit 
to the district, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be asuccess. But the other trees must not be allowed 
to overtop and kill the mahogany. 

4, Krom Nellore a full report has been received 
which is as follows :— 

“1, The first lot of seed supplied by you in 1885 
gave 300 plants, of which 105 died and 195-were put 
out into the jungle in January 1886, viz.:— 

In the 5th Khandam near Khasba 140 plants 
- 2nd of ;, Penubakam 55 “A 
Of the former four have died since and three of 
the latter. They have not grown very well, but they 
are still healthy and strong. 

2. Seven hundred plants were sent by you from 
Madras in August 1886. Of these, 650 were allotted 
for planting on some good land near Penubakam 
village, which was cleared of all jungle, a few large 


by 
ce 


trees only being left, 
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“Out of the 650, 96 plants died before the land 
was ready so that only 554 were planted out at 
thirty feet ; eighty-six have died since, /eaving 468 as 
alwe on 25th January 1887. They are looking well 
and seem likely to make some good growth in the 
hot weather. They did not suffer much from the 
cyclone. I am now having them shaded with alli 
branches and a chatti will be buried near each plant 
to ensure proper watering and to induce the roots 
to grow downwards. 

‘Phe remaining fifty plants (out of the 700) were 
sent to Khasba, where thirty-one were planted at 
about thirty feet distance on the high Jand near the 
Forest-office and twelve near on the Jow land near the 
Kuppam where the soil is good; the remaining seven 
plants died on the way up. 

“Out of the forty-three plants put out, there are 
only thirty-five now alive and growing well, eight 
plants having been killed by the storm of November 
9th 


“3, 10 Ib. of seed were received from you in 
September and October 1886. The whole was sown 
at once at Sriharikét in small palmyra baskets (one 
seed to each) and orders given that the directions 
for sowing, which accompanied the seed, should be 
carefully attended to. 

“The sowings only gave— 
: Of which died on 

25th January. 

240 plante at Khasba 11 
322 do. at Penubakam 14 
So that there are only available— 
229 at Khasba. 
308 ,, Penubakam. 


Total hi 587 


“There are mostly well-grown seedlings 6—12 inches 
high, firmly established and ought to be planted out 
immediately. Instead of transplanting from the small 
basket where it rotted, the basket was slipped inside 
a larger one, the intervening space being filled with 
earth. With this plan there is much less risk in 
transplanting and one is quite sure of the roots being 
neither injured nor doubled up. 

“ Conclusions—The results of the last sowing are 
disappointing, but as the forester appears to have 
done the work with great care, the only mistake being 
that he sowed the seed at Khasba in sand instead 
of in good soil, I conclude that the seed was not so 
good as that sent before, The seed was also received 
too late in the season, being sown just before the 
rains, # large number of the seeds probably rotten 
before they could germinate. 

*¢In future no mahogany ought to be sown after 
August 1st. Although the plants received from 
Madras looked well, it is improbable that they will 
grow to any size, as most of them had been pot-bound 


before being put into the baskets and had long roots, | 


which in some cases, I found have been doubled up 
on transplanting in Madras.” 

The Conservator is in hopes that the cultivation of 
mahogany ona large scale at Sriharikdt will succeed. 

5. The Collector of Ouddapah forwards a full detailed 
account of the progress of mahogany planting drawn 
up by Mr, O. L. Toussaint, Sub-Assistant Conservator 
of Forests, which is given as enclosure to this letter. 

The Conservator lately visited the Pallegundala- 
madugu plantation and was pleased with the way it had 
been made. The plants grown by the department had 
done well, those received from the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, through the Director of Revenue Settlement 
and Agriculture, had been badly basketted and were 
eaten by white-ants, the experience thus coinciding 
with that recorded from Nellore. 

6, The following report illustrated by a map (enclosed) 
has been received from the Collector of Nilgiris:— 

“The mahogany plants reared from the two first 
consignment of seeds sent in August and October 
1885 were 7,300, of which 6,000 were basketted between 
April and June last. After they had been well 
established in the baskets, they were put at an average 
distance of 22x23 feet apart, between June and 


| at Balapalle. 


November 1886, in compartments Nos, 5, 4, 3, 2 
and part of one in block No. IV of Kullar reserve, 
with 1,200 unbasketted and big plants; 700 Berriya 
Ammonilla have also been planted here and there 
peipreen the mahogany plants in compartments Nos. 5 
and 4, 

“The ranger could not plant all of them at once 
in consequence of the weather haying been very un- 
favorable, and he had to wait for wet days for 
several months. There were only sixty-three casualties 
and the rest are in flourishing condition, especially 
those on the bed of the stream. 

‘“‘The height of those planted on the bank of the 
stream is from 14 to 4; feet and of those on the 
higher ground is 12 to 18 inches in some places and 
in others of similar height as those on the wet 
ground, 

“The accompanying plan, prepared by the Coonoor 
ranger, shows the area stocked with mahogany. 

“The 10 lb, of the seeds with the Conservator’s 
No. 1318 A. dated 3rd September 1886, were sown 
on the 30th of the same month in Kullar nursery 
beds. The number of seeds were 11,145, of which 
4,098 germinated after the 6th day and the rest of 
the seeds did not sprout. The present height of the 
plants is from 5 to 6 inches, and they are healthy. 
The moist locality appears to suit the plants better 
than dry places. All these plants are being basket- 
ted and looked after carefully.” 

The Conservator has several times visited this plant- 
ation and been quite satisfied with the work done. 
He considers that so far we may consider the plant- 
ation a decided success. The area is about 100 acres. 
It will be further noticed in an Inspection Note now 
under preparation. 

7. The experimental cultivation of mahogany had 
better perhaps in the future be confined to Sribarikét 
and the lower forests of the Nilgiris. It is of no 
use to make small plantations in a case like this ; 
the only way to really prove that muhogany can be 
properly grown, and to produce some result commen- 
surate with the expenditure, is to work on a suffi- 
ciently large area. ? 

Enctosurz No, 1, 


Report on the Mahogany Plantations, Kodur Range, 
Cuddapah District. 2 ; 

There are two plantations in this range under the 
management of the Forest Department, one on the 
Seshachellam hills and the other on low ground at 
the foot of the Velligoudas, Ths former is called 
the Aremanibanda plantation and the latter is known 
by the name of Pallegundalamadugu, 

2. Aremanibanda pilantation—Situation—The plant- 
ation lies in the Seshachellam reserved forest about 
four miles west of the village of Settigunta within 
the wall of the old Balapalle west reserve, and is 
approached from Settigunta by a rough bridle-path 
and from Balapalle by the Mogalipenta forest road, 
which runs within half-a-mile of the plantation. It 
is situated on a level bit of ground in an elevated - 
valley between the outer and second ridges of the 
Seshachellam range at the head of a gorge, which 
runs south-east and opens out in the low country 
The altitude is about 1,000 feet above 
the sea. There are two plots here containing maho- 
gany, one on either side of a small stream. 

3. The first plot is a clearing in a bamboo brake, 
about 3 acres in area. A few standards of Terminalia 
bellerieca and Lombax Malabaricum have been left, but 
afford no cover. The soilisadark, clayey loam, over- 
lying a bed of rocks which crop up at the eastern 
edge of the plantation and form the bed of the stream 
above mentioned. The soil appears to be deep, and, 
judging from the appearance of the Bombax and from 
the fact that it is found here, it may be inferred is 
moist all the year round. It was planted with young 
mahogany partly in 1883-84 and partly in 1884-85, 
the plants being put out in baskets when about 3 
inches and 4 inches high. There were altogether in 
this plot 139 plants in pits, which are in lines. The 
distance between the lines and plants in the lines is 
the same, viz,, 30 feet. Highty-six plants now survive. 


-The undergrowth now consists of dense grass and 
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many herbs. The lines are kept clear. The plant- 
ation is sheltered on all sides except the east. It is 
open to the north-east monsoon, but somewhat 
sheltered from the south-west. The same remarks 
apply to insolation; it gets the morning sun full, but 
the forest shelters it during the hottest part of the 
day. The majority of those plants which survive are 
looking very healthy and on the whole growth has been 
rapid. The average height now is about 35 feet, some 
plants are between 4 feet and 5 feet, while one 
is G feet and has a girth of about 6 inches. The 
crowns look healthy, and the leaves are of a good 
green. In most cases the plants have a bush of leading 
shoots instead of one healthy one, and in some instances 
the stem has forked from the ground. ‘This is due 
to browsing by sambhur and jungle-sheep. The plants 
must have great recuperative power, judging from 
the quantity of new shoots. The plantation is fenced 
round with a bamboo fence except on the eastern edge, 
where, as before mentioned, the rocks crop up and it 
is impossible to drive in stakes. 

4, The second plot lies about a furlong from the 
first on the other side of the stream. It is also a 
clearing in the bamboo brake, about 1+ acres in extent, 
and protected on all sides, The plants here were 
planted in 1884-85. Out of seventy-one plants put 
down, some fifty survive. The soil is not so free as 
in the first plot. The average height of the plants 
is about 24 feet. The stems in all are very thin, 
and they do not seem to be doing very well, and 
are not so healthy-looking as the trees in the other 
plot. This plotis also subject to the attacks of deer. 

In other respects what was said of the first plot 
also applies to this one. 4 

5. Cost.—A special watchman is employed on R6 
per mensem, His duty is to free the plants of 
weeds, keep the fence in order, hunt off wild animals, 
and in the hot weather to water the plants. There 
is water in the stream all the year round. The plants 
are hand-watered. The whole cost to the end of 1886 
has been about R600. 

6. Pallegundalamadugu plantation. —This plot is 
situated at the foot of the Velligonda hills in the 
Settigunta reserved forest, within and near the north- 
ern boundary of the old Balapalle east reserve. It 
covers an area of 30 acres and lies on fairly level 
ground with a gentle slope away from the hills. The 
soil is a clayey loam, dark and moist, and in some 
places nearly akin to humus. On the top of the 
slope it is not quite so good as in other places, for it 
is stiffer, lighter in color and there are more stones. 
No regular clearing has been made here as in Are- 
manibanda. The mahoganies are planted in suitable 
spots in a bamboo brake not pure, some of the com- 
panion trees being Terminalias, Anogeissus, Hugenias, 
Vitw, Pterospermum suberifolium, and species of Ficus, 
The undergrowth consists of Murraya Keonigii, Indigo- 
fera, and dense grass in places. In some _ spots 
there is uo undergrowth at all, the soil being covered 
with a good layer of dead and decaying leaves, 
The plantation is open to the south-west monsoon 
and partly sheltered by the hills from the north-east 
monsoon. It does not suffer from excessive insolation 
at any time of the day, as the brake is pretty dense 
and there is a good deal of shade. 

7. In this plantation 1,650 plants were put ontin 
baskets in 2-cube pits; 500 of them came from the 
Agri-Horticultural Society's garden at Madras, the 
rest were raised and basketted in the neighbouring 
Balapalle nursery. They were planted in the begin- 
ning of July 1886, when the average height of the 
lants was about 9 inches. ‘Their average height now 
is about 2 feet, some individuals being over 3 feet. 
There are a good many failures, due partly to bad 
basketting. White-ants abound, but their depredations 
seem to be confined to a small area, For the first 
two months or so the plantation got little or no 
rain, and probably a good many plants suffered 
in consequence. ‘Those that survive are looking 
healthy, and a great many are putting forth new 
leaves. The crowns are full and the leaves of a 
rich green color. One or two plants have been dug 
up by bears. Mr. Toussaint noticed one plant that 


had been bitten clean off from the root collum, and 
the stem had marks on it of very sharp teeth, as 
though the animal wanted to get the epidermis off. 
The marks looked like those left by the teeth of 
rodents. 

9. Cost of upkeep—Maintenance operations:—No 
special watchman ig employed here. The plants are 
not watered, Maintenance operations are confined 
to clearing cover above the plants and thinning the 
brake generally, which is done by the watchmen of 
the adjoining forest. The cost up to the end of 
1886 may be put down at R150. 

10. Means of communication,—A bandy track runs 
from the village of Settigunta to the plantation and 
another from Balapalle nursery. By the latter track 
carts can bring plants to fill up blanks, which are 
to be filled up with more mahoganies, AXylia dolabri- 
formis, red sanders. and Acrocarpus fasimifolius. 

ll. On the 20th and 21st September 5 Ib. 
of mahogany seed were sown in the Balapalle 
nursery. By the middle of October nearly all 
had germinated, and are now about 4 inches or 
5 inches high and are looking very wel!. The failures 
are not many, and probably about 1,000 or 1,500 plants 
will be reared. 

(Signed) A. W. B. Hiacens, 


District Forest-ofticer, 


Resolution—dated 20th May 1887.—The results of 
the experiment appear on the whole to be fairly 
satisfactory, though it seems likely that better 
results would have been obtained in the Cuddapah 
district and elsewhere if more attention had been 
paid to the protection of the young plants from the 
attacks of deer and insects. The Board support the 
Conservator’s proposal in paragraph 7 of the foregoing 
letter, but consider that as the results in the Kistna 
district seem to promise well, the experiment should 
be continued there also. It is obvious, however, that 
much closer and more careful supervision of the young 
plantations than they seem to have received in the 
Northern Circle is essential if the plants are to be 
successfully reared. 


—»———___ 


Tue Bericept or Baru Fruirv.—According toa 
London market report in the Chemist and Druggist, 
this fruit was without demand. At auction 450 
whole fruits, with soft pale pulp, were offered 
and bought in at 3d. each. 


THe EocRASIAN, AND ANGLO-INDIAN SETTLEMENTS 
are thus referred to in the Madras Report of the Agri- 
cultural Dept. for 1885-86:—Mr. Glenny, when acting 
as Director, visited the settlements in the Mysore terri- 
tory formed by the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associ- 
ation of South India and found them in a prosperous 
condition. The settlers are men of moderate means 
and have taken to cultivation the ordinary cereals of 
the country, fruit and vegetable growing, preserving, 
poultry-farming, pork and bacon curing, &c. Mr. 
Glenny obtained the permission of Government to 
lend, for the common use of the settlers, an Aden 
bull and a donkey stallion. 


Fisre Macutnres.—With reference to plantain stems 
the Madras Agricultural Report states :—It was found 
in these experiments that the cost of extracting the fibre 
ran up to about 3°6 as per lb.—a price quite prohibit- 
ing the extraction of the fibre commercially. As has 
been noted in previous reports, what is required is a 
simple machine to squeeze the stems and extract 
the fibre ; such a onehas, itis believed, been devised 
by Major Jobnston of Mettupdlaiyam, but has not 
been yet introduced to the public, Inquiries in 
Mauritius resulted during the year in a decision 
of Government that, looking at the dangerous 
character of the machines, it was not advisable to take 
any steps to introduce the * Cassitéti and “ Gratteuse ” 
for the purpose of extracting fibre from the aloe and 
other plants. It appears also that the extraction of 
fibre from the aloe is still in its experimental stage in 
Mauritius, 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUGTS, 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 


BEES’ WAX, White 
Yellow 


Red 


CARDAMOMS Malabar 
and Ceylon 

Aleppee 
Tellicherry 


Mangalore 
Long Ceylon 


CINNAMON Ists 


Chips 
COCOA, Ceylon ... on 


COFFEE CeylonPlantation 


Native 
Liberian 
fast Indian 


Native 

COIRROPE,Ceylon& Cochin 

FIBRE, Brush 4 

Stuffing ... 

COIR YARN, Ceylon 
Cochin 


Do 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ... 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ... 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut 


Rough 


GUM ARABIC, Madras... 
NUX VOMICA A 


MYRABOLANES Pale 


Pickings 
OIL, CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMON GRASS 
ORCHELLA WEED 
PEPPER, Malabar blk. sifted 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, 
Tellicherry, White 
PLUMBAGO Lump 


Chips 
dust 0 
RED WOOD a A 
SAPAN WOOD tea 
SANDAL WOOD, logs 

Do. chips ... 


SENNA, Tinnevelli 


TURMERIC, Madras 
Do. 


Do. 

Cochin... 
VANILLOES, Mauritius & 
Bourbon, Ilsts 

Q2nds 


3rds 
4th 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


ALOES, Sozsotrine and |Good and fine dry 
Hepatic...|Common and good 
«++| Good to fine bright 


CHILLIES, Zanzibar 


-|Fair to fine plant... 


-.|Medium 


+|Smallto bold... 
-|Bold to fine bold... 


--|Ordinary to superior 
--|Ordinary to fine ... 


--|Good to fine picked 


*/Good to fine heavy 
+ |Bright & good flavour ,.. 


--|Slight foul to fine bright 
*-|Fair and fine bold 
-|Bair to good flavor 


--|Good to fine bold green., 


“(Finger fair to fine bold 
‘/Bulbs whole 
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QUALITY. 


F {Slightiy softsih to good 


hard bright 


*...[Do. drossy & dark ditto... 
CINCHONA BARK—Crown 


Renewed ... 
Medium to fine Quill 
Spoke shavings ... 
Branch ... fap, 
Renewed ... 

Medium to good Quill .. 
Spoke shavings ... 
Branch ... 


Twig Ba) tes oa 
Clipped, bold, bright, fine 
Middling, stalky & lean 
Fair to fine plump clipped 
Good to fine 

Brownish 

Good & fine, washed, bat. 
Middling to good... 

Ord, to fine pale quill. 


” a” 


Woody and hard... 


»” »”» 


Bold to good bold 


Triage to ordinary ; 
Bold to fine bold colory... 
Middling to fine mid. 
Low mid.and Low grown 
Smalls a ose 
Good ordinary 


Medium to fine 
Small 09 

Good to fine ordinary 
Mid. coarse tofine straight 


+ |Ord. to fine long straight 


Coarse to fiae 


Roping fair to good 
Middling wormy to fine... 
Fair to fine fresh... ‘ 
Good to fine bold... 
Small andmedium 
Fair to fine bold.. 
Small ae 
Dark to fine pile 


--|Fair to fine bold fresh . 


Small ordinary and fair.. 


Common to middling 
Fair Coast.. 
Burnt and defective 


Mid. to fine, not woody... 
Fair to bold heavy 
», good ,, 


--|Bair to fine bright bold... 


Middling to good small... 
Ordinary to fine bright... 
Middling coated to good 
Inferior to fine ... 


Fair middling medium... 
Common dark and small 


Mixed middling Conient 
Do split iu 
Fine erystalised 6 a 9inch 
Foxy & reddish 548 ,, 


Lean & dry to middling 
under 6 inches 


QUOTATIONS 


|£6 a £7 5s 
£4 103 a £6 


.. {ls a 2s 6d 

{19 4d a 23 
.../6d a 1s 2d 
..(2d a 6d 


..|8d a 2s 
./6d a 25 


»..(ad @ 74 
(2d a 4d 
.|Ld 


23 a 2s 6d 
8dai1sl1ld 
1s 8d a 23 


+113 Gd a 23 


j6d a 1s 3d 
ls 4d a 33 


ii BA asd 


sda 1s 5d 


\7hd a 1s 24 


ba 853 a 903 
-. |723 a 773 
+. |60s a 703 


LOOs a 1104 


«| L003 a 1053 


353 a 1005 


... [87s a 943 
.../803 a 903 
+. (303 a 858 
..| 1003 a 1203 
..|953 a 1053 
++. |398 & 993 

+. /80s a 90S 


ta £15 
£10 a £35° 


| £8 a £17 

.| £12 a £30 
...| B11 a £32 
..| £10 a £13 


103 a 22s 


{35 6d a 19s 
.../799 a £5 
[325 a 523 
1303 a 50s 
...|203 a 2738 
» {298 a 105s 


103 a 153 
[53 a 83 


.../98 a 83 
«fds a 53 9d 
[os 6d 
a {4s a 436d 
isa 3s 


gia 1d 


.| gd a, 2d 


103 a 503 
7¢d a 8d 
{10d a 2s 6d 
93 a 153 

73 a 103 


43 a 103 
836da9s , 


j£410s a £4 15s 


5 a £7 


. | 620 a £44 
...|£510s a £22 


.|8d a 1s 

5d a 7a 

23d a4ed 

93 6d a 10s 3d 

% 9d a 93 64 
7s a 8s 


163 9d a 73 


173 a 2738 
16s a 203 


*,,./103 a 163 


Low, foxy, inferior and 
[pickings 


{ 


As a 8s 


1 £8 108 a £8 10s 
... (755 a £7108 
++, 409 & 829 


Ordinary and, middling... ia a 293 


July 1st, 1887.) 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


CLOVES, Zanzibar 


FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


CASTOR OIL, 1sts per oz 
2nds ,, 


BIOS aus 
paren e peas Assam, p 21 
Ib. 


Madagascar 


SAFFLOWER 


TAMARINDS 


FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


ALOES, Cape, per cwt- 


Na tal 
ARROW ROOT Natal per Ib. 


FROMCHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN [SLANDS. 


CAMPHOR, China, 7 cwt 
Japan 
GAMBIER, Cubes, ewt. 


Block [pr lb. 

GUTTA PERCHA, zeouin- 
Sumatra... 

Reboiled... 

White Borneo 


NUTIMBGS, large, per lb... 
Medium 
Small 

MACE, per lb. 


RHUBARB, Sun driel, per 
lb. 
High dried ... 


SAGO, Pearl, large, # ewt. 
medium ,,, 
small in 

Flour [per lb, 

TAPLOCA, Penang Flake 

Singapore... 
Flour “ 
Pearl 


and Pamba, per ee } Copa dull to fair eri lla 
os stems...) ,, fresh .../25d a 2d 
COCULUS INDICUS Fair "95 a 983d 
GALLS, Bussorah ) blue Pai | 
& Turkey v ewt, air to finedark blue ..,.578 a 603 
wt,|Good white ani green... 453 a 433 
GUM AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to fine jee .. 158 a 353 
ANIMI, washed, # ewt.|Picked fine pale in sorts,|£12 10sa £14 
part yellow and mixed/£10 a £11 103 
Bean & Peasize ditto ...\£4 103 a £8 
Mt Pare 4G dark bold... a a a 
serape edium & bold sor we. & £7 
ARABIC, E.I. & Aden ..|Sorts .., , ... 903 a 115s 
perewt.  Ghatti ...|Fair to fine ‘pale. ...|388 a 903 
Amrad cha)/Good and fine pale ..,.90s a £6 10s 
, Reddish clean .../348 a 688 
pee SOUS per eae fair to fine +1{398 @ 403 
wh. ightlystony and foul.,.|25s a 303 
KINO, per cwt. Pate toh ne bright [428 a 463 
MYRRH, picked ,, |Fair to fine pale ..|£6 a £7 103 
‘Aden sorts Middling to g20d 11]70s a 1003 
OLIBANUM, irop |Fair to fine white ...|438 a 553 
per cw. ,», |Beddish to middling -1 {828 a 443 
pi Ee sper to goud pale 38 a 183 
siftings ightl foul | to fine ...,L83 a 143 
INDIARUBBER Mozambilque, } nel hard ...(23 3d a 2s 60 
per lb. Ball & saus|age J white softish ..|ls 10d a 23 2d 


Nearly water white  ..,37d a 44d 
..|Fairand good pale et a 3d. 
.|Brownandbrownish ..,.2id a 23d 

Good to fine 183 a 93 6d 


Rangoon .., 

...|Good to fine pinky 
|Middling to fair 

.. Mid. to finedlacknot sto: ayppon a 14s 


..|Fair dry to fine bright .. 
..|Common & middling soft|8s a 24s 6d 


neal ass a4 pink 
a Oren to fine free .../343 Gd a 353 


..|Good to fine clean 


Inferior and barky Id a 8d 
3L’3 a 80’s, garbled 33 4d a 433i 
./33’3 a 95's 43 11d a 38 
-| L00’s a 160's ls 9d a 23 
.|Pale reddish to pale 33a 33 6d A 
Ordinary to red 23 6d a 23 
Chips ls 9d. a 23 j 
Good to fine sound 1s 6d a 33 
3d ais4d 


QUALITY | QUOT ATIC 


./L1}d a ls 


\Gool and fine bright 


“9d als 4d 


unripe root 5 
..|Ls 6d a 23 


liver 


Common foul and mixed 8da Ls 10d 
Fair to good clean Is6ia 2361 
Good to fine pinky & white 23 4d a 2364 
Fair to good black 1s LOid a 23 24 
“£4 103 a £51 
“\£3 53a £4 236 
Inferior and pickings ars a £1 103 


Stony and inferior Aa 63 


.|253 a 283 


253 a 393 
as “|Bda 42d 


-|Fair to fine 
Middling to fine 


Good, pure, & dry white oe a 633. 


Pressed none here — 
Good 
ime Clean Banj& Mac: 13- 
3arky to fair [sar 
Jommon to fine clean ... 


Darkordinary & middling 8 


Good to fine da 11d 4 
Dark, rouzh & mid: Ming ‘Bd a 8d ta 
Fair to fine (93 6 a 133 4 
a9 nay ise tee 1)3 a 123 ¢. 
9099. aa vee 93 a 103 6d re 
Good pinky to white .,,/S3 a 9s 4 
Fair to fine (2th 23d ; 
” ” nee Bras a 2§d — 
““/15s a 183 6d ® 
Bullets, per owt. T}253 a 27s a 
Medium he on (L839 x 193 5 
Sead ” ww (LT a igs 64, 
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THE SILO PRINCIPLE FOR CEYLON. 


A correspondent asks how far in our opinion 
the use of silo pits (for preserving fodder 
in a green state) might be adopted in some 
of our island districts which are more especi- 
ally liable to long-continued drought, such 
as has for more than half a year now dried up 
the tanks, diminished the rivers and streams, and 
destroyed the crops and pasturage in vast regions 
of the eastern, north-central and northern districts 
of the island. Our correspondent tells us how 
often it has come within his experience to see the 
sheep in such districts forced from want of grow- 


ing grass to kneel down and scrape with one foot 
until the roots of the herbage were exposed suffici- 
ently for them to tear them up and eat them: 
and he believes that if the use of silos became 
common the animals need not be driven to such an 
extremity. We have always ourselves understood, 
however, that during the season at which this 
practice is common, the sheep, when slaughtered, 
yield ‘sweeter meat than at any other time. Still 
we k/now that an enormous number of the graz- 
ing stock die off from sheer want of food when 
the rainfall has been long suspended, as is at 
present the case, and we believe that this mortal- 
ity might be ayoided were judicious attention paid 
to the preservation of fodder during the time of 
the rains, when herbage springs up luxuriantly, 
or at any rate of artificial grasses grown by irrig- 
ation under tanks or by the sides of streams. 
In the districts of Australia which are particularly 
liable to long-continued drought, it is said that 
the use of the silo system has proved in many 
cases very efficacious. The chief difticulty experi- 
enced by the Australian sheep farmers is the em- 
ployment of that system on a sufficiently large 
scale to provide for the wants of the enormous 
number of sheep which are fed wpon the runs 
of the austral continent. No such difficulty need 
be anticipatea with regard to the relatively small 
flocks of sheep or herds of cattle which are fed 
on the arid lands about Jaffna, Mannar, Anuradha- 
pura, Hambantota, Batticaloa and other districts, 
which, for some eight consecutive months of the 
year, may be“said to be almost entirely without 
rainfall. The farms in those districts are divided 
into small holdings, and we doubt much if there 
be a single owner possessed of more than a few 
hundred sheep, and perhaps a dozen or a score 
of cattle. Such men could, it may be believed, 
guard against the mortality we have referred to 
as being of constant recurrence by the judicious 
employment of the system which has proved so 
valuable an adjunct to pastoral pursuits in other 
countries ? 

As it is—owing to the fact that the presery- 
ation of grass by converting it into hay is almost 
entirely unknown in Ceylon—a very large pro- 
portion of the fodder which nature provides is 
annually lost to us. We are wnaware how far 
the grasses grow in such districts as we have re- 
ferred to are suitable for preseryation in silos. 
So much advance has however been made in effect- 
ively dealing with a wide variety of grasses, 
that we should think that it would require but 
a short period of trial to overcome any difficulties 
which may at first present themselves in the use of 
the silo system with almost any variety of fodder 
plants legumes as well as grasses. We cannot our- 
selves answer the query of our correspondent as to how 
far experiment has proceeded in this direction in 
the districts to which he more especially refers. 
We ee know that Mr, Twynam, Government 


Agent of the Northern Province, did not share 
the sanguine views of his Assistant, Mr. Boake, 
on this subject. Wuropean energy has been more 
applied towards this subject in Ceylon among 
the higher elevations of the island, wherein the 
rainfall is tolerably constant; and necessity has 
not therefore compelled any very wide atten- 
tion being given to the subject. Still, we have 
understood that the system has been tried, and 
with a certain measure of success, upon estates 
which do not possess within their boundaries any 
considerable amount of pasture land. The late Dr. 
Thwaites of the Peradeniya Gardens drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the poor patana grasses 
were greatly improved by being converted into 
hay, and we should think they would be still 
more sweetened by the silo prozess. Starting 
upon the basis of such experience as may have 
been acquired as the result of experiment in up- 
country localities, there could be no hindrance 
to extending its results to at all events some 
tentative trials in the drier districts of the 
island. The subject is one to which the atten- 
tion of the agents of Government in localities so 
circumstanced might well be directed. ‘Trials 
made at home have taken the procedure far be- 
yond the crude stage, and every agricultural ex- 
hibition shows numerous forms of appliances 
designed for more efliciently applying it. In any 
endeavour to spread the use of silos among our 
agricultural population in the north and east of 
the island, it would, we hold, be desirable to start 
from the point nearest to perfection already attained 
in Europe in the application of mechanical 
knowledge to the etficient construction of silo pits. 
Jt is wellknown to those who have studied the 
application of the system that a gradual but con- 
stant pressure on the green fodder is desirable to 
be maintained. All sorts of devices ave in use for 
the effecting of this purpose, and it seems to us 
that Government might wisely obtain from England 
(or perhaps from India, where the system has 
been largely tried), under the best advice obtianable, 
one or two sets of such appliances and place them 
in the hands of the Government Agents, say of 
our Northern, North-Central and Eastern Province. 
The experience of a single scason with the aid 
of high class machines (both native and foreign 
grasses being grown by irrigation in seasons of 
drought,) would doubtless do much to decide the 
question as to whether it would be advisable to 
pursue the course of experiment further, Should 
a eertain amount of success attend a first en- 
deavour, there can be no doubt that it would 
be justifiable to imeur some outlay—which is 
certain in such a case of some degree of ultimate 
recoupment—in the endeavour to persuade the 
wealthier farmers in certain parts of Ceylon to 
pursue the trials of the system on a wider seale. 
We do not adyocate the trial being made on 
any rough and ready method. The efficient and 
economical working of a silo would be best attained, 
as we have said, by the use of the most approved 
methods known. Until these were adopted, fail- 
ure was constantly the result of attempts to 
work the silo system in England. If trial is to 
be made let it therefore start from the point at 
which European practice has attained the largest 
measure of success. 

Sheep are valuable for manuring purposes as 
well as feeding for the market, while good strong 
cattle are as necessary as a plentiful supply of 
water to the cultivation of grain crops. But 
neither sheep nor cattle can flourish unless plenty 
of good food for them is available. We should 
think, therefore, that while rice as the food of 
human beings is mainly grown on lands proyid- 
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ed iwith means of irrigation, it would pay to 
devote a few fields in localities where flocks and 
herds are kept to the growth of fodder plants to 
be cut at the proper stage and preserved green 
against seasons of drought such as that which is 
now producing such lamentable effects in the 
tank regions in the eastern and northern portions 
of the island. 
—— Ee 


THE INTRODUCTION OF COFFEE INTO 
CEYLON AND INDIA. ; 
We take so much for granted in this world, that 
t is scarcely wonderful if we followed an authority 
like Tennent in asserting that coffee had been 
introduced into Ceylon by the Arab voyagers. We 
have beenasked to point to any reliable authority and 
atthe same time reminded that even into Yemen 
(Arabia Felix) the plant was introduced from Abysinnia 
ata date so recent that the stream of Muhammadan 
voyaging to Ceylon andIndia had then ceased. On 


going thoroughly into the question we are reluctantly 
compelled to arrive at the conclusion that there 
is no evidence of the appearance of the coffee plant 
in Ceylon and India until early in the 18th century. 
So far as historical mention goes there is not only 
no proof that the plant was here in ante-Huropean 
times, but no proof that Portuguese writers on 
Ceylon and India ever mentioned the plant. 
Knox, who was a captive in Ceylon in the Dutch 
period, was a very keen observer, but he says nothing 
of the existence of the plant in the Kandyan ter- 
vitories. Had it existed and had it been utilized 
only for the sake of its flowers to be laid on the 
Buddhist altars, it is scarcely conceivable that 
Knox should have missed noticing and describing it. 
Our chief English authorities on coffee in Ceylon 
are Austin, Bailey and though last not least Tennent. 
We quote what they wrote :— 

Mr. Austin, in his paper ‘‘ On the Commence- 
ment and Progress of Coffee Planting in Ceylon,” 
in the appendix to lLee’s translation of Ribeiro, 
wrote :— 

The coffee tree was probably first intro- 
duced into Ceylon by the Arab traders, as it was 
found when the Portuguese gained possession of the 
island; but it seems to have been reared by the 
Ceylonese rather on account of the flower than 
the fruit, and it is a question whether they knew 
the use cf coffee as a beverage. 

When the british took possession of the Kandian 
country, they found, at a place called Hanguran- 
ketty, a considerable tract of land planted with 
coffee, under forest trees; this went by the name 
of the King’s Garden, and the flowers alone were 
used for floral offerings in their temples. ! 

The coffee tree was also found near all villages 

in the Kandian Province and trees of very great 
age may now be seen. 
The British finally took possession of the Kandyan 
country only in 1815, and by that time a century 
had elapsed since the plant had been introduced 
by the Dutch, a period sufficient to ailow of the 
culture spreading into the Kandyan country and 
for the production of large trees. Mr. John Bailey 
of the Civil Service, in a note to his elaborate paper 
on irrigation, wrote :— 

Yemeu, a province of Arabia, bordering onthe Red 
Sea, whose prineigal seaport is Mokha, 
generally supposed to haye been the native region 
of the Coffee tree. here is, however, reason to be- 
lieve, that it passed into that country from Persia, 
whose inhabitants had themselves received it from 
Ethiopia, where the peer had made use of its fruits, 
from time immemorial.’~--(Vide Porter’s Tropical 
Agriculturist, p. 61.) Coffee was only introduced into 


Arabia is , 


Java, in 1690, by VanHooen, the Goyernor of Batavia 
who senta plant to Amsterdam, whence it reached 
the West Indies.—Stated on the authority of Boer- 
haave, p. 53. The Coffee tree appears to have been 
long known to the Kandyans, but not the use of the 
berry. The leayes were cut up and chewed as an 
anti-narcotic, and the flowers offered at temples. 
We have seen that Ceylon was in constant commubic- 
ation with the Persians, Ethiopians, and Arabians. 
Is it impossible that the tree was thus introduced, 
though the use of the berry was forgotten? It is 
scarcely possible that had the tree been introduced 
into the Kandyan country by the Portuguese or Dutch, 
that the berry should have been unknown’ to the 
Kandyans, tillcomparatively a recent date. 

It will be observed that Mr. Bailey dealt only 
with ‘ probabilities” and ‘ possibilities,” which 
cannot settle the question. Coffee was introduced 
into Batavia about 1690, and it seems to be as 
certain as anything can be, that the Dutch did 
not grow it in Ceylon until twenty years subse- 
quently. Austin wrote about 1849 and Bailey in 
1856. Sir Emerson Tennent in his work on 
Ceylon published in 1859, (the papers by Austin and 
Bailey having been seen by him,) wrote still more 
positively, thus :— 

Although the coffee plant, the awah of the Arabs 
which is a native of Africa, was known in Yemen at 
an early period, it is doubtful whether there, or in any 
other country in the world, its use as a stimulant had 
been discovered before the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. The Arabs: introduced it early into India, 
and before the arrival of the Portuguese or Dutch, 
the tree had been grown in Ceylon; but the prepar- 
ation of a beverage from its berries was totally un- 
known to the Sinhalese, who only employed its 
tender leaves for their curries, and its delicate jas- 
mine-like flowers for ornamenting their temples and 
shrines. 

The Dutch carried the coffee tree to Batavia in 
1690, and about the same time they began its cultiy- 
ation in Ceylon. But as their operations were con- 
fined to the low lands around Negombo and Galle, 
the locolity proved unsuitable, both in temperature 
and soil. The natives, too, were unfavourably dis- 
posed to the innovation; and although the quality 
of the coffee is said to have been excellent, it was 
found that it could not be raised to advantage in 
comparison with that of Java, where the experiment 
proved eminently successful. At length, in 1739, the 
effort was suspended; but the systematic culture, 
although neglected by the Government, was not 
abandoned by the Singhalese; for haying learned 
the commercial value of the article, they continued 
to grow it in small quantities, and after the British 
obtained possession of Ceylon, the Moors, who col- 
lected it in the villages, brought it into Colombo 
and Galle, to be bartered for cutlery, cotton and 
trinkets. ; : 

On the occupation of Kandy, after its cession in 
1815, the English found the coffee tree growing in 
the vicinity of the temples; and gardens had been 
formed of it by the King on the banks of the 
Mahawelli-ganga, and close to his palace at 
Hanguran-ketti. w i # ; 

As to coffee, although the plant had existed from 
time immemorial on the island (having probably. 
beea introduced from Mocha by the Arabs), the 
natives were ignorant of the value of its berries, 
and only used its leaves to flavour their curries, 
and its flowers to decorate their temples. It was 
not till nearly a century after the arrival of the 
Dutch that one of their Governors attempted to 
cultivate it as a commercial speculation. 
If mere tradition could be trusted, we might trace 
the introduction of coffee into British India to — 
go distant a date as the middle of the 15th century. 
The tradition is thus stated :— 5 he 

A writer toa Madras paperon coffee in Mysore re- 
fers to a tradition carrying back the introduction 
of coffee into India to 1400 4. p., as follows :—“ Coffee 
is largely grown on the slopes of the Baba Buden Hills 
which derive their name from a Mohammedan hermit 


to whom, itis stated, the origin of coffee in South 
India is due. Baba Buden proceeded on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca about 480 years ago, and on his return 
brought a few coffee berries in his calabash, and settling 
down on these hills, planted the seeds around his 
cave! but local tradition associates the introduction 
of coffee withone Rid Jamal Alla Magarabi, who was 
one of the successors of Baba Buden. These trees 
are, I believe, yet in existence.’ x 
But here, asis true of the extracts from Austin, 
Bailey and Tennent, we are referred to no authentic 
authority. P 

The truth seems to be, judging by the state- 
ments in Valentijn, that the coffee plant was not 
introduced into India until the eighteenth century was 
some years old, Curiously enough he says nothing 
about coffee in Ceylon in his time, although his 
book was published in 1726. The statement that 
a trial was made in 1690 and the growth of the 
plant then prohibited is not authenticated. Valen- 
tijn, in his description of the Coromandel Coast (pp. 
189-98), gives a description of the coffee tree and 
a history of the use of the drink. He says nothing 
of the cultivation of the tree in Ceylon, but he 
tells us :— ; 

In 1707 I took 6 plants with me from Batavia to 
Amboina, of which I kept 2 and gave the rest to 
this and that friend. From these, and afew that in 
the previous year Governor van der Stel had brought, 
in a very short time all the gardens of Amboina were 
so stocked, that in the third year (for Ihad brought 
them when a year old) I obtained from these trees more 
berries tham] and many others had need of, and had 60 
coffee trees in my garden alone. Lalso found the\fruit very 
palatable, and moreover not so watery as the Batavian, 
of which after this time many plantations were be- 
gun both there and in Amboina by the natives. 

He also states that he kept most of the trees 
low by topping, as he found that when allowed 
to grow to their natural height the stems were 
spindly. The following statement regarding the 
attempted cultivation. of coffee by the British at 
Madras is new to us :— 

As the Hollanders made an experiment with planting 
these trees at Batavia, so also did the English at 
“Madraspatam, but with as little and even less success, 
wherefore they also abandoned it. The French also 
made an experiment-with it on the island of Mas- 
Carenhas, and reported in 1722 that it had succeeded 
well, and that they had brought 26 lb of it by the 
© Triton ” for the Duke Regent. An experiment was 
made in Holland inthe Medical Garden of Amster- 
damn whether this tree could he propagated there, 
and one was obtained which the Kight Honorable 
‘the Magistrate deemed worthy to be presented to 
Lonis XIV, King of France, 1714, as something un- 
common in these countries, and more have since been 
raised in that garden. 

With respect to coffee as a beverage he says :— 

This drink, now so generally used in our land, 
that the servant girls and seamstresses must have 
their coffee of a morning, or the thread will not 
go through the eye of the needle, was, | remember 
very well, 40 yenrs ago, inthis town, as little known 
as the tea-drink (there being very few, except Indian 
men, who drank it, to wit, Messrs Van den Brouke 
and D. De Leonardis). Now however the tea and 
coffee trades are each a trade of great importance. 
I vemember very well, that in 1681 for the first time 
in my life I drank tea at the house of an Indian 
clergyman, and csuld not understand how men of 
Sense could have a taste for a drink that tasted no 
better than hay-water; and I wondered still more, 
when in 1684 [I drank green tea at the house of 
®@ gentleman in Rotterdam, which had cost 80 guilders 
the pound ; but I had not then seen or drunk cotfee, 
which howeyer also came here afterwards,and was 
used by the Wnglish. 

Heydt, in his *‘ Allerneuester Geographisch- und 
Topographischer Schau-Platz von Africa und Ost- 
Indien,” 1744 (p, 155), in desoribing ‘ta view of 
Hillisdorf” (sic), in which is shown @ garden 


containing various fruit trees, says that it included 
‘a fine patch of coffee, from which we obtained 
every year a good supply of coffee beans.’ The 
‘* Beknopte Historie van de Voornaamste Ge- 
beurtenissen op Ceilon,’”’ compiled in 1760 at the 
office of the Political Secretary in Colombo, in 
describing an outbreak among the Chaliyas in 1735, 
mentions that a large body of them ‘came over 
the river to Pass Naklegam and the village Pelle- 
gore |Peliyagoda], where after plundering this and 
that garden they forcibly attacked the coffee plant- 
ation Het Hof altijdzomer [the garden of eternal 
summer], broke down the hedge, treated the 
Company’s servants there in a most impertinent 
fashion, droye off the cattle and killed two calves, 
brought out the liquors stored in the Company’s 
distillery and emptied them out, broke the barrels 
into pieces, carried off the iron hooping thereof and 
finally took away with them the Lascarins who 
were on guard there.” What became of the coffee 
trees is not stated; and this is the only reference 
to the product that we can find in this book. 
Baldseus, whose book was published in 1672, seems 
to haye had a yery different opinion of the re- 
spective merits of coffee and tea to that held by 
Vallentijn, for he denounces the former as bilious, 
while he extols the latter highly. 

Col. Yule, with his marvellous erudition, would 
certainly have quoted in his Vocabulary some 
passages, had .any existed, showing the cultivation 
of cotfee in Ceylon and India before the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. He gives passages from 
‘Perry 1616, and Fryer 1673, showing that a bever- 
age made from the coffee berries (reccived from 
Aden and Mocha, no doubt) was used in India 
early in the 17th century and onwards. But there 
is not a word as to the plant being grown in 
India or Ceylon. The negative evidence is, there- 
fore, very strong against the theory of the esist- 
ence of coffee eastward of Yemen as a cultivated 
plant before. the Dutch and British introduced it 
early in the 17th century: But why talk of 
evidence, positive or negative, in the face of the 
assertion of the learned M. Paschius that the 
parched corn which Abigail presented to David 
was correy! The learned man of leipzig must 
have hada presentiment of the practice which has 
been common in modern days, that of passing 
off parched corn for coffee! 

We quote from Yule as tollows:— 

Coffee, s. Arab. Aahwa, a word which appears to have 
been originally a term for wine.* It is probable, there- 
fore, that a somewhat similar word was twisted into this 
form by the usual propensity to strive after meaning. 
Indeed, the derivation of the name has been plausibly 
traced to Aaja, one of those districts of the S. Abyssin-+ 
jan highlands (Hnarea and Katfa) which appear to have 
been the original habitat of the coffee plant (Coffea 
arabica, Li); and if this is correct, then Coffee is nearer 
the original name than Aahwa. On the other hand, 
Kahwa, or some form thereof, is in theearliest mentions, 
appropriated to the drink, whilst some form of the word 
Sunnis that given to the plant,and vr is the existing 
name of the plantin Shoa. This name is also that ap- 
pliedin Yemen to the coffee-berry. There is very fair 
evidence in Arabic literature that the use of coffee was 
introduced into Aden by acertain Sheikh Shihabuddin 
Dhabhani, who had made acquaintance with it on the 
African coast, and who died in the year H. $75 fe. 
A.D. 1470, so that the introduction may be put about the 
middle of the 15th century, a time consistent with 
the other negative and positive data.’ From Yemen it 

*[t is curious that Ducange has a L. Tatin word 
cahua, ‘vinum album et debile.’ 

+ See the extract in De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Aral 
cited below. TVlayfair, in his history of Yemen, says 
coffee was first introduced from Abyssinia by Jamal- 
uddin Ibn Abdalla, Kadi of Aden, in the middle of the 
15th century; the person differs, but the timo coincides, 
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spread to Mecca (where there arose after some years, 
in 1511, a crusade against its use as unlawful), to Cairo, 
to Damascus and Aleppo, and to Oonertantinople where 
the first coffee-house was established in 1554. The first 
European mentien of coffee seems to be by Rauwolff 
who knew it at Aleppo in 1573. It is singular that in 
the Observations of Pierre Belon, who was in Egypt, 
1546-1549, full of intelligence and curious matter as 
they are, there is no indication of a knowledge of coffee. 

1598. Inanote on the use of tea in Japan, Dr. 
Paludanus says: “The Turkes holde almost the same 
manier of drinking of their Chaona (read Ohaoua), 
which they makeofa cetaine fruit, which islike unto 
the Bakelaer,* and by the Egyptians called Bon or Ban: 
they take of this fruite one pound and a halfe, and 
roast them a little in the fire, and then sieth them in 
twentie poundes of water, till the half be consumed 
away ; this drinke they take everie morning fasting in 
their chambers, out of an earthen pot, being verie 
hote, as we doe here drinke agua composita in the 
morning; and they say that it strengtheneth them 
and maketh them warme, breaketh wind, and openeth 
any stopping.” In Linschoten, 46. 

1616. ‘“ Many of the people there (in India), wha 
are strict in their Religion, drink no Wine at all; but 
they use a Liquor more wholesome than pleasant, they 
call Coffee; made by a black Seed boyld in water, which 
turnes it almost into the same colour, but doth very lit- 
tle alter the taste of the water (!)}: notwithstanding it 
is very good to help Digestion, to quicken the Spirits, 
and to cleanse the Blood.”—TZerry, ed. of 1665, p, 365. 

c. 1628. ‘ They drink (in Persia) . . . above all the 
test, Coho or Copha: by Turk and Arab called Oaphe 
and Oahua: a drink imitating that in the Stigian lake, 
black, thick, and bitter: destrain’d from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berries; wholesome they say, if hot, for 
it expels melancholy. ..- but notso much regarded 
for those good properties, as from a Romance'that it was 
invented and brew’d by Gabriel. ... to restore the 
decayed radical Moysture of kind hearted Mahomet. .”— 
Sir T. Herbert, Traves, ed. 1688, p. 241. 

c. 16387. “There came in my time to the Ooll: 
(Balllol) one Nathaniel Oonopios out of Greece, from 
Cyril the Patriarch of Oonstantinople . He was 
the first I ever saw drink coffee, whichcustom came 
not into England till 30 years after.”—Hvelyn’s Diary. 

1673. ‘‘ Every one pays him their congratulations, 

and aftera Dishof Oohoor Tea, mounting, accompany 
him to the Palace.”—Jryer, 225. 
_ 1726. “A certain gentleman, M, Paschius, maintains 
in his Latin work published at Leipzig in 1700, that the 
parched corn (1 Sam. xxv. 18) which Abigail presented 
with other things to David, to appease his wrath, was 
nought else but Ooffi-beans.”— Valentin, v. 192. 
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TIPUOOK THA COMPANY LIMITED. 


Capital, £26,000 ; area, 880 acres. The nineteenth 
ordinary annual meeting of this company was held 
yesterday, when the following report was presented :— 

Herewith is presented to the members the eighteenth 
annual report of the directors, together with balance- 
sheet of the company on Dec. 31st, 1886, and profit and 
loss account fer the year 1886, 

The company’s out-turn of teain 1886 amounted to 
158,410 lb. only, or 64,794 lb. below the previous year’s 
out-turn. 

This large decrease was owing, in some measure to 
the system of plucking fine leaf, to the season itself com- 
mencing late, and more particularly, and above all 
other causes, to deficiency of rain-fall. 

Vrom the middle of April to middle of September the 
Manager’s complaints on this last head were continuous. 

Although the quantity has thus proved below expect- 
ation, the quality has been very excelleut, the average 
price of 1s 5°80d perlb. obtained for the whole crop, 
being exceptionally high as compared with ls 1:78d per 
lb. obtained for the 1885 crop. 

This high price on the reduced out-turn gives a net 
profit of £3,126 78 7d, which is equivalent to £12 0s 5d 


* i, oe, Bacea Lari; laurel berry. 


percent, on the company’s paid-up capital of £26,000, 
as follows :— 


Proceeds of tea oe ae «>» £11,639 19 2 


Proceeds of tea seed... 30 0 0 
£11,669 19 2 
Less : f 
General expenditure, £6,253 4 4 
Charges on tea 1,270 12 0 
Insurance 162 8 65 
Manager’s and as- 
sistants’ commis- 
sion # 798 14 10 
Income tax... 68 12 0 8,543 11 7 
£3,126 7 7 


At an extraordinary general meeting ofthe mem- 
bers, held on the 24th February last, it was resolved 
to pay an interim dividend of 5 per cent, which 
was accordingly done, and the directors now recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent.. 
this making 10 per cent. for the year 1886, and the 
carrying over of the balance, viz., £526 7s. 7d., to the 
reserve fund of undivided profits. 

This fund will then amount to £2,699 11s, 8d., equi- 
valent to £10 7s. 7d. per cent. on the capital. 

SEAson 1887. — 

For this season an out-turn of 2,500 maunds, or 
200,000 lb. is looked for; continued attention being 
given to fine plucking, with the view of maintaining 
a high standard of quality. 

The quantity plucked to middle of June is only 180 
maunds, but it was not expected that leaf in any 
quantity would be gathered before this month, owing 
to the system of pruning carried out at the close of 
last year. 

EXTENSIONS, 

Following out the plan of gradually extending the 
garden, as noted in the directors’ last annual report, 
the area under tea now reaches to 830 acres. 

Of these, 740 acres are bearing and 90 non-b aring. 

A dividend as proposed was unanimously agreed 
to —H. § CO. Mail, July 15th. 


ee 
THE JAVA IMPORT TRADE. 


The report of the directors and the statement of 
accounts of the Handelsvereeniging “ Amsterdam,” or 
Amsterdam Trading Oompany for last year show that 
the state of the Java import Trade continued un- 
satisfactory last year. Mainly in consequence of the 
large quantity of goods offered in the market, with 
a diminished buying power on the part of the pop- 
ulation, the prices obtained were generally unremuner- 
ative, and the number of buyers who were unable to 
meet their engagements did not fall below the similar 
deficiencies of 1885. Taking these general experiences 
into account, however, the directors state that they 
have no reason to complain of the results of the 
year’s operations, and though they have decided that 
prudence demands that they should not distribute any 
dividend, they intimate that the position at the end 
of the year was such as to cause a difference of 
opinion even on this point. After mature consider- 
ation, they have decided to retain the whole 
of the ascertained profits as a security against 
still possible losses. But they add that in so doing 
the company may consider that all losses of which 
there is any danger on the items included in tie 
balance-sheets are fully provided for, and that unless 
some extraordinary and totafly unforeseen circum- 
stances should intervene, a regular distribution of 
profits may be henceforth expected. The directors 
make the encouraging statement that althongh the 
Java import trade must undergo some improvement 
all round before it can be spoken of as favourable, 
yet so far as the company’s operations go this branch 
has continued, and still continues, to progress. Since 
the company began to restrict imports on its own 
account, it has received continually increasing consign- 
ments for sale on account not only of Duteh but of 
foreign manufacturers; and the directors hope fora 
further extension of this class of business, The com- 
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pany’s operations in Java produce have been moder- 
ate, and, considering the advance of prices, some 
regret is expressed that more extensive engagements 
were not entered upon. The directors, however, make 
no contracts for the consignment of produce without 
stipulating that the produce shall be delivered in the 
same year in which the advances are made, and 
they reserve the right of cancelling any arrangement 
of this nature from year to year. Desiring to parti- 
cipate in the favourable results which are constantly 
being attained by the cultivation of tobacco in 
Sumatra, the directors have combined, with other 
mercantile establishments, ia opening an_ establish- 
ment at Siak, by way of experiment, and on such 
terms that in case of total failure the company’s 
loss cannot be serious, while, should the experiment 
be successful, the undertaking may prove a fruitful 
source of revenue, The reports concerning this at- 
tempt have so far been satisfactory; hut everything 
depends on the quality of the produce, and it will be 
some months before there can be any certainty on this 
point. During the current year the unsubscribed balance 
of the’ original issue 1,500,000f. (say £125,000) debent- 
ure stock, amounting to 474,000fl. (say £39,500), has 
been disposed of at a price equivalent toa trifle over 
74 per cent of the par price. From the details it ap- 
pears that the directors are chiefly anxious respecting 
an amount owing by one of the sugar factories in Java. 
If the prices of sugar do not permanently improve the 
company runs the risk of losing 300,000fl. (£25,000), 
and itis mainly on this account that the directors have 
not proposed any division of profits. Petroleum has 
lately vielded little profit, in consequence of severe 
competition and continually low prices. Last year, it 
is stated, the company only exceptionally discounted 
in Java, and the rate of exchange was on the whole 
not unfavourable for remitting to Europe. As re- 
gards goods sent out, prices have lately improved 
somewhat in Java; the stock has been very con- 
siderably lessened, and the prospect altogether is said 
to have become more encouraging. The news respect- 
ing the current year’s transactions up to June 1 may 
be considered satisfactory.-—H. § C. Mail, July 15th. 


oe EE 
MALACCA. 


Mr. R. V. Boswell, Acting Superintendent of 
Works and Surveys, some time ago succeeded in 
extracting spirit from tapioca refuse, and recently 
he has been making experiments with the Glam 
tree. He has been successful in making a per- 
fume and a medicinal decoction, useful as a diar- 
rheea mixture, from the leaves and a lifebelt from 
the bark. The specimens have been forwarded to 
Singapore for the information of His Excellency 
the Governor, with a paper from which the fol- 
lowing information hes been taken. 

The Gelam tree is of the Myrtacee family, and 
attains a height of about 45 feet and a girth of 
5 to 6 feet at the base. It has a few upright and 
contorted branches, innumerable twigs with a liberal 
diffusion of dark green almond shaped leaves, the 
latter when bruised in the hand emit a strong 
aromatic odour not unlike cajeput oil. The tree 
is indigenous to Malacca and as far as can be as- 
certained it cannot be found in the other settle- 
ments, but a few hundred young plants were intro- 
duced into Singapore from Malacca last year for 
roadside planting, for which purpose they are very 
suitable. They make splendid avenues when planted 
alongside roads crossing freshwater swamps or 
paddy-fields. The water becomes discoloured by 
tannin from the fallen leaves. The natives make 
a decoction from the leaves which is very astringent 
and assumes the colour of strong tea. It is said 
to be a specific administered in cases of diarrhwa 
and dysentery. The bark is extremely light, buoyant, 
soft and pithlile, about 3/Sth of an inch thick, 
overlying the wood in thin white and light brown 
layers of the thickness of tissue paper interlarded 


with woody fibre and white powder. Like the 
Quercus Suber or cork tree it regularly sheds its 
bark and acquires a fresh coat. The natives use 
it instead of oakum for caulking the seams of their 
boats. The wood is used as poles and putlogs for 
scaffolding, the construction of fishing stakes and 
for fuel. The tree thrives and abounds in Malacca 
in the inland marshes and outlying lands, aad as 
fast as they are felled seedlings spring up to take 
their place, 

We congratulate Mr. Boswell upon the result of 
his researches, and we hope further success may 
attend his efforts.—Singapore Free Press, July 26th. 

(If we have not got this tree in Ceylon already, 
we should think Dr. Trimen will lose no time 
in supplying the deficiency.—Ep, | 
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A Larce Tra Lerar.—We have received a 
very fine tea leaf gathered on Kirkoswald estate, 
Bogawantalawa. It is exactly 11 inches long and 
rather more than 3? inches wide. The bush from 
which the leaf was taken is rising 3 years old, 
the elevation of the estate being 4,300 feet. The 
tea leaf is not supposed to be from indigenous 
seed.—It is the largest we have seen, except a 
leaf of indigenous, grown on Somerset estate, 
Dolosbage, which was exactly 1 foot in length. 
Good hybrid bushes, when young, yield leaves 
which can scarcely be distinguished from indi- 
genous. 

How Many Cups or Averace TEA Can BE 
QBTAINED FROM A Pounp or tHe Lear ?—The an- 
swer to this statement can be deduced from the 
figures given for the number of cups drunk at the 
great Exhibition and the number of pounds of leaf 
from which they were brewed. The figures are 
730,780 cups from 12,183 pounds. It follows, 
therefore, that a pound of good Indian or Ceylon 
tea leaf will yield as closely as possible 60 cups 
of the beverage,—average-sized cups, of course. 
At this rate an ounce would yield 3% cups. How 
does this accord with results obtained in house- 
hold use? Of the quantity of tea sold in packages 
at the Exhibition, the proportions for India 
(23,606 lb.) and Ceylon (23,086 lb.) were nearly 
equal, the figures for Natal being 547 lb. But in 
the quantities infused Ceylon took the lead with 
6,055 lb. yielding 363,300 cups, Indian tea being 
given at 5,784 lb. and 347,040 cups; while 344 lb. 
of Natal tea yielded 20,640 cups. Tea was exhibited 
from a larger number of Ceylon than of Indian 
gardens,—167 Ceylon to 150 Indian, but the 
samples from India were somewhat in excess, 684 
against 624 from Ceylon. As yet India and Ceylon 
are the only British possessions which produce 
appreciable quantities of tea. But others, not so 
favoured in regard to labour supplies, are following 
in our wakeand it looks as if Natal and Fiji would 
come rather respectably to the front. The one 
would find a fair market in South Africa, while the 
other is near at hand to supply Australia and New 
Zealand. Now that Indian labour is allowed to be 
imported tothe Straits, other portions of the Malay 
Peninsula besides Johore will grow tea. The labour 
difliculty will, we suspect, keep Jamaica back. When 
Upper Burma is pacified and commences the pro- 
cess of receiving population from Madras, such as 
has advanced lower Burmah so rapidly, we may 
have another very formidable competitor. The 
danger looming in the future is over-production 
and alow level of prices. Meantime, the additions 
to Indian and Ceylon tea at the Exhibition were 
Natal with 37 samples from 6 estates; Fiji 16 
from 2; Johore 9 from 1, and Jamaica 4 from l. 
In all 1,374 samples of tea from 327 gardens. The 
numbers who had achance of seeing or tasting 
those teas was 5,550,745. 
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FELSPAR AS A POTASH MANURE. 


Sir,—I observe in your issue of the 20th instant 
that Dr. Aitken has made some successful experiments 
on the mauurial properties of ground felspar. Ordinary 
pink felspar, known mineralogically as orthoclase, 
forms one of the constituents of granite and consists 
chiefly of sillica alumina, and about 12 per cent. of 
potash, As felspar is generally regarded as an insoluble 
mineral, it may be of interest to draw attention to 
a series of experiments on the solubility of various 
minerals, described by Mr. A. Johnstone in the lately 
published Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological 
Society. At page 282, vol. 5, Mr. Johnstone states 
that. he took three pieces of orthoclase, and after 
carefully weighing them pat them into separate vessels 
containing distilled water saturated with carbonic acid 
gas, and allowed them to remain immersed for three 
months. 

The first specimen was placed in a flask, which 
was then corked and put away ona shelf, where it 
remained motionless during that period. The second 
Was suspended in a beaker, the water in which it 
Was immersed being agitated for about ten minutes 
every day for the three months. The third was 
placed in a shallow dish and barely covered with 
the carbonic acidulated water so that the upper surface 
of the crystal was nearly in close contact with the 
air. The water was gently shaken for about ten 
minutes every day during the three months. 

When the specimens were examined at the end of 
that period, the first had become slightly softer on 
the surface than before, but had scarcely decreased 
in weight and the liquid surrounding it, when evaporated 
down scarcely left any residue. The second specimen 
was decidedly softer, and the solution left a residue 
containing potash and carbonic acid, with traces of 
lime and soda, The upper surface of the specimen 
which had been in almost close contact with the 
air was found to have altered its appearance and to 
have changed its bright translucent aspect and become 
covered with an opaque dust-like crust of kaolin. 
The solution left a larger residue consisting of potash, 
soda and carbonic acid, with traces of Jime and silica. 

In these and other experiments on various felfpathic 
minerals, it was always found that decomposition takes 
place fastest when the water is in ready contact with 
air. The more air, in fact along with water, the 
more rapidly desintegration proceeds, These results 
are agriculturally of interest as they show the com- 
parative ease and rapidity with which felspar can 
be decomposed and its alkaline ingredients dissolved 
out. The experiments were made on single crystals 
of felspar, with the smallest possible surface on which 
the atmospheric disintegrating elements could work. 
By grinding the mineral, and so enormously increasing 
the surface, the alkalies might be practically all ex- 
tracted in a season, if the powder were used as a 
light manure. : 

The felspar used in Dr. Aitken’s experiments was 
obtained from Norway; but thereis no need of going 
so fara field as this mineral exists in abundance in 
the remote parts of our own Highlands, and in some 


of the very poorest districts where the crofters are, 


most in need of employment. The western coasts 
of Sutherland and Ross, with the whole of the outer 
Hebrides, consist of barren tracts of gneiss, traversed 
by multitudes of veins of pegmatite,—a coarse variety 
of granite, chiefly made wp of orthoclase felspar. 
Water power is often abundant in these poverty- 
stricken parts of Britain, and the mineral might there 
be quarried and ground, and shipped to the south 
at a cheap rate—H. M. Oaprnt, in Worth British 
Agriculturist. 
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THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, 
CALCUTTA, 


Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. Vol. 1. 
The Species of Ficus of the Indo-Malayan and Ohinese 
Countries; Part 1. Paleomorphe and Urostigma. By 
George King, M. B, 1. U. 8,, &¢,, Superintendent 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 
Reeve and Co,, 1887.) ‘ 


(London ; | 


Dr. King deserves well of botanists for his protract- 
ed, though evidently profitable, labours on so varied 
and. difficult a genus as Jicus, From ebyious causes 
a large proportion of the large arboreous tropical 
genera of plants are still very imperfeetly known, and, 
prominent among them, Jicus; therefore Dr. King 
could hardly have extended his researches ina more 
useful direction. The present publication, which, from 
its general title, we may assume will not be limited, 
to a monograph of the Asiatic species of Ficus; is a 
tall quarto of sufficient size to illustrate adequately 
almost all the species of the genus in question, Indeed, 
this monograph possesses a quite special value, inas- 
much as every species is carefully figured in natural 
size, with enlarged analyses of the floral structure. 

Most persons interested in such matters will be 
familiar with Fritz Muller and Solms, Laubach’s inyest- 
igations of the sexual conditions in the flowers of 
various species -of Jicus, and the singular phenomena 
attendant on the fertilization of the ovules. Neverthe- 
less, it may be convenient to give here a brief account 
of the process.* The edible fig, which may be given 
as an example of the fruit of the genus generally, 
consists of a thick hollow receptacle, the inner surface 
of which is thickly studded with flowers; and, in the 
edible fig, exclusively with female flowers. Male 
flowers of this species of fig are borne on different 
plants, called the caprifig; and associated with these 
male flowers, in the same receptacles are numerous 
female flowers, occupying the greater part of the space. 
Invariably these female flowers are infested by gall- 
producing insects, hence they are termed gall-flowers, 
and very rarely indeed is a single ripe seed found in 
a receptacle of the caprifig. The insects hatched and 
nourished in the gall-flowers leave the receptacles of 
the caprifig at a period when the pollen of the male 
flowers is being shed, and in making their exit bear 
some of it with them to the receptacles of the edible 
fig, which they next visit; but they are unable to 
deposit their eggs in the perfect females, and only 
serve to convey pollen to them. On similar mutual 
adaptations the fertilization of all the species of Ficus 
seems to depend, id 

In an introduction to the descriptive part of his 
work, Dr. King details the results of his own examin- 
ation of several hundred species, extending over some 
nine years: and hestates that Solms-Laubach anticipated 
him only in his explanation of the -true nature of 
the ‘‘gall-flowers,” for he had found them in every 
species of the genus that had come under his notice: 
He also enters into some further particulars concerning 
the insects acting in the process of fertilization, though 
he adds nothing more conclusive. While admitting, 
and even assuming, that the pollen of the males must 
be conveyed by the insects developed in the gall- 
flowers ‘‘to the perfect female imprisoned ia the 
neighbouring: recepacles,” he is still puzzled as -to the 
way in which it is done. We are under the impres- 
sion that Solms-Laubach indicates, if he does not 
actually state in so many words, that he had not 
frequently seen the winged female insect issuing from 
the receptacles of the caprifig, but that he had 
likewise occasionally observed them enter the repec- 
tacles of the cultivated fig, which is the female 
of the same species. 

This, the first part of King’s monograph, con- 
tains descriptions and figures of seventy-six species of 
Ficus, whereof ten belong to his section Palcomorphe, 
and the rest to Urostigma, which was originally pro- 
posed as an independent genus by (Gasparrini, and 
provisionally retained as such by. Miquel. King found 
five different kinds of flower, variously associated or 
removed, in the Asiatic species of fig; and upon char- 
acters derived from the differentiation and arrangement 
of the sexual organs he classifies the species in two 
primary groups and seven sections. The species of 
the relatively small group Palwomorphe are distinguish- 
able from all the others by having spuriously bisexual 
flowers associated with gall-flowers, whiie the fertile 
females occupy separate receptacles. In the defin_ 
itions of the sections, the pistil in the functionally mal, 


* Further details will be found in Watwre, vol. xxvii 
p.584, adc 
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flowers is described as rudimentary, though perhaps 
sterile would be a better term to use, because, as 
figured, and designated in the explanations of the figures, 
it is a fully-developed gall-pistil. This condition is 
regarded as the nearest approach to assumed original 
complete hermaphroditism. 

In all six sections of the larger group the sexes 
are strictly separated, as to the individual flowers ; 
and in the section Uvostigis, male, gall, and perfect 
female flowers are intermingled in the same receptacles. 
We have overlooked it if there is any explanation 
of the advantage derivable from the presence of gall- 
flowers where both sexes-are also found in the same 
receptacle; but if may, perhaps, be found in the fact 
that the inflorescence is proterogynous or proterand- 
rous, hence imsect agency is as necessary as in those 
species where the sexes are in different receptacles, 

tm the remaining five sections the male and gall- 
flowers are invariably borne in one set of receptacles, 
and the fertile female flowers in another set; and the 
presence of neuter flowers in the female receptacles 
characterizes the section Synwcia. The neuter flowers 
contain rudiments of neither sex, which condition 
King explains by saying the neuter flowers are asexual. 

Neuter flowers are wanting in the sections Sycidium, 
Covellia, Eusyce, and Neomorphe; but the arrangement 
of the flowers is otherwise the same as in Synecia. 
The two first of these sections have monandrous male 
flowers, and the two last have diandrous or triandrous 
male flowers: while the receptacles of the first and 
third are mostly axillary, those of the second and 
fourth are usually borne in facicles on the stem and 
branches. Thus it will be perceived that the dis- 
tinetive characters of these four sections are some- 
what artificial. However, it is only fair to say that 
the author himself points out this fact, 

We have very little to say except in favour of this 
work, which is certainly one of the most important 
of recent contributions to systematic botany; but 
we should have liked to see a closer adherence to 
established usage in the application of certain botanical 
terms. ‘To use the terms moneecious and dicecious 
in relation to the individual receptacles as well as the 
whole tree is perplexing, and also unnecessary, because 
suitable terms for expressing these distinctions are 
current, and even employed by the author himself in 
some passages.—W. B. H.— Nature. 

Se 
THE CULTIVATION OF A 
TEA BOXES. 

Dr. H. Meyer, Lecturer in-Morest Botany at the 
University of Munich, has recently published the 
results of his inquiries as to Forest Oultivation, in 
a tour of some months which he made through the 
northern part of India. Being informed of the scarcity 
of indigenous wood suitable for Tea Boxes, he directed 
his particular attention, to this subject, and he has 
come to the conclusion, taking soil, climate, and other 
contingent matters into full consideration, that the 
quickest, cheapest, surest means of proviling for a 
future suitable supply of wood for Tea-boxes, in this 
country, would be to cultivate the C*ypiomeria 
(Japanese svi), or, as Dr. Meyer calls it, Sequoia 
Japonica, for the Hills round Darjeeling, and the 
Panjlonia imperialis (or the Japanese Kiri) for the 
plains, Terai, and lower hills of the N. W. P. and 
the Punjab. It may be argued that the proper persons 
to give attention to and advice on this subject are 
the Forest Department, and no doubt the matter 
will be taken up by them, but itis within the ability 
of any planter to create for himself timber reserves, 
and the doing so will be found by no means unprofitable, 

Tn Japan the Siji (Japanese cedar) is largely 
cultivated all over the whole empire, and it is also 
found in a wild state. It forms a splendid mass of 
forest in many districts, and grows to the height of 
150 feet, with a girth of G feet and more. he tree 
is said to be a native of China. At any rate from 
that country the first seed was brought to Darjeeling 
Pe Mr. Mortune. A few trees only were at the time 
Planted, but the kindly way in which they bave 


WOOD FOR 


taken tothe hillsoil and climate shows the adaptability 
of the place to their cultivation, and it is to be 
hoped now that the value and suitability of the wood 
for tea boxes is established, it will induce a 
cousiderable extention of cultivation. 

In Japan itself the wood is highly prized, and very 
exteusively used. It grows in all situations and 
soils,—in damp villages as well as on high mountain 
slopes, and is one of the commonest and also one 
of the most useful of Japanese timber-trees. The 
sapwood is whitish yellow, from 2 to 3 inches broad, 
and is, when beams or boards are wanted, generally 
not removed from the dark-reddish sometimes black- 
blnish, striped heart-wood. The wood is very light 
and soft, and easily manipulated; and may be used 
for all kinds of carpentry besides tea-boxes. For 
propagation of the Swi, the terminal piece of every 
branch is used, 14 to 2 feet long, The plantation 
in the ground must be made before or at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season, the cuttings being put 3 
to 5 inches deep in the soil, This method is much 
perferred to sowing, the young seedling being tender, 
and easily killed by frost. Although, of course, the 
tree takes many years to arrive at malurity, its com. 
mercial value is none the less ascertainable at any 
stage, and a tea estate possessing a~ reserve of the 
timber, in almost any stage of growth, would possess 
a marketable commodity of ascertainable value. 

In planting, scarcely 4 feet suould be left apart, 
for only in a dense growth does the Suji seon lose 
its branches, and produce a clean, straight, and 
valuable bole. 

There is another timber-yielding tree, the wood of 
which is suitable for tea boxe.,—the paulownai 
imperialis (called kiri in Japanese), but it does not 
grow well in the wet ciimate of the Hastern 
Himalayas. The wood of puulownat is largely used 
in Japan, not only for tea boxes, but for boxes and 
furniture of every kind. One peculiarity in the 
cultivation of this tree is, that when the seedlings 
are two years old, they are cut off close to the 
ground, and the uew shoots grow straight up to a 
height of 10 feet or more without a branch, in a 
single year. 

When the tree attains a girth of from 3 to 4 feet, 
the timber is available for use for tea box-s, In 
Japan the tree is sawn off, every 8 or 10 years, very 
close to the ground, and the new shoots grow straight 
up to aheight of 10 feet or more, wichout a branch, 
in a single year. 

Dr. Meyer, who supplies us with all this information, 
offers to provide the Forest Department with seeds 
from Japan, and we trust that his offer will be 
availed of, and the seeds distributed to such as are 
willing to experiment with them. 

It would be no small thing gained if we could 
grow in the Terai and hill districts of Iudia a wood 
more suitable for tea boxes than that we new possess, 
and although, perhaps, it may seem a long time to 
look forward to for the realization of any personal 
advantage from such cultivation, yet the land thus 
planted with wood of an uualteriug value, would always 
be by so much enhanced in saleable merit. 

We commend the subject to the attention of owners 
of tea properties, who may find thus, in time, their 
timber land even more valuable than the land under 
the tea stself.—Ziudian Tea Gazette. 
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RUBBER.—The belt of land around the globe, 500 
miles south of the equator, abounds in trees producing 
the gum of India rubber. They can be tapped for 
twenty successive seasons without injury, and the trees 
stand so close that one man can gather the sap of 
eighty in a day, each tree yielding on an average 
three table-spoonfuls a day. Forty-three thousand of 
these trees have been counted in a tract of country 
aile long by eight wide. There are in America and 
Europe more than 150 manufactories of Indiarubber 
articles, employing some 509 operatives, and consum- 
ing more than 10,000,000 pounds of gum a year, and 
the business is considered to be still in its infancy. — 
South of India Observer. 
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Correspondence, 
a 


To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 


THE CINCHONA BARK MARKET AND 
CHEAP QUININE. 
30th June 1887. 

Dear S1r,—The quantity of Ceylon cinchona 
bark sold in London in 1886 was 15,210,000 lb. 

In December 1886 the price of bark was higher 
than since the beginning of the year. Atasale 
in December, 3 per cent bark of mine fetched 4d 
the unit, there was keen competition at the sale 
and prices would prebably have continued to rise 
but for the enormous imports from Ceylon, which 
for the first 4 months of 1887 reached 6,200,000 lb. 
The price then fell to 24d to 3d, being a fall of 
31 per cent in 4 months. 

The imports from Ceylon in 1885 were much 
larger than in 1884. People then said the imports 
for the next year would be smaller. 

The imports from Ceylon in 1886 were much 
larger than in 1885. People again said the imports 
for the next year (1887) would be smaller. 

For the first 4 months of 1887 the imports were 
6,200,000 1lb., thus promising a total for the year 
of more than for the year 1886. 

In Ceylon there are, say, 50 millions of cinchona 
trees growing, the majority being succirubra. The 
average annual yield per tree from a large num- 
ber of trees, some young, some old, some barked 
annually, some not, some coppiced, would be less 
than 4 ounces per tree of dry bark. 

The average yield from a number of trees up- 
rooted would be, say, 4 lb. of dry bark per tree, 
or 16 times as much as from trees barked as above. 

Uprooting in Ceylon is going on largely and is 
likely to increase, so that for some years to come the 
shipments are likely to be increasingly larger. 

The number of cinchona trees growing in India is 
about 25 millions, the majority being succirubra, 

It is known that the number of cinchona trees grow- 
ing in Javais large, that the trees are now young, and 
that in three or four years the shipments of bark 
from Java will be large. 

The shipments of bark from cultivated cinchona 
in South America are increasing. 

The bulk, however, of the bark now imported 
comes from Ceylon and India, is the produce of 
the cinchona succirubra and, therefore, of apoor kind. 

Judging by prices realized, one-fourth of the 
imports from Ceylon is composed of bark yielding 
less than 14 per cent. 


It is generally allowed by the bark brokers in’ 


London who are the best judges, that could we 
relieve the European market of one-fourth of the 
quantity of bark at present imported prices would rise. 
The value of the unit may go lower than it is 
at present, but taking it at 24d to 3d, 
low quality bark would be worth, say, per lb. 24d. 
Deduct curing, shipping, and sale charges 1 d. 
Value to producer 36 Jo idd. 
Comparison of results to planters supposing that 
none of the low quality (below 14 per cent) came 


into the European market: 
Proceeds from 20tons of Bark, 
Prices haverisen 14d per unit owing to low quality bark 
having been taken off the market. 


£ 
*\5 tons at 4d per lb. ios on oe 1100 
Deduct curing, shipping and sale charges at 
1d per lb, te wes 5p 135 
£965 
619 
Gain to the planter aoe £346 


* 5 tons eut of the 20 tons not being eyen yalued, 


the 


Proceeds from 20 tons of bark. 
PriceJ1s before owing tothe large quantity on the 
European market, 


£ 

20 tons at 24d per lb, oe, a3), 802 
Deduct curing, shipping and sale charges at 

1d per lb, fas Be oa 183 

£619 


With such results is it worth the planter’s while 
to swamp the market with his low quality stuff ? 

I have been a cinchona planter for the last 20 
years, for the last 6 years of which period I have 
lived in England and sold my bark so that I haye 
had some experience of the London market. I, for 
one, should be only too glad not to sell either in 
Europe or in the Hast (for if sold inthe East it 
would ultimately reach Europe) any bark analysing 
less than 14 per cent. 

This is a vital question with all cinchona planters 
and is one which can be solved if they will work 
together. 

Thave my opinions with regard to a solution and 
intend to give them, meantime I hope Ceylon 
planters may be induced to take up the subject in 
earnest. They constitute the great majority of cin- 
chona planters and it is chiefly their bark which 
is swamping the market. 

May I suggest the following facts for consider- 
ation. The enormous scope for increased consump- 
tion of cinchona bark alkaloids 

In Cutna.—The population of China proper alone 
is 360,000,000, a great part of the country being 
more or less feverish. Colquhoun in “‘ Across Chrysé” 
writes: ‘‘Quinine is the best present any traveller 
in Yunnan can carry.” ‘For gifts quinine &. may 
be recommended.” ‘‘A crowd of people came beseech- 
ing us for medicines. Wecould only give them a 
few small doses of quinine.” ‘The magistrate had 
sent to ask us for some medicine for destroying 
the passion for the black smoke, viz., opium.” 

The value of the opium consumed in China is 
14 or 15 million pounds sterling. This shows that 
the Chinese are willing to pay for what they 
want, Might not the introduction of the cinchona 
alkaloid be made to supersede gome of thisopium ? 

Burma is another large country, a large portion 

of which is feverish. 
&%SourHEeRN Inp1a.—Dr. Cornish, an officer who has 
lately held high appointments in South India, says 
the use of the cinchona alkaloids may be largely 
extended. : 

In Tropica AFRICA AND SoUTHERN Europe fevers 
are prevalent. The existing generation of planters 
is hardly likely to see the consumption of the cin- 
chona alkaloids much increased if it waits for the 
course of supply and demand in the countries 
(mostly uncivilized) I have named. ~ 


Tur Prick of QuineTum in London now is 1s 9d 
per ounce, of sulphate of quinine 2s 10d per ounce. 

Tur Expenses or Maxina Quinutum in Ceylon 
from low quality bark would probably be not more 
than 4d per ounce, including cost of bark at 
market value. W.T. HODY COX. 


Green Bue in Uva.—Uva, 31st July.—We unfort- 
unately haye this last scourge of the coffee and 
I may say of the coffee planter, but I do not think 
my friends should take the very serious view of the 
question which some do. I have seen green bug 
literally kill coffee trees ‘‘in Uva” but it was 
invariably on places where coffee would hardly grow 
I have not in Uva seen green bug do “serious ” 
damage to coftee where the trees were healthy and 
in good cultivation ay 3,000 feet or over, == 
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PLANTING IN CHYLON IN 1847-1860. 


Beom a Lecture py A. M. Fersuson, ¢.m.a. 

Tm a previous lecture delivered in this place* a 
year ago, I gave a brief glance at events occurring 
and persons prominent in the annals of Ceylon dur- 
ine the score of years between 1837 and the end 
of 1816. The retrospect, indeed, extended to the 
close, in April 1847, of the administration of Lieut,- 
Genoral Sur Colin Campbell, a peninsular veteran, 
the last of the regularly appointed rulers of Ceylon, 
in whose person civil functions and military com- 
mand were combined. Im the period of this Goy- 
ernor’s rule, during the five years commencing with 
April 1841, the Coffee planting enterprize, assisted 
with British capital and conducted by British energy 
and enterprize, (supplies of ‘Tamil labour from 
Southern India becoming gradually available, made 
steady pxogress); the revenue of the Island, as has 
ever been the case, rising in proportion to the 
capital spent in planting operations, whether those 
engaged in such operations profited or the reverse. 
Jaded merely by the revenual test, so prosperous 
did the Colony seem, that the Colonial and Home 
authorities felt justified in adding considerably to 
the numbers and emoluments of the civil establish- 
ments; so leaving, as has repeatedly happened, a 
legacy ofembarassment and enforced reduction to their 
successors. While all appeared prosperous, a terrible 
storm of financial trouble in Europe, with its reflex 
action on Ceylon, was impending, which burst be- 
tween 1845 and 1847, and the depressing and dis- 
couraging effects of which continued to be felt all 
along the years extending to 1850. Small compar- 
atively as was the export of Coffee from Ceylon 
(the figures for 1846 being only 174,000 cwt.), 
et consumption of the fragrant berry was then so 
lentadt that, added to the stoppage of supplies of 
capital from Europe, came the fall in prices in the 
consuming markets, which ever follows in the wake 
of overproduction at the sources of supply. ‘To say 
that crops, even with returns of 5 to 10 ewt. and 
more per acre, did notpay the cost of cultivation, 
would be to give buta faint idea of the disastrous 
crisis of 1845 to 1849. Suffice it to state that parch- 
ment coffee, which we have seen readily selling in 
the local market at R12 per bushel, was then parted 
with at R3, while at Kandy a bushel of rice and a 
ewt. of coffee were solling for an equal sum of money. 
As if to put the finishing stroke to the.fate of the 
once promising Ceylon coffee enterprize, the scale- 
insect or coccus, known popularly as black bug, 
which years previously, had spzead to portions of 
_the coffee plantations from the indigenous jungle, 
now became rapidly and virulently pre. dent, the 
black fungus, which ever accompanies the really 
brown insect, giving a funereal aspect to the once 
Gloseyrgrern vegetation, and whole plantations, on 
which blossom and fruit were no longer able to show 
themselves, seemed to the depressed onlooker in 
mourning for a dead industry. The death of the 
enterprize was indeed confidently anticipated in 1847, 
from the combined attacks of black bug and black 
grub, and there can be no doubt that the mode in 
which the coffee plant then resisted the pestiferous 
influences of such formidable enemies, finally triumph- 
ing over them, emerging into a new life of vigour, 
umbrageousness, bright blossom and profitable fruit 
a tended greatly to lull even the most experienced 
and sagacious planters into security, when a gener- 
ation afterwards, with fax less warning and with 
far more fatal effect, hemileia vastatrix escaped from 
the gloomy recesses of its jungle home to perplex 
Scientists and spread ruin amongst thousands de- 
Bergeon the enterprize so mysteriously and go 

estructively affected. With white grubs, the off- 
spring of cockchafer beetles, at the roots of the 
_ trees which were simultaneously divested ‘of their 
foliage by the fungus foe, it might well be said of the 
coffee plant from 1869 onwards, that its candle of 
life was being consumed at both ends; and yet it 
wus while whole fields of coffee in Ceylon were tinted 
orange by the spores of the fatal fungus, that estates 


* oy ah Ohare), Cinnamon Gar lens, Uolombo, 


changed hands at fabulous prices, and that merchants, 
brokers and bankers competed with each other in 
pressing accomodation on planters, deemed lucky and 
to be envied as the possessors of coffee property aud 
who pooh-poohed the new enemy as an evanescent 
evil, seeing that it had not yet materially lessened 
crops which were selling in London at prices up to 
120s. per cwbt. Scientists tell us, and we are prob- 
ably bound to accept their dicta, that such visitations 
as bug and grub and fungus in coffee, with he/opeltis 
and red spider on tea, are retributive and corrective 
in their nature, sent as warnings against disturbing 
a so-called “balance of nature,” whereby many and 
varied species of vegetation grow over the same area, 
instead of vast expanses of a single product being 
presented, as is so frequently the case when the clear- 
ing and cultivating agency of man appears on the 
in the Tastern 


scene. The fate of coffee growers 
world, following on the misfortunes of the cultiy- 


ators of vines, wheat and potatoes in Europe and 
other parts of the world, scems to establish the 
principle alluded to, although doubtless other more 
or less obscure laws of soil and atmosphere may 
have been unconsciously violated. Then again it 
may be amongst the beneficent designs of the Ruler 
of nature, and ‘natural laws’’ so-called, that the 
misfortunes of the few should conduce the great- 
est good of the greatest number, an end which 
certainly has been largely attained by the impetus 
which the failure of coffee in Ceylon gave to the 
cultivation of the plants which yield the most effect- 
ive relief to suffering humanity, when afflicted by 
malarious fevers (the most common and most formid- 
able diseases of the world, probably) or when de- 
pressed by debility, the consequence of other affec- 
tions. Ceylon planters, who when their Old King 
became moribund and got into ‘the sere and yellow 
leaf”? showed so much enterprize, energy and I may 
add, success, in the cultivation of the febrifuge- 
yielding cinchonas in a scene so far away from the 
Andean home of those interesting plants, may, in 
the absence, ducing late years, of appreciable profits 
from this source, derive what consolation they can 
from the reflection that the benefits they have con. 
ferred on the world, by cheapening and so render- 
ing generally and easily accassible a medicine the 
most valuable ia its properties and the most certain 
in its effects of all the substances included in the 
pharmacopoia, are co-extensive with humanity itself. 
As I have been led to anticipate so far, I may be 
permitted to advert to another new product which 
had not been seriously and decisively considered as 
a probable staple product of the island in the period 
I am reviewing, but which is as intimately connected 
with the decadence of coffee as effect is with cause, 
I refer, of course, to our new staple rTeA, which as 
a medicine is only inferior to quinine. I have proof 
of this in the fact stated to me by a lady doctor 
from India, that, failing supplies of cheap quinine, 
she in her own practice substituted, and with perfect 
success, cheap tea as a remedy for the severe mal- 
arial fevers, which annually decimate the poor natives 
in the North-west of India. But tea has the grand 
advantage over quinine of being not merely a med- 
icine, but a nutritious and innocently stimulative 
article of food, popular already with a considerable 
portion of the human race and likely, ultimately, 
very largely to supplant alcoholic stimulants and 
narcotics. Good tea has prophylactic as well as 
medicinal and nutritious virtues, and when the time 
comes, as come it probably will, when the vast 
majority of the human race will regularly use tea 
as an article of diet, the cases in which quinine 
and other febrifuges or tonics may be " indicated, 
will become few and far between. Without disparag- 
ing coffee or chocolate, it is certain that tea is 
one of the most easily prepared and one of the 
most grateful of the non-alcoholic stimnlants, and 
the most likely therefore ere long from its univers- 
ality of use to deserve the epithet sublime,” which 
Byron applied to a narcotic weed the use of which 
woald, in the opinion of some of us, be “ mor 
honored in the breach than the obseryance.”’ Ke 
flections such as theses may help to reassure and 
cheer Ceylom tea planters, as the phantom of * oyer- 
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production” rises up or is conjured to strike terror 
to their souls. Comfort, too, is to be derived from 
the fact of the superior quality of our insular pro- 
duct and its as yet wonderful immunity from enemies 
of the nature of those which between 1847 and 1886 
have proved so destructive, so largely fatal indeed, 
to the once flourishing staple of our export com- 
merce. May all that was prosperous and nothing 
of what was adverse in the history of Oup Kine 
CorF¥EE, distinguish the rule, perpetual let us hope, of 
the NEW SOVEREIGN of the “new products” of Ceylon. 
Before passing from the subject of tea, I feel bound 
to observe that little doubt can be entertained of 
the fact that trials of this cosmopolitan plant on 
an extended scale by Ceylon planters in the period 
with which I am dealing, were hindered by the in- 
formation conveyed to Sir Hmerson Tennent by the 
Bros. Worms and by Tennent embodied in his great 
work on Oeylon, that the result of the Rothschild 
experiment of introducing first tea and then tea- 
makers from China, was that each pound of manu- 
factured leaf cost them £5 sterling. In view of that 
statement we were all long in the habit of saying — 
“Tea can be grown in Ceylon but not to pay.” 
Thus, apart from the fact that while coffee prospered 
its profits (and at certain periods and in certain 
cases these profits were very large) were so much 
in excess of what could possibly be expected from 
tea, there seemed to be no inducement to engage in 
the cultivation of the latter. Mr. Mawrice Worms 
having spent some time in China, it was only natural 
that the seed with which he and his elder brother 
tried their experiment should have been imported 
from the country which had long been deemed the 
original home of the tea plant. So in most of the 
experiments the species or variety of tea available 
was China. To Mr. Llewellyn, a Calcutta gentleman, 
who owned land in Dolosbage, I believe, belongs 
the credit of having first introduced indigenous 
Assam tea, decendants of his bushes or rather 
trees, if not some of the originals being still 
in existence. Before their value as seed-bearers 
was appreciated, many of the big trees were cut 
down and converted into rafters for buildings. To 
Mr. Harrison, of Messrs. Keir, Dundas & Co., 
probably belongs the merit of the first. introduction, 
on an appreciable scale, of seed of the Assam 
Hybrid, the value of which as both prolific and 
hardy had been so fully recognized, before tea 
planting was extensively taken up, in Ceylon that, 
fortunately, our planters had in this matter, as in 
others, the benefit of Indian experience, so that with 
the fewest exceptions possible, the Ceylon tea 
plantations possess the best jat of plants from Assam: 
either indigenous or high quality hybrid. Without 
disputing the proposition, that, in order fully to enjoy 
the delicate and delicious flavor of tea, the infusion 
ought tobe drunk without sugar or milk, it must be 
affirmed that as an article of human diet the value. 
of tea is immensely increased by the fact that by 
the majority of those who use it, it is employed 
as a medium to convey into the system such nutriti- 
ous substances as milk and sugar. Of milk I 
need not speak, except to say that Oeylon milk is 
generally watery in an abnormal sense, so that the’ 
milk vendors of our capital city have least cause to 
complain of a delayed water supply. But sugar, 
especially in its refined form, is not only difficult 
to adulterate (apart from the absence of temptation 
owing to its now extreme cheapness), but those who 
have studied the subject of nutrition are agreed, 
that if a human being were condemned to the use 
of only a single article of food, life could be longer 
sustained on sugar than on ony other one substance, 
milk forming no exception. It is not for us, in 
Oeylon, therefore, to join our friends of the West 
Indian colonies, British Guiana and Mauritius, in 
denouncing the policy of certain Huropean nations 
who by means of bounties out of their general 
taxation help their sugar growers and refiners to 
give British subjects, at home and in the colonies, 
cheap sugar, at a cost of many millions to such 
nations themselves. For, in the period of my review, 
‘experiments were tried in such widely separated 
portions of the island, as Dumbara, Negombo, Matara 


and Kalutara, on a scale large enough and for a 
sufficiently protracted number of years, to prove 
conclusively in the estimation of those concerned and 
intelligent lookers on, that while the sugarcane can 
be grown (and it grows luxuriantly in many localities 
in Ceylon) it cannot be grown for sugar-making on 
a large scale, so as to yield a commercial profit, 
As that is what we long and, as the eyent has 
proved, erroneously thought and said regarding tea, 
of course I feel that even in the face of all I know 
of capital and labour wasted and hearts broken in 
the attempts to grow the sweet cane and manu- 
facture sugar from it in Ceylon, I would hesitate to 
say thatthe prospect of a successful experiment in 
the future, is hopeless. Circumstances may arise, 
which will justify the expenditure of capital on 
guano and other fertilizing substances, calculated to 
correct comparative poverty of soil and excess of 
moisture in our atmosphere, such as rendered success 
in the past impossible, in consequence of the canes 
yielding a maximum of water and a minimum of 
saccharine matter. But in view of the subsidized 
competition mentioned, I do not suppose any person, 
who hasa regard to remunerative returns, will act on 
the belief that the time for a revival of experiments 
which forty years ago ended so disastrously has yet 
arrived. My first introduction to sugar manufacture 
was in Dumbara in May 1841 (454 years ago), and 
I still vividly remember the anxious warning of my 
old and valued friend Mr. Robert Tytler (then a 
young and blooming lad, now, alas, gone from scenes 
of enterprize in which he took so active a part) 
not to touch the film of sugar which was forming 
over the top of a mass of boiling liquid. Half a 
dozen years subsequently, I saw the superintendent 
of an estate in the Negombo district werching a 
caldron of boiling and bubbling molasses, which he 
complained, he could by no means induce to crys- 
tallize. That seemed the great difficulty in Ceylon, 
although Mr. Macgregor, Lord Hlphinstone’s Super- 
intendent on Paradua estate succeeded in producing 
white loaves, one of which he brought to the Observer 
Office, as a proof of what could be done; yet the 
enterprize paid Lord Ei]phinstone no better than others, 
and his lands which once grew sugar now grow tea. 
For the present, at least, we must consent to a 
division of labour, in supplying the ingredients of 
the cup which, with no intoxicating property, cheers 
and strengthens the wearied frame and replaces 
wasted tissue. We in Ceylon must be contented to 
supply the world with the best possible tea, leaving 
it to our friends of the canefields of other tropical 
lands to compete with the beet farmers of continental 
Europe, in providing the best and cheapest sugar. 
To show what mistakes the most careful and 
intelligent man can make, I may mention that my 
late friend Dr. Elliott with all his local knowledge 
and his great sagacity deliberately preferred a trial 
of sugar cultivation near Negombo to going into 
coffee even when he knew of the splendid returns 
yielded bysuch early estates as Hantane and Oodo- 
wella. Happily for him and his family, the estate 
on which he had spent, all his savings was purchased 
on behalf of Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co., of Madras, 
by an old west Indian sugar planter, Mr. Fraser, 
who also owned ‘‘Charlie’s Hope” near Kalutara. 
All Mr. Fraser’s experience and skill could not make 
sugar a success and the Negombo lands only became 
really valuable in the hands of Dr, Hilliott and 
others when planted with coconut palms, the expansion 
of which form of cultivation, I may say, received 
an immense impetus in the period I am dealing 
with. So did cinnamen, which has now for many 
years suffered like so much else from overproduction. 
Unlike cinnamon, coconut cultivation must always 
have a steady and moderately profitable value from 
the enormous extent to which its chief product is 
used as a staple food of the fast inereasing indigenous 
opulation. Cinnamon, apart from any value it may 
oe as a drug, is mainly a luxury for the rich: while 
the fruits and other numerous and varied products of 
the coconut palms supply the necessities of the 
multitude who must be classed as poor or just above 
the reach of want. Before passing away from the ~ 
subject of sugar cultivation in Ceylon, I ought to 
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have noticed the death during the period under review 
of the pioneer in the British rule of this enterprize 
and other enterprizes in Ceylon, Mr. George Winter. 
He and his descendants managed to make sugar 
cultivation pay on a small scale on the banks of 
the Gindura river, at Baddegama near Galle. So 
long as the great mail companies made the latter 
port their headquarters, there was always a steady 
and fairly profitable demand for raw sugar for the 
supply of the ships which brought coal for the 
steamers. In the course of a discussion a few years 
ago on the question of reviving stgar culture in 
Ceylon, on alarge scale, Mr. Curtis, who, as the 
husband of a grand-daughter of Mr. Winter, is m 
charge of the Baddegama estate, confirmed the 
correctness of my estimate that against as much 
as 11 per cent saccharine matter which I had 
seen tested in Northern Queensland, Ceylon canes 
could not be expected to give more at the utmost 
than 8 per cent. Unlike Mr, Winter, «another old 
friend, Mr. Robert Craig, lost his money and 
I may add his life, from embarking in sugar culture. 
He worked up a coffee estatein the Kadugannawa 
district in the early days of 10 cwt. an acre until 
he was able to sell out for £12,000. To him 
and to his family this was comparative wealth, 
but he was unfortunately induced to spend the 
price received for his coffee estate in opening a 
sugar plantation near Matara. ‘The enterprize was 
a failure, poor Oraig had lost his all and he died 
like so many others fromheart disease, the result, 
doubtless, of anxiety and depression. In all worldly 
pursuits, there must be vicissitudes such as I have 
noticed, and the natural mistake we all make is 
to concentrate our attention too exclusively on our 
Own success or the reverse as individuals, as if 
the universe reyolved around us, to the exclusion 
of wider views of the gradual progress, after frequent 
temporary retrogression it may be, of the body 
olutic of which we are merely component parts.— 
Br Ceylon we can still say what Galileo said of 
‘our globe: “It moves, nevertheless,” and the move- 
ment is after all, and in the face of all retarding 
influences, onwards. 

It may be well while thus noticing enterprizes in 
agricultural products on an extensive scale by 
ee in Ceylon, to state that cotton, in the 
period referred to, equally with sugar, received 
extensive trials and with equal want of success: in 
the Jaffna peninsula by the brothers Whitehouse 
and Messrs. Clarke and Hardy, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Negombo, by the agents of Baron Delmar, 
to whom, by the way the once well-known planter, 
Mr. Criiwell, had acted as Private Secretary. One of 
the great difficultics about the culture of cotton in 
this island is that the boles or pods in which the 
wool which encircles the seed is contained, ripen and 
burst when our monsoon rains are heaviest. The 
produce is thus damaged if not destroyed. 
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CAOUTCHOUC-YIELDING PLANTS. 
I should like to say a few words on Mr. Bruce 


Warren’s letter on “Caoutchoue yielding plants,’ on 
page 760 of the Journal for June 17th,* because some 
of the statements contained therein require explanation. 
In the first place, Mr. Warren does not seem to be 
aware that for many years past a considerable amount 
of attention has been given to the cultivation and 
acclimatisation of useful plants in ‘the botanical gardens 
of our Colonies and in India. The whole thing has 
been taken up so thoroughly, especially of late years, 
and fostered at Kew, with which all the botanic 
gardens are in communication, that it has beon 
reduced to a system. These are facts so well known 
that Ineed not dwell upon them; indeed it is for the 
purpose of answering some of Mr. Bruce Warren’s 
questions, and setting some of his statements in a 
clearer light, that I now write. 

Mr. Warren asks if the Mangijera indica “is botanic- 
ally allied to the Mangabeira (//ancornia speciosa), 
which yields Pernambuco and Oeara rubber.” In an- 
swor to this, allow me to say that the Jlanyifera in- 


“*See p. 106 Z. d.—Ep, 


dica is the mango tree of India, chiefly valued for its 
fruit, and belonging to the natural order Anacardiacer, 
while the /Hancornia speciosa, the common mame of 
which is Mangabeira, is a native of Pernambuco, and 
though the fruits are edible, the chief value of the 
tree is for the rubber which it yields, known as Per- 
nambuco, and not Oeara rubber, which is furnished by 
a totally different plant, namely, Manihot glaziovii, a 
euphorbiaceous tree. Hancornia speciosa belongs to 
the Apocynacee, an order well known ior the elastic 
juice found in the stems of many of its species, which 
fact Mr. Warren seems to be aware of when he says 
that West Atrican rubber is principally obtained from 
plants of this order. These plants are, however, natives 
of the Hast and West Ooasts of Africa, as Landolphia 


florida, L. Owariensis, L. Kirkiv, L. Petersiana, &c., and 


not of Madagascar, as stated by Mr. Warren. 

In confirmation of Mr. Warren’s statement that 
“there are instances of plants which are herbaceous, 
having arborescent representatives in warm c)imates,” 
I need but mention the common castor-oil plant (Licinus 
communis), which is an annual 4 ft. to 5 ft. high ia 
this country, while in Spain and Sicily it is a bush or 
small tree, and in tropical countries it becomes a tree 
40 ft. high. This plant belongs to the Euphorbiaces, 
and shows the great variatioa we sometimes find in 
the same species, without the necessity of comparing 
two such totally distinct plants as the Para-rubber 
(leven brasilicnsis), which is naturally a large tree, 
and the “caper plant,” or caper spurge (Euphorbia 
Lathyris). Itis one of the characteristic properties of 
the Euphorbiacews to yield milk or elastic juices, Mr. 
Warren refers to the lactescent character of plants 
belonging to the tribe Oichoracez of the natural order 
Composit, This milky juice, which is found in the 
dandelion and allied plants, dries and becomes hard on 
exposure to the air, and is not elastic. In its closaelly, 
the lettuce, it is narcotic, and is known as lettuce spium 

Regarding the Sapotacez, though they do not yield 
caoutchouc pure and simple, they yield an analogous 
substance, namely gutta percha, the principal source 
of this being a sapotaceous tree (Dichopsis gutta). 
Many of the species, principally belonging to the 
genus Bassia, as B. latifolia, B. longifolia, B. butyraceu, 
all Indian trees, and Dassia Parkit of Westeru Africa, 
yield a quantity of fat from their seeds, generally 
known as vegetable butter. The character, therefore, 
of the Sapotacez is to give a solid fat from their seeds 
and an elastic juice or guttafrom the stems.—Joun 
R. Jackson, Museum, Royal-gardens, Kew, June 21, 1887. 
—dJourna of the Society of Arts. 

re 
VEGETABLES. 
(BY A FAMILY DOCTOR.) 

The tomato should be a greater favourite with us. 
It contains a cooling acid, a volatile oil, some miveral 
matter and salts, as well as fragrant resinous matter. 
It is used in soups, ketchups, sauces, and pickles. 
But inasmuch as the volatile oil—which words I 
purposely italicise in the last seatence—is dissipated 
by heat, the ripe tomato should, in my opinion, be 


consumed raw if it is considered palatable—7. v., if 
it suits the individual taste. N. B.—No attempt 


should be made by anyone to acquire particular tastes, 
whether for tobacco, strange vegetables, olives, or 
caviare; to do so is simply to turn one’s idiosyncrasy 
“ tapsalteerie,’” to use a most expressive Scotch 
werd. Let, therefore, whosoever is fond of any part- 
icular vegetable eat freely thereof; it is a food 
natural to him, a food that suits his system and 
cannot injure him; what he does not like he ought 
to avoid; there is no craving in the system for it, 
no want in his organism which it can supply. I 
have often observed that people of the nervous or 
nervo-sanguineous temperament are more partial to 
Solanaceous yvegetables—potatoes, for instauce—than 
those of the lymphatic are. As an article of diet, 
potatves suit such people, for ia addition to theic 
nutrient qualities, they contain a certain amount ot 
a property that is singularly soothing to the nerves. 

Mustard is » good stomachic; the ground seeds 
are used, or the tender leaves, in salads, Bearing 
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in mind how much mustard suffers at the hands of 
the unprincipled dealer, I think it is a pity mustard 
is not more often grown for table consumption in 
our kitchen gardens. The seeds of home-cultivated 


mustard, pounded in a mortar with cream and a | 


little salt added, make a sauce fit for an epicure. 

Cress, generally called American Cress, is a mild 
stomachic ; it forms a valuable adjunct to a salad. 
Water-Cress is a still more important vegetable, poss- 
essing, as I believe it does, tonic properties. It is 
usually eaten with cheese, but ought to be used with 
beef and mutton. 

Spinach, it should be remembered by those fond of 
it,is laxative in its properties and also highly diuretic. 
It makes an excellent breakfast vegetable for hot 
weather, although few people in this country think 
of cooking vegetables for morning consumption. 

The turnip, one of the Crueifere, is far more valu able 
as an article of diet or adjunct to other food than 
mest people think. It is also more nutrient than 
is generally supposed, and is valuable as a demulcent. 
Swedish turnips are usually ignored by the cook; 
this is a pity; they are better in every way than 
any other kind, Turnips ought to be well chosen, 
not too big nor too small; they ought to be gathered 
fresh, well boiled and well mashed. The green tops 
of the young turnips are also very healthful and in 
some degree tonic, 


Parsnips and carrots belong to the Unmbellifere 
family, and probably possess in some slight degree the 
medicinal properties of that family. In addition 
therefore to being highly nutritious, owing to the 
large quantity of starch they contain, they are, we may 
presume, alterative and resolvent. They make, at all 
events, an excellent change in our vegetable scale of diet. 

Parsley is another cf the umbelliferous vegetables 
used at table, chiefly for garnishing or stuffing. It is 
an excellent blood-purifying herb, and deserves to be 
used far more than it is. It ought to be put in soups 
and in sauces, eaten raw and eaten cooked. It is well 
known that parsley chewed sweetens the breath. 

Beetroot—natural family Chenopodiacee—is one of 
the most nutrient vegetables we have. It is likewise 
cooling and slightly laxative; it should not, however, 
be partaken too freely of, even in summer, or it may 
produce painful flatulence and diarrhea. 

Beans of all kinds are nutritious; but people whose 
digestive organs are not) strong should take care how 
they indulge in-them. French beans require to be 
very tender indeed, and very well cooked, to be safe. 

Celery is another vegetable which, though wholesome 
enough when cooked and mixed in soups, &., should 
be partaken of with caution in the raw state, especially 
by delicate people or those who lead a sedentary life. 

Rhubarb jis most wholesome ; it helps to purify and 
cool the blood, and to a great extent aids digestion, 
while at the same time it is healthfully laxative. 


Gurden-lettuces.—These vegetables are well-known to 


possess anodyne and narcotic properties. Hence they 
are best for supper. They should, however, be eaten 
sparingly, and the younger and fresher they are the 
better. The older leaves should be 
apt to irritate imstead of cooling the system. 

Asparagus belongs’ to the Inliacew, which gives 
the medicinal squill. It isa delicious and very whole- 
some vegetable, and contains cooling diuretic proper- 
ties; indeed, it seems to soothe the mucous 
membranes of both lungs and kidneys. while it 
acts sedatively at the same time. 

Onions, shalots, chives, and @echs are all members 
of the family Liliacer, aud are not only highly nutritious 
when properly cooked, but are possessed in a greater 
or less degree of cooling and diuretic properties, They 
are also valuable stomachics and demulcents, but are 
apt to disagree, and should therefore be partaken of 
but sparingly. They have an effect for good on common 
colds and slight congestions of the air-passages. 

¥rom the natural family Cucurbitacee we get many 
valuable vegetables, some of which,.as the cucumber, 
are eaten raw. This latter is, if eaten with pepper 
and vinegar, a stomachic stimulant, and it also purifies 
the blood by acting on the secreting organs: It 


rejected as 


should never be partaken of too freely, even by 
those whose digestive organs are strong, and by 
dyspepties not at all.—South of India Observer. 


SUE EIEEniec. ase EEe 
BUG AND FUNGUS. 


A merchant writes :— 

. “ Herewith copy of extract from letter about green 
ug :— 

“TI do not fear the effects of green bug on this sea- 
son’s crop, and I am of opinion that if the land is 
manured and well forked, the bug will disappear, as 
I think that bug and such like pests originate from 
sourness of soil. LIalso notice a fungus is growing 
over the bug cells which I have examined under a 
microscope and find the young bugs contained inside 
the cells dead, this fungus is spreading on all coffee 
affected with bug. I send a few coffee leaves with the 
fungus on them by this post for your inspection.” 

Another merchant adds :— 

“Touching the fungus growing over the bug, a 
superintendent writes to us:—‘ Green bug is beginning 
to “damp off ” as is usual during the monsoon, but the 
weather has not been sufficiently wet to check it 
entirely. Harly in July he informed us that ‘a large 
part of the coffee is black with bug, but the pest does 
not seem to be spreading much during this wet 
weather.’ ” 

Let us hope that bug, both black and green, will 
speedily disappear, while coffee, what remains of it, 
takes a new lease of life. 


> ——_ ——_- 
THE EFFECT OF MANURE ON CINCHONA 
OFFICINALIS 


ig thus described by the Madras Quinologist, in 
a paper supplied to us by Government :— 43 
Plot XI., Dodabetta, was in April of last year 
divided, as near as possible, into five equal portions. 
Four portions were respectively treated with cattle, 
stable, lime and stable, and bone manures; the fifth 
pouien in the centre was left in its natural state. 
April of this year the entire plot was harvested 
by means of the stripping process, and the green 
bark from each portion was collected and dried 
separately, and its weight ascertained. The trees in 
each portion were counted, so that the average 
amount of bark from a number of trees could be 
calculated, and compared with the weight of others 
differently manured. The result of the harvest proved 
that the amount of bark per tree was highest in the 
portion containing cattle manure, and the next, that 
from prepared bones, but the quantities of bark from 
the stablé, and lime and stable manured portions did 
not materially exceed the amount of natural bark 
from the unmanured trees. Turning now to the 
effect of manuring trees in order to increase the 
alkaloidal yield of the bark, the following analysis 
of the five samples will show how that object has been 
attained. It will be seen that all the manures have 
raised the yalue of the barks, but in different degrees; 
the analyses are therefore arranged according to the 
following order, the best being placed first :— 


oe £ i 2 
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H oe ‘3 oe 663 3 
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Bone manure 343730 1:59) -10° +88 © +43 - 580 
Cattle do. .. ee. IPO ABs AG 41 5°64 
Limeandstablemanure3°18 1:40 "08 -21 ‘48 5°35 
Stable manure 0805) LAL wr lQy e332) O02 -38'25:28 
Unmanured manure*™ ..2°88 1:45 ‘ll °24 ‘25 4:93 


The increase in each instance is not very great; 
if the unmanured be compared with the highest in 
the table, the quinine will be found to have an 
addition of only 14:58 per cent., and the rest smaller 
in proportion. In last year’s report, it was shown 
that a Suecirubra and a Hybrid gave a much superior 
yield of quinine under the influence of cattle com- 


* Trees meant, of course.—HD,. - ~~ 
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ost than these did, and the manure applied to them 
iad been down only six months before the samples 
were taken for analyses. It is well-known that 
Officinalis is one of the slowest growing of all the 
einchonas; so that it is very probable that manure 
requires a long period to stimulate the yield of 
alkaloids in this, than it would in other species. 
The experiments at Dodabetta point to cattle manure 
and bones as the best agents of the series tried 
for manuring cinchonas; the one increased the bark 
per tree more than the rest, and the other increased 
the alkaloids in the bark, and, as both these objects 
are sought for by all scientific cultivators, if is very 
likely that the application of a mixture of the two 
would have still more favourable results than if 
they were used separately. Cattle manure is 
organic, and contains ammonia compounds; bones 
are phosphatic and consist principally of phosphate 
of lime, a combination of these typical manures .is 
found in “Guano,” the excrement of sea-fowl; it 
might in consequence be inferred that the use of this 
substance in cinchona plantations would be attended 
with an excellent outturn. The prepared bones were 
made by breaking up the bones to a coarse powder, 
and treatmg them with 10 per cent of the weight 
of sulphuric acid; this would cause the insoluble 
phospate to become soluble, and therefore more readily 
absorbed by the plants when put in the soil. In the 
absence of the more expensive artificial manures, it 
is satisfactory to find such good bark resulting from 
the use of cattle manure, one that is move available 
on these Hills than any other. 
This is of course interesting, and much of our 
Ceylon cinchona must haye profited by manures 
applied to the coffee amidst which so much of it 
was cultivated. At present prices of the bark, we 
suppose no one would think of going to the ex- 
pense of bones or guano, unless in the case of 
superior Ledgeriana. But even the bark of that 
kind, yielding 10 por cent of quinine realized ouly 
2s2d per lb. recently. Some of the early Java speci- 
mens sold for 18s per lb. 


ee 


Iv is stated that M. Monvault, a French weaver, is 
manufacturing carpets from the moss known as /yp- 
num vulgaris.—Indvan Agriculturist. 


Kora Nurs.—I notice in your last number that Mr. 
Morris, of Kew, says that Mr. Thomas Ohristy supplied 
me with the information in my paper about the kola 
nut. Itis right thatI should say Mc. Christy never 
sawmy paper until it was published, and that I 
consulted him in no way about if. About six months 
ago I sent an order for twenty tons for him te Trinidad; 
the order could not be filled.—-A, J. ApprrLEy, June 22, 
1887,—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


RupBek AND Copan In Osntrat ArricA.—On the 
road between Dar es Salaam and the Nyassa country, 
rubber vines abound, and, apparently, are but little 
affected, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the villages, by the reckless mode of tapping employed. 
In many parts a native can still gather 3lbs. of 
rubber daily, Another great staple of the district is 
copal, which is found in many parts. It seems that 
this fossil resin exists, even in the richest diggings, 
only in patches, as though it had been produced by 
isolated trees. The uatives appear nowhere to work 
the country systematically, but to sink test holes, and, 
on finding traces of the resin in any part, to work 
that thoroughly. The resin now found underground, 
usually in red, sandy soil is undoubtedly the produce 
of the samo species of tree as still exists in these 
jungles, which now yields an inferior sort of resin; 
the difference between the two being the consequence 
of age, and a chemical or molecular change effected 
by time. The copal tree grows throughout the 
Uzamaro country, aud is by no means confined to 
the sea coast, but is even more abundant inland, 
beyond the first coast ridge not however after the 
limestone formations appear.—Jowrnal of the Nocrety 
of Arts, } 


AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
KUROPE. 
(Special Letter.) 
Paris, Jury 9. 

Of late there has been a good deal of indefinite 
conversation on the subject of dried blood or powdered 
meat as a supplemental or adjunct food for 
horses. It is difficult to obtain precise particulars of 
an innovation, which it is asserted has many support- 
ers, M.de Lamothe, a breeder of Anglo-Arab horses 
in the department of the Oorréze, draws attention 
to the powdered dry meat of the Liebig Oo. It 
contains 74 per cent of azotized and carbonaceous 
matters, of which 11 per cent represent nitrogen 
alone;, and 17 per cent of fatty matters. Dried 
blood is almost similar in composition, only white 
meat powder costs 21 fr. per 224 lb. at Hamburg, 
the price of dried blood is 120 fr. or six times 
dearer. The blood desired is dried in a store, and 
5 or 6 quarts of fresh make 2 lb. of dried blood. 
The latter contains all the fixed principles of fresh 
blood. When given to calves it is boiled in advance 
in order to avoid diarrhcea. 

Two different bloods are contained in animals and 
the blood varies during its passage through the sys- 
tem. Arterial differs much from venous blood. When 
freshly extracted blood coagulates rapidly, and as 
the clot contracts it expels from its pores a liquid 
rich in albumen called serum. The odor of blood 
and its taste vary with each animal; the cause of 
the odor is not exactly known, but supposed to be 
connected with acetic and butyric acids. Its taste 
is strongly alkaline due to soda salts. The density 
of the blood with man, sheep and the ox is al- 
most identical save in the case of young animals 
and females. Examined under the microscope, blood 
consists of a multitude of tiny globules, red and 
white floating in a colorless fluid; 1,000 grains of 
the blood of man and a horse contain 604 to 630 
and 674 to 646 red globules respectively; the glob- 
ules are not all of the same shape io animals; and 
the fatty matters in the blood are next to ident- 
ical with those of the brain. The blood of birds is 
richest in globules, the pigeon ranking first, and 
next poultry. The diameter of the blood-globule— 
strictly speaking it is a concave sphere—is about 
1-8500th of an inch in size and the thickness about 
1-438th of an inch. Vierordt and Welcker assert 
there are five million globules in a cubic millimeters 
of healthy human blood. There is one white to 
every 835 red blood globules. 

M. de Railly would only give blood to animals 
not younger than six months. The dose is 1 to 1} ox. 
per day per 2 ewt. of the animals live weight. 
If well dried the blood will keep for a long time 
and especially if mixed with flour and meal. The 
same gentleman has also employed phosphate of lime 
in the rearing of not only calves but foals. Dried 
blood for the latter produced most beneficial results 
in point of growth the hams especially. Brood- 
mares have also derived marked benefit from the 
aliment. Another novelty that is being experimented 
with, is arseniate of strychnine: this is intended as 
a homeopathic stimulant to farm horses. 

The plan is extending of utilising meadow forage 
according to ensilage principles. But the process is 
applied rather to artificial than to natural grass. 
Not that the latter is in any way diflicult to con- 
serve or inferior for consumption, ‘The ensilage 
augments the assimilation of all substances by ren- 


dering the eoellulose or woody-mattor digestible. The 
ensilaged fodder can be prepared either with a 


mild or an acid taste. It will be acid if the trench 
or stack boa made up rapidly and at once weight- 
covered; it will be mild if several days are devoted 


to the filling in or stacking up; after a layer 
has been deposited, it is left to heat till the tem- 
perature rises to 131 degrees Vahr., that which 1s 
sufficient according to Pasteur to destcoy the fer- 
meutation bacterss or animalcules, Next proceed 


with a second layer, L[t is not exactly settled whether 
the acid or the sweet preserve is the more nutrit- 
ive practically, their value would seem to be the 
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‘same. The mild seems to be best suited for dairy 
stock. ‘The acid fodder will require an addition ot 
some fatty rations, 

It cannot be too often reiterated that the secret 
of all ensilage lies in the pressing the mass, Those 
apostles of stacking the green soiling, Messrs. Houlés 
anu Rouviére continue to receive proof of the ex- 
tension of their views and coufirmation of the suc- 
cess of their system in their own practices. The 
heaping of the mass shouid proceed xeguiarly so as 
to bind the stack-rectaugular shape preferred in 
one solid mass. The covering weight ought to be 
16 to 28 cwt. per square yard, IMleven feet wide 
and thirteen high length as desired are good stack 
dimensions. The forage should be cut when it is in 
full flower. It will be seen that no outlay is re- 
quired for stack ensilage, and the fodder will conserve 
for a year; it can be given alone, but it is better 
to mix it withother aliments. Some meadow farm- 
ers manage to sell off their fat stock in June and 
July; the aftermath is cut in September and ensil- 
aged; no stock is purchased till January following 
when prices are low; the animals bought are fed on 
the silo food for a few months, and next supplied 
with green stuff when they are fattened rapidly and 
are fit for the butcher by June or July. 

M. Nordlinger of Urach, Germany, has recorded 
a series of readings of the thermometer to test the 
comparative temperature between forest and plain. 
His experiments were made in a forest of fir trees 
5v years old, and a plain half amile distant. During the 
night the air of the forest is two degrees in sum- 
mer and one degree at other epochs warmer than 
the air of the fields at the height of a man. The 
branches act as a screen agaiast the radiation of 
heat. This will explain why the air over the sum- 
mit of trees is during the morning in winter of a 
more elevated temperature than the surrounding plain. 
At two o'clock, the warmest part of the day, there 
is no perceptible temperature—difference between the 
air over the summit of trees and the plain. The in- 
terior of the woods is, as a rule, slightly warmer 
than the air of the open at the height of six feet. 

Tt is a well-known fact that in spring potatoes suffer 
in their qualities alike for table as for seed, This 
depreciation tells equally when the tubers are required 
for distillation, or the preparation of fecula. The 
richness of fecula can descend from 89 to ol per 
cent following the mode of preservation. A clear 
dry and cool place is the best for storing the tuber. 
M. Tessier has informed the Academy of Sciences 
that diphtheria is transmissible from barn-door fowl 
to man and vice versa. It is through the disease— 
germs floating in the air—and the offspring of 
manure emanations &c. entering the respiratory or- 
gans that infectious maladies are contracted ; pigeons, 
and next hens are the most active agents in the 
propagation of diphtheria. 

Veterinary Professor Sauson has analysed and re- 
ported upon the cakes or biscuits having sawdust 
for base intended as food for cattle and horses in 
particular. It is an aliment not new to Germany, 
This prepared aliment has for chief ingredient very fine 
red sawdust acted upon by muriatic acid a powev- 
ful digesting ageut. Thecakes are thin, 8 to 10 inch- 
es in diameter and weight about one pound, In 
two samples the biscuit was mixed with bran and 
oats. No one of course expects that sawdust alone 
could be utilized as food; it is too poor in protein, 
but it can act by “ballasting” the digestive apparatus 
giving it the required volume for working, 

As a stomach-ballast sawdust could then enter 
into competition with inferior straws. Ohemically the 
biscuits were not nutritively richer than hay, while 
in point of digestibinty they were inferior. In cas3 
of cavalry when campaigning, where economical ra- 
tions are desirable, there would be required 41 lb. 
of the oat—sawdust cake--more if of bran to 
equal 10 lb. of hay and the same weight of oats. 
Now horses when on the war path must be laden 
with as few heavy weights as possible, The weight 
of the cakes could be reduced by dessiccation and 
volume by the introduction of somg highly concentrat- 


ed aliment. The biscuits should be estimated at 
the same value as that of medium hay. Sawdust 
can be eaten without danger by horses. The Omnibus 
Company, when they employed that substance for 
litter, never prevented the horses from eating it, 
that which did them no harm. In Sweden, very 
fine larch sawdust is employed with advantage 
instead of chopped straw, and mixed with sliced 
mangolds for buliocks aad dairy stock. 

That sheep are the “most profitable cattle’’ a 
farmer can have is an axiom as old as the hills. 
Freach agriculturists continue to be divided as to 
the maintenance of pure local or perhaps native 
races in preference to cross breeds. Does it always 
pay to rely on fleece alone? or to unite wool and 
precocity in flesh? The French farmer will in all 
probability stick to the breed suitable to his locality. 
He is a worshipper of the Merino; it comes more 
up as a general rule to his conditions of climate 
pasturage and selection—the latter not in the sense 
of crossing, but from the best specimens of the 
Merino type, It is mooted that a special show of 
Merinos should be organized where animals from 
Spain and Germany could be compared with those 
of Naz and Ramboullet along with fleeces from 
Australia and those from long-woolled sheep in 
general. Such an exhibition would be interesting, but 
in all probability would haye little effect on the 
decision of French wool growers. 

The Merino breed appears to have a fascination 
for them. Its fine wool preserves its characteristics, 
remains so constant that no deterioration—ordinary 
hygienic conditions being obseryed—is to be feared. 
And this explains why when crossings are undertaken 
with local breeds the Merino is chosen, If pre- 
cosity cannot be achieved at least a paying fleece 
can be secured. The Merino has exercised a pro- 
found influence on sheep in every part of the world. 
Now it is this cosmopolitan faculty that the breed 
has inherited from the mode of life of the found-. 
ation-stock, which makes it so much .a favorite 
because so often a necessity. And the type remains 
the same every where, while its aptitudes have been 
developed, following economic necessities. It was in 
Saxony that the Merino first made a sensation out- 
side Spain; the Hlector in 1765 imported over 100 
choice rams and ewes and by maintaining the purity 
of the race upheld the fineness of the fleece. Only 
the French Merino—the race Naz could match the 
Saxon wool in fineness of staple, and this was the 
more singular as in Saxony parsimonious feeding 
was resorted to as an aid to the production of 
such a quality, while in France no such plan was 
ever adopted. 

Tt is an error to suppose then that the introduction 
of the Merino in France dates only from 1786. 
Oolbert had introduced Merino rams from Spain for 
breeding in the province of Roussillon. But it is to 
Daubenton reverts the honor of having seriously 
occupied himself with fine wool raising at Moutbard 
in 1766. Louis XVI in 1786 executed a treaty with 
the King of Spain to introduce Merinos into France, 
The first flock, 42 rams and 342 ewes left Spain 
(Segovia) in the middle of June 1786 and arrived— 
less a few deaths—at Rambouillet in the environs 
of Paris in October following. Water another flock 
set out. By the treaty of Bale in 1796, Spain bound 
herself to send 100 rams and 100 ewes annuaily 
during five years to France, It was by these divers 
importations, that the Merino spread over France. 
In time it assumed two distinct varieties distinguished 
by volume of body and fineness of wool. But the 
parent-type has remained unchanged. 

Naz in the department of the Ain is the head 
centre of the Merino with large body, while retaining 
the conformation of the true Spanish type. Ia point 
of fleece it owes its amelioration to selection. The 
staple is homogenous fine, not in lumps and light. 
It approaches a good deal the Saxon Merino by the 
softness and fineness of its wool. But it has the 
small body, large belly, big head, and voluminous’ 
horns, besides being agile, hardy, and everywhere att | 
home, ‘he sheep receive ouly in winter a necessary 


ration of turnips and hay; in summer they feed on 
the scanty pasturages of the mountains. ; 

It is estimated that the annual cost of keeping 
a sheep in France is 8 fr., often the fleece does 
not realize this sum. The Rambouillet breed of 
sheep is the most numerous variety of Merino in 
France; its wool though long is not so fine as that 
from the Naz race; it is a more generous feeder, 
hence puts up more flesh. Indeed there are not a 
few who aim to give a Southdown form to the 
Rambouillet. Lambs of the latter have a mean live- 
weight, varying from 55 to 77 lb, An adult ram 
will weigh 209 lb. and the unwashed fleece 11 1b. 
The fleece of a Rambouillet—owing to greater weight— 
will fetch one-third more money than the Naz. 
Combing wool is the staple sought to be attained. 
The Rambouillets do not suffer more from fluke 
and foot rot than other breeds. 
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COFFEE. 
By Henry Pasteur. 

The total production of coffee in the world is 
rougbly estimated at about 600,000 tons, to 650,000 
tons, of which Brazilalone produces between 340,000 
and 380,000 tons, and Java 60,000 tons to 90,000 
tons, the proportion of British-grown coffee being 
only about 35,000 tons, of which India contributes 
15,000 to 18,000 tons, Ceylon 10,000 to 12,000 tons, 
and Jamaica 4000 to 5000, Although numerically 
very small, the productions of our Oolonies and of 
India occupy the front rank, owing to their excellence. 
Nowhere is finer coffee grown than in India and 
Jamaica, and its value, as well as that of Ceylon, 
is firmly established above that of all other kinds, 
even of Mocha, which at one time stood above all 
others. 

A considerable amount of work and preparation has 
to be expended on coffee, from the moment it is 
picked from the trees until it is in a fit state to be 
sent to market. The berries, as may be seen from 
the numerous samples exhibited at South Kensington, 
are enveloped in an outer, coarse, thick, fleshy 
substance, the cherry, and an inner, loose envelope 
of thin, hard skin, called parchment, from its re- 
semblance to that substance. When allowed to grow 
to complete maturity on the trees, as in the case 
of Mocha, the cherry withers and dries, andis then 
easily removed by crushing or pounding, the berry 
inside having by that time become ofa pale greenish 
or yellowish colour. The usual course, however is to 
pick the cherry before complete maturity when it is 
of a deep red or cherry colour, the berry inside being 
then found to be of a fine dark-green or bluish-green, 
which it is the endeavour of the planter to preserve 
as carefully as possible, the value of bis coffee depend- 
ing chiefly on the depth and brightness of the colour. 
On gardens and plantations cultivated by Europeans, 
the cherry is removed as quickly as possible after being 
picked, being put through pulpers, and undergoing a 
very careful and delicate process of mashing and wash- 
ing, until the berries are left with their parchment 
envelope perfectly clean. In many cases, however, there 
are neither appliances, nor time or labour, to put the 
fresh-gathered fruit through this process, and under 
a tropical sun the cherry dries quickly, and has then 
to be pounded, to the great detriment of the colour, 
as well as the quality of the bean; hence the difference 
between wnwashed or ordinary pale, and washed or col- 
oured or plantation coffee, the taste of the washed 
coffee beiug, as a rule, much more delicate, and free 
from the earthiness and common rough flavour of the 
unwashed. A large portion of the crops from Brazil, 
Java, St. Domingo, to a less extent Central America 
and Guatemala, in fact fully three-fourths of the 
world’s production, are prepared as unwashed or pale 
coffee; whilst nearly the whole of the Ceylon crop, 
three-fourths of the Indian, and one-fourth to one-third 
of the Java, are prepared as washed or green coffee. 
The clean parchment has to be dried with the utmost 
care, and taken to the curing mills on or near the 
estate, or more generally at the port of shipment; it 
7s then put through the peelers, which break the parch- 


ment, and remove as much as possible off the thin silver- 
skin adherent to the bean itself; then through sizers, 
which divide the berries into the various sizes, and 
after being hand-picked by a number of women and 
children, who remove the defective, broken, black, or 
light beans, the coffee is ready for packing in bags or 
casks for shipment. All those various operations require 
to be carried out with the utmost care and nicety, the 
slightest neglect or mistake in any one of them being 
liable to injure the quality to the extent of 5, 10, or 
even 20 per cent. 


The above remarks, to some extent, explain the 
reasons for the superiority of British-grown coffee over 
that of most other countries, and also the great variety 
existing iu the appearance, quality, and value of the 
samples exhibited by our various colonies and depend- 
encies. 


Inp1A.—India now stands first and foremost amongst 
British possessions, both for the quantity and quality of 
its prouuction. The samples prepared by the Indian 
Ooffee Planters’ Committee have been carefully selected 
in London from the earlier arrivals of the crop of 
1885-6, and represent the produce of British plantations 
in the four chief districts of Mysore, Coorg, Neilgherry 
and Wynaad, as well as the less important one of 
Travancore. The exhibits from the three first-named 
districts are remarkable for their high average excel- 
leuce, and for the presence of many of the points 
which, in the eyes of connoisseurs, constitute the near- 
est approach to perfection, viz., size, colour, smooth- 
ness, plumpness, and weight of the berries. These coffees 
have always been, and are likely to continue, in high 
favour with the buyers for home consumption. Next 
to them come the Wynaad exhibits, which, if they 
lack some of the weight and fine shape of the others, 
are nearly equal in size, colour, and smoothness, and 
find favour with home as well as export buyers, Tra- 
vaucore is a comparatively new district where plant- 
ations are generally at a lower elevation; it has suffered 
much of late years from repeated attacks of leaf-disease 
which has destroyed many estates and weakened the 
trees on most others, and the result is seen in a small 
crop, deficient in colour,size and quality. Leat-disease 
has likewise been raging in the other districts of India, 
to the serious detriment of crops, both in extent and 
quality; fortunately, the severity of its attacks has 
greatly diminished during the past few years, and it has 
almost disappeared in many parts of the country. 
It has, however, in many places affected the vitality 
and shaken the strength of the trees, so that they 
have been less able to resist periods of drought or of 
heavy monsoon weather, and small and irregular crops 
have beeu the consequeuce. it would seem, however, 
as if plantations were gradually recovering their 
former strength, and with good cultivation and manuring 
and fair seasons India may hope to maintain its 
position as our largest aud best field for the production 
of fine coffee. A hopeful sign tor the future may be 
gathered from the superior average quality of the crop 
of 1885-6 over that of the two or three previous ones. 

Among the samples of Wynaad coffee, those from 
the Eva Estate deserve special attention, one-half of 
that crop having been dispatched in parchment, to be 
peeled and sized in Loudon. The experiment has 
proved quite successful, the coffee represented by the 
sizes Ist, 2nd and Peaberry, being tully equal in colour 
and appearance to the corresponding sizes prepared in 
lodia. The whole was sold at the same public auction, 
the London cured realising a rather better price than 
the other half. Similar and more recent experiments, 
made with some shipments from Costa Rica, Guatemals, 
and New Grenada, have shown startling results, the 
portion prepared in London having realised from 103. 
to l4s, per ecwt. more than that cured in Central 
America, These experiments would tend to show that 
the parchment preserves in a remarkable degree the 
colour and the quality of the berry against the incidents 
or accidents of a land and sea transport. In the case 
of the Costa Rica and New Grenada shipments cured 
in Londou, the berries seemed fuller and of better 
shape and weight than the others, as if (which is 
by no means improbable) the parchment, left for 
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two or three months longer than usual around the 
berries, had acted as a kind of natural preserver, inside 
of which the berry had time, as it were, to mature 
more completely than when deprived of its outer and 
inner coating almost immediately after being picked. 
The curing requires machinery, motive power, drying 
grounds, delicate manipulation, and constant super- 
vision; where any of these requisites fail, the coffee 
suffers in appearance, and consequently in value. 
Suitable machinery for treating parchment has been 
erected at two of the London wharves; and there is 
every reason to hope that this is only the beginning 
of a new and profitable home industry. Growers will 
not be slow to perceive that the small increase of 
freight which they have to pay on parchment, is more 
than compensated by the enhanced price which the 
improvement in the quality of their coffee will enable 
them to obtain. 

In addition to the produce of British Plantations, 
India grows native coffee, chiefly in the districts of 
Coorg, Mysore, and Wynaad. Of late years the greater 
part has found its way to the French markets, where 
it is much appreciated, and latterly also to Trieste. 
It is a matter for regret that shippers from the 
Malabar coast have not sent any specimens of those 
kinds to the Exhibition; they are quite suitable for 
our home consumption, and form an important item 
of the Indian production. 

Mysore is represented by 105 samples from twenty- 
seven estates; four samples—viz., large size, bulk, 
small size, and Peaberry—being in most cases shown 
from each estate. Rather less than one-half appears 
to be of the true, rounded, heavy silvered-skin Mysore 
berry, the remainder partaking more of the character 
of the large, flat, deep-coloured Coorg type. This is 
the result of the extensive planting of Ooorg seed, 
the old chick or Mysore having become weak and 
unable to bear fruit or to be propagated as easily as 
formerly ; the hardier Coorg plants grow more quickly 
and yield larger crops, although not of such fine 
quality as the real Mysore plant. It would seem, 
however, as if the produce of the Coorg trees, on 
getting better acclimatised, showed some tendency 
to assimilate to the old Mysore, the finest and most 
esteemed of the Indian types. Of Neilgherry there 
are twenty-four samples from seven estates; of Coorg, 
forty-five samples from thirteen estates; of Wynaad, 
nineteen samples from five estates; and from Tra- 
vancore, eight samples from three estates; a total 
of 201 samples from fifty-five estates, besides twenty- 
eight samples in parchment or cherry. 

Taking 90s. percwt.as the average value of the bulk 
from the estates of true Mysoretype, the Coorg, Mysore 
estates would be worth 80s., for bulk, the Neilgherry 
83s., the Coorg 82s., Wynaad 78s,, and Travancore 70s. 
per cwt.; while native Mysore of average quality would 
be worth 63s., and native Coorg or Wynaad 60s. per cwt, 
The finest qualities of Mysore range in value from 100s. 
to 135s. per cwt. Theexport of coffee from India in 
1885 amounted to 328,317 cwt. 

CEYLon.—When looking at the fine samples which 
were exhibited in the Ceylon Oourt in the neat 
barrels prepared under the direction of the Planters’ 
Association, one could not avoid a feeling — of 
sadness and regret at the thought that they re- 
presented only the fast vanishing remains of what 
was but nine years ago the most extensive and 
flourishing of the coffee crops raised on British 
soil by British enterprise and capital. The produc- 
tion which in 1873 amounted to nearly 1,000,000 
cwt., declined to 665,000 cwt. in 1876, 312,000 cwt. 
in 1884, and 230,000 cwt. in 1885. The scourge of 
leaf-disease, a fungus (the Hemileia vastatrix) which 
first made its appearance in 1869, has gradually 
swept over the whole island, weakening the trees, 
undermining the crop capabilities, and leading to the 
gradual extinction of the plantations over many of 
the best districts, Coffee, however, has been able to 
“maintain its ground in some parts, notably in Haputale, 
Badulla, &c., which are more favourably situated as 
regards soil and rainfall, and crops of from 150,000 
to 200,000 ewt. may fairly be looked for for a few 
years to come, though it is not probable that cultivation 


can again extend in the island, as there is but little 
suitable forest land remaining unopened, ; 

The variety known as Liberian coffee, which was 
planted extensively in the low country some years 
ago, under the belief that it would resist leaf-disease, 
has succumbed to it; besides which the quality is not 
appreciated in the home markets, on account of its 
coarseness, vily taste, and want of strength and aroma; 
and the prices realised for this sort are not likely to 
give a fair return to the growers. 

Twenty-seven barrels exhibited by the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon, the produce of eight different 
estates, showed to what degree of excellence the prepar- 
ation of coffee has attained in the curing establishments 
of Colombo. Three specimens from each mark—large 
size, bulk and Peaberry, were shown, the former ranging 
in value from 90s. to 103s., and the latter from 87 to 
95s. The samples of bulk range from 75s. to 85s., 
averaging 80s., per cwt., according to the depthand 
brightness of the colour, smoothness and size, and weight 
and hardaegs of the berries; these latter characteristics 
vary according to the soiland height of the estates, 
high-grown coffee being the most esteemed in the 
English market. Four barrels were shown of low 
grown, the produce of native gardens, cured and 
prepared like estate coffee, a very good and useful 
quality, though inferior in appearance and value to 
the produce of European plantations. Vive samples 
were shown of pale or native coffee, extremely well 
sized and picked, and of an average value of 58s. 
per cwt. There were, further, five samples from two 
European plantations, and one of Liberian sort, of 


very large bean, smooth and well picked, worth 60s. ~ 


per cwt., or about 8s. to 10s. per cwt. more than 


the average Liberian quality. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—Coffee does not appear 
to grow in the British Settlements of Singapore, 
Penang, and Malacca, except in gardens and on a 
very small scale; but in the three Native States of 
Perak, Sunjei-Ujong, and Selangor, taken under our 
protection in 1874, its cultivation has been introduced, 
and some interestiug exhibits from Perak testify to 


_the adaptability of the soil and climate for its production. 


In Perak, where mountain ranges, reaching to 7000 
feet, occupy a large portion of a well-watered coun- 
try, a considerable acreage, above 1000 feet elevation, 
is reported to be suitable for coffee cultivation, whilst 
the Liberian sort thrives on the lower slopes and the 
plains. In Selangor, planting has only been introduced 
during the last few years, whilst in Sunjei-Ujong 
estates have been established on the slopes of the 
Berumbun range, which rises to a height of 3000 to 
4000 feet, and the cultivation of Liberian has been 
introduced on the lowlands. Of the fourteen exhibits 
from Perak, five are from the experimental hill gardens 
opened by Government; the sample marked Hill 
garden is strong and full flavoured, and worth 90s. : 
those marked Waterloo and Hermitage have probably 
suffered somewhat in drying, being coarse and musty 
in the cup, and worth 70s. and 763. Such kinds, 
if purposely prepared on the spot, orin London, should 
the necessary appliances not exist at the plantations, 
and if perfectly sweet and clean, would supply an 
extremely good quality, suitable for home consumption 
as wellas export, the coffee being, for size, colour, and 
general appearance, on a par with good Ceylon plant- 
ation. The climate, soil, and rainfall are all that can 
be wished on the Perak hills, but the great drawback 
hitherto has been the cost of labour, which, however, 
has now been arranged satisfactorily, and the difficulty 
of transport. One sample of large pale berries, very 
smooth, but out of condition and mildewed, would be 
worth 60s. if sound; two of Liberian, viz., Lindum 
Estate, in Sungei-Ujong, and Waterloo were very large, 
and worth 53s. to 55s,; and three of ordinary Liberian 
quality, 48s. to 52s, per cwt.; the remainder consisted 
of parchment and cherry. 

The growth of Liberian is not to be encouraged, 
for the reasons stated above under the head of Oeylon. 

Samples of Bali, Bonthyne, and Philippine coffee, 
exhibited in the division of Straits Settlements, were 
probably not British-grown, but the produce of some 
of the Dutch islands in the neighbourhood of the Straits 
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QuEENSLAND.—The climate and soil of this Colony 
appear to be well suited to the growth of coffee, 
which is found growiag in various parts without any 
special care other than weeding. It is cultivated on 
some farms, but ouly as an adjunct to other crops, 
and the eight specimens shown in the Exhibition are 
such as should encourage its extension. A sample 
from Stanmore, Yatala, although not properly picked, 
showed a fair greenish quality, worth, as it is, 63s. 
per ewt., and which might probably be improved by 
cultivation and careful preparation. A sample from 
Buderum Mountain Mooloolah, was still better in 
quality, 

Fisi.—A considerable portion of the interior of the 
islands of Viti Levu, Vanua Levu, and Taviuni appears 
to be well adapted for the cultivation of coffee. 
There is an abundance of rich soil, and favourable 
conditions of climate, moisture, &c.; the plant 
grows quickly and yields good crops. The pest of leaf- 
disease, which visited the islands four or five years 
ago, led to the destruction or abandonment of several 
estates, but now that it has disappeared,* growers 
anticipate a prosperous future and increasing pro- 
duction. 

Of fourteen samples exhibited, one showed a good 
quality of washed or plantation coffee, well grown and 
of large bean, but deficient in colour, and worth about 
68s. per cwt.; one Peaberry, worth 75s.; one sound 
though rather rough and discoloured, 63s. per cwt. ; 
they were all three of strong, clean, good roasting 
quality. The remainder in parchment were somewhat 
similar, though mostly of a dark blackish colour, 
owing probably to insufficient drying. 

Narau,—Judging from the exhibits of Natal coffee, 
eleven in number, it would appear that the soil and 
climate of some portions of the Colony are eminently 
suited to its growth, The samples from Umzinto and 
Umzimkulu, to the south and extreme south of Durban, 
were of excellent quality, well prepared, heavy, round 
berries of good size and colour, and not unlike Coorg 
in appearance; such qualities would finda ready sale 
here for home consumption and export, and are worth 
from 738s. to 83s. per cwt. The samples from Tongaat 
and Riet Valley, in Victoria county, north of Durban, 
were also of useful quality, hard, greyish, roasting and 
tasting well, though not so well picked and prepared 
as the others, and rather deficient in colour; their 
value was from 60s. to 65s. per cwt. 

The Natal plantations are mostly inthe valleys, and 
on the hill slopes along the sea-coast. The cultivation 
began some thirty years ago, had assumed rather large 
proportions in 1870 (there were then upwards of 
4000 acres planted, and the annual production amounted 
to 12,000 cwt.); but disease of the trees and failure 
of crops have since led to the gradual abandonmeat 
of the plantations, and the produce now is not estimated 
at much more than 2,000 ewt. annually. 

In a country which can produce such five coffee as 
that exhibited from Natal, there ought to be a promising 
field for future success open to the planter who devotes 
care and intelligence to the choice of the land, the 
quality of the seed, the growth and cultivation of his 
fields, and the preparation of his crop. 

West Aprica Serreemenrs—Mavunirius.—The ex- 
hibits from Sierra Leone, the Gold Ooast and Gimbia 
were few in number and of poor quility, consisting 
chiefly of Liberian and of the small brown Casenza 
kind; the former worth 48s, to 50s. and the latter 42s. 
to 45s, perewt. Ove sample from the Gold Coast raised 
at the Bah Mission at Akropong, showed rather better 
quality of pale brownish native kind, worth 53s, per ewt. 

‘rom the appearance of the samples, coffee seems to be 
cultivated in avery primitive way, and on a small scale 
only, and the varieties grown are those of lowest 
commercial value in the European markets. 

From Mauritius, one sample of good yellow Liberian 
Was shown, and from the Andaman Islands also one 
sample of Liberian of large size, both worth about 
54s. per ewt. 

West Inpres—Jamatca.—Coffee is grown in almost 
every one of the West India Islands, but Jamaica is 
the only one where the cultivation is carried out on 


“* Which we exceedingly doubt,—Lp. 
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-fiuer classes, which ought to give handsome 


n extensive scale, the quantity exported in 1885 
mounting to 80,600 cwt., and occupying the third 
ank in value of the products exported from this island. 
From 8000 to 10,000 cwt, are produced annually 
on plantations situated on the high lands of the Blue 
Mountains, which have long been known as one of the 
finest coffee-growing districts in the world, thanks to 
a fine rich soil and a favourable climate, combined 
with all the care and intelligence which the means of 
European planters can command. ‘Thi coffee from those 
favoured localities is all consumed in this country, and 
realises almost the highest prices in the market—say 
from 90s. to 140s. per ewt. The remaining 60,000 to 
70,000 ewt. are grown in various parts of the island; 
some in the Manchester district is of medium quality 
and well prepared, but the portion is cultivated in 
small patches or gardens by settlers and small pro- 
prietors who do not possess the knowledge or the 
means of preparing their crops properly, or in the low 
country, where an inferior quality is raised; hence the 
great difference in prices between fine mountain and 
the ordinary Jamaica. The want of proper curing 
establishments is much felt in many parts; it is prob- 
able, too, that the plants are not raised from good 
seed, and that better cultivation and manuring are 
needed. But even this will not suffice to ensure the 
good quality of the crop, unless due attention is paid 
to picking at the right moment, and to immediate 
pulping and thorough drying of the parchment. This 
should ensure the proper colour, but, in the absence 
of the necessary appliances, the planter would best 
consult his jnterest by sending his parchment to be 
peeled, &c., at the nearest works, or better still by 
shipping it to London for treatment. Ordinary Jamaica 
coffee is now selling here at 50s, to 533. per ewt., 
aud there is every reason to believe that with better 
care in picking and curing, and with quick dispatch 
of the parchment to London, the grower might obtain 
from 10s. to 12s. per cwt. more than he does at 
present. There does not seem to be any good reason 
why, in a country where the highest priced coffee is 
grown, the bulk of the production should rank on 
a par with common Brazil or the Jowest kaown qualities. 

The extensive planting of the Liberian variety, which 
appears to be going on in Jamaica and other places, 
will most probably lead to disappointment ; the quality is 
so poor, so deficient in strength and aroma, and so 
little appreciated in the home markets, that any 
material increase in the supply must inevitably lead to a 
lower range of prices, which will fail to repay the 
outlay. 


The Jamaica plantations appear to have been so 
far quite free from leaf disease, bug, or other enemies of 
the coffee-tree, and there is an abundance of forest 
lands of proper elevation in the St. Ann and Clarendon 
districts and the northern slopes of the Blue Mount- 
ains, suitable for extending the cultivation of the 
returns 
for the capital so invested. 

Of the sixty-nine samples exhibited in the Jamaica 
Court, sixteen were pirchment and cherry, nine from 
the finest estates were worth from 110s. to 140s. per 
ewt, averaging 120s. to 125s.; eight averaged 903. per 
cewt.; eight more 75s. per cw, ; eight were worth from 
54s. to Gds. ; and two about 47s. ‘There were also twelve 
samples of Peaberry from 70s. for the lowest to 105s, 
for the best; aud two samples of Liberian worth dbs. 
and 50s. per cwb. 

In addition to the above, ten samples were shown in 
the Indian Court, mostly duplicates of some of the finest 
estates, and twenty-seven jars of average samples, also 
from the finer marks of extremely good quality, and of 
a value not less than 120s. per cwt. 

Proceeding from Jamaicrina south-easter'y direc- 
tion towards the continent of South America, I found 
amongst the British West India Islands which have sent 
specimens of Coffee to the Hxhibition :— 

Sr. Krrrs AND Neyis with two samples of vice palish- 
green, soft quality, worth 60s, 

Anriaua.—L[wo sample; of pale greyish, somewhat 
uneven, worth Sts. 

Monvserrat.—One sample ordiniry native kind, 5Us., 
and one greenish, of good size, d3s. 
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Domrinica.—Ooffee was at the beginning of this cen- 
tury the leading article of export from this island, and 
it was then considered one of the best kinds produced 
in the West Indies. The trees, however, were attacked 
some forty years ago by an insect blight which spread 
devastation among the plantations, and destroyed 
the greater portion of them, so reducing the produc- 
tion that at the present time it is hardly equal to the 
consumption of the island. Cultivation is now reviv- 
ing to some extent, andit appears that the blight, 
although still in existence, is comparatively harmless at 
high elevations. The Liberian variety has also been 
introduced. There is an abundance of fine forest lan 
and rich soil on the slopes of the bold mountains which 
cover the country, with plenty of moisture, conditions 
which are eminently favourable to the growth of 
coffee. 

Of the ten samples exhibited, two were of a very 
small, hard, heavy, greenish bean worth about 70s. per 
cwt.,one pale native kind 50s., one Liberian 52s. ; the 
remainder were of good size, greenish to rather good 
green colour, and if properly picked and prepared, 
would be worth from 68s. to 76s. per cwt. Asit is, they 
were of a very indifferent quality in the cup, and not 
worth more than from 56s. to 68s, 

Sr. Lucia.—One sample, small close brownish, native 
kind, 52s. 

BarBapos.—One sample, ordinary pale uneven native 
sort, 52s., and one small of very well prepared good 
bluish plantation, of even size, though a little rough, 
worth 80s. percwt. 

GRENADA.—One sample, large pale greenish, useful 
quality, 54s. 

TosaGo.—Iwo samples of dull greenish and brownish 
Oreole coffee, not sized, but good ofits kind, worth 
56s. tod8s. per cwt. 

TRINIDAD.—Ten samples were exhibited: two of 
them consisted of very common dull brown and red 
badly prepared coffee, worth 47s.; four were Creole or 
pale native kind, of a useful quality, ranging in value 
from 52s. to 54s.; the others were better, and with 
more care in their preparation might be turned into 
good coffee, worth probably 603. or 70s.; but being im- 
perfectly picked and of a brownish colour, their value 
was reduced to 58s, to 60s. per cwt. 

There appears to be a good deal of land suitable for 
opening into coffee gardens or plantations, and planting 
has been carried on lately ona larger scale. It is to 
be hoped that the Botanic Gardens, which supply 
plants from their nurseries, will endeavour to provide 
none but those grown from the best seed of Coffea 
arabica, which can easily be procured from Jamaica or 
from New Grenada. In an island where the cultivation 
and preparation of cocoa has been brought to such a 
degree of perfection, there ought to be no lack of 
skilled labour to prepare coffee much better than is 
apparent from the samples exhibited. The shape and 
size of the berries show that the soil and climate are 
favourable, and thatit is only labour, care, and skill 
which are required to give the coffee its proper value. 

Britisu Gurana.—British Guiana situated on the 
north-east coast of South America, comprises the Colon- 
ies of Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice, the two 
latter well known some forty or fifty years ago as pro- 
ducing coffee of esteemed quality. The cultivation, 
however, diminished steadily, until in recent years of 
Demerara or Berbice coffee the name alone remained. 
The decrease is ascribed more to cost and want of labour 
than to climate or soil, which are both favourable; 
and the few samples shown, from plantations which 
have again been started io the last few years, tend to 
prove that excellent coffee can be grown in the Colony. 
The cultivated part of the country is a flat alluvial 
plain of forty miles extent, between the sea and the 
rising ground, at and even below the sea-level, and 
traversed by large rivers; cultivation is restricted to 
the river banks and the coast. 

Of the six samples exhibited, three of extremely use- 
ful pale bean, very well prepared, would be worth 58s. 
to 63s. per cwt., if perfectly clean and sweet and un- 
affected by sugar, which is not the caso with the samples 
shown ; one was Peaberry and two Liberian, of average 
sort, valued at about 45s, to 52s, per cwt. 


Britisue Honpuras.—Ooffee cultivation does not 
appear to have begun until within the last four or 
five years, when one or two plantations were established. 
Probably not more thana few hundred acres are planted ; 
but coffee arabica grows wildin some parts. ‘Two bags 
were exhibited of very good pale greenish native kind, 
strong and roasting well, worth 63s. per ewt., and one 
sample of parchment. The adjoining State of Guat- 
emala is gradually becoming one of the leading coffee- 
growing countries, and British Honduras should be a 
very suitable place for a more extended cultivation. 

In concluding this report it is difficult to avoid allud- 
ing to the extraordinary treatment to which coffee 
is subjected at the hands of the British Government. 
Had it had extended to it the same amount of fair 
play and protection against fraud as is accorded to 
Tea, itis probable that the greater portion of the 
35,000 tons of British-grown coffee would be retained 
for home consumption, instead of a paltry 14,000 tons, 
or at the rate of about 15 oz. per head of the population 
per annum, against 2¢1bs. per head in France, 5 lbs. in 
Germany, 7} lbs. in the United States, &c. It would 
almost seem asif the Treasury, which is directly re- 
sponsible for the legislation on the subject, was bent 
upon discouraging by every means in its power the use 
of one of the most delicious and beneficent of the 
non-alcoholic drinks, by the sanetion whichit gives to 
its adulteration with any vegetable matter; it is im- 
possible to recognise coffee in the wretched mixtures 
which are sold in every shop or store, or in the thick 
dark liquid which is served under that name in many 
of the coffee palaces and temperance houses through- 
out the kingdom, No wonder that consumption 
decreases year by year, not of coffee alone, but even of 
chicory aud mixtures. The Local Government Board 
and the Board of H, M.’s Customs join. in their annual 
reports in ascribing the diminishing revenue from 
coffee and chicory to adulteration, and in condemning 
the present state of legislation on the subject. Surely 
those who are engaged in the cultivation, importation, 
and trade in coffee, ought to make an effort to obtain 
redress for what is acknowledged almost on all hands 
to be a crying injustice.—Planters’ Gazette. 


> 
COFFEE ADULTERATION. 


The following letter, from Mr. Shirley Hibberd, 
appeared recently in The Times with reference to 
coffee adulteration :— 

“S1r,— Coffee deserves the importance it has acquired 
as a subject of public discussion, and the more s0 be- 
cause it is but little understood. At good tables poor 
coffee is too often seen, and it may be said that on 
the world’s table (in these parts) it is never at all, 
but in its place appear various nauseous and injurious 
imitations. 

“Valuing coffee asa great aid in hard work, I made 
aresolve to have the real thing on my table daily, or 
‘perish in the attempt.’ Thereupon, I entered upon a 
series of experiments that were at least amusing if not 
particularly profitable. I bought every kind of coffee 
I could see or hear of, and tried every possible (and 
some impossible way of making it having the assistance 
therein of a diligent and clever cook. One striking 
result was the discovery that ready-ground coffees sold 
in canisters, packets, and other convenient parcels are 
bad, some very bad, a few infamously bad. After try- 
ing innumerable samples without noting one that was 
worth trying again, I concluded that canister coffee is an 
unmitigated cheat, consisting usually of a mere shadow 
of the real thing, with a great bulk of chicory, and more 
or less of what is termed ‘colour,’ this being simply 
burnt sugar to give a fictitious strength. What may 
be termed ‘ chandlev’s coffee ’ is so bad that I strongly 
recommend a trial of it to respectable people who 
love good living, for they ought to know by a taste of 
real agony how the poor are robbed, and poisoned, 
and have, as it appears, no protection from law, gospel, 
or the customs of society. 

“Tt is not good policy to purchase coffee ready 
ground, but if it must be done the supplies should be 
small and frequent. Anyone may test the purity of 


ground coffce by shaking a little over a tumbler of = 
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clear, bright, cold water, and leaving it for an hour or 
so. Pure coffee communicates its colow: to cold water 
slowly, and when the colour has been imparted the iufu- 
sion isstill bright and clear, and the colour is never deep. 
But chicory and other adulterants quickly produce an 
Opaque and dark infusion. The difference isso striking 
that for ordinary purposes a better test is not required. 

“Po place good coffee on the table daily is a simple 
and inexpensive business, but it cannot be done at a 
penny a cup, as some folks are in haste to aver. At 
from ls. to ls. 8d. per pound, a good coffee in berry 
is always obtainable, and 1s. 4d. may at the present 
time be considered a fair family price. It is best to 
roast and grind as wanted, but the grinding is the one 
important point, because ground coffee quickly parts 
with its aroma, and there is a great charm in having 
it madeimmediately from the mill. In some houses the 
trouble of grinding is thought much of, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is almost nothing, and a mill costing only 
a few shillings will last a lifetime. 

“Ooffee should never be boiled; it should be made 
with soft boiling water at boiling heat, but if hard 
water must be used, it should not be made to boil un- 
til wanted, for boiling. augments its hardness. A com- 
mon tall coffee-pot will make as good coffee as any 
patented invention, but a cafetidre is a convenient 
thing, as it produces bright coffee in a few minutes, and 
thus enables us to secure a maximum of the aroma 
and dispenses with the use of any rubbish called ‘finings.’ 
Kvereyoue to his taste, we will say, but as careless peo- 
ple make the coffee too strong one day and too weak 
the next, the ground coffee and the boiling water should 
be both measured, and it will always take as much as 
four cups of water to make three cups of coffee. For 
the breakfast table the addition of about one-eighth of 
chicory is an improvement, but for the dinner table 


coffee should be made without chicory, because it dulls - 


the piquant flavour of the genuine articie. 

“‘l'wo points in coffee-making deter people from 
using it—the trouble of grinding and the boiling of 
the milk, The grinding, however, must be done, and 
it is really nothing, but the boiling of the milk may 
be advantageously evaded by using Swiss milk, which 
harmonises perfectly, aud by many well-trained palates 
is preferred to fresh milk heated. 

“Good coffee is such a grand help to men who 
work hard, that I shall hope to be pardoned if I have 
said a word too many on the subject.’ 


a 
SUNFLOWER OIL. 


Mr. Oharles Halleck has furnished an exchange 
with some interesting information touching the results 
of a series of experiments conducted by him looking 
to the extraction of oil from sunflower seeds. Having 
to fill a contract for a certain line of canned goods 
into which cotton seed oil enters as an ingredient, and 
knowing of the success which had attended sunflower 
culture in Russia, India and Chiaa, Mr. Halleck was 
induced to enter upon his experimental investigations. 
The first difficulty he encountered was in procuring 
reliable information relative to the conduct of the 
industry in countries where sunflower seed oil has 
become a recognized article of commerce. The plant 
is cultivated here only by a few country housewives, 
either for fattening poultry or on account of its sup- 
posed value in warding off malaria. An application 
to the Commissioner of Agriculture elicited nothing 
of value; the inquirer was informed that the depart- 
ment hid but little information and few seeds, and 
was referred to the private florists and seedmen. In- 
quiries among these tradesmen proved as fruitless as 
had those addressed to the Commissioner, and Mr. Hal- 
leck had recourse to Dr, W. IF’. De Niedman, a native of 
Russia, at present connected with the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Washington, D. C. from the latter gentleman 
he receive some valuable information regarding 
sunflower culture in Russia, which is here with given. 

The variety of the plant grown in Russia is the 

andiflora, It grows in one slender stalk, five feet 

igh, producing one monstrous head. A good, warm 
summer is required to bring the flower to perfection; 
the climate of Minnesota closely resembles that of 


south-western Russia, where the cultivation of the plant 
is extensively conducted. The sunflower is exceedingly 
exhaustive to the soil, and after two crops the land 
is allowed to rest. Time has been found to be the 
best manure. The seeds constitute, of course, the 
most valuable portion of the crop, whose yield is about 
fifty bushels to the acre, but every portion of the plant 
is utilized. The leaves are used for fodder, and whea 
steeped in strong tobacco water so closely resemble in 
color, texture and smell those of the tobacco plant, 
that they have been known to be used to adulterate 
the tobacco of commerce. The stalks are prized as 
fuel, and their ashes are readily sold to soap makers 
on account of their richness in soda. On small plant- 
ations the heads of the plants when full ripe, are cut 
with knives, the stalks being left standing that they 
may become more thoroughly dried; but where the 
cultivation is carried on an extensive scale sickles are 
used, the stalks are cut close to the ground, and both 
stalk and flowers left on the ground for about a week, 
In the former case, the heads arein small piles and. 
according to the weather, dried either in the sun 
or in sheds. The seeds are thrashed out, usually 
by flails. Arter the separation of the seeds has been 
accomplished, and they are thoroughly dried, they 
are hulled. To accomplish this, specially constructed 
mills or grindstones are used; a fan is commonly 
attached, and the motive power is a pair of horses. 
That the manufacture in Russia is found to be a 
source of"profit is shown by the fact that sunflower cultiv- 
ation is constantly increasing.. The amount of needed 
seed for planting isfabout the same in measure /as of corn, 

Cold pressure has been found to extract the first 
and best oil. The crude oil is refined, but seldom 
(if ever) boiled. Latterly, the process employed in 
this country in the refinement of cotton seed oil has 
been adopted to some extent. The product is largely 
used in Russia as a substitute for olive oil, both for 
culinary and other purposes, and is pronounced 
excellent, although its taste is peculiar. It is said 
that it has never been known to become rancid. Mr. 
Halleck expresses himself as well satisfied with the 
result of his own experiments. He is of the opinion 
that he would have obtained still better results had 
not some of the seed used by him been of the variety 
known as the ordinary American multiflora, which 
had been, without his knowledge, mixed with the 
Russian grandiflora seed which he had ordered. He 
says that the oil which he obtained was “ bright, 
transparent, limpid, of a pale straw colour and pleasant 
to the taste.” It showed norancidity after an exposure 
for more‘than a year to an atmosphere varying 
from 50 to 150 deg, Fahrenheit. It is also worthy 
of note that oil of this description is said to equal 
linseed as a drying oil.—Ow, Paint and Drug Reporter. 

{An experiment tried by Mr. C. H. de Soysa in Ceylon 
was very decisively anfavourable. Apart from the 
exhaustion of the soil, the seed did not realize a paying 
price.—Ip.] 

Serbo 0a. net in 4 
COTTON SEED OIL AND ITS USES. 

Quite a stir has been made of late about the enorm- 
ous consumption of cotton seed oil in the United 
States and the uses to whichit is put, and the New 
York Zimes, which among other prominent dailies has 
taken the subject up, recently published a lengthy 
article on the adulteration of various articles of food 
with this product. The extent of its employment can 
only be surmised after the publication in the above 
paper of a statement said to emanate from one of the 
leading lard refiners on the continent, who acknow- 
ledged the use by his firm of millions of gallons 
annually in the manufacture of lard. That which is 
used in the making of lard is but the indication of 
that which goes into other food products. The cot- 
ton seed oil people themselves indorse the declar- 
ation of The Times that of the manufacturers of food 
use this oil, they should be willing to acknowledge it 
publicly, According to the oil makers there is only 
purity in their product, Being simply vegetale, it is 
free from the suspicion of disease and bad qualities 
that other adulterants might have. It has no tinge 
of putrid refuse in it, they say; it is wholly healthy 
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And upon this account they insist that it would be a 
good rather than a bad thing for them, as well as 
for the public, if the law require a specific labeling 
of the prolucts into which it enters, and, going fur- 
ther, they aver that it would be even a wise and 
beneficial thing for manufacturers like Armour & Co. 
to be open in the matter in dealing with the public, 
inasmuch as the public would recognize on investig- 
ation that the use of the oil as an ingredient would be 
healthful while cheapening cost. 

A ton of cotton seed yields from 35 to 40 gallons 
of oil. It has recently been stated by persons famil- 
iar with the business that 500,000 tons of seed were 
crushed in the mills last year. The oil product was there- 
fore from 17,500,000 to 20,000,000 gallons. Mr. Armour 
admits that he used in bis lard factory one-fifth of 
this, or from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 gallons. Three or 
four years ago the president of the then existing 
Crushers’ Association declared that one pound of 
cotton seel oil would “go as far as one and one-quarter 
pounds of lard.” 

It is very much cheaper than lard. In the calendar 
year 1886 there were exported from this country 6,574,000 
gallons of this oil, valued at a little less than 40 
cents a gallon. A large part of the oil exported is 
said tocome back to us in the form of olive oil, gso- 
called. It appears that exporters and Armour & Co. 
take about one-half of the entire product. A large 
quantity must be used by other manufacturers of lard 
who compete with Armour & Ov. 

There seems no longer to be the ardent desire that 
once was supposed to exist for keeping in utter secrecy 
the business corporation having the monopoly of this 
cotton seed oil production. A gentleman largely 
interested in the Cotton Seed Oil Trust, as the cor- 
poration is called, gave some interesting facts regard- 
ing that busines; recently. The 6,500,000 bales of 
cotton that makes the crop of the country, he says, 
turns out 3,220,000 tons of cotton seed, most of which 
falls to the grouad and is uoharvested. About 700,000 
tons are used now, and that seads something like 
$7,000,000 into the South as au absolutely new income 
to planters there. The oil mills in the trust comprise 
90 out of the 95 mills that have been established in 
the country, all of the large mills ia fact. The trast 
also controls 27 refineries, and the refineries and mills 
alike are controlled by nine trustees, who have issued 
certificates to the various companies representing their 
value; this whole capitalization is somewhat less than 
$40,000,000. Such a monopoly of course has yast 
profits in it, it being estimated that at least $4.50 is 
net profit on each ton they use annually. 

With what amounts to a centralization management 
of the 90 mills in the trust extensive economies of 
course are possible, and thus, even allowing for large 
profits, it is that it is found possible by such food pro- 
ducers as Armour & Co. to buy quantities of it at prices 
that enable them to put it into lard to cheapen that 


article. It is an open secret that much more than a. 


half of the olive oil that is consumed in this country 
is in fact merely this same oil of the American cot- 
ton seed. It is sentalso inlarge quantities to England 
and Gerniany, where it enters into lardine, butterine, 


and olive oil the same as on this side of the water. , 


Holland imports great cargoes of it to make Dutch 
cheese. The oil refinery at Providence sold 4,000 barrels 
last year to preserve sardinesin. Soap is made by the 
thousand boxes in Chicago with the same base. And 
along with allthis is the assertion that the industry 
as yetisin its infancy. There is no telling into how 
many food products it will enter speedily, nor how 
largely. 

It is stated that in addition to making $4.50 on 
each ton of seed used in making oil, the trust obtains 
750 pounds of “cake” from the crushed seed, which is 
marketable at a good price for food for cattle in 
this country anl in Europe.—Australasian and South 


American. 
ee TE es 
JARRAH WOOD. 
Jirrah wood (Lucalyptus marginatw) is a product 
of West ro Australia, where it is found in considerable 
abundance, Mr. Thomas Waslett, Timber Inspector to 


the Admiralty, in his valuable work, “Timber and 
Timber Trees, Native and Foreign,’ says of it:— 
“It is of straight growth and very large dimensions, 
but, unfortunately, is liable to early decay in the 
centre. The sound trees, however yield solid and 
useful timber of from 20 feet to 40 feet in length 
by 11 inches to 24 inches square, while those with 
faulty centres furnish only indifferent squares of 
smaller sizes or pieces unequally sided, called flitches. 
The wood is red in color, hard, heavy, close in text- 
ure, slightly wavy in grain, and with occasionally 
enough figure to give it value for ornamental pur- 
poses; it works up quite smoothly, and takes a good 
polish. Cabinet makers may, therefore, readily em- 
ploy it for furniture; but for architectural and other 
works, where great strength is needed, it should be 
used with caution, as the experiments prove it to be 
somewhat brittle in character. Some few years since 
a small supply of this wood was sent to the Wool- 
wich Dockyard, with the view to test its quality 
and fitness for employment in shipbuilding; but the 
sample did not turn out well owing to the want of 
proper care in the selection of the wood in the 
colony.” 

The clerk of works at Freemantle, in reporting upon 
the opinions expressed by shipbuilders and others says : 
“The sound timber resists the attack of the T'eredo 
navalis and white ant. On analysis by Professor Abel, 
it was found to contain a pungent acid that 
was destructive to life. The principle, however, was 
not found to be present in the unsound portions. 
Great care is therefore necessary in preparing the 
wood for use by flitching the log so as to cut ail 
the defective portions of the heart out, and using 
only the perfectly sound timber.’’ 

Very much has been said about jarrah being subject 
to split when exported to England in logs. It must 
be borne in mind that its density renders seasoning 
very slow, and that the inner portions of the larger 
trees are often in a state of decay, even while the 
outer portions are in full vigor. A tree under these 
conditions, the inner portions comparatively dry, and 
the outer full of sap, shipped at once to such a 
variable climate as that of Hnogland, very naturally - 
bursts from unequal shrinkage, being also exposed to 
very great changes of temperature. To obviate this 
peculiarity and apparent defect, let the jarrah be 
felled when the sap is at the lowest ebb, and care- 
fully flitched, as previously suggested. 

The methods adopted in seasoning jarrah are as 
follows :—The logs are thrown into the sea and left 
there for a few weeks: they are then drawn up 
through the sand, and after being covered with sea- 
weed a few inches deep, are left to lie on the 
beach, care being taken to prevent the sun getting 
at their ends. The logs are then left many montis 
to season. When taken up they are cut into boards 
sevea inches wide, and stacked so as to admit of a 
free circulation of air round’ them for five or six 
months before using them. 

In a communication forwarded to India by H. E. 
Victor, Exq., c. E., of Perth, in reply to inquiries 
made by some gentlemen engaged in the carrying 
out of several large contracts for public works in 
India, he says:—‘‘ Undoubted authority is unanimous 
in declaring that the timber of the jarrah, under 
certaia conditions, is indestructible.’ 

Professor You Mueller, Governmeaot Botanical Di- ~ 
rector of Victoria, says:—“ Its wood is indestructible; 
is attacked neither by chelura, teredo, nor termites, 
and is therefore much sought after for jetties and 
other structures exposed to sea-water. Vessels built 
with this timber have been enabled to do away 
with all copper-plating. It is. very strong, of a close 
grain, slightly oily and resinous in its nature, works 
well, takes a fine finish, and is, by shipbuilders in 
Melbourne, considered superior to oak, teak, or any 
other wood for their purpose.” 

The committee of Lloyd’s, after the representations 
of His Excellency Governor Weld, determined to rank 
this timber with those in line 3, Table A, of the 


Society’s rules; thus ranking it with Cuba sabicu, 
pencil cedar, etc., for the construction and classific. — 
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ation of ships. The purposes to which jarrah may 
be applied are innumerabiv; it fills the place where 
saul and teak could not be admitted, as well as 
where they are used; and as the material can be 
supplied at a price considerably less than the tim- 
bers named, in the log, and at half their price in 
scantling, it should be employed where hitherto 
timber has been considered undesirable—for. instance, 
in sea-facing, dock-lining, landing-stages, break-waters 
anil beacons; curbs, road-paving, block-flouring, weather- 
boarding, and wainscot partitions, wallings, ceilings 
and roof coverings. 

A Western Australian almanac says :—‘ None of the 
neighbouring colonies possess timber of a similar 
character to the jarrah, or endowed with equally 
valuable properties. If cut at the proper season, when 
the sap has expended itself and the tree is at rest, 
it will be found the most enduring of all woods- 
On this condition it defies decay; time, weather, 
water, the white ant, and the sea worm have no 
effect upon it, Specimens have been exhibited of 
portions of wood which had been nearly thirty years 
partly under water and partly out. Others had been 
used as posts, and for the same period buried in sand, 
where the white ant destroys in a few weeks every 
other kind of wood. Wor this peculiar property the 
jarrah is now much sought after for railway sleepers 
and telegraph posts in India and the colonies. It is 
admirably adopted for dock gutes, piles, and other 
purposes, and for keel pieces, keelsons, and other 
heavy timber in shipbuilding. Vessels of considerable 
burden are built entirely of this wood, the peculiar 
properties of which render copper-sheathing entirely 
unnecessary, although the sea worm, is most abundant 
in these waters.’ : 

Though in the foregoing there are a diversity of 
Opinions, yet the general tendency is to testify to 
the usefultiess in an extraordinary degree, under 
stated conditions, of jarrah wood, and the practical 
mind will quickly see many opportunities for taking 
advantage of a wood possessing so many valuable 
qualities as this wood has been found to contain; and 
it is not saying too much to express a hope that the 
shipments now in the London docks will be but the 
prelude to mavy other, and more important, consign- 
ments to this country, where intrinsic merit is the 
only passport necessary to gain public favor and sup- 


port when commercial interests are concerned. 
—Quoted by the Nilgivi Eupress. 

—_—_____ —_—_ 
TRADE NOTES FROM TARE SEYCHELLES 


ISLANDS. 
OPENINGS FOR BRITISH MERCHANTS, 
Mahé, Seychelles, September 4. 
There is every probability that before many months 
are over, little out-of-the-world and hardly-known 
Seychelles will suddenly obtain an unexpected im- 


portance. For some months back it has been rumour- 
ed that the Messageries Maritimes meant to 


radically alter their steamship service in these seas. 
At present their Marseilles-Australia line calls at 
Bourbon and Mauritius, where connection is made 
with a smaller line running between those ports to 
Tamatave and Mosambique. However, it has dawned 
upon the French company that unless they greatly 
shorten the journey to and from Australia they are 
likely soon to be ousted from theic Australian traffic. 
Consequently it has been decided that their steamers 
should coal here at Seychelles, and then proceed direct- 
ly to Adelaide and the other Australian ports. Tt is 
stated that this new arrarigement will commence on 
January 1 next. Mahé will also be the connecting 
station for the Mauritins-Bourbon and ‘Tamatave- 
Mozambique lines. Thus there is every probability 
that in a few years Seychelles will become a second 
St. Thomas in these seas. Of course this new ar- 
rangement will do a great deal of good to Sey- 
chelles—it could not be otherwise. Still it cannot 
be denied that it is felt to bea pity that the mon- 
poly should still be left in Mrench hands, and partic- 
nlarly in the hands of a company that has always 
treated Seychelles in such a high-handed manner. 
Before the «alteration above alluded to was definitely 


announced, there was a good deal of talk amongst 
the planters about starting a small English steamer 
to trade between the islands and Mauritius, and to 
convey their produce to that port, where low freights 
can always be obtained for England. As matters 
now are, it is very probable that no move will be 
made in this direction until it is seen how the new 
service works. ‘I'o give an instance of the freights 
at present charged by the Messageries Maritimes, I 
have only to quote one of our principal exports, 
namely, vanilla. Freight at the rate of 3d. per lb. 
on the gross weight is demanded. As it is custom- 
ary to pack vanilla first in tin boxes, and then in 
stout wooden cases, this rate, high as it may appear 
at first sight, is, in reality, higher still. All this 
is bad enough, but the worst thing we have to put 
up withis the uncertainty as to whether the steamers 
will carry our goods or not. I wonder how many 
times during the last year or two our valuable goods 
have been shipped on board more or less rotten 
lighters, and taken outside to the mail steamer in 
the outer harbour only to be brought back and un- 
loaded again (at our expense, of course), because, 
for some reason or other—or, perhaps, none at all— 
the captain thinks his ship would be better with- 
out them. Now that the Messageries are making 
all these alterations, I hope the authorities at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand will see their way to improving 
the letter service with this colony. 'l'o be brief. It 
now takes five weeks to obtain an answer to a letter 
from Paris, but nine for one from Jondon. We 
have on very rare occasions received answers from 
England at the shorter period, but this has only 
happened twice during the last year. It is in this 
that French houses doing business with Seychelles 
haye such an immense pull over their English 
competitors. 


Our vanilla crops last year were fairly good. This 
year a larger area ought to come into bearing. From 
the number of ‘* buttons’’ to be seen on the vines, 
there is every probability of a good crop. Several 
of the more enterprising planters have lately com- 
menced to dry their vanilla by artificial means, so 
far with great success. As others are likely to follow 
suit a good demand for heating-stoves is likely to 
spring up. A small stove capable of burning wood 
is the thing required, 

Vanilla is grown by a number of persons on a 
very small gseale, and it is doubtful whether they 
will ever adopt the new method; it is thus hkely 
that the old-fashioned sun-drying has still a long life 
before it. Vanilla to be dried properly in the sun 
must be covered by a blanket. ‘These blankets are 
at present in great request, and, consequently, very 
dear. The creoles have an idea that the darker 
the blanket the better the vanilla is cured. This 
may be erroneous for all I know, but exporters at 
home should notice the fact. Blankets of the very 
commonest quality are the things required. I be- 
lieve there is a quality at home knownas the “ charity 
blanket,” which would, I think, just suit the 
requirements of this market. Nearly all the vanilla 
blankets at present in use are of French manufact- 
ure. I may add that a planter, a gentleman from 
Bradford, sent a sample back to his native town, 
but was informed that nothing so bad was manu- 
factured in that district. Now that I am discussing 
blankets, I may add that I have noticed that all kinds 
of woollen goods are both dear and very hard to 
get in Mahé, In proof I may state that TI recently 
obtained a large quantity of green baize for my house. 
I have since been deluged with offers, which, had 
I wished to sell, would have left mea very fair profit. 

The principal industry of the place is the mann- 
facture of coconut oil. A yery large proportion of 
the oil quoted at home as ‘ Mauritius” comes from 
Seychelles. Nearly all the mills in the colony are 
of the most primitive description—a hollowed tree- 
trunk, a spar, an ox, and a boy with a stick, and 
the apparatus is complete. There is a good open- 
ing for improved mills. It is trne one or two such 
were introduced here some years ago, but they failed 
for two reasons—they easily got ont of order; and 
“they did their work too well.’ In these parte 
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the poonac is nearly as valuable as the oil itself. 
If, however, all the oil is extracted, it becomes of 
hardly any value for feeding cattle, pigs, &c. And 
it was, I hear (for I never saw the mills) in this 
respect that cur English machinery so utterly failed. 
That there is an opening for improved machinery 
cannot be denied, when there are without exagger- 
ation several hundreds of the old-fashioned kind at 
present at work. Visitors at the Colonial Exhibition 
must certainly have noticed the fine specimens of 
cocos de mer exhibited in the Seychelles section of 
the Mauritius court. Seychelles is the only place 
where the double coconut is to be met with. In 
fact, even here, there is only one island, that of Peaslin, 
where it grows in profusion. The nut when cut in 
two and properly polished makes a first-rate and 
very ornamental bread-dish or flower-stand. I there- 
fore recommend it to the notice of British bric-a-brac 
manufacturers. It is much to be regretted that 
samples of the straw, straw-plait and hats made 
from the leaves of the coco de mer were not also 
forwarded for exhibition. The straw hats are very 
gimilar in colour, &c., to those manufactured at home. 
I haye never heard of any coco de mer straw having 
been exported, though there are tons and tons of 
leaves left rotting at Peaslin every year. Perhaps 
some use might be found for it at home. Luton 
manufacturers had therefore better try a sample. 
I, if applied to, would of course be only too pleased 
to assist in any way in my power. 

A thivg that militates much against the trade direct 
between this place and Hogland is the entire absence of 
banks. Nothing of the kind is to be found in the colony. 
Merchants usually make their remittances in vanilla or 
other produce, which they purchase from the many 
small growers that abound here—persons who usually 
are unable to wait till their produce is sold in Europe, 
and who, consequently, are forced to accept any prices 
the merchants choose to fix. The rupee is now quoted 
at about 45 per cent. discount in Mauritius, but vanilla 
can be purchased in small quantities at figures so low 
that when remittances are made to Europe this heavy 
discount is hardly felt at all. The principal traders 
are usually Indians from Madras, they are very pushing, 
and have almost the whole trade of the place in 
their own hands.—Britesh Trade Journal. 
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COUNT FICALHO’S HISTORY OF GARCIA DA 
ORTA AND HIS TIME. 


By Prorsssor Fuitickicer. 

Among the publications of the ‘‘ Sociedade de 
Geographia de Lisboa,” there is to be noticed a 
very valuable catalogue of the useful plants of the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa, by the Professor 
of Botany in the Polytechnic School of Lisbon, 
Count de Ficalho : ‘‘ Plantas uteis da Africa 
Portugueza,” published in Lisbon, 1884, 7. e., 
the first part of the volume, 279 pages, in 8yvo, 
which contains the Dicotyledons and the Gymno- 
sperms. I am sorry the second part, which wiil be 
devoted to the Monocotyledons, has not yet made 
its appearance. 

In the first part of the ‘ Plantas uteis,’ the 
author gives a very carefulhistory of the discovery 
and the exploration of the countries which he 
terms “ Africa Portugueza.” From this preface it 
is evident that Count Ficalho is not only 
throughly acquainted with the geographic liter- 
ature of his own people, but also with that of 
England, France and Germany, and his catalogue 
is far from being a mere enumeration. He gives a 
very full and interesting account of every one of 
the plants he deals with, and here again I am 
pleased to see that the author furnishes in a very 
correct and exhaustive way all the botanical, 
practical and historical references which may be 
desirable in order to illustrate each of his ‘‘ Use. 
ful Plants.” I have read with particular in- 


terest, especially the chapters on Xylopia wthiopica, . 


Jateorhiza Calumba, Adansonia digitata, Cola 


acuminata, Arachis hypogea, Tamarindus, the 
several Copal plants, Carica Papaya, Coffea, Lan- 
dolphia, Sesamum, Manihot utilissima and many 
others. 

Count Ficalho with good reason restricted his 
work to the African settlements of Portugal, those 
in the Indian Peninsula being too insignificant. 
They were important in the sixteenth century ; 
Goa was then a great centre of commercial activ- 
ity, but is now entirely superseded by Bombay. 
In Goa there was living, apparently for about 
thirty years, an intelligent surgeon, Garcia da 
Orta, physician to the Portuguese Viceroy and to 
a hospital of Goa. This city was the place 
where most of the drugs occurring in the various 
regions of Asia were to be met with in the 
bazaars as they are now-a-days chieflyin Bombay. 
Garcia da Orta zealously availed himself of the 
exquisite opportunity of examining these drugs, at 
least the more interesting among them. He 
compiled his observations in the volume which 
bears the following title : ‘‘ Coloquios dos Sim- 
ples e drogas he cousas medicinais da India e assi 
de alguas frutas achadas nella onde se tratam 
alguas cousas tocantes amedician, pratica, e outras 
cousas boas, pera saber copostos pello Doutor garcia 
dorta; fisico del Rey nosso senhor. . . . Im- 
presso em Goa, por Joannes de endem as x dias de 
Abril de 1563 annos.”’ 

A colloquy is not precisely the form which 
would answer to the taste of readers in our days, 
surely not in questions of materia medica. But 
Garcia’s ‘ Coloquios’ are nevertheless one of the 
most remarkable documents of the kind. The 
original edition is at the same time a book of 
utmost importance to biblophiles or bibliomanes, 
for it is thought to exist only in a few copies 
still, say a dozen; Count Ficalho states that he 
knows of one in India, three in Portugal, one 
in the Paris library, and one at Leiden. I 
have consulted that of the British Museum,.* But 
the knowledge of Garcia’s notes or Coloquios was 
very soon widely spread by the Latin translation 
by Clusius, first published in 1567. 

Garcia da Orta being one of the most interesting 
Portuguese authors of his time, itis or wasa pity 
that but very little was known as to his person, 
It was a good plan, therefore, proposed by the 
Royal Academy of Lisbon, to cause a new edition 
of Garcia’s work to be elaborated, and to have it 
accompanied and elucidated by critical notes con- 
cerning of course also a biographie investigation. 
The Academy had the excellent fortune to possess 


“among its own fellows the only man to whose care 


that task could besafely entrusted ; Count Ficalho 
had largely proved by his ‘ Plantas uteis da Africa 
Portugueza’ that he was theright man to appreciate 


and illustrate Garcia de Orta. + 


I have been most obligingly presented, by the 
author, with the first part of his investigation, 
which appeared under the title: ‘ Garciada Orta 
e o seutempo pelo Conde de Ficaiho, Lente de Botanica 
na escola polytechnica, Socio effective da Academia 
real das Sciencias de Lisboa.” lisboa, Imprensa 
nacional, 1886, 4to, 392 pp. 8vo. In the preface the 
author states that he felt obligedtoseek first for 
information about Garcia’s person before elaborat- 
ing the new edition of the Coloquios. In doing so 
Count Ficalho considered at the same time the 
period of Garcia’s stay in India from a general 
standpoint, and atlast secured such an amount 


* See ‘ Pharmacographia,’ second edition, 1879, 760. 
—Thereis also a copy in the imperial library of Rio 
de Janeiro, accerding to Varnhagen. 

+1 may also quote his ‘Investigations on the 
Botanical, Influence of the Discoveries of the Portu- 
guese,’ 1878, which T have also before me, r 
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of new and interesting information that he justly 
resolved to publish in the first line a book about 
Garcia, that under notice, being a very acceptable 
introduction to the Coloquios which are to follow. 

Count Ficalho has not succeeded in discovering 
any information about the family of Garcia, nor 
of the date of his birth, but he shows that Garcia 
was a native of Hlvyas, in the upper (or eastern) 
part of the Portuguese province of Alemtejo (not 
far from the Spanish place of Badajoz), where he 
was born, in all probability, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

It is proved that Garcia devoted himself to the 
study of medicine in the Spanish universities of 
Salamanca and Alcala de Henares, near Madrid. 
Particulars on Garcia’s personal work in those 
high schools are wanting ; the author, as he ex- 
pressly states in the very title of his book: ‘‘ Garcia 
da Orta and his century,” or time, attempts, on 
the other hand, to afford an attractive picture of 
the way in which the Spanish ‘‘ Estudante”’ of the 
sixteenth century satisfied his thirst ofscience. In 
Salamanca, where the number of students frequently 
exceeded 6,000 or even nearly reached 14,000, the 
study of medicine was based as well on the old 
Greek and Latin classical books as on their Arab- 
ic followers, some of which were translated in 
Salamanca. In the old Roman town of Conplutum, 
now Alcala de Henares, Hippocrates would appear 
to have been prevailing ; this university had been 
established in 1498, nearly two centuries later 
than that of Salamanca, in a period when the 
splendour of Arabic science and rule was on the 
decline. Garcia himself states in one of his Colo- 
quios that in Salamanca he was acquainted with 
a Dominican friar, Domingo de Baltanas, and in 
Alealo with Tordelaguna, originally a pharmacist, 
but subsequently a student of medicine. As this 
man is stated by Garcia to have possessed some 
knowledge of Arabic, as well as of botany, he 
may perhaps have encouraged Garcia in extending 
his studies in those directions too. That is absol- 
utely all we know about the few years spent by 
Garcia in the two Spanish universities, no other 
trace of his stay there has been discovered, not 
eyen in the records ofeither Salamanca or Alcala. 

In the second chapter: ‘ Castello de Vide 
and Lisbon,”’ the author is happy enough to intro- 
duce two documents of the 5th and 10th of April 
1526, one of which had not been printed before. 
In these charters the lecenceado Gracia dorta or 
Guarcia dorta, then an inhabitant of the townof 
Castello de Vide, a small place south of the 
region where the Tejo enters into the Portuguese 
territory, is stated to have passed his examin- 
ation, and acknowledged to be ‘“ soficiemte e 
ydonyo na teorica como na pratica” as a ‘ fisy- 
quo.” King Joham III. consequently authorizes 
Garcia to cure throughout the realm of Portugal, 
and even to travel, for that purpose, on horse or 
mule’s back. At Castellode Vide the young medico 
de provincia, Gaicia da Orta, spent six years. 
By what means he succeeded in making his name 
known to the scientific body of the metropolis 
cannot be traced, sullice it to say that Garcia 
was called, in 1532, to a professorship in the 
University of Lisbon. But strange enough, yet 
quite in accordance with the views of that time 
which ruled all the universities of the Peninsula, 
Garcia’s lectures were devoted not to medicine, 
hut to the ‘‘Summale logicales,”’ an abstract of 
scholastic logics. Count licalho explains that the 
medimval sentence : ‘ Dialectica est ars artium, 
Scientia scientiaruim,’’ was not yet overthrown by the 
evolution of those sciences which now are holding 
the prominent place in human exertion throughont 
the civilized world, 


Garcia happily occupied his philosophical chair 
in Lisbon only from January, 1532, to February 
or March, 1534; nothing more is recorded as to 
his other occupations there, neither by himself 
nor by any contemporary writer. It was a brilliant 
period of Portuguese story, that of the admirable 
discovery of and success in India, when Garcia lived 
in Lisbon. . 

He appears to have been early acquainted witl 
the great and noble family de Souza, who partly 
resided in Alemtejo, the native province of 
Garcia. Dom Martim Affonso de Souza, one of 
the distinguished navigators of Portugal, being 
appointed chief admiral, ‘‘ capitao mdr do mar,” 
for India, chose Garcia his physician, He had, 
in all probability, been honoured for a long time 
already by Dom Martim Affonso’s friendship, so at 
least; Count Ficalho shows it to be probable, In the 
Coloquios, Garcia mentioned the admiral in high 
terms of real affection, and dedicated the book to 
Dom Martim, 

When the admiral’s squadron arrived in Goa, 
in the fall of the year 1534, the Portuguese 
possessions were governed by Nuno da Cunha. 
a worthy successor to the great men who had 
established in India the power of their nation. 
Great things remained still to be done in order 
to settle ultimately the Portuguese dominion, 
and the admiral, Dom Martim Affonso, had 
to perform several expeditions and surveys in 
the interest of his country. Doctor Garcia, 
who accompanied him, no doubt took great 
interest in these explorations along the 
coasts of India, and availed himself diligently of 
the excellent occasions for procuring exact in- 
formation on several drugs;he also visited the 
famous temple of Hlephanta; the chapter iy,, 
‘‘Bacaim e Diu’ gives the interesting narrative 
of those campaigns to the north-western coasts. 

In the year 1536, the governor or viceroy, Nuno 
da Cunha, ordered Dom Martim Affonso de Souza 
to the coast of Malabar, where a struggle was en- 
gaged between the Rajahs of Calicut and Cochim, 
This expedition, which Garcia accompanied as a 
military surgeon, also afforded him the inyalu- 
able opportunity of examining in /oco the most 
important medicinal plants and drugs; he spent 
the end of the year 1537 in the port of Cochim, 
then a very great emporium of spices and drugs. 
In 1538, a similar expedition of the Portuguese 
fleet under command of Dom Martim Affonso being 
directed to Ceylon, Doctor Garcia da Oria probably 
paid a short visit to that island, but we are not 
sure ofthe fact. In his Coloquios he speaks of 
the productions of Ceylon so exactly as to suggest 
that he made a stay there; thus, for instance, 
Garcia displays a good knowledge of the precious 
stones for which the island has always been famous. 
Very likely he had acquired some . mineralogic 
notions during his university studies in Spain. 

In 1538, Dom Martim Affonso was called back 
to Portugal, but Garcia appears to have been 
settled at Goa quite satisfactorily, so that he con- 
tinued there and was again rejoined by Martim 
Affonso, when this nobleman returned to Goa, and 
occupied, from 1542 to 1545, the high post of 
governor-general of the Portuguese possessions. 


Count Ficalho skilfully collected every kind of 
information relating to the way ofliving, to the 
commercial and intellectual resources of that 


Portuguese colony in which Garcia da Orta spent 
his life in useful work, both as a medical pract- 
itioner and an investigator of the natural productions 
of the East; the splendid metropolis of Goa no 
doubt was an excellent place to a man like Garcia. 
He was also appreciated in Portugal, for in one of 
the Coloquies, in speaking of another governor o! 
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viceroy, evidently after the time of Martim Affonso, 
Garcia mentions thatthe king of Portugal, Joao 
III., had pointed out to the new governor (D. 
Pedro Mascarenhas), that, with regard to Garcia 
da Orta, it was not necessary to take with him a 
physician from Portugal to Goa. By perusing 
critically the Coloquios, Count Ficalho was led to 
the view that Garcia in all his doings and living 
was guided by very sound principles; he appears 
to have avoided the temptations of the opulent 
high lite of the vice-regal court and its tricks, as 
well as the exaggerated exertions and ceremonies 
of an idolatrous church, although, on the other 
hand, Garcia evidently was honoured by the 
governors and the Portuguese colony, as well as 
by the indigenous princes and wealthy people, 
who were indebted to his medical services. Garcia 
also was always a devoted son of the church, 
and a friend of the Franciscan and Dominican orders 
settled inGoa. The famous poet, Luiz de Camoes, 
one of the illustrious of Portuguese literature, was 
on yery good terms with Garcia, whose Coloquios 
the poet favoured with an ode in verses, which, 
however, appear to have been printed very incor- 
rectly. Without knowing exactly the place of 
Garcia’s residence at Goa, it may be inferred from 
incidental quotations in the Coloquios that his 
cottage and garden were in a commanding situation ; 
here the physician and naturalist enjoyed, appar- 
ently as a bachelor, his leisure hours, He delighted 
in the cultivation of useful plants, and especially of 
the various edible fruits of India. Sometimes the 
doctor also sent exquisite fruits to the palace of the 
viceroy. Gaccia’s gardens were attended by numer- 
ous servants, as shown in the Coloquios, where 
mention is made of a native doctor who devoted his 
services to at least the female part of Garcia’s slaves ; 
the doctor of Salamanca or Alcala kindly, and, per- 
haps, prudently allowed the people to resort to his 
Indian medical colleague Malupa. Garcia also poss- 
essed an estate at Bombaim, now Bombay; Simao 
Toscano was the name of Garcia’s farmer there. 
The doctor quotes a lot of books in his Coloquios ; 
certainly he had them at hand in his own library, 
which, therefore, may be supposed to have been the 
richest in India, at least in books on materia medica 
or botany and medicine: it also is evident that 
Garcia had a collection of drugs and curious things 
of natural history in his rooms. 

The yivid picture of Garcia’s life at Goa would 
not be complete without expressly dwelling also on 
his affectionate friend the Prince Nizamaluco or 
Bubran, to whom Garcia paid several visits in that 
ruler’s magnificent metropolis Ahmednaggar. Here 
the Portuguese doctor met with the learned Mus- 
sulman physicians (Hakims), to whom he was no 
doubt indebted for a good deal of his timate know- 
ledge of Indian materia medica. Ficalho gives at 
length the interesting story of Buhran Nizam 
Shah, an intelligent and learned prince, who was 
in constant good relations to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment of Goa, ; 

Garcia da Orta was already mentioned to have had 
a farmer at Bombaim, or Bombaym, the island now 
occupied by the city of Bombay. The learned 
author of the book under notice is of the opinion 
that Doctor Garcia had taken in lease the whole of 
the said island, certainly a most interesting fact. 
We vefrain from following here Count Ficalho’s 
convincing arguments (p. 261), but they seem to 
be absolutely in favour of his suggestion. He treats 
that question skilfully in the best historical way, 
affording or quoting a full set of documents, both 
published and unpublished notes from the Portu- 
guese archives. Certainly, a most unexpected and 
most curious result of Count Vicalho’s excellent in- 
vestigation, viz, Garcia da Orta’s chief receiver or 


farmer (‘‘ rendeiro,” p. 217) collected the rents of 
his employer probably on the very same grounds 
which are now occupied by one of the grand emporia 
of the Britich Empire in the east. 

Two chapters of Ficalho’s book are devoted to a 
short, but highly interesting review of the Coloquios, 
which are duly appreciated as well as their author, 
whom the Count (p. 350) shows clearly to have 
been “the right man in the right place.” But 
Ficalho at the same time (p. 38!) is fully aware that 
Garcia’s work was very badly written, that there is 
no order in it, that its style is utterly wanting of 
anything like consequence, method or elegance, 
notwithstanding the unusually large amount of 
excellent observations it affords. Ficalho gives 
a list of about fifty books which Garcia quotes 
repeatedly in his Coloquios, and also points out 
some of the most remarkable plants or drugs met 
with in the Coloquios. They had, we may say, 
the good chance to be translated, as early as in 
1567, by the most competent man of the time, viz., 
Charles Clusius, but we fully understand that the 
Latin translation, which was thoroughly modified 
by Clusius, is but moderately esteemed by the Por- 
tuguese. The new edition by F. A. Varnhagen, Vis- 
conde de Porto Seguro (Lisboa, 1872,) is but a re- 
print of the original work which had been care- 
lessly printed at Goa, and Varnhagen seems to have 
even increased the number of mistakes. So it will 
be an honour due to the memory of that eminent 
Portuguese naturalist to prepare a good edition of 
the Coloquios and to illustrate it by critical notes. 
This will be a rather difficult task; the editor 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with botany, 
geography, history, and should also be conversant 
with the leading idioms both of Hurope and India ; 
certainly an amount of knowledge not frequently 
to be found in one person. The book before us 
happily proves that Count Ficalho is the right 
man; to all those scientific qualifications he joins 
a good deal of noble and enlightened patriotism, 
desirous of illustrating Dr. Garcia da Orta as a 
distinguished ‘ representante do espirito portugues,” 
one of the ‘robustos e originaes homens do XYI 
seculo.” A thoroughly competent man, Joaquim 
Heliodoro da Cunha Rivera, who lived for some 
time at Goa, stated in a letter to the author, that 
he was not able to trace at Goa any reminiscénce 
of Garcia. Rivera's investigations even proved not 
a single copy cf the Coloquios to exist there, in 
the very place where they had originated. Hven 
the date of Garcia’s death is unknown, nor are we 
informed whether it occurred in Goa. 

Count Ficalho’s book gives an attracting sketch 
of the most interesting and important periods of 
Portuguese story, and on this animated and rich 
background some of the outlines, as exactly as they 


| could be traced by the endeavourings of that well- 


informed and zealous investigator, become apparent 
of Garcia’s remarkable life deyoted to materia 
medica and medicine itself. 

Two things only remain to be regretted. In the 
first line, the large stock of information embodied 
in the book ‘ Garcia da Orta e o seu tempo,’ ought 
to have been made more completely accessible by 
a good alphabetical index. The ‘‘Summario” of 
the fourteen chapters of the book is very care- 
fully elaborated indeed, yet not quite sufficient for 
easy reference, And secondly, it is highly desirable 
to have the excellent book, or atleast the essential 
matter of its contents, translated into English ; 
the short notice of Count Ficalho’s book which 
is afforded by my lines giving only a very imper- 
fect idea of the author’s work. I hope some 
Portuguese scholar in England or the United States 
will be found who may be able and willing to 
undertake the translation. And I hope that Count 
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Ficalho also will be pleased to secure an English | yield is expected to fall below four hundred thou- 


or French edition of the Coloquios,* when he is 
about to publish the new critical edition of them 
which we are expecting with great satisfaction. 
—_—_—————( >,>___—_—_ 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The steady rise in the price of coffee with every 
prospect of its continuance at a high figure for many 
a year to come, has brought about a revival of 
plantation enterprise in Java, so says the Sourabaya 
Cowrant, The Government has in consequence been 
overwhelmed, as it were, with applications for waste 
land. Coffee planting has now become the rage 
among people dazzled by the excessively high prices 
ruling of late for that article. Owners of extensive 
estates have applied to Government for large areas of 
land to be tacked on to their plantations. People 
who have hitherto fought shy of coffee, can now be 
easily persuaded to invest their money in growing 
the article. In the province of Kedirie, Huropeans 
have been going about the villages and mountains in 
quest of land suitable for coffee cultivation. 

Tea growing in Jaya stands far behind enter- 
prise in the same direction in Ceylon. This 
branch of industry in Java is in _ private 
hands, and as such cannot be expected to find 
favour from Government Officials who set store 
by discouraging private enterprise in every way. 
For many years, tea growing in the Preanger Re- 
gencies was systematically counteracted, lest it 
should interfere with the compulsory Government 
coffee cultivation. Planters in Java far from being 
aided and backed by the State, find themselves 
hampered and interfered with by it at every turn. 
The pressure of taxation on them is heavy indeed. 
They have to pay assessment, quit rent, coolies’ 
poll tax, license tax, horse tax, also high freight 
rates on Government railways and export duties. 
The fiscal screw is turned pretty tight in Nether- 
lands India, and effectually checks the steady growth 
of planting enterprise. Had the Government favoured 
the development of the productive resources of Java 
and Sumatra in the past, these islands would have 
outstripped Ceylon in prosperity. 

In Java, a planter has been experimenting with 
grafting Arabian coffee on the Liberian variety. 
At the outset, the experiments proved successful 
save in one respect. The gentleman in question 
hoped to secure plants proofagainst leaf disease, 
but found himself disappointed. The grafts grew 
very well on the Liberian stocks. But leaf dis- 
ease did not spare them. Soon, they were as 
severely stricken as the ordinary coffee trees. 

In many parts of Java, the population reaches 
the same density as in Belgium. Some districts 
are actually over-populated. No wonder that 
the people under such circumstances readily take 
to emigrating to Deli to work as coolies on the 
tobacco estates there. The Government does not 
favour this kind of emigration in the least, from 
apprehension lest the illusions of the immigrants 
should prove greater than the reality offers. Yet 
the poorer Javanese would be undoubtedly better 
off there, than in living in starvation in their 
homes. Many portions of the Archipelago now ne- 
glected would be materially advantaged by a regular 
supply of labour from Java. 

The Java Government coffee crop this year is 
estimated at under half a million of piculs. The 

* An English trarslation has, we are glad to say, wl- 
ready been undertaken by a lady in London under the 
direction of Col. Yule, which is to be annotated by 
Prof. Ball. We reprint Fliickiger’s article, some of 
the idioms in which ace peculiar, as alfording a 
curious glimpse of life in Portaguese India, when 
Foc was in its glory.—Ep. 


| sand piculs, 


Private estates too show the same 
shortcoming. All over the island the coffee crop 
has proved short on private estates as well. On 
the west coast of Sumatra the amount of avyail- 
able coffee has turned out so miserably small 
that it is intended to make up for the deficiency 
by eking out the stock in hand with Preanger 
coffee, which has beans large enough to admit of 
passing muster for Sumatra coffee. These signs 
of the times betoken evidently that Government 
coffee cultivation has seen its best days in Jaya 
and Sumatra. 

The Batavia Niewvsblad has been inviting in- 
formation for publication in its columns on the 
subject of coconut pearls. A correspondent in 
reply states that he had often seen these con- 
cretions in Banda and Amboyna. An officer at 
one of these places has a pearl of this kind of 
large size. The wife of a native headman at 
Amboyna wears one set in a ring. It is said that 
similar concretions are found in other kinds of fruit. 
They are often found in the maws of fishes. The 
natives at these places call the pearls by the 
name of Mastieka. They are reputed to bring 
their possessor luck in gambling. 

In the district of Berabei in S. E. Borneo, a 
planter named Salomonsen has set about tobacco 
growing. His successseemsassured. Large capital, 
that mighty factor, is at his command. Land in 
that district suits this kind of cultivation admir- 
ably ; and long stretches of it are now lying waste. 
Abundance of labour on the spot is another ad- 
vantage. Indigo and pepper cultivation is said to 
suit the local environment. But in Holland there 
is no inclination to turn these extensive tracts 
of fertile land to any profitable account, though 
the country only needs capital and industrial enter- 
prise to become asecond Deli. 

In Java, strange to say, nothing is done inthe 
cultivation and preparation of gambier. The custom 
house returns shew that the imports of this 
article there reach a considerable figure. For 
mixing with sirih leaves alone, the Javanese re- 
quire large quantities of gambier. 

The Deli Cowrant of the 30th July asserts 
that, of late, the price demanded on engaging 
coolies tor that Settlement in the Straits, has 
been steadily rising. Seventy dollars and even 
more per head have to be paid. ‘The brokers hay- 
ing gained the upper hand owing to division among 
the planters, carry all before them. Nothing more 
is heard of direct importation of labour from 
China. Every hope of anything of the kind be- 
ing set on foot must now be given up. Direct 
shipments of coolies from China to Banka too 
does not answer. At least an agreement entered 
into by the Netherlards Indian Government with 
the firm of Pasedag and Co., for the enlistment 
of Hokien coolies for the behoof of the tin mines 
in Banka, have not led to any satisfactory 
results. ‘The consequence is that a European 
Netherlands Indian Chinese interpreter now stay- 
ing in China, on a special mission has been charged 
to enlist 600 Hokien Chinese for Banka. Several 
leading Deli planters, ayear and a half ago, com- 
missioned him to do likewise for them, but not 
a single Chinaman engaged by that ofliciul has yet 
arrived in Deli. In Banka, too, the coolie supply 
threatens to run short. It seems that the Straits 
brokers do wield greater influence than ever in 
Chinese ports, by a free distribution of money as 
a matter of course. So long as the planters cannot 
commanda like intluence there, direct coolie immui- 
gration from China will remain impracticable. 
The brokers evidently have he Deli planters com- 
pletely in their power. 
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The subsidy granted by the German Government 
to the North German Lloyd Company, has enabled 
Deli planters to save two hundred thousand guilders 
in freight charges between that colony and 
Amsterdam. A German trade journal cannot see 
the expediency of subsidising German steamers to 
supply the Amsterdam market with cheap tobacco, 
that port being a rival of Bremen. 

The importation of Sumatra tobacco into America 
has increased from 8,277 bales in 1881 to 23,932 
in 1886. 

In England an association has been started for 
carrying on plantation enterprise in the State of 
Asshan. It is styled the Qualla Asshan Company, 
and intends to grow tobacco. Mr Verwaaien will 
be manager and Messrs. Wilson and Meredith, 
commissioners. 


———— 


CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


THE DROUGHT AND ITS EFFECTS ON OROPS—COOLIES 
OUT OF EMPLOY—PROSPECTS OF OOFFEE. 


16th August 1887. 


You hear nothing but wails about this dry season, 
the worst for ever so long, is the general opinion. 
Will there be a wet N.-E. to make up for it? 
is an anxious question. We hear from India that 
the signs there are all pointing to drought: for 
the meteorologists watching the snow line on the 
Himalayas report the shrinkage which is ominous. 
The snow does not lie, they say, falling evidently 
as sleet, and disappearing immediately. Fortun- 
ately with us there is another factor in the cale- 
ulation—the sea, which is pretty constant. 


Meanwhile the cardamom crop his suffered much, 
and estimated returns from that source will be a 
long way behind. 


As to the young tea plants, even in wet dis- 
tricts like Maskeliya they haye had a rough time 
of it, while in drier places they have had a 
rougher. ‘‘ Will you have much supplying to do in 
your new clearing?’”’ asked one planter of an- 
other the other day, and got for a reply ‘‘ Well no, 
it will be replanting 150 acres rather”! ‘I put 
out 20,600 plants when we had last rain, and 
there has been ten days’ sun on the top of them, 
not a drop since,” is another man’s tale. He was 
not looking for much good from that effect. But 
all over it is pretty much the same. 


Gangs of coolies are going about seeking employ- 
ment: ‘‘no work,” on the estates they suy, andjare being 
paid off in consequence, the precious ‘‘ tundus’”’ they 
produce revealing their all but hopeless indebtedness. 
The smaller the gang the bigger the debt is the 
rule which seems most generally to obtain. The 
bearer of this tale of pecuniary bondage is always 
very hopeful, he can easily increase his gang if the 
‘« master’? wants, has a good connection at the Coast, 
but everything isin the future. Too often the amount 
of advances tells of ‘‘funk” at some time on 
the part of the superintendent fearing a_ short 
Jabour supply. In some of the recruiting districts 
of India, the want of rain there is turning the 
minds of the labourers Ceylonwards, azd there 
is reasonable hope that the stream of immigrants, 
which is trickling now, will ere long swell to the 
proportion of our wants. Just at present it 
seems as if we had more than we needed. 

Coffee in the lower districts is beginning to ripen 
a little. But there is so little of it, that although 
the trees are bearing well, where the bug has 
been slizht, and better where they have been alto- 
gether free of tbe pest, still, when all will be 
iold, it will be but a poor sliow, PuLPPERCORN. 


CINCHONA IN JAVA. 


The following is a translation of Mr. Van 
Romunde’s report on the Government cinchona 
enterprize in Java for the 3rd quarter 1887:— 

The weather continued very rainy during the past 
quarter also, with the exception of the second half 
of July. The continuous damp weather was good 
for the nurseries and the young plants, but inter- 
fered greatly with the regular gathering of bark. 
The crop of 1887 amounts to about 270,000 half- 
kilograms, which was obtained almost without excep- 
tion by the needful thinning out of dense ledgeriana 
and succirubra plantations. In 1886 the crop for a 
similar period amounted to about 120,000 pounds. 
The plantations on the Southern Mountains are 
specially those that are increasing jlargely in pro- 
ductivenees and productive power, s0 much so, that 
at the gardens on Goenoeng Malabar the crop of 
ledgeriana for the first half of 1887 already exceeds 
that of the whole year 1886. Of the harvested bark 
by the end of the second quarter 221,227 half-kilo- 
grams had been despatched to Britain. The whole 
crop of 1887 is estimated at about 700,000 half-kilo- 
grams, that is, if the weather does not interfere 

eatly with the operations connected with the gather- 
ing and drying of the bark. On 10th March and 21st 
April sales of Government cinchona bark of the crop 
of 1886 were held at Amsterdam. The average prices 
obtained at these sales were 57°42 and 66°72 cents 
per half-kilogram. Experiments with the grafting of 
C. ledgeriana on C. succirubra in the open were re- 
newed, after a cessation of some yearson account of 
the unfayourable results, and, as far as can be judged 


‘from the initial results, with very marked success. 


The propagation of ledgeriana and succirubra seed- 
lings was, thanks to the continuous moist weather, 
carried on vigorously and incessantly, so that in the 
course of this year, more than ever 


efore, the root- 
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ing out of inferior varieties of cinchona sand the | 


replanting of the uprooted ground with C. ledgeriana 
and @. swecirubra can be carried out. At Tirtasats 
& commencement was made with the clearing of 
jungle for the formation of ledgeriana graft plant- 
ations. In consequence of the mild east monsoon of 
1886 the haryest of ledgeriana and succirubra_ seed 
is so small, that hitherto it has been impossible to 
have any sales of cinchona seed. : 


_— 


MR. J. L. SHAND ON THE LIVERPOOL 
EXHIBITION. 


Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 
Kandy, 19th August 1887. 


To the Editor, Ceyloz Observer. 


Srr,—I beg to enclose copy of a letter received 
from Mr. J. L. Shand on the subject of the 
Liverpool Exhibition.—Yours faithfully, 

A. PHILIP, Secretary. 


(Copy.) 
London, 28th July 1887. 

The Secretary, Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 
Kandy. 

Dear Sir,—I duly received and thank you for your 
letter of 17th June. I note the wish of the Associ- 
ation that I should receive offers for the show 
cases and submit such offers to Ceylon, but as I 
mentioned before, nobody will make an offer worth 
entertaining upon these terms. I hope, however, 
Mr. Christie may be able to arrange for the cases 
being used next year at Glasgow. I have been in 
correspondence with him on the subject. The Glas- 
gow exhibition will be decidedly the exhibition of 


next year and it will be important that Ceylon should 


be well represented there. 


There is I think rather a growing feeling in Ceylon 


against exhibitions. and the idea that we haye had. 


enough of them is not. unnatural, because. in spite 


of the money spent on exhibitions Ceylon tea-has 
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fallen in price, but planters in Ceylon must remem- 
ber that though Ceylon tea has fallen, Indian and 

China teas have fallen far more and any tea dealer 
or tea broker in Loudon knows that the price now 
obtained for the lower grades of Ceylon tea in 
London is disproportionate to their value in com- 
parison to Indian teas and 1s attributative to the taste 
which ,has been created by advertizing. Now as long 
as tea is not only shown in an exhibition but can be 
tasted, there cannot be a better advertizing medium 
provided the sale is honestly carried out. 

In Liverpool, as at South Kensington, we use in cup 
the tea we retail at 2s 6d per lb., and though our sales 
have been so far small, the general demand is for a 
“packet of the same tea we have been drinking” so 
much so that we sell far more of that than of all other 
kinds put together. 

I tried hard to get into the Manchester exhibition 
this year, but there is no use letting people look at 
tea; they must taste it and Icould not make satis- 
factory arrangements for selling incup or packet. 

Through no fault of the exhibition itself because it 
is an interesting show in a splendid building, the 
Liverpool exhibition has so far failed to attract the 
number of visitors expected. Newcastle and Saltaire, 
but specially Manchester, are drawing people from it, 
and it is now plain that London is the only place 
that can run consecutive exhibitions. 

We are selling three cups of Oeylon tea for every 
cup of Indian tea that is sold in the exhibition, and 
many people who had never heard of Ceylon tea 
before are loud in its praises. I received safely all the 
goods sent by the P. A. andits members allin order 
except a box of arecanuts and indiarubber which 
had got wet and the contents of which had to be 
thrown away, and I now send you a slight sketch of 
what the Oourt contains. 

It is approached from the main avenue under two 
arches, to the main support of which is attached Mr, 
Ferguson’s Summary of Oeylon Statistics prepared last 
year and under each archway are hung large models 
of canoes and catamarans, 

The P. A. satinwood cases are the chief objects which 
attract attention on entering the Oourt, and they are 
filled with tea, cardamoms, cocoa, and spices as per an- 
nexed list. 

The wallsare covered with Miss Gordon Oumming’s 
pictures, a large picture of Kandy, photographs of Mr. 
Skeen, a collection of masks, horns, mats, Xc., and the 
sides of the Court are taken up chiefly with specimens 
of natural history, leopards, stuffed birds, snake skins, 
heads and horns, tusks, elephants’ pads, flying-foxes, 
squirrels, &c., and with models of boats of many sorts, 
carts, elephant kraals, pearl diving, ploughing, oil mills, 
toddy drawing, arrack distilling, &c., &c. 

A case in the centre of the Oourt shows mats, bas- 

kets, brass and pottery work and many other objects of 
interest exhibited by Sir Charles Layard. One case 
contains silk, cotton and fibres of many kinds and an- 
other resins, dyesand medicines, and a third coconuts 
and their produce, cinnamon, cigars, tobacco &c., and 
other cases show precious stones in the rough and set, 
and plumbago is also well shown; another case shows 
mats, baskets, porcupine quill work, ivory, tortoise- 
shell &c., and we have a small literary corner show- 
ing Sinhalese bibles and books sent by ©. M. So- 
ciety and several publications sent hy Messrs, Fer- 
guson. It would not be becoming in me to say much 
about the arrangement of the Oourt; but this I can 
‘say that there is no agricultural or commercial en- 
terprise of any moment in Ceylon which is not re- 
presented, aud whichany who desire to obtain inform- 
ation upon have not the means of doing so. 

I have omitted to mention the collection of cabinet 
woods which are much noticed. Liverpool is the 
great centre of the mahogany and other cabinet 
woods trade, and I am covstantly asked questions 
which I cannot answer: such as what I could put 
satinwood down at per ton in Liverpool. 

Fibres, oils, tree cotton etc., ete., have all met 
with more practical attention here than they did 
at South Kensington, and there is a general feel- 
ing that freight being the same from Colombo to 
Liverpool, as to London, and wharf and warehousing 


charges being lower, shippers should consign direct to 
Liverpool. There is also a desire to regain the tea 
market, for Liverpool was not long ago the great 
centre of the tea trade and as itis a great centre of 
population charges are less, and railway trans- 
port from London to Liverpool 37s per ton would be 
saved. Agood deal of the North Hogland and Irish 
trade might be donein Liverpool. 


A great drawback we had at first at Liverpool was 
haviag hardly anyone interested in Ceylon to support 
us and back us up and the rivalry of local dealers 
who supply Indian tea. 

At South Kensington last year those who were con- 
nected with Ceylon often went far towards filling 
our tea room, but in Liverpool hardly anybody ever 
heard of Ceylon before, and we have no zealous con- 
tingent to rally round us. We have now got over this, 
andin great measure owing to our native servants, our 
tea room has become a very popular resort. I now send 
list which is I think very nearly correct of what I 
have received through the instrumentality of the P. A., 
and I take the opportunity of thanking those gentlemen 
who kindly sent me exhibits and enabled me to bring 
forward a collection, which, though the attendance at 
the exhibition has been to some extent disappointing, has 
already done much to draw attention to the industries 
of Oeylon and especially to its main industry—tea. 

Samples of tea from Broadoak, Walaba, Uva, Scrubs, 
Castlereagh, Ohapelton, Lethenty, Theberton, Pere- 
deniya, Arslena, Balgownie, Barnagalla, Kohinoor, 
Tillyrie, Torwood, Waltrim, Mayfield, Hlbedde, St. Jobn 
Del Rey, Lindula, Ouvakelle, Ferndale, Loolecondura, 
Blackstone, Strathellie, Mahacoodagalla, Amunamulla, 
Great Valley, Darrawelle, Kandepolle, Great Western, 
St. Andrews, Pausalatenne, Diagama, Kanangama, 
Glenugie, Rookwood, Hatale, Dalhousie, Kintyre, Blair 
Athol, Glenalpine, New Peradeniya, Scarborough, Dean- 
stone, Newton, Dewalakanda, Vellaioya, Frotoft, 
Dunedin. 

These fill our show cases and in addition we have a 
special exhibit from Kintyre, Attabage, Riverside and 
Hattanwella and fancy teas from Kanangama, Semba- 
watte and Mariawatte and the unclaimed fancy teas 
from New Brunswick and Galbodde which I had at hand 
from S. Kensington, are also shown. 

Corrrr.—The Ceylon Land and Produce Company 
helped me out of a difficulty, for I had but little to show 
until I received their exhibits of Liberian and Arabian 
in husk and cleaned from Alloowihari, New Peradeniya 
and North Matale and what is a vcry interesting exhibit 
bottles of Liberian and Arabian cherries. ; 

Oincuona.—We have some of the fine Glenlyon speci- 
mens of last year shown by Messrs. Patry & Pasteur 
and good and varied collections from Alloowihari, Rick- 
arton, Blair Athol and Newton. 

Oarpamoms are well shown, Messrs. Mackwood 
& Co. size them commercially, and Oastlereagh, St. 
Martins, Alloowihari, North Matale, Ferndale, Katool- 
oya, Barnagalla, Dryburgh and Kobonella exhibit some 
splendid specimens, 

In Cocoa, North Matale, and Allowihari have come 
forward with several exhibits and I had some good 
specimens left over from last year and : 

Perrer.—Very fine specimens are shown byArduthie, 
Alloowihari and North Matale. These estates also 
send cinnamon sticks and coconuts, tobacco and 
cigars, castor oil and seed, croton seed and pod, 
tree cotton clean andin pod, anatto husked and 
clean, some vanilla orchids which arrived alive but 
sutfering and I have handed to the botanic gardens 
for treatment, and a dried tea tree which is an 
object of great interest. Messrs. Mackwood & Co. 
also send fine samples of oils and plumbago. I think 
this completes the list of exhibits received through 
you. I feel sure the gentlemen who have been good 
enough to send exhibits of tea across the water will 
find a manifold return, and I trust the Association 
will look to next year’s exhibition in Glasgow as an 
advertizing medium which may stand in good stead 
when the great struggle of over-production of tea which 


is already looming has to be entered upoo. —Faithfully 
yours 1 (Sigued) J. L. SHAND 
8, g 
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SINGAPORE AND THE FRENCH PLANTER, 
M. CHASSERIAU. 

From the Singapore Tree Press we take a 

lively and quite characteristic narrative by a 

Frenchman of hig visit to the Straits, in which 


there is some information regarding the enter- 
prising sugar, manioc and Liberian  coffee- 
planter, M. Chasseriau. He added coconut 


planting to his other enterprises, but the palms 
did not flourish in the clayey soil of his estate 
and when we visited his interesting plantation 
in 1881, he was cutting down his fourteen-year- 
old palms, because all these many years he had 
come seeking fruit and finding none. But, in 
reality, even in the most favourable circum- 
stances of soil and climate in Ceylon, coconut 
trees yield very little up to the fourteenth 
year, although there are, of course, exceptional 
trees which commence to bear at half that age. 
We doubt, however, if a whole plantation is ever 
in full bearing before its twentieth year. How 
long the trees. will live and bear, those which 
escape beetles in youth and lightning in mature 


years, is an unsettled point. Sixty years has 
been mentioned, but we know trees still 
vigorous and bearing well which must have 


attained the full century. It did not seem to 
us, however, that the soil of Singapore was 
favourable for the cultivation of the coconut 
palm. On the other hand, that delicious fruit, 
the Mangosteen, flourishes there in low, swampy 


ground. At the time of our visit, M. Chas-. 
seriau’s manioc cultivation and his factory 
for the conversion of the tubers into tapioca 
were, without doubt, the most extensive in 


the world, and the system of manuring by means 
of the ashes and débris of turf, cut from the broad 
carriage tracks which intersected the estate and 
subjected to a smouldering process was in full 
force. Varieties of manioc from Brazil and many 
parts of the world were successfully cultivated and 
the finest possible tapioca was turned out by means 
of very ingenious appliances, which we were per- 
mitted to see only when our worthy host and 
guide was satisfied we were not a Dutchman: 
only a newspaper editor seeing what he could see. 
We have a grateful remembrance of his kindness 
in driving us about and showing and explaining 
everything. But, as we remarked recently, tapioca 
was overdone and had ceased to be profitable. 
Now, M. Chasseriau has turned his attention to 
Liberian coffee, and we trust he may be more 
successful with that once source of sanguine hopes, 
than we in Ceylon have been. .The effects of 
Hemileia vastatvix (which was not imported from 
Brazil) are with us most serious, while Liberian 
coffee did not sell well: in the London market. 
In the Straits, the experience may be different. 
The story about slips of the Liberian coffee plant 
seems as apocryphal as that of a boy of 16 who 
could not read, and yet was, in three months, an 
accountant. M. Chasseriau is, however, a very 
remarkable man, and we shall be sincerely glad 
to learn that in the evening of his days his for- 
tunes have been retrieved. : 
————_e___——_—_ 
THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

(Vyvom Deus Mois Autour du Monde, by Gtorcus 


Ligvs‘ov.) 

The town of Singapore is situated upon the sout. 
coast of the island of that name, about 1° 6’ north 
latitude and 103° 35’ longitude east from the meri- 


dian of Paris, af 120 kilometres from the equator. | and go on board, 


- our right upon an eminence is 


The island is 43 kilometres long and 22 broad. 
lt is separated from the Malay peninsula (terri- 
tory of the Sultan of Johore) by an arm of the sea 
about two or three kilometres wide. There is here 
a curious mixture of races and religions. Singa- 
pore, which has existed only for fifty years, has 
attained a considerable expansion because it forms 
a necessary stopping place on the great line to the 
Far East. There may be found the products of 
India as well as those of China and Japan. Trade 
is in the hands of the Chinese. COolonisation, 
favoured by rich soil and a fine climate, has itself 
reached a brilliant development. The island shares 
in two monsoons, one of which comes to it from 
the China Sea for six months, the other from the 
Indian ocean during the remaining six months. 
That explains why the temperature, in spite of the 
latitude, is relatively mild. Nevertheless one’s body 
is always moist, with a mean temperature of 28° 
Cent. Wehave bad news. For Batavia there are 
only Chinese boats up to February 3rd, the date of 
the sailing of the Messageries steamer, which makes 
ten days delay. The exchange of money is very 
heavy. The American dollar current here is not 
used in Java. A letter of credit upon the Dutch 
Banks in that island is neceesary. The syce asks 
a dollar ; this being the monetary unit is a very 
much worse affair than the rupee. The horse 
being a rare and costly animal here, makes 
carriage hire a very expensive matter. In addi- 
tion the jinricksha (pousse-powsse japonais) pro- 
pelled by Chinese is in constant use. There 
is not much of interest about the town. There 
are only Chinese there, and offices. The Europeans 
live in the suburbs, often a good distance out, which 
makes driving about an endless affair. Some splendid 
new buildings are occupied by the public offices. 
We notice the Town Hall before which, upon a 
pedestal, stands a big elephant,a present from the 
King of Siam. The esplanade is a pretty pro- 
menade on which a lawn-tennis club is installed. 
It runs along the margin of the sea for a consider- 
able distance. People take the air also upon the 
pier from which you can get a comprehensive view 
of the harbour. The evenings are generally cool 
enough to permit one to walk about, a fact which 
we naturally appreciate. 

Sunday, 25th January.—We arrive at the only 
promenade of Singapore, situated three miles from 
town, by fine avenues passing through the midst 
of European dwellings scattered about in verdant 
parks. Government House, which we leave on 
a fine building 
surrounded with a park. The Botanic Garden is 
environed by charming villas, but scarcely merits 
its name saye as a matter of etiquette. There is 
little shade there. An aviary contains some beautiful 


‘ specimens of the birds of this region. 


The garden is enlarged almost every year at the 
expense of the neighbouring forest, a forest which 
in several respects is yet still virgin. In one of 
the paths recently made in it, we watch with curiosity 
the gambols of a band of large monkeys which 
leap from branch to branch. After a long detour 
in the country we return to a pretty lake where swans 
are gliding about, iti 

In the evening we visit the pretty residence of 
the Director of the Messageries charmingly situated 
upon an eminence from which one can see the bay. 
For a period of twenty years M. Brasier de Thuys 
has gathered an interesting collection of objets d’art. 

Monday, 26th January.—The Chinese boat, which 
after several stoppages will arrive at Batavia as soon 
as it can, leaves Singapore this evening. It isnot 
a comforting prospect. Before coming to a decision 
we take a sampan rowed by a single Chinaman, 
The sea is a little lively, , and 
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the sampan, a mere nut-shell, is knocked about a 
good deal. We find the steamer surrounded by 
trading craft. Wehave to achievea gymnastic feat, 
perilous in proportion to the roughness of the 
waves in order to pass over these boats and reach 
the side-ladder. The filth and discomfort of the 
ship isunspeakable. The cabins are habitable. The 
meal served on deck for the English officers would 
have at once destroyed the most voracious appetite, 
This visit takes away from usalldesire of departure, 
and causes us to find charms in a stay in Singapore, 
to which we hasten back, executing the same gymnastic 
feats as before, only in the opposite direction. 

Tuesday, 27th January.—We leave at six o’clock, 
and the coachman conveys us to the Chasseriau estate 
in forty-five minutes. The journey is delightful 
through a beautiful green country. The property 
of M. Chasseriau, a Frenchman, is in process of 
transformation. The cultivation of manioc for 
tapioca, which from 6 piastres has fallen to 3.50 
per picul, not being any longer profitable, he is 
substituting for it the cultivation of coffee. The 
life of the proprietor is very interesting. 

Having landed at..Bourbon at the age of sixteen 
years, unable to read and write, in three months 
he becomes an accountant. He leaves for Maur- 
itius, then for Penang where he enters a sugar plant- 
ation a8 an assistant. Soon afterwards he takes up 
on his own account in Province Wellesley an aban- 
doned estate, infested by pirates, whose former pro- 
prietor had even been assassinated. ‘There he made 
his fortune: but desirous of revisiting France, he 
purchased a vyine-crop near Bordeaux and mar- 
ried there. ‘The pbylloxera destroyed his property : 
he returned to Penang where his partner had 
brought the estate to grief. He was ruined, but 
he obtained a concession at Singapore for ninety- 
nine years and to it added other adjacent portions 
of land, the whole containing about 3,108 acres. 
M, Chasseriau has lived in Singapore for eighteen 
years. He is sixty years of age and is yet very robust. 

Tapioca.—Manioc is a small shrub propagated by 
slips, which are uprooted after the manner of pota- 
toes. The elongated root is of a whitish substance 
and tastes exactly like chestnut, Its cultivation 
has become very expensive, on account of the manure, 
which has to be imported. The preparation of the 
root is proceeded with on the spot in the factory, 
like the manufacture of potato-starch. A washer 
is made use of to cleanse and remove the bark. 
A second machine, the rasp, forms the fecula. 

This latter passes through two sieves from which 
it issues with water. ‘his water is collected into 
large reservoirs where the pulp is deposited at the 
end of several hours. ‘Thence it is removed in 
big hard and solid lumps which are laid out to 
bake upon hot plates after the style of tea, where it 
is kept in constant motion. There the tapioca is 
formed. lt is permitted to cool on large copper 
dryers, and it is then sent away in large bags. 
Before being sent out for consumption tapioca 
undergoes a final process intended to reduce the 
residue into yet finer powder, 

Coffee.—It is well-known that at this moment 
the cultivation of coffee is undergoing a crisis, 


almost everywhere, in Ceylon, in Java, in the 
Nilgheris. ‘This crisis is due to the malady 
which has suddenly fallen upon the  plant- 


ations somewhat like the phylloxera in France, 
without any one being able to put a stop to it. 
Imported from Brazil,* this pest, which bears the 
name of Hemileia Vastatrix and which attacks the 
variety of Arabian coffee universally cultivated, 
consists of a sort ef mouldiness falling upon the 
leaves. 


* Incorect : see our remarks.—Np. 


A planter from the Republic of Liberia, in Africa, 
who came to establish himself in Singapore brought 
with him some seeds of Liberian coffee, which 
were unproductive. He had made a present to M. 
Chasseriau of some slips which on the contrary 
produced splendid results, even when planted in 
soil that was unprepared. The Liberian coffee 
shrub is a real tree which in a few years, in its 
original habitat, attains a height of from thirty 
to forty feet, and is enormously productive. This 
coffee has an excellent flavour.* From a careful 
study of this plant, M. Chasseriau has concluded 
that it presented several characteristics of a nature 
to render its cultivation more profitable than that 
of the Arabian variety. 

(1). Whilst the Arabian kind is only worth 
anything at a height of at least three thousand feet, 
which limits coffee cultivation to mountains, the 
Liberian can live near the sea-side and up to a 
height of 1,800 feet. 

(2). Becoming a tree rapidly, the Liberian ig 
productive in truly marvellous proportions. 

(3). These coffee plants undergo the malady 
without being any the worse.t The leaves that are 
attacked soon fall and are easily replaced. The 
only remedy employedis manure. 

(4). The revenue from twenty or thirty acres 
planted under Liberian is more considerable than 
that from two or three hundred acres planted with 
Arabian. : 

M. Chasseriau, has made an exact calculation 
of the minimum expenditure and income per acre 
planted under Liberian. This calculation is based 
upon a period of six years beginning from the 
‘time of planting. Itis the period of the smallest yield. 

Mode of preparation—M, Chasseriau realises an 
economy besides in the preparation of manure, in 
causing the turf to be raised, which is disposed in 
heaps of eight feet broad and three feet high. While 
the turf is slowly burning the grass which has sprung 
is lifted in its turn and arranged in smaller heaps, 
which are set on fire, care being taken to cover them 
with earth sothatthe smoke does not escape. At 
the end of six hours a black mould is thus obtained 
with which the holes made at the roots of the 
coffee shrubs are filled up. The labourer who does 
this is paid at the rate of 17 centsa day, and in 
one day he can arrange thirty plants. The seed- 
plots are sheltered by matting in special nurseries. 
M. Chasseriau possesses at present a hundred- 
thousand young plants. His workmen engaged in 
transplanting make use of a long and narrow 
hollow cylinder, which they plunge into the soil 
around the slip, after having moistened the earth, 
which thus adheres to the instrument. The cylinders 
containing the young plants are brought to the plant- 
ation. The slip is extracted after the cylinder has been 
pushed into the soil, andit is covered up with dry 
moss. The plantation occupies at this time from four 
to five hundred Chinese or Malay labourers under the 
supervision of two Huropean overseers. ‘The in- 
telligent and continual activity of the proprietor 
has made this plantation one of the finest that 
can be seen. We observe there for the first time 
an experiment in cultivation upon level soil, which 
may, on account of the lack of drainage, bring 
about the inconvenience of the rotting of the roots. 
Uron the slopes the system of drainage is ex- 
cellent, The rows of shrubs are disposed in suc- 
cessive terraces communicating by canalisations. 
The water is directed along the hollows. It is 
enough besides to water only once, after planting 


the public do like 


* Untortunately 
Ep. 

{+ So we hoped in Ceylon, but in reality the virul- 
ence of the disease was in proportion to the in- 
creased surface of the leaves,—Ep, 


not 1t,— 
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unless a. great drought requires the soil to be 
moistened before that operation. The neighbour- 
hood of still uncleared' forests is perceptibly in- 
jurious to the cultivation of coffee. The monkeys 
are excessively fond of the coffee berries ; three 
hunters are specially told off to kill all those 
that trespass on the estate. 
tain also numerous deer, tigers, and reptiles. <A 
watchman this morning recognised the tracks of 
a tiger. In order to rid themselves of these un- 
pleasant neighbours, the Chinese frequently set 
fire to the woods. A conflagration had recently 
occurred. 

We take delicious coconuts whose milk is druuk, 
and whose kernel, of hazel-nut flavour, is eaten 
with relish. Besides the fruits of the country, 
among which ‘are the pineapple and the banana, 
we find the pamplemousse. 

The country is very undulating and the two pro- 
menades we take through the plantation, some- 
times in: our carriage, sometimes on foot, are very 
pleasant. The property contains twenty-seven miles 
of roads perfectly kept in order for the passage of 
wheeled -vehicles. The mill for the manufacture 
of tapioca can without too much expenditure be 
converted into a factory for coffee. 


a 
BRITISH INDIA THA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The annual general meeting of the above company 
was held on the 21st inst., under the presidency of 
Mr. Arthur Oapel. The following report was adopted 
and a vote of thanks to the chairman passed :— 

The directors beg to submit to the shareholders the 
annual statements of accounts, duly audited, as fol- 
lows :— 

1.—Revenue statment for the past season 1885-86. 

2.—Statement showing the working of the gardens 
for past season 1885-86. 

3.—Geveral balance sheet to June 30th, 1887. 

4,.—Profit and loss account. 

From the accounts it will be seen that the amount 
of £3,794 15s 1d. stands at the credit of the revenue 
statement, and after deducting from this £1,188 12s 
for debenture interest, £1,038 16s 6d for extension, 
and £11919s 10d for income tax, &c., there remains 
a balance at profit and loss account of £1,101 18s 9d. 
As there is avery fair presumption that this poor 
result on last year’s working is exceptional, and con- 
sidering the prospects of the present season are more 
encouraging, the directors recommend adding to the 
above balance of profit and loss account the sum of 
£418 135 9d, out of the £1,000 reserved last year for 
equalising dividends, to allow of the payment now 
of 2s 6d, per share, leaving £581 0s 3d still at reserve. 

ProDucE or 1885-86.—The crop for this season was 
estimated at 588,000lb. of tea; the actual quantity 
made and shipped, however, was 632,284 lb., being an 
increase of 44,234 lb. on the estimate, and of 35,779 lb. 
on the actual of 1885. It was disposed of as follows :— 


Shipped to London and sold there _—- 617,172 lb. 
Lost in transit—value recovered 4,670 ,, 
Trade allowance for taring, &c. 10,392 ,, 
Total crop 632,234 Ib. 
The sales show the following results:— 

Invoice Account Sales Nett 
weight weight. proceeds. 
Chests, lb. Ib. £& s. d. 
6,997 632,234 621,842 20,041 12 2 


Average per lb., gross 9'53d.; nett 7-73d. 

In the half-yearly report issued last January, the 
directors referred to the very serious falling off in 
the yield at Urrunabund owing to the hailstorms 
which had taken plice at that garden in April and 
May last year, the out-turn being 29,918 lb. less 
than was estimated; but for this unfortunate visit- 
ation there would have been about £1,000 more at the 
credit of profit and loss account. 


These forests con- | 


This is the more to be regretted as the prices of 
Indian tea during the past year were the lowest on 
record, and showed an average fall of nearly 3d per 
Ib., as compared with the previous year, the drop 
in the prices of this company’s tea being exactly 
22d per lb. 

It will be seen from the accounts of nearly all 
the Cachar concerns, that the crop throughout that 
province was an exceptionally poor one, owing mainly 
to climatic causes, and usfortunately this company 
suffered with the rest in this respect, 

The following abstract of the 1885-86 revenue state- 
ment, gives the results per lb. worked out on the account 
sales weight, viz., 621,842 lb. 


per lb. 
Gross proceeds of tea £ Sea ieee 
sold &c, ... said ... 24,965 4 4=953 


Less expenditure— 
Total Indian 21,233 38 O0=819 
Less equation of exchange 5,579 0 6=2:15 
15,654 2 6=6°04 
London charges .. o34 432 14 40:16 
Freight, dock dues, insurance 


agency, &c. oat .- 4,653 11 2=1:80 
Total...£20,740 8 0=8:00 

Oommission to garden man- 
agers oe x fon 160 1 8=006 


Total expenditure under all 
heads nee ... £20,900 9 38:06 


Profit...£3,794 15 11°47 

By the above figures it will be seen that the cost 
of working, including all expenses, was 8u per 1b., 
and the estimates for 1886-87 show thatit is to be 
kept within that figure this year, but the special 
attention of all the managers has been called to the 
consideration of the best means of effecting still 
greater reductions in expenditure, and again to the 
very important question of improving the quality 


of the tea, in order that a possible further decline 


in market prices may be met by a saving on the 
total estimated cost. 

The usual profit and loss statements of each garden 
are shown, giving the results of each for the past sea- 
gon as compared with those of 1884-85. 

Estrmarrs.—The out-turn has been put at 7,950 
maunds, or 636,000 1b. for a total Indian outlay of 
R222,854, which at an exchange of 1s 5d per rupee, 
would be £15,785, or 596d, f.0.b. Calcutta; to this 
has to be added £5,425 for stores, machinery, 
freight, dock dues, sale charges, and London ex- 
penses, making a total expenditure under all heads of 
£21,210, or 8d per lb. 

The directors are glad to be able to state that no 
serious hailstorms have occurred this year, and 
that the out-turn received by telegram, showed an 
excess to July 9th of 62,900lb. as compared with 
the figures to the same date last year. it therefore 
seems very probable that the estimated yield will be 
obtained, if not exceeded. : 

Market Sraristios.—The following figures will be 
interesting to the shareholders :— 


Total imports irom India in Ib. Ib. 
1886-87 oe a 78,200,000 
Total imports from Ceylon 
in 1886-87 ee ole 8,060,000 
—-——— 86,260,000 
Total deliveries—India, in 
1886-87 we oe 75,425,000 
Total deliveries—Oeylon 
in 1886-87 Re sa 7,744,000 
—— 83,169,000 
Estimated imports—India 
in 1887-88 4c a 86,000,000 
Estimated imports—Ceylon 
in 1887-88 0 oe 16,000,000 
—————102,000,000 


The above heavy increase of 16,000,000 over last 
year’s imports would point to a further drop in ~ 
prices ; but the consumption of Indian and Ceylon — 
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teas has, so far, kept pace with the imports, and 
if this continues—which it is expected by many will 
be the case—prices may be maintained. 

The directors who retire by rotation are Mr. 
Alfre d Wilson, and Mr. Alex. Lawrie, both of whom, 
bem eligible, offer themselves for re-election,— 

» & C. Mail. 


THE THA TRADE OF CHINA IN _ 1886. 


From the report of Consul General Hughes to 
the Marquis of Salisbury on the trade of Shanghai 
for 1886 we quote the following :— 

In the total export of black tea for 1886, the 
returns show a considerable increase, amounting 
to 3,324,983 lb. more than the export of 1885. 
This is accounted for by the increase of the ex- 
port to America and Russia. Inthe export to Kng- 
land there was a decrease of 938,400 1b. Tea had 
never been bought in China so cheaply as in 1886, 
and the low rates of exchange were in favour of 
buyers: but it was sold in London at lower prices 
still, and the result was disastrous to shippers. 
The ill reception which China tea now meets with 
is ascribed to various causes. For example, the 
leaf is said to be hastily prepared, und to be con- 
sequently wanting in keeping power; the compet- 
ition of Indian tea is also an important factor in 
the question, but, perhaps, the manner in which 
the London market is flooded with China tea is 
the chief cause of its depreciation in value. Defect- 
ive preparation of the leaf is a matter which the 
Chinese can be induced to avoid if they find it 
their interest to do so; and to make them feel 
that it is their interest is the business of the foreign 
buyer. Competition of Indian tea may, of course, 
be taken into calculation by the ordinary buyer, 
The overstocking of the London market would 
seem, at first sight, easily prevented ; but, owing to 
the conditions under which the trade is conducted, 
this is really a question of considerable difficulty, 
which has not yet received a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The result is that in no business are losses 
of such frequent occurrence, if we may judge from 
the complaints which are heard every year. Pro- 
fits are apparently rare ; and, indeed, under exist- 
ing circumstances it"is hard to see how thoy can 
be expected. Many millions of pounds of tea are 
hastily shipped and despatched by steamers to 
London. This apparent hurry is for various rea- 
sons unavoidable. On its arrival—and the vessels’ 
arrival at intervals of afew days—the tea is ofcen 
got rid of at auction sales without reserve, even 
faster than it was shipped in China, Comment 
on a system so well known and often discussed 
may seem unecessary; but the subject is of so 
much importance that one may be excused for briefly 
alluding to it, in the hope that qualified persons 
may be able to suggest a remedy for a state of 
things which seems to those concerned in ship- 
ping tea from this country a perennial source of 
unavailing grief. It may be objected that these 
remarks are more applicable to the ports from 
which the bulk of the first crop of tea is shipped 
than to Shanghai. This is no doubt the case, but 
the subject is one in which the merchants of 
Shanghai are deeply interested. The hopeful sign 
in the black tea trade is its great power of ex- 
pansion, and the prospect that in afew years the 
use of tea will become much more general than 
it is at present on the continent of Europe, as 
well as in America. There was, as usual, a con- 
siderable decline in the export of green tea to Eng- 
land, a decline which was not compensated by the 
proportionately small increase in the export to 
America ; so that, on the total export of green tea, 
there was a falling off amounting to more than 
3,000,000 1b, on the export of the provious year. 


America is still the great consumer of green tea 
The losses in 1885 induced caution among foreign 
buyers, and several of the shipments were made 
on Chinese aceount. The results are said to have 
been satisfactory.—L. & U. Express. 


ee 
MR. E. H. EDWARDS ON SEYCHELLES. 


[We quote the following article for two reasons: 
Mahé is an important place of call for steamers, 
and the Mr, Edwards mentioned was formerly well 
known in Ceylon.—Ep.] 

We print in another column a copy of a letter 
that has been handed to us for the purpose by Mr, 
EK. H. Edwards of Seychelles. As will be seen, it 
was addressed to Mr. E. Didier St. Amand, and it 
is highly instructive from beginning to end. The 
first item alluded to is the old ery for roads and 
bridges. It really seems as if Mahé was destined 
to remain without roads for eyer. Mr. Franklyn 
gave the first push to road-making, and perhaps 
accomplished more in that direction, out of the 
same amount of revenue, than any man who has 
followed him. There does not appear to have been 
any great activity, in 1886, in pushing on new 
lines of communication. The sum put down in the 
estimates for that year is simply absurd ;—R1,500 
for extensions and maintenance of roads and bridges, 
is a simple financial farce, and no more. It is 
presumed that some equally munificent amount 
would be provided under the head of construction 
and maintenance of public buildings. It is evident, 
however, that there could not be either any 
extension of roads nor erection of new buildings; 
and the office of Superintendent of Public Works 
must in the circumstances haye become a mere 
sinecure. A salary of R3,000 a year for superin- 
tending the expenditure of about an equal sum 
is manifestly absurd. The holder of the office is 
not to blame for this state of things. It is those 
upon whom the duty devolves of distributing the 
revenus amongst the objects for which it is raised. 
The local rate is levied for the express object of 
road-making. In fact, it used to be called the 
road-tax. What becomes of that money—about 
R15,000 a year? Surely there is a screw loose 
somewhere. What are the sapient Board of Civil 
Commissioners about, that they pass such estim- 
ates? But we had forgotten. The independent 
element was eliminated from the Board some years 
ago. As Mr. Edwards pertinently observes, the 
Board requires to be re-constructed. 

Mr. Edwards has put his finger upon a 
sore place when he speaks of ‘The Moitié 
System ’’ as being ‘one of the principal sour- 
ces of vagabondism.” But, whilst some persons 
may admit the existence of the eyil complained of— 
that is, vagabondism—few people in Seychelles 
would care to assist in the suppression of the 
‘** moitié-system.’’ The parents of the system are 
idleness and poverty, and yagabondism isthe true 
representative of both. A man has a piece of land 
which he either cannot, or will not, sell. He, and 
his sons, are too proud to work it; for who ever 
heard of a Seychelles landed proprietor tilling his 
own ground—that is, with his own hands? He has 
no money with which to pay for labourers. So he 
has recourse to the moitié-system. He induces 
people to squat on his ground, to each of whom he 
assigosa portion of if to be planted with some- 


thing—manioc, pumpkins, maize, sweet-potatoes. 
If thesquatter really means work and intends to 
slay he may raise a few bananas and plantains; but 
he will never rise to the dignity of coconuts. When 
haryest-time comes they——he and his landlord—divide 
the fruits of the earth between them. So far, the 


system hasno radical defect. The arrangement 
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appears at first sight to have been mutually bene- 
ficial to both parties, and when both parties loyally 
fulfil their respective contracts there is no doubt 
that it is so. But that is seldom the case on 
either side. In the first place the squatter is not 
bound as to the quantity of produce he shall raise. 
' He may be, and often is, an arrant vagabond who 
has no desire to be kept close at work at fixed 
wages, His primary object is to obtain a fixed 
domicile and an ostensible occupation. He is then 
out of reach of the police. He works by fits and 
starts, does alittle in the way of petty larceny, 
and otherwise amuses himself. The consequence 
is that the produce of the soil that falls to the 
share of the landlord is not very mucb. He may 
rub on, however, if he can get a dozen of these 
gentry upon his property, especially if he hasa 
few score coconut trees asa stand-by. 


But it may be easily inferred that the evil is 
only yet in the bud. It willnext blossom. Then 
follows the ripe fruit. They are now gather- 
ing the fruit at Seychelles, justas we are gather- 
ing the same product in Mauritius. The ripen- 
ing process may not have been the same in both 
places, but the result is the same always, We 
have seen how the Seychelles squatter obtained 
his domicile, It is admitted that, occasionally, 
he may have been honest and industrious, but 
as a rule, he was neither one nor the other 
—at least, not im an eminent degree. Havy- 
ing land and a hut, he was free to ‘‘engage,” as 
his labourers, other people to help him. 
The landlord would make no objection to 
“numbers,” if the amount of ‘‘produce’” was in- 
creased ; so the one hut become two, three, or 
four, upon each ‘ allotment.” These “labourers” 
may, or may not, have been bona fide workers. 
As'a rule, they were bona fide idlers by day, occa- 
sionally displaying a little more activity at night. 
And so the thing went on until the evil of vaga- 
bondism assumed its present ugly proportions. 
The ‘ Moitié-Moitié-system,” as it is termed, has 
called into existence numerous centres in which 
idleness revels unchecked, in which vagabondage 
and vagrancy find homes, and in which crime too 
often lies securely hidden.—Commercial Gazette. 
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BELvIGEDI oR BAEL FRurr.—In your paper of the 
5th August the following para is quoted—“ According 
to a London market report in the Chemist and Pruggist 
this fruit was without demand. At auction 450 whole 
fruits, with soft pale pulp, were offered and bought 
in at 3d each.” The equivalent of 3d English money 
in Oeylon currency, I believe, is 16 cents. Accord- 
ing to my experience of the price fetched for a 
beli-fruit at the market is one cent, and it struck 
me forcibly that 16 cents for it was more than 
could be desired,—a price that no Sinhalese would 
in his wildest dream have expected. Is the bael-fruit 
imported to Englind from Oeylon, and is it also the 
fruit that iscommonly called slime-apple? If it is so, 
it is largely used by the natives in cases of chronic 
diarrhoea and dysentery. The infusion of the fruit thinly 
sliced, or the whole fruit boiled, or roasted under 
hot ashes, is prescribed generally in such cases. Will 
you enlighten me on the subject? —Cor. 

Tue quantity of tea that arrived at Kobe from 
the various tea districts, during last month, was 
8,694,825 lb.; of leaf sold to foreign firms, 3,789,450 lb., 
the quantity in stock being 841,148 lb. The average 
price was $29} per picul for superior quanity, 
$19 6-10ths for medium, and $12 8-10ths for inferior. 
—Japan Weekly Mail, July 16th. | 


| A New Insecticips.—The Horticultural and Agricult- 


ural Oh mical Company, Tonbridge, Kent, of which ~ 


Mr. G. Freeland is manager, were present with a 
new insecticide, which will be of interest to the owners 


of tea-plantations and to fruit-growers abroad generally. . 
The preparation is described as essentially a complete ~ 


and permanent emulsion, mm which has been iucorp- 
orated a large quantity of oily liquids’ (including 
certain kinds of paraffin oil) as destroy the insect pests 
of plants. Hitherto the rough methods ia use for 
preparing such emulsions have failed tu effect the 
perfect distribution of the oily matter in the wash, 
and in consequence oily drops of sensible size have 


spotted and injured the leaves and tender shoots of ~ 


the plant. Bya long series of experiments, however, 
the inventor of the new insecticide has discovered a 
method of incorporating these materials in the pre- 
paration under notice, which has received the patronage 
of many leading growers of fruit and flowers, and, 
among other authorities, of Professor A. H. Church. 
The preparation is sold in bottles of 8 and 20 oz, 
for gardeners use, and in casks and drums for use 
on a larger scale. A single gallon is sufficient to 
make from 150 to 200 gallons of efficient wash. The 
invention is of great importance in its application to 
the tea-plant, which suffers from blight in the dry 
season; and it has been pointed out by Professor 
Ohurch that the paraffin ia the insecticide would not 
affect the tea, as it bas been used in greenhouse on 
scented plants; and, though the smell is perceptible 
for forty-eight hours, it was not permanent. The 
company introducing the new discovery should there- 
fore before long find the preparation in demand 
among tea-growers, to say mthing of the numerous 
cultivators of fruit at the Antipodes.—4ritish Trades 
Journal. 

HYDROCHLORATE, OF OOCAINE IN VETERINARY 
Practicr.—The Inspector of Oattle Diseases, Madras 
Presidency, writes in his report for 1885-86 :—Having 
heard a great deal regarding the advantages of the 
use of Hydrochlorate of Cocaine in operations on the 
human eye, I decided, on the first opportunity, to 
give ita trial. Fortunately, acase of ‘ worm in the 
eye” (Filaria oculi) was admittel into the Veterinary 
Hospital on the 2nd of June 1885. The patient was 
a large waler mare, extremely troublesome and nervous ; 
in fact, it was with the utmost difficulty that anything 
like a good view of the eye could be obtained. I 
therefore cast her, when the parasite was clearly seen 
wriggling about in the aqueous humour. There was 
slight inflammation, with partial opacity in the lower 
portion of the cornea, involving nearly one-half of its 
surface, which was undoubtedly brought about by the 
case having been allowed to go too far before surgical 
aid was sought for, as the worm had been noticed in 
the eye fifteen days before the mare was brought to 
me. I procured a solution containing one grain of 
cocaine in twenty-five minims of water, of a strength 


_of 4 per cent.; the Membrana Nictitans was held 


back and the solution painted over the surface of the 
cornea, conjunctiva and eyelids with a camel’s hair- 
brush. In about ten minutes complete avzsthesia 
had taken place, with considerable dilatation of the 
pupil. I then made a small puncture with the point 


‘of a Macnamara cataract knife, well guarded with lint 


at the upper portion of the cornea, through which 
the Vilaria escaped. In a little less than twenty 
minutes sensation returned to the eye. No inflamma- 
tion followed the operation, aud the case did well 
from the first. The opacity gradually disappeared 
and the patient was discharged cured in fourteen 
days. This new local anzsthetic cannot but prove 
of the utmost value in veterinary practice, more 
especially in operations on the eye. It has only 
one drawback, and thatisits high price. Previously, 
in operations of this kind, I always used to administer 
chloroform with the best results, but, of course, 
although I have never had anyaccidents with chloroform 
on the horse, still the danger attending its use, 
compared with the use of cocaine, is great indeed, 
Therefore, the latter must, for the future, act asa 


valuable and safe substitute for chloroform, for the 


production of local anzthesia. 


Cc 
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THE TRADE IN DOUBLE MANURE SALT, 

The manufacture of “double manure salt” has 
become an important industry within the past few 
years, the centre of production being at S:assfurt, 
in Germany. The import of the article into this 
country, where, as its name implies, it enters into 
the production of chemical fertilizers, has been on 
a steadily increasing scale since its first introduction, 
about ten years ago. At first the quantity made 
was not of enough consequence to entitle it to a 
prominent place among merchantable commodities, 
but of late years the Stassfurt manufacturers have 
paid more attention to its production, and it is now 
brought over here and is consumed extensively by 
the manufacturers of phosphates. Double manure 
salt is a sulphate of potash and sulphate of magnesia, 
being a concentrated form of kainit and kieserite. 
The manufacturers, finding it a good substitute for 
the pure sulphate of potash, have gradually given 
it preference over the latter, until it has practically 
superceded the sulphate. With the manure salt the 
manufacturers are able to use the moist ammoniates 
in the production of superphosphate, as according 
to their testimony the sulphate of magnesia, which 
constitutes forty to forty-five per cent. of the salt, 
absorbs the moistare and produces a ‘drillable”’ 
fertilizer. For most purposes, however, the pure sulph- 
ate of potash would no doubt be given the pre- 
ference, but for the great difference in cost. Sulphate 
of potash pays a duty of 20 per cent.,* while manure salt 
is admitted free; hence wale the former is quoted in 
this market at two and a quarter to two and a half cents 
per hundred pounds for 95 to 98 per cent. sulphate of 
potash, the latter is obtainable at 1°05 cents per 
hundred pounds for 48 to 50 per cent. sulphate. 
Other competing products have been affected adversely 
by the introduction of manure salt, principal among 
which is muriate of potash, which, although impor- 
ted on a larger scale than before the manure salt 
was introduced, does not enter as extensively into 
the composition of superphosphates as formerly. The 
growth of the chemical fertilizer industry in this 
country has been very great during the past few 
years and a comparison of the imports of double 
manure salt with those of competing chemicals would 
therefore be valueless as showing to what extent 
the former has supplanted the latter in the estimation 
of superphosphate manufacturers. The receipts of 
kainit and kieserite as would naturally be inferred, 
show a falling off in consequence of this competition, 
the superphosphate manufacturers preferring the double 
manure salt which although composed of kieserite 
and kainit contains a much smaller percentage of 
chlorine, and element injurious to plant life. On the 
other hand the receipts of muriate of potash have 
increased which is to be accounted for by the fact 
that agriculturists in many cases prefer to use this 
chemical by itself as a fertilizer.—Ovd/, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


cee SS 
A BURDEN UPON AGRICULTURE. 

The following article from a publication sent to us 
from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
shows that mortgages are not lighter in America 
than in Ceylon:— 

A mortgage is a blessing when it enables a poor but 
industrious young man to secure a home and a profit- 
able business and to pay for it in sure and easy 
installments; it is a withering curse when it makes 
production dear and difficult, consumes a crop before 
it is made, and renders indebtedness hopeless. The 
system of advances by merchants or brokers upon 
growing crops is especially dangerous and disastrous. 
It is not usually a prevalent practice, except in districts 
where a single crop dominates rural industry and brings 
ready money at any time, rendering borrowing easy 
and encouraging the habit of spending before earning, 
It has been prevalent from time immemorial—at Irast 
for forty years, from personal knowledge of the writer— 
in the cotton States. No product of agriculture is 
more surely ® money crop in any part of the world 
than cotton, and none more promptly traverses the 

eer el he i 


° me United States,—Ep, 


ways of commeice. It urs ‘he cfoe become ,wich 
perhaps one principal associate—m ze) almost the 
sole product of large dist:icts of country, rendering 
necessary the purchase abroad of:supplies of all 
kinds, agricultural and industrial, and their original 
cost, long-distance transportation and wholesale and 
retail profits, render them exceedingly expensive. It 
is selling the cheapest cotton in the world and buying 
all supplies at enormous prices—a practice with which 
only fertile Jands, abundant crops, and _ persistent 
industry can save from bankruptcy. Inthe Northwest, 
where wheat is a specialty and the predominant crop, 
the mortgage appears to be onc of the essential 
equipments of the farm. The extent of indebtedness 
there deserves future investigation. Our correspondents 
have so frequently referred to this burden upon agri- 
culture, advances secured upon the growing crops and 
permanent. indebtedness resulting mainly from. this 
practice, that the State agents of the cotton States 
have been asked to state the facts ani make some 
estimates of the extent of the evil. As a result the 
following answers are given: [Then follow replies thus 
summed up | 

This record makes a burden of interest that is 
unendurable, The estimate of North Carolina is 25 
per cent., including the advanced prices of supplies 
furnished ; of South Carolina, 15 per cent.; of Georgia, 
50) per cent. in the prices of advances, and 10 per 
cent. interest on pastive indebtedness; of Flocida, 
16 per cent.; of Alabama, 50 per cent. increase in 
price of goods and 20 per cent. on mortgayos; of 
Mississippi, 15 per cent. on arvances, without reference 
to increase of prices, and 10 per cent. on geveral 
indebtedness; of Louisiana, 15 pereent., besides higher 
prices of goods and more for advauces by country 
merchants; of Texas, 12 per cent, nominal interest for 
supplies charged at excess of 25 to 50 per cent.; of 
Arkansas, 10 per cent, by contract, on suppiies charged 
an extra profit of 40 per cent, Theseare the averages 
assumed by our State agents as the cost of interest 
on advances secured by crop liens. It appears that 
a large proportion of cotton planters are in debs for 
current supplies, and that the loss resuitisng amounts 
to five million dollars per annuum in some Siates, and 
absorbs nearly or quite all the profits of production, 
while the soil is wearing away, with the lives of the 
cultivators, for the beuefit of the commercial c'ass. 


——_—_—_q______ 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


(from the Bulletin of Misecllancous Information.) 
ANNATTO. 
(Biva Orellana, L.) 

From the seeds ot Bix Orellana is obtained a colour- 
ing sustance which is koown under various names, 
It is called Annatto, Arnatte, or Annotto in Jamaica ; 
in the French islands it is known as Roucou, Urucu, 
Rocour ; while on the Spanish Main the Indians call it 
Achiotl. This colouring substance has long been knowa 
and used for various purposes. It is, however, liable 
to so many fluctuations, and the prices generally 
are so Jow, that it has never received serious attention 
in British Oolonies, and hence few, if any, p!antations 
have been exclusively devoted in such colonies to tha 
Annatto plant. The Annatto of commerce is practi- 
cally, therefore, a forest pro ‘uct obtained from wild 
or semi-wild plants, and the supply has only k-+pt 
pace with the demand. Of late years a slight revival 
has taken place in the use of Anuatto, especi ly to 
America, and inquiries haya in exnsequeuce been mile 
for infurmation as re_ards culiure aa prepu ition, 
which it is proposed to supply as briefly as p ssible in 
the following notes. 

The Annvatto plant isa native of tropical Americe, 
but is now widely distributed throughout mos: tro - 
ical countries, where it is often fouad in a naturaliz. cd 
state, and growing free y in waste pliers and aruod 
native villages. lt sel/om attains a greater heigh 
than 8 to 412 feet, but is of stout bushy habit. 
well turnished with bright heart-shoyed pointe) leay 
These are about 4 inches long and 2 boad, wit ra 
a long petiole, an! dotted. Tho showy floes are 
produced in Joose panicles at the ends of the orancucs, 
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with five petals of a rosy and sometimes of a white 
colour. The stamens are very numerons, yellow, tipped 
with purple. The fruit consists of a dry ovate or mitre- 
shaped capsule covered with soft spinules, brown or 
green when ripe, splitting into two valves, on the inside 
of which are attached numerous (80 to 40) seeds. 
These seeds are about the size and shape of grape seeds, 
and covered with a waxy substance (the testa), which 
readily stains the fingers a red colour. This waxy 
substance covering the seeds yields the Annotto of com- 
merce, and gives the plant its chief industrial value. 

Annotto plants are readily raised from seed, and 
are of a hardy character. They prefer cool, moist situ- 
ations, such as the banks of streams, and luxuriate in 
shaded places in and around dwellings. They are, 
however, readily established on comparatively poor 
soils, and although the growth under such circumstances 
is necessarily less robust, the yield in seeds is fairly 
large. If a plantation of Annatto is proposed to be 
established, plants may first be raised in seed beds in 
nurseries, and transplanted during the rainy season 
when about6 or 8 inches high. The distance apart of 
permanent plants may vary from 10 to15 or 20 feet, 
according tothe character of the soil and the nature of 
’ any subsidiary cultivation that may be carried on. In 
many cases seeds may be sown at once in the places 
where the permanent plants are desired, and of the 
seedlings grown, the strongest only is ultimately re- 
tained. As cattle, horses, and goats do not eat the 
leaves of Annatto, plantersin the West Indies often 
u ilize hil y pasture lands by planting Annatto upon 
them. In this way very little expense is incurred 
for maintenance; and should the price of the pro- 
duce prove of an unremunerative character, no steps 
are tuken to gather the crop. 

The range of cultivation for Annatto is a wide one. 
In the West Indies it grows readily from sea-level up 
to an altitude of 2,000 feet. In Ceylon it is known to 
grow upto 3,000 feet, but it is particularly flourishing 
in the iowlands. It appears to be well adapted for 
moist warm situations, with a mean annual temper- 
ature of 75° to 80° Fahr. It requires an abundant 
rainfall, and hence is not suitable for arid situations, 
or those subject to prolonged droughts. Under favour- 
able circumstances Annatto plants begin to yield 
seed in about two years, and remain fruitful for a 
long period. 

The plant is supposed to be wild at Jamaica and 
St Lucia, in the British West India Islands, and in the 
former island it has been extended by partial cultivation. 
The export of Annatto seeds from Jamaica in 1886 
consisted of 369,284 pounds, of the value of 7,693/. 
At Guadaloupe, one of the principal French islands, 
Roucou, as it is there called, forms an important article 
of export, and the returns show the existence of 48 
Roucou plantations, employing 1,044 labourers. The 
export in 1883 consisted of 700,500 kilos of prepared 
Roucou. [Flag Annatto. | 

As regards British Guiana, the Superintendent of 
the Botanic Garden, writing im 1881, remarks 
as follows .— Though the Annatto plant is a nat- 
‘‘ive of British Guiana, and abounds on the banks 
“ of some of the rivers, it does not appear to 
“be cultivated at all, nor is the fruit of .the 
*‘ wild plant turned to any commercial account. All 
“the Annatto that is exported from British Guiana 
‘is first imported, and the source from which it comes, 
‘30 far as I have been able to gather, is French 
“ Guiana. A portion may occasionally come from 
“Surinam.” As may naturally be expected, a plant of 
so hardy a character, and the seed of which is so 
easily carried from place to place, has long been 
established throughout the Tropics. At Ceylon 
the plant is supposed to have been introduced by 
the Dutch, and long ago as 1829 it was used as a 
dye plant by basket makers at Kalutara. 

In the Report of the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, Ceylon, for 1881, it is mentioned: “ Several 
“ geutlemen have made inquiries as to the mode in 
“which Annatto is prepared for the market; and, as 
“T could find no very definite published account, 
“1 applied to the authorities at the Royal Gardens, 
‘’ Kew, for information, and have received several 


“communications from them, the most important 
“being from Mr. Vilmorin’s report on ‘ Produits 
“ Agricoles non Alimentaires’ (Paris Exhibition, 
“¢Rapports du Jury International’). The following 
‘is a summary:—Biza Orellana is native to Tropical 
“ America, but fairly naturalized in other hot coutries, 
“as in India and Ceylon. Annatto (Roucou is the 
‘French name), however, is prepared almost wholly 
“in the French colonies, chiefly Cayenne (French 
“ Guiana) and Guadaloupe (which each produce about 
 400-500,000 kilos), but lately taken up also in 
‘* Réunion and the Indian Possessions of France. The 
“Guadaloupe samples were the best at the Paris 
“ Exhibition,” 

In India the two forms of the species, one with 
pink flowers and brown capsule and the other with 
white flowers and greenish capsule are well represented. 
Dr. Buchanan, writing in 1833, mentions the Annatto 
plant as follows:—“ The Biza, an American plant, 
“is now rapidly spreading over Bengal, the inhabitants 
“having found it a useful yellow dye, which they 
“employ to give their cloths a temporary colour in 
“ Dolyatra, or festival of Krishna, With this also they 
“colour the water, which,on the same occasion, they 
‘throw at each other with squirts. For these purposes 
“it is well qualified, as the colour easily washes out, 
‘and the infusion has a pleasant smell. By them 
“it is called Lotkan, avd they say that before it grew 
“commonly in the country, the dry fruit was brought 
“from Patna. Probably some other fruit was then 
“brought, and its use has been superseded by that 
“of the Biva, to which the natives have given the 
“old name, as there can be no doubt of its being an 
“« American plant, and its fruit could scarcely have been 
“brought here from the West Indies. In many parts 
it is called European Turmeric.” j 

As regards the preparation of Annatto, it would 
appear that various methods are used, with the result 
that an article is produced with a wide range of merit 
and a corresponding variation in market value. At 
the request of this establishment, inquiry was made 
respecting the method adopted in French Guiana, 
and the Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens at 
British Guiana obtained the following from the French 
Consul at the place. The manufacture of Roucou is 
as follows: 


“Pick the small red seeds from the husk, put them 
“in fresh and clear water tosoak for not less than 
“two days, then pass them through a mill or crusher. 
** When crushed let them remain 24 hours in fresh 
“water; after this pass them through a sieve; the 
“residue is again passed through the mill until nothing 
“remains of the seeds. 

“The produce of the seeds so prepared is put in 
“water untilit has precipitated; the surface wateris 
“then made to run out, After the surface water has 
“become perfectly clear, the paste is boiled during 
“four or five hours time, After this process has been 
“gone through, the paste is placed in cases with 
“ curing holes, with a weight placed on it, and a cloth 
“at the bottom to prevent the finely crushed powder 
“from passing through. When the above process has 
“been gone through, the paste should be in a fit 
‘‘ state for shipment. It is then packed in layers 
“with plantain leaves between each layer to retain the 
“necessary amount of moisture and to check acidity.” 

A method for preparing Annatto, at one time 
prevalent in the West India Islands, is well described 
by Dr. Macfadyen in the Mora of Jamaica, p. 42, in 
the following words:— 

“It is from the pulp which covers the seeds’ of this 
“tree that the substance known by the names of 
“ Arnotta or Annotta in England, and Roucow in France, 
‘is procured. It is collected by pouring boiling water 
“on the seeds in any convenient vessel; after stirring 
‘* the whole, the water, with the farina suspended fin 
“it, is poured off; and this is repeated till the naked 
“ seeds are left. The water, after allowing it to stand — 
“ for some time, is then to be poured off clear leaving — 
“the Arnotta which has settled at the bottom. The 
“ addition of an acid is said to hasten the process. — 
“The sediment is afterwards to be placed in shallow 
“ vessels and dried by evaporation in the shade. When 
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“it has acquired a proper consistence, it is to be made 
‘into cakes or balls; after which it is so to be thoroughly 
‘‘ dried till hard, when it is in a fit state to be sent 
“to market.” 

To this Dr. Macfadyen adds some general remarks 
as regards Annatto and its local uses in the West 
Indies, which, as they occur in a book now comparatively 
scarce, may be usefully included in these notes :— 

“ Annatto is of a resinous nature, and dissolves 
“© more completely in alcohol than in water. When 
“ prepared for market it is moderately hard, of a 
‘¢ brown colour externally, and dull red within. Itis 
“ occasionally imported in cakes of two or three pounds 
“weight, of the consistence of paste, wrapped up in 
“large flag [banana] leaves, and packed in casks. 
«*The roll Annatto is much harder, and of a very 
“superior quality, containing a larger proportion of 
‘the colouring matter. It was formerly employed in 
«dyeing silk, to produce the colour called Aurora. 
«“As the addition of an alkali increases its solubility, 
“it is the practice, when used in dyeing, to mix it 
“with at least its own weight of potash. It is now, 
“however, but seldom employed as a dye in Great 
“¢ Britain. The Indians mix it with oil, or with lime- 
“juice and a gum, to make the crimson paint with 
“ which they anoint their bodies, not so much for 
«the purpose of ornament as to protect them from 
‘the attacks of insects. It is said to be esteemed 
“by painters as a colour. In Gloucestershire it is 
‘©employed under the name of cheese colouring, to 
‘© give a yellowish-orange tint to cheese, and in Holland 
“to butter. It has never had any great. character 
“as amedicine. It is a gentle purgative, and a light 
6‘ stomachic; it has been employed in dysentery, and 
“as an antidote for the bitter Cassada. The Spaniards 
“use it in their chocolate and soups to heighten the 
“flavour and to give a rich agreeable colour. In 
“ Jamaica, a liquid preparation is usually kept for 
% culinary purposes, made by boiling the pulp, diffused 
“in water, with sugar and salt to the consistence of 
“‘ cream, which, if put into well-corked bottles, will 
‘‘ keep for several years.” 

A method recommended by the Director of the 
Botanic Gardens at Oeylon for preparing Annatte, 
and which, no doubt, has been followed in the manu- 
facture of some flne samples of Annatto lately exported 
from that island, is as follows:—‘‘The best method 
‘of preparation appears to be (there are some 
“‘ discrepancies in different accounts) the following :— 
“The seeds, with their pulpy envelopes, are pounded 
‘in a wooden mortar, and, after adding hot water, 
‘‘the mixture is left in the mortar for several days, 
“after which it is passed through a sieve. The liquid 
‘is then left to ferment for eight days, when the 
‘water is decanted off, and the deposited pulp left 
‘©to become concentrated by evaporation in the shade, 
“When it has acquired the consistency of firm putty, 
“it is made up into cakes of 14-2 kilos weight. 
«“ These are packed with plantain leaves, and have a 
‘‘ lively orange-yellow colour; the value is about 4 fr. 
“the kilo. In Cayenne it would appear that the 
‘pulp is sometimes boiled fer four or five hours, 
“and afterwards put under weights to squeeze out 
“the water. It is also sometimes made into rolls 
‘instead of cakes, in which state it appears to fetch 
“an inferior price.’ 

* * % * rr 

“The trade in Annatto is a limited one. It is used 
‘as a dye occasionally, but its principal employment 
“is for colouring cheese and butter,” 
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POULTRY NOTES. 

Now is the time to apply plenty of whitewash, as 
the warm weather is here and the chances for being 
overrun with vermin are increased. 

There is nothing connected with poultry raising, 
either for exhibition or for market, which an average 
woman cannot do better than the average man, 

The dreppiogs of the hens should be occasionally 
removed; they should not be allowed to accumulate, 
Tho floors should be covered with loam or sand. 

Poultry require salt as well as other animals. A 

w pinches of salt in the soft food will make the 


food more relished, as well as assisting digestion, and 
keeping the hens in condition. 

In the case of eggs while waiting for the hatching, 
a place is preferred that is neither hot nor cold, damp, 
nor dry. If the eggs are to be kept buta little while, 
turning them every day will answer, a box or basket 
being sufficient. 

The hen-house and other outbuildings, if unpainted, 
will be allthe better for a coat of whitewash. A very 
little glue dissolved in hot water before the lime is put 
in will make the lime adhere. This whitewash combined 
with glue should never be used on fruit trees. It 
is often so applied, but does more harm than good. 

Small chickens should never be kept or fed with 
old ones, They areapt tobe injured. Have two or 
three yards, and separate them according to size and 
strength. 

When a hen becomes broody and you do not want 
her to sit, the sooner she is broken up the betver, as 
the longer she sits the longer it will take her to recu- 
perate and commence laying again. To do this, shut 
her up twenty-four hours without fooa, then let her 
hunt her own feed. If she takes to the nest, try it 
again; the third time seldom fails with the most 
persistent old hens.—Rural Californian. 


ee 
CEMENTS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 


The value of a cement is, first, that it should 
become a strongly cohering medium between the sub- 
stances joined; and, second, that it should withstand 
the action of heat, or any solvent action of water or 
acids, Cement often fails in regard to the last con- 
sideration. For waterproof uses several mixtures are 
recommended, and the following may be mentioned :— 

One is, to mix white lead, red lead, and boiled oil, 
together with good size, to the consistency of putty. 
Another is, powdered resin, 1 0z,, dissolved in 10 oz. 
of strong ammonia; gelatine, 5 parts; soiution of acid 
chromate of lime, 1 part. Exposing the article to 
sunlight is useful for some purposes. A waterproof 
paste cement is said to be made by adding to hot 
starch paste half its weight of turpentine and a small 
piece of alum. Asa _ cement lining for cisterns, 
powdered brick 2, quicklime 2, wood ashes 2, made 
into a paste, with boiled oil, is recommended. 

The following are cements for steam aud water 
joints:—Ground litharge, 10 pounds; plaster of Paris, 
4 pounds; yellow ochre, one-half pound; red lead, 2 
pounds; hemp, cut into one-half inch lengths, one- 
half ounce; mixed with boiled linseed oil to the 
consistency of putty. White lead, 10 parts; black 
oxide of manganese, 3; litharge, 1; mixed with boiled 
linseed oil. 

A cement for joints to resist great heat is made 
thus:—Asbestos powder, made into a thick paste, 
with liquid silicate of soda. 

For coating acid troughs, a mixture of 1 part pitch 
1 part resin, and 1 part plaster of Paris is melted 
and is said to be a good cement coating, 

Correspondents frequently ask for a good cement 
for fixing iron bars into stone in lieu of lead, and 
nothing better is known thana compound of equal 
parts of sulphur and pitch. A good cement for stoves 
and ranges is made of fireclay with a solution of silicate 
of soda. A glue to resist damp can be prepared 
with boiled linseed oil and ordinary glue or by 
melting 1 pound of glue in 2 quarts of skimmed 
milk; shellac, 4 ounces; borax, 1 ounce, boiled in a 
little water and concentrated by heat to paste. A 
cement to resist white heat may be usefully mentioned 
here: Pulverised clay, 4 parts; plumbago, 2; iron 
filings, free from oxide, 2; peroxide of manganese, 
1; borax, one-half; sea salt, one-half; mix with water 
to thick paste, use immediately, and heat gradually 
to a nearly white heat. 

Many of the cements used which are exposed to 
great heat fail from the expansion of one o more 
ingredients in them, and an equal stress is produced ; 
or the two substances united have unequal rates of 
expansibility or contractility; the chemical or galvanic 
action is important. The whole subject of cements 


has not received the attention it deserves from 
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practical men. Only Portland cement has received 
anything like scienufic notice, and a few experiments 
upon waterproof, heat-resisting, and other cements 
would show which cements are the best to use under 
_ certain circumstances.—Van Nostrands’ Magazine, 


[an 
ARTIFICIAL QUININE. 

The startling announcement that a medical man 
had succeeded in producing quinine artificially has 
naturally given rise to much uneasiness in the drug 
market. Such a discovery would several years ago 
have been hailed with enthusiasm, but just at present 
the merchants are desirous that chemists who work 
at the synthesis of quinine should take a very long 
holiday. At the London docks there lies an over- 
whelming stock of cinchona bark; in our colonies 
immense sums of money have been invested in cin- 
chona plantations, and quinine is fast becoming a 
byword in Mincing Lane tor whatsoever is uncertain 
and unprofitable. We have cried long for cheap 
quinine; row we have it, and many wish it to be 
dearer, and watch week after week for the smallest 
sign of an advance, as though the present low prices 
wers a calamity. We take it that no one who has 
watched the great advance in our knowledge of the 
compvsitiun of some alkaloids, and of bodies closely 
aliieu to al«aloids generally, will dispute for a moment 
that artificial quinine will yet be produced. The 
manufacture of salicylic acid from carbolic acid by 
Kolbe is a most noteworthy achievement of science: 
and the synthetical preparation of indigo is of itself 
@ proof that chemists are competent to bridge the 
gap between inorganic and organic bodies. It is little 
more than four years ago since M. Maumené, a French 
chemist, announced that by the discovery of H,N, 
or amidogen, he had succeeded iu building up quinine, 
and actually deposited a packet of the supposed al- 
kaloid with the president of the Institute of France, 
while he had the physiological effects investigated. 
But nothing came of that, although the discoverer 
bad determined the physical and chemical characters 
«f£ the synthetic body to be the same as those of 
the natural one. Occasionally there have beeao scares 
similar to that of this week. When -chinoline was 
introduced a few years ago as an antipyretic, and 
the atteation of pharmacists was thus forcibly drawn 
to the relation between chinoline and quinine, it was 
for a short time considered that we were on the 
eve of the important discovery. Closely following 
chinoJiue were several new bodies, such as kairine, 
which have served to keep alive the feeling that 
the days of natural quinine are numbered. But these 
circumstances, from a chemical point of view, are 
trivial in comparison to the great advance which 
has been made in our knowledge of the decomposition 
pro.ucts of alkaloius. It is in this direction that it 
is hoped to arrive at workabe synthetical methods. 


Although it is perfectly well kavwa that alkaloids” 


ars derivatives of ammonia, there is no known law 
which «ill enable us to represent such a complex 
formula as that of qumine (C,,H,,N,0,) in typical 
aud constitutional order. Possinly in the molecule 


contuining so many atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and” 


the rest, these are assoulated in groups along with 
a nucleus, and the tendency of recent research is to 
show that it is so. That research has also shown 
that all alkaloids, with a few exceptions, are asso- 
ciated with one of two gioups of organic bodies— 
viz., the pyridine and chiuoline bases, which are how 
conveniently ranked amongst alkaloids. These bases 


can be synthetically prepared; mauy of them ‘are 


found in coal tur, and they can be made cheaply on 
a manufacturiog scale. It is assumed by chemists 
that they represent the rational starting-points for 
the ar.ificial manufacture of alkaloids. It is here 
that the value of decomposition experiments becomes 
apparent. Obviously, if the products of decomposition 
be known, the putting together of these products 
in proper proportion will result in the original body. 
lor example, Ladenberg succeede| in making atropine 
artificially by combining tropine and tropic acid, the 
two decomposition ‘products of atropine; and since 
then tropic acid has been synthetically prepared 
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The object of the investigator is to start with the 
lowest or the intermediate derivatives of the alkaloid 
which he desires to prepare, and already we have 
several bodies which have been formed on this basis, 
The formation of codeine from morphine referred to 
in our last issue is a good example of a very simple pro- 
cess. The formation of caffeine from guanine is more 
complex. Guanine is obtained from guano, and has the 
formula C,H;N,0; by treating it with nitrous acid 
xanthine (C;H,N,O.) is obtained, and this again, by pro- 
per treatment, yields theobromine (J;H,N,O,). Oaffeine 
is methyl-theobromine (just #s codeine is methyl- 
morphine), and by acting upon theobromine with 
methyl iodide, the methyl radicle takes the place of. 
a hydrogen atom, and caffeine, O;H, (CH,) N,Oz is 
formed, In this case a naturally formed body ‘is 
started with, so that even this excelleat example of 
synthesis is not perfect synthesis; but we have the - 
desired illustration in Ladenburg’s process for thie: 
preparation of piperidine, in which trimethylenecyanide 
is started with. This body can be built up from its 
elements, and is readily converted into pentamethylene 
diamine, the hydrochloride of which splits up into 
ammonia and piperidine hydrochloride on heating. By 
the union of piperidine and piperic acid piperine, the 
active principle of Piper nigrum, is formed. ‘The last 
stage of this synthesis is synonymous with the form- 
ation of atropine from tropine and tropic acid, for 
piperidine and piperic acid are the products which - 
are formed by decomposing piperine with alcoholic 
potash. It will be noticed that in'the case of atropine - 
it is the acidulous product which has been formed: 
artificially, whereas with piperine it is the basic product. 
Coniine and some other alkaloids have also been 
synthetically prepared, but as yet only on the experi-~ 
mental scale, and not from the ultimate organic bases, 
pyridine and chinoline, or their homologues, Since 
Perkins’s endeavours to prepare artificial quinine by ° 
the oxidation of allyltoluidine, many chemists haye 
followed in his track; as. yet they have been baffled, 
but success seems more possible now than it was ten 
years ago. The suggestion has been put forth that 
amorphous quinine may be converted into the crystalline 
variety. If this were done, the effect upon the price 
of quinine would not be serious, for any unusual 
demand for the large stocks of this by-product which 
manufacturers hold would naturally make them sus-~ 
picious, and they would find it to their interest not - 
‘to sell.—Chemist and Druggist. : 


See 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE CITRON: 


How to Make CanDIED LEMONS. F 
The cultivation of citron as an article of commerce - 
forms an important industry, which is extensively carried . 
onin Southern Europe, and it may be interesting to .. 
many of our readers to know something about: the 
growth.of this useful produce, and the process by which - 
citrus fruits are preserved by the natives for export to 
the various countries of the world. Under favourable 
conditions great profit is made in the culture of the. 
citron, and some hints, therefore, as to the. 
planting and rearing of citron-trees, and the, best. 
methods of preserving the fruit, may prove useful to 
those already engaged in the industry, and suggest .. 
a channel-for profitable investment to traders who are 
on the look-out for ‘an opportunity of employing 
capital in the development of any, industry which - 
promisesa fair return for their money. ty 
| The citron was the first of the citrus family introduced 
into Europe. Itisclosely allied to the orange and the 
lemon, but in its bearing and general'appearance it is 
the most strongly’ characterised of the genus. The 
citron tree, or shrub, as might naturally be expected, 


~ 


' will grow wherever lemon or orangeitrees grow. It. 


flourishes, however, onlyin a sandy soil, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sex. It is most suc-. 
cessful in ‘sheltered situations on the shores of bays. 
As might naturally be expected, it is largely grown on 
he Ligttian coast, which is sheltered by mountains | 
Be the north’ wind, and also im the Southern) 
Mediterranean provinces of Italy and in Sicily. The 
French island of Oorsica is probably the most prolifi ,. 
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citron-producing district of the Mediterranean basin. 
The cultivation of the citron plant, however, requires the 
greatest care, it being much more tender and delicate 
than either the lemon or the orange. It begins with 
the sowing of the seed of the bitter orange, being the 
same seed from the fruit of which marmalade is made. 
After four or five years, when the seed has produced 
plants or small trees, they are transplanted at the time 
of blossoming in regular rows, at a distance which 
depends much upon the location and nature of the 
soil. It varies from 3 to 4 yards in different localities. 
When the locality is warm, and the soil is naturally 
rich, mellow, and of easy culture, the distance between 
the trees must be greater than when the soil is hard 
and the climate colder, because the trees will grow 
more luxuriantly and form larger tops. But the judg- 
ment of the horticulturist must determine this matter. 
When the plants have a diameter of about 2 or 3 inches 
they are grafted with small citron branches. The graft- 
ing is indispensable to give long life to the trees and 
hasten the production of the fruit. Three years after 
the grafting the trees are again transplanted to the 
orchard into a ditch about 40 inches wide and about 
the same depth, at a distance of between 4 and 5 yards 
from one another. 

In planting the trees in the ditch particular care 
should be taken not to injure any part of the roots. 
The leaves are taken from the trees, and the branches 
cut back to the length of 8 inches, The ditch is filled 
with earth to a depth not exceeding 10 inches, and 
left sutiiciently loose to allow the roots to spread with 
ease and prevent smothering the plants. If the plants 
do not sprout. at once the earth round the roots is 
loosened and moistened. Jor fertilizing old manure 
should be applicd. No fresh manure ought to be used, 
because it would’ be injurious, and have a tendency to 
kill the plants. Manure should be used only in the 
winter (that is,in Southern Hurope, between October 
and March), and be placed at a distance of from 4 
to 6inches from the roots, Around the tree a deepen- 
ing in the shape of a basin should be formed, and, 
unless the ground be moist or damp the plants require 
frequent applications of water during the summer. 
As a general guide, it may be taken that the rest of 
the cultivation is the same as for the orange and lemon. 
The tree requires great protectiou against severe cold 
or very warm winds, as well as against hail-storms. 
The amount and kind of artificial protection needed 
must, of course, be determined by the climate; butin 
Naples, were the citron is largely cultivated, in order 
to give it as much protection as possible, hedges are 
planted, and coverings of straw matting or something 
similar provided, having regard, of course, to the situ- 
ation of the tree and the means within reach of the 
cultivators, 

The tree blossoms in Southern Europe between March 
and’! Mey, and up to the months of September and 
October, at which time the fruit isripe. In about two 
or three years’ time the grafts will begin to bear fruit. 
The average crop per acre of citron can hardly be ascer- 
tained, as the size of a crop depends upon so many con- 
ditions, sucb as the climate and soil, If we assume that 
each shrub or tree is planted three yards from every 
other which by many growers is regarded as the best 
arrangement, there would be about 450 shrubs to the 
acre. If tho average product of each shrub be assumed 
to be 14 citrons, we should have a total product of 
6,300 citrous to the acre. In some parts, however, the 
citron-tree bears a much larger quantity of fruit than 
this estimate. In Messina, for instance, @ citron-tree 
bears from 35 to 50 citrons. Much depends upon the 
climate and method of cultivation. To propagate by 
cuttings, young healthy shoots that are straight are 
selected. They should be about 1 foot in length, and 
must be planted on the ground to the depth of 4 or 
5 inches in a soil similar to that usdd for seed. Care 
should be taken to plant the cutting upright, as it grows 
upon the tree. When the cutting becomes well rooted, 
and has had a healthy growth of a year or two, if may 
be remoyed for final planting to the orchard. 

_ As to the cost of production, it varies, so. greatly 
in, different localities and at different times that no 
trustworthy and generally useful answer to the, question | 


of cost can be given. The greatest part of the ex- 
pense in the cultivation is caused by covering the tree 
to protect it agaimst the winds; but in mild climates 
this expense is not incurred, and the only outlay is for 
manuring and hoeing. These expenses vary according 
to the price of labour in the different localities. We 
may, however, say, as a general indication, that the 
cost for manure and cultivation in the best orchards per 
hectare (about 25 acres), as estimated by a practical 
grower at Oatania, is on the average, 26/. The exact 
amount of profit cannot be given, as it varies accord- 
ing to the price obtained for the fruit, which is subject 
to great fluctuations. In Oorsica, for instance, where 
the citron is cultivated to a very large extent, when 
the crops were large the fruit sold for 123. a quintal 
(229 lbs.); while at other times, when the crop was 
small, 4/, a quintal was paid. Great care is taken in 
preparing the fruit for the market. In Sicily and other 
places, where the citron is exported in its natural 


|state, each individual fruit is carefully cleaned of all 


the insects or injurious matter with a sponge and cold 
water, and.is wiped perfectly dry before boxing. 
The boxes for the fruit are s0 constructed that they 
will hold from 250 to 3860 of the fruit, 

The ~citrons which are subsequently converted into 
the candied citron of commerce are grown chiefly in 
Greece, Calabria, and the islands of Sicily and Corsica, 
The citron is chiefly prepared for the market at Leghorn 
which is the most important citron port in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The fruitis shipped to the factories for candy- 
ing sometimes in sacks, but usually in large hogsheads 
filed with brine. On being unpacked they are placed 
in tubs containing fresh brine, and left for about a 
month. The brine is then renewed, and the fruit may 
remain in it until required for use, even for a period of 
four or five months. When the citrons are to be can- 
died they are taken out of these tubs and boiled in 
fresh water until sufficiently soft, which is ascertain- 
ed by testing them with a fork. This usually takes 
about one hour anda quarter. They are then cut in- 
to pieces, and, after the seeds have been carefully 
removed, they are immersed in cold water and left for 
twenty-four hours, during which they become a green 
colour. After this they are placed in large earthen 
jars with hot syrup, which should entirely cover them. 
There they remain about three weeks. During this 
time the proportion of sugar in the syrup is gradually 
increased, They are then put into boilers, with crys- 
tallised sugar dissolved in a little water, and cooked; 
then allowed to cool for twenty-four hours, and boiled 
again until they can absorb no more sugar. Then they 
are taken out of the boilers and placed on a wire 
netting to dry. They are now ready for picking, and 
are placed ijn small wooden boxes, containing about 
25 Ibs, each. These, in their turn, are packed in cases 
which contain usually ten of them. 

The proportion of sugar used in candying is about 
80 lbs. of sugar to 100 lbs. of citron, and the kind 
used at Leghorn is generally BHgyptian crystallised 
sugar. The citrous, both fresh and in brine, are 
exported in immense quantities from Messina, Palermo, 
and other places to foreign countries, buat chiefly to 
the English markets.—British Trade Journal. 

ae 
VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


A change of residence from Jamaica to Trinidad bas 
prevented my seeing until to-day Mr. Watson’s com- 
ments on my note relating to “ ‘l’ransmission of Seeds 
from the Tropics.” On referring to my note, however, 
I can find nothing to justify Mr. Watson in making 
the assertion that I comdemned paper bags for the 
transmission of seeds to the ‘l'ropics. I did not do so; 
what I intended to convey, and, now reiterate as an in- 
controvertible fact, is, that the quality of European seeds 
is depreciated by being kept in canvas or paper bags 
“after they arrive in the Tropics.”’ In hermetically 
sealed tin cases, provided the seeds are put up 
when the humidity of the atmosphere isin a proper 
condition, it will be found that the seeds retain vitality 
fora much longer period; but the cases should be 
small, one for each variety, and should only be opened 
when required. I may say here that I am writing with 


\ 
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special reference to supplies of vegetable seeds required 
by European residents in the Tropics. Seeds of Kidney 
Beans in Jamaica I have found useless on numerous 
occasions after being kept for a period equal to that 
mentioned in Mr. Watson’s note in italics; and Peas 
especially are well-known, by all who have grown them 
in the Tropics, to be of very uncertain growth after 
a few months only. These facts are no mere theory, 
but have been ascertained by personal observation dur- 
ing a series of years. Hven the negro cultivator hesit- 
ates to purchase from a seed-store until he knows that 
some friend has purchased, and that the seed was fresh 
from actual trial. To make certain of seeds growing, 
residents in the Tropics should make it a practice to 
order at intervals, and always keep a fresh supply on 
hand for use, but they can order at longer intervals 
if the seeds are in sealed cases, and only opened as 
required. 


The cause of the failure of so many seeds is un- 
doubtedly the humidity and high temperature which 
we experience. If we could find in the tropics such 
a convenient drawer as Mr. Watson describes, it 
would not have been necessary to write upon the 
subject, but when we have a state of humidity repre- 
sented by 77, taking saturation at 100, and a mean 
annual temperature of over 77° Fahr., the conditions 
are somewhat difficult to estimate and understand 
by residents in a temperate clime. To enable Mr. 
Watson to estimate the value of such conditions, I 
would recommend him to place aseries of seeds in a 
tropical-house at Kew, where a relative humidity 
and temperature to that mentioned could be con- 
veniently maintained, and correctly registered by 
the hygrometer. I think the result would enable 
him to discuss the subject on rather different lines, 
and with much greater force. 

When writing my note supporting Mr. Thierry’s 
assertion, that seeds “lose their vitality much sooner 
in the Tropics than in Europe,” I was not in any 
way depreciating the easy and generally successful 
method adopted at Kew, and many other places for 
the transmission of seeds, but was pointing out how 
Nature showed us the way to preserve the vitality of 
seeds by giving to some such a hardened exterior 
coat that they have been known to survive immer- 
gion in sea-water for months, perform a long voyage, 
and then germinate. Perhaps we could not seal as 
effectually as Nature does, but we cannot dispute the 
fact that the sealing preserves the seeds, for after 
cutting one of a similar character through its ex- 
terior it will germinate immediately, but as long as 
it remains intact and undecayed the vital germ is 
kept in a state of preservation.—J. H. Harr, Super- 
intendent of Botanic Gardens, Trinidad.—Gardeners’ 


Chronicle. 
ee 


ORANGH AND OLIVE GROWING IN NEW ZaALAND.— 

In the province of Auckland the cultivation of the 
Orange is making rapid headway, and it is believed 
that in the course of a few years the industry will 
be one of some importance. For a number of years 
Orange trees, chiefly seedlings, have been grown 
here and there, and in not a few instances have 
yielded excellent crops; but only very recently has 
the regular planting of Orange groves been carried 
on. In one particular district, where both soil 
and situation are favourable to their growth, there are 
already some thousands of Orange trees set out, the 
greater portion of which have been grafted or budded, 
as worked trees bear so much earlier than seedlings. 
It is calculated that in this district during the 
present season there will be crops of fruit, on com- 
paratively young trees, amounting to 30,000 Oranges. 
There are quite a number of trees, not yet six years 
old, that been 100 to 200 Oranges each, During 
the next decade, no doubt, the planting of the Orange 
will go on vigorously, so that there should be plenti- 
ful supply of fruit, if not for export, at all events for 
the people living in the colony, the supplies hitherto 
having come from Fiji and other islands, and some 
from Australia. Some orchardists are of opinion 
that the culture of Oranges will be more profitable 


than that of Apples or Pears. It may be mentioned 
that Lemons of good marketable quality have been 
raised for anumber of years. Limes, too, have been 
grown, which on being analysed, would compare favour- 
ably with those grown in other countries, and showing 
that these fruits might be profitably cultivated for the 
manufacture of citric acid. In regard to Olive grow- 
ing, for a number of years experiments have been 
carried on just outside Auckland city by Dr. Oampbell, 
on a portion of his valuable estate, suitable, for the 
culture of the Olive. The experiment is a somewhat 
extensive one, inasmuch as upwards of 20 acres have 
been planted with trees, according to the quincunx 
system, 20 feet apart every way. As a start for this 
Olive plantation 5,000 seedling trees were obtained from 
Adelaide some years ago. These were afterwards grafted 
at different times, though the grafts did notall succeed. 
Transplanting took place in due course, and there are 
now some 2,500 trees thriving vigorously, and this season 
bearing abundance of fruit. Arrangements have been 
made with the Auckland oil and Oandle Oo., for treating 
the Olives when perfectly ripe, Dr. Oampbell having 
decided that the oil shall be placed on the market 
in a form and with a quality equal to the imported 
article. So far as climate is concerned, the experiment 
may be said to have settled the point whether the 
Olive would do in New Zealand.—Wittiam Morean, 
Purekohe, East Auckland.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THE “YELLOW-EYED BEETLE”’ is still doing good work 
in the way of devouring scale-bugs. The lady-bugs are 
also very plentiful, and it is hoped are doing good work. 
It may be well to protect, as much as possible, these 
enemies to the scale-bugs.—Orange Tribune. 


Sorts are formed by the disintegration of rock and 
the decomposition of vegetable matter. The rock fur- 
nishes the mineral part and the vegetable the organic 
part. Hence the character of thesoil will vary with 
the kind of rock from which itwas produced, the ex- 
tent of the decomposition it has undergone, and the 
kind and amount of organic matter that is mixed 
with the decomposed rock.—Rural Californian. 


Rick GkRowiIne.—Before our civil war, rice culture 
was an important industry in several of the Southern 
States. Oheap slave labor enables Southern planters 
to compete with the coolie labor of India, and the 
rice from this country, being of better quality than 
that furnished elsewhere, had the monopoly of our 
own market and was to some extent exported. It 
is one of the signs that labor has about got down 
to bed rock, that the rice-growing industry in this 
country is picking up. Last year one hundred and 
fify million pounds were grown, and about one hundred 
millions more imported. This year our production 
is estimated at one hundred and seventy-five millon 
pounds and perhaps more. Rice is being substituted 
for sugar on plantations in Louisiana, where the 
latter has been found unprofitable. It is also grown 
to some extent in Minnesota, though this is mainly 
wild rice, and the chief expense of the crop is in 
harvesting and cleaning it. To grow rice under the 
best conditions, the land must be alternately flooded 
and drained. The crop requires promptitude in har- 
vesting as when fully ripe it soon shells and wastes, 
An average crop is thirty bushels of rice, besides 
some waste, broken rice and meal that is used for 
feeding stock. The wholesale price now is 4% to five 
cents per pound, and a bushel weighs about twenty- 
eight pounds. In many retail groceries, broken rice 
is mixed with the whole grain, and as this can be bought 
for one cent per pound, the mixed product can be 
sold low and yet realize a good profit. There are many 
risks in rice growing and the price often fluctuates 
largely. In those countries where rice is a staple 
food famines are more frequent than in those where 
dependence is hard on a greater variety of grain. 
It is hardly probable that at present price rice grow- 
ing will prove profitable in the Northern States. If 
tried it should be either on some lakes or ponds on 
the borders of which rice formerly grew, or the 
upland rice should be sown, which may be cultivated 
and harvested the same as other grain.—American 
Cultivator, 
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Gorrespondencs, 
——_—_—_»—_ — 
To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 


COMPARATIVE OOST OF OPENING THA 
ESTATES. 


Dzar Mr. Eprtor,—I am one, and, no doubt, there 
are others who wish to invest in a block of land in 
the lowcountry, but are in the same dilemma 
as myself regarding cheap districts. Udagama, I 
have often observed in print, is considered one of 
the cheapest for opening up an estate, so that 
should this meet the eyes of Messrs. Dobree, Kershaw, 
or any other gentlemen, then a reply to my few 
quostions I should take as a favour. 

Cost of felling and clearing per acre of ordinary 
jungle not being virgin forest. 

Holing per hundred holes 9” + 15”. 

Planting per acre and shading 
with fern, 

Drains per chain 15” x 12”. 

Roads 3 feet on solid with 9” side drain.—Yours 
truly, IGNORAMUS. 


if necessary 


THE CINCHONA MARKET. 


65 Cornhill, London, 27th July 1887, 

Dear S1z,—I beg to thank you for some cuttings 
from Ceylon Observer received this morning. I go 
to London tomorrow and will circulate them among 
those interested in cinchona. 

In my letter of the beginning of July I sent 
you some figures under the head of results to 
planters which must have been quite unintelligible. 
I now give these figures in an intelligible form:— 

Result to planters supposing that none of the low 
quality (below 14 per cent) bark came into the 
Huropean market. 

Increase in price owing to low quality bark ({ of the 
whole) not coming into the Kuropean market. 

15 tons (average 2 per cent) at4dper unit = 8d £ 
per lb. ... as aes pases lOO 
Less curing, shipping and sale charges at 1d 


perlb, .. _ c ee Em Leb 
£965 

£619 

Gain to planter Res £446 


All bark being sent to Europe for sale as at present. 
15 tons (average 2 per cent) at 24d per unit = 5d £& 


perlb. ... ae oor =e) 688 
5 tons (1 percent) at 24d per unit — 2kd 
perlb. 3) <.. sts er bea) pela 
; £802 
Less curing, shipping and sale charges at ld ... £183 


£619 

I said I would write again on the subject of 
utilizing abroad the low quality bark analyzing under 
14 per cent quinine of which one-fourth of the 
shipments from Ceylon is composed, and so keep- 
ing it off the European market. 

My proposal is that al! those interested in the 
cultivation of cinchona should form an Association or 
Company to manufacture in the East, say at 
Colombo, the low quality bark in the form of 
*quinetum.” 

2, That members take shares of say £1 each 
as follows:—10 shares for every 100,000 cinchona 
trees or under, ‘This is a yery small proportion, 
but the object is to get as many as possible to 
join the Association. Any members wishing to take 
a larger number of shares can do so. 

8. That members agree to sell all their branch 
bark to the Association after it has eommenced 
work and can take the bark. 
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4. That the bark be paid for by the Agsoci- 
ation at the rate of 14d per lb., the price to be 
lowered if the value of the unit should go lower 
than it is at present, 

5. That the manufactured quinetum be packed 
in small bottles containing + ounce marked with 
the trade mark of the Agscciation and distributed 
at first gratis with the object of creating ,a 
demand. 

In India through the Government and its officers, 


», China ‘ the missionaries and ‘‘med- 
icine men,”’ 
“Africa oh 5 


I have merely sketched the outlines of a scheme 
which I believe to be perfectly practicable if the 
planters will only exert themselves to carry it out. 

I am already working in England in the matter 
among those interested, but men here, naturally, say 
it is useless for them to consider such a scheme 
unless it is organized by the planters in Ceylon and 
India who are the persons chiefly interested and 
who have it in their power to make it a success or 
the reverse. 

Judging by the prices which parcels of bark 
realize at every sale, 1d, 2d, 3d per lb., many 
planters must have already realized that they are 
actually losers by shipping. 

The preparation of quinetum is a most simple 
and inexpensive process. The manufacture might 
be commenced at once and carried on for some 
time at least in a hired building. 

Consumption.—In answer to the proposal that the 
great London drug houses should make known the 
present cheapness and the virtues of the febrifuges, 
I can state tiat the London manufacturers charge 
1s 9d per ounce for quinetum. That quinetum can 
be prepared in India or Ceylon at less than 6d 
per ounce including cost of bark. 

When a demand for quinetum arises, it might 
be sold at an absurdly low price, yet at a price 
which would pay the Association handsomely. 

I believe that it is in the power of the pro- 
ducers of bark to increase the consumption of the 
alkaloids enormously.—Yours faithfully, 

W. T. HODY COX. 


Exports or CincHonA FRom Crynton.—In the 
face of the wretched—and we should think in many 
cases unremunerative—prices obtained, and although 
many large growers ef cinchona have either ceased 
to harvest, or have merely stored their bark to 
wait for better times, the export of bark from 
Ceylon for 1886-87 is likely to closely approach the 
highest figures yet attained. Up to date the 
quantity sent forward approaches 13} millions of 
pounds, so that there can be little doubt that by 
30th Sept. the round 15 millions will either be 
made up or closely approached. No signs of ex- 
haustion yet, and European cinchona planters seem 
as perversely determined to swamp the market 
with twig bark as the Burgher and native growers 
of cinnamon have been in regard to chips. 

Exports or Corren, Cacao anp CArDAMoMs.— 
Having devoted special paragraphs to tea and cin- 
chona, we must not forget poor old coffee, although 
heis ‘‘in the sear and yellow leaf of decadence.” 
The figures to date are below 170,000 cwt., so that 
we suspect the total to 30th September will not 
much exceed, if even it reaches, 200,000 cwt. Ah 
what a falling off is here! compared with more 
than a million ewts. in 1869, the year in which the 
fatal fungus suddenly and mysteriously appeared. 
But even now we are asked to wait for ‘‘next year.”’ 
Cacao, like tea and cinchona, however, has advanced, 
and the total for the seasonis likely to reach 18,000 
ewt., while cardamoms already exceed 800,000 Ib. 
so that the total will probably reach or exceed 
320,000 pounds, 
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SPECULATION. IN COFFEE IN | BRAZIL, 
Gazeta de Noticias, June 15th. 

The Rio de Janeiro market is under the pressure 
of yet another disaster caused by coffee specul- 
ations; and the consequences of which may bring 
about losses as great as, or greater than those 
caused by the celebrated syndicate. 

The fabulous results obtained from recent oper- 
ations in coffee, and the upward tendency shown 
in American markets carried away various persons, 
who made, through two commercial houses in our 
city, heavy purchases in New York. These pur- 
chases reached 60,000 bags, at 22c per lb. 

Saturday, in the morning, coffee fell to 19¢ and 
further margins were asked for from the United 
States to meet this decline, This demand was met 
the day-before-yesterday in the morning, but when 
the margins reached New York, at the morning 
Board, coffee had dropped to 17c. 

The representatives of the Rio houses were 
“ cornered,” and as it was not possible to put up 
further margins in the space of two hours, 60,000 
bags of coffee were announced for sale, for want 
of this payment at auction. To increase the depre- 
ciation of the article, the American speculators 
offered’ at auction 40,000 bags in addition. This 
abundant supply of coffee caused a decline to 
14.90c, at which price only the 60,000 bags be- 
longing to Brazilian merchants were sold. 

After the liquidation of this operation the same 
speculators advanced prices to 17c, on the after- 
noon of the day-before-yesterday, and yesterday 
morning were selling at 17.80—17.95c. This trap 
(guet-apens) will cause areal crisis in our market. 
Journal de Commercio, June 16th. 

.... Lt was thoroughly known that many persons 
of this city, interested or not in the coffee busi- 
ness, have sent or were sending daily, through 
houses established here, orders to purchase lots of 
coffee in New York, principally counting upon re- 
selling them with a considerable profit, or even in 
some cases upon making the differences only. 

It was a serious error, considered as a com- 
mercial operation; as a speculation, or rather as 
gambling {for we do not absolutely condemn com- 
mercial speculation] it was most risky. Better 
informed than we are, perhaps even as {0 our own 
business, the New York speculators, more intrepid, 
possessing more ready capital and at lower rates, 
watched for the opportunity, and availed of it to 
bring about successive declines, and demanded 
from the gamblers (jogadores) here, or their repre- 
sentatives there, constant margins in proportion to 
the decline made. 

The agents who disposed of resources and had 
discretionary orders met in time these demands 
and frustrated in part the plans (of the specul- 
ators?); others less strong, or less authorized, 
ask for remittances, and we hear that about 
2,000,000 was drawn in favor of the New York 
market during the past days. 

Notwithstanding this assistance, which arrived 
too late or was considered to have done so, the 
speculative coffee not duly ‘‘margined” was 
sold at low prices with great loss to the holders. 
—Rio News. 


> 

THE TkouBLES of the Florija orange growers are 
now being increased by a drought of nearly two months’ 
duration, from the effects of which the trees are suffer- 
ing badly. Our irrigating ditches are very handy in dry 
weather.—Lural Californian, 

ORANGES.—We frequently print reports in these 
columns of large profits made by orange growers anid 
Muscat vineyardists, sometimes ranging as high as 400 
to $500 an acre, but our Eastern friends coming here to 
make homes must not expect that a// our orchards do 
60 well. That would be beyond # reasonable profit, A 


‘been used during the long and severe winters. 
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good average for an orchard or vineyard is $126 an acre 
above all expense of handling the fruit and cultivating 
the Jands. Such profits are very common and are large 
enough to satisfy any man of moderate ambition —Rural 
Californian. ' thy 8 \ 

Grrrinc Rip or Srumps.—I see in Dispatch of 
27th inst. (June) page 548, “Getting Rid of Stumps,” 
taken from the Scientific American. 1 tried it on 15 
stumps, let them stand six months after putting, in 
saltpetre, water and plug; then put in kerosine and 
tried to fire them but they would not burn. I 
found it impossible to burn kerosine or keep it burning 
in a hole with no draught. It is no good.—R. E. 
McManan.—Plorida Dispatch. . 

Socorrinr Anoz Leaves have been suggested for 
burns. One of the thick aloe leaves is split in half, 
and the fresh inside portion is applied to the burn: 
The pain disappears instantly.. The green juice of 
the plant turns violet, and all traces of the burn 
often disappear by the next day, except a violet 
tinge, which may remain for ten or twelve days 
—Chemist aud Druggist. 

To Grow Prants rrom Currinas.—The old way of 
rooting cuttings in a small glass bottle filled with 
water is a good method when a hot-bed cannot be used; 
but the bottle should not be put so close to the win- 
dow as to become hot, and thus scald the rootlets. A 
little cotton or wool within the rim of the bottle will 
prevent evaporation. In two or three weeks the roots 
will be plentiful, and then the cuttings may be trans- 
ferred to thumb-posts, or, if the season suits, into 
beds. As each cutting is taken from the ‘bottle, dip 
the roots into a little warm sand until each, fibre is 
coated; this will keep them apart and prevent wilt- 
ing. If pots are used, nearly fill them with a rich 
sandy compost, and press it to the sides, so as to leave 
roomin the centre. Put the roots in gently, and give 
the plant a little twist to spread the roots, or separate 
them with a hairpin. Then put in more soil, and press 
it about roots. Tight pressing is one of the secrets o 
success in raising plants from cuttings. Water the 
young plants well, and shade them at first from the sun} 
Cuttings can also be started in pots of sandy compost, 
with «glass tumbler over them tv confine the moisture, 
and keep them from the sun two or three days; then 
place the pots in the warmest window, exposed to the 
southeast. Wet sand is also good for growing cuttings, 
and they will start quicker thanin compost. A shal- 
low panis preferable; fill it up with sand (not sea sand) 
sopping wet, then press in the cuttings tightly, and 
keep them wet. When new leaves show themselves, 
intwo or three days, transplant into pots filled with 
light sandy loam, After standing a day or two, they 
may have ample sunshine and sufticient water to keep 
them moist.—Southern Planter. 

SUNFLOWERS AS FueL.—In some of the treeless dis- 
tricts of the West the difficulty of obtaining fuel is very 
great, and many substitutes for wood and coal have 
A cor- 
respondent of a Wyoming paper gives his experience 
with sunflowers for this purpose as follows: “J grow 
one acre of them every year, and have plenty of fuel 
for one stove the whole year round, and use some in 
the other stove besides. I plant them in hills the same 
as corn (only three seeds to the hill) and cultivate the 
same as corn. I cut them when the leader or top flower 
is ripe, letting them Jie on the ground two or three 
days. In that time I cut off all the seed heads, which 
are putinto an open shed with a floor in it, the same 
asa corn crib. The stalks are then hauled home and 
packed in a common shed with a good roof on it. 
When cut in the right time the stalks, when dry, 
are hard as oak, and make a good, hot fire, while the 
seed heads with the seed in, make a better fire, than 
the best hard coal. The seed being very rich in oil, 
will burn better and longer, bushel for bushel, than 
hard coal. The sunflower is very hard on Jand. The 
piece of ground selected to plant on should be highly 
enriched with manures. In the greater steppes 
(prairie) region in the interior of Russia and in Tart- 
ary, where the winters are more severe than in Dakota 
the sunflowers are, and have been for centuries past, 
the only kind of fuel used.—Ovl, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. a 
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EXPORTS AND ESTIMATES OF THA. — 


A leading member of the planting community 
writes :— 

“My last London news 1¢ produce is:—Plantation is 
selling readily at 96s to 98s for middling to good 
middling. All kinds of tea of distinctive character, 
whether Ohina, India or Ceylon, are in good demand 
at firm to higher prices, but the ordinary colourless 
Oeylon are slow of sale and irregular. 

Don’t you think Rutherford’s estimate in Forbes 
& Walker’s report of 1887-88 crop(tea) too high? It 
will not bé much more than 12,000,000 lb. in 1886-87. 
From 12,000,000 to 22,550,000 is rather a jump, es- 
pecially as men will try to make Jetter tea, which 
means finer plucking.” 

Our correspondent’s question represents the feeling 
with which we read the estimate referred to. Mr. 
Rutherford has so carefully examined the statistics 
of tea and is generally so cautious, that we feel 
diffident in questioning his figures, but certainly 
the jump from 12 millions of pounds in 1886-87 
to very nearly double that quantity in 1887-88 
does seem somewhat to approach the ‘‘ prodigious.” 
The estimated increase partakes more of geo- 


metrical progression than of ordinary arithmetical | 


advance. ‘The figures may, nevertheless, be reached, 
if there is now a. reaction to, weather favourable 
to flushing from the very unseasonable meteoro- 
logical conditions which tea planters have had to 
contend with for months past. Notwithstanding such 
adverse influences, we have exported to date about 
104 millions of pounds, so that by 30th September 
it seems probable the round figure ef 12 
millions will be quite made up. Then will come 
in October to January, what are reckoned 
the best flushing months, over a large number 
ofthe districts in which mature tea is largely 
grown, and unless we are visited by a third 
visitation of drought and cold, the tea harvest ought 
to be good. On the whole, looking at the fact that 
the reality this season will be about one million 
of pounds below the estimate, we should think 
20 millions a safer figure for the year which 
will commence on ist Oct. than 224 millions. But 
there are too many elements of doubt in the 
question to render prophesying safe until after 
the event. A general resort to finer plucking, 
which has been pressed on the planters would 
doubtless restrict the quantity manufactued, but 
having stated these possibly qualifying conditions 
we must leaye our readers to form their own 
judgment. 
7 


IMPORTANT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY: 


CONCRETE AS AFFECTED BY SSA-WATER, 

Some time ago the Scotsman drew attention to an 
interesting discovery that had been made in connection 
with the Aberdeen harbour sea-works, and the experi- 
ments that have since been carried on will have a very 
important bearing in the building of similar structures 
throughout the country, and, indeed, in every part of 
the world. Engineers and architects have hitherto 
regarded Portland cement concrete, which has been 
almost exclusively employed in the construction of 
harbour, dock, and other works, as almost infallible. 
After the lapse of a certain period, however, from the 
completion of their work, engineers are now being fre- 
quently discouraged to find that their best efforts to 
secure good material and workmanship have been 
seriously operated against by indications of feilure 
where this valuable cementing material is depended 
upon to perform one of the chief functions in the 
execution of extensive and costly undertakings of the 
kind alluded to. Although its effect was suspected, the 
nature of the chemical action of sea water on cement 
has never been thoroughly investigated, and this is 
therefore the first experiment that has really resulted 
in what promises to be a successful explanation of the 
Hlelelerions substances that haye up till the present 


moment baffled the skill of the analyst. The destruct 
tion of enormous concrete blocks and concrete walls ae 
Aberdeen has usually been ascribed to the force of th” 
sea and other mechanical influences. The ‘‘ decayed 
concrete, however, is first swept away, and chemica 
action did not become so noticeable at the pier as it was 
in the graving dock in still water. Where the quay- 
walis have stood in still water without pressure, this 
process has been comparatively slow and insignificant. 
It is the action of the sea-water under pressure, in still 
water, that has rendered the nature of the damage in 
the present instance so conspicuous. Similar effects 
have recently been observed at the entrance to other 
graving docks—for instance, at Maryport, the Walter 
Scott Dock, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and elsewhere. The 
decay of the concrete of sea-works may now, however, 
be accounted for, in view of the light thrown upon the 
subject by Professor Brazier, of Aberdeen University, 
in conjunction with Mr. William Smith, the harbour 
engineer. 

Since its construction some fifteen years ago, one of 
the destructive influences bearing on the south break- 
water has evidently been the disintegration of the 
surface of the concrete by the chemical actionof the 
salt water on the Portland cement. A similar effect, 
but ona larger scale, has also been manifesting itself 
on the graving dock, which was completed two years 
ago. The entrance walls are built of Portland cement 
concrete, composed of one measure of cement, two 
measures of sand, and three measures of stones, with 
large rubble stones incorporated in the walls. The 
surface of the walls, from the foundation up to a level 
of three feet of low water, is plastered with Portland 
cement mortar, made up of one measure of Portland 
cement and one measure of sand. The upper part of 
the wall is faced with granite ashlar stones, surmounted 
by a massive granite cope. Portland cement plaster 
was supposed to be sufficiently watertight to a form a 
sound, hardskin on the concrete walls. It appears, how- 
ever, that the process of emptying the water from the 
graving dock, when it is occupied by ships, places'a hy- 
draulic pressure, varying with the tides, of from 5 lb 
to 11 1b. on the square inch on this concrete skin. The 
sea water, forcing its way freely through the small pores 
in the skin, has saturated the quay wall. The presence 
of sea water has occasioned ‘a swelling due to the chem- 
ical change produced by the water, which inits turn 
opened up the skin in a series of larger cracks, allow~ 
ing access to a greater volume, so that the chemical 
action proceeded more quickly the longer it lasted. The 
pressure of water being relieved from the surface of 
the entrance wall, which is within the caisson gate, 
flows through the pores of the upper part and out into 
the dock through the cracks in the skin of the inner 
part, the whole of the entrance walls in the neighbour- 
hood ofthe caisson having expanded about 2} inches 
on the height of the walls. The chemical change is 
hastened the longer the exposure continues; it 1s 1n- 
creased by the perpetual passage of the current. of sea 
water through the body of the concrete. To this must 
be ascribed the rapidity of the chemical ac‘ion in this 
case beyond what is generally observed in concrete 
worksunder sea water. The injury to the dock-gate 
entrance walls wasfirst observed from the opening of 
the joints of the ashlar facing at the south-east corner. 
It was found that the surface of the concrete at this 
point immediately beneath the ashlar had loosened, al- 
lowing the ashlar to drop slightly. The concrete be- 
hind the ashlar under high-water mark had also loosened 
thus breaking the bond of the stones with the con- 
crete. The damageso far to the walls is found to be 
superficial in extent, and itis believed that a new facing 
of granite built in Portland cement mortar will be 
effectual in preventing the extension of the chemical ac- 
tion. On the discovery of the softening of the Port- 
land cement concrete, the engineer consulted Professor 
Brazier as to the composition of the decayed concretes. 
Test briquettes were submitted for analysis. Some ot 
the briquettes were broken during the course of the 
work, and found to be fully ap to the mechanical stand- 
ard. The chemical analysis was made with the view of 
discovering the proportion of magnesia these con- 
tained, the presence of magnesia being supposed to 
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be the cause of the damage. It was found that 
the Portland cement had not comtained more than 
one-half per cent of magnesia, but the analysis of 
the decayed concretes showed an increase in the 
quantity of hydrate of magnesia of 134, 15, 22, 
and in one case as much as 40 per cent. There is 
no other possible source from which the hydrate 
of magnesia could be derived than the sea water. 
Another deleterious substance was discovered by 
Professor Brazier in the course of the investig- 
ation—namely, carbonate of lime. Whereas in 
the Portland cement there were only traces of 
carbonic acid found, in the decayed concretes the 
proportion of carbonate of lime in the various speci- 
mens amounted to 6°6, 15'8, 45°7, 37°4, and 384, It 
should be observed that all the concrete which has 
decayed was made with the best Portland cement, the 
tests of which were fully up to, if not indeed above, 
the standard, the chemical analysis also proving it to 
be of the best quality. The sand and stones were 
perfectly clean and sea’ washed, and the concrete 
was mixed by the contractor in the Messent’s patent 
mixers. The latter were also used continuously at the 
south breakwater and north pier. The whole of the 
work was executed under careful inspection, and the 
walls, which are perfectly hard, stood for fully six 
months within the temporary dam before being 
immersed in sea water. Since tbe discovery of the 
chemical change of the Portland cementat the graving 
dock, Professor Brazier has analysed a sample of the 
decayed concrete from the south breakwater, which is 
found to have undergonea similar process to that already 
described. The outer quay walls surrounding the side 
of the graving dock were built of what is called plastic 
concrete—that is, Portland cement concrete, mixed 
in the usual way with a measured quantity of water, 
and allowed to set from two to four hours is then 
broken up and deposited within frames under water 
in skips with opening bottoms, which are lowered and 
then drawn up, leaving the concrete in the frame. 
The concrete deposited in this manner under water 
is fluxed by the water, and consolidates in a dense 
non-porous mass, practically impervious to water. In 
this way the immersed concrete of Provost Jamieson’s 
quay aud the graving dock walls was deposited, and 
tuese walls do not show the same indications of chem- 
i al action or decay. The south-east corner of the 
dock, which is the most decayed, is at present under 
repair. The stones and decayed concrete have been 
removed, the walls having been rebuilt with Roman 
cement cencrete under water, and ashlar stones built 
in Roman cement above water. So faras has yet been 
observed, the Roman cement has not been acted upon 
by tho sea water. The only practical preventative for 
the chemical action appears to be the complete pro- 
tection of the Portland cement concrete from the sea 
water by lining it with stones or other facing and 
making it non-porous. : 


Two years ago the Institution of Civil Engineers dis- 
cussed the subject of concrete work under water, and 
Mr. Harrison Hayter, the vice-president, indicated that 
failures had been met with in the last yearor twoin the 
use of Portland cement concrete. The cementin every 
case had stood the ordinary mechanical tests, the sand 
and shingle had been good, and the concrete had set 
as hard as usual. But aftera time expansion set in. 
In one case a vertical wall about 35 feet high had lifted 
about 2% inches, and in another case a mass of con- 
erete 16 feet thick lifted from 4inch to 1} inch. Ina 
wall the first appearance of expansion is indicated by 
cracking followed by pieces flaking off the face. In 
every case a white substance of the consistency of 
cream is seen in the concrete. M. Lechartier alludes 
to many failures in works of all kinds in which Port- 
land cement had been used, and in which every care 
seemed to have been taken. Mr. Hayter had an ana- 
lysis made of this “cream-like substance,” and it was 
found to contain 80 per cent of magnesian hydrate, 
consisting of about two-thirds magnesian oxide (mag- 
nesia) and about one-third water. He also had con- 
crete analysed that had failed, and in every case 
magnesia was present. Indeed, in one specimen of 
concrete there was so much of this substance that the 


chemist thought the cement had been made from do- 
lomite, not from chalk as an ingredient; but this was 
not the case. It is evident that both M. Lechartier 
and Mr. Hayter took for granted that magnesia ex- 
isted in the Portland cement, their theory being that 
the magnesia had an affinity for water; every 2 lb of 
magnesia in becoming hydrated took up and solidified 
1 Ib or 27°7 cubic inches of water, and in bulk every ton 
of magnesia would have to find room for about 18 cubic 
feet of water. It wasin finding room for this water 
that the concrete became disintegrated. The action 
went on whether the concrete wasin air or in water, 
but as might be expected, more rapidly in water; in 
the former case it became hydrated by the slow absorp- 
tion of moisture from the atmosphere. Another sub- 
stance in Portland cement which Mr. Hayter considers 
injurious but in a less degree than magnesia, is car—- 
bonate of lime. In adding water to the cement a 
crystallised double silicate of lime and aluminia was 
formed. But if there was too much limein the cement 
it was not taken up by the silica. It did not prevent 
the setting, but after a while the free lime absorbed 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and was converted 
into the carbonate of lime, which remained inert in 
the cement and weakened it. The engineering author- 
ity just quoted understood that the carbonate acid 
was taken up from the atmosphere, and that the mag- 
nesia existed in the Portland cement, which in con- 
sequence was defective to that extent. Professor 
Brazier’s discovery, however, proves that all Portland 
cements are liable to decomposition in sea water, the 
magnesia and carbonate of lime being derived from 
the sea water. 
Professor Brazier holds the opinion that the magnesia 
in these white deposits, or ‘ Apconiposey cements,” 
comes from the sea water, and is the result of the 
action of sea water upon the cement. He has digested 
some of the cement blocks, after being powdered with 
some of the sea water, and finds that very soon there 
occurs a decomposition ; evidently some of the lime 
of the cement becomes dissolved, but as instantly 
causes a precipitation of magnesia, as contained in the 
sea water. The lime, further, becomes more or less 
carbonated, and hence the formation of the white 
deposit in the dock so frequently noticed as a 
“ creamy-like substance.” It might be objected 
that the process he has been using for testing 
the action of sea water upon the cement is a severe 
one-—namely, by accelerating it both by powdering 
the cement and raising the temperature of the sea 
water ; onthe other hand, the analyst imagines the 
slower or natural process, where the salt water acts 
upon the solid block, and cement must be ofa similar 
character, butof far longer duration. The results ob- 
tained by digesting some of the Portland cement in 
sea water may be mentioned here. 200 grains of asample 
were digested in an imperial pint of sea water for four 
(days 96) hours. continously, and during this time heat 
was applied at intervals for about fourteen- hours in 
all. The amount of lime and magnesia contained 
in the sea water in its original state was found to be, 
per imperial pint—lime 3°04, magnesia 12°98. The 
pint of sea water in which the cement had been di- 
gested, after being separated from the cement was 
found to contain-—lime 31°70, magnesia 0:46, There is 
therefore a gain of 2816 grains of lime anda loss of 
12:52 grains of magnesia amounting to nearly 
all the magnesia contained in the original sea 
water. By watching the experiment it was easily 
seen that magnesia was forming a deposit, and 
by mixing with the cement was _ producing 
a material very similar in appearance to the samples 
of the decomposed cement and concrete. On making 
a qualitative examination of the insoluble matter, 
after being washed and dried, abundance of magne- 
sia was easily found. Portions of the same sample 
of cement were exposed to the action of plain water, 
when eyidently free hydrate of lime was dissolved. 
There was not sufficient time at the analyst’s disposal 
for making any estimation of the proportion of lime 
dissolved in this case, nor was it so absolutely ne- 
cessary when it is known that a pint of water under 
the most favourable circumstances can only dissolve 


about 124 
more than 


rains of lime, whereas this quantity is 
oubled when sea water takes the place of 
plain water. The analyst is of opivion that the 
action of plain water, should it be a hard water, and 
when the hardness is due to the presence of chalk 
(carbonate of lime) held in solution by excess of 


carbonic acid, would be gradually lessened. In this 
case the free lime of the cement would seize upon 
the carbonic acid holding the chalk in solution, and 
a crust of carbonate of lime would be produced, 
acting more or less as a protecting surface to the 
interior portion of the cement. With regard to 
the character of Portland cement, Professor Brazier 
considers that it has not sufficient power to resist 
the action of sea water. It is usually understood 
that the chemical process concerned in the solidi- 
fication of hydraulic lime is due to the presence and 
mutual action of the silica and caustic lime con- 
tained in it; and the more silica, therefore, that 
can be introduced into the composition of the mat- 
erial within certain limits, the better it must be 
for the purpose. The whole question of the damage to 
the concrete is meantime under the consideration of a 
committee of the Harbour Board.—Scotsman. 
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CorrrrE IN VeENuzUELA.W—From the St. James’s 
Budget of August 6th we learn, that in the American 
Magazine, Dr. W. F. Hutchinson recounts his ex- 
periences of Venezuela, where ‘‘everybody raises 
coffee, deals in coffee, or owns coffee,’ but no- 
body can make a cup fit to drink—as Americans 
like it. Large quantities of ‘‘Java’’ and ‘‘ Mocha”’ 
are imported into the United States, and haply 
other States, from Venezuela. 

A Hver Corree Tree in 
described in the Rio News:-— 


Braziz is thus 


A recent offer to the Club of Engineers is the © 


trunk of a coffee tree from the neighbourhood of 
Campinas, S. Paulo, measuring 8.20 metres in length, 
and 48 years old at which ripe age 6} alqueires 
of cherries were gathered from it. The party offer- 
ing this proof of Brazilian fecundity desires that 
it be presented to the National Museum, where, 
possibly, Sr. Sant’Anna Nery may be enabled to 
triumphantly vindicate his theory that in Brazil 
it is necessary to climb the trees to gather the 
coffee crop. 

Corree Propucrion IN Braziu.—While the 
production of coffee has largely increased in the 
comparatively new field in the Province of Santos, 
there has been a corresponding diminution in the 
old scenes of culture in Riode Janeiro. The deficiency 
in 1886-87 as compared with 1880-81 is represented 
by no less than a million bags of 60 kilos each, the 
figures being for 1880-81, 4,519,874 bags; for 1886- 
87, 3,500,059 bags. The figures for seven years 
are as follows :— 


1880-81 fs 4,519,874 bags. 
1881-82 ae 3,839,053 “6 
1882-83 ta 4,736,678 ™ 
1883-84 HO 3,188,426 ‘ 
1884-85 a 4,114,903 5 
1885-86 3,888,378 4 
1886-87 3,500,059 a 


Cryton vs. Carina Tras.—Megsrs. I. A. 
Rucker & Beneraft, in their weekly tea circular 
of August 4th make the following remarks:— 
We suppose pretty nearly every individual on this 
side who has the smallest interest in Ceylon, has 
at some time or other impressed upon his corre- 
spondents the absolute necessity of keeping up quality 
and thus limiting quantity. The importance of this 
to the Colony cannot be over stated. In our last 
Circular we pointed out that China Teas under 8d 
are far Bienen and better than jlow Ceylons, and 
it will not be long before the trade finds that out. 
We have had to tackle over 6,000 packages of 
Ceylon Tea in the auction room this week, and 


by this time our urgent warnings must be coming 
home toshippers. Those who have stuck to fine 
Tea have done remarkably well, but those whe 
have laid themselves out for quantity, and get ac- 
count sales of large parcels down to 84d average, 
will understand us when we say there is no security 
the average will not touch 6d for inferior Tea. 

Is ir CHrmican Action Soneny orn Is THE 
Fauntr 1x tHe Crment ?—Such is the pertinent 
question propounded by a correspondent of an 
Aberdeen paper regarding the case of the Portland 
cement concrete which has recently engaged so 
much attention and the details of which are so 
fully given in an article quoted on page 185 
from the Sco/sman. The paragraph is as follows :—- 
“What about this new. story of the ‘chemical action’ 
of sea water on the Aberdeen Graving Dock?” asks 
a correspondent. ‘The whole thing looks to me very 
queer. How happens it that the action in question, 
and what the Harbour Engineer learnedly styles ‘the 
unbalanced pressure’ upon a certain part of the 
works, was neither discovered nor foreseen till now ? 
Is the simple explanation of it all—bad concrete? I 
am aware that, when the Aberdeen South Breakwater 
was built, the proportions of cement, Xc., were 
radically wrong, and that consequently the concrete 
was bad, as is wellseen by the holes that have been 
and still are continuously breaking out in the struct- 
ure. But in other localities the composition of con- 
crete for sea works has got to be fully understood, 
and, as a consequence, nothing is heard of ‘chemical 
action’ playing such unexpected tricks. My own 
opinion is that if the Harbour Trustees don’t insist 
upon having a thorough inquiry by some competent 
person with practical experience, and that person 
instructed to report the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, they will commit a very grave mistake.’”’— 
Aberdeen Herald. 


Mr. McCompre Murray on GREEN Tra FoR 
THE Unirep Srares.—Mr. McCombie Murray 
writes :— 


Philadelphia, 22nd July 1887. 

Has green tea been manufactured in Ceylon ? 
I am asked at times if there is such a thing as 
green tea in Ceylon, and I am not at all sure, 
but that it might be well for Ceylon that such 
an article should be manufactured. A pure green 
tea would go down well here. It is hard to get 
a green tea drinker to change to a black, but I do 
believe that a green tea guaranteed free from 
all colouring matter would meet a ready demand 
in this country. I1f any enterprizing proprietor 
will fix up acase of 100lb. or so of pure Ceylon 
green tea, I will take pleasure in disposing of it 
for him without charge and will return the proceeds 
in full after deducting the expenses incurred. 
Mr. Gow’s opinion on the matter would be valu- 
able, and, if he has not already expressed any 
opinion on the subject, I doubt not but he would 
interest himself in the matter. There is a decided 
‘ery out’ for a pure article in America. The 
bakers are getting it hot at present for using 
chrome yellow in their buns, a custom which has 
been carried too far in one conspicuous case and 
has caused the death of several people. Green tea 
is powdered thickly over to give it ‘the colour’ 
wanted. It is now the colour not wanted, or 
fast becoming so. I believe a blend of Ceylon green 
and black tea would take well here, and am anxious 
to try it if anyone on your side willrisk a little 
on the experiment. Weather very hot. Over 100 
degrees in the shade for several days in succession. 
Mr. Pineo is in Nova Scotia at present. I don’t 
know what he has decided on doing. Business 
dull, and everyone who has a dollar to spend 
goes out of town to spend it. The Japan Oolong 
tea, which is so great a favourite in the United 
States, is a highly roasted tea with a good deal 
of the flavour of green tea, 
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PLANTING IN NETHLRLANDS INDIA. 


(Lranslated for the Straits Times.) 

In Palembang the tracing of absconding coolies 
is greatly facilitated by setting a price on their 
head. Recently, the police there met with so 
many difficulties in catching sundry Chinese coolies 
who had deserted from a tobacco estate there, 
that a reward of five guilders was promised for 
the delivery of each absconder to the estate 
manager or to the controller. This offer of re- 
ward worked so well that out of 21 coolies who 
had absconded on a certain night, no less than 
8 were delivered to the authorities within 3 days 
by the country people. The Batavia Niewwsblad 
hopes that the system of offering rewards in such 
cases will be continued, and that the rewards 
themselves will be increased as the only way to 
prevent Chinese robber bands from infesting the 
jungles of Palembang. Runaway coolies are for 
the most part conspirators, bandits, and murderers 
who had fled from China, and will readily take to 
crime when driven to the uttermost by want and 
misery. 

The Java Government looks with disfavour 
upon Javanese emigrating to Deli. Headmen 
in Java have been instructed to tell intending 
emigrants to demand at least ten guilders a month 
as minimum rate of pay on arrival in Sumatra. 
The steady enhancement of wages as has been the 
case with Chinese coolies there, will prove detri- 
mental to plantation enterprise in that quarter. 
Villagers from the overpeopled portions of Java 
should be encouraged by the authorities to seek 
their fortune in Deli, where they have every pro- 
spect of earning 40 guilder cents a day as min- 
imum wage, with free house, and good treatment, 
' without anything to fear from land tax collectors 
and exactions from headmen. Now that the Goy- 
ernment has set its face against emigration to Deli, 
the local authorities will assuredly do their best to 
discourage the movement. 

The sugar crop in Java, now that the dry 
season has set in, promises to be abundant. 

The Sultan of Sambas in West Borneo has 
become desirous of Huropeans settling in his dom- 
inions. He is willing to grant waste land there 
to intending settlers on 75 years leases at a quit 
rent of one guilder per bouw of 1# acre. 

The new variety of sugar cane from Borneo 
now under cultivation in Java, where it yields 
some 140 piculs of sugar per acre, bears among 
the natives the name of tebu keong. So far as. it 
has been tried the cane has yielded splendid re- 
sults. The hard times now befalling sugar growers 
have spurred them on to seek new and better 
canes, to replace the degenerate ones now cult- 
ivated inJaya. The newly introduced cane surpasses 
al others for the present. Should it take kindly 
to mew surroundings and be proof against 
degeneration, this kind of cane has a_ glori- 
ous future before it, and will save sugar cultiy- 
ation in Jaya from otherwise certain ruin. As 
might beexpected a heavy demand has set in for 
it. The firm of Fraser Katon & Co. of Surabaya, so 
says the local Courant is so deeply interested in 
the sugar trade that it can run great risks in 
experiments and trial ventures. The encouraging 
results attending the cultivation of the novel cane, 
has led it to despatch an agricultural expert in 
its service to Borneo, to trace out the native land 
of that productive plant, and bring down a large 
supply of specimens should circumstances allow. 
Should this mission prove successful of which 
there is no doubt, Java, within a year will become 
possessed of a kind of cane highly superior to all 
other varieties. The question however rises whether 
his cane drawing so much sugar out of the soil, 


will flourish on more than a few select spots, and 
will not lose its good qualities by transplantation. 

Advices from Hamburg recently received at 
Surabaya, show that the price of coffeé’ has’every 
prospect of rising higher still in consequence of the 
labour crisis in Brazil. There, the emancipation’ 
of the slayes, which is said to be going on apace, 
has exercised a yery detrimental effect on the 
cofiee crop. In this respect, matters will go from 
bad to worse in the near future. The present 
crop suffers terribly from lack of labour. The 
emancipated slaves leave the plantations as soon 
as they can. There are thousands of hands short 
for picking and preparing the berries for market, 
Endeayours to prevail upon the slaves to stay 
five years longer for wages on the estates, have 
proved fruitless. The Brazilian Government seldom 
interferes with the matter. These tidings had the 
effect of making the coffee market firmer. 
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WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


August 38rd, 1887. 

PRESENT :—Mersrs. Abbott, Achard, Atzenwiler, 
Gooding, Lamb, D. Mackenzie, Mackinolay, Malcolm, 
Puenzieux, Trollope, Walker, Winterbotham, Van Rees- 
maand Hockin, Hon. Secy. 

OIncHoNA.—The Honorary Secretary laid on the 
table G. O. Revenue No. 634 dated 4thJuly 1887 on 
manuring Cinchonas forwarded by Messrs. Arbuthnot 
& Oo, and correspondence about the same, and was 
instructed to write and thank that firm for their ex- 
ertions to obtain an early issue of reports on experi- 
ments carried out on Government Plantations and to 
assure them of the hearty support of the Association 
in their endeavours. 

C1ncHonA.—The Honorary Secretary stated he had 
received from the Secretary the report of the Céylon 
Planters’ Association for the year ending February 1887 
containing the following interesting figures on the 
cultivation of cinchona in Java compiled by the Plan- 
ters’ Association of Sakabamiand the British Consul 
at Batavia. ; 

a The following are the only kinds recommended 
for cultivation. 

1.—O. LepcEeRIaANa.—Of extremely slow growth 
ripe barks giving 6 to 12 per cent quinineand cultiy- 
ated at 3,500 to4,000 Rhynland feet above sea level. 

2.—O. SccikuBRA.—Stripping is said to be injurious 
and bark is left till 15 or 20 years of age to be sold as 
Ohemist’s bark by the look. : 

3.—Hysrip or O. LEDGERIANA AND C. SucciRUBRA.— 
Some give 10 percent of quinine with a growth nearly 
equal to Succirubra. 

b The cultivation is not likely to be extended but 
existing plantations will be cultivated to the utmost 
and by high culture may double their present yield. 

Government Plantations covered in 1883, 1778 Acres 
and will yield 544,000 lb. for 1887. 

1,249,000 Ledger. 


They con- ¢ Plants in Nursery.— 560,000 Succirubra 

a , 755,700 Ledger. 
uate _. 234,000 Officinalis. 
Plants in the field 74,000 Calisaya & 


Sept. 1886. 
Haskarliana. 8,000 Lancifolia, 
556,000 Succirubra & Oalapta. 


‘Private Plantations in 1886 covered 21,000 Acres and 


contained Succirubra’ 14,000,000 trees. 

Other (Ledger. ?) 16,000,000 ,, iid 

» 30,000,000 ft abit 

The Orop for 1887 is estimated at 1,433,520 lb. -. 
C. MopE or OvLrivarion.—Stripping is condemned 
and all plantations are worked as plantations? of fir 
in Europe hy planting closely (4x4 Rhynland feet) 
and thinning and’ lopping yearly to promote! robust 
growth. The yield is 180 lb. per Acre for Ledger 
for the 3rd year incréasing yearly till it reaches’600 
lb. per Acre in the 10th year or 3,000 lb. in! all ‘in 
the 8 years. After the 10th year none’ but! fully 
developed trees will be left when uprooting must be 


resorted to and 2,400 lb. per acre may be expected’ 
The loppings of the 3rd year contain only } per cent 
of quinine increasing $ per cent each year till after 
10, years 5 per cent is expected. The collection of 
F and 1 per cent barks in the 3rd and 4th year will 

epend entirely on the market. 1 per cent is now 
considered just sufficient to cover the expenses of 
collection. ; 

The Succirubra loppings give 180 lb. in the 5th year 
(those of the 8rd and 4th not being saleable now) 
increasing yearly to 480 lb. in the 10th and yield 2,000 1b 
per acre in the six years after which none hut robust 
trees will remain. To obtain fine quill bark the plant 
ations must, be left to 16 to 20 years of age when 
8,000 lb per acre may be expected. 4 

The exports from Uva Ceylon are likely to increase. 

O, Robusta is recommended by Dr. Paul for Ceylon, 
and both he and Messrs. Howard say prices cannot 
rise till Oeylon shipments fall off but would do so if 
they would cease to export twig and inferior barks. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to thank the 
Secretary of the Ceylon Association for this very inter- 
esting report and to ask if Ceylon cannot give Cinchona 
statisties in return for those from Java and Wynnad. 

TV. Oarriry Tresspass—Read letters from Messrs. 
Hinde & Uo. and the Collector of Malabar. 

‘Resolved that as the matter is receiving the atten- 
tion of Government, the Association will await their 
decision before agitating further, but the Honorary 
Secretary was requested to find out what measures 
Governmeut found necessary for the protection of 
Forest Reserves that similar measures might be asked 
for in aid of Plantations. 

he Honorary Secretary was further instructed to 
ask the Collector of Malabar to erect » pound at 
Meppadi. 
~V. RoAps.—It wasstated that the Battery road is 
‘na very bad state; that in consequence the price of 
grain in Vythery has been raised; that the Ooffee 
crop is expected to be very early this year especially 
on the Battery side, and that the present allowance 
of 5 coolies a mile is totally inadequate to prevent 
the road becoming impassable much less to improve it. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to write the 
President District Board and point out that though 
ample funds were voted, none seem to be applied 
with any effect, and that the road connecting Wynaad 
with Mysore, the chief source of grain; and the best 
cropping district of Wynaad with the coast, is con- 
sequently the worst in the Taluq. 

VI. Jupiner Harn.—Resolved that Messrs. Winter- 
botham, Jowitt, and Hockin be requested to form a 
Committee to select a site for the proposed Hall. 

The site to be as near Ohundale as possible. 

VII. Papers on Tasre.—QG. O. Revenue No. 613, 
614, 24th June 1887, on cultivation of Ipecacuanha, 
stating there is a possibility of the supplies from 8, 
America ceasing, and Government hope private enter- 
prise will take up the cultivation. It grows best at 
Nilambur, 

G. O. Revenue No. 634 on manuring Cinchonas. 

Report of the Ceylon Planters’ Association for year 
ending February 1887. _ 

Report on Coffee and Cocoa written by order of 
the Royal Commissioners for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition 1886 by Mr. Pasteur, The Honorary Secret- 
ary was requested to’ write and thank the author. 

Report of the N. Mysore Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of Wynaad Taluk Board, 

TI. Prace or Merrtinc.—The next meeting will 
be held at the Volunteer Reading Room, Vayitri, by 
kind permission of Oapt. Walker. 

(Signed) J. R. Mancoum, Chairman. 
ie J. Wittiams Hockin, Hony. Secy. 

_Fiyprocuiorare or OocaiNe IN VETERINARY 
Practicr.—The Inspector of Cattle Diseases, Madras 
Presidency, writes in his report for 1885-86 :—Having 
heard a great deal regarding the advantages of the 
use of Hydrochlorate of Cocaine in operations on the 
human eye, | decided, on the first opportunity, to 
give ita trial. Fortunately, a case of “worm in the 
eye,” (Filaria ocali) was admitted into the ‘Veterinary 
Tlospital on the 2nd of June 1885, The patient was 


a large waler mare, extremely troublesome and nervous 
in fact, it was with the utmost difficulty that anything 
like a good view of the eye could be obtained. I 
therefore cast her, when the parasite was clearly seen 
wriggling about in the aqueous humour. There was 
slight inflammation, with partial opacity in the lower 
portion of the cornea, involving nearly one-half of its 
surface, which was undoubtedly brought about by the 
case having been allowed to go too far before surgical 
aid was sought for, as the worm had been noticed in 
the eye fifteen days before the mare was brought to 
me. I procured a solution containing one grain of 
cocaine in twenty-five minims of water, of a strength 
of 4 per cent.; the Membrana Nictitans was held 
back and the solution painted over the surface of the 
cornea, conjunctiva and eyelids with a camel’s hair- 
brush. In about ten minutes complete anesthesia 
had taken place, with considerable dilatation of the 
pupil. I then made asmall puncture with the point 
of a Macnamara cataract knife, well guarded with lint 
at the upper portion of the cornea, through which 
the Filaria escaped. In a little less than twenty 
minutes sensation returned to the eye. No inflamm- 
ation followed the operation, and the case did well 
from the first. The opacity gradually disappeared 
and the patient was discharged cured in fourteen 
days. This new local anesthetic cannot but -prove 
of the utmost value in veterinary practice, more 
especially in operations on the eye. It has only 
one drawback, and that is its high price. Previously, 
in operations of this kind, I always used to administer 
chloroform with the best results, but, of course, 
although I have never had any accidents with chloroform 
on the horse, still the danger attending its use, 
compared with the use of cocaine, is great indeed. 
Therefore, the latter must, for the future, act asa 
valuable and safe substitute for chloroform, for the 
production of local anzthesia. 
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THE ALTITUDE IN WHICH COFFEE IS 
GROWN IN BRAZIL. 


In our note to the query of our correspondent 
who wrote about trying coffee at 500 feet elevation 
in India, and whose letter signed ‘‘ S.’’ appearsi.on 
page 197, we omitted to answer his query about 
the altitude of coffee lands in Brazil. We refer him 
and all others interested to Van Delden Laérne’s 
great work, an English translation of which has 
been published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. ‘It 
is a mine of the most varied and valuable inform- 
ation. Premising that the coffee region of Brazil 
is in the latitude of Australia, (between 10° and 
40° south) Mr. Laérne deals with altitude for coffee 
in the passage we quote, and with reference to which 
we need merely remind our readers that a meter 
is very nearly equivalent to 3’ 3g” :— 

The actual coffee-producing district, however; that 
is to say, the great Parahyba valley, — is enclosed be- 
tween the Serra da Mantiquiera and the Serra do Mar, 
or sea-board mountains, which following the coast 
from Santos near the small sea-port town of Angra 
dos Reis, curve farther landwards until at length after 
having split the province of Rio de Janeiro from south- 
west to north-east into two almost equal parts, they 
lose themselves in the billy districts of Espirito Santo. 

These two above-mentioned chains of mountains 
which change their, names very often, are frequently 
connected with each other various points by their at 
numerous branches, ridges, and spurs, so that the in- 
tervening country, such as the Parahyba plateau, has 
a good right to its name of Serra Acima, in contra- 
distinction to the coast lands to the east of the Serra 
do Mar, which form the Sera Abaixo, or low moun- 
tain lands 

That this Serra Acima or mountain plain consists. of 
a series of different valleys, requires, after what I 
have said above, no further demonstration. It is how- 
ever, just those valleys that give such a peculiar 
character to the coffee-producing districts in this gone. 


must picture to oneself a number of sloping valleys, 
studded with a chain, more or less perfect, of up- 
headed, hills or morros from 50 to 80 meters high, 


and shaped like a half orange. Then one may obtain 
a distinct notion of the coffee-grounds of the Rio 
Zone, the favourite terras de meia laranjas. And when 
one then pictures those chains of hills planted with 
coffce-trees, or, to speak more correctly, with coffee- 
shrubs without trees yielding shade, it will be obvious 
that the aspect presented by those coffee-producing 
districts is very peculiar and bare indeed. 

The Serra Acima, the actual plateau of the Parahyba 
is usually subdivided into three strips or zones. 

a. Terra abaixo or low lands, from 100 to 200 meters 
high, which are comparatively little sought after. 

6. Terra medio, or lands between 200 and 550 meters 
above sea level. 

c. Terra frio, or cold, lands situated more than 550 
meters above the level of the sea. ; 

Of course one cannot always adhere strictly to this 
division, seeing that the slope of the valleys and their 
situation in regard to the sun, exercise a great influ- 
ence on the success of coffee-growing on lands higher 
or lower than the terra medio. For there are valleys, 
for instance those of the Rio Negro and the Rio 
Granda in the district of Cantagallo, where coffee is 
successfully cultivated at a height of 130 or 150 meters 
thus in the terra abaixo itself; while cafesaes there 
at a height of more than 450 meters yield little fruit, 
although they look more flourishing than the lower- 
lying ones. 

On the whole, however, we may say that in the Rio 
zone the terra frio, or lands situated more than 550 
meters above the level of the sea, are unsuitable for 
coftee-planting ; seeing that the trees there, although 
they thrive very well, yield little fruit, while many of 
the beans are empty shells or chéchés. Moreover these 
high-lying cafesaes ripen their fruit very late, while the 
season of full blossom generally falls in the end of 

‘January and beginning of February. But the crop of 
these cafesaes does not mature till the beginning of the 
rainy season; that is to say, in November and Decem- 
ber, frequently even in January. 

Itis this coffee which, peculiarly oblong in shape, 
and often imperfectly formed (rosca), is known in com- 
merce as Oafé das aguas or rain-coffee. But it is very 
little thought of. 

Thisis why the coffee-grounds in the mountainous 
Rio zone are designated according to their exposure to 
the sun, soalheiro and norwega lands. 

By soalheiros are meant the lands longest exposed 
to the sun — that is tosay from about eleven in the 
forenoon till sunset. These are thus situated to the 
north, north-west, west and south-west of the morros or 
hills; while the norwega lands, which only get the 
morning sun till eleven o’clock, form the © opposite 
slopes of the morros. : 


In several districts, especially in the Cantagallo, one 


may ride for hours through coffee plantations, where 
the one side consists exclusively of soalheiros, the other 
of norwegas. 

As to which of those exposures is preferable, that of 


course depends on the altitude as well as the general’ 


slope of the valley. In the province of Rio, for instance, 
at an average height of from 450 to 500 meters, the 
warm soalheiro lands are preferred, while at from 150 
to 300 meters more profit is often expected from the 
clearing and tilling of the shaded norwegas. 

It will thus be seen that generally the best zone 
of altitude in Brazil is from 600 feet to1,800. In 
the San Paulo district, however, conditions of climate 
render coffee cultivation profitable at considerably 
higher elevations. But what our correspondent 
wanted to know was how low he could go at 17° 
north in India. In Brazil the favourite elevation 
is above 600 feet, although in some cases coffee 
grows well at 450 feet, and in Jamaica, which is in 
17° south, the best coffee grown is the “ Blue 
Mountains’’ product. What we feel is that pro- 
vided leaf-disease is absent, our correspondent might 
reckon on half-a-dozen large crops and then on 
collapse, 


RETURNS OF RICE CULTURE, 


“Some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, seme a 
hundred-fold,” constituted the illustrations of one 
of the matchless parables of Him “‘who spake 
as never man spake,” and one hundred-fold was 
evidently used to indicate the highest increase 
which could be expected under the most fayour- 
able circumstances from a grain far more prolific 
than rice,—viz. wheat. No wonder, therefore, if 
our breath was taken away when we read Mr. 
Green’s statement made at the anniversary meeting 
of the Prince of Wales’s College, that, as the result 
of improved culture here in Ceylon by the use | 
of an improved plough, the yield of rice had been 
raised from the wretched figure of 8-fold, not to 
18-fold, not to 28-fold, or even 80-fold, but 108-fold 
at one jump! Professor Wallace of the Agricult- 
ural Chair in Edinburgh University came to our 
office immediately after we had seen this statement, 
and ou our mentioning it to him, he at once 
said:—‘‘That is the way harm is done and re- 
form arrested: by exaggerated statements founded 
on isolated and extreme cases.’ But our readers 
will observe that Mr. Green now deliberately 
repeats the statement in an official letter, con- 
tenting himself with the calm remark that such 
a result as the gathering of a one-hundred-and- 
eight-fold crop is ‘‘fairly good.” In our opinion 
it is so much more than fairly good, that we 
should like to have full details of all the cir- 
cumstances, of seed grain, soil, depth turned up, 
subsequent treatment of soil, quantity of water 
used, mode of germinating, system of planting 
out, &c. Above all, was manure applied? f 
so of what nature and in what quantity? We 
have heard of seyenty-fold, under favourable 
circumstances, in Ceylon, but we should like to 
be assured that the statement was made on 
ascertained and undoubted data. Sure we are 
that 18-fold is a very fair average in our island, 
while too frequently the yield does not get beyond 
the 8-fold of Mr. Green’s experiment. Mr. Elliott, 
who takes a sanguine view of the possibilities of 
rice culture in Ceylon, thus wrote in his paper 
on the subject contributed to the Journal of 
the Ceylon Asiatic Society :— 

I will now pass to consider the quantity of paddy 
that can be grown onan acre of land. ButI must first 
point out thatthe yield in Ceylon is generally spoken 
of by ‘* fold,” and, ordinarily, without reference to the 
amount of seed sown, or the mode of sowing adopted. 
In India the seedis, 1 believe, invariably sown in small 
beds, and the plants transferred when about a month 
old to the prepared land in which they are to be ma- 
tured. Under this system 50 to 60 pounds weight of 
paddy, or about an English bushel by measurement 
suffices to sow anacre of land. 

In Ceylon (except, perhaps in Jaffna on a small scale) 
this system is not followed. The seed is sown broad- 
cast, and in the Batticaloa District for the munmari 
without being previously germinated, as usual in the 
Sinhalese districts, This leads, I believe, to great 
waste, as much as 3? bushels to the acre being, it is 
alleged, sown in some lands in Batticaloa, and no- 
where less than two; while in the Sinhalese districts 
it takes six bushels to sow an amunam’s extent, or 
about 24 bushels to the acre. A return, therefore, 
which might be termed one of 30-fold ia India, would 
be equivalent to oneof 12 in most parts of Ceylon, 
and in some parts to only 74-fold. In examining the 
figures for Ceylon, therefore, it will be well for pur- 
poses of comparison to reduce the returns secured to 
the number of bushels of paddy per acre. 

In Mannar, Baldssus speaks of a return of a 100- 
fold, and Mr. De Hoedt, late Head Clerk of the 
District Kachcheri, and a landowner and practical 
cultivator, assures me that in a favourable season — 
(in the absence of proper irrigation) he has ordinarily 
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obtained a return of 30-fold on asowing of 34 bushels, 
or over 100 bushels an acre; and that26-fold or 87 
bushels is the usual return cultivating in the ordinary 
native way. ; 
In Matara, before irigation was introduced, in 
favourable localties a return of 30-fold or 75 bushels 
an acre was admittedly obtained; and Mr. Dawson, in 
his reports as Grain Commissioner, speaks of a simi- 
lar return being secured in two villages near Hikka- 
duwa. These returns are exceptional, it is admitted, 
under existing circumstances ; but they are mentioned 
to show what can be, and is being, sevured in Ceylon 
without the stimulus of improved cultivation or reg- 
ular irrigation. : 
A result equal to 25 or 30 fold is recognized 
as exceptionally good in Ceylon rice culture, so that it 
is of much importance we should be informed , of 
all the circumstances leading to» a return of 108- 
fold, in order that we may be able to judge if similar 
results can be obtained on a large scale and over 
widely separated areas of rice land in Ceylon. 
Mr. Elliott deems a full supply of irrigating water 
of great importance. But we have long held that 
the great fault of rice culture in Ceylon is the 
waste of water which converts the soil into soft mud 
and the cereal into a purely aquatic plant. If 
only good cattle were available, we believe an 
enormous improvement might be effected by sub- 
stituting dry ploughing and harrowing for the pres- 
ent wretched system of merely stirring the saturated 
mud. But while we thus advocate dry ploughing and 
even pretty deep ploughing where there is a certainty 
that a fertile soil rests on a sweet subsoil, yet 
we vividly recognize the danger and damage which 
might result from recklessly turning up to the 
surface a sour subsoil earth. ‘There is a logical 
connection between the weakly animals and men, 
the soil converted into mud and the implements 
by which the mud is stirred, and we fear we 
cannot hope for improved ploughs and ploughing 
amongst the natives and yields in proportion, at 
least to any great extent, until the careful cultiy- 
ation of good native or introduced grasses and 
a better knowledge of cattle breeding and treatment, 
render superior draft animals available. In our 


- columns today, will be found a letter froma corre- 


spondent who has paid a good deal of attention 
to the subject of native ploughs, and he quotes 
the opinion of Professor Wallace that as matters 
stand at present, the breed of cattle being so in- 
ferior, more is to be expected from improvements 
of the simple native plough than from its super- 
cession by iron ploughs after Huropean patterns. 
But neither Professor Wallace, correspondent nor 
editor professes to be infallible, and by this time 
Mr. Green must have obtained experience which 
ought to give his matured opinions great value. We 
are simply startled and led to standin doubt by 
the bare, unexplained (certainly imperfectly ex- 
aed results of an experiment which raised 
the yield of rice from 8-fold to 108-fold and we and 
our readers should like to have fuller details and 
explanations of processes which, if they can be 
continued with the same results, will revolutionize 
rice culture in Ceylon. 
—_ +> ee 

GROWN BY MEANS OF 
IRRIGATION. 


The following interesting communication hus 

reached us from Southern India ;— 
Ootacamund, 17th Aug. 

_ Srr,—1 have just read your 7. 4. for June, and 
find on page 836 a para with reference to coffee 
grown at * Seegoor and Musnagoody.’’ Ldon’t know 
who is responsible for the information given to the 
Nilgiri Hxpress that we had lost 20 per cent of our 
lossom, but I can assure you this is not the fact, 


COFFE 


There are only four estates down here (3,000 feet) 
two of which Iam in charge of, and we all have 
good crops especially the ones I am managing and 
which are under heavy ‘‘irrigation’’ and have been 
for the last 20 years !! 

Yousay you ‘‘doubt the success of coffee when 
it has to be irrigated ;” well, sir, all I can say is 
that those two estates have given an average crop 
of 10 cwt per acre for 17 years. And the crops of 
1884-85-86-87 reached 17 cwt per acre!! 

For the last 5 years the crop has been 12 cwt 
per acre, so this does not look as if coffee would 
not do under irrigation. This system of cultivation 
requires heavy manuring or otherwise it would be 
‘‘fatal.” I, like my brother planters, get my share 
of ‘‘leaf disease” (this year rather bad) but the 
trees seem to shake it off and go on bearing in a 
wonderful way. ‘‘Leaf” affects my young coffee 
most, but I doubt not that when this gets its 
“manure’’ it will go ahead at 

10 CWT PER ACRE. 

We are not, of course, responsible for the state- 
ment which appearedin the Nilgiri Haxpress. Our 
scepticism as to coffee flourishing in a climate 
where it required artificial irrigation was, 
founded on, we admit, limited experience in Ceylon. 
Here the only important experiment of the kind was 
made in the hot, dry valley of Dumbara, by the late 
Mr. R. B. Tytler. In the palmy days of coffee the 
difference in value of crop to him and his partner, Mr. 
Elliott, was calculated at £10,000. Mr. Tytler, there- 
fore, felt himself justified in spending £20,000 in ex- 
cavating a long canal from the Mahaweliganga, 
to worka turbine and raise the surplus water by 
means of a very powerful set of pumps, to the top 
of a knoll over 400 feet above the level of the water 
works. The water sent up to this elevation was to 
be distributed by a system of pipes. But wash took 
place from the tremendous pressure, the irrigation 
water was found to be but a poor substitute for rain 
showers, and inshort the expensive experiment was 
largely a failure. Wesuppose that the estates managed 
by our correspondents are situated on comparatively 
flat, or gently sloping country, ‘‘under a tank” or 
a series of tanks, as is the case with irrigated rice 
fields ? The experiment has been so successful, 
manure added to irrigation water enabling the coffee 
bushes to combat leaf-disease and yield exceptionally 
large crops, that we should be very glad and our 
readers would be much interested, were full details 
furnished of the history of those estates. The 
climate must, of course, be dry for at least a large 
portion of the year. But we should like to know 
about ‘the lay of the land” and the sources of the 
irrigation water? Is it taken from a river, direct 
to the land, by means of an anicut, a larger canal 
and a series of smaller distributing channels? Or is 
there a natural lake? oran artificial tank supplied 
from captured or diverted streams? Can the whole 
surface of the estates receive a supply of water at 
once, or are fields irrigated in succession? Is the 
irrigating water supplied exclusively to the roots of 
the trees, or is attempt made to produce a_ spray 
in imitation of rain, so as to wet the leaves? 
We are led to suppose that the estates are 
well situated for supplies of cattle manure ? 
But we assume the use also of artificial fertil- 
izers, bones, broken or ground or in the form 
of super-phosphate, castor poonac, ec. ? 

Here in Ceylon, leaf-disease has been so yiru- 
lent, often so absolutely fatal, that after a time the 
struggle to fight leaf-disease with manure was 
abandoned. But in some of the drier parts of 
such districts as Matale and Uva, a combination 
of irvigation water and manure might at least be 
tried and might lead to important results. But 
before we can recommend any experiment in Ceylon, 
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we desiderate full details of the history,and con- 

ditions, of the wonderfully, successful experiment 

made on the sub-ranges of the Nilgiris, and we 

hope ,our correspondent will gratify by a more 

lengthened communication the curiosity which his 
short but) interesting, note| has excited. 
Pe ee a ea 

IMPROVED PLOUGHS' AND REFORM 

. RICH CULTIVATION. 
We take over from ‘the “‘Hxaminer”’ 
in’ ‘which Mr. Green, ‘the Director 


“IN 


and ploughing. It willbe seen that Mr. Green 
does’ mot recommend iron ploughs for operating on 
mud, but only for turning over dry “soil. 

‘We have no further information of an official 


character respecting the Toppur experiment, but | 


the; brother of the Agricultural Instructor who had 


charge of the experiment has handed us a number | 
of letters in which the Instructor mentions the | 
progress of his work and the manifold hindrances | 
from drought, from wild pigs and 
worms, from the unwillingness of schoolboys to | 
j rom | In the case | 
where 108-fold was obtained, the process of im- | 


experienced 
work, and from sceptical ‘villagers. 


proved cultivation and the planting out of the rice 


‘Seedlings, instead of the usual broadcast sowing | 


are described, .but we find no mention ‘of 


Manure, which the gentleman who handed us | 


‘the letter said he thought was used. ‘This is the one 


important point on which full information is desider- | 
‘ated ; and we trust it will be forthcoming. With | 


the liberal use of good fertilizing substances, added 
to careful culture, the result of 108-fold may not 
‘be so. astonishing as it now seems. 


yar, is very characteristic :— 
“T questioned the villagers about this. 


they will adopt it for their next cultivation, 
began to pull a long yarn and say we cannot afford 
‘to pay forsuch ploughs’and pay coolies for trans- 
planting. 

“1 then pointed out the small quantity of seed re- 
quired for the plantation and the larger produce they 
may expect to get which alone was enough to pay 
for, the expenses and have a good saving. The reply 
was ‘ Yes, sir,’ but I observed that the ‘yes, sir,’ was 
not a sincere one. However, perseverance of this 
system may ultimately open their eyes whea they 
see repeated good results.” 

From a letter dated 3rd August we quote full de- 
tails of the result of the experiment, as stated by the 
Agricultural Instructor, Mr. B. W. Chinivasagam :— 

We were busily engaged in thrashing our paddy up 
to the present date. The whole amount of our 
paddy is nearly 8 avunams, 7.c., 112 bushels. I ex- 
pected to have some more paddy, but unfortunately 
pigs damaged a great deal. It is not a custom here 
to thrash immediately after reaping. So I was un- 
able to send you the number of bushels, After 
thrashing, I got it measured separately in the pre- 
sence of the schoolmaster, the police headman and 
the Watte-vidana as requested by the Director of P. I. 


and distributed as follows :— Avunams, 
1 Rent of the land Ay 
2 Government share ah 100 03 
3 Seed paddy borrowed, returned 
with interest on eae 1} 
4 Cooly hire for reaping, heaping and 
thrashing «4. ane tee 1} 
5 Miscellaneous, 7.c., cart hire, paup- 


ers, &e. oe aah die OL 


We are struck |]. 
as we read with the evident good taith of the Agri- | 
cultural Instructor, whose system was favourably | 
reported on by the Mudaliyar and others. But the | 
attitude of the villagers, as described by the Mudali- | 


They say | 
that it is a good system. When I asked them whether | 
they | 


6 Remainder ... Pw ose. 
7 Seed paddy for next year cant 


‘Total 


f ? idg 


10 


i 8 gy 


| Out of the whole, my share is about six bushels. 


Anyhow our yield is much better than the villagers’, 
I put in-nursery, bed only five measures for trans- 


' | planting which yielded 18 bushels, that is to say 108- 


fold.; We ploughed and sowed five bushels which 


| yielded .78 bushels, that isto say 15 3-5th-fold. We 
| sowed two bushels in the native way and their yiel 

a letter | 
of ‘Public | 


Instruction, explains his position in regard to ploughs | 


was 16 bushels, that is to,say 8-fold. Some o 
the heaps of the adjoining fields are not yet thrashed, 
but those that are thrashed is only seven and eight. 
The. yield we have to. compare is. also 8-fold. 
Seed-paddy is in charge of the police headman and 
the Government share isin my charge. I distributed 
the remainder to the ten boys according to. their 
work. All the boys received their shares excepting 
one boy, who is willing to cut away from the school. 
Many of the other fellows are also not willing to 
‘come to the garden work. This is because our Van- 
niah asked the boys to put up a fence around the 
garden land. It is very difficult to manage with these 
small boys. As ‘they were unable tofwatch properly, 
pigs damaged 'so much, If the Government try to 
check the pigs coming into the plain, we can haye 
better crops with advantage. Another disadvantage 
we had this year is [a scarcity of] water. 
One feels. that as far as the Agricultural Instructor 
is concerned there is no attempt to exaggerate. The 
icrop was,,obtained and divided. The only defect 
in the information afforded is that nothing is said 
about manure, that is, if any fertilizing substance 
was really used. We should like to know if,.manure 
was used by the natiyes and in all the experi- 
ments of the Agricultural Instructor? and specially 
if, manure in more than ordinary quantity, or of 
better than ordinary quality was used on the field 
which returned 108-fold ? Ie av 
Since writing the above we have received the 
following most interesting and important letter from 
Mr, Green, showing the wonderful results which 
improyed cultivation of rice has giyen, not merely 
108-fold but 360-fold! The head ,of rice which 
accompanied the letter is very fine, reminding us 
of the short sheaves with robust grain we saw 
ready for feeding horses at every stopping. place 
in Java, vather than anything we haye seen in 
Ceylon. Mr. Green writes :— ' 
27th August 1887- 


Dear Sir,—Referring to the desire expressed in your 
editorial of last night for more information regard- 
ing the Toppur yield of 108-fold from paddy planted 
outon land previously ploughed with Howard's Cin- 
galee plough, I have to state that nothing (except 
the ploughing) was altered from the ordinary native 
methods of germinating the seed paddy and sowing 
it in seed bed, and then planting it out. 

I am telegraphiig to the Asst. Agent,’ Trinco- 
malee, to confirm me in my understanding that no 
Manure was used. ButI am sure that no manure 
Wasused. If it had been, the result would have been 
much larger, witness the inclosed ear of paddy with 
more than 300 grains from one seed where manure 
was used. In the present case five seers of 
paddy thus planted out over rather less than 
two roods of the three acres cut gave eighteen 
bushels—strictly speaking over 108-fold, indeed 
115-fold. 

But I have had 360-fold from planting out when 
manure was used. 

The share of the plough is simply to increase by 
usually from 1-6th to over 4 (in different and numerous 
experiments made) the yield which an ordinary 
native gets. But it is the planting out which gives 
the enormous yield. 

Take the Toppur case. In the land sown broadcast 
our plough just about doubled the yield—similarly in the 
planted out land; an ordinary native would expect — 
40 or 650 or 60-fold, because each seed planted out 
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throws up 5, 6, or 7 shoots, with 5, 6 or 7 ears of 
corn—all our plough did was to make the ears of corn 
nearly twice as big, thus turning a 50 or 60-fold 
crop into 108 or 115-fold. 

The great thing toremember is the enormosu 
multiplication of shoots thrown up by one grain or seed 
when it is planted out, whereas when it is sown 
broadcast, one seed produces usually one, and at most 
two shoots and ears. 

Every native knows this—but they say ‘we can’ 
plant out large tracts of land because of the labour,” 
too many of them, however, neglect planting out 
their little plots for the same reason. 

Take the case of the ordinury cottager with his 
} acre lot, or 4acre lot from which he getsa few bushels 
only because he sows it broadcast, and thus lives in 
semi-starvation. Witha little bit of trouble, without 
any ‘new fangled apparatus,” and without any 
manure, he could get from this plot of land 
at least five or six times what he now gets, while if he 
would use his house sweepings otc. as manure, 
and cultivate on improved principles, I can hardly 
say where the yield would stop. 

The more I see of planting out paddy the more I 
am astonished at the possibilities of yield. As I said 
before, I have had it up to 360-fold. But with 
broadeast sowing I call 25-fold good, even when 
my ploughs are properly used.—I am, sir, yours 
very faithfully, H. W. GREEN. 


> 
FAREWELL TO COFFEE. 


Tu» Demon DisEsasp KiLbine 17. 

AN OLp AND Exprriencrpd Correr PLANTER FROM 
Cryton TrLtus THE REASON For THE HicH Price AND 
Soarorry or Your Breakrast Drinx. 

Seldom has the price of a product in use for general 
consumption advanced with greater rapidity than 
has that of coffee within the last twelve months, 
and the bean is now selling about 135 per cent higher 
than it did this time last year. It is the general 
opinion among the uninitiated that this is owing to 
a“ corner” in the coffee market and that the high 
priceis only temporary, to fall again when those who 
are running the corner have made all they can out 
of the deal. But this is far from being the real state 
of the case. True, there may be acorner, but at the 
same time it is very unlikely that the price of coffee 
will ever again be as low as it has been. 

The real facts are that the high pricesnow ruling are 
not due toa corner, but to the fact that the supply of 
coffee throughout the coffee-growing countries has 
been getting shorter and shorter every year, and the 
present outlook is thatit will continue to decrease 
until coffee becomes a luxury only within the reach 
of the wealthy. The cause ol the shortness of the 
crop isnot, as stated in an article the other day, 
the effects of rust and flies on the plantations, but it 
is owing to the ravages of the hemileia-vastatrix, or 
coffee-leaf disease, a disease that is now absolutely 
ram au over every coffee-producing country in the 
world. 

Dealers and speculators in Europe and America ap- 
pear to be only now waking up to the fact that this 
disease is universal,* and thatit has come tostay. The 
“boom” in coffee some years ago was so great that 
numbers of new plantations were opened and tbe ad- 
ditional supply obtained from this source, when they 
began to yield, nominally kept up the crops, but they 
soon died out, and nearly all the old plantations have 
for years not yielded one-fifth, and in some cases not 
one-tenth, of their original average. Then dealers 
hugged themselves with the belief that the hemileia 
would depart and the coffee tree recover from the dis- 
ease in the same way as it had done when attacked 
with “ black-bug’’ and “rust,” but this is a very 
different matter and shows not the slightest signs of 
abatement. 

The writer was a practical coffee planter in Oeylon 
When this dread disease first made its appearance 
no one knew from where. At that time coffee was 


* We have no distinct evidence that hemileia vastatrix 
has reached the Western Hemisphere.—Ep. 
so 


“ booming,’”? and would net $25 per 100 pounds in 
London, sometimes more. A fair average crop on a 
second-rate plantation would runabout 500 pounds to 
an acre, the estates or plantations varying from 150 
acres up to 800 and 1,000 acres. Sometimes as much 
as 1,000 pounds per acre would be obtained from an 
estate. This, too, without the aid of fertilizers ; in fact, 
the soil in Oeylon was so rich that until this disease 
appeared, no fertilizers were required.* But one day a 
planter noticed on the leaves of his coffee trees a small 
black spot surrounded with a yellowish fungus thas came 
off like dust. On some leaves it was unnoticeable until 
they were held up against the sun, and then the black 
spot was distinctly visible. He at first took no notice 
of it until he found that all his trees were similarly 
affected and that the leaves were beginning to turn 
yellow and drop off. The coolies, when they went into 
the coffee, would come out with their black, naked 
bodies stained as if with yellow ochre. The attention 
of his brother planters was called to this phenomenon, 
and it was then found that nearly every plantation in 
the island was similarly affected. 

At Peradenyia, near Kandy, the Government has a 
botanical garden, perhaps the finest and most complete 
in the world, and the superintendent, the late Dr. 
Thwaites, a botanist of world-wide renown, gave his 
whole attention to this new disease, bestowing on it the 
name of hemileia-vastatrix. In his opinion the disease 


would die out in the same way as previous plagues * 


had + but as month after month passed and the trees 
began to look sicklier and sicklier the planters were 
alarmed. Orops began to drop from 500 pounds an 
acre to 200, and then to as low even as 100, and in 
some estates to nothing at all. Once flourishing estates 
were completely snuffed out and abandoned. This, too, 
in spite of the greatest care anda high expenditure in 
artificial manures. Some planters would spend as high 
as $75 an acre in fertilizers and get a crop that did not 
bring them a return of $25 an acre. 

At this time, also, Brazil was comparatively untouched 
by the disease and was pouring coffee by the ton into the 
European markets. The Ceylon planters tried every- 
thing, but matters got worse every day. Every 
known agricultural chemist in Hurope was commun- 
icated with and experts brought from Europe at 
an eXpense of thousands of dollars, but the money 
might just as well have been thrown in the ditch. 

There was not a fertilizer in the market, no matter 
how high-priced it might be, but was tried, and the 
only one that had any effect, and that was but 
slight, was sulphur blown upon the leaves. The dis- 
ease was a peculiar one. Wood would grow plenti- 
fully upon the tree and it would be covered with 
leaves that to all appearance were perfectly bealthy. 
Then the blossom would come and “‘set’’ beautifully, 
the branches being well laden with berries sufficient 
to yield a crop of from five to six hundred pounds. 
But a change would soon come over the spirit of 
the planter’s dream of wealth. Before the berries 
were half-formed the fatal spot on the leaves would 
appear, then the leaves and the half-formed berries 
would drop off, and what had been a splendidly wooded 
estate became in a month or two a lot of bare sticks, 
with scarcely sufficient crop on them to pay the 
superintendent's salary. ; 

The drop in values of estates was enormous. Asan in- 
stance, the writer was interested in an estate for which, 
just after the leaf disease appeared and _ before it began 
to frighten people, $250,000 cask was paid. The es- 
tate rose in value, and about six months after the pur- 
chase was mortgaged to a Scotch land company for 
$150,000. Bighteen months afterward the estate was 
valued at $100,000, or $50,000 less than it was mort- 
gaged for. It would have taken the purse of Fortun- 
atus to stand such losses as that and at the same time 
keep up the heavy working expenses of the plantation, 
so the consequence was that every planter w.th auy- 
thing to lose lost it. An attempt was made to stem 


* Most incorrect. Manure was very largely used.— 


Ep. 


+ Incorrect. ‘Thwaites took at once the gravest view, 


and he was pooh-poohed by the most experienccd 
planters.—Eb. 
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the flood by introducing new varieties of coffee, and 
what was known as Liberian coffee was planted. The 
Liberian variety has a much larger bean than the Arabica, 
but it has a bitter taste. The experiment was a failure, 
as the Liberian trees showed the disease just as badly 
as the Arabica, 

When the disease was at its height in Ceylon the 
Java people and the Brazilians denied that they were 
aftlicted at all, and they induced the dealers in Europe 
and this country to believe them. They either did not 
know the symptoms of the disease they had, or they 
had some ulterior motive in denying it. They have con- 
tinued to strenuously deny the existence of the disease 
on their plantations up toa veryrecent date, and they 
have been supported by many of the dealers; but their 
game, for whatever purpose they played it, is played 
out, and it is now a universally acknowledged fact that 
the disease is everywhere, and that it shows no signs 
whatever of abating its virulence, and that, moreover, 
itis as bad in Brazil and Java as it is and has been for 
years in Oeylon. 

A. few years ago a syndicate was formed among 
some New York men, prominent among whom were 
Jay Gould and ex-Senator Dorsey, for the purpose of 
acquiring a large tract of land in New Mexico and 
Opening it up with coffee, which will no doubt 

* grow there. 
ical planter as to the feasibility of the project, 
and he gave it as his opinion, and he is of 
the same opinion still, that as a speculation 
it would never grow to pay. In the first place, as 
long as the hemileia lasts, and it will probably last for 
ever, you could never obtain healthy plants, and in 
the next place to grow coffee profitably you must have 
an abundant supply of cheap labour. This was what 
favoured Ceylon, as she had an inexhaustible supply 
of cheap labour to draw from the neighbouring con- 
tinent of India, and planters could hire all the men 
they required at an average of 15 cents per man per 
diem and 12 cents for women, 

In New Mexico all the labour would have to be im- 
ported at great cost. Then thereis not sufficient work 
to keep all hands employed during the entire year. 
It is only in crop time that you can work a full 
force. The coffee berry may ripen up in a single 
night and acres become “blood red.” If it is not 
at once picked it becomes “ dead-ripe ” and drops 
to the ground, where it is lost. What will be the 
end of all this is hard to tell. The writer’s opinion, 
and, as has heen said, he has had experience of the 
disease from the outset, is that in course of time it 
will eventually kill coffee entirely.—Chicago Morning 
News, June 7th. 

[Coffee diseases are numerous and virulentin Brazil, 
but. we have no evidence that hemileia vastatrix Las 
as yetreached the Western Oontinent.—ED.] 


——_——____>____——- 
HEMILEIA VASTATRIX. 


Dr. A.G. Bourne, Professor of Biology in the 
Pre-idency College, sends us the following interesting 
communication on the subject of Hemileia vastatria:— 


Sir,—“Novice,” in your issues of the 26th ultimo, ' 


and 9th instant, has dealt with a subject which is 
not only of immeasurable importance to the coffee 
planter, but is one which possesses great interest 
jor the biologist. It is a subject upon which it is as 
important to haye the opinion—based upon a series 


of careful experiments cf a trained biologist—as it | 


is to have that ofa chemist upon the operations car- 
ried on by bleachers or dyers, 


ently Mr. Marshall Ward, were appointed to invest- 
igate the matter. This they did and after a prolonged 
and very careful enquiry communicated 
results, which are all embodicd in Mr. Marshall Ward’s 
final report to the Ceylon Government [Oolombo, 
Sessional Paper XVII.,°1881]. I think it is hardly 
possible that your correspondent has not seen this 
report but his letters shew a startling disregard of 
its contents 


I would not for a moment lose sight of the fact | 


that it is one thing to try certain experiments in a 


The writer was consulted as a pract- 


} The Oeylon Govern- | 
ment recognised this, and Mr. Morris, and subsequ- | 


certain’ 


laboratory and quite another to repeat the same ona 
plantation. But Mr. Ward did more than record his 
laboratory experiments, he pointed out the possible 
application of the facts he had ascertained, and until 
all the planters of any one district have united to- . 
gether and given his suggestions a fair trial, I main- 
tain that they have not used the adyantages offered 
to them. Your correspondent does not distinguish 
between the disease and the organism which causes 
it. The organism isa fungus. Hemileia vastatrix, the 
spores of this fungus, fall upon the leaf and the fila- 
ments growing from them pass through the stomata 
on the under surface and ramify in the substance 
of the leaf, and until this oceurs there is no “ dis-- 
organised appearance,’ there is, in short no disease. 
A healthy leaf on a healthy plant is just as liable to be 
attacked as any other. The leaf, after being badly 
attacked falls off, and when many leaves are thus 
lost the plant, with its limited leaf area, cannot meet 
the demand of the fruit or seed. A bush which has 
been attacked cannot therefore bear as much fruit as 
a healthy plant, and so long as there are not enough 
leaves no amount of manure, as your correspondent 
says, will do any good unless it is assimilated, but it 
will help to form new leaves, and so enable the bush 
to assimilate more of it. If the leaves are attacked 
by the fungus they will fall off whether the bush 
grows in the shade or in the sun. It may be ad- 
vantageous to grow coffee under shade for other reasons, 
but there is nothing to shew that sbade, by virtue 
of its retarding the metabolic functions of the leaf, 
has any effect upon the parasitic fungus. What is 
wanted is togprevent thespores of the Hemileia vasta- 
tric from getting at the leaf at ali. The spores are 
blown on to the leaves by the wind either from other 
infected estates or from some other plant (at present 
we are in the dark as to what plant this is) which 
serves as a host for the fungus in a wild state. All 
shelter belts from wind then are likely to prevent the 
disease spreading. Cinchona grown among the coffee 
is probably useful in this respect. Further, where the 
disease is actually prevalent the diseased leaves (on 
which new spores are being rapidly formed) must be. 
gathered as soon as they fall and carried in carefully 
closed (so that the wind may not scatter the spores) 
vessels to some place where they can be buried, to- 
gether with the weeds growing among the infected 
coffee aud the prunings, caustic lime being thrown 
over them and all left undisturbed for several months, 
until the spores shall have perished, Manure is no 
cure when the bushes are attacked, the fungus uses the 
manure, and thrives upon it just as much as the plant; 
it does, however, enable the tree to put forth new 
leaves and so to better afford the sacrifice of the 
attacked leaves. The fungus seems most easily to 
penetrate the young leaves, and Mr. Ward has.made 
suggestions which might prove valuable as to the poss- 
ibility of manuring and pruning so as to arrange that 
large masses of young foliage are not present when 
either monsoon bursts, asit is theu that the spores 
seem to be specially carried long. distances. If ‘* An- 
other Novice,” whose letter appeared in your issue of 
the 9th instant, has not read Mr. Ward’s report I would 
strongly advise him to do so.—WMadras Mail. 

[Dr. Bourne’s article is a favourable contrast to the 
pedantic array of learned verbiage in the letters he 
notices. But the Professor errs in supposing that the 
planters in Ceylon did not, individually and in com- 
bination, do all that men could do. But all was in 
vain aud apparently all will be in vain, until the fungus 
and coffee disappear together.—Ep. | 


———————-——>— 
THE BRAZIL COFFEE CROP 


for the year ended June 1887 is thus noticed by 
the Rio News :— 

The coffee-crop year just {finished must have been 
extremely favourable to the planter, and the speculat- 
ive movement, so largely participated in by parties 
here, must have left a handsome sum to the credit 
of Rio, even after deducting the considerable losses 
made in June. July opened with prices of Ordinary 
Ist at 5750 per arroba and exchange 20 Ibs 16d 
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A fair amount of business was done during the 
month (the reported sales reaching 317,000 bags) and 
prices at the end were 5950 per arroba with ex- 
change unchanged. Early in July the estimates of 
the 1886-87 crop were somewhat reduced and the 
probable outturn fixed at 3,500,000 to 3,750,000 bags. 
The month of August opened with Ordinary lst quoted 
at 58900 and exchange 21d. During the latter half 


of this month European buyers showed _ great 
animation, and the sales for the month were 
445,600 bags, the price of Ordinary Ist advanc- 


ing to 6200 per arroba while exchange was 
quoted at 214d. September opened with the quality 
we are quoting at 6$400 per arroba, and the market 
seemed rather quieter. In the middle of the month 
vices were suddenly sharply advanced, under a 
arge business kept private at the time, which ad- 
vance was followed by a slight reaction. The sales 
for themonth were 330,800 bags and on the 30th the 
quotation was 7$150 per arroba for Ordinary Ist with 
exchange quoted at 22 1/16d. October opened with 
uotations reduced about 300 rs. per arroba and 
the market seemed quiet, but holders became very 
firm about the middle of the month and _ prices 
which had declined to 68550, were advanced to 
78050, exchange also advancing to 22 3/16. ‘To- 
wards the end of October it became evident that a 
reat “bull” operation was commenced and since 
then the course of our market has been steadily 
towards higher prices with only an_ occasional 
slight rearntion, The reported sales in October were 
318,800 bags, and prices had advanced to 7550, 
while exchange was quoted at 22. The early part of 
November was rather quiet, but the ‘‘ bull’? movement 
in consuming markets, or, we should say, on foreign 
coffee exchanges, became more developed towards the 
end of the month, and the sales reported for the 
month were 438,500 bags, with Ordinary 1st advanced 
to 7800 and exchange quoted at 22 3/16. During 
the first half of December great animation was shown; 
receipts fell off, advices from abroad were stimulating 
and our market advanced rapidly, although exchange 
was steadily advancing. Towards the end of the 
month the market was quieter, but rains in the 
interior kept receipts very moderate, and holders were 
firm. The proposed “bull” movement had further 
developed. In December the sales reported were 
847,600 bags, prices of Ordinary lst had advanced to 
8§500 per arroba and exchange was quoted at 224. 
Early in January we called attention to the dis- 
parity between the reported sales and the shipments. 
This was later on corrected by the brokers, who 
have also adopted the very sensible plan of follow- 
ing shipments by sales, where purchasers are not in 
the trade. This action will possibly prevent such 
differences as we have thought it our duty to call 
attention to. Harly in January there were torrential 
rains in both the coffee zones of Rio and Santos; 
receipts were much reduced, prices advanced and the 
“bulls” were jubilant, About this time estimates for 
the 1887-88 crop appeared and the figures given for 
Rio were from 2,000,000 to 2,750,000 bags. Ordinary 
Ist reached 9$300 per arroba, but there was a slight 
reaction on the 21st, and the market closed at 9100, 
with exchange quoted at 22 3/16. The reported sales 
in January were 187,300 bags. Prices declined again 
slightly at the commencement of February, and to- 
wards the end of the month the smartly increased 
receipts and less favourable advices from abroad pro- 
duced great quietness in the market. For the month 
only 140,000 bags were reported sold, and brokers 
had reduced quotations to 8600, while exchange was 
quoted at 223, Holders showed little inclination to 
sell at the decline, and the quotations were con- 
sidered somewhat nominal. Up to the middle of 
March very little was doing and the quotations for 
both coffee and exchange showed no variations. To- 
wares the end of the month, however, great activity 
was shown and buyers seemed crowding each other 
in their eagerness. The reported sales in March 
were $78,500 bags and the closing quotations were 
9§100 per arroba for Ordinary Ist and 21 11/16d 
for commercial bills on London. During the early part 
of April the market was excited; prices rapidly ad- 
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vanced and the “ bull” attack again became enthu- 
siastic. In April the sales reported were 279,900 bags 
—although a much larger quantity was known to have 
changed hands—and quotations had been adyanced to 
10$700, with exchange quoted at 21 15/16. May opened 
very firm; there was not so much doing during the 
early part of the month, but quotations steadily ad- 
vanced and all sorts of prophecies were made as to 
where prices were to go. A large speculative interest 
was created in Rio and market was “booming.” Dur- 
ing the latter part of the month the market seemed to 
have gone wild ; quotations were almost daily advanced 
and the speculative purchases abroad increased; the 
more experienced operators are said, however, to have 
quietly relieved themselves of their purchases, and those 
speculators not directly interested in the trade had to 
support the burden of the subsequent losses. The 
sales, reported in May were 355,800 bags, Ordinary 1st 
was quoted at 13000 per arroba and exchange at 22%. 
Between the Ist and 3rd June prices were advanced 
13000 per arroba, and as the reported sales to export: rs 
had somewhat exceeded receipts, our brokers declared 
that 50,000 bags reported sold had been resold to 
dealers, and added this quantity to stock. Warly in the 
month the first mutterings of the coming storm were 
heard, and this broke in all its fury about the middle 
of the month; foreign exchanges gave way, increased 
margins were called for, and when not met the pur- 
chases were sold out, and prices abroad were quoted 
at ruinous figures. Rio has kept firm, however, and 
June closes with nothing doing and prices nominal, 
Our usual tables furnish details of the year. 
————_—“_— — ——__ 
PUMICE. 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent, J. K. Gos- 
sain, I beg to say—(1) That Pumice is found in 
any quantity and of various qualities in Upper 
Burmah, the Central Provinces, and Aden. 

(2) That it is largely used in the preparation 
of cement for fortifications, harbour defences, and 
reclamation works. Also by shoemakers and builders. 

(3) Because, in consequence of its peculiar 
hydraulic qualities, and containing gypsum or 
natural sulphate of lime. 

(4) The essential constituents of every good 
hydraulic mortar are caustic lime and silica. 

Herm Cuunpra Dora. 

Calcutta, July 19th, 1887. 

—Indian Agriculturist. 

"The fragments which floated to Colombo from Kra- 
katao were gathered and sold to carriage builders, 
we. understood for polishing purposes, in lie u of 
the cuttle fish bones, which are generally employed 
for the purpose. Recent experiments have shown 
that‘ voleanic glass’? when burnt, resolves itself 
into pumice.—Ep.] 

—————_ 


DIRECT IMPORTATION OF INDIAN TEA. 


Some nine months ago a movement was set on foot 
for bringing Indian and Ceylon tea direct to Glasgow, 
and the measure of success which has been achieved 
in the tentative efforts already made has induced its 
promoters to believe that it has in it all the ele- 
ments of success. Today the first consignment of the 
new season’s tea arrives in Glasgow by the ‘City of 
Bombay,” and the occasion is therefore appropriate for 
calling public attention to the subject. 

The primary idea of the movemeut is to bring 
trade to the Olyde, between which river and the 
Ganges three first-class lines of steamers regularly ply, 
and in the matters of transit, warehousing, and se on, 


the facilities of Glasgow are unrivalled. On the other 
hand, the charges for such accommodation in London 
have hitherto been excessive, and the economies which 


might thus be effected would, it is contended, be a 
suflicient inducement to planters to market their tea 
here. The following table shows the difference 
between the London and Glasgow charges at a recent 
date on a chest weighing from 160 to 1901b, :— 
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Lonpon Cuarczs, 
Private. Public. 
s. d. 8. d. 
Tanding housing ...........6. 2 3 or 29 
RATING tars cephweldenechin<esbpat-- geben (Oye cay 1 36; 
Bulking f-.cwtwescyecsssteseae yleOn (eee lao 
Rent per Week...seerceeene O 1 5 0 1 
5 4 5 10 
Guascow CHARGES. 
s. d. 
Olyde dues.......... plosenroernay sadeado m8 Bejensines Q 24 
Cartage to warehouse............ aco nbssarenabad 0 25 
Receiving sss... petes sles pare Ol 
Marine ore nease tpaiesislaesinzir o's peoecnonssnodosn access) Oy a} 
Bulking ....scsesceesee 0 3 
Rent per Week...sccccrerseees O 0% 
1 0% 


The London charges havenow been reduced by 40 per 
cent. Before the reduction took place, the dues on tea 
imported into London were not infrequently equal 
to the freight paid for bringing this commodity all 
the way from Calcutta. Such a surprising state of 
matters was no doubt partly due to the low rate of 
freights which have recently been ruling, but in any 
case it seems absurd that the warehouse dues should 
be at least two-thirds of a reasonable freight from 
India. 

The reduction already mentioned large though it 
is, but slightly affects the relative proportion of the 
Glasgow and London dues. We do not propose to 
enter too curiously into the probable cause of this 
reduction. Competition among the various docks in 
London may have something to do with the modi- 
fication, but it is not unlikely that the fear of Scot- 
tish competition has had ‘some influence in bringing 
about this result. If the competition from Scotland 
should become severe, doubtless the London charges 
will be further reduced, but in point of cheapness 
it is impossible for London to compete with Glasgow. 

The saving effected will naturally go to the planters, 
and a gain of, say, two shillings per chest would 
amount to something very considerable on the total 
produce of a tea garden, and might make all the 
difference between failure and moderate success. This 
feature will naturally commend Glasgow as a market 
to the tea-planters of India and Ceylon. 


Fiven those who deride, the idea of attempting to 
establish a tea market in Glasgow admit that ware- 
house dues would be much more moderate in that 
city, but they contend that there is some special 
fitness in London as a tea-distributing centre, not only 
for the United Kingdom, but for other parts of the 
world. Anyone may see from the Board of Trade 
returns that London does a large tea trade with 
Germany, and a considerable trade with Russia, 
British North America, and other countries not enu- 
merated. In the matter of teas different countries 
have doubtless different tastes, and all have in 
the meantime a chance of suiting themselyes, 
in the London market. This, however is no 
yeason why teas suitable for the district of 
country which can be most conveniently sup- 
plied from Glasgow should not be brought direct 
to the Olyde. Indian teas are already regarded with 
great favour in Scotland. In proof of this, we may 
mention that the Zndian Planters Gazette of the 14th 
June, commenting on the quietness of the London 
tea market, assigned the occurrence of a bank holiday 
in Scotland as the reason for the “ quiet week so far 
as Darjeeling and the flavoury kinds of tea were con- 
cerned.’ In London there are trained tea-tasters, who 
give independent reports, and purchasers who are 
doubtful of their own judgment can make their selec- 
tions in accordance with skilled neutral opinions. This 
is urged as a reason for retaining the headquarters of 
the tea trade in London, but the same thing could 
easily be done in Glasgow, if necessary, when the trade 
develops. The strong point in the London argument 
is that there only is the mystery of blending correctly’ 


understood. The promoters of the Glasgow schem ie 
admit this. ‘ Their contention, however, is that 
teas from India and Ceylon require no blending, 
and in this they have the support of skilled op-— 
inion in India, as shown in a letter recently sent to 
Messrs. Hastings & Oo., of Bothwell Street, Glasgow, 
by Messrs. Moran & Oo-, of Calcutta. The public must 
be the ultimate judge of this, and they will have 
suitable opportunities for making up their mind, as 
part of the tea brought to Glasgow will be soJd from 
the garden-packed chests. 


Glasgow in itself affords a market in which a large 
quantity of strong Indian and Ceylon teas might easily 
be placed, and there is no reason why it should not 
be sent direct. That city has also great facilities as 
a distributing centre for other parts of Scotland, and 
for the North of England and the North of Ireland, 
Mr. A. Erskine Muirhead, who is the organiser of the 
import scheme, is sparing no efforts to make it a 
success. We have no doubt that, from the advant- 
ages which it seems to promise both to the Indian 
and Ceylon tea-planters and to the Scottish public, 
it will have a fair trial ; and in the commercial interests 
of Scotland it is to be hoped that it will achieve a 
large measure of success.—AScotsman, July 25th. 


—E——— 


Grrman Sucar Companres.—We give the results’ 
of the working of sixteen German Companies for 
the year 1886-87, which we have tabulated from. 
the particulars published in the Deutsche Zucker- 
industrie. About one half show losses, in three 
others the profits have gone to reduce or wipe off 
the losses of previous years. Only two declare 
dividends, although a third Company (Gandersheim) 
shows a net profit equal to 25 per cent upon the 
returns, which is certainly a remarkable showing 
when we consider the low price of sugar during 
this period.— Sugar Cane. 


THe Cacurga SyNDICATE AND InpDiIAN TEA.— 
The success which appears to have attended the 
efforts of the Oalcutta syndicate formed four or five 
years ago to promote a tradein Indian tea in Austra- 
lia has induced the Oaleutta merchants to turn their 
attention now to the United States and Oanada, 
markets which have hitherto been mainly supplied 
with tea from Japan. A scheme has lately been 
proposed for stimulating the sale of Indian tea on 
the other side ofthe Atlantic by enabling consumers 
to buy direct from the producers, and itis said that 
there is already a prospect of practical results. Mean- 
while it has been pointed out that as India imports 
for its own consumption about 4,000,000lb of tea per 
annum from China, something might well be done 
to promote the consumption of Indian tea in India 
itself. Itis admitted thatthe natives of India enjoy 
tea as a beverage, and itis urged that it might easily 
be made the national drink. A correspondent of a 
Calcutta paper suggests that au association should be 
formed, with a capital to begin with of say R300,000 
and that all tea shareholders, proprietors, companies, 
agents, managers, and garden assistants should be 
invited to take shares. ‘These would be made as small 
as R10 each, and should be allotted among as many 
persons ioterested in the trade as possible, so that 
the earning ofalarge dividend would become an object 
of secondary importance to the fostering of the Indian 
tea industry itself. It is then proposed that the 
commercial association thus formed should buy up 
common and broken teas at the weekly auctions in 
Calcutta, and should make them up in loz, 20z, and 
4 oz. lead packets, with the weight and prices printed 
on neat labels on each side ofthe packet in English, 
Urdu, and the different vernaculars, so that pur- 
chasers could read for themselves what they were 
buying. Agents for the sale of these packets would 
then be appointed in every town and bazaar of im- 
portance throughout the country. These various move- 
ments and the remarkable success of the tea industry 
in Ceylon give good promise that tea will before long 
be one of the most extensive branches of Indian trade. 
—Manchester Oowrier, s 


e. 
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: Gorrespondence, 
rok Sar Oe 
To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 


QUERIES ABOUT THE PREPARATION 
ie SHOWS DEA: 
Matale, 20th August 1887. 
Dear Srir,—Can one of your numerous corre- 
spondents answer the following questions ?— 
(1.) Up to what percentage is it best to wither, 
highest and lowest? 
Gy How ought leaf to be covered to ferment ? 
find that when withering from 60 to 63 per 
cent the roll blackens and the outturn is dull. 
Some cover up their leaf to ferment in the jute 
hessian, some with cloth, and some in the blanket. 
Some, again, damp the cloth that covers the roll, 
others do not. There is another question I wish 
to have answered. Leaf, after it has been rolled 
is sifted for dhoolie, while some put the large leaf 
again into the roller, others allow it to ferment, 
and then roll hard. What is it better to do, roll 
at once after sifting ‘‘dhoolie” or allow it to fer- 
ment and then roll. In some notes that I have 
taken from the Indian Tea Planters’ Gazette the 
following occurs :—‘‘ Leaf opens out during colouring 
and requires re-rolling. Heavy re-rolling before firing 
softens the tea, a light pressure to excite a little 
moisture gives the twist and polish required.” Again, 
with regard to flavour, I have notes that contra- 
dict each other. One says: Care given to withering 
ensures a good colour, care given to roll ensures 
strength, but care will not ensure flavour. The 
other says: Flavour could be obtained from very 
even plucking, light rolling, etc. KE. B. 


ENGLISH 


VS. NATIVE PLOUGHS. 
21st August 1887. 

Dear Si1r,—In your impression of the 16th inst. I 
notice a very extraordinary letter signed ‘““W.A.D.S.” 
It professes to contradict certain statements of mine, 
concerning the relative merits of ploughs, and to correct 
‘“mnisrepresentations” made by me. A charge of mis- 
representation isa very grave charge to make against 
anyone, and should never be made unless it can be 
proved. “W.A.D.S.” does not attempt to doso. It 
is very difficult for me to meet this writer and to con- 
trovert his reckless and vague assertions, as his letter 
is not “understandable”? to ordinary intellects, due, 
I believe, to the fact that a high educational test is 
not required for entrance to our Agricultural School. 
It will be well for this writer, beforehe attempts to 
criticize anything, to be sure that he has carefully read 
and understood what he criticizes. His opening sent- 
ence affords conclusive proof that he has not done 
this, oris a misrepresentation. I have nowhere said 
that natives do not require improved implements. His 
laboured attempts in involved sentences to prove the 
contrary is a beautiful example of industriously raising 
up & man in buckram for the pleasure it affords to knock 
him down. 

It is kind of this writer to point out to the natives 
how they mny acquire an improved plough—* they can 
club together and buy one.’’ In his experience have 
they done so? ‘* When richer land-owners buy it, others 

oorer will very readily hireit for a reasonable sum,” 
§ this too within his experience? I will give you 
mine, I have an iron plough and I know that its 
owner will very readily give it gratis for use amongst 
the villagers if only to overcome their prejudices and 
to popularize it. Not only is no application for it 
made, but once when I wanted buffaloes to work it, 
and offered to hire them, Iwas told that if it was to 
work the iron plough no buffaloes were available, but 
if for the native plough Iconld have buffaloes without 
any payment. Though I have had the plough in use for 
about 3 years it has never yet been worked with village 
cattle. 

Your correspondent “W. A. D.S,’’ must excuse’ me, 
though he writes with the high sanction of an Agri- 


cultural Instructor, if [I refuse to surrender my opinion 
to his, that Mr. Green did not take sufficient account 
of the difference inthe conditions of agriculture when 
he introduced ploughs worked with horses in European 
Agriculture, for the cultivation of our rice fields. heir 
unsuitability lies not in the work they do, which is emin- 
ently satisfactory, but in their weight and consequen 
unsuitability for our small breed of cattle, and for our 
muddy fields, Given a not too muddy field and a couple 
pair of good buffaloes, I would much rather use an 
iron plough than two native ploughs, both for economy 
and efficiency of work. My opinion, which is the 
result of observation and experience, as to the unsuit- 
ability of the heavy iron plough for wet cultivation, 
is endorsed by so high an authority on agriculture 
as Professor Wallace of the Edinburgh University, 
who is now in our midst and with whom I had the 
privilege of discussing ploughs and their work. He 
agrees with me that the native plough does the 
work expected of it, and that the only objection to 
it is its narrow furrow. Widen it and natives want 
uo expensive, heavy iron ploughs. The ploughs at 
present in use necessitate or at least cause the waste 
of an immense amount of human and animal power. 
Widen them and the only objection to them vanishes. 

I remember Mr. Walker’s Report mentioning that 
the yield of the field the Agricultural students worked 
would have been higher but for the floods. Was 
not the field the natives worked, so that the yield of 
both may be compared, subject to the same amount 
of damage from floods? If it was not, no com- 
parison could be drawn between the two for the 
conditions vary. 

J am much obliged to “W. A, D.S.” for recommend- 
ing me to read so advanced a book on Agriculture 
as Green’s Primer. I leave such literature to Agri- 
cultural Instructors and their ignorant village pupils. 
Sorry to disappoint “W. A.D. 8.” But his letter has 
failed to “enlighten” me. It has sorely puzzled 
me as to what he meant tosay, Let him not attempt 
the task again. I will not reply.—Truly yours, B. 


A BIG THEA LEAF FROM A HIGH ALTITUDE. 
Agra Patanas, August 23rd, 1887. 

Dear Srr,—Enclosed tea leaf does not quite come 
up to Dolosbage but it’s not a bad specimen I 
think grown at over 5,000 ft. elevation—from seed 
put into nurseries in April and planted out 
September or October 1885. 

When pulled this morning, it measured 10+in. 
by 4in.—runu both ways.—Yours faithfully,  G. 

[A beautiful leaf, the proportion of breadth to 
length showing high jAt.—Ep.|} 


COFFEE PLANTING AT LOW ELEVATIONS. 

Srm,—Can you or any of your readers kindly give 
me any information regarding the cultivation of 
coffee in valleys at the foot of mountain ranges? 
So far as my knowledge goes, coffee is in Ceylon and 
India successfully cultivated by Europeans only at 
certain elevations above the plains—and I believe 
hat the same circumstances are found requisite in 
all regions in the eastern hemisphere. I should be 
glad to hear what the obstacles are to cultivation in 
valleys at the foot of hills in India. What is the 
elevation of the plantations in Brazil? Is it 
necessary to grow colfee on the slopes of hills in 
that country ? 

I am thinking of experimenting with coffee in a 
valley in the Eastern Ghauts of India, facing the 
east with a backbone of mountains on the west— 
the soil deep loamy stuff, the lie of the ground 
the ordinary rolling slopes found in such localities ; 
elevation above the sea, 500 feet. 

Rains commence with showers in April and May, 
followed by monsoon weather in June, July, August 
and September, with a further monsoon in Noyem- 
ber and part of December. I wish to know whether 
there is anything in the elevation or lie of land 
that puts success ont of the question. I would add 
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that an experimental garden at 1,000 to 1,500 and 
above again at 2,500 feet promise well—the soil is 
80 much more promising looking at the 500 feet 
that crops ought to be far heavier, but as all the 
plantations I have ever seen are situated at higher 
elevations than this,I am in doubt whether there 
may not be some wellknown objection against low- 
country planting that Iam unacquainted with and 
which may wreck the enterprise. 

The latitude of the proposed site of experiment is 
about 17° North Latitude. 8. 

[Here in Ceylon, native coffee, unpruned, well- 
manured bushes around native huts grow and yield, 
pretty well at a little over sea level. But regular 
plantations have seldom given good results under 
2,000 feet, the favourite zone being 2,500 to 4,500 
feet. The locality in which our correspondent 
wishes to try his experiment is nearly ten degrees 
further north than Ceylon, which must make a 
considerable difference, and the soilis described as 
exceptionally rich. We should therefore feel in- 
clined to recommend a tentative experiment were it 
not for the fearful fungus pest, of which nothing is 
said.—EDp.| 


THA LEAVES. 


August 25th. 
My prAr S1r,—I don’t know if “‘ bug ” has been 
noticed on tea leaves before, but I send you two 
leaves plucked from plants growing under coffee. 
The orange, mango, lime and guava leaves were 
equally affected.—Yours, L. 
[The leaves are black with the fungus which 
ever accompanies the brown coccus. Yes: bug in 
a bad form has often been seen on tea grown 
under coffee, and the fact has been urged as an 
argument for the immediate removal of coffee under 
which tea has been planted. When this has been 
done bug has disappeared from the tea, and in 
no case that we are aware of has bug done special 
harm to tea.—Ep.] 


BUG ON 


IMPROVED PLOUGHING AND CULTIVATION 
AND THE RESULTS. ~— 
Office of the Director P. I., 
Colombo, 25th August 1887. 

Stmr,—I have the honor to annex for your in- 
formation copy of a letter No. 289 of the 13th 
instant addressed by me to the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary concerning work done at one of the new 
branch Agricultural Schools. 

As the subject is interesting to many I should 
be glad if it could find a place in your columns.— 


I am, sir, your obedient servant. 
H. W. GREEN, Director. 


No, 557. 


No. 289. Copy of letter referred to. 


From the Director of Public Instruction to the Hon. 
the Colonial Secretary, Colombo. 13th August 1887. 

Sir,—f have the honour to report that the Agri- 
cultural Instructor at Toppur in the Trincomalee district 
has reaped his first crop of paddy cultivated by the 
boys of the Toppur vernacular school under his direc- 
tions. 

2. Ordinary paddy land in the middle of a tract of 
fields cultivated by natives was selected and the results 
were :— 

(a.) For land cultivated in the ordinary native style, 
3 fold, the neighbours also getting 8 fold and 7 fold. 

(4.) For land cultivated with the imported ploughs, 
but otherwise exactly in the. native style, and with- 
out manure, 15 3-5ths fold, or as nearly as possible 
double that obtained by his neighbours with the 
native plough. 

(c.) For land where the eh was planted out 
instead of sown broadcast, as well as being ploughed 
with the imported ploughs, 108 fold, 


3. These results are I think fairly satisfactory, and 


they are guaranteed by the Vatte Vidana and Police 
Headman who checked the measuring. 

4, The results would have been better but for 
severe drought and a plague of insects. But of 
course this equally affected the neighbours, so the 
comparison of the work under the improved methods 
is not affected. 

5. The extent of ground cultivated for these experi- 
ments was approximately 3 acres.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, (Signed) H.W. Green, Director. 


MR. GREEN AND PROFESSOR WALLACE. 
Colombo, 25th August 1887. 
To the Editor of the Examiner. 


Dear Sir,—May I ask you to reprint the following 
passage from your Veyangoda correspondent’s letter 
in last night’s issue, together with my remarks upon 
it? The passage runs thus:— 

“Professor Wallace of the Edinburgh University, 
who came to Ceylon after a prolonged tour through 
India, visited Franklands Estate in this district last 
Friday. I had the advantage or meeting him, and 
conferring with him on agricultural subjects. His con- 
demnation of iron ploughs, as unsuitable for our wet 
rice cultivation, is unqualified. I do not go as far as 
the learned Professor in condemning them, for I have 
one in use for some time and have every reason to be 
pleased with its work. All I say against them is’ that 
they are too heavy for our paddy fields, and that Mr. 
Green when introducing them did not take sufficient 
account of the differeace between agriculture in the 
West and Hast, and forgot that ploughs that are con- 
sidered light on dry ground and for horses, will be 
beyond the powers of our small breed of cattle in 
muddy land, to walk on which alone is a severe task.” 

I would remark, 

1. That I have never advised an iron plough for 
wet rice cultivation. There is, therefore, no contra- 
diction between the opinion attributed to Professor 
Wallace and my own theory and practice. 

2. As regards your correspondent’s statement that 
the iron ploughs are too heavy for “muddy land, to 
walk on which alone is a severe task,” may I reiterate 
that ploughing in mud with aniron plough is useless. 

Let me repeat the directions so often given—(a) 
Plough with the iron plough about 2 months or 6 weeks 
before the rain comes (or before you turn on the 
water from your irrigation system if you have have 
one), (b) when the rain has come or when you have 
turned on your water, cross plough with the native 
plough in the mud, and follow the natives’ custom 
of cultivation prevailing in your district, which has 
generally been selected forsome goodreason. _ 

The one sole use of the iron ploughis when used in dry 
land before the mud work begins. It is an addition 
to the work done by the native cultivator, not an alter- 
ation of his work. 

As regards weight, I fancy your correspondent must 
have one of the Swedish Ploughs which require 
buffaloes. The ‘‘Oingalee” Plough which Messrs. 
Howard Brothers of Bedford have made for us, weighs 
only 393 pounds, and can be carried about anywhere on 
the shoulder. 

3. To return to Professor Wallace. I had three inter- 
views with him, and he was unsparing of his fault 
finding of the Indian iron ploughs, except one which 
he had seen at Oawnpore. This he said would do un- 
til he had devised a plough which he thought could 
easily be made, andthe principle of which he was good 
enough to explain to me, I asked himfor the name 
of this Cawnpore plough. He could not for the mo- 
ment remember it, but on seeing a photograph of our 
“ Oingalee ” plough he exclaimed, ‘“ That is almost the 
same; it will do just as well.” 

4, In the space of this letter it is not necessary 
for me to deal in detail with Professor Wallace’s 
Indian objections, beyond saying that (granted the use 
of the ‘“‘Cingalee” plough) they donot apply to the Sinha- 


lese Provinces of Ceylon, being mainly climatic,—I am, 


yours faithfully, H. W. Green, D.P.I. 
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INDIAN EXPERIENCES : 
Tae Correr Lear Diswase. 


As stated in my last paper, I returned in 1871 to 
the Wynaad from the Neilgherries, after an absence 
of some five years, to find matters relative to coffee 

lanting greatly altered. As a crowning blow to the 
Renee and prospects of the planter, leaf disease had 
taken firm hold of the plantations that had struggled 
through all the other ills that the Coffee plant is 
heir to, and was making such rapid and destructive 
progress as seemed to have paralysed the planter 
and well nigh caused him to give up in despair. 
The disease appeared first in Oeylon a year or two 
previous to the above date, then amongst the Ooffee 
estate of Travancore, the most ‘southern limit of 
Coffee cultivation in India, From Travancore the 
malady gradually travelled northwards till it reached 
Wynaad, Ooorg, Mysore, and the most northern 
limits of the industry. With regard to Oeylon, I 
believe that at the earlier stages of the leaf disease 
Dr. Thwaites unhesitatingly recorded his opinion, 
after close and careful examination of the subject, 
that the disease would only finish its march of 
destruction with the death of the last Coffee tree 
in the island; and although he subsequently modified 
this opinion, I, for one, am inclined to believe that 
Dr. - Thwaites’ first impression was a correct one. 
Itis at least quite certain that no more formidable 
enemy, or one more difficult to attack and subdue, 
has ever appeared on the earth to test the powers 
of scientists and the patience of any community of 
cultivators. To accurately describe the ravages of 
this mysterious fungoid growth on the leaves of 
the Coffee trees, and the consternation it caused 
throughout the Coffee districts of Southern India, 
is no easy task. I had seen the Potato blight in 
its worst form, as well as other kinds of plant 
diseases and injury by insects in. England, and of 
course [had come faze to face with the wide-spread 
injury caused to Ooffee plantations by bug, borer, 
drought, &c., but such an affliction as this leat 
disease, at once so rapid, devastating, and ruinous 
in its nature, I had never before seen, nor even 
dreamt of. It took a stout heart on the part of 
any planter to boldly face the difficulty, and after 
the first shock had passed over to begin courageously 
to battle with the disease and endeavour to eradicate 
it by a higher system of cultivation than he had 
previously resorted to. This was done in numerous 
instances, and large sums of money were again spent 
in artificial and other manures in order to sustain 
the vigour of the plant and, as it was supposed, to 
render it less liable to the attacks of the fungus; 
but up to the time I left the country in 1877, all 
this expenditure of energy and money had resulted 
only in a partial and limited degree of success, 

The fungus could be seen more or less on the 
leaves of the Ooffee bushes throughout the whole year, 
but the time of its greatest appearance was between 
the ending of the south-west rains—about the middle 
of September—and the end of crop-gathering—the 
end of December. At the latter date it was no 
unusual sight to see plantations denuded of leaves 
and with quantities of fruit of a greenish yellow 
colour, which refused to ripen, aud which had to 
be gathered in that state, dried in the cherry, 
an] afterwards pounded out in mortars, yielding 
Coffee of a very inferior quality. The fungus, or rust 
as it was sometimes called, first appeared on the 
leaves in the form of spots of a bright orange-red 
colour, which gradually merged into each other till 
the whole of the back of the leaf became covered 
with a thick coating of the fungus, resembling 
a red powder, staining the fingers freely when 
touched. On the first appearance of the fungus in 
the form of spots alluded to above, each spot con- 
tained a small worm about 3-l6th of an inch in 
length, which could be easily seen by the naked 
eye; but whether this little worm or maggot was 
the outcome of the growth of the fungus on which 
it fed or whother it was the attack of the insect 
ow the lowf which caused the growth of the fungus, 
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no one seemed to be able to say, but the presence 
of the insecé was an undoubted as well as a curious 
and interesting fact. As the fungoid growth spread 
on the under side of the leaf, the upper surface 
gradually became yellow, owing no doubt to the 
tissues of the leaf being destroyed and ending in 
the leaf falling. The disease was not confined to 
Ooffee under any particular condition as regards cul- 
ture, but appeared everywhere, on highly cultivated 
estates, on estates receiving cultivation only in name, 
on the trees remaining on abandoned plantations, 
and on trees that had sprung up from stray seeds 
in the jungle, so that it would appear that the 
disease was propagated by the spores floating in the 
atmosphere, detecting a congenial lodging place on 
the leaves of the Coffee plant, wherever or in what- 
ever condition found. 

An idea sprung up in the minds of a number of 
planters—after it was found that the highest cultiv- 
ation it was possible to adopt had but a limited etfect 
in checking the disease—that such a deterioration 
had taken place in the constitution of the ordinary 
Ooffee grown in Southern India- from some cause 
unknown, that it was absolutely necessary to pro- 
cure ‘‘fresh blood” in the form of a_ distinct 
species of Coffee, possessing, if possible, a more 
robust constitution, Just at that time the Liberian 
Coffee was much spoken of, and an English firm of 
nurserymen was raising plants from seed procured 
direct from the West Ooast of Africa for export to 
India or elsewhere to any one wishing to try the 
experiment, I was induced amongst others to order 
a Wardian case of plants to be sent out, which 
was done very promptly by the firm alluded to. 
The case contained seventy plants in thumb pots, 
and so admirably were they packed that every plant 
reached me ia perfect health after a voyage and journey 
covering some forty days. The case reached me in 
December. I opened it at once and shifted the 
plants, which were then only about 3 inches high, 
into larger pots; they at once started into growth, 
and by planting-out time had grown into strong, 
healthy plants of an average height of 1 foot. 
These I planted out very carefully oa a piece of good 
land on a new plantation I was then engaged in 
forming. The plants did not make much progress 
in the open ground during the continuance of the 
heavy monsoon rains; but as soon as these began 
to moderate, the plants began to grow rapidly, and 
by the time the dry weather had fairly set in had 
produced shoots of a very satisfactory growth, and 
leaves of an enormous size in comparison with the 
ordinary Ooffee of the district. As time went on I 
found traces of the leaf disease on the young Ooffee 
trees of the ordinary type, of which I had planted 
some 150,000 at the same time as the Liberian species ; 
but no appearance of disease of any kind on the 
plants from England. 

Matters grew gradually worse with the common 
species of Ooffee on the estate till at last they were 
utterly divested of every leaf and left to weather 
the ensuing hot season under bare poles as_ best 
they could. The Liberian plants resisted the disease 
for such a length of time that I thought they were 
going to be proof against it; but in this I was 
mistaken, they caught the contagion at last and 
perished more rapidly than the plants of the old 
species of the same age. This was a very disappoint- 
ing and disheartening experiment to me. It cost 
the respectable sum of 500r., or £50, which was, 
of course, thrown to the winds. I may also add 
that this particular plantation, although formed 
under the most favourable circumstances with  re- 
gard to richness of soil, abundance of water, fayour- 
able aspect, &c., had to be abandoned long before 


the period at which it ought, under ordinary 
circumstances, to have yielded its first crop, and 
this solely in consequence of the leaf disease. It 
would appear from the above experiment that the 
disease was propagated by atmospheric influences 


alone, and was not the result of any inherent weak- 
ness in the ordinary Cotfee of the district produced 
by raising plants from the samo seed for a number 
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of years, as was supposed at one time by many 
planters. 

Hstates at high elevations escaped the scourge of 
leaf disease for a considerable time after it had 
wrought such hayoe on estates at an average eley- 
ation of 3000 feet, but eventually it reached them, 
but hardly with such disastrous results, the colder 
nature of the climate at these higher elevations 
helping the plants through their season of privation. 
When an estate suffered to such an extent (I 
mean on the lower elevations) as to leave it with- 
out a single healthy leaf by the end of December— 
which was often the case—it was usual to prune 
the trees back severely, the primary shoots coming 
under this operation, which, under more favourable 
circumstances, were never touched. Manure was then 
given to the roots to the yreatest extent possible, 
and with the first rain the trees at once started 
into growth, and were quickly reclothed in verdure, 
but of course no hope could be entertained of a 
crop for the next season, the tree only producing 
fruit on the one-year-old wood. All would go well 
up to the bursting of the monsoon, and through- 
out all the rainy months. When the rains ceased 
the trees presented generally a very beautiful ap- 
pearance, covered with long freshly made shoots and 
glossy leaves, but only, alas! to succumb to the 
attacks of the fatal fungus as soon as the dry 
weather again set in, and thus the battle went on 
till the year I left India; in some instances the 
planter continuing the unequal contest season after 
season, while others, not believing that any ultimate 
good would result from such an expenditure of 
money, abandoned their properties to the indigenous 
growths of the country, which quickly obliterated 
every trace of the coffee shrub and former cultiv- 
ation. Many planters are, I am given to understand, 
even up to the present date, continuing‘ the fight, 
but with what result I am unable to say; but I 
know, that notwithstanding all the efforts to coanter- 
act this disease, they have not succeeded in driving 
it from the land. 

With one exception I never found the fungus 
attack any other plant, evenin the near neighbour- 
hood of plantations suffering from the disease. This 
exception was in the case of a large timber tree— 
Lagerstrosmia microcarpa. The leaves of this solitary. 
tree were to all appearance affected by the same 
kind of fungus, but it did not seem to spread to 
other trees, and the disease may be said to belong 
essentially to the Ooffee plant, but its origin and 
gradual dispersion over Ceylon and the Coffee 
districts of Southern India is enshrouded ia mystery. 

To make matters still worse for the Coffee planter 
of the Wynaad, if that could possibly be, the 
great Madras famine took place during the last two 
years of my sojourn in India—viz. 1876-77. This 
dire calamity resulting by some computations in the 
death of nearly six millions of human beings in the 
Madras Presidency, affected the Coffee planter in 
several ways. Labourers came in from the Mysore 
to the estates in such a wretched condition from a 
long-continued scarcity of food, that they were 
wholly unfitted for work, and in hundreds of 
instances only arrived on the plantations to die, and 
their bodies in too many cases to go withovt 
burial. Hundreds perished by the waysides, their un- 
buried bodies becoming the prey to wild animals 
of various kinds, the planters and even the repre- 
sentatives of Government itself in this wild district 
being quite unable to meet the emergency. The 
sights seen all over the district were appalling and 
revolting to the last degree, and can never be eftaced 
from my memory. lHveryeffort was made on 
the part of the planters to mitigate the distress, 


but under the circumstances they could do but 
little. Hach and every hut on the estates was 
transformed into an hospital, full of men, women, 
and children, perishing from hunger and disease, 


and receiving no response to their piteous crics for 
help. .In_ the district of Wynaad itself there was 
no actual failure of crops, as the total failure of 
the south-west monsoon in that region was never 


known, but in the Mysore country it was different, 
and as sufficient grain could not be produced in 
the Wynaad for the corsumption of the imported 
coolies, and as the, famine extended all over the 
Mysore territory, it followed that when the bands 
of labourers arrived on the Ooffee estates, if in _ 
jsome cases able to work, could find little or no 
igrain to purchase with the wages received. Grain © 
was imported at the instance of proprietors of — 
‘estates from Bombay, and even Burmah, bot only in 
insufficient quantity to supply the working portion — 
of the estate coolies, and as the district was far _ 
from the centres of Government relief arrange- 
ments, little could be done for those who were un- 
able to work, and great mortality followed in 
consequence. It was very remarkable the quiet be-— 


haviour of the labourers under these fearful circum- 


stances. No attempt was ever made to loot the 
small stores of grain on the different estates 


‘although any step in that direction could not have 


been successfully met by the planters. Seemingly, 
the natives preferred quietly to suffer starvation 
and death rather than break the law, and this was 
characteristic of their conduct, not alone in the 
Wynaad, but all over the Madras Presidency, during 
those two dreadful years. Previous to this famine 
it was the general belief that the ryots of Mysore 
had enough Raggy and other grain stored in the 
underground gramaries to last out the longest period | 
of any famine, but the fallacy of this belief was 
soon revealed after the first six months of 1876 
had passed. The English nation responded nobly to_ 
the urgent callfor help, and if I rightly remember, 
something like £600,0U0 was sent out for the relief 
of the perishing thousands. This sum together with 
that voted by. the Indian Government doubtless 
saved innumberable lives, but relief could only reach 
certain centres, such as the town of Madras and 


‘other large towns along the Jines of railways; the 
| districts 
| communication 


and towns remote from these means of 
suffering beyond the belief of all 
resident in the particular districts 
Could the terrible evils and consequences 


except those 
at the time. 


‘of an Indian famine be fully realised by all those. 
‘engaged in the legislation of the Empire, they 


would, I imagine, throw fewer obstacles in the way, 
of any scheme of irrigation or other work having, 


‘for its object the prevention of any such disaster 


as over-took a large 
during 1876-77, resulting im the death of 
six millions of the native population. 

This closes my remarks on the district of Wynaad. 
The little I have to add in my concluding papers 
will be devoted to subjects in connection with the 
Neilgherry Hiils.--~PLanrer.—Journal of Horticulture. 


portion of Southern India; 
some 
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VEGETABLE PRopUCTS OF THE CANARY ISLANDS.— 
According to a recent report from ‘Teneriffe the 
Cochineal cultivation still continues to decline, not- 
withstanding which it remains the staple article of 
export from the islands, the total quantity exported 
amounting to 1,449,698 !b., valued at £78,525. The 
average price during the year was Calculated at 
about 1s. ld. per lb., being 3d. lower in the pound 
than in 1885. Oranges and Bananas were shipped 
in great quantities for London and Liverpool. The 
exportation of the latter had considerably mereased 
over the year before, and would doubtless have 
been still greater had it not been for quarantine 
impediments on arrivals from the River Plate; 
nevertheless, some 50,000 clusters of this fruit were 
exported at the average price of 3s. per cluster, 
equal in value to about £4,400, Tobacco as an article 
of export is becoming of great impoitance in Tene- 
viffe and Grand Canary, where several factories 
have been established, which turn out considerable 
quantities of good cigars, much approved of in 
Germany, Spain, and South America. Large con- 
signments were made Jast year to Spain under 
contract with the Government.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

au ee 
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PEPPER GROWING. ) fs 
- . The cultivation of pepper though simple is an in- 
teresting one and affords ample scope for tho application 
0n intelligence of a higher order than we are generally 
ready to accord to the coolies employed in the work. 
The lines are laid out seven feet apart and the 
holes dug two feet square by over one foot deep, 
the centre of the holes being seven feet apart in 
line, At one corner of the hole a split post six 
or eight inches square is put in having about ten 
feet out of ground. The post should be of such 
wood as will not be readily eaten by white ants and 
tarred to prevent decay, for this post performs a 
very important part in the cultivation. It is usual 
to put three cuttings eighteen inches long into each 
hole in the opposite corner to the post, burying the 
cutting about six inches deep and for over a foot 
in length; it then throws out lateral roots from 
all the joints that are under ground which gives it 
ample strength to procure nourishment from the soil 
it is placed in. The cuttings are taken from the 
tops of the vine and are usually put in the grouud 
to root before being planted out, The vines come 
into bearing in 24 to 3 years and average half 
a catty to the vine for the first crop, imereasing 
to three catties in the fifth year. A vine is in 
full bearing when 6 to 7 years old, but continues 
to increase year by year if manured and not allow- 
ed to over-run or overbear itself in any one year. 
A fair average crop I am told is 20 piculs to the 
acre and a goodcrop 28 piculs to the acre. Of this 
product there are two crops a year. Black pepper 
is simply the berries dried. The white come from 
the ripest berries which are let lie in a heap for 
some days to ferment, when the skias are removed 
by the coolies trampling amongst them; they are 
then washed and dried upon an improvised drying 
apparatus on which they are spread with a slow fire 
beneath. In order to make the vine throw out later- 
als and spread, .it is topped when about two feet 
high. Such briefly is a sketch of the pepper cult- 
ure, barring manuring, weeding, and cost of laying 
out a garden, which I believe all included for the 
first three years does not exceed $100 per acre. 
The gambier is grown simultaneously with the pepper 
in order that the refuse may be used as manure for 
the latter. Like the areca palm and coconut of 
Muar, pepper and gambier are the staple products 
of this part of Johore, but are not confined to this 
part of the territory, being grown I believe at Sedilli 
on the Hast and Batu Pahat on tho west. But as 
showing the large quantity now raised I find that 
nearly two-thirds ot the exports of these articles 
fro Singapore are produced in Johore.—Straits 
Mess . 
—-_>___—_ 


NEW VARIETIES OF VANILLA. 

A small trial shipment of vanilla pods of a kind 
not hitherto seen on our market, arrived in Lon- 
don a few days ago, and was placed in the, show- 
room of a firm of Mincing Lane  drug-brokers 
for inspection, The pods are from four to eight 
inches in length and from one to two inches in 
width, deep brown in colour and of a rather dis- 
agreeable rancid odour, possibly caused by the oil in 
which they have been steeped. The vanilla does not 
belong to the p/anifolia species, which is the sort 
generally met with on this market, but may be the 
fruit of the Vanilla palmarum or V. aromatica varieties 
which are known to flourish in Brazil, from which 
country the shipment in question is said to have been 
imported, The pods are entirely devoid of “ frost,” 
and it is very unlikely that, in the condition in which 
they are offered at present, they will at all secure 
a favourable reception. But it is by no means im- 

ossible that the growers may improve their product 

y paying greater attention to its cultivation and 
propsration for the European market, and in that case 
the ungainly-looking sample now offered to our buyers 
may prove to be the predecessor of regular and 
marketable supplies. The pods somewhat resemble a 
specimen described some years ago by Mr, Charbonuier, 
in the Répertoire de Lharmaciwe as the product of 
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Guadeloupe, in which island it had been cultivated 
for several years, and whence consignments varyin& 
from 150 to 2,000 kilos. per annum have been shipped 
to French ports, where it sold at about one-half tho 
price of Bourbon vanilla. Shipments of Brazilian 
vanilla have also been received in France from time 
to time, but the quality gave no satisfaction, and the 
supplies have also been of @ spasmodic character. 
Most of the so-called vanillon sold on the French 
markets is also said to be a Brazilian product. Its 
use is almost confined to perfumery purposes. 

It would certainly seem that there is room for an 
extension of the sources of supply of vanilla, provided 
the cultivation of the plant be conducted with care, 
and the fruit prepared in a manner suitable to the 
taste of the European market. The planters of Réunion 
and Mauritius have contrived to do this, with the 
result that a thriving vanilla industry has been created 
in these islands, the former of which now produces 
perhaps 100,000 lbs, vanilla per annum, and the Jatter 
more than half that quantity. Mexican vanilla, the 
best variety known, is mostly consumed in the United 


_ States, which couutry imports nearly 100,000 lbs. of 


vanilla yearly, In Java, Ceylon, and several of the 
Polynesian Islands, vanilla is to some extent success- 
fully cultivated; but it will probably be a long time 
before the yield of these islands becomes an ap- 
preciable factor in'the trade. The eastern coast of 
Madagascar appears to possess @ soil eminently suitable 
for vanilla cultivation, but capital and skilled labour 
are required to develop the industry. As yet no 
particular effort has been made to create a trade in 
the product, but it is said that in some purts of 
the island the cultivation of the plant is increasing 
rapidly. 

The extension of vanilla cultivition in various foreign 
countries should be beneficial to the London market. 
Hitherto tria] shipments of new vanillas have generally 
been directed to Bordeaux, but the French Government, 
in the protective mood which at present ‘istinzuishes 
them, have just laid before the Chamber of Deputies 
a Bill imposing an additional duty of 416f. per 100 
kilos, (about 1s. 6d. per Ib.) on all foreign vanil as, 
irrespective of the duty of 4167. per 100 k.los. which 
is already levied upon all vanillas alike. Of course 
the doubling of the import duty on the foreign article 
is intended to secure to the vanilla-growers in Réunion 
(or Bourbon), which is a French colony, the monopoly 
of the market in the mother country. The result of 
the new impost will probably be to direct to London 
such consignments of Mauritius and, perhaps, Mexican 
vaiilla as have hitherto found their way to Bor- 
deaux. And if the vanilla cultivation in Mada- 
gascar should increase the produce from _ that 
island, which has not as yet been incorporated in 
the territories of the Frénch Republic, it will probably 
also be shipped to London, and to this port also 
shipments from Brazil and the Australasian islands 
will eventually find their way, So far as we are 
concerned there is, therefore, no cause for grumbling. 
It should be added that the French Government, to 
do the thing thoroughly, propose to place a duty of 
104f. per kilo, (about 36s. per lb.) on vanillin or 
artificial vanilla made in France, and 208f. per kilo. 
on foreign vanillin, The present market value of 
vanillin, which is mostly imported from Ge many, is 
about 900f. per kilo. (10s. per oz.),—Chemist and 
Druggist. 

—_——_———__—_ 

ABOUT MAHOGANY AND OTHER PLANTS 
we find the following information in the proceedings 
of the Madras Agri-Horticultural Society :— 

Read the following letter from D. Morris, 
Assistant Director, Royal Gardens, Kew, dated 
May, 1887:— 

‘“Mr. Thiselton Dyer has received your lotter of the 
9th ultimo, and has carefully noted its contents. As 
he is now very buzy with general administration 
work consequent upon the beginning of the new -fiicial 
year, he has asked me to acknowledge your kindness 
and to say that we are very pleased to heir good 
accounts of the mahogany seed last sent. It would 

be, as you say, @ very desirable arrangement to got 
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the seed over so as to sow it in the hot weather, 
but unfortunately the pods only ripen in the West 
Indies about March to May, and hence the seed 
cannot possibly reach you much before August or 
September. I secured the last lot while I was 
travelling through the islands, and we shall get a 
small lot this year, not nearly so much as previously. 
It is strange that at Barbados, where the maho- 
gany has been introduced within the last hundred. 
years or so, it has established itself freely everywheve 
and forms thickets of self-sown saplings. The large 
trees seed most abundantly in this island, and it is 
much easier and more convenient to get mahogany 
seed fram Barbados than either Jamaica or British 
Honduras: although in the latter places the tree is 
indigenous and the timber exported as an article of 
commerce. The difference is that the Barbados trees 
grow in the open and with a smooth surface under- 
neath them, when the seed can be readily gathered. 
In the forests of British Honduras, the mahogany 
trees are of such large size and their surroundings 
so dense and over-grown that it is almost impossible 
to gather seed or get at the pods before they burst, 

‘“We shall be sending you some more seeds shortly 
from a supply now on its way from Barbados. 

“Tam glad to find that the tree Tomato is be- 
coming established in Southern India; the chief points 
about it are, if it is to be eaten raw, it should be 
dead ripe, if to be cooked all the seeds should be 
carefully removed. 

“Dr. Shortt sent here some preserve made from 
fruits raised. by him, and it was very good. I dare 
povien curries and chutneys it might be very use- 
ful. 

“You appear to be rather badly off in India for 
good fruits, and there was little or nothing shown 
in this way at the Oolonial and Indian Exhibition. 
Dr, Bonavia has prepared a paper on Indian fruits 
which will probably be read before the Society of 
Arts. This is a useful summary of the subject which 
will do good. i : 

“Our Bulletin is becoming more widely known, 
and we look forward to a useful career for it. I 
enclose a circular respecting it, which will show that 
it can be ordered through any booksellers in case 
members of your Society wish to see it. 

“There is a variety of Moringa pierygosperma known 
as IM. concanensis. Do you think this is your plant ? 
We should be glad of specimens. We have no seed 
of M. aptera, but we may be able to spare’ you a 
plant later. 

“As Gamble is likely to be home soon, we shall 
discuss the Memecylon with him. It quite possible 
specimens may have been’ selected by:\him already. 
We have a single: plant of Rhamnus! Purshiana and 
we shall try and establish a few cuttings from it.” 


Read also the following letter from Mr. Morris, . 


dated 9th May, 1887:— 

“Since writting to you on the..;......1 find that we 
have one or two plants of Moringa aptera that are 
now in the resting stage, and we are happy to for- 


ward them in'a small ‘tin box, by post,.in the hope . 


that they will reach you safely. You will notice 
that the young plants have a very distinct bulb, 
which no coubt enables them to survive the prolonged 
drought of the Sinai desert: Dr. Schweinfurth, when 
at Kew last summer, mentioned that the Bedouins 
use the bulbs of this plant regularly as an article 
of food; and, indeed, on trying them here they were 
very similar to a succulent turnip or radish and if 
once the plant were naturalized in Southern India 
you would have a very agreeable salad, well adapued 
to the driest parts of India, while, at the same 
time, you would:have an oil plant of great value,” 

Recorded with many thanks. 

Vil.—Read the following letter from the Rev. G. 
Richter, dated, Mercara, 17th June, 1887 :— 

“By to-day’s post, I send you a specimen of the 
Lyayrostis dbyssinica, the seed of which I got from 
you at the end of February, and which I put down 
on the 1st March in two beds of different soil, the 
one being dryer and less rich than the other. The 
seed germinated very freely on tho third day and 


soon presented the appearance of a rich verdant 
cornfield, the moister bed excelling in luxuriance, 
In the beginning of May the plants, then 18 inches 
to 2 feet high flowered, and towards the end of the 
month turned yellow, and, as the monsoon set in on 
the 3rd June, I cut the crop, which, however, 
proved useless for grain, but was most eagerly eaten 
as. dainty food by my cattle. I kept a little seed 
to make another trial after the monsoon, so as to 
give it the full benefit of the dry weather at har- 
vest time. 

‘© At the end of May I had the pleasure of watching 
the development of the extraordinary and curious 
flower of an Amorphophallus sp. (?) in my garden, 
whither I had transplanted the root with its four 
feet high snake like marked stem, with culminating, — 
large, palmate leaves, three years ago from a jungle 
in South-Ooorg. The herbaceous stem having died 
down after the rains for two successive seasons, this 
year no stem appeared, but the flower unfolded di- 
rect from the root, the purply top of the spadix 
appearing first and then the leathery spathe sur- 
rounding it. The spadix with its peculiar conical 
top, reached a height of 15 inches, and the diameter 
of the spathe expauding like an inverted hat, 11 
inches. When the unisexual flowers arranged in two 
distinct belts around the fleshy spike, the female 
flowers being below, were fully matured, the plant 
emitted for one whole day a most fcetid smell, like 
rotten meat, and on examining the flower, I found a — 
number of. blue-bottle flies attracted to it and crawl- — 
ing over the spike, no doubt assisting in the process 
of fertilization. The offensive smell completely ceased 
the following day, but then also the whole flower 
rapidly decayed. The development of the flower 
from its first appearance above ground til] its maturity _ 
took just four weeks, and with the setting in of 
the rains the flower rotted away.” bf 
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THE OULTIVATION OF DRUGS IN ASSAM. 

Mr. Oswin Weynton, a gentleman who has been a ~ 
resident in Assam for about twenty years, recently 
delivered a lecture on the commercial products of that . 
province tothe members of the Hast India Associ- . 
ation, and pointed out that the country is.capable of - 
almost unlimited development. Mr. Weynton considers . 
that an intelligent, energetic young man of sound phys- — 
ique, and possessed of 2 minimum capital of 4,0007- 
(a. condition which, we fear, will considerably reduce 
the number of eligible emigrants), could not look for 
a more certain competence than by starting as a planter 
in Assam, That country, which covers an extensive 
area in the north-eastern corner of British India, and. 
is at present mainly known in Europe as a tea-produc- 
ing district, might, if cultivated on scientific and modern 
principles, become a source of supply of a large number 
of articles which ‘are at present ‘derived from other 
parts of the British dominions or from foreign countries: 

The obstacles to the development of Assam are in the” 
first place, want of capital; secondly, the absence of)” 
railway communication with the outer world; and’ | 
thirdly, the scarcity of labour, and consequent high) 
rates of wages. The latter difficulty might be obviated 
by the immigration of labourers from Bengal or 
Burmah, or of Chinese; and the subject of railway con- 
struction throughout Assam is receiving the “ serious at= 
tention of Government,” whatever that may be worth, 
Among the products of the country in which Mr. 
Weynton thinks that profitable business might be 
created are many of pharmaceutical interest, besides ” 
tea; indiarubber (for which the soil seems especially 
suitable in many parts), silk, and tobacco. 

The cultivation of arrowroot, tapioca, sago, and 
sugar is not considered likely to become profitable 
at present, but indigo planting would doubtless prove’ ” 
a satisfactory source of revenue. The drainable 
swamps possess a soil admirably adapted for the growth) |” 
of the plant, while the heavy dew falling up to the 
end of February would bring it to maturity by the 
middle of May; and the manufacture, by the aid of — 
artificial irrigation, might be finished before the regular — 


_ rains set in in mid-June. v3 a 
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Lac products might yield another source of revenue 
though the depreciation of shellac renders it doubt- 
ful, we think, whether it would pay Englishmen to 
invest money in this industry at the present time. 

The lac insect (Coccus lacca ) abounds in the jungle, 
being of the best quality in the neighbourhood of the 
Khassia Hills. It is also found on the north side of 
the Assam Valley proper, enorusting the branches of 
® variety of shrubs about foar feet from the ground, 
and in the densest underwood, so that, for successful 
propagation, dampness and shade are requisite. The 
insects with which to stock a plantation should be col- 
lected in November in their lac-cells, about 40 lbs. of 
the latter per acre being required. This lac is affixed 
to the trees of the plantation, and the insects left 
to propagate. The increase of cell-formation soon be- 
comes apparent. At first a streak of crimson draws 
out from the pieces of lac, which, if inspected with 
a magnifying-glass will be found to be a column of 
insects; then the colour deepens and the size increases 
each insect forms a separate cell and begins to exude 
the tough substance, until by the end of the rains it 
becomes necessary, in many cases, to support the 
branches weighed down by the incrustation. A year 
after the introduction of the insect, each tree yields 
an average of 8 lbs. of lac, or 6 lbs. of clean seed 
lac, the present price of which, in the London mar- 
ket, at 40s. per cwt., gives a gross return of 144l. 
per acre. The lac is pounded small, washed in 
‘water witha little unslaked lime, dried under shade, 
packed in chests of 56 or 112 lbs,, and sent direct 
to London; and as there is a growing preference among 
dealers and manufacturers for seed lac in lieu of 
‘shellac, the expense of converting the former into 
the latter need not be attempted. 

Ginger and turmeric, if well cultivated and pre- 
pared for the market with care, can be grown in 
Assam at a considerable profit. At present they are 
reared in a desultory manner in almost every village, 
but so little care is bestowed upon the culture and 
drying that only a very low price is obtained in the 
local bazaars. Generally the roots receive a super- 
ficial washing, are then smeared with fresh cow-dung, 
and hung in baskets or spread on trays among the 
rafters of the native huts, the ascending smoke 
doing the rest. The dried root consequently is dirty, 
shrivelled, and, despite the constant smoke invariably 
riddled with the bamboo-borer insect. It was proved, 
however, by experiments on one of the Sylhet plantations 
about twenty yearé ago, that if properly cured 
Assam ginger will command a price nearly equalling 
that paid for the best Jamaica ginger, and Mr. 
Weynton says it might be worth, perhaps, to extract 
the essential oil on the spot and only ship the 
latter. 

Anise and star anise are found in abundance in 
Assam, the one under the name of Mahori, the 
latter under that of Badian. Among the low hills 
round Gowhatti, and in the forests of the Khassia 
and Naga Hills, sufficient seedlings of anise for 
stocking can be easily procured, but considerable care 
is required in transporting them, and this should be 
done during the cold weather, the plants lifted with 
as much earth round the roots as can conveniently 
be carried. As the object with anise is to obtain 
as luxuriant a foliage as possible, high cultivation 
and copious manuring should be restored to; the 
plant may be put in 4 feet by 4 feet—the same dis- 
tance as tea, buvif the district in which the plant- 
ation is situated is more than ordinarily subject to 
visitations of blight and red spider, it will be prudent 
to plant somewhat wider—say 5 feet by 5 feet; for 
the quality of the oil will be adversely affected by 
the presence of deceased leaves. Anise leaves should 
be gathered like tea, and pluckings take place in dry 
weather only. The leaves may be subjected to a 
light rolling, so as to break the cells, and the oil 

ressed out or extracted by distillation. The oil may 

@ shipped in small casks or bottles, the latter being 
always easily procurable in the growing districts. 

For the cultivation ef star anise or badian, a manure 
containing a high percentage of phosphates, such as 
limestone, bones, or animal offal, answers best. The 


seed, or rather fruit, is of course the principil prodact, 
but the bark of the badian is almost equally rich ia 
aromatic constituents, Both seed and bark may be 
lightly crushed and infused io alcohol or distilled in 
the usual manner. The flavour of anise preparations 
is s0 pungent that the house set apart for their mani- 
pulation should be kept distinct from all buildings 
devoted to other manufactures, and the people employed 
in the anise business should be retained for that special 
purpose. Natives are proverbially careless, so that 
strict vigilance to prevent interchange of the tea and 
aniseed baskets must be specially guarded against. 
Scented tea is all very well in its way, but impregnated 
with the powerful odour of anise it would find scant 
favour either with dealers or the general consumer. 

Andropogon Schananthus, or Ghundho bina, as the 
Bengalis term it, is a small stunted-looking shrub 
that is found under the hills on the south side of the 
two valleys now forming Assam. It is well-knownin 
Ceylon and Southern India, and from its fresh-gathered 
leaves is distilled the lemon-grass oil of commerce ; 
in its native state Ghundho is rather barren, bfit well 
manured and cultivated it responds to generous - 
treatment, and repays those who raise it. The prun- 
ing is much the same as that demanded for other leaf- 
producing crops; even the coarse, older leaves are 
impregnated with the essence, but care must be ex- 
ercised to avoid over-plucking. The plant should be 
allowed to attain six feet in height before plucking, 
and as soon as signs of exhaustion, such as drooping 
of the lower leaves, become apparent, an interval of 
rest should be accorded. It should not be touched from 
October to April, and only on bright, warm days. If 
tire is used the heat must be low, buta brighter and 
clearer oil is obtained if a glass retort is employed, so 
arranged as to revolve slowly inthe full beams of the 
sun, otherwise the product is streaked with films of 
dark muddy lives that will detract considerably from 
its market value. The plant may be propagated from 
layers, cuttings, or separation of the roots, but is 
sufficiently abundant to provide independent saplings 
for stock without recourse being had to the above 
somewhat tedious methods of multiplication. Hither 
bottles or half-maund tins may be used for the first 
exportations. The refuse, after all oil has been ex- 
tracted, is liable to ferment and beoome offensive, and 
should therefore be burnt without delay. 

Cajuput (Melaleuca cajaputi Roxb.), a small tree some- 
what resembling the weeping willow, is found mostly at 
the entrance of ravines, but it might be procured from the 
Tipperah Hills, or from any other locality in which 
ruined temples are found, for in such places it 
was formerly carefully propagated by the priests, 
who had a knowledge of its medicinal virtues, though 
they seldom extracted the oil, but applied the 
hot, bruised leaves for sprains, bruises, and rhevm- 
atism. The tree reaches maturity in its fourth 
year, but the young shoots may be constantly 
cropped, and in this manner returns may be had 
eighteen months after planting. The leaves should 
be collected in fine hot weather, from April to 
September, lightly rolled, chopped, macerated iu 
water for twelve hours, atrained, and placed in a 
glass or enamelled still. The productis a light green 
or bluish tinged, limpid oil, which, as it is apt to 
discolour if exposed to light, should be packed as 
soon as possible. There is a large local demand for 
cajuput oil, not only in Assam, but also in the 
neighbouring state of Munnipoor and in Burmah, and 
probably the whole production could be sold to 
supply local wants. The cost of cultivating the 
plants is very small, the preparation inexpensive, 
and the returns handsome. The plant may be grown 
on almost any soil above swamp mark, scattered 
about in unused plots, and should be placed in 
groups large enough to afford leaves for one day’s 
systematic plucking. 

Another plant which might be profitably cultivated 
is the Gynocardia odorata, or Ta-fung-yu of China, which 
yields the so-called Ohaulmoogra oil of commerce 
The oil was previously expressed by the inmates of 
the gaols in the Sylhet district, but trees are 
found wherever there is an intact primeval forest 
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Ohaulmoogra oil, under the name of Ta-fung-yu, 
is a very large article of trade with Ohiaa, where 
for ages it has been regarded as a specific in 
syphilitic diseases, and all over the Hast, where cut- 
aneous waladies are so prevalent, unbounded faith 
in its virtues exists, and 60 esteemed is in Persia 
and the countries adjacent, that at Shiraz and 
Bushire one rupee per oz, is readily paid for it. 
Ringworm, from which new-commeree from Europe 
to Assam almost universally suffer, rapidly yields 
to the mixture of chaulmoogra and cinnabar. The 
Gynocardia edorata blossoms in April and May, and 
th- fruit, which takes the form of an oblong nut— 
not much dissimilar in shape to a Brazil nut—ripens 
towards the end of the rains, is smooth, and of a 
greyish colour, yielding, on cold pressure, 10 per 
eent of rather thick resinous oil. Although 
it bears in the fifthor sixth year the tree attains 
the size of a full-grown mango, 60 that wide plant- 
ing is necessary, but beneath its shade other plants 
may be raised. The residual cake is unfit for cattle 
feeding because of its nauseating qualities; although 
pigs readily consume it without any apparent delet = 
erious effect. < 

The Dipterocarpus trees, which yield the oily gurjun 
resin havé now become very scarce in the access- 
ible parts of Assam, but are still extant in the outly- 
ing jungles, which will have to be explored by intend. 
ing settlers. It will be well to resort to the raising 
of the trees from seed, although they are slow of 
growth, and those which are fit for tapping are pre- 
sumedly some forty to fifty years old. Of late years 
the gatherers have not only tapped the trees to death, 
but in many cases actually felled them, but even now 
gurjun is still found in the deep valleys of the 
Looshai Hills, and reported by the inhabitants to abound 
far in the interior, the exude resin finding its way to 
the marksts on the Ohittagong side of those hilis. A 
considerable number of uutouched trees may also be 
noticed in the valley of the Kopoli and also in the 
for-st about the Brahmakhoond. The seeds ripen in 
Oct ber, and should be sown as fresh as they ean be 
procured, for they rapidly lose their germinating power. 
From mature trees the resin may be abstracted any 
time from November to May in the following manner :— 
One or more oblong perpendicular holes are made at 
a convenieat distance from the ground—2 feet long by 
6 inches broad—cutting well imto the body of the tree 
through the bark; at the lower end a cup-like cavity 
must be scooped out of sufficient capacity to hold a 
fluid quart; fire is then introduced and kept ap with 
charcoal tor from two tothree hours until the cavity 
is thoroughly well charred; on cooling the gurjun 
commences to trickle out needing baling night and 
morning. The yield per annum from a fully matured 
tree—maturity being approximately indicated by a 
height of 70 feet, and girth 4 feet from the base, of 
18 feet—was 3846 lbs. Gurjun oil is the best varnish for 
all woods known throughout the East, and mixed with 
ground sulphate or copper and boiled to the consistenoy 
of a syrup, is an excellent preservative against 
dampness and insects. It is also used as a 
cosmetic, and mixed with neem-tree leaves as a poultice. 
Oa-tor-oil may be easily obtained as a by-product in 
suk culture being yielded by the seeds of the plants 
on which the silkworms feed. So-called “cold drawn ’”’ 
castor-oil which fetches the highest price is now 
largely used in soap-making and even in confection- 
ery, and these employments, added to its use in medi- 
cine, will in all probability keep up the demand. 
The residual cake, dried in the sun, findsa market 
in Calcutta, 

Croton Tiglium, the “ Jummul ghuti’’ of the natives, 
is very plentiful in Assam, abounding in the drier 
districts to such an extent as to require frequent weed- 
ing out; Linseed and mustard algo abound, but their 
cultivation, except in a few instances should be left 
to natives. The same may be said as regards the 
cultivation of cotton, which, under existing circum- 
stances, offers but little inducemert to Europeans, but 
as immigration rendered feasible by rail communica- 
tion, sets eastward, matters may, and no doubt will 
alter, Careful calevlation based on experiments con- 


ducted over three years in the Jaintia Hills show that 
the fibre may be expected to return a profit of id. 
per lb. on that purchased from the hillmen, but an 
additional profit might be looked for from the oil and 
cake, If the seed can be obtained fresh, about 8 
per cent of oil may be pressed from it, and the 
returns will be found highly profitable, especially as 
the demand for cotton-seed oil is rapidly growing. 
The residual cake also finds a good demand in the 
country and for export. 

As the development of Assam proceeds many 
drugs will no doubt be discovered in the country 
which may form profitable articles of export to 
Europe. It is well-knownnow, for instance, that 
Cinchona crispa grows wild on the summit of the 
forest-clad cliffs overlooking the plains of Sylhet 
and Cachar at an elevation of some 1,500 feet, 
while ipecacuanha is found in abundance in the 
Larnai Valley, within a dozen miles of Shillong, 
though neither of the latter plants are likely to 
be successfully cultivated below the elevations indic- 
ated as their true habitat. 

The terrestrial orchid that yields the aromatic pods 
of vanilla, though better grown at 1,000 feet or 2,000 
feet above sea-level, may, with care and attention to 
keeping the young roots clear of ants and other insects, 
be successfully raised in the Assam plains and trained 
on the stems of the areca. Bael fruit may be intro- 
duced from native gardens, but as the best is grown 
about Dacca, seed should be imported thence. Bael 
will yield in the seventh year, and the pulp, con- 
tained in a hard calabash, which, beaten up with 
sugar and strained through coarse muslin, has a reg- 
ulating effect upon the bowels is specially valuable in 
choleraic complaints. Anglo-Indian chemists manu- 
facture a dried preparation of this fruit called dietetic 
bael; but much of the virtue of the pulp is lost 
during the process, and for export the form of preserve 
should invariably be adhered to. 

Nuxvomica, under the name of Koochela, is found 
growing wild in many parts of Assam, especially in 
Cachar, and as the natives all know the tree, the 
fruit may be obtained in any quantity without 
trouble. The seeds need simply be dried in the sun 
and packed in tea-chests for export. 

Oassia lignea is also indigenous on the Assam hills, 
and the true cinnamon was introduced successfully, 
though only for experimental purposes about 1867. 
The products of the neem tree, which are in high 
repute among native medical practitioners, may also 
possibly in future find a sale in Europe. One of the 
most promising branches to which a European settler 
in Assam cuuld devote his attention is apiculture, 
the remunerative character of which has been fully 
demostrated in all semi-tropical countries where it 
has been carried out intelligently, Systematic api- 
culture is at present confined to one Assamese village 
only, the insects being so numerous throughout the 
country that native collectors have hitherto been 
content to simply search the jungles for combs. If 
properly constructed hives were established in the 
shade of the Ficus elastica, the cultivation of that tree 
could be carried on side by side with apiculture. 
Orange groves are also excellent plantations in which 
to keep bees. The hives must be double the size 
employed in England, as swarms measuring five feet 
in length are by no means uncommon. At the end 
of the year little difficulty will be experienced in 
any part of the province in finding a swarm, but 
the removal to the hive must be undertaken by 
Europeans conversant with the process, as both nerve 
and patience are needed.—Chemist and Druggist. 


Se ere 
AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 


(Special Letter.) 
\ Paris, August 6. 
The population of France is close on 38 millions; 
of this total 21 millions are engaged in agriculture, 
a profession in which 100 milliards of francs are in- 
vested. France is a country of small cultures, the 
general size of farms is a mean average; large hold- 
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ings are rare. What measures are taken to instruct 
these millions in their calling and how do such work ? 
Tt was only about 1790 that legislators gave a serious 
thought to agriculture. It was then proposed to nomin- 
ate a special minister to take charge of that im- 
portant branch of national wealth. Later, other pro- 
jects were mooted, as the founding of farmers’ societies, 
prize meetings and practical instructors to make known 
the advantages of sowiog wheat in autumn. 

Prussia was earlier in the field, as Frederick II. 
between 1763 and 1788, expended 160 million francs 
on agricultural schools and yet Prussia both in clim- 
ate, soil and resources was much inferior to France. 
Indeed, after the battle of Ienain 1806, Prussia al- 
though defeated and numbering but 7 millions of 
population, immediately founded the famous agricul- 
tural school at Moeglin with Thaér for director. 
Tallyrand presented to the Oonstituent Assembly a 
project for agricultural education, and Lavoisier ap- 
plied his chemical discoveries on his Vendomois estate. 
But it is to KF, de Neutchateau, which reverts the 
honor of suggesting the Agronomical Institute or 
university in 1800 and which was realized half a 
century later. 

The Revolution and the Napoleonic wars left France 
no time for the arts of peace. The restored Bourbons 
did nothing for agricultural education. The only 
effort in that sense during their reign was by Mathier. 
de Dombsale, whose name is a household word with 
French farmers. In 1818, he established at Roville near 
Nancy, a kind of experimental and model farm of 
260 acres and with difficulty obtained by subscription 
a sum of 45,000 fr. to work his plans. He translated 
the works of Thaér and Sir John Sinclair. The in- 
stitution disappeared in 1842, but Dombsale had left 
his mark; he succeeded in popularizing the three- 
course rotation and of substituting a root crop for 
the idle fallow. He implanted also numerous other 
good points of husbandry, and above all, he formed 
pupils to propagate his ideas, the most eminent of 
whom was M, Reiffel, the founder of the Regional 
School of Agriculture at Grand Jouan in the department 
of the Loire-Inférieure, and, which is at present 
flourishing. 

In 1792, it was suggested that the elements of agri- 
culture be taught once a week in the primary or 
national schools. Both the teachers and the populations 
etitioned for that advantage, but nothing came 
rom this excellent intention, And strange, in 1833 
when Guigot propounded his vast scheme of national 
education, he completely overlooked the paramount 
claims of agriculture. It was only in 1838 the idea 
was boldly taken in hand, when Parliament was asked 
to attach chairs of agriculture to the normal or train- 
ing schools for teachers. It was but logical to de- 
mand that to teach agriculture the teacher should 
himself be taught. This plan was sanctioned by a 
decree in 1839 aud a few Departmental Training Schools 
had their professor of ayriculture and school-farm, 
At best it was only an experiment. 

Five days after the successful revolution of 1848, 
& decree was published to enforce that of 1839 re- 
lative to agricultural professorships being attached to 
the normal colleges; it was also urged to teach the 
principles of rural economy iv the national schools. 
The authorities were still handicapped by the political 
situation of the country. Louis Philippe’s government 
had granted subsidies to three agricultural colleges 
created by private enterprize—Grignon, Grand Jouan 
and La Saulsiic, helped school-farms and nominated in- 
Spectors of agriculture. But it was M. Tourret, Minister 
of Agriculture, who, in 1848, brought forward a vast 
scheme for agronomical education. It was to embrace 
three degrees like the general instruction of the 
country—primary, secondary and superior. In other 
words model-farm schools, regional or departmental 
colleges and a Central University or Agronomical 
Institute. The base of this plan exists. 

The farm-schools were to bring home, and on the 
spot practical improvements to the cultivators; they 
were directed by competent teachers and mauaged 
at their own risks and perils; conducted in accord- 
ance with and subject to official programmes and 


inspection; pupils were to remain three or four years ; 
were admitted by local jury who granted them certi- 
ficates on leaving, the State’s aid was limited to an 
annual donation of 250 fr. per pupil. 

Above the farm-school was the regional or de- 
partments’ Agricultural College, of which that at 
Grand Jouan founded in 1810. was the type. These 
colleges were to represent a well-defined and amelior- 
ated type of culture, harmonizing with a group of 
deportments or a region; science was to march 
here hand in hand with practice; the state worked them 
at its own expense; conducted experiments, and the 
pupil boarders paid 750 fr. a year; there were a few 
sizarships reserved for the prize pupils of the farm- 
schools, all pupils had to give a certain time to the 
labors of the farm. 

The third degree or superior was the Agricultural 
University or Agronomical—the more generic aid milder 
term—Institute. It was to effect for agriculture what 
the other high schools did for the army, engineers 
and manufcturers. The graduates were somewhat like 
architects, who are not compelled to be masons or 
carpenters; or as the engineer, not required to work 
at the anvil. The institute was to turn out men 
capable of grasping the whole range of theoretic and 
scientfic farming economy and the best professors in 
the land were to be engaged, Students were to re- 
main two yearsat the institute; on the expiration of 
which, diplomis were accorded by a jury of ex- 
aminers, and three of the most successful were em- 
ployed by the Government to report on the farming 
of a foreign country or on a home mission, In De- 
cember 1848, the Government allocated crown lands at 
Versailles for this institute, and named 9 professors 
it had ia 1851 upwards of 51 pupils and 150 free 
auditors. It was suppressed in 1852, being not only 
considered expensive, but its range of studies too 
high and not suited for the small properties of 
France. On this point Boussingault pertinently observed 
progress is propagated from high to low—even to 
the utmost limits, but it never remounts. 

In 1850, only two regional colleges were in ex- 
istence, Grignon near Paris founded by Auguste Bella 
and a joint stock company in 1830, and that of 
Grand Jouan in Britany also a private speculation, 
The college of Saint-Angean in the centre of France, 
in a mountainous and pastoral region closed, and that 
of Saulsaic was trausferred and recast into the pre- 
sent institution of Montpellier. For a time the farm 
schools were very popular, but they became enveloped 
in the net-work of abuses which prevailed during 
the sinking days of the second Empire. In July 1875, 
the first reform of agricultural education after an 
inquiry took place in 1875; the aim was the suppression 
of the farm-schools—at one time they numbered 59— 
now only 19—and the organisation of ‘ Practica 
Schools of Agriculture ’”’ as now existing. These are tol 
be established by three or four departements clubbing 
together and to be worked at the risks and perils 
of the director. The State only pays the educational 
staff; if very poor, however, it will aid a little in 
the material organization. The minister of agriculture 
selects the farm, fixes the price of boarding; pros 
gracames and type of culiure to be followed. A local 
council superintends the working, and certificates of 
competency are granted to the pupils, and which, as 
in the case of after colleges, accord the couscript to 
serve one instead of five years under the flag. There ara 
16 of these practical schools, and the average number 
of professors to each varies from 6 to 12—Ohemistry, 
Zotechny, Botany, Physics, Book-keeping, Horticulture 
&c. are some of the branches taught. 

In 1876, the legislature revived the Agronomical In- 
stitute, but fixed itin Paris instead of Versailles. It 
has an experimental farm at Vincennes close tothe 
Alfort Veterinary Oollege of 250 acres—not destined, 
however to turn out either agricultural laborers or even 


working farmers, but rather Master Agriculturists, 
The professors in each of their walks are the most 
eminent, and the educational staff numbers 51 individuals, 
It must not be forgotten that the elements of agri 


culture are now taught in every primary school and 
as obligatory, as reading, writing and arithmetic. 
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Working in with all this is the system of depart- 
mental professors, one for each of the 89 depart- 
ments and established in 1880. The professors are 
selected by public competition; they are a kind of 
ambulatory organizing teachers or practical instructors ; 
they reside near the departmental Training Schools 
for the national teachers and there deliver lectures; 
they hold two conferences for the bénefit of farmers 
at fixed places in their districts; visit holdings, look 
up the agricultural lessons given in the national 
school, keep themselves in a word in touch with 
their agricultural community; but above all to remain 
_Well-pasted up in all scientific and practical operations 
in the farming industries special to their losality. 
The departement pays the professor’s travelling ex- 
penses and the State his salary. 

There now remains the Regional Colleges still im- 
perfectly organized, or rather insufficiently represented 
considering the several different zones of culture special 
to France. The Grignon College started in 1830 
with a capital of 300,000 fr. aimed at high farming 
or zntensive culture. It has an educational staff of 
82 persons; it studies cereals, industrial plants, for- 
rages, the improvement in the breeds of animals and 
all that relates to the agriculture of northern France. 
Grand-Jouan College has for speciality the reclam- 
ation of land, mixed culture of pasture and tillage, 
the metayage system of owner and farmer sharing 
profits, and field fruit raising. Montpellier College is 
situated in the region of the Mediterranean and takes 
cognizance of sheep grazing or runs; the replant- 
ing of forests or treeing of districts, the reclamation 
of waste lands, and all that relates to the culture of 
the vine, the orange, olive and mulberry. 

There is no type-college of this olass for the vast 
district of the south-west of France and its claret 
vineyards; it will be necessary also to resuscitate the 

' Regional College of Saint-Angean in the interests of 
pasturages and dairy industries. 

In addition to all this agricultural educational 
machinery proper, France has a school for shepherds 
and sheep management at Rambouillet; one for 
dairy stock at Oorbon. I say nothing of the studs 
for stallions and mares nor the Horticultural School 
of Veisailles and its staff of 17 professors, nor of 
the local chambers of agriculture to keep the Gov- 
ernment couched on all administrative or legislative 
needs of the farmer, nor of the 39 agronomic 
stations, nor of the local farming societies, nor the 
regional agricultural shows organized by the Government. 

The Minister of Agriculture’s Budget is 24 million 
francs; all the data is the latest that for 1886. 
The details are not clearly set forth, but roughly 
speaking about 24 millions of the total sum are de- 
voted to agricultural education proper. There are 
four inspectors for the scholastic supervision. 

In this survey of French agricultural education, 
some facts very prominently crop out, First, the sow- 
ing of the seed for a taste for the profession of 
agriculture, by making instruction in its elements 
compulsory in the ordinary national schools; second, 
in the case of the practical schools, leaving the actual 
farming expenses at the risks of the director, and 
s0 placing him e# equo in the matter of profit and 
loss with the surrounding farmers he invites to model 
after him; third, coping the two degrees of study 
by the highest system of education in scientific special- 
ities and theoretic experiments; fourth, keeping up 
by the regional colleges efficient type-centres of pract- 
ical progress; fifth, binding these efforts by de- 
partemental professors; and sixth, the Government 
while leaving the management to local self-govern- 
ment keeps in its hands all the threads for impart- 
ing unity of effort, community of ideas, and single- 
ness of aim to the collective organization. 

The most important of current topics is the general 
harvest. The season has been exceptionally dry and 
has naturally told on vegetation. The hay of course 
has been well-sayed, but the yield is very light. 
Root crops are a souvenir, and the aim now is to 
sow everythiog in the way of a help to early winter 
and spring feeding. Wheat will be of good quality 
and the yield somewhat superior to last year. Oats 


and barley leave much to be desired and the latter 
wants color. Rye has not filled well; indeed in the 
case of all cereals the ears in this respect have but 
too much in common, The vintage will be excellent 
aud the quality being irreproachable, higher prices 
will be obtained. However, the dominant thonght 
of the moment is how to provide for stock during 
the coming winter. Straw cut up and mixed with 
everything digestible, cake, seeds, meals, &e. and the 
mess steamed or macerated is the only solution, 


—————————— 
PLANTING IN DELI. 


(Translated for the ‘‘ Straits Times.”) 

According to the Deli Courant of the 3rd 
August, the pepper crop in Acheen promises to 
be heavier than ever. One consequence is that 
the Rajah of Hdi, who deals considerably in pepper 
and can afford to spend money freely, now that a 
bumper yield of that article is in prospect, has 
laid out no less than sixty thousand dollars at 
Penang to the great joy of purveyors and contractors 
there. 

The Deli Oourant of the 13th August asserts on 
good authority that the tobacco crop in that colony 
this year will not be a large one by any means. 
There is every prospect of the yield proving very 
moderate in quantity. It appears that this un- 
toward result is ascribed to the months of June 
and July being too dry for the young tobacco 
plants. From want of Chinese coolies on many 
estates, planting operations could not beset about 
until late in the season, so that the young tobacco 
suffered greatly from drought. Matters are not 
much better on upcountry estates. Generally speak- 
ing an outturn of 6 or 7 piculs per unit of area 
will be looked upon as satisfactory this year. No- 
thing definite can yet be stated as to quality. In 
the coast districts the situation is as bad ag in 
the upland ones. There, too, the planters had to 
cope with a severe drought. Rumour says that 
many of them find ruin imminent. 

The Deli Courant holds that the reason why 
ill success has alway attended the endeavours 
made to bring about coolie emigration from India 
to that colony lies in the ignorance of how mat- 
ters really stand there in Government circles at 
Calcutta. That journal urges the despatch of a 
commission of experts to India. The Planters’ 
Associa tionrecommended this course to the Governor} 
General as far back as 1884. His HExecllenoy 
promised to do everything in his power to carry 
out their wishes. The Governor-General who 


“happened to be then in Deli soon left for Java. 


Three years have since passed away, but nothing 
whatever has been done to further Tamil emigra- 
tion from India to Deli. The Netherlands India 


Government seem now inclined to take the matter 


up once more. But success can only be secured 
by fully enlightening the Indian Government how 
matters stand econcmically in Deli, and as to the 
securities for the due adm nistration of justice to 
its subjects there. In that respect the situation 
has vastly improved since 1884. When once the 
crass ignorance as to Deli affairs has been removed, 
it needs only tact and sound judgment. to negoci- 
ate a coolie convention. 

At the prompting of the Government in Holland, 
the Netherlands India authorities have once more 
taken up the subject of cooly emigration from 
British India to the East Coast of Sumatra, a 
matter of the highest importance to Deli. It has 
been repeatedly brought under the notice of the 
Dutch Government by the planters concerned. The 
question has been under discussion for the last 
ten years. But, in spite of petitions, conferences, 
and correspondence, it is no nearera solution than 
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“heretofore, owing to the subject being taken up at 
the wrong end. It appears that the negociations 
carried on by the Netherlands Indian Government 
wih the British Indian one have never been de emed 
to be of any great significance in the official world 
in Madras. From time to time, a despatch bear- 
ing upon the matter, came via Calcutta, or another 
came from the Straits inquiring into the likelihood 
of concluding a coolie convention, but under the 
administration of Sir Grant Duff, the affair got no 
further. That official was, from principle, against 
emigration of this kind on the ground that the 
Government instead of entering upon such ayree- 
ments, would answer requirements better by doing 
everything in its power to keep natives in the 
country by developing the resources of the latter 
for their benefit. The Straits Settlements had to 
struggle against this fixed idea, and could only 
secure the free emigration of coolies for the benefit 
of Penang and Province Wellesley under burden- 
some conditions. A sickly philanthropy was then 
dominant in India. Emigration was looked upon 
as a sign of impoverishment and _ retrogression 
alienating the native from the land of his birth. 
Last but not least, information gained from the 
Straits regarding Deli was far from favourable. It 
may be that trade jealousy coloured the information 
forwarded. At all events, the administration of 
justice in Deli was reported against. On the Dutch 
side little or nothing was done to remove these 
unfavourable impressions, and represent matters in 
their true light. 

—_———_——_@____—_—_—_- 
INDIAN, AS COMPARED WITH ENGLISH 
COTTON FACTORIES. 
By Lorp Brassey. 


Bombay is the Manchester of India. Its fact- 
ories give employment to sixty thousand oper- 
atives. A large proportion of the capital invested 
has been provided from native sources. I had the 
privilege of accompanying Lady Reay onthe occa- 
sion of her visit to a mill, established by a 
Parsi association organised by Mr. Petit, a leading 
member of the Parsi community. As an _ indic- 
ation of the scaleof the factory, I may mention 
that the steam engine is of the latest construc- 
tion, and indicates no less than 4,000 horse- 
power. Four thousand operatives are employed. 
In the other mills belonging to the same associa- 
tion the aggregate number of operatives is twelve 
thousand, It is satisfactory to krow that an 
industry on this vast scale has been established by the 
enterprise of a native association, without any assist- 
ance from capital in England. 

In connection with this subject, some obsery- 
ations may be appropriately introduced, bearing on 
the efficiency of the native labour in India as 
compared with that of the workers in the factories 
in Lancashire. This object has recently been 
investigated by a Commission appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to consider the workiag 
of factories in that presidency. As a _ general 
result, it was shown that a mill in India employs 
about three times the number of hands that a similar 
mill in England would require, for the same out-put 
and quality of work. The cost of labour, whether 
at the comparatively liberal scale of wages 
obtained in England, or at the low rates of India, 
shows & remarkable identity of result. It is another 
illustration of the practical working of that great 
law of compensation, under which, with widest 
difference of nominal amount, the cost of work is 
approximately the same over the world. 

The superiority in point of efliciency of English 
labour is most conspicuous in the case of the young 
handg. It was stated by an English manager ox- 
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amined by the Commission, that, while in Bombay 
a boy attends from 120 to 140 spindles, in Eng- 
land a girl of eighteen, who had been employed by 
the witness, had attended 512 spindles. 

Turning to elements in the cost of production 
other than labour. Coal here is about the same 
as at home as regards. efficiency, but the 
price averages 17 rupees—£1 5s 6d—per ton, 
dolivered at the mill, as against 7s 6d to 11s in 
fingland. Gotton, owing to shipping charges, freight, 
commission, &c,, costs 3d per lb. less to the Bom- 
bay mills than to English spinners, but as a rule 
the Bouwbay manufacturer uses a slightly better 
cotton than the Huropean to produce. the same 
result. 

Although the genera! conditions under which the 
cotion industry .of India is conducted show no 
material advantage in favour of the Indian pro- 
ducer, the development in Bombay and elsewhere 
presents a steady, indeed, a considerable growth. 

On the whole, this careful enquiry points to 
the conclusion that, while the introduction of the 
manufacture of cotton into India must to a 
certain extent affect importation, it is not prob- 
able that we shall lose ground. We are superior 
in quality. We are wellinformed as to the demands 
of our Indian customers. Inthe cost of labour we 
have nothing to fear. 

Turning to the comparative condition of the 
workers. In England the operatives work 260 days 
a year of ten hours each, and 52 days of six 
hours. In India they work 339 days of twelve 
and a half hours each. In the Indian Factory 
Act no maximum limits are prescribed within which 
regulated labour is to be taken. Women can be worked 
as long as men. The Indian factories are run 
from sunrise to sunset throughout the year. This 
gives 114 hours a day of work in the cold weather, 
and 14 hours a day in the hot weather, If thehours of 
labour are longerinIndia, attendance is irregular— 
operatives often absent themselves for several days— 
and the employment of women is much less con- 
siderable than with us, In Lancashire of 433,000 
workers employed in the cotton factories 253,000 
are females. In Bombay, of 49,928 operatives in 
textile factories 10,794 are females. The earnings 
of the women in the mills are higher than they 
could obtain elsewhere, and the work demands 
less physical strength. In going over the mills, 
under the guidance of Mr. Petit, we were struck 
by the lavish display of gold ornaments among the 
female operatives. 

While it is said that employment in the factories 
is eagerly sought for, witnesses, appearing for the 
workmen, informed the Commission that the mill 
hands in Bombay complain of the long hours of 
labour, of the want of periodical days of rest, and 
of the delay in the settlement of wages. One 
witness stated that he and his fellow workmen 
received their pay for September at the end of 
October, 

The Commission recommended that women and 
zhildren should not be allowed to work before 6 
a.m. or after6 p.m., and that in that period they 
should have an hour’s interval for food and rest. 
The readiness with which the workers have accepted 
the longer hours hitherto in force, points the more 
clearly to the necessity for some intervention, on 
the part of the Government, to give protection to 
people who, without its fostering care, seem helpless 
to resist the pressure caused by competition for 


employment in an overcrowded labour market.— 
Planter’s Gazette. {A bi-metallist has published a 
statement to the effect that the Indian mills are 


able to compete with those of Manchester, even 
in regard to coarse fabrics, only because of the 
condition of exchange due to asilyer standard in 
the Hast.—Ep,j 
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THE WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington has 
gathered from all available sources statistics of the 
wheat crop of the world for 1886. Qhina and Japan 
are not included, but their wheat crop is insignificant. 
The total crop is placed at 2,031,322,285 bushels, or in 
round numbers rather over two hundred thousand mil- 
lions. The United States heads the list of wheat pro- 


ducing countries :— Bushels, 
United States ... ote a - 457,000,000 
France = 3 on - 299,000,000 
India ane a “an « 214,000,000 
Busia (8,10) IHS ROD ONE OOS OOOH) 
Austria-Hungary con + «» 143,000,000 
Spain a “a4 od as «» 182,000,000 
Italy an oan 200 ««- 130,000,000 
Germany ... = ten : se _92,00!',000 
Great Britain... 00 we eee ~—-65,000,000 
Turkey as D ane + 41,000,000 
Oanada eae cc ; +» 87,000.000 
Algiers... x0 th a -» 88,000,000 
Argentine Republic and Ohili... se 29,000,000 
Roumania = on 9 -. 28,000,000 
Australia on +» 22,000,000 
Belgium ++. 19,000,000 
Egypt oo «» 16,600,000 
Sweden and Norway ... ba 2,500,000 
Switzerland sD ne 1,600,000 


India, Russia and Germany, unlike France and the 
United States, do not grow wheat as their staple. 
Great Britain is the largest wheat buying country in 
the world. All the surplus wheat of Australia and 
India, and a goodly share of that of the United States, 
is sold in British markets, and we probably con- 
sume more wheat per head than any other country in 
the world except France, where wheat is the common 
food of the entire people. Althoughthe United States 
leads the way in the gross yield, the amount per acre is 
about 12 bushels, while in Great Britain it was about 27. 
—Planier and Farmer. 
SSS 


THE INDIAN THA COMPANIES. 


Although there has been some deterioration in the 
quality produced, in common with nearly all tea-growing 
countries this year, the rapid increase in the outturn 
of the crop of Assam and otherIndian teas, is con- 
firmed by later accounts, and it is expected that the 
crop for 1887-88, will be unprecedentedly heavy ; but 
what are claiming a deal of attention at the moment 
are the magnificent resalts of the past year’s working 
as disclosed by the publication of the “ averages ” 
obtained by several of the tea companies, whose 
dividends have ranged from 5 percent up to as high 
as 18 per cent, as the annexed statement clearly shows :- 


Yield Average Gross 
per acre. Price. Profit. Dividend. 
lb. _ per lb. £ percent. 
Assam Oompany 304 117d 17,300 10 
Bramapootra do. 422 1lgd 17,300 15 
Darjeeling do. 297 = Is 33d 10,000 (E 
Dooars do. 464 9d 8,000 6 
Doom Dooma do. 746 83d 7,400 64 
Jhanzie Association 3806 1s 77d 13,000 10 
Jokai Company 411 1s 9,500 10 
Jorehaut do. 309 1s 33d 26,560 18 
Lebong do. 344 Islsd 7,000 8 
Luckimpore do. 370 1s 23d 8,500 6 
Panitola do. 635 1s 8,000 10 
Scottish Assam do. 300 1s 43d 5,000 5 


From the liberal dividends declared by the larger 
companies, it may be inferred there is a good margin 
for profit in the growth and cultivation of the tea 
plant in British India, which may be classed amongst 
the most fiourishing industries of that country. Ac- 
cording to these calculations, importers can well afford 
to Jose 2d per lb. on their teas, as they sometimes do, 
when hastily disposing of them in Mincing Lane, and 
this is as often due tothe undesirable nature of the 
supply itself as to the unpreventable flatness of the 
market when the wholesale dealers are overstocked. 
AJl the tea companies co not produce equally fine 
tea, and those who docan easily add in extra 2 tod 
per cent to their net profits, This may be takon a 
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afurther proof of the general superiority of India 
teas, and the great preference that is shown for . 
them by consumers who make it a sine gud non that 
the tea they drink must be strong and favoury. 
While the Indian tea-planters work up to a high stan- 
dard of excellence, the competition of other growers 
will not injure them, but rather act as a healthy 
stimulus to still higher attainments and more favour- 
able results; for it must not be forgotten that the 
value of the diiferent tea companies’ shares, from one 
cause and another, is not always at a satisfactory level 
for investors, and during the past twelve months or 
so the quotations of a few of the leading shares on 
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the London Stock Exchange early in the month have . 


been as under:— 


oy = 2 
q 4 - 
EU ate 5 SlAtaigoui vie 
EA ern =) pb rN on 
fo BBO eee el 
wo a te} =} oO >) 
<j 2) =) na) 4 n 
July 1886 ... 462 243 45% "az 132 5g 
January, 1887... 474 24% 412 ... 133-16 5% 
July, 1887 cee 40 244 47 6% 13} 62 
— Grocer. ; 
ee 


Tra Estates snp Propuction In ASSAM AND 
Cacwar are thus noticed in the Pioneer of Aug. 22nd:— 
Some Tea Items.—There were 838 tea-gardens in 
Assam atthe close of last year. The number had been 
reduced by about sixty, owing to the amalgamation of 
small gardens with the estates to which they were at- 
tached. Most of the gardens are in the four districts of 
Kachar, Sylhet, Sibsagar, and Lakimpur. The total 
area under cultivation has increased, and amounts 
to 203,993 acres. But that is only about a fourth 
of the land held by planters. In the Kachar district 
there is a tendency to extend the planting of tea 
on lowlying lands which formerly grew rice, and 
to abandon hilly lands, on which tea is found to 
be less profitable. The yield of tea last year is 
given by the District Officers as 61,719,678 1b, but 
the Committee of the Indian Tea Association makes 
the outturn about two and-a-third millions less. 
Hither figure is considerably above the amount of 
1885, which was a good average year. a se 

THE PRODUCTION oF CameHOR IN TalwAvu.—In a 
repors from Taiwau, China, it is stated that there 
was formerly a fair trade done in camphor at that 
place; but of late years the export has almost en- 
tirely ceased, in consequence of the risky nature of 
the trade. The camphor is so badly prepared, and 
is adulterated to such an extent, that the loss in 
weight is excessive, and unless the cost price is 
extremely low, there is little temptation to engage 
in the business. The possible supply is practically 
unlimited, but the inferior quality as compared with 
Japan camphor prevents any great demand for it 
in Hong-Kong, the only market. at present for For- 
mosa camphor. In 1885, a foreign firm at Taiwau made 
an attempt to revive the trade. Oontracts were en- 


| tered into at a price that, in viewof the then state 


of the Hong-Kong market, promised to show a hand 

some profit. In May 1886, however, a proclamation 
was issued by the Governor of the island announcing 
that the Government monopoly in camphor, which © 
was abolished in 1868, had been revived, in order to 
defray the expenses consequent on the attempts 
made to subdue and civilise the aborigines. The 

camphor already produced and stored in the interiors 
awaiting a favourable opportunity for sending if 
down to the port for shipment, was seized by thé 
Ohinese authorities, notwithstanding its being covere' 

by a transit pass, and since the date of the issu® 
of the proclamation not a single tub of camphot 
has found its way to the port. In the meantim@ 
the monopoly has wot proved so profitable to the 
Government as was anticipated. The fixed rate offered 
is much below that which foreign merchants 
are prepared tu pay, and the result of the Gov- 
ernor’s action has, so far, been simply to nip ‘the 
reviving trade in the bud, without ; 
revenues in the slightest degree.—Gardeners’ Chronicles 
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IMPROVED RICE CULTURE IN CEYLON. 
The Director of Public Instruction has received a 
telegram from the Assistant Government Agent of 
Trincomalee, indicating that no manure was used 
in the Toppur experiment, so that the excellent 
result, is to be traced mainly to the system adopted 
of planting out seedlings in the prepared soil in- 
stead of sowing the seed broadcast. This system 
is not new. It has long been applied and with 
great success to the culture of wheat in Europe, 
maize in America and even to rice in Java and 
elsewhere, and always with the result of improving 
the yield in quantity and quality. Mxperiments 
in Ceylon so far seem to show that the result of 
the supersession of the slovenly native mode of 
cultivation by a system of improved tillage and 
culture is that (with a great saving of seed grain) 
the yield is increased from 8-fold to 115-fold, with- 
out the stimulus of manure. With fertilizing 
materials (will Mr. Green kindly particularize ?) 
added to improved tillage and scientific culture, re- 
turns have been raised in quantity to over 300- 
fold, with an immense improvement in the quality 
of the grain. It would be well if in respect to 
both sets of experiments the effects on straw were 
stated, as this product has an important bearing 
on what is at the very root of improved culture, 
the rearing of a breed of healthy and strong draft 
cattle. After allis said, what Mr. Green has com- 
municated, although highly interesting and so far 
satisfactory, amounts, as Mr. Green will readily 
admit, but to the results of special and isolated 
experiments. To judge fully of what may reason- 
ably be hoped for from operations on a large scale, 
we must imitate Oliver Twist and ask for ‘ more.” 
Was the site of the experiment at Toppur yirgin 
soil? or was it previously aswedumized and 
cultivated land? In the latter case, of course, the 
effects of previous manuring might more or less 
enter into the result. If, as we presume, a piece of 
virgin soil was chosen, then experiments ought to be 
continued, the land being cultivated once or twice a 
year, so that data may be available toshow how soon, 
under the improved method of cultivation and excep- 
tionally heavy cropping, the soil will become ex- 
hausted, so as to necessitate a resort to fallow- 
ing or manuring. It seems to stand to reason 
that the soil would be more speedily exhausted 
under a system which compels it to yield over 
100-fold, than under the’ native custom of thick- 
sowing broadcast whereby a return of only 8-fold 
is harvested. Then we must, to aid sound con- 
clusions, have full details of the comparative cost 
(as far as if can be possibly ascertained) of 
the two modes of culture. We quoted as character- 
istic of the poor “ fusionless’’ natives what they 
said to the Mudaliyar. They could not, forsooth, 
afford to pay for the necessary cooly labour to 
carry out the system of planting seedlings, with 
the other operations of improyed culture. These 
people require to be taught the very alphabet of 
political economy. They must be told that capital 
in money is but the accumulation of the wages 
or earnings of labour,—told soin the simplest vernac- 
ular of course. The owners of small holdings of 
land, with no money savings (the condition, we 
suppose, of nine-tenths of the rice cultivators of 
Ceylon), must, instead of absurd talk about em- 
Ploying cooly labour (for which they ought to get 
at least a good shaking), apply their own labour 
and that of members of their families to im- 
proved culture which yielding them not only rice 
enough for their wants but a surplus for sale, 
will in time convert them from labourers into 
capitalists and enable them to hire coolies to 
supplement or _Supersede their own toil. But the 
idea re a coolies, except in the case of 
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owners of large tracts of land, seems absurd. 
Surely the co-operative principle, already, we be- 
lieve, not unknown in ploughing and reaping, and 
on which the very existence of irrigation works 
depends, could be extended to the operations of 
improved tillage and culture. If the results of 
improved tillage and culture should be the more 
rapid exhaustion of soil, then the question will 
arise, which is the better process to pursue: 
to give the land rest as fallow or to enable it 
to go on yielding crops by supplying it with manure? 
The subsidiary questions connected with manure 
are the kinds of fertilizers to be used and their 
respective costs and results. Of course cattle 
manure, in more or less quantity and of vary- 
ing quality, must be always available where cattle 
are employed to plough the rice lands. Many of 
the rice growers, also, use the slightly phosphatic 
and highly ammoniacal deposits in bat and swallow 
caves, while in some cases a good deal of bone 
dust is used. The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion will be able to supply information as 
to which of these, or what other substances 
he employed when he obtained the enorm- 
ous return of 3806-fold from manured land. 
The quantity and cost per acre and the increased 
quantity and improved quality directly traceable 
to the use of manure (or different manures) are 
points en which information would be interesting 
and valuable. In the arid regions of Ceylon rice 
cannot be grown at all without means of artificial 
irrigation. But having at great cost provided the 
people with water, they mustbe taught that to use 
the fluid in excess is not only slothful on their 
part, but positively adverse to the best returns of crop 
in quantity and quality. The lesson which has to 
be learnt in most cases is that half the quantity 
of water generally used would give better results, if 
the land were ploughed and pulverized when dry 
and broadcast sowing superseded by the planting 
out of seedlings. A little coercion by civil servants 
and the higher native headmen might well be 
applied to the cultivators for their good. That, 
however, is not in Mr. Green’s line, although the 
success of the experiments now being carried out 
by his department depends largely on the aid 
rendered by Civilians, Mudaliyars, Arachchies and in- 
fluential inhabitants. One argument ought to have 
great weight with the people who grumble about 
heavy commutation. They have but to adopt im- 
proved culture to secure crops which will render the 
assessment of their fields a mere bagatelle, viewed 


as a percentage. If men like Messrs. De 
Soysa, De Alwis and Fonseka would teach 
their humbler fellow natives lessons in the 


direction we have indicated, they would effect 
much more good than by giving yoice to protests 
(very often unreasoning protests) against rates of 
taxation which are only heavy because of short 
crops, the result generally of lazy and unscientific 
culture. The Agricultural Instructors, backed by 
the other servants of Government, are teaching 
lessons which may yet effect wonderful changes in 
the condition of Ceylon, which at present does not 
grow more than two-thirds of the grain she con- 
sumes, being dependent on other countries mainly 
on continental India, for not only grain but live 
stock, dry fisb and other staple articles of food to 
a degree which, making all allowances, is most 
unsatisfactory. The day may come when the sur- 
plus grain of the now desolate tank regions of 
Ceylon may justify the extension of the railway tothe 
ancient capital of the island. But meantime much 
remains to be done inorder largely to increase re- 
turns of cereal crops in centres of population and 
established scenes of a culture which appears to be 
susceptible of enormous improvement, by the adop- 
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tion of a few simple scientific methods and of 
steady well-directed labour. 

_ Since writing the above, we haye re-perused 
Mr. Elliott’s paper on rice culture contributed to 
the transactions of the local Asiatic Society, in 
which he shows that where, in districts well 
supplied with irrigation water, like Matara and 
Batticaloa, men apply their own labour and capital 
(without borrowing, as so many do, at the ex- 
tortionate rate of 50 per cent) rice cultivation, 
eyen with very moderate comparative yields is 
thoroughly remunerative. He mentions the co-oper- 
ative principle as in force in Matara, while there 
and in Batticaloa those who assist in culture and 
reaping are paid by shares of crop. Of course, 
without a good supply of water rice cannot be 
profitably grown, but the experiments reported by 
Mr. Green show that Mr. Elliott erred in under- 
valuing improved implements and modes of culture, 
just as we under-estimated their effects. We 
quote what is said of Matara, a district with 
which Mr, Elliott is specially familiar, having 
helped to an important degree in supplying it with 
irrigation water :— 

In Matara, one or more cultivators jointly under- 
take the tillage of a field. One atleast of these men 
has generally a proprietary interest in the land. There 
is no hiring of coolies or money payments for any 
additional requirements. The work is done on the 
co-operative or bee system, neighbours mutually as- 
sisting each other without any special remuneration 
beyond a good meal provided by the individual whose 
land is being tilled. 

The cultivation of paddy has been so extended in 
the Matara District, and the available land is so in- 
eessantly under crop (two harvests being almost in- 
variably, taken from the same land in the irrigated 
villages), that there is little or no grazing ground 
left for cattle, and the buffaloes especially have to be 
driven long distances*—some beyond Tangalla, 15 
miles away—for pasturage. 

In consequence of this difficulty andthe abundant 
supply of manual labour, cattle are very little used, 
and the fields are almost entirely tilled with the 
mamotie. The soil is dug up and turned three times 
and then sown, and this occupies 2 man about 40 days 
for an area of an amunam, or 2% acres. 

As the cattle are folded or driven away, there is no 
fancing to be done, and watching too has been nearly 
given up, as all the, people live in gardens bordering 
the fields, and there are no wild animals, suchas pigs 
or elephants, to be guarded against. 

Reaping an amunam’s extent occupies a man 16 days 
and threshing and winnowing about 30 days for an 
average good crop. Allowing a margin for contingen- 
cies, the cultivation and harvesting of an amunam 
of land in the irrigated villages of the Matara Dis- 
trict require 90 days of a man’s labour, or 36 dayst 
per acre, besides an outlay of about four bushels of 
paddy for seed and tools. 

I may here mention that Mr. Weeracoddy, in the 

report of his experiment in Kegalla, gives 34 days per 
acre as his outlay in labour, inclusive of certain per- 
manent improvements he had to undertake, 
Similar but more lengthy details are given regard- 
ing the rice district of Ceylon, Batticaloa, which 
sends a surplus for sale to Jaffna, and the sum- 
ming up is as follows:— 

The only point which is really open to discussion is 
the rate of yield. This I have purposely kept low, 1 
believe below the truth, and I appeal to the gentlemen 
who have experience in such matters if I have not been 


was only 10,162, and in the chief irrigated Pattu, the 
Gangaboda, only 1,800, or one to every 8 acres, In 
Batticaloa the number was 6,630 in 1882, or about 1 
to every 2 acres cultivated with paddy. 

t Lfind Ludovici in his “Rice Oultivation” estimates 
the labour for cultivating an aere at very nearly the 
same number of days. 


most moderate in basing my calculations upon a yield 
in irrigated lands which would, in the Sinhalese districts, 
be spoken of as varying from 10 to 15-fold, and of 7 to 
10-fold in the localities where 3? bushels to the acre 
are sown. 

I have selected for the investigation of this question 

two districts in which the construction of irrigation 
works has introduced a considerable element of 
certainty in the cultivation of paddy, and it is practic- 
able to judge results by pecuniary tests in accordance 
with Huropean ideas. When a reliable water-supply is 
absent, and paddy-growing depends on the rainfall, it 
is probably liable to more vicissitudes than any other 
branch of agriculture in the island, perhaps in the 
world. It would be a waste of time to consider its 
pecuniary capabilities under such conditions. 
_ But, fortunately, the rainfall in some parts of the 
island, and in the more populous districts, is well dis- 
tributed, and paddy cultivation is carried on with 
results only second to those ensured by irrigation. 
Where such favourable circumstances are wanting, there 
is really only one remedy, and that may be summed up 
in the single word “irrigation.” 

I know no other of equal efficacy. Improved modes of 

cultivation, new implements, and fresh seed, aré all of 
secondary importance. Where necessary, make the 
water-supply tolerably secure, and we may and can 
rival India, if we do not do so already, in the econom- 
ical production of paddy, though it may be a long 
day before we can entirely overtake the local demand. 
Still, the fact remains that while paddy cannot ap- 
parently be imported into Oeylon for much under 
1-50 per bushel, we can produce it in the island for 
one-third this sum at the very outside. 
The rate of yield, it is evident, is capable of in- 
crease by means of improved implements and 
culture to a degree of which even this sanguine 
writer never dreamed. 
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PRODUCTION OF PADDY AND MR. 
GREEN’S RESULTS. 

A correspondent who has paid some attention to 
the question writes :— 

The information given by Mr. Green of his ex- 
periments is, no doubt, most useful and encouraging 
and confirmatory of the views I hold of paddy 
cultivation. But I now would beg him to abstain from 
using the term fold, which is most misleading. What 
we want to know is what is the crop that can be 
got out of an acre of land by improved modes of 
cultivation. This is not clearly set out in the 
published accounts; indeed these notes don’t supply 
data for a full comparison. For instance,itis not 
stated over what acreage the two bushels sown in 
the native way was scattered. Probably in about 
ards of anacre, as they sow 3 bushels tothe acre 
in that part of the country, I am credibly informed, 
so the yield was at the rate stated (8-fold) equal 
to 24 bushels an acre. 

Coming to the transplanting, 5 seers were planted 
out in about half-an-acre of land and the yield 
was 18 bushels, or 36 bushels an acre. 

The difference in return between the native crop 
and the transplanting system was accordingly equal 
to 12 bushels of paddy per acre. Per contra will 
Mr. Green state what was the difference in the 
cost of cultivation between the two modes; is it 
sufficient to cover the additional outlay on labour 
for transplanting ? I was lately told it cost R10 an 
acre to transplant by one who practically tried 
it in a district where labour is cheaper than 
at Trincomalee. In the Eastern Province, 
labour is scarce and land is plenty, and there 
is undoubtedly what is generally termed slovenly, 
but what is rather rough and ready cultivation, 
and paddy is grown at a very moderate rate 
probably as low as 44d currency a bushel. There 
is a good doal of communication with the coast, 
and the people are porfectly well aware of the 
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modes of transplanting and manuring followed 
there, as well as in the Jafina Peninsula, where 
the conditions of land and labour are reversed. 
But the argument used is that in the Hastern 
Province the additional outlay (labour being worth 
about four times what it is in Southern India) re- 
quired for the more careful cultivation does not 
pay. In fact the matter goes back to the question 
on which the opinion of agriculturists at home is, 
I believe, divided: does high farming pay? 

So far, it seems to me, the only point estab- 
lished by these experiments is that far too much 
seed paddy is sown, as a rule, in accordance with 
Bnglish views; but, on the other hand, it must 
be remembered that for each field almost it is fixed 
by experience, and that it varies from one bushel 
an acre to nearly four in places. This is to pro- 
vide for all contingencies and it is known it will 
not all germinate. 

All honour to Mr. Green for his efforts to im- 
prove cultivation, and I trust he will accept this 
criticism in the spirit it is offered, viz., to keep 
clearly before us the real results obtained, so that 
in pressing any particular improvement on practical 
native agriculturists we are not relying on theoret- 
ical results, which may end in disappointment when 
put to the test on a large scale. 

As mentioned in the paragraph extracted by you 
in Friday’s issue, over 80 bushels per acre is not 
an unusual crop in Mannar district without any 
transplanting or deep ploughing; and over a large 
portion of the irrigated lands in the Eastern Pro- 
vince, I have heard it asserted by competent author- 
ity, the average crop per acre is quite equal to Mr. 
Green’s ‘‘108-fold crop’ of 18 bushels from the half 
acre. 

The above reflects to a good extent what we 
wrote yesterday. As we understand the matter,— 
given land of equal quality and equal in genera 
circumstances of liability to pests, &c.; given also 
seed of equal quality, the ordinary native will till 
in the old fashion and use four bushels of seed 
grain getting an 8-fold return. Under the scientific 
system, three bushels of seed paddy are saved to 
begin with, while from one bushel of seed properly 
planted out in thoroughly tilled land a return of 
over 100-fold is obtained. Deducting the value of 
the three bushels of paddy saved, let the expend- 
iture be compared to see if the increased yield has 
been obtained at a paying outlay. Of course, the 
liability of the soil| to exhaustion if greater under 
the new system, ought to be taken into account. 
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THE CAUSE OF CEYLON ‘THA AVERAGE PRICES BEING 
SO MUCH ALIKE ALL \ROUND—CEYLON PLANTERS AND 
THEIR INDIAN BRETHREN—A COMPLIMENT TO THE 
*p,A.’? —CROTON—COCA—MANURING NUIMEGS— COFFEE 
IN DUMBARA—A CREAMY TEA—THE WEATHER AND TEA 
FLUSHING. 

29th August 1887. 

The free exchange of yiews which isso charac- 
teristic of Ceylon planters, is doubtless one of the 
reasons, if not the chief reasen,why in the race 
of tea prices there is so close a heat. When 
you look down a London ‘Tea Circular the range 
of values is not very wide. The great majority of 
estates keep pretty close together, even from the 
first start, when all allowances are made for fine 
or coarse plucking and the various natural elements 
which favour one over the other. It is to get 
away from the ruck where the difficulty comes in, 
and those who do this are, as a rule, willing enough 
to put you in the way of following, if you haye 

a mind to. If from the first we all bad had to 

find our own way, and there had been that same 

exclusiyeness here, which characterises the tea 
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planters of India, where to 
bour’s factory, without his permission, is a 
serious breach of planting etiquette, and inform- 
ation is often refused without the sanction of 
the Calcutta agents, the place of Ceylon teas 
in the markets of the world would not be so proud 
a one as itis today. This ‘ shoulder to shoulder’, 
policy has stood us all in good stead in the past’ 
and will doubtless continue to do so in time to 
come. I heard the other day rather a high compli- 
ment paid to the worth of your V'ropical Agriculturist, 
in that it was thought that you did Ceylon some in- 
justice in giving to the planters of the tropics, through 
the columns of your monthly, so much valuable in- 
formation, and thus placing them abreast of the 
times here. If there be secrets in connection with 
any of our agricultural pursuits, they are not close 
ones. That frank readiness to assist with counsel 
and advice, which so distinguishes the planter of 
Ceylon, and to which he owes so much, is but 
reflected in the wealth of accurate information 
which gives the Z’ropical Agricultwrist a high place 
among journals of its kind. ‘To condemn such a 
policy, is to condemn ourselves, for the only secret 
which is known amongst us is the open secret. 

Croton is in the shade at present. Last year the 
pest of caterpillars which reduced the bush to 
bare poles was regarded with dread, but this season, 
so far as I know, the caterpillar is not. But if 
the croton tree is vigorous, and the crop more than 
usually plentiful, the price has declined, as I learned 
from a man who sold last season at R27 a cwt. 
and has parted with what he now has at R8! 
This, however, is cheerful to one who shipped 
some months ago, and was called upon for a cheque 
to make good the loss the shipment involved. The 
proceeds did not cover the freight and charges! 

The cultivation of coca goes on in a quiet way. 
Some people seem to believe in it, and there is 
a demand more or less for plants and seeds, which 
are to be had at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya. If half the things you read of in con- 
nection with coca are true, it is a treasure. Itis 
valued by the occulist and the vet, it assuages 
hunger, and arrests waste, and lately it has been 
discovered that even man can get drunk on it— 
note it is a superior kind of intoxication they 
say. If with all it produces, if such a thing can be, 
this adaptability to meet the wants and weaknesses 
of beast and man, coca does not turn up trump in 
the near future, it will be because those who have 
its interests in hand don’t know how to push and 
advertise them, and not because Ceylon men huve 
forgotten to plant it. 

In the culture of nutmegs there is little else to 
be done than keeping the trees free from parasites, 
a pest to which they are very liable, To manure 
nutmegs has been considered as the next thing to 
killing them. ‘That is how they died out in the 
Straits,’ has for many years been the closer to all 
further enquiry in the matter. A final word on the 
subject. We live however and learn; and I have 
to record a successful experiment in nutmeg manur- 
ing, with the result of a very much increased yield. 
The Chinese who killed the trees in the Straits had 
for a system of manuring digging a trench round 
the tree, just outside the furthest reach of the 
branches, and although not many roots were de- 
stroyed, still such damage was done as to lead to 
the disastrous results we have all heard of. The 
new style, which I am assured is a success, means 
a surface manuring underneath the boughs, and 
close up tothe tree. The ground is slightly pricked 
all over not to disturb or injure the close network 
of roots, and the manure is scattered over it, 
and allowed to find its way in through the action 
of the rains, and other natural means, 
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The gathering of the coffee crop in Dumbara 
has begun and goes on in fine style. Spite of the 
dry season we have just come through, the per- 
centage of light is nothing like what might have 
been expected, and although the bean is small 
it is a full one. To hear that on one well-known 
property there, as much as 5,000 bushels of 
parchment is confidently looked for, and that on 
a single morning 300 bushels have been washed, is 
like a gleam of a happy past. So encouraging has 
the revival of coffee culture in Dumbara become, that 
extensions have been made of considerable size. The 
seed is imported from Coorg, and the trees are 
said to be in fine health, with little or no leaf- 
disease and just asuspicion of bug. 

A friend of mine is anxious to know how to 
make a creamy tea. Sometimes he has done it 
and often not, and he is quite at sea as to why 
this should be. Ii the tea were very young it 
could be better understood, but at three and a 
half, years, it is somewhat of a puzzle. 

- During this month tea has been flushing well, 
and many of the estates above Kandy have nearly 
doubled what was plucked in July. The weather 
is all in our favour still, although most of us 
would prefer to see just a little more rain. 
PEPPERCORN. 
a 


COFFEE. 
(From the Straits Times, Aug. 13th.) 


Coffee quoted at $1950 last January now stands at 
$28°50 for the Bali kind, after reaching fluctuating 
quotations in the interval. These high prices, however 
they may increase the quantity brought to market, 
have brought on deterioration in quality. In Bali, 
by last advices, the heavy rise in price has sv stim- 
ulated the greed of the natives, that in picking they 
gather ripe and immature berries alike, confident as 
they were of finding customers no matter how inferior 
the quality may prove. The crop there has turned out 
short. In Java, the high quotations now ruling have 
revived plantation enterprise in the fragrant berry 
long depressed under low prices and leaf disease, 
Prospecting parties have gone out there far and wide 
in quest of land suitable for coffee. Applications for 
extensive stretches of waste land for the purpose keep 
pouring in upon Government. It will take years be- 
fore estates started under the stimulus of improved 
prices can yield: sufficiently to materially affect 
the market. The total production of coffee through- 
out the world is esimated at 650,0(0 tons, of 
which Brazil alone contributes 380,000, and Java 
90,000. Coffee grown in British Colonies totals 35,000 
of which India yields 18,000 Ceylon, 12,000, and 
Jamaica 5,000. Coffee growers in this part of the 
world have every reason to look forward to the future 
with confidence. The action of Brazil, the main de- 
termining factor in the coffee market, tends inevitably 
to keep prices higher than ever. The emancipation of 
the slaves in that vast empire, expected to be carried 
through within twelve years or before 1899 cannot 
fail to work unfavourably on coffee cultivation there. 
Experienced persons assert that the emancipated 
slaves will fight shy of plantation work, and take to 
easier ways of earning a livelihood. How coffee 
growing can be carried on there under these circum- 
stances is a problem, not easy of solution. The 
Brazilian Government try to meet the difficulty by 
offering inducements to Huropean immigrants settling 
down as estate labourers, but hitherto without success. 
The class of labour sought to be attracted gives Brazil 
a wide berth, owing to the disadvantages of settlement 
there proving a powerful deterrent, Hence there is 
every likelihood of the cultivation of coffee in the 
Svuth American Empire decreasing greatly within the 
next few years, Coffee growers in the East will hail this 
result with satisfaction, It will make the cultivation of 
the berry in the Hast Indies as remunerative as it 
waa in bye-gone years. ‘he Residential reports on 
the different Malay Protected States show that 
planters there have not been slow to take advant- 


age of such a favourable concatenation of cireum- 
stances by starting coffee estates. It is to be hoped 
that before investing heavily in this form of plant- 
ation enterprise, hope of gain will not lead them 
to overlcok climatic considerations. Arabian coffee 
is a plant requiring a climate with regular wet and 
dry seasons to ensure success, It will only flourish 
under certain conditions always to be taken into 
account, such as a warm and moist atmosphere from 
64 to 85 deg. in countries with heavy but not ex- 
cessive rainfall periodically, and a soil continually 
moist. Flantations yield the heaviest where a moist 
atmosphere and warm temperature go together. In 
Johore, climatic peculiarities arising from the ir- 
regularity of the seasons proved fatal to Arabian 
coffee growing. In these Settlements, Liberian coifee 
seems most suitable with proper methods of cultiy- 
ation, In Java it has been found to withstand 
leaf-disease far better than the Arabian kind. It 
takes so kindly to low elevations that its oultiy- 
ation here will assuredly make rapid progress, 
should the local environment and careful tillage be 
systematically attended to. 


—______ 
HEMILEIA VASTATRIX. 

Srm,—The letters in the Madras Mail regarding leaf 
disease lead me to ask for a little, space in your paper. 
Here (Travancore) the disease appeared in 1872, and 
has in the south swept away many once flourishing 
estates. In Peermaud the destruction has not been 
so severe, but except under shade it appears likely to 
be only a matter of time before the district is either 
converted into tea or abandoned to the sambur. That 
shade is a great protection is, as ‘Novice ” remarks, 
a recognised fact, and I have seen leaf disease stop 
abruptly at a piece of shaded coffee while all the fields 
around were wrecked by the disease. I have seen 
coffee in pieces of original forest and under jack and, 
other shads trees, and in every instance the coffee has 
escaped and yielded fairly good crops. The best shade 
I have seen tried is tke Grevillia Robusta which for 
rapid growth beats everything else at this elevation 
(3,500 feet). In three years it grows into a good, shady 
tree, and besides forming a good protection soon be- 
gins to enrich the soil with its leaves, which form good 
mould. ‘*Novice’’ sppears to think that carefully 
selected seed may secure healthy plants, but in con- 
nection with this I will mention the following fact. A 
few years ago, I had some well-selected seed from 
coffee under shade that had never shown any taint of 
the disease. One-half was treated to a soaking of 
weak carbolic acid and water; and the other half 
put into the nursery in the usual way. The latter 
showed signs of the disease soon after germin- 
ation, but the medicated seed germinated well and 
continued healthy till planted out (in freshly 
opened forest) but soon afterwards became as diseased 
as any old coffee. In my opinion carefuily select- 
ed seed if treated toa. solution of carbolic acid and 
planted in partly shaded land, may be made to bear 
fairly remunerative crops, and even coffee not, too far 
injured by leaf disease may be pulled round by being 
planted up with fast growing shade trees either in 
belts or at distances through the estate. 

Peermaud. 17th Aug. M, 

Il. 

Siz,—We planters are indebted to Dr. Bourne for 
sending such a concise and clear epitome of Mr. Ward’s 
report on leaf disease. In the first volume of the 
Tropical Agriculturalist there are recorded three or 
four reports by Mr. Ward as well as interesting cor- 
respondence on Hemileia Vastatriz. Perhaps Dr. 
Bourne will permit me to take up the matter froma 
planter’s point of view. Mr. Ward made the same 
mistake which Dr. Bourne follows. The life history 
of the fungus; the necessary conditions favourable 
for development ofthe spores ; the damage to the 
plant in devastating the food cells by the spores 
entering the stomata ; the terrible drain on the plant 
by such a severe call on it for fresh leaves to enable 
it to resist the fungus—all these were clearly shown 
but who has found aremedy ? Shade does undoubted 
good in the case ofall pests, butiv is not necessarily 
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in itself a cure for Hemileia Vastatriv. Where In- 
dian planters score over their Ceylon brethren is in 
the climate. Hear Marshall Ward. ‘‘ But another 
series of events suggested an equally important con- 
nection with atmospheric moisture. Of two series 
of plants in the same exposed verandah, [ found 
that those placed on the edges of the verandah 
and kept wetter on the whole (from drip, driv- 
ing rain, &e.,) appear to become worse “diseased” 
than more sheltered ones (what about shade Dr. 
Bourne ?). “Experiments then proved that plants 
strewn with spores and placed in wardian cases be- 
came diseased in a fortnight to three weeks, if the 
interior of the cases was kept wet and the atmos- 
phere surcharged with moisture; whereas i very dry 
cases no such infection took place.’ I am responsible 
for the italics. In India we have long unbroken 
droughts. ‘These check the progress of the pest. 
To return:—‘‘These and other experiments now 
before you led to the establishment of the connec- 
tion between rain, dew, &c., and the outbreak of 
disease, and is in agreement with the known facts 
Flemileia flourishes especially in damp steamy districts 
and breaks out suddenly and badly in close hot 
weather after rain.”” So with black rot, so with a 
mushroom bed. But we planters asked for a cure 
and we got a life-history. The life-history may be 
interesting to science but to a planter’s pocket it 
has hitherto brought anything but profit. Another 
idea which Indian planters have been shrewd enough 
in largely, nay universally, availing themselves of is 
Fresh seed, The more vigorous coffee from the south, 
the Coorg variety, has nearly altogther displaced 
the old Mysore tree. Then Indian men score 
enormously over Ceylon in haviug a good soil which 
responds to cultivation. Since leaving Ceylon for 
five years I cannot say I have seen leaf disease in 
Mysore. The fungus is here at times, but with lots 
of manure and liberal treatment a planter, with the 
new variety of coffee, should average five hundred- 
weight an acre, which, with present prices, should 
make him happy. ‘To conclude, I repeat that the 
long droughts are the salvation of Indian estates. 
Madre: 18th Augnst. W.A. Tyrurr. 
{Mr. Tytler ought to have added that ‘a per- 
fect cure” was found in lime and sulphur, The 
resulting sulphurous gas was fatal to all the spores 
itreached. But, aw all the spores in the island could 
not be reached, the remedy proved ineffectual.—Ep. | 


>? 
LIQUID FUEL. 


Mr. Isaac M. Sowers, ex-Mayor of Oil City, is at 
home for a few days (from’a eruise in the; West. 
Mr. Sowers is one of the Standard Oil Company’s 
petroleum fuel brigade anda gentleman whose long 
experience has made him thoroughly conversant with 
the oil business in all its branches. He has for several 
months been working in the interest of fuel oil, with 
headquarters at Chicago. The subject of utilizing Lima 
erude for fuel is one-that is receiving a great deal 
of attention from business men and manufacturers. 
Tt is a subject of special interest to the producers 
of Ohio, who have 2,500,000 barrels of crude above 
ground and no market for it. A representative of the 
Derrick called upon Mr. Sowers andwas given some 
points in regard to the progress that is being made 
in introducing Lima oil as fuel. ‘ Like every in- 
novation,” said Mr. Sowers, ‘‘the public take to it 
slowly ; but we are working on solid ground and are 
making onr way gradually and satisfactorily. All our 
recent experiments have been successful, and I hear 
of geod results being met with by other gentlemen 
in the field. I have been much encouraged by the 
results obtained in Chicago. Our tests obtained at 
the Oalumet Iron and Steel Works have been very 
ak ha 

Tn reply to a question if the proprietors of the Calu- 
met works were satisfied with the result of their 
tests, Mr, Sowers said they were entirely satisfied, 
as they are now supplanting their coal with Lima 
erude. ‘ Our tests hats were made in a Siemen's 
open hearth furnace for melting steel in which we did 
all the work they had been doing with coal, at 50 per 


cent less cost and eliminated over 50 per cent of the 
sulphur and phosphorus. These results could not but 
be gratifying to the iron manufacturers as well as to 
ourselves. ‘hese extraordinary tests mean, in my 
judgment, that coal will have to go, except insuch 
places as itcan be laid down for consumption at a 
mere nominal cost. Ordinarily coal cannot compete 
in price with liquid fuel, to say nothing of the sup- 
erior product that may be turned out from the oil. 
On Monday we go into the Union Steel Works, 
Chicago, where they have 63 large boilers. If we 
succeed in demonstrating that we can fire their boilers 
successfully—and I have no doubt on this point—the 
owner will be ready to contract for liquid fuel, not 
only for his boilers, but for his heating furnaces ag 
well. On Monday we also begin operations in St, 
Paul and Minneapolis, in the Brush and Edison elec- 
tric light establishments there. They want an econ- 
omical power for driving their large dynamos, and 
I am sure we can give it to them. I have been 
negotiating with the managers of the Minneapolis Indus- 
trial exposition to fire their battery of boilers during 
the coming exposition. They are also figuring with 
coal men, but I have reason to believe the latter will 
not be able to compete successfully with us. his is 
oil furnished in Ohicago at 63 cents per barrel. 

Mr. Sowers stated that his tests so far indicated 
that for the purposes of making steam or manufacturing 
iron, from three to three and one-fourth barrels of 
oil were equivalent to a ton of good coal. 

“Do you believe oil fuel will ever be generally used 
for domestic purposes?” 

“Yes, I think it will be. It is now being used 
in residences in Aurora and other towns in Illinois 
for cooking purposes, and I am told with the best 
possible results. It is furnished there at 4 cents a 
gallon, which is cheaper than coal, and then it is much 
cleaner, more convenient, and absolutely safe. ‘The 
device used for burning it is cheap and simple, so 
that it becomes a matter of practical utility for any 
household.”’—Dervics. 

———_ ~~» iC 
THE DATE PALM AT LAL BAGH. 

In the last Report on the Lal Bagh, we find the 
following notice of this valuable palm. The Report is 
written by Mr, Cameron, the Superintendent of the 
Gardens:—Acting on the suggestion of Dr. Bonavia, 
Civil Surgeon at Etawah, who is an authority on the 
subject, I applied to Government and obtained sanc- 
tion for the expenditure of Ks. 200 on introducing 
the Arabian date palm (Phenix dactytifera) direct 
from the Persian Gulf. This work has been promptly 
and so far suceessfully carried out, thanks to Mr. 
Girdlestone, the Acting British Resident, who kindly 
gave me a letter of introduction to Colonel Ross, the 
British Resident at the Persian Gulf. In October we 
received 116 offsets of the finest varieties of date, and 
excepting 6 which I believe are dead, the offsets are 
doing fairly well. Being unrooted, the present dry 
season is much against them, but when the rains set 
in, I hope to see a decided improvement in their 
condition. Last January we received from the Persian 
Gulf 41 lbs. of seed in pulp, and these have been 
distributed. The offsets and seeds arrived in capital 
order, and I am indebted to Mr. A. R. Hakim 
Khan Bahadur, Assistant to the Political Resident, for 
much valuable information which accompained them. 
But prior to receiving tHe above consignments, I had 
obtained some seeds from Mr. Ridley, Superintendent 
of the Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, where the date 
palm is already domesticated through the efforts of 
Dr. Bonavia and Mr. Ridley. This seed produced 63 
healthy seedlings, which are now growing vigorously. 
An attempt was made to introduce the date palm in 
1872-73, which resulted in failure; but Dr. Ponavia is 
sanguine of success, and I shall do everything in my 
power to support such a worthy object. Writing to 
me a few days ago, the doctor urges the importance 
of sowiog and planting periodically in the tollowing 
words:—*I am very glad to hear you have made so 
good a start with the date palm. If you go on sowing 
and planting every year, when they begin to fruit you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that every year 
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more and more will fruit. But if you plant one lot 
and then stop to watch the result you will be sorry 
when you see the result, that you did not make an 
annual sowing.’ I quite concur in the above opinion, 
To make the experiment felt, we must obtain and 
sow large quantities of seeds at various centres every 
year. The importation of seeds is not an expensive 
measure, and judging from the courtesy already ex- 
perienced, I believe we have only to make our re- 
quirement known to be well served by the authorities 
at the Persian Gulf.—B. 8.—Madras Mail. 


ed 

EUROPEAN OonsUMPTION OF CorreE.—The consump- 
tion of coffee seems to be steadily increasing in Europe. 
The Economiste Francais has some interesting statist- 
icson this subject, Holland seems to show the greatest 
consumption per capita. Theamount used is 9°18 kilo- 
grammes (about twenty pounds.) The smallest con- 
sumption is in Russia, where only ‘09 of a kilogramme 
is consumed per annum. In the United Kingdom only 
41 of akilogramme is used per head. Singularly enough 
the consumption in the last-mentioned countries shows 
decreases when compared with previous years. All 
others mentioned show increases. Belgium ranks next 
to Holland in coffee consumption, with an average per 
heac of 4:48 kilogrammes. Germany consumes 2'31 
kilogrammes per head of population, France 1-73 
kilogrammes.—Bradstreet’s. 

{In the United Kingdom and Russia tea is in- 
creasing more in proportion than coffee is decreas- 
ing in consumption. When Ceylon was a great 
coffee country we used to mourn the neglect of 
coffee in favour of tea in the United Kingdom. In 
the past decade there has been quitea revolution 
of feeling following on essentially changed con- 
ditions.— ED. | 

Inpran AND AwmricAN Waueat.—Mr. Smeaton, 
Director of Agriculture for the North-West Pro- 
vinces of India, has issued an interesting note on 
the competition between Indian and American 
wheat. The conclusion to which he comes is that 
it is not in prime cost that Indiais at a disad- 
vantage. For the same outlay she can raise nearly 
20 per cent. more grain than America, and of not 
much inferior quality; while she has resources 
enough in area and labour to raise sutficient wheat 
to supply the entire demand of the British market. 
Tndia, Mr. Smeaton thinks, possesses means to 
compel America to withdraw her hostile tariffs 
and to open her markets to the products of British 
industry, but she is burdened in the struggle with 
America by, first, a primary railway freight about 
25 per cent. higher; secondly, an extra railway 
freight of 5 per cent. on ballast; thirdly, a further 
extra freight on bags; fourthly, excessive hand- 
ling; and fifthly, she brings into the English 
market an article inferior in appearance, though 
on the whole not much inferior in quality, to the 
rival one. He urges the London merchants to 
take the matter up and use their influence with 
the Indian railway companies and merchants. 

CincHONAS In JAvA.—Oonsul McNeill, reporting on 
the trade and commerce of the island of Java, 
says that the area of land planted with Oinchona 
on private account is estimated at 21,000 acres, and 
the number of trees at 30,000,000, of which about, 
14,000,000 are of O. succirubra. The crop for the 
present year was estimated at the time of writ- 
ing at 1,433,250 lb. The average proportion of 
sulphate extracted from the bark is estimated at 
about 3 per cent. In 1883, the last year for which 
returns are available of this area of land planted 
by the Government, it was 1778 acres, At the end 
of 1886 the statistics of the Government estates were 


al follows:— 

Plants in the nurseries ;— Number. 
Ledgerianna ... saa 4 isk ve. 1,443,000 
Succirubra... ‘s abe 190 675,000 

Plants in the open ground ;— 

Ledgeriana . ay HS a 826,700 
Onslisaya and Hasskarliana.., 1 +» sy 56,000 
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Succirubra and caloptera ... oa +++ 973,000 
Officinalis Si ae 5 on ++» 225,000 
Lancifolia _... ay) oss sos ee 8,000 


—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Tests wirH Various INsEcTICIDES.—Professor Riley, 
Entomologist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been experimenting upon the relative 
values of insecticides. His results show that ice 
water is not reliable as a remedy against the cabbage 
worm, while salt and water and saltpetre and water 
also failed. One part carbolic acid to 100 parts of 
water injured the leaves and did not kill the worms 
under the leaves, Pyrethrum, 1 part; and flour, 3 
parts, dusted on the plants killed three-fourths of 
worms, Kerosene emulsion destroyed 80 per cent. of 
all worms exposed to it, but buckwheat flour, ammonia, 
powdered alum, copperas water, carbolised lime, black 
pepper, tar water, and tomato water were failures. 
Oopperas, 4 oz, to a quart of water, killed all the 
worms. Tar water and Wolf’s soap drove the margined 
blister beetles from beets, but they returned. One 
part carbolic acid and 64 parts water drove ants away 
permanently. Kerosene emulsion destroyed yellow- 
necked caterpillars. Two applications of a saturated 
solution of salt killed lice on lettuce. The woolly 
aphis on apple trees was destroyed by kerosene 
emulsion, which, as the results show, is about the 
best insecticide, but has the drawbacks of imparting 
its odour to cabbage leaves.—Chemist and Druggist, 


Scrmntiric Rice Cunrivation.—The ‘‘ Examiner” 
thus concludes an article on the recent experi- 
ments :— 

It isa mistake to suppose that transplanting is pract- 
ically unknown in Oeylon, It is appreciated and 
largely practised in the Kandyan country, and may be 
seen very generally adopted on the low lying fields 
bordering the Railway line between Gampola and 
Peradeniya which are, probably, as fertile low lands 
agsany in the country. The Trincomalie experiment, 
without manure, proves what splendid results could be 
obtained by transplanting ; and, where labour is avail- 
able, we think it should invariably be adopted, unless 
careful calculations show the cost to be prohibitory, 
This objection should not, of course, stand in the way 
of the goiya, whose labour is hisown, and who, when 
he does not work in his field, generally idles, or is 
engaged in some harmful pursuit proverbially attract- 
ive toidle hands. Results such as have been recorded 
at Toppur, if widely published, and obtained in other 
parts of the country over a wider area, will lead to 
more willing converts to transplanting, which costs 
no money, than to the iron plough which does. 
The experiment at Toppur, though valuable in itself, 
and as exhibiting one benefit of the Agricultural 
School in teaching its pupils not only to be 
observant, but accurately to note results, an accom- 
plishment very far from common, affords no information 
as to cost, and from its nature could not be expected 
to. We should be ‘glad if any of our friends who 
pay for labour, and do not practise transplanting, 
would try an experiment voting the cost, and slso 
the enhanced yield, as compared with fhe average 
out-turn of the fieldon which the experiment is carried 
out. If headmen generally adopt transplanting, and 
obtain results approaching that recorded from Toppur, 
the goiya will not long retain his objections to the 
uncomfortablep osition in which transplantation has to be 
performed ; but whether the gouya turn convert or not 
to iron ploughs and transplanting, we are very clear as 
to the duty of more intelligent agriculturists. 

As regards the controversy on ploughs and plough- 
ing, no doubt the difficulty is to replace the native 
implement by anything approaching it in lightness 
and cheapness. It it be really true, as stated by 
the Veyangoda correspondent of the ‘* Hxaminer,” 
that the rice plant feeds only down to two inches (!), 
the necessity for any deeper ploughing than at 
present is not apparent. But we should think 
four inches nearer the mark and the limit for up- 
turning soil six to eight inches. The number of ploughs 
in India is calculated at 20 millions, We sup- 
pose the number in Ceylon is undex 200,000? 
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CONSULS’ REPORTS. 


MaDAGASCAR. 

Copal.—The copal produced in the northern shores of 
Madagascar is of a quality inferior by over 10 per cent 
to that of Zanzibar; as Zanzibar copal is found both 
in its fossil, and also in its recent gum state, and 
Madagascar copal only in its recent gum state. There 
is, however, a considerable trade in this article. 

Orchilla.—Orchilla is largely collected on the west 
coast of the island, for yielding the well-known valu- 
able dye. St, Augustine’s Bay is the chief emporium 
of this trade, } : 

TnAiarubber.—There is abundance of indiarubber vines 
in all the forests; but owing to the rude method of 
collecting the sap, many are destroyed. The vines 
could be cultivated with suecess, and it is much to be 
regretted that the Malagasy Government have not 
only protected this valuable plant, but have also not 
organised a system of re-planting in the forest. The 
indiarubber is of good quality, and trade in this article 
is capabale of much turther development. 

- Spices—Cloves and cinnamon can also be cultivated 
with success, but as they are of very slow growth, their 
cultivation is discouraging to foreign planters, and 
the nativeshave not the means to plant extensively.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 
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CARBOLIO SOAP AS AN INSECTICIDE. 


No doubt there are many of your readers who 
are pestered with earwigs, caterpillars, blight, &c., 
on their plants and trees, and to all of whom an 
eflicacious remedy would be a boon; permit me, 
therefore, to state my experience with substances 
that seem to me to be a sovereign remedy against 
all such destructive garden pests. The plants are 
singularly free from blight and insects in my garden, 
excepting earwigs and caterpillars, both of which 
abound, but a friend of mine has had his wall fruit 
trees anuually attacked by the American blight, and 
his Ourrant bushes with the aphides that cause the 
leaves to curl and cockle up. as a remedy for the 
blight I tried last year petroleum in water, but it 
was tedious work, and moreover, this year some of 
the trees attacked have completely decayed; there- 
fore this year I determined to try the effect of 
carbolic soap, knowing full well that that body is 
a powerful antiseptic and destroyer of all germs 
and insect life. I therefore dissolved a quarter 
of a pound of carbolic soap in a gallon of water, 
and then with a common paint brush washed all 
the stems, branches, and exils wherever the Ameri- 
ean blight appeared. It was very thick JI rubbed 
the brush on a piece of the soap held in my other 
hand. I was surprised to see with what readiness 
the blight was brushed off the trees. All the white 
woolly portion and the gummy red bodies were 
washed off completely, I next tried the eflect of 
the soap solution on the Ourrant bushes, brushing 
the liquid into the axils and under the leaves wher- 
ever they were curled up with the insects. The 
fluid acted marvellously, and since I washed them, 
a week ago, the shoots have started fresh growth, 
whereas before the growth was checked by the presence 
of these aphides. 

I next tried the effect of the soap in my own 
garden, for the earwigs and caterpillars have made a 
wretched appearance of the Sunflowers and Dahilias I 
have in bloom, [I first tried the effect of painting 
several inches of the flower stems with the soapy 
water, but I found that had no effect, for both earwigs 
and caterpillars crawled over it. This was not en- 
couraging, but finding that the fluid did destroy them 
T placed a few caterpillars and insects in a saucer 
with a little of the soap solution, and in ten seconds 
the caterpillars were dead, and in twenty seconds 
the earwigs were dead. I tried the effect ot dropping 
sme of the liquid into the flowers round the base of 
the petals where the earwigs seem to secrete them- 
selves most. The effects of this was to preserve the 
flowers, for neither yesterday nor to-day do the flowers 
show apy sigus of heaving been gnawed, and moreover, 


today I picked out a few dead earwigs from the base 
of the petals, plainly showing that the soap solution 
I had placed there had killed them, Irom these facts 
I shall try the effect of the soapy liquid on more 
delicate flower buds, using a toy squirt to deposit the 
fluid in the flower buds. The flowers themselves seem 
apparently not affected by the liquid. Perhaps some 
of your numerous readers will try this carbolic fluid 
—of course a solution of carbolic erystals would be 
stronger than one made from the soap—and report 
their experience. From the few facts I have gathered 
it seems to me to be a most effectual eradicator of 
garden pests.—H, O. SranpacEe.—Journal of Llorti- 
culture. 
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A Great Kxporr or Haas rrom LNDIA TO bURMA 
is thus noticed by the Pioneer :—The partiality of 
Burmans and the Burma Chinese for eggs has of 
recent years developed a large and increasing ex- 
port trade from Chittagong to Rangoon. Most of 
the eggs exported from Chittagong to Burma are 
ducks’ eggs, large numbers of ducks as _ well 
as fowls being kept by natives in the neighbour- 
hood of Chittagong. The eggs are packed in large 
jars, each containing about 1,500 eggs, and are 
thus shipped by the weekly British India steamers 
proceeding from Chittagong along the Arakan coast 
to Rangoon. It occasionaly happens that one of 
these steamers, with a number of these jars on 
board, encounters bad weather, and then the smash 
up of the eggs therein involves considerable loss to 
the exporters; whilst the mixture of broken eggs 
and lime soon deyelope an odour which could 
hold its own with that of the dreaded ‘‘ dorian ”’ 
fruit, equally appreciated by Burmans. A propor- 
tion of about 50 per cent, perhaps out of the 
75,000 to 100,000 eggs cent from Chittagong to 
Rangoon weekly, reach the palates of their con- 
sumers fresh; but a large number of the remainder 
degenerate into what grocers at home sell as 
“pudding’’ eggs. Burmans prefer fresh eggs, but 
Chinamen are not particular in this respect, and, 
if anything, have aliking for a full flavoured 
article. Chinamen, however, as is tolerably well 
known, are specially gifted by nature in the matter 
of palates and digestions. Besides Chittagong, Viza- 
gapatam (kaown by many natives as Moorghi-patam) 
and Bimlipatamon the north Coromadel coast 
export hundreds of fowls’ eggs to Burma 
annually. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CEYLON EXPORTS. 
(From ist Oct. 1886 to Ist Sept. 1887.) 
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{C’chona | 
Branch Carda- 
Coffee|& Trunk| Tea, |C’coa| moms, 
COUNTRIES, - ———|- |= 

cwt. | lb. lb. td lb. 
To United Kingdom .,./127810)12113026|10480821/14390 218503 
», Marseilles «| 1086 x6 4607) 571) ... 
», Genoa 131 7579) 116} 50 
» Venice : 8225} 213243} 820] ... 
» Trieste SIEYIOOTO ae || 472)... 
;, Hamburg 111i}... | 3868s} 484] 4275 
» Antwerp ses 193310 elect 
,, Bremen e| LOT} 21650) 1020; 62) 1789 
»y Havre | 4013} 15502}... | 151 
» Rotterdam 358) 338514 304) ... 
», Africa cc 262 
», Mauritius ube Pas) ea | oe 
» India & Eastward ...| 5726) ... | 128 
» Australia 924 bie 2 2 57 
» America «| 1581) 581903 15727, 534 
Total Exports from Oct.1,| —— - -—- 

1886 to Sept. 1, 1887 172554 18547956 LOSS7737 16427 aK 

Do 1885 do 1886'213250 14577804 GG20808 19046 225557 
Do 1884 do 1885254001) 10368309 33410129) 6585 135825 
Do 1883 do 1884'301511\10278635) 1926212 9682 63740 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTs, by 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 18th August, 1887. i 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, QUALIry, QUOTATIONS 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 
BEES’ WAX, White 5 {Slightiy softsih to gpoR 
hard bright .1£6 a £7 55 
Yellow  ...|Do. drossy & dark ditto. .|£4 10s a £6 
CINCHONA BARK—Crown|Renewed ... ... {ls a 28 6d 
, Medium to fine Quill {is 4d a 2s 
Spoke shavings ... » /6d a 1s 2d 
|Branch  ,., ceo .../2d a 6d 
Jn Red |Renewed .., .. (8d a 2s 
Medium to good Quill .; .|6d a 2s 
Spoke shavings ... ...(3d a 7é 
Branch .)2d a 4d 
Twig .jld 
CARDAMOMS Malabar _|Ulipped, bold, bright, fine|2s a 23 6d 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalkey “& lean|8d a 1s 11d 
Aleppee Fair to fine plump clippedji1s 3d a 25 
Tellicherry|Good to fine .../Ls 6d a 2s 
Brownish .. (6d a 1s 3d 
Mangalore Good & fine, washed, bgt.|Is 4d a 3s 
Long Ceylon|Middling to good.. ./8d a 1s 4d 
CINNAMON ists |Ord. to fine pale quill. ..|103d a 1s 7d 
PANN uae TN iT ae aa AlhMOal ey aksy Stal 
ards ../9d a ls 1d 
Y 4ths Woody and hard... ../8d a 11d 
Chips --|Fair to fine plant... » A230 a Td 
COCOA, Ceylon +-|Bold to good bold ,.(893 a 102560 
+. |/Medium ...|72s a 808 
_ |Triage to ordinary ...|603 a 70s 
COFTEE Ceylon Plantation/Koid to fine bold colory ..,|98s a 104s 
Middling to fine mid, .../94s a 97s 6d 
Low mid. and Low Brown 91s a 94s 
4 Smalls on .|90s a 953 
Native Good ordinary ... _ ...|80s a 90s 
Liberian +lSmall to bold ... ..|753 a 858 
fast Indian +-|Bold to fine bold... _...|983 a 1103 
Medium to fine .., . |94s a 978 
Small ‘6 ... (893 a 93s 
Native __|Good to fine ordinary ...|80s a 90s 
COIRROPE, Ceylon&Cochin|Mid. coarse tofine straight|£5 a £15 
FIBRE, Brush +--/Ord, to fine long Straight £10 a £36 
Stuffing ...|Goarse to fine .. .|£8 a £17 
COIR YARN, Ceylon --|Ordinary to superior  .,.} £12 a £30 
Cochin + Ordinary tofine... .,,/£1l a £32 
Wi Roping fair to good ...|£10 a £13 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ... ‘|Middling wormy to fine,..|10s a 22s 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ...]Pair to fine fresh... _,,,|88 6d. a 195 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold.. 72864 a £5 5s 
” Small and medium .. (328 a 5738 
Rough Fair to fine bold .. ..|283 a 50s 
tes + /Small et ..,|193 @ 26s 
GUM ARABIC, Madras... Dark to fine pale 25s a 105s 
NUX VOMICA + !Fair to fine bold fresh .,./10s a 15s 
: Small ordinary and fair... 53 a 8s 
MYRABOLANES Pale ...|Good to fine picked ../68 a 83 6d 
Common to middling .,,/53a 5s 9d 
Park Fair Coast.. ..|08 6d 
Pickings/Burnt and defective ...|4s 3d a 43 9d 
OIL, CINNAMON +-!Good to fine heavy _,,,|13. a 33 
CITRONELLE + (Bright & good flavour ,,./Z1a 1d 
LEMON GRASS “yyy ” ” 29 toe 1fd a 2d 
ORCHELLA WEED __ ...!Mid, to fine, not woody,,,/40s a 503 
PEPPER,Malabar blk.sifted| pair to bold heavy i ee 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, »» good ,, 73d a 81d 
Tellicherry, White ... 2 Kin ss ...(10d a 2s 6d 
PLUMBAGO Lump + Fair to fine bright bold,,./9s a 153 
; Middling to good small.,,|7s a 10s 
Chips (Slight foul to fine bright/4s a 10s 
dust *-|Ordinary to fine bright.,,|4s a 9s 
RED WOOD *|Fair and fine bold ...\ £4 15s 
SAPAN WOOD *!Middling coated to good|£6.a £7 
SANDAL WOOD, logs .../Rairto good flavor _.,/£20 a £44 
Do. chips ...ltnferior to fine... (2510s a £22 
SENNA, Tinnevelli -|Good to fine bold green.,.|8d a 1s 
Fair middling medium.,,|5d a 74 
Common dark and small Qed a ded 
TURMERIC, Madras “Finger fair to fine bold)9s a 10s 
Do, *|Mixed middling Leas 83 9d a 93 
Pani *!Bulbs whole .., 78 Bie 
rth) eulveag aie 4 
VANILLOES, Mauritius&| D° Plt. perma, 1 
Bourbon, _Ists Fine crystalised 6 a 9inch|17s a 278 
ands\Poxy & reddish 5a8 ,, \16s.a 20s 
8rds| f Lean & dry to middling 
under 6 inches +103 a 163 
4th Low, foxy, inferior and 
[pickings 4s a 8% 
FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR, ¢ 
ALOUS, rereot and Good and fine dry +. £6 108 & £8 10s 
Hepatic.-\Commonandgood _,,, 753 a £7 10s 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar .+/Goodtofinebright .., 308 a 328 


Ordinary and middling,,,.2ls a 298 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZ[BAR. 
CLOVES, Zanzibar 

aid Panha, per lb } 


” Stems... 
COCULUS INDICUS 
GALLS, Bussorah ) blue _ 

& Turkey P ews. 

Lewt, 

GUM AMMONIACUM per 
ANIMI, washed, ®ewt. 


scraped... 
ARABIC, EI, & Aden. 
per ewti. Ghatiti 


Amrad cha 


ASSAF@ITIDA, per 
cwt, 
KINO, per ewt. 
MYRRH, picked , 
Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, rop 
per cwb, oy 
pickings... 
siftings .. 
INDIARUBBER Mozambi 
per lb. Bali & saus 


FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


CASTOR OIL, Ists per oz 
2nds ,, 


3rds : 
APE 208 Assam, per 


Rangoon .., 
Madagascar 


SAFFLOWER 


TAMARINDS 


FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Senate 


ALOES, Cape, per owe 


Natal mas 
ARROW ROOT Nata! per 1b 
FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


— -— —_—— —__— —— __— __. 


CAMPHOR, China, ? cwt. 
Japan see 
GAMBIER, Cubes, ewt. 


Block [per lb, 
GUITA PERCHA, genuine 
Sumatra... 
Reboiled.., 
White Borneo 


NUTMEGS, large, per lb...|61’s a 80's, garbled rap 
Medium .»./83’s a 95's ..,23 94 a 33 Id 
Small +.|100’s a 160’s ., {ls 6d a 2s 8d 
MACE, per lb. ...|Pale reddish to pale 


RU BARE: Sun dried, per 
i High dried ., 


SAGO, Pearl, large, #@ cwt. 
- medium 
small 

{per Ib, 
| TAPIOCA, "Bendde Flake 
Singapore 
Flour 
Pearl 


QUALITY | QUOTATI 
| 
Good and fine bright ...\1ld a 11 
Common dull to fair ...\10d a 10;d_ 
», fresh (23d a 27d 
«.|\Kair . (98 a 9860 
Fair to finedark blue ....578 a 60s 
Good white and green... 458 4 533 
Blocky to fineclean _ .,.|158 a 353 
Picked fine pale in sorts,|£12 10sa £1 
part yellow and mixed|£10 a £11 1 
Bean & Peasize ditto .,.;\£4 10s a £8 
amber and dark bold .,.|£7 a £9 
Medium & bold sorts ...|f9a £7 — 
Sorts .., (90s a 1153 _ 
.|Fair’ to fine ‘pale. ...|388 a 9038 
Good and fine pale _ .../90s a £6 10: 
Reddish clean .../345 & 688 
Clean fair to fine ..jo08 & 403 
Slightly stony and saa ++.]298 @ 308 
Fair to fine bright ..|428 a 463 
Fair to fine pale £6 a £7 10 
Middling to good ..{70s a 1003 
Fair to fine white ...{483 a 553 
Reddish to middling ..,|32s.a 44s 
Middling to good pale .,,j198 a 18s 
.|Slightly foul to fine _,,|13s.a 14s 
que, A hard _..|23 2d a 25 4 
age J white softish [18 6a @ 25 
unripe root - ..jod als 2d 
jliver .. {ls 6a 1s 94 
Nearly water white ..,|33d a 43d 
..|Fairand goodpale _.../2gd a 3d 
..|Bruwn and brownish  ,,./22d a 23d 
Good to fine .|23 a 2s 4d. 


...|Good to fine pinky 


..| Mid.to fineblacknot stony|10s @ 143 


” ” 
.. {Ordinary to fine free 


..|Good to fine clean 


| [Serennen 1, r 


Common foul and mixed|6da 1s 8d | 

Fair to good clean 1s 6d a 234 

Goodto fine pinky white 23 2d a 28 3 
Fair to good black ..|1s 7d a 1s 

EC “\£4 103 a £5) 
"\€3 59a £4 2 


|Middling to fair 
,|£1 a £1 103 


\Inferior and pickings 


Stony andinferior .1,/88a63 — 


.,|Fair dry to fine bright ...|24s a 27s 
“{|Common & middling soft 78 a 233 
Fair to fine 258 a 308 
Middling to fine [22d 4d 


Good, pure, & dry Waite bers a 653 
10 7 
,. (398 6d a 363 


Pressed none here 
Good .|233 3d a 233 61 
Fine clean Banj & Macas-|2s 4d a 3s 34 


Barky to fair {sar|6d a 2s 3d 
Common to fine ee a ee Be y 1s 4d 
dals 3d _ 
“la a 8d } 
33 2d a 4s 1d 


Inferior and barky 


Ordinary to red 
Chips 

Good to fine sound 
Darkordinary & middling 8d ais 3d 
.|Good to fine (9d @ 11d 
Dark, rough & mig g EEE oa a Sa 
Fair to fine 9s 6d a 133 


‘Good pinky to white 
Fair to fine 


” ” 


Bullets, per cwt, 
Medium 


” 


Sead 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 
REASONS FOR GOING IN FOR TEA CULTIVATION—COFFER 

STEALING—BUG ON COFFEE—CARDAMOM PRUNING— 

THE §.-w. MONSOON—CACAO PROSPECTS—JALAP. 

12th Sept. 1887. 

If all the tea planters in Ceylon were to give 
the reasons why they have gone in for that cult- 
ivation, I fancy some of them would be amusing 
enough, It would however take avery funny one 
to beat the following, which I quote from the letter 
of a Burgher youth :—‘‘ Mr. —— of —— intends 
taking me into his factory about the 15th of this 
month, and I am yery anxious of doing this 
work because my father died in such occupation” ! 

Coffee stealing has begun, now that the crop 
is ripening, and green strippings, are worth the 
risk. This style of open plunder is not the 
worst type we have to deal with, a good look- 
out and active watchmen can keep that sort 
of thing within bounds; but the rogue who is 
hardest to combat is the man who sells 
toddy, and who encourages your own coolies to 
bring a little coffee now and a little again, in 
exchange for his beverage. When 75 cents can be got 
for a measure of coffee, the temptation to take 
a handful from time to time is very great, and 
if a taste has been acquired for either toddy or 
arrack it strengthens that temptation very con- 
siderably. Although on heayy bearing trees there 
has been a good deal of blackening of the tips 
of the branches, yet the coffee got therefrom is 
not so empty as that of former years. I heard 
one place which sold what was first gathered— 
generally worthless stufi—and R4 acut Govern- 
ment bushel was the price paid. Old trees that 
ave bearing well are rather bare of leaves, but 
the rain we have been having for more than a 
week now will do a lot of good, and help very 
considerably to carry the cropthrough. I fancy by 
the end of October most of the coffee on the 
Kandy side will be gathered ; as it is, half-bushel 
pickings and more are common. 

Bug is still about, and its presence quite paralyzes 
all kind of enterprise in regard to high cultivation. 
You fear to spend money on anything except 
picking, for then you can tell at once whether 
it will pay or not, but to prune or manure and 
then run the risks of several months, is in these 
days, spite of the high prices, a flight too long 
sustained for any but the venturesome. If we 
could insure ourselves against attacks of bug, 
leaf disease in its present mitigated form could, I 
think, be success{nlly combated by a return to 
high cultivation. 

Cardamom pruning, in the sense of cutting 
them all down where they have ceased to bear 
and allowing new shoots to come up again, is, I 
am told, a success, and brings about a renewal of 
fruitfulness. I heard of two men who had fields of 
cardamoms to clear out. They met and compared 
notes :—‘*What did the work cost you,”’ asked the one 
of the other, “ did n’t you find it shockingly dear?” 
“Well no,” was the reply, ‘about R3 an acre.” ‘Three 
rupees! You mean thirty?” ‘Not a bit of it,” 
Then he explained how he did it: cut off the 
tops, and made the weeders break off every shoot 
t at appeared, and ere long the bulbs rotted. 
The R30-an-acre man had dug them up and 
carried them away. 

The 8.-W. monsoon is bent on making up its 
lost time and redeeming its character for boister- 
ousness. or some days the wind has been yery 
high, with more or less rain, and the thermo- 
meter has fallen considerably. As to tea flushing 
it has ceased and what leaf was in, it was im- 
possible to wither well or get a good fermentation. 
pleating and supplying go on whore they have yet 
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to be done, and for these more favourable weather 
sould hardly be, except perhaps in regard to the 
wind. 

Cacao is full of blossom, andthe prospects of a 
spring crop aregood. The good results of shade are 
manifest everywhere, and cacao property should 
rise in value, and be a much more easily 
saleable article than it has ever been before. It 
is becoming very clear that with shade regular 
crops may be expected, and the various enemies 
which threatened at one time to all but extin- 
guish cacao culture in Ceylon may be successfully 
kept at bay. Cacao under shade will not however 
bear so well as in the open, but then the risks 
are reduced to a minimum. ‘The hardier varieties, 
which the Royal Botanic Gardens imported, seem 
to do perhaps better without shade at all, and 
those that have attained to six or eight yearg 
are noble specimens of trees. 

Jalap (Exogoniwn purga) IL hear is being tried 
in some places and is growing well. Whether this 
cultivation will result in haying a commercial 
value remains to be seen. Some years ago it 
was cultivated in Ootacamund, with much success, 
indeed too much, for the tubers were so big, and 
so unlike the article known in the home market, 
that buyers fought shy of the Indian variety, and 
it failed to obtain a place. 

In the Mexican Andes it grows from an elevation 
of 5,000 to 8,000 feet above sea-level. In Jamaica 
it was grown among the cinchona, but this had 
to be given up, as it exhausted the soil very 
quickly. Itis said to want shade and a deep rich 
soil. An article of this kind would be very easily 
overdone, as the average imports into Great Brit- 
ain are only 180,000 lb. PEPPERCORN, 


-—_——_-> -———--_— 
THE CEYLON TEA PLANTING ENTERPRISE. 


Jn offering to our readers the following reliable précis 
and figures connected with embarking upon the tea- 
planting enterprise in Oeylon, it will be as well to 
say, at the outset, that it is done with no object of 
foisting an estate upon them. We are in no way 
connected or interested directly or indirectly, with any 
property in that island. Knowing how many of the 
investing public have not only a few thousand pounds, 
but also a pair of willing hands lying idle, it may 
be as well to put before them the draft of a plan 
by which they. may not only find a remunerative use 
for their modest capita}, but also a healthy life and 
pleasant work.. Many tired-out city men would give 
a great deal to be able to change their present un- 
healthy or unsuitable mode of life for one at once 
hard, outdoor and bracing. Hngland is not always 
the best climate in which to live, especially for dyspept- 
ics, or those suffering from chronic pulmonary com- 
plaints. Ceylon has been brought to a very low financial 
ebb, as the failure after failure of good firms attests, 
culminating perhaps, in the suspension of payment 
by the Old Oriental Bank Corporation, in May, 
1884. Foreclosure after foreclosure of mortgages— 
at one time deemed as safe as colonial loans— 
followed, or rather in many cases was found use- 
less, in that an estate which had borrowed £10,000 
could not readily find a buyer at £2,000. Tea 
at this time was rapidly establishing itself as the 
staple product of the island, and the banks were 
regaining suflicient confidence to make advances to 
promising young tea gardens. Still, the acreage in 
coffee, ten years ago, was immense, and all or nearly 
all that acreage will grow tea if the land be suitably 


treated. More than this, an immense tract of land 
in the low country, never before made use of by 
Europeans has of late years been found to give pro- 
fitable tea crops and has been in demand. The 


valuable estates in the Kalutara district can speak for 
themselves as to the low elevation at which fine leaf 
crops can be gathered. ‘he forest, and “chena” 
land sround Awisawella is rapidly, becoming a fine 
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NN 
tea producing district, and one likely to command Seed andnurseries_.. a) 
good prices in the Lane. Rapid as the progress of Upkeep roads and drains oe = 275 
the tea enterprise has been, there are in England, Farce wee OD 
and especially in Scotland, too many people smart- 


ing from their coffee losses to feel anything but shy at | Total expenditure to end of 1885 .. -- 96,710 
Sain putting capital in Ceylon. laps year or two pee see 200 acres, of 1886 : ; 

more, when this shyness will he overcome by facts S ae pats eacctie, cee +. 2,400 

and figures, the price of tea estates and available land Ros re 2 sae Coy ee + 1,050 

will increase greatly, and another cycle of prosperity Contingeriodatih: Oe * A 


visit the planting community. The railway will then 5 

be extended esters hy and the yearly festivities Salary ra 5 ++ 2,000 
which have beenso much upon the waneof late may 
again assume prosperous proportions. Then will be the 
time to sell; to sell while the demand is brisk and 
buyers eager. Tea may not last for ever, but if it 
enjoys a reign of forty years as coffee has done, it 


100 acres clearing of 1884: 

Weeding, pruning, supervision, &c., 
included in cost of manufacture, at 
45 cents per lb.,also London charges. 
Yield of tea 14 to 25 years old from 


should satisfy the present generation. The pubic 

may be interested to know that the following estimate ROD RPRCE et) COURS ees f° 9,000 
is pier ap its pad: pu onel: of cours numer- 71,510 
ous small corrections of actual expenditure up to , 
date could have been made. It has not been Beeed Beane of 20,000 Ib. tea, at 75 cents 1 

month umgpile foualter any item, Bo fipale Hare they Pp ey oe 2 te 5,000 
iffered from the money estimated for their cost. pspcza 

What difference there he been, has been a saving | 1987 300 acres ioe eu Rep ete 56,510 

effected under various heads. Exchange, having fallen “eld, 24 to 34 ae , wae Os 

so much during these past two years, makes a dif- Tainerace “4! Aaa oke ye 35.000 Ib 

ference which is more apparent than real in that 200 ” at 200 Ib. RET ACES 40.900 .. 

it affects both expenditure and crop sold alike. We aoree ia DOL Bere hy ” 

will not commit ourselves by recommending any partic- 5.00 

ular district or elevation for choosing a property. 75,000 Ib. ten + £45 7 000 ,, 

It will be obvious that should an abandoned coffee ; Piatt Moa cents per 


lb,, including 10 cents. for 
London charges ae se. 33,750 
Making an outlet roadinto cart road 2,500 


estate be selected with the usual stores and build- 
ings upon it, a substantial reduction in the follow- 
ing estimate can be made under the head of build- 


ings, bungalow, and so on. Many of the finest tea 36,250 
properties now realising yearly profits, were, in the 92,760 
Years. 180 to 1884, abandoned as useless coffee Less 75,000 lb, tea at 75 cents, perlb, 56,250 
Estimate for opening 100 acres in 1884, and 200 
acres in 1885. The block containing 470 acres, and Outlay ... oD s+ 36,510 
costing 5,500rs. New land in the low country. 36.510 
: EXPENDITURE. 1888.—No. 1 field, 3} to 44 years , 
First year, 1884: R old, at 550 Ib. A dora 11.15 1006 Th! 
Cost of land a9 -- 5,500 R No. 2, at 350 Ib. 7,000 
Salary and allowances .. 2,070 i yee EY 
Survey fees gs v. 1200 125,000 
Felling and clearing .. .. 1,200 125,000 Ib. at 45 cents. ... ves 56,250 | 
Lining, holing, &e. .. -» 2,100 Additions to tea factory, Barbacue, 
Cost of seed and nurseries -- 4,000 and machinery ie EF, 
Planting and supplying -» — 600 Outlet road ... aide ‘1,000 
Weeding ys -» 1,000 Permanent bungalow ... we 3,000 
Roads AG ae -. 360 ‘ TEL EAE 
Drains Hs Ae .. 1,000 d 
Bungalow .. 30 «» 700 100,760 
ey lines oe -. 1,000 Less 125,000 lb. tea at 75 cents. ... 93,750 
coe 300 re eat P80 Outstanding outlay... “e eine 
GonBeneies .. ++ 300 1889,—No. 1 field, 43 to 53 years 
ntlet road. . . stent BOO Rt old, at 600 Ib. per acre .. 60,000 Ib. 
—— 21,510 No. 2 field, at 550 1b. » ..» 110,000 ,, 
Second year, 1885 (200 acres): 
Felling and clearing .. +. 2,200 170,000 ,, 
Survey fees.. bis «. 400 170,000 lb. at 45 cents. ... Sa) 76,3 
Nursery, and cost of 80 maunds ; 
of seeds oc its .. 6,300 83,500 
Roads a 00 -- 700 Sale of 170,000 Ib. tea at 75 cents:perlb 127,500 
Drains A Of .. 2,000 ; : —— 
Lining, holing and planting .. 5,600 Profit By Ss 4,500 
Weeding .. — Ap .. 2,400 1890.—300 acres of tea, yielding 600 per 
Tools and contingences +. 1,200 acre, at 75 cents. ... ... 135,000 
: —— 20,800 Cost of 180,000 lb. tea at 40 cents.. 72,000 
Salaries a he -» 4,600 —— 63,000 
—— 4,500 —_ 
1885 or 1886: Total profit ... MS 107,000 
Buildings, lines Pi B 300 Explanation of expenditure at 40 cents. per lb.: | 
Permanent factory ty .. 3,000 R. cts. 
Roller oa Ap) -. 1,000 Supervision per acre... a 20 00 
Dryer an le ». 1,500 Pruning... Ay Pay a 6 00 
Engine nH on ’. 1,500 Weeding aa ace 585 10 00 
Erecting and transport -» 500 Drains and roads... St 00 2 00 
7,800 Upkeep buildings and machinery 2 50 
be ge of 1884 clearing : Oontingencies .. 0 «w. + 1 50 
eeding .. 4A es 1,200 


Supplying oe ee oe 150 42 0 : 
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ANALYSIS, Ots, per lb. 
42 rs, on 600 lb. per acre... ....,.., “07 
PIWOIING Atta delelcaitectelbsetetcuesnes Hetteces LO 
Gathering, rolling, and drying......... ‘O14 
Sorting and packing......... .csesseeeeee 05 
MUVATISPORErecib erase citie stettevr teseeesieees oOo 
Tea-makers’ Payis..sccrsreersserererers OL 
London charges.........:660 sesseeeeeee “10 
Contingencies. ....0.. cen coves ccseceorees » 03} 
‘40 cts per 
lb. of tea. 


Remarks.—Vhe maximum yield of tea is taken at 
600 lbs. per acre ; but the estate from the books of which 
the items are taken gave an average of 730 lb. per acre 
at six years old. Weeding and supervision are set down 
at the highest rates; 3} cents are allowed for con- 
tingencies—an exorbitant rate; 75 cents is taken as 
London price of the tea—a much higher rate was ob- 
tained by many estates last year. Yield on Galbodde, 
from tea planted in 1878: From lst July, 1880, to 
80th June, 1881 (bushes being two to three years old), 
yield 4¢ maunds=380 lb. per acre. [Authenticated by 
J. Roydon Hughes in Ceylon, September, 1881, and by 
Herbert H. Oorfe, visiting agent to Measrs. Sabonadiére 
and Oo., of Oolombo.] 

Estimates of yield have been avoided, but reference 
can be made to the published returns from Mariawatte 
Estate, near Gampola, the property of Mr. David Reid, 
which has yielded over 1,100 lb.of tea per acre !* Anyone 
having an idea of residing in the tropics, and at the 
same time engaging in pleasant, although somewhat 
hard, outdoor work, may find it worth while to gather 
facts concerning the tea planting enterprise, as one 
likely to give him a steady and handsome return for 
his capital and work. It must always be borne in mind 
that tea, unlike coffee, is not merely an annual crop, 
dependent upon a favourable blossoming season, but is 
steadily plucked all the year round at intervals of about 
three weeks, except just after the pruning season. With 
coffee, as with English wall-fruit, one heavy thunder- 
shower may cause the same failure of crop asa May 
frost. Thousands of bushes of blossom can be knocked 
eff in a single night before it has set, and, when a 
bushel of coffee may be roughly estimated at 10 rupees, 
the serious loss and risk can be easily appreciated. 
Many coffee states in Oeylon have given one year 
£5,000 profit, and the next £4,000 loss. ‘The expend- 
iture upon a fine coffee estate yielding 15,000 bushels of 
parchment would be about £7,000, allowing for man- 
uring. The next year’s yield might be 2,000 bushels, and 
the expenditure would he hardly under £6,000. Hundreds 
of fine estates in Dimbula and Dikoya—and probably a 
(lozen other districts—oscillated between handsome 
profits and grievous losses in the above proportion, 
And when, added to this, the fluctuation of price ob- 
tained for coffee in Mincing-lane is taken into con- 
sideration the risk of a planter’s financial position 
becomes painfully apparent. Now in Oeylon nous 
avons changé tout cela. The yield of tea may one 
year be far better than another, according to the 
rainfall or other climatic influences, and also, of course, 
may vary with the amount of cultivation and manure 
expended on the estate, but this is all. Ooffee 
cultivation is, in many instances, a lottery, whose 
prize is often at the caprice of the weather 
during « critical week or so. Orop estimates of 
colfee have frequently varied by four or five thousand 
bushels, and have then turned out utterly mislead- 
ing, The yiellof tea leaf, from a given estate, can 
be very fairly estimated, and a corresponding amount 
of expenditure allowed. The price of tea will fall is 
almost certain to, but still a good margin remains 
for the producers, who with a relative or partially 
relative reduction of necessary expenses, muy manage to 
Secure a return of twelve to fifteen per cent upon 
capital invested,—V'/e Citizen, 

_—__ > 

_ Tra my Korea.—Owing to drought this year in 
Korea the tea plants have almost withered, and a 
small yield of poor quality is the result. Silk- 

* Well manured,—Ep. Sen 


worms are dying daily on account of the lateness 
of the mulberry leaf, mainly owing to drought.—- 
Japan Weekly Mail. 

Tue quantity of tea that arrived at Kobe from 
the opening of the season up to the 10th instant 
was 8,390,485 lb., of which 7,602,400lb. were sold 
to foreign firms up to that date, showing a de- 
crease of 617,6741b., and 285,020 lb., respectively ag 
compared with the same date last year,—Japan 
Weekly Mail. 

Tur Rep Sea Morgner or Prarw Fisurries.— 
The Vienna commercial journal Das Handels Museum 
says that mother-of-pearl fishing is carried on all 
over the Red Sea, from the north down to the Gulf 
of Aden, but the best fishing-grounds are in the 
neighbourhood of Suakin, Massowah, and the Farsan 
Islands. The fishing fleet consists of about 300 
boats, mostly belonging to the Zobeid Bedouins, a 
tribe inhabiting the coast between Jeddah and Yambo, 
About 50 belong to Jeddah, and others to other 
localities, They are open boats, of from eight to 
20 tons burden, with one lateen gail. The crew 
varies from eight to 12 men. There are two dif- 
ferent fishing seasons, one of four and the other 
of eight months, and during these the boats re- 
main almost constantly at sea, except for a few 
weeks. The crew, consisting in great part of black 
slaves, receives two-thirds of the catch, deductions 
being made for their food; the owners of the boat 
keep the other third. Accidents are seldom heard 
of, and the divers are remarkable for their physical 
vigour and robust health. They range in age be- 
tween 10 and 40, and the work seems to do them 
no harm. The fishing-grounds are in the neigh- 
bourhood of coral reefs, where the boats are an- 
chored; the divers then go out in small canoes, 
specially imported from the Malabar coast for the 
purpose, and begin their work all round. It is necess- 
ary that the sea should be calm, otherwise the 
shells cannot be seen. For some years past the 
negroes have been in the habit of using old tin 
canisters, with glass in the bottom, to enable them 
to see better. In the course of the past ten years 
the catch has fallen 10 to 20 per cent., but by reason 
of the increased price good and bad shells have 
met with a ready sale. The annual production 
varies from $120,000 to $170,000. During the last 
season of four months it reached only $25,000, 
against $40,000 to $50,000 in the corresponding 
periods of other years. Jeddah was formerly the 
sole market, but on account of the corruption of 
the Customs officials there the port only receives 
about a quarter of the catch now, the rest going 
to Suakin and Massowah. Pearls to the value of 
$4,000 or $5,000 are found annually; but this 
estimate is uncertain, as thelarger and more valu- 
able ones are sold secretly. The mother-of-pearl 
shells are sold at public action in Jeddah in lots 
of about fifty pounds. Ten years ago all that came 
on the market at Jeddah was shipped off in Arab 
vessels to Suez, whence, it was sent to Cairo, where 
it was sold. At present the greater part is sent 
to Trieste, the rest going to Havre and London. 
The largest and most perfect and beautiful shells 
are purchased by tradersfrom Bethlehem, who take 
them home, and cut and sell them to pilgrims. 
Jeddah shells are less valued in Burope than those 
of Suakin and Massowah because of their yellow 
tinge. In an ordinary lot of shells, as sold in the 
market, 9 per sent, will be large, 20 per cent. 
medium-sized, 25 per cent. small medium, 10 per 
cent. small, 22 per cent. dead or cracked, and 6 
per cent, will consist of impurities and coralloid 
marble. Some years since a German attempted 
pearl-fishing with a fleet manned by Gresks but as 
the experiment was never renewed, it is to be 
presumed that itwas a failure—The Times, 
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. LANTANA FIBRE. 

A correspondent of the Madras Times says:—‘1 have 
often wondered why an enterprising company has never 
been raised to do something lucrative with Lantana; 
It stretches away by the mile over some districts. The 
stems are of a tough fibrous consistency, and would, 
I should imagine, be well adapted formany purposes. 
At present it is merely regarded as the grave of by-gone 
glories and the renovator of worn-out lands.” ' 

Whatever value the Lantana fibre may have, could 
easily be ascertained’as we have now a fibre-cleaning 
machine here in working order. But the last sentence 
of the above suggests a few remarks bearing upon this 
country, where the Lantana has for some years past 
been regarded asa curse. Granting that the country 
would probably be better off without this plant, it 
receives more blame than it deserves. It is certainly 
a handsome shrub, makes fine hedges and gives food 
for; chickens, pigeons, doves, and many other birds 
necessary for our comfort and wellbeing. 

Now as regards the overrunning valuable Jands, the 
Lantana is certainly not as obnoxious as many other 
weeds (if it must be called such). Let anyone gather 
some seeds and sow them, and it will be seen that it is 
not so very easy to make them germinate and become 
plants. Young Lantana are easily pulled out of the 
ground the same as weeds, but old ones are hard to kill. 

The question hinges simply upon this, if the lands 
overrun with Lantana had been receiving the care 
their value demands, there would be none now and the 
lands. not, deserving such care cannot be harmed by the 
Lantana, because it must add to certain climatical 
influences like any other plant, and thereby benefit the 
adjoining lands. After all, the Lantana may not be as 
black as it is painted, and if its fibre could be made 
use of, the much abused Lantana might prove to be a 
blessing in disguise.—Honolulu Planters’ Monthly. 


—————SSSss 


BLIGHT, SMUT, BUNT, APHIS, SCALE BUG, 
AND OTHER PARASITIO OR FUNGOID 
DISEASES OF PLANTS. 


The information which has hitherto been gained in 
connection with this subject is yet far from perfect, 
but private individuals could do much towards this 
cause by recording, and making known the results of 
their experiments, 

In. many. cases the spore or germ of these pests is 
already attached to the seed before being sown, and 
the young plant is simply the means of propagating 
it, unless precautions are taken to cleanse the seed 
beforehand. Ss : 

By dipping suspected’ seeds in a solution of 2 oz, 
of blue vitriol ‘sulphate of copper, powdered, and 
dissolved in a pint of water, this difficulty may be 
overcome. : ( 

There are many kinds of parasites, the attacks of 
which become ‘more or less active according to the 
resisting power of the object attacked, and that power 
is increased or diminished in proportion to its healthy 
or unhealthy condition. ‘ 

‘¢ Healthy trees, as a rule, will take care of them- 
selves,” but itis well known that immature fruit trees 
especially, roses and other plants, growing in soil 
properly prepared, manured, irrigated and everything 
done to insure thrift, will still get the blight. 

Large mature trees are not easily infested, but should 
they be, a good manurmg about the roots is perhaps 
the only remedy. Younger trees and smaller plants 
are greatly benefitted by having their branches and 
leaves cleaned from these pests. Various insecticides 
and washes ‘known, ‘and in general use, are answering 
the purpose to a certain degree, but are all somewhat 
laborious to apply. 

The question to solve is, what remedy is the most 
effective, cheapest, and requiring the least amount of 
Jabor. 

The following mixture is the best remedy against 
plant parasites among the many which have been tried, 
and until something better is found, we strongly re- 
commend its use. Sprinkle or wash the leaves and 
branches of the infected trees, as it will kill the pests 
without injuring the plants. 


Dissolve 2 oz. soft soap in half-pint rain water, 
make an infusion of 14 oz. tobacco in half-pint water, 
mix together; add 24 oz. fusel-oil and half-pint of 
methylated spirit, and make up the mixture to a quart. 

The druggists of Honolulu keep the article on hand 
ready prepared for use. Itis suggested not to apply 
the mixture from the bottle direct. but rather pour 
into a small container, the quantity needed for imme- 
diate purposes. A common nail-brush is the simplest 
tool to use. 

_An athemizer may be useful where large numbers of 
plants require cleaning. 2 

Our readers should remember that the simple 
application of the wash to branch, twig or leaf is 
sufficient—no' rubbing is necessary, if the troublesome 
insects don’t disappear at once you will find them 
drop off ina day or two.—Honolulu Planters’ Monthly. 


SS 


SILK COTTON. 


Kapok or silk cotton, a tree which grows readily 
here and yields a product of high. economic value, 
has of late come iato greater prominence than ever. 
In Java, where it is met with abundantly, kapok has 
attracted considerable attention from the promising 
prospects of carrying on a lucrative trade in it, With- 
in the last two years, this article has vigorously pushed 
its way to the fore. Until recently, Java exporters 
had to rely almost exclusively on Holland as market 
for the product. But now circumstances haye wholly 
changed. The demand for the article is growing im 
other countries also, as its good qualities become 
better known. So far as appearances go, there is 
every prospect, before long, that the supply, however 
much it may increase in Java, will hardly meet present 
requirements, and will certainly fall short of the future 
demand. At present, in that island, the cleaning 
and preparation of kapok have been carried on io 
an extremely primitive manner. These operations were 
performed exclusively by manuallabour. The results 
were often disappointing as regards the clean- 
ness of the kapok turned out, and the mode of pack- 
ing it. Experiments have been made lately in ex- 
ecuting, cleaning, and packing operations by machinery. 
The product secured proved to be of first rate quality, 
with a considerable reduction of working expenses. 
The reports from foreign consumers of kapok so 
prepared for the market, are all of them favourable 
to the substitution of machinery for hand labour, as 
carried on by natives and Ohinese, The seeds which 
are separated from the kapok during cleaning opera- 
tions yield on pressure a very pure and clear oil. 
Trials made with it in sugar mills in Java have proved 
that it answers admirably for lubricating purposes. 
As machine oil, it promises to find ready sale at 
remunerative rates, Inthe neighbouring Dutch Colony 
aswe have seen, kapok has come into notice as 
an article that will certainly yield high profits in 
thenear future. In Hurope it is coming into greater 
demand for manufacturing purposes, 
suit it having been brought into play. People who 
take to kapok cultivation will find that in quickness 
and rapidity of growth, it has a decided advantage. 
Ordinary soil suits it. On hills it grows luxuriantly 
at any altitude up to 5000 feet above sea level in 
this part of the world. It begins to yield fibre in 
the third year of its growth. With ordinary care 
the outturn is abundant. Notwithstanding its suib- 
ability to the soil and climate of the Straits Settle- 
ments, it does not take a, prominent place among 
the export articles of the Colony. It was first im- 
ported into Europe in 1851, but, as above mentioned, 
ity value was appreciated in Holland alone, A 
few years ago an increasing demand sprung up for it 
in the Australian Colonies, from its proven suitability 
for bedding and upholstery purposes. Hitherto Java 
stands at the head of kapok-exporting countries, 
British India standing next. The Indian kapok lies 
under the disadvantage of bad quality from inter- 
mixture with inferior fibre, and adulteration with 
sand and other heavy articles to increase the weight. 
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With Java kapok it is quite the contrary. Kapok 
evidently has a brilliant future before it. Plantation 
enterprise directed to its cultivation has every chance 
of proving remunerative.—Straits Times. 
~~ 


THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION: THE 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF SIAM. 
BY O. WEYNTON. 

In a paper on “The Commercial Products of Siam,” 
reud before the Kast India Association ou the 7th of 
April, the following information was given respecting 
articles of more or less interest to pharmacists :— 

To most people the province of Assam is an utter 
terra incognita. Those tolerably well up in Indian 
geography may possibly be able to point out its position 
on the map, describing it, generally, as the north- 
eastern frontier district of India, separated from our 
most recent acquisition of Upper Burmah by the semi- 
independent state of Maniptr and the wild hill-tracts 
lying north and south of that country. Of course 
the general public have heard of Assam tea, but 
beyond that commodity, few have the faintest idea 
of the vast and varied indigenous wealth lying un- 
developed within Assam’s political boundaries. 

Lndia-rubber (Ficus elastica).—For this plant such por- 
tions of an estate should be selected where the soil 
or nature of the ground indicates to be unfitted for 
bringing under cultivation with prospect of immediate 
return, cutting small paths thirty feet apart, intersect- 
ing one another at right angles; the lower such portion 
lies without partaking of a swampy character the 
better, and dense shade is desirable though not actu- 
ally necessary ; the nature of the soil is a small matter. 
The portion should be carefully mapped, the paths 
cut quite straight, and where they intersect one 
another, slips of this vine (/icus elasticw) should be 
planted. The vine is abundant in the ravines, and 
although the main stems will be found to have been 
blazed most unmercifully, the new shoots are always 
vigorous, strong, and strike easily; each should be 
some three to four feet Jong, placed upright, if possible 
against a jungle-tree, and about one foot inserted in 
the ground; a notch cut some four inches from the 
inserted end will facilitate striking, and although the 
slips may be planted at any time during the year, 
the most suitable season is March, just after the usual 
hail-storms have moistened the ground. The slips may 
be left to nature, but as time goes on, pretty constant 
supervision will be requisite during the cold weather, 
especially if the land is near the hills or in the vicinity 
of the villages in the plains, for in either case 
poaching may be expected, and the jungle-roaming 
nomads, both Aryan and non-Aryan, will most cer- 
tainly tap the sboots if they get the chance; but as 
the gum exudes only in the cold weather, and cannot 
be removed under twelve hours after incision, it is 
not an arduous undertaking to capture pilferers, In 
five or six years the vine will have attained sufficient 
size to be independent of shade other than that 
afforded by its own foliage, and the surrounding forest 
may be utilized, if need be, for other plants or purposes. 
In twenty-five years it may be tapped in moderation 
not by mercilessly b/azing the branches, but by 
scooping the earth from beneath the stoutest lateral 
roots—the parts subjected to incision being washed 
entirely free from soil, aod a common earthen gurrah 
placed beneath to receive the gum, care being taken 
that sufficient space is left between the incision and 
mouth of the receptacle to admit of the free circul- 
ation of air, but at the same time, so as to prevent 
the admixture of sand, twigs and leaves. These details 
may seem over elaborate; but the purer the gum 
the higher the price. Vines of the age mentioned 
may sacly bo tapped to the amount of one maund 
the first year; that is 82 pounds avoirdupois of clear 
gum during the three months of December, Januiry 
ud February. Each successive year an additional 
ten pounds may be taken, but they will require watch- 
ing, and should signs of exhaustion become apparent, 
such as sluggish exudation and drooping leaves, the 
incision should be closed and the roots earthed up; but 

those matters must be left to the judgment of the cultiy- 


ator, and unless incising the trunk and branches is 
resorted to, there need be little fear of having to stop 
collecting during the season. The yield givenis only 
approximate. I once took eight maunds from a vine 
that had escaped the attentions of the Meekers, in a 
remote ravine near the Kopoli river, which I estimated 
as uear as I could to be about sixty years old, and as a 
plantation of Wievs would enjoy all the advantages that 
this plant had, being allowed to attain full vigour and 
maturity, there is no reason to doubt that similar re- 
sults, in proportion to age would be obtained. Roughly 
estimated, an acre would contain forty-seven trees; 
hence, if the reader cares to work out the calculation, 
at the present price per pound 2s., he will find, allowing a 
wide enough margin for freight, collecting, etc., that 
an acre, only thus partially occupied, would return 
something over £300 per annum in the twenty-fifth 
year. A quarter of a century seems a long time to 
look forward to, but presuming that a hundred acres 
had been put under /icuvs when the rush to Assam for 
tea investment took place, just twenty-five years back, 
many private proprietors would be in a vastly different 
position from that they now occupy. The Italians have 
a proverb that ““He who would grow rich should 
plant an olive.’ The Assam settler may substitute 
for the olive—/icus slips. 

The Lac Insect; Coccus Lacca.—The curious little 
insect that produces the lac and lac dye of commerce 
abounds in all the terai jungle, being more abundant 
and of the best quality in the neighbourhood of the 
Khassia Hills, and that mountain chain. It is also 
found on the north side of the Assam Valley proper, as 
likewise under the Tipperah Hill south of Sylhet and 
Oachar, but from the last-named locality is inferior in 
size, being also in other respects less desirable. In its 
native state it is found encrusticrg the branches of a 
variety of shrubs about four feet from the ground, and 
in the densest underwood, so that, for successful pro- 
pagation dampness and shade are requisite ; these con- 
ditions may easily be had, and the profits of the cultiva- 
tion, if such a term is permissible, are so handsomevs 
fully to warrant sufficient outlay to attainthem. I shall 
confine myself to one acre in dealing with each item, but 
of course the operator can suit himself as to area, though 
it is as well to caution enthusiasts as to the proverb of 
“putting all the eggs into one basket.’”” Though the 
insect seems to have no predilection for any particular 
bush, the Meekers, who have, so to speak, domesticated 
it, have ascertained that the urhur dhal shrub rears it 
in the best manner, and though experiments may here- 
after demonstrate that other trees are as suitable, we 
may take the urhur as our propagating means. It is 
quite unnecessary to enter upon a description of this 
shrub as it is known, and the pulse it produces eaten all 
over India. In fact the plant will grow almost any- 
where, and could the lac insect accommodate itself to 
every clime in which the dhal thrives the enormous 
amount produced would soon overstock the market, but 
it cannot exist in dry arid parts, hence the advantage 
Assam, and similar humid countries, has and is likely to 
maintain. Seedlings of the urhur, though abundant, are 
difficult to collect, each vustee or homestead raising just 
sufficient for its own necessities, so it must be raised in 
your vegetable garden for the purpose, and as to attain 
the biggest tree in the shortest possible time is your ob- 
ject, high cultivation must be resorted to. If sown and 
well watered in November the young plants will be fit 
to plant out at the close of the following rains—the end 
of October, and should then be good stout saplings, 
averaging four feet in height. When planted in rows 
four feet by eight apr»rt, about 1,360 will go to the 
acre, and if well cultivited will be found quite ready 
to receive the insect exactly two years from the date 
of first sowing. ‘To cover an acre of ground with 
wire netting may seem a costly proceeding, so those 
who do not care to incur that expense may sub- 
stitute bamboo trellis-work, but I recommend starting 
with wire at the outset. Birds, especially the budbud, 
are particularly destructive, so some protection is 
absolutely necessary. There is another enemy te be 
guarded against, the ant, the big red and black ones, 
as also the smaller species; hence tho stem of each 
tree a little way from the ground should be furnished 
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With a grummet of jute, which it will be necessary 
to keep moist with petroleum. November is the time 
to get your stock lac, but arrangements should have 
been ade earlier in the season; say August. The 
lac must be soft and pliable, otherwise the insect 
will be dried up in the cells and useless. About half 
a maund, or fourty pounds, will be found sufficient 
for one acre, and though the cost for fresh material 
may amount to a rupee a seer (2 lb.), it is well 
worth the expense, for once stocked you are inde- 
pendent. The best method of conveying the lae to 
the factory is in baskets well lined with fresh plan- 
tain leaves, and as very little motion causes the insect 
to leave the cells, the packing should be torn in 
strips and wound in and about the branches of the 
dhal, while if any appear on the baskets the latter 
should be broken up and secured to the limbs of the 
tree, into the forks of which lumps of Jac must be 
stuck until a a uniform distribution over the whole 
plantation has been accomplished. Almost daily the 
increase of the cell formation can be noted; first 
a streak of crimson draws out from the pieces of lac, 
which, if inspected with a magnifying glass, will be found 
to be a column of insects; they gradually deepen 
in colour and increase in size, each forms a cell: and 
rapidly begins to exude the tough horny substance, 
until by the end of the rains it becomes necessary in 
many cases to support the branches weighed down by 
the incrustation. If the insect has been left undis- 
turbed and the shade properly attended to, three years 
from the commencement of operations and one from 
the introduction of the imsect, each tree will yield 
an average of eight pounds of lac, which when freed 
from extraneous matters, such as twigs and leaves, 
and the dye washed out, will give six pounds per 
bush of clean seed Jac, the present price of which in 
the London market at 40s. per cwt. gives £144 per 
acre, less charges such as initial cost upkeep, freight, 
ete. ; but if care is taken to leave sufficient nu- 
cleous on the branches this sum may be looked for 
annually without the expense of re-stocking. In pre- 
paring lac for the market it is pounded up small 
and then washed in plastered wooden tanks, about 
the size of two tea-chests thrown into one; while 
rubbing and mascerating the lac a few pinches of 
unslacked lime thrown into the water will greatly 
help the precipitation of the dye. After it has been 
washed thoroughly clean, it should be dried under 
shade, packed in chests of 56 or 112 pounds and 
sent direct to London; and as there is a growing pre- 
ference among dealers and manufacturers for seed 
lac in lieu of shell lac, the expense of converting 
the former into the latter need not be attempted. 
Unfortunately lac dye is now a drug in the home 
market, having been ousted by the cheap aniline pre- 
parations, but in these whirligig days of constant 
commercial revolution, as there is no . telling 
but what a demand for it may again spring up, 
I mention the method of preparation:—When the 
seed lac has been removed from the tank all scum 
should be carefully taken off and the dye allowed 
to settle for twenty-four hours; the water may then 
be drawn off and the sediment put into trays of about 
two inches deep, two feet long and eighteen inches 
in breadth, the sides and ends having slots cut down 
to the bottom every three inches. As the dye dries 
it must be lightly pressed down and divided by strings 
drawn through the slots, thus portioning the dye 
into cakes of three inches square by one deep. 
Under no account must metal come in contact with 
lac during the process of manufacture. Under present 
circumstances the dye may be sent to Oaleutta and 
put up without reserve, as native dyers still make 
use of it; also a trade may be opened in it with 
Munnipoor and the hills, and eventually Burmah, 
but these details must be left to the consideration 
of the investor. 

Indigo.—The neglect of this plant by Assam planters 
can only be accounted for the blind devotion to 
the one object with which they came to the pro- 
vinee, the higher bheel land and drainable swamps 
between the teelahs possessing, as they do, a soil 
admirably adapted for the growth of the plant, while 


the heavy dew that falls up to the end of February — 


would bring it to maturity by the middle of May. 
The abundant water supply avilablefrom the numer- 
ous springs and streams, moreover, would sup- 
ply artificial irrigation—should such be deemed 
advisable—so that the plant might be cut and manu- 
facture finished ere the regular rains set in about 
mid-June. 

Arrowroot, Topioca and Sago.—A\though these three 
are indigenous, their commercial value is so small 
that, though a patch of the two former may be kept 
for household consumption, and seedlings of the latier 
may be scattered about the unused portions of the 
grant, unless they can be placed in a manufactured 
state, free on board, at about a penny per pound, it would 
not pay to devote any further attention to their pre- 
paration. Under present circumstances they cau be 
had cheaper as importations from London, and under- 
taking the preparation of them to supply any local 
demand, inexpensive as such preparation is, must be 
determined by close calculation as to whether “ the 
game is worth the candle.”’ For exportation they 
must be turned out by the ton, smal] quantities 
will not pay, any more than would match-making 
by the box. 

Ginger and Turmeric.—Both of these tubers, if well 
cultivated, highly manured aad treated with care in 
the preparation for market, can be grown at consider- 
able profit. 
almost every village, but so little care ix bestowed 
upon the culture and drying that the minimum 
price is obtained in the local bazaars, aud wholesale 
dealers would hardly take notice of them. Generally 
speaking, the roots when taken up receive but a super- 
ficial washing, are then smeared with fresh cowdung 
and hung in baskets or spread on trays among the 
rafters of the native huts, the ever-ascending smoke 
doing the rest. The resultis that the out-turn presents 
a most uninviting aspect, dirty, shrivelled, and, 
despite the almost constaut smoke, the dried tubers 
are invariably riddled with the bamboo-borer insect. 
Tf on being dug out the tubers of ginger are thoroughly 
well scrubbed in water witha hard brush uatil every 
earthy particle is removed and. then steeped for a 
night ina pretty strong solution of lime waiter (one 
ounce of unslacked lime to the gallon), then wel) rinsed 
in clean water and dried slowly in a brick oven at a 
temperature of 140° to 160°. it will command a price 
closely approximating the best Jamaica ginger ; this 
was ascertained some tweuty years ago in the case of 
some samples so treated on one of the Sylhet planta- 
tions. Though ginger may be had, asstock, from almost 
any village, the best is procurable from the bazaars 
frequented by the hill tribes under the foot of the 
hills. As ginger is a bulky article it might be worth 
while to consider the advisability of extracting the 
essence and confining dealings in it to that. 

Turmeric may be treated in the same manner, 
om:tting the bleaching by lime water, and_ sent to 
the best market ruling prices indicate. There is 
another tuber that might be cultivated with great 
advantage and profit, but having regard to the 
climate in which it is found I doubt very much 
whether it could be raised in the plains of Assam. 
I allude to the Salep misree brought round by the 
Afghan fruit pedlars every cold weather. Dried to 
an almost adamantine consistency in its journey from 
Balk, that retailed by the traders may be presumed 
to have lost its vitality and the extreme difficulty of 
procuring anything direct from Afghanistan precludes 
all hope of getting it thence; but, under the name 
of “little men’s bread,” it is known to the Badaghurs 
of the Neilgherries and may be procured either from 
the Botanical Gardens at Ootacamund or from planters 
on that plateau. It is best germinated in damp 
flannel until the eyes begin to protrude, when 
it may be planted in well earthed ridges, kept moder- 
ately moist, and shaded until the leaves appear ; it 
is fit for lifting in a twelvemoath. Though unknown 
in Hurope and almost entirely so to any of the medical 
profession who have not served in the East, it possesses 
most wonderful vivifying properties, and has been 
famous throughout Persia for ages as & stimulative 
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-in cases of extreme prostration. Once introduced, its 
value would become apparent anda highly remuner- 
ative price commanded. It reproduces about eight 
tubers from one, maturity being indicated, as with 
arrowroot, by the drying up of the leaves, Should 
it not be found suitable to the plains it would, I 
am convinced, succeed at Shillong or any other 
station at an elevation of our 2000 feet outside the 
rain-belt; my own observations in the Neilgherries 
Jeading to the conclusion that any rainfall in excess 
of 100 inches would induce rot. 

Though many economic plants will doubtless sug- 
gest themselves to the intending establisher of what 
may be called an omnium plantation, and nothing 
need be said to deter one from introducing them, 
it would be better to defer their planting until the 
place is well stocked with indigenous ones of ascertained 
commercial value ere experimentalizing with exotics, 
the succeseful rearing of which must be at least 
speculative. 

Anisecd and anise star are both to be found in 
abundance in Assam, the one under the name of 
Mahori, the latter under that of Badian. Among 
the low hills round about Gowhatti, on the old road 
to Cherraponjee, and in the terai forest of both 
sides of the Khassia and Naga hills, sufficient seed- 
lings of aniseed for stocking an acre can be easily 
procured, but considerable care is required in trans- 

_ porting them, and this should be done during the 
cold weather, the plants lifted with as much earth 
round the roots as can conveniently be carried. As 
the object with the former plant is to obtain as 
luxuriant a foliage as possible, high cultivation and 
copious manuring should be resorted to; the plant 
may be put in 4 feet by 4—the same distance as tea 
is planted; but if that part of the district in which 
the grant is situated is more than ordinarily subject 
to visitations of blight and red spider, it will be 
prudent to plant somewhat wider—say 5 by 5; for 
though tea leaves afflicted with the two pests men- 
tioned make but little perceptible difference in the 
turn-out (not out-turn), the quality of the oil of 
aniseed will be very sensibly affected by the presence 
of unhealthy leaves, hence the aniseed plantation 
must be kept clean and in good order. To get the 
largest yield from the plant, pruning with that view 
may be carried out as experience dictates, and the 
best treatment followed with tea will probably be 
found to answer. The plant readily responds to the 
use of the knife, and will yield, weight for weight, 
about 50 per cent above tea, so that the usual 
task for plucking may be increased in proportion. The 
leaves should be gathered precisely as with tea, but 
removed from the plucking baskets more often, for 
no heating must be permitted, and plucking should 
only take place in dry weather. The leaf may be 
subjected with advantage to a light rolling in the 
mass just suflicient to break the cells and the oil 
then pressed out, or may be extracted by distillation; 
but. whichever method is pursued, both press and 
still should be enamelled or of polished iron and 
kept scrupulously clean, as on the clearness of the 
oil and freshness of the leaves depends its price. 
It may then be sent to market either in small casks 
or bottles, and as numbers of the latter can be 
always purchased for an almost nominal value in the 
districts, for the first consignment or two their use 
would, perhaps, be preferable; but of course all these 
matters need careful calculation as to cost. 

Anise star or Badian, the object with whichis to 
cure the largest amount of fruit (or seed)—which 
utter is not quite the correct term—will require 
that class of manure that contains the greatest 
amount of phosphates, Hence pulverized limestones, 
bones, and animal or fish offal will be best for it, 
and as all these can be had at small cost, large 
crops may be secured; although the chief dependence 
should be placed on the fruit, the bark of Badian 
is almost equally rich in properties peculiar to the 
shrub. Both seeds and bark may be lightly crushed 
and then infused in spirits of wine or distilled in 
the usual manner, The large demand all over 
Europe and America for auisette for flavouring pur- 


poses would tend to make this particular industry a 
considerably remunerative one. Packing, for export, 
must depend upon circumstances ; but, as this is a 
choice article, well corked and sealed bottles are to 
be recommended. It is as well to mention that the 
flavour of the preparations from both these plants 
is so pungent and penetrating, that the house set 
apart for their manipulation should be kept distinct 
from all buildings devoted to other manufactures, 
and that the few people it will be necessary to 
employ in the aniseed business should be retained 
for that special purpose. Natives are proverbially 
careless in these matters, so that strict vigilance 


to prevent interchange of the tea and aniseed 
baskets must be specially guarded against. Scented 
tea is all very well in its way, but, impregnated 


with the powerful odour of anisette, would find 
scant favour cither with dealers or the general 
consumers. 


Andropogon Schenanthus, or Ghundho bina, as 
the Bengalis term it, is a small stunted-looking 
shrub that is found under the hills on the south 
side of the two valleys that now form Assam, If 
is well-known in Oeylon and Southern India, and 
from its fresh-gathered leaves is distilled the lemon- 
grass oil of commerce. In its native state the 
Ghundho appears an unpromising plant from which 
to expect any large yield of leaf, but when well 
manured and cultivated it responds to generous 
treatment, and will well repay those who care to 
raise it. The pruning is much the same as that 
demanded for other leaf-producing crops, and, though 
even the coarse, tough, older leaves are impregnated 
with the essence and yield largely, care must be 
exercised to avoid over-plucking, as the plant 
needs considerable lung power, and if unmercifully 
taxed will soon die out and haye to be replaced. 
It is better allowed to attain 6 feet in height ere 
plucking, when it will be sufficiently robust to with- 
stand close cropping, but as soon as signs of ex- 
haustion, such as drooping of the lower leaves, 
become apparent an interval of rest should be 
accorded. It should not be touched from October 
to April, and only on bright warm days. If fire 
is used the heat must be low, but a brighter and 
clearer oil is obtained if a glass tetort is made 
use of, so arranged as to revolve slowly in the full 
beams of the sun that the mass of leaf may be 
kept constantly turning over, otherwise a disposition 
to “cake” is induced, and the outtura is streaked 
with unsightly films of dark muddy line that will 
detract considerably from its market value. The plant 
may be propagated from layers, cuttings, or separ- 
ation of the roots, but is sufficiently abundant to 
provide independent saplings for stock without re- 
course being had to the above somewhat tedious 
methods of multiplication. As this is an essential 
oil, and the produce of your experimental acre will 
not amount to any large quantity, either bottles or 
half-maund tins may be used for the first export- 
ations. The refuse, after all oil has been extracted, 
being liable to ferment and become offensive, should 
be burnt and consigned to the general ash-pit, the 
sifted lye from which will be found the best thing 
to use for cleaning all oil presses, retorts, etc.— 
Pharinaceutical Jowrnal. 


see ee 


In Mavririus there is a cactus, closely resembling 
the ordinary prickly pear, except that if has not a 
single thorn or hair onit. Itis used on that island 
as a forage plant. Weshould like further information 
from one of our Mauritius confréres, forit would be 
of considerable benefit to some parts of these Islands, 
which at present are useless during dry seasons, for 
cattle feeding. The plant bas been introduced at the 
Cape of Good Hope with excellent results. [On this 
paragraph, from the /lonolulu Planters’ Monthly, we 
would remark that we shall believe ina perfectly thorn- 
less cactus when we see it. But the thorns of the ordi- 
nary prickly pear can be got rid of by means of fire, 
after which the branches can be crushed for forege. 
Ep.) 
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DisKAsE IN OALADIUMS.—A fungus closely allied 
to the one that causes so much trouble to the 
potato, has attacked the Oaladium. It is very bad 
on the C. esculentum which is much used for food 
in the West Indies and elsewhere.—Journd of 
Horticulture. 


MosaquitoEs.—It is said that nitre paper burned in 
a room will drive out mosquitoes, We have not tried 
this, but a mixture of equal parts of essential oils of 
eucalyptus and lavender applied freely to the skin will 
repel their attacks. And we can assert from ex- 
perience that essential oil of lavender applied to a 
bite without delay will at once relieve all irritation 
and prevent swelling.—Chemist and Druguist. 


Rice Buanc Mancr.—One cupful raw rice (washed), 
three pints water (cold), one cupful sugar, one lemon 
(grated rind only), a little salt, a little cinnamon, 
half a cupful cream, half a cupful preserve-juice or 
jelly (may be omitted). Boil the rice in the water 
till every grain is dissolved and the water dis- 
placed by a thick paste of rice. Stir into it the 
sugar and lemon rind, salt and cinnamon. Beat the 
cream to a stiff froth and stir into the rice. Then mix 
in the preserve-juice or jelly, which should be of a 
bright color. Pack the blanc mange in wet moulds. 
, When stiff, turn out and serve with custard or cream.— 
How to Cook Well. 


SuGAR SALE ExrRAORDINARY.—We have had sent to 
us the patriculars of an Account Sales of a shipment of 
sugar from the West Indies to this country, which we 
should hope is without a parallel. The shipment was 
made in the autumn of 1883, when the price of fair to 
good ‘refining was 20s.,it was held in the hope of obtain- 
inga better price, and after keeping it a year and 
quarter it was sold,in December last, at 10s., or rather 
this was the figure at which the sale was reported. The 
expenses were just over £6 the ton, that is for com- 
mission, discount, loss in weight, freight and sundries; 
leaving for the unfortunate planter not quite £4 per 
ton. The charge made for freight was 2s. 6d. per cwt. 
—Sugar Cane. 


WATERING Fine Sreps:—Mr. J. T. Saltau, Little 
Efford, Plymouth, has forwarded us an ingenious, 
inexpensive, and useful contrivance which he employs 
for lessening the stream of water flowing from a 
watering-pot, as is often necessary when watering 
small plants, cuttings, &e. The usual way of secur- 
ing the end in view is by partly blocking the orifice 
by the finger. Mr. Saltau procures a cork, and 
burns a hole through its centre by means of a 
hot iron, and then inserts a portion of a goose-quill 
which is slightly longer than the cork itself. ‘Che 
cork tapers, so that it will suit almost any can. 
We think our readers may find the contrivance of 
use, and one that anybody can easily manufacture 
for himself.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Kititinc By Muncutne.—-Where there isa small 
patch of thistles they may be destroyed most effect- 
ually by mulching. Do not cut off the tops, but 
bury them under the straw, pressing it down s0 
that they cannot rise up. If new sprouts rise 
through the mulch, bend them down under the straw 
or add more. This mulching process should not be 
tried under trees that it is desired to save, It 
will destroy them as well as the weeds. Wherever 
dirt from excavations is piled around trees in Sum- 
mer while in full leaf it is pretty sure to kill them. 
The leaves turn yellow because the extra covering 
over the roots excludes the air. In Fall or Winter 
there is less liability to injury, as the soil is loosened 
by freezing and the tree will start new roots higher 
up if not covered too deeply. If a straw stack is 
built around a large tree it is almost sure to kill it. 
—American Oultivator. 


Tue FALLiING-orr in the consumption of coffee in this 
country is attracting some attention. In 1860 the consump- 
tion, with a population of 29,000,000 was 385,674,881 lb., 
or 123 |b. per head. In 1884, with a population 
of 36,000,000, the consumption was only 33,016,256 lb., 


or 0:91 lb. per head, or a diminution of 25 per cent. 
On the other hand, the consumption of cocoa during 
the same period has increased from 0°12 lb, per head 
to 0°38 1b. per head. The increase in the consump- 
tion of tea shows an important increase. In 1860, 
2°66 lb. per head were consumed, in 1884 it was 
4-82 lb. per head. This decrease in the consumption 
of coffee is the more remarkable, since during the 
past few years a very large number of coffee houses 
have been established throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland. In some papers we see that the figures 
given are 69,000 tons in 1861, against 41,000 in 1884, 
a diminution of 28,000 tuns since 1861, which is 
evidently an error.—Sugar Cane. 


Corners 1n Foop.—High prices invariably bring out 
hidden supplies. Speculators, or those who engineer 
corners in food,are unmindful of this fact, and they 
also forget that extreme figures for any commodity 
places a premium upon the use of substitutes. The 
Ohicago wheat clique underestimated the quantity of 
wheat in farmers’ hands, and failed because of the 
enormous lots of cash wheat which came pouring 
into market from all directions to get the advantage 
of the clique’s artificial prices. Several years ago a 
speculation in sugar failed, because high prices drew 
supplies from countries that previously had neglected 
the United States asa market. The coffee speculation 
which culminated in ‘1880 failed, because the high 
prices maintained by the clique for years so stimul- 
ated production that finally supplies swamped the lead- 
ing operators. During the recently-exploded coffee 
speculation there was a difference of nearly 1} @ 13 
cents per pound between spot coffee and that sold 
for delivery in November and later months, epecul- 
ators being shy of the real bean. It is for the reasons 
named above that most all attempts to corner sup- 
plies of food have failed, and probably will always 
fail.— American Grocer. 


Koorcut on Koorcuer.—Manufacturing pharma- 
cists whose trade extends to India often meet with 
unusual names for drugs in the orders received, 
a tincture, extract, or other preparation being re- 
quired. Amongst the number the above is occa- 
sionally quoted, and hence reference to books has 
to be made. Our English authors of works on 
materia medica do not indulge too freely, if at all, 
in vernacular names of foreign drugs, so that it is 
of little use to seek for this kind of information 
from them. The Indian Pharmacopceia does not 
allude to this drug-name under the account of this 
particular remedy which is contained therein. The 
omission, perhaps, can be explained if we conclude 
that koorchi is a new name, because the Indian 
Pharmacopeia is now somewhat antiquated. The 
bark of wrightia or holarrhena anti-dysenterica 
(Werium anti-dysentericum) is known as koorchi, koor- 
chee, or indrajab. The plant yielding it is a small 
shrub belonging to the natural order Apocynacee 
(Dogbane order), and grows wild in the hilly dis- 
tricts of the Ooncan, Ghauts, and other parts of 


India, This bark, which is the Oonessi or Teli- 
cherry bark of materia medica, is also called 
codaga pala, or corte de pala, and is of a spongy 


texture, a dull rusty-brown colour, and possesses a 
bitter taste and has astringent properties. It is 
much used in India as a febrifuge and tonic bitter, 
and in case of dysentery and other troubles of 


the bowels, whether chronic or acute, it is much 
prized by the uative doctors; hence also the 
specific name of the plant. Dr. Stenhouse 


examined the seeds of this plant, and found that 
they contained a bitter alkaloid which received the 
name of nereine or wrightine, and more recently 
conessine. Its formula is stated to be O11HisN. 
The reputation of koorchee has on several occasions 
suffered because of the use of an allied bark, viz., 
that of Wrightia tinctoria, which if it is not ab- 
solutely inert, certainly does not yield the good 
results expected from the administration of the 


preparations of the genuine bark,—F. H. Axcoce. 


—Chemist and Druggist. 


“> 
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See Ten IN JoDAN 
From the British Consular Report for 1886 we 


quote as follows :— 
The export of tea from Japan during the last seven 
years has been.— 


Lb. 

In 1880... i A es «.. 40,436,877 
1881 ... ‘ee ceo os vs 88 483,854 
Pn ees. |” 87 734,845 
1883 ... ee cet doa 37,146,914 
1884 ... nae bier 35,766,600 
1885 ... eae 41,244,718 
18865. 47,595,651 


These figures show that the export for 1886 exceeded 
that of any previous year in the current decade by 
over 6,000,000 lb. and the average export during the 
period of 1880-85 by over 9,000,000 lb. The only market 
for Japanese teas is found in the United States and 
Canada, and practically the whole export of 1886 was 
to those two countries. In the United States, the 
rate of consumption of tea is calculated to be about 
1} |b. per head of the population. Taking the same 
low rate for Canada, the total annual consumption by 
the two countries amounts to nearly 70,00,000 lb., two- 
thirds of which may be said to consist of green teas, 
and large, therefore, as was the export from Japan 
during 1886, there is no reason why it should not be 
maintained or even extended in the future, if the 
Japanese producers are careful to consult the American 
taste for quality and flavour, not, as has been done 
in the past, ruthlessly sacrificiug both in the expect- 
ation of profitably rushing excessive quantities upon 
the markets. At present the tea trade of Japan 
directly interests Grent Britain only in so far as it 
affords employment for British capital and British 
shipping. An extension of the trade will bring about 
a proportionate increase in both these cases, and, in 
another point, it may afford an opening for British 
trade in supplying machinery that might profitably be 
used in the operations that are now done by hand. 
The export of rice in 1886 showed an increase of 
63,782 tons in quantity, and of £416,142 in value over 
that of 1885; and, with the exception of 1878, it was 
the largest export that has ever hitherto taken place 
in any one year from Japan. Silk, tea, and rice are 
the most valuable and extensive productions of Japan, 
but an increase has taken place in the export of 
coal, copper, dried fish, and sea-weed. For copper 
there is a large demand in China, and a practically 
limitless one for the two latter staples. In these, it 
may be hoped that the demand will, to a consider- 
able extent, be met from Japan, as the Hokkaido, 
the principal seat of the fisheries, has lately been 
freed from the crushing burden of taxation formerly 
imposed upon it, to which reference was made in the 
report on the trade of 1884.—L, §- C. Lxpress, Aug. 12th 


ee See 


PLANTING IN NORTH BORNEO. 
(British North Borneo Herald, Aug. 21st.) 


The British Borneo Trading and Planting Co.’s man7 
ager Mr. A. Walker burntoff a clearing of 60 acress 
on the 22nd July at Boccara in Sandakan Bay. This 
clearing is the proposed commencement of a fibre 
eee and arrangements have been made for the 

livery of over 100,000 pine-apple plants. One of 
Death’s fibre cleaning machines has been erected 
and some pine-apple leayes put through with very 
fayourable results. 

_ Mr. Walker's pepper clearing on the Segaliud is 
ready for planting and vines from Singapore are ex- 
pected in a few days. 

Mr. A. Walker finds that he can get all the labour 
he requires at $8 per month. : 

Mr. José Hayman one of Baron Stein’s represent- 
atives in British North Borneo left Sandakan on 
the 2lst July in the S. 8S.“ Paknam” with 22 coolies 
from Labuan for Lahad Dato, where Mr. Voorwyk 
the manager is pushing on his preparationsfor next 
year’s crop. The 8.8. “ Royalist ” which left San- 
dakan on the 18th July took down 83 Javanese 
egaiea 2nd an ossistant manager Mr, Brown for the 
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same estate. We are glad to think that Mr. Voor- 
wyk’s preparations are made in such good time as 
may enable him to plant his tobacco fields in May 
or perhaps before. Hitherto although the quality 
of the tobacco grown in British North Borneo 
has been generally praised the quantity has 
not been satisfactory and this has been due to 
late planting, for it is in our knowledge that a 
good dealof the tobacco planting in the last two 
years has been done in July and August, If three 
crops are to be expected the planting must not be 
later than May. 

A correspondent who has lately visited Marudu Bay 
writes very hopefully of the prospects of planting 
in that neighbourhood. At the German Borneo Co.’s 
Estate, Banguey, 500,000 tobacco plants were already 
in the ground, growing as regularly as a regiment of 
soldiers ; and 500,000 more were to be planted out 
in a week or two, making in all 100 fields, from 
which Mr. Lind hopes to obtain at least 600 piculs 
prepared tobacco by the end of the year, 

The estate belonging to the Borneo Tabac Maatschap- 
py is situated about an hours pull up the small river 
Ranow at the southern end of Marudu Bay. ‘The land 
on either side of the bay is composed chiefly of low roll- 
ing hills, but there is a considerable amount of flat land 
in the bottom of the bay just between aigh water mark 
between the nipah and where the hills commence, which 
rise range after range culminating in Mount Tamboyu- 
kong 9,000 feet high. This landis considered by ex- 
perts to be admirably adapted for tobacco growing. We 
hear 34,000 acres have already been selected for that 
purpose, and we must congratulate Oount Geloes on his 
foresightin securing such a valuable concession as 26,000 
acres in such a favourable situation. 

At Ranow the manager Mr. Persyn is doing his work 
economically and well,a good road 30 feet wide with 
four feet ditches on either side has been constructed 
from the landing place to the estate, about one mile 
distant. Mr. Persyn has had the usual pioneer difficult- 
ies to contend with which has thrown his work back 
somewhat but he is pushingon, and hopes to have 65 
fields planted out in a few weeks. 

Messrs. Persyn and Lind haye had considerable ex- 
perience in tobacco the latter three years in Banguey 
and therefore itis satisfactory to hear that both these 
gentlemen are convinced that Borneo must become a 
tobacco producing country. 

Mr. Ohristian’s Liberian Coffee estate which is situ- 
ated about two miles from Kudat, was also visited and 
was found to be looking very promisiug. The young 
plants on a 386 acre block appeared dark, glossy, and 
healthy. In view of the late rise in the price of coffee, 
and of the possible abolition of slavery in Brazil in the 
near future Mr. Christianissanguine of success, and 
we believe after the satisfactory results from Silam 
coffee estate this year, that Liberian coffee can now be 
added to the list of products which will pay to plant in 
British North Borneo.} Mr. Ohristian is a strong advoc- 
ate for Indian Immigration aud we hope the Govern- 
ment will secure this as it will be of immense advant- 
age both to planters and the country. 


OO 
FORESTRY. 
In May of the present year a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to con- 


sider whether, by the establishment of a Forest 
School or otherwise, our woodlands could be 
rendered more remunerative. Wighteen members 


were appointed of the Committee, with the usual 
powers, and at the first meeting, on June 8th, Sir 
I. Lechmere was called to the chair. In all eight 
meetings were held, the last on August 3rd; and 
twelve persons, representing yarious professions, 
occupations, and interests connected with woodlands 
and forest management in England, Scotland and 
Ireland were examined as witnesses. 

The report, which was agreed to unanimously, 
was published yesterday, and is, with very slight 
amendments, the draft report of the chairman. It 
should be mentioned that the Committee was 
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originally appointed in 1885, and was reappointed 
in 1886, when, in consequence of the general 
election, it had not time to consider the report, 

The Committee directed its attention to the fol- 
lowing points:—(1) How far there is need of some 
means of giving instruction to those engaged in 
the cultivation and management of woodlands ; 
(2) how far the establishment of schools of forestry 
would meet that need; (3) whether a board of 
persons yepresenting various interests and associ- 
ations connected with agriculture, arboriculture and 
silviculture should be formed with the assistance 
of Parliament for the purpose of examination, 
granting certificates, and generally promoting the 
improvement of our woodlands: (4) whether by 
either or both of such means the cultivation could 
be made more remunerative. 

In the course of the report it is pointed out that 
the woodlands in priyate hands amount to 1,466,000 
acres in England, 163,000 in Wales, 829,000 in 
Scotland, and 330,000 in Ireland; and there is no 
doubt that the management of these 2,788,000 
acres might be materially improved. Attention is 
particularly called to the New Forest, where over 
40,000 acres of waste land are lying idle and 
worthless. It is also stated that there would be 
considerable advantage in an extensive system of 
planting in many parts of the kingdom, especially 
in the West of Iveland and in the Highlands of 
Scotland. It is to be noted that nearly every other 
civilized State possesses one or more forest schools, 
while in this country no organized system of 
forestry instruction is im existence excepting in 
connexion with the Indian service. The general 
conclusions to which the Committee came may be 
gathered from the words of the report :— 

Your Oommitteerecommend the establishment of a 
forest board. They are also satisfied by the evidence 
that the establishment of forest schools, or at any rate, 
of a course of instruction and examination in forestry, 
would be desirable, and they think that the consider- 
ation of the best mode of carrying this into effect might 
be one of the functionsintrusted to such a forest board. 

As regards the Board of Forestry, the Oommittee sub- 
mit the following suggestions :— 

1. That the Board should be presided over by a re- 
sponsible official (an expert by preference) appointed by 
the Government, and reporting annually to some depart- 
ment of the Government. 

2. Thatthe Board should beso constituted as to 
comprise the principal agencies interested in the pro- 
motion of a sounder knowledge of forestry, especially 
the various teaching and examining bodies, as well as 
the professional societies. 

3. Thatthe following bodies should be invited. to 
send delegates to the Board :— 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England, the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, the Royal 
Dublin Society, the Office of Woods and Forests, the 
Linnean Society, the Surveyors’ Institution, the English 
Arboricultural Society, the Scottish Arboricultural So- 
ciety, and that the director of Kew Gardens should be 
a member e& officio. 

That the Board should also comprise three members of 
each House of Parliament, and acertainnumber of owners 
or managers of large woodlands, a preference in the 
latter case being given to those who are in a position 
to afford facilities for study in their woods. 

4, That the functions of the Board should be :—(a) 
To organize forest schools, or, at any rate, a course 
of instruction in forestry; (4) to make provision for 
examinations; (¢) to prepare, an official syllabus and 
text-book, 

5. That the examiners should be required to ex- 
amine in the following subjects—namely :—(a) Pract- 
ical forestry; (b) botany; (c) vegetable physiology 
and entomology, especially in connexion with diseases 
and insects affecting the growth of trees; (d) geology, 
with special reference to soils ; (¢) subjects connected 
with land agency, such as land drainage, surveying, 
timber measuring, co, 


The expense of secretarial staff and examiners need 
not, in the epinion of the Committee, exceed £500 a 
year, and the cost might be considerably reduced 
by fees for diplomas. 

The fact that the Indian Government already incurred 
some expense in promoting the education of forestry 
students for the Indian Service suggests the adoption 
of the Royal Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s- 
hil as a nucleus for thé proposed forestry in- 
struction. 

Inducements might be offered to the agriculural 
colleges and the Surveyors’ Institution to send their 
students for examination, by a system of exemption 
from examination in certain preliminary subjects, ia 
respect of which the candidates could produce a certi- 
ficate of proficiency.—London Times. 


_—_— 
THE WEIGHING AND SAMPLING OF INDIAN 
THA. 


At the annual meeting of the London Wholesale Tea 
Dealers’ Association, held on Thursday week, Mr. 
Francis Peek (Peek, Winch & Co.) presiding, some pro- 
posals for reforming the present system of weighing, 
docking, and sampling Indian tea were discussed, and 
the secretary read the report in which the following 
reference to these subjects was made :— 

Your committee, in accordance with their usual custom, 
have now the pleasure of submitting their annual re- 
port and statement of accounts. Amongst the various 
subjects which have occupied the attention of your 
committee, the following are of special interest to the 
members, viz. :—The opinion wasinvited of the trade 
last year upon the weighing of Indian teas upon the 
average net principle, and some cases of irregularity in 
weights were reported, when notice was given to the 
Oustoms’ authorities and the Indian tea importers that 
the trade would cease to buy upon ayerage net 
weights unless greater care was exercised in correctly 
packing the tea. Yourcommittee would now be glad 
to receive afurther expression of opinion as to the 
desirability of continuing the ayerage net weight sys- 
tem or otherwise. Your committee hoped last year 
to obtain a further reduction in the warehouse charges 
for sampling teas, and they are glad to report that, 
after much opposition, the proprietors agreed to reduce 
the rates to 3d achest, 2da half-chest,and 2d a box 
from June 1st last. This, the members will notice, is a 
reduction of 50 per cent on chests and half-chests upon 
the charges made two years ago. The subject of a 
change in the mode of sampling teas is now being favour- 
ably considered by the leading dock companies, and 
your committee venture to think areasonable scheme 
will be proposed, and, if sanctioned by her Majesty’s 
Customs, your committee hope will work satisfactorily 
to the benefit of the trade and purchasers of tea gener~ 
ally. Itis with great satisfaction that your committee 
mention the fact that, after many interviews and 
lengthy correspondence, the London and St. Kath- 
arine’s Dock Company have met the reasonable 
wishes of buyers in covering them against loss 
by fire for all teas lying in their warehouses, and 
there is reason to believe the Hast and West India 
Docks will follow their example. The proprietors 
of Chamberlajn’s and Butler’s Wharves have agreed 
to make an allowance to dealers to compensate 
them for the cost of insurance, whilst the proprietors 
of the Oity Warehouse and Oliver’s Wharf have 
arranged to cover and insure the teas in their keep- 
ing. The subject now rests with the trade to consider 
the saving effected by purchasing teas lying where 
these allowances are made, and the following resol- 
ution will be submitted to the meeting, to which 
your particular attention is requested, viz. :—‘ That, 
as the London and St. Katharine’s Dock Company, 
Butler’s Wharf, Chamberlain’s Wharf, Oliver’s Wharf 
and the proprietors of the City Warehouse, either, 
cover and insure the buyers of tea, or make an allow- 
ance in respect thereof, it is obviously to the inter- 
ests of the trade to give a preference to teas stored 
in these warehouses, and that notice be given to all 
importers and brokers that this meeting pledges itself 
to give such.a preference in purchasing teas, and to 
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exhibit notices to this effect in their sale rooms.” The 
condition of sale by which brokers are allowed seven 
days to furnish weigh-notes has frequently been taken 
advantage of to the full extent, so that partial de- 
liveries in some instances cannot be obtained under the 
full limit of time; this your committee feelis strain- 
ing the original intention of the condition of sale, and 
they consider a fair portion of the tea should beready 
for delivery at the time of sale, and the balance of 
the weight-notes ready before or not later than seven 
days. A little firmness on the part of buyers would, 
it is confidently thought, remove the inconvenience and 
annoyance of any unreasonable delay. , 

The chairman after speaking of other matters said: 
As to the weighing of Indian teas there had been 
great loss sustained by the old system, and many 
complaints had been received from customers. He 
believed there fad not been so many complaints lately. 
Whether that was owing to the more complete adoption 
of the net weight system he couldnotsay. There were 
advantages in both systems, and the committee leftit 
to the members of the meeting to express their opinions 
in the matter. The question of sampling was one of 
the greatest importance—the present system was radic- 
ally bad. He believed there wasno trade in the country 
in which buyers were allowed to draw samples and 
return inferior qualities to replace them. But this 
was what panera ig occurred in the teatrade.* This, 
therefore, needed to be remedied, and though the loss 
fell principally upon their customers, yet it was a 
most important matter for them to take up. The 
next question referred to in the report was one of 
great importance to the wholesale trade, and which 
required to be dealt with immediately; it was the 
question ofinsurance, He did not know whether they 
all appreciated fully the extent to which this question 
affected them, and therefore, he would venture to 
ee it somewhat fully. There were certain ware- 
ouses where the insurance could be effected at com- 
paratively lowrates. For example, at the St. Kath- 
arime’s Docks, they could insure teas at 3s 6d. per cent. 
But if they went outside the docks to some of the 
inconyenient outlying warehouses it costs them 7s. per 
cent. But as teas iu these warehouses were often be- 
ing moved about, in order to have any security for 
them it was necessary to take out floating policies, 
which cost them 15s, per cent., or 4 per cent. 
more than on teas lying in the docks. He felt they 
ought not to bear that 4 per cent. because merchants 
or importers chose to store their teas in outside ware- 
bouses where some small extra advantages were offered 
them. Their committee, therefore urged upon the 
warehouse proprietors that allowances in the rent 
should be made to cover the cost of such policies, and 
to this Butler’s and Ohamberlain’s wharves had agreed; 
Oliver’s had arranged to cover it by insurance on the 
teas themselves, as had also St. Katharine’s Docks. 
As an illustration of the importance of this matter to 
every dealer, he pointed out that if any one of them 
bought £100 worth of tea Wing in the St. Katharine’s 
Docks warehouse, they would save fifteen shillings per 

\iaS against teas in outside warehouses where the 

Owances he had mentioned were not made, and this 
amount represented a very appreciable difference in 
these hard times. The committee therefore, wished 
to pass the resolution mentioned inthe report so that 
they might strengthen the hands of these warehouse 
proprietors who had promised té make the allowances 
the committee had urged. And he hoped that they 
would not only pass that resolution but that the 
trade would be united in their action in the 
matter, because if the trade took no notice of 
the resolution and bought teas lying ia warehouses 
where the allowance was not granted it was very cer- 
tain that the docks would soon cease to insure, 

Mr. Lowceck seconded this, and, there being no 
question raised, the resolution was put and carried 
unanimously, 

Mr, Absolom next moved the following resolution :— 

“That, as the London and St, Katharine’s Dock 
Compuny, Butler's Wharf, Ohamberlain’s Wharf, 
Oliver's Wharf, and the proprietors of the Oity Ware- 


* Here is a nice revelation !—Ep. ai) owt 
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house, either cover and insure the buyers of tea, or 


make an allowance in respect thereof, it is obviously 
to the interests of the trade to give a preference to 
teas stored in these warehouses, and that notice be 
given to all importers and brokers, that this meeting 
pledges itself to give sucha preference in purchasing 
teas, and to exhibit notices to this effect in their sale 
rooms.” 

Mr, Game seconded this resolution, which was carried 
nem. CON. 

Mr, Holborn moved that—“ That this meeting deems 
the subject of improvement as to the mode of sampling 
tea, referred to in the fifth paragraph of the report, 
to be worthy of the continued consideration of the 
committee, and will hail with satisfaction any arrange- 
ments sanctioned by her Majesty’s Customs by which 
the grievance complained of may be relieved without 
unreasonable loss to the wholesale dealers.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Burbidge. 

Mr. Salmon pointed out that in considering the re- 
solution there were some difficult points, such as 
ullage packages and the samples taken for public sale 
purposes, and he wished to remind them that though 
the trade suffered by having inferior tea as returns, 
and by the undue disturbance of the tea in sampling, 
yet they had aset off in the pound draft whieh they 


-got, and which had only been obtained after a strong 


fight. 

There being no further discussion, the resolution as 
above was put and carried. 

Mr. Mennell referring to the weighing of Indian 
teas asked whether the lessening of. the number of 
complaints on this matter was not due to the fact 
that the system of net weights, had been more com- 
pletely carried out than previously. The one great 
ground of complaint was the sending in of irregular 
net weights. As far as he knew the trade was 
against the system of net weights. Had the system 
of sending in irregular net weights been discontinued ? 

The Hon. Secretary explained that though there 
had been no written agreement on the subject, he 
had seen Mr. Tye, the secretary of the Indian Tea 
Growers’ Association, who had given him to under- 
stand that no further parcels with irregular net 
weights would be sent in. The Committee had 
given the growers notice that they were not 
keeping their part of theagreement which had been 
made between them and the importers, and he 
thought the notice which had been sent out to India 
had had an influence upon planters since. 


me 
HORTICULTURE ON THE SHEVAROY HILLS. 


The following occurs in the proceedings of the 
Madras Agri-Horticultural Society :— 

Read the folléwing interesting Report for 1886,from 
Deputy Surgeon-General John Shortt, Yercaud, Sheva- 
roy Hills, received on the 7th July, 1887 :— 

‘* [have the pleasure to send you the following notes 
of these hills, and regret exceedingly the unavoidable 
delay that has occurred in submitting them. 

* The rainfall at Yercaud during the year on the 
whole was favourable for conducting Agricultural 
operations, being 71 inches 44 cents, registered in 10 
months, distributed over 114 daysof the year, showing 
an excess of Linch and 134 cents over that of 1885. 
We had no rain in the months of February and April, 
26 cents fell in January, and the maximum betng 18 
inches and 234 cents in August. The greatest fall on 
any day of the year occurred on the 8rd of August, 
when 3 inches and 70 cents were registered in the 24 
hours. Coffee has again proved disappointing. A few 
of the estates on the Western side of these hills pro- 
duced what may be called fair crops, whilst on others 
there were no crops at all owing to the failure of rain 
at the proper time, but the rise in the price of Coffee 
in the Hoglish market has compensated afew Planters 
to some small extent. 

“ Of the seeds received from the Society of * Cu- 
pressus sempervirens’ and ‘ Torulosa,’ only 2 plants 
of each variety, germinated. The ‘ Thuja orient- 
alis’ and the ‘Berberis’ species germinated, but 
died off, after attaining about 2 inches in height, ex- 
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cept the ‘Berberis nepalensis,’ which is thriving. 
and which is now nearly a foot in height. Of the 
‘Pinus longifolia’ and ‘ excelsa’ also, the first supply 
germinated, but died off leaving 2 plants of the 
former, and one of the latter now thriving. The 
second supply of ‘Pinus longifolia’ seeds, received 
from the Society has succeeded well, and I have 
now some 15 or 20 thriving plants, Neither the 
© Cedrus deodara,’ nor the ‘ Araucaria excelsa’ seeds 
have germinated, nor have my own seeds of the 
latter, the produce of these hills, as yet. Colonel 
Beddome kindly sent me out some seeds of tuberous 
Begonias and ‘ Begonia Freebelii’ and ‘ Streptocarpus 
prolifera, but noue of them germinated. I purchased 
a pound each of Walnuts, Barcelona, Brazilian 
and Oobnuts, from one of the shops in Madras and 
put them down. only 8 Walnnt and 4 Barcelona 
nuts have germinated and are thriving. The Society 
sent me6 Chesnuts. and 6 Walnuts, 4 out of the 6 
Walnuts germinated, and are thriving, whereas the 
Chesnuts failed. The ‘ Araucaria excelsa’ ripened its 
seed, and I had the pleasure of distributing seeds to 
Bangalore, Mercara and Madras. I huve also put 
down some seeds here, but they have not germinated 
as yet. The Olive seeds I distributed largely have 
succeeded everywhere,* but the Spanish Chesnuts were 
a complete failure. Owing toitshard shell the Olive 
takes from 3 to 6 months togerminate. I have 9 plants 
of ‘Hrythroxylon coca,’ they are thriving, but slowly. 
I have been trying the Persian Date up here for some 
years and have a few plants, they do not grow but re- 
main stationary. I have succeeded in growing the 
seeds from the Date fruits procurable in Madras 
Bazaars, aS well as those procurable on the Western 
coast. ‘Chisis a good way of securing good plants, as 
the fruits can be selected and the pulp eaten to make 
certain of their quality, andthe seeds planted ; or the 
entire fruitmay be planted at once, the pulp furnish- 
ing manure to thefuture seedling. I hoped the Date 
would succeed well here from the examples seen of the 
‘ Phenix pedunculata,’ which grows wild and fruits 
freely. Though there is little pulp on the seed, the 
coolies eat not only the ripe fruits, but the green also, 
which they use asa substitute forthe arecanut. The 
next time I raise a crop ef Date plants from Bazaar 
fruits, I mean to try and graft them on to the ‘Phoenix 
pedunculata’ and watch the result. 

‘““Cactacr# :—Of the six Oactus cuttings I received 
from the Director of Revenue Settlement and Agri- 
culture, 2 rotted away, and the other 4 are thriving 
and are about three feet in height and breadth. Of 
the Maltese Cactus received through the Society, se- 
veral are alive, and have only thrown out one or two 
small shoots each as yet; they seem to grow very 
slowly. Of my own Cactus plants, one plant produced 
a small crop of fruits, but these much to my disap- 
pointment were destroyed by rats just as they were 
ripening, not a single fruit escaping their ravages, 

“Of low country trees, the ‘Oicca disticha,’ or 
country Star Gooseberry, and the ‘Averrhoa caram- 
bola’ fruited for the first time on these hills. 

“The tree Tomato has been doing well and I have 
been distributing seeds and plants to all who cared 
to have them. Unfortunately they are very liable to 
attacks from white ants, which concealed under 
ground, destroy tbe base of the root stem and 
kill the plants. To guard against these attacks it 
is necessary thatthe soil around the roots be fre- 
quently loosened, and the parts examined carefully 
to prevent destruction. 

“ Aurantiaceze’:—The Orange family grows freely 
here, producing a large number of varieties, Of 
these, we have the ‘Burra’ ‘Cheen,’ called in the 
Northern District ‘Batavia, and in Madras, ‘Oher- 
nie,’ it is also popularly known as the ‘Saut-ghur 
Orange taking its name from a village at the foot of 
the ghauts, some 40 miles from Vellore, where it 
use | to be grown in large numbers and imported into 
Madras and elsewhere. We have also the sweet and 
bitter Seville Oranges, the seeds of which were origin- 
ally imported from abroad. ‘The country Orange termed 

* Those tried in these gardens unfortunately failed. 


e We 


‘Kolinge’ and ‘Dihlee’ in Tamil and ‘Koda’ in Hindu- 
stanee is also found here, 
preciated. The juice of this fruit abounds in mucilage, 
and the 
fruits to candy or preserve entire in sugar. We 
have some 8 varieties of the Pumelo, distinguished 
chiefly by the size of the fruit and colouring of the 
flesh into pink and white; but as a whole owing 


but is not much ap- 


Native Oonfectioners prefer the half ripe 


either to the soil or elevated climate, the fruits pro- 
duced on these hills are worthless as a fruit. 

“Of the loose skin varieties, popularly termed 
‘Kumla,’ in two sizes, amongst which are some of the 
finest Orange fruits; these chiefly come from the Hill 
Districts of the Northern Division, Wynaad and Coorg, 
and are much appreciated as fruits. 

“We have also the ‘Citrus japonica or Kumquat’ 
of Ohina, the fruit of which is small, acid and oval, 
The chief difference between the Orange varieties 
and the Lemon, Citron, &c., consists in the adher- 
ence of the rind to the fruit which is not separable 
like that of the Orange itself. I regret to observe 
that most of the old Orange trees planted some 60 
years ago, soon after these hills were opened out and 
occupied, are now dying out fast from natural decay. 
The citron also does well here, and fruits freely, a 
good fruit often weighing dlb. We have only one 
variety of the citron here. 

“ We have also several varieties of Lime, of which, 
the chief are the sweet and sour Lemon, and the com- 
mon round Lime known in Hindustanee as Nemboo, 
and ‘Elemitchum pullum’ in Tamil; besides we have 
two varieties, one nearly as large as a medium sized 
Pumelo, and the other that of a large Orange and 
the fruit umbilicated.” 


ss) 


A WONDERFUL BEAN. 


From the proceedings of the Madras Agri-Hor- 
ticultural Society we quote as follows, but with 
much scepticism as to the alleged power of 
cedron bean to cure snake bite :— 

Read letter from Rev. G. Ritcher, dated Mercara, 
22nd July, 1887, thanking for the Onion and ‘ Era- 
grostis’ seed and ferns sent, and adding :— 

“T read lately in a German Publication ‘“ Das 
Neue Universum” (The new universe) a very 
interesting article on the  Cedron bean, 
‘Simaruba ferruginea or Simaba cedron,’ which de- 
serves your notice, and Mr. Stephenson may perhaps 
be able to obtain the bean for an experiment in India. 

“<«Puring my jue in Panama,’ writes Mr. 
John Penn Curvy, ‘I observed in front of my tent 
a rattle-snake about 15 paces Jistant. It bit a bird, 
sitting upon a branch about 3 feet from the ground, 
and before I could kill thesnake, it bit the bird again. 
1 counted 14 rattles on the tail of the snake. The bird 
akind of Bustard, recovered so far that it flew a dis- 
tance of about 25 paces, where it pecked at a shrub 
which resembled the American quince, and then rose 
into high air as if nothing had happened. I drew the 
attention of oneof my native servants to the occur- 
rence, but looking at me with astonishment, he laughed 
at my ignorance of this well-known remedy against the 
bite from poisonous snakes and insects. ‘We care as 
little for the bite of a rattle, Moccasin, Oopper-snake, 
or Tarantula, as we do for that of a mosquito,’ he said ; 
‘the Oedron-bean kills the poison in 5 minutes.’ We 
all doubted his assertion, but on the following night he 
caught a large rattle-snake, and next morning in front 
of the whole camp he allowed himself to be bitten 
several times on the left hand and then killed the 
snake. The punctures of the bite were as large as a 
pin’s head and soon assumed a purple inflammation 
which spread over the whole hand. We offered the 
wounded man our help, but he declined and pulled from 
his pocket a Cedron-bean of the size of a chesnut, gnawed 
at it, and spread the saliva over the wound. He then 
prepared with the scrapings of the bean and hot water, 
a decoction which he swallowed, and after half an hour 
all the external symptoms of the inflammation had dis- 
appeared. ‘ Tony” only felt a little nausea, but after 
two hours he was quite well again, Other experiments 
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confirmed this experience. I took some beans with me 
ot San Francisco, where Prof. Langwert, at my request, 
made several experiments with the best success.’ 

“Inthe ‘ Alta Oalifornia ”” and “ London Lancet ” 
reports have been published on the medical virtues of 
the Oedron-bean. A Oedron-tincture of a quarter bean 
and two ounces of alcohol in doses of 15 to 20 drops 
twice a day is very effective in casesof obstinate gout. 

« The natives of Central Americaalso affirm that in 
no case of hydrophobia a fatal termination occurs, the 
remedy being aninfusion of the Oedron-bean. Even 
dogs have been observed gnawing occasionally at the 
bean, ‘The matter deserves serious investigation. 
‘ Zeitschrift des deutschen Apotheker-Vereins.’ ” 

Read also note on “ Simaba Cedron,”’ published at p. 
52 of Christy’s New Commercial Plants and Drugs, 
No. 9. 

———____@_____ 


IS COFFEE CONSUMPTION DECREASING ? 


Racine, O., June 6th, 1886. 
Editor, American Grocer, 

Tn these days, when the boom in coffee is rapidly en- 
riching every importer and speculator, and when al- 
most every wholesale grocer has become a bull in the 
coffee market, it is high time the retailer was looking 
well to the future of coffee. 

According to the statement of B. G. Arnold, the 
consumption of coffee had, owing to low prices, ad- 
vanced from 43 lb. to 94 lb. per capita in this country, 
and this, together with a shortage of one-fourth in the 
crop, has caused the unprecedented advance in greens 
from 8 to 22c for Fair cargoes. 

Now, if cheap coffee caused an increase in the con- 
sumption of 100 per cent, does it not stand to reason 
that very dear coffee will cause a corresponding de- 
crease in consumption ? 

Does not every retailer notice a marked falling off in 
his sales of coffee ? 

Our experience is that wearenot selling more that 
one-half as much coffee as three months ago, but the 
ales of tea have largely increased. 

It is therefore our belief that we, as retailers should 
buy coffee from hand to mouth, but should keep 
well stocked in teas. 

We should like to ask, through your columns, 
whether the experience of other retail dealers through- 
out the country, regarding the decrease in the sales 
of coffee, correspond “with ours. 

It seems tous that a clear view of the effect on 
consumption of the present high prices of coffees can 
be best and most quickly obtained by an exchange of 
retail dealers’ views on this subject, and we know full 
well that if the consumption of coffee falls off 40 
or 50 per cent the present price of coffee cannot 
be maintained.—Yours truly, W.A. Exttis & Oo. 

Undoubtedly periods of law prices have stimulated 
the consumption of coffee. Other causes operate, as 
when the civil war reduced consumption 200,000 lb. 
causing the per capita consumption in this country to 
grop to 2.2 lb in 1868, in 1864 to 3.7 lb and in 1865 
to 241b. In 1866 and 1867 it rose to 51b, then the 
next three years to a little over 6 lb ; in 1871 to 7.9 lb., 
averaging a little over 71b for the next nine years—a 
period of high prices—after which, under the stimulns 
of lower prices, itrose to 8.8 lb, in1880 and remained 
between 8 and 9 Ib. until 1884, when it advanced toa 
fraction over 91b. reaching 94 lb. in 1885, when Fair 
to prime cargoes of Brazil coffee averaged 9 cents for 
the year, the lowest price made since 1852. In 1869 
the average yearly price of Fair to prime coffee was 
from 9} to 11} cents. In 1873 and 1874 prices were 
19.40 to 21.02 cents, and 19.71 and 21.98 cents respec- 
tively. ’ 

On general principles cheap coffee tends to increase 
consumption, while high-priced coffee reduces the 
demand, as it causes the poorer classes to give 
up coffee and uso tea, and because it put a 
premium on the pushing by the retailer of the 
sale of coffee mixtures, which afford «a much bet- 
ter profit. There has been, thus far in 1887, an 
average monthly decline of nearly 8,000 tons in the 

onsumption, the details of which were given in the last 


issue of the American Grocer, Undoubtedly the policy 
which you suggest of buying for actual requirements 
only is the safest for all dealers. We have in course 
of preparation an artcle showing the position of coffee 
throughout the world for several years past. Un- 
doubtedly a point has been reached where consumption 
is in excess of last year’s production, the deficiency 
being met in the accumulations of former years. We 
believe that for the next few years a higher range of 
prices will prevail than from 1882 to 1886, inclusive. 
Present extreme figures are wholly the result of specul- 
ative manipulation, and in our opinion are unwarranted 
by the facts. We must recognize, however that specul- 
ators are rarely governed in their operations by the 
actual situation. It is largely a question of manipul- 
ation and who has the longest purse. 


We will be very glad if our readers will act upon 
your suggestion and give us their experiences as to the 
effect of high prices upon consumption, and also 
whether they have advanced retail prices as fast and to 
the same extent as they have risen in the wholesale 
market. 


Postscript—Since the above was written the bulls 
have been routed, and coffee forced down several cents 


per pound, 
‘ een, tee ae 
THE CEYLON COURT AT LIVERPOOL 
EXHIBITION. 


Despite the statement of an enthusiastic writer 
on Ceylon, that ‘there is no island in the world, 
Great Britain itself not excepted, that has attracted 
the attention of authors in so many distant ages 
and so many different countries as Ceylon,” we 
are afraid that the general public of this home- 
country, which owns it as a colony, have but 
little idea of what a magnificent possession it is. 
They may connect it in their minds with extensive 
jungles in which the colossal elephant reigns 
monarch of all it surveys, and, possibly, they may 
have read that in its encircling seas “pearls lie 
deep ;” but much further their information has 
not reached. 


To those, therefore, who desire to extend know- 
ledge of an island of singular fascination, and of 
great commercial interest at the present moment, 
we would recommend a visit to the Ceylon Court 
of the Liverpool Exhibition, where there is to be 
seen a representative collection of the most notable 
products of the island, together with many exhibits 
illustrative of its manners and customs. 


Tea—that article of universal necessity and enjoy- 
ment with us—is the main exhibit, and the story of 
its introduction into and cultivation in Ceylon is one 
of the romances of resourceful perseverance. Up to 
about a dozen years ago, coffee was the main article of 
export from the island; but, then, an ineradicable 
fungus attacked the plant, and eventually rendered it 
all but fruitless. At first the blight mainly pre- 
sented itself in alternate years, but rapidly bad 
crops became the rule to such an extent that an 
export of 1,000,000 hundredweights in 1876-7 fell 
off to one-fifth a few years later, and the colon- 
ists had to face the fact that if they were not 
utterly to succumb to dire calamity, they must 
find « substitute for the article of agricultural 
production which had for long years been their 
staple dependence, They set about this with com- 
mendable energy, perseverance, and determination. 
The West Indies was visited, the American cin- 
chona forests were explored, the tea districts of 
India were laid under contribution for knowledge, 
and the result was a variety of experiments which 
proved more or less successful, ‘he main things 
relied on were cardamums, cinchona, and tea. 
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First, with regard to cocoa. It was grown with 
great success in certain districts of Ceylon, but 
the fact that it requires perfect shelter and good 
soil, conditions which do not always go together 
in the island, limited the possible area of its 
production; and, therefore, it must remain a 
secondary article of cultivation. The fact, however, 
that 15,000 cwt. will be shipped this year is in- 
dicative that it must be no mean help towards 
recuperation of the island’s partially-lost prosperity. 
That in the various forms of manufacture of the 
article the Ceylonese have attained great perfec- 
tion is made evident by the exhibits in the court. 

Cinchona has found the island so congenial to its 
growth that the Ceylonese producer has been able to 
supply the markets of the world, and thus a great 
benefaction has undoubtedly been conferred on 
humanity; but the result has been so to reduce 
the price so that cultivation scarcely pays. Card- 
amums, which, it may be necessary to explain, is 
a spice used both in medicine and confectionery for 
flavouring purposes has also proved so successful in 
cultivation that its prime cost has been reduced 
from 6s. to 2s. a pound. 

Now we come to tea, and in relation to it a 
few statistics will prove interesting. In 1880 the 
export of tea was 114,000lb. in round figures; 
1881, 311,000 ; 1882 621,000 ; 1883 1,599,000; 1884, 
2,285,000; 1885, 4,352,000 ; 1886, 7,790,000 ; 1887, 
15,000,000 ; and it is anticipated that in 1890 Cey- 
lon will be able to export the enormous quantity 
of 40,000,000lb. The Ceylonese tea-grower does 
not wish to enter into unfriendly competition with 
the Indian grower, but with genuine, unsophistic- 
ated teas he seeks to oust the spurious teas of 
China, which can be purchased, less duty, in Lon- 
don for fourpence to sixpence a pound. Ceylon 
teas are somewhat higher in price, but they can 
be relied on for purity ; and inuse a given quantity 
goes further than a similar quantity of the teas of 
China. For flavour they are incomparable. Cleanli- 
ness, too, which we prize so highly as a virtue 
in this country, is strictly regarded in the manu- 
facture of tea in Ceylon. Whereas in China all 
operations are carried out by hand, hand labour 
on a Ceylonese tea estate ceases almost entirely 
with the plucking of the leaves. Hvery after oper- 
ation is carried out automatically, and thus secur- 
ity from all possible taint is secured. Under these 
circumstances the hope of the Ceylonese that the 
full tea production of their island will be taken 
by the tea-drinkers of Great Britain and the United 
States ought to be realised. The only check which 
they fear for their production is the want of 
markets, but they have already proved that they 
can place tea in the markets of the world cheaper 
than India can, whilst the wholesale price in Minc- 
ing-lane during the past three years has been 
higher than that of India. It is worth remem- 
bering in connection with the possibilities of this 
trade that, during the past six months, over 
£200,000 worth of machinery has gone out of this 
country to Ceylon. ‘This introduces the element 
of reciprocity, which we are so desirous of cult- 
ivating with our colonies, and which in relation to 
our jon manufactures we stand so much in need of. 

Among miscellaneous exhibits, all of which are 
of interest, are specimens of tree-cotton of a short 
fibre, for which, however, it is hoped that a market 
will be found for some purposes ; and of aloe fibre, 
which is of great length and strength and apparent 
usefulness. Plumbago, more familiarly known as 
black lead, is an important production of the island, 
and it is shown in huge natural blocks and also 
in various manufactured states. Many other feat- 
ures of the exhibits of this court are sure to in- 
terest the visitor, but need not be enumerated here. 
—The Porcupine, 


NOTES ON JALAP TUBERS GROWN AT 
MUSSOORIE, N. W. P., INDIA, 
BY C. J. H. WARDEN, 
Chemical Examiner to Government. 

The jalap tubers referred to in this note were 
received from Mr. Duthie, Superintendent of the 
Government Botanical Gardens, Saharanpur,. N. W. P. 
and were grown at the Mussoorie branch garden 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet. Mr. Gillan, the 
head gardener, kindly furnished the following partic- 
ulars regarding the cultivation of the [pomea purga. 
He states :— 

“We began in 1884 with 300 small tubers weighing 
16 pounds, obtained from the Ootacamund gardens. 
In 1885, when the crop was lifted, the tubers numbered 
2150 and weighed 100 pounds. I am somewhat doubt- 
fal, though, if the weight given was correct. They 
were weighed by the native overseer, who was there 
in charge of the gardens, and I think he purposely 
exaggerated the weight of produce. In 1886 the 
tubers were again lifted and weighed in my presence. 
The crop wasa much larger one and equally as healthy 
as in the previous year, but I only found an increase 
of 74 pounds in weight on the crop of 1885. I did 
not count the tubers last year, so cannot compare 
numbers produced in 1886 with those of 1885. 
This year the plot has not been disturbed. TI noticed 
when digging up the tubers last year that the roots 
were in active growth and many small tubers were 
destroyed. The vines had died down some time pre- 
viously, and naturally one would not have expected 
active growth in the roots. As jalap will always have 
to be dug up at the sameseason, viz., during the 
month of February, a certain proportion of young tubers 
will always be destroyed during the process of lifting; 
but this will not matter so much after our stock is 
increased, for one or two plots can be lifted one year 
whilst others would be left undisturbed until the 
following year, and so on. The method of cultivation 
is as follows:—The ground is prepared by digging 
trenches two feet wide, and of the same depth, at 
intervals of six feet. The trenches are refilled with 
open surface soil finely intermixed with decayed cow- 
dung. After all the required trenches have been pre- 
pared in this way a single row of tubers is planted 
in each trench atone foot apart, and the tubers in- 
serted about six inchea deep in the ground. When 
the vines begin to shoot the rows are staked out with 
branches in the same manner as for garden peas. The 
vines climb on these, and no further care is necessary 
beyond watering during dry weather, and frequent 
weeding during the rains. The season for lifting or 
transplanting the tubers isin the month of February. 
Porcupines are fond of the fresh tubers, and where 
these animals exist the fields must be protected by 
efficient fencing.’’—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

—_—____@_______ 
AUSTRALIAN VEGETATION. 

Mr. Joseph Bosisto delivered a lecture on the 
“ Tniligenous Vegetation of Australia” im the Oon- 
ference Hall of the Exhibition, The Hucalyptas, 
exists and reigns almost supreme over the 
greater portion of Australia and Tasmania, although 
entirely absent in the other islands of the South, 
with the exception ofa few species in New Guinea, 
There can scarcely be a doubt but that at some period 
of the worla’s history, Tasmania and New Guinea 
formed » part of Australia; hence the eucalyptus 
may be cousidered as a vegetation purely Australian. 
Strong evidences exist proving that the eucalyptus is 
an ancient Australian vegetation, River beds of great 
antiquity have been met with, at depths varying 
from 100 to 20U feet, and even deeper, in various 
alluvial yold-mining dis‘victs of Victoria, revealing 
occasionally massive timber trees without any sign 
of decay, belonging to the family of the Hucalyptus, 
chiefly those of the red gum (Itostrata) and the iron 
bark (Leucowylon) species. Some species growing at 
the present day on the. alluvial flats, mountainous 
ranges, and in the valleys, attain a prodigious size, 
both as to girth and height, bespeaking their longevity 
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possibly contemporaneous with the cedars of Lebanon. 
The word ‘“ eucalyptus ’—from eu, “well,” and 
kalyplo, “to cover”—is aptly chosen to distinguish 
this splendid family of plants from all others. ‘This 
characteristic is observable in the limb of the calyx, 
completely covering the flower before expansion ; and 
during its gradual development, the operculum, or lid, 
is uplifted in shape like an extinguisher, which falls 
off immediately the flower becomes matured. The 
chief characters of all eucalypts are in the firmness 
of the calyx, the absence of petals, the numerous 
rows of stamens inserted close to the edge of the calyx 
tube, the stamens being nearly always fertile, and 
alsa the many form-variations of the anthers in the 
different species. It is upon these variations of form 
that the division of the genus is arranged. This sys- 
tematic arrangement was made by the late venor- 
able Bentham, and acquiesced in by our Government 
botanist, Baron von Mueller, as being the wisest to 
adopt, ‘he eucalyptus is an evergreen; it casts its 
bark annually, but this does not take place, like the 
falling leaf of England, at one given period of the 
year, hence there is always a rough and ragged appear- 
anee on the trunk of the tree. In the vegetable 
kingdom the Hucalypti beiong to the myrtle family, 
so placed on account of its bearing certain botanical 
outlines to that of the garden myrtle of Hogland; 
but the physical characters, as well as some peculiar 
botanical features of the eucalypts, place them as a 
distinet genus in the myrtle family of plants. Consider- 
ing the vast area of the Australian continent—consist- 
ing of something over three millions of square miles, 
and measuring 2,500 miles from west to east, and 2,000 
miles from north to souta—it is surprising to find one 
tribe of trees forming at the present day four-fifths 
of the whole of the indigenous vegetation. An Aus- 
tralian traveller frequently feels the monotony of the 
scenery, but this is greatly dispelled by uoticing the 
interesting variations in the leaf formation, in the 
colour both of leaf and flower, in the appearances of 
the tree-bark, and in shape and varied stature of the 
trees. Of the 150 kinds or species found existing over 
Australia, it can easily be understood that the vari- 
ations must be very great indeed. On the mountains 
and in the valleys, and on the alluvial flats where 
the woodman’s axe is but seldom heard, stand gigantic 
eucalyptus timber trees, in girth varying from 16 feet 
to 80 feet, and in height from 200 to 420 feet, and 
that often without a branch, the top being capped 
with radiating branches (like the ribs of an 
umbrella) full of foliage. In the scant rain tracts of 
Australia there are many millions of acres on which 
grow a scrub of dwarf eucalypti, averaging in height 
not more than eight feet; this scrub is so dense 
that if almost shuts out the sight of sun and sky. 
Although the leading forest timbers of Australia con- 
sist of the eucalyptus,* yet there are a variety of 
other kinds. In the eucalyptus the wood varies in 
character quite as much as do other kinds obtainable 
from other timber trees; for instance, the well-kuown 
blue gum (2. Globiu/us) is a hard light-coloured timber 
of great strength and tenacity, as well as durability 
extensively used for beams and joists in buildings 
and for railway sleepers, also piers and bridges—« 
for which purposes a test has been made between 
Some blue gum, Muglish oak, and Indian teak, The 


* Most of the furniture in Australia is made of 
eucalypt timber, and it is found to be admirably 
suited for all kinds, from exquisite and artistic drawing- 
room furniture to the rough kinds used in the kitchen. 
The lecturer exhibited specimens of the timber and 
pointed out its remarkable density. The wood takes 
many years to mature, but when it does mature it is 
almost imperishable. A railway sleeper of L. ros- 
trata wood was also shown which had been 22 years 
under the ground, yet it was almost unaffected by 
this long exposure. He had seen piles taken up in 
Sydney which, after 60 years, were in such good 
condition that, after a Sine shaving was removed, it 
was found that the wood was as fresh as the day it 
was put down, 


blue gum carried 14 lb. weight more than the oak; 
and 174 lb. more than the teak per square inch- 
The red gum tree (/. rostrala) is a very hard compact 
wood, possessing 4 handsome curled but short grain, 
red in colour, well adapted for many purposes in 
ship-building, such as heavy framing, beams, and 
knees ; it is also used in the construction of culverts, 
bridges, and wharfs, and by wheel-wrights for the 
felloes of heavy wheels, and is employed in Australia 
for railway sleepers and engine buffers; and owing 
to an acid it contains, termed “ Lucalyptic acid,’ it 
resists the attack of the Zeredo navalis, or sea-worm. 
The jiron bark gum-tree is one of the hardest and 
heaviest of our native woods. The stringy bark tree 
(2. obliqua) is an easy-splitting wood, and is usually 
employed for palings, shingles, and posts; in like 
manner do all the varieties change. Many varieties 
of tree acacias are met with in all the forests of 
Australia, such as the myall and the wattles, also 
pines, banksias, casurinas, pittosporums, eugenias, 
melaleucas, and others too numerous to mention. 

There is a factor at work throughout Australia 
which makes the climate so acceptable to human life, 
and that is the eucalyptus vegetation, belonging, as I 
have before intimated, to the myrtle family of plants. 
It is full of aromatising odours; the sense of smell 
when in our forests, or even travelling in the country, 
bears ample testimony to the presence of its volatile 
bodies in the air, for there is no mistaking the odour, 
as it is different from all others. There is not a 
single species but what possesses in its leaves a volatile 
essence. Hach kind variesin percentage of yield, but 
still of the vast number they can be reduced for pract- 
ical illustration under eight types, or species, namely: 
—The viminalis, or manna-yielding eucalyptus; the 
adorata, or sweet smelling; the rostrata, or red gum 
tree; the obliqua, or stringy bark; the /eucovylon, or 
iron bark; the Globulus, or blue gum; the duwosa, or 
mallee; the amygddina, or peppermint-scented eucalypt- 
us. The eight kinds I have mentioned supply the 
minimum to the maximum, the minimum yielding 7 
fluid oz. of the volatile essence, and the maximum 
600 fluid oz., or 25 imperial pints from every 1,000 lbs. 
weight of fresh leaves. No vegetation occupying 
so vast a country contains so much volatile bodies in 
its leaf portion as the eucalyptus; assessing alone the 
whole colony of Victoria (being that part of Australia 
in which most of my experiments were made, and I 
may tell you that I have practical experience extending 
over thirty years) at the low average of supply of 20 
oz., or 1 pint to the acre, we have 9,730,500 gallons 
of an essential and volatile substance held at one and 
the same time in the eucalyptus vegetation. So far 
as I have been able to proceed in this investigation 
over the continent of Australia, similar conditions exist; 
so that it may be safely asserted that in the whole 
ot the leaf surface of the eucalypts in Australia there 
is continually 96,877,440,000 gallons of this volatile 
material. If, therefore, the whole of the odorous 
principles were retained in the leaves until set free 
by the art of man, in that case its effect on climate 
would fail; but if they are given up freely by the 
natural forces of the tree under the aid of light, heat, 
or electricity as existing around, or by some or all 
of these forces in combination, then we have good 
reason to value the eucalyptus vegetation beyond all 
othews in being capable of influencing the climate of 


a country for purposes of health. Leaves of trees 
necessarily are in close connection with the roots; 
together they keep up a continuous action of ex- 


halation aud replenishment; evergreen trees, especially 
the eucalyptus, unlike deciduous trees, which sleep 
during many months of the year, work constantly, but 
at times less energetically. Deciduous leaves generally 
perform their functions on one side only, that is, they 
change the sap juices of the plant on the side turned 
upward to the sun; but in the case of the eucalyptus 
it is quite different—these have a double action. 
There is no difference in the anatomy of the two 
sides of the leaf, breathing pores abound on each side, 
and the cells containing the volatile oil run through 
the leaf, These oil-cells in most cases are visible to 
the naked eye, and can be counted in hundreds. 
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Light and warmth operate alike on both sides of 
the leaf; each being suspended in a line with the axis 
of the tree, giving facility for the remarkable and 
interesting movement of the petiole or leaf stalk, which 
is continuous in its action under the warm currents 
of the air, or the direct rays of the sun keeping one 
side or the other of the leaf’s surface to face the 
sun or the warm air current, and so establishing per- 
petual leaf operation. Nowit is by the natural forces 
of the tree and the leaf action acting in unison that 
the watery and odorous bodies are continually set 
free in the air, and in such minute and diffusive 
atoms that they may be expressed as the fragrant 
breath of the tree, requiring asit does thousands of 
its compound particles to form asingle drop. Under 
such circumstances, these odorous bodies speedily 
change their molecular condition, and supply to the 
atmosphere an extra amount of active oxygen; it is 
this unceasing health factor throughout Australia 
which makes it on the whole the finest climate in 
the world. At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. 
Bosisto intimated that there would be a magic-lantern 
entertainment, during which Victorian views would be 
thrown upon the screen. 

The Hon. W. Wilson said Mr. Bosisto’s modesty had 
prevented him referring to eucalyptus oil. He therefore 
took the liberty of telling the audience that to Mr, 
Bosisto was due the credit of having introduced the most 
valuable of oils. Eucalyptus oil, he said, was an oil 
which seemed to cure everything, and was universally 
used in Victoria. Mr. Bosisto in reply, showed the im- 
portance of |the eucalyptuts oil industry, and stated that 
his firm operate upon sixty tons of leaves per week, and 
he considered its introduction into the Pharmacopcia 
asthe greatest compliment that had been paid to him 
for his work on the subject.—Chemist and Druggist. 

a 
THE VINE IN JAPAN. 

According to accounts furnished by Mr. Fukuwa 
Yaito, Director of the Vineyards at MHarima, and 
from official Reports of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, translated from the Japanese by Mr. 
J. Dautremer, Interpreter to the French Legation in 
Japan, the vine is found nearly everywhere in Japan, 
but it is cultivated more especially in the province, 
or rather district, of Kofu in the centre ofthe couu- 
try. There is a tradition that 700 years ago, in the 
reign of the Emperor Gotoba, A.D. 1185, it was 
noticed by two peasants on the mountains of Kofu, 
near the village of Kami-iwasaki. The peasants 
whose names are preserved, transported this wild 
vine to their garden at Zio-sei-zi, and after care- 
fully tending it and endeavouring to propagate it, 
they succeeded so far that in 1193 they became 
possessed of thirteen plants. They proceeded to 


develope the culture, and in a few years were able 


to lay out plantations, the fruits of which became 
celebrated, and the reputation of the Kofu grape 
still stands high, the fruit being greatly esteemed. 

There are two species of vine; the vitrs vinifera 
and the vwitis Jlabraska; but the former only is 
cultivated. Its fruit is much esteemed, The latter, 
superior to that found in America, is inferior, however, 
to the vitis vinifera. It is found in the mountains, 
where it shoots out like grass. It abounds in the 
province of Hehiu, Kaga, Noto, Hida, Mutsu, Uzen, 
Ugo and in Hokkaido. In Hehiu and Kaga, as well 
as in Hokkaido, several varieties of the wild vine are 
found—as many as twelve; some with stems indicating 
a growth of a dozen years. On the mountains of 
Kaga the author of this paper met with a vine the 
stem of which measured 1m. 80cm. in circumference, 
and covering a hectare of land, having produced, morever, 
1,200 kilogrammes of fruit. 

Such dimensions are not rare; many examples are 
found in the province of Idzu. Specimens of this 
size are not found in Hurope; but at Oran and at 
Kasba in Algeria, vines with a diameter 0.24cm, and 
area 120m. and fruit 1,000 kilogrammes occur, This 
is looked upon as prodigious. Unfortunately, the 
Japanese have overlooked the value of this plant, and 
have left it to run wild, without special care being 


bestowed upon it. It is only in quite recent times 
that they have begun to engage themselves on its 
cultivation and to take an interest in the fruits, 

The V. vinifera in Japan produces three sorts of 
grapes; the red, like the Chablis; the black like the 
Irankenthal, and the white, like the Riesling. They 
are all found in Kofu, The black grape grown near 
Kyoto is the best in Japan. 


Formerly the grape was only cultivated for eating. 
The plant in its wild state shows great vitality, and 
the yield is considerable; but latterly the Japanese 
have grafted and transplanted it and have found that 
it is capable of furnishing a good quality of wine-grape. 
In the cultivation of the vine two methods are in vogue, 
as in Europe, viz: (1) By slips inserted into the 
ground; (2) by allowing the vine to propagate itself 
by its branches taking root. This latter is the way 
in which the vine-dressers of France renew their 
plantations. The Japanese prefer for the vine sloping 
lands—stony or sandy. After digging a ditch Im. 20cm. 
deep and about 2 metres wide, and having made the 
channels so that the water may flow freely, they fill 
the ditch with manure and earth and proceed to plant. 
This is usually done in autumn, but in Hokkaido, 
where the climate is cold, the spring is preferred. For 
manure they use bonedust, rice-husks, the refuse of 
brewers, the residuum of oil manufacture, and finally 
closet-manure. But these manures have each their 
specific properties. The bone-dust, the rice-husks, and 
the saké refuse give to the grape a certain sweetness, 
and increase its size; the other manures give force 
to the plants and make the bunches more compact 
and complete. Itis therefore necessary to employ a 
mixture to obtain good results. The pruning is done 
in the autumn; the stem is left 1m. 80cm. high, so 
that below the section two or three branches or 
shoots may be left for the coming spring. 


First attempt at wine-making, the first idea of the 
Japanese was to cultivate the vine in order to eat the 
fruit; yet we are told that the people of K6fu used 
the grape to make a liqueur, probably a sort of wine; 
for what purpose we do not know, for they certainly 
did not drink it. It was not until 1875 that an inhabit- 
ant of Kéfu resolved to make wineof the grape. But 
he neither knew the ancient nor the modern processes; 
the grapes which he used were not sufficiently ripe, 
and he did not succeed. In 1876, a certain person 
named Oto Matsugoro, having returned from California, 
where he had studied wine making, again made an 
attempt in Kofu, and succeeded in producing a wine 
superior to that of his predecessor. Now the same 
vineyard produces 200 hect. of white wine, and as 
much alcohol. I have tasted several kinds of Kéfu 
wine, and I declare that it was detestable. At the 
present time in Hokkaido and in the provinces of 
Harima and Owari, some thousands of hectolitres of 
wine have been made, and yet the plants are only 
5 or 6 years old and the bunches are naturally not 
large. In two or three years no doubt twenty ‘to 
thirty thousand hectolitres will be produced, but it is 
doubtful whether the wine will be drinkable here for 
a long time. The produce is mixed by Japanese mer- 
chants with European wines and sometimes this mix- 
ture is sold to the Japanese as pure Bordeaux. 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN VINES IMPORTED INTO 
Javan.—The first European vine transplanted into 
Japan was given to the Shogun by the Emperor Napoleon 
III. in 1868 ; afterwards came the Isabella and the Con- 
cord from America. They then imported the Franken- 
thal from Austria, as well as other vines from France; at 
last California furnished a considerable number of plants. 
We may say that there are altogether some 200 sorts 
inJapan. The attempts to cultivate them had generally 
been made in T’ékyo, at the Botanic Garden at Mita; 
but none have succeeded. For the European vine the 
soil of Tokyo is too damp; although the vine grows 
well there it produces no fruit; the American vine 
only succeeds in Tokyo; but the bunches although 
superb, are not of the first quality; they are certainly 
much inferior to Japanese grapes. Thus at present 
it is found that the proper way is to introduce vine- 
stocks from Europe, and those only which produce well, 


The chief plantations are to be found in Harima 
and alsoin Kiushiu. In this Jatter island the Muscat 
Pinot and the Chasselas succeed marvellously; thanks 
to the geological nature of the soil. The Chasselas 
succeeds very well in the district of Harima, produc- 
ing large and full bunches. 
The Grape of Palestine has only been planted two 
years and has already given very fine resalts. Last 
ear Mr. Fukuwa Yaito, Director of the Gardens at 
arima, gave a bunch of these to Mr. Sarazin, adviser 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and he in turn 
presented it to the French Minister. It weighed 3 
kilogs. 
ViricuLruRE 1N JAPAN.—The Government encourages 
the culture of the vine by the establishment of 
schools of viticulture, and by bringing from Europe 
a considerable number of young plants, and _ there 
is little doubt, but, that in a short time Japan will 
become a vine-growing country. They have introduced 
into the Harima establishment the Gamay de Bordeaux 
and pinot Noirien, and they hope soon to produce 
wine from them. The Harima grounds are 30 hac- 
tares; those of Owari 50 hectares and those. of 
Hokkaido 40 hectares. The vines which succeed 
best in these places are: The Gamay de Bordeaux, 
Bordeaux Blanc, Baltet Noir, Meslier Blanc, Meslier 
Noir, Frankenthal, Folle Blanche, Charbouneau, Mus- 
cat de Frontignan, Zinfindal, Riesling, Malvoisie, &c. 


Disnases OF THE VINE.—The chief are the otdivm, 


and the browssure. These began in 1867 and since 
then the stems of the vines have suffered more or 
less. The ordinary remedy for the oidivm is sulphur; 
but no means has been found to get rid of the 
browissure. As the stems of the vines in Japan are 
larger than those in Europe, the diseases are more 
difficult to cure. Insects are the great enemies to 
the vine, but they are comparatively easy to destroy 
if care is taken, and especially if the phylloxera 
vastatviz be not present. This insect had not yet 
appeared here until last year, 1885, It has been 
necessary to scorch the soil occupied by the affected 
vines. This is a perfect remedy. The Japanese 
belive that this insect was brought to Japan from 
America with the vines imported in 1881. 


Yirnp.—Before the appearance of the oidiwm, 17,000 
to 20,000 kilogrammes per hectare were harvested 
in the provinces of Koshiu (Kofa), Kawachi and 
Yamashiro ; but after.1867 the yield fell off sud- 
denly 3,000 to 3,500 kilogrammes, It is, however, 
expected that with care the disease will disappear 
and the yield be increased. The most productive 
vines are the Zinfindal and the Folle Blanche; the 
average yield being 18,000 kilogrammes per hectare 
after five or six years’ culture. These plants are 
superior to the Japanese, and their proneness to 
take disease is much less. The year 1885 was less 
fayourable and the yield was low; it was only in 
Koshiu and Hokkaido that the vine succeeded, The 
heavy rains which fell at the time of blossoming 
in Kawachi Harima and Owari, and the inundations 
which followed, destroyed nearly all the blossoms, and 
the vines suffered very much,—Japan Weekly Mail. 


MANURES AND MANURING. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN SscoTT, 


The nitrogenous manures now in the market 
are those previously enumerated. The principal of 
these are nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. 
Nitrate of soda is obtained from the crude salt deposit 
in Peru, after being purified by crystallisation. Good 
samples contain 95 per cent of pure nitrate of soda, or 
19 per cent of ammonia. equal to about 15°6 per cent 
of nitrogen. The present market price of nitrate of 
soda is £9 5s, per ton, which is equivalent to 9s. Sh 

r unit of ammonia. Sulphate of ammonia is prepared 

rom the ammoniacal products of°gas works. It con- 
tains about 24 per cent of ammonia worth at the pre- 
sent price of £10 10s. per ton for the sulphate, 8s 94, 
unit. At current rates, the sulphate of ammonia 

is _ the cheaper arti cle of the two. 
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Peruvian Ichaboe and Frey-Bentos guanos are 


‘chiefly valuable for the nitrogen they contain; Bolivian, 


Saldanha Bay, Kooriamooria, &c., guanos owe their 
value to their phosphates. heir chief defect is in pot- 
ash, of which Peruvian guano contains more than the 
others, The best Peruvian guanos now imported only con- 
tain about 5 per cent of ammonia, with from 30 to 50 per 
cent of phosphates, and 2 to 3 per cent of potash, 
The phosphatic guanos contain from 50 to 75 per cent 
of phosphates, and from a mere trace to 1 per cent 
of ammonia, with little or no potash. All prepar- 
ations of Peruvian guano add to the cost of the 
manure, without increasing the yield of the crop, or 
if they do, the latter have other defects. ‘ This 
should be borne in mind in connection with the use 
of strong chemicals to make guano more soluble, 
which not only destroys its admirable mechanical 
texture, but breaks up the very numerous and peculiar 
compounds upon which the progressive action of Peru- 
viau guano depends,” At present raw guano is selling 
at about £7 10s. per ton, while dissolved guano is 
charged at £10 10s, per ton. The farmer will find it 
safest to use less of the guano in its raw state, and if 
more solvent manures are needed, supplement with 
nitrate of soda and superphosphate. ‘ Prepared” guano 
is merely raw Peruvian guano to which ammonia salts, 
phosphates, &c, have been added to bring the sample 
up to guaranteed analysis. In the cargoes of guano 
now imported there is very little soluble nitrogenous 
matter, and therefore no expense should be incurred 
in fixing ammonia, where there is none to fix. 

The only cheap source of potash for agricultural 
purposes is. the crude German salt kuown as kainit. 
Pure crystallized kainit has the formula Mg So, 4 
KC,43H ,,; which represents 1 moleoule of magnesic 
sulphate, 1 of potassic chloride, and 8 of water. 100 
lb. of pure kainit contains, therefore, 18°9 lb. of 
potash, or 21:1 lb. per cwt. Commercial  kainit, 
however, never contains more than 14 per cent of 
potash, or 15°68 lb. per cwt.,and many samples not 
more than 12 per cent, or 13°44 lb. per ecwt. The 
present price of kainit is £2 5s. to £2 7s. 6d. per ton. 

Kainit acts directly by supplying potash to 
soils in which it is deficient, and indirectly by assisting 
the decomposition of the mineral matter of the soil 
and assisting in nitrification. In this way it is easy 
to explain how a first application of the kainit may 
be followed by results which do not attend a second 
or third application: for, as soon as the compounds 
difficult of decomposition existing in the soil have 
been broken up by the action of the potash salts, 
and rendered available for vegetation, there is nothing 
left for a renewed dose to work upon, andits indirect 
action for the time being at any rate, is at an end. 
The crops which benefit most by it directly are 
potatoes, beans, clover, and turnips, in the order 
named. 

“ Bone-dust’”’ is not really what the name 
implies, but bones ground a little coarser than bone 
meal and a little finer than the ervshed bones of com- 
merce, “Bone ash” is the residue of burnt benes, 
‘‘Superphosphate” is the name given to phosphates 
made more soluble by treatment with sulphuric acid ; the 
superphosphate, however, always containing more or 
less undissolved phosphate, “ ground phosphate ” min- 
eral phosphate or coprolite ground to a fine powder. 

Phosphate of lime—this is, the tricalcic phos- 
phate (30a,OP,,0);—is only slightly soluble in water. 
But, from this tricalecie phosphate, either one or two 
parts of the lime can be taken away, and replaced by 
water, changing the tricalcic into dicalcic or monocaleic 
phosphate respectively. This is done by treating the 
phosphate of lime (tricalcie) with sulphuric acid. 
Two parts of the latter mixed with one of the former 
takes two eqivalents of lime from the phosphate 


and gives to it water instead; forming OaH,2PO 
(monocalcie phosphate) and 20a0,SO, (sulphate ot 
lime)., The monecalcic phosphate is most soluble in 
water, and is, therefore, known as * soluble phosphate.” 


Monocalcic phosphate multiplied by 1525, or dicalcic 
phosphate multiplied by 1566, gives the corresponding 
amount of tricalcic phosphate.—Scottish Agricw/ twat 
Gazette. 
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THE HOME OF THE MUSHROOM. 


A VISITOR TO MR. BARTER’S RIDGES, BY LANCEFIELD. 
STREET, 


On a vacant plot of building land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Harrow-road and within four 
miles of Oharing-cross, is produced annually what is 
probably the most valuable crop grown in the open 
air, and without the aid of glass on any one acre of 
English soil. The space occupied is, indeed, rather 


more than an acre, the rent being just £12 a year,. 


but the space devoted to mushrooms and manure is 
under an acre, and the uninitiated will be astonished 
to learn that from this small plot has been gathered 
in the last twelve months about 12,000 pounds weight 
of mushrooms, allof which have been sold at Oovent 
Garden at a price varying according to the season, 
but averaging ten pence a pound for the whole year. 
Now the value of 12,000 Ib. at ten pence per pound 
is just £500 sterling. We have, therefore, the amazing 
circumstance that an acre of our metropolitan area 
has produced a richer garden crop than the cosiest 
corner of Kent or the most favoured nook on Lord 
Sudeley’s jam-farm in Gloucestershire, for instance, a 
crop of 30 ewt. per acre of hops is so great as to be 
of rare occurrence. The average price obtained for 
hops is now about £3 per ewt. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the sum obtained for the produce of our Loudon 
acre of mushrooms is more than five times as great 
as what would be obtained in a particularly good year 
for a first-rate crop of hops. The following are 
exceptional prices that, as we are assured on competent 
authority, have been realised per statute acre for 
other fruits and vegetables in recent years:— 


Very early potatoes Hiss 50 bok 100 
Onions nae a5 “55 ban eee 192 
Early cos lettuces as on nae 100 
Plums nt vee He aoe 145 100 
Gooseberries oan isk Lon we 100 
. Strawberries Gale ae BAe Qe 150 
Black currants .., AP Nes wb 168 
Filberts it Bt 200 


It will be observed that onions and filberts head the 
list, but the produce of an acre of mushrooms is worth 
more than double that of either onions or filberts. What 
is still more extraordinary is that the wizard who has 
performed this miracle makes no secret of his method, 
and has not only been the means of encouraging many 
others to follow his example by showing them what 
he has done, and how he does it, but has published 
through the Journal of Horticulture, and subsequently 
in the form of a treatise written by Mr. John 
Wright, the Assistant Editor of that valuable journal, 
a full account of his method and its results, Of this 
volume a new edition will shortly be out, and it 
ought to be in the hands of all who wi-h to master 
the msytery of mushroom-growing. How then is it 
done?’ As you enter the ground from the Oanterbury- 
road you at once see the source of so much fertility 
in various large heaps or stacks of stable manure. 
Of this commodity Mr. Barter’s consumption is about 
twelve loads a week, costing on the spot 3s, 6d. a 
load. The larger portion of the ground is occupied 
by ridges three feet across at the base and three 
feet high, and covered carefully over with straw. 
This covering straw is the cleaver portion (about 
one-third) of the stable manure which is kept apart 
from the richer portion of what Mr. Hawthorn, at 
Brook Farm, used delicately to call the ‘gold mine,” 
and is used for protecting the solid ridge beneath, 
Mr, Barter calculates that it needs two loads of 
manure, to build up three yards of ridge. Into the 
surface of} this ridge and over all its extent are stuck, 
like almonds in a cake, fragments of the earth, bricks 
that contain the spawn of the mushroom, ‘The entire 
ridge is then coated over with good fresh soil, a 
couple of inches thick, and the whole is wrapped up 
warm in acoat or layer of the above-mentioned cleaner 
straw, which may be thicker or thinner according to 
the season. It is now at the end of May, 8 or 10 
inches thick, The spawn vegetating on the surface 
of the inner core of rich manure appears in the form 


of mushrooms on the surface of the thinner envelope 
of soil, and from the time of the first gathering— 
say, five to seven weeks after planting—the ridge con- 
tinues to bear more or less freely for a period vary- 
ing from six weeks to three months. When a ridge 
is exhausted and will bear no more mushrooms, the 
refuse manure is saleable to the gardeners at about 
half the price it originally cost, when it came from 
the stable. Such is, in brief, the economy of oxe of 
Mr. Barter’s mushroom ridges. Three timesa week, 
soon after dawn, his men may be seen, as I saw 
them this morning (May 24), passing down one of the 
ridges, knife in hand and a couple of baskets not far 
off. They uncover a few feet, the less the better, 
of the ridge, remove the mushrooms from its surface to 
the baskets, and covering ail up again as rapidly as they 
can, continue till the whole ridge is cleared, only the 
tiniest white specks being left, which will be ready 
when this ridge is next visited four days hence. Several 
cwt, are soon ready tobe stowed away in small chip 
baskets and sent off to market, to be retailed by the 
green grocer ultimately at about eighteen pence a pound, 
according to his conscience aud the amount of competi- 
tion. Since Mr. Barter’s experience was made public, 
the competition has greatly increased. Twenty years 
ago, when he was a carpenter in Kentish-town, 5,000 
bushels of spawu wouid have sufficed for all the 
luusoroom-growers in England. Now he estimates the 
consumption at 25,000 bushels, of which one-fourth is 


produced in his own little laboratory at Lancefield-. 
In the last six years the price of mushrooms , 


street. 
has fallen about 20 per cent. This is partly owing to 
increased competition at home, but partly also to 
importation from France. In some parts of France 
the existence of caves gives the mushroom-grower an 
advantage. 


round. In the open air here, there are three months, 


from July to October, during which cropping ceases. 
Mr. Barter, however, has bis compensation. When — 


cropping is over, at the end of next month, all hands 
turn their attention to the production of spawn. This 
is a process requiring much skill and experience. Into 
the little house where eperations are conducted, Mr. 
Barter does not invite visitors to enter. He has given 
them much information about the growth of the crop. 
They owe him a debt on that score. If they wish to 
pay it they can doso by buying from him their supplies 
of spawn, which he sells to all comers at five shillings 
per- bushel of sixteen bricks. 
A strange variety of taste has prevailed in various 
countries in regard to mushrooms. In Russia I am 
assured that the peasants are never without them. 
They are hung up to dry in the roofs of the cottages 
like oak-cake in Lancashire, and from a greatly 
esteemed relish to all sorts of dishes. In some parts 
of Germany also they are largely preserved in brine 
for cooking purposes. In England, however, it is only 
lately that they have come at all into general use, 
When the potato had not yet come into vogue, when 
Jerusalem artichokes, the potato of Oanada, as they 
“were called, were equally unknown tothe public, and the 
vegetable diet of Hngland was restricted to very few dish- 
es, it might have been supposed that mushrooms would 
have been highly esteemed. Not so, however; the old 
herbalists have little or nothing to say in their favour. 
Here is what Jobn Gerarde says, writing in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time from his garden in Holborne: “Some 
mushrumes grow forth on the earth; other upon the 
bodies of old trees, which differ altogether in kindes: 
Many wantons that dwell neere the sea, and have fish 
at will, are very desirous of change of diet to feed 
upon the birds of the mountains; and such as dwell 
upon the hills of champion grounds do long after sea 
fish, Many that have plenty of both do hunger after 
the earthy excrescences called Mushrumes; whereof 
some are very venomous and full of poyson, others not 
so noisome;. and neither of them very wholesome 
meate.’? And again, “Few otf them are good to be 
eaten, and most of them do suffocate and strangle the 
eater. 
such strange and new fangled meates to beware of 
licking honey among thorns, least the sweetness of the 
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Through the equability of the cave temper-.- 
ature, these French beds can be cropped all the year. 


Therefore I give my advice to those that love — 
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one donot countervaile the sharpnesse and pricking of 
the other.” Now, Gerarde was the most enlightened 
gardener of Queen Llizabeth’s time, and his hostile 
opinion is echoed by the still more famous John 
Parkinson, who followed him, And yet field mush- 
rooms must have been as good and wholesome a dish 
then as they are now.—Pall Mall Budget. 
EEE 
LOWCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


Hapitigam Korale, 1st Sept. 1887. 

Since May our rainfall has been rather scanty 
till within the past week, during which there has 
been a daily increasing fall, and for the last two 
days it has been almost continuous. From the 
first week in July to the second week in August 
was rainless, then we had a few days of light 
partial showers, followed by ten dry days, and the 

resent spell, which, if the fall has maintained 

he usual proportion in Kadugannawa and Dolos- 

age, must bring the river down in flood very soon. 
~ One of the effects of the long drought in the 
early part of the season now appears not only in 
the smallness of the nuts lately gathered but in 
the thinness of the kernels, which tells sadly on 
the outturn of copra, in taking from 200 tc 300 
more nuts to the candy than usual, and as this 
happens when the price of copra is low, it must 
tell seriously on the income of proprietors. Prices 
are always at the lowest about this time of the 
year, on account of the large supply; the June 
and July gathering being about one-third of the 
whole crop of the year. It is a pity that coconuts 
cannot be safely kept in the husk for more than 
from three to four months, and though copra, 
if properly dried and carefully stored, will keep 
for any length of time required, it continues to 
lose weight, and buyers have not the habit of dis- 
criminating quality and paying accordingly, so that 
it is generally better to sell, while eight or ten 
per cent of the weight is eliminatable moisture, than 
to hold on for a rise. 

Since the break-up of the drought in April, the 
trees have been putting on fair average crops for 
next year, but the recent month of dry weather 
has caused the fall of showers of germs from the 
Juneand July flowers. The present rains will, how- 
ever, fit those that remain and secure a fair pro- 
portion of nuts on the August flowers, so that, with 
the coming N,-E. monsoon rains, the trees will 
probably have as large a crop by the end of the 
vear, as they can safely carry through the dry 
season, which let us hope will be shorter, or more 
frequently broken, than the last. — sass bags 

There is a growing disposition in this district to 

end a larger proportion than formerly, but the 
disposition to spend is far more apparent than 
the knowledge of how to do it to most advantage. 
I have not failed to tell some of my neighbours 

where they were going wrong, but they all know 
better than I do, what to do and how to do it. 
Were I to describe the various operations I see 
carried on around me, I would thereby point out 
individnals and get into rows, as nobody that I 
know likes to have his doings ridiculed. I will 
therefore for the tenth time explain my own system 
QS succinctly as possible. I reserve for a future 
Occasion the first few years after planting, and 
take it up at the end of the fifth year, or later 
if the trees are not then sufliciently advanced. 

I require the trees I propose to deal with 
to haye at least two feet of clear stem, and a head 
of not less than twenty green leaves. On such 
a field I sow broadcast 4 cwt. of bonedust over 
the whole surface of an an acre, and turn it into 
the soil mamoty deep, If the land is dirty, 1 
keep it in fallow for twelve months, weeding it 
once in one or two months, according to the 
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necessity. If it is already pretty clean, I allow 
pasture grasses to grow at once. The bonedust 
costs R13, the digging in from R5 to R8, and 
extra weeding R6, so that the outside expense is 
R27 per acre. At the end of three years I repeat 
the operation, at a cost in no case exceeding R20 
per acre. 

Bonedust is not a suitable manure for young 
plants, or weak or dwarfed trees of any age. A tree 
should be a strong well-grown plant, with a good 
head of leaf, in which case the phosphate will 
rapidly bring it into heavy bearing. If the tree 
has to be made up to the mark, and if the natural 
soil is not equal to the task in a reasonable time, 
the use of nitrogenous manure will help them for- 
ward to the point, when the phosphate can be used 
with advantage. 

Whatever manure may be applied to coconuts, 
it should in no case be put within four feet of 
the stem, in no case be buried in holes or trenches, 
It should be spread equally over the whole surface, 
and turned in, none of it deeper than six or seven 
inches. Though the roots run deep into the 
earth, it is essentially a surface-feeder, and any 
food presented to it should be placed where it is 
most easily available—W. B. L. 
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CryLon Correr aNp Tra Crors.—We have had 
the advantage of a conversation with one of the best 
informed planters in Uva. He describes the season 
as perfect and the prospects of the coffee crop ex- 
cellent. Iast season crop came only in patches ; 
this year it will be general. Weighing against this 
condition of things in Uva the large uprooting 
processes on the Kandy side of the mountain zone 
our friend at first inclined to a belief in a quarter of 
a million of cwt. for season 1887-88, but came down 
finally to 220,000 cwt. On the other hand, he has 
seen so many dry years (good for coffee but not 
for tea) follow each other, that he is not inclined 
to look for a tea crop beyond Mr. Rutherford’s 
estimate of 224 million lb. 

ARAKENE is the volatile alkaloid of the betel leaf. 
Is is the residue after evaporation of an ethereal 
solution colorless and of the odour of weak meat- 
broth possessing a strongly alkaline reaction. It 
forms varuish-like salts with tartaric, citric, hydrio- 
dic and salicylic acids, the salicylate having a tobacco- 
like smell. The hydroclorate gives with plantinic 
chloride a yellow, with gold chloride a light yellow, 
with mercuric chloride a white, and with tannin a 
whitish precipitate. The taste of the alkaloid and 
the salts is slightly acrid, and increases the secretion 
of saliva, slackens the pulse, and has a_ purgative 
action.—Jndian Agriculturist. 

Tue new tea route of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, remarks the Montreal /’rade Bulletin, 
kas been productive of conditions in the market 
which were rather unexpected at the commence- 
ment of the season, owing to shipments of the 
new crop of Japan teas overlapping each other so 
quickly. One cargo has scarcely suflicient time to 


‘be worked off before another batch of consign- 


ments and purchases will be at hand, with advices 
of others on the way. The result of this has been 
to deprive those who ordered on their early teas 
of their usual profits, as the imports this season 
have come to hand with such rapidity that stocks 
have accumulated, and thus occasioned a desper- 
ately weak market. Quite a number of sales of new 
season Japans have been reported, one lot of 500 
packages of good common being placed at l4e c.i-t. 
Mentreal and several lots of medium to good medium 
at 15}c to 18ce. An invoice of fine Japans was also 
reported at an average of 22}c. Choice lines are 
quoted at 27c to 30c. It is stated that in all prob- 
ability importers will not go in so heavily for early 
teas next yoar,—Jlome and Colonial Mal, 
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PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


The Locomotief affirms that the tobacco planted in 
British North Borneo on land leased to Count de Geloes 
and Mr. Persyn, brought at Amsterdam, one guilder 
and eighty centsapicul. A price like this ensures, 60 
to speak, the success of their enterprise. The fact that 
this estate is worked with 120,000 guilders raised at 
Batavia, nd that at the present moment, half-a- 
milion more is being brought together in Holland for 
that purpose, shows there is still some enterprising 
spirit among Netherlanders. 

A petition has been presented to the Second Ohamber 
of the Netherlands States General signed by no less 
than 7386 land owners, estate managers,traders, and 
private individuals in Netherlands India, respectfully 
and urgently praying the Chamber to bring. pressure 
to bear upon the Minister for the Colonies, for the 
institution of an inquiry into the condition of the 
Colony and the reforms which are necessary to im- 
prove the same, the inquiry, to be made by a com- 
mission consisting half of unofficials. 

The Netherlands Trading Oompany has issued a report 
for the last financial year. It shows that throughout 
Java, in 1885, the sugar crop proved highly unsatis- 
faetory in most estates owing to the very low prices 
realised by the article. By way of remedy, an effort 
was made to economise and cut down expenses in 
order to produce sugar at a cheaper rate commensurate 
with the ruling quotations. Several estates succeeded 
in gaining this end last year, and have gone on work- 
ing at a slight profit. This result lends some en- 
couragement to a hopeful forecast of the future. But 
it must be borne in mind that the cost of production 
on most estates is still too high,the consequent losses 
being heavy indeed. Other sugar growers put their 
trust in the Tebu Keong, a newly discovered cane in 
East Borneo which yields a heavy outturn of sugar 
per acre. It appears that this desirable result has 
been attained at a few spots only in Java. Trials 
with it in other localities have not answered expectations. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON HORTICULTURE. 

Mr. Gladstone was yesterday afternoon present, 
with Mrs. Gladstone, at the distribiition of prizes 
to the successful exhibitors at the annual show 
of the Hawarden and Buckley Horticultural Socie- 
ties, and after stating that he was suffering from 
cold and cough, and congratulating them on the 
progress made since last year, he said that not- 
withstanding stagnation in trade, notwithstanding 
distress here and there, the people of the country 
are acquiring upon the whole an increased command 
over the necessaries and the necessary comforts, 
or at allevents, the primary comforts of life. When- 
ever that is the case, it isa matter of moral cert- 
ainty that a considerable portion of any avail- 
able increase of means will, and must, go in 
the direction of food for the masses of man- 
kind. What is called a small culture forms in 
France a very large share of the means of subsist- 
ence and of relative opulence for the small proprie- 
tors of that country, who are very important and 
numerous body; and as the means for this kind 


of cultivation—the cultivation of vegetables and. 


fruits—are enlarged in this country, partly by awak- 
ing public attention partly by the multiplication of 
gardens and allotments (applause)—which is a 
matter of the utmost consequence—and by the in- 
creasing disposition of farmers here and there to 
include these important objects in their view, and 
to add to the variety of their resources by trying 
something in this direction, we shall have a large 
increase on the one hand of the means of wealth 
to producers, and on the other hand of theadvant- 
ages enjoyed bythe consumers of food both in that 
reasonable satisfaction which the Almighty never 
lintended to be severed from the use of food, and 
tikewise in that most important view in reference 
othe sanitary condition of the country—to the 
health of the people.—Globc. 


SPRING VALLEY COFFEE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


DirEcrors:—John Brown, Esg., Managing Director; 
Edward Conder, Esq.; Leon Famin, Esq.; Henry Hart 
Potts, Hsq. 

Report to be presented to the Twenty-second Ordin- 
ary General Meeting of the Oompany, on Thursday, 
the 4th day of August, 1887, at 120’clock noon. 

The usual Annual Accounts are now presented to 
the Shareholders, viz., Profit and Loss Account for 
Season 1885-86, balance Sheet made up to the 3lst May, 
1887. , 

The crop of coffee secured for season 1885-86 
amounted to 1,069 cwt, 1 qr. 27 Ib. against an estimate 
of 1,200 cwt. given in last year’s report, while the 
harvest of Cinchona Bark exceeded the estimate, 
80,1391b. being sold. 

It will be seen that the average prices realised 
for these products were 82s 3d per cwt. for Coffee 
and 6d per lb. for Bark, the total value of produce 
sold amounting to £6,481 19s 3d, and this deducted 
from the total expenditure for the year of £8,889 4s 
2d shows a loss of £2,407 4s 11d. 

A sum of £3,307 15s 4d was brought forward from 
last year, and, allowing for the above debit of £2,407 
4s 11d, there still remains to the credit of Profit and 
Loss a balance of £900 10s 5d. 

Your Directors now propose that a Dividend of 1 
per cent for the year be paid, for which £800 will 
be required, leaving £100 10s 5d to be carried forward 
to next Account. 

Much valuable work was accomplished during 
Season 1885-86 for the future advantages of the Com- 
pany’s Estates, the cultivation, weeding, &c., of 414 
acres of Tea planted in 1884-85 was efficiently carried 
on, the Tea being too young to yield any coe and, 
in addition to this, 237 acres of Tea were planted; 
the cost of these works amounted to R27,859 or 
£2,000; this sum inciudes all the expenditure on 
Oolanakanda Estate. 

The whole of this £2,000 has been debited to this 
year’s expenditure, and, as the Coffee Crop was 
practically a failure, only 1,069 cwt. being secured 
from the reduced Coffee area of 990 acres, the result 
under the circumstances is considered by the Board 
to be very satisfactory. 

The following figures show the area now under Tea 
on the Oompany’s properties, all of which is thriving 
vigorously :— ; 

TEA. 


Planted Nov./ Dec., 1884... 27lacres, now 23 yearsold. 
>, May, 1885... 143 ,, yes 

Nov./ Dec,, 1885... 230 ,, » Is if i, 

1886... Tolgy, 5304 Mtyear old! 


= 
3 


» May, 


Total area under tea 651 acres. 

Leaf isnow being plucked from the 2} and 2 years 
old tea, and the yield will rapidly increase as the 
bushes grow older. To date 1,0931b. of tea have 
been sold at 1s 04d per Ib. 

Crop, 1886-87. 

Owing to afavourable Season and the apparent de- 
cadence of leaf disease, your Wirectors are pleased to 
be able to report that the crop of coffee for season 
1886-87 willbe about 3,600 cwts., and, as better prices 
are ruling, that year will show a very satisfactory 
profit. 


Crop, 1887-88. 

‘Reports as to prospects for Crop 1887-88 are also 
favourable; leaf disease is still on the decline, and 
hope is entertained that itis gradually passing away. 
Your Directors, however, see some cause for anxiety 
in the presence of green bug on the Company’s Hs- 
tates; they trust, however, that the healthy condition 
in which the Coffee trees on Spring Valley are main- 
tained by liberal cultivation will enable them to re- 
sist its attacks, and the spread of the pest is being 
guarded against in every possible way. 

Mr. Brown returned from Ceylon in May, having 
visited the Company’s Hstates, and he would take 
this opportunity to express his satisfaction with, the 
management and condition of the Company's pro- 
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perties, and he considers that much credit is due to 
the Manager and his Staff for their exertions in put- 
ting so large an arca into Tea in so short a time, 
Mr. H.H. Potts, a Member of the Board, retires 
on this occasion, and, being eligible, offers himself for 
re-election. be i 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., the Adit- 
ors, also offer themselves for re-election. 

By order, J. Arenc Rogerts, Sec 
26th July 1887. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. Crop 1885-86. 
To Ceyion HxPENDITURE :— 
£ s. d. £ s. d 


Spring Valley hic 9,861 7 5 
ee profit on exchange 2,711 410 
SSS SSS 7,150 2 7 
Oolankande ke 697 3 1 
- Less profit on exchange 174 710 
Ls _ 522 15 3 
To Lonpon Hxpenprrure :— 
Directors’ Fees ... wes | QOUNNO! 0, 
Rent, salaries and petty charges 240 16 2 
‘Audit fee oa asp 15 15 2 
b & 70611 2 
Freight, landing charges, &c. Onn 330 6 10 
3 Interest, nbs whe 164 1 0 
_, Income tax ive aie 205 1 7 4 
i £8,889 4 2 
»» Balance,losson crop1885-86 ... ats 2,407 4 11 
», Balance carried to balance sheet 900 10 5 
£3,307 15 4 
Cr. psn 
By Proceeds of Coffee ;— 
Spring VALLEY — 
s. d, 
1,069 cwt. 1 qr. 271b., average 82s 3d 
per cwt, 100 tee 400 17 10 


», Refuse coffee sold in Ceylon 1v0 14 11 


», Proceeds of cinchona bark, 80,139 lb., ayerege 


Gd per lb. ... cy. ies 1,976 38 8 

»» Proceeds of cincbona bark soldinCeylon ... 4 210 
», Balance carried down .., ve . 2,407 411 
£8,889 4 2 


+. £3,307 15 4 


z £3,307 15 4 


OUVAH COFFEE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Oapital £100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each, 

Directors:—John Brown, lsq., (Managing Director.) 
Hi. H. Potts, Esq., L. Famin, Esq., Edward Conder, Esq. 

Report to be presented to the twenty-fourth Ordin- 
ary General Meeting of the Oompany, to be held at 
No. 5, Dowgate Hill, London, on Thursday, the 4th day 
of August, 1887, at 1 o’clock p.m. 

The followlng accounts are now presented to share- 
holders:—Profit and loss account for crop 1885-86. 
Balance sheet made up to 31st May 1887. 

In last year’s report the crop of coffee for season 
1885-86 was estimated at 1,500 cwt. and the actual 
weight secured was 1,424 cwt. 2 qr. 11 lb. The harvest 
of cinchona bark amounted to 122,239 lb. 

It willbe seen that the average gross prices obtained 
for produce were as follows :—Coffee, 80s 3d per 
owt.; Bark, 64d per lb.; and 9 cwts. of Cocoa sold 
for 70s 8d per cwt.; the total sum realised from 
sales of produce amounting to £9,359 14s 1d. 

The total outgoings for the year amounted to 
£11,812 7s 114, the result being a loss of £1,952 18s 10d, 
and this deducted from the sum of £2,198 1s Od, 
apepent forward from last year, leaves a balance 
of £240 7s 2d to the credit of the Profit and Loss 
Account. 

panepared with the Crop of any former year, the 
above Crop of 1,124 ewt., which was secured from 
the reduced area of 1,278 acres of Coffee, can only 
be regarded as quite insignificant, and, in the face 
of it, your Directors were anxious as to the outlay 
thoy had felt it their duty to incur for the future 
benefit of the Company. 


By Balance from last year ... 


The actual result, however, is better than could 
have been anticipated, and your Directors cannot 
but congratulate the Shareholders on the position 
in which the Company today stands, the prospects 
of the Company being greatly improved by theim- 
portant works carried out during Seasons 1884-85 
and 1885-86. 

During Season 1885-86 356 acres of Tea were 
cultivated and weeded, the whole of which was too 
young to produce any Crop, and, in addition to 
this, no less than 447 acres of Tea were planted, 
and the cost of these works, R29,714, or £2,200, 
has been included in the year’s expenditure. Had 
it not been for this large extra expenditure it will 
be seen that even the small Crop of 1885-86 would 
have shewna profit. 

The area of Tea on the Company’s properties is 
as follows :— 


TEA. 
Planted Nov.-Dee, 1883 9 acres, now 34 years old 
+ Py 1884 ...347 ,, yy 23 1 


1885 2.447 55 

TSSOu esa coches, 

Total area under Tea 830 acres. 

All the tea is growing well, and the 3} and 23 years 

old teais now being plucked, the yield steadily in 

creasing as thetea gainsage. To date, 9,778lb. of tea 
have been sold at anaverage price of 1s per lb. 

Oror 1886-87, 

The Directors have much pleasure in reporting that 
owing to a favourable season and comparative immunity 
from leaf disease, about 4,000 cwt. of coffee will be se- 
ured for Season 1886-87, and as the m arket is favour- 


rid 
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» 6 months old 
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able, avery good profit will beshewn. 


Crop 1887-88. 

Owing to the continued abatement of leaf disease, 
Orop prospects for 1887-88 are also good, but your 
Directors are caused no little anxiety by the appear- 
ance of Green Bug on the properties. Your Directors 
are however, hopeful that, owining to liberal cultiy- 
ation the coffee on the Oompany’s properties will be 
healthy enough to withstand the attacks of this pest, 
and every means is being taken to check its progress. 

Mr. Brown returned from Ceylon in May, having 
visited the Company’s properties. While there a large 
amount of his time was spent in seeing to the equip- 
ment of the necessary machinery and appliances for 
the manufacture of tea at the least possible outlay, 
and the Glen Alpin Factory is now in full working order. 
He here desires to express his thanks the Manager and 
his Staff for their exertions during a time when personal 
energy was so essential to the successful planting and 
bringing forward of so large an area of tea. 

Mr. Ei. Conder, a member of the Board, retires on 
this occasion, and being eligible offers himself for re- 
election. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Oo., the Auditors, 
nlso offer themselves for re-election. 

By Order, 
J. Avec Roberts, 
26th July, 1887. Secretary. 
Dr. 
Profit AND Loss AccouNt—Crop 1885-86. 
To Ceylon Expenditure— 


Liaw dt #08, 
Glen Alpin 4,621 13 7 
Bullagalla 1,863 2 7 
Narangalla re 2,237 19 0 
Hindagalla ec 2,130 6 9 
Graham’s Land... 1,665 19 3 
Rock Hill 1,011 3 0 
13,530 4 2 
Less Profit on Exchange ... 3,483 9 4 
———— 10,016 14 10 
», London Expenditure — 
Directors’ Fees oa 850 0 0 
Rent, Salaries and Petty 
Charges stu 34210 5 
Audit Fee dae al 0 0 
_———_—__— 71310 5 
» Freight, lending charges, &c... 460 
», Interest ace 92 


1 
1 
£11,312 7 
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To Balance, Loss on Crop 1885-86 1,952 13 10 
Balance Carried to Balance Sheet 240 7 2 
£2,193 1 0 
Oy. 
By Proceeds of Coffee— 
i £ s.,d, 
ewts. qrs, lbs, s. d. 
1,424 2 11 Average 80 3 per cwt... 5,715 9 2 
», Refuse coffee sold in Ceylon... ieee | Bab, Di 
»» Proceeds of cinchona bark 
122,239 lb. Average 63d per lb. 8,275 18 8 
»» Proceeds of cinchona bark sold in Ceylon ... 10 0 8 
», Proceeds of cocoa— 
ewts, qrs. lb. s. d. 
9 0 11 Average 70 3 percwt. .. 3119 4 
,, Balance carried down 1,952 13 10 
£11,312 7 11 
By balance from last year 2,193 1 0 
£2,193 1 0 
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OrncHoNA OvLTURE IN ViCcTORIA.—Many years ago 
plants of several species of Oinchona were reared 
and distributed for test culture in the colony of 
Victoria by Baron von Mueller. Among these, 
some were entrusted to Mr. G. W. Robinson, of 
the Western Port District, who cultivated them, 
with many other industrial plants, at his estate near 
Berwick, which is more forestral, and has a milder 
climate than the immediate vicinity of Melbourne. 
Some years since Mr. Robinson’s plants not only 
produced flowers, but ripened seeds also, from which 
seedlings were raised. We learn now, with interest, 
that an analysis of the bark of these Berwick trees 
by Mr. W. E. Matthews gave the percentage of 
alkaloids as 64. This fact is significant, as it is 
thereby demonstrated for the first time that Cinchonas 
grown in lowlands will also produce a fair quantity 
of alkaloids, so that the culture of these valaable 
plants bas also for commercial purposes a far wider 


scope than was generally anticipated. The village 


of Berwick belongs quite to the coast region, it 
peing only about 100 feet above the sea-level, while 
its distance from Melbourne is less than thirty miles 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Tae WALNUT TREE grows most luxuriantly and 
fruits freely on the Nilgiris. Some fine specimens 
are to be found on the Llangollen farm where the 
trees are about fifteen years old. The late Mr. Frend 
was most assiduous in his efforts to cultivate this 
and other useful trees, and succeeded most com- 
pletely. To the best of our recollection he was 
the only person who grew the walnut to maturity 
and sold the fresh nuts in Ootacamund. The follow- 
ing remarks on the walnut taken from the Garden- 
er’s Chronicle will be read with interest:— 

“Tf it were generally known that the walnut 
succeeds far better when sown whereit is intended 
to grow into a timber tree than when planted at 
however young an age, many persons would be 
tempted to cultivate the tree who are now debarred 
from doing so by the cost of young trees. The 
ground intended to be sown with the nuts must 
be trenched and manured the winter before sowing, 
or if it be intended to plant at wide intervals as 
is sometimes done in orchards and fields, then sta- 
tions of two yards square only need be so manipulated. 
In sunnier climes than our own—for instance, in 
France and Southern Germany—the trees are grown 
in two lines, say 40 feet apart, and then a space 
of 30 yards to the next double line and so on over 
the whole area of the field. Early maturing crops 
of grain, as oats and barley, potatoes and cabbages 
are then sown and planted in the open spaces. Sown 
walnuts have two advantages over planted ones be- 
sides that of cheapness, namely, great power to 
withstand wind by reason of the retention of the 
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great tap-roots (which are generally lost in trans- 
planted trees) and which go deep into the soil, and 
by the absence of all check to growth experienced 
by transplanted trees, which lose one to two year’s 
growth by the operation. The high price (5s. per 
cubic foot) the wood of the walnut now fetches in 
the market, owing to its increasing scarcity, should 
induce landowners to pay attention to its cultiva- 
tion. Upland sites are preferable for growing the 
tree, as it is spring tender both here and on the 
Continent when grown in low-lying localities, the 
young shoots often getting cut with frost when they 
have reached 9 inches in length. In warm sheltered 
sites, and in the south of the country, the tree may 
be planted on lower lands without disadvantage, al- 
though the finest market timber, either pollarded 
or not, will be found in the colder positions, as 
these favour a somewhat slow rate of growth. 
For Military gunstock purposes the straighter grained 
wood, grown unpollarded and quickly, is, we 
believe, most liked.” 

TANNING iN Cu1na.—Oonsul Shepard, of Hankow, says 
that the method of tanning pursued in his consular 
district is not dissimilar in its earlier stages from that 
pursued in the United States. A vat is prepared— 
generally sunk in the ground—capable of holding about 
thirty hides, These are covered and left to soak in 
a solution of lime, called by the natives, “milk of 
lime.” They are kept in this bath sixteen days and 
upwards, according to the season, cold weather re- 
quiring more lime than warm. The Hair is then 
loosened, and the hides are taken singly, spread upon 
a bench, and thoroughly put through a scraping process 
to remove the hair and offal from the flesh. The tool 
used for this purpose is of peculiar construction, It 
is shaped like the capital letter H, one side bemg a 
steel] or iron blade, and the other the handle, the 
cross-bar merely connecting them. ‘The blade is about 
a foot in Jength, and the handle two or three inches 
less. The workman places the handle agaiust his breast 
for greater ease and power, and with this forcible 
application of the tool to the hide the hair is speedily 
removed. The hide is then turned with the flesh side 
up, and by a similar manipulation all offal is removed, 
and the hide is reduced to a uniform thickness. A 
thorough washing follows, and the skin is cleansed of 
all remains of the lime. The refuse hair is saved for 
agricultural purposes, and the scrapings of the flesh side 
are boiled down for glue. After the cleansing, the hides 
are subjected to a vigorous rubbing with a heavy sand- 
stone, or similar article, until both sides are thoroughly 
smooth. When this process is completed, a strong de- 
coction of nutgall is sprinkled over the green leather, 
and then the tanning is commenced. The nutgalls are 
boiled in water over a slow fire until they become 
liquefied, and the strained liquor furnishes all the tannin 
used. Nutgalls are abundant in the districts furnishing 
exports to Hankow, and considerable quantities are 
sent to the United States. The next process to which 
the skins are subjected is as follows. A kind of furnace 
is built underground with an opening in circular form, 
from which a dense smoke issues when the fuel is 
fired. The fuel required is either wheat straw or a 
species of grass gathered from the mountain side; it 
is believed that nothing else will answer the required 
purpose. For the space of seven days the hides are 
passed backwards and forwards through the smoke 
issuing from the furnace, and unless it is to be blacked, 
the tanning of the leather is thus completed. If it 
is to be blacked, a liquor of vinegar in which iron 
has been left to corrode, or a solution of nutgalls 
and copperas, is ordinarily used, but at times simple 
lamp-black is employed. The yellow-brown colour given 
to the leather by the smoking process is considered 
to be of remarkable beauty, and is therefore greatly 
preferred by manufacturers and wearers. The leather 
is made soft by sprinkling it with saltpetre during the 
smoking, accompanied by repeated and violent kneading 
of it, drying it in the air, instead of by exposure 
to the sun. The strength of the solution of saltpetre 
as applied is said to be kept secret, no apprentice 
being initiated to the knowledge of it until he has 
served for three years.—Jowrnal of the Society of Arts, 
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CHINA AND JAPAN TEA EXPORTS: 1887-88. | ished by unfavourable seasons as is 


Judging from the improving tone of the latest 
London tea telegrams, we think it is evident that 
the large decrease in the exports from China is 
at length slightly attracting the attention of those 
interested in the trade. 

Naturally in the early days of the season, the 
decrease was attributed to differences which fre- 
quently occur at the opening of the season, between 
buyers and sellers, and it was generally thought 
that the deficiency would soon be made up by 
increased shipments. 

When the bulk of the first crop was cleared off 
the Chinese dealers declared that owing to the 
unfavourable weather during cropping time, there 
would be comparatively very little second and third 
crop teas for export; and the quantity would be 
therefore very short. 

As the season progresses, and there is no 
prospect of the decrease being largely reduced, 
owing to the fact of there being no such increase 
in the stocks in the shipping ports, from which 
so large a deficiency could be made good, some 
credence is being placed in the correctness of the 
Chinese prognostications. 

By the China advices to the 24th ult. we learn 
that the export to Great Britain, which was 29} 
million pounds short, was on that day 32% millions 
deficient. This additional decrease is, however, more 
apparent than real, because the stocks at Hankow 
were about 14 million pounds in excess, and at 
Shanghai about five million pounds. There was 
no increase at Foochow. At Amoy there was an 
increase in the stocks of Formosa tea of 34 millon 
of pounds, but as this tea is shipped to America, 
it does not affect the export to England. 

Deducting the increase of stocks from the de- 
crease of export, there would still be a deficient 
supply for the season of 25 millions of pounds: 
but it will probably be considerably more as the 
season progress, because the arrivals at Hankow 
and Foochow are, we gather, not likely to be equal 
to those of last season—owing to the decrease in 
the second and third crop teas. 

At Hankow the arrivals of the former are only 
85,000 half-chests against 220,000 half-chests and 
of third crop 1,000 half-chests against 16,000. 
It is said the Chinese are keeping back their crop. 
They may well do this at the prices being offered 
for them. The Chinese, however, deny the fact, 
and are apparently acting upon their belief, as 
they are large shippers on their own account. 

here is no doubi as to the fact of there being a 
present deficient supply of China tea to Hngland 
of $24 millions, This cannot be ignored indefinitely 
we should think. 

As everything connected with the tea trade of our 

chief competitor must be of great interest to Ceylon 
planters, especially at the present juncture, we have 
taken some trouble to enquire into the circum- 
stances which surround it. 
_ We, like may others, have always been under the 
impression that if prices in England were to ad- 
vance considerably unlimited supplies could be 
obtained from China in a very short time. We 
now find that this opinion is entirely erroneous. 
We were surprized to discover that the export of 
tea from China is not regulated by the fluctuations 
in the English market, and that if the prices of China 
teas were now to advance three pence per pound, 
no more tea could be supplied this season, than 
will be if no advance takes place. 

It appears that the consumption of tea in the 
Chinese Empire is so large, and increasing and is 
80 nearly equal to the production, that there is 
only left a surplus of about 16 per cont available 
for export, and this quantity is lable to be dimin- 


now being 


demonstrated. 

It is roughly estimated that the production of 
tea in China is 2,000 millions of pounds. We see 
that for several years past the export has not ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent of this quantity. 

Great Britain receives on an average one year 
with another 150 millions of pounds, the Continent 
of Hurope about 10 millions, the Australian Colonies 
about 20 millions, and America 20 millions in ad- 
dition to what she takes from Japan, 

In support of our statement that the export is 
not regulated by English priees, we give the fol- 
lowing returns of the export to Great Britain 
during the past five years :— 


Season of 1882-3 150,435,668 Ib. 


1883-4 .. 151,140,186 ,, 
1884-5 .. 144,759,120 ,, 
1885-6 152,649,902 ,, 
1886-7 150,160,271 _,, 


The increase during 1885-6 was caused by two 
million pounds of the new tea from Canton and 
Macao being included in that year’s export. The 
season opens much earlier in these ports than 
at the Northern. 

During these five years prices in England have 
fluctuated largely, and they had declined to a point 
last year which would certainly have curtailed the 
export of low classed teas, if the export was effected 
by low prices, but we see the extraordinary uniform- 
ity of the supply year after year and this season, 
happily for us, is likely to be an _ exceptional 
one. 

It appears to us probable if the present prices 
of low-classed tea remain unaltered, the Chinese 
will consume them themselves and will sell us an 
equal quantity of the finer descriptions which can 
better bear the cost of transport, manufacture, 
packing, octroi and export duties and middlemen’s 
profits. 

We have often wondered why the Chinese did 
not spread their supplies over a longer period and 
thus place themselves less at the mercy of buyers, 
but we now see that owing to the shortness of 
the shipping season, if is, with the exception of 
Canton and Macao, a case of Hobson’s choice. 

We have compiled the subjoined returns of the 
monthly shipments of tea from each of the ship- 
ping ports during the last three years, and it will 
be seen that the shipping season which begins 
about the 1st June is practically over by the end 
of December, but in point of fact so large a portion 
of the season’s export has been shipped by the 
3lst October, that it is quite possible to estimate 
within three or four million pounds what the 
season’s export will be, and we think by the middle 
of next month, by comparing this year’s stocks in 
the ports with those of preceding years, we shall 
be able to form a@ correct opinion as to the poss- 
ibility or otherwise of the present deficiency being 
overtaken by the end of the year. 

When we consider the enormous production of 
tea in China, we can understand how insignificant 
the export trade is to the native grower. We doubt, 
if the average value of China tea is 74d per lb. in 
London, whether he gets 2d per pound out of it 
—this is equal to 4d per pound for his green leaf— 
we who are accustomed to 2d per pound for green 
leaf can understand how the Chinese prefer the 
home trade. ‘The people who benefit mostly the 
China tea trade are first the Government, then the 
manufacturers and packers, the middlemen, and 
lastly the foreign merchants, not the speculators 
who invest on shipments, because they get the 
losses on the exports, but the commission merchants 
who make a yery decent thing out of the six 
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million pounds sterling which is about the value 
of the trade. 

We haye much more to say on this subject, 
but we must not be greedy and consume our re- 
serves at one meal. 


Exports from China and Japan to 


Great Britain season...1887-8 62,501,735 


9 9 2” ” ...1886-7 95,342,899 
” » » »  +1885-6 98,962,764 
» ” », United States..1887-8 26,801,116 
ry) ” » 9»  +1886-7 31,863,547 
» » ” 9 ++-1885-6 24,804,660 
” ” ” Australian 

Colonies. ...1887-8 16,780,318 
» ” » »  +»1886-7 15,407,548 
” ” ” »  ++-1885-6 13,899,504, 
”» ” » Oontinent 

of Hurope...1887-8 12,482,720 
” 9 ” ». ++1886-7 7,552,019 
” » 9»  +--1885-6 8,143,734 

nee - 


CINCHONA-GROWING IN REUNION: 


Some time ago we reported that efforts were being 
made to propagate the cinchona tree in some of 
the French colonies, and that it was confidently 
assumed that; these experiments would be so success- 
ful..as to render French buyers independent of the 
London market in a few years’ time. 

Mr. C. L. St. John, British Consul in the French 
colony of Réunion, gives some interesting details 
of the cultivation of cinchona in that island. He 
states that for some years past, the planting of 
cinchona has absorbed much attention in Réunion; 
and, although the plantations have hitherto assumed 
no very extensive development, the results obtained 
are sufficiently satisfactory. 

At' Réunion the plantations are made in forests, 
at a height of about 4,000 feet. At this altitude, 
where there exist no high trees, but merely brush- 
wood, parallel alleys from five to six feet wide 
are made, as far as practicable in spots sheltered 
fromthe winds. These alleys are separated by a 
range of brushwood, 10 feet thick on each side, 
which serve to protect the young cinchona plants 
against the violent winds so common in Réunion. 
Holes are then dug at a distance of 15 feet apart, 
20 inches in diameter, and the same in depth, 
They are then filled with the earth that has been 
dug up, and to which some mould is added. This 
mixture forms, at the surface of the soil, 2 con- 
vexity, into the middle of which the young cinchona 
plant is placed; and the alley, after a few showers 
of rain, is soon brought to a level. 

In a soil thus prepared the young plant experi- 
ences no difficulty in its growth; but whenit has 
attained a height of 1 foot 6 inches, care must be 
taken to cut the roots of the adjoining brushwood 
which may have found their way into the space 
reserved for the cinchona, in order that the plant 
may meet with no impediment in the course of its 
development. 

At the end of seven or eight years, the plants 
have a diameter of 34 inches, and are ready to 
be worked. 

The following is the manner in which the bark 
is prepared :—Towards the month of October—that 
is to say, when the sap resumes its ascensive move- 
ment, and the bark is more easily detached—the 
plants are cut at about 2 inches from the yround. 
The bark is then taken off and put in the sun 
to dry. From the stump that remains there soon 
spring a great number of young shoots, which, when 
they have in their turn attained a certain size, 
should be lopped off, only leaving the number of 
sprigs which the stump is able to feed conveniently, 
These sprigs have a rapid growth, and, at the end 
of another period of six or eight years, a new 
rop is ready. 


In ths way the cultivation of this produce, once 
planted, can be continued almost indefinitely, and 
at little expense. The consul thinks that it is evident 
that the means employed in Réunion for the 
cultivation of the cinchona are very practical, and 
far more economical than those in vogue in’ Java. 

Although the Réunion plantations are as yet only , 
on a limited scale, the results are such as to induce 
their extension. Hitherto, experiments have only 
been made by the local Government on the Crown 
lands, and by a few wealthy planters. Lately, the 
Government sold a certain quantity, which fetched 
a little more than 2% francs per |b. in the market. 

The manager of the Crédit Foncier Company has 
also expressed great satisfaction at the results he 
has obtained, and he will shortly sell over 200 Ibi 
of cinchona planted im 1879. This year he expects 
to have a new crop from trees planted in 1880; 
and so on. 

It may be stated that the stumps of the plants, 
that were cut in October last are already covered 
with young shoots.—Chemést} and Druggist. 


a 


Coca-Growine in Assam—Mr. J. Buckingham, 
of Amgooria, Assam, who is making  experi- 
ments im coca-growiug on his plantations, states 
that the plants are healthy and have borne berries ; 
he has gathered a small quantity of leaves which 
he prepared. in the same manner as tea, In 
Darjeeling, where Mr. Flamsteed, of Seeyok, and 
other planters have tried to raise coca plants, the 
experiments have resulted in failure, the climate 
being found too cold.—Chemist and Druggist. 

Sugar my Cryton is thus noticed in a paper‘on' 
sugars shown at the late Exhibition :— 

Approximate annual production: 350 tons. 

Ceylon sent but a poor show. A few samples of 
small-grained dirtyish white sugar, apparently pro- 
duced by considerable washing, a very extravagant ; 
method of improving quality; also a few cakes of 
concrete. These had been put into small matted 
baskets, holding about 1ib. They must therefore 
either have been specially made for a sample or for 
some local demand, as in this form they would not 
be suitable as an article ot commerce. They had 
the appearance of having been made for sale as. 
Sweetmeats. 

The qualities of the sugars from Ceylon are thus: 
indicated :— 

1. White crystals; 2. White, small-grained; 3. 
Molasses and syrups; 4. Concrete, brown.—Sugar 
Cane. 3 
Larcz Cacao Lraves.—Mr. Ross Wright, of 
‘‘ Labugama”’ estate, writes :— 

“Noticing in your issue of 5th Sept. 1887 the en- 
closed slip ‘A Large Oacao Leaf’ &c., I send you 
4 leaves from ‘ Labugama.’ Now compare them with 
Dolosbage, and what do you think of them? 2 
of the leaves measure 19 in. by 7 in.” 

As the dimensions of the leaf from Dolosbage were 
18 inches by 63, of course it has to yield pre- 
cedence to the two which are each 19 inches by 
7. As all the big leaves lie on our table we are 
reminded of the school visitor in Punch who 
asked :—‘‘ Now can any of you boys spell tre- 
men-ji-ous ?”—‘* Tre-men-ji-ous’’ indeed! Where 
is the leaf competition going to stop? We had 
only just handed the above paragraph to the printer 
when a truly gigantic vegetable leaf arrived, ac- 
companied by a leaf of paper thus inscribed :— 

“Rakwana,.—What do you think of this cacao leaf 
21 inches by 7;? The Cooroondoowatte leaf is 
nowhere. I’ve beatenit by 3 inches in length and 7 of 
an inch in breadth. You ought to see some of my 
cacao pods. I have picked many 11 inches long.” 

As we have had a tea leaf 1 foot long, we sup- 
pose the end will be a cacao leaf of twice that 


length. Only 3 inches more wanted to make up’ 


ithe 2 feet! 


; 
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PLANTING IN MYSORE, 


A Revizw.* 
By ‘ Aberdonensis.” 

The second volume deals more with Agriculture. 
We will quote :— 

“Tt is sufficient for your Anglo-Indian, as he 
toils along some dusty road, to glance at the 
Hindoo peasant with his plough on his shoulder, 
to see the faint furrow that is traced on the hard 
and uncongenial soil, to observe those greyhound 
bullocks of puny build and to conclude that, these 
being unlike English cart horses, plough and steam- 
engines, further examination is therefore needless; 
and that asthe Hindoo will slumber on as he has 
done for the last two thousand years it is hopeless 
to try and improve him, Some, however, being 
bolder and more energetic, are determined to arouse 
these slumbering peasants, and the rage for creat- 
ing a new state of things forthwith commences. 
No longer is the humble ryot to trace these faint 
furrows, nor to tread out the corn with hig cattle, 
nor to burn his manure for fuel, nor to pound and 
grind his corn, The sanguine improyer looks for- 
ward, and fondly hopes to see the day when the 
found of the threshing machine will be heard in 
the land, when ploughing shall result in a furrow 
broad and deep, when manure shall be carefully 
stored and utilized instead of being burnt for fuel, 
and when the hum of the water-mill shall suc- 
ceed to the drudgery of pounding and grinding 
that corn which must now be converted into flour 
by the maidens and women of Hindustan. But the 
ardent mind rushes on to triumphs far transcend- 
ing these, till reaping machines and steam-ploughs 
are talked of as things that those now alive may 
live to see in daily use.” 

Our author proves the fallacy of these theories 
by sneering at English farming in the first place. 
I do not see that that is good argument, still I 
agree with him that expensive theories break the 
bruised reed and quench the smoking flax. If 
Mysore planters were to attempt to go in for Ceylon 
expenditure, lavish as it still is, we would ‘drown 
the miller” altogether. This applies to native 
agriculture. A great deal of their operations forms 
part of their daily life. Then as regards ploughing. 
The native plough is a capital business. The 
native plough costs a few annas when new. It 
Suits the bullocks, and the land. Anything Eng- 
lish would put everything out of order. Why if 
you ploughed the paddy fields deeply you would 
come ona black stratum of what? Ask experts. 
The yearly and half yearly grubbing about in the 
liquid mud sends down saline and mineral particles 
fo the depth the annual disturbance of mud 
reaches. Cut a section of paddy field and there is 
the black line. To turn this up is to poison your 
rice plants. Ragie and dry paddy fields have a 
Sour subsoil that should not be disturbed. Remem- 
ber these are cereals not tres like coffee and tea. 

The whole drift of the discussion is ‘Let well 
alone.’ Don’t force theories on the native. His 
Surroundings are the same as in the time of 
Elijah the prophet, let his ways also remain the 
Same. Educate the young and they will think for 
themselyes and see the light, their eyes having 
been opened, 

must say the native manuring is amusingly 
crude. In my daily walks I have to cross and 
Tecross paddy fields in country say like Balangoda, 
and [ see little scatterings of ashes, straw, cattle 
dung, either bleaching in the noontide sun or 
floating freely on the flooded fields (alliteration) ! 


awe The ea ef es We ae in the pings of 
ysore. By Robert H. Elliot. 2 vols, Ohapman & 
Hall, ti 


That is really very ludicrous. But they do their 
best and every little helps. 

Now for planting at last! I must not allude to 
the hints as to making a nursery, or putting out 
plants to the readers of your journal, who bear the 
palm of being the finest agriculturists in the tropics. 
But softly, Have I not ofien remarked that this skill, 
this knowledge is sadly warped and twisted by the un- 
reasonable conditions of things, such as V. A.'s, 
Colombo Agents, rigid estimates, &., &c.? But 
still the training is grand and the work good. 

It is easy to see our author is not a very 
practical planter.. Beyond very trivial details he 
does not go, but flies off on the smallest provoc- 
ation to general and BRoAp views. But in these 
sometimes he is interesting. He comes to shade, 
to clearing forest, and now I begin to sniff sul- 
phur, and snort for the battle! I will quote :— 

“The next point that claims our attention is the 
clearing of the forest; and here it is not too 
much to’say that the experience and example of 
Ceylon planters have more than half ruined plant- 
ing in many parts of India, and a great deal more 
than half ruined it in Mysore and Coorg. In 
Ceylon the climate is oceanic; in many districts 
rain falls more or less during eight months out of 
the twelve; and in some, I believe, there is seidom 
a month that is certdin to be without a shower. 
But in India we have a climate ex ctly the re erse 
of all this, We have, it is true, a rainfall woich 
is in the aggregate, I believe, equa! to, or even 
exceeding, that of Ceylon; but then we have th 
rain in certain consecutive wet months, which arc 
followed by many months of cloudiess skies and 
parching winds. The south-west monsoon breaks 
along the western shores of India with territic 
force towards the end of May, and from th 
up to the end of September we have almost ¢ 
tinuous rain, In October the weather is sho 
but towards the end of the month all signs 
rain disappear, and it is quite a matter of chuive 
whether a single drop of rain may fall, within the 
next four months and-a-half, and iu one season 
we had nearly six months without a single shower. 
But this is not all. The winds from November 
till early in March are mostly from the north- 
east; and a glance at the map of India will show 
the reader that the breeze must Sweep over many 
hundreds of miles before it reaches the Western 
Ghauts, and I need not waste werds in explaining 
that a landwind which has swept over so many 
miles of scorching plain must necessarily be of the 
most arid and withering nature. And yet, in spite 
of these obvious objections to planting without 
shade and shelter, planters of the greatest Ceylon 
experience have been employed by Indian pro- 
prietors, and in many instances they have them- 
selves adopted an experience derived from a totally 
different climate, and an experience which they 


have obstinately refused to modify until taught, 
by the bitterest lessons, that a method of cultiy- 
ation suited to one climate may be entirely 


unsuited to another. But it frequently happens 
that errors once committed in the formation ot 
coffee plantations cannot be easily remedied. It 
is easy to cut down shade and shelter, but it re- 
quires years to build it up again; anditis melan- 
choly to behold the uphill efforts of men to replace 
what, a few years before, they had irretrievably 
destroyed. Ceylon planters flocked into Coorg, and 
a sufficient number found their way into Mysore 
to cause enormous loss to those who were foo! 8. 
enough to adopt the experience that was earned 
in Ceylon, the greatest of coffee-planting countries. 
The fruits of that experience we know too \ 

Taught by what was an ample and sullicient ex- 
perience in a moist and oceanic climate, those, 
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who had shade to preserve their coffee in the long 
dry months, cut it down as fast as possible, and 
numerous plantations were formed where not a 
tree waa left standing, and where shade was scouted 
as a thing of the past, and as a relic of barbarous 
times, The planters cut down the forest and 
planted their coffee; and then came dry seasons 
and sickly plants, andan insect called the borer, which 
aided (ended ?) in killing the trees from one end of the 
plantation almost, and, in many instances, quite, 
to the other. When I last visited Coorg in 1865 
I recollect telling the superintendent of the district 
that I was then going to Hngland, and that on 
my return to India I certainly expected that many 
of those plantations, which were then so promis- 
ing would probably be used for firewood, and that 
many an acre in my own district would share the 
same fate. But though confidently predicting the 
inevitable result, I confess that when I returned to 
India in the spring of 1867 the result had far ex- 
ceeded my expectations. The season of 1865 was 
dry and hot, and the season of 1866 had been 
worse; and during the last two months of 1865 
and the first four months of 1866 there was not, 
on our side of the country, I think, a single shower 
to revive the drooping plants. It was then seen, 
but in many instances seen too late, that a wall 
is no stronger than its weakest point; that the 
weak point in our climate is bound occasionally 
to appear sooner or later; and that, when it does, 
it is sure to be accompanied by that enormous in- 
crease of insect life which invariably accompanies 
long droughts and dry seasons in any quarter of the 
globe. And hereit will naturally be asked why it was 
that shade and shelter had been so universally 
neglected. One of the reasons I have already given ; 
and the fact that experienced Ceylon planters 
were looked up to in India as the safest guides, 
was, of course, one of the principal reasons. But 
there was another, which had probably as much 
to do with the matter, for it had been already 
found on the Neilgherry Hills (on Mr, Ouchterloney’s 
plantations, I think), that the coffee planted in 
the belts of forest-trees left for shelter was a total 
failure. The plants grew slowly, the branches 
were poor and lanky, and the yield was trifling, 
and there seemed to be some fatal objection to 
prowing coffee in the shade at all. And the same 
thing was found elsewhere; and many instances 
of the same sort may be pointed to in other dis- 
tricts. Is was therefore held that coffee under 
shade would not do, because, in many instances, 


it would not dounder the shade of the old forest-: 


trees. But no one seems to have asked whether 
it would not do under shade of another deserip- 
tion; and the idea of cutting down the whole 
forest, allowing a secondary growth of forest trees 


to spring up and supplementing that by planting’ 


trees which were most suitable for coffee shade, 
seems to have been an experiment that no one 
thought of trying in Southern India until it was 
adopted by myself and a few other planters in 
Mysore. But the droughts and the borer together 
have at last opened the eyes of even the most 
prefudiced planters, and it is now pretty generally 
adinitted that a light shade is no loss in any 
season; and that in the driest ones it is absolutely 
necessary, to preserve the plantation from the 
attacks of insects.’’ 

This was published in 1871; since then leaf- 
disease has come and troubled the planter, and 
shade hag along with climate modified its ravages 
in Mysore. But there is another stage reached. 
Leaf-disease played such havoc that planters look. 
ed elsewhere and discovered a stronger caste of 
coffee in Coorg. Strange to say many trees that 
suited the old chick coffee are prejudicial to the 


New Coorg. Yet still the planter toils on and 
studies what is best. Ceylon men, without shade, 
and in a climate favourable to blights, succumbed 
and have now taken to tea, This is a much more 
suitable plant in their climate, than the Arabian 
coffee tree. 

But strange to tell—the cacao planters in Ceylon 
found themselves exactly in the same plight as 
that just now described by Mr. Elliot, Tocontinue 
our author’s test :—‘‘ When I entered Mysore in 
1855 there was no such thing thought of as plant- 
ing coffee without shade. * * * The general result 
was, that the plantation could not, at a little 
distance, be distinguished from virgin forest.’ 
This is much the description of an estate at the 
present time in Mysore. So planters haye gone 
back to the old way. AV. A. on my last visit to 
Ceylon asked me how many chains apart did we 
haye shade trees, ‘‘ You mean how many feet or 
yards, I presume?” was my reply. * 

Mr. Elliot now goes into ‘‘ aspect as regards sun 
and heat,’ but you are all well enough instructed 
on that point whether with shade or without. 
I will, however, remark that whereas northern 
aspects are best for a shade plantation of coffee 
here, yet in cardamoms it is the very reverse. 
First, because the Ghauts forests, where the card- 
amoms spring up, want all the sun they can get 
from the south ; and second, because the cardamom 
igs very susceptible to the cold wind from the 
north and east. 

The reason why the northern is better than the — 
southern aspect is because the latter is twice 
as hot as the former. This is for coffee because 
heat dries up coffee. 

The reason why the southern is better than 
the northern for cardamoms is because card- 
amoms love warmth. Mr. Hlliot now enumerates 
the shade trees. This would not interest 
you except his yvemark:—‘Of all the trees 
suitable to coffee, I am inclined to place jak at 
the head. From coffee planters I admit that I 
have heard very contradictory accounts of this 
tree ; some asserting it to be indifferent and even 
injurious, while I have been informed by others 
that some very fine estates in Ceylon haye numerous 
jak-trees scattered about amongst the coffee.” + 

Cacao planters in Ceylon have found the 
Hrythrina, or Madre de Cacao, and Rubber (Ceara) 
to be good shade for cacao, As these trees shed 
their leaves in the hot weather itis evident that 
cacao, unlike coffee, wants a good roast, and shelter 
afterwards, The sycamore} sheds its leaves in the 
wet weather and thus gives tight and shade 
exactly when required. Cacao evidently differs 


here from coffee. I must quote again our 
author’s final remarks on shade:—‘‘I find it 
impossible to quit this subject of shade 


without saying a tew words as to the numerous 
advantages that plantations of coffee have, that 
can be grown under the shelter of the original 
forest, In the first place, from the greater part 
of ‘the land being only cleared at first of the 
underwood, and from the fact of that being burnt 
in separate heaps, a large proportion of the soil 
is entirely uninjured by fire, and the valuable sur- 


* Feet, or yards only, apart is close for mere forest; 
80 that to support both the shade trees and the coffee, 
the soil must be exceptionally rich. The aridity of 
the climate, too, must greatly modify the density of 
leafage on the shade trees P—Eb, 

{+ On tea, estates we have seen groves of flourish- 
ing jaks which were, close on the timber-yielding 
stage ruthlessly cut down. The jak draws heavily on 
the soil and its foliage is specially dense,—Ep. 

+ The sycamore”? We suppose a species of 
Indian fig is meant ?—-Ep, rho 
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face mould entirely preserved. In the next place, 
from the preservation of sucha portion of this 
vegetable matter, and from the land being an- 
nually vecrwited by the fallen leaves, the rain 
water, instead of running off, washing the land 
and so depriving it ofa great deal of its most 
valuable constituents, soaks gradually into and 
lodges in the soil, without the loss of a single 
drop. [The italics are mine.—Aberdonensis.] 
Thirdly, the forest trees afford shelter to in- 
numerable birds, which are not only pleasant to 
see, and many of them to hear, but which are 
of incalculable service as insect-eaters. [My 
italios.] Then the planter with his shade, if he 
does not altogether laugh at dry seasons, in a 
great measure neutralizes their influence by pre- 
venting the sun and wind from drying up the 
soil and parching the plant. And, finally, both the 
planter and his people can work away all day, and 
seldom feel the fierce rays of the tropical sun, 
and this consideration alone is of immense money 
value toan estate.” (Hear, hear !—Aberdonensis.) 
I notice Mr. Elliot confuses suckers with gor- 
mandizers. A gormandizer isa hybridbetween a 
sucker and a branch ag all planters know. Itarises 
from cutting the heavy wood too drastically. Our 
author has an originalidea to prevent the branches 
or primaiies having too much of a curved set, 
thus bearing on their fellows below. He nips off 
the primary points. What would a V. A. say to 
this sacrilege? These holy primaries—sacred to 
the Sinna Durai! Nipped as to their points! just 
think. 

There is too much knifing young coffee in My- 
sore. A little ‘judicious neglect’ would help 
many fields of young colfee, you must have lots 
of leaves, Some men keep picking away as if 
they were busy at tea flushes. Control, but do not 
maim the energies of your tree. Mysore men lay 
great stresson not leaving more than a certain 
number of secondaries and tertiaries, and never 
allowing pairs of shoots, They have to be far 
more careful in selection than in Ceylon, In many 
districtsin Ceylon the pruners have to tearaway 
indiscriminately before they begin serious work so 
redundant is the wood. Some men like to prune 
early, others are inno hurry, Some men use men 
only—others prefer women. ‘Tastes differ. Mr. 
Elliot rightly is of the idea that as there is a great 
deal of wood growu to be cast away after selec- 
tion, that as a large growth and rush of wood 
is essential to the well-being of the coffee-plant, 
therefore nitrogenous manures are best. I would 
go farther. In the tropics heavy weeds are the 
result of nitrogen in the soil. A heavy growth of 
weeds promotes nitrification, so that a clean weeded 
estate has its nitrogen washed out of it like a sieve. 
Thus Hemileia fungus resulis from an un-nitro- 
genous area. 

Mr. Blliot objects to Tytler’s Sombreorum as con- 
taining such apercentage of potash. That, being 
& result of combustion in the plant, should not 
necessarily be afood. The carbonic acid gas we 
breathe is a result of combustion but is deadly if 
breathed again. Sombreorwm contains 40 per cent 
potash. It isa strange but true fact that this 
manure succeeded only in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Tytler’s estates. Mr. Hughes re- 
commended it, did he not ? 

As regards cattle manure, I must be dumb before 
you, as [remember the very splendid fodder, the 
palatial sheds, the vast heaps of steaming, reck- 


* A very confident opinion, with no scientitic basis 
to support it. Tie scientists who reported on the fungus 
Were specially strong in recommending the removal of 
weeds aud all growths likely to form @ nidus for the 
spores,—Lip, 
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ing muck, applied one basket to a tree in days 
gone by in Ceylon. It was not all climate, but 
tremendous manuring that shut up. your cuftee 
stores. Such manuring the world has never seen, 
I truly believe. You hada rotten soil but ‘ lash- 
ings” of muck. The Mysore men do not realize 
what two men to seven head of cattle means. 
Maana grass and Guinea grass, overflowing poonac 
tubs or troughs, reepered floor and pigs below re- 
velling in the litter thrown down, the fresh guinea 
grass, the boiled jak fruit and the bubbling troughs 
of rich poonac. Alas! alas. All that fine organiz- 
ation, and beautiful results are gone. I saw the 
empty sheds in Matale not long ago. 

In Ceylon they used generally to apply white castor, 
cake biscuits and steamed bones: the latter brown, 
the former white. In Mysore they use crushed 
bones and rich poonac half crushed by native 
machinery and full of oil: bones white, poonac 
brown. Castor cake is almost black and is liked 
by many—but ‘‘Hongay” is the favourite, I be- 
lieve. I agree with Mr. Elliot that farm-yard 
manure is the king. I don’t mean cattle manure 
but everything—cattle shed, stables (and here more 
horses are kept as horse-keep is so cheap), bun- 
galow and garden sweepings, ashes, We. &e., but I do 
not agree with him in thinking that bones and 
poonac should be mixed with this. The plan on 
the estate I am now in charge ofis good. Hs- 
tate divided into three parts A, # and VU. First 
year field A gets farm-yard compost, previously 
carted out to depots near the field. B gets bones 
and poonac (one part to two), C gets nothing, 
Second year B gets compost (bulk), C artificial, 
A nothing.. Third year @ gets compost ( bulk), 
A artificial, B nothing. 

Manner or Apprication.—We will say before the 
first year renovation pits between the lines of 
coffee missing alternate squares have been closed, 
and in the missed alternate squares new pits have 
been dug. Well, in putting bulk to field A—the 
first cut pits which are now closed are partially re- 
opened. The next set of pits which are now open 
are filled with leaves, litter and weeds. Half a 
basket of bulk is put on the top of the leaves, &c., 
and half a basket is put on the partially reopened 
old pits. Then men come and cut new pits ix 
the lines in alternate spaces. The next pits will 
be cut in the remaining spaces in the lines. 
Do you follow this account, or have I muudled it ? 
Mr. Elliot thinks that £5,000 wili start a man 
here, Ifyou like, I will send you particulars as to 
acquiring land and cost of opening. 

Now come some remarks on enemies of coffee : ~ 
“Towards the end of 1866, and throughout the 
three years following, large numbers of coffee trees 
in Southern India, and in many instances whole 
plantations, perished clean off the face of the earth, 
On cutting open the dead trees, large numbers of 
an insect called by the planters the coffee-borer 
were found, and as these insects were almost in- 
varibly found in the dead trees, it was concluded 
that the borer, and the borer alone, was the cause 
and origin of decay and death. Thereupon there 
was a tremendeus fuss made about this interest 
ing insect. Not even after a man-eating tiger was 
there ever such a hunt, ‘ Pages were written on the 
insect. The Government was loudly called upon 
to exert itself, ifit did not want all revenue from 


coffee suddenly to cease. Nor was the Government 
long in responding to the call, and accordingly 


Dr. Bidie was commissioned to go after the bor 
As for the unfortunate insect it burnt 
killed in all possible ways and towards t 
of 1867 even sent to London to have 
inquired into. It arrived there by the 


route, safely embedded in two coffee trees, one o 
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which was ‘cautiously sawed through’ by Mr, 
John Keast Lord. By this gentleman it was de- 
clared to be a beetle of the second family of the 
Coleoptera Cerambycide, and to be closely allied 
to a somewhat common species known as the wasp- 
beetle (Clytus avietus), which usually undergoes 
its changes in old dry palings? Aided by the 
head of the Entomological Department of the 
British Museum, a specimen of the insect was at 
last found in the collection made by M. Chevrolat 
somewhere in Southern India. Appended to this 
specimen was the name of Xy/lotrechus quadrupes. 
On a further examination of the tree, Mr. Lord 
yery soon came to the conclusion that the insect 
did not necessarily cause the death of tree at all, 
as it lived on the dead matter of the inner or 

eart wood of the stem, and only interfered with 
tis circulation and sap-vessels of the tree when 
ii worked up to the surface of the bark, And he 
finaily was of opinion that ‘the female beetle, 
guided by her instincts, selected trees, on, or in, 
or underneath of which she deposits her eggs, such 
trees being at the time, from some cause or other, not 
explicable, sickly and predisposed to early death.’” 

The conditions were that starch was turned to 
sugar by the unfavourable surroundings, and like 
ine Helopeltis, like the child with his barley-sugar 
the borer preferred the sugar. ‘‘W.” told us it 
was so with the fungus. Was he right? We must 
keep our trees juicy; to obtain juiciness we must 
have lots of leaves and wood; and in this clim- 
ate shade. 

No word of ‘‘ Hemileia Vastatrix.” Significant 
in 1871! A little talk of black bug. What about 
this latest of Ceylon plague ‘‘Green Bug”? Our 
author steps innocently ignorant of these two 
last plagues and begins to treat of ‘‘ Cinchona.’’. 

“* GrncHona.’’—Saviour of Ceylon! Thy buoyant 
quills floated Ceylon just clear of shipwreck and 
nothing more. The good ship ground the rocks 
and damaged her keel, but, thanks to cinchona, 
she has floated free in the golden waters of Tea. 
We pass the subject by as we would the body of 
the warrior who has just saved his country. He 
is gone, he has won. let us drop a passing tear. 

Cinchona will never do in Mysore as a profitable 
speculation. Its growth is feeble and the market 
is dead. 

“* Canpamoms.’’—I will first deseribe what it was 
my fortune to see on my arrival in Mysore. I 
stepped right into a cardamom plantation or forest 
and worked there 24 years. There are about three 
thousand to four thousand acres of grand virgin 
forest. large areas of chena show where the 
ghastly borer swept away grand sheets of coffee. 
There the tiger prowls, there the sambur barks 
to the moon, or answers the far away howl of the 
jackal on the patana ridge above. The land. is 
positively magnificent—‘ if it were in Ceylon.” 
But those Ghaut forests like Morawak Korale, 
though bearing mighty trees do not possess great 
richness of soil. But still the land is fine. Three 
or four vast valleys all roaded ;—and in that easy 
lie of land the roading is easy. Theswamps have 
been all planted with cardamoms, the flats partly 
planted and partly sprung up; the ridges draped 
and festooned with pepper as well as fairly covered 
with cardamoms. But you must not imagine even 
in the richest places that the cardamoms are like 
your Kangala groves. When I arrived there the 
old gentleman who was to be my boss took me 
and another new arrival round. This old gentle- 
man was the monarch of all he surveyed. He 
took me, the Ceylon chap, round his best fields 
and then spoke of breakfast much to the delight 
of the griffin—the new comer, who had still his 
Huropean stomach with all its cravings. The 


Ceylon chap (that’s me!) was not satisfied. He 
made a terrible mistake. He had seen grand 
cardamoms in Rangala, Medamahanuwara, d&ec. 
He had come to the home of cardamoms. He 
wanted something that would beat those Rangala 
fellows. He asked the old boy if he could be per- 
mitted to see the estate—was it near—would they 
be passing by. The old one looked at the young 
one, and his eagle, tiger-slaying eye glittered, his 
cheeks flushed red against his snow-white whiskers. 
“This Ceylon fellow is trying his jokes so soon. 
We will have to sit on the Ceylon fellow.” In 
withering sarcasm which missed its mark he told 
the Ceylon fellow he had seen the best to be seen, 
though he was sorry he could not come up to 
Ceylon standard apparently, I (the Ceylon fellow) 
was puzzled. Where were the expected columnar 
stools of. noble rhizomes bending their graceful 
fronds lovingly over their scattered fruit-laden 
racemes? Why we had come through jungle with 
occasional small young plants. I spoke: ‘But 
these are all young, are are they not?” “A little 
younger than usual through damage from the 
heavy monsoon, but if you can find finer in Mysore, 
you will be clever.” I walked behind my boss, 
and felt I had put my foot in it. The young lad 
from home was longing to put his knife and fork 
into something. The forest was naturally divided 
into three great valleys. The centre one was the 
chief division. There was the boss’s bungalow 
and the assistant’s. The western one was deeper 
in the Ghauts, and though it had, like that other 
yalley, a bungalow, clerihew, and waterwheel, yet it 
was not at that time occupied. The superintend- 
ents had to provide themselves with horses and 
got R15 a month allowance to keep them. R6 for 
horsekeeper, R2 ‘for shoeing, R6 say for horse food. 
On coffee estates where grass is more scanty and 
wages higher, ove gives RS for horsekeeper, R4 for 
female grass-cutter, R2 for shoeing (sometimes 
R1-8) and say Rd for food. A great deal of riding 
was done. ‘he boss insisted that his men should 
have their horses always at hand. Crop time 
lasted from August to February, and a weary 
work it was to aman who had been 10 years at 
coffee, To leave a country where were all one’s 
friends, to take an S. D.’s billet, to learn a new 
language, to learn new methods, to put up with 
being classed with 7 youngsters newly out from 
home—nay put under one with|3 months’ experienced, 
to be at the level once again of favourite maistries 
spying to one’s superior, and feel other influences 
at work as in days that one considered gone for 
ever ;—besides this to be advised by one newly 
out that it is wrong to give anything toa native 
with one’s left hand or to salaam with one’s left 
hand, to be tied to a gang of wandering coolies; 
throughout thelive-long day indark dismal jungles 
following these hordes of coolies where never was 
a line marked out, where never was an ounce of 
manure, where all was chaos. Where was there 
any brain-work, where any room for showing one’s 
worth ? Sunk to the level of a ‘‘ ganger,” at the 
merey of fortuitous circumstances, it only wanted 
the clank of the chain and the rattle of the bars 
to complete the idea of a prison. Monotonously 
stooping at occasional straggling clumps of 
cardamoms and pulling each particular capsule to 
see if any would come off. Ifone did, what abuse, 
what a torrent of hard words! The gangs moved 
on through the dark forest, then came the ‘‘ joolee- 
men” or searchers to see if any fruit was missed, 
then the maistries, then the sad Ceylon durai 
sickly thinking of Dimbula or Namunakulakanda. 
His unkempt horse (for how could the horsekeeper 
be, out all day, cut grass, groom, boil food for 
horse and himself ?) kicking off the leeches and 
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munching the coarse grass of the forest. Then 
he would mount and ride home through mono- 
tonous melancholy forest. Though shikar was 
abundant I cared notto go. I hated cardamom plant- 
ing, or rather picking and weeding. There was n’t much 
planting. The weeding I managed to improve. That is 
instead of once a year sickling the grasses and under- 
growth, the stuff was pulled up. When cardamoms 
were at R5 per pound the extravagant plan of set- 
ting the coolies to roam abreast and complete the 
round eyery twelve days was all right, but the hope 
of the old gentleman that he could last out these 
confounded Ceylon fellows I found to be futile in 
my last visit to Ceylon. It cost on this big place 
in Mysore in a big crop something over the rupee 
f.o.b. per pound. It cost Ceylon men something 
under 8 annas per pound f.o.b., and then the 
Ceylon style is cheap for other reasons. The fields 
aye supplementary to the other chief work. The 
cardamoms fruit all the year round, a 40-acre 
field in the care of a maistry and a few select 
eoolies will give as much as all those weary dark 
and dismal expanses of forest. The deliverance 
came at last, and I left with happy heart, I had 
one little joke the whole time. It was the way 
I pulled the Ceylon fellows’ legs about the thousand 
acres of cardamoms and the tons of fruit. It was 
a dismal joke, and W.1I'.L. and G. P. were angry 
for a while. Also about the clipping. It was a 
clipping joke! Ceylon men, as you will see from 
Mr. Hlliot’s remarks, are not altogether favourites, 
but they are appreciated. A Mysore man insists 
that his brother from Ceylon shall keep the name 
of that island out of the conversation. A gentle- 
man who used to be near Kelebokka, now in the 
north of Mysore, is finding this out. ‘Dry up 
about Ceylon now.” Even at the meet I described 
to you in a former letter they had a piece recited 
which had for arefrain at the end of each verse, 
“That’s the way we do in Ceylon.” But they 
laugh on the wrong sides of their faces. I will 
stick up for Ceylon and wish all there prosperity 
and success. ABERDONENSIS. 


et 
TEA CULTURE IN ASSAM IN 


Tho annual report ontea cultivation in Assam for 
1886, is a most interesting document. It shows the 
great advance thisimportant industry has made, and the 
changes that have been introduced during the past year. 

We find that there were altogether 883 gardens at 
the close of the year, against 941 in 1885. This large 
decrease is more apparent than real, ardis accounted 
for by amalgamations of small gardens with the 
estates to which they are attached. There were ac- 
tually tennew gardens opened and sixteen old ones 
closed. The remainder of the decrease in numbers was 
due to amalgations. Asa matter of fact, there was an 
increase of 18,288 acresin the area of tea grants, as 
compared with the previous year. In Sylhet alone, 
9,Al7 acres were added, while in Sibsaugor and 
Darrang 7,607 and 3,970 acres, respectively, are shown 
48 having been added during the year. It is, however, 
mene that this increase is partly owing to a re- 
vision in figures in the case of Sylhet and Sibsaugor, 
and to affiliation of existing waste-land grants, (not 
pensuely returned) to tea grants. Cachar has the 

Tgest area under tea,* viz. 258,022 acres ; next 
comes Sibsnugor with 202,525 ; Sylhet with 152,406. 
Lakhimpore with 133,440, and Durrang with 100,546 
acres, tho remaining four districts having $87,395 
acres between them, making a total of 934,134 
tores under tea grants, against 915,846 acres in 1885. 

A pleasing feature of the report is that, of the 883 
gardens in the province, the managers or agents of no 


* No: not under tea, but total land held.—LEp. 


1886. 


less than 770 have complied with the request of the 
Ohief Commissioner to supply him with statistics of 
tea culture. In the majority of cases the information 
was promptly supplied, but in a few it was delayed. 
The past was the first year in which the defivition 
of a ‘muture’ plant, as one four years old and up- 
wards was adopted. From a table showing the land 
actually under tea cultivation for the last six years, 
we gather that the area under mature plants increased 
from 133,293 acres in 1881 to 170,188 acres in 1886 ; 
while that under immature plants rose from 25,134 
in 1881 to 37,684 acres in 1885, but which fell to 
33,855 acres in 1886. Thus by taking the figures 
under mature and immature plants together, a true 
comparison will be obtained of the area under cultiv- 
ation in the last two years. ‘The increase under 
mature will then be balanced by the decrease under 
immature plants, 

A noticeable feature of the past year’s record is 
that in the Oachar district the total area held by 
planters decreased, while the area under cultivation in- 
creased. The tendency in this district is to extend 
the planting of tea upon low-lying lunds formerly 
grown with rice, and to abandon hilly lands on which 
tea is found to be less profitable. This is rather an 
important point, as it has been generally held that 
tea could not be grown upon rice lands. With regard 
to the generally accepted policy among managers, 
viz., to increase the area as much as possible with- 
out increasing the labour force, the opinion of a Mr. 
Milne of Cachar is quoted. ‘his is to the effect 
that, in order to produce the crops as cheaply as 
possible, old worn out parts are peing gradually 
abandoned, and the best soils available are being 
planted out with the class of seedlings which may 
reasonably be expected to yield better result. with 
the same expenditure of money anu labour. ‘ This,” 
says Mr. Milne, ‘‘explains the curious fact that, in 
spite of low prices, constant lurge additions are being 
made to the area.’”’ The total area returned as under 
cultivation is 203,993 acres, against 197,510 acres at 
the close of 1885. The largest mcrease oncurred in 
the districts of Cachar, Sibsaugor and Lakhimpore. 
In these three districts the expansion is steady. 

The outturn of leaf, as reported by district officers, 
amounted to 61,719,678 lb., or an increase of over 8 
million lb., when compared with the returns of 1885. 
These figures do not agree with those published by 
the committee of the Indian Tea Association, which 
states the outturn to have been 59,320,512 lb. The 
year 1884 was generally recognised as a bad one 
for tea: In 1885 the industry barely recovered itself, 
but last year the reaction was very evident. The 
rate of outturn of leaf per acre shows it to have been 
an average of 317 lb. in 1886, against 249 lb, in 
the previous year. Most Deputy Uommissioners con- 
cur in stating that the increase in the yield per 
acre is due to the exteusions of former years coming 
into full bearing. The Jargest yield per acre, viz., 
508 lb, occurred in Lakhimpore; Goalpara comes next, 
with 403 lb; then come Sylhet, Sibsaugor and Darrang. 
With these figures before us, we are somewhat surprised 
to find the Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara taking 
a despairing view of the prospects of tea in that 
district but the Commissioner of the Assam Valleys 
districts remarks: ‘Tea is so successful in the Westero 
Dooars, that I am surprised no one has tried the 
Hastern Dooars; they are beautifully drained.” Here 
is a hint that might be taken advantage of by intend- 
ing tea planters. 

The quantity of tea exported during the financial 
year, ending 3lst March 1887, according to the figures 
furnished by the steamer companies in whose vessels 
it is carrried down to Calcutta, amounted to 63,240,091 


lb., against 49,763,816 lb, for the previous year. Hardly 
avy tea is made before April, and sume that 
is made during the last months of the working 


season is carried down during the first quarter of the 
next year, 

Turning now to the cost of cultivation and manu- 
facture, it may be stated at once, that anything like 
reliable figures are outof the questioo. The following 
averages of the cost perlb, in the Celcutta sale-room, 
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for a fair number of gardens in each of the districts 


named, are quoted :— A. P. 
Oachar mo) vob bob par vs 65 10 
Nowgong ... sep ov rey Poh ask! 


Lakhimpore oes ove >be > Cn aw 


The following figures have been furnished by Messrs. 
Barry & Oo. for 18 gardens in the Assam Valley and 23 
gardensin the Surma Valley, showing the average cost 


per lb., including sale charges :— ite 
Brahmapootra Valley | ae fi 4 4 
Surma Valley \ ee pale 


Weare further told that all the Deputy Commissioners, 
and those managers who have expressed any opinion on 
the subject, are unanimous in attributing the bad prices 
of 1886 to tke supply being inexcess of the demand. 
The Deputy Commissioners of Sylhet and Cachar add 
that coarse plucking in somecases, contributed to the 
fall in prices. 

On the subject of brick tea, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Kamroop, in his report on hisannual visitto Divan- 
giri, writes: “ A few packages of brick tea are brought 
by Thibetan traders, who dispose of them in small 
quantities to Bhootias. From enquiries which I made 
Tam quite satisfied that there isno opening whatever 
for Indian teas in Bhootan or Thibet, evenif made in 
brick form. In the first place, the method of manufact- 
ure is different, and our teas do not suit the Bhootia 
taste. Secondly, the sale in Thibet is apparently a 
Monopoly ; and Indian teas, even if low-priced, would 
meet with no encouragement. Thirdly, carriage is so 
difficult and the routes are sosteep that no trade in the 
article of any importance could be established. The 
carriage of four or five hundred pounds worth of brick tea 
would absorb all the available carriage of the country.” 

After such a decided expression of opinion, the at- 
tempt to manufacture brick-tea in India, and open up 
a market for it in Thibet, would appear to be well nigh 
hopeless.—Jndian Ayriculturist. 


—————————— EEE 


NOTES ON PRODUCE. 


“The supply of Indian tea that has been put on 
the market since the first of this month has af- 
forded an opportunity of forming a tolerable opinion 
of the quality of the present crop,’ says the Grocei’s 
Chronicle. ‘‘ During July, in any year the arrivals 
are never of sufficiently large quantity to base an 
Opinion upon, as experience has always shown a 
considerable improvement subsequently. But since 
the arrival of the S.S. * Vega,’ a very fair selection of 
useful and desirable tea has been brought to market 
with satisfactory results to importers and growers. 
Buyers talk as though they were having to pay an 
advance on previous velues, but the quality has 
improved so much over early arrivals that it is in- 
correct to say prices have advanced when the quality 
has also improved to an equal extent. Up to the 
present time the palm has undoubtedly been carried 
off by the teas from the Terai district. Some good 
teas have also been brought forward from the Dooars, 
but the bulk of the arrivals from Assam, Cachar, 
and Sylhet are still of only middling quality. Sylhet 
is decidedly inferior to last year, Cachar barely up 
to last year, whilst Assam varies somewhat, the 
produce of one or two gardens showing a marked 
improvement, whilst that of others is disappointing. 
No doubt this is due to the climatic conditions under 
which each lot was picson and prepared, and there 
ig little doubt but the average quality of the pre- 
sent crop will be quite equal tothat of any recent 
year, ‘he firmness of the market is no doubt, 
partly due to the diminished export of China tea. 
According to the latest telegrams the total ex- 
ports from all the Chinese ports amounts to 56 
millions, against 85 millions in 1886, and 84 millions 
in 1885. vidently the low rates at which China 
tea has been selling in this market for some time 
past are now sufficiently remunorative to induce oper- 


ations on the same extended scale as formerly, But 
there need be no apprehension of a tea famine 
whilst India and Ceylon are likely to furnish over 
100,000,000 this season. In view of the short sup- 
puly of China tea, the position of Indian tea seems 
a strong one, and as the crop gives every indication 
of being qnite up to the average as regards quality, 
its continued advancement is assured.” 

In a Foreign Office report, issued during the month; 
on the trade of Foochow for 1886, by the British 
Acting Consul, it is remarked, as bearing on the 
adulteration of Foochow teas, that at the beginning 
of the season a large quantity ef what is known 
as ‘“‘lie tea” was offered for sale. The fraud was 
clumsily carried out, and soon discovered in con- 
sequence, and a considerable portion of the spurious 
leaf was seized by the authorities, and afterwards 
burned. Proclamations were also issued by the 
Likin authorities, warning the people of the con- 
sequence of continuing to make counterfeit tea, and 
to place it on the market. Attention has again to 
be drawn to the great development in the manu- 
facture of brick tea from dust and broken leaf by 
the Russian merchants. In 1886 brick tea has to be 
credited with more than four-fifths of the total in- 
crease in the export of tea of all kinds during the 
year, and almost the whole of it goes to Siberia. 
The export of 1886 is valued by the Russian export- 
ers at close on 900,000 dols. One of the Russian firms 
has employed steam machinery in the manufacture 
for some time, and now another of them is intro- 
ducing it, also eae ae Ae make bricks smaller in size 
and more attractive. It is expected that the export 
will again show an increase at the end of 1887. 


The possibilities as regards the extension of coffee 
culture in the Brazils with free labour are indic- 
ated by the foilowing story of what has been done 
by asingle planter in the province of Sao Paulo. It 
is quoted from a Sao Paulo paper:—“‘In 1879 Dr. 
Martinho Prado purchased land in the then almost 
unknown district of Ribeirao Preto for a coffee plant- 
ation. The land had a few coffee trees, but it was 
twenty leagues from the railway, and its resources 
were untried. He at once began clearing the land 
and procuring free labour for the service. Now, 
eight years only have lapsed, and with the follow- 
ing results—a railway has reached that locality; the 
plantation possesses about 500,000 bearing trees and 
a large number of new trees; and the present coffee 
crop is estimated at from 60,000 to 70,000 arrobas. 
This same plantation, called ‘Albertina,’ hasa cap- 
acity for about 600,000 trees more, and the same pro- 
prietor is now opening up another great plantation on 
the Mogyguassu, near the station of Martinho Prado, 
on which it is expected that 2,000,000 trees will be 
planted in the next two years.”—H. and C. Mail. 
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RusBeR IN AssAM.—An Assam correspondent writes 
to us :— 

Rubber has been my business for many years back, 
I shall be glad to give you any information in my 
power about the Assam rubber. The most erroneous 
ideas prevail about it ; for instance, the Forest Depart- 
ment in Assam have made plantations on the ground, 
whereas the plants should have been put on very high 
trees—the higher up the better—or on steep hillsides; 
if they were perpendicular for 100 feet or more the 
better. Another erroneous idea is that this rubber 
takes 34 years before it can be tapped. It can be 
tapped in 12 years. I have known a tree yield five 
maunds which was sold at 80s. per maund, but that 
was a very large tree ; three maunds is often got from a 
tree that has never been cut before. I should like to 
publish a letter at home showing how the rubber is 
adulterated and spoilt in Assam. Could you give me 
the address of any paper at home that would put ina 
letter of this sort? 

Our correspondent should write to the Zndiarubber 
and Guttapercha and Electrical Trades Journal, 


published in London, 


Ocroser 1, 1887.] 
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Morrespondeance, 


———___@—_—_—- 
To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 


KURAKKAN AND THE RIPENING PROCESSES 
IN OEREALS: THE MERITS OF DHOLL. 


Mullaittivu, 23rd August 1887. 

Dear Sir,—While reading your editorial about the 
** Geyion Medical Journal” in the Weekly Observer of 
the 12th instant, I came across the following extract 
from Dr. Kynsey’s leading article of this new period- 
ical:-— Like the maize in Ltaly theremay be some- 
thing in the mode of cultivation, gathering, storing 
or preparation of this grain (kurakkan) for food which 
may render it unwholesome and disease-producing ; 
but in drawing attention to this I believe that Parangi 
is present among people ot the island who never eat 
kurakkan. However the food they use may be ren- 
dered unwholesome by the same treatment that 
kurakkan is subjected to.” JI hope the following pass- 
age which I quote from Professor Tanner’s “ Ele- 
mentary Lessons in the Science of Agricultural 
Practice,” page 262 and 263, may throw some light 
upon what makes kurakkan so unwholesome a food 
in the form it is commonly used by natives:—‘‘ It 
is very commonly supposed that the ripening of corn 
has been completed when it is carried to the stack 
in good condition; but farmers and their ploughmen 
know better than this, New oats are looked upon 
with suspicion, and their use delayed, as long as old 
oats are within command on the farm. When the 
corn has been in stack for four or five months and 
especially when frost has passed through the stack 
by the cold, piercing wind penetrating it, the farmer 
knows that he may then use the oats with safety. 
The change which takes place during this time has 
yet to be determined by analysts. It is, however, 
more than probable that much of the nitrogenous 
(flesh-forming) matter existing in the oat when har- 
vesfed remains in an imperfectly matured condition. 
What the farmer understands by this ripening in the 
stack, is probably tho change of this nitrogenous 
matter into the more perfect form of gluter or some 
corresponding albuminoid, Some may be disposed to 
enquire, how it is that farmers and their ploughmen 
oan know anything about such a point of char- 
acter. The old saying applies here as in an- 
other case, ‘The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’ and here also the use of the oat as food 
gives the necessary proof, The ploughmuan finds the 
use of new oats causes an irritation on the skin of 
tho horse, which soon leads to mischief and disease. 
The horse, instead of deriving that nourishment from 
the uew oat which shall enable him to do his work, 
finds the food give more inconvenience than support, 
and he rapidly loses condition in struggling to ac- 
complish his daily task. In the meantime, the im- 
perfectly ripened nutriment has to be separated and 
removed from the blood, so that it is not merely 
in a large degree useless, but it is distinctly injuri- 
ous, The more usual mode of ripening the oatis by 
the influence of cold,and the farmer then recognizes 
the oat as being in good condition; but this could 
not take place in very large stacks of corn. The thick- 
ness of these stacks effectually prevents the air 
penetrating to any great depth: but even here the 
oat ripens, but from a different cause. That which 
cold accomplished, warmth also effects. The larger 
size of these stacks causes a moderate warmth to 
be produced, which spreads through the stack, gently 
and slowly, accomplishing the necessary changes. We 
find & Somewhat corresponding ripening taking place 
in other kinds of vegetation. The details of these 
changes have yot to be determined by chemical 
analyses ; but the farmer knows when these changes 
have taken place, and that they are necessary, and the 
light of science will in due course give us the fuller 
information we need,” 

Again while speaking about wheat Professor Tan- 
ner remarks (page 275):—“ The complete ripening of 
wheat is an important und necessary sequel, to the 
early stage of ripening which precedes the placing in 


stack, What are the chemical changes which take 
placs in this final stage of ripening, has not been 
fully determined. Farmers and millers are both aware 
of the necessity which demands it; and although 
some small portion of our wheats are ground before 
this ripening is completed, yet the injurious effects 
have to be checked by grinding in with them some 
old wheat,” 

Now from these passages, I think it may be fairly 
inferred that parangi may be in a great mea- 
sure due to the use of kurakkan while new, i. ¢., 
before it sufficiently ripens in the stack. The poor 
villager being, perhaps, pressed by scarcity of food 
and consequent hunger, cannot afford to wait till 
this subsequent ripening of the grain takes place. As 
is implied in Dr. Kynsey’s remarks other native 
cereals, too, may prove unwholesome when not sub- 
jected to the necessary process of ripening in the 
stack. For instance, food prepared from new paddy 
is looked upon as heating, and people too often 
complain of dysentery, diarrhcea or boils after using 
such food. But, of course, the degree of unwholesome- 
ness would differ in various kinds of new grain; and 
kurakkan in this imperfectly developed condition, 
seems to be about the most unwholesome of the 
ordinary native cereals; and its almost exclusive 
use predisposes the eater to the attack of the dreaded 
parangi disease. 

But as Dr. Kynsey says there are other predispos- 
ing causes, too, such as the use of salted fish with 
little or no milk, eggs or fresh meat, impure water 
and air, &c. The consumption of buffalo milk and 
curd to excess is also said to have something to do 
with parangi. If this is true the dirty habits of 
buifaloes, especially their drinking filthy water, may 
account for the fact. 

It is, however, with the greatest diffidence that 
I express my opinion on such a subject and should 
only be too glad if I could derive any further in- 
formation from your columns about this dire disease 
to which we see several miserable victims in the 
Wanni. But I may safely say in conclusion that kurak- 
kan whether, new or old isingeneral a comparatively 
heating foodand should not form the sole or even the 
chief article of food. Natives would do well to take to 
cultivating dholl for food rather than kurakkan in dry 
lands. Dholl is in great repute in India as a 
very wholesome and nutritious article ef diet and may 
do much good to the poor suffering humanity in the 
feverish and parangi-stricken villages in Ceylon. It is 
now being extensively cultivated in village agricultural 
school gardens and the seed is also largely distributed 
among the villagers at the special order of our Director 
of Public Instruction. It is being rapidly introduced 
into the Mullaittivu district and there is scarcely a 
compound in the Mullaittivu town without at least a 
few dholl plants growing in it. They are grown with 
little or no trouble and do not exhaust the soil, as 
their hardy roots go deep down and absorb nntriment 
from the subsoil. It will be clearly seen from these facts 
that the dholl recommends itself from an agricultural 
as well as from a sanitary point of view and bids fair 
to supersede the much suspected kurakkan in the 
chenas and other dry lands of the villager and to form 
a favourite article of his food. 

Hoping you will be pleased to give insertion to this 
letter in your valuable journal, excusing me for the 
rather long quotation, yours respectfully, 

E. T. HOOLE. 

[One of the alleged merits of dholl, in common with 
the whole of the pea and bean tribe, is, that the bulk 
of the nitrogen required by such plants is derived from 
the atmosphere.—Eb. | 
WHITE-ANTS AND YOUNG COCONUT PLANTS 

Pate Rajah Estate, Ambalangoda, 5th Sept. 

Dear Srr,-- Could any of your readers tell me of 
a certain protective against white-ants destroying 
coconut plants? I have tried salt, sea-sand, kerosine 
oil, habaroo, &c., with no satisfactory results.—Yours 
faithfully, 4,0 SB 

[Our publication, ‘* All about the Coconut Palm” 
(a copy of which ‘“ A. T. B.” and all coconut planters 
opght to have) states that arsenic is the only cure,—Ep. | 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO HOOPING THA PACK- 
AGES FOR LOCAL SALE, 


Colombo, 5th Sept. 1887. 

Dear Sizn,—The lids of packages should bein two 
or more pieces, one piece being wnhooped, allow- 
ing such portion to be removed for sampling with- 
out cutting the hoopiron. If this was attended to, 
it would save the sampler considerable time and 
trouble and the packages would appear much neater 
after nailing up. 

I notice some planters hoop the top and bottom 
corners of their chests only. Packages, unless the 
side planks are of one piece of wood, require 
strengthening at the sides, so as to prevent the 
bottom half of the package coming away from the 
top. If your planting readers want an illustration 
of this, I would recommend them to go on board 
ship and see their packages being stowed away in the 
hold.—Yours faithfully, FRANCIS F.STREET. 


THEA WITHERING. 
Matale, Sept. 5th, 1887. 

Dear S1tr,—I forgot to mention why I wrote 
for information about withering. If I am not 
mistaken the ‘Planting Molesworth” says ‘‘4 lb. 
green leaf—3 lb. withered,”’ 7. e, a 75 per cent wither. 
Rutherford’s Note-book 100 Ib. leaf withers down 
to 671b, and I have been told itis safe to wither 
down to 57 per cent. That means that leaf can 
safely be withered from 75 per cent to 57 per cent, 
a difference of 18 per cent. Now I wish to ask 
practical planters and I hope they will answer me, 
if withering down to 75 per cent will not break 
the leaf in rolling ?—and if 57 per cent the leaf 
will not be overwithered ? 

One of the best tea makers, I might say the 
best. in the island, says overwither rather than 
underwither, While a correspondent to the Indigo 
Planter’s Gazette, from which you copy in 7. A. page 
133, August 1887, writes :‘— Be careful not to over- 
wither, better to be a little under done. In the 
latter case you lose a few tips, and get some 
broken tea, but you save the liquor, while in the 
former case all the strength has gone, and you 
get a hard, dry brassy liquor.’ 

If these questions are answered I should wish 
to ask a few more, because a beginner reading books 
on tea manufacture reads portions that seem to 
contradict each other. E. B. 


OOFFEE “GREEN BUG” IN QGOONOOR. 


Sir,—Now that this new “pest” has shown itself 
on some of the estates in the Ooonoor district, may 
I ask those planters, through your valuable paper, to 
let no false delicacy prevent them from giving pub- 
licity to their efforts in trying to stay this new calam- 
ity for such it is sure to be. If an effort is not 
made to stop it in its early stage it will be a bad 
look out. There must be a cure, so let all those 
affected try and find it, and then tell others what 
they did, so that we may be ready with a remedy 
when our turn comes. All the talking in the world 
won't stop it, nor will it disappear by saying “1 
have it, but do not think it will spread.” What T 
say is, if you have it, try to get rid of it. 

Ooonoor, 24th Aug. 


N. Hay. 
—M. Mail, Aug. 27th. fs 


THE SIZE OF BREAKS OF INDIAN THA. 


To the Editor of The Home and Ovlonial Mail. 
Sir,—As September Ist draws near, when every one 
fully expects the new regulations as to the size of 
sampling breaks to come into operation, there are 
rumours afloat to the effect that some importers are 
unwilling to consent to the proposed alteration, I 
venture, therefore, to aek for space in your colnsum 


to make an appeal to them not to put any difficulties 
inj the way. I think the proposed limit of twelve 
chests, twenty half-chests, and forty boxes, will really 
be the’ minimum that it will be possible to entertain, 
if business is to be carried on in daylight, during the 
next six months, 

Textremely deprecate such a thing as a conflict be- 
tween buyers and sellers. Mutual forbearance and good 
will ought to rule. The large buyers have shown 
wonderful forbearance for years past, whilst little lots 
of eight or ten half-chests have been sold the net 
weight of which perhaps would barely equal four chests, 
Even on the proposed scale twenty half-chests will 
frequently contain but 800\b.; and as almost any buyer 
can now deal with thirty or forty chests it seems to 
be time the planters should aim at bigger things than 
they did thirty years ago.—lam, &c., 


D. F. SHILLINGTON. 


Toe Furn or tue Furure.—This question, 
which is down for notice at the Dimbula planters’ 
meeting, is becoming a very serious one in regard 
to tea. Coal is twice the cost of wood, and it 
seems doubtful if kerosene oil can be obtained for 
less than twice the cost of coal. Our hope largely 
centres in oil residuum, deodorized, if that is 
possible, and perhaps mixed with charcoal or coke. 
There is, of course, the greater danger of the 
inflammability of oil, but from a long and inter- 
esting article in the American Oil Review, which 
we shall quote, its superiority otherwise over coal 
seems very great, Fewer men are required, there 
are no cinders or ashes, and the heating power 
is said to be considerably more than twice that of 
coal. For use in tea factories the odour is the 
great objection, but sciencecan no doubt overcome 
that objection. The question will then be one of price] 


THE DECREASE IN PatmyrA PxLANrAtions—A cor- 
respondent justly complains of the decrease in pal- 
myra plantations in the North. We haye indeed, more 
than once,remarked with anxiety the lamentable fact 
now brought to ournotice, As our correspondent says, 


‘people go on cutting down trees by hundreds, and 


never, if seems, at present, dream of supplying the 
voids sc made by fresh plantations, Besides the trees 
felled for home use, great numbers are yearly exported 
to India, yet ‘‘vadalies,” or young palmyra plantations , 
hardly ever meet the traveller’s eye. Formerly, it was 
a custom among the country landowners, at the birth 
of a child, to planta field with palmyras, which would 
begin to produce when the child came of age. Why 
has sucha profitable custom fallen into disuse? We 
believe the reason is that the new generation find that 
palmyras take too long growing. Men are not satisfied 
now with what was ample for their forefathers. They 
must have a quick and large return. They do not mind 
which will be most profitable in the long run, they 
want to see the result at once. If you plant coconuts, 
before ten years they begin to produce, and they bear 
largely, Palmyras will not bear before 20 years, and 
their produce is not easily convertible into money; 
therefore, men conclude, palmyras are not worth plant- 
ing. This is very pernicious reasoning. Ooconut 
planting is very good indeed, but palmyra planting 
presents advantages not a few. Palmyras are slow 
growing, but they last much longer, at least three 
times as long as coconuts; palmyra fruit does not sell 
as coconuts do, but one coconut tree occupies as much 
ground as atleast twenty palmyras; a drought ora 
storm will destroy a number of coconut trees, though 
perhaps not a single palmyra will suffer. Besides, and 
above all, when the coconut tree is tow old to bear, it is 
all over with it, it cannot be turned to any practical 
account, whilst palmyras by their timber will bring in 
a large income, Such being the case, we cannot too 
strongly urge the people of the North to revert to the 
goodold custom of planting palmyras.”— Jaffna C. 
Guardian.” 
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PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(Trar slated for the Straits Times.) 

In the matter of adulteration, the Ohinese are never 
ata loss for inventiveness. They are fully up to every 
trick of trade. Take for instance ground coffee. Since, 
that article has risen in price at Surabaya the Ohinese 
dealers have mixed it with burnt maize so artfully 
that the falsification is only detected on using the 
mixture. 

At Batavia on the 26th August, the date of the last 
advices, there was hardly anything doing in the pro- 
duce market, though sugar and coffee showed tendency 
to a rise. As to sugar, it has been so often confid- 
ently asserted that prices must go up before long, that 
growers who waited for it had got impatient. They 
saw nothing of the kind coming. When it at Jast drew 
near, the change for the better proved to be too 
late for the many who had found the contest too much 
for them. At the outset of the crisis, there was no 
lack of dark pictures setting forth the evil conse- 
quences inevitably following the ruin of the sugar grow- 
ing interest. Pity was especially expressed for the 
natives who would be deprived of opportunities to earn 
wages on sugar estates as coolies, thereby diminishing 
their power of purchasing imported goods. Yet, after 
several sugar plantations have been closed with the 
result of lessening the circulation of money among 
them, the import trade has been brisk notwithstanding. 
The Javanese for all this do suffer a great deal from 
Government compulsory labour and burdensome 
taxation, 

A Netherlands merchant who has spent many years 
in the Indian Archipelago is, by last advices, doing 
his best to start a cultivation company in Holland 
for planting enterprise in Hast Borneo. His efforts 
to arouse interest in that country in Holland, have 
met with sore discouragment. The country itself is 
almost unknown in the mother country. Yetit abounds 
with coal and possesses a soil of high fertility. The 
land is, however, underpopulated. Doubtless the 
labour difficulty blocks the way. 

The coffee crop in Bali this year, has fallen far 
below the average. A heavy decrease is noticeable in 
the quantities brought to market. 

Tamil coolies have been tried and found wanting 
in West Sumatra. They had to be discharged owing 
to their turbulent character. This is however only 
the first trial with them there. Subsequent experi- 
menting may turn oat more successfully. Perseverance 
may result in the selection of better material. 
Failure at the outset is to be expected until 
the right way is hit upon at length. In Deli for 
instance, pioneering was no easy work at the start. 

A correspondent of the Java Bode who has paid 
a visit to Deli, says that life there is not at all 
pleasant in comparison with Java. Yet capital and 
labour flow abundantly into the whole coast from 
the Acheen frontier to the southern bound- 
ary of Palembang. So great is the number, of 
Europeans flocking thither from Java where planting 
prospects are gloomy indeed, that appearances point 
to their being rats leaving the sinking ship. In Deli 
itself almost all the available land has been taken up. 
The pioneers of civilisation havé hence betaken them- 
selves to more southerly districts. There the jungle 
on the seacoast has been cleared away to make 
room for tobacco fields. In Siak alone, more than 
thirty leases have been issued to planters. The 
local sultans and chiefs welcome monied pioneers 
with open arms as a matter’of course. Quit-rent-and 
land assessment bring them ina large revenue. They 
draw handsome fees from sealing, signing, and deliver- 
ing the leases. Many of these estates are heavily 
backed by British or German capital. Some planters 
have a solid firm to draw upon, but those who try to 
get on trusting to themselves only find it-hard work 
indeed to keep above water. Desertion and death 
among their labourers resulting in heavy losses by ad- 
vances to them and in half cleared fields remaining 
uncultivated, a strict coolie ordinance, worms and 
locusts among their growing crops, inferior sub- 
soil, and vicissitudes of the weather soon bring on 

he a of a young estate. Even whon everything 
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marks 
are not easy to find or rightly fix amid jungle and 
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bush. The settlement of boundary questions leads 
to lengthy correspondence and grievous trouble - before 
a. settlement is arrived at. This circumlocution policy 
comes with ill grace from a Government which has 
enriched itself with an overflowing revenue from 
districts opened out by the planters, in the shape of 
customs duties, registration fees, and sundry forms 
of taxation. Very little of all this money is spent 
for the benefit of the country, the balance going t» 
swell the Java revenue. So disregarded are the re- 
quirements of the planters, that applications from 
them for the importation of firearms for the defence 
of their estates sometimes lie pigeonholed for a year, 
before the officials concerned come to a decision. 
Custom houses are set up at every river mouth for 
the levy of duties on almost every necessary of life, 
The planters are harassed by revenue demands, and 
by the need for filling up lengthy and buriensome 
official forms regarding their estates. The rattan for- 
bidden to the planters, is freely used by the Govern- 
ment in the prisons. The inmates of the latter are 
said to be so grossly neglected that the estate coolies 
are far better off as regards medical attendance and 
rate of mortality. Remonstrance and protest against 
such an objectionable policy have alike proyed un- 
availing. 

On some of the estates on the Hast coast of Suma- 
tra, the managers evidently require a tight hand over 
them on the part of the authorities. In Serdang the 
Controller has been obliged to take prompt action 
against the manager of the Timbang Deli estate, ow- 
ing to his harbouring absconding coolies from other 
estates. The consequence was that the estate became 
the resort of all kinds of bad characters. Several 
Europeans who had gone thither to recover rnnaway 
coolies, were received in such a hostile manner that 
they had to beat a hasty retreat. The Controller there- 
upon set out for the spot himself, accompanied by 
policemen and several Europeans to recognise the 
coolies. On arriving, they found that the manager 
had made himself scarce. Of 200 coolies known to be 
on the estate, only 40 put in anappearance. ‘The 
balance found it to their advantage to hide them- 
selves inthe neighbouring jungle. On the estate itself 
confusion and disorder reigned supreme. By degrees 
about 70 more coolies turned up who almost all of 
them proved to be absconders. They were, one and 
all, duly sent back to the estates to which they be- 
longed. Some 60 remained in hiding in the bushes. 
The estate itself presented such a scene of bad and 
neglectful management, that the Huropeans present 
asserted with one accord that it was scarcely possible 
such a state of things could exist now in Deli. 
The head tindal who, apparently had played a leading 
part in employing the absconders has been taken in 
custody. The owners of the estate will now endeavour 
to make the best of it with a new manager. ‘This 
incident affords another instance of the need for 
prudence in selecting managers, to avoid loss of moncy 
and good name, 

With the steady growth of planting enterprise on 
the East Coast of Sumatra and the continual increase 
in the number of estates, new brands have made their 
appearance in the tobacco market. Good and bad 
tobacco from the same estate is forwarded under 
different brands—the superior kind naturally under 
the same brand, but the inferior under fancy ones 
giving no clue to their place of origin. This practice 
has only come into vogue since last year. Buyers 
who have paid dearly for tobacco fancying that it 
was the whole crop of an estate will naturally feel 
aggrieved on finding ont that, under novel brands, 
tobacco from the same estate bas passed into other 
hands. A continuance of this practice cannot but 
harm tbe Deli planting interest. 

Planters in Deli not only suffer from lack of Chinese 
coolies on the estates, but also from turbulence 
amovg those whom they have had the luck to secure. 
Vhe other day, about fifty coolies from the Rimbun 
estate made their appearance before the Government 
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Controller in the neighbourhood, and lodged a com- 

Jaint regarding the valuation of the tobacco delivered 
iy them to their employer. They however did 
not care to inform him that they had committed 
deeds of violence on the estate, had threatened to 
illtreat a European overseer, and had refused to depute 
three men to see the Controller instead of going to 
him all in abody. These shortcomings were brought 
under their notice. They however refused to return to 
the estate, upon which they were all marched off to 

rison. 
i The Battaks, too, have taken to harassing the plant- 
ers. Those of the Rayah tribe have fallen out with the 
Sultan of Deli’s people, and have proved so defiant that 
the Controller and a force of armed natives have pro- 
ceeded to the seat of disturbance. The Rayahs are ex- 
pected to get the worst of it. These troubles have every 
prospect to prejudicially influencing the work on estates 
in the neighbourhood. Other Battaks seek to injure 
the planters by fire raising. On one estate they laid a 
bangsal stored with tobacco in ashes, aud fired two 
others which only escaped a like fate by the prompt 
rendcring of assistance. To admit of the fire gaining 
yeadier hold, petroleum had been freely used. The in- 
cendiaries left behind them several threatening letters, 
intimating that the action they took had for object to 
avenge the murder of a tribesman years ago on the es- 
tate by other Battaks. The manager of the estate had 
nothing at all to do witb the murder. 

—_—__.-___———- 
THE PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE COFFEE MARKET. 
Lonpon, August 25th, 1887. 

A year ago we drew the attention of our friends to the 
strong position of coffee, and the probability that an 
adyance would take place before long. On the Ist Sept- 
ember, 1886, the European stocks of coffee had decreased 
to about 145,000 tons, against an average of 217,000 tons 
in the previous three years. The rise which we foresaw 
did take place, and was carried, during the first five 


months of 1887, to a point which few people anticipated a 
year ago. Prices are high now, and it is worth while examin- 
ing whether present rates are justified by circumstances, and 
by the prospects of the article for the future. 4 

We stand now much as we didin 1886. he stocks in Europe 


and America on August 1st he esme ed atp:— 
18 5 


886 1885 

Tons Tons Tons 

FLuUrOpe.socvesevcecesanseres 154,000 155,000 220,000 
United States creer. 41,000 33,000 30,000 
Total....+. 195,000 188,000 250,000 

1884 1883 1882 

Tons Tons Tons 

EVTOPC cscsecessaersenseee 226,000 217,000 185,000 
United States ..rsrcevser 31,000 23,000 21,000 
Yotal.... 257,000 240,000 + 06,000 


With the exception of the stocks remaining at Rioand 
Santos on Ist July (estimated at 29,000 tons against 
25,000 tons in 1886) and what remained of the old crop 
iu the inierior, (vrobably Jess than in previous seasous), 
the 1886-7 Brazil crop may be said to have been all 
received in Europe and the United States and to be in- 
eluded in the gereral stocks, whilst scarcely anything has 
een sbipped as yet of the new crop. The exports from 
Jrazilto Kuropeaand the United States tor twelve iwonthsend- 
ing 30h June, amounted to: — 


1~36-7 1885-6 1884-5 1883-4 1882-3 1831-2 
Sons ‘Lous Tous Tons Tons Tons 
643,000 330,000 B9u, 000) 813,000 391,000 328,000 

on an average of 290,000 tons in the last six years. 
During the same time the crop 10 Jaya have been + — 
136-7 1655.6 1884-5 1883-4 1882-3 1881.2 
Tous Tons "Yous Tons ‘Voos Tous 
63,v0U 43000 82,000 87,000 80,000 76,000 
or an avereg, of 72,000 tous in the last six years, ; i 
We have vow centered, however, upon a season which is 


likely to witness an extraordinary falling off in our sup- 
plies from the two leading producing countries, Owing to 
protracted wet and cold at the eritical time of blossom- 
ing, ald subsequent unfavourable weather, the Brazilian 
crops are turning out extremely small, The Rio and 
Sautcs firms bave beev unanimous in announcing for months 
part a great reduction in the outturo, which is estimated, as 
“a. maximum, at 4,000,000 bags or 240,000 tons for both crops, 
whiulst several firms estimate the yield at not more than 3 to 
+4 million bays. 

“Phe viele of new erop, which began on July 1st, and 
amount up to date to 314,000 bags for Rio and Santos 


(against 737,000 bags in 1366 and 877,000 bags in 1885) 
are, so far, a striking confirmation of the Brazilian esti- 
mates. Theprices of 80s to 85s obtainable in Europe would, 
in ordinary circumstances, induce the most strenuous efforts 
on the part of planters to hurry their crops to market, 
yet Brazilians hold their coffee with the greatest tenacity at 
prices which are from 5s to 10s per ewt. above those ruling in 
the consuming markets. 


In Java, where leaf disease has been committing great 
havoc, the weather has also been unfavourable, and the 
result is the smaliest crop known for may years. The 
Government crop will propably not exceed 300,000 bags, 
to which may be added 200,000 bags from private 
plantations, say, 500,000 bags together, or 31,000 tons, 
against 68,000 in 1886, and an average of 72,000 tons in the 
lastsix years. 


Brazll and Java are not likely to contribute more 
than 275,000 tons fer the twelve months ending 30th June 


“1888, against 415,000 tons in the previous season, and an 


average of 422,000 tons inthelast six seasons. From no 
other quarter are there any indications of an increase in 
the production, which might te some extent counterbalance 
the Brazil and Java deficiency ot some 140,000 tons. 
As atthe rate of consumption in 1884 and 1885 (about 
620,000 tons, exceeding 400,000 in Europe and 200,000 in 
the States) the production of coffee was just equal to 
the requirements, whilst the diminished supplies of 1886 led 
to a reduction of 70,000 tons in the stocks at the end of 
that year, it follows that the short supplies expected for 
the present season will be totally inadequate to the world’s 
requirements, and that a considerable shrinkage of con- 
sumption must necessarily take place, otherwise the stocks 
now held, together with the supplies for the next twelve 
mouths, would be entirely absorbed, which is inadmissable. 
This can only be brought about by high prices, under 
the influence of which the trade have already been restrict- 
ing their purchases during the last few months, leading 
to a considerable decrease in the deliveries ; but there 
are strong indications that invisible stocks in consumers’ 
hands are getting everywhere exhausted, and that a more 
active trade demand will soon set in, and we cannot 
help thinking that we shall then see prices carried 
to a higher level than we have seen them yet, as we 
greatly question whether thé real consumption of coffee 
has been affected much, sofar, by the enhanced price of the 
article. 

We have left out of calculation any effect on prices 
from the movements which may arise in the several 
markets where large bull and bear speculations are carried 
on. The apparent supply of coffee may at times appear 
to be largely increased, whilst at other times the demand 
for real coffee to cover bear sales may add a powerful 
stimulus to the trade demand, and thus lead to excessive 
fluctuations. 


European Statistics.—Twelve Months, 


1886 1885 1884 
Tons Tons Tons 
Import sone 373,000 434,000 400,500 
Delivery ... ones 440,000 425,000 402,000 
Stock 31st 124,000 190,500 184,500 
1883 1882 1881 
Tons Tons Tons 
IMPOFrt....secccoseserseeere 467,000 394,500 406,500 
Delivery ...ccccsscereesers 432,500 387,500 369,500 
Stock 31st December 186,000 151,500 144,500 


European Statistics,—First Seven Months, 
188 


1886 1885 
Tons Tons Tons 
Import .......0+6 258,000 215,000 288,000 
Delivery ccccccseseeees 228,000 250,000 252,900 
Stocks lst August...... 154,000 255.000 220,000 
1884 1883 1882 
Tons Tons Tons 
Imports .....60 pervect c 259,000 310,000 262,C00 
Delivery ».+...0+ A me 219,000 244,000 221,500 
Stock 1st August ..... 226,000 217,000 185,009 
PRicEs. 
1887 1886 
Jan, June Aug. Jan. Aug. 
1st rd 25th Ist 25th 
Middling Plantation........... one 80/ 108/ 99/ 62/-73/ 
Good Ordinary Guatemala .., 65/ 99/ 87/ 42/  50/ 


Good Ordinary Java (Amster- 


AIA) ccledoseocsternsp-esenrseovstasnn GOSCs) DOgCa D4RCm edz Cea lcs 
Good Ordinary Santo 
(Havre) scscussersees a ae vs TUE. 124f, 11Nf, 463. 586 
Fair Rio (New York) ...... 0. $143 $202 $20 $3f $105 
1885 1884 
Jan. Aug, Jan, Aug 
Ist 25th 1st 25th 
Middling Plantation .....ssee. 65 64/ 75/- 61/ 
Good Ordinary Guatemala......... 47/ — 43/ 53/ 46/ 
Good Ordinary Java (Amster= 
dam wise Tervervaaseve main seme 28c, 243c. Bae. 27c. 
Good average Santos (Hayre),.,,, 53f. 453f 71f. 493f, 
Fair Bio(New York) srsecsssene 93 B82 $123 


$l0p 
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1883 1882 
Jan. Aug, Jan. Aug. 
Ist 25th Ist 25th 
Middling Plantation wees 6U/ q1/ 75/ 70, 
Good Ordinary Guatemala ...... 41/ 45/ 52/ 46/ 
Good Ordinary Java (Amster- 

Gl} Urey Pere ober LO OP ECE e CECE 8c. 28c. 8l4e, 290. 
Good average Santos(Havre) ... 41}f. 56f, 61f- 45f. 
Fair Rio (New York)....0000+... $81-8 $10 $104 So+ 

Parry & Pasteur. 
———$—$__————_- 


«THA COMPANY OF CEYLON,” 
UDUGAMA DISTRICT. 


We recently mado reference to this projected tea 
Company, #nd have just received some further partic- 
ulars, which may be of interest to our readers. The 
land is described to us as being, without exception, 
heavy forest on an undulating lay of land. The lake, 
which we described as being situated in the 
centre of the land, is quite as large as we 
stated, and is found on examination to be very deep, 
having two or three very large streams flowing into 
it. The bund has a height of some 30 feet to 40 feet, 
a large stream of water overflowing the spill. At 
the foot of the bund, and some little distance from 
it, is the old sugar factory, still standing, with the 
vats, the crushing machinery, and the water-wheel, 
all complete, The whilom proprietor of the land has 
been utilizing the water-wheel, supplied as it is by 
an enormous stream of water, for the purpose of 
sawing timber, with which the land is very heavily 
stocked. There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the present proprietors of the land—Messrs. J. F. 
Baker, Shelton Agar, and Hall—have a very valuable 
venture to offer to the public, as we believe they will 
very shortly do. Surveyors are at present at work 
cutting out the boundaries of this block of land, said 
to contain 2,178 acres, of which 500 acres in the centre 
(including 60 acres of lake) are now being felled, and 
nurseries are shortly to be laid down for future plant- 
ings. From the description which we have received 
of the lay of the land, we should imagine that no 
finer investment than that shortly to be offered in 
this Tea Company exists in Ceylon. One great point 
in favor of the Company will be its extreme accessi- 
bility, and the great facility of transport afforded, for 
we find that it has transport by river both to Galle 
(by the Gindura-ganga) and to Bentota (by the Bentota 
river), whichever is deemed preferable, as both streams 
pass in juxtaposition to the land. 


—$__—________. 


TEA AND COPFER AS SANITARY BEVERAGES. 
(From the Wnglish Mechanic, Aug. 12th.) 
Nearly every article of human consumption, 
taken in excess,has a deleterious effect on the system, 
more or less, according to the climate and consti- 
tution of the consumer—notably the above two 

vegetable products in daily domestic use. 

Analytical investigation has long ago discovered 
two active principles, theine and caffeine, both of 
which proved fatal to cats in some laboratory ex- 
periments. The fresh leaves of the tea-plant are 
owerfully emetic, a property only removed by the 
ruising, squeezing, and rubbing they undergo on 
coarse bamboo mats in the first stage of manu- 
facture. When the rolling tables are annually 
cloaned, this poisonous juice is found inspissated, 
or in dry masses. Some specimens were forward- 
ed to Europe for examination; but I have never 
heard the result. 

The infusion of high-class properly roasted leaf 
generally diluted with milk, on the moderate scale 
of soup or two with a hearty meal, is highly bene- 
fi ial to the digestive organs, being a very mild 
stimulant ofa soothing character. Its value was 
recognised during a great epidemic of Asiatic cholera 
in France, for use of convalescents, who had a 
particular longing for this liquid food. Itis also 
much praised in that country as a pleasant drink 
or sufferers from colds and coughs. Only chemists 
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keep tea in stock there, and no tea-dealers or 
grocer vendors (or were not at the time I mention), 
for our Gallic neighbours call it a medicine. In 
my own case of “Insomnia,” produced by over- 
study, very strong green tea, prescribed by an 
amateur homcopathist, on the usual similia similibus 
formulary, proved very effective. I was reading 
hard at three Oriental languages (often till mid- 
night) and was brain racked by hard-worded phant- 
asms—this, too, in spite of daily rides and many out- 
door recreations. The counter excitant proved the 
stronger to the nervous system, and I soon slept 
well and naturally. Of course, there must be no milk 
in the infusion, and I have eschewed that animal 
fluid from boyhood, having a dislike to it—like the 
Chinese with whom I have occasionally enjoyed a 
cup of pure, aromatic Bohea, tasting only of itzelf. 

Newly manufactured teas are stored in bulk for 
a year or more, with the object of ridding them of 
the acrid volatile principle adherent to the fresh 
leaf, besides adding uroma to the same. The Cel- 
estial opium-eater long ago discovered this ‘ pick- 
me-up” preparation, without which aid he would 
have succumbed to sleep and sloth; still, he is 
short-lived. 

No doubt the all day long tea-dvinking habit of 
a few individuals in this country induces prema- 
ture decay by impairing the functions of the stom- 
ach, and then the nervous system. I know a town 
practitioner who has been preaching widely to dom- 
estic servants on this addiction to ‘‘too much of a good 
thing ;’ but how much worse and more general is 
the abuse of alcohol, the gluttony in fat-produciny 
aliments, and many other self-indulgences of modern 
life! For many years after I arrived in tropical 
climates Icould not swallow the'usual early morn 
cup of tea without the attendant emetic effect ot 
ipecacuanha; hence I took a disgust to the beverage, 
and substituted iced water, or the coldest I could 
obtain, with much benefit to my stomach—a nat- 
ural tonic of invigorating character, if the element 
be chemically pure. 

The preparation and consumption of tea-leaves 
doubtless originated in China; hence the traveller 
in N. E. India comes across what is locally termed 
‘Indigenous tea,’ scattered in occasional belts and 
patches over the great wilderness of Upper Assam, 
and in the forests of the Shan frontiers, where 
man without written language hunts the abundant 
fauna. He is fond of the native leaf; having col- 
lected a supply of the young shoots and buds, he 
pounds them between stones, kneads them, and 
mixes with salt. When dry, he gets a hollow joint 
of the large bamboo and rams this queer mess into 
the cavity. He slings this crude tea-caddy by a 
fibrous string over his shoulders, and when in want 
of the cheering cup he picks out some of the ugly, 
dirty compound with the point of his trade knife. 
I never saw his teapot or kettle, but having used 
a joint of bamboo as cooking-pot for rice myself 
in Savageland, I suppose the wild man can boil 
his tea equally well. In Kashmir and Central 
Asia ‘brick tea” is in popular use. This is 
merely any good sort of tea reduced to dust and 
kneaded with sheep’s blood into small oblong 
slabs (for the sake of portability, I imagine). A 
large iron pot is placed on the fire; when the 
water boils, a large piece of the brick is thrown 
into it; then soda, bitter aromatic drugs, salt, 
sugar, butter, &c.—a most awfal brew, which 
for politeness sake I have accepted, and secretly 
emptied on the ground, while I used to mutter, 
“Deliver me from such an afternoon tea.’ The 


colour of said decoction resembles that of a 
mountain torrent in first flood, ruddy and 
turbid! There are many agreeable substitutes to 
my thinking: fresh mint leaves with a slice of 
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lemon and a bit of sugar candy, or balm’ leaves, 
similarly used, as an infusion; or of lemon grass 
slightly acidulated with citric acid. All these are 
sudorifics, if taken hot, and great quenchers of 
thirst, too; they are of immense value in the febrile 
disorders of hot climates, where they act as 
“diuretics.” I yvecou.mend them all as dog-day 
drinks in Great Britain; their cost, too, is within 
the reach of a beggar! As a milk hater, they are 
doubly valuable to me. Hes, 
(Lhe writer of the above is a pragmatical person who 
believes himself capable of teaching his grandmother. 
Tea is bad because extracts of theine and caffeine 
proved fatal to cats! Then a country doctor warned 
domestic servants against the evil effects of too much 
tea, Those who indulge in such excess are like those 
who are loved by the gods,—they die young,— witness 
Dr. Johnson. But even the writer benefited by the 
use of green tea when he had overset his brain by 
studying three languages at once!—excess with a 
vengeance. ‘Teais ot prepared as he describes, and 
the best authorities arenow agreed that tea is indi- 
genous in India and was introduced thenceto China. 
Curious that tea, which to the writer is so objection- 
able, should be recognized as an excellent medicine 
(which it is) in France. The articleis a mass of 
contradictions and will not deter any sensible person 
from using tea.—EDp.] 


a 


ON OIL AS A FUEL. 


|The following is the article we alluded to recently 
as worthy of the attention of Ceylon tea planters in 
discussing the question of “ the fuel of the future.” 
-—Ep.] 
©. W. Owston, Cleveland, has issued the following 
upon the subject of oil ag fuel, in the form of a circular: 
Tuasmuch as the use of oil asa fuelis now engaging 
the serious attention of many of our principal engineers 
aud manufacturers, we beg leave to submit for your 
c: nsideration the following advantages which are claimed 
for oil as against coke, ¢oal or wood as a fuel. 
lst. A petroelum fire can be held in perfect control by 
ore man of ordinary intelligence by the mere turning of 
a valye. He can increase or decrease the fire at will, 
,and can maintain steam or heat at any desired point. 
When the fire is properly regulated to produce the heat 
required, it canbe kept at that point with but slight 
attention, so slight, indeed, that oue man can fire and 
care for a battery of from eight to ten 100 horse-power 
boilers without difficulty. By turning avalve you can 
instantly extinguish the fire, if occasion does not re- 
quire its continuous use,and it can be again started with 
almost the same rapidity with a few shaviugs or sticks 
of wood. Thereisno waste, a8 with coal, when the 
work is done, ; : 
2nd, The heat generated with petroleum fire is much: 
more uniform than that produced with coal or wood. The 
fire isnot as sensitive to the fluctuation of the weather 
as othe: fires. A greatadvantage is gained in running 
machinery where regularity of speed is desirable. A 


constant supply of steam may be furnished, aud there is. 


no reduction of steam pressure in consequence of the 
replenishing of fires. 
3rd. Economy of Boiling Capacity.—It has been de- 
monstrated that one pound of oil willevaporate the water 
of more than two poundsof coal. The heat units of 
crude petroleum have been erroneously stated to be 
27,531. The fact is that the correct figure, 29,240 heat 
units, has been repeatedly arrived at of late, after many 
tests with the best instruments to be obtained for that 
purpose. In comparing the calorific properties of petro- 
Jeum if must be borne in mind that with coal thereis 
an chormous waste of matter, such as sulphur, slate and 
earthy substances which are practically incombustible, 
and which do not add in the generation of heat. While 
cval theoretically contains about 14,300 heat units, that 
figureis by reason of these impurities reduced to about 
4,000, Vure carbon—charcoal, for instance—contains 
J 4,00 heat units. Considering, therefore, the impercept- 


ible waste in the burning of oil, and the excessive waste in 
the burning of coal, the conclusion is reached that while 
theoretically the relative proportion of heat evolved 
in the combustion of oil compared with coal is as 20-2 
is to 14°38, the proportion practically considered, is in 
favour of oil as 19 is to 8,or 8d at the furthest. We 
may quite safely assume, then, that the heating cap- 
acity of oil is considerably more than twice that of coal 
as far as now shown. With a clean boiler, properly 
attended, and with the best of coal fuel, well stoked, 
night and day—with every care to insure combustion 
and to avoid waste, the evaporation obtained in some 
isolat~d cases specially recorded has been as high as 94 
pounds. In our every-day experience, however, we find 
thateighty out of ahundred boilers will not vaporise more 
than from 7 tc 74 pounds of water per pound of fuel. 
On the other hand, oil tests which, while sufficiently 
conclusive for the present have not by any means 
been carried to the furthest limit, show the vaporiza- 
tion of from 18:24 to 19°5 pounds of water per pound 
of oil consumed, estimating feed water at from 212 deg. 
Pahrenheit, 

4th. Economy in labour, cleanliness and safety are 
secured, as in burning oil complete combustion may 
be obtained. There is no shoveling of ashes, and 
consequently there is @ great saving in labour. The 
absence of sparks and cinders and the ability to ex- 
tinguish the fire instantly in case of danger makesit 
very desirable when considered with a view to safety. 

5th. There being no necessity for opening doors © 
for the introduction of fuel, there is no fluctuation 
of heat, and no sudden chilling of the flues and 
boiler. The absence of sulphur in the fuel makes its 
action on the metal of the boiler and the flues much 
less destructive than coal, and the flues remain cleaner 
and in better condition to absorb the heat. 

6th. Oil or residuum, is without doubt the coming 
fuel on locomotive and ocean steamers, and by its 
use a great annoyance to passengers in the emission 
of cinders and smoke will not only be,entirely avoided 
but less than one-half the room formerly used fox 
coal will be reqnired to store the oil for fuel, and 
only one-third the weight will be carried, thus saving 
a great deal of room in storage, which will enable 
shipowners to carry an additional quantity of freight, 
or to increase speed to the same amount of power. 
Besides this, where 70 stokers are now required to 
unload coal on ocean steamers, at least 60 could 
be dispensed with and the work be done without 
the labor of shoveling coal, and the great discomfort 
from heat and dust. 

7th. Regarding the proper construction of furnaces 
for the consumption of oil it may be said that there 
is no occasion for having the combustion cham4er as 
large as when burning coal. Thelatter article, being 
solid matter, requires more time for decomposition 
and the elimination of the products and supporters 
of combustion. Coal fuel requires a large firecham- 
ber and the means for the introduction of air beneath 
the gyrate-bars to aid combustion. Compared with 
oil the combustion of coal is tardy and requires 
some aid by way of a strong draft. Oil having no 
ash or sefuse, when properly burned, requires much 
less spaee for combustion for the reason that, being 
a liquid and the compound of gases that are highly 
inflammable when united in proper proportions, it gives 
off heat with the utmost rapidity, and at the point 
of ignition is allready for consumption. The changes 
required to burn oil in a coal furnace may be made 
at a nominal cost, so that even in this respect no ad- 
ditional expense is necessary for a change for the better. 

8th. Three barrels of oil, each of 42 gallons, equal 
and slightly exceed the heating capacity of one ton 
of coal. The oi] weighs 913°5 pounds and may be 
purchased and delivered ip tank cars at any point in 
the United States at a very low figure. It should be 
remembered that oil need not be shoveled from the 
cars to the furnace, if needs no stoking nor 
poking, it leaves neither cinders nor ashes to Le carted 
away and it makes no smoke. With an oil furnace 
one man may attend to a dozen boilers without any 
further assistauce. . 

9th. The fact of being able to produce with oil a 
perfectly cleax white fire, free from ashes, smoke, dust 
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and soot, which can be kept under control andregu- 
lated to any degree of heat required, makes its use 
invaluable in the manufacture of glass, steel, crockery, 
stoneware, sewer pipe, brick, and in fact almost any 
business where such a fire is required. This is shown by 
its having been adopted as fue) by the following manu- 
factories, whereit can be seen in operation, and to 
which we refer. 

{A large number mentioned, ! 

In the glass works at Chicago and Canton and the 
steel works at Detroit and Oincinnati, a much better 
quality of glass and steel have been manufactured since 
the adoptiou of oil as a fuel than when coal was used. 
In the paper mills at Lima and Niles from 20 to 25 
per cent have been added to their product by its use, 
and in the burning of lime and in the manufacture of 
lluminating gas, the very best results have been 
iecured. 

The use of oil asa fuel and heat producer is no longer 
an experiment. Improved forms of buruers and 
mothods of applying are being rapidly introduced, and 
events in the past few months have demonstrated its 
entire practicability and economy over the ordinary 
ethods, The cost of adapting it to any furnace or 
iler is very small, and, owing to its extreme simpli- 
city, it can be applied without serious delay or import- 
ant alterations, and can be changed from burning coal 
to oil, or from oil to coal with very little delay or ex- 
pense. In addition to the manufactures named above 
the Calumet Iron and Steel Works of Ohicago, the 
Cleveland Rolling Mill Oo., the Britton Iron and Steel 
Works, and many other Cleveland work are using cil as 
a fuelsuccessfully and a great number of the largest 
works of various kinds throughout the country are ar- 
Zanging to introduce it as rapidly as possible.— Oil, Paint 
§ Drug Reporter. 

[The one great difficulty is the cost of freight 
for a material so bulky and dangerous. Our hopes 
lie in bricks of the crude material mixed with 
pornaed coke or charcoal, or some like substance. 
—tLEp. 
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Coconvt raising is a growing industry in Southern 
Florida. Pineapple and coconuts pay very well. 
Ten thousand pineapples can be raised it is said to 
an acre, and the same amount of space will sup- 
port coconut trees. The latter require very litile 
Cultivation. They begin to bear at from nine to 
twelve years of age and produce from 80to 150 nuts 
to the tree. They bring about five cents apiece to 
the grower. Many groves have been planted within 
a few years. One new Jersey gentleman has 
880,000 trees.—Indian Agriculiurist. {Of course the 
ohm of coconuts per tree is grossly exaggerated. 
—HEp.} 

A ZARGE number of planters in Brazil have just 
been very neatly hoist with their own petard. 
Two years ago alaw was passed providing for the 
Gradual emancipation of the slaves, of whom the 
empire still contains a large number. One of the 
provisions of this law was that every slaveholder 
Should register the number and individual yalue 
of his slaves, and the period allowed for this 
registration expired at the end of March last. On 
the registers being overhauled it appeared that 
only a relatively small proportion of the slaves 
in the country had been ‘ declared.” The bulk 
of them had been omitied in order that their 
owners might escape the small registration fee 
to be paid on each slave.* As many of the planters 
own large numbers of slaves, the saving to them 
was considerable. Every slave not registered, how- 
6ver, becomes ex post facto free; and now there 
18 gnashing of teeth in Brazil over the- 200,000 
bondsmen who will, it is feared, be manumitted 
by reason ofthis evasion of the law. ‘The planters 
had counted upon the ignorance of the slaves not 


_™ Just what bappened in Ceylon in regard to pre- 
dial slavery,—Ep, 
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to claim their freedom: but the Brazilian Sambo 
has many friends. It appears, however, that most 


.of the slaves who have so far become entitled 


to their liberty are voluntarily remaining with 
their old masters as hired labourers,—St. James’s 
Budget, 

Inpran Twa.—In the Returns of Trade at the 
Treaty Ports in China, published under the Im- 
perial Maritime Customs, there is more than one 
allusion to the successful competition of the Indian 
teas with the Chinese leaf. Mr. R. E. Bredon, 
Cummissioner of Customs at Hankow, report that 
‘all the tea buyers say that Indian tea is the 
tea of the future for people who can afford to pay 
for a good article’; and that there is now no 
reliable market for choice China tea except in 
Russia. He says that cheap kinds of tea can be 
produced in China and sold to the foreign buyer 
“to suit any pocket” ; and that they can be 
made quite drinkable ‘‘ by the addition ofa few 
pennyworths of good full-flayoured Indian.” Mr. 
C. Hannen, the Commissioner at Foochow, makes 
similar remarks on the neglect in the London 
market of teas ‘“‘ over a shilling a pound’’; and 
says that last year the native dealers, by injudi- 
cious purchases from the growers, suffered severely 
from the falling prices. On the other hand, the 
overland tea trade with Russia enormously in- 
creased in 1886. This growth the Commissioner 
of Customs at Tientsin attributes to “ the 
unusual luxuriance”’ of the Mongolian pastures 
which supply food to the dromedaries on 
whose backs theteais transported. The Russians, 
however, recognising the fact that the experience 
of last year was in this respect exceptional, are 
busy with alternative railway schemes, one of which, 
involving the construction of a railway from 
Stretensk to Veringukunsk on the Amoor, seems to 
offer great advantages.— Overland Mail. 

Capaninirims or SocorraA.—A correspondent writes 
to the China Mail, suggesting several means by 
which ony recent acquisition—the island of Socotra 
—may berendered more useful. He says:—The 
British have just taken over Socotra and hoisted 
their flag there. There add, however, many things 
that must be done in order to make the place 
useful to us. First of all, it wants a light on its 
N. E. end, which might be seen 20 to 25 miles. If 
such a light had existed the ‘‘ Oder” would not have 
come to grief. But what I think deserves most 
attention is the admirable manner in which the 
island is adapted for forming a garden from which 
we could provision Aden. I remember seeing, some 
seven years ago, the botanists that went over it. 
They were delighted with the island and said it 
would grow anything, tea, sugar, coffee, cotton 
&e. The best aloes in the world grow there, and 
dragon’s blood trees may be found growing wild 
all over the island. There is plenty of water, and 
a warm temperature. It is 70 miles long, by 22 
miles broad; there are hills in the centre 4,000 
feet high; and it is only about 500 miles from 
Aden and the entrance of the Red Sea. We have 
got a grand island if we could only realise it 
and make good use of it. Now that Aden is to 
be made a great place and have about 4,000 
troops, Socotra would seem as if placed there by 
Nature to become a _ store-house for it. And in 
order to develop the place best, I think China is 
the place to draw the labour from. The condi- 
tion of things is exactly suited to the Chinese 
patient, steady hand labour, If some 300 men 
were sent there—farmers, mento breed cattle sheep, 
pigs, poultry, &c., along with carpenters, road- 
makers, al! working men and no idlers, thoy 
would soon find a ready market for their produce at 
Adon.—Singapore I’'ree Press, 
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(Fyom the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information.) 

[Zntroduction of certain West Indian Food-plants to the 
East Indies. In the following notes information is 
given respecting certain food-plants from the West 
Indies recently introduced to the Hast Indies, and 
which are now established in the latter. These are 
the Tree Tomato (Cyphomandra betacea), the Chocho 
(Sechium edule), the Arracacha (Avvacacia esculenta), 
and the Cherimoyer (Anona Cherimolia). 

The introduction of the Arracacha was first attempt- 
ed, at the instance of the Government of India, in 
1879, but, after many failures, was only successfully 
accomplished in 1883. The Chocho was introduced 
Ceylon by means of a single plant, which survived 
the journey direct from Jamaica to Ceylon, in January 
1885. The Tree Tomato and Cherimoyer were intro- 
duced by seeds, which travel well and are more con- 
venient for distribution than plants. In a few years, 
no doubt, all these plants willbe widely distributed 
throughout the Hast, and they will be found useful 
additions to the vegetable diet of both Europeans and 
natives. Already the Chocho introduced to Ceylon as 
recently as 1885 is to be found in the local markets; 
and the Tree Tomato is mentioned “as a most valu- 
able acquisition to Southern India.” 

All the four plants here mentioned are likely +0 
thrive at Hill Stations in India and in all districts 
suitable for coffee and cinchona cultivation. They 
are sub-tropical rather than tropical in their require- 
ments, and hence no doubt they will be found of 
service in South Africa, in certain parts of Australia, 
Northern New Zealand, and in hilly districts gener- 
ally throughout our tropical possessions. The inform- 
ation here summarized will indicate their useful- 
ness as food-plants and the sources both in the Old 
and New World from which future supplies of seeds 
and plants may conveniently be obtained.] 

TREE TOMATO. 
(Cyphomandra batacea, De Candolle.) 

Although called a tomato, this plant, which is a 
native of the Andean regions of Tropical America, 
is a large free-growing shrub or small tree often 
attaining a height of 8 to 12 feet. The fruit in 
form is more like that of the egg-plant or brinjal, 
but in colour ahd flavour it more nearly approaches 
the tomato. Like these two, however, it belongs to 
the natural order Solanaceae. 

* * * 

On the mainland of Central America it is known 
as the Tomato de la Paz, in Jamaica as the “Tree 
Tomato,’’ and sometimes, on account of its supposed 
beneficial action on the liver, ‘‘ Vegetable Mercury.” 
Plants are easily raised from seed, and come into 
bearing in abaut two years. They are very prolific 
bearers, and the fruit is available during the winter 
months, November to March, when ordinary tomatoes 
are not so easily obtained. : 

If the fruit is allowed to fully ripen on the trees 
it may be eaten raw, and it has somewhat the fla- 
vour of gooseberry. If the skin is removed and the 
fruit (without the seeds) stewed with sugar, it re- 
sembles apricot, but with a slight sub-acid flavour, 
which is very refreshing. 

Mr. Miers (Hook. Journ. Botany, 1845, p. 358) de- 
scribes this plant under the name of Pionandra batacea, 
and mentions that “this is doubtless the same fruit 
that I saw in the markets of Lima, where it is com- 
monly used for cooking in lieu of the ordinary to- 
mato the flavour of which it resembles.” 

The Tree Tomato was introduced to Jamaica many 
years ago, and it is sparingly met with on old coflee 
plantations in the hills of St. Andrew and Manchester. 
It does not flourish in the plains. Its range of elevation 
in Jamaica is from 2,000 feet to 5,000 feet, with a range 
of temperature from 72° to 63° Fahr. It is found 
at Madeira and the Azores, and cultivated in the South 
of Europe. According to Dr. Masters, the fruit is 
occasionally seen in Covent Garden Market under the 
erroneous name of “Grenadilla.” Plants are grown 
at Kew in the Temperate House and also in the cool 

Beonomic Ho use, They generally bear late in the 


autumn, and hence the fruit seldom ripens properly 
and is not in good order, Through the agency of 
the Botanical Department at Jamaica, seed of this 
plant and information respecting it, have been widely 
distributed throughout British Colonies, and it may 
now be considered fairly established in most of the 
regions of a sub-tropical character suited to its 
growth. 

In the Report of the Director of the Botanical 
Gardens, Oeylon, for the year 1884 it is stated 
that the Cyphomandra batacea “is a close ally of 
the ordinary Tomato, and a native of Peru and 
neighbouring countries, but cultivated on the hills 
in many parts of South America and the West 
Indies. Its fruit, which is red, and the size of a 
pigeon’s egg may be employed in all ways like the 
tomato, and resembles it in flavour. Seeds have been 
received from Jamaica, and there are now many 
young plants at Hakgala.” 

In the Report for the year 1885, Dr. ‘Trimen 
mentions that at Hakgala at 6,000 feet, some of the 
tree Tomato plants ‘‘ are now 11 feet high, and the 
fruits produced are very fine. They are egg-shaped, 
about 38 inches long and 2 inches in diameter, and 
when fully ripe are of a bright yellowish-red colour. 
They make excellent tarts, are very good stewed, 
and are much relished by most people when quite 
ripe, and eaten raw like gooseberries. The plant is 
very robust and easy to grow here, and I believe - 
it will thrive avd be very profitable from an eley- 
ation of 2,000 to 6,000 feet. Under favourable con- 
ditions the plant remains in bearing for many (10 
or more) years.” 

In the last Report to hand, that for the year 
1886, it is stated that “the Tree Tomato has spread 
rapidly through the hill country. This fruit keeps 
well after being gathered, and as it has a tough 
skin and travels well, it might be largely cultivated 
in the villages for sale in thé towns,” 


CHOCHO. 


(Sechium edule, Sw.) 

This is a cucurbitaceous plant well known in 
Tropical Amercia, where its wholesome fruit is com- 
monly used by all classes as an article of food. In 
Brazil it is called Chuchu, in Jamaica Chocho, in — 
the French islands Christophine, in the English col- 
onies Vegetable pear, at Madeira Pipinella, Chayota, 
or Chahiota, 

The plant is a climber with three to five-cleft 
tendrils, and a smooth somewhat stout stem rising 
from a very large fleshy perennial root having the 
appearance of a yam. The leaves are heart-shaped, 
rough to the touch, and five angled. The flowers 
are green or yellow, with separate male and female 
flowers on the same plant. The fruit is pear-shaped, 
about three to five inches long, covered with soft 
prickles, acd either green or cream coloured, The 
one seed or kernel is like a large thin almond. There 
are two well-marked varieties, (a) with flower and 
fruit of a pale green colour, and (b) with flower 
and fruit rather larger, cream coloured or white. 

As a West Indian plant reference is made to the 
Chocho by Hans Sloane and Patrick Browne, but it 
was first described and named by Swartz, FI. Ind. 
Oce., Vol. II., p. 1150. It was mentioned and figured 
by Jacquin as Chayota edulis (Amer. ed, pict. II. 
tab. 245). Descourtilz places it under Cucumis acutangulus 
(Fl. des Antilles, v. 94, tab. 328) as common in the 
Island of St. Ohristopher, and gives a fairly good draw- 
ing of the fruit, which, however, has nothing to do 
with C. acutangulus, Linn.,now known as the common 
Luffa. The plant was recently figured and described by 
Oogniaux in Flora Brasiliensis. Vol. II., pt. 4, p. III, 
tab, xxxv. In this the fruit is evidently drawn from 
dried specimens and is not good. A better illustration of 
the fruit from a spiecimen received from Madeira, with 
a description by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, is given 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1865, p. 51. 

De Oandolle states that “the plant is probably a 
native of the South of Mexico and of Oentral Amer- 
ica, and was transported into the West India Islands 
and to Brazil in the eighteenth century.” 
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At present, itis widely distributed in all parts of 
Tropical America, and it has also been introduced to 
Madeira and the Atlantic Islands, from whence the 
fruit is sometimes sent to the English market under 
the name of Chayote. 

The intrdduction of this useful plant to some of 
our possessions in the Hast Indies was effected during 
the last two or threo years, and already very gratifty- 
ing accounts have been received of it, 

In the West Indies the Chocho is cultivated in the 
hills, and it flourishes at temperatures ranging from 
63° Fahr. to 75° Fabr. It apparently fails in the 
lowlands, and may therefore be looked upon as re- 
quiring sub-tropical rather than tropical conditions. 
It is easily propagated by planting the whole fruit, 
which after germination of the seed gives rise to a 
persistent amorphous rhizome of a woody or a fibrous- 
fleshy character. The stem can easily be trained to 
grow over fences or arbours; but failing these, it 
spreads along the ground, and has then much of the 
habit and appearance of the common vegetable 
marrow. 


The Rev. R. T. Lowe, who met with this fruit at 
Madeira mentions (Flora of Madeira, p. 292) that 
boiled it isa favourite vegetable and highly esteemed. 
It resembles a young pumpkin rather than a cucumber, 
but when ripe is somewhat firmer, drier, or more 
mealy in consistence, with a peculiar nutty flavour. 
“The larger cream-coloured or white-fruited variety 
is better looking, but it is not considered so good 
as the green variety.” 

Macfadyen on the other hand states (Flora of Jamaica, 
Vol. II., p. 141) that the white variety “is by far 
the more delicate.”’ He adds, with the addition of 
lime-juice and sugar, it supplies an ingredient for 
tarts; the root when dressed is very wholesome 
and palatable, and can scarcely be distinguished from 
the yam.” 

Lunan, in 1814 (Hort. Jamaicensis, Vol. I., p. 182), 
states that “the fruit is an agreeable, wholesome 
vegetable, but is much improved by lime juice, by 
salt or spicy ingredients. Mixed with lime juice and 
sugar it is a good substitute for apple sauce. The 
vine bears all the year round and makes very good 
arbours. The root of the old vine on being boiled 
or rvasted is farinaceous and wholesome. The seeds 
(of which each fruit contains only one) are very 
good if taken out after the fruitis boiled and fried 
with butter. 

The introduction of the Ohocho to Ceylon was 
effected by meaus ‘of the Botanical Gardens in that 
island. In the Report of the Director for the year 
1884, p. 13, itis stated that a case of plants received 
from Kew in October were all dead on arrival, but 
that out of a box of germinating seeds sent direct 
from Jamaica in the following January one survived, 
from which afterwards three rooted cuttings were 
obtained. 

In the Report for 1885, p. 11, itis stated that the 
*“Ohocho”’ has been successfully established at Hak- 
gs from the single surviving seed of those sent 

rom Jamaica in January. 

Mr. Nock, Superintendent of the Hakgala Gardens, 
reports :— 

* After being nursed up in the propagating house for 
a few weeks, the plant was put out at the end of 
February into the nursery. It commenced to bear in 
May and has continued to do so ever since, affording 
an excellent crop. The vegetable (fruit) it produces is 
pear-shaped, and the average weight is 34 lb. The 
plant bemg perennial adds greatly to its value. 

* As it is the first that has been grown in this country, 
it may be useful if I state the best way of cultivating 
it. It thrives best ina rich deep well-drained soil, 
but may be made to grow anywhere by preparing the 
site in the following manner :—Malko a hole 4 or 5 fect 
in diameter and lSinches to 8 feet deep according to 
the subsoil, If the subsoilis good and tree, you may 
go to the depth of 3 feet, but ifit is clayey ‘or likely 
to hold water 18 inches will be quite deep enough, 
Place a Inyer of rough stones at of bottom of 
the hole to a dopth of Gto 9 inches for drainage, and 
over this a few inches deep of small twigs or half-rot- 


ted leaves to prevent the fine soil from getting between 
the stones and choking the drainage. The hole may 
be filled up with the following compost: one-third 
ordinary garden soil, one-third half-roited cattle or 
stable manure (cattle manuve preferred for hot sandy 
soils, and stable manure for cold clayey soil), and the 
remaining third may be formed of leaf-mould, sand, 
wood ashes, lime, and the sweepings of the poultry 
yard, in about equal portions, When the hole has 
only been taken out about 18 inchesdeep, it will be 
necessary to raise the soil 18 inches above the ground ; 
indeed in every case except in very dry districts it is 
best to raise it. The whole fruit, which is sont out 
in a germinated state, must be planted about 3 inches 
deep in thecentre of the hole. It begins to grow at 
once, and in a week or 10 days, it will have made a 
good start. It is acreeper, and each plant will require 
a space of about 20 feet square.” 

“The Chocho also does very well at Peradeniya, but 
the fruit does not there attain quite so large a size. 
I think it will be less suitable for the lower elevations, 
I consider it to be a very valuable introduction, and 
areal addition to the vegetables of Ceylon. It most 
resembles the vegetable marrow, but is, in my opinion, 
aad in flavour to the best varieties of that vege- 
table.’ 

In the Report for 1886 Dr. Trimen mentions that ;— 

‘© The Chocho of the West Indies (Sechium edule) has 
been widely distributed and has rapidly become com- 
mon in the country. It is liked both by Europeans 
and by natives, and its easy culture is especially ap- 
preciated by the latter, by whom it is much esteemed 
for curries. I have noticed it for sale in the Kandy 
market at 1c. to 2c. the fruit.” 

In a letter addressed to Kew, dated 23rd October 
1886, Mr. Nock mentions that :— 

“he Tree Tomato and Ohocho from Jamaica are a_ 
great success here. They are well established in dif 
ferent parts of the island and are much appreciate 
both by Europeans and natives. ITshould be much oblige” 
if you will be good enough to use your influence in 
getting for us from Jamaica the white variety of the 
Chocho (what we have is the green one), and Tam 
under the impression that the white variety will grow 
down almost to sea-level, and the green ove here 
begins to feel uncomfortable below 2,000, fect.” 


ARRACACHA, 


(Arracacia esculenta, De Oondolle.) 

The Arracacha is a valuable esculent common in 
the high lands of Venezuela, where it is regularly 
used as an article of food. The plant belongs to the 
natural order Umbelliferze, and in appearance aud 
habit of growth resembles the common parsnip. It 
is called in Spanish Apio, from its resemblance to 
the celery, as a substitute for which the blanched 
shoots can be used. The root is a fleshy tuber of 
large size, beariug numerous knots or tubers on the 
outside. 

Of these the shoots on the upper surface inclining 
upwards give off leafy growths, marked about the 
base with horizontal rings bearing membranous sheaths, 
which afterwards wither away. These shoots when 
ripe can be broken away from the parent tuber aud 
form new sets for planting. The other shoots, which 
are given off below the ground, are generally eight 
to ten in number; the largest measure about 6 
inches long by 14 to 2 inches in diameter. They are 
nearly of the same circumference throughout, tapering 
off suddenly and sending out a few fibres at the 
extremity. Their surface is nearly smooth, covered 
with a thin skin, marked across with transverse 
sears, like the roots of carrots. These underground 
shoots are called /ijos (sons), and are the edible portions 
of the root, being more tender and more delicate in 
flavour than the main root or madre (mother). 

The stem is 2 to 4 feet high, often streaked with 
purple. The leaves, rising directly from the root 
with long petioles, are deeply and irregolarly 
pinnatifid. They are dark, green and shining above, 
paler beneath, The flowers borne in umbels are 
of two kinds; those in the centre are imperfect or 
bear stamens only, aud have o flat disk in the contro, 
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The origin of this plant is uncertain. Itis generally 
cultivaied in Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador 
as a nutritious food plant. De Candolle staes that 
“the species is probably indigenous in the region 
where it is cultivated, but I do not find in any author 
a positive assertion of the fact. The existing deserip- 
tions are drawn from cultivated specimens.” 

The best information about the cultivation of this 
plant was given by Dr. Baneroft to Sir William 
Hooker, and may be found in the Botanical Magazine, 
tab. 3,092. A. P. de Oandolle published in La 5° 
Notice surles Plantes Rares des Jardin Bot. de Geneve 
an illustration showing the principal bulb.” 

From notes supplied to Kew in October 1882 by Mr. 
D. Morris, who had cultivated the Arracacha at Jamaica, 
we find that it is propagated either from seed or 
from “‘sets,’ the latter being off shoots from the 
main stem, which are freely produced, and grow 
with great facility. The valuable part of the plant 
is the root. During growth this gives rise to a 
number of small tubers or “fingers,” eight or ten in 
number. The largest are from 8 to 9 inches in length, 
and about 2 inches in diameter, They are yellow or 
white ip colour, with a smooth surface, and marked, 
like the carrot, with transverse scars. At Bogota, the 
main root is styled the madre, while the young edible 
tubercles or fingers are called hijos (or sons). 
The younger fingers are considered the best, the 
older ones being fibrous and strongly flavored. 

The plant grows in almost any soil; it prefers, 
however, rich cool hollows, and in such situations 
is most prolific. It will even grow in stiff clay soils, 
as well as in those of a light sandy character, bunt 
under such circumstances the yield is not so great. 
At the Government Oinchona Plantation, Jamaica, 
it is planted in ridges, like potatoes, about a foot or 
18 inches apart. 

The first crop takes from eight to ten months to 
mature; but being perennial, fresh shoots are continu- 
ally thrown out, which give a succession of crops for 
several years. It would, however, be better to plant 
fresh “sets” at the beginning of every rainy season, 
and so secure a constant supply of young fingers. 

To prepare Arracacha for the table, the roots are 
first scraped and then boiled; a little salt should be 
added ; and if the roots are not quite young it is custom- 
ary to change the water once or twice. After being 
boiled, they may be grated and employed as an ingredi- 
ent for thickening soup; or better stil], mashed, mixed 
with pepper, salt, and a little butter, they form a most 
palatable dish. 

Dr. Bancroft describes the following method of cul- 
tivating tis plant at Bogota:—After separating the 
upper tubers, or knobs from the root, detach from 
these the offsets, singly, each with its portion of the sub- 
stance of the tuber, which is then to be pared smoothly 
all round at the bottom, the outer leaves being strip- 
ped or cut off, so as to leave a sprout from half to 
two or three inches at the most. If any germs or eyes 
be seen at the base of the offsets, these must be care- 
fully cut out. Thus prepared, the shoots are planted 
in loose mould, in a slanting directions at distances 
of 15 or 18 inches from each other, whether the ground 
be level or sloping. Afterwards, at intervals of about 
two months, the soil ought to be weeded; and when 
the plants have attained the height of 10 or 12 inches, 
or whenever they show a disposition to blossom, the 
budding tips should be taken off, as the process of 
flowering would hinder the root from coming to its 
greatest size, care being taken not to remove more 
than the budding extremities, lest the growth of the 
root should thereby also suffer; with the same view, 
any luxuriance in the shoots ought to be prevented 
since it must be at the expense of the root, From 
time to time, and particularly after weeding the ground, 
fresh mould should be laid round the foot of each plant, 
to aid likewise in the enlargement of the root. 

¥rom a letter addressed to the British Consul-General 
at Bogota by Mr. Henry Burchall in 1878, it is gathered 
that Arracacha requires from 10 to 12 months to 
reach maturity, but the tubers may be gathered two 
months earlier if much wanted. In this case the pro- 
duce is of course smaller, but it is said to be equally 


wholesome and agreeable to the taste. Mr. Burchall 
mentions that old or central portions of the root are 
never planted a second time, as they produce the macho, 
or a flowering stalk, and not edible roots. If seed 
is used instead of “sets” it would take two or three 
seasons before the plants attain their full growth. 
With ripe “sets,” as mentioned above, the mature 
crop is reaped in 10 to 12 months. 

A full account of the Arracacha is given by Diaz 
in El Agricultor Venezolano, from which we take 
the following notes :— 

“The Arracacha is indigenous to Venezuela and New 
Granada, and belongs to the family of Umbellifers. 
‘Botanists have distinguished it by the name of A7raca- 
cha esculenta, preserving thus its primitive Indian de- 
nomination, and it was the first Spanish Colonist who 
called it Apio, generalising this name in such a fashion 
that many Venezuelans ido not now know what the 
Arracacha is. 

“Tt is raised generally from division of the crown or 
root-stock, provided with buds or shoots, and also from 
the seed, though less advantageously from the latter. 

“Tf it be requisite to raise from seed, a seed-plot 
must be prepared and care taken that there is no lack 
of watering; the young plants must also be thinned 
out where very crowded. When it is time for trans- 
planting the seedlings, no more plants should be taken 
up than can be planted within the time, and they 
should be put meanwhile into water so that the roots 
are kept wet and thus unite better with the soil, 
The proper temperature is that of the cool zone at a 
height of 2,006 varas (yards), and the soil requires 
to be light, containing plenty of leaf-mould (humus) 
and well worked, as is necessary for all tuberous plants 
grown for their roots. It can be cultivated down to 
500 varas (yards) but to little advantage, results improy- 
ing gradually with the ascent from that level. 

“The proper season in natura] non-irrigated lands 
is in the two springs of May and October, but in 
irrigated and highly cultivated ones sowing or plant- 
ing can be done at any time, the plant being kept 
well weeded, watered, and earthed up like gardea 
plants. If three months after planting they are tied 
up like endive, the shoots become blanched, and can be 
employed as salad or be stewed. 

“The ordinary use which we make of the Arracacha, 
which we call also apio,is to boil it r use it for forced 
meats or fritters. This root yieldsa large quantity 
of starch, and is preferred to “sulu ” for the sustenance 
of invalids. It is in season at the fourth month, 

“The Arracacha requires a black soil, light and 
deep, which favours the development of the roots. 
To propagate it it is cut in pieces, each with an 
eye or bud, and these are planted separately. After 
three or four months growth the roots are sufficientiy 
developed for use in the kitchen; if left in the 
ground for a longer period, they acquire greater 
volume without depreciation of flavour. sti 

“The colour is white yellow or purple, but these 
variations do not affect the quality. The Arracacha 
which is most esteemed is produced in Lipacon, a 
small town situated two leagues north of Santa Fe 
de Bogota. i 

‘The Arracachas, like potatoes, do not thrive in 
very warm localities, in such places they form much 
leafage, but the roots are poor and insipid; in the 
temperate reigions the produce is regular, but in- 
creases cousiderably in the cooler parts of Columbia, 
in which the medium temperature is 68° to 600 
Fahr,, equal to 12° Réaumur and 15° Centigrade. 
It is there that the root develops best and acquires 
the most delicious taste, 

“The flavour is agreeable and slightly sweet; the 
odour is peculiar, to some people very pleasant but 
very repugnant to others, Amongst animals this 
repugnauce to the smell is not remarked; on the 
contrary, it appears to be exceedingly agreeable to 
them and to excite their appetite, since immediately 
they smell it they show a lively desire to eat, and 
all devour it with avidity and eagerly seek it. I 
have observed that avimals can consume large quantities 
of the Arracacha in their daily ration of food without, 
ina single case, the least repugnance being remarked, 
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“Tn connection with the importation of foreign 
cattle, the Arracacha is of al) plants the most valu- 
able, since in the transits from Honda to Bogota it is 
the forage which they accept with the greatest avid- 
ity, and that which enables them the soonest to 
recover from the poor condition in which they arrive. 
During the first months, whilst they are becoming 
acclimatized, the Arracacha is almost the only food 
which will satisfy them, and they prefer it to green 
grass, hay, or any other forage. 

“When the crop is collected, the roots with buds 
are separated and preserved for some days in order 
to form with them a new plantation; but before 
planting them in the ground for development it is 
necessary to shorten the st2m attached to the bud 
to about an inch, because it is said that if this 
precaution be not taken, the plants will not yield 
Arracachas nor acquire the same development as 
they do when subjected to this mutilation, Further- 
more the leaves are suppressed which have already 
been formed; at the time of planting they are cut 
off at about two to three inches from the collar. 

“Among the cultivated Arracachas we have distin- 
‘guished three chief varieties; the yellow, to which 
probably is due its name of xanthorrhiza, which is 
not applicable to the others; the white, so called 
because the root is perfectly white, like some radishes 
and turnips; and the violet or mulberry-colouced 
(morada), which is also white but has a violet or 
mulberry-coloured ring around the insertion of the 
crown, or similarly coloured spots upon the widest parts, 

“The yellow is the most common and almost the 
only sort cultivated in many localities; it yields the 
largest crops, whether in numbers of roots or in their 
individual bulk. Of all the varieties the yellow is 
the most robust and resists best the inclemencies 
of the weather, but unfortunately it is also the 
tardiest grower. . 

“The white is much in demand amongst connoisseurs 
as if possesses a more agreeable flavour, softer texture, 
and other culinary advantages ; amongst the cultivators 
it is esteemed for its precocity, although it suffers 
more than the yellow when the meteorological 
conditions are not favourable, and its yield is always 
less as regards weight. 

“The violet or mulberry-coloured (morada) appears 
to possess the same qualities as the white, and to 
resemble that variety very closely both with respect 
to its merit as an esculent and as regardsits cultivation.” 

*‘ From Ceylon Dr.. T'rimen has recently reported 
that he has raised the Arracacha from seed obtained 
direct from Jamaica. He appears to have obtained 
the tubers without uifficulty and in abundance. As 
a matter of taste, he has a less favourable opinion 
of them then Mr. Morris. But the point to which 
I wish to draw your attention is that the introduction 
of the esculent into India is accomplished, and that 
its further diffusion need present no difficulty.” 

In the Report of the Director of the Botanical 
Gardens, Ceylon, for 1884, the Arracacha is mentioned 
as “an umbelliferous plant, native probably of the 
Andes of South America, where it is cultivated up 
to 6,000 feet, was introduced into Jamaica in 1822, 
and produces large edible starchy roots, with the 

your somewhat of parsnip. Two or three attempts 
to import the roots in a living state into Oeylon 
have proved completely unsuccessful; but Mr. Nock 

S now succeeded in raising some young plants from 
seeds sent from Jamaica, which it is hoped will in 
time develop the edible portion.” 

In the Report for the year 1886 it is stated that— 

“The Arracacha is not generally liked by Europeans 
(though some like it), but much enjoyed by all the 
natives who taste it. Mr. Nock reports a good stock 
at Hakgala, and I am prepared to distribute through 
the Government Agents small quantities to the 
headmen of villages at 2,000 feet or more elevation, 
in the hope of its culture being taken up by the 
villagers. Much interest has been excited in India by 
the successful introduction of this vegetable in Ceylon, 
and in answers to applications we have sent boxes 
of the roots to the Botanic Garden at Saharunpur, 
the Agri-Hortioultural Society of Oalcutta, and the 
Chief oe of British Burmah,” 
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CHERIMOYRE. 
(Anona Cherimolia, Mill.) 


This is a sub-tropical member of the genus Anona, 
a native of the Andes of Hcuador and Peru. Like 
the species which yield the sweet-sop, sour-sop, and 
custard-apple, the Oherimoyer is a tree of about 15 
feet to 20 feet high, with loose spreading branches 
and velvety leaves. In botanical character it appears 
to hold a place between the sweet-sop (A. sguamosa) 
and the custard-apple (4, reticulata) ; the leaves partake 
of some of the character of both, and the fruit is 
somewhat scaly like that of the former, and reticulated 
like that of the latter. 

As in most plants which have been a long time 
under cultivation, there are numerous varieties more 
or less differing as regards the size and character of 
the fruit, butit is generally agreed that the Oherimoyer 
is the most delicious of its kind, the flesh being firm, 
of a flaky character, and possessing a slightly agreeable 
acidity mingled with a luscious sweetness. The flowers 
ive pendant and velvety; they are generally closed 
in the day and open at night, giving out a delicate 
odour resembling that of Magnolia fuscata. On this 
account they are said to be put into snuff as a substi- 
tute for the Tonquin bean. The fruit is usually the 
size and form of the sour-sop, of a light green colour, 
with a snowy-white pulp and biack seeds. 

De Candolle, discussing the origin of this species, 
states that ‘the Cherimoyer is mentioned by Lamarck 
and Dunal as growing in Peru; but Feuillée, who 
was first to speak of it, says that it is cultivated. 
Humboldt and Bonpland saw it cultivated in Venezuela 
and New Granada; Martius in Brazil, where the seeds 
had been introduced from Peru, ‘The species is cultiv- 
ated in the Oape Verde Islands and on the coast 
of Guinea, Its American origin is evident. Olaude 
Gay says that the species have been cultivated in 
Chili from time immemorial. In conclusion, I consider 
it most probable that the species is indigenous in 
Ecuador, and perhaps in the neighbouring part of 
Peru.” 

A rough drawing of the fruit is given by Feuillée, 
Joun. des Obs., Vol. IL., p. 24, tab. 17; the leaves 
and flowers are figured in Bot. Mag., tab. 2011, under 
the name of Anona tripetala, Ait. The only recent 
figure intended to be given is by Rodigas in L’ Z/lustration 
Hovticole, N.S., pl. 568, but in colour and the absence 
of reticulations and of the subsquamate character 
inseparable from the Cherimoyer, this figure more 
nearly resembles that of the custard-apple (4, 
reticulata), 

The Cherimoyer is very commonia the mountains 
in Jamaica and it must have been introduced there 
many yearsago. It requires such sub-tropical conditions 
as are connected with # mean annual temperature, 
78° to 68° Fahr., an annual rainfall of about SO to 
100 inches, and a fairly rich soil, 

It is fairly abundant at Madeira, whence the fruit 
arrives in the autumn to the Wnoglish market. It is 
also found at St. Helena and on the coast of Guinea, 
and its introduction to the mountainous districts of 
Oeylon and India has now been assured. 

There is a tall plant under cultivation in the warm 
Economic House at Kew, but it has not flowered or 
fruited here. Specimens of Oherimoyer fruits are 
represented in the Kew Museums from Lima, presented 
by Sir Spencer St. John; from Botanical Department 
Jamaica, Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 1886; an 
a fruit grown at Wallington, Newcastle, presented by 
Sir W. Trevelyan. é 

Seed of the Oherimoyer in large quantities were 
sent from Jamaica to Ceylon, and in the report of 
the Director of the Botanical Gardens for the year 
1884 it is mentioned— fh 

“There is a good supply of seeding Oherimoyer 
trees available at Hakgalu. The fruit of this tree 
is considered to be far superior to the other species 
of the genus Anona (the custard-apple, sweet-sops, 
&e.), but the tree is adapted only to the bill climate 
in Ceylon.” : 

Diaz, in El Agricultor Venezolano, mentions that 
the fruit of the Cherimoyer is very much appreciated, 
and its taste very pleasant, specially jp cool districts 
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in the hills where the temperature suits it best. It 
is used for dessért, like the medlar, peach, &c., &c. 
The external portion of the husk is said to contain 
aw active acid. The pulp is employed as a medicine 
for the alleviation of inflamed ulcers and for the 
maturing of abscesses. The seeds ofall the species of 


this genus when reduced to powder are used for 
destroying insects. D. M. 
> 
INDIAN EXPERIENCES. 


Before entering upon my remarks on the Neilgherry 
Hills proper, I may be permitted to saya few words 
on a famous valley, which if not forming part of the 
plateau of the Neilgherry range, is situated at the 
foot of its north-western slopes and within its jurisdic- 
tion, The Coffee tree has been cultivated in this valley 
since the year 1842, and has always had a wide-spread 
reputation of being by far the finest Coffee-producing 
district of southern India. This tract is called the 
“Ouchterlony” Valley, from the fact that in 1842 the 
late Mr. James Ouchterlony, then a member of the 
Madras Civil Service, obtained from the Rajah of 
Nellumboor (who was at that time in possession of a 
vast extent of country lying at the base of the west 
and north-western slopes of the Neilgherries) some 
forty square miles of this valley, portions of which he 
subsequently resold for the purpose of Ooffee planting, 
the remainder being cultivated by himself. The history 
of Coffee planting in this wonderful and delightful 
valley of South India, from the year 1842 to the present 
time is, I venture to think, a deeply interesting one, 
as illustrating the sad fact of how tracts of magnificent 
and fertile virgin land may be permanently ruined 
from the combined influences of mismanagement, want 
of knowledge of the first principles of agriculture, and 
the thirst for immediate gain. 

As stated above, the valley lies at the foot of the 
north-western slopes of the Neligherry Mountains, and 
is surrounded on two sides by precipitous hornblendic 
gneiss rocks, the detrition of which in the course of 
ages has formed in the valley below «a soil of wonder- 
ful depth and richness. The elevation above the sea 
of this valley ranges from about 3,500 feet to 4,250 feet. 
The climate is therefore much more cool and agreeable 
than that of the neighbouring district of Wynaad. 
The rainfall, too, is very moderate, not exceeding 
perhaps an average of 75 inches per annum. With all 
these advantages therefore it is not surprising to find 
that the yield of Coffee for some years after the pur- 
chase of the tract by Mr. Ouchterlony frequently 
reached the enormous figure of 20 cwts. per acre, and 
this without manuring or any cultivation save the keep- 
ing of the plantations as clear of weeds as possible, 
and pruning in a variety of ways according to the 
caprice of the various superintendents. Some 4000 
acres of the valley are at the present time under culti- 
vation of Coffee in the hands of the Ouchterlony family, 
while other large areas are cultivated by others who had 
the good fortune to obtain land from the original pur- 
chaser. For twenty-five years at least this valley 
yielded excellent crops of Ooffee on an average, notwith- 
standing the unscientific and wasteful system that was 
adopted throughout the whole of that period, so deep 
and fertile was the soil worked upon and so favour- 
able the climate. But atime came at last when the 
Coffee tree began to show signs of loss of vigour and 
the want of something more in the way of support than 
merely the natural food to be found in the soil of the 
valley. The taking of larger crops of Coffee than the 
trees could well support the absence of systematic 
cultivation, and the varied and haphazard style of 
pruning adopted told their tale at Jast, and aroused 
the proprietors of the several properties to a sense of 
the absolute necessity of employing men trained in the 
art and practice of horticulture, and the adoption of 
measures having for their object a more rational sys- 
tem of cultivation, with a view to retrieving their fast- 
decaying fortunes. But all this was found to be too 
late; the evil had taken too deep ahold to be eradic- 
ated, with the consequence that, notwithstanding the 
expenditure of vast amounts of money and well-directed 
wbergy, the Coffee properties in the once-famous valley 
have tor a number of years been gradually decreasing 


in yield of berry and value, till at the present time 
considerable tracts of land, once covered with a mantle 
of magnificent Ooffee bushes, have been planted with 
Tea and Oinchona. 

It would he difficult to exaggerate the financial 
benefits that might have accrued to the proprietors of 
this particular portion of the Coffee districts of South 
India, if, from the first opening of the plantations, 
they had procured the services of well trained gardeners 
from England, say men of a certain age and experience, 
as superintendents, and younger men to work under 
them. This common-sense view of the matter, however, 
does not appear to have occurred to them, and men 
were engaged to perform the work of planting, and 
subsequent so-called cultivation, utterly ignorant of 
tbe first principles of agriculture or horticulture.* My 
first visit to the Valley was about the year 1864, on my 
way to Ootacamund. I stayed a few days in the neigh- 
bourhood with a friend, and had a good opportunity 
afforded me of visiting the different estates, and of 
seeing the various modes of pruning and cultivation 
being carried out at that time. Ifound that the late 
Mr. Ouchterlony had then, as general manager of his 
properties, an ex-captain of a Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company’s ship, with his fifth officer as an 
assistant, whilst the resident superintendents of the 
different plantations included not a single gardener or 
person in the slightest degree trained to, or in the 
possession in the faintest degree, of any kind of know- 
ledge relating to the cultivation of the land. These 
last individuals were made up of clerks, sailors, car- 
penters, ex-army officers and sergeants, doctors, and 
others of various professions. These men seemed to 
adopt styles of pruning and cultivation according to 
their various fancies, and not from any general rule 
set down by the manager. It was no surprise, there- 
fore, to find one plantation so pruned as to appear, 
from a little distance, very much like a brown grass 
hill, so ruthlessly were the unfortunate Coffee trees 
deprived of their branches, whilst on an adjoining estate 
the wood left on the trees produced a tangled mass to 
the entire exclusion of light and air. Some had the 
ground dug between the rows of trees toa depth of 6 
or 8 inches during the height of the dry season, destroy- 
ing innumerable fibrous roots in the process of turning 
over the huge clods, whilst others disturbed not the 
soil from one year’s end to another. Some buried the 
weeds in pits dug between the lines of the Ooftee plants 
several times a year as they were hoed up, 
whilst others never buried them at all, but left them 
on the surface of the ground to die. Some disbudded, 
or handled. as it was called, beavily during the rains, 
whilst others handled not at all, but performed the 
one yearly act of pruning with the knife during the 
dry season. Some there were who placed bone and 
other artificial manures at the rate of a half coconut 
shellful to each plant close around its stem, whilst 
others placed it further out, or where the feeders of 
the Coffee tree would be more likely to find it, and 
thus the work went on with the frequent change of 
superintendents introducing new systems, if they 
deserved the name, till, as I have already said 
the trees began totire of such treatment, grow sickly, 
and eventually give up bearing to a considerable ex- 
tent. In a letter from a friend dated January of 
this year, I am informed that the crop of Coffee 
just picked from the 4000 acres in the hands of 
the Ouchterlony family only amounted to 350 tons, 
or 12 cwt. per acre; so that allowing the moderate 
sum of 30,000rs. or £3000 on account of working 
expenses for the year, and 21,000rs., or £2100, for 
value of crop, this leaves a deficit of 9000rs., or £900 
on the year’s labour, and there seems to be no prob- 
ability of the planter in this valley ever being able 
to reverse this state of things in the future, no matter 
how high and liberal the cultivation may be that is 
adopted, seeing that the Hemileia vastatrix, or leaf 
disease, is now added to the long list of evils to which 
the unfortunate Coffee shrub has been subjected.— 
Prantrer.—Journal of Horticulture. 


* The animus of all this is evident. Men with fair 
education soon acquire all the practical knowledge re- _ 
quired,—p, ay 
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HINTS ON ANNATTO OULTURE. 


The export of dried annatto seeds from Oeylon 
and the West Indies, principally Jamaica, has 
lately assumed such proportions that the value has 
fallen to a level which can scarcely render the 
gathering of the seed remunerative. But concurrently 
with the low value and superabundant supply of 
seed there exists a steady if not a large demand 
for Brazilian, or so-called Para roll annatto, which 
is worth, if good, about 1s. 8d. per lb. in first hand. 
The supply of the latter variety, as of many articles 
for which we depend upon the natives of the 
American tropics, is subject to frequent interrup- 
tions, and it sometimes occurs that no Brazilian an- 
natto is obtainable for considerable periods. 

Wxcluding Brazilian annatto there are two im- 
portant sources from which the article is drawn, 
viz., the French West Indian settlements and the 
British East and West Indies. French Indian aunatto 
is usually shipped to Bordeaux and Havre, and 
istributed thence over Europe, while the British 
Oolonies mostly ship their produce to England and 
to the United States. 


In French Guayana, or Cayenne, as it is commonly 
called, and the French West Indian island of 
Guadeloupe, the culture and preparation of annatto 
forms a recognised branch of industry, to which 
much attention is paid, and which is an important 
source of revenue to its promoters. It is stated 
that on Guadeloupe alone there are no less than 
forty-eight annatto plantations, covering an area of 
528 hectares, and employing 1,044 labourers, The 
yield is a somewhat uncertain one, but the industry 
is apparently increasing; for while in 1870—379,400 
kilos. were exported, the shipments for 1883 show 
a total of no less than 700,500 kilos. In Cayenne 
the annatto plantations are said to number no 
fewer than 563, covering 1,783 hectares, and yield- 
ing about 450,000 kilos prepared annatto annually. 
Notwithstanding complaints which have often been 
made about the adulteration to which French annatto is 
subjected, that variety appears tocommand a fairly 
steady sale. A common way of preparing it is said to 
be as follows :—The seeds, when taken from the pod 
are covered with hot water and thoroughly stirred, 
in order to separate the red colouring material—- 
which forms the only really valuable portion—from 
the white core of the seed. After some days the 
mixture is passed through a sieve, which retains the 
now valueless seeds. Itis then subjected to ferment- 
ation for another week, evaporated to a semi-liquid 
condition, and moulded in square cakes. These cakes, 
which are brown externally and reddisk or yellowish 


inside, are dried in the shade and sent to the 
market, packed in banana leaves. The American 
Indians have a way of separating the colouring 


matter from the seeds by rubbing the latter be- 
tween their oiled hands, and annatto thus obtained 
is much esteemed by artists as a colouing material, 
although it is rarely met with on the Huropean 
markets, the Indians preparing it rather for decor- 
ating their own bodies than for commercial purposes. 
In Guadeloupe, we understand, an improved process 
of preparing annatto has been found to answer well. 
$ consists simply in soaking the seed in cold instead 
of in hot water, passing the mixture through a 
sieve and drying it in the shade, without recourse 
to artificial heat. When evaporated to dryness, the 
residue is ground in a spice-mill. The aunatto 
manufactured by this treatment is said to be five 
times as rich in colouring matter as that made by 
the hot-water process. The Brazilian annatto, which 
is chiefly brought into commerce by way of Pari, 
is mostly prepared by Indians in the Amazon valley ; 
but although the tree, or rather shrub, is very 
lentiful around the Indian villages, and produces 
rait almost all the year round, the indolent habits 
of the natives render a regular supply almost out of 
the question. In Jamaica, St. Lucia, and other British 


ossessions in the West Indies the annatto plant 
ourishes luxuriantly o to an altitude of two 
thousand feet; but although it bas been partly 


propagated by cultivation, there do not appear to 
be in the British Oolonies any regular plantations 
of the shrub, and in order to encourage the industry, 
a recent Kew Bulletin has been devoted to the 
subject. Annatto is exported from the British 
possessions mainly in the form of cured seeds, of 
which Jamaica shipped 369,284 lb. in 1886. Dr. 
Macfadyen in his work on “ The Flora of Jamaica” 
gives the following account of the method formerly 
used there :— 

**Annatto is collected by pouring boiling water on 
the seeds in any convenient vessel. After stirring 
the whole, the water, with the farina suspended 
in it, is poured off, and this is repeated till only 
the naked seeds are left. The water, after some 
time, is finally poured off, leaving the snuatto, 
which has settled at the bottom. The addition ot 
an acid is said to hasten the process. The sediment 
is afterwards placed in shallow vessels and dried by 
evaporation in the shade. When it has acquired 2, 
proper consistence it is made into cakes or balls, 
and after being thoroughly dried is in a fit state to 
be sent to market.” 

From this description. it will be seen that the 
usual method of preparing annatto has been sub- 
stantially the same in all parts of the West Indies, 
and the circumstance that recently the unprepared 
seeds have been exported from the British Colonies 
to such a large extent 1s probably due to the facts 
that prepared annatto, when imported into the 
United States, the principal customer for the article, 
pays a heavy duty, whereas the seeds, being classi- 
fied as raw material, are free. Oonsidering,; bow- 
ever, the enormous difference in price between the 
seeds and well-prepared roll or paste, there can be 
little doubt that a practical system of annatto pre- 
paration might eventually become a not inconsiderabio, 
though necesssarily a minor source of revenue to 
the colonial planter. The most rational process of 
extracting and preparing annatto, and the one which 
it would probably best pay planters fo adopt seems 
to be that of Leblond. It consists of simply wash- 
ing the seeds until they are entirely deprived of 
their colouring matter, to precipitate the latter by 
means of vinegar or lemon-juice, to boil if up in 
the ordinary manner, and to drain it in bags, as 
is done with indigo. Dyers who have used annatto 
prepared by Leblond’s process state that its colouring 
power is at least four times in excess of that of 
ordinary commercial annatto, that it is required less 
solvent, gave less trouble in the copper, and furnished 
sopurer colour, 

In Ceylon annatto is now very largely grown. 
It is supposed that the plant, which is undoubtedly 
of American origin, was introduced into the islaud 
by the Dutch colonists, who have also acclimatised 
it in Java whence shipments are now frequently ! 
warded to Europe. In Ceylon the annatto plant is 
grown up to an altitude of 3,000 feet, but it flourishes 
best in low-lying districts. Moist, warm situations, 
with an average temperature of 7a> to S0- F. 
appeur to suit it best, and an abuodant rainfall 
is a sine qué non for its success. The plant can 
be easily propagated from the seed, which should 
be cleansed from its colouring material by means of 
tepid water, and dried in the shade. The seed may 
be placed in beds at distances of about four inches, 
and covered } inch deep with earth. ‘The sowings 
may be protected by covering them with banana 
leaves, and should be kept moist. When the plants 
have attained a height of about 6 or 8 inches they 
may be transplanted, during the rainy season, at 
distances of from 10 to 20 feet apart. ‘The plants 
usually commence to yield froit in the third year 
of their growth. Cattle, horses, or goats «lo not 
ent the leaves, so that billy pasture lands may with 
advantage be selected for avunatto-plantin 

In a recent report on annatto by the 
States Consul at Varad, it 1s stated that the plant 
should be grown in full sunshine, but this view « 
not tally with that of other authorities, who ager: 
that the plant grows best in shaded places. The cul 
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ture requires very little care, and entails scarcely any 
expense, so that if the price of the seeds or paste 
should not be renumerative, little is lost by simply 
le.ving the crop ungathered. Messrs. Fulwood & 
Bland, and S. G. Clements & Oo., who are 
among the principal consumers of annatto, have 
given it as their opinion that annatto cultivation 
would be found to pay best if the Ceylon and 
Jamaica planters did not sbip the seeds to this 
country, but only the prepared article, which should 
be manufactured with the utmost care, and might, 
in that case, speedily drive the French Indian 
annatto from the market. The seeds, if shipped at 
all, might be sent tothe United States, where they 
can be imported duty free. Messrs. Clements & Co. 
mention that some time ago they purchased, through 
a firm of London brokers, some exceptionally fine 
annatto paste prepared in Ceylon, but subsequent 
lots received from that quarter showed a falling-off 
in quality, and upon inquiring for paste of the accust- 
omed high standard, they were informed by their 
brokers that it was all shipped to America, where as 
much as 3s. 6d, per lb. was paid for it—a price which 
probably includes the duty. 

The employment of annatto is considerable, although 
systematic cultivation on too extensive a scale 
would soon cause a glut in the market. Its chief 
use is as a colouring material for cheese, and 
butter, for which purpose it is well adapted (sup- 
posing these articles should be coloured at all), by 
reason of its innocuous character. We have heard 
it stated that a pound of annatto prepared by 
the cold-water process mentioned above is suffieient 
to colour 1,200 lb. of cheese Probably a large 
quantity of annatto also finds employment in the 
American butterine industry. In Spanish-speaking 
countries, annatto is employed to impart colour and 
flavour to chocolate, soups, and rice, and the seeds, 
leaves, and roots of the plant are also used as 
condiments, dyeing materials, and, medicinally, as 
a tebrifuge. Another use of annatto is as a dyeing 
material for cotton, silk, calico, and woollen fabrics 
to which it imparts a beautiful yellow hue, but it 
is said that the colour does not last. Annatto is 
mixed with yellow dyes in order to give them an 
orange shade. The addition of an alkali increases 
its solubility, and it is therefore generally mixed 
with at least its own weight of potash.—Chemist and 
Druggist. 

a 

A new use for the tobacco plant has been dis- 
Govered in England. Its stems and waste, it is 
claimed, are equal to linen rags in the manufacture 
of paper. In that country tobacco waste costs less 
than $10 a ton, while linen rags are quoted at $55. 
There is no expense in assorting the former, and 
very little shrinkage, as against a loss of one-third 
of rags. The yearly tobacco waste is estimated by 
the census report of Hngland at from 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 pounds. We cannot give the figures for 
the waste in this country, but compared with the 
above they must be immense, and the discovery, of 
this new use for the refuse of the tobacco plant is 
of the greatest importance to us, as we manu.acture 
a very large proportion of the paper supply of the 
world.—Indian Agriculturist. 

Tue Campnon '1RADu ov Formoss.—The American 
Consul at Amoy, in his last report, states that the 
statistics of the Chinese Customs authorities in 
Vormosa indicate a constant dimunition in the 
production of crude camphor during the past two 
ye rs, and the early extinction of that industry in 
the island. ince the termination of the Franco- 
Chinese wat Iormosa has been made a separate 
province and placed under the jurisdiction of a 
Governor-General, who has instituted many new 
taxes. Among his other fiscal measures is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly of the camphor industry, which 
seems Jikely to hasten its extinction, The mono- 
10 y, the Consnl says, appears to be a revival of 


the old ‘‘co-hong”’ system, and a restriction upon 
the foreign trade of Formosa, so far as the article 
camphor is concerned. Some intelligent foreigners 
regard this as but the first step by the natiye 
authorities to similar Government monopolies in 
other and more important articles of industry and 
trade that might cause irreparable injury to foreign 
commercial interests connected with the trade of 
Formosa—such, for instance, as the tea and sugar 
trade.—London Times. 


Incrzesasep Consumption or Tza in Brrrarm.— 
In a paper read before the British Association, the 
great writer on statistics, Mr. Giffen, accounted for 
the fact that the percentage of improvement in the 
past decade had fallen when compared with the 
two previous decades, by stating that when a 
country got near the top, her rate of progress must 
necessarily become slower. Amongst the articles 
enumerated as showing a decreased rate of ad- 
vance in consumption was tea. But as regards this 
article a turn for the better must have again com- 
menced, for in the Report of the British Customs 
for 1886, an increase of duties collected out of 
proportion to the increase in population (the latter 
at the rate of 1,000 per diem) is accounted for 
as entirely due to the increased quantities of tea 
cleared for home consumption. This is an import- 
ant and encouraging fact to put against the pessi- 
mist views we occasionally hear uttered as to the 
early prospect of tea being overdone and becoming 
a drug in the market. There should be no relax- 
ation in the study of due economy in production 
and manufacture, but encouragement is to be de- 
rived from the fact that the use of tea is largely 
increasing and that the process is likely to be 
continued. 


OBsERYATIONS oN Coconut CuLTiIvarton.—Some 
persons heap rubbish &c. at the foot of trees and 
get good results for a time. By heaping rubbish 
at the foot of a tree, the stem gives off a number 
of adventitious roots, which feed on the loose new 
soil. Then the action of the proper roots gets 
diminished, This process will be all right while the 
heap of soil can be preserved round the stem. 
But it is liable to be washed down by the rain, 
and by that means the delicate adventitious roots 
dry up and become useless. A digging up round 
a tree could be done easily. In digging round a 
tree we must be careful not to cut off roots very 
near the stem, as then their functions will be 
stopped for a long time. I have lately seen a piece 
of coconut property where some of the trees looked 
very sickly and the leaves were dropping. On 
inquiring as to the cause I found that the trees 
have been dug round recently and the roots cut 
very near the stem. In digging round trees I 
think about 14 foot from the stem should be left 
without disturbance. and the trench should be dug 
six to eight feet deep and as wide as possible, the 
wider the better. Others might have found by 
practice suitable dimensions for digging round trees ; 
but I can say that this method is very effective. 
After digging round the trees and the soil being 
removed, the length of time the trenches are left 
without covering varies very much among different 
individuals. Some tie cattle or put manure and 
cover the trenches, two or three days after their 
being dug out. But I think if the trenches can 
be left without replacing the soil for a month or 
so, it will be very useful, as by that time at- 
mospheric agencies would haye turned a great deal 
of dormant plant-food into an active state. I know 
of some persons who are ignorant of scientific rea- 
sons, dig round their trees and leave them fora 
month or two and replace the soil without adding 
any manure and getting good results,—W.A.D.8. — 
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TRA TASTING AND IMPROVED MANUFAC- 
TURE. 
By Mr. A. M. Ger. _ 5 i 
(A Paper read at a Meeting, of the Dimbula Planters 
Association, 17th Sept. 1887.) 


TEA LASTING. 

Tt will, I fear, be somewhat difficult to render my 
Paper interesting as well as instructive on tea tast- 
ing proper, but still I shall try my best. 

f may claim for my brother ‘ea Tasters that ours 
is not altogether a mushroom creation, though it may 
not be one of the noble professions. There is no 
doubt that the Chinese (the pioneers of tea) always 
taste their teas before submitting them to foreign 
competition in order to test their value, and they are 
as good if not better judges than the professional 
Chaazse or tea taster (derived from the Chinese word 
Cha). Shipments of tea in any quantity first commenc- 
ed aboutthe year 1835 and hence arose the need for the 
tea taster to be able to decide which were the best 
kinds of teas for the English market. It is not so absol- 
utely a matter of necessity that the tea taster in 
Ohina should ‘taste’ his teas. The China teas 
have an aroma on the dry leaf by which you are in 
a great many instances able to decide the value, 
Bearing on this an amusing story is told of a 
Hankow Chaazse. When the new season's black leat 
teas arrive at the shipping port of Hankow there 
used to be great anxiety displayed by foreign buyers 
to get the first samples of the new teas, Some of 
the new teas were brought down from the interior 
during the course of the night, and in order to “ secure 
the early worm” the buyer arranged to have the 
samples sent in before daylight, of course lamp or 
candle light would be most deceptive for the purposes 
of examination, but the tea taster said: Maskee taste, 
maskee looksee, if cansmell’em, then can buy. (Maskee- 
never mind.) ; 

Tea tasting may bedescribed as the art of being able 
to discriminate not only between good and bad tea but 
after a time to detect which are the kinds most suit- 
able for the London market. Ihave no doubt of course 
that several of you gentlemen interchange samples, 
but say for instance that you have got a set of 
standard samples to live up to, as it were—then 
comes the trouble when you have finished your day’s 
make. How can you be sure that your teas are 
equal to the standards. After the teas are graded 
it will not be difficult to have some idea as to whether 
your own teas are up to the samples as far as ap- 
pearance goes, but unless you are able to taste tea 
you will still be very much in the dark. Say that 
your standards are strong, full flavoury teas, how can 
be know that your day’s make is the same. A know- 
edge of tea tasting will enable you to test this, I 
honestly do not think that a tea taster can be self 
taught. He requires someone to point out the 
different flavours most suitable for the trade. One tea 
may be malty, another pungent, another thin but of an 
extremely delicate flavour, another strong and coarse. 
This latter characteristic does not of course come 
under the heading of fine teas, but from a buyer's 

int of view it may be by no means a tea that 
ould be avoided at a certain price. The teas to be 
avoided are those which are thin, raw or much burnt. 
A tea taster ought to be able to say without tast- 
ing after looking at the infusions and the liquors 
whether the tea is good or not. A bright, coppery 
colour and all the leaves of an even colour, together 
with « bright, red liquor and yellowing towards the 
sides of the cup is an almost certain indication of 
tea, whereas a dull unattractive liquor with 

lack or brown infusions almost invariably indicates 
® common undesirable tea. Perhaps jit may be in- 
teresting to describe the entire process of tea tast- 
ing for the benefit of those of my hearers who, 
though they may have tasted teas in a neighbour's 
factory, have not commenced making tea themselves 
and see no necessity for starting a Tea Tasting Room 
The embryo tea taster having duly furnished himself 
with perhaps a dozen tasting pots and cups, scales, 
sandglass and spittoon, places his pots and cups in a 
row on bis tasting table and proceeds to weigh up 
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the same quantity of tea into each pot. During 
this time the kettle has been put on, soft not hard 
water should be used. In order to ensure a good 
tasting great care should be taken that the kettle boils 
as this is half the battle. The sandglass should be 
turned to run 5 to 6 minutes before the teas are turned 
out into the cups. After letting them drain for a 
little while the tea taster should go down his rows of 
pots and takivg off the lids carefully note the aroma, 
in his own mind, or better still on paper, of each tea. 
Doubtless he will not be able to describe it, but he 
may recognize the same aroma on another tea. Then 
let him reverse the lids showing the infused leaves. 
He had better then examine each sample of the 
leaf and write down ona piece of paper the description 
of the tea, whether broken orange pekoe, broken pekoe, 
pekoe, pekoe souchong, souchong, congou, pekoe dust, 
or ordinary dust, with any peculiarity or characteristic 
he may detect, and in the same way with the liquors, 
carefully putting down what strikes him, whether the 
teas are burnt, sour, thin, strong, flavoury or pungent, 
I do not think it will be out of place to mention 
that in my system of teaching by correspondence 
which I am carrying out, I send my pupils a set of 
samples twice a week and get them to taste the teas 
themselves and send me their report which, having 
previously tasted the teas myself, I check by a report 
of my own and return their own as well for comparison, 
IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 

I need hardly, I think, go into the question of manu- 
facture generally. All you gentlemen know it more 
or less thoroughly, but 1 may be able perhaps to give 
a few hints which you may think useful. 

Out of the various stages or processes that the 
green leaf has to go through after arriving at the 
actory none in my opinion is more important than 
a good wither and yet how difficult it is to get it 
in cold, rainy weather such as we have had. After 
a good wither, the green leaf receives the action 
of the roller more easily. The question of the length 
of time for rolling has been much debated, but I 
think # of an hour for the Ist roll and then sift 
out the small leaf in the usual way and roll the 
large leaf for another 4 hour or so and again sift 
out, which will slightly increase your percentage of 
pekoe tips, and then roll again for a third time, about 
20 minutes. This will soften any hard, coarse leaves 
you may mect with. The length of time required 
for a good ferment must be left to the direction of 
the tea maker, but I thivk there is a danger at the 
present time of underfermenting in order to give 
purgensy ; but it must not be forgotten that leaf which 

as not gone through the full chemical process is 
not so ely to keep. Proper fermentation, the leaf 
being a bright coppery colour, gives strength and pung- 
ency combined, whereas you sacrifice your strength 
by under fermenting. 

As to the question of firing I would advise most 
strongly rather go to theextreme of overfiring than 
underfiring. An imperfectly fired tea will not keep, 
the liqnor tastes thin and dull, but an_ overfired 
tea with a slight suspicion of being burnt will not 
unfrequently lose the fire during the voyage home and 
the flavour will develop. 

It must also not be forgotten that the grocer at home 
has to keep his teas and he soon spots the kinds whith 
have the best keeping properties and after all we 
have to study not only the original buyers of our teas 
in London but the retailer who eventually comes in 
contact with the consumer. 

As regards sorting, the three principal grades of 
broken pekoe, pekoe and pekoe souchong seem most 
in favour with the home trade, unassorted having for 
tle time at all events gone out of fashion. In con- 
clusion I would caution you as to using too fine sieves 
for your grading. The cooly, in order to got as much 
tea to passover through the meshes, is apt to smash 
and bruise the leaf against the wires and in conse- 


quence the leaf becomes grey; rather use the next 
largest to what you ordinarily do and sieve quickly 
breaking up your rough leaves withacutter. I need not 
refer to the marketable sizes of each grade of your 
break, bat the larger you can make each grade the 


greater the compotition you will obtain iu London. 
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If not detaining you too long, I think that the follow- 
ing account of the process of Oolong making may not 
be uninteresting. Oolongs are, as you are doubtless 
aware, exported from Ohina to America in consider- 
able quantities. The tea when manufactured is of a 
brown and yellow colour, and for the finest teas the 
liquoris a pale, straw colour with an extremely delicate 
but pungent liquor. The coarser kinds have a reddish 
liquor, and are strong and rough flavoured. 

Early inthe year I wrote to a friend of mine in 
China who is largely engaged in the making of Oolongs 
and shipping them to America and he gave me the follow- 
ing account of the way the teas were manufactured :— 

When the export of Ceylon teas reaches, as it may 
doinafew years’ time, to 50 miilionlb, an additional 
outlet for your teas may be found not only useful but 
amatter of vital necessity. I will now read you what 
my friend says onthe subjectof Oolong making. 

“ T can only hope that you will forgive my negligence 
in not at least acknowledging your letter, With re- 
gard to Oolong making, it is very simple indeed. 

“1. Hyvery 10 days when the new flushes make their 
appearance, leaves are picked say early in the morning 
and during the day from the tea bushes and are 
brought down to the factory in baskets, 

“2, The baskets of tea leaves are then turned out 
on to large, round trays, and if the sun is out the 
trays are often exposed for a short time only, and 
whilst exposed a man or two (for as many as are re- 
quired according to the number of trays) place their 
hands under the leaves and toss them into the air 
for 10 minutes and more. Sometimes they toss the whole 
of the tea in the tray up in the air catching the 
leaves again. This I call the natural absorbing pro- 
cess, or natural but rather hurried mode of withering 
the leaves. After tossing the leaves in the air for 
some time the trays and contents are placed on bamboo 
stands indoors, and during the morning and fternoon 
the same process of tossing and separating the leaves 
in the airis frequently repeated. It is net necessary 
to sun dry at all. Very often in rainy weather the 
absorbing goes on indoors in the way described, and 
in the course of the afternoon the leaves are ready 
to pass through the next process. 

‘3, When theleaves have had the moisture they 
contain gradually absorbed, and look drier than in 
their natural state and of lighter colour, then the 
pan-frying process must be gone through. The pans 
are all circular iron pans—regular Ohinese cooking 
pans—about 3 feet in diameter and a foot deep. 
These pans are fitted into an earthen or brick 
wall or fireplace and under the convex side of the 
pan is fitted a fireplace. The pans are heated sufiici- 
ently strong to allow of your passing a handful of 
leaves into the coacave pan very rapidly. You must 
arrange on the right side of the pan to have a basket 
of leaves partly withered by absorbing process. And 
on the left hand side of the pan you must have 
a smooth board, take care the board is scentless. 
You take a handful of leaves throw them into the 
pan and instantly give them a roll with the palm of 
your hand and pass them out on to the board when 
another man must give them a rapid twist by pass- 
ing the palm of his hand over the fired leaves. 
When the green leaves are thrown into the hot pan 
they fry like anything else would, and whilst going 
through the instantaneous frying process the hand 
must give them a roll or twist; if this is not done 
very rapidly the teas will be overfired and will have 
a burnt, coarse flavour, and perhaps the quality will be 
taken out of the tea if they are choice flavoured, 


Well, after passing the leaves once through 
the pan and twisting them by a roll of the 
hand on the board they have once more to 


be pitched into the pans and passed through 
as rapidly as before and once more twisted 
on the board, ‘The make and twist will all depend 
on the care taken in this process. Itis not necessary 
that the green leaf when thrown into the pan should 
come out a totally black leaf in oolongs. Part of the 
leaf after frying might be black and another part 
yellow or golden coloured, which colours are liked 
in America, but if you fry for the London market 
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the darker the leaf the better. The only thing is 
you must not try the juices too long in the pan and take 
care the pan is not too hot, but still hot enough 
to frizzle the leaves, 

“4, After passing through the pan fires and under- 
going a twisting process by hand rolling, the teas 
must then be put through the basket firing process. 
In a large building, tiled-roofed and enclosed by walls 
having only doors and ventilators high up on the 
walls, also a roof ventilator or two so made that the 
hot air can escape, but no rain can enter, you dig 
round holes in the floor say 2 feet deep and 24 feet 
in diameter, and you put brick sides in the interior 
of the holes just as if you were building a small 
brick chimney, Thenraise above the ground of the 
building, each brick-hole about one foot more, and your 


a are complete. A row of them will look like 
is 
— a: 
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Recollect that the holes bricked all round must be 
2 feet deep below and 1 foot abovethe ground. You 
can have, as I have,as many as 250 fires in one 
room, but if you only want to try iton a small scale 
one or two fires will do. We will suppose the fire 
holes are made, then the next thing you will require 
is a cylindrical shaped basket 24 feet wide, same 
size as fireholes or a little larger and 3 feet high. 
Something like this ghost of a basket, which will 
show you also the sieve which rests midway down: 
the basket and on which the tea is placed.” y 


= 
io 


8 feet high, 2} feet in diameter. 


ng A 

The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I am sure we all 
most heartily thank Mr. Gepp for having come 
here at a sacrifice of considerable time and expense, 
to deliver a lecture to which we all must have 
paid the greatest attention. J, therefore, propose 
that we tender him a cordial vote of thanks. 

Mr. Corram: It is mentioned in that paper that 
the pans are made of iron, May I say that the 
pans in Assam and Japan are made of copper? They 
are generally made of copper: I never saw one 
of iron. ? 

‘Mr. Gurr: I have seen them myself, the copper 
ones; but the tea-firing pans in China are always 
of iron. 

Mr. Corram: That would only raise the question 
which would be the better-— iron or copper pans ? 
I think in a country like this, copper would be the 
better because it is not liable to rust. 

Mr.Gure: Theaction of the copper gives us green 
leaf. The iron pans are only used with regard 
to making Oolong tea. 

Mr. Corram: Then do you think Oolong would 
be likely to form another kind of tea, if you us 
copper pans? 
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Mr. Srycnarr seconded the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gepp, which was carried with applause. 
———_—_—_——___———_ 


PLANTING IN MAURITIUS. 
(From the Mercantile Record, Aug. 26th.) 

Tis WeratrHer AND THE Cror.—Most of the mills 
which: had commenced manipulating, have been 
obliged to stop working, to begin again in the be- 
ginning of September; the canes not having yet 
arrived at full maturity. There hag been received 
into the Town stores up to 20th instant about the 
same quantity of sugar as last year up to the same 
date; but it is probable that the next report will 
show a less amount as compared with that of last 
year, on account of the suspension of work to which 
we have just alluded. 

VantutA.—The market is always in the same 
situation and entirely bare of vanilla of good to fine 
quality. A few lots of inferior sorts were sold from 
R12 to Ri4 per kilo. The cropping is pushed on 
with great activity and, should the weather con- 
tinue to be favourable to the preparation, we may 
expect the new crop to appear on the market in 
the latter part of next month. As we mentioned 
in our last, the outturn of the present crop will 
be superior in quantity to that of last year. 


“CHINA AND JAPAN TEA EXPORTS. 


Those of our planting readers who are un- 
acquainted with the exceptional character of the 
London tea trade, will naturally be surprized, that 
the prospects of an important decrease in this sea- 
son’s supply of China tea to England is having so 
little effect on fhe home market. 

The fact is that a prospect which would have 
led to great excitement in the markets of other 
commodoties of general consumption has no effect 
on that for tea, owing to the trade being almost 
exclusively in the hands of the wholesale dealers 
and exporters. 

No speculation in tea can take place with any 
chance of a profitable result: a speculator can of 
course buy as much as he likes at the public sales 
which are open to every one, but he cannot re-sell 
his purchases in the same way, because each lot 
he buys is known to the dealers and is ‘ tabooed”’ 
by them. 

He cannot re-sell to the retailers, for they, like 
the publicans, are under the thumbs of the capital- 
ists from whom they buy on credit. 

An outside speculator can only re-sell by private 
sale to the wholesale dealers or exporters, and they 
take care that he does not get much benefit from 
any advance in prices. 

peculators therefore keep clear of the tea market, 
but if they think well of prospects and wish to 
have a gamble in it, they can “bull”? Indian Tea 
Companies’ shares to their hearts’ content. 

Owing to the “Sauve qui peut” way in which 
Indian and China merchants rush their imports on the 
market the game is left in the hands of the wholesale 
dealers, and by the end of the year nearly the 
whole of the undelivered portion of the fndian 
and China supply for the following six months will 
be in their possession ! 

They will then probably begin to draw attention 
to the statistical position of China tea, and to 
enable them to work off their bonded stocks in a 
satisfactory manner will not object to pay higher 
prices for the dribblets which will be arriving at 
the tail end of the season. 

The number of retailers who have capital or 
credit enough to be independent of the wholesale 
dealers is increasing so rapidly that it is just 


possible the hands of the wholesale dealers may 
be forced (if there has been no important recovery 
in the shipments) when the China exports begin 
as in ordinary years to indicate that the season 
is drawing to a close; and we may see a more 
decided improvement in the market than has been 
the case since the fact and cause of the decreased 
shipments were known in London. The co-operative 
stores and large retailers have got the thin end 
of the wedge into the preserves of the monopolists, 
and we hope in time the trade will be left more 
to its natural course than it now is. 

The importers in the interests of the producers 
should do all they can to facilitate retail buyimg at 
auction: butinstead of doing so they are allowing 
without remonstrance the wholesale dealers to make 
it even more difficult for the retailer to buy at public 
sales, by increasing the size of the lots or sam- 
pling breaks. 

The wholesale dealers, during their thirty years’ 
innings, have become wealthy and powertul, they 
will probably make a splendid coup out of their 
autumn purchases, because if the stock of 
China tea at the end of the year is_ thirty 
million pounds or more below that at the 
end of last year, it will not be a matter of 
so much indifference to the blender, as the pros- 
pect of it apparently is. 

There is of course just the possibility, though 
it is now very improbable that the arrivals at the 
shipping ports, instead of decreasing as usual, will 
be double what they were last year during September, 
October and November, and ultimately there may 
not be any large deficiency in this season’s supply 
of China tea. 

A few weeks more will, however, decide the 
question. In the meantime, the receipts at the 
shipping ports continue to fall off, and the ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom are now 36% 
million pounds less than last year up to the Sth 
instant, as will be seen by the subjoined re- , 
turns. When we wrote on this subject a fortnight 
ago the decrease was 32? millions of pounds. 
This continued decrease in the shipments was 
known in London fourteen days ago and the market 
is not affected by it, butuntilthe end of the year 
it will suit the book of the trade to pooh-pooh 
and make light of the possibility of a decrease of 
30 to 40 millions of pounds in the supply of 
Chinese tea having any efiect on prices. 

There is an increase in the stock at Foochow of 
about a million pounds compared with the last 
returns, but there is no increase at Hankow or 


Shanghai. 
Exports from Ohina and Japan to 
England «1887-8 68,766,266 
” ” Ff .-. 1886-7 105,556,994 
” > » + 1885-6 101,914,457 
” ” », United States,.1887-8 29,151,355 
” ” ” ” ..-1886-7 35,850,971 
” ” » 3»  ++-1885-6 30,850,701 
” ” » Australian 
Colonies ...1887-8 18,625,515 
” ” ” ” --- 1886-7 16,127,755 
” ” ” »  +1885-6 15,044,803 
» ” ” Continent 
of Europe...1887-8 12,631,452 
” ” »” 9) «1886-7 7,594,059 
” ” ” »  +1885-6 §,143,734 
a 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


(Translated for the Straits Times.) 
Torthe present the Government has no intention 
of giving up the compulsory coffee cultivation 
in Java. So from this being the case, its con- 
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tinuance for an indefinite period is taken for 
granted, by the publication of a regulation, codi- 
fying all the rules and enactments bearing upon 
the subject. Every native cultivator, save priests, 
headmen, and officials within the coffee districts 
are bound each to plant and look after tifty cof- 
fee trees. They must themselves pick the berries 
and prepare them formarket. The produce must be 
delivered to the Government at a fixed price. In 
these districts the produce of coffee trees planted by 
the people of their own accord, becomes liable to 
compulsory delivery to Government. In any case, 
the cultivators get a price far below the mar- 
ket value. With short crops the money they get 
becomes utterly disproportionate to the work per- 
formed on the plantations. The Minister for the 
Colonies comforts them with the assurance that he 
will not allow them to die of hunger in case the 
crop proves short. This is somewhat encouraging 
to them. A good shepherd shears his sheep but 
does not flay them. 

The Surabaya Cowrant reports the arrival there of 
a heavy consignment of the Borneo cane now coming 
into prominence for enormous yields of sugar. The 
consignments come to the order of Fraser Haton 
and Company. They were soon forwarded to the 
estates in the neighbourhood. The next season 
will show the result. Large stretches of land have 
already been planted with these canes of promise. 
In West Java, disease is prevalent among indigen- 
ous cane. 

The new enactment regularising the compulsory 
Government coffee cultivation in Java, is not ex- 
pected to improve matters much, from the difficulty 
of finding available land within easy distance of 
the villages. By law, no cultivator may be com- 
pelled to till coffee land beyond four miles from 
his home. The Government is not likely to get 
all the coffee the Javanese are forced to grow, 
The high prices now ruling prove too strong a 
temptation to pilfering. Government coffee finds its 
way into the hands of Chinese and others, who 
pay the cultivators twice the price the State gives 
them. In any case, the compulsery cultivation of 
coffee by the natives, however counter if may 
run to modern ideas is merely a labour tax which 
the State is as fully entitled to impose as a money 
one. Among people not flush of cash, taxation 
in labour proves a financial expedient admitting of 
revenue being drawn from the population without 
driving them into the clutches of money lenders, 
to whom they will infallibly have recourse under a 
ready money revenue demand. 

The Surabaya Oouwrant says that this year’s 
Government Jaya coffee crop, will hardly total 
300,000 piculs. In one district the yield has 
shrunk from 24,000 piculs two years ago to 2,100 
this year. These figures augur a further rise in 


price. 
———_$_——— 


InDIAN AND Ceyton Trea AvERAGH.—Messrs. Walker, 
Lambe and Oo. in their monthly Indian and Ceylon 
tea report of September Ist, say:—“ The good as- 
sortment of teas offered this month has stimulated 
the market and resulted in very satisfactory sales to 
both growers and importers. The prices realised for the 
finest parcels have beenexcessive but latterly alittle 
irregularity in the bidding has been noticeable, and later 
invoices of favourite marks have hardly kept up their 
previous quality. Medium teas have been in good de- 
mand, and Pekoe Souchongs and Souchongs with good 
liquor have advanced steadily till within the last few 
days. Common teas are neglected and sell at low rates. 
The quality of Dooars and Terai invoices has fallen 
off, but from Assam good useful parcels are now com- 
ing forward, The Sylhet teas are still poor. During 
the present weck the sales have become much heavier, 

nd with the large supplies at hand the market is 


likely to be tested. In China tea, however, there is a 
distinct recovery from the lowest prices established, 
which may in a measure assist our market. Ovylons 
have been in full supply this month, and sold readily 
at hardening rates. The advance has been in good 
teas, tippy Broken Pekoes and Pekoe Souchongs from 
10d to ls being much sought after. Even at today’s 
quotations, however, they offer excellent value, a fact 
fully appreciated by the Trade as evidenced by the rapid 
deliveries. August Public Sales, 1887—68,506 Indian, 
26.201 Ceylon.—H. g& C. Mail. 

Corrrr In Java.—It will be seen from the 
Netherlands Indian news extracted in another 
column from the Straits Times that the Dutch 
Government, so far from giving up compulsory 
cultivation of coffee in Java, have published a 
new regulation which continues the system in- 
definitely. What the opinions of the Java papers 
on this subject are will be seen from the trans- 
lations given. This year’s coffee crop, it is now 
estimated, will hardly reach 300,000 piculs, the 
yield in one district alone having fallen in the 
last two years from 24,000 to 2,100 piculs. 

WeatHer, Crops AnD Prsrs Upcounrry.—From 
a latter from Upper Dimbula of yesterday’s date, 
we quote as follows :— 

I think our weather means to change at last. ‘The 
sun was struggling out all yesterday and there was very 
little rain, and this morning has begun without mist 
or rain. Last week was so awfully wet that some of 
Friday’s leaf was only finished off yesterday. Our 
pruned tea is coming on very nicely up here: a few 
days’ sun would make it shoot forward rapidly. We 
shall anyway have good pickings by the beginning of 
November. Still busy supplying. As I was going 
down yesterday a boy came to fell me he had killed 
a big snake near the coffee store ; so I made him bring 
it, and I took it with me round my shoulders to show 
the —_—. It measured 7 feet 6 inches unskinned, 
so I hope soon to get the 12 feet one that is lurking 
about somewhere. Last night I skinned my specimen 
and it was not an easy or an agreeable job. I washed 
my hands well after it. The green bug is rapidly 
diminishing and it has practically done no damage, 
The berries still remain sound and firm on the trees. 
But the bandicoots are a great nuisance to the 
tea. In one night they undermined and ate alJ the 
large roots of eight tea bushes near our bungalow here. 

Puanting Matrsrs.—We fancy the  corre- 
spondent who wrote us the other day, expressing a 
doubt if most tea planters would get 80 per cent 
of their estimates for this season, will turn out to 
be correct. For months back the weather has been 
unfavourable for flushing. For that very reason, 
no doubt, it has been favourable to the full and 
early maturing of coffee, and we hear of a large 
and early crop ona place in Lindula, where a slight 
picking has already been obtained. The long lull 
in the south-west monsoon has no doubt contributed 
to these results. On the other hand the violent 
recommencement of the monsoon wind, accompanied 
by heavy rain, is telling unfavourably ontea. A letter 
from Upper Dimbula of yesterday’s date states :— 

“ My calculation for this month is 8,000, but I doubt 
if we'll get it if this dreadful weather goes on. 
We have had 4:79 inches in the last seven days 
against 4°40 for the whole of August. ButMr. —— is 
making the best of it, and is supplying part of the 
estate with fine tea plants. I was sorry to see the rats had 
made such ravages with the coffee primaries on the 
Wire Shoot Hil!: but fortunately they nip mostly 
just beyond the fruit, so that the present crop will 
not suffer much, I think. There is a good deal 
of black bug about on the tea, but I do not fear 
that. We must try and fork the estate this year 
if we can.” 
No one seems to attach importance to black bug on 
tea. Green bug on coffee is very differently regarded, 
This formidable pest is stated to be indentical with 
the coccus which does most harm to fruit treesin__ 


English orchards. 
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OUR PALM TREKS. 

Both the Ooconut and Palmyra trees are exten- 
sively grow® in the Peninsula, but the contemptible 
remark cust in the teeth of every Jaffna man, who 
goes abroad that he is a Panang kotte Chupee points 
to the fact that the world is full of the idea that 
Jaffna is the land of the Palmyra. The produce of 
the Palmyra palm, isin fact, even now the food, yea, 
the main stay ofthe poor and a general failing of 
the crop is always attended with great hardship. 
The indiscriminate and wasteful felling of palmyra 
for export has always been viewed with great alarm, 
and if we might judge the present state of public 
feeling on the subject from the remarks made by a 
local ecniemporary, we should say that that alarm 
has by no means decreased. here is however one 
important fact which might serve to quiet our fears, 
namely, that the export of Palmyra timber to the In- 
ports, has within the Jast few years been or but 
stopped by the exorbitant, nay prohibitive customs 
duty imposed on foreign palmyra timber by the 
authorities of the MadrasPresidency. Many of those 
who were engaged in the Palmyra trade have had 
to give it up owing to the high rate of duty to which 
we have referred. ‘Cho timber generally sent to India 
was of an inferior quality, and largely used there for 
scaffolding and other similar purposes. Since the in- 
crease of custom, duty the local merchants had to 
raise the price of the article in order to allow them 
a small margin of profit, but they found that the 
pees demand for it fell off as there was other tim- 
erin the market of indigenous growth and of less 
value. We know of at least half a dozen palmyra 
timber traders who have been almost ruined in con- 
sequence of the excessively high rate of duty, and 
that the trade with India is greatly on the decline. 
We may therefore rest assured that the wasteful fell- 
ing of Palmyra timber will cease in future. 

As to the complaint that lands denuded of palmyra 
Tees have been allowed to lie waste or conyerted 
into eoconut gardens, we would remark that in the 
former case the inaction of the owners is culpable, 
and that it is well and good to disabuse them of the 
erroneous impression that the palmyra plantation 
would not pay in the long run, or that the labour 
bestowed upon it is not sufficiently remunerative. But 
in the latter case, that is to say where the palmyra 
is replaced or superseded by the coconut, we do not 
see why the practice should be disapproved of. We 
are of opinion that coconut is more paying than the 
palmyra, provided thatthe soil on which it is reared 
1s good. There are inJleed certain soils better suited 
for the palmyra than for the coconut, and on such 
soils it would be unwise to throw away money in 
planting o.conuts, and there are those who in their 
rage for coconut planting have lost their money by 
laying it out on plantations ill-adapted for the coco- 
nut palm. The chief point to be kept in view in the 
cultivation of the two palms is the adaptability of 
the soil to each. And so long as thie is not overlooked 
both may well keep their respective grounds with 
advantage to the people. The palmyra is the palm 
of the poor as the coconut is the palm of the rich, 
and while rich people are overrunning available waste 
and jangle lands in the Peninsula with coconut plant- 
ations the poor do not seem to be keeping pace in 
their cultivation of their favorite palm. But it is 
worthy of remark that the palmyra is a plant of 
eth Bada growth which will hold its own in spite 
of the woodman’s axe and such incidental neglect in 
its cultivation as is noticeable, — Ceylon Patriot.” 


———__g—__ 
THE GOLD REEFS OF MYSORE. 


We have received from the Mysore Government 
& copy of Mr. Foote’s report on the gold-bearing 
region of Mysore. The following notice in the 
Pioneer fairly indicates the leading characteristics of 
the report :— 

Mr. R. B. Foote, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey, has completed his survey of the auriferous 
tracts in Mysore, and the report he has submitted 


to a Dewan will be read with great interest. 
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The mines of Mysore have not hitherto turned out 
the El Dorado which was expected six or eight 
years ago, and capitalists are beginning to have 
an uneasy feeling that their money might have 
been better invested where, though the promise was 
less alluring, the fulfilment was more safe. ‘To 
such as these Mr, Foote’s report will be to a 
certain extent re-assuring. He says nothing of 
monster nuggets or ‘lumps of gold,” of which 
doubtless many imaginative shareholders have 
dreamt, and he notes several instances where sur- 
veyors who went before him have given exagger- 
ated or utterly unfounded accounts of the material 
wealth of certain districts; but on the other hand, 
he found many workings were the reefs were fine 
and of very great promise. (renerally his report 
may be said to bring out two things; first, that 
prospecting must in most cases be carried to a 
considerable depth before the value of the mies 
can be accurately gauged; and secondly, that the 
whole of the auriferous areas are deserving of 
close survey, as even the best of them are imper- 
fectly known, and of what was known to the old 
miners in former generations much has been for- 
gotten. In Mr. Foote’s tour, which was for some 
reason or other very hurried, he chanced on no 
less than five sets of old working unknown to pre- 
vious surveyors, and he suspects that many others 
exist in the wild and jungly tracts which abound 
in the hilly and mountanious parts of the country. 
Although the work of gold-prospecting left Mr. 
Foote little leisure to devote to any non-metalic 
minerals, he took some interesting notes on such 
as incidentally came in his way. One very beauti- 
ful variety of granite-gneiss eminently fitted for 
cutting and polishing on a large scale, he found 
about two miles east of Banavar. The rock he 
declares to be the handsomest he has seen in 
Mysore, and monoliths of large size could easily 
be quarriad. Again, the hills above Seringapatam 
are traversed by a great dyke porphyry of a 
warm brown colour. The stone in Mr. Foote’s 
opinion is unequalled in Southern India, and, 
if highly polished, would rival the highly-prized por- 
phyries of olden days. ‘The dyke is fully a mile 
in length and of great thickness. Beds of marble 
of good quality were also found near Holgere. Mr. 
Foote, however, met with nothing to support the 
opinion to which previous surveyors—Mr. Lavelle in 
particular—had given currency, that emery, asbestos 
and kaolin existed of a quality and in quantities 
such as would warrant the investment of capital for 
their exploitation. 
———E— 
INDIA AND CHINA TEAS. 


Sm,—I have read with much interest the in- 
structive articles on Indian tea which have lately 
appeared in the columns of your Journal, and al- 
though the writer has quoted from reports open 
to him (which I consider exaggerated) of the capa- 
bilities of certain machines for withering and 
rolling leaf, his remarks in a general way— 
especially those relating to the history of the 
staple and its introduction into European markets 
—are reliable. The question he propounds to- 
wards the conclusion of his last article (No. Y. 
in today’s issue), viz., whether Indian and Ceylon 
growths do not possess too much of the active 
principles of tea and an excess of tannin in- 
jurious to the membranes of the stomach—both 
prejudicial to the nervous. system'’—is not a 
stranger to Indian and Ceylon tea planters, Its 
origin has been traced to those dealers who find 
it pays them best to introduce blends of cheap 
and inferior China teas, flavoured with Indians 
and Ceylons and until quite lately it has been s 
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serious Obstacle to the introduction of pure Ceylon tea. 

The question, however, has little importance 
when properly considered. If the active princi- 
ples are found excessive when infused in the 
usual way, let alittle more water be added—or, 
quite as simple, put less tea! Let people insist 
on getting the pure article, and blending it for 
themselyes. When they learn to doso there will 
be little fear of the membranes of their stomachs 
suffering, and less of their paying for what they do 
not get. 

I must also take exception to the statement 
that Ceylon tea quickly loses its flavour. It was 
only the other day that an eminent tea merchant 
in this town expressed to me a contrary opinion, 
which he assured,me was based on a practical 
experiment of his own covering some five or six years. 

In the interest of Ceylon tea planters, many 
of whom hail from this town and neighbourhood, 
and of whose number I am, [I trust you will 
find space for. this letter.—Yours, &c., 

R. B. Arrivur, 

104, Hamilton Place, Aug. 30th, 1887. 

—Aberdeen Journal. 

\Iiibels published by the Brokers interested in 
China tea, representing Indian’ tea as poison, long 
prejudiced the public in England, and this dis- 
honest policy is still pursued in Australia,—Ep. | 


eee 
THE FORESTRY OF WEST AFRICA. 


Sketch of the Forestry of West Africa with Parti- 
cular Reference to its Principal Commercial Products. 
By Arrrep Moroney c.M.a., of the Government of 
the Oolony of Lagos. (London: Sampson Low, Mar- 
ston, Searle, and Rivington, 1857.) 

This, as its title indicates, is intended to form a 
handbook to the economic plant-products of Western 
Africa. Although the author is Governor of a British 
colony in this region, his remarks are by no means 
confined to British possessions, but are intended to 
include all that is at present known of economic in- 
terest connected with the plants of Western Tropi- 
cai Africa. 

Following Prof. Oliver, the author deems it expedi- 
ent to divide Western Tropical Africa into two prin- 
eipal geographical regions. The first, called Upper 
Guinea, includes the Western coast region from the 
River Senegal; on the north to Cape Lopez immed- 
jately south of the equator; the interior drained by 
rivers intermediate between these limits, and the small 
island of the Gulf, Fernando Po, Prince’s Island, St. 
Thomas, and Anunabon. The second region, called 
Lower Guinea, includes West Tropical Africa from 
Cape Lopez southward to the Tropic of Capricorn, in- 


cluding Congo, Angola, Benguela, and Mossamedes.° 


Withio the limits here indicated we have British 
possessions represented by ‘‘colonies’? and “protected 
territories,” and we have numerous possessions claimed 
hy the French, Portuguese, Spanish, and German 


Governments, some of which have only lately been : 


acquired in the European scrambl2 for African ter- 
ritory. It is only right to mention that the term 
“possessions,” as here applied, is somewhat a misno- 
mer. There is little practically possessed, even by 
ourselves, except a slender coast-line: the interior 
is described as having no “territorial definiteness,” 
and it is politically, no Jess than scientifically and 
commercially, unexplored. Oapt. Moloney has wisely 
not attempted to treat separately of the economic 
products of these possessions. He has takea their 
present economic botanical productions in order of 
export value, and we find that these consist chiefly 
of palm oil, ground nuts; india-rubber, coffee, gum, 
dye-woods, cacao, cotton, fibres, and timbers, Palm 
oil, the produce of Ll@is guineensis, a plant which 
covers immense tracts of country in Western Africa, 
is imported to this country to the value of nearly a 
million auda quarter annually. The yellow palm oil 
is obtained from the outside fleshy portion (sarco- 
carp) of the nut, while a white solid oil is obtained 


from the kernel. India-rubber is another West African 
product obtained chiefly from climbing vines helong- 
ing to the genus Landolphia. The author was one of 
the first to draw attention to the value of Landolphia 
owarvensis as a rubber-plant, and it must be grati ying 
to him to find that the exports of “‘ white African 
rubber,”’ as the produce is called, have during the 
Jast four years risen from almost nothing to a value 
of nearly £36,000, What is known as “Yoruba” indigo 
derived from a large tree, Lonchocarpus cyanescens, 
has evidently a commercial value, but at present it is 
used to mix with butter or “shea” to make the ne- 
groes’ hair a fashionable gray ! 

_Numerous West African plants are cited as yielding 
either gum tragacanth, copal, frankincense, gum arabie, 
bdellium, or resin; what is called “ogea” gum, de- 
rived from an unknown tree, Daniellia sp., is used 
powdered on the body and as a perfume by women. 
The true frankincense-tree of Sierra Leone is Dan- 
eilaa thurifera. Carawood, used largely as a dye, is 
derived from Baphia nitida; but although barwood 
is generally said to be derived from the same source, 
it fetches only one-sixth the price of the former. 
The medicinal properties possessed by numerous West 
African plants isa subject full of interest. 

Various species of Strophanthus, the active principle 
of which was formerly used for poisoning arrows and 
is known to be of incalculable bencfit in cardiac dis- 
eases, and the merits of the “miraculous berry” (Si- 
deroxylon dulcificum) of the Akkrah and Adampe dis- 
tricts, which is credited with rendering the most sour 
and acid substances “intensely sweet,’ and of the 
“oro” plant of Sierra Leone, said to act as an irrit- 
ant poison cumulative in its effects (which has beep 
ascertained at Kew to be a species of Huphorbia), are 
among the numerous subjects requiring further inves- 
tigation. 

A most cursory glance at this book cannot fail to 
suggest the wonderful wealth both of botanical and 
industrial problems which are yet unsolved in con- 
nexion with West Tropical Africa. The “Flora of Tro- 
pical Africa,” by Prof. Oliver, of which three volumes 
are published (the lastin 1877) has made a beginning 
in the work of elucidating some of these problems; 
but in recent times few men have systematically pur- 
sued West African botany, and the entire absence of 
a resident botanist or of a properly-equipped botanical 
establishment in any of our West African colonies 
has left the plants of a most important region to be 
known only by the intermittent collections of travel- 
lers who have either perished there before their mis- 
sion has been completed, or have hastened home to 
avoid the effects of the deadly climate. 

Nearly 200 pages of Capt. Moloney’s book are taken 
up with condensed notes and references to the eco- 
nomic plants of Western Africa arranged in natural 
orders according to the ‘‘Genera Plantarum” of Ben- 
tham and Hooker. To many people both in West 
Africa and at home these notes, brought together by 
the assistance of an officer connected with the Kew 
Museums, will prove of great value. In the append- 
ices are given a copy of the instructions for collect- 
ing plants, seeds, and useful plant-products issued 
by the Royal Gardens, Kew; an ornithology of the 
Gambia, by Capt. Shelley; alist of Coleoptera and 
of diurnal Lepidoptera of the Gambia, by the same 
writer; anda list of reptiles, batrachians, and fishes 
collested at the Gambia by Oapt. Moloney in 1884-85. 

The book is well got up and clearly printed, but it 
has the unpardonable detect of being published with- 
out a good alphabetical index. This greatly detracts 
from its value as a book of reference. It, however, 
isthe chief fault we have to find with a work full 
of interesting matter for the first time brought 
together, and evidently prepared with great care.— 
D, M.—WNature. 
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SLAVERY AND FREE LABOUR IN 
BRAZIL 
are thus noticed in the Rio News: — 
We understand that the Centro do Commercioe 
Lavoura is studying plans for promoting immi- 
gration to the province of Riode Janeiro and for 
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realizing the transformation of labour. The ulti- 
mate objects are certainly good, but like nearly 


all such efforts in Brazil the means to be employed 


are altogether ill-timed and visionary. here is 
abundant labour in Brazil for all immediate re- 
requirements, but this is invariably overlooked for 
the untried assistance of the immigrant. Up to 
the present moment we have not seen one serious 
discussion or plan in regard to the future status 
of the freedmen in Brazil. There will be a million 
and more of them—all poor, homeless, friendless, 
and able to work. They will not die from cold 
and hunger in Brazil, for nature will be an in- 
dulgent mother to them all; but they will be 
vagabonds, idlers, beggars, thieves and assassins. 
What else canbe expected. Without experience 
and knowledge of the world and with the vaguest 
ideas of what liberty and self-support mean, they 
are to be cast off and left to shift for themselves. 
No one thinks of providing colonies for them, no 
one thinks of arranging labour for them at fair wages, 
no one eyendreams of providing them with homes 
upon the unsettledlands of the nation. They are 
accustomed to the climate and the methods of 
labor in yogue, but no one dreams of employing 
them ; they are tractable and trustworthy, but no 
one cares to befriend them. It does not occur 
to their masters that the enforced labor of these 
people has enriched the country, and that there are 
ut few families and fortunes that have not 
been built up on foundations laid by their humble 
hands. Allthis is forgotten, Theslave is accused 
of being ungrateful ; but where is the gratitude of 
his master? And where is the justice—to say 
nothing of the injustice of slavery itseli—of ex- 
pecting industry, ambition and good conduct from 
an ignorant, debased race thus treated? We 
firmly believe that kindness and generous treat- 
ment will retain a majority of the freedmen in 
the country and develop them into trustworthy 
laborers and orderly subjects. We are confident 
that Brazil has far more to hope from them than 
from the majority of the Italians which specul- 
ators are now introducing under the aid and protec- 
tion of the State. If now, the Centro wishes to 
do a really patriotic and beneficial work, Jet it 
turn its attention to this one great problem:— 
the establishment of the freedmen on the soil, in 
homes of their own, and with all the protection 
which law and the generous sentiments of the 
public can accord to them. Let them not be 
taken from under the lash of the master to be 


plundered and driven by magistrates and police and . 


society, but let them be encouraged to labor for 
themselves, to educate their children, and to respect 
and obey wise and just laws. 
——$—$<g—$_—$—_—_—__—— 
PLANTING IN DELI. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

Of late, heavy rains bave been continually falling in 
Deli. The tobacco crop runs every risk at turning out 
to bea puor one. 

The news of the success attending Borneo tobacco in 
Holland andthe favourable opinion entertained of that 
artic e by experts there, has opened the eyes of the 
Deli Courant to the need for planters in the neighbour- 
ing Dutch colony doing their utmost to keep up its re- 
putition for turning out excellent cover tobacco for 
Cigar factories. The praises bestowed on the article 
brought to market by the British North Borneo Gom- 
Pany show that dangers threaten from that island, 
Five years will elapse before North Borneo can turn out 
tobacco in quantities large enough to render it a formid- 
alo rival to Deli. Planters there, however, will do well 
to take stock of their position and prospects, and in- 
quire how far they cau best make head. against the 
imevit ble competition. The Netherlands India Gov- 
ernment too, shouldtake warning by the direction the 


attention paid to it by the local Government. 


current of-planting enterprise is setting in, Hitherto 
the Government in Deli has been rather working against 
the planters, in forgetfulness of the fact that the future 
prosperity of the colony depends on mutual co-operation 
now more called for than ever owing to North Borneo 
competition, The only way to meet it is for both the 
Government and planters to work togetherin deyelop- 
ing to the utmost, the productive resources of Deli. 
The danger isheightened by the sundry points of re- 
semblance between North Borneo and the Hast Ooast of 
Sumatra. The most prominent is fertileland which awaits 
cultivation but with a seattered and indolent popul- 
tion, In both countries, European planting enter- 
prise has to depend on imported labour—Chinese 
especially. In Deli, the Government has hardly done 
anything to encourage increase of population during 
the 20 years tobacco planting has been going on. 
Private enterprise has to meet requirements in this 
direction. In North Borneo, the Government has 
fostered and extended encouragement to immigration 
of a desirable kind. In Deli, the Government has 
neglected the duty of laying out the country, by 
making roads, opening out means of communic- 
ation, and executing topographical surveys. 
Quite the contrary distinguishes the North Borneo 
autborities. hey exert themselves to facilitate set- 
tlement by road making, &c. An efficient police or- 
ganisation is still needed in Deli though a great im- 
provement in this respect is manifest. The same 
branch of administration in North Borneo has more 
In Deli, 
official moves in these three directions are required 
to enable the Oolony to attain that stage of advance- 
ment which its resources entitle it to reach. 


PLANTING IN MANILA. 
(Lranslated for the Straits Times.) 


The Comercio having advised the mercantile com- 
munity at Manila to take to the copra trade in the 
Oarolines, a correspondent called attention to the 
difficulties in the way. It is admitted that with pro- 
per management the copra trade would yield remuner- 
ative returns but not in the Oarolines, owing to their 
remoteness and scanty production. 

Tke Philippine authorities are taking steps to pro- 
oiote the colonisation of the island of Palawan by 
encouraging emigration from the Philippines proper. 
An emigrant thither in arrears with taxes will be 
exempted from payment. Ordinary emigrants will 
be exempted from any taxes whatever for ten years. 
They and their familes will be entitled to free pass- 
ages. Land will be given to them on condition of 
cultivating it on pain of forfeiture. The Government 
undertakes to supply them with rice and a ‘Small 
allowance of money daily for six months. The charges 
will be met out of localfunds. These terms are liberal 
enough, but it remains to be seen whether they will 
attract settlers to that remote island. 


—— 
ASSAM THA. 


The London merchants whose windows for the last 
six months have exhibited black pyramidal piles bi- 
sected by gigantic placards bearing the inscription 
‘Jubilee Tea” have for once in a way committed 
themselves to an advertisement which is no more 
than the literal truth so far at leastas a large por- 
tion of their stock is concerned. Though no one 
seems to have noticed the fact, Assam tea is one 
among the many more or less notable persons and 
thing enti'led to hold Jubilee synchronously with Her 
Gracious Majesty. The first experimental plantation, 
indeed, was made in Assam towards the latter end ot 
1835; butit was not till 1837 that the attempt met 
with any success, and it was then also that the first 


sample reached Minciag Line. In that year 153° Ib 
of Assam tea were sola in London by public auction, 
tho average price realised for it being 1s. per Ib. 
These sales marked the commencement of that strig 
gle with the product of the further Hast which It we 


judge from the experience of the last few years, ts 
destined to end in its complete subjection, It was 
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not, however, without a fierce and sustained fight that 
the leaf from the Assam Valley gained a footing in the 
market. The Assam Company, to which Government 
made over the plantations after the annexation of the 
Province in 1839, and which held the virtual monopoly 
for more than a decade, was rich enough, but its 
agents were utterly ignorant of the proper methods 
of cultivation. Blundering and waste were the re- 
sult, and in afew years £200,000 of capital had 
been dissipated. The deepest darkness, however, was 
nearest the dawn; andeven while the Company was 
on the verge of bankruptcy, profits began to flow in, 
and in 1852 the first genuine dividend was paid. 
From that date the success of the Assam Tea In- 
dustry was assured, and the pioneer Company, 
which forty years ago was practically ‘insolvent, 
is at this day, after having divided among its share- 
holders over a million sterling, worth nearly half a 
million. In a sense, no doubt, the course of the in- 
dustry has not been altogether untroubled. There 
wasatime,in 1862-63-64, when the tea fever burnt 
almost as fiercely in India as did the gold fever some 
years earlier in Australia: whena man rashly threw 
up settled occupation in the Peninsula in the hope 
of »kaking from the bushy green shrubs rapidly 
covering the valleys and hill-sides of Assam the riches 
which the pagoda free no longer yielded ; and when, 
asa natural consequence, disaster followed, and scores 
of card-built Companies fell to pieces, but except- 
ing thisinstance of the commercial mania which comes 
as certainly to all undertakings with a future before 
them as the measles do to children, the record is one 
of steady progress. Unlike the wheat andseed trades 
the tea trade has not advanced by leaps and bounds; 
but neither has it like them been subject to backward 
lapses. Though the development hae been slow, its 
almost unbroken continuity within the last twenty years 
is one of the best signs of the sureness of the found- 
ation on which it rests. 

The tremendous expansion which has taken place 
in the trade since the first tea seed was dibbled into 
the ground fifty years ago may best be seen by refer- 
ence to a statement just submitted by the Assam 
Secretariat to the Provincial Government. There 
we find that at the close of 1886 there were 
in the Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys 883 tea 
gardens. ‘These gardens comprise over 934,000 acres, 
but of this, the total tea-grant held by plant- 
ers, only 204,000 acres are under actual cultivation. 
The rapid extension of recent years is evidenced by 
the fact that nearly one-sixth of the area under cul- 
tivation must have been added within the last four 
years, since we find 33,000 acres put down as under 
immature plants, which, with the Assam planters, 
means plants not four yearsold. Last year the total 
yield of tea from the gardens reached the large 
figure of 61 million pounds, 57 million pounds coming 
from the Brahmaputra Valley and 24 million from 
the Surma, As to the yield per acre, the returns 
available appear to be onlyapproximately correct. Official 
statistics for 1886 put the yieldin the Brahmaputra 
Valley at 3851b, and in the Surma Valley 333lb.; 
or an ayerage for the whole of Assam of 368 lb.; 
but the Indim Tea Association gives the average 
Outturn 141b. an acre le-s, and thisis probably nearer 

the truth. Oichar, Nowgong and MDarrang are he- 
for the whole 


low the average Province, while 
Sibsegu', Sylbet, Goalpira and  Lakhimpir are 
above. ‘he case of the gardens in Kamrup and on the 


Khasi ani Jaivtia Hills is exceptional, for there 
the yield has been decreasing, and was so low last 
year that it is yery doubtful whether some of the 
yardens will be able to go on. The area under tea 
in these districts, however, is but w very small 
fiaction of the whole, and their influence is hardly 
elt in the total production of the Province. The 
highest yield is found in Lakhimpur, where the 
average Just year was 508 lbs. per acre. Wurning 
to the cost of production we have n? certain inform- 
ation for all the yardens; but the average cost 
per 1b., including sale charges, for 18 gardens in 
the Assam Vulley and 28 gardens in the Surma 
Valley for the past two years, was about 8 annas 


for the former and about 7 annas for the latter 
Addressing the Society of Arts recently Mr. J. 
Berry hite said he confidently anticipated 
that the crop of Indian tea in 1890 would be 
placed on the London market for a fraction 
under 6d. a lb.; but even if we allow a reduction 
of a penny a lb. in the cost of production for 
the next three years it is difficult to reconcile the 
statement with the above figures. Nevertheless the 
reduction in the cost of production is one of the most 
remarkable of the many changes which the fifty years 
have wrought. Labour is cheaper, the methods of cultiv- 
ation and picking have improved, and the whole process 
of manufacture has been transformed by the introduc- 
tion of machinery. All the most important parts of the 
manufacture, rolling, drying, sifting are dove by 
machinery, mostly steam-drivers. 


It is curious to note from the report above referred 
to that ‘all the Deputy Oommissioners and those 
Managers who have expressed any opinion on the sub- 
ject are unanimous in attributing the bad prices of last 
year to the supply being in excess of the demand.” 
This theory of over-supply has been the companion of 
many an afflicted economist besides the tea-planter ; 
but there was never an instance, perhaps, when there 
was less evidence in its support. The United Kingdom 
is almost the sole market for tea; but if we take the 
deliveries of tea there for the ten years between 1876 
and 1885, we find they have increased by something 
less than one per cent annually, which is just about 
equal to the increase in population, and we find 
also that the increase in re-exports has been three 
times as large as theincrease in imports. These figures 
show with sufficient clearness that to whatever the fall 
in prices is due the explanation does not lie over-pro- 
duction. The fact is, so far as the fall m Calcutta prices 
is concerned, the decrease must have taken place 
altogether irrespective of competition in Ohina and 
Ceylon in obedience to the reduction in the cost of 
production. There is nothing more common than to 
hear pleniors express the fear that the same fate may 
overtake them as has overtaken the English wheat- 
growers. As Indian wheat has reduced prices below 
the {cost of production in England, so it is thought 
the competition of China tea may reduce the price 
below the cost of productionin India. The cases are, 
however, in no wise parallel. The India wheat-ex- 
porter has not felt the reduction in the gold price 
of wheat because it has in a great measure been 
counterbalanced by the fall in exchange; but every 
fall in the price of tea is felt equally by China and 
India. The conflict is thus reduced to a mere ques- 
tion of cost of production, andin this India must in 
the long run conquer. The enormous fall in the ex- 
ports from China during the present year indicates 
that Ohina growers have already been growing ata 
loss. All that Chinese competition has done or is 
likely to do is to prevent diminution in the cos+ of pro- 
duction being added to the planter’s profits.—Pzonecré 
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Correx 1n Nortu Bornwo is thus noticed in a 
report of the commerce of the settlement for six 
months:—The most satisfactory figures in the Return 
of Exports are perhaps those referring to Coffee and 
Pepper, proving that these industries have not 
only made a firm beginning but are already added 
to the Exports of the country. : 


Danven Bay.—At Silam the autumn Liberian 
Coffee is ripening fast and the prospect of a large 
crop is good. No leaf disease has appeared in the 
Experimental Garden since its commencement. The 
Coffee has been extended a few acres and the 
young plants look exceedingly healthy and strong. 
Pepper is being extended. One anda quarter acres 
have been felled and will shortly be planted. 
Cocoa is growing rapidly and is enormous in size 
for its age, pigs however, consume a deal of its” 
fruit.—Britéish North Lorneo Herald. 
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THE HAST INDIA ASSOUIATION : 
THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF ASSAM. 
By O. WEyNTON. 


Oajpat—generally called caiaputer—the Melaleuca ca- 
jepult of Roxburgh, isa small tree with a twisted, 
crooked stem scattered branches with a drooping tend- 
ency, similar to the weeping willow. It is rather sparsely 
distributed throughout the province—chiefly at the 
entrance of ravines, but to avoid an expensive search, 
may be procured either from Dacca, in Goalpara, under 
the Tipperah Hills near the station of Comilla, Jaintia- 
pur, and, in fact, almost any locality where ruined 
temples abound, as in such places, in days gone by, it 
was carefully looked after, its medicinal properties be- 
ing well known to the priests and native practitioners 
though they seldom extracted the oil, but used the hot, 
bruised leaves as applications in sprains, bruises and 
rheumatism. The tree takes three years to reach 
maturity, but slips may be planted close together so as 
to form 4 nursery, and until planted out in the perman- 
ent situation destined for them, may be constantly 
cropped (according to judgment) in that condition, so 
that returns may be had in eighteen months from the 
time of laying down the slips. The leaves are to be 
collected on a fine warm day, say from April to Sep- 
tember, lightly rolled to break the cells, then chopped 
up fine, macerated in water for twelve hours; strained 
and the liquor distilled in a glass or enamelled still. 
The result will be a pure limpid oil with a light green 
or bluish tinge and an odour quite distinct—the caiapu- 
ter oil of chemists. It is apt to discolour if exposed 
to light, and should therefore be packed as soon as con- 
venient, but, pending which, may be stored in large 
closely-covered earthern jars kept in a dry, dark place. 
There is considerable local demand for this oil, not 
only among the native population of Assam, but in 
both Munnipoor and Burmah, as also down country, 
and it is more than probable that the whole of one’s 
out-turn, until it assumes large dimensions, could be 
profitably disposed of within the country. Once es- 
tablished, the cost of cultivation is but nominal, the 

reparation inexpensive, and the returns handsome. 

he plant may be grown on almost any soil above 
swamp-mark and scattered about in any unused plots 
of the grounds, placed in topes or groups sufficiently 
numerous to afford leaf for one day’s systematic pluck- 
ing—not isolated trees stuck about here, there and 
everywhere. necessitating an extensive roaming on the 
part of the gatherers. 

Chaulmoogra—Gynocardia odorata, or the Ta-fung-yu 
of China, isa handsome tree supposed to be peculiar 
to the northern part of the Sylhet district—merely, I 

resume, as expressing the oil once formed one of the 
jail industries there; but it may be found in all ravines 
in which the primeval forest remains intact, in either 
of the mountain ranges from Gowhatti to the Brahma 
Khoond, and from the Laor River to the Kbuboo 
Valley, as also in the deep semi-tropical forest gullies, 
in the Khassia, Garrow and N. Qachar hills. Were 
exploration safe, I have little doubt that it would be 
forthcoming in the northern ranges and Upper burmah, 
as the expressed oil forms, under the name mentioned 
above, a large item of export from Laichuog in Western 
China. Among the Chinese, Ta-fung-yu has for ages 
been regarded as a specific in syphilitic aud kindred 
diseases, being, when mixed with ground cinnabar, 
applied externally to the parts affected, the pure oil 
used for injection; it possessed the property of dis- 
jufection, and drying witbout causing obstruction or 
any unsightly cicatrice; wounds and ulcers treated 
with it closing with an evenness that hardly leaves a 
trace behind—Chinese medical men asserting that 
treatment with chaulmoogra entirely prevents the 
eopper-coloured stain peculiar to the site of wounds 
caused by the diseases alluded to. Whether the whole 
of the therapeutic properties claimed for it would stand 
all tests, experience must decide, but all over the 
Bast, where ctitaneous maladies, from leprosy down, 
are so prevalent, unbounded faith in its virtues Oxists, 
and so osteemed isit in Persia and the countries ad- 
Jacent, that either at Shiraz or Bushire one rupee per 
ounce is readily paid dy dealers from the interior for ir. 


The water tetter, or ringworm from which new-comers 
from Europe to Assam almost universally suffer, rapidly 
yields to the mixture of chaulmoogra and cinaabar, aad 


though mercury in any form is specially dangerous to 


deal with in warm climates, I have never yet heard of 


the slightest symptom of salivation arising from the 
use of the combination. In Ohina a 6-grain pill made 
from the seed is sometimes given, but with what object 
I am unable to say, as the smallest quantity induces 
nausea and vomiting. The blossom appears in April 
and May, and the fruit, which takes the form of an 
oblong nut—not much dissimilarin shape to a Brazil 
nut—ripens towards the end of the rains, is smooth 
and of a greyish colour, yielding on cold pressure 10 
per cent of rather thick resinous oil, Although it 
bears in the fifth or sixth year, the tree attains the 
size of a full-grown mango, so that wide planting is 
necessary, but beneath its shade other plants may be 
raised. The usual method of opening out the roots 
in March and heavily manuring with ash, stable dirt 
and pounded limestone will bring out a prodigious 
amount of blossom, but it is better not to resort to 
the practice yearly, until, at any rate, the tenth or 
twelfth season; every alternate year until then being 
as much forcing asthe tree will bear with impunity. 
The cake, obtained as itis without heat to deprive it 
of all medicinal properties, may be ground into meal 
and used for poultices, being from its nauseating 
qualities unfitted for cattle feeding; although I have 
given it to pigs, who readily consumed it without any 
apparent deleterious effect. Ohaulmoogra needs but 
an introduction in sufticient quantities to create a 
considerable demand, and its being a native remedy 
has, I opine, been the chief cause of its neglect 
among professional men who are apt to condemn all 
such without unprejudicially first giving their reputed 
merits a fair trial. 

Dipterocarpus, or the treethat furnishes the Gurjan 
oil, or rather oily resin, is now difficult to find in the 
more accessible parts of Assam, but, as the intending 
settler of the present day will most likely have to locate 
himself in the veritable backwoods, it is very probable 
that some of these highly valuable trees that have 
escaped the jungle roamer may be found in his con- 
cession. Any native can point them out, but raising 
from seed, it must be borne in mind, must be un- 
dertaken in the interests of posterity, for the tree 
grows to a great altitude, generally shooting up to 
the height of forty feet ere throwing out branches. 
Those met within the forest fit for tappiag are pre- 
sumedly some forty to fifty years old, and of late 
years the gatherers have not only been content to 
tap the trees to death, but have in many cases actually 
felled them, trying out the billets in so ruthless a 
manner that pitiable wholesale destruction has been 
wrought; still Gurjan is found, though one must go 
further afield for it, searching the hill ravines. It is 
very plentifully distributed in the deep valleys of the 
Looshai hills, and reported by the ivhabitants to 
abound far in the interior, the crude resin finding 
its way to the markets on the Chittagong side of 
those hills; but a considerable number of untouched 
trees may be noticed in the valley of the Kopoli 
and also in the forest round about the Brahmak- 
hoond. ‘These localities are merely referred to as 
seed-collecting centres, for to gather the sup from a 
tract of country so wide as that over which the 
dipterocarpus is distributed would prove not only too 
expecsive, but might lead yourself and collector into 
dangerous places. The seeds ripen in October, and 
should be sown as fresh as they can be procured— 
for they rapidly lose their germinating power, Raised 
in nurseries until the wood is sufficiently matured 
to bear transplauting, the young saplings may be 
placed out in the jungle and left to nature, a record 
of the date andsite of planting pigeon-boled for the 


benefit of futare generations, as the planter of diptero- 
carpus can hardly hope himself to reap the benefit 
of his own plantings. If one or more mature trees 
are found on the grant the resin may be abstracted 


any time from November to May in the following 
manner:—One or more oblong perpendicular 
are made at a convenivot distance from the grouud— 


holes 
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two feet long by six inches broad—cutting well into the 
body of the tree through the bark; at the lower end 
a cup-like cavity must be scooped out of sufficient 
capacity to hold a fluid quart; fire is then introduced 
and kept up with charcoal for from two to three hours 
until the cavity is thoroughly well charred; on cool- 
ing the Gurjan commences to trickle out, needing 
baling night and morning; should there be a falling- 
off in the exudation, more charring will stimulate it, 
though the better plan will be to. open a fresh hole 
on the opposite side of the tree, and thus working 
both alternately. The yield per annum from a fully 
matured tree—maturity being approximately indicated 
by a height of seventy feet and girth four feet from 
the base, of eighteen feet—was 346 pounds. Gurjan 
oil is the best varnish for all woods known through- 


out the East, and well rubbed into teak with the husk. 


of coconut, gives 2 polish to that and other dark 
timber rivalling that shown by mahogany or walnut, 
while the surface oil applied in a similar manner to 
light-grained woods is attended with equally brillant 
results. Mixed with lampblack and applied to carved 
teak, a good many imitations of the celebrated 
Surat blackwood furniture are palmed off on the globe- 
trotting curiosity purchasers, but ib looks equally 
well. Perhaps one of the most valuable preser- 
vatives of wood work is the combination of 
Gurjan and ground sulphate of copper, which, boiled 
to the consistency of the thick syrup, and applied 
hot to any timber—whether imbedded in the earth or 
not—effectually prevents the attack of white ants 
and borer, resisting also the exigencies of a damp 
climate, and would thus doubtless prove of value in the 
preservation of railway sleepers. As a cosmetic it 
imparts a delicate softness to the skin, but has a 
somewhat medicinal odour that would need eliminat- 
ing or concealing with some counteracting perfume 
ere it found favour among such Huropeans as in- 
dulge in those luxuries. Mixed with neem leaves it 
forms a most powerful poultice, and natives claim 
for it cetain medicinal qualities possessed by matico 
and copaiba, the details of which it is unnecessary to 
enter into. 

Croton Oil.—Croton Tiglium, from which the croton 
oil is obtained, is found in all parts of the province, 
being more plentifully distributed in the drier districts. 
Though the family of the crotons is a numerous one, 
there is no difficulty in distinguishing the tiglium, 
which has the smallest leaf. The native name is 
Jummul glwiti. There being but a small demand for 
this oil only a limited area need be devoted to it, and, 
as the plant is apt to spread it will require, occasion- 
ally, weeding out or otherwise keeping down. If, 
however, you elect to manafacture the oil, it will be 
as well to bear in mind that you are dealing with a 
most powerful irritant poison, which in any stage of 
preparation should not come in contact with the hands 
or other part of the body oreven the clothing; the 
special press retained for its’ extraction should there- 
fore be kept, and all manufacture conducted in a separ- 
ate hut. The process of extraction is cold pressure 
between plates similar to those used in castor oil; 
when run off croton should stand for fifteen days, 
then filter through charcoal and pack in small bottles 
or tins. All refuse had better be burnt, and the plates 
and other paraphernalia scrubbed with ash lye with 
a long-handled brush kept especially for the purpose, 

Many economic plants that now receive but pass- 
ing attention ought to be brought either from the 
jungle or native homesteads and placed under obsery- 
ation, for many,.used in their crude state, undoubt- 
edly possess highly valuable properties that, owing 
to want of chemical knowledge, natives do not utilize 
to the full extent of such capabilities. Like the de- 
spised “old woman’s” remedies in more civilized 
countries, unexpected valuablejresults are often obtained 
therefrom by painstaking chemical research. One’s 
ears and eyes should be always open in Assam, and, 
given as natives are to romaneing, there is generally 
some modicum of truth at the bottom of the wildest 
romance, The wealth of the province has by no means 
been thoroughly disclosed, for the simple reason that 
exhaustive explorations, either botanical, geological, 


or by naturalists, have never been attempted; but all 
investigations have been conducted in the most per- 
functory manner; when one item was reported some 
one was sent to the particular locality to report 
upon that particular item, having done which 
his duties were considered at an end. Hence, 
Government incurred great expense in deputing the 
late Mr. Fortune to Ohina to precure a deteriorated 
tea seed to plant in the Jand from which it had ori- 
ginally been taken nigh two, thousand years before, 
though the history of its transport from Assam to 
the “Flowery Land” by a Buddhist pilgrim has 
formed a well-worn theme among the story-tellers of 
the Indian bazaars for ages past. Again, botanists 
were sent to South America to introduce cinchona 
and ipecacuanha, yet Cinchona crispa grows wild on 
the summit of the forest-clad cliffs that overlook the 
plains of Sylhet and Cachar atan elevation of some 
1,500 feet, and ipecacuanha is found in abundance in 
the Larnai Valley within a dozen miles of Shillong. 
Nothing, therefore, should be considered too trivial 
for investigation, though neither of the latter plants 
referred to are likely to be attended with successful 
cultivation below the elevations indicated as their true 
habitat. 

Pan, the well-known leaf of the betul vine mastic- 
ated by all natives of India, seems never to have at- 


tracted that attention which its undoubted valuable ~ 


qualities should ere this have commanded. When one 
reflects that men carrying heavy loads travel long dis- 
tances in the hottest weather exposed to the ful blaze 
of a tropical sun or get through laborious tasks with 
no other sustenance than the mastication of this leaf, 
it is evident that- it must contain some wonderfully 
stimulative properties well worth careful investigation ; 
anyone can test these for himself, and although most 
natives use some half-dozen ingredients in conjuction 
with the leaf, a little consideration will show that such 
may be regarded merely in the same light as sauces 
with solid joints, and that in the juice of the pan 
leaf lies the stimulant. <A leaf, taken when one is 
suffering slightly from the influence of the sun or 
fatigue, acts immediately as a restorative, quenching 
thirst and imparting an agreeable glow to the throat 
and regions of the face and head generally, without 
any deleterious sequele. Although it would not be 
possible to introduce the leaves themselves to Europe, 
and, in fact, their mastication would hardly find fayour, 
an extract or tincture, if the properties noted could be 
retained therein, would not fail to be appreciated, 
especially among those with whom a nou-intoxicating 
stimulant is a desideratum. Pan leaf, bruised, when 
applied to cuts and wounds arrests bleeding, c'eanses 
from all suppuration, besides promoting granulation 
in the most ugly hurts; hence it is reasonable to infer 
that it must possess medicinal qualities that should 
recommend it to the notice of the faculty. It is need- 
less to enter into details connected with the cultivation, 
as such may be seen in operation all over Assam, the 
favourite sites in the plains being the banks of rivers, 
ut the best and most pungent leaves are those from 
vines planted in the limestone rifts in the hills. Shade 
is imperatively necessary, and, in the dry weather, sys- 
tematic irrigation also, but the vine will not thrive under 
the drippings of dense umbrageous trees, and good 
drainage is essential to its well-being. The care be- 
stowed upon it by such eminently careless cultivators 
in most respects, as Bengalis sufficiently indicates 
its delicate nature, as does the large area devoted 
to the zaising of it, the remunerativeness of its 
culture, 

The Areca palm, erroneously and almost univers- 
ally called the betul-nut tree by Europeans, may 
be planted in any flat land, but not swamp, in and 
around the property at distances from 6 feet to 8 
feet apart. The large demand for arecanuis all 
over India and the Hast renders the establishment 
of these plantations highly profitable, but as Huropeans 
hitherto have been but “birds of passage’ in 
Assam, none have cared to plant, hence the cultiv- 
ation is almost entirely confined to natives. But when 
once rail communication with Chittagong gives the 
province its long-needed seaport, the demand for 
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arecanuts will form an important item in its ex- 
ports, coastwise. The tree is best raised in nurseries, 
and may be planted out the following season. It 
attains a height of from 40 feet to sometimes 60 
feet in the course of ten years, but bears the fifth, 
and although that may seem a long period to 
wait for returns. Once iz situ no cultivation what- 
ever is required, and the factory’s appearance cannot 
fail to be greatly embellished by the presence of 
this most graceful of all the palms, which an emin- 
ent botanist has likened to ‘‘an arrow shot from 
Heaven.” — ‘ 

Vanilla.—The terrestrial orchid that yields the 
aromatic pods of this spice, though better grown at 
1000 feet or 2000 feet above sea-level, may, with 
care and attention to keeping the young roots clear 
of ants and other insects, be successfully raised 
in the plains and trained on the stems of the areca. 
When once it obtains a firm hold, little attention 
is needed, but should inclination to spread laterally 
be indicated, such should be encouraged and bam- 
boos, hung by loops from palm-stem to palm-stem, 
will afford quite enough support for the ramifying 
tendrils. The bamboos must not be firmly lashed 
to the palm-stems, as the areca sways in response 
to the slightest breeze; thus a certain amount of 
play must be allowed for, The vanilla will bear 
well the third year, and the pods must be gathered 
as soon as they begin to change colour, or they 
will burst, then dried under an open shed, and 
are better exported in cases. Hach should be 
wrapped in a piece of clean paper, but those who 
deem such a proceeding too elaborate may omit it. 

Bae or bel is the fruit of a well-known tree 
that may with advantage be introduced from native 
gardens, but as the best is grown about Dacca, seed 
should be imported thence. Bael will yield in the 
seventh year, and, though its medicinal properties 
are little known in Europe, there is no doubt 
that it would make its way in public favour once 
brought prominently to notice. Its merits liein the 
Bg ‘contained in a hard calabash. The pulp, beaten up 
with sugar and strained through coarse muslin, has an 
undeniable regulating effect upon the bowels specially 
valuable when choleraic complaints manifest themselves. 
Anglo-Indian chemists manufacture a dried preparation 
of this fruit called “dietetic bael,’’? but much of the 
virtue of the pulp is lost during the process, and for ex- 
port the form of preserve should invariably be adhered 
to. At the same time the fact should not be lost sight 
of that as it is a medicine rather than a condiment, 
sugar or other preservatives used in the preparation 
should only be resorted to as sparingly as is con- 
sisten with the preservation of its therapeutic properties. 

Nur Vomica, under the uame of Koochela, from 
the button-like seeds of which the alkaloid strychnine 
is obtained, is found growing wild in many parts 
of Assam, in such abundance in one part of Cachar 
as to give & name to an isolated block of lava- 
strewn rise, upon which a tea plantation has since 
been formed; there is no difficulty in obtaining it 
in any quantity, as all natives know it. Unless 
one is an adept in chemistry the extraction of the 
active principal need not to be undertaken, but the 
pods or seeds dried in the sun and packed in tea 
chests for export. If chemical action is resorted 

, all utensils used must be kept securely locked 
P, 48 strychnine, it is almost needless to say, is 
a highly dangerous drug to leave about. 

Neem —The neem tree abounds, and the bruised 
leaves are much in request where strong drawing 
poultices are required, being specially useful about 
the mango season, when troublesome boils are so 
prevalent. An extract, distilleg from the leaves, 
ean be made that is of considerable value in 
stimulating the action of the milder applications, 
such a8 bread and linseed meal applications. Native 
practitioners make use of the neem for a variety 
of purposes, and as they are not by any means 
reticent in affording information, investigation and 
experiment may possibly result. in adding another 


Pe ag efficacious, remedy, to the British 
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Doud-ka-putta is a quick-growing tree, allied to the 
acacias, the bruised leaves of which are applied to 
the water-rash, which nearly all new-comers to 


Assam suffer from; but as tamarind leaves have 
much the same effect, the doud may or may 
not possess any superior qualifications. However, 


this matter may readily be determined by experi- 
ment, A tincture or extract of such sent to an 
ana’, tical chemist would soon answer the question. 

Cassia.—Oassia lignea is indigenous to the hills, 
but whether it would flourish in the plains is not so 
certain, though the true cinnamon—a few plants— 
was successfully introduced into Sylhet twenty years 
since. If you are located in a hill ravine, a small 
experimental patch may be brought under plant at 
an elevation deemed suitable; for the cassia, though 
of much coarser flavour and inferior in other respects, 
bids fair, at no remote date, to outrival cinnamon 
either as a spice or oil producer, the general 
public being hardly competent to distinguish one 
from the other.—Pharmaceutical Journal, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL SOOIETY 
OF INDIA. 


Stick CovErepd Oocoons.—Mr, J. Cleghorn, writing 
from Sarda, Rajshahye, seat some very curious cater- 
pillars, covered with a cocoon or envelope of stalks 
of the grass on which they had been found feeding; they 
were examined by Mr. Wood-Mason, who reported on 
them as follows :— 

“The curious bodies forwarded to the Society by Mr. 
Cleghorn are larva cases containing still living larvee 
of a species of moth belonging tojthe family Psychide 
the Sacktrdger of German entomologists, so-called on 
account of the sacks which the larva build for the protec- 
tion of their bodies, and in which they live, drag- 
ging the structures about with them from twig to twig, 
and from leaf to leaf, while they feed. The portable 
cases are constructed of silk, fortified on the outside 
with pieces of the food-plant. The pieces by which 
the cases before me are defended, are arranged in a 
succession of imbricated whorls, and they resemble bits 
of grass. The free ends of the pieces all point away 
from the mouth of the sack. The first or lowest whorl 
of pieces is at its hinder end, and the last or upper- 
most atits oralend. Each end is for a short distance 
devoid of defending pieces, aud is open. The larvie 
while feeding—and this they do chiefly during the 
night—keep hold of the case by means of the pair of 
legs at the hinder end of the body. When they have 
done feeding, or when they are alarmed, they retire 
into the case, suspending this by a few threads of 
silk to a twig, from which they hang suspended till 
feeding time returns, or the danger is past. They 
change to pups in the larva case, previously fasten- 
ing this by its mouth to a twig much more securely 
tharrusual. The caterpillars that are destined to 
become male moths turn in their cases just before 
changing, so that their heads point to the opposite 
end of the case, from which the moths emerge, 
leaving their empty pupa skins projecting more than 
half way out of the cases. The males are winged 
and leave the case in quest of the females. These 
being devoid of all vestiges of wings, and of all but 
the nearest rudiments of feet and feelers, remain in 
the cases, and are there impregnated by the males. 

“The transformations of the insect whose cases and 
larve are before me not having been observed, I am 
unable to tell you its specific name, or even to say 
for certain to what genus it belongs. It probably, 
however, belongs to the same genus as Lumneta Cramer, 
one of the pests of the tea-plant, the babul, and 
several other plants. If any moths should emerge, they 
shall be determined, and their pame communicated to 
you. The species of Psychide often remain in the 
larval state for many months, 

“The ailied Eumeta Crameri, the larvie of which 
bear the popular name of the fagyot caterpillar, 
attacks the babal tree, the tea plant, a creeper, name 
unkoown to mo (of which there is a luxurious growth 
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near the gate of the Bengal Club), and doubtless many 
other plants of use and ornament. As the species 
has an economic importance, perhaps the following 
account from my note-book, of the manner in which 
the cases inhabited by the lary and pup are built 
may prove of interest to the members, and possibly 
even some day be turnable to account in reducing the 
members of a pest, which often bares whole patches 
of tea bushes of the all important leaves before the 
planter becomes aware of its presence. The eggs are 
laid inside the ‘faggot,’ and the young caterpillars, as 
soon as they have cut out, leave the case and com- 
mence to walk about over its outer surface of their 
naked ‘tails’ borne erect as they go on their 3 pairs 
of thoracic legs, but after a short time they are seen 
to be covered as to their ‘tails’ by snow-white caps 
built up in the following manner of tiny particles of 
the whitish external covering of the dead and weathered 
babul spines of the parental dwelling. First, a half 
circle is formed of particles gnawed off forthe purpose 
from the bark of the spines and arranged ina single 
row; bya turn of the front part of the body, the half 
circle is jerked on to the back of the tiny animal, 
which is at first but a mere animated speck, and the 
circle is completed; then a second circle is added in a 
similar manner to the first; then a third, and so on, 
till the whole body is covered. The particles are 
literally glued on one by one by a sticky secretion 
from the mouth, no doubt from the openings of the 
silk-glands, the joints being afterward strengthened by 
being smeared or spun over with more of the secretion. 
The case is at first a very loose and open affair, vacu- 
ities appearing here and there between the component 
particles of its walls, and allowing a fine silky matter 
to be seen; it is,in fact, a loosely and rather irregul- 
arly constructed net with minute particles of the bark 
of the dead babul spines interwoven in it. Having 
the constuction of its case carried, thus far the insect 
actively turns init backwards and forwards for some 
time, for the purpose of consolidating it by drawing 
the particles closer and giving it a delicate silken lining; 
finally, it imperfectly closes the hinder end of the case, 
by tucking the edges in. The babul spines are attached 
asa defence to the outside ata later stage, and they 
form a truly efficient fortification.” 

Mr. Cleghorn mentioned that the natives of the 
district in cases of fever remove a caterpillar from its 
sack, and hang itin a muslin-bag round a patient’s 
neck, “profuse perspiration is guaranteed.” 
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OSTRIOH FARMING IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
The following letter has been addressed to the editor 
of the Melbourne Argus :— 
Sir,—Seeing a paragraph in your valuable paper of 
the 10th inst, relating to the ostrich farming industry 
in the Cape taken from the Cape Argus, I should like 


to enlighten your readers a little more on the subject, ° 


if you will give this space in your useful paper. It 
is erroneous to suppose that good ostriches were sold 
for 5s. each, as good birds, even now with the depres- 
sion, realise from £10 to £12 per pair. No doubt, if 


2 competent judge had seen those ten ostriches that | 


were sold inthe Western Province for the small sum 
mentioned at per head, he would have announced them 
inferior and not worth keeping on a farm, owing to 
the worthless feathers they gave in return for their 
keep. There are some ostriches that grow such low- 
class feathers that the plucking is almost valueless, 
while on the other hand others grow superior quality, 
which always commands a high price. The wing fea- 
thers from an inferior bird yields say from 4 oz. to 5 oz. 
in weight, and worth at the rate of £1 per lb.; while 
a superior bird will give as much as 60z. from the wings, 
and worth from £12 to £14 per lb., at the market rates 
they are selling now in the Cape. These prices apply 
to feathers taken from the cock bird, and are called 
“white primes.” The wing feathers of the hen bird 
are named feminas, and are worth about half the value 
of the “primes”? and so on in proportion to the quality. 
The weight of feathers obtained from a good cock bird 
would be about 2 1b., divided into five different classes, 


as follows:—From the wings are taken three sorts, 
weighing 6 oz. primes, 23 oz, fancy and mottled (usually 
termed byocks), and 2} oz. long and medium blacks; 
in all, 11 oz. The tail generally yields 50z., and the 
short black feathers and fioss taken from the breast 
and under the wings about 1l]b. Ostrich farming 
remains the most lucrative branch of farming at the 
present time in the Cape, and transactions in feathers 
have been large and important. The returns below, 
taken fromthe Port Elizabeth Telegraph of last mail, 
give some idea of the magnitude of business done at 
Algoa Bay alone. The sales at the ordinary auctions last 
March represented a value of £45,144, as compared with 
£25,868 for the same month last year, being an increase 
of £19,276. The total realised at the ordinary market 
for the first quarter of the current year was £109,858 
as compared with £96,800 for the same period last year, 
the increase being £4.058. Some have an idea that 
feathers are going out of fashion, but if they were 
to see the large quantities shipped every week from 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Mossell Bay, East London, 
and other ports, their ideas would be altered. The large 
parcels that are sbipped to Paris, America, and other 
parts of the world show that feathers still hold their 
own against any ornament that is worn on the hat 
to make the fair sex look charming. I have had seven 
years’ experience with ostriches and their feathers in 
Afsica, and would like to return immediately. If I 
only could buy the birds I would choose to go farming 
with at 5s. each—the price of a goose—I should 
reckon in a few years to make a fortune, and instead 
of sleeping on goose feathers would have my pillows 
stuffed with “white primes.” Apologising for taking 
up so much of your valuable space,—I am, &c., 
MELVILLE EDENBOROUGEH. 
Gordon-chambers. 
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THE Growrus of Corn and Potatoes of the United 
Kingdom are worth on an ave age over one hundred 
millions sterling per annum.—-/ndian Gardener. 

Tue Nizampur Trak Forest in THE Mapras 
Presipency is likely to be of enormous value, and 
we hope the planting of teak will be earnestly 
taken in hand in Ceylon, in view of the facts 
thus stated in the Indian Agriculturist :— 

The position of Burman teak in the timber 
market, will, it is confidently predicted by experts, 
be greatly changed during the next decade. Already, 
in favt one may say for a long time past, the superi- 
ority of Madras teak over that obtained from the 
Burman forests has been so fully recognised, that it 
has been preferred by the Madras gun-carriage factory 
for the manufacture of their gun-carriages, to the 
Burman teak, even though the latter could be obtained 
and delivered at a much cheaper rate. This com- 
parative cheapness is apparently its only recommend- 
ation, as the Annamullai teak was found to have a 
Splendid ‘breaking strain” as it is technically termed, 
and could resist shocks from discharges of gunpowder 
against which the Burman teak is powerless. A new 
rival has now, however come into the fieldin the 
shape of the Government teak plantations at Nilambur, 
and it is calculated that in ten years’ time these 
plantations will be »ble to undersell Burman timber 
in the Madras market. The qualification of quality 
will in no way be below that of its Burman rival, in 
fact it has been found that there are natural teak 
trees growing in various parts of these plantations 
which have not yet come to maturity, although the 
roots are said to be one hundred and fifty years old. 
On examining the stumps of felled trees it has been 
found that in most cases these had been felled once 
before, and judging from the size of the old stem 
three feet from the grotnd, where the marks of fell- 
ing can be seen, it appears probable that the tree had 
been eighty or 100 years old when first felled, while 
in one case where the annular rings ofafelled tree 
were counted, it wae found that they were sixty in 
number, this representing sixty years, this tree and 
others would be about one hundred and fifty years 
old. In this case there is a good prospect of the Bur- 
man teak boeing ousted from its position in the market. 
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A NEW SUGAR-CANE. 

For some years, remarks a well{nformed writer, 
efforts have been made to bring together into one col- 
lection all the different varieties of Sigar-canes which 
are known under cultivation in thd Sugar-producing 
countries of the world. It would appear now that this 
object has in a great measure bee accomplished in 
the extensive collections of Sugar-cines under experi- 
mental cultivation by the Department of Public Gard- 
ens and Plantations in Jamaica, The collection, as a 
whole, embraces about eighty varidties of canes, and 
it has been pronounced by a competent authority con- 
nected with the Department of Agricilture, Washington, 
‘as probably the best collection of Sugar-canes ever 
gotten together.” 

As indicating the wide area from whence these canes 
have been obtained, it may be mentioned that the 
“Blephant” cane, so called from'the size it attains 
under favourable circumstances, jvas obtained from 
Saigon, Cochin China; the Salangpre cane is a native 
of the Malay Peninsula, where it is highly esteemed. 
The Tiboo cane is also East Indian, and is a productive 
cane of great merit. From Mauritius there come the 
Horne, the Mauritius, and the Barkley canes. From 
Queensland there are the Brisbane, the Green-Rose 
Ribbon, the Queensland, and the Hillii; while from 
the Pacific Islands (probably the home of the Sugar- 
cane) there are the Lahaina, the Cuban, the Pua-ole, 
and the Ko-Kea. The Lahaina cane is described in 
Hawaii (Sandwich Islands) as being the most univers- 
ally esteemed of all canes, and everywhere, excepting 
at great elevations, it is planted to the almost total 
exclusion of other varieties. This cance has yielded as 
much as an average of 6 tons of Sugar per acre on 
areas as extensive as 100 acres, and 74 tons per acre 
om an average over areas of 20 acres. The Pua-ole 
cane, another great favourite in Hawaii, is called the 
flowerless cane, because it never tassels, or throws out 
a flowering shoot. It is described as a soft, rich cane, 
yielding juice of high specific gravity, and especially 
adapted for cultivation at high altitudes. The Ouban, or 
Ko-Pake, in Hawaii, comes next to the Lahaina. Itis rich 
in juice, rattoons well, grows rapidly and is entirely free 
from ‘cane itch.” The Samuri cane is the favourite 
cane with the Sugar-planters of Fiji. It is hardy, 
grows rapidly and yields sugar freely, Of dark-rind 
canes, such as violet, purple, and black, there are 
numerous varieties. Many of these, such ss the Egyp- 
tian und the.Martinique, are admirably adapted for 
dry, arid regions, and grow luxuriantly where other 
canes would fail. Others, again, are adapted only as 
fodder plants, and are often grown for taat purpose 
when grass is scarce. ‘he Mamuri cane,of a dusky 
brown colour, is certainly a strange-lookiag cane. It 
would appear to be covered with a thin, dry bark, 
which marks it at once as a distinct and specialised 
variety. This is a hardy, slender cane, which would 
grow in the driest situations. Of striped canes there 
are very handsome specimens, such as the Green-Rose 
Ribbon and the Red Ribbon, which attract attention, 
and are likely to be great favourites with planters. 

In the West Indies generally the favourite canes 
are the Otaheite, the transparent, Mort Blanc, and 
the Bourbon. These may be said to yield the bulk of 
Ouban and West Indian Sugars, but several others are 
being tried, with the view of testing their capabilities 
for different soils and climate. As the Sugar-cane has 
lost the power of producing seed from which plants 
may be raised, it is now entirely propagated by shoots 
or pieces of the stem, which aro furnished with eyes 
at every "age These eyes give rise to new plants, which 
necessarily must be identical with the parent plant, and 
rose d true for an indefinite period, The importance of in- 
troducing new canes, and so testing the highest produc- 
ing powers of the land, in thesedays of low prices and 
keen competition, is self-evident. From the supplement 
tothe Jamaica Gacette we find that the collection of 
canes abovementioned sent to the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion has lately been carefully tested by Dr. Crampton 
chemist, attached to the Bureau of Ohemistry Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.O. Planters in the West Indies 
would do well to procure these analyses, and carefully 
ra some of these new canos do not offer 
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them advantages in a cultural and economic sense 
superior to the old. We muy add that a full deserip- , 
tion of these canes was given in the last report of the . 
Director of the Botanical Department, Jamaica, and 
Dr. Orampton’s analyses are intended to supplement | 
these descriptions, and give Sugar planters every 
possible information on the subject.—/aod. 


— <> —- + 
THE CULTIVATION OF A WOOD 


FOR TEA. BOXES. 

Dr. H. Meyer, Lecturer on Forest Botany at the 
University of Munich, has recently published the 
results of his inquiries as to Forest Cultivation, 
in a tour of some mouths which he made through the 
northern part of India. Being informed of the scarcity 
of indigenous wood suitable for Tea boxes, he directed 
his particular attention to this subject, and he has 
come to the conclusion, taking soil, climate, and 
other contingent matters into full consideration, 
that the quickest, cheapest, surest means of providing 
for a future suitable supply of wood for Tea-boxes, 
jn this country, would be to cultivate the Cryptomeria 
(Japanese suji), or, as Dr. Meyer calls it, Sequoia 
Japonica, for the Hills round Darjeeling, and the 
Panflonia imperialis (or the Japanese Kirt) for the 
plains, Terai, and lower hills of the N. W. P. and 
the Punjab. It may be argued that the proper 
persons to give attention to and advice on this 
subject are the Forest Department, and no doubt 
the matter will be taken up by them, but it is 
within the ability of any planter to create for 
himself timber reserves, and the doing so will be 
found by no means unprofitable. 

In Japan, the Suvji (Japanese cedar) is largely cul- 
tivated all over the whole empire, and it is also 
found in a wild state. It forms a splendid mass 
of forest in many districts, and grows to the height 
of150 feet, with a girth of 6 feet and more. The 
tree is said to be a native of Ohina. At any rate 
from that country the first seed was brought to 
Darjeeling by Mr. Fortune. A few trees onl y were 
at the time planted, but the kindly way in which 
they have taken to the hill, soil, and climate, shows 
the adaptability of the place to their cultivation, 
and it is to be hoped, now that the value and suitability 
of the wood for tea boxes is established, it will induce 
a considerable extension of cultivation. 

In Japan itself, the wood is highly prized, and 
very extensively used. It grows in all situations 
and soils,—in damp villages as wellas on high mount- 
ain slopes, and is one of the commonest and also 
one of the most useful of Japanese timber-trees, 
The sapwood is whitish yellow, from 2 to 3 inches 
broad, and is, when beams or boards are wanted, 
generally not removed from the dark-reddish some- 
times black-bluish, striped heart-wood. ‘The wood is 
very light and soft, and easily manipulated; and 
may be used for all kinds of carpentry besides Tea- 
boxes. For propagation of the Suwji, the terminal 
piece of every branch is used, 1§ to 2 feet long, 
The plantation in the ground must be made before 
or at the beginning of the rainy season, the cuttings 
being put3 to 5 inches deep inthe soil. This method 
is much preferred to sowing, the young seedling 
being tender and easily killed by frost. Although, 
of course, the trea takes many years to arrive at 
maturity, its commercial value is none the less 
ascertainable at any stage, and a tea estate possess- 
ing a reserve of this timber, in almost any stage of 
growth, would possess a marketable commodity of 
ascertainable value. 

In planting, scarcely 4 feet should be left apart, 
for only in a dense growth does the Suji soon lose 
its branches, aud produce aclean, straight, and valu- 
able bole. 

There is another timber-yielding tree, the wood of 
which is suitable for Tea-boxes,—the Paulownia tin- 
perialts (called Kirt in Japanese), but it does not 
grow well in the wet climate of the Eastern Himalayas. 
The wood of Paulownia is largely used in Japan, 
not only for tea boxes, but for boxes aad furniture of 
every kind, One peculiarity in the cultivation of this 
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tree is, that when the seedlings are two years old, 
they are cut off close to the ground, and the new 
shoots grow straight up to a haight of 10 feet or 
more without a branch, in a single. year. 

When the tree attains a girth of from 3 to 4 feet, 
the timber is available for use for Tea-boxes. In 
Japan, the tree is sawn off, every 8 or 10 years, 
very close to the ground, and the new shoots grow 
straight up to a height of 10 feet or more, without 
a branch in a single year. 

Dr. Meyer, who supplies us with all this inform- 
ation, offers to provide the Forest Department with 
seeds from Japan, and we trust that his offer will 
be availed of, and the seeds distributed to such as 
are willing to experiment with them. 

It would be no small thing gained if we could 
grow io the Terai and hill districts of India a wood 
more suitable for Tea-boxes than that we now possess, 
and although, perhaps, it may seem a long time to 
look forward to for the realization of any personal 
advantage from such cultivation, yet the land thus 
planted with wood of an unaltering value, would 
always be by so much enhanced in saleable merit. 

We commend the subject to the attention of owners 
of tea properties, who may find thus, in time, their 
timber land even more valuable than the land under 
the tea itself.—Jndian Tea Gazette, 
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THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, 
CALOUTTA. 

The annual report on these gardens for the past year 
opens with the following interesting retrospect of a 
hundred years’ work. Dr. George King, the superin- 
tendent, writes :— 

“Tt may not be inappropriate to begin the hun- 
dredth annual report of the garden by giving a brief 
account of its history, which is, to a very great ex- 
tent, a history of Indian Botany. 

“1. The suggestion to form a Botanic Garden 
here was first made to the Government in Calcutta 
in June 1786, by Oolonel Robert Kyd, then Superin- 
tendent of the Hon’ble Oompany’s Dockyard at 
Kidderpore. The proposal was favourably entertained 
by the Governor-General, and its adoption was recom- 
mended to the Supreme Board in London during the 
same month, practical effect being given to it during 
the following year by the selection, as a site, of a 
large piece of land immediately below Colonel Kyd’s 
private garden at Shalimar. This piece of land, 
besides the Botanic Garden as it is now limited, 
included about fifty acres which form part of the 
grounds of the present Engineering College. Colonel 
Kyd was himself an ardent horticulturist, and he had 
brought together in his private garden at Shalimar a 
large collection of exotic plants, chiefly from the 


Straits. He was, therefore, very appropriately appointed « 


the first Superintendent of the Botanic Garden which 
had been founded at his suggestion. Colonel Kyd 
continued to perform the duties of Superintendent 
until his death in 17938. On Colonel Kyd’s death 


Government decided to put the garden under the: 


charge of a special officer who should have no other 
cui Dr. William Roxburgh, the Oompany’s Botanist 
in Madras, was therefore transferred from that Pre- 
sidency, and was installed at Seebpore in November 
1793. No better selection than that of Dr. Roxburgh, 
could have been made. Dr. Roxburgh, for many 
years prior to his transfer, had been engaged in study- 
ing the then little-known Flora of the Northern 
Oircars in the Madras Presidency. He was a most 
ardent and enthusiastic botanist, and a good gardener, 
Dr. Roxburgh continued to be Superintendent until 
1814, when he was obliged to proceed to the Oape 
on account of his health. From the Cape he went 
on to St. Helena, and from thence to England, where 
he died during the following year. Dr. Roxburgh 
was the firat botanist who attempted to draw up a 
systematic account of the plants of India. During 
his busy life in this country he prepared a fora 
Indica, which contained systematic descriptions of 
all the indigenous plants knows to him, as well as 
of many exotics then in cultivation in the neighbour- 


hood of Oaleutta, The manuscript of this work he 
took with him when he left India, intending to 
publish it during his residence in England. His 
death prevented the execution of this plan; and with 
the exeeption of the first volume, which was printed 
with some additions and interpolations by Drs, Wallich 
and Carey, in 1820, the book remained unpublised 
until 1832. In the latter year it was printed, exactly 
as the author had left it, by the piety of his sons, 
Captains James and Bruce Roxburgh, neither of whom 
was a botanist. ais book is the basis of all sub- 
sequent Indian Botsnical works. It is an admirable 
production: the desaiptions are accurate and graphic, 
and its authorship justly entitles Roxburgh to his 
title of the Father of Indian Botany. Until the 
year 1872, when the publication of the “ Flora of British 
India ” was begun by the distinguished botanist, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Roxburgh’s was the only single book 
through which a knowledge of Indian plants could 
be acquired. A second edition of this excellent manual 
was issued by; Mr. C. B. Olarke in 1874 at a merely 
nominal price, Mr. Clurke’s desire being to put the book 
within the reach of the poorest student, Besides the 
Flora Indica, Roxburgh published, at the expense of the 
Honourable Company, in three large folio volumes, his 
Plante Coromandeliane, being descriptions with figurse 
of three hundred of the most striking plants of the 
Coromandel Ooast. Dr. Roxburgh was immediately 
succeeded in the Superintendentship of the Garden 
by Dr. Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton), who 
at the time was on special duty in connection with 
an extended ¢nquiry into the agriculture of India 
and in the collection of materials for a Gazetteer, 
Dr. Hamilton, who was an accomplished botanist 
and zoologist, collected a vast mass of material, part 
of which was} published in his own name, but the 
bulk of which, after many years’ suppression, was 
published under the title of ‘Montgomery Martin’s 
History: Topography and Statistics of Hastern India.” 
Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton held charge of the garden for 
only a short time, and he was succeeded in 1817 by 
Dr. Nathaniel) Wallich, lately Surgeon to the Danish 
Settlement at|/Serampore. Dr. Wallich was an able 
and most energetic botanist; and, during the earlier 
part of his term of office, he organised collecting 
expeditions into the remote and then little known 
regions of Kumaon, Nepal, Silhet, Tenasserim, Penang 
and Singaporr. Dr. Wallich in fact undertook a 
botanical survey of a large part of the Indian Empire. 
The material} (in the shape of dried specimens of 
plants) thus accumulated were taken by Dr. Wallich 
to London, and, after being named there by himself 
and by other botanists, they were distributed in num- 
bered collectims to the leading botanical institutions 
in Europe. In this great distribution, Dr. Wallich 
included the collections of several other botanists 
which had betn made over to him for the purpose. 
The liberality with which these specimens were given 
away was so extreme, that in ths garden report for 
the year 1843) we find Dr. Griffith (who had been 
appointed to pfficiate for Dr. Wallich during his 
absence in England) complaining that the herbarium 
had been completely denuded of every specimen 
coliected during} the first fifty years of the existence 
of the garden., Besides distributing this enormous 
collection, Dr. \Wallich was enabled through the 
munificence of oe Honourable Oompany, to publish, 
under the title Plante Asiatice Rariores, three superb 
volumes illustrated by coloured figures of a high degree 
of excellence. Dr. Wallich retired in 1846 and died in 
1854. During the lengthened absences of Dr. Wallich 
in Europe, his place at the garden was filled by Dr. 
W. Griffith, whose premature death deprived Botanical 
Science of one of its ablest and most industrious 
votaries. Dr, Griffith’s extensive notes and numerous 
drawings were, after his death, bublished by Govern- 
ment in nine volumes. Dr. Wallich was succeeded 
by Dr. Hugh Falconer. Dr. Falconer was a Palzeonto- 
logist, well known by his researches on the Sivalik 
Fossil Mammalia. In 1850 he left the country on 
account of ill-health, and was succeeded as Superin- 


tendent by Dr. Thomas Thomson, a traveller and ~ 


botanist of much ability, the coadjutor of Sir Josep 


a 


i 
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Hooker in the collection and distribition of an ex- 
tensive and well known herbarium >f Hast Indian 
plants, and the joint author of the fist volume of a 
new [Vlora Indica. Dr. Thomson retird in 1861, and 
was succeeded by Dr. Thomas Anerson, whose 
untimely death in 1870 was caused by disease con- 
tracted during his efforts for the intraluction of the 
quinine-yielding Cinchonas into the Sikcim Himalaya. 
For the two years subsequent to D:, Anderson's 
departure from India, Mr, C. B. Clke acted as 
Superintendent, and during his incumbacy he began 
the series of botanical publications whith ‘has earned 
for him so high a scientific reputation 
“2. Irom the first foundation of the sarden, it was 
understood that it was to be made 1 source of 
botanical information for the possessionsof the Oom- 
pany, and at the same time a centre to which exotic 
plants of economic interest could be inported for 
experimental cultivation, and from whith, in turn, 
they could be issued for distribution in the Company’s 
possessions. It was also intended to assiit in intro- 
ducing indigenous Indian products to nev markets. 
Tt was intended that it should not only be 1 botanical, 
but also a horticultural and agricultural garden. 
The preceding paragraph shows how the botanical 
work laid out for the garden has been accomplished. 
But the economic side has by no means been 
neglected, At first, great hopes were ertertained 
that the spices which rendered the trad: of the 
Company with the Moluccas and other of ths Malay- 
an Islands so valuable, might be cultivated in 
Bengal. The earliest efforts of Colonel Kyd were 
therefore directed to the introduction of tie trees 
which yield nutmegs, cloves, and cinnamon, and of 
the pepper vines. It was, however, speedily proved that 
the climate of Northern India is quite unsuited jo these 
equatorial species. The equatorial fruits, sich as 
mangosteen, langsat, dukko and bread-fruit, were also 
tried with a similar result; and so were the temperate 
fruits of Europe, In fact, no small part of the 
benefits conferred on the country by the garien in 
its early days was the demonstration by practical ex- 
periment that certain natural products, many of them 
of a most desirable kind, cannot be grown in Bengal; 
much money and bootless effort being thus saved to 
the country. The introduction of exotic timber trees 
also received early attention; and in the garden there 
still remain a few of the original mahogany trees in- 
trodneed in these early years. The introduction of 
tea was one of the items put down in Colonel Kyd’s 
orginal programme; and in the final establishment 
of what has now become one of the most important 
industries in Nothern India, the garden bore a most 
Important part. Potatoe growing was introduced 
through its agency, and the cultivation of the quinine- 
yielding Cinchona of the Andes, was initiated and 
carried to a successful issue under the direction of 
superintendents of the garden. In the improvement of 
Indian cotton, andin the introduction both of that 
and of jute to the markets of Europe, the garden 
authorities worked cordially hand in hand with the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India, with what suc- 
Goss it is unnecessary to point out. By the intro- 
duction of some of the best kinds of sugarcane from 
the West Indies, and the dissemination of these to 
all parts of the country, a considerable improvement 
was effected both in the quality and quantity of 
the Sugar crop of the country. In this matter also 
© Agri-Horticultural Society worked hand in hand 
with the garden authorities. Very soon after the 
6stablishment of the Society just mentioned, a con- 
siderable piece of lind in the garden was made 
over to it rent-free, and on this land the Society 
conducted the greater part of its operations for forty 
ears. In fact, it was not until the year 1872 that 
he Society's garden was transferred to its present 
site in Alipore. It is unnecessary to discuss in 
detail the numerous experiments in the cultivation 
of economic plants which have been conducted in 
tho garden Since its beginning. A few of the pro- 
ducts tried may simply be mentioned. Chief among 
those are flax, hemp, tobacco, henbane, vanilla, coffee 


/ (Aworicon and Liberian), cocoa, ipecacuanha, aloes, 


sarsaparilla, jalap, Indiarubber, cardamoms, tapioca, 
and coca. As regards horticulture, it may suffice 
to say that a large proportion of the kinds of ex- 
otic plants now found in private gardens in India 
has been introduced in to the country through the 
agency of this garden, and that the improved 
methods of cultivation which now obtain were to a 
great extent initiated here. 

©3. Ino 1820 about fifty acres of land belonging 
to the garden were made over by Government to 
the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
and on this land the Society founded the  institu- 
tion so long known as Bishop’s College, but since 
1880 (owing to its re-transfer to Government) as 
the Government Engineering College. In the year 
1864 the garden was devastated by a cyclonic storm 
of extraordinary violence, which either uprooted or 
broke to pieces the majority of the trees in it and 
by blowing down all the plant-houses, hopelessly 
crushed their contents, The few trees which escaped 
on that occasion were sadly reduced in number by 
a second cyclone which passed over the garden in 
1867; and at the present time almost the only trees 
dating from before 1867 are the great banyan and 
a smaller tree of the same sort, some peepuls and 
country almonds, about twenty mahogany trees and 
some palms. It is almost a pity that the occasion of 
its destruction by these cyclones was not taken to 
remove the garden to a site on the Calcutta side 
of the Hooghly. For although there are certain ad- 
vantages in the garden being so remote from the town, 
there can be little doubt that the balance is in favour 
of a site more easily accessible to the residents of 
Calcutta. The destruction of all shade which resulted 
from the removal of the trees, allowed the invete- 
rate weed known popularly as ooloo grass, and 
botanically as Jimperata cylindrica, to take possession 
of the whole of the ground not occupied by roads 
or flower borders; so that when I took charge of 
the garden in 1871 it presented rather a sorry ap- 
pearance. The liberality of the local Government 
under whose control it soon thereafter passed, has 
made it possible for me to lay out the garden en- 
tirely anew. The whole of its area has since that 
date been treated for landscape effects, sheets of 
ornamental water having been formed, and, with 
the earth so obtained, undulations having been thrown 
up. New roads and footpaths have also been made; 
a building for the Herbarium and three handsome 
conservatories for the more delicate kinds of living 
plants have been erected; nursery buildings have 
been put up; and the garden staff have been fur- 
nished with comfortable houses. 

“4, Botanically the most important feature in 
the garden is its Herbarium, or collection of dried 
plants. As has already been explained, all the 
collections prior to Dr. Wallich’s visit to England 
in 1828 were distributed by him to scientific in- 
stitutions abroad. The commencement of the present 
collection dates, therefore, from his retura to India 
in 1832. It consists of plants contributed by almost 
every worker at Botany in India since that date 
and of considerable contributions from Botanists in 
Europe. It is first and foremost an Indian Herb- 
arium, but the plants of South-Eastern Asia, of Japan, 
of Persia, and of Asia Minor are fairly well re- 
presented. Those of Europe are also excellently 
represented; but in African and American plants 
the collection is comparatively poor. QOonstant com- 
munication and interchange of specimens have been 
kept up for the last fifty years with the great 
national collection at Kew; and to the distinguished 
Directors of that institution, Sir William Hooker 
and his son and successor Sir Joseph, the Oalcatta 
Herbarium is indebted for invaluable  contribu- 
tions. Interchanges have also been kept up with 
other Kuropean Botanic Institutions, such as the 
Herbarium of the British Museum, of the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris, the Imperial Gardens at 5! 
Petersburg and Berlin, the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Buitenzorg in Java, at Peradeniya in Ovylon, _and 
at Sabaranpore; and with many other institutions. 
Amongst the private contributors iu past times, frow 


r 
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whomth¢ Herbaritmshas«reseiedy the most valu- 
‘able collections, must’ be:“mertioned: Vicary, Edge- 
‘worth, Griffith, Wight; Simons}? Tiaw,' Gibson,: Stocks, 
Dulzell; ‘Karz, Miquel, amd Maingay. The most im- 
portant contributions recéived during recent years 
have been ‘duly *mentioned in'my annual reports. 

® €5.= The yeat-which ended on 31st March last 
presented little of novelty. ‘No new works were 


_. Mndertaken iti ‘the garden, andthe time of the staff 
-4vag occupiedin the*ordinary routine of cultivation. 
~The show! of orchids was! unusually. fine, and the 
| / 'gederad condition’ of the plants, both in the conser- 
«> watorie# and “out -of doors, ‘was’ satisfactory. 
/o* ‘46. “De -collection of dried plants received several 
‘‘waluable- additions during the year. Chief amongst 


these was a,set of the plants collected by Dr. 
“Aitéhison:during the Afghan Boundary Commiasion. 
Dr, ‘Aitchison’s’ collections were taken» by~ himself 
‘direct to‘-Kew, whence after having’been ‘also named 
‘and numbered, a set-was issued to Oalcutta, From 
Kew werd also: réceived%a-named set of ‘plats: col- 
lécted ‘by Dr.’ Giles ‘durifig ‘the Gilgit Expédition ; 


- fand a‘quantith of ‘plantsicollécted some: year@ azo by 


Dr: G. Wattswhile he wa’ on* duty, ‘with <tle:€om- 
mission apptinted'to settle the boundary betweéniMuni- 
‘pore and Burmah/" From Kew were also*‘received a 
quantity ‘of interesting. specimens made -by ‘ various 


collectors in the Malayan Peninsula, in Singapore and | 


in Penang. For all these contributions from Kew we 
ure indebted to the good offices of Mr. Thiselton Dyer, 
its present’ distinguished Director. Dr. Regel of the 
Imperial: Gardén St, ‘Petersburg presented a large 
number of’ most ‘interesting plants from the Russian 
possessions in’ Central Asia. Three excellent named 
volléctions from’ Natal were presented by Mr. Medley 
Wood! of the Botanic Garden, Durban. From Mexico, 
Mt, Pringle seit four hundred named species; and 
‘fron New Guinea Mr. H. O. Forbes forwarded & 
large bo# filled with dried plants. Of ‘contributions 
reteived from within the limits of India I have’ to ‘ac- 
‘knowledge—from- Sikkim,'a quantity of plants from 


» Mr. G. Gammiie, as also a collection made’ by’ a Bhootea 


. employed by Mr. Pantling in the Lach ley, from | 5 A : 
Cees! z pee he econ ener trou | :the public know better. Oonfidence is being rapidly 


the, Khasia Hills,“ many fine things, chiefly ‘trees from 
Mr. Gustav Mann; from the Naga Hills a fine collec- 
tion made during his short residence there by Dr. D. 


-, Prain, now Curator ofjjthe Herbarium;|from the North- 


Western Himalaya some interesting plants’ sent . by 


Mr. J: F. Duthie, of Saharanpore, afd by Colondl | 


H, Collett, c. 3.; from Manbhoom a colléction mada 
by Reverend J. Oampbell, and from Southern India a 
few most interesting plants from Mr. ° J! S: Gamble 
Conservator of Forests. 8. OMT 9 « 

“7. During the month of November last the “Her- 
barium was visited, for the purpose of study, by the 
Reverend Father Scortechini, the Government Botanist- 
of Perak, who had been‘ deputed by Sir H. Low, the 
British Administrator of that State, to proceed to 
Oaleutta in order to name and arrange his collections 
of Peark plants. It was Father Scortechini’s ‘intention 


to have remained hére for three or fotir months: but - 


unfortunately he died shortly after his arrival. During 
the year there was issued from the press’the first 
part of a monograph of Indo-Malayan species of Ficus, 
dm which I have been engaged for some time.- 

* “8, Ihave to acknowledge, with thanks,:thé assist- 
ance freely afforded whenever asked, by the Indian 
Assistant in the Kew Herbarium, Mr. ‘W. Botting 
H m:ley. Mr, Hemsley, with the permission of the 
Director, Mr. ‘Thiselton ‘Dyer, is always ready to 
settle any kuotty point in nomenclature, or to check 
any doubtful identification—a kind of work that can 
only be done with accuracy in a perfectly equipped 
Herbarium like that of Kew. 


“9. The interchange and distribution of plants and , 


«(ess bas gone oo actively during the year. Of plants, 
8,064 were received against 46,109 given out. Of seeds, 
‘v08 packets were received ani 2,534 distributed. The 
nameg of all donors and recipients will be found in 
the appendices to this report. 

“10, The Lloyd Botanic Garden at Darjeeling has 
curing the year been under the charge of Mr. W. 
K uuedy.’ And the Municipality’ paving agreed to 


‘ 


continue the ysegetable garden which lies wedged in 
between the Totanic Garden and the grounds of the 
Sanitarium, tht garden also has been under Mr. 
Kennedy’s carz Atone time the Municipality threat- 
ened to convat the vegetable garden intoa bazaar; 
at another they resolved to turn it into a washing place 
for the dobie} of the station. Its maintenance as a 
sightly spot #a matter which concerns not only the 
Municipality, but the visitors who frequent Darjeeling, 
and the patierts in the Sanitarium. Itis well, therefore, 
that both thee proposals have, for a time at least, been 
shelved: I reret to have to report that the acclimatised 
English potabes turned out badly, the product having 
been tasteles and waxy: This wasalso the experience 
of private gowers.—Indian Agriculturist. 
; 

VeENnrEZzUEIA: Exports From C1upApD BortyaAr.—Among 
the exports from Oiudad Bolivar in the year 1886, 
the followng articles occupy a prominent place. 
Tonquin bans alone forming about four-fifths of the 
total quartity of drugs shipped. 

| Balsam Oinchona India- Sima- Tonquin 

To | Copaiba. Bark, rubber. ruba. Beans. 

Trinidad; .. 2,900 “+ 10,254... 111,967 

New York .. 4,172 4,004 13,824 3,216 63,144 
Hamburg .. 276 1,302 Se 1,290 on 

Total filos. 7,488 5,806 24,078 4,506 175,111 
—Chemijt and Druggist. 

: PLaANmne oN THE Nitciris—Many healthy signs 
of impjovement are showing themselves in our coffee 
districts The long run of good prices for the berry that 
have ruedand are still ruling in the London market, 
and th¢ bright prospects for the future, consequent upon 
the abdition of the import duty in the United States, and 
-the redaction of the same in British ports, are conducing 
‘to a prosperous state of things here. Itis cheering to 
Jearn pf several extensions of coffee estates now going 
son in |/the Wynaad, for it tells us plainly that the 
‘“croakers”’ who have croaked for years past, are now 
-effectually silenced. It will be useless now for any one 
ito try to depreciate coffee-planting as an investment— 


qwestared. - Very few of those who have estates are now- 
.a-days willing to sell; and in one or two instances where 
sales have been effected, the prices are such as 
-would a: few years’ back, been termed ‘very high” 
buf are looked upon as “very fair.” Ooffee 
planting in Southern India has seen its worst days. 
Planters now are planters and not merely super- 


| intpndents. Coffee-trees are now made not only to 


grow, but to grow well. The soil, the wood, the blos- 
som, and the berry, are all cared for by experienced 
-men, who act upon a system that combines science with 
nature. ‘ Bumper” crops also are looked on with less 


“anxiety than formerly, and planters are satisfied when 


they geta good outturn from their outlay of capital and 


Jabour. Another good sign of the times is that the 


‘Supreme Government are showing an anxiety to further 
the planting interests. A circular has been sent to all 
the tea planters, informing them of the anxiety of the 
Governor-General to learn what facilities are needed to 
‘givé fair scope to them, and askiag them for full and 
free statements of the existing obstacles of the same. 
What may be gained by the tea planter, must to a 
great extent also benefit the coffee planter, for if con- 
eessions in the shape of increased facilities of com- 
munication, and easier land tenure, and other advant- 
ages are made to the one, they cannot be withheld from 


the other. If the Government of India at last wakes up 


to the great importance of encouraging in every pos- 
sible legitimate way, the. possession of land in this 
country by Europeans and their descendants, and the 
utilization of such land to its utmost, extent, not only 
will planters .be benefitted, but every. class in British 


India, Of British capital there is enough and to spare 


—waiting for a profitable outlet. Of British enterprise 
and pluck there is also a redundance, waiting and look- 


ing about for a profitable field of employment. Money, 


and brains and sinews all await if the Indian Govern- 
ment gan turn. a portion of the stream on to some of the 
fertile figlas of India. —Wilgiri Lupress. i 
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Gorrespondencs, 


fs 

To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 

CULTIVATION OF THE SUNFLOWER 
(HELIANTHUS ANNUUS). 


Farmer’s Cottage, Bandaragama, Ist Sept. 1887. 

Sin,—The composite family to which this use- 
ful plant belongs is the largest in the vegetable 
kingdom, and at the same time one of the best 
defined and most esily recognized. 

On inquiring into the use made of this plant, 
we were given to understand that it is raised 
chiefly for the yield of a useful oil, as does the 
fruit of Madia sativa. But it is also of use for 
many other purposes. In the market places of 
the larger towns we often heard the people eat- 
ing the seeds, which when boiled in water, taste 
like the boiled Indian corn. In some other dis- 
triots the seeds are employed with great success in 
fattening poultry ; they are also said to increase 
the number of eggs more than any other kind of 
grain. The dried leaves are given to cattle in 
place of straw; and the withered stalks are said 
to produce a considerable quantity of alkali. 

Jerusalem artichokes are the tubers of a Heli- 
anthus, allied to the sunflower. These are both 
American herbs, now common everywhere in our 
gardens.—Yours faithgully 

J. A. Gro. RODRIGO, A. J. 


SYSTEMATIC “PUSHING” OF CEYLON TEA 
AND THE RESULTS: MR. RUTHERFORD’S 
RECOMMENDATION TO PERSEVERE AND 
CONTRIBUTE GENERALLY. 


Nuwara Eliya, 23rd September. 

Dear Sirr,—At the risk of being considered too 
importunate in continually urging upon tea planters 
how advantageous it is to their interests to sub- 
scribe to every means of pushing and advertizing 
Ceylon tea, I would desire, with your permission, 
to again bring the matter before them. I do so 
because I have met men who are growing and 
manufacturing tea and who tell me they cannot 
afford to be continually subscribing to these Ex- 
hibitions.* 

I am afraid those men have never considered the 
subject sufficiently, or they would see, that although 
the little we subscribe is the veritable sprat to 
catch the whale, we fortunately, however, do catch 
the whale. 

It is admitted by nearly every dealer and broker 
in Ceylon teas in London that there is nothing 
special in our teas that makes them sell at a 
higher average price than Indians, but that we 
maintain a Id per Ib. advantage, solely on 
account of the way our teas are pushed and 
brought before the notice of the tea-drinking public. 
To show what has been done in the county of 
Kinross, I quote from a letter received by this 
mail from Mr. David Reid who has been appointed 
to act on the Glasgow Exhibition Committee for 
Ceylon teas:—‘‘As to the policy of Ceylon tea 
planters spending money in bringing their tea to 
the public notice atsuch Wxhibitions as Liverpool, 
Glasgow, etc., I am much impressed with the ad- 
Vantages of this way of bringing Ceylon tea to the 
notice of the British tea drinker. Ceylon tea 
planters have done fairly well so far in bringing 
their teas to notice, but they must keep on work- 
ing vigorously in that way if they are to displace 
the China tea and drive it out of the British Isles. 

* Unless there are further lista to appear, very 
few seem to have joined in subscribing tea for Mr. 
4. G, Shand.—Ep. 


Great results sometimes flow from apparently small 
causes and some of these results are rather puzzling. 
I will give you an examplefrom my own county. 
A few years ago Ceylon tea was absolutely unknown, 
and even in 1885 nota grocer in the place kept it. 
I was told by the largest grocer here that there was now 
more Ceylon tea sold in the County of Kinrogs than 
all other kinds put together. I cannot vouch for 
the truth of this, but certainly a great quantity of 
Ceylon tea is sold. Now I attribute a great deal 
of this to the action of Messrs. W. G. Inglis and 
John Tyndall who have sold it here, and yet 
between them they do not sell one per cent of the 
Ceylon tea drunk in this country. When the 
grocers found that good Ceylon tea was being sold 
here at reasonable prices, they had to get Ceylon 
tea to keep their customers. The reason I mention 
this case, which has come under my notice, is that 
I think the exhibiting and selling of good tea at 
these Exhibitions will produce much greater results 
than will show,” 

This is only the evidence of one man on the 
subject, but we hear the same story frem every 
quarter, viz. that the good done in the interest of 
the Ceylon plauter by the judicious pushing of 
Ceylon tea is incaleulable. Now, to those planters 
who are doubtful of the good done by Exhibitions 
and by other means taken to push our teas, 
and who hang back from subscribing, and 
to the Government, who If hold should subscribe 
penny for penny with the planter, I would point 
out wherein we so greatly benefit. If this pushing and 
‘advertizing of our teas will this year maintain our 
average at ld. above their intrinsic value as com- 
pared with Indian teas, then on the estimated crop 
of the year 1887-8 this means an eztra profit of 
£90,000 sterling or R1,200,000, all of which money 
comes back to the colony. When it is put in 
this light surely everyone interested (both planters 
and the Government) will subscribe liberally to 
all means brought forward, under proper auspices, 
for the representation of our teas. If the planters 
annually subscribed R20,000 for this object and 
Government supplemented this amount, it would 
only be doing what ought to be done by both 
parties in their own interests. 

It is, I think, a great pity that we are not likely 
to be represented at Melbourne with our teas, as 
it is an opportunity lost and one which may not 
occur again for some time. Glasgow was brought 
forward early in the day, and we have men 
at home ready to begin work whenever they are 
advised that the money will be forthcoming. Had 
the Association funds at their back to take up 
the work of pushing the representation ef Ceylon 
teas whenever opportunity offered, a great deal 
more might be done. It is impossible to know 
even approximately what will be subscribed, and 
I therefore think (as it is fairly certain we will 
get sufficient funds for Glasgow) that it would be 
better to make sure of one Exhibition being done 
well than two badly. The Glasgow Exhibition 
was chosen, for the reason that Mr. Thos. North 
Christie had made certain arrangements in the 
event of the planters taking it up, and it was 
considered desirable that having done London and 
Liverpool we might as well finish our efforts in 
Great Britain by attacking the northern counties. 
After this Exhibition our teas should be thoroughly 
well-known over the length and breadth of the 
land, and we can then afford to leave the work 
ing out of our interests in the hands of the many 
friends of Ceylon who are pushing the sale 
of our teas in every town and village in 
the British Isles. 

Next year 1 would suggest 
colonial or foreign crusade, 


that we begin our 
and year after year 
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go on from field to field conquering as we go. 
However, to enable us to make an ‘‘ Hyer Vic- 
torious Tea Fight” against China we must have 
funds. Up to this time planters have not spent 
£1,000 on pushing the tea enterprize, but I do 
not think I am far out in saying that what they 
have spent, aided by the good offices of many 
friends, will (if we take the sales of teas season 
1884-85 to 1887-88 as haying an increased value of 
id per lb.) bring back to the colony no less an 
extra sum than £180,000. With such a result 
it surely offers every encouragement to planters to 
push more than ever and Government to assist 
them in bringing their teas before the notice of 
every nation, 

There were, at the end of 1886, 900 estates growing 
tea in Ceylon, and the crop this year. 1887-88 will be 
about 22+ millions of lb., or say an average 
for each estate of 25,000 lb. Surely in a 
country like Ceylon a sum of R20,000 might 
easily be raised annually for our own benefit. 


No better investment can be made by the tea 


planter and the Government at the present moment 
than the advertizing of Ceylon tea. The burden 
should be as far as possible equally distributed and 
every grower ought to recognize that what is done 
in the interest of Ceylon tea generally is done in 
his particular interest also. No man in Ceylon is 
true to his fellow labourers, or indeed is justified in 
- growing tea in this island, unless he gives support 
to that which is for the good of those who cultivate 
the same product as himself. It is by united effort 
we will win in the struggle for our existence in the 
tea world. Our efforts should not be by fits and 
spasmodic starts, but be’a long pull, a strong pull 
and a pull altogether. Money and energy will do 
what is required, and if every planter will see the 
necessity of subscribing not only to the Glasgow 
Exhibition but to a general fund for future efforts, 
the thing will be done. 

Let it be an axiom among usall, that we subscribe 
Rl (one rupee) for every 1,000 lb. of tea we turn out 
of the factory for the next few years, which sum 
should be paid every 6 months to the Planters’ 
Association, and we would soon have funds enough 
for our purpose. This would only come to one- 
tenth of a cent per lb. of tea, and if this returns 
to you (not 1d per lb. as I believe it does at present) 
but one farthing) per lb. extra, you will have made 
a very handsome profit on your small outlay, and 
again I say your little sprat will have caught a very 
big whale. 

The subscription should be looked upon as a 
voluntary taz if I may be allowed the expression, 
and I would suggest, and hope it may become a 
recognized duty of every tea proprietor that he pay 
into the Association for the purpose I have men- 
tioned R1 for every 1,000 lb. of tea he produces, 

It would be well if this subject were prominently 
brought forward before every District Association to 
obtain the views of the whole body of planters on the 
subject, and superintendents or agents might in the 
meantime lay the matter before absent proprietors. 
Should general support be given to the creating 
of such a fund somewhat on the basis proposed 
and the Parent Association ratified the general 
desire, we could then approach Government on 
the subject of obtaining their aid. It could be 
pointed out that this year from the good effects 
of the Colonial and Liverpool Mxhibitions and 
other means taken to push our staple there will, 
in all probability, be fully R1,200,000 returned to 
the island in the shape of eatra profits ; and that 
astea planters who have saved the island from 
utter and absolute commercial ruin, we are en- 
titled to receive every possible assistance at the 


hands of Government. H. K, RUTHERFORD. 


ANALYSES OF GREEN TEA LEAF. 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 
Kandy, 27th Sept. 1887. 

Sir,—I beg to enclose for publication copy of 
correspondence with reference to green tea leaf 
analyses laid before the Committee of the Associ- 
ation at a recent meeting.—Yours faithfully, 

A. PHILIP, Secretary. 
Colombo, 20th July 1887, 
H. K. Rutherford, Esq., Nuwara Eliya. 

Dear Sir,—I have pleasure in handing you the en- 
closed list of determinations of certain constituents 
in four samples of green tea leaf received from Tor- 
wood estate. I am sorry I cannot afford the time 
necessary to prosecute the investigation: indeed, 
owing to excess of otherwork, I have not been able 
to do anything to the last three samples received. 

I should state that the samples were not all treated 
exactly alike. Ihad not made such analyses before, 
and therefore altered my methods of working some- 
what as experience suggested. Two of the samples 
were dried first in the sun, and afterwards in an 
oven, and two, on account of wet weather, were 
dried in the oven at once without a preliminary 
drying in the sun. 

When these facts are taken into consideration, I 
think the result of the investigation so far, is to 
show that the tea on Torwood estate is very rich 


/ in the alkaloid theine or caffeine at least as com- 


pared with tea after it leaves the factory, and of 
a pretty uniform composition. In the case of No. 4 
the filtration of the aqueous extract was very slow, 
extending over several days. I think the leaves had 
got somewhat stewed from not being turned over 
often enough in the oven. I fancy, if the leaves 
had been well dried in the sun, I should have, in 
this case, got a closer approximation to the other 
results as regards amount of aqueous extract, and 
matter insoluble in water. I should like to have 
determined the amount of tannin in the samples, 
but the necessary chemicals for Léwenthal’s pro- 
cess could not be obtained in Colombo. I have 
been waiting to receive these from England, and 
may possibly still add this determination to the 
other results.—I am, yours truly, (Sd.) M. Cocuran. 

Determination of certain constituents in four 
samples of tea received from Torwood estate from 
April to June 1887 :— 


aie rb) *, 
9 n = a * = a 
B 83 23; 4.2 es 
oe 5s oF Ginn ests Cee Ig 
° oie, oo a ed 2G 2 
28 ag a Ee scat rete Os 
(1) Recd Bl nips qm 
16th April...75°66 49°91 50°09 5°66 3:59 166 5°25} 
(2) Reed. : is 
3rd May ..78'19 47°77 52°23 564 362 1°83 5:45 
, (8) Recd. 
16th May..77°36 47-71 52:29 514 348 178 5:26 
(4) Recd. 
Qnd June.. 76°50 44:89 5511 5:13 3°70 1°62 5°32 


(Signed) M. Cocmran, ¥.c¢.s., Analyst. 
* Percentage of dried leaf. 
+ Expressed in percentage of total ash: potash 
41:96, phosphoric acid 16°04, and lime 10:24. 


Colombo, 30th July 1887. 

H. K. Rutherford, Hsq., Nuwara Eliya. 

Dear Sir—In reply to yours of 29th inst. I would 
undertake to give monthly analyses of green tea leaf, 
and I would do my best to overtake fortnightly analy- 
ses without positively binding myself to the latter. I 
would make the following determinations, which I think 


would be sufficient for all practical purposes for R30 — 


for each analysis. 

Moisture; ixtractive matter; Insoluble matter; 
Théine matter; Tanninj Total ashj Ash soluble in 
water; Ash insoluble in water; Ash insoluble in 
acid; Potash ; Phosphoric acid; Lime. ' 

Tf the last 8 items were not determined, the fee 
would be R20 for each analysis.—Yours truly, i 

(Signed) M, OocHpan.. .- 


a 


,.  o_- 
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Arrrus.—It is stated that by a careful analysis it 
has been found that Apples contain a larger amount 
of phosphorus or brain food than any other fruit 
or vegetable, and on this account they are very im- 
portant to sedentary men who work with their brain 
rather than muscles. They also contain the acids 
which are needed every day, especially for sedentary 
men, the action of whose liver is sluggish, to elimin- 
ate effete matters, which, if retained in the system, 
produce inaction of the brain, and indeed of the 
whole system, causing jaundice, sleepiness, scurvy, 
and troublesome disease of the skin.—/ndian Gardener. 

Mr. Cocuran’s AwnaAtysis of Green Tra 
Lavens is interesting but confessedly tentative and 
to a certain extent incomplete, so that we must 
look for full and fully reliable information to the 
results of the further analyses likely to be made. 
A question will arise in many minds how far the 
sun-drying and oven-baking processes described by 
Mr. Cochran as preliminaries to his chemical ex- 
amination assimilated the green leaves to the con- 
dition of the roasted tea of the breakfast table? 
The large proportions of potash, phosphoric acid 
and theine obtained are striking. In the case of 
dried Ceylon tea, results obtained at Melbourne 
were as follows, being the averages of 26 specimens 
analyzed :— PEKOR. 


Mineral ash .. coy AL 
Extract .. ae «. 45°60 
Soluble salts .. rel Btl6 
Theine (only) .. ig re acal 


PEKOL SOUCHONG. 


Mineral ash .. oye res 
Extract .. bie oe 45° 
Soluble salts .. cee 
Theine (only).. A Patt 


SOUCHONG, 
Mineral ash .. mis oe: bY 
Extract .. .. 43°68 
Soluble salts 6 BHO) 
Theine (only) .. AG, erty) 


It will thus be seen that, if Mr. Cochran’s results 
are fully reliable the proportion of the element of 
theine, whiclr is the characteristic constituent 
of tea, is very considerably lessened by the 
process of manufacture from green leaf to 
dry. There are other differences, such as 
the division into soluble and insoluble ash, and 
the somewhat higher total in the case of the green 


leaf. The proportion of potash takes us somewhat 
by surprise. lt is equal to the average of that salt 
in coffee, 


Ananyses or Crycnona Bark.—At the annual 
meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Conference, 
held in Manchester on Aug. 29th, we learn from 
the Pharmaceutical Journal that, “in a com- 
munication on Quinological Work in the Mad- 
ras Cinchona Plantations, Mr. David Hooper 
supplied another convenient summary of results 
obtained in further experiments carried out by him 
in his capacity of quinologist to the Madras Go- 
vernment. The first series of twelve analyses re- 
ferred to showed that bark from trees of the same 
age and growing in the same situation might vary 
in alkaloidal strength, the figures ranging from 
175 per cent to 3:90 per cent of quinine, and from 
none to 0:16 per cent of quinidine. It also seems 
probable that there is no advantage in raising only 
one stem from a coppiced tree. Bark from the 
Same twelve trees, examined in each consecutive 
month, showed that in the six months next fol- 
lowing the original stripping there was a decrease 
of alkaloids in the bark left, as if the tree had 
suffered in this respect from the shock of the 
operation ; butin the seventh month recovery had 
well set in, and by the twelfth the bark was richer 
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than it had been a year before. Incidentally it 
was also observed that March is the month in 
which cinchona bark appears to be richest in alkal- 
oids. Some further experiments as to the effect 
of manuring cinchona trees seems to show that 
bone manure and cattle manure are best suited 
for the purpose, though the improvement of the 
bark in quinine was in no case more than 14:58 
per cent. Another experiment as to the extent to 
which renewal of bark can be profitably carried 
appears to show that the maximum in the case of 
a hybrid Ledger plant had been reached with the 
third year’s renewal, although the fourth renewal 
still resulted in a rich bark.” 

Imrroven TrA Macuinery.—About two years ago a 
lively correspondence took place in these columns 
upon the manufacture of tea on “scientific” prin- 
ciples. Messrs. A. and J. Main & Co., of Glasgow, 
it will be remembered, took a prominent part therein, 
Since that time Messrs. A. and J. Main & Co., in 
conjunction with their co-patentee Mr. Dick, have 
been engaged in making elaborate experiments, both 
at home and at a tea garden in India, with the 
view of perfecting certain machinery for the realis- 
ation of their views. Last year Mr. Dick went to 
India with a full set of speciaily constructed machin- 
ery; and after making a series of careful experi- 
ments and ooservations upon a tea garden, he re- 
turned home feeling sure that only some minor 
changes in the appliances were necessary to bring 
success within measurable distance. ‘he necessary 
mechanical changes were made, and Mr. Dick returned 
to India to complete his experiments. We are glad 
to learn that a telegram has this week been re- 
ceived from him, to the ‘effect that his trials thig 
season have proved “‘satisfactory.”’ This subject is 
one which cannot of course be exhausted in a tele- 
gram, so for fuller particulars we must await the 
arrival of detailed information by letter. Meantime, 
we understand that the scope of Messrs. Main and 
Dick's experiments cover the withering of the green 
leaf, in any weather, in a brief space of time with- 
out injury—if not with advantage—to the quality of 
the tea, consequently the results of their experiments 
will beof the greatest interest to all concerned in the 
production of tea.—H. and C. Mail. 

ADULTERATION IN SPICES :—WHAT ONE OF THE AGRr- 
CULTURAL DEPARTMENT CuHeEMIsts Found Ovr.— 
Washington. D. O., March 30.—The report of the 
chemists of the Department of Agriculture’ on 
food adulteration in this country is being prepared. 
That portion relating to spices and condiments, prepared 
by Olifford Richardson is already completed. Mr. 
Richardson’s investigations show that no other kinds 
of human food are adulterated to such an extent. Of 
twenty samples of ground cloves examined, only two 
were pure. The others had suffered the extraction 
of the essential oils, and had been polluted by the addi- 
tion of clove-stems, allspice, and husks of various 
kinds. Of eight samples of Cayenne pepper only 
one was pure. Of ten samples of mustard, none was 
pure, though several had only suffered the loss of 
their fixed oil; the others contained quantities of 
wheat-flour, the spurious matter being in some cases 
two-thirds of the compounds, This made it necessary 
to add tumerie acid (harmless) to restore the mustard 
color. Of ten samples of allspice only eight were pure. 
Four samples of cassia were all pure. Of ten samples 
of ginger, four were pure. Only one outof thirteen 
samples of black pepper was found to be what it pur- 
ported to be. A specimen sent from Baltimore toa 
man whe had an army contract was almost entirely 
spurious, Cayenne pepper, black pepper, husks, and 
mustard hulls were used to give flavour and pungency, 
while “body’’ was supplied by ground beans and rice 
and color by charcoal. Two samples of white pepper 
out of five were pure; two samples of mace out of tive 
were pure ; and of three samples of nutmeg examined, 
all were pure. Mr. Richardson believes that the price 
paid governs the amount of adulteration in spices. 
Usually when he demanded a pure artiole of a first- 
class grocer he got it. 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 
THE SOIL FOR TEA—TEA ON MARIAWATTE—SIGNS OF 
THE N.-E. MONSOON—THE IDEAL COOLY. 

26th Sept. 1887. 


The question which has been regarded as un- 
answerable has frequently been asked : Where will 
tea not grow? And men with peculiar experiences 
have affirmed that they have known the tap-root 
penetrate a cement floor, push its way with ease 
through the hardest cabook and flourish on an old 
macadamized cart-road, where the plants had simply 
been dibbled in. Nowadays we are all learning 
that where the best soil is, is the best home for 
tea, and that willing as the plant may be even 
in untoward surroundings, that willingness may 
be overstrained. There are a goodly number of 
acres growing our new product—that would have 
been better fallow. Already in some cases it has 
become a question, whether it would not be wise 
to abandon, and I have heard of one place in 
the Matale district, where, after a three years’ 
trial, this extreme course has actually been 
recommended. What makes the example more 
peculiar is that the soil has the appearance of 
good tea soil, deep chocolate colour and consider- 
able depth. And yet the tea refuses to thrive. 

Spite ofthe general experience of the unsuit- 
ability af the past season for tea, I learn tnat at 
Mariawatte there is every prospect of the highest 
record of that fruitful garden being outstripped 
by this year’s returns. Other places in the same 
locality are doing well, and want only time to 
make a name for themselves. 

The weather is hot and dry and feels like the 
N.-E., while the wind. still blows steadily from the 
S.-W. The clouds, however, are banking up higher 
and higher nightly, and many signs of the com- 
ing change are daily manifesting themselves. 

Work on estates’ is rather difficult to find, owing 
to the supply of labour being more than equal to the 
demand, this especially in regard to men. What 
todo with them is at times a sore puzzle, especially 
when the ground is hard and no digging or manur- 
ing can bedone. The cooly of the future is the 
man whose personal charms will attract and attach 
to him two wives at the very least, and who dur- 
ing the slack seasons on estates will scorn to ask 
his employer for six days’ work, oreven the half 
of it, preferring to live upon the labour of his 
helpmates, than by the sweat of his own face. 
This may seem an ideal cooly, but he is n’t: he 


can easily be found, and it is the kind we have 


got to encourage ! PEPPERCORN. 
er 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

Among sugar growers in Java the impression seems 
to be gaining ground, that matters have reached that 
point where mending becomes probable. Hopes of 
coping successfully with falling prices by a cheaper 
outturn of sugar have been aroused by the satisfactory 
results attending trials with the so-called diffusion 
method. That process of sugar making has stood the 
test of repeated experimenting, triumphantly. Its 
general adoption is expected to admit of the planters 
making head against beet root competition. Others 
pin their hopes of improvement on growing the new 
Bornean cane, now becoming famous for fabulous 
yields of rich juice, These new canes and the diffu- 
sion process are hailed by the sugar interest as power- 
ful allies in the contest with the bounty-fed article. 
In Europe also the diffusion process is in high 
favour with beet sugar makers. The method consists 
in doing away with crushing altogether. The cane is 
sliced into small discs. The slices are soaked in water 
until all the saccharine particles are drawn out, 


THE SCALE INSECTS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The New Zealand Departments of State Forests 
and Agriculture have published a work en- 
titled, “Ar account of the Insects Noxious to Agri- 
culture and Plants in New Zealand,” in which the 
natural history of the scale insects is described, and 
the insects in their various stages are delineated, 
The author of this well-timed publication is Mr. W. 
M. Maskell, rR. M. S., registrar of the University of 
New Zealand, By way of preface, Mr. Maskell leads 
his readers to infer that New Zealand has rather 
more than a fair share of insect pests, and especi- 
ally of those known as scale insects. From time 
to time papers have been read on these subjects to 
the New Zealand Institute, and others are to be found 
in European and American works not accessible to 
the general reader. “‘It was thought, therefore that 
the time had arrived when the information which 
might be useful to gardeners and tree-growers, as well 
as to students, might be brought together in a 
compendious form, and the present volume is 
an attempt towards this.” A second volume will be 
required to render the work complete, there being 
many well-known pests other than those coming under 
the denomination of scale insects whose natural his- 
tory would certainly fill another volume. ‘‘For ex- 
ample, the ‘ Pine-blight’ (Kermaphis), the ‘ American 
blight’ (Ercosoma), the ‘black leech’ (Tenthredo), the 
cabbage caterpillar, the turnip fly, the various 
aphides on roses, geraniums, &c., the grass-grub 
(Odontria), the codlin moth, the borers, weevils, wire 
worms, and a number of others,” might be enumer- 
ated, and we venture to think that more than one 
volume will be needed to treat these additional in- 
vaders of the orchard and garden in as com- 
prehensive a manner as Mr. Maskell has 
treated the coccids. These, as he rightly ob- 
serves, constitute one of the most general 
as well as the most noxious, families of plant para- 
sites ia climates such as those of New Zealand and 
Australia, excepting certain cold portions. The plates, 
we are told, have heen prepared with a double ob- 
ject; first that gardeners and tree-growers may be able 
easily to recognise the kind of insect which may 
happen to be damaging their plants; and secondly 
that the student who desires to know more of this 
curious family may have enough details indicated to 
guide him in hisinvestigation. For the first purpose 
the figures have been coloured as near to nature as 
possible; for the second a few anatomical details 
have been introduced. The plates do great credit to 
all concerned in their production. There are no less 
than 238 whole-page plates, and on some of them from 
a dozen to three dozen diagrams are given; the de- 
scriptions appear on the opposite pages. The work 
which commences with the indispensable “ glossary of 
terms and phrases” consists of six chapters, in which 
are dealt with the character, life history and meta- 
morphoses of coccididz, their products (honeydew and 
black fungus). Next follow chapters on checks to the 
increase of coccidide, parasites, &c., remedies against 
coccidide; catalogues of insects and diagnosis of 
species; their division into groups; an index of plants 
and the coccidide attacking each, and an index of 
genera and species. Whilst it is certain that this 
work will be sought by agricultural and horticultural 
students, those actually engaged in the business of 
fruit growing should certainly make themselves fami- 
liar with its contents. The New Zealand authorities 
have shown judicious liberality in announcing that 
copies can be obtained from the Government printer 
at the low price of 0s each.— Australasian. 


Se 

Tur BraziniaN Nor Tree, a native of the country 
the name of which it bears, grows to an average 
height of seventy-five feet. The fruit resembles a 
cocoa-nut, and is about a third larger. Hach ball 
contains from twelve to twenty nuts, three-cornered 
in shape and nicely packed together. During the 
season of their falling it is dangerous to enter the 
forest without a shield, as the force of their descent 


is sufficient to knock down the stronges t man.—Jndian © 


Gardener, it 
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GEOLOGY OF OEYLON. 
A correspondent, evidently a new arrival, asks 
us about a work to consult on the geology of 
the island. He is specially interested 
Jaffna Peninsula, where red soil resting on a 
coral buse has puzzled so many observers. Our 
correspondent has a theory ag to the origin of 
this soil, which we shall not anticipate him in 


stating. It differs from received opinions. We 
must ask our correspondent to accept a reply 
through the columns of the Observer, which 


may be of some uso and interest to others also. 

There is no separate publication on the 
geology of Ceylon, and we can but repeat the 
hope so frequently expressed by us, that ere 
long & member of the Indian Geological Survey 
—one of the most extended and most complete 
in the world, and the results of which have 
been embodied in three separate manuals, tho 
latest of which, on the gem minorals has just 
reached us,—-that an officer who has gainod 
experience in the course of this survey may be 
borrowed to examine and report on the geology 


of this island. 

This first real attempt to describe the geology 
of Ceylon was made by Dr. John Davy, a brother 
of the celebrated philosopher, Sir Humphry 
Davy, and himself an accomplished scientist. 
He served here on the medical staff in the 
early part of the century and embodied his ob- 
Berya ions on our rocks and minerals and min- 
eral waters in a paper contributed to the trans- 
actions of the British Geological Society. He 
subsequently included it, with such improvements 
and additions as we deemed necessary, in his book 
on the interior of Ceylon. Of course the science 
of geology has greatly advanced in the sixty 
years which have elapsed since Davy wrote, 
especially in- a knowledge of the laws which 
have produced and are _ still producing the 
metamorphie rocks, but although Davy’s theories 
haye been improved upon in some respects and 
a gool many additions made to the facts re- 
corded by him, his observations on the rocks 
and minerals of Ceylon have formed the ground- 
work of nearly every attempt made since then 
to give an idea of our geology and mineralogy. 

Our correspondent will feel the truth of this 
statement, if, after reading the chapters on the 
subject in Davy’s book, he subsequently peruses 
those in Pridham’s work (a boiling down of previous 
works on Ceylon and so of considerable value) 
and in the book on Ceylon by an officer of the 
Ceylon Rifles, a book of which it may almost 
be said that it ‘fell stillborn from the press.’ 
The Roy. Dr. Macvicar, the first Chaplain of 
the Scotch Church in Ceylon, made some interest- 
ing observations on the geology of Ceylon, but 
the first and only attempt to give, in a separate 
paper, « comprehensive account of the geology 
of our island was made by Dr. George Gardner, 
Superintendent of the Peradeniya Gardens. The 
aper forms an appendix to the late Mr. George 

ee’s translation of the Trench version of Ri- 
beiro’s account of Ceylon, published at Colombo. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent, in writing his great 
work on Ceylon, besides having access to all 
previous works had the advantage of personal 

36 


in the _ 


intercourse with Maevicar, Gardner and other 
observers in systematizing the results of his 
explorations. In addition to all this he availed 
himself of the results of a partial survey and 
reports made by Dr. Gygax, a Swiss scientist 
who happened to be in the igland and was em- 
ployed by Lord ‘Torrington’s Government. The 
result of the whole is a very interesting sum- 
mary of the geology and mineralogy of Ceylon 
in what is still the great book on Ceylon, 
although Tennent, over-sanguine about a theory 
which would have been grand had it been well 
founded instead of wild and baseless. allowed 
himself to be misled by Gygax (himself in 
some inexplicable manner deceived) into asserting 
the presence, in connection with millions of tons 
of iron ore, of anthracite in such quantity that 
it could be laid down in Colombo at 18s per 
ton! It became the duty of the writer of this 
article, in preparing for the transactions of the 
local Asiatic Society the fullest and most complete 
account of the mineral graphite or plumbago ever 
yet written, conclusively to show that no trace 
of anthracite is to be found in Ceylon, while 
all the probabilities are against coal in any shape 
existing in our formations. Let our correspondent 
observe the caution thus given, in reading the 
latest attempt at summing up the main fasts 
in the geology of this island, contained in the 
account of Ceylon given by Mr. J. F, Dickson in 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Scattered in various periodi:als, especially in 
the transactions ef the local Asiatic Society, 
are a number of interesting papers by Dr. 
Kelaart on upcountry laterite, by the late Mr. 
Oswald Brodie on galt formations, and, of 
special value a more complete and more correct 
list of the minerals of Ceylon than that of 
Gygax, by Mr. Alexander Dixon. This recent 
and careful observer saw no trace of coal in 
any shape, although he noticed s'ight indications 
of tin and copper. As yet, however, our only 
economic mineral of consequence is plumbago, of 
which in its purest carbon form the island has 
almost a practical monopoly. Dr. Trimen, in a 
paper on the botany of Ueylon, glanees at some 
interesting theories connected with its old-world 
geological history.—In a compilation of articles 
from the Observer and other source, ‘All about 
Gold and Gems,’ a new edition of which is 
about to be published at the Observer Office, 
there is a mass of information about the minera! 
wealth of Ceylon in the mountains, plains and 
marine banks of the island.—In this sketch we 
have not, of course, ineluded all fugitive articles 
or chance writers on the geology of Ceylon, and 


we were about to claim that we thought we 
had omitted no work or writer of importance, 
when we recollected he ‘Circular Notes’ of 


that most accomplished but perhaps somewhat 
imaginative geologist, the late Mr. Campbell of 
Islay. 

Such generally being the imformation avail- 
able, we may add that the accepted the ry is 
that the dynamic forces which originally raised 
Ceylon “from out the azure main" are still 
at work, and that a slow, very slow process of 


upheaval is going on. We oannot tell what 
the rocks are “all the way down," or to the 
centre of our globe, but our obvious foundation 
rock is pvimitive granite. It is not only our 


highest formation, for it has in 
projected as to form the 
nature's templ 


lowest but our 
some places been so 
rocky domes and pinnacles of 


on our mountain tops. Granite, grey and red, 
with porphyry and sienite, occasionally occur 
Amongst our most prevalent formation, gucise 
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Which overlies the granite. The igneous rock, 
®ecording to the received theory, pushed up the 
stratified rock, gneiss, from the ocean in which it 
had slowly formed, the gneiss in its turn pushing 
up beds of crystalline limestone (dolomite), 
which had formed, also in the ocean, over 
the surface of the gneiss, These are our three 
principal and primitive rocks, gneiss being 
king of all. Indeed, some have held the view 
that true granite where in contact with its 
allied rock, has been compelled to enter on 
the metamorphic processes, which have given 
gneiss such protean shapes, colours and con- 
ditions. While granite is being metamorphosed 
into gneiss at one end of the scale, gneiss de- 
caying from the action of the atmosphere on 
superabundant felspar, is, at the ether forming 
new combinations, and giving us the valuable 
laterite locally known as cabook (sometimes 
called iron clay); good as blocks for building 
purposes, as gravel for road material, and as it 
is further acted on by the atmosphere and 
man’s agency, the foundation of our most fertile 
soils. The characteristics of thic curious product 
of gneiss will be thoroughly discussea and settled 
before the discussion on its failure as a founda- 
tion for the Maligakanda reservoir closes. We 
may just notice in passing that while the red 
colour produced by peroxide of iron distinguishes 
some of our very richest soils, oxides of iron in 
other shapes are charged with the strangely 
contrasted barrenness which distinguishes our 
upland patanas (mountain prairies or sayannahs) 
from the rich forests from which they are in 
most cases so sharply divided. The superabundant 
jxon in Ceylon was formerly utilized by the natives, 
many furnaces and much slag being scattered over 
the land, but now the imported metal has put an 
end to all local manufacture. Felspar, besides 
leading to the decay of gneiss and its transmuta- 
tion into laterite, is the origin of the beds of 
kaolin or China clay, pretty common in our hill 
system, and also of the very pretty but not 
intrinsically valuable moonstone, with 
pearly lustre. The more kaolin in the rock, the 
more potash in the soil. When coffee was our 
great cultivation the quantity of lime contained 
in our gneiss-derived soils was deemed deficient 
either for fertilizing purposes or for keeping the 
clay soils mechanically free. But for tea cultiva- 
tion the stiffness of our clayey soils and the large 
proportion of ferruginous constituents in them are 
not disadvantageous. The strong taproot of the 
tea plant opens up the stiff clay subsoil, while 
the presence of iron in quantity not deemed 
beneficial for coffee, seems to suit tea admirably. 
The mineral constituents of our soils and the 
proportions of hummus and other organic matter 
vary considerably, but of late years the tendency 
ofcpiniou is that the fertility of our Ceylon soils, 
especially those of the mountain region (about 
one-sixth of the whole), has been considerably 
unde «stimated. ‘lea, at any rate, seems to grow 
woll in all localities, where the rainfall exceeds 
70 inches per annum. The disintegrating and 
denuding effect of the tropical heat and violent 
monsoon rains «n our mountain gneiss formation 
is very marked, and the slow rise from below 
belived to be going on is quite necessary to 
preserve the equilibrium. Curiously enough the 
presence of garnets in our gneiss, and much of 
it is excessively garnetiferous, seems to promote 
decay as much as excess of felspar does. Large 
and most beautiful hard specimens of rock spark- 
ling with garnets were obtained from the centre 
of the great slip which recently took place on 
('e railway. As a gem, the red garnet is not 
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found so as to be of special value, but ‘cinnamo”™ 
stones” are amongst the common precious stones 
of the island. The fine blue sapphires for which 


Ceylon is so famous, rubies (the same stones 
ouly differently colourec) and most of our gems 
are derived from decomposed gneiss, being erys- 
tallized clay generally, but our second primitive 
rock, the crystalline limestone, is in some Cases 
as at Matale and in Uva, bright with spinel sap- 
phires. The mountain limestone is generally too 
Jargely composed of magnesia to be of good 
quality for building or agricultural purposes, but 
in some places it exists as an almost pure car- 
bonate of lime, fit to be usefully polished into 
marble, and burnt into lime for whitewash and 
cement or as a soil fertilizer. Our harder forms 
of gneiss can also be beautifully polished; fcr 
instance that quarried at Mahara for the grand 
Colombo Breakwater. A polished column in the 
Museum, in which grey, black and green tints 
are harmoniously combined, is much and deservedly 
admired. Equally beautiful, when properly polished, 
are specimens of the red granite or granitic gneiss 
which is found a few miles distant from this 
quarry south of Henaratgoda. Swallow and bat 
caves exist in the gneiss furmations, as well as 
in the limestone, but nitre forms chiefly in the 
limestone caves, we believe. The soils of the 
regions of outlying hills, standing in small ranges 
and detached masses, beyond, sometimes far distant 
from the limits of the mountain zone, difier 
essentially from very poor in some portions of 
the south-west to very rich in the north and east. 
Between the vast boulderof Dambulla for instance 
and the hill of Mihintale near Anuradhapura, the 
soil is rich to a degree, wanting only irrigation 
water to restore it to its ancient fertility. Ten- 
nent’s theory is that Sigiri, Mihintale and other 
detached hills were ‘shot up” as they stand, 
when our mountain system, with the centre of 
activity near Adam’s Peak, was upheaved. Mr. 
Campbell, in looking from Dambulla rock over 
the vast eastern and north-central plain, imagined 
the action of an ancient ocean striking against 
the cave rock. But during a recent tour in this 
region we looked in vain for traces of marine 
remains, and our inclination is to regard Sigiri, 
Mihintale and the mysterious range of Ritigala 
as the surviving remnants of a mountain and hill 
system which once covered the larger portions of 
the island, the rich soil of Nuwarakalawiya being 
the result of the decomposition of the softer 
gneissic rocks. Our theory must be taken at what 
it may be deemed worth. Other theories, while 
questioning any closer junction with the Indian 
continent than now exists, represent Ceylon as 
having been part of a region which stretched to 
the Maldives on the one hand and to Sumatra 
on the other. ‘Tradition on the other hand points 
to vast subsidences. VPopulous places which have 
left no trace are stated to have been submerged 
off the west coast of Ceylon, while the Basses 
Rocks, on the south-east coast of the island, are 
supposed, apparently with good reason, to be the 
remains of a greater Lanka then now exists. 
There 1s a sudden sinking of the sea bottom to 
great depths at Trincomalee on the east coast and 
also in the Gulf of Mannar, supposed to indicate 
ancient earthquake action and subsidence. There 
is, apparently, no evidence of recent volcanic action 
in Ceylon, and the hot wells which exist are said 
by some to be due to the chemical action of 
subterranean vegetation, rather than to any vol- 
canic products. But here we are on doubtful 
ground, Basalt seems certainly to exist in Ceylon, 
but in a very altered condition. We have already 
noticed the existence of veins of plumbago, Itis 


found generally in association with quartz, and 
its great purity is due to the fact that in this 
island, unlike the conditions in India, it is scarcely | 
ever found in association with and contaminated 
by lime, Gold in the form of dust is widely dis- 
tributed. It was gathered in the rivers from far 


back in antiquity, and Austratian diggers, a 
generation ago, created a “rush” to the Mahaoya. 
More fever than gold was the result, but it seems 
pretty certain that deep digging into the quartz 
reefs near the sources of this river in Dolosbage, 
as well as in other places (notably Ratnapura, 
where small nuggets have been gathered), would 
give profitable results to skilful miners backed by 
capitalists. Meantime the true wealth of Ceylon 
is inits soil, under the influence of its genial climate. 

The vast mass of Ceylon consists of primary 
rocks or soil and alluvial matter derived from 
their decay. Our recent formations consist, we 
believe, we may say, exclusively of various forms 
of what geologists term breccia. This formation, 
or rather re-formation, of existing material and 
of foreign material driven on our shores by cur- 
rents (which specially abound off Ceylon, reaching 
our island in some cases from far off Australia) 
is confined almost exclusively to the sea coast. 
The only marked exception is in the case of the 
recently elevated northern end of the island, 
where in a sketch map Tennent represents the 
‘“‘Madrepore” region as extending southwards as 
far as a straight line from Mannar to Mullaittivu 
would include, while, going well inland from 
Mannar, it stretches along the north-west shore 
until it comes to a point opposite the island of 
Karaittivu and the principal pearl banks. The 
total area thus shown compares in size with the 
mountain system, but we cannot help suspecting 
it is somewhat exaggerated, for during a recent 
journey nothing struck us more than the ab- 
solute disappearance of any trace of marine 
formations or products at a short distance in- 
land from Mannar. On the bund of the Giant’s 
Tank, for instance, there are some blocks of 
coral breccia. But they are as markedly of 
distant as the gneiss is of local origin, the latter 
rock being abundant in the river close by. One of 
the most curious and valuable forms of breccia 
in the island is that which forms on the sea- 
shore north of the Kelani river, near Colombo, 
and which, beautifully stratified, as grey, yel- 
low, or black ferruginous sand predominates, 
forms cliffs rising to twelve feet high in some 
cases. This rock, which can be absolutely seen 
in the process of daily formation, and which yet 
yields a yaluable building material (Pamunagama 
stone), is from its highly arenaceous character, 
naturally enough, known popularly as sandstone. 
Its constituents include not only the sea shore- 
sand and matters carried by and deposited from 
currents, but detritus brought down by the rivers 
and driven on the shores by the monsoon waves. 
fragments may be found in this formation, not only 
of all the materials—quartz, mica hornblende 
and felspar,—of our primitive rocks, but also 
of the precious stones which exist in the 
allayium through which the rivers, after escap- 
ing from the mountains run. We quoted re- 
cently, from Mr. Haly’s Museum Report, a 
notice of some curious breccias found by him 
on the shores of the bay in which our chief 
pearl banks are situated. This we now requote:— 

Opposite Karaittivu the coast is particularly interest- 
ing, and I explored it as far as Kudramalai point, 
and collected specimens of the formations, duplicates 
of which have been sent to Berlin with a short de- 
scription of the coast, The specimensl procured were, 
first, a kind of iaterite, of which fragments that had 
fallen in the soa beeame hardened, and acquired a 
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polish, showing the constituents of the rock very 


clearly. The most remarkable circumstance about the 
fragments is, that they are fullof pieces of shell. I 
had little time at my disposal for thoroughly examining 
the formation, but as far asI could see, there was no 
trace of fossil shells to be found in the cliffs themselves. 
Whether they really do exist in the cliffs, or whether 
the fragments are first broken up andthen mixed with 
the broken shells, and reunited by the actionof the 
water, I cannot say,and I trust the Berlin geologists 
will be able to inform us. Secondly, fragments of the 
upper part of some lofty limestone cliffs, most pecu- 
liarly weathered | these cliffs look like coarse sandstone, 
but the application of acid reveals theirtrue charac- 
ter. Thirdly, fossil shells, all of one species, from the 
base of these cliffs. These are undoubtedly true fossils. 
Fourthly, specimens of the limestone, as it crops up 
through the beach. TVifthly, specimens of raised beach 
atfew feet above the sea-level—a conglomorate of 
recent shells and corals. Sixthly, specimens of shell 
from the forest soii resting on this raised beach ; it is 
in some parts ten ft. ormorein thickness, an’ isfull 
of shellg of the same species as are now living on the 
surface. Seventhly, specimens of the same soil hard- 
ened by the action of the sea, and agsin worn by 
exposure to the atmosphere. Pottery and recent fresh 
water shells are sculptured out in the most delicate 
manner by the gradual wearilg away of the hardened 
earth. Numerous specimens of recent marine shells 
are found in the lower part of the forest soil, and 
also immense quantities of pearl-oyster shells mixed 
with pottery, showing that a pearl-fishery exieted here 
in very ancient times. 

We also quote our own remark on Mr. Haly’s 
statement :— 

“Ags to the curious formations and re-formations 
found by Mr. Haly on the shores opposite the pearl 
banks, we venture to predict that the savynts in 
Berlin will decide that the rocks were first com- 
minuted by attrition and then glued together, with 
shells intermixed by the large quantities of carbonate 
of lime in the sea water, the mineral mentioned being 
that, without abuodance of which present, pear! shells 
in millions of millions during countless generations could 
not have been formed.” 

We may also refer our correspondent to our 
recent article, in which we traced the mud 
which so bounds near Puttalam and is filling 
one lagoon after another on the north-western 
coast, to currents from Southern India, sweep- 
ing roundand striking on to our coasts. ‘lo 
currents such as these are attributed the shift- 
ing sheets and ‘‘dunes” of sand and even the 
red soil which overlie the so-called madrepore 
formation of the Jaffna Peninsula, That form- 
ation in geological parlance is as much a breccia 
as ia the “sandstone” near Colombo. But the 
Jaffna breccia, blocks of which also make good 
building material, are composed almost  ex- 
clusively of carbonate of lime, while the soil 
which overlies them is largely siliceous. If the 
geological theory is correct, only the coral found. 
ation is of local origin, the sand and the arable 
soil being coniributions from the coast of Coro- 


mandel, borne across the strait between Point 
Calimere and Point Pedro by bountiful cur. 
rents. The origin of the limestone breccia 


seems obvious enough. The sea-water off the 
northern coast of Ceylon (and the same is true 
of the southern coast between Galle and Matara) 
must be permeated with carbonate of lime, and 
the coarl insects (polyparia) are now, as they 
have been for countless age, incessantly at work’ 

* When resident at Point Pedro we were able occa- 
sionally tosee these curious creatures at work on their 
stony skeletons or abodes. They were covered with « 
slime of jelly-like carbonate of lime, which they were 
depositing on strictly mathematica! lines, their up aod 
down motion in the process reminding us of that of 
a saw, rising out of and sinking into a pit 
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elaborating this substance into beatiful shapes, 
from immense masses of brain coral, almost solid, 
to the most exquisite traceried branch corals, the 
hues of which in the water are varied and 
brillant, including green and gold and _ loveliest 
pink shades. From the violence of the waves 
and by processes of natural decomposition which 
doubtless accompany certain stages of life in the 
zoophytes, the corals thus formed have been 
broken up, comminuted by attrition and finally 
agglutinated together by the abundant carbonate 
of lime into breccia, into which dead and 
broken shells also entered. Gradually the frag- 
ments solidified into the form in which the 
‘‘madrepore’”’? now exists, and the elevating 
process already alluded to having raised por- 
tions of this formation to or a little above the 
surface of the sea, the theory is that currents 
carrying sand and soil from the coast of India 
did the rest. Our correspondent entertains a 
different opinion regarding the origin of the 
red soil of Jaffna, and we shall be very glad to 
publish his views, if he will furnish them for 
information and discussion. In 1846-47, the late 
Rev. R. H. Hoisington sent us several analyses 
of Jaffna soil, amongst the rest that of the 
hills of white-ants, and if the records of Batti- 
cotta Seminary are searched we think it highly 
probable that copies of the analyses will be 
found included. Thers is a natural formation 
of salt near the marine stream (haunted by 
crocodiles) at Tondaimannar, about seven miles 
west from Point Pedro. We do not recollect 
seeing evidences of the presence of oxide of iron 
in connection with this formation, but we know 
that when we sent Mr. Steelo, when he was 
Assistant Agent at Hambantota, a notice of the 
great Sambur Salt Lake in Rajputana, showing 
that deep red contrasted with the silvery white 
crystals of the salt, Mr. Steele stated that the 
effect of peroxide of iron was also visible in 
the salt ‘‘lewayas’’ of Hambantota; which 
by the way are in the neighbourhood of 
drifting sand ‘‘dunes’’ as formidable as those 
on the north-east coast of Ceylon. Our corre- 
spondent will, of course, direct his attention 
to the limestone caves at Alvai, a little inland 
from Point Pedro, in which it is supposed is 
the source of the fresh water which bubbles 
up in the sea nea Kankesanturai. He will aiso 
study Tennent’s extraodinary theory (founded on 
a popular belief), that besides fresh water seek- 
ing the sea (as is ovatural) in the Jaffna 
‘‘ madrepore”’ formation, the sea water goes inland, 
against natural laws, the substratum of salt 
water at bottom of the Puttur well forcing up 
the fresh! A paper dealing fully with the pe- 
culiar physical conditions of the Jaffna coral 
formations, overlaid by Indian sand (and goil?), 
could not fail to be very interesting. 

Dr. John Davy was himself never able to visit 
Jaffna, but he analyzed specimeng of rock and 
soil received from his friend Mr. Finlayson, and 
this is what he wrote :— 

Tiis limestone contains numerous shells: it is gener- 
ally grey or light-brown, very fine-grained and com- 
pict, and breaks with a conchoidal fracture. ‘'he 
specimens I haye tried, have been very nearly pure 
carbonute of lime, exhibiting slight traces of the pre- 
sence of vegetable or animal matter, and containing a 
little water. It is not confined to the island of Jaffna- 
patam ;it occurs in the district on the mainland, and 
has been observed by Mr. Finlayson as far as Pal- 
werayenkatte, where he found it with coral rock, in a 
salt-water jake, ata little distance from the sea, with 
which the Jake communicates in the rainy season, 
"vhere it occurs, the whole of the country is similar 
Jevel, without hills or even hillocks and elevated a 


very few feet only above the surface of the sea, by 
which, at no very remote period, there is good reason 
to suppose, it was once covered, The retiring of the 
sea from this district does not admits ofa doubt. It 
is evident within the memory of man; many indivi- 
duals recollect the waves breaking where their spray 


now seldom reaches: Nor is it less evident, perhaps 


from the nature of the land as described, and from the 
circumstance of coral rock being found mixed with the 
limestone rock several miles from the sea. It is always 
more easy to observe the phenomena of nature, than 
topoint outtheir causes, especially ingeological changes, 
such as the present, which are not watched in the act, 
and are noticed only when completely accomplished. 
Minute enquiry, on the spot, it is very likely, might 
afford a clue to an explanation of the formation of 
this rock, which, in all probability, is still going on in the 
shallows of the adjoining seas, and along the shores of 
Jafinapatam. Its formation, it may be conjectured, 
may be connected with coral which abounds greatly 
in t he narrow sea, between Ceylon and the continent 
of India,to such an extent, indeed, that most, if not 
all the islets in that sea, are composed of it. The 
difficulty is to find the cause of the solution of cal- 
careous matter in some places, and its precipitation\in 
others adjoining. Perhaps, in the deeper, cooler water 
it is dissolved, and in the warmer, shallow water it is 
precipitated. The solution is aided, perhaps, by the 
presence of a little carbonic acid, and the precipit- 
ation is assisted or produced by the escape of the acid 
gas. This is mere conjecture, but of that kind that it 
admits of being tried by the test of experiment. 
Again, writing of Ceylon soils, he remarked :— 
The most striking instance to be adduced, of soil 

destitute of calcareous matter, and incumbent on & 
bed of coral, is the common soil of the coral island 
Delft, off the coast of Jaffnapatam, celebrated for its 
excellent pasturage. It is a dirty-yellow, very fine 
sand, siightly cohering which consists, in its dried 
state, of 

95.0 silicious sand coloured by iron, with 

perhaps a very little alumine 
2.5 vegetable matter 
2.5 water 


100.0 


——e 


Nor hardly less remarkable are some of the soils of 
Jattnapatam, for which as well as those of Delft, I 
am indebted to my friend, Mr. Finlayson. Two in. 
stances may be mentioned,—one of a soil of a to- 
bacco field, which is manured by means of sheep, like 
turnip-ground in England; the other of rice-ground, 
which receives no manure, but is carefully irrigated. 
The tobacco soil, of a reddish-brown colour, collected 
when perhaps partially exhausted, the crop not hay- 
ing been long taken off the ground, consisted of 

95.5 silicious sand, coloured by iron with 
a few particles of calcareous matter 

2.0 vegetable matter 

2.5 water 


A 


100.0 
The rice soil, of a light grey colour, containing a 

good deal of straw in a finely divided state, consist- 
ed of 

95.5 silicious sand, with traces of iron, 
carbonate of lime and. alumine 
vegetable matter 
water 


It seems extraordinary that in slands, the founda- 
tions of which are calcareous, there should be so little 
calcareous matter, and so large a proportion of silici- 
ous matter, in the soil, It is a subject deserving of © 
minute inquiry on the spot; perhaps, the fine | sili- 
cious sand is drifted there by strong wiuds from a 
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distance*; and perhaps, as already hinted, the cal- 
careous matter is washed out in process of long time 
by the action of the heavy periodical rains. ux 

It will be seen that Davy referred the origin 
of the siliceous soil superimposed on the lime- 
stone base, to wind instead of water currents. 
As there is an interval of only 40 miles between 
Point Calimere on the Coromandel Coast and 
Point Pedro in Cey.on, and as the wind currents 
in the north-east monsoon are exceedingly power- 
ful, aerial currents may certainly have done 
their part in supplying Jaffoa with soil.—Dr. 
George Gardner was able t» personally visit 
Jaffna: he wrote in 1847, about a third of a 
century after Davy had recorded the facts and 
opinions we have quoted, and this is what he 
said of the geology of the Peninsula:— 

Passing over all those series of rocks to which the 
names of secondary and tertiary haye been given, 
none of which are known to exist in Ceylon, we 
come to those very modern ones called post-tertiary, 
which are being formed at the present day, and which 
either shew themselves in tle shape of elevated ter- 
races of shells, or in a more solid form arising from 
the agglutination of particles of sand and fragments 
of such coralines and slielis us still inhabit the sur- 
rounding seas. Such elevated shell banks, and such 
rocks are to be met with inseveral places along the 
coast. Thus the greater part of the Peninsula of 
Jafina is formed “i them, and I have likewise noticed 
their existence at Galle and at Belligam. Thestudy 
of these modern formations is of peculiar interest 
to the Geologist, as they are fraught with important 
analogies as to the process of nature in more ancient 
times. At Jaffna the lower portions of this breccial 
yock is quarried for buiding purposes. It is com- 
pact in its structure, but abounds in very perfect re- 
mains of shells and corals, and in its general struc- 
ture resembles very much the same kind of rock in 
which human remains have been found on the north- 
east coast of the main land of Guadaloupe. Along 
the shores of the lagoon which separates the main 
land from the peninsula of Jaffna, and but little ele- 
vated above the present sea level, the formation of 
this rock may be seen in various states of progress 
towards solidification. Some specimens which JI eol- 
lected there consist of nearly an entire mass of small 
shells similar to those which are still found abun- 
dantly alive within the present tidal r.nge, and are 
bexutiful examples of the manner in which those 
lime-stone rocks of the secondary strata which are 
s0 full of the remains of shells and other marine 
animals, have been formed. 

Finally we quote from the work of Sir Emerson 
Tennent :— 

The land has for ages been slowly rising from the 
sea, and terraces abounding in marine shells iwbed- 
ded in agglutinated sand occur in situations far above 
high-water mark. Immediately inJund from P. int de 
Galle, the surface soil rests ou a stratum oi decom- 
posing coral; and sa shells are found ata consider- 
able distance from the shore. Jurther north at 
Madampe, between Ohilaw and Negombo, the shells 
of pearl oysters and other bivalves are turned up by 
the plough more than ten miles from the sea. 

These recent formations present themselves in a still 
more atriking form in the north of the island, the 
greater portion of which may be regarded as the 
conjoint production of the coral polypi, and the cur- 
rents, which for the greater portion of the year set 
impetuously towards :he south. Coming laden with 
alluvial matter collected along the coast of Ooroman- 
del, and meeting with obstacles south of Point Qali- 
mere, they have deposited their burthens on the coral 
reefs round Point Pedro; and these gradually raised 


* There are very many instances of sand being 
carried to a great distance by the wind. On our voyage 
from Iudia, approaching Table Bay, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the 8. E. wiad blowing strongly off land, 
was so impregoated with o subtle sand, like that of 
Dolft, that it proved very troublesome, even three and 
four miles off the shore, 


above the sea-level, and covered deeply by sand drifts, 
have formed the peninsula of Jaffna and the plains 
that trend westward till they unite with the narrow 
causeway of Adam’s Bridge—itself raised by the same 
agencies, and annually added to by the influences of 
the tides and monsoons.(*) 

On the north-west side of the island, where tha 
currents are checked by the obstruction of Adam’s 
Bridge. and still water prevails in the Gulf of Manaar, 
these deposits have profusely heaped, and the low 
sandy plains have been proportionally extended ; 
whilst on the south and east, where the current 
sweeps unimpeded along the coast, the line of the 
shore is bold and occasionally rocky. 

NortHern Provincy.—Coral Formation.—But the 
principal scene of the most recent formations is the 
extreme vorth of the island, with the adjoining pen- 
insula of Jaffna. Here the coral rocks abound far 
above high-water mark, and extend across the island 
where the land has been gradually upraised, from 
the eastern to the western shore. The fortifications 
of Jaffna were built by the Dutch, from blocks of 
breccia quarried far from the sea, and still exhibit, 
in their worn surface, the outline of the shells and 
corallines of which they mainly consist. The roads, 
in the absence of more solid substances, are metalled 
with. the same material; as the only other rock 
which occurs is a description of loose conglomerate, 
similar to that at Adam’s Bridge and Manaar. 

The phenomenon of the gradual upheaval of these 
strata is sufficiently attested by the position in which 
they appear, and their altitude above high-water 
mark; but, in close contiguity with them, an equally 
atriking evidence presents itself in the fact that, at 
various points of the western coast, between the 


_jsland of Manaar and Karativoe, the natives, in ad- 


dition to fishing for chank shells‘ in the sea, di 
them up in large quantities from beneath the “al 
on the adjacent shores, in which they are deeply 
imbedded. } 

The sand, which covers a vast extent of the pen- 
insula of Jaffna, and in which the coconut and 
palmyra-palm grow freely, has beon carried by the 
currents from the coast of India, and either flung 
upon the northern beach in the winter months, or 
driven into the lake during the south west monsoon, 
and thence washed on shore by the ripple, and dis- 
tributed by the wind. 

The arable soil of Jaffna is generally of a deep 
red colour, from admixture of iron, and, being 
largely composed of lime from the comminuted coral, 
if 18 susceptible of the highest cultivation, and pro- 
duces crops of great luxuriance. This tillage is 
curried on exclusively by irrigation from innumer- 
able wells, into which the water rises fresh through 
the madrepore and sand; there being no streams 
in the districts, unless those percolations can be 
so called which make their way under-ground, and 
rise thorough the sands on the margin of the sea 
at low water. 

Tennent ta'ks of the subterranean water rising 
fresh through the coral, but we submit that 
much of the good effect of the numerous irrig- 
ation wells by means of which the Jaffoa Peninsula 
is cultivated like a garden, is due to the fertiliz- 


* The barrier known as Adam’s Bridge, which ob- 
structs the navigation of the channel between Oeylonand 
Kamuad, consists of several parallel ledges of conglo- 
merate and sandstone, hard at the surface, and grow- 
iug coarse and soft as it descends till it rests on » 
bank of sand, apparently accumulated by the infiuence 
of the currents at the change of the monsoons. See 
an Essay by Captain Steuart on the Paumben Passage, 
Colombo, 1337. See Vol. II. p. 554, 


t+ Turbinella rapa, formerly’ known as Voluta gravis, 
nsed by the people of Lludia to be sawn into bangles 
and anklets, 

} In 1845 an antique iron anchor was found onder 
the soil at the north-western point of Jaffna, of such 
size and weights as to sbow that it must have be- 
longed to a ship of much greater tonnage than any 
which the depth of water would permit to navigete 
the channel at the present day. 
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ing salts of lime brought up in the ola baskets 
with the irrigation water.—We trust the inform- 
ation we have thus brought together may be useful 
to our corrspondant and others, but a regular 
scientific survey of and report on our rocks and 
minerals is a desideratum still to be supplied. 
For instance, the recived opinion is, founded on 
the fact that there are no lakes amongst the 
mountains of Ceylon that none ever existed. We 
hold strongly, contra, that the Plain of Nuwara 
Eliya is the bed of an ancient lake whence, when 
the barriers were worn away or broken up, the 
waters escaped into Uva on the eastern side; into 
Dimbula on the western. There are other similar 
localities amidst our mountains, and the valley of 
Maturata is so narrow and its sides so steep that 
it resembles the formations called canyons, down 
which rivers tumble over sheer precipices into the 
Yosemite valley in California. We cannot help 
thinking that captured water, long retained but 
finally breaking the barriers which confined it, has 
had something to do with this formation and 
similar ones in our Ceylon mountain system. 

While we are writing a specimen of rock is 
brought to us taken at a depth of 170 feet, 
from the borings which are going on at Mannar, 
with the hope of finding a perennial supply of 
water at that truly penal station, where, what 
with glare and heat, the paucity of rain and the 
absence of good water, life must be very difficult 
to live. The hard rock to which the borings 
have reached, after passing through much soft 
breccia, is of course the underlying gneiss, which 
crops up at Pulaverayenkadu on the Ceylon main- 
land and in the island of Remesvaram and which 
is conspicuous in the beds of the Kalaru and 
other rivers which enter the sea near Mannar. 
At present the supply of fresh water for the re- 
sidents of Manonar is obtained from a couple of 
wells dug in the sand, about two miles distant, 
the rail water caught in the old Fort reservoir 
being of very small account. A plentiful supply 
of good water would make all the difference in 
the world, and we trust Government wili not 
grudge a substantial vote, say 1,000, instead of 
first R250, and then R120, which have been allowed. 
Many a convict in our jails has better prospects 
of life and ahealth than persons condemned to 
live at Mann r, and as we are so careful about 
he health and life of our prisoners, we ought to 
xtend at least equal privileges to honest people 
ondemned to live at a pace on which nature 
has largely laid her ban in the shape of drought 
and fever. 

——— 


TEA PLANTING IN CEYLON. 

(The Field, August 27th.) | 

Noticing an article in the Citizen upon the Tea 
Enterprize in Ceylon, which gives full and detailed 
estimates both of expenditure and returns from a 
block of 300 acres, it may interest your readers 
to lay before them the result of seven years’ ex- 
perience of tea-planting in that island. We say 
tea-planting, although it must be owned that the 
experience commenced with coffee. It is often 
the way with the would-be money-making world 
to be willing torush into any investment so long 
as it be sought after by the crowd The public 
always like to back the favorite. People tell one 
in a superior way that it never answers to bea 
pioneer, that it is more prudent to wait and see 
the result of other people’s investments before 
making the plunge oneself, and that they do not 
like to put their money intoa sinking ship. All 
this is quite true, but they forget that there are 
such things as ships which cannot sink. They 


may be laden with timber and become water log- 
ged and even abandoned; these will be tossed 
about for some days or weeks, but in the end 
some steamer will find them and take them into 
the nearest port, where their cargo may fetch its 
full value after all. So it is with many industries 
and countries. They may be down in their luck, 
but, for all that, if they are timber-laden by hay- 
ing a good climate and rainfall, good soil, or 
diligent inhabitants, it is contrary to experience 
that they should remain for ever in this hopeless 
condition. This is exactly the case with the island 
of Ceylon at the present time. 

After forty years of comparative prosperity, and 
after five years of doubt and unecertuiui), coffee 
has been found a complete failure. Men who have 
never swerved from the belief that they could pull 
it round by generous cultivation have been ruined 
by dozens, and had in many instances to seek the 
protection of the Bankruptcy Court. Private people 
at home, tempted by favorable reports and a high 
rate of interest, advanced thousands of pounds upon 
mortgage, and received for a longish time ten, and 
even twelve, per cent, for their money. 

Then came the bad crops in succession, endless 
attacks of leaf disease (Hemileia vastatriz) and 
‘‘bug,”’ followed by the dying-out of the coffee trees 
themselves at last, causing abandonment of the pro- 
perties. Proprietors of estates, who had lived for 
years in England upon the fine profits accruing to 
them from their Ceylon properties, in many cases 
came out to the island themselves, imagining that 
the disasters were owing to the reckless expenditure 
and gross mismanagement. Others, who had with- 
out interruption enjoyed for ten or fifteen years an 
income derived entirely from coffee, began to find 
that, instead of a profit, there was a heavy loss year 
after year, and that the expenditure of the estate 
exceeded the value of the crop by four or five 
thousand pounds. In some instances, these pro- 
prietors became so disgusted as to write out ordering 
all expenditure to be stopped, end that the estate be 
sold at once for whatever it would fetch. a 

A case, the full particulars of which were known 
to all residing in the district, occurred in Kot- 
malie. One of the oldest and finest properties 
there belonged to a gentleman who had for many 
years resided comfortably in England. About fiva 
years ago the crop failed for the first time to 
cover the expenditure. No doubt he thought that this 
had been occasioned by an abnormal season, and 
that, so far from its occurring again, it would 
probably give rise to an unusually heavy crop the 
succeeding year. Judge of his unpleasant sur- 
prize when, instead of this, afar heavier loss was 
announced, followed by reports that the entire as- 
pect of the estate was altering rapidly, that the 
trees had lost their vigorous, ‘‘laurely” colour, and 
were becoming sickly, or were denuded of leaves 
by wind and leaf-disease. The year following brought 
a still greater loss, and worse reports, which even 
advised the abandonment of certain fields on the 
estate. This estate, which had been yielding an 
average profit during ten years of over £5,000 per 
aunum, and could have been sold for £45,000, 
was one morning advertised for sale, the price 
being £1,000. For two or three months the pro- 
perty remained abandoned, when one day two 
planters rode over to look at it. Within a week 
they purchased it. 

A month after that an Indian tea planter, happen- 
ing to see the estate, examined well its soil, and 
found out its climate and rainfall from the books. 
He wanted to buy it, but found it was too late. 
Going straight to the present proprietors, he offered 
£1,000 fora half share, and, upon being refused, 
he paid this money and accepted a third share, 
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They have now opened up most of the land in tea, 
which will be in bearing in another eighteen months. 
They have refused £10,000 for the place, which ig 
valued at present at £15,000. Now, this is not a 
solitary case, or a solitary chance. In every one 
of the thirty coffee districts are abandoned estates, 
with a climate and rainfall perfect for the growth 
of the tea plant, with ruined proprietors, and with 
a bad name. Yet no one will buy now; they will 
wait for the rush. When the general public con- 
siders the investment good, then they will follow 
the crowd, and will be eager to buy. But when 
that time comes the land will be run up to an ab- 
normal value, which they will perhaps hasten to 
pay, and which may counteract any profits made for 
a longtime. It may be as well to state here that 
Ido not own an acre of land in Ceylon, either 
directly or indirectly, noramIa mortgagee. After 
a residence of seven years, I have left the island 
for good having business to attend to in England, 

Ceylon tea is a proved success, and is being 
planted by thousands of acres each season, In 
another two years land will be at its full value. 
Any one going out now with even a few thousand 
pounds may yery well buy an estate which will 
yield them by no means a contemptible income 
after three or four years’ work. The island is at 
present the water-logged ship, and the few inves- 
tors are the men in boats, who are saving what 
little they can from the wreck. The news will not 
take long to travel, and then will come the tug- 
boat in the shape of the public at large to bid 
for allthe available land. Ceylon has been at its 
very lowest ebb, and is now improving rapidly. Its 
climate in the hills is well nigh perfection for 
Huropeans, and its labor supply and rainfall ex- 
actly what is required for the successful cultiva- 
tion of tea. A man, a little ahead of the swarm 
of investors who will follow him, may now buy 
land before it is run up to its full value. Month 
after month the use of Ceylon tea is increasing, 
and its price already beats both Indian and China, 
just as Plantation coffee used always to fetch higher 
prices than either Mocha or Brazil. 


Is is so much a cry now-a-days to know what 
young men are todo after leaving school if they 
have not sufficient brains or application to pass 
successfully through the ordeal of competitive ex- 
amination:, that any suggestion may be useful, 
Some young men tell their parents honestly and 
plainly that they cannot stand the wear and 
tear of the cramming necessary now even for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. Many wish an out- 
door life, and in Ceylon they will have one. 
Work is hard, but in no way derogatory, Up 
before the sun, one has to muster the coolies 
and send them off to their respective works of 
lining, holing, planting, weeding, or pruning, as 
the case may be. Within half an hour after eating 
a very light meal, called ‘‘ early tea,” one follows 
the labor, and for four hours superintends their 
work or walks round the estate to sce that every- 
thing isin order, that the night’s rain has not 
choked drains or ravines, and that no small land- 
slip has occurred. Pretty tired and hot after all 
this exercise, the bath at ten o'clock will be found 
a luxury which was never equally appreciated in 
England and after that the appetite one has for a 
solid breakfast would surprise our quiet-going re- 
lations. The rounds of the work must be done 
again between 2 and 4p.m., at which time the 
coolies cease work for the day, and one’s time is 
one’s own to spend in shooting snipe or hares, 
visiting ueighbours’ bungalows to play tennis, or in 
some districts evencricket. Dinner at 7 and bed 
at % p.m. is the usual time, for one requires a 
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good night’s rest after the amount of open air 
exercise taken throughout the day. 

As there seems tobe some misapprehension about 
the amount of sport andbig game shooting obtain- 
ing in Ceylon, it is as well to say that this has to 
be followed chiefly in the ‘* low-country.’”’ In most 
ofthe higher districts the larg st game are elk 
(Sambhur deer) and red deer, both of which are 
hunted most enthusiastically by dogs and men 
They are seldom shot for this reason. Wild pig,. 
mouse deer, hares, jungle-fowl, spur-fowl, and snipe 
complete the jist, and most excellent sport cat be 
enjoyed by those whose legs are sturdy. 

A. O. W.B. 


eS 


Tar Sao Pauto Diario Mercantil of the 26th 
ult. contains a letter from the new Paranapanema 
district, praising its great Sdvantages, especially 
for coffee cultivation, and giving a partial list of 
the planters who have recently procured large 
tracts of land for coffee plantations.— Rio News. 

CincHoNA Bark is thus noticed in the report of a 
meeting of the Wynaad Planters’ Association held on 
Sept. 7th:—In auswer to Mr. Guard’s letter, members 
stated that their experience agreed that in uprooting 
cinchona the root bark was one third of the stem. 
Read Mr. Hooper’s analysis of Ledger Bark from 
Erimaculla supplied by Mr. Lamb. The following 
figures show the result of shading and covering. 


Renewed not Renewedand 


Natural. covered. covered. 
© years 6 12 6 12 
old. mnths. mnths. mnths. maths. 
Quinine* 4:02 279 3°63 3°97 548 


Oinchonidine ... ‘79 BLY OL. t67! , HO 
Quinidine wai ate 20, — _— ‘— 
Cinchonine .,, °d3 26 33 62 “74 


Amorphus 
Alkaloids 108 “84 ‘75 91 ‘71 
Total., 6°70 4:39 5:3 G17 = 7°45 


*Equal to Cry- 
stallized ae mae .a9Q) meade) Wao] 
Sulphate of 5 42°/., 3:75 le 4 82 Is 6:34 lo 7 57 lo 
Quinine ... 

Members stated that Ledger trees did nof stand 

shaving well and the Honorary Secretary was requested 

to write and request Mr. Lamb to give bis experience 
as to the effect of shaving and the number of troes 
operated on. 


—— —>—__— -— 


DISTRIBUTION OF CEYLON EXPORTS. 
(From Ist Oct. 1886 to 29th Sept. 1887.) 


{C’chona | | 
| Branch | Carda- 
Coffee|& Trunk; Tea, |C’cos| moms, 
COUNTRIES. S PE \- 


ewt. | Ib. 1b. cwt.! Ib. 


To United Kingdom... 192702 12761961 11397009 14520 221746 
» Marseilles «| 1316 re 4607, 5M 
», Genow aa 1381 75790 1186 50 
» Venice eee} B22d) BLS243 820) ... 
» Trieste 17067 aes 
» Hamburg sri obo| 
» Antwerp Pe ec eae ees 
Bremen ase 107 21650 1220 62 
», Havre ww «4018 15502 =a 151 
» Rotterdam va B58) 3380514 OA; 0. 
» Africa veo} hese see 2629) ... 
Mauritius aes 215 bie 7520) ... 
India & Eastward .... S837 LOOS8L! «12 
» Australia ww 10725 ose 251251) is 
» America vs 1730, 592087 15727) il 
Total Exports from Oct,1, ——— ~ =) ay -—- 
1886 to Sept. 20, 1887 1785380 LiZOTOTA LISQBVIGSSe YATNLt 
Do 1585 io 1886 223603 1GHHOIY TLTOU2Y LAT uae 
Do 18h4 do 
Do 1883 do 


. 38588 “i890 “4a75 
Lugs 10 


J885 SILAS 1 LIGTSS60) STM O75 
TBS4/S25IM1 LIA021M7) 22H2So)) YSdL 
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FROM MALABAR 


COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUOTATIONS 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 
BEES’ WAX, White __...| { Slightly softsih to goo! 
hard bright - {£6 a £6 10s 
Yellow ...| Jo. drossy & dark ditto...|£4 103 a £6 
CINCHONA BARK—Crown) \enewad .... 3) {ls a 28 6d 
/ledium to fine Quill ...jis 4d a 2s 
Spoke shavings ... »($d a bs 2d 
Branch ||... nde -/ad a 6d 
Hs Red /Renewed ... see «(3d a 2s 
Medium togood Quill ,../éd a 28 
Spoke shavings .., «| 3d a 7d 
Branch ... i% a (2d a 4d 
Twig nen ve ref Ld 
CARDAMOMS Malabar /Ulipped, bold, bright, fine/2s a 2s 6d 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & lean|3d a 1s 11d 
Aleppee Fair to fine plumpclipped|is 8d a 2s 
Tellicherry|Good to fine »(L8 6d a 23 
Brownish ... {6d a 1s 3d 
Mangalore {Good & fine, washed, bgt.||s 4d a 5s 


Long ayion Middling to good... _.../8d a Is 4d 
8 


CINNAMON Ord, to fine pale quill ... a a ly 7d 
Pods) A) (hy GONaad ate Sd 
Srds| Gis, Wise. we dieo ale id 
4ths|Woody andhard.., _...|64d a Jid 
Chips -+.|Fair to fine plant... «/3d a 8d 
COCOA, Ceylon... -.|Bold to good bold -.-|803 a 998 
«.|/Medium ... 20 ... (163 a 838 
Triage to ordinary + (508 @ 753 


COFFEE CeylonPlantation/Bold to fine bold colory,..{1023 a 106s 60 
Middling to fine mid. .../100s a 102s 
Low mid.and Low grown|943 a 97s 


Smalls ass ns .../968 a 983 
Native Good ordinary ... »-(908 a 923 
Liberian +(§mall fo bold... ++. {803 @ 853 6d 
fast Indian «»-|Bold to fine bold... ...|1U23 a 1103 
Medium to fine .., »/973 & LOIS 
Small bat .. {933 a 978 
Native Good to fineordinary ...|90s 


COIBROPE,Ceylon&Cochia! Mid,coarse tofine straighi\ #5 a £15 
FIBRE, Brush + (Ord. to fine long straight) £12 a £36 


Stuffing ...|Coarse to fiae .» {£8 a £17 
COIR YARN, Ceylon _.../Ordinary to superior ...|£13 a £30 
Cochin ..|Ordinary to fine... ...|£19 a £32 
Do Roping fair to good | Pll a £13 


COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ...)|Middling wormy to fine,.,|10s a 22s 


CROTON SEEDS, sifted .../Fair to fine fresh... ../83 6d. a 19s 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... ./803 a £5 5s 
» Small andmedium «|338 a 5738 
Rough /Fair to fine bold... .. 283 a 508 
hiss «| Small on) a .. | 193 a 263 
GUM ARABIC, Madras...|Dark fo fine pale 1..(253 a £6 


Fair to fine bold fresh .,,)\0s a 153 
Small ordinary and fair,,,/53 a 83 
»-|Good to fine picked [5S a 8s 6d 
Common to middling .,./53 4 53 9d 
2 Fair Coast... tee ... [58 6d 
Pickings|Burnt and defective .../4s 8d a 459d 
OIL, CINNAMON + |Good to fine heavy _,,,{Is a 3s 
CITRONELLE «|Bright & good flavour ,,,)71 21d 
LEMON GRASS BIS Sia hls ” 1» fled a 2d 
ORCHELLA WEED _ .. |Mid. to fine, not woody,../40s a 47s 
PEPPER, Malabar blk.sifted| pair to bold heavy Sel 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, sy elatil 5, BOG 
Tellicherry, White ... els a ...,{l0d a 2s 6d 
PLUMBAGO Lump ++|Bair to fine bright bold...|9s a 163 
Middling to good small,../7s a 108 


NUX VOMICA “ 
MYRABOLANES Pale 


Chips +-|Slight foul to fine bright|4s a 10s 
dust Ordinary to fine bright ...j43 a 9s 
RED WOOD --\Fair and fine bold Prk) 
SAPAN WOOD + \Middling coated to goo.) &5 a £7 
SANDAL WOOD, logs ...!Fair to zood flavor ...| 620 a £44 
Do. chips ..![nferior to fine .. _...| 65 103 a £22 
SENNA, Tinnevelli «-|Good to fine bold green...|3d a Is 
Fair middling medium...|3d a 74 
Common dark and smal /1d a 3d 
TURMERIC, Madras |Finger fair to fine bolc|8s9d a 93 6d 
Do. + |Mixed middling [brigh’|8s 1 85 6d 
Do. ++!Bulbs whole ... _.,,/68 61a 7s 
Cochin «| Do split we ne (B9GLa 6590 


VANILLOES, Mauritius & 
Bourbon, 1sts!Wine crystalised 6 a 9inch|17s a 27s 

2nd-\Woxy & reddish 548 ,, |16sa 20s 

grdx|f Lean & dry to middling 

under 6 inches ../103 a 16s 

4th |Low, foxy, inferior and 

{pickings|4s a 5s 


——— 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


ALOES, Soczotrine and |Goodandfinedry —_.,,| 68 108 a £8 
Hepatic,..!Common and good + (703 @ £7103 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar .,,|Goodtofine bright _.,./278. a 30s 


‘Ordinary and middling,,./21e a 268 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NawW PRODUCTs, . 
(From Lewis & Peat’s Lonton Price Current, 15th September, 1887.) 


| THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


| H . 
CAMPHOR, peg P cwt.|Good, pure, & dry white 
Japan i 

| GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. 


| GUTTA PERCHA, genuine| Fine clean Banj & Macas-23 4d a 3d 


High dried .,./Good to fine ... (83d a 10d 
Dark, rough & middling |8d a 7d 
| SAGO, Pearl, large, %& ew!.| Fair to fine [98 6d a 13s 
MOCIgIAL, | aes! Sota ines 103 a 13s 
small ast] Sarees .|8s a 103 
Flour [per Ib,|(to01 pinky to white 83 a 93 
TAPIOCA, Penang Flake |Fair to fine /2pda 2 
| Singapure ...| ,, +o |2gG & 23d 
Flouc aael ate “4 ... (25s a 1886 
Pearl +-.| Sullets, per ewe. 1»|203 @ 278 | 


FROM BOMBAY 


UALITY 
AND 4\NZ( 3,48, ¥ 


| QUOTATIC 


CLOVES Zans ne \ )Go> «od fine bright 108A a ld 
ani Pama, per lb { |\Common dull to fair ant a ry 
«(344 


a Stems... ,, fresh 
COCULUS [NDICUS air .../98 a 986d 
GALLS, Bussorah | blue |. . 4 
& Turkey fp ewt.| tir to finedark blue .,.|558 a 60s 
Lewt.|Good white and green...'453 a 53s 
GUM AMMONIACUM p-\|Biucky to fine apt a 15s 035s | 
ANIMI, washed, ®ewe.|Picked fine pale in sorts,|£12 10s a 2 
pirt yellow and mixe |)£10 a £11 ff 
Bean & Peasizeditto ...|£4 10s a £8 
; an ye and one bold... a a 2 
scraped.,.)Melium & bold sorts .,./£5 a 
ARABIC, EL. & Alen..J3urts 2, 2. oe --/ 90s a 120s 
percwt.  Ghati: ...|Fair to fine pale ../383a 90S | 
Amralchi/Gvod and fine pale ...|90s a £6 108 
Reldish clean [3482685 | 
ASSAFCETIDA, per |Clean fair to fine ... (808 & 408 


cr 


__ewt. Slightly stony and foul ...|25s a 308 
KINO, _ per cwt.|Fair to fine bright «,. {428 a 468 
MYRRH, picked ,, |Fair to fine pale -+|£6 a £7 108 
Aden sorts) Middling to go0d .-.|708 a 100s 
OLIBANUM, 4rop |Fair to fine white +»./463 & 55s 
per cwt. », |Reddish to middling .,,|328 a 43s 


pickings...Middling to goud pale ...)15s a 188 
: siftings .../Slizhtly foultofine _,,.|188 a 14s 
INDIARUBBER Mosan's que, | red hard .., (43 2d a 2s 4d 
per lb. Ball & saus ase } white softish .../13 6d a 28 
/unripe root {6d als 3d 
liver {15 6a 1s 96 


FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


CASTOR OIL, ists peroy |Nearly water white .../8}d a 43d 
2nds ,, .|fairand goodpale  .,.|2gd a 3d 
3rds_,, .../Browoandbrownish ... aid a 27d 

INDIARUBBER Assam, per|Good to fine ..|24 a 2s 4d 


b. Common foul and mixedj6d a 1s 8d 
Rangoon ..,|Fair to good clean ... 18 6d a 2s 4 


Madagascar|Goodto fine pinky &white 23a 288d 9 


Fair to good black ...L8 7d a 1s 10) 

SAFFLOWER ...|Good to fine pinky ..|£4 103a £5 F 
|Middling to fair .|23 59a £4 2a 
\Inferior and pickings .,,/£1a £1108 | 

TAMARINDS ...| Mid, to finebJacknot stony|10s a 148 
Stony and inferior 111138 & 63 
FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. | 
ALOES, Cape, percwt- ...|Fairdry to fine bright ...|243 a 288 
...,|Common & middling soft|78 4 23s 


Natal ...|Fair to fine 11/253 a 308 


ARROW ROOL Nata per lb |Middling to fine we /erda 3d 


FROMCHINA, JAPAN & | 


hess a703 § 
tee) ogy ” pink , 

../Ordinary to fine free ...|/338 a 348 3¢ 

R Pressed none here 

Block [per lb.|\Good .|223 3d a 229) 

Sumatra...|Barky to fair {sar|6d a 283d 

Rebuviled...|Common to fine clean ..,/[d a 1s 4d | 

White Borneo  .,./Good to fine clean ..jllda1s 3d 

Inferior and barky wjilda 8d J 

NUTMEGS, large, per. 1b...|61’s a 80's, garbled 1/33 43 


Medium .. {83's a 95’s 1/23 7d a 2s1 
Small +.-|100’s a 160’s ...jL8 4d a 23G 
MACKS, per lb, -.|Pale reddish to pale ..,/23 10d a 8s 
Ordinary to red ... 2s 4d a 23 86 
Chips ls 9d a 23 


Good to fine sound “hts 4d a 3s 


RHUBARB, Sun dried, pe 
Ib. Darkordinary & middling Ba als 3d 


Mediam ” see 203 a 21s 4 
deed » a /l8s 6d a 18s 
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“CEYLON TEA IN THE MELBOURNE 
EXHIBITION. 


All that was possible at the time (and much 
of what was accomplished was most useful and 
important) was done for Ceylon tea at the Pxhib- 
ition of 1880-81, With the valuable aid of Messrs. 
Henty & Co., and especially Mr. Oswald Moody, a 
series of reports and careful analyses were secured 
and published, which, added to the list of prizes 
awarded, attracted attention to the new competitor 
in the tea market, not in Australia alone, but in 
Britain and over the whole tea-drinking world. 
Side by side with Mr. James Inglis (now 
Minister of Publie Instruction in New South 
Wales) the Ceylon Commissioner fought the 
battle of pure Indian and Ceylon teas against 
the vested interests which had profited and 
still wished to profit exorbitantly by dealing in 
post-and-rails” and adulterated stuff from Foochow, 
the animus and the abuse which had to be en- 
countered were intense beyond conception. Never- 
theless, Ceylon tea would haye found a market 
in Australia to a much greater extent than has 
yet been the case, amongst those who could afford 
to give a good price for a good article, but for 
the fact that up till recently and even until now, 
to a great extent, Britain offereda far better market 
for all that Ceylon could produce, Taste in Aus- 


tralia has been generally formed on the coarser 
and cheaper Moochow teas, with a proportion of 
the finer kinds, and although Indian and Ceylon 
teas could compete successfully as to quality, they 
could not at first in price, and it is well-known 
that many of the earlier invoices were purchased 
in Melbourne to beshipped to London. It was per- 
haps a pity that the Ceylon Commissioner was not 
on that occasion authorized to give ‘ afternoun tea” 
after the example set by India. But we doubt if 
the results would have greatly differed from what 
they have been. It is not quality but price alone 
which prevents larger quantities of Ceylon as 
well as Indian teas being used in Australia, where, 
after all, the consumption in a year is only 20 
millions of pounds, if so much, against a total 
approaching 200,000,000 lb. in Britain. But as 
our production is augmented, prices are likely to 
go down, and in view of the importance of cul- 
tivating fresh markets, we quite agree with Mr. 
Wm. Mackenzie in the importance he attaches 
to the approaching Centenary Exhibition at Mel- 
bourne as an occasion for pushing our teas. 
Although there can be no regular representation 
of the colony and of our vyaried productions, 
there can yet be a Ceylon T’ea House, whore our 
pure and fine flavoured product can be sold not 
only in the chest and in the packet but in the 
cup. Arrangements for such a purpose ought not 
to be costly, and if planters generally appreciated 
the importance of the results which are likely to 
follow such efforts, we do not see why funds and 
tea for both Glasgow (on a big scale) and Mel- 
bourne on a more moderate standing should not 
be collected. Myr. Mackenzie feels so strongly on 
the subject that he wants to fight Mr. Rutherford. 
But we trust that instead of the Highlander 
Fade his skene dhu and sticking it in the 
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bowels” of the lowlander, to the accompaniment 
of the orthodox ‘warlike howls,” the two will 
‘push into each other’s arms and swear on eternal 
friendship,” over an agreement founded on the 
mottoes ‘‘Let Glasgow flourish’ and ‘Advance 
Australia.” Mr. Rutherford’s partner, Mr. Reid, 
will represent him at Glasgow, and what better 
representative could he and other tea planters 


have in Melbourne than Mackenzie, Laird of 
Nahalma, himself? Glasgow is good, but ‘both 
are best.” 

> -—_——_ 


CINCHONA BARK : 
CEYLON, INDIA, AND JAVA. 


(From Lewis & Peat's Circular, Sept. 9th.) 

Our supply from the East during the year has ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year, and the reports of 
a great reduction from Ceylon have not been verified 
in the results. 

Quantity (in pounds) offered since 1st January to 


date :— 
Ceylon. East India. 
1887 .. 8,917,790 .. 1,359,890 .. 
1886 .. 9,457,762 .. 702,614 .. 
1885 .. 7,890,702 .. 495,738 .. 95,659 .. 8,482,099 
1884 .. 6,214,686 .. 404,000 .. 86,144 .. 6,704,830 
We expect the shipment from Ceylon from Septem- 
ber, 1886 to October, 1887 will total million 133 pounds 
against 154 million pounds the previous 12 months, 
the quality, however, is fully 15 per cent richer this 
year—average about 24 Per cent of Quinine. 
Since 7th June, 1887, the sales of Ceylon show the 
following results :— 
3d per lb, and under .. 
Over 3d up to 6d per Ib. 


Jaya. Total. 
859,730 .. 10,637,410 
301,477 .. 10,461,853 


.. 239,710 lb. 
. 1,206,460 ,, 


Over 6d up to 1s per Ib. «. 163,740 ,, 
Over 1s per lb.. 5b ee | 90;585 5; 
Total we -.2,300,495 ,, 


We intimated a year ago that in our idea the limit 
of our capacity to absorb Cinchona had been reached, 
and, that if our supply were increased, we should 
have as a consequence lower prices. The continued 
depression and low rates for nearly all produce 
has contributed to this, and the continued forced 
sales by speculators of Sulphate of Quinine, has 
added to it. 

Consequently, although the deliveries are so large 
and the price so unremunerative as not to stimulate 
production in new plantations to any large extent, 
prices are today one-third lower than a year ago; 
the unit averaging about 2d. Manufacturers have 
had an unprofitable time owing to the great com- 
petition, and the stocks of both Bark and Quinine 
are still far too large, though that of South and 
Central Americans kind shews a large falling off; a 
large portion is of inferior quality. Some considerable 
quantity had been offered in auction during this year. 

Imports Jrom Ceylon have been of good average 
quality and generally well packed. /toot has sold 
readily and well; Spokeshayings also, but quills 
and young branch and twigs have generally sold 
very badly. 

Reports of probable serious decrease in the sup- 
ply from Ceylon, owing to the uprooting of Qin- 
chona to make room for Tea, continue to be cir- 
culated. A year hence we may speak as to the facts 
regarding this. 

The supply from Java has increased 50 per cent, 
but we don’t think the richness of the Bark is in- 
creasing; the average is nearly 3 per cent of Quinine. 
Shipments in 1886-7 2,426,530 lb. against 1,665,890 Ib. 
in 1885-6, against 1,800,000 Ib. in 1884-5, 

Cental .\merica has forwarded small lots of old 
cnttings which have been realised at very disastrous 
prices, and we hear we cannot except any appreci- 
able quantity thence at anything near the currency 
of the last few years. Holders have, however, been 
ready sellers of old import. The stock of thes 
varieties shews a very great reduction. 

Bolivia increases her supply from Plantations anu 
of rich cultivated Bark. 
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AGRICULTURE IN MANILA. 
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The Java teas were all packed in chests, and averaged 
about 3,350 lb. to the break, whilst the China averaged 
10,150 lb. 

In view of these figures it behoves the Indian and 
Ceylon planters to kestir themselves in the direction of 
sending larger breaks. r 

It seems to ordinary mindsa curious fact that with 
all the resources of British enterprise the results are 
sofar behind China in this matter; the deliveries of 
Indian teas are now about equal to those from Ohina, 
and if the tradeis ultimately to double its present pro- 
portions the existing arrangements must give place to 
better. 

This subject will be periodically brought before the 
Committee of Wholesale Dealers, who will narrowly 
watch the effect of the increase in the size of the breaks, 
and I believe the timeis not far distant when the im- 
ports from India and Oeylon will so grow in importance 
thatafurther increasein the limit of small lots will 
be imperatively necessary in order that the large breaks 
may r-ceive fair attention atthe hands of buyers ge- 
nerally.—Yours, &c., R. SEDa@wick, Hon. Sec. 

London Wholesale Tea Dealers’ Association. 
3, Great Tower Street, E. O., Sept. 7th, 1887. 

[The question still remains, however, whether the 
smaller lots do not suit the smaller tea buyers and so 
obtain better prices, ?—En.] 

oe ee 
TEA LEAF CROPPER. 

The latest addition of machinery to the production 
of tea is one which has often been projected by plant- 
ers, but which, so far as we know, has never till 
now been carried to completion. The ‘ Swinburne 
Cropper,” which is simple in construction, though an 
ingenious and not inelegant machine, is designed to 
supersede hand plucking altogether on Indian tea 
gardens, and there can be no doubt that if it fulfils 
its purpose it will be by far the most import- 
ant invention which has yet been applied to 
tea production. The prima facie objection to machine 
plucking is the possible injury which the plants may 
suffer from the somewhat drastic treatment; but 
the inventor who has tried the system on his 
own gardens in Assam for two seasons, asserts 
that so far from this danger being a real one, 
the bushes are actually strengthened by system- 
atic pruning. The machine jis calculated to do 
the work of about ten coolies, being worked by one, 
and as very little skill or practice is required in 
its manipulation there should be no difficulty in its 
general introduction. The blades of the cutter are so 
arranged as tobe incapable of taking off more of the 
flush than ig necessary to make good tea, and as the 
surface is reduced by the process to a perfect level, 
it follows that on the second pruning all the leaves 
must be of the same age. The leaf is therefore more 
homogeneous, and the quality consequently improved, 
while the quantity, according to Myr. Swinburne’s 
experiments, is not diminished, The operation is 
likened to the clipping of garden hedgerows with 
shears, when the bushes are rendered even more 
luxuriant than they would be in a state of 
nature, from the fact of the strength of 
the plants, which has a tendency to con- 
centrate in particular branches, being distributed 
evenly over the whole surface. The only difference 
between the effect of the shears and the “Cropper ” 
being that the latter automatically makes the surface 
an exact level, an effect which could not of course be 
obtained by any amount of care with unassisted manual 
labour. In order for a planter to ascertain the value 
of the inveution it would only be necessary to try the 
experiment on about half-an-aere for one season, and 
the machine is in actual operationom some gardens at 
the present time. It would, of course, be impossible 
for us to predict with any certainty the ultimate suc- 
cess of an invention which can only be tested by indivi- 
dual experience; but, as far as we can judge, there 

cems every chance of its successful operation. Should 
ie machine answer the expectations of the inventor 
there can be no doubt that it will be of incalculable 


| service tothe Indian planter, as by appreciably dimi- 


nishin g the cost of tea production, it would give him 
another chance over his Chinese competitor.—South 
of India Observer, 

ee 


An Insect Enemy or Fruit Trees.—From the Aus- 
tralian Times and Anglo-New Zealander of Sept. 9th 
we learn that at the meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Manhester :— 

In the Biology section, Professor Riley contri- 
buted a paper on “Icerya Purchari,’ an insect in- 
jurious to fruit trees. The species of which he wrote 
is the most polyphagous of coccids, living on a great 
variety of plants, and thriving particularly on acacia, 
lime, lemon, orange, quince, pomegranate, and walnut. 
lt is capable of motion at all stages of development 
after hatching, and can survive without food for a long 
period. These characteristics have rendered it the 
most grievous enemy which the fruit grower has to 
contend with in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and California. It is believed to have originated in 
Australia, and to have been introduced into other 
parts of the world upon living plants, This icerya, 
on account of the protection offered by its fiuted 
waxy ovisac, and of its other characteristics, is one 
of the most difficult of all insects to control, as few 
insecticides will reach the eggs. These difficulties 
have been surmounted in Oalifornia by judicious 
spraying of kerosene emulsions and of resin soaps, as 
well as by a combination of gases under a portable 
tent. 

PHOSPHATE OF LimE AS AN InsEcTICIDE.—Aphides, or 
plant lice, are marvellously abounding owing to the 
drought. These insects are to the invertebrata what rab- 
bits are among the mammalia, They depend for their 
specific existence on their marvellous fecundity. Seven 
generations of aphides can be produced asexually. 
Ten become a thousand, and a thousand a great na- 
tion. In the last number of the Agricvltwral Gazette 
there appears a paragraph which is worth quoting 
for the benefit of all those who have dealings with 
aphides. A “Mr. Barlow says that, havinga field of 
turnips much infested with “fly,” he tried the experi- 
ment of dusting a few of|jthe plants with superphosphate 
of lime, and he found that it completely destroyed 
the insect pest. He then had the whole field dusted, 
and the result was the entire annihilation of the 
“fly.” The experiment was carried a_ step 
further in a horticultural direction. Some fine 
pansies in his garden were much infested with slugs: 
They got notice to quit by the application of the 
phosphate dust, and were all ejected accordingly. 
Those who have ears to hear let them hear.—From 
Science Notes inthe Australasian. [The great point 
is that, after acting as an insecticide, phosphate of lime 
will fertilize the soil_—Ep. ] : 

THE OoNSUMPTION oF TEA AND SuGAR.—This month 
“facts and figures,” especially figures, are very much 
to the fore. Mr. R. Giffen, that master of statis- 
tics of all kinds, in his inaugural address at Man- 
chester, on Thursday, as president of the Economic, 
Science, and Statistics Section of the British Associ- 
ation, gave figures to show that the rate of commercial 
progress has not been so great in the United King- 
dom during the last ten years as in the preceding 
twenty years. Having referred to the production of 
coal and of pig iron, he said: “As to the consump- 
tion of tea and sugar, which are again commonly 
appealed to as significant of general material progress, 
what we find as regards tea is that the consump- 
tion per head rises between 1855 amd 1865 from 
2:3 1b. to 3°3 lb., or 43 per cent.; between 1865 and 
1875 from 3:3 lb. to 4:4 Ib., or 33 per cent.; and 
between 1875 to 1885 from 4:4 lb. to 5lb., or 13% 
percent. In Sugar the progression is, injthe}first period 
from 30°61 lb. to 39:8 1b. per head, or 30 per cent ; 
in the second period from 39:8 lb. to 62°7 lb., or 58 
per cent.; and in the third period from 62:7 lb to 
74'3 lb., 19 per cent. only. In the last ten years in 
both cases the rate of increase is less than in the 
twenty years before.—H. & C. Mal, |In the latest 
years of the decade, however, the rate of increase 
has risen considerably.—Ep. | 
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Gorrespondenss, 
—_—_——_ 
To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 


OACAO AND ARABIAN COFFEE IN 
WATAGAMA DISTRICT. 
Frankland, Watagama, 2nd Sept. 1887. 

Drar Sm,--By this post I send you 2 cacao leaves 
which I believe are the largest yet sent you. 
No. 1 is2feet 14 inch long and 104 inches broad. No. 
2, ig 1 foot 10 inches long and 11 inches broad. At 
the Matale Show the cacao pods from Goonambil estate, 
Watagama, were certainly the largest, As regards 
our correspondent who says cacao trees with large 
eaves do not bear much crop, let him come here 
and see. Large dark green leaves show health in 
tree and strength in soil with sufficient moisture 
and shade. ‘The gold medal being awarded at 
Matale Exhibition to Goonambil estate for best 
collection of estate produce, I cannot understand 
why that one medal was not given by His Excellency 
while many other medals of minor account were 
delivered. This was not fair to our district. I cannot 
say whowas or is answerable for this. Lands are 
being opened this year in our district for tea and 
cacao and Arabic coffee on this estate is still in 
good heart and giving good crop. Green bug is 
checked from doing much harm,—Yours faithfully, 

J. HOLLOWAY. 


MESSRS. WM. JAMES AND HENRY THOMP- 
SON ON THE NEW ARRANGEMENTS RE. 
GARDING BREAKS OF TEA, 

London, 38, Mincing Lane, 7th Sept. 1887. 

S1r,—We think it will be useful to planters if 
you will consent to being the means of their being 
informed of the change in the rule regulating the 
sale of “small breaks’? which was agreed upon at 
a meeting of the Trade held last week. 

You are doubtless aware that for some time 
the Trade has been face to face with the difficulty 
of compassing the work involved in valuing the 
number of samples offered day after day, and with 
the hindrance to their business caused by the 
length of time which they are compelled to pass 
in the auction room. ‘To meet these difficulties 
it was arranged some time ago that ‘‘ small breaks,” 
i.e., parcels containing less than 8 chests or half- 
chests, or 20 boxes should be sold (under the ham- 
mer) at the conclusion of the sales. Under this 
arrangement the large buyers were able to retire 
when the sale of the larger parcels was over, 
leaving the smaller buyers to {compete for the 
small lots. 

The great increase in supplies, however, both 
from India and Ceylon, has so accentuated the 
difficulty of conducting business, that the buyers 
asked the sellers to raise the limits for the size 
of breaks, and proposed that all parcels fof less 
than 12 chests, 20 half-chests or 50 boxes, whether 
from India or Ceylon, should be classed as small 
breaks, and sold at the end of the auction. This 
was discussed at a joint meeting of representatives 
of the Trade Association, with the result that the 
sellers agreed to make the limits for Indian tea 
12 chests, 18 half-chests and 30 boxes, but at our 
instance it was agreed that until the 31st Decem- 
ber the limit for hal/-chests of Ceylon should be 
12; after that date limits for both Indian and Ceylon 
to be the same. No alteration has been made in 
the rules as to sampling, so that everyone who 
wills can procure them from the warehouse as before. 

The object of the buyers in pressing for this 
change was, of course, two-fold. 1.—-To shorten 
the time which they must spend in the auction 
room, 2.—’o stimulate producers to make fewer 


and larger breaks. We, however, know the difficulty 
with which managers of young or small estates 
have to contend in making good sized parcels, and 
in common with our brother—brokers we have tried 
to impress this upon the Trade. To some extent 
we have succeeded: but we desire to impress upon 
producers that it is to their own interest to assist the 
Trade by taking allreasonable steps to avoid the ship- 
ment of smalllots. It isnot a question of patience 
or convenience, but of the physical impossibility of 
dealing during the hours of daylight with the 
number of samples now offered—and, of the loss 
to the seller whose samples have been passed 
over in favour of something more attractive. 

To the suggestion that the difficulty can be met 
by sending all Ceylon tea unsorted, we prefer the 
alternative—for many good reasons—of continuing 
assortment but reducing it to three kinds; and 
where the yield is too small to give a. full-sized 
break of any kind, to keep back the chests packed 
for a subsequent shipment. In such cases we 
advise that each day’s manufacture be packed off 
at once as made, and not stored, but the bulking 
when necessary done here. livery consideration 
should be secondary to putting tea on the market 
in high condition, and although ‘ factory bulking” 
where the yield is large and accommodation and 
appliances are adequate is preferable, we advise 
the alternative plan where circumstances are other- 
wise.—Yours faithfully, 

WM. JAS. & H. THOMPSON. 


PUSHING CEYLON TEA: GLASGOW BY 

ALL MEANS, BUT ALSO MELBOURNE. 

Nahalma, September 27th. 

Sim,—All interested in tea must have read with 
pleasure Mr. Rutherford’s appeal for funds to 
push our produce in different markets. His facts 
and arguments ought to convince every planter 
that itis his duty as well as his interest to come 
forward and aid in the efforts being made to bring 
our teas into notice. Help and hearty co-opera- 
tion should come fromall. Let no one hang back 
because his mite is so small that it cannot affect 
the issue. 

I am at one with Mr. Rutherford and the Com- 
mittees of the Nuwara Hliya and Dimbula meetings 
in recommending support to the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion. ButI join issue with them in overlooking 
the Melbourne Show. This, the best opportunity 
we may ever have of opening up a large market 
where we have no friends, and where dealers and 
importers are our enemies, is either quietly 
shelved or postponed for various and curious 
reasons. 

Mr. Rutherford says:—‘‘ It is a great pity we 
are not likely to be represented at Melbourne, as 
it is an opportunity lost which may not occur again 
for some time”; ‘*Glasgow was brought forward 
early in the day, and we have men at home ready 
to begin work whenever they are advised that the 
money will be forthcoming’; ‘‘ the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition was chosen (by whom, pray ?) for the reason 
that Mr. Christie had made arrangements in the 
event of planters taking it up, and it was con- 
sidered desirable that, having done London and 
Liverpool, we might as well finish our efforts in 
Britain by attacking the northern countries." Also 
that on account of the uncertainty as to amount 
of funds, although ‘fairly certain there will be 
enough for Glasgow, it would be better to do one 
Exhibition well than two badly.” 

Next year, Mr, Rutherford recommends we should 
begin our Colonial and Foreign crusade. 

These oxtracts fairly sum up Mr. Rutherford's 
reasons for supporting Glasgow and throwing over 
Melbourse. Mr. Rutherford has shown how much 
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has been done in a small country 7. e. Scotland by 
private efforts ina few years. He has also shown 
how small a contribution pro rata on our shipments 
would suffer to provide an annual fund for pushing 
our teas. 

The points where I join issue with Mr. Rutherford 
are, first, in his doubt as to the success of the appeal 
for funds, which would make him postpone action 
from the right time until an indefinite next year. I 
believe, were it not for a certain lukewarmness to- 
wards Melbourne in some leaing planting circles, 
it would be quite possible to raise money sufficient 
for both Exhibitions. Ihave more faith in my 
brother planters than Mr. Rutherford has, but the 
example he sets them by contenting himself with 
pity for Melbourne until after the fair, will cer- 
tainly be fatal unless others with different views 
and convictions come to the rescue. 

2nd. Mr. Rutherford would ‘do’ Glasgow not 
because it is the best field of operations, but be- 
cause it was early in the field, because Mr. Christie 
has made certain arrangements, and because having 
done London and Liverpool, it was considered de- 
sirable, &c. 

Such weak reasons, for what to me appears a mis- 
direction of funds, [Oh! Ep.] are almost enough 
to deter subscribers from coming forward, who, seeing 
that thereis none to waste, naturally desire their 
money to be turned to the best account. Now, we 
know that, besides having done London and Liver- 
pool, every corner of Britain is being canvassed 
most thoroughly; and it certainly seems more 
rational that (while helping at Glasgow) we should 
mainly direct our efforts to the wide field which 
is practically untouched, where we have not al- 
ready done the two chief cities (at the time of 
the last Melbourne Exhibition Ceylon tea was in 
its infancy), and where we have no friends help- 
ing us as the business of their lives. 

3rd. Mr. Rutherford would postpone to next year 
all action in the colonies, admitting, however, that 
such an opportunity as the present may not occur 
soon again, that there will be no exhibition again 
for years probably, and certainly none comparable 
to the ‘‘ Centenary,” I should like to know how 
we are to carry out the colonial crusade? By 
fitful efforts in each town, with vested interests 
against us! Orshould we not rather take advant- 
age of such an opportunity as brings, practically, 
all men and women of Australia to one centre, 
bent upon seeing and testing new notions, fashions and 
products 2 

If planters do not subscribe towards this object, 
it must be because they find cold water thrown upon 
it by those who generally lead in such matters. But 
let the men of leading and standing throw off the 
coldness towards the best chance we have ever had, 
or may have, in our generation: let them clear 
themselves of indifference, prejudice, preconceived 
partiality ; let them cease to shelve the object with 
pity, or postpone it to an impossible future, and 
to mislead their districts with plausible pretexts, 
and go heartily into the work of advocating re- 
presentation at Melbourne, and the end will be 
achieved. Their (and all our) pockets will benefit 
eyen if the oracles are found for once to be wrong ! 

Let our old allies—the merchants and bankers— 
be asked to assist; their liberality has always 
been conspicuous in every good cause. Let the 
vHrer English papers (the “Examiner,” in honor 
of Mr. Barber) be asked to publish daily lists of 
subscriptions, a8 a more rapid and certain method 
of exciting emulation and enthusiasm than circulat- 
ing lists in the different districts. 

I have been asked not to divide the country on this 
matter. Ihave no desire to do so, but at the same 
time I object to Planters Association officials taking 


it upon themselves to quiet the country by assur- 
ing it that it is enough to “do” the coming 
Exhibition this year, while the opportunity for 
“doing’’ the right one slips past. I feel confident 
that energetic action, on the partofthe leaders, will 
ensure success ; and, failing success, I would call 
upon them to give an account of their stewardship 
at the meeting in Nuwara Eliya on the 15th proximo. 
Let us all, in the words of Mr. Rutherford, 
‘‘ subscribe to the sprat, to catch the whale.” 
For Nahalma and self, I promise R250 to a joint 
fund for the Exhibitions. If we start by being 
afraid that there will not be funds for both, depend 
upon it we shall not be disappointed. Failure 
surely attends such a start. But for the attitude 
already assumed by those entrusted with the planters’ 
interests in such matters, I would have bet Mr. 
Rutherford R250 (to go to the fund) that money 
sufficient would have been forthcoming. 
WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 


EXHIBITIONS AND “COMMERCIAL 
SAMPLES” OF THEA. 
28th Sept. 1887. 

Drar Sir,—The Matale exhibition appears from 
your special report to have been an unqualified 
success and the different estate products better re- 
presented than was the case in the Kandy exhib- 
itionin May last. Blackstone has at last had to 
take second place; thisis a matter for congratulation 
as indicating that planters are fully alive to the 
importance of manufacturing finer teas and that a 
spirit of emulation has been aroused by the same 
mark gaining the gold medal at two successive 
exhibitions, There is no doubt the success of the 
recipient at the Matale show will stimulate others 
to compete for the coveted prize, and it might be 


‘well to have a proper definition of the term 


“Commercial Samples,” as it occurs to some that until 
this is done many will be deterred from competing. 

A discussion took place at the late Kandy ex- 
hibition asto the smallest lot from which a bona 
jide commercial sample could be drawn. One 
planter had it ‘that as one cwt.of coffee or 
cacao could be made into ashipment, that quan- 
tity of either product would be sufficient.” 

Another ‘believed that it could even be cut 
finer and so long as an actual shipment was made 
the weight was immaterial.” Indeed, this author- 
ity concluded by saying: ‘‘ One may select 25 lb, 
of say coffee, send home 5 to constitute the 
shipment and exhibit 20.” This shows the elastic 
nature of the phrase ‘‘bona fide commercial samples.” 

As a means of remedying this and giving all 
an equal chance something like the following 
might as regards tea be submitted for the con- 
sideration of next year’s exhibition committee :— 

I.—Let all samples be drawn from a break or 
invoice of not less than 1,000 lb. of each of 
three grades. 

II.—The samples to be drawn by a Colombo 
tea broker appointed by the committee, who 
would be furnished with a letter from the ex- 
hibitor authorizing him to draw the samples from 
a break on arrival in Colombo. 

III.—The samples might be taken any time within 
three months and up to ten days of the opening 


‘of the exhibition. 


IV.—Samples would be at once sealed and num- 
bered. A corresponding number placed on an 
envelope which would contain the name of the 
estate. The envelope to be opened only after the 
tea was judged and the prizes awarded. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to make a 
few hundred pounds of a superior class of tea 
by plucking a fine flush off the best bushes on 
the estate, withering, rolling and fermenting care- 
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fully and sorting with sieves ofa very small mesh, 
but the invoice should be at least one of 3,000 lb. 
to be a test of what an estate can produce and 
what shouldbe considered a purely commercial tea.— 
Yours faithfully, S 


MR, WM. MACKENZIE’S PROPOSAL FOR PUSH- 
ING CEYLON THA a AUSTRALIA. 
No. I. 
‘€Oall you that backing of your friends ? 
A plague upon such backing.” 
Henry IV. 
Nuwara Eliya, Ist Oct. 1887. 

Sm,—I-am glad to hear that well-known voice 
once again crying from out the wilderness of the 
lowcountry, to the denizens of the mountains, to 
come out and help as one man to push Ceylon 
tea at the Melbourne Exhibition, The voice is not 
one of sweet seductive wooing, but sounds like the 
outpourings of a spirit terrible in his wrath if his 
behests be not obeyed. 

With what sneers and withering scorn does he 
not write of the ‘men of leading on the Planters’ 
Association Committee” ; accusing them of ‘ cold- 
ness and indifference’’ to his scheme, ‘‘ prejudice 
and preconceived partiality ” for the Glasgow found- 
ling. He opens his extraordinary letter of fire, by 
saying ‘I am at one with Mr, Rutherford and the 
Committees of the Nuwara Eliya and Dimbula meet- 
ings in recommending support to the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition.” 

After having, I presume, quaffed a creaming bum- 
per of ‘‘Nahalma ” broken pekoe, and before the 
fumes are off, or the Pambagama cock has time to 
mount the ‘midden’’ and crow, Mr. Mackenzie 
startles us by denying his opening sentence, when 
he stutes that he considers subscribing to the Glas- 
gow Exhibition ‘ a misdirection of funds”! He says 
the Committee have thrown cold water on the 
Melbourne proposal, and that my example will be 
fatal unless others with different convictions come 
to the rescue. He then proceeds to turn a tap of 
boiling water on us; places us on the fire; and 
leaving us to simmer there—disappears, 

There isnot a line in Mr. Mackenzie’s letter to 
show us “iow to do it’’; and, if he is to do any good, 
he had better come up here on the 15th, and 
give usa lead oyer, and I promise to give him 
Exhibitions enough. 

I do not believe there is asingle man on the 
Planters’ Association Committee present at the 
Nuwara fliya meeting who would not gladly support 
both the Glasgow and Melbourne Ixhibitions. Lor 
myself I would go further and add Brussels. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s statements, that the Committee 
wish to ‘‘shelye Melbourne’; are ‘‘misleading their 
districts” ; and have ‘tassumed an attitude’ hostile 
to the Melbourne Wxhibition, will I should say not 
be accepted by any member of the Committee. It 
is quite competent for any member of the Associ- 
ation to bring the subject before the general meet- 
ing on the 15th instant, when, it is to be hoped, 
we will see such enthusiasm that will leave no 
doubt as to funds being forthcoming. 

The whole matter is one of funds. Mr. Mackenzie, 
I regret to see, does not touch at the root and 
essence of my letter on the subject, but confines 
himself to abusing the Comunittee. 

Were the scheme I proposed adopted, of creating 
a fund, we would always be in a position to know 
what we could, and what we could not, do. As 

things are, the Committee could not possibly take 
upon itself the onus of advocating the expenditure 
of, say, R11,000-for the two exhibitions without 
knowing where the money was to come from. 
Personally, I will go shoulder to shoulder with 
those who desire to push tea at the two Exbi- 
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bitions, and am prepared to subseribe on the basis 
of the scheme I sketched out. ‘That is, if R14,000 
be the sum required for these two Exhibitions, I 
would subscribe on my proportion of the island’s 
crop of 224+ millions, and this would be at the rate 
of 63¢ per 1,000 1b of tea. 

Mr. Mackenzie says he has more faith in planters 
subscribing than I cyidently have. J have faith in 
the same men coming forward again and again to 
subscribe, and of a few converts, but it is more 
difficult making planters believe in the good 
done by Exhibitions than he seems to be aware of, 
Will he be surprized to learn that, although eyery 
district was canvassed and botb newspapers strongly 
advocated support being given to Mr. J,L. Shand at 
the Liverpool Uxhibition, the value of the tea sub- 
scribed did not amount to more than £150! 

The value of the Ceylon crop (the greater portion 
of which was sold in Great Britain) for the same 
year amounted to £600,000. Comment is needless, 

My motto is «‘Support everything but let all pay.” 

H. K. RUTHERFORD. 


ho. I. 
Goatfell, 1st Oct, 1887. 

Srmr,—I had already put my pen to paper to 
express my concurrence with Mr. Rutherford’s 
opinion that it is a great pity nothing has been 
done towards representing Ceylon tea at the forth- 
coming Melbourne Exhibition; and now that Mr. 
Mackenzie has taken up the subject, I am the 
more strongly inclined to write in favour of some 
action being taken to secure such a splendid op- 
portunity of advertizing our teas. 

I think Mr, Mackenzie does Mr. Rutherford some 
injustice, and, no doubt, the latter gentleman will 
disclaim any intention of throwing cold water upon 
any scheme projected for the benefit of Ceylon 
tea-growers. ‘The object, however, for which I 
write, is to urge upon all interested (and who in 
Ceylon is not ?) to make every possible effort to 
get our teas introduced into the Australian 
market; and as the MUxhibition will afford 
such a grand opportunity, it certainly ought 
not to be let slip. Comparatively little has as 
yet been done towards introducing Ceylon tea 
into Australia, and in saying this, I do not lose 
sight of the efforts put forth at the Melbourne 
Exhibition of 1880-81, efforts which, I feel bound 
to say, were very largely successful, but which 
have not since been adequately followed up; 
the development of any trade having been left 
almost entirely to the private enterprise of individ- 
uals with insufficient means to carry on what 
must prove at best a very tough fight against 
vested interests.” 

Compared with the number of individuals who 
through their connections with the United Kingdom 
have done so much to advertize Ceylon tea at 
home, the number who are connected similarly with 
the Australian colonies is very small indeed, and 
therefore it is not to be supposed that the tea 
can be adyertized in the same way to any great 
extent in Australia, and consequently if we would 
obtain a market there, some additional meang 
must be adopted. I believe a Ceylon Tea House 
selling tea in the cup would answer the purpose 
of advertisement toa great extent; but I do not 
think this would be suflicient. Tea must be put 
directly intothe hands of consumers, even brought 
to their very doors, if results are to be attained in 
the immediate future. 

* 'This, and, as we explained, the demand in London 
for all that Coylon could produce at prices which 
the Australians would not pay. Prices have now 
come uearer the Australian level,—Lp. 
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It is now seven years since the last Melbourne | less due to our having such men as Mr. Ruther- 


Exhibition, and I would go so far as to say 
that not in one household out of ten through- 
out Australia has Ceylon tea been heard of, far 
less seen and tasted. To prove that I do not write 
’ without a degree of authority, I may mention that 
in 18811 visited a large proportion of the towns 
in the Colony of Victoria, my business being prin- 
cipally with the retail tradesmen; and I took every 
opportunity of furthering the interests of Ceylon 
tea, although, as Mr, Mackenzie says, it was 
only in its infancy then; and I feel perfectly 
certain that had I known as much about tea as 
I have learned since, I could have sold it in 
quantity, and in all probability would now be en- 
gaged in selling it instead of producing it. 

IT am now only repeating views which I have 
expressed in your columns before. Let me again 
suggest what I consider the most likely modus 
operandi to secure our object. Establish agencies 
in Melbourne and other principal towns with suffici- 
ent funds and stocks of tea to carry on the 
business, and let them employ canvassers, men 
who would carry samples and take orders from house 
to house, not only in towns, but throughout the 
stations in the “Bush”; being paid by a liberal 
conimission, and being allowed to take other com- 
missions excepting tea. A man cannot push a new 
line at his own risk on a 5 per cent commission, as 
I know from experience. There seems to be great 
difficulty in getting support to any Syndicate or 
other scheme formed for the benefit of those who 
have invested capital in tea property, but I believe 
the time is not very far distant whem this ques- 
tion will come to be quite equal in importance to 
that of labour supply; and then no stone will be 
left unturned to find outlets for the millions of 
lb. of tea we shall want to export. 

As yet there is but a proportion of those who 
will erelong be interested in the tea market who 
are in a position to subscribe in kind towards the 
present object; but all who have tea planted or 
even only in nurseries as yet should feel called 
upon to support a scheme which will ultimately 
benefit all alike. CHAS. M. HENRY. 


THE PUSHING OF CEYLON THA: 
MR. SCOVELL BRINGS UP HIS FORCES FOR 
THE BATTLE. 
Nawalapitiya, 2nd Oct. 1887. 
Srr,—In May of last year I wrote to the Planters’ 
Association and the press urging the great im- 
portance of some co-operative action being taken 
to assist in the opening up of new markets for 


our teas, and the general and systematic advertising: 


of our produce. Mr. Rutherford followed this up 
with a carefully prepared scheme, which, however, 
did not receive the general support it merited, 
partly and from the fact that contributions of tea 


not money formed the basis of the proposed oper-' 


ations, but mainly, I think, because prices then 
ruling for our teas both in London and Colombo 
apparently lulled men into a position of false security. 

My remark made at that time that the matter 
of systematic pushing of our tea ‘‘ was one which, 
involving some trouble, we are apt to neglect 
until the necessity for action is forced upon us,” 
has been emphasized by subsequent events, and I 
feel sure that all interested in this most import- 
ant question must be glad to see the powerful and 
opportune appeals for action in this direction 
which haye recently appeared in the papers from 
such men as Mr. Rutherford and Mr. Mackenzie. 

It is maintained by brokers and others that our 
teas at the present moment command an en- 
hanced value directly and solely traceable to the 
energetic way in which they haye been placed 
before the public; and that this isso, is doubt- 


ford in our midst and Mr. Shand and others at 
home, to take the initiativein such matters, To 
maintain, however, our position in the great ‘ tea- 
fight ’’ of the world, it behoves us notto rest con- 
tented (as some would seem ta advocate) with the 
small though. good beginning we have made, but 
with our increasing shipments it becomes increas- 
ingly desirable that we should bein 4 position to 
give ready support to, and take advantage of, any 
well-considered proposal and favourable opportunity 


‘which may come before us for pushing and advertis- 


ing our teas, wnder proper auspices. If general 
and pro-rata contributions to this ebjectare annp- 
ally made, in some such way as Mr. Rutherford 
suggests, even fora time and to such an extent as 
would step by step enable our teas to be ad- 
vertised in most of the important railway sta- 
tions and towns of the colonies and elsewhere, 
and by these and other opportunities as they present 
themselves help to maintain prices, it will be to 
the manifest benefit of allin Ceylon, down to the 
veriest ‘‘ goyiya.” Sucha ‘ voluntary tax’ from 
all growers must however take some little time to 
carry out thoroughly, as all interestedin the mat- 
ter must hope to see done ; in the meantime I quite 
concur in what Mr. Mackenzie says regarding the 
importance of losing no time in our efforts to 
raise a ‘‘ joint fund” sufficient to enable us to be 
represented at the forthcoming Melbourne Exhib- 
ition. The ‘‘ Centenary” affords us an opport- 
unity of obtaining a footing to benefit us for all 
time in the vast Southern Colonies with their enorm- 
ously increasing population, the advantages of 
which can scarcely be exaggerated and which as 
Mr. Rutherford says may not occur againfor some 
time. In the hope therefore that general and prompt 
contributions will be made toa joint-fund, I shall 
be glad to subscribe a R200 ‘‘sprat to catch a 
whale.”’—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR E. SCOVELL. 
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Gicantic Cacao Leaves.—The leaves sent by Mr. 
Holloway put the other big cacao leaves entirely in 
the shade. One is 2 ft. by 10in., and the other 
1 ft. 10 in, by 104 in! 

Inpun TEA in AvstratiA.—The Pionec?, in 
reviewing the trade of India, remarks :—‘ It is 
especially disappeinting to find that the exports 
of Indian tea, for which it was hoped there would 
be a great field in Australia, declined in value, 
no doubt only by a small amount but sufficiently to 
show that the article is not making its way in 
the colonies.” It is possible, of course, that the 
export of the previous year was too large to be 
taken off. Australia is talked of as the land of gold, 
but in truth the proportion of the people rich 
enough to afford Indian tea is restricted. 

Fran TEA is thus noticed in the Sydney 
letter of the British Trade Journal of Aug.1st.—It might 
interest the tea trade section of your readers as 
well as tea-drinkers to be told that the first instal- 
ment of Fijian tea ever offered publicly in this 
market was sold at auction four days ago, the price 
realised being 1s 114d to 1s 2d, duty paid, the said 
duty being 3d per lb. This sample of pekoes came 
from the Alpha Estate, Tavileri. With the present 
revolution in the British fancy as regards China 
teas, and the increasing demand for Indian and 
Ceylon sorts, it will be interesting to watch, should, 
as at present appears probable, this new Fijian 
industry blossom into any proportions, how far the 
Australian taste will go in patronizing it. As in 
London, so here at preseni, Indian teas are growing 
favourites, and Fijian may yet work its way in 
time in like manner. 
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INDIAN EXPERIENCES. 
(Continued from page 258.) 


With the object of counteracting the deplorable 
state of things referred to in my last letter, Tea 
and Chinchona have been planted to a considerable 
extent both on fresh land and between the lines of 
the gradually perishing Ooffee trees, I have been 
recently informed on the best authority, that in this 
district of the Ouchterlony Valley and the neighbouring 
one of Goodalore, from eight to ten millions of 
Ohinchona trees are being cultivated at the present 
time, mostly of the Succirubra and Oalisaya species, 
and large quantities of bark are now being forwarded 
to the London markets. The revenue, derived 
from this source will doubtless help to diminish the 
deficit caused by the Ooffee crop failures, but it is 
highly problematical whether this source of revenue 
will long be maintained in the face of rapidly fall- 
ing prices for all kinds of barks in the markets of 
the world, owing to over-production in India, Ceylon, 
and Java by aptificial cultivation. The cultivation 
of Tea would appear to be the planter’s sheet 
anchor for the future, to which he is now turning 
his aitention. It has been amply demonstrated that 
Tea of excellent quality can be produced in India 
at similar elevations to the Valley under notice, and 
that it fetches a fair price in the home markets; 
and as the Tea shrub has been found to possess a 
much hardier coustitution than that of either Coffee 
or Ohinchona, it follows that its cultivation would be 
likely to prove of a more permanent nature than 
either of the last named plants. It is, therefore, to 
be hoped that the land in the Ouchterlony Valley 
will not be abandoned to the growth of noxious 
underwood, but that under the operation of intelligent 
and scientific cultivation, land that was once clothed 
with the finest Coffee plantations of the south of 
India, may, ere many years have passed, be occupied 
with the Tea shrub. 

I visited the Ouchterlony Valley on many occasions 
during my sojourn in India, and at each visit was 
more and more charmed with the appearance of the 
Ooffee plantations and the wonderful beauty of the 
surrounding heights crowned with the everlasting 
verdure of the forests, from which issued lovely and 
ample streams of the purest water, which intersected 
the Coffee estates in their course to the river beyond, 
and turning many a water wheel on their way. 
Unhke many Ooffee districts, there was ample water 
here of the purest and best description for all purposes, 
and yvetI never knew the planters turn it to account 
in the way of irrigation, even in seasons of the 
greatest drought. 

Possessing a delightful climate equally enjoyable to 
the EKoglishman and the native of India—a soil, at 
once of the greatest depth and richest description, 
capable of producing not only Coffee of the finest 
description, but also Waglish vegetables of every kind 
in abundance and of excellent quality, as well as 
Apples, Peaches, Oranges, Loquats, Limes, Shaddocks, 
Pine Apples, Pears, aud other fruits, and numberless 
English flowers—this delightful valley seemed to have 
been set apart by Nature either to be left alone for 
ever in its pristine beauty of forest and stream, to 
be the home of the elephant, the bison, the tiger, 
and the innumerable wild animals and birds that 
inhabited its forests,or to be changed into a Garden 
of den by the skill and industry of intelligent man, 
for the permanent benefit of his kind. Instead of that 
it has run immiuent risk of being changed from its 
primitive grandeur into a pestilential wilderness by 
the hands of the land speculator hastening to bo 
rich. No better tract of country could be conceived 
for the settlement of small landholders, both Buropean 
and native, where by dint of highly cultivating the 
naturally fertile soil, marvellous crops might have 
been raised, not only of Coffee, but of many kinds 
of fruits and vegetables, for the wants of the cultivators 
and for sale. In no part of the world, Limagine—certain- 
lyin no part of Southern India—has the system of 
Speculative husbandry or land jobbing succeeded for 
any great length of time. If Government, instead of 
as apy such system, bad from the first 
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ostered and encouraged the settlement of small land- 
holders, both native and European, in the various 
Coffee districts of the Presidency of Madras, if would 
not only have greatly benefited cultivators of the land 
in general, but it would have been the means, most 
assuredly, of permanently upholding the land revenue 
of Government, and instead of the thousands of acres 
in every district, once covered with Coffee, but now 
converted into noxious thorny scrub, we should have 
had well cultivated districts comprised of small but 
highly cultivated and remunerative holdings, supporting 
a large population, where, at the present moment, not 
a soul exists. 

There are not wanting indications that the Govern- 
ment of India are becoming alive to the very unsatis- 
factory state of agriculture in the country, especially 
with regard to the Coffee, Tea, and Ohinchona indus- 
tries, undertaken to such a large extent by Europeans, 
and the time may not be far distant when facilities 
may be afforded settlers of small means to obtain 
small holdings, which would be almost certain by 
right cultivation to prove both remunerative to 
themselves and to the State. The idea that India 
is but ill adapted to the English constitution is, I 
think, exploded; at least it is my belief from an 
experience of seventeen years, that with due care the 
average Englishman is as likely to live as long and 
enjoy life quite as much on any of the hill tracts 
of South India as in any part of his native land,— 
PLANTER.—Journal of Horticulture. 

eee lee eres 
NEW ZEALAND. 


The geographical position of Auckland is latitude 
36° 5’ south, and longitude 1742 50’ east. Situated 
as it is on two magnificent harbours the summer-heat 
is tempered with pleasant sea breezes, while the 
winters are very mild; and, being subject to no ex- 
tremes of heat or cold, the climate is, by almost uni- 
versal testimony, considered to be one of the best in 
the world. 

Meteorological observations, extending over a 
period of fifteen years, give the following average re- 
sults:—Mean barometer, 29'939; mean temperature 
in shade, 59°°6; total rainfall, 44°651. Number of 
days on which rain fell, 187. During the month (May), 
which corresponds with November in Great Britain, 
a good deal of cool wet weather was experienced. 
The state of the weather to-day (May 21) is—baro- 
meter, 29888; thermometer in complete shade, 58° ; 
under verandah, with roof subject to sun’s rays, 53%. 

Vegetation makes very rapid growth when moisturo 
is plentiful. The climate somewhat resembles that of 
Great Britain, though the mean annual temperature 
is some degrees higher, but more equable, and is 
very favourable for agricultuarl purposes. Instruction 
in agriculture and botany are subjects now taught in 
the Auckland University, and, considering the im- 
portance of such instruction in a colony where so 
much depends upon agriculture and fruit cultivation, 
it is highly probable that a considerable number of 
students will avail themselves of the instruction now 
offered, and in after life be induced to engage in 
agriculture or kindred pursuits. As an instance of 
the rapidity with which land may be brought under 
cultivation and crops obtained, I may mention that 
I have today seen some Potatoes, fine large tubers 
of the Hobart variety, which were grown by some 
new settlers at Hokianga, on land which in the middle 
of December last was covered with bush. Fine crops 
of Water Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and Pumpkins 
grown on the same block of land, have also been sent 
in to market. It is no uncommon thing here to see 
Pumpkins of a variety named Iron Bark, weighing 
from 100 to 115 Ib.; and Vegetable Marrows, 20 to 
24 inches in length, 

Auckland is well supplied with all kinds of European 
vegetables, the greater portion being grown by Chinese 
gardeners, of whom there are a good many located 
in the district. A poll-tax of £10 per head ix levied 
by the Government on all Chiaosmen landed in the 
colony. 

For some months past I have daily had an oppor- 


tunity of observing tho progress mado bya party of 
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four Chinamen, who have taken a block of about 3 
acres of land for market gardening, and I could not 
fail to notice the systematic and workmanlike manner 
in which they proceeded in breaking up, laying out, 
and planting the different beds, every available yard 
of land being utilised. Their method of planting out 
some of the crops in rows would, perhaps, not suit 
the eye of the head of the culinary department of a 
well-organised establishment at home, for the Chinese, 
so far as I have observed, do not include garden 
lines among their implements, they nevertheless suc- 
ceed in producing heavy crops of good marketable 
vegetables. 

Fruit is plentiful here at present, a steamer haying 
just arrived from Fiji and the South Sea Islands 
with a cargo of fruitin good condition. The princi- 
pal kinds brought are Oranges, Limes, Pineapples, 
Figs, Ooconuts, Bananas, and Pea-nuts, or earth-nuts 
(Arachis hypogza). 

The juvenile fraternity in the vicinity of the wharf 
hai) with delight the arrival of an island steamer 
with a cargo of fruit, and they are quickly alongside 
the steamer on the off-chance of making a haul. 

Among the more rare kinds of fruit I noticed fine 
specimens of the Bread-fruit tree (Artocarpus incisa), 
the Japanese Persimmon, also some Walnuts and 
Chestnuts; the three last-mentioned kinds were the 
produce of plants growing in Auckland district. 

The following are the prices realised by public auc- 
tion for a portion of the fruit cargo above referred 
to:—Seven hundred’ bunches of Bananas were sold 
for 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each; forty crates Pine-apples, 
4s. 9d. to 5s. 9d. per dozen; forty sacks Coconuts, 
7s. 3d. to 7s. 9d.; fifteen sacks Harth-nuts, 2d. per 
pound; twenty sacks Walnuts, 54d.; 1000 boxes of 
Figs fetched 6s. 6d. per dozen. 

I have during the past year visited two exhibitions 
held by the Auckland Horticultural Society. The 
exhibits of fruit, especially Apples, for size, quality 
and variety, I have never seen equalled at any ex- 
hibition in England. This morning I examined some 
fin specimens of Apples, the produce of trees planted 
on Maori land thirty years ago. The trees, itis said, 
have never been pruned or received any care what- 
ever, are still growing in quite a wild state, surrounded 
with ‘‘titree,’ and produce abundant and excellent 
crops of fruit every year. 

A few days ago Maoris were offering for sale here 
a stock of the ‘‘Kumara,’ a kind of sweet Dotato 
(Oonvolvulus chrysorrhizus), of which there are several 
varieties cultivated, the tubers differing in shape and 
colour just as in the Potato. The “Kumara” forms 
one of the principal articles of vegetable food of the 
Maoris. : 

I believe attempts were made some years ago by 
Sir Joseph Hooker. of Kew, to introduce the 
“ Kumara” into England, but I have never learned 
with what success.—EpGAR Spoonpr, Auckland, 
May 21. (See Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1883, vol. xx., p. 
601,)—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

———— i 
WARAS: ITS COMPOSITION AND RELATION 
TO KAMALA, 
« BY DAVID HOOPER, F.C.S. 

Within the last four years waras or wars has been 
the subject of various notes in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, in which its history, histology, and botany 
have been discussed by several pharmacologists. The 
present paper is a stipplement to what has already 
appeared, insomuch as it deals with some chemical 
an) technical experiments with the authenticated 
druz of Southern India, and critically compares it 
with the kamala of the Pharmacopcetas. 

Source and Collection.—The plant which yields 
the red glands known as waras is Lemingiw Grra- 
hamiana (W. and A.), a small leguminous under- 
shrub growing on the northerly slopes of the Nilgiri 
plateau, as well as in other districts of India. The 
sample that came to my hands was from above the 
Gudalm ghaut, and cdllected by Mr. M. A. Lawson, 
Government Botan'st in the Madras Presidency. 
Mr. Lawson has stulied ‘he species of — IVemingia 
afforded by this part of India, and concludes that 


F. rhodocarpa of Baker is not specifically distinct 
from F. Grahoniana. The fruits ripen in Novem- 
ber, towards the close of the north-east monsoon, 
when they are covered with the peculiar red glands. 
The drug is collected by cutting off the clusters of 
pods from the ends of the branches and laying them 
in the sun to dry for one or two days. They are 
placed upon boards or paper, as during the process 
of drying much of the powder falls, and would be 
lost unless such a precaution were taken. The pods 
are then pressed or rubbed together by hand over 
sieves, The powder is mixed with hairs, stones and 
pieces of stalk; it is readily removed from these 
impurities by finally passing it through a fine 
musjin or lawn sieve. Although the plant occurs 
pretty frequently in Southern India, very little 
seems to be known by the natives of its colouring or 
medicinal properties, and from inquiries made of 
Canarese traders north of the Nilgiris and Tamil 
people to the south, no information could be gleaned 
of its glands being a marketable article; but ata 
recent exhibition of the Agri-horticultural Society 
at Madras some of the powder was shown by a 
native dyer. 

Terminology.—Waras, warus, wurrus, wurrhus, wors, 
wars, vars and huars are some of the names which 
have been applied at different times to the glands 
from Flemingia pods, and like most Eastern words, 
when translated into English characters, are vari- 
ously written with an endeavour to represent the 
foreign accent. Daniel Hanbury, in ‘Science Papers, 
gives the Urdu or Hindustani name of the drug 
as used by the merchants at Aden, and renders 
the English equivalent as ‘“‘waras.” This word is 
distinctly bisyllabic in pronunciation; it signifies 
the “‘saffron’’-like colour of the pigment, and, as 
Hanbury states, very probably originated with the 
Muhammadans of India. “Waras” has always been 
used by the authorities at Kew in their reports 
and correspondence, but Professor Flickiger and 
Dr. Dymock resent uniformity in this respect by 
continuing to employ the term “ wars.” 

Characters and Tests.—Waras is a granular, mobile 
powder of a deep purplish-red colour, and without 
any marked odour or taste. Under the microscope 
it is in the form of cylindrical or subconical grains 
with oblong resin-cells arranged in stories in the 
interior. The powder ignites like lycopodium when 
thrown into the flame of a lamp. The specific 
gravity is 1°37. It is insoluble in cold water; when 
mixed together it at first floats on the surface, and if 
left in contact, it slowly becomes wetted, and sinks. 
If, however, it is rubbed up in a mortar before 
added to the water, or if it is ‘boiled in it the glands 
become broken and a bright yellow emulsion is 
formed; if this emulsion is allowed to stand the 
resinous matter will subside and leave a_ yellow, 
sweetish solution. The greater portion of waras 
is dissolved by ether and warm alcohol, the result- 
ing solution being of a bright orange-red colour ; 
when treated with caustic alkalies the solution is 
intensely red. It sinks in oil of turpentine, impart- 
ing a slight colour to it after a time. When rubbed 
up in a mortar with water and the mixture sub- 
mitted to distillation, an odour between that of 
caraway and lemon was observed in the distillate, 
and a greasy film in the receiver indicated traces of 
a volatile oil as its source. Heated in a crucible, it 
at first blackened, giving off aromatic vapours, then 
intumesced and evolved inflammable gases which 
burnt with smoky flame; when the charred mass 
was destroyed by prolonged ignition a residue was 
left of a grey-coloured ash consisting mainly of 
finely divided sand. 

Chemical Composition—The resinous colouring 
matter which constitutes the chief part of waras has 
a brittle consistence; itis of a deep garnet-red colour 
in bulk, and orange-red when observed in thin 
strata, It is soluble in ether, alcohol, benzo], chloro- 
form, carbon disulphide, acetic acid, and in solutions 
of potash, soda, ammonia and the alkaline carbonates. 
It forms soluble compounds with lime and magnesia, 


It is precipitated from its solutions in the alkalie s” 
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by acids in an apparently unaltered condition. 
Sulphuric acid dissolves it in the cold. Heated 
with nitric acid it rapidly oxidizes, yielding yellow- 
coloured products and a resin soluble in alcohol, 
A solution in spirit is partially precipitated by acet- 
ate of lead. Diluted alcohol appears to separate it 
into two resins; a soluble one of a yellow colour, and 
an insoluble one of a deep red. Heated with potash 
or soda an odour of citron is evolved. An ethereal 
solution of the resin allowed to evaporate spon- 
taneously deposits 2 mass of crystals. The crystals 
are of a lighter colour than that of the surrounding 
red resin examined microscopically they appear as 
crops of acicular prisms radiating from a common 
centre. Kther and other liquids were added with a 
view to remove the crystals from the resin or vice 
versd, but but all the volatile solvents tried resulted in 
forming a solution of both, and this rendered the 
separation an insuperable difliculty. 


Besides the resinous and crystalline principles of 
waras, there is a volatile oil, already noticed, albu- 
minous and saccharine matters soluble in water, and 
an amount, of ash rarely falling below 5 per cent. 

pi £ 


Waras as « Dye-Stuf.—A dye-bath was made of 
waras, with solution of alum and sodium and potash- 
sium carbonates, and in the boiling liquor were 
separately immersed pieces of silk, wool, linen and 
cotton. The colour formed on the silk was a 
brilliant orange-brown, of a much superior tint than 
that on the wool, while the linen and cotton were 
of a dull brown, and became fainter when washed. 
The colour being adapted for an animal fabric, as 
silk, more than for vegetable tissues, is another in- 
dication of its alliance to kamala, an article used in 
India and elsewhere essentially asa dye for silk. 


To obtain a more valuable testimony to its artistic 
use Mr. Lawson forwarded a large sample of waras 
to Sir Joseph Hooker, and from him it was sent to 
Mr. Thomas Wardle, the well-known silk dyer, of Leek, 
Staffordshire. Mr. Wardle, made several experiments 
with the dye upon mulberry silk, Tassar silk and 
wool, and reports as follows:—‘ This substance con- 
tains only a small amount of colouring matter com- 
pared with the vegetable yellow dyes of commerce, 
and no colours can be obtained from it which will 
bear comparison in depth and richness with those 
of kamala, for which, it is stated in ‘Kew Report’ 
for 1880 it is used as a substitute, and which is 
certainly a very much more valuable dye-stuff. As 
far as my observations have gone waras is inferior to 
kamala in permanence, as regards the action of 
light. The colour produced by waras is easily 
turned brown by alkaline solutions, whilst kamala 
is only slightly reddened. Both dyes, however, 
resist the action of acids very well. Waras is a 
suitable dye for silk more than for wool, and it is use- 
less as a dye for cotton. I have tried it on cotton with 
most of my mordants, as well as without mordant, 
and the result is only a yery pale shade of yellow.” 

Sir Joseph Hooker, on receiving the specimens of 
China silk dyed with waras by Mr. Wardle, stated 
that they showed great delicacy of tint, and he did 
not see why the dye, the use of which in India from 
an indigenous source appears to have been previously 
unknown, should not have at least a local interest. 

Literary References.—' British Pharmacopoeia,’ 1885, 
Bi 217; Hanbury’s ‘Science Papers, pp. 73—83; 
‘liickiger and Hanbury’s ‘Pharmacographia,’ 2nd ed., 
p. 572; Dymock’s Materia Medica of Western India 
2nd ed., p. 703; Watt’s ‘ Dictionary of Economic Pro- 
ducts of India; Perkin, Journal of the Chemical So- 
ciety, March, 1887; Jarvein, Journal of the Chemical 
Society, May, 1887 ; Kirkby, Pharmaceutical Journal and 
Transactions, |8), vol. xiv., p. 897; Dyer, Pharmaccuti- 
eal Journal and Transactions, [8),\vol. xiv., pp. 917 and 
969; Blickiger, Pharmaceutical Journal and Transac- 
tions, [3], vol xvii., p, 1029; Lawson, ‘Report on 
Government Botanical Gardens, Nilgiris,’ for 1884— 
85; Wardle, ‘Report on Waras to Kew; Madras 
Government (Revenue)’ 1096, 1885 
—Pharmaceutical Journal, ; 
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ON THE OONTINENT 
HUROPE, 
(Special Letter.) 
Panis, September 10. 
There is a race of cattle in Trance, which is 


making most remarkable progress and merits the 
attention of importers—the Charo/aise, called sometimes 
the ‘Nivernais.” It is over a century since its 
amelioration has been taken in hand, and with as- 
tonishing success recalling in this sense the onward 


march of the Angus in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
The nursery ground of the Charolaise, or it may 
be styled the French Durham, is in and around 
the department of the Saone-et-Loire, a part of 


ancient Burgundy. Perhaps the climate, soil, and 
rich herbage have done as much for the race as 
positive selection. The climate is mild, rather humid 
than dry; the soil is fertile, generally a calcareous 
or a sandy clay permeable, and particularly favor- 
able for the growth of first class clovers and grasses; 
the undulatory character of the land, and the superior 
advantages of being well watered. The pasturages, 
in point of richness and abundance, yield in nothing 
to those of Normandy. ‘he Charolaise was the race 
of cattle which supplied the butchers of Lyons 
with the fine, rich, juicy meat for which they were 
so long celebrated, 

When Bakenelle, Colling, ‘'omkins, &c., improved 
the Durham and Hereford, or the splendid ovine 
races Dishley, Southdown, &c., what did they do? 
They only introduced the improved breeds into those 
places contiguous to where they had been amelior- 
ated, but above all where climate, quality, and abund- 
ance of herbage existed, 

However, each breed has its place. The race 
Obarolaise is also special to the districts of Niver- 
nais and the Cher. It possesses the precious apt- 
itude for easy and economic fatting, as well as for 
work; and the ameliorations while changing con- 
formation have conserved the animal’s rich nature, 
sobriety, rusticity, aptitude for work, and putting up 
of flesh. Under the head of milking qualities much 
is to be desired. There has been a prejudice against 
crossing the Charolaise with the Durham; after the 
second generation the animals display better couform- 
ation, but the new blood has been found to weaken 
the rusticity of the race, injure fecundity, and generally 
diminish aptitude for heavy and sustained work, 
It is not the less a fact notwithstanding that where 
the Charolaise has been crossed with a Durham 
bull, and when meat was only the end of the stock 
breeder, the result was satisfactory. 

The Niévre, where the Charolaise also flourishes, 
is one of the ten departmen's of France richest 
in cattle. Yet when Arthur Young visited that 
locality in 1788, it was the most backward part of 
the centre of France. [t was then the custom to 
import bulls and cows from Switzerland, but it was 
only in 1719 that a Charolais farmer named Mathieu 
gave the first impulse to the selection of the breed 
of cattle now so famous. He imparted an impul- 
sion to the rearing of cattle on a great scale to 
supply Lyons with rich juicy beef, for the race put 
up flesh and fat with remarkable rapidity. The 
new race spread quickly into the neighboring d-- 
partments, and led to converting the cold calcareous 
lands into pasturages, while raising their value from 
fr. 5 to 20 fr. an acre. The Charolaise was found 
to be peculiarly excellent for fatteniny on pastures, 
and the latter were easily prepared—everywhere that 
the soil wanted hands or its humidity was an ob- 
stacle to lucrative culture. , } 

Several points of the original Charolaise remain 


today unchanged, such as the hide which is uni- 
shade. The body 


formly white or of #® cream 

is thick and cylindrical, resting on legs short 
and but little voluminous; the head is short but 
broad, and the nostrils well open. The line of the 


back is perfectly straight; the lambar regions wide, 
the buttocks thick and rounded bebind, while the 
tail is planted low. By the native fineness of its 
qualities the Charolgiso is admirably predisposed for 
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amelioration, especially in precocity. This M. Louis 
Masse has demonstrated since 1822. His principles 
were liberal, even high feeding of the young stock 
both in summer and winter, and the giving ex- 
treme care to those selected for breeding. It was 
by consanguinous selections or breeding that the 
yace attained its present pre-eminence. M. Massé 
never imported a bull, he reared all his own. He 
patronized no Durhams as he had perfected the 
Charolaise before the short-horns were introduced 
into France. 

The characteristics of the Charolais are a short, 
broad, conical head, with wide respiratory organs; 
the horns are round, small, ivory-white pointing out- 
wards, and with a tendency to turn up at the tip; 
the eyes are large, prominent, lively, albeit mild; 
the ears are broad, raised, and possessing little hair ; 
the back straight, and well-covered with muscle; the 
loins wide, thick, and short; the sides lengthy and 
-well-arched; the thighs highly developed; the tail 
short, fine at the end, and not much covered with 
hair. The limbs are very elegant well-set, and 
about one-third of the height of the body; there is an 
absence of all angularities; the skin is mean thick- 
ness, of remarkable suppleness, covered with fine 
lustrous, but not plentiful hair. The butcher qual- 
ities are extremely well developed. At one year old, 
the height of the animal is 45 inches, at six years 
old 57 inches. A Charolais fat ox, aged between 5 
and 6 years, yields 8 cwts. of prime meat. 

The Oharolais is not a race celebrated for milk- 
ing qualities ; the greatest yield does not exceed 8 to 
10 quarts per day, and 6 gallons are necessary to 
produce 2% lb. of butter. The calf does not con- 
sume more than the half of its mother’s milk. Care- 
ful housing and unstinted feeding of the stock 
during their first winter compose the secret of the 
amelioration of the breed. The bullocks are trained 
to work when 80 months old, and the heifers are 
delivered at two years to the bulls so as to 
have first calf in the current of the third year. 
Independently of their mother’s milk, the calves 
suck twice a day, they also receive a supplement of 
food consisting of roots, meals, and choice hay 
as soon as they can use it. They generally wean 
themselves preferring the herbage to the teat. Some 
calves teat up to 7 or 8 months. It should not be 
forgotten that the Charolaise race is appreciated 
for its working qualities, and these qualities suffer 
as the butcher’s ideal of precocity is approached. 

It is said thatthe Durham failed in the Nivernais, 
because the pastures were not rich enough, and the 
transitions of temperature too trying. It was found 
too, that the crossings between the Durham and the 
Charolaise, after the fourth generation rapidly de- 
generated, The Charolaise, in conclusion, possesses the 

reat 
 athiiabed -and the cows are remarkable for their 
fecundity. The race has its special Herd Book. 

The “Black Rot” has not made its appearance 
so far in the Medoc vineyards—the Claret region 
of France. 
malady has been recognised quite independent of 
the black-rot. On a bunch of grapes, often a third, 
and even the moiety of the berries, are dried—gril- 
led in fact, while the other moiety remains green, 
but the berries fall like ripe pears on the slightest 


touch of the hand. The berries strewing the ground, | 


are shrivelled and decayed. On examining the ber- 
ries thus spontaneously fallen, they will be found to 
be profoundly 
slightly hollow, and the cells dried up into filaments 
of fungi. It is also a mushroom, Coniothyriwn dip- 
lodiella, which is the cause of this fresh scourge, 
and for which there ie no remedy. Doubts exist as 
to whether the phylloxera has penetrated into 
Algeria, Finer grapes—white varieties—have never 
been supplied to the Paris market than what the 
growers of Algeria have been sending since six 
weeks. It is said, that with the view of securing a 
soft flavor and agreeable bouquet for the wines 
of Algeria, proprietors intend to adopt hence- 
forth the plan of pressing the grapes in the vat by 


advantage of thriving well on poor, rough’ 


In the district of Vendée another grape’ 


changed, presenting a brown spot,: 


men’s feet, and not by cylinders. When the latter 
are employed, the seeds or pips of the grapes, on 
being crushed, impart an unpleasant sharpness and 
rawness to the wine. 

Professor Duclaux of the Agronomic Institute has 
corroborated the experiments of Professor Soxhlet of 
Germany, relative to the action of light and air, on 
the fatty matters of milk, in the end to prevent the 
deterioration and rancidity of butter. When a mor- 
sel of butter, quite fresh, is melted and filtered 
into a tube, it loses ina few days, often in 24 hours 
its natural flavor, and acquires the taste of tallow. 
This is due to the oxydation of the volatile matters 
which give to the batter its taste and aroma. At 
the same time the coloring matter of the butter 
whether natural or artificial, also disappears, the butter 
becoming paler, and go changing gradually inwards. 
The change is not due to light alone, but to the 
slow and penetrating action of oxygen—the air only 
gradually making its way inwards. The oxydation devel- 
opes cabonie acid, and destroys the volatile acids. 
Fresh cream contains 7 per cent of the latter; 
after two months’ exposure to the air in the shade 
the percentage falls to 34. Keep butter from contact 
ne light and air is the only practical conclsion 
so far. 

Parmesan cheese when grated—and an ingenious 
machine has lately been invented for this purpose— 
is much employed in cookery. Signor Rava of the 
Liodi Dairy Schvol, remarks, that the milk for Parmesan 
cheese must haye a certain degree of acidity, only 
inferior to that which produces coagulation at boiling 
point. In milk thus acidified, it requires to be less 
heated, but exacts more rennet. Whole milk will be 
longer preserved fresh, as the temperature is lower, 
hence cool milk in order to secure a good deal of butter, 
and at same time to possess the creamed milk in the 
best conditions to make cheese. 

Holland possesses 900,000 milch cows: one-third of 
this total meet the native wants for milk and butter, 
so that the milk of the remaining 600,000 is manufac- 
tured into butter and cheese-for exportation. Ifa cow 
yields 660 gallons of milk producing 220 1b. of butter, 
business must be brisk. Frise produces the finest 
butter. In1885 Holland exported 34,000 ton of cheese 
of all kinds, from the Edam and Gouda to the Leyden 
stuffed with cloves and caraway seeds. Holland may be 
considered as the head quarters of artificial butter, of 
which Napoleon III. may be viewed as the real inventor. 
Since he delegated in 1886 M. Mége-Mouriez to study 
the preparation of a substance for the navyand the 
working classes that might replace butter. 

In 1869, Mége-Mouriez took out his first patent in 
England, but it was only in 1873 that he really com- 
menced the industrial preparation of Margarie. .When 
beef fat is deprived of its membranes it is chopped 
and placed in a boiler: one ton of saet to 66 gallons 
of water, 24 Ib. of Carbonate of potash and the 
minced stomachs of sheep or pigs are added, when the 
mass after 24 hours’ ebulltion separates into stearine 
and oleo-margarine. The liquid is run off into linen 
sacs; but as the stearine requiring a higher temperture 
to melt, it remains in the sacs, and is employed to 
make candles: the oleo-margarine exudes is collected 
in tin vases, and when cooled, washed and moulded, 
is sold as margarine. 

When destined for simili-butter the margarine is 
mixed with ground-nut oil in the proportion of 5 to 
30 per cent, following the season: to ten parts of this 
mixture are added four of uncreamed milk, and the 
chopped raw udder—ocasionally of cows. The whole 
is rapidly whisked for two hours ina churn, and the 
“ butter,” when taken off is cloured as usual. A quan- 
tity of real butter is added according as a superior 
quality of the artificial article is demanded. The 
product is nutritious, only its fabricants generally desire 
to pawn it off as veritable butter. It is subjected in 
Paris to the same tax as the latter. Holland takes nearly 
all the fat of the Paris slaughter-houses, and sends it 
back as artificial butter but so marked. 

The recent rains have had but little effect onthe beet, 
harvest: the yield of roots, and their saccharine rich 
ness will be less this season by a good one-third, Ba 
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mer sare, however, more interested in the proposed Con~ 
‘gress for the discussion of the sugar bounties. French 
farmers allege that Germany and Austria—why not 
too Russia—possessing peculiar natural advantages for 
the culture of sugar beet would kill the sugar industry 
in France ‘if the bounties were withdrawn. 

A new variety of tares or vetches is being successfully 
tried. Itcomes from Hungary, and is called Vicia 
multiplicata, 1b is sownin August at the rate of 141 
lb, per acre, mixed with 56 lb. of rye. In the early days 
of May it yields rich and abundant cuttings; the vigor- 
ous aftermath of the vetches is allowed to produce 
seed. 

After a sow has littered, several farmers have the 
teeth of the young pigs examined, and whenever any 
of them are unusually long and pointed, cut or file them 
down on alevel with the jaw-bone. ‘This prevents 
the young when sucking from biting the mother, 
that, which often drives the latter to devour them. 
It is @ wise “precaution to leave the bedding in soft 
straw, cut into lengths of five inches so as not to 
penetrate the eyes of the young, nor adhere to the 
teats of the mother. If the straw be too long or 
too plentiful, the litter may be smothered. Some hog- 
rearers run a rest in wood 12 inches high and 9 from 
the wall of the cot round the latter, so that the sow 
onlying down canuot crush the young, 

a ee eee 
A SKETCH OF BRAZIL. 
BY JAMES W. WELLS, 
M. Inst, C. E., PR.GS., Corresp. M. Soc. de Geographia 
de Rio de Janeiro. 

Being come remarks upon the Oommerce and Indus- 
tries, the Railways, the Sugar Factories, the Finances, 
Slavery, and Immigration and the immediate future 
of the country, 

The seaboard of Brazil is 4,922 miles in length, and 
as this runs from north to south it will easily be per- 
ceived what a variety of productions the soils and 
climates of so many degrees of latitude must neces- 
sarily produce, and this being so, it has caused the ex- 
port trade of the country to be divided into several 
distinet groups, for although there is a certain amount 
of intercostal traffic, practically, these groups are 
really independent of each other. In order to more 
fully carry out my meaning, I will specify these 
various groups of exporters, 

No. 1.—Pari, the northern terminus of the Brazilian 
coast trade, for there is no steam coast communication 
whatever north of this port, not even to the neighbour- 
ing Guianas—is the head-quarters of the great india- 
rubber trade, and all the productions of the great 
Amazons Valley. Forming # more or less connected 
link of mercantile interests with Para, are the markets of 
Maranhao and Ceari. 

No. 2 group, comprising Pernambuco and Bahia, with 
their adjoining minor coast cities of Natal, Parahyba, 
Maceio, and Aracaju, is as essentially distinct from 
the Para trade as though these respective centres were 
in different countries. 

No. 3 group comprises Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
and their adjoining coast cities. 

No, 4 group represents Rio Grande do Sul and the 
other southern seaports. 

The export trade of these four groups naturally 
consists of the chief local productions, the nature of 
which serves to indicate the character of the country. 
They are as follows :— 

I will mention them in their order of importance, 
in the trade of each group. 

No. 1.—India-rubber, Brazil nuts, medicinal balsamy 
herbs and roots, cotton, cabinet woods, cocoa, and sugar 
and hides from the southern cities. 

No. 2.—Sugar, cotton, tobacco, hides, and a little of 
cabinet woords and piassaba fibre. 

No, 3.—Muinly coffee, with a little sugar. 

No, 4.—Tallow, hides, horns, bones, grease, and jerked 
beef. 

Thus it will be observed how different to each other 
are the chief items of exportation of these four essent- 
ially distinct mercantile sections of Brazilian trade, 
and, as a matter of fact, the heads of houses in each 
of these divisions have usually fermed their opinion 
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of Brazil according to their individual local experiences, 
and thus it is that many an old merchant of Brazil will 
form a pessimist or an optimist view of the future, 
or even present career of the country, accordingly as 
he may be biassed by the fortune or misfortune of his 
particular trade. And it would be really puzzling to 
an outsider to listen to the enunciated views of a 
triumvirate of old Brazilian merchants composed of an 
india-rubber merchant from Pard, a sugar merchant 
from Pernambuco and a ‘coffee merchant from Rio de 
Janeiro, and consequently I can only conclude, that 
it is through the ups and downs of these various sections 
of the mercantile community, that there exists such a 
clash of opinions with regard to the welfare, progress 
and probable future of the country. 

I will now give the statistics of the imports and 
exports of Brazil for the past three years. In order 
to make their values more readily appreciable, I haye 
reduced the currency in: round numbers to sterling at 
an average rate of exchange, 21 pence the milreis, 


Year. Imports. Exports. Surplus. 
1883 £16,053,000 £17,364,000 £1,311,000 
1884 £16,801,900 £18,753,000 £1,951,100 
1885 £14,261,300 £19,596,800  £5,331,500 


Table showing the annual value in milreis of the 
chief articles of export, at the end of each decade 
from 1841 to 1881. 


1841. 1851. 1861, 
Coffee...... 17,804:4385  32,603:951§  72,919:389$ 
Sugar......11,892:224  15,779:045 —10,299:739 
Indiarubrer 198:203 1,046:610 3,402:335 
Ootton.... 3,919:997 5,995:905 4,581:948 
Tobacco... 652:984 1,702:927 2,376:435 
Totals......84,467:346  56,828;438 93,579:847 
1871. 1881. 
Ooffee...... 84,503:9005 126,134:000 
Sugar....... 23,308:818 25,935:000 
Indiarubrer 7,601:491 11,855:700 
Cotton... .24,423:928 5,114:600 
Tobacco ... 6,349:294 7,553:600 
Totals...... 146,087:440 176,593:000 


The considerable increase of the exports of cotton in 
1871 was owing to the high prices of this product dur- 
ing the American Civil War. Now although there are 
yet vast quantities of cotton plants in the distant 
interior, the present prices are not sufficiently remu- 
nerative to compensate the great cost of transport- 
ing the cotton long journeys by mules, over rough 
and rugged trails. The plants, like many another 
production of the interior, await the advent of railways. 

The total length of the railways in traffic and in 
construction represented 59 distinct railways—27 of 
which were worked at a profit, 14 at a loss, the returns 
of 9 were unpublished and 9 were yet in construction. 

Of the railways that are able to pay a dividend about 
5 per cent, from profits derived trom traffic and in- 
dependently of guarantees, they are still only 9. Of 
this number, 1 belongs to the State, 1 to an English 
company and 7 to native companies. 


In such an esseutially agricultural country as Brazil 
is, itcan easily be understood how the returns of the 
various railways must necessarily vary from year to year 
in accordance withthe good or the bad crop seasons. 
The latter part of the last year and the present new 
year have been times exceptionally favourable to railway 
interests in Brazil on account of the great coffee crop 
in the south and the equally great sugar crop in the 
north. In Sao Paulo the railways have been so con- 
gested with coffee that the means have been insufli- 
cient to carry it, and in many parts, the planters have 
had to revert to the old time mule troops to get their 
crops to market. 

The generality of railways in Brazil have been con- 
structe to supplysthe wants of quite local requirements, 
but there are afew that have much more ambitious 
objects in view, andia order to form an idea of the 

robable course of the fature trans-continental railways, 

will specify them. 
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THE SLAVE QUESTION AND IMMIGRATION. 


The number of registered slaves in Brazil in 1883 
was 1,346,648 ; in 1884, 1,240,846, and in 1885, 1,133,228. 
Now the number must be considerably under a million, 
or more than one-third Jess than the number three 
years ago. : 

Thus it will be seen that slavery in Brazil can only 
last a very few years more, and the abolitionists will 
certainly not rest until the whole of the empire is 
liberated from this curse to the country. And even 
now there are many large districts and municipalities 
that joyfully boast of having freed the last slave within 
their boundaries. 

I have often heard in Brazil—an opinion expressed 
by English residents—that the final extinction of sla- 
very will be the death blow to the profitable cultiv- 
ation of coffee, an article that at present constitutes 
the main strength and wealth of the country. It is 
believed that the freed negroes and their descendants 
will not work, and that it will be impossible to obtain 
free labourers in sufficient numbers and at such wages 
as will ensure a profit to the planter. This idea was, of 
course, derived from knowing the disastrous results 
that ensued in Jamaica after the sudden emancipation 
of the \slaves there, and before any time had been 
allowed to substitute another system of labour. To 
say that such results will or will not eventually occur 
in Brazil is only to make a hypothetical assertion, and 
2 supposition that it will do so, I am not disposed 
to endorse for the following reasons :— 

ist. My experience on the coast and in the interior 
has proved to me that the free black man (the blacker 
he is the better) is by a long way a far more valuable 
citizen of Brazil than the ordinary white-brown 
matuto (peasant). In the interior, whenever I came 
across some rare example of thrift and industry, in 
nine cases out of ten it was the work of a family of 
negroes. The best muleteer I ever had was uw negro; 
the best navvies I have ever employed on works were 
negroes; the most industrious farmers I have met with 
were negroes, and the most intelligent mechanic 
I have ever employed in Brazil was also a negro. 

2nd. On many of the great coffee estates the planters 
are wisely training their blacks to habits of industry, 
by limiting their hours of work, and paying them 
wages for extra work, providing them with comfortable 
quarters, well lighted, clean, and commodious and by 
giving each family a plot of ground where, by working 
in their off time, they can acquire money, and even 
free themselves if they so desire. The result will be 
that when the time for a general emancipation occurs, 
these blacks will naturally prefer to follow the com- 
fortable lives they have become habituated to—a life 
that many and many of our poor farm labourers would 
envy. Unfortunately these wise planters are few in 
number, and in the generality of plantations I am 


afraid the lot of the poor black is a very hard one. . 


3rd. In north Brazil, where the emancipation move- 
ment has made greater progress than in Rio de Janeiro 
and Minas Geraes, it is now a matter of fact that 
labour is cheaper and more plentiful than it was say 
ten years ago, and where large sugar planters have 


informed me that they now prefer their free to their 


former slave labour. 

4th, One more reason I will quote, and that is the 
most important, for it is a demonstration of a success- 
ful effort to entirely substitute slaves by another system. 

In 1885 animportant coffee planter and a member 
of the House of Deputies, explained to his attentive 
auditors in the House how he thought he had solved 
this problem. After selling some of his slaves and 
freeing others he contracted with a number of families 
some Portuguese, some Brazilian, to squat on his estate, 
He provided house, ground, plants,—some bearing, 
some developing,—advanced provisions, superintended 
general operations and the disposal of the crops. 
The labourers, on their part, cultivated the soil, col- 
lected the crops and worked in the mill house when 
required. The net proceeds were divided equally 
between the two parties, and each was satisfied and 
contented. It is practically a co-operative association 
of capital and labour, where it is to the labourer’s 
advantage to exert himself to the utmost, 


Having thus briefly sketched a few reasons for not 
endorsing the pessimist’s views of the disastrous con- 
sequences to Brazil of the extinction of slavery (I could 
easily quote other reasons, but time will not permit) 
I will now saya few words on immigration, 

Amidst such varieties of soil and climate as the vast 
territory of Brazil offers, it is perfectly admissible 
that many natural conditions must necessarily exist 
that are favourable to the requirements of the emigrant 
from the crowded old world. Such conditions do exist, 
but without better communications and an alteration 
of certain social difficulties, immigration on any large 
scale in Brazil must result in failure—that is, immi- 
gration of poor labourers unaccompanied by capital. 
They might certainly substitute the million of slaves 
and work with the plauters on co-opera‘ive principles. 
But this is not what I especially allude to in speak- 
ing of immigration. I refer more particularly to a 
means of populating the vast undeveloped areas even 
of the coast districts, and then of the great interior— 
verily a world in itself. 

The Government of Brazil has long since recognised 
the necessity fora great progress of the country ina 
spontaneous influx of immigrants, and during the past 
twenty years the State has not only granted conces- 
sions of large tracts of lands and orher favours, but 
has also actually expended about 4,000,000/. sterling in 
promoting the acquisition of settlers, unfortunately 
not only with very sterile results, but also in many 
cases with most disastrous failures that brought ruin 
and misery upon numerous poor misguided people. 

The past non-success of immigration in Brazil can 
be traced to a variety of causes, amongst which the 
not by any means least important is the physical con- 
figuration of the country, a circumstance that has 
rendered the development of communications with the 
distant interior both difficult and costly. In the Argen- 
tine Republic this great obstacle does not exist, for 
there we fiad an immense and practically flat area, 
threaded by thousands of miles of great navigable 
rivers, all converging to a common outlet at Buenos 
Ayres. These great advantages are of immense import- 
ance in the settlement of a new country, for the most 
outlying borderland hasthus a means of obtaining a 
road to a market for produce, and great lengths of 
railways can be laid down at a relatively inexpensive 
outlay. 

In Brazil, excepting the Amazons Valley and in 
Maranhao, there practically exist the reverse of these 
advantages. In these two exceptions large flat areas 
and riverine systems are found somewhat similar to 
Argentine Republic, but although the soil and the rich 
vegetation is all that can be desired, the climate, without 
being absolutely a deterrent to white labour, is 
certainly far less amenable than that of the Southern 
Republic. In the other parts of the Brazilian 
coast, say from Cape Frio to the Province of Santa 
Catharina, the seaboard contains some of the great- 
est elevations of the country, and although the 
beautiful climate and many fertile tracts of these 
highlands and of the tablelands of Minas Geraes, Sao 
Paulo, Parana and Rio Grande do Sul are so well 
adapted to a white settler, the physical configur- 
ation of the country has hitherto caused the ex- 
tension of Railways to be a slow and costly progress. 
The coast regions of this section of Brazil are the 
sea face of the great Brazilian tableland, the 
approach to which is generally rugged and mountainous. 
The summit is a series of great undulations or earth 
waves, and the land and rivers drain towards the in- 
terior and find an outlet in the River Plate. Over 
these vast regions the only communications were for- 
merly merely rough bridle paths andit can be easily com- 
prehended what a gigantic mistake it was to induce 
a crowd of poor impecunious immigrants to go so 
far inland where they were left helpless to feed on 
the grass like cattle, whilst their crops had time to 
grow, even if they had spirit and energy sufficient 
to plant, and yet if they had been able to raise any 
crops, their value would have been consumed in a 
long and weary march to a market. 

But every year these physical difficulties are dis- 
appearing with the spread of railways that ab yari- 
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ous points along this southern coast have climbed 
the steep sea wall, and are spreading their ramific- 
ations slowly but surely far and wide over this fair 
land. In Sao Paulo is especially noticeable the great 
benefits derived from a network of railways, built 
where they were wanted, and not as in some parts 
of Brazil where they were not required. The con- 
struction of these Sao Paulo railways has certainly 
induced immigration, for more settlers now flock to 
this province than to any other. 

Yet another obstacle is apparent, under existing 
circumstances, to the spontaneous adoption of even 
this southern section of Brazil by any of the streams 
of emigrants from LHurope, and that is, that the 
immediate coast regions are in the hands of large 
proprietors who unprofitably occupy areas far larger 
than the requirements of a modern system of agri- 
culture demand (for plough and manure is dispensed 
with except in rare cases). Theseproprietors are 
naturally anxious to welcome the immigrant, not how- 
ever as an iudependeut settler or small farmer, but 
as a laborer to substitute his slaves. This the immi- 
grant naturally does not want; be looks rather for 
independence and a possible fortune, results that are 
not likely to occur so loug as be wastes bis best years 
in working for small wages or on the perhaps doubt- 
ful co-operative system. For although this system 
may have great advantages to an impecunious immi- 
saat itcannot be acceptable to one with a moderate 
capital, 

I have lately heard of a new feature in the colonization 
of Brazil, and that is the purchase of a large tract of 
land in Parana by a syndicate of British capitalists, 
I can heartily congratulate them upon their wisdom. 
This is essentially what is required, foreign capital in 
combination with foreign labour will render the immi- 
grants to such a colony independent of the paternal but 
cumbersome care of the Government and also of the 
“old man of the mountain,” the old great landed pro- 
prietor. I anticipate eventually great success to this 
enterprise. 

At present the total immigration in Brazil is between 
20,000 to 25,000 per annum, a mere drop in the ocean 
to so vast a territory. These people consist mainly of 
Portuguese, Italians, Germans, Austrians, Spaniards, 
Poles, in the proportion respectively of 87, 59, 12, 
6, 6, 4, 

THe IMMEDIATE Future or Brazit. 

The best estimation of the future of any country can 
only be a surmise, but if the calculations are based 
upon facts that warrant the drawn conclusions they 
must necessarily carry with them acertain amount of 
faith, At the same time, there are many erroneous 
ideas with regard to Brazil that must be dissipated be- 
fore considering such a theme, 

Fristly. The general idea of Brazil is that it isa 
vast and universally fertile land. Secondly, That it 
has a very hot tropical and unhealthy climate generally. 
Both of these ideas are wrong, for with regard to the 
former, the larger part of Brazil is covered with com- 
paratively desert savannahs of grass or scrub, well 
watered, certainly, but unfit for anything except pas- 
toral purposes. This fact detracts the value of a very 
considerable portion of the huge country; still, even 
discounting these wastes, there are many, many wild 
and uncultivated sections of the country that offer a 
very fair soil, but not by any means exceptionally so. 
As to the climate, | maintain that no part of the 
tropics is to be compared to Brazil for general mild- 
ness and healthiness. On the coast yellow fever and 
agues occasionally appear, and in some of the great 
riverine valleys, insect pests and intermittent fevers 
apie prohibit any settlement by white folks, yet away 
rom land-locked parts of the coast and the lowlands 


of the interior there are vast regious where the 
climate is all that a human being could desire. LEven 
in many parts of the great Amazons river the 


climate is prefectly healthy and enjoyable. 

Now the population, of about 13,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants must not be estimated as a wholly productive 
factor, for when the whole exports of the country are 
only 20,000,000/,, it will be seen that there is some- 
thing wrovg, and really fully one-half of this population 


must be dismissed from one’s calculations as a non- 
productive element, at any rate for the present, for 
this half is scattered so thinly over the vast area of the 
interior, that the people have to vegetate as the trees 
around them, they neither export nor import, for the 
way to the coast is long and weary, and probibit- 
ively costly. 

A casual visitor to the interior would be hastily 
disposed to condemn these country people as the per- 
sonification of indolence, and be disposed to attribute 
the cause to the enervating effects of a hot climate. 
But along experience with these people leads one to 
draw other conclusions. I attribute two main causes 
to the production of this state of apparent enervation 
and degeneration of races, namely, slavery and want 
of communications. One of the ill-effects of slavery, 
that has been coeval with its existence in every country 
(and that is especially rampant in Brazil), is the de- 
struction of the dignity of manual labour that, by carry- 
ing with it a sense of odium or even disgrace, has naturally 
done much to undermine the natural forces of. a 
once energetic race. I will give an example of 
how this feeling pervades even the educated classes 
that ought to know better. On one occasion, when 
I was directing some public works, I took off my 
coat and rolled up my sleeves to show the native 
bricklayers, what was my idea of bricklaying, and how 
I wanted it done. In consequence of this my as- 
sistants, young Brazilian engineers, promptly dropped 
the courteous appellative of Senhor Doutor that 
they had hitherto addressed me by, and I became 
thenceforth simply Senhor Wells. I had lost caste. 
But much of this false shame is wearing away, for now 
many a Brazilian gentleman can be seen carrying a 
parcel in the street, an action that formerly would have 
been looked upon with absolute horror. The want 
of communications to markets for local surplus produc- 
tions has also largerly contributed to foster the lethargy 
of the people, by destroying all stimulus to work for 
something beyond actual necessities. Yet beneath 
this indolent exterior, I have found on many and many 
an occasion with these people a latent power of endur- 
ance and a capacity for excessively bard work—not 
fitfully, but day after day, week after week, and month 
after month, sustained under heat, privations, and in- 
sect pests, without a murmur—that is really surprising 
and only proves what these people will do for those 
who know how to handle them. 

Therefore, when these facts are considered it will 
readily be admitted. I believe, what a change will 
take place, socially and commercially, when slavery is 
finished, immigrants arrive, and railways reach the in- 
terior. Immigration and railways are indispensable, 
but one without the other will only produce failure. 

Amongst those people who are rather misty in their 
geography, it is customary to speak of Brazil, or the 
Brazils as they cali it, as one of those South American 
Republics. Itis hardly necessary for me to say that it 
is the only monarchy on the Continent (if we except 
British and Dutch Guiana), but it has generally existed 
calmly in a peaceful vortex surrounded by a whirl of 
revolutions in the neighbouring republics. In Brazil 
there is, like in every monarchy, a republican party 
and also a separatist party, but the influential people 
of the empire are so compromised in the stability of 
the State (whatever political changes may take place) 
that it is to their own advantage to see that the foreign 
credit of the country is not jeopardised, for the in- 
ternal debt of the country is more than three 
times that of the foreign debt a factor of security to 
the foreign bondholder that no other South American 
State can show. 

One of the most important results that I anticipate 
will ensue from the construction of the great inland 
railways will be discoveries of gold, silver and diamonds, 
It is true that the old Portuguese colonists did do an 
immense amount of mining and were extremely success- 
ful (in 1753 a fleet arrived in Lisbon from Rio with 
bullion to the value of 3,000,000/. sterling), and yet 
when one traces on a map of Brazil the districts that 
at best were only superficially explored and sees the 
vast areas of Brazil yet unknown, well, one cannot 


but thiok that there are as yet “as good fsb iv the 
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sea as ever were caught,’ orin other words, there are 
probably as rich mines yet waiting for discovery in 
Brazil asever were worked. I believe the time will 
yet come for a gold rush to Brazil, that will lead 
eventually to its being peopled and developed as 
California, Australia, and Southern Africa have been. 

In this necessarily compressed review of matters, 
Brazilian, I have not been able to enter so fully or so 
clearly into a explanation of the purport of what I 
had to say, but I will conclude by stating that I do 
strongly and emphatically believe in a great and pros- 
perous future career of this vast empire of 3,207,800 
square miles. Troubles may come, but troubles will go, 
and Brazil will fluurish for—well, a very long time.— 
Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


es 
TEA ANALYSES: VARYING RESULTS. 

We draw attention to Mr. Cochran s interest- 
ing letter, further explaining the results of his 
recent analyses of green tea leaves. The conclusion 
forced on us is, that it would be of importance 
that planters should have before them the results 
of analyses of teas grown at varying elevations, 
and, above all, that such analyses should be spread 
over, each season and eyery month of the year. 
For it is now obvious that not only do the con- 
stituents of tea differ according to soil and ele- 
vation, but that they are most extensively affected 
by the meteorological conditions of season. We 
believe we are correct in saying that in proportion 
to the percentages present of theine and potash, 
s0 is the value of well manufactured tea, and 
Kellner’s analyses have proved conclusively that, 
while those constituents are most abundant in 
warm, genial summer weather, they are reduced to ex- 
ceedingly minute proportions by the cold of winter. 
The experiments having been made in Northern 
India, where the extremes of summer heat and 
winter cold are much more marked than in 
Ceylon, it is, of course, probable that the con- 
trasts between the results of analyses in May and 
November, may not present such violent differences 
in Ceylon as was the case in India. But there 
can be no doubt, that similar variations will be 
here shown, for we know without the aid of 
ehemistry, by the tests of the London market, 
that our teas gathered in cold, droughty, windy 
weather have sold at lower prices and evoked very 
different opinions amongst brokers, than those 
gathered and manufactured in warm, mildly moist 
conditions of the atmosphere. The scientific con- 
clusions resulting from such analyses as those of 
Kellner, the results of which Mr. Cochran placed 
before us in Ceylon, and those which Mr. Cochran 
himself has made or may make, possess a purely 
technical interest of no small value, But we need 
scarcely point out to intelligent planting readers 
the importance of the results in a practical and 
cultivator’s point of view. There seems no reason 
why careful pruning and other treatment of tea 
plants should not be successful in inducing the 
heaviest possible yields of leaf in those months 
which have been proved by scientific and practical 
tests to give the largest proportions to the veget- 
ation of theine, potash and phosphoric acid, on 
which the economic and commercial value of the 
tea leaf so largely depend. Mr. Cochran feeling 
certain of the correctness of his process for as- 
certaining the proportion of theine (the crystals 
of which are very beautiful, largely resembling 
those of quinine), it is obvious that further an- 
alyses are required to settle the question whether 
the Torwood proportion is normal or, from certain 
causes, exceptional. Indeed, there is no reason 
why, if Mr. Cochran’s attention were specially 
directed to the matter, the result of a series of 
analyses might not be to enable planters so to 
modify the processes of withering and fermenting 
ag to 7clain in the dried loaf a larger porcontage 
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than is at present done, of the theine and potash, 
which are evidently in large proportion in the green 
leaf, and which perhaps (?) may be carbonized in 
the great heat of the roasting process. 


MR. COCHRAN ON THE ANALYSIS 
GREEN TEA LEAVES, 


Colombo, 4th October 1887. 

Dear Srr,—I shall be glad if you will allow 
me to refer to your remarks of 28th September 
on my analyses of green tea leaf. First, as regards 
the drying operations,—these were necessary, in 
order that the leaves might be reduced to a fine 
state of division, suitable for the application of 
solvents. To avoid as far as possible chemical 
change being produced in the leaves, the drying 
was conducted at a temperature below 160° F. except 
in the case of sample No. 4, during the drying 
of which the temperature for some time was con- 
siderably above this limit. The powdered and sifted 
product had a fine olive green colour. Ithink any 
methed of treating the leaves which did not involve a 
preliminary drying operation would be impracticable. 

Again, as to the amount of theine formed in 
Torwood estate tea leaves, I do not wonder that 
you were surprised. No one could have been 
more surprised than I was myself af the result 
of this determination, nevertheless I have con- 
fidence in the results obtained. The theine, as 
reported, was obtained in a state so nearly pure, 
that when a weighed quantity was placed in a 
watch-glass covered by another inverted and well 
fitting watch-glass, and placed on the sand, bath 
over agsmall flame, from 93 to 95 per cent of the 
theine placed on the lower glass was recovered in 
the upper glass as asublimate of pure crystallized 
theine. Moreover, when the alkaloid was dissolved 
in various menstrua, and crystallized on the slide 
of the microscope, it yielded the aggregations of 
clear, colourless, sharply defined needle-shaped crystals 
characteristic of the genuine article. After all, 
though the percentage of theine’ was uncommonly 
high, it was not unprecedentedly so; thus Peligot 
obtained in different teas the following amounts 
of theine—2'7, 3°5, 4:1 and even 6°21 percent. The 
process followed by me was the same as that used 
by O. Kellner, who appears to be the only chemist 
who has recorded systematic analyses of green tea 
leaf during different months. He made twelve 
analyses duringsix months from May to Noyember, 
and found the percentage of theine to vary from 
2:85 by «a gradual. decrease to 1 per cent. I am 
not aware whether the tea upon which he experi- 
mented, was high-grown or low-grown. 

In the Melbourne assays quoted by you, ‘‘ mineral 
ash’ is necessarily lower than my“ total ash” as the 
former means total ash minus carbonic acid. In 
the Melbourne assays, also, the term soluble salts 
does not quite answer to my ‘‘ soluble ash.” 

The latter is the portion of total ash that is 
soluble in water, the former is the ash obtained by 
evaporating to dryness the aqueous extract, and 
igniting the solid residue. Hence soluble salts 
are sometimes reported as ‘‘ash of aqueous extract.’ 

The potash in the total ash of Lorwood estate 
tea, plucked in the middle of April, agrees very 
closely with that found by Kellner in tea plucked 
in the end of May. In the beginning of May, 
Kellner found nearly three times as much potash 
as was present at the end of November, his tigures 
calculated upon ‘“‘pure ash,” 7. ¢., ash without 
carbonic acid, being May 15th, 49:06 per cent, Novy- 
ember 30th, 17°31 per cent. M. COCHRAN. 

P. S.—I send you a sample of the theine, obtained 
from the green leaves of Torwood estate tea, crys- 
tallized from water on the slide of a miscroscope, 
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GREEN BUG (LEOANIUM VIRIDE). 


Sim,—There is now no doubt whatever that this pest 
has made its appourance amongst us, and it spreads so 
rapidly that on estates where it was first noticed only 
two months ago, there is now scarcely a tree that has 
not got it more or less. At first sight the green scale 
bug does not appear to do much damage, but after a 
time a black fungus appearance forms on the leaf, just 
like the old black bug, and then the trees begin to 
suffer and the crop falls off. A meeting of a few 
planters was held at the school room, Ooonoor, last 
Monday evening 20th instant, to consider the best way 
of eradicating the pest. Mr. W. H. Gerrard, who has 
just returned from Ueylon, was present and gave a des- 
cription of the terrible devastation this new pest has 
wrought there. On Hallacarry and Glenburnie estates 
several remedies had been tried, but without much suc- 
cess, the Manager had imported red ants, which wore 
certainly feasting on the bug; he believed in castor oil 
shade being of great use. On Benhope, carbolic lime 
had been freely and carefully applied, and it had 
certainly checked the spread. On Runnymede, the green 
bug was discovered about three weeks ago on ten trees 
only in the middle of a fine field of cottee, the Super- 
intendent, Mr. George Brown, immediately set to work 
and applied his own remedies and apparently with such 
success that on the 20th instant last, when five gentle- 
men visited the estate, Mr. W. H. Gerrard amongst 
them, and inspected the trees most carefully, one solit- 
ary insect alone was found! Other isolated trees had 
been attacked and treated in like manner and with 
like success. The bug had completely disappeared from 
trees that had been treated; they are constantly visited 
and watched, It was resolved by all present at the 
meeting to do their utmost to eradicate the pest, and 
that the best plan was to treat the trees affected the 
instant they were discovered. The following is the 
treatment Mr. George Brown, adopted on Runnymede, 
and it is made public for the benetit of the commnaity, 
Kerosine oil and water, 1 part oil to 30 parts water. 

. Wood ashes containiog lime and saltpetre 
75 parts wood ashes. 
20 parts lime. 
5 parts finely powdered saltpatre. 

The tree is first syringed with the oil and water, then 
whilst wet the wood ash, &c., is thrown well up under 
the leaves and dusted over every part of the tree—after 
2 or 3 days, if there isany sign of the bug remaining, it 
is repoated.—Tuomas Stans, Coonoor.—M. Mail. 


Ses eee) 
INDIAN AND CEYLON THA. 


Indian tea has at last, we learn, got the better of 
Chinese in the deliveries to London. It has been 
gradually drawing nearer its former all-powerful com- 
petitor, andin the first quarter of this year it managed 
to passit; fifty-one pounds of tea out of every 100 |b. 
brought into the metropolis being from India. ‘his 
sudden advance on the part of the Indian teas, com- 
bined with the fact that the China crop of tea is 30 
millions of pounds short may perhaps lead a great 
many people to believe that the Chinese leaf has now 
run its race, and come to the end of its tether. Those 
who are of this opinion would do wall not to ignore 

ast facts too hastily, and hurriedly invest in shares 
in tea without knowing the facts regarding production 
and consumption. “A Tea Grower” states the case 
Beas a letter to the Hnglishman, dated Sth instant, 

© writes :— 

“Tthinkif would be advisable for investors in tea 
property to look facts in the face. 

_“The Indian tea crop this year is estimated at 
eighty-five million !b., aud the Oeylon at seventeen 
million lb., making a total of one hundred and two 
million Ib. 

“Suppose the Hnglish market takes seven million lb. 
amooth, this willmake cighty-four million lb. per year, 
leaving eighteen million lb, to be placed against China's 
deficiency. 

“Next year India will produce one hundred million 
lb,, cy Ceylon forty million lb., making » grand total 


of one hundred aud forty million lb. Where are the 
drinkers of Indian tea to come from, 

‘“ fnvestors must bearin mind that, though the con- 
sumption of Indian tea is advancing yet the consump- 
tion of Indian and Ohina tea has not advanced one 
iota, and that, if prices advance, Ohina will again flood 
the English market with cheap teas.’—Jidian Agricul- 
turist, Sept, 17th, , 

(The writer ia the Hnglishman is too pessimistic. 
He exaggerates the production of India and Ceylon 
and yiolates truth in stating that consumption has 
not advanced an iota. The advance in the con- 
sumption of tea has, in truth, been very great and 
the adyance is still going on, though not at the 
rate of ten years ago. The consumption in Britain 
is now fully 5 lb. per caput and if peace can be pre- 
served, we have no doubt the rate of 6 lb. a head 
will speedily be reached. Still the opening of new 
markets is of great importance.—Hp.] 


———_——_ 


A MARKET FOR INDIAN TRA, 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Smm,—However gratifying it may be for our tea- 
planters to learn that ‘ Indiam tea is steadily mak- 
ing its way io public favour,’ the phrase partakes too 
much of the stereotyped order, and those most 
deeply concerned in the matter would like to see 
more energetic measures adopted in pushing the retail 
trade in Europe, America and the Colonies. I am 
willing to accord all due praise to the Indian Tea 
District Association, in their endeavours both here 
and in London; and the fact that nearly 24,000 lb. 
weight was disposed of in small packages at the 
“Qolinderies,’ should stimulate the London branch 
of the Association to increased exertions. They 
should not confine themselves to retailing their 
tea at fashionable resorts only, but adopt measures 
to bring it to the notice of the small  pur- 
chasers in the neighbourhood of the quarters inhabited 
by the labouring population, in the large towns in the 
United Kingdom, as also in the agricultural districts. 
In the latter particularly, the demand for good, coarse 
rough tea is spreading, owing largely to the efforts of 
temperance advocates. Statistics compiled during the 
past two winters, when the pinch of trade depression 
was felt in its greatest severity, show that the increase 
in the consumption of tea was far in excess of that of 
beer and other intoxicants; and city missionaries tell 
us that in many poverty-stricken one-room homes the 
wretchedly paid match-box makers and steamstresses 
took no other stimulant throughout their labour. Lx- 
perience has proved to them the overwhelmingly 
superior sustaining powers of tea,—even of the cheap 
Ohina Kaisows and Monings—over the’onve vaunted ale 
or porter. 

The Association in London would, I think, do well to 
drop the position of wholes:le mercuauts, aud would 
better serve the interests they represent, by enlarging 
the scope of their operations aud opeuiig tea-bars 
similar to those known as ‘ Lockbart’s,” at which not 
only properly made tea should be procurable, but packets 
priced as low as a penny, should be had. Dock labourers 
and others who live from hand to mouth, and who 
inhabit the poorer lodging-houses, ere the greatest 
and most profitable customers of the small grocers in 
the East End, and other centres of poverty in Lon- 
don. ‘These petty tradesmen derive a steady lucrative 
business in penny and even half-penoy screws of tea, 
and as the customers of sach, as per latest returns, 
number something like 2,000,000, it is evilent that 


there is a market in this direction alinost unopened 
to Indian producers. True, the present retailers have 
an established footing, but as they retail none but 
the cheap, weak varieties mentioned above, the intro- 
duction of the streng pungent sustaining article that 
our planters could supply, might be trusted speedil 
to make a way for itself. A clergymia at the East 
End of London computes the average consumotion 
amoug the classes | have muntione |, to be at tue rate 


of half an ounce per head per diem, or something 
over 62,0001b, o day. Lven if our jlauters could 
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secure but half that custom, and were satisfied with 
a profit of but 2 annas per Ib. for all bulked teas below 
pekoe-souchong such a trade would prove remuner- 
ative, and if the scheme were expanded throughout 
the country, it is quite within the reasonable bounds 
of possibility that this trade might be doubled. 

Of course, all this means the expenditure of 
money, and situated as the greater portion of the 
tea interest is at present, funds I fear, are not avail- 
able, and as the tea must be put withinreach of the 
class of customers to be secured at a very low rate 
it will not bear half-a-dozen profits. But the initial 
cost need not exceed £1,000; and as I believe Iam 
correct in stating that “‘Lockharts” established their 
business upon the principle of devoting the profits 
of one shop, as they matured, to defraying the cost 
of opening others, the adopting of a similar plan by 
the Tea Association should, if properly conducted, 
prove equally successful. Lockhart’s business is assum- 
ing quite gigantic proportions. Then, with regard to 
the country trade among farmers and small holders, 
it must be prosecuted, not by. the ordinary ‘traveller 
of the day,’ but by veritable pedlar’s carts or trucks 
and though the idea may ‘provdke ridicule among 
some, the comfortable incomes derived by. itinerant 
vendors of articles of daily consumption, who supply 
requirements at the very door of the customers, in 
our outlying villages and agricultural districts generally 
tend to prove that the country trade would proveas 
profitable as the town one, even though it were 
necessary, in’ the latter) case,;,at the outset, to dis- 
tribute samplesgratuitously; Both ideas: are not new, 
but were sketched ‘out, much on the same lines as 
I have indicated, so ‘far back as 1871, and again 
urged upon the tea community in the Statesman, 
eight years later, At any rate, with increasing yield 
from our plantations—though the roaming’ a-field to 
Australia, America, and) elsewhere, for fresh markets 
is commendable enough,—those entrusted with pro- 
moting the increase) of the consumption of India tea 
would do well not: to ignore the markets afforded by 
the neighbourhoods I have. drawn attention to.—TEA- 
PLANTER.—Indian Agriculturist, Sept. 24th. 


———= 
TOMATOES. 


“* Apples of Paradise!” say the Germans; ‘ love- 
apples’ say the English and Italians. Why ‘ love” 
apples? who has ever explained? whilst the Para- 
disian theory has its reason. There exist old prints 
of the sixteenth century in Germany in which Hve 
is represented on tiptoe trying to reach a bough 
of tomatoes twining round a very tall oak, and 
certain Teutonic doctors of that age have affirmed 
that this Parddiesapfel was none other than the 
apple of our fate. ; 

Be it so; it has remained for us miserable sinners 
one of the most universal agents of gastronomy. 
The tomato is absolutely an element of perfection, 
for there is scarcely anything that it does not com- 
plete. Only, you must know what to do with it; 
which is precisely what very few people do. In the 
tist place you must wait for it, tor a half-ripe 
yumm Vanour is a squashy and an unwholesome 
thug Unless in Spain or in Provence, your tomato 
is as capricious as a pusteque, and depends on all 
ihe eccidents of climate. it is essentially a sun- 
absorbent, and is capable of no end ot vagaries if 
iis direct contact with Phebus be intercepted or if 
the muddy rains of northern lands have presumed 
io waeh its ruddy face. It comes from Persia, and 
bankers after its old birthplace. Spain and Pro- 
vence are its genuine homes in Europe, because it 
ix best pleased with bleak heat, which you can 
enjoy to your heart’s content in either region. 

When “ contrairy,” as it shows itself nine times 
out of ten in what are termed temperate atmos- 
pheves, at is addicted to taking you in in an ex- 
ven ely provoking manner. It will lie to all ap- 
pearance lovingly enough upon the trellised wall 


to which it clings, and turn to you a nice plump, 
shining, crimson cushion that suggests a triumphal 
adaptation to the proper “ stuffing ;’ but when you 
have detached it from its resting-place you find 
that it has only been turning on its protector a 
hard, knobby, yellow surface, indicative of a sour 
and discontented disposition. Throw it away—there 
is nothing to be made of it—and send for the 
‘real thing” (by express train, mind) either from 
Seville or Vaucluse. It will arrive with its bloom 
on it, as do figs now from Marseilles—none of the 
“ shine taken out of it.” 

Now granted you have got it, what—in your 
rough imperfect science of the treatments of 
the divine fruit—what are you, or what is 
your cook, going to do with it? Boil it prob- 
ably, fancying that with a few herbs etc., 
it will make ‘itself into ‘‘sauce;” for that is 
the word with which heathens profane the virtue 
of the tomato. ‘‘ Mostly employed in sauces ’”— 
that is copied textually from several of their abomi- 
nably heretical books, The tomato is no adjunct, 
but a substantive, an esculent, standing by itself 
and requiring due homage to be paid to it by the 
creature who has the honour of eating it. 

There are two modes of adapting the use of 
the tomato to man—the hot and the cold. For 
the latter the Spaniard is supreme; but the Pro- 
vencal alone knows how to dress it hot. The 
people of Bordeaux (where all the women are 
born eeoks) imagine they can supply you witha 
dish of stuffed tomatoes. It isa mistake. Firstly, 
their soft, often hazy, south-western climate does 
not furnish the fruit; secondly, they have not the 
oil; and thirdly, they have not the“ trick” of it. 
No! there area few things for which you must 
go to Provence (of which Messer Francesco Petrarca 
—a rare gourmet in his day—was well aware). 
You must go to Aix for its oil, to Barbantane for 
its asparagus, to Cavaillon for its aubergines and 
its melons—those Sir John Falstaffs of the kitchen- 
garden ; to the Fontaine de Vaucluse for its eels 
and its fat becque-figues ; but to Avignon for its 
tomatoes farcies, This dish is the business of a 
day. First take a shallow copper tourtiére and see 
how many tomatoes of equal size will fit into it, 
very close together. Next take out each tomato, 
cut off one-third of the upper part, and put it 
(face downwards) into a plate upon a pinch of 
strewn salt. Leave the fruit for about three hours, 
until all the acid juice shall have exuded. This 
prevents the stupid complaint of ignoramuses, that 
“tomatoes are unwholesome, and they are afraid 
of them.’’ When all the ‘ vice’ has been taken 
out of them, range your ‘‘apples”’ in the tourtiére, 
with a teaspoonful of oil at the bottom to keep 
them moist and then delicately apply to each one 
a light covering of the forcemeat described below 
introducing the wee-est portion of it into the 
orifices of the cut fruit. When this is complete, 
set it on a charcoal-fire covered over with 
ashes, and let it stew gently till it is ready to 
serve. The time usually required is two hours or 
two hours and a half. 

The “stuffing” consists of yolk and white of 
eggs boiled hard, of tarragon and chervil, of bread- 
crumbs (sifted), of an onion or two (cooked), of a 
spice of garlic, the whole well chopped and mixed 
together (not tillit isa paste), and atlast having some 
grated Gruyére cheese (de premitre qualité) added on 
to it. All this ‘‘stuffing” must be so delicately spread 
over the tomatoes that it forms a manner of 
light crust; and previously to being carried to 
table it must be cunningly ‘‘browned”’ by a very 
skilful hand. The whole time of its stewing 1t 
has {o be unremittingly watched ; for if it gets dry 
oil must be gently dropped in, and if a danger 
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of wet shows 
pinch of the finely grated cheese. It is a plat 
calling forth every quality of a first-rate cook; but 
when it suceeds it amply justifies the high reputa- 
tion of the Provengal chefs. 

It has been said, Spain knows of the tomato 
when cold. Yes, and tor a model gaspacho you 
had better go to Malaga or Seville, for the sun 
is the prime ingredient. Take several fine tom- 
atoes, and as many fine ripe red pimientos dulces, 
and, when your tomatoes are well drained, cut 
them all into large (not too thin) slices, add a 
cucmber in transparently shaved pieces, some of 
the creamy sweet-onion (uncooked), and as much 
garlic as you can bear. ‘To this add salt, pepper 
(real pepper from the Isles), and oil, with a fair 
squeeze of lemon (gathered fresh); and you shall 
then taste of a dish such as the Spanish saying 
assures you will make you “indifferent as to 
whether you live or die.” Itis pretty certain that 
this is the inspiriting food of which those trucu- 
lent smugglers are partaking in that famous third 
act of poor Bizet’s “armen.” 

Though the Iberian is not born of his mother 
with a sauce-ladle in his hand, there are culinary 
feats he can perform: one is an omelette, in which 
Spain equals Austria (the Austrian in that part- 
icular thoroughly outshining the Gaul). ‘There was 
once a woman in Pampeluna, in a dingy smoky 
fonda—it was yearsago. She was muy gruesa—a 
mountain of 2 woman—and ferocious in her ways 
and sharp-spoken ; but she did know co thoroughly 
the secrets of a Huevos revueltos con tomates, that 
it was worth basely cringing to her to obtain as 
many of them as might be digested. 

Well, let it be repeated: the tomato isa grand 
creation if you know what to do with it. And 
a3 an ornament? Go south, and you will soon 
learn what that means. See it in summer and 
autumn in the straggling pueblos of the Basque 
frontiers, filling the untrimmed wild cottage gardens 
with light, as though the sun himself had been 
playing football therein with red balls of fire ; 
see it climbing about the rough porches of the 
peasants’ huts of stone; and ask yourself whether 
even the grape-vine of Italy could replace it. 
However, itis altogether a fierce plant, and should be 
spared the sufferings of a ‘* moderate temperature.”’ 
Now that wo are cobwebbed over with rails why 
not use some of them to bring this apple of Paradise 
to Covent-garden Market ?—Svt. James's Budget. 


See 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


(Translated for the “Straits Times.’’) 

The coffee crop in Java this year bears every 
appearance of being a very short one. In some 
parts of the island, the planters have to keep a 
sharp look out not only after leaf disease but also 
tigers as well. Tor instance the province of Malang 
sO swarms with beasts of prey that people go 
armed into the coffee estates. Once an employee, 
when inspecting an estate along with the manager, 
was suddenly sprung upon by a royal tiger. The 
monster had miscalculated the distance. Its in- 
tended prey, stooping in time, came off wholly 
unhurt. The manager who happened to have a 
gun with him forthwith brought the tiger down 
with a couple of shots. 

The Locomotief is assured by a correspondent 
that the first 15 bales of tobacco from Brtish North 
Borneo consigned by Mr. Persyn fetched a fair price 
at Amsterdam. Experts formed a favourable opinion 
of its quality, flavour, colour, and strength. These 
satisfactory results have resulted in a great de- 
mand for land in Borneo. Several Companies have 
been formed in Holland and Germany for the 


purpose. 


itself it must be obviated by a 
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fallen 
The estimate for this 
year has come down to 227,000 piculs. The native 
cultivators who grow the berry trom compulsion 


The Government Java coffee crop has 
greatly below expectations. 


will sufter heavily from this amazingly short 
crop, unless the Government makes it somewhat 
good by giving a heavier price for the article. 

The persons despatched by Fraser Eaton & Co, 
to West Borneo, have returned to Surabaya with 
heavy consignments of fhe new famous varicty 
of cane known by the name of tebu keong. Their 
return voyage by steamer was rather dangerous 
owing to the Master becoming mad. Should the 
Borneo cane stand the test of cultivation, that 
island will come into greater prominence than 
ever for plantation enterprise. 


Sime 


OUR FRUIT PRODUCTION. 


Jaffna has a reputation if not for the wealth, at 
least for the superior quality of her fruit production. 
The Jaffna mango is acknowledged to be the best 
of all mangoes produced in Geylon. Pridham ac- 
knowledges it aud attributes it to the hot climate 
aud calcareous soil of Jaffna. There may be—there are 
larger quautitics produced in Oolombo, but even the 
fruiterers there have to cry out “ Yapana ambe! 
yapana ambe!” if they are to find a ready sale for 
their stock. All Europeans acknowledge this, and it is 
fact which has come within our own knowledge that 
Europeans who have been long residents of Colombo 
or Galle develop the most keen appetite for the Jaffna 
mango, whenever they happen to be visiting Jaffna 
during the mango season. Y 

The most exhaustive and voluminous writer on Oeylon 
—the late Sir James Emerson Tennent—was of the 
same opinion, and alluding generally to the soil of 
the Peninsula observed :— 

“The arable soil of Jaffna is generally of a deep 
red colour, from admixture of iron, and being largely 
composed of lime from the comminutated coral, it is 
susceptible of the highest cultivation and produces 
crops of great luxuriance.” 

The late Mr. Dyke. who was second only to the 
late Mr, William Ferguson in his knowledge of 
the trees and fruits of the Northern Province, had 
the highest possible opinion of the Jaffna mango. He 
knew the villages and the particular gardens in which 
grew trees producing the best variety of fruits, and 
by means of grafts obtained from them and care- 
fully nurtured in the “Old Park” (late Kaclicheri 
Garden) he distributed plants throughout otber villages 
—a system which it is deeply to be regretted, has 
not been kept up since that gentleman’s death. Not 
content with the Jaffna varieties of the mango, he 
did the same in regard to varieties procured from 
Colombo. Many enterprising Natives availed them- 
selves of this chance to stock their orchards with 
difierent varieties of the mango tree. The Jatfua var- 
ieties numbered from 1 to 16 and the Colombo varie- 
ties from 16 to 34, if our information is correct; so 
that in Mr. Dyke’s garden alone, there were no less 
than 34 varieties, of the mango; and all the Euro- 
pean Residents of Jaffna were welcome to the enjoy- 
ment of this luscious fruit during the season. _ 

We would uext refer to Jaffna grapes as of & 
variety not procurable in any other part of Oeylon 
for its deliciousness. This may be an exotic introduced 
by the Dutch, if not by their predecvessors—the Por- 
tuguese. But by whomsoever introduced, there was 
atime when most houses in the Pettah had their 
grape-vine bowers. The grape season was anxiously 
looked for by speculators and, long before they were 
ripe, there they were, with money 10 their purses to 
pay for the whole crop in advance according to an 
approximate estimate ; the difference being paid when 
the crop was gathered and weighed out. The price 
varied from six pence to a shilling per lb. according 
to the competition existing. The Speculators had 
already, before the grapes were ripe, engaged relays 
of coolies and posted them at the several stage «9 
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route to Oolombo; and no sooner were the grapes 
gathered and weighed out, than they were put in 
wicker baskets of Navanture manufacture, provided 
with an amplitude of airing, which baskets being 
suspended to Pingoes, the coolies hastened on in their 
laborious and often hazardous journey, proceeding 
more at the pace of the lamplighter than either the 
tappal runner or the baggage bearer of the present 
day—the owner of the whole concern accompanying 
them and travelling like one of them. Arrived at 
Colombo, they often succeeded in realizing from 2 
shillings to 4 shillings per lb. The lower rate was 
accepted only when the grapes had signs of rot or 
decay about them. Otherwise they generally realized 
their 4 shillings, and at times even 5 shillings the lb. 
Is there anything equal to this exciting trade at the 
present time? We positively say no. In the first 
place the vine-bowers are no-where. They have dis- 
appeared as in a visionor a dream. Time was when 
the propritors of vine-bowers were themselves also the 
speculators, as in the case of the late Mr. Nicholas 
Bowdewyn. By small trade between Jaffna and Oo- 
lombo he had acquired large wealth. Part of this he 
laid out in houses in the Pettah, of which he was 
possessed of less than 6 in different most eligible 
sites. In all these houses, there were vine-bowers. 
The average yield of each of these bowers was from 
£15 to £25.an year, which was capable of being tre- 
bled, if not quadrupled, by being sent to Colombo 
on his own account. Oonsequently, he often made the 
journey to Oolombo, notwithstanding the terror of 
elephants and other beasts. But how many vine-bowers 
are there at the present day in the Pettah? Not one 
worth the name. How is it in the several country 
villages where the red-soil predominates? ‘There are 
less than nothing at all. Why then speak of other 
fruit trees, if the mango and the grape fare so badly? 
There are oranges, pomegranates, pineapples, anonas, 
melons, cucumbers, and other fruits, which if only 
largely produced will find a ready market in Oolombo, 
now that Oolombo is being daily visited by thesteam 
ships of all the world.—* Jafina Patriot,” Sept. 30th. 


ce 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


INsEcT ENEMIZS—THE DROUGHT AND THE CACAO CROPS 

—BUG—A MODEL BROKER'S CIRCULAR. 

10th Oct. 1887. 

During the last few years the Ceylon planter 
has had his fill of vegetable pests. He has a 
wholesome horror of all kinds of blights, fungi, 
and creeping things, and when he finds an in- 
sect in any number feeding on a promising cult- 
ivated product, in the yoracious manner which 
as a rule distinguishes that low-bred creation, his 
imagination wakens up at once. The less he 
knows of the new-comer, the more easily does he 
build up the record of itsfuture, and foreshadows 
its conquering career, It has appalling potential- 
ities : down its greedy maw he can see disappear 
in mournful procession all the fruits of his 
labours and the hopes he has rested on : the crea- 
ture grows into a veritable ‘‘ Jabberwock” and 
pursues him into the land of dreams. It has 
even a wider empire. A new poochie has been 
kno wn to flutter such calm surfaces as scien- 
tific authorities. This was especially notice- 
able during the cacao scare: for a man 
to appear at that time say at the Peradeniya 
Gardens bent on entomological enquiry, and armed 
with specimens, sent a shiver through the whole 
staft. Borers, sucking bugs, fly and other abomin- 
ations had been too much for the placid atmosphere 
of exact knowledge, especially when they came in 
with arush, and an excited planter at the tail of 
each of them. Of late I have had my eye on an 
insect which, in those days, would have caused no 
end of a stir. I have seen it on cacao, devouring 
the foliage at an amazing rate. I have also watched 
ite career on the tea bush, and I haye heard of 
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it infecting forest trees. It is a worm inside of 

a vegetable casing, a kind of house which it 

carries with it. When on the lower surface of a 

leaf it hangs straight down, when on the upper it 

stands straight up. It seems to be capable of 

spinning a kind of web, and it can riddle a hole in 

a leaf in no time, In appearance it is like a 

periwinkle shell—the long tapering kind—and it can 

move from place to place with considerable ease. 

In the “ Lepidoptera of Ceylon” it is classed in 

the genus Aprata, and according to Moore 

it rejoices in the name of Manatha albipes. 

It spreads slowly, but I know of one tea estate 

where last year R200 were expended in keeping 

it down, which sum has had to be doubled this, 

It was that significant fact set me inquiring further 

into its manners and habits, and how best to fight it. 

Those who ought to know speak rather highly 

of it asapest. To destroy it, just give the infested 

tree a shake, that will cause the insects all to 

hang down. Then pass a lighted bunch of grass 

quickly through the branches, and as the vegetable 

coating over the worm is very inflammable it will 

readily take fire and the insect will be destroyed. 
This is the best time to operat2; but even sup- 

posing it is allowed to fulfil its mission and bursts 

into a moth, its natural enemies, in the shape of 

birds and other things would soon reduce the 

numbers, were there a tendency to increase beyond 

the normal rate. ' 
- The croton caterpillar which so scourged that 

plant last year, as to leave in many places nothing 

but bare boughs, is hardly to be seen this season. 

The havoc which crows, birds, fowls, frogs, ants 

and other things made with the moth, with per- 
haps the addition of climatic effects, have certainly - 
checked the increase. A similar result is con- 

fidently looked for of the Manatha albipes, should it — 
multiply to the position of a pest. All the same, 

it is better not to give it the chance, and whether 

children be sent to pick the worm off, or the 

fire be applied, it will be the part of wisdom to 

keep the worm always in its right place. 

The drought, which happily has now broken up, 
has been especially rough on Dumbara. The cacao 
has suffered considerably, although perhaps not so 
much as might have been expected. Still it has 
been severe enough to affect the coming crop, and 
I have heard your estimate of this product for the 
coming year set down as much too high. 

Bug is retiring to an obscure life in the jungle, 
and let us hope it will stay there. Patches of trees 
can be seen perfectly black with it. All the same, 
it has not left the coffee, but hangs about it as 
unwelcome as ‘‘ the man in possession.” 

What a model circular that is issued by Messrs. 
Wilson & Co. the other day? Planters and others 
are much indebted to that firm for the pains it 
has taken to make it so interesting and so com- 
plete. PEPPERCORN. 


DELI TAMIL IMMIGRATION. 


(From the Straits Times, September 24th.) 

The Netherlands Indian Government has once 
more taken up the subject of Tamil coolie immi- 
gration from India to Deli. The question has been 
under consideration for years, and the Deliplant- 
ing commuity has made no small stir about the 
matter, but, so far, without success. By last 
advices from Java, the proposals before the author- 
ities there to meet the end in view have at iast 
taken definite shape. | Suggestions have been {for- 
warded to the Dutch Hume Government respect- 
ing the steps to be taken in British India for the 
purpose of concluding a convention “regulating 
the emigration of Tamils to the Hast 
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Coast of Sumatra. The Netherlands Indian Goy- 
ernment proposes to send the Consul General at 
Singapore on a mission for the purpose accom- 
panied by a Controller from the East Coast 
Sumatra. The expense of the mission falls upon 
the Home finances. lt is evident that the success 
of the mission depends upon the tact and energy 
of the commissioners selected. Planters in Deli 
now fec] more than ever the need for depending 
on other labourers than Chinese. The latter 
have become scarce and dear owing to the action 
of the coolie brokers in the Straits, who find it 
to their interest to keep up the price of labour. 
The brokers form a ring and dictate their own 
terms to the planters. ‘The latter, at one time, 
combined against them, but had to give in owing 
to some of their number breaking word and squar- 
ing matters with the brokers. A regular supply 
of cheap labour is acknowledged to be of vital 
importance to planting enterprise in the pioneer- 
ing days of a Colony. One need not be thoroughly 
yersed in planting matters to understand what 
will be the fate of estates which have no com- 
mand of labour, or can secure it with difficulty. 
Planters on the Hast Coast of Sumatra have to 
struggle with these hindrances. Hence, no wonder 
they longingly look forward to the conclusion of 
a coolie convention with the Indian Government. 
Such a state of things urgently calls for remedy. 
Difficulties have always attended the emigration of 
coolies from India. Their migration to Deli was 
looked upon with disfayour by the Indian Govy- 
ernment, owing to the Dutch authorities refusing to 
allow the appointment of a British official as 
their Protector in that colony. A compromise in 
the direction of appointing a Dutch official ac- 
quainted with the Tamil language as Protector 
proved impracticable, owing to nobody with that 
qualification being available. Considering that the 
Indian Government has insisted on a Protector of 
Indian immigrants even in the Straits Settlements, 
it cannot be expected to waive this requirement 
in a foreign colony where their interests stand in 
greater need of safeguarding. Planters in Deli 
have had good reason to complain of Government 
neglect of their interests in this respect. As far 
back as 1884, the subject was brought under the 
notice of the Governor General of Netherlands, 
India, who promised at the time to do everything 
in his power to further the end in view. It is 
not till now, that action has been taken in the 
direction of moving the Home Government in 
Holland. ‘The difficulty lies in giving the Indian 
Government satisfactory security that its subjects 
will meet with justige and fair dealing. In by- 
gone years, in the early days of tobacco growing 
in Deli, that colony enjoyed an evil repute for 
lawlessness and harshness towards coolies. Now- 
adays matters have vastly improved in this res- 
pect. When common sense and sound judgment 
are once brought to bear on the subject, the 
difficulties in the way of a convention will soon 
vanish. It is to be hoped that the Netherlands 
Government will see their way to come to some 
arrang! ment admitting of the stationing of a Coolie 
Protector in Deli. Anything short ofthis will doom 
the mission to failure. 
— > —EE 
PLANTING IN DELI. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

A correspondent of the Java Bode has been spy- 
ing out the land in Deli. He is not atall fayour- 
ably impressed by Government arrangements there 
which seem to jbe mainly directed to levying 
taxes. The encouragement of planting enterprise 
turng out tobe matter of secondary importance, 
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The first glimpse of the ‘country caught by 2 travel- 
ler voyaging thither, does not convey a taking idea 
of the land of promise. Labuan Deli, the first 
coast port called at is nothing more or less than 
a Chinese village in the midst of mud, filth and 
all uncleanness. Fever stricken wretches creep 
about the shore. The houses stand in a swamp 
giving cut pestilential exhalations too strong for 
the feeble vegetation to absorb. A railway soon 
takes one from this seal of disease to Medan 
higher up. This town yet in its infancy bids fair 
to attain large dimensions as time rolls on. Building 
operations are proceeding apace. Carpenters, ma- 
sons, and bricklayers display intense activity. Build- 
ings are rising up on all sides. A railway station 
forms a prominent feature in the view. Hotels 
and Government buildings meet the gaze. Outside 
the town, a racecourse adds to its attractions in the 
eyes of sportsmen of whom there is no lack there. 
Further inland, tobacco estates dot the country. 
Their produce bears brands that rejoice the hearts 
of brokers in the Amsterdam markets, and bring 
prices averaging sometimes two and a quarter guild- 
ers per pound. They yield dividends bringing joy 
and gladness to shareholders, Many of them belong 
to a few powerful companies. They set to work 
with that preponderance and dominating influence 
whick, according to nineteenth century ideas, give 
every right to expect high market quotations. Sin- 
gular to say, it is just these companies which pay 
employees the worst. They make a point of en- 
gaging young fellows of no experience in Holland 
and Germany, who think it a great thing to draw 
a salary of eighty guilders or marks as the case 
may be. When too late they discover that a wage 
of that amount hardly keeps them going. In their 
agreement, increases of pay early are stipulated for, 
but these enhancements go upon the same econo- 
mical principle which counselled getting them out 
on low salaries. However high may be the dividend 
earned by these companies, thanks tothe energy, 
activity, and conscientiousness of their em- 
ployees, the latter are none the better for 
them. On the other hand, on private estates, it 
is no rarity to find book-keepers and assistants 
who engaged at 100 to 150 dollars a month, 
draw a salary of $200 on entering their third year 
of service. Sometimes, harsh judgments are passed 
upon these assistants calling in question their 
conduct. Sweeping condemnation is passed upon 
them, in forgetfulness of the fact that a batch of 
individuals, take them from whatever class of society 
one likes, will show the usual admixture of good 
and bad characters, Formerly, in the early days 
of tobacco growing when, from the absence of 
effective police arrangements, a tight hand had to 
be kept over the coolies, the assistants exercised 
rigour and strictness bordering upon ill-treatment 
and even cruelty. Nowadays. when law and order 
are more vigorously enforced, such instances of es- 
tate despotism haye become rarer. An assistant’s 
situation is no sinecure, especially for those who 
have to serve under hard masters. In that case, 
they must be in the fields and store-houses, work 
or no work, from early in the morning to 11 a.m. 
After a short spell, they turn to again in the 
fierce heat from one to six o’clock. Some masters 
treat their European employees but little better 
than coolies. Others even grudge them the time 
spent in eating. They set spies upon them, and 
even keep watch on their movements in the fields 
with telescopes. Many more, however, treat their 
employees with every kindness and indulgence. But 
when sickness or fever overtakes a European on 
the East Coast of Sumatra, heis in a very bad case 
indeed. Few estates lie so high among hills that they 
present che advantages of a sanitarium, Batavia 
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and the Java highlands can only be reached by an ex- 
pensive voyage. Thenearest health resort is the Crag, 
at Penang. Even that falls short of requirements. 
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DOES TEA PAY? 


The question as to whether tea pays—whether it 
may be looked on as a profitable investment, would 
probably be answered promptly in the negative by 
most people. Everyone connected with the tea 
industry is always ready to join in a Jeremiad 
on the subject, and to cry “Ichabod.” Managers, 
agents, shareholders, and proprietors all alike lament 
the glorious past, when ‘‘rupee averages ” were by 
no means exceptional, and when “ going into tea ” was 
thought to be synonymous with being in a fair way 
to retire with a competency within a reasonable num- 
ber of years; and when “ makinga fortune ” out of 
it was quite within the bounds of probability. Now, 
they say, allis changed. Prices have fallen so much 
that a small managing proprietor may slave allhis 
days in an unhealthy climate, and nevér get more 
than a bare subsistence out of his garden. Oom- 
panies, through the voices of their agents or directors, 
insist on the stern necessity of more economical work- 
ing : shareholders bewail dividends growing small by 
degrees and beautifully less; and grow restive, and 
carp at direction and management, goaded thereunto 
by the diminishing value of their shares. Assistants 
growl over the futility of asking for salaries com- 
mensurate with their own ideas of the valne of 
their services; and managers are apt to use un- 
parliamentary language if the subject of their com- 
mission is touched on. Agents, who are popularly 
supposed by managers on the one hand, and share- 
holders on the other, to absorb a large proportion 
of whatever is to be made of out of tea, shake their 
heads and look gloomily mysterious over the ques- 
tion: and if they refuse to commit themselves to 
a decided opinion on the prospects of tea, give one 
thoroughly to understand that they at least obtain 
a small advantage only; and even selling brokers, 
who would seem to stand secure to make nothing 
but a profit out of tea, selling it at so much a chest, 
do not admit that their life is anideally happy one. 
The ery of over production, so far from carrying 
donbt and dismal foreboding in its ring should be 
to them tidings of comfort and joy. The more tea 
produced, the more chests to sell. Yet there is no 
one tobe found who will raise a cheerful strain on 
the subject. a : 

It is worth while to consider this chronic despon- 
dency on the subject of tea, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain if it may not be due in a great measure toa 
habit of looking at the dark side of the picture. It 
must be borne in mind that in no business or pro- 
fession ig success assured. Merchants and tradesmen 
do well or ill,—make fortunes, derive only a sub- 
sistence, or absolutely fail,—according to circum- 
stances and their individual eapacities. Professional 
men are in the same category. For one successful 
doctor, lawyer, or engineer who rises to the top of 
his profession and makes a big income, retiring even- 
tually with a fortune, there are many who can 
just manage to make a decent livelihood ; more 
with whom it is a constant hand to mouth struggle 
for existence; and others again who cannot manage 
to keep afloat, but sink in the struggle ;—the stream 
of life flows over their heads, and their place knows 
them no more. : fi 

Anyone who would seek to deduce from the failure 
of a few merchants, or the nonsuccess of sundry pro- 
fessional men, that such a business or profession was, 
“ played out,” and no longer a profitable business to 
engage inor a promising career to embark on, would 
at once be looked on as foolish and illogical ; gene- 
ralizing recklessly from a few exceptional data. Yet 
the gloomy view taken so generally of tea rests on 
no better basis. A few companies here and there 
pay no dividends; the market value of shares of a 
good many concerns has depreciated, Private planters 
can no longer realize rapid fortunes by opening out, 
floating a company to take over their gardens at a 
huge profit, and retiring on the proceeds. And hence 


the wail that floats on the air ;—tea is no longer a 
profitable investment: tea planting is a eareer no 
young man who can obtain anything else to doshould 
embark on; and in short, “the planter’s life isnot 


a happy one.” 

But the fact is that, 20 years or so ago 
tea was a speculation, a ‘fevered dream of 
wealth.” Now it has come down to the level 


of its surroundings and is an every day, prosaic, 
ordinary business, subject to the hard necessities of 
every other business in which competition is keen, 
and wherein things have to be very closely looked 
after to show a profit at the end of the year. That 
it pays as well if not a trifle better, than most 
other kinds of businessis we think capable uf demon- 
stration. Take the results of the working of twenty- 
four tea companies registered in London as published 
in our issue of 23rd August, of the twenty-four con- 
cerns, nine paid a dividend of ten percent and up- 
wards; eight more paid five per cent and upwards; 
while five paid no dividend at all. But even of the 
non-dividend paying companies only two actually 
worked at a loss; the other three show considerable 
profits, £3-16-3, £2-5-3 and £1-14-10 per acre,—and 
that on large areas. In one case the profits,—some 
£15,000,—made out of tea are absorbed by the losses 
on other business done by the same concern: in the 
other two cases the surplus, about £9,500, and £3,600, 
goes to pay off interest and loans incurred in former 
years as the result of a combination of bad seasons 
and bad management. Here we have 22 out of 24 
companies making handsome prefits; in two cases 
fifteen and eighteen per cent. Seventeen out of the 
twenty-four pay five per cent and upwards. We are 
inclined to think that five per cent and more up to 
eighteen per cent for one’s money is pretty good in 
this present Jubilee year of grace, as times go. The 
three companies noted above as working at a profit 
but paying no dividend, owing to outside causes or 
former misfortunes, each show a profit of five per 
cent or more. Thus we have 20 out of 24 concerns 
registered in London paying 5 per cent and upwards. 
The table published in our issue of the 30th August 
gives particulars of twenty of these London tea com- 
panies, including the dividends paid for the last six 
years. A study of this will also go to prove that tea, 
properly managed, is very far from being a non-paying 
investment. A comparison of the share lists in the 
daily papers will help to bear out our assertion that 
tea pays as well asmost other business. There are 75 
commercial companies and 110 Tea Companies quoted. 
Of the 75 commercial companies, 32 pay no dividend : 
of the 110 tea companies, 41 pay no dividend. Only 57 
per cent of the commercial companies can show a divid- 
end for 1886, while 63 per cent of the tea companies 
make the hearts of their shareholders glad. Of the 
forty-three dividend paying commercial companies 
seven or sixteen per cent pay in two figures, ten per 
cent and upwards; while eighteen percent of the tea 
companies pay ten per cent and upwards. The highest 
dividend in the former is 15 per cent in the latter 28 
percent. These figures arenot very impressive per- 
haps, but they are certainly in favour of tea. 

Again, how many of the companies that pay no 
dividend are really working at a profit? We would 
venture to say that at least three-fourths of the non- 
dividend paying concerns arereally making a profit of 
five per cent and upwards ; but this profit unfortunately 
is swallowed up by interest on old debts oron advan- 
ces for current expenditure, and in other ways, so that 
none of it finds its way into the pocket of the share- 
holder. Where a company has a heavy interest charge 
on anold debt incurred in former years, and has be- 
sides to hypothecate the season’s crop for money at 
twelve per cent. for current expenditure, the share- 
holders stand a very poor chance of getting anything 
out of the gardens. In such cases it is worth their 
while to consider whether it would not be better for 
them to become their own creditors in some way; to 
advance the money required themselves, whether on 
preference shares, debentures, or in any other way that 
seems best to them, instead of leaving the company to ~ 
raise money at high interest elsewhere, They would 
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thus be sure of getting whatever profit might be made 
out of their gardens, in one shape or other; in- 
stead of allowing it to be absorbed by outside capital- 
ists while their original shares went dividendless for 
years, and steadily depreciated in value till they became 
an utterly unmarketable commodity. 

Reviewing the foregoing, however, it seems to us 
that it may be fairly concluded that tea does pay, at 
least as well asif not better than most other kinds of 
business; and that the gloomy and despondent view so 
often taken of tea planting and tea as an investment is 
due more to a bad habit of looking only on the reverse 
of the picture and a wilful closing of the eyes to the 
bright side of it, than to a careful consideration of the 
real facts, and a comparison with the state of other 
industries. —Zndian Planters’ Gazette. 

a 
PEPPER ADULTERATION. 


The various prosecutions in the spring for the sale 
of adulterated Pepper have had a very satisfactory 
effect upon the London deliveries, which for the first 
thirty-five weeks of this year were 5,442 tons, against 
5,018 tons in 1886. These figures are for Black and 
White Peppers together, and indeed this is the proper 
way to regard the statistics of the trade, because, 
owing to decortication here, the use of the two kinds 
is now inextricably mixed up. It was pointed out that 
the retail Grocers would not knowingly have bought 
adulterated Peppers, and thus have compromised their 
good name for what yielded no appreciable profit. 
They were simply tempted by low prices, and did not 
know of the existence of the adulteration. They are 
now on their guard, however, and hence the improved 
demand for real Pepper. The wholesale houses are also 
taking sleps in the direction of increased caution, 
by more careful selection, the rejection of doubtful 
samples, grinding their own Pepper, &c. It is 
particularly satisfactory to notice that the adulter- 
ation of White Pepper with Long Pepper appears to 
have received a very severe blow. Long Pepper 
has fallen 20s. per cwt., or about one-third of 
its then value, since the spring, owing undoubtedly 
to the prosecutions for its use with White Pepper. At 
the great fall that has taken place, its use with White 
Pepper would give a profit of 6d for every pound -of 
Long Pepper that could be mixed with White Pepper, 
so that the temptation to those fraudulently disposed 
is very great, Fortunately, however, the taste and 
smell of Long Pepper cannot be disguised, so that the 
adulteration is readily to be detected. As it is pro- 
bable that the practice of adulterating Pepper is as 
yet only dormant, and might very readily be revived, 
the actual cost of the lowest ground samples which 
the Grocers could safely sell may be useful. The 
present market value of good heavy Penang, which is 
supposed to contain from 8 to 12 per cent of dust, 
is 6gd to 7d per lb.; and adding gd per lb. for the 
cost of grinding, this would bring its present first cost 
to7jd per lb, Those who bought a little time back, 
can, however, sell with a profit at that quotation, The 
lowest cost of ground common White Penang, taken 
in the same way, is 103d. In this case the market 
is lower than it has been. It is also satisfactory to 
notice that the demand for genuine Ground Ginger 
is increasing, since the recent prosecution for the use 
of spent Ginger for adulterating Pepper.—Produce 
Markets’ Review. 

—_—_—___ —<}—_______. 
COCONUT CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 
Siyane Korale, 30th Sept. 1887. 

We are having strange weatber just now. One 
feelsas if he has imperceptibly glided into the mid- 
dle of the N.-K. months with chilly mornings and 
grillingly bot days. What completes the delusion is 
that the Veak is clearly visible. 

Complaints are rife on all sides that coconuts are 
very small-sized in this and the previous season, and 
thiv it won't pay planters to dry their nuts owing 
to a couple biundred or so of nuts more being re- 
quired to make» candy of copra. Coconuts bave been 
selling cheaper since July than I have ever known 
before in my linuted experience in this Korale, As 


the property I supervise is young, and the crop 
small, it was always deemed expedient to sell the nuts 
ratber thanturn them into copra, as small parcels of 
copra are notaffected by mill-owners. No offers being 
made recently for my nuts, whereas in former years 
active competition prevailed, the only course left was 
to convert them into copra. The result was en- 
couraging both as regards the outturn of copra 
and the price obtained for it—1,150 nuts went to 
the candy of copra and the price obtained for the article 
clean and well dried was the same as that ruling 
for the best kinds. In this instance at least the 
fallacy was exploded that the vehicle in which copra 
reaches Colombo determines its price. I sent in neither 
boat nor cart copra, yet the price I obtained for it 
was equal to the best boat-copra. Let planters take 
encouragement from my experience. They can rest 
assured that for clean, well-dried copra they will 
obtain top-prices in either of the German houses 
owning mills. 

The Hapitigam planting prophet raises a wail in 
your issue of the 10th instant that he is discredited, 
and that his neighbours ‘‘ know better thanI do, what 


_to do, and howto do it.” He must not be surprised 


at this, the result of his affected superiority to all 
coconut planters, and to his laying down dictums 
without adducing reasons in support of them. Now 
to his system of cultivation as enunciated by him 
“for the tenth time” to enlightena perverse and 
stiff necked generation of planters. He starts with 
a plantation five years old, and he requires that the 
tree should have “at least 2 feet of clear stem, 
and a head of not less than twenty green leaves.” 
Impractical as usual to begin with, for the planter 
is not only required to measure the stem of every 
individual tree on his plantation, but to count the 
number of green leaves each tree is carrying! for, 
mind you, the bone dust he uses for a plantation 
having these his two essential requirements “is not 
a suitable manure for young plants, or weak or dwarfed 
trees of any age,” so that not only must the measure of 
the tree’s stem and the number of leaves it is carrying 
be aecertained, but when applying the manure the 
planter must stop short of the roots of young plants and 
dwarfed anc weak trees; for the bone dust is sown broad 
cast, is must be remembered. Let us now regard his 
system from an agricultural point of view. <A coco- 
nut tree under ordinary circumstances does not come 
into bearing till it is between eight or ten years 
old, so that to force it into bearing in the fifth 
or sixth year is to induce precosity which is incon- 
sistent with longevity and is harmful to the constitution 
of the tree. I would regard a man who practised 
this system as either ignorant of agriculture, or as 
being eminently selfish in leaving to his heirs a 
worn out property. Bone dust is regarded as ahighly 
stimulating manure, and is used with caution for even 
tre s in bearing, asits use once commenced must always 
be persisted in. What will be the result Lask of its 
use on young trees forced into premature bearing? 
What is the object besides of manuring? In sound and 
practical agriculture it is to return to the soil the 
elements of fertility removed from it by crops. Accord- 
ing to my ideas of agriculture, all that is necessary for 
a tree till it reaches the bearing stage, is to en- 
courage its yrowth by loosening the soil. Given a 
well-grown, healthy tree and you can do what you 
like with it to make productive. Your correspond- 
ent uses four cwt. of bone dust sown broad-cast for 
an acre of land ‘e., about 6 lb. per tree counting 75 
trees to the acre. Is not that an extremely large 
dose especially for young trees? Besides, most of 
the manure will be wasted when sown broad-cast, 
for trees of five years of age can hardly be expected 
to have sent roots all over the ground, except 
perhops in exceptional localities with rich, free soil, 
In practice it will be found that the feeding roots 
are found almost exclusively round the tree and well 
within shelter of its branches, and a practical Welsh 
gardener told us years ago that the fibrous roots 
round the stem of a tree supply it with fruit-form 

ing materials, while the larger roots which spread 
further away supply materials for the formation of 
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wood and leaf Bone. dust being a phosphatic manure 
is a fruit-former, therefore all that is applied beyond 
the reach of the fruit-forming roots in literally thrown 
away. 

I cannot understand your correspondent’s objection 
to manure being applied within four feet of the 
stem or to its being applied in holes or trenches. 
Perhaps if he gives his reasons I may be able to 
appreciate the force of his objections. As for myself 
I think a shallow hole or trench from 18 inches from 
the stem to 6 or 7 feet form it a splendid receptacle for 
manure, as the bulk or of the feeding roots will be found 
within that area. If holes or trenches are tabooed 
how is bulky manure to be applied, and how husks 
and branches ? Surely not in the form of ashes, for science 
has proved by repeated and crucial tests that it is 
not good husbandry “to burn any refuse that will 
rot in the soil.” Your correspondent advocates dig- 
ging in of manure within 6 or7 inches of the sur- 
face, for the coconut is a surface-feeder and any 
food presented to it must be placed where most 
easily available. All very good and true I say, but 
slightly contradictory of a previous utterance when 
he advocates constant stirring of the soil with the 
plough, for “ disturbing the rootsis a matter of no 
consequence’”’ and he wants no mains within nine 
inches of the surface, 

I ask in no spirit of carping criticism, but with 
a desire for information, what is the meaning of the 
word “fallow” as used by your correspondent in 
his frequent communications on coconut planting? 
Tf the land is dirty, I keep it in fallow for twelve 


months, 


GREEN BUG. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 24th instant there appears 
a short letter by Mr. Thomas Stanes, of Ooonoor, 
from which it appears that what coffee planters on 
these hills have of late begun to fear is a fact, and 
this notorious pest, that has devastated so many 
estates in Oeylon, is fairly in our midst. Mr. Stanes 
kindly makes known to the public the ingredients of 
a mixture which hasdone good as applied on the Runny- 
mede Estate. If all of us follow the example thus set, and 
make public the results of experiments, valuable data 
will doubtless be shortly forthcoming. The ‘‘ green 
bug” made its appearance on Adderley over a year 
ago, and there is every reason to suppose that it 
has been more or less on other places for a long 
time ; but it has not been recognised till quite lately. 
At the beginning it kept to guavas, and to a tree 
of the ficustribe called in Canarese ‘Kad Conv.” 
The Ooorg orange trees in the fruit garden were then 
attacked, and this and last season’s crops have been 
almost entirely destroyed. Subsequently the Atti trees 
began to get covered with it; and here and there 
it is now to be seen on the coffee. To my mind it 
does not seem to be very fond of coffee, at present; 
but what it may do in the future it is impossible to 
tell. 1t shows its patiality for the following trees in 
a diminishing degree in the order named :—Guava, 
Orange, Atti (jficus racemosa), other varieties of the 
fig tribe, certain jungle trees, the ‘ Nérel” (Naga 
Maram Lam.) coffee, and O. Succirubra. As to the 
last I have only noticed one Cinchona tree on which 
the bug was to be seen, The Jack appears never to 
be touched. It is an open question whether the Atties 
do good, by attracting the bug to themselves, away 
from the coffee; or harm, by attracting this pest to 
the estate. I most reluctantly admit that my own 
opinion is that they must, and cannot but do harm. 
For they form great breeding places all over the estate, 
and although for the time being, the bug may keep 
to them in preference, I fear that it would cease to 
do so with the disappearance of green leaves and 
shoots. It isa terrible dilemma that we are in; 
extermination—if it be possible—cannot be carried 
out, unless every Atti tree on the estate so soon as 
attacked, is cut down and burnt. And this is the 
tree that we have so carefully reared, and brought 
up for shade! ! If vigorous measures are decided 
upon, then [ feel sure that all treos which attract 


the green bug must at once be cut down, chopped up, 
and burned. In the case of Atties, shade could be 
raised again, and quickly, by suckers from the stumps. 
Meanwhile a smart maistry could be appointed with 
a sufficient gang of picked coolies to apply whatever 
mixture may prove to be best, whatever required. 
And I think a strong incentive, tosearch out in every 
nook and corner for infested trees, ought to be offered 
to the maistry say R50 to be paid to him six months 
hence, if by that time, through his exertions, 
the “green bug” shall have disappeared. These 
suggestions I offer, and doubtless other planters will 
be able to improve upon them.—R. H. Morris,— 
Adderley Estate, 26th Sept.—Madras IManl, Oct. 1st. 
ee 

Tur Cuina Tea Grop.—It is a significant fact 
that the crop this year is 27,000,000 lb. short of 
former production. The only inference is, that the 
Chinese agriculturist is finding that there are more 
profitable local crops, the inferior quality of late 
years having rendered shipments unprofitable. 
Indian Tea Gazette. 

Coconut Prarus.—Referring to the letter of Dr. 
Sydney J. Hickson, published in your paper of June 
16th last (p. 157), I have the pleasure to communicate 
to you that I have a collection of fourteen coconut 
pearls (one of them I myself found in 1866 at 
Holontalo, North Celsbes, in the endosperm of the 
seed of the coconut); two melati pearls (Jasminium 
sambae); one tjampaka pearl (Michelia longifolia), 
found in the flowers, according tothe natives. One 
of the coconut pearls has a pear-shaped form, the 
length being 28mm. The common name amongst 
the natives for this kind of pearls is mustika.— 
J. G. F. Riepen, Utrecht, September 6th.—Nature, 

Tra ADULTERATION.—So much has been heard 
about the wonderful excellence of Russian tea and 
its great superiority to the article which is retailed 
in England, that it is rather surprising (says the 
British Medical Journal) to read in the Peterburgskia 
Vedomosti that a large number of analyses made in 
the Sanitary (Analytical) Station of the St. Peters- 
burg Vratchebnaia Obshtchina led to the conclusion 
that adulteration of tea has attained enormous 
dimensions in the nothern capital of Russia. Some 
specimens, sold at 1 rouble 20 kopecks (about 
2s 6d,) contained only 15 to 20 per cent of genuine 
leaves, the remaining 85 or 80 per cent consisting 
of various admixtures, including such an injurious 
substance as the leaves and fiowers of epilobium 
angustifolium, or the French willow-herb (Russian, 
Kapor skytchai or Ivan-tchai).—Globe. ; 

Coconut Om as A Soap Materia is thus noticed 
in an article on the manufacture of soap in the 
Indian Engineer :— 

“The importation of palm and coconut oils 
added an important variety to the list of soaps, 
particularly of toilet soaps, the former being a 
useful and pleasant material, improving all soaps 
into which it enters; which cannot, however, be 
said of coconut oil as it retains a rancid odour 
which it seems impossible to remove, and which 
is to most people objectionable, so that it should 
be used sparingly. On the other hand, it has 
many good qualities, giving soap a fine appearance 
and in use giving a copious lather. It has also 
properties peculiar to itself; thus, if saponifies 
only in strong lyes, and will dissolve in salt water, 
and is often called ‘marine’ soap. It will also 
retain a large percentage of water without im- 
pairing its solidity or appearance. These properties 
it in some degree imparts to other soaps to which 
it may be added, and it has been the means of 
much sophistication and adulteration, which has 
given to purchasers an idea of inferior quality, 


yet to some it is a favourite because of the richness _ 


of its lather, 
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PRUIT AT COONOOR. 

Coonoor has always been famous for the growth of 
fruit trees. Oranges, apples, plums, peaches, nectarines, 
&c., thrive luxuriantly and fruit freely, The grounds 
of the three Hotels in the station, Gray’s, Glenview 
and Hill Grove, are well stocked, and visitors who 
have the good fortune to secure accommodation at 
these comfortable and picturesquely situated establish- 
meuts can enjoy the fruit fresh, or prepared in deli- 
cious marmalades or preserves. The owners of these 
orchards, who spare no expense and attend assiduously 
to the condition of the grounds have wisely adopted 
the precaution of annually planting a number of young 
trees, by which means they avoid the inconvenience 
and disappointment of trees dying out from ago or 
disease. Wither or both have lately become epidemic. 
Orange trees which a few years back we saw loaded 
with the most tempting and luscious fruit are now 
leafless and without a blossom, the process of decay or 
disease haying set in without a single instance of re- 
covery, that we are aware of. The past season has 
proved similarly inimical to apple trees. Some fine 
pippins which but a year or two ago yiclded several 
ushels of fruit have gone completely out, the cause 
not being discoverable. It is suspected to be in the 
soil, which to all appearance is well drained and rich 
in plant food The Orleans plum does admirably, and 
the dwarf plantain is said to come to maturity and 
freely ripen at the greatest elevation in the station, 
There is no doubt that the successful cultivation of fruit 
in Coonoor, making every allowance for the advantage 
ofahigher temperature, is in a large degree owing to 
a greater amount of intelligent attention bestowed 
upon the subject by the residents of that station—at- 
tention which we should be glad to see emulated by 
those engaged in fruit culture in Ootacamand.— 
Nilgirt Eupress. 

ee 
A FEW NOTES ON RED SPIDER. 

Red spider is a pest with an appropriate adjective. 
It does much damage to tea, especially when it attacks 
tho first young shoots of the season. Low jat plants and 
plants that have been early pruned are most subject to 
its ravages. The best preventive for it isto keep the 
plants in a healthy state, 7. ¢., in soil that 1s conducive 
to vigorous growth, and having the sap channels clear, 
so that the reciprocal action of the root and top is 
allowed to go on freely. I have seen various means 
taken to check red spider after it has attacked the 
bushes, and the most effective that I know of is 
plastering the plants with a mixture of clay and cow- 
dung half-and-half. The chokra-log are best adapted 
for this work. Holes are dug in convenient places near 
the tea, and in these the mixture is made to about the 
consistency of cream. Hach boy hasa harvi which he 
fills and carries to the side of a bush to be done, then, 
holding the harvi on his left knee by the left hand, 
and witha bunch of stiff grass in his right hand he 
dips this into the mixture and throws it with a jerky 
motion over all the plants till not a particle of green 
can be seen. This should be done in dry weather. If 
the weather continues dry the clay and cow-dung on 
the bushes will soon smother the red spider and in 
a few days it will crack and fall off in scales. When 
rain comes on before the plastering has had the 
desired effect, there is still the benefit that the plants 
will derive from the cow-dung being washed down to 
their roots to put against the labour expended. Lime 
is not good for this sort of plastering. It is too 
adhesive, remains too long on the bushes, and interferes 
prejudicially with the natural functions of the leaves, 

I have seen flour used for this work too. A large 
consigument was imported for the coolies, but they 
got tired of it and it was allowed to go bad and eyent- 
ually if was mixed with mud and used for plastering 
to kill red spider. It killed the insects where applied, 
but, like lime, it proved prejudicial to the plants. 

Mud, without cow-dung, is of no use: often rain 
comes on beforeithas properly dried and the labour 
expended is lost. here is nothing like the clay and 
cow-dung mixture, for, in applying it, if you are not 
killing red spider, you are manuring the bushes, —Zndian 
“arated Gazette, 

BS 


QUINOLOGICAL WORK IN THE MADRAS 
CINCHONA PLANTATION. 
BY DAVID HOOPER, F.C.S. 
{Abstract. | 


1. Analysis of Crown Barks.—Twalve stems of differ- 
ent size, &c., were taken and analysed so as to show 
how trees of the same age aud growing in the ssme 
situation vary in alkaloidal strength. The results were 
tabulated, and it was seen that the quinine ranges 
from 3°90 per cent to 1°75 per cent; the quinidine 
from 0:16 per cent to an entire absence in two cases. 
The results bear directly on the practice of coppic- 
ing, and it seems quite probable that there is no ad- 
vantage in raising one stem only from a coppiced 
tree, as two or three stems have equally rich bark. 
But it would be erroneous to suppose that any great 
advantage would be gained by growing three stems 
from ove stool, except where the neighbouring trees 
are inferior in vigour of growth. The results also 
show that very little dependence can be placed upon 
the appearance of a tree as indicating its market 
value, 

The same trees were again analysed a year later, 
and the results summed up show that for six months 
after the trees were stripped the alkaloids decreased, 
but increased in the subsequent six months, the one 
counterbalancing the other. 

2. Manures.—Oattle, stable, lime and stable, and 
bone manures were each distributed on a piece of 
ground divided into five portions, the fifth being left 
in its natural state. The barks were harvested a 
year afterwards, and the result of the harvest proved 
that the amount of bark per tree was highest in the 
portion containing cattle manure, and the next that 
from prepared bones, but the quantities of bark from 
the stable and lime and stable manured portions did 
not. materially exceed the amount of natural bark 
from the unmanured trees. 

8. Lime in Cinchona,—A twenty-year old Cinchona 
succirubra was incinerated, and quicklime amounting 
to 74 0z obtained from it. It was distributed as 


follows :— 
oz. 
Bark of stem and root 474 
Bark of branches and twigs 1:04 


Leaves aes om t08 ren on "44 
Wood of stem and root ... 


750 

t+. Renewal of Ledgers—Under this heading Mr. 
Hooper shows the effects of renewal upon the alkal- 
oidal value of Ledger barks. The total falkaloids 1e- 
main practically the same, but the quinine had in- 
creased from 1°35 per cent in the original to 3:87 
per cent in the third renewal, decreasing, however, 
to 3°03 in the fourth, 

5. The Influence of Prolonged Covering is to increase 
the amount of alkaloids, but analysis shows that it 
is a mistake to keep the covering on longer than 
three years; after that there is a decrease. 

Mr. Hooper concluded his paper by the following :— 


Analyses of Rarer Species of Cinchona. 
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are thus noticed in, the Pioneer:—We said the 
other day in connection with provincial excise that 
the local Government has explained to the Board of 
Revenue that. their: proposals with regard to the hemp 
plant ignore the distinction between bhang and ganja. 
‘To avoid misconception it may be useful to give the 
exact words used in the correspondence to which we 
referred. “In many districts,” wrote the Board, 
“the hemp plant (from which charas, ganja, and bhang 
are prepared) grows wild in great profusion, but is 
not known to be used for the manufacture of drugs; 
whereas in other districts, under apparently similar 
conditions, ¢.g., Farukbabad and Bahraich, large quan- 
tities of bhang are manufactured for local and ex- 
port sale. It is a question whether the time has 
not arrived for restricting the cultivation of the hemp 
plant and the manufacture of the drugs therefrom, 
as is done in Bengal and the Oentral Provinces.” 
On this the Government remarked :—“ A recommend- 
ation is made by the Fyzabad Excise Officer that 
cultivation of the hemp plant should be prohibited 
and the drug contractor empowered to destroy the 
wild plant. The Board are inclined to think that 
some aetion of this kind may now be required in 
these Provinces. But much clearer evidence as to 
the extensive culture of the hemp plant in the North- 
Western Provinces or Oudh is necessary before the 
proposal can be entertained, nor should the distinc- 
tion between bhang, ganja,and charas be overlooked. 
The former is a comparatively harmless decoction 
from the leaves of the wild hemp, which grows freely 
in many districts, which cannot be made into ganja, 
and which it would be utterly impossible to extir- 
pate by enactment. The cultivated plant from which 
ganja is made in Bengal and the Central Provinces 
requires, it is’ believed, somewhat different climatic 
conditions from those obtaining in these Provinces. 
The sole question, therefore, is whether any attempts 
to cultivate the ganja’ plant in these Provinces are 
increasing, and on this point the opinion of the 
Commissioner of Excise should be obtained.” 

The interpretation put by us on these passages 
was that the Board, through ignorance of the dis- 
tinction between the wild hemp plant, which 
produces only bhang, and the cultivated special variety 
of the. Rajshahye district from which alone gana 
is made, proposed to take measures generally against 
the hemp plant in these Provinces with the object 
of checking the internal manufacture of ganja; and 
that the Government pointed out the futility of this 
by explaining that the common wild hemp of these 
Provinces does not produce ganja. We understand, 
however, that the Board was not guilty of this lapse 
and that all it meant was that the cultivation of 
the special ganja-producing variety should be restricted. 
Our error seems to have been shared by the Govern- 
mest, for the whole gist of the remarks recorded 
by it on the Boarid’s proposal is that wild hemp 
alone is at present found to any appreciable extent 
in these Provinces, and that it is unnecessary, to 
restrict 7¢s growth or cultivation, insomuch as it does 
not produce either chwas or ganja. The misinterpret- 
ation of the Board’s meaning 1s excusable on account 
of the ambiguous wording of the passage. The open- 
ing sentences refer exclusively to the general prevalence 
of the wild plant in the province, and contain no 
allegation that the cultivation of ganja isat present 
attempted here as inthe Rajshahye district. As the 
Board wou'd not be likely to propose to restrict 
woat does not exist, it was not unnatural to attribute 
to it the intention of proceeding against the wild 
variety, the prevalence and use of which it had just 
been deploring. We are glad, however, to learn that 
this was uot the Board’s meaning, and that what 
it did wish to do was to prohibit cultivation of the 
ganja-producing variety, even though the cultivation 
as 0! yet been attempted in these Provinces and 
to be impracticable. This would indeed 
‘or oy the forelock. Wo apologise sin- 
cotsy to the Board for having imputed ignorance 
to it; bub we fail to see thab its proposal, when 
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put into clear language, has any particular meaning. 
If the authoritative accounts of ganja cultivation (such 
for instance, as are contained in the statistical history 
of Bogra or Rajshahye, or in Baboo Hem Chandra 
Kar’s report) be examined, it becomes clear that 
ganja can only be successfully produced on particular 
soils, by expensiye and special methods of cultivation, 
and by cultivators. possessing traditional knowledge 
of the habits and formation of the plant. The drug 
is obtained from the immature flowers and floral en- 
velopes of the female plant, which in the cultivated 
variety and under special conditions contain a sort 
of resinous juice. To create or increase the quantity 
of resin is the art of the ganja cultivator in Rajshahye 
and Bogra, and we can assert from personal know- 
ledge that the hereditary aptitude of the particular 
castes cultivating the plant is very marked. In the 
Doab the most that the Board can point to is an 
occasional hemp plant or two growing in a man’s 
garden, often for the sake of ornament, which in 
loose language may be said to be cultivated, but is 
to all intents and purposes the wild variety growing 
under normal conditions, which can be readily dis- 
tinguished from its congener, the cultivated plant of 
Bengal, and which will not yield marketable ganja, 
still less charas. Of the “ drugs” which the Board 
imply are made in these Provinces, the only one 
which has any real existence is bhang. This is ob- 
tained by gathering and drying the leaves of the 
common wild hemp, which the Board correctly say 
grows in profusion in the northern districts. The 
Board, however, it is understood, do not propose to 
interfere with its growth: indeed, interference with 
it would be as little feasible as interference with 
the wild datoura plant. The Board’s proposal is re- 
stricted to the few plants occasionally found within 
the enclosure of a cultivator’s garden, which will not 
yield decent ganja, and which may yield an in- 
fintesimally small amount of bhang. There may be 
some point in the proposal which has escaped our 
notice, but, as far as we understand it, it seems un- 
called for by the present conditions under which hemp 
grows in these Provinces. Wee Deus intersit nist 
nodus vindice dignus. The knot in the present case 
is almost too small to be seen, } 
> 
THE CHINESE FAN PALM (LIVISTONA 
SINENSIS) AND ITS USES. 


In the report of the superintendent of the Botanical 
and Afforestation Department of Hong Kong for 
1886, the following interesting facts are given on the 
cultivation of the Chinese Fan palm (Livistona smensis, 
Mart.), for the manufacture of fans. ; 

The Rev. B. C. Henry, who has travelled much in 
the Kivangtung province, says in his book “Ling 
Nam,” that the palm district extends about twenty 
miles from east to west, and ten miles from north to 
south. It appears that fan palm cultivation is con- 
fined to the San Ui district. In reference to this, 
Mr. Henry says “That the limitation of this industry 
is a matter of necessity and not of choice, is proved 
by attempts made at various times to cultivate the 
palm in other places, attempts that have always re- 
sulted in failure.” . 

Judging from the appearance of the country in 
travelling through the delta, the reputed failure of the 
palm when its cultivation has been attempted in 
other places than the Sin Ui district could scarcely 
beattributed to soil, as everywhere this had much 
the same appearance of riciness and constituency. 
Knowing the immense influence which winds have 
on the growth and success of not only delicate plants, 
but also on the hardiest of trees, it is possible that 
the uninterrupted sweep of certain winds over the 
flat land of the delt:, combined with some other 
minor uncongenial circumstances, may be the cause 
of the failure of the palm for commercial purposes. 
The San Ui district is protected by lofty hills to the 
north and westward, which possibly afford the con- 
ditions of shelter that the palm requires for the 
development of perfect leaves suitable for the manu- 
tacture of fans. rah 
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The palm plantations are situated on flat alluvia 
lands, about six to ten feet above the water of the 
rivers, and creeks which run through the delta, and 
they are intersected with numerous open canals or 
ditches four feet wide or more, for carrying off the 
surplus water in the rainy season, and for retaining 
it, by means of wooden sluices fixed on the banks 
which surround the plantations or fields for purposes 
of irrigation. 

The land is not wholly given up to palm cultivation, 
but other crops, a8 bananas, plantains, papays, 
oranges, peaches, ginger, betel-pepper plant, and 
various vegetables occupy shares of the ground. 

The cultivation of the palm and the manufacture 
of fans from its leaves is a most important industry. 
According to Mr. Henry, the manufacture of the 
fans after the leaves have been cut gives employment 
to about one hundred firms, and from ten to twenty 
thousand people. When the plantations are made, 
the young seedlings are placed at various distances 
apart, in order that different kinds of leaves, which 
are produced from plants growing at close and wider 
distances asunder, may be obtained for the manu- 
facture of fans, for which thick or thip, or large or 
small leaves are required. 

“he most perfect plantation which I saw was about 
half a mile in length, and about a quarter of a mile 
in width. It was drained by means of open canals 
as above described. The main body of plants were 
in perfectly straight rows, and they were exactly 4 
feet 4 inches apart; the stems were from 2 feet to 
4 feet high, and they bore about six fully developed and 
perfect leaves, the pelicles (stems) of which were 5 
feet long, and the blade or leaf itself 3 feet long. 
Next to, and surreunding the main body of palms, 
about 100 feet wide of smaller palms, which were 
growing at only 2 feet from each other. The stems 
were but 1 foot high, they bore the same number of 
leaves (six) asthe other plants, but, unlike them, half 
the number of leaves were bad. The leaves and their 
stems were each 1 foot shorter than those on the 
larger plants, and the pelicles were much more 
slender, Outside of this belt, and on the extreme 
margin of the plantation, there was a second belt 
which, however, was very narrow. It consisted of 
only three rows of palms, the plants being very close 
together, only 1 foot 4 inches apart. None of the 
leaves on this belt appeared good enough for fan 
manufacture. ¢ 

“ The inner belt cf plants was intended, by reason of 
thicker planting, to serve as a screen to protect the 
main plantation from the damaging effects of winds, 
while at the same time it affords finer leaves for 
smaller fans. The marginal and closely planted belt 
was placed on the river bank to serve as a fence to 
keep intruders out of the plantation. For this pur- 
pote the palm, while in a young state, and when planted 
together, is well adapted; the spines on the pelioles 
presonting a barrier sufficiently offensive to the bare, 
stockingless, and shoeless legs and feet of the Ohinese 
cooly. The long, straight vistas, the regularity of 
the planting, and the canopy of the verdant leaves 
overhead, produce on the visitor a delightful impression 
which is worth travelling some distance to experience. 

“Other plantations contained palms of all ages. 
Some had trees upwards of a hundred years old, 
according to the assertions of natives, but these plant- 
ations always contained trees of mixed ages, young 
plants having been constantly added to take the place 
of older ones as they died out, or were blown down 
by winds. The old trees were always of a very 
stunted appearance, a condition which would naturally 
ensue from the continued lopping of its leaves. A 
parasitical fungus or lichen covered these old trunks, 
and gave them the appearance of having been white- 
washed. The tallest trees seen were only about twelve 
feet high, but they were said to be upwards of a 
hundred years old. The leaves on these old trees are 
larger and stouter than those on young plants, and 
the stems of the leaves are only about a foot long. 
The palm begins to yield leavos suitable for fans 
when it is about six years old. The first cutting of 
leuves takes place early in the year, and the leaves 
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which are somewhat damaged by the winterly winds 
and consequently of inferior quality, are used for 
thatch in the construction of the ‘ matsheds’ which 
are too extensively used for temporary purposes in 
China, 

* Leaves for fan making are obtained in April, one, 
two, or three leaves being taken from each plant, and 
the process is continued each month until November, 
when, I was informed, cutting is discontinued for 
a few months, The leaves are taken from the plant- 
ations to a clear space covered with short grass tarf. 
Here each leaf has a thin piece of bamboo placed 
across the blade where it is joined on the stem. Hach 
ead of the bamboo is secured in its place by the loose 
end of a segment of the leaf being dexterously bound 
round it. The bamboo prevents the leaf curling up 
while it is drying. The leaves are then laid out singly 
on the turf to dry in the sun, and collected and 
stacked at night. ‘lhe process is continued daily until 
the leaves are quite dry, when they are either sent 
off direct to the town tobe made into fans, or they 
are stacked for a time until the manufacturers are 
ready to receive them.” 

The manufactory of the fans is carried on chiefly 
in the town of the San Ui, but there are also some 
establishments in the country where this is done. 
The dried leaves are subjected to a process of blauch- 
ing by means of sulphur. They are then straightened 
and rendered shapely by being held and manipulated 
over a charcoal fire. The operator, as he fitiishes the 
faus, places them one by one on each other, making 
a heap on the floor; the heap is firmly pressed down 
by the weight of the operator, who stauds on a board 
placed on top of the heap while he is working at 
succeeding fans. When a heap of twenty or thirty 
fans have been thus treated, they are removed, and 
another series is begun. The next process is sewing 
on the bindings at the edge of the fans, this is done 
by women and children, chiefly at their own homes, 
and the fans returned, when finished, to the manu- 
facturer. The more expensive fitting of horn and 
bamboo handles is done at Oanton. The portion of 
the stalls which is not required as a handle for the 
fan is not wasted; if is composed of a fibrous 
material that is utilised in making short lengths of 
rope used as slings to suspend baskets from carrying 
poles. Around the stem, as bases of the leaf stalks, 
there is a quantity of fibrous substance, somewhat 
resembling coir fibre; this is carefully collected, and 
also used for making ropes.—Journal of the Society 
of Arts. 

EE 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE CASTOR OIL 
PLANT.* . 

According to a common saying the castor oil plant 
can be grown wherever Indian corn will grow. Yet 
this saying does not quite correspond with the facts, 
because, while it may accompany corn northwards 
as ap ornamental plant, if the locality is favourable, 
its profitable cultivation is only possible in certain 
yones. Inthe United States, for instance, the northern 
limit is about the middle of Iowa, and as far as altitude 
is concerned, the castor oil shrub remains from 
2000 to 3000 feet below the level at which corn may still 
be raised. The castor oil plant is not a food-plant 
like corn; its only value lies in its yield of oil; 
and the warmer its place of growth the more oil 
will it yield. Hence it would be folly to expect 
large profits (if any at all) from the cultivation 
of the castor oil plant in unsuitable localities. 

The question of the applicability of any given local- 
ity for this cultivation, however, depends for answer 
upon still other conditions, besides atmospheric temper- 
ature. It is necessary to take into account the avail- 
able moisture. Ip many parts of the sub-tropical 
zone the coldest period arrives at the close of the 
rainy season, which corresponds to the winter. This 
cold period must be allowed to elapse completely 


* Extract from ‘Die Tropische Agriculture. Ein 
Handbuch fiir Pflanzer and Kaufleute,’ von Heinrich 
Semler in San Francisco, Vol. Il., Svo, Wismar, 1587. 
From the American Druggist, Jane, 


before sowing can take place. For neither corn nor 
the castor oil shrub can stand the slightest frost, 
and their seed rot in the ground unless the latter 
is thoroughly warm. This condition is not fulfilled 
until after the rainy season is over. Of course, 
where natural rainfall is defective, artificial irrig- 
ation may be used, but this is never as effective as 
the former. 

Before starting any plantation of the castor oil 
plant, the amount of available moisture, either natural 
or artificial, must be thoroughly studied. 

The castor oil plant requires a very rich soil, if it 
is to yield an ample crop, as may be seen from the 
following composition of the ash of the seeds:— 


Lime ae ma 88°38 
Magnesia nag wae es 7°33 
Oxide of iron ster on on 0°89 
Phosphoric acid ... “8 355 38°65 
Sulphuric acid 7 (2°21 
Chlorine ee 0°89 
Potassa oe sar of 29°52 
Soda 9) eee a00 8:75 

100-00 


Attention is called to the large amount of potassa, 
and particularly to the extraordinarily high percentage 
of phosphoric acid. The plant also requires a copious 
supply of nitrogen. Unless the cultivation is started 
on virgin soil manuring can scarcely be avoided, 
though it would be useless to expect everything from 
artificial enrichment of the soil. The latter must be 
naturally adapted to it. It must, besides, be neither 
too loose nor too dense; neither stiff clay nor loose 
sand answers the purpose. A clayey-sand or sandy- 
clay bottom or alluvial ground is most conducive, 
provided it is of sufficient depth and porosity. 

While it would be the most rational method to ascert- 
ain the capabilities and requirements of a soil by a 
chemical analysis of it, made from time to time— 
and this should be done if at all possible—yet in 
many cases this will be impracticable. It is, therefore, 
of advantage to know a manuring compound which 
is likely to furnish all the required constituents, 
without doing harm by the presence of one or another 
in excess. Such a compound is produced by a 
mixture of 


Cotton seed cot 750 parts. 
Stable manure ... 750 4, 
Superphosphates ... 500 ,, 


If cotton seed cannot be obtained, the following 
may be used:— 


Cotton seed meal... 500 parts. 
Stable manure ... 1000 ,, 
Superphosphate ... 500 ,, 


These substances are to be made into a heap under 
cover, and to be thoroughly moistened, in order to 
prevent overheating and to promote fermentation. 
After six weeks the mixture may be applied to the 
fields, from 1080 to 3000 pounds per acre, according as 
may be required. The soil must be turned deep as 
the roots of the shrub penetrate to a considerable depth. 

When the soil has been pruperly prepared sowing 
may commence. This should be done in the begin- 
ning of the rainy season, except where frosts are to 
be expected near its end, in which case the beginning 
of the hot season must be awaited. The next question 
to be decided is which variety is most suitable for 
the locality. If the common species be employed, 
which usually grows to the height of about 8 feet 
in the sub-tropics, the plants must be placed at 
intervals of 4 feet in all directions. Under the tropics 
the shrub grows 2 or 3 feet higher; the distance 
here must be 5 feet. If a still higher variety is 
chosen (such as Ricinus sanguineus), the distance 
should be extended to 8 feet. 

In planting out on a large field, supposing the dis- 
tance between the plants is determined at 5 feet, it 
is advisable to leave a space of 7 feet after every 
five rows of 5 feet apart, but only in one direction, 
This wider passage facilitates the harvesting. 

The sced-beans are soaked for twelve hours in 
luke-warm water, then laid in pairs in the market 
places, and covered with earth 1 inch high. Ags 
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soon as the plants are 3 to 5 inches high, the weaker 
of the two plantlets is pulled out at every place. 
Sometimes four beans are planted at a time, and 
the two weakest ones pulled out, but this is not to 
be recommended. If economy of space is necessary, 
it is better to put the plants closer together, rather 
than to duplicate them in one place, 


The field requires only a repeated loosening of the 
soil with the cultivator, not with the plough, as 
this penetrates too deep and injures the roots. Hence 
even the cultivator must be adjusted at a rather 
slight depth. How often this operation should be 
performed depends on the weather. Four repetitions 
are usually sufficient. Of course, the soil in the 
immediate vicinity of the plant must be loosened 
with the hoe or rake. 


So far as known to the author, the castor oil plant 


‘is only attacked by one insect, the same as infests 


the tobacco plant; all other insects shun it. In fact, 
the presence of the shrub appears to be a good agent 
to repel insects of all kinds. For this reason, probably, 
it is customary in some tropical districts to surround 
the field with several rows of castor oil plants, a 
practice that appears to deserve imitation. 

When the pods ripen, they turn brown, hard and 
brittle, and begin to burst. All pods do not ripen on 
the plant at the same time, but the ripening process 
proceeds from below upwards. Hence the harvest- 
ing must be done in several instalments. For this 
purpose it is quite cnstomary to use a sort of sled, 
drawn by a docile horse or other animal, which is 
guided through the wider passages of the field, while 
the ripe capsules are collected at either side of it 
and thrown into the box of the sled. A smooth 
ground is previously prepared at a suitable place in 
the neighbourhood, and surrounded by a board fence 
4to 5 feet high. Upon this place, which must be ex- 
posed the greater part of the day to the hot rays of 
the sun, the capsnles are piled to a depth of 3 te 4 
inches, and turned over with a shovel oneée each day. 
With favourable weather, the capsules burst completely 
in four or five days. In order to separate still adher- 
ing seeds, a very light roller, drawn by an vnshod 
horse, is rolled several times over the ground, the 
capsules being turned over before each new circuit. 

The capsules and beans are then put in one heap, 
and the latter separated from the former by a win- 
nower or by means of throwing with a shovel. 

The ground having been cleared, it is ready for 
the next crop, and this is continued until the harvest 
is over. The shrubs are then cut down and put in 
the compost heap. 

The clean beans are finally put in bags, and sold 
to the miller. 

In the East Indies the oil is extracted by crushing 
the beans between two rollers, the mass is packed 
into hempen sacks, and expressed by a screw-press. 
The oil is mixed with water, and the latter raised 
to boiling. This causes the impurities to rise to the 
top. The oil is next strained, bleached by exposure 
to the suv, and transferred into casks. In Oudh, 
the crushed beans are boiled with water, and the 
oil which rises to the surface gradually dipped off. 


In the United States, the usual process followed is 
to expose the beans in an oven for an hour to a dry 
heat, which has beep found to facilitate the extraction 
of the oil. They are next transferred (in bags) to a 
strong screw-press, aud the oil, as it runs out, imme- 
diately mixed with an equal measure of water. 
The mixture is boiled for an hour, which causes 
the coagulation and separation of the albuminoids con- 
tained in the oi]. After cooling, the oil is drawn 
off and transferred to large zine tanks, in which it 
remains eight hours. Finally, it is exposed to the 
sua to bleach. One hundred pounds of beans yield 
about 18 quarts of oil. The finest oil is obtained 
by a process, which, according to the author, is only 
partially known, The beans are first passed through 
rollers in which their peel or skin is taken off, which 
contains an oil of disagreeable taste. They are then 
crushed, and either cold-pressed or extracted with 
alcohol. The oil is finally purified by contact with 
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acids, and the final product is a fine, clear, nearly 
colourless oil, almost devoid of odour and taste.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
CATHA LEAVES. 
BY PROFESSOR PLUCKIGER AND J. BE, GEROCK. 

Catha edulis, Vor:\al, is a glabrous tree or shrub, 
widely distributed in the interior of eastern Africa 
from Ayssinia to Port Natal * which appears also to be 
largely cultivated throughout those regions as wellas 
in the southern districts of Arabia. 

The first scientific notice of catha is due to the Swedish 
botanist Peter Forskal who died in Arabia, in July, 
1768, after having explored the flora of that country 
and lower Egypt. ‘The statement referring to Oatha 
will be found in the ‘Ilora Aegyptiaco-arabica,’ Hav- 
niae, 1775, p. 63, edited by Carsten Niebuhr. 

Tho short account of Porskal is as follows :— 

“Catha. Arbor. Rami alterni, axillares; ramuli 
virides, annui, articulati. olia bipoll. ovato-lanceolata, 
serrata, glabra, plana, nitida, patentia, rigida, opposita; 
in ramis magnis alterna. Petiolus superne planus, 
brevis . . . Pericarpium, capsula oblongo-cylind- 
rica, trilocularis, monosperma in quovis loculo. 

“ Arab. ‘Gat’ vel ‘Kat.’ 

“In Yemen colitur iisdem hortis cum caffea. 
ibus  plantatur. 

“Arabes folia avide edunt, multum earum_ vires 
venditantes, qui copiosins comederit, vel totam vigilet 
nocteza ; asseverant quoque pestem ea loca non in- 
trare, ubi haee colitur arbor: et hominem ramum 
cathie in sinu gestantem, tuto posse inter infectos 
peste versari. Gustus tamen foliorum tantam virtutem 
indicare non videtur.” 

Catha edulis is now the prevailing name, although 
we are not aware of Forskal’s having bestowed it 
on the plant, which was described by Richard under 
the name of Catha Forskalii. The specific name of 
‘edulis’ would appear to be partly due to Vahl, 
who termed the plant Celustrus edulis in his ‘Sym- 
bolw botanicw,’ i. (Hayniae, 1790), 21. 

According to Bentham and Hooker, ‘Genera Plant- 
arum,’ i. (1862—1867) 361, there is but one species 
known of the genus Cutha; the same is Baillon’s 
Opinion in his ‘ Dictionnaire de Botanique,’ vol ii., 
p. 655. So we may quote the diagnosis of the 
former work as an excellent diagnosis of the 
plant :— : 

* Calyx 5-lobus, parvus. Betala 5, erecto-patentia. 
Stamina 5, margini disci inserta, filamentis subulatis ; 
antherae late didymae. Discus tenuis, margine undu- 
lato. Ovarium ovoideum, disco immersum, liberum, 
8-loculare ; stylus brevis, crassus, stigmatilus 3 brevibus, 
liberis vy. basi connatis; ovula in loculis gemina, e basi 
erecta. Oapsula lineari-oblonga, 3-gona, loculicide 3-val- 
vis, 1-3-sperma, septis medic incrassatis. Semina imma- 
tura medio septo hilo lato affixa, compressa, testa minute 
tuberculata, foramine dilatato infero. Frutex glaber- 
rimus, ramulis cinereis. Folia opposita, petiolata, 
lanceolata, coriacea, grosse serrata. Stipulae e ciliis 
MISUDE ech y oe) 

Among modern travellers who became acquainted 
with kat in its native countries we may quote the 
following :— 

P. W. Botta,f in 1837, found catha much in use, 
and largely and most carefully cultivated in the 
mountains of south-western Yemen, in the mountainous 
district of Saber, between 13° and 14° N. lat, Botta 
was presented by one of the Sheikhs of the country 
with a bundle of branches of kat, according to the 
rules of politeness of that people. He ascertained 
that the leaves when chewed bal an agreeable, ex- 
citing action, which imparted the desire to spend the 
night rather in quiet conversation than sleeping. Botta 
expressly states that he thought extremely pleasant 
that kind of excitation and the lovely dreams pro- 
voked by the use of kat. He gives an account of 
its virtues much reminding those of coca le aves: in 


Stipit- 


® Oliver, ‘Flora of Tropical Africa,’ i., 364. 
| * Relation d'un voyage dans l’'¥émen, entrepris en 
73. Paris, 1841, pp. 45, 54, 99. 


Yemen kat affords the same relief, chiefly to messen- 
gers while on hard journeys, as coca does in the Cordi- 
lleras. 

Every visitor being presented, in good houses, with 
twigs of kat, chews the leaves and throws on the 
floor of the reception room not only the stalks, 
but also these parts of the leaves which he has not 
swallowed. Botta, nevertheless, speaks in high terms 
of the green bundles of catha and their agreeable 
smell; he says that the leaves are strongly inebri- 
ating when freshly cut, but the intoxication does 
not last for a long time. 

In the ‘Flora’ ot Regensburg, xxiv., part 2 
(1841), p. 662, Ch. I’. Hochstetter, describing some 
new Atrican genera, suppose kat to belong to an 
undescribed plant, and, therefore, mentioned it 
under the name of Trigonotheca serrata in the fsllow- 
ing terms ;— 


“Vrutex foliis oppositis simplicibus lanceolatis 
in petiolum brevem attenuatis obtuse serratis glaber- 
rimis luridis discoloribus.... . Colitur ad oppidum 


vel pagum Abba Gerima, prope Adaua et‘in provincia 
Schiré nomine abyssinico 'schat, folia crude a Muham- 
medanis comeduntur et infusione aque ferventis potum 
sapidum Theae instar praebent.” 

In his exploration of Abyssinia and Shoa, Major, 
Harris,* 1841-1843, repeatedly met with khat (chaat) 
or kath. He stated that the shrub or little tree, 
not exceeding 12 feet in height, was extensively 
cultivated in Shoa and the neighbouring countries 
ot Kat and Kaffa (about 5° to 10° N. lat.), although 
it is indigenous in the western mountains, in a region 
of from 5000 to 8000 feet above the level of the sea, 
where the temperature, on an average, varies from 
about 15° to 16° (60° F.) The leaves of the kat 
are either chewed by the people or _ boiled 
with milk or water so as to take the infusion. + 
They also make a drink of it by adding honey ; it 
is bitter and stimulating, and prevents sleeping if 
taken in excess. 

In Abyssinia catha was again met with by the French 
expedition of Lefebvre, Petit et Quartin-Dillon, 1$39- 
1843. The botanic results of that expedition being edit- 
ed by A. Richard, this botanist devoted a page to Catha 
Forskalvi, as he termed the tree, in the ‘Partie Botan- 
ique,’ tome iv. (Paris, 1847), 134. Among synonyms bes- 
towed upon Forskal’s catha, Hochstetter’s name of T'rigo- 
notiecw is shown by Richard to be due solely to the 
author’s not having been aware of Forskal’s de- 
scription. 

We need borrow only the following lines from 
Richard :— 

.. .. fol. opposit, rarius alternis. .. . Orescit ad 
pagum Abba-Gerima, prope Adaua, ubi colitur (Quartin- 
Dillon et Schimper), et in provincia Ohoa (Ant. 
Petit et Rocher d’Héricourt) 

“Nomina vernacula, Tschut, Tohat, Tohat.” 

In another Trench account of Abyssinia, a few 
years later, kat will be found under the name of 
Celastrus Tsaad, Ferret et Galinier; the tree is in fact 
closely allied to Celastrus as already noticed by Vahl. 
The following account in the botanical results of that 
expedition! is of some interest :— 

“Grand arbrisseau qui est appelé Tchaad, cultivé 
i Abbagarina et dans le Ohiré. Les Mahométans, 
comme & Moka, mangent les feuilles crues ce qui 
les enivre légérement. Les feuilles, préparées ad la 
maniére du thé, donnent une infusion assez agréable 
i boire,” 


*‘The Highlands of Ethiopia and Embassy to 
Shoa.’ By Major W. Cornwallis Harris, of the Hon. 
KE. I. Comp. Engineers. London, 1844. We have 
before us only the excellent German translation by 
K(arl) von Killinger), 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1845-1846. 
The short remarks on kat will be found in vol. ii., 
p. 300, and in the Appendix, pp. 34 and 174. 

t In a short notice of the British Vice-Oonsul at 
Hodeidah, Pharm. Jowrn., xvii. (1887), 656, it is ex- 
pressly stated that the Arabs do not make a decoction 
from kat. 

{ Ferret et Galinier, ‘Voyage en Abyssinio,’ iii. 
1847), 109, 
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‘Les feuilles du sommet des rameaux sont parfaite- 
ment opposées, un trés-léger bourrelet transversad 
passe du pétiole d’un coté du remeau au _pétiole 
de Vautre coté. La base des rameaux offre des 
feuilles, alternes, ordinairement assez rapprochées, 
deux par deux, pour faire voir que cette disposition 
nest qu’un déplacement.” 

We have been also informed recently (June, 1887), 
by Dr. Anton Stecker, that he saw stately trees of 
catha near kérata on the lake of Tana, Abyssinia. 
And again, another highly competent authority, Dr. 
E. Glaser, now (June, 1887) at Prague, tells us that 
the plant is termed Kat in Southern Arabia, Tsat 
or Tschat in the Abyssinian idiom of Amhara. In 
the countries on the lake of Tana, they call it also 
Kut es Salihin. In a letter to Professor HKuting of 
Strassburg, Dr. Glaser states that in Abyssinia the 
area of catha is limited to those districts south of 
the lake of Tsana. The most northern region where 
catha is to be met with in Arabia is apparently a 
place north of Sana; it succeeds best in the valleys 
of ’Uppas and ’Afis, south of Sana, as well as in 
the mountains of Yemen at elevations ranging from 
2200 to 2400 feet. 

In Abyssinia they chew the young leaves of catha, 
either fresh or dried, or they use their infusion sweet- 
ened by means of honey. According to Dr. Stecker, 
only the Mahometans chew the drug; he is of 
opinion that the plant was taken to Yemen by the 
Mahometans of South Abyssinia. 

In 1859 James Vaughan, Assistant Surgeon, Civil 
and Port Surgeon at Aden, mentioned kat among 
other drugs observed at Aden. He speaks, in the 
Pharmaceutical Journal, vol. xii. (1859, Nov. 1), p. 268, 
of the strong predilection which the Arabs have for 
kat; the quantity used in Aden alone averages about 
280 camel-loads annually. The exclusive privilege of 
selling it is farmed by the Government for 1500 
rupees per year. 

Captain Hunter, in 1877, informed one of us (F.) 
that in the previous year 1200 camel-loads of kat found 
their way to Aden, and that 8000 rupees were paid 
for the privilege of collecting duty on the commodity. 

Vaughan gives a good representation of two bundles 
of kat, viz. ““Subbare Kat.” about 6 inches (14 centi- 
metres) long, and Muktaree Kat,” about half that 
size, and states that the former is considered of 
superior quality. 

In the interior of the peninsula the use of kat 
seems not to be known. We are informed, for instance, 
by Professor Euting, that, in December, 1883, in his 
journey in Arabia, he was told at Hajel by people 
belonging to the tribe of the Kahtani that with 
them, in the Wadied Dawasir (about 19° to 22° 
N. lat. and 45° E. of Greenwich), kat chewing was 
not practised at all. 

Another of the recent explorers of the interior of 


Arabia, Dr: Glaser,on the other hand, informed Pro- ‘ 


fessor Euting, that in the valley just named, as well 
agin the Nedjran (18° N. lat), kat 7 ¢, chiefly its 
young leaves, was chewed when Dr. Glaser paid a 
visit to those regions; he himself chewed the drug, 
which, however, he never appreciated very much. 

From allthe foregoing statements,* it appears that 
catha is much appreciated in Yemen as well as in 
the interior of north-eastern Africa. In a description 
of the island of Perim, t+ in speaking about the Arabs, 
the author says:—‘t They also frequently come across 
the straits in canoes with fresh provisions of all 
kinds for sale. . .. They also sometimes bring 
the leaves of a shrub called Kdt, a drug much used 
by the Arabs and Somalis asa pleasurable excitant, 
the leaves and tender shoots being said, when chewed, 
to produce hilarity of spirits and an agreeable state 
of wakefulness.” 

Another statement t isto the effect that the leaves 


* We omit a few others of very little interest which 
are mentioned by Friedrich Tiedemann, ‘ Geschichte 
des Tabaks und anderer ahnlicher Genussmittel,’ Frank- 
furt, 1854, 429, 

+ The Geographical Magazine, November 1, 1877, p, 
291. 

t Preussisches Hanaclsarhive, 1875, ii., 404, 


are shipped at Berbera, on the Somali coast, for 
Yemen, where they find a good market; the people 
there chewing them say that they have an action 
similar to thatof opium, but milder. 

As the tree or shrub is also largely cultivated in 
the interior of southern Arabia, mostly in gardens 
along with coffee, bundles of twigs tied together with 
strips of bark find their way to Aden. The effects 
of the leaves being the same as those of strong 
Chinese green tea, a synod of learned Mussulmans 
issued a decree acknowledging that it was perfectly 
lawful to use kat, as it neither injured the health nor 
hindered the proper observance of religious duties. It 
produces wakefulness and watchfulness, so that a man 
may fulfil the duties of a sentry all night without 
a feeling of drowsiness.* 

Oatha appears to have been introduced some time ago 
in European temperate houses; in 1867, the plant 
flowering in the botanical garden of Basel, Dr. Ohrist 
availed himself of the opportunity of examining exhuast- 
ively the floral organs of catha, which he figured at 
the same time in the Archiv. der Pharmacie, vol. cxli. 
(1870), p. 67-71. In an additional note, in the same 
periodical, cciii. (1873), p. 52, Dr. Ohrist very accurately 
described the bluntly conical capsule of catha, as 
ripened in the botanical garden of Lissabon. It is 
triangular or quadrangular, having three or four de- 
hiscent valves, the whole fruit being 6 or 8-celled. 
Dr. Ohrist also pointed out the peculair form of the 
arillus in the very small seeds of catha. 

We may state here that one of us has repeatedly 
observed the living plant in the beautiful garden of 
Mr. Thomas Hanbury at La Mortola (Palazzo Orengo), 
near Mentone. The small stipules, as pointed out 
by Bentham and Hooker, 7. c., which Dr. Christ failed 
to notice in his specimens, distinctly occur in the 
shrub as growing at La Mortola. The largest leaves 
to be seen there are 11 centimetres (44 inches) in 
length by 7% centimetres (3 inches) wide; in some 
shoots they are opposite, in others alternate. We 
have branches before us showing both kinds of the 
arrangement of leaves. The petiole does not exceed 
1 centimetre in length, but usually reaches but half 
a centimetre. The margins of the leaf, on each half, 
display, in the largest leaves, about forty short blunt 
teeth, ending with a glandular organ. Perhaps these 
glands are more developed or more active in the 
East. In the fresh leaves of La Mortola we failed io 
perceiving any marked taste or aroma, whereas Botta, 
as mentioned above, alluded in high terms to the 
pleasant smell and taste of kat. Forskal, on the other 
hand, was not at all aware of these virtues of the 
leaves. In Aden, as Professor Schiar, Zurich, was in- 
formed by Mr. Escher, a correspondent of his anti- 
aphrodisiac powers are now attributed to catha. 

It would appear that the climate and soil of Mr. 
Hanbury’s estate at La Mortola, on the Mediterranean, 
are very congenial to catha; it has been most luxuriant- 
ly growing and flowering there for nearly twenty 
years, forming a few slender bushes 6 metres \ about 
18 feet) high; the largest stem is 21 centimetres im 
circumference (nearly 3 inches in diameter ) at a dis- 
tance of 10 centimetres from the earth. One of us 
collected there, in April, some flowering branches. 
Mr. Hanbury says it is in flower for months in the 
winter and spring, yet it has never fruited with him. 
It was introduced in that garden by the late Daniel 
Hanbury in 1868, as we are kindly informed by his 
brother, Mr. Thomas Hanbury. 

The fine plate, No. 30, of Richard’s ‘ Botantical 
Atlas’ to Lefebvre, Petit of Quartin-Dillon’s Voyage 
en Abyssinie,’ gives an excellent figure of catha. 
The identity of the Mortola plant is, therefore, un- 
questionable; still we never met there with so narrow 


* Pharm. Journ., xiii. (1883), 840, from Produce 
Markets Review, March 24, 1883. An abstract will 
also befoundin Just’s Botanischer Jahresbericht, 1883, 
p. 396. No, 61, as well as in the ‘ Year-Book of Pharm- 
acy, 1883, p. 219. The same statements also occur 
in Oaptain Hunter’s ‘ Account of British Settlement of 
Aden in Arabia,’ London, 1877, p- 139. All this second- — 
hand historical information is due to the writings of Sil- _ 
vestre de Sacy and d’ Herbelot. 
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leaves (14 millimotres, little more than half an 
inch), Such a striking difference may explain that, 
for instance, at Harrar there are no less than four 
varieties of kat in the market.* ‘The leaves we re- 
ceived from Aden may be said to range between 
Richard’s figure and the Mortola plant as regards their 
average size, answering to the figure of “ Subbare kat” 
of Vaughan’s paper. It is, on the whole, quite natural, 
that a shrub or tree which is so widely distributed 
and so extensively cultivated should accordingly dis- 
play considerable variations. 

The leaves of catha are leathery, of a dull shining 
green on the upper surface, paler beneath, entirely 
glabrous and traversed by a reddish midrib giving off a 
system of veins running towards the edges and the apex 
without exhibiting any remarkable peculiarity. The 
same applies to the anatomical structure of the leaf. 
The transverse section shows the usual structural 
elements as met with in many other leaves, without 
any peculiar feature. The leaves belong to that class 
provided with but one layer of ‘“palissade cells” 
within the epidermis of the upper surface; in catha 
that layer is built up of a double row of those 
vertical, elongated “palissade cells.” 

There is no evidence of catha having been used in 
ancient times; no mention of the leaves is met with 
in the great Oyclopadia of Ibn Baitar, written about 
A. p. 1240. We are informed by Professor Noldeke, 
that, according to S. de Sacy’s ‘Chrestomathie arabe.’ 
2nd edition, i, 462 Abdalkadir, an author of the 
sixteenth century, stated that in Yemen they used 
«Kafta”? long before they indulged in coffee. The 
latter was resorted to in Aden when in the time of 
Dhabhani, in the fifteeenth century, kafta had become 
a rare article, kafta, says Abdakadir, being the same 
as kat, a stimulating, not inebriating drink, which is 
consequently permitted like coffee. Kat would appear 
to mean the leaves, kafta the drink, 

Similar statements will be found in D’Herbelot, 
* Bibliothéque orientale,’ i. (a Haye, 1777), 461, under 
the article ‘‘ Oahnah,’’ ¢ 

All the above statements concur in attributing emin- 
ent powers to kat, which would seem to be possibly 
due to caffeine. 

Attfield failed in discovering caffeine in the leaves 
of catha (Pharm Journ., vi., 1865, p. 400), and one 
of us§ likewise ascertained that they do not con- 
tain that substance. ‘he absence of caffeine was 
again proved, .Pharim. Journ, xvii. (1887), 1009, by 
Dr. Paul. 

Professor ©, Schorlemmer, I’, R. S., also devoted 
an interesting note|| to the leaves of caffea, thea 
and catha as grown in the temperate house at Kew 
Gardens. He ascertained the presence of caffeine in 
the cultivated leaves of Caffea arabica, Caffea laurina 
(none in those of Caffea liberica), Uhea viridis and 
Thea assamica, but failed in discovering caffeine, both 
in the fresh leaves as well as in old ones from the 
museum, ef Catha edulis. Professor Schorlemmer 
only isolated from cutha a minute quantity of a kind 
of sugar, apparently mannite. 

Our friend, Professor Schiir, Ziirich, afforded us the 
opportunity of examining some bundles of kat twigs 
of the best quality obtainable at Aden. They were 
about from 15 to 20 centimetres (4 to 6 inches) in 


* Paulitschke. Petermann’s ‘ Geogr. Mitteilungen,’ 
xxxi. (1885), 465. Hunter, ‘ Account of the Brit. Settle- 
ment of Aden,’ p. 141, also mentions Sabrai kit and 
Makhtrai kit, from the districts in which they are pro- 
duced; the latter fetching the lower price. The two 
varieties are evidently those figured by Vaughan, /.c. 

+ See Fliickiger und Tschireh, ‘Grundlagen der 
Pharmakognosie,’ Berlin 1885, pages 162 (fig. 96). 183 
(fig. 127), 184 (fig. 128), 185 (fig. 129); or English 
translation, by Power ; New York, William Wood and 
Co:, 1887, pages 186, 210, 211, 212, the figures just 
alluded to. 

{ Abstracted by the late Daniel Hanbury in his 
notes to Vaughan’s paper, ’iarm, Journ., xii. (1852), 
270. 

§Fluckiger Archiv. der Pharmacie, vol. ex. (1870), 72, 

|| Chemical News, vol. xlviii. (Nov. 9; 1883), 225, 


length, each of them provided with about twenty leaves 


of average size, ‘The leaves alone were powdered, 
and the powder, 1300 grams (nearly 3 lb.), gently 
warmed with 5 litres (1-10 gallon) of water contain- 
ing 10 grams of oxalic acid (nearly one-third of an 
ounce). After a few hours the whole was packed into 
a percolator and the liquid drawn off the next day. 
The washings and the percolate were concentrated to 
the volume of 2 litres, and mixed with half the amount 
of quicklime which would have been required for 
saturating the oxalic acid employed. Then the brown- 
ish-green liquid was allowed to stand for some hours ; 
it then became clear, and was evaporated to half its 
volume. On saturating it with caustic lye ina good 
excess it turned dark brown. We immediately exhaust- 
ed it by shaking it repeatedly with light’ petroleum, 
boiling point from 30° to 65° O. (86% to 149° F), 
The petroleum was distilled off for the most part, and 
the remaining liquid, about 100 c. ¢., shaken with five 
consecutive portions of dilute hydrochloric acid. On 
saturating the clear acid solution with an excess of 
caustic lye it became milky. By repeatedly shak- 
ing the turbid liquid with ether it at last be- 
came clear. 

The ether, allowed to evaporate in the cold, afford- 
eda trifling quantity, say 0°5 gram, of a thickish oily 
yellowish matter, which readily dissolved in dilute 
acetic acid, this solution giving with iodated iodide 
of potassium or iodohydrargyrate of potassium precipit- 
ates which are characteristic for alkaloids, 

No trace of crystallization appeared in the residue 
from the ethereal solution, even after several days’ 
standing at a low temperature. This alkaloid, the 
small amount of which did not allow of any further 
purification, readily dissolved in water, and this solut- 
ion reddened test-paper impregnated with phenol- 
phthalein, The red colour soondisappeared from the pa- 
per, probably due to the evaporation of the alkaloid. 
When the alkaloid, which might be termed katine, 
was treated with dilute acetic acid, a very trifling resi- 
due remained undissolved. The clear filtrate, care- 
fully evaporated over concentrated sulphuric acid, 
yielded a decidedly crystalline acetate of katine. Its 
aqueous solution was not precipitated by tannic or 
picric acid, nor by chloride of platinum. 

We also expressly ascertained that no caffeine was 
present in our “katine,” which, in all probabilty, will 
prove to be a liquid when perfectly pure, 

An epitome of this paper was read by Mr. Naylor. 

The President, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
authors, said that doubtless these catha leaves were 
used as coca leaves for the purposes of preventing 
exhaustion, 

The vote of thanks to the authors was carried unani- 
mously.— Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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Pro v. MAnarta.—Residents in the Western States 
of America and other regions where intermittents and 
similar diseases result from malaria state that a 
regular supply of ripe, home-grown fruit is almost a 
preventive. Wat the fruit only when fully ripe, and 
only moderate quantities ata time.—J/ndian Gardener. 

Tre New Ferrinissk.—The Thomas-Gilchrist process 
of steel-making is daily proving an increased source 
of wealth to the Mnglish iron-making districts whose 
ores are of a phosphoric nature. The employment of 
the waste slag produced from the basic converters in 
the course of manufacture in agricultural fertilising 
is proving very successful. Those chemical elements 
which, if present in excess, are productive of much 
loss to the steelmaster are invaluable to the farming 
community. The Staffordshire Steel and Ingot Iron 
Company, at their works at Bilston, are experienc- 
ing such a good demand for the basic manure that 
they have made arrangements for doubling their 
present grinding plant. The Company are now manu- 
facturing 100 tons of the finest ground steel manure 
per week, and if their capacity were sufficient they 
might have orders in hand for 2,000 tons ahead. 
~Chemist and Druggist, 
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A New VeGETAsLe Fire, called Gemoétic, hitherto 
little known in Europe, is now being imported into 
Rotterdam from Celebes. Various attempts have 
been made, without success, to apply this sub- 
stance to the manufacture of cordage. It is prin- 
cipally used at present for stuffing furniture and 
saddlery.—Straits Times. [The fibre of the gomuti 
palm is by no means a‘ new’ one.—Ep.] 


PRITCHARDIA THURSTONI.—This is a new Fan Palm, 
discovered in the Fiji Islands by the Governor, and 
illustrated and described by Dr. Drude in the Gar- 
tenflora for September, in conjunction with Baron 
Von Mueller. The tall cylindric unarmed stem 
bears a crown of roundish plicate leaves, from whose 
axils project long slender stalks like fishing-rods, 
bearing a thyrse-like inflorescence at the extremity.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


CincHonA Bark Usrep As FuEL at Last.—We hear 
that a large mill in Colombo has actually used a lot 
of twig cinchona bark as fuel for its engines, so 
that a remark made in our columns some time ago 
has come literally true. At the present moment 
twigs cannot be parted with at 1 cent a lb.,and, if 
planters have any with Colombo agents, it might be 
Well if they advised the latter to putit to the same 
use as the instance recorded above, provided no ac- 
count for charges was sent in.—Local “Times.” [Can 
it be true?—Ep. | 

A Giegs AND Barry Drier on Enxapuwa Esrare. 
—We hear that a Gibbs and Barry’s Drier is now in 
course of erection on Elkaduwa estate, and that Mr. 


Barry is now on his way out from home, and intends © 


to make a short stay in Ceylon, in order to push the 
Drier which bears his name. We believe the Gibbs 
and Barry drier is largely in use in India, and is 
said to do capital work. The greater the competi- 
tion amongst patentees the better it will be far 
planters, and so we welcome this last imported drier 
into the island.—Local ‘“ Times.” 

Rami—E Curture.—LThe attention of persons intend- 
ing to engage in the cultivation of ramie is called 
to the fact that the Hawaiian Legislature, at its 
session in 1886, voted the sum of $5,000 for the 
encouragement of ramie culture, to be paid to planters 
at the rate of $50 per acre, for ramie ready to be 
cleaned. A further sum of 5,000 was also voted to 
encourage the manufacture of this article, at the 
rate of $200 for each ton of cleaned fibre prepared 
for the market, at the lowest cost to the producer.— 
Planters’ Monthly. 

““ GABDENING IN Cryuon.’’—Messrs. A. M. and J. 
Ferguson of Colombo have just brought out a work 
on Gardening in Ceylon, which has every ap- 
pearance of proving serviceable to horticulturists 
in the tropics. It comprises hints on gardening 
and directions how to manage the kitchen garden 
and orchard which are full of practical inform- 
ation, The value of the work is enhanced by a 
list of vegetables, and instructions how to grew roses. 
The particulars given of the different kinds 
of vegetables, and the best way not only of 
cultivating them but also of preparing them for 
the table, bear the marks of painstaking care to 
render technical details clear and intelligible. 
Though Singapore is nearer the equator than 
Ceylon, many of the hints and directions contained 
in the work will be found useful to those who take 
an interestin gardening matters.—Straits Times. 

Tue Tra Svusscrirrion—Mr. Wm. Shake- 
speare, who not only never drank a cup of tea in 
his life, but never heard the name uttered in any 
of its forms, from Cha to Vay, andso on to Tea, 
never imagined the use which another William 
would make of his verse in an island of which 
probably Shakespeare had but the vaguest idea. 
The general impression is, we believe, that Mr, 
Rutherford is a wide-awake tea planter, but Mr. 
Wm. Mackenzie, who evidently sleeps with both 


eyes open,—one directed towards Glasgow and the. 


other to Melbourne,—modestly takes credit to him- 
self for waking Mr. Rutherford from a prolonged 
fit of somnolence to a true sense of the duty which 
Ceylon at this crisis requires of her tea-producing 
sons. Be this as it may, we trust the planters 
will be all wide-awake to their own interests in 
subseribing to the ‘“‘pushing” fund. For what says 
Mr. W. Mackenzie’s favourite source of inspiration? 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, 


OzonE FROM FLOWERS.—It is said that a “ pro- 
fessor at Pavia has discovered that ozone is generated 
in immense quantities by all plants and flowers possess- 
ing green leaves and aromatic odours. Hyacinths, 
Mignonette, Heliotrope, Lemon, Mint, Lavender, Nar- 
cissus, Oherry Laurel, and the like all throw off ozone 
largely on exposure to the sun’s rays. So powerful is 
this great atmospheric purifier, that it is the belief of 
chemists that whole districts can be redeemed from 
the deadly malaria which infests them by simply cover- 
ing them with aromatic vegetation. The bearing of this 
upon flower culture in our large citiesis also very 
important. Experiments have proved thatthe air of 
cities contains less ozone than that of the surrounding 
country, and the thickly inhabited parts of cities less 
than the more sparsely built, or than the parks and open 
squares. Plants and flowers and green trees can alone 
restore the balance.” —Journal of Horticulture. 


Fossiz Woop.—An interesting paper has been com- 
municated to one of the California scientific societies 
on the fossil wood found throughout the State. This 
silicified wood is stated to bea variety of quartz; the 
wood fibre is gradually replaced by quartz, leaving the 
form of the wood intact so much so that sections 
cut and placed under a microscope show |the character- 
istic grain of the wood, py which the genera may 
often be determined, and sometimes the species. In 
what is known as the petrified forests in Colorado, 
where are stumps of trees several feet in height and 
some 12 or 15 feet in diameter, one stump seemed 
to have been fossilized while in a charred state, and 
from it fossil charcoal was obtained. Many of the 
specimens of wood are encrusted with layers of crystal- 
lized chalcedony of an opalescent tint, so beauti- 
ful that sections have been mounted and worn as 
jewellery. In Wyoming there have been found  sec- 
tions of trees 20 inches in diameter and several feet 
in length, like hollow tubes, with the interior surface 
entirely studded with pure quartz crystals, presenting 
amost beautiful appearance.—Jndian Agriculturist. 


Docror JoHNson’s PartiALIty FoR TrA.—In his 
review of Hanway’s Tea and its Pernicious Conse- 
quences, Doctor Johnson proclaims himself as ‘a 
hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who has for 


| many years diluted his meals with only the infusion 


of this fascinating plant, whose kettle has scarcely 
time to cool, who with tea amuses the evening, 
with tea solaces the midnights, and with tea wel- 
comes the morning.” Boswell says that he sup- 


‘poses no one ever enjoyed with more relish the 


fragrant leaf than Johnson. The quantities he drank 
of it at all hours were so great that his nerves 
must haye been uncommonly strong not to have 
been extremely relaxed by such an intemperate 
use of it. It is related of him, but not by Boswell. 
that, while on his Scotch tour, the Dowager Lady 
Macleod, having repeatedly helped him until she 
had poured out sixteen cups, then asked himif a 
small basin would not be more agreeable and 
save him trouble. ‘‘I wonder, madam,’ he answered 
roughly, ‘‘why all the ladies should ask me such 
questions? Itis to save themselves trouble, madam, 
and not me.” On another occasion he said, 
“What a delightful beverage must that be that 
pleases all palates at a time when they can take 
nothing else at breakfast!’ Croker mentions that 
the doctor’s teapot held two quarts.—Indian Tea 
Gazette, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ORANGE AND 
LEMON TRADE OF INDIA, 


WITH NOTICES OF THE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES GROWN, 
CENTRES OF CULTIVATION AND MARKETS,’ 
By Brigade Surgeon EF. Bonavia, M.D., Cwil Surgeon, 
Etawah. ‘ 
(From Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety of India.) 


Under this heading will be, of course, included, not _ 


only the trade in oranges and lemons, but also in limes, 
citrons’ and pummelows. vou 
It would appear that on the North-Hastern border 
of India, there are two or three . points aty which 
oranges are grown to some extent for exportation 
to other places. Nagpore and its surrounding country 
is another centre of considerable trade in oranges. 
Delhi is another. Besides the foregoing, there does 
not appear to be any other centres of orange culti- 
vation, except for local consumption, and for export 
to the immediate surroundings of the place where 
they may be grown. Of course, each station has its 
few orchards of oranges, but these are a mere nothing 
and their produce is either locally consumed, or 
finds its way to railway stations in the vicinity ; so 
that in the orange season, a small trade is carried 
on at almost all largo railway stations. i 
Mr. G. Stevenson, Deputy Commissioner of Sylhe 
has very courteously furnished mo with the following 
statistics of the trade inthe Sylhet orange, called in 
Bengal, ‘Kamala lemboo,’ it is said, from the name 
of one of the rivers in the vicinity of which this 
orange is largely grown." 


BOAT TRAFFIC, 


Quantity in Maunds. Velue in Rs. 
1880-84 6) tgp isléend ots 20,6 cerunaatecuney DAU TaD 
1881-82 oon ev  1,46,592 “78 . not known 
TORR Mme A TOAC8) fie sie dinar «dsos B88 
1883-84 ace sevics Ayla GOD aaa fan 2,27 062 
BOGE er aie, xe | LiAGSES nacrcshs ntiean, cieel,aee 


This averaged about 1,21,095 maunds of oranges 
per annum worth from 1} to 14 lacs of Rupees, ia 
favorable years. 1,14,969 maunds of Sylhet oranges 
are said to be equal to about 8,05,360 orauges.t 

These Statistics only deal with exports to Bengal, 
and mostly to Calcutta. No account is kept of 
oranges consumed locally, and in the immediate 
surroundings of the orange groves, 

Mr. D. Anderson, officiating Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Sibsagur, Upper Assam, further states that 
this orange is ulso called “ Sunthira tenya,” and that 
the traflie is carried on first by “ Barki” boats, of 
the hill streams, and then by the larger country boats 
of the ‘Beparis,” who take the oranges to Dhaka 
and Goaslundo. From the latter they are probably 
railed to Calcutta. 

Mr. O. Brownlow, writing in the Journal of the 
Agri-Horticultnral Society of India (part 1V, new 
series, Vol. I, 1869, p. 372) on the orange groves 
of Shalla, says that in 1869, the trade of this dis- 
trict was in limestone, oranges, potatoes, Indiarub- 
ber, and other minor articles. The oranges came 
from Shalla. The orange mart was at Chattuck, on 
the south bank of the Soorma river, and directly 
opposite to the mouth of the Shalla river (# tribu- 
tary of the Soorma). The custom was to count the 
oranges in fours, and 750 fours made a ‘“ sou" of 
8,000. The prices were so much per ‘sou.’ Raia 
is injurious to the fruit when ina bulk, It then soon 
moulds and goes bad, This keeping propoerty is im- 
portant as faras the Caleutta trade is concerned; so 
that the finest oranges, with delicate thin skin, are 
mostly kept for local consumption, as they don’t bear 
transport well, Kven of the thicker-skinned ones, 
which are sent to Calcutta, a certain percentage 
rots, as they are sent in heaps in boats, No mode 


* Or; as the Secretary, A. HH. 5S. I, suggests fram 
Kumillo, the expital of Tipperah. 

+ This is the number given, but it »ppears too small. 

Nore.—Taking §,05,86) to represont the Sous’? re- 
ferred to by Mr. Brownlow, the figures would be 
441,60,500, or about 210 oranges to the maund —Liuy, 


of packing was used to prevent the oranges from 
spoiling. on the way. 

The oranges at the. ‘‘Phalli” Bazar were of in- 
ferior quality (as far as keeping properties were 
concerned), being thin and small, but of exquisite 
sweetness and flavour. They were, therefore, all 
sold locally and quickly, At the ghat, their price 
was Ks. 6 per, sou” (3,000), being less than 
the Shalla oranges, at the groves, and yet, in the 
case of the ‘‘Phalli” oranges, R6 included the labor 
of cultivation, as well as carriage, at the rate of ten 

n toa “sou.” A Khasia reckoned his labor worth 
8 annas per, diem, and as only half his day must le 
reckoned, the remaining half being occupied with 
victuals, it would appear the oranges might: be.sold 
at the ‘‘Poonjee,’ at the rate of about 15 for a 
pice.. Mostock is immediately above Shalla, at about 
1,000 feet elevation. Mr., Brownlow got very good 
oranges there, at eight for a pice. From some of 
these poonjees, as well as from the Mhowmloo valley, 
oranges are carried to Oherrapoonjee, where, when 
in season, they sell at, five to eight fora pice, and 
are of a ‘delicious thin-skinned variety, At Cherra, 
they may, be had a month or more after they are 
out of season, These late oranges, which are much 
relished by some, sell sometimes at a pice each. 

From 1869 to date, I have no other information 
about the trade in the so-called Sylhet oranges except 
that kindly sent by Mr, G. Stevenson from Sylhet. 

The latter gentleman has also kindly given me the 
hames of the varieties of. oranges cultivated in the 
Khasia Hills; they are the following :— 

Bengali names, Khasia nares. 


1: Kamala ave »» Uso Santra 
2. Nearinghi. ... U. Sim 

3. Moglai »» U; Mongar 

4, Satkara U; Kuhit 

5. Kaki ar «+ U. Yanpriang 


6. Khatajamir ... U. Komphor 

Of these, Naringhi, Kaki, and Khatajamir are sour 
and smaller than the sweet oranges, though of the 
same family. Satkara is like a citron, and is not eaten 
ripe, but is cooked green, and used as a kind of sour 
“Ohutni.’ Kamala and Moglai differ little. The rind 
of the latter is somewhat thicker, and its color lighter 
than that of the common orange, the Kamala, 

Mr, Anderson of Sibsigur, Upper Assam, mentions 
also the following varieties which grow in Assam :— 

1. Rabab Tenga. 

2, Jora Tenga. 

3. Sakla Tenga (bitter lime). 

4, Bar Tenga (big lime, not a pummelow ), and 
a Naga Tenga, grown in the Naga Hills, 1,500 feet 

igh. 

‘““Buxa Dwar” is another place where fine oranges 
are grown. I have seeu specimens of the Buxa oranges, 
kindly sent to me by the Surgeon in charge of that 
Station, at the request of Colonel Rutherford, Com- 
manding the 33rd Regiment, N, I. The Buxa oranges 
are of the Suntara race, and as good as, though uot 
better, than those of Sylhet. I have no statistics, if 
there be any, of the trade in Bhootan oranges. 

We come now to the borders of Nepal, north of Goruck- 
poro. Beyond the Raptee, and within the Nepal 
borders there is a place called Bootwal. In this dis- 
trict a small orange of the Suntara type grows. It 
is the sweetest, although the smallest of the Suntara 
race, excepting the ‘‘Kumquat.’’ One of the speci- 
mens sent from Buxa was not unlike in size the 
Bootwal orange. 

Major Buller, District Superintendent of Police ia 
Gonda, has been good enough to send me the follow- 
ing information regarding this interesting little o: auge:— 

““\ Head Constable of mine, says that he had a 
‘Kohar’ onee, who had visited Bootwal. This is the 
name of a large town beyond the Raptee. It gives 
its name also to a ‘Kergh.’ The orange is called 
*Suntolah;" and is not known in Nepal under the 
name of Bootwal orange. The orange trees yr W 
wild, not in the valley but on the hills, Hoviwr 
the hills are all parcelled out between different po « 
and although fruit trees are not in any way ©! 
vated, the produce cannot be plucked and sold by 
any one, except the owner of that particular plot. 
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The oranges are brought down’and sold at bazars 
on market days, in towns adjacent to our territory. 
They are bought by’ Koonjaras, ‘ Kohars,’ and other 
dealers; and by them taken to Goruckpore, Bustee, 
Fayzabad, Benares, ” &c._ ; ‘ 2 

“Dr. Oameron’s Mali in Gonda, says that this 
orange is called ‘Suntowrea,’ and that it‘is grown at 
‘Bootwal’ and there alone.” _. api ar 

“J met a Hayildar of the 1st Goorkha regiment. 
He confirms what I told you about the ‘Suntolah’ 
orange. It grows wild in the hills, and not in ‘the 
plains of Nepal, the Raptee valley, &c. By, cultivation 
the orange becomes sweeter, bigger, and has a thinner 
skin; otherwise the wild and cultivated oranges are 
one,’ 

This small sweet “Suntolah”” orange, from Boot- 
wal, was hardly known beyond Goruckpore; some 
time ago but now, since the railway has been opened 
north of the Ghagra, this curious little wild and very 
sweet orange, averaging about 6} inches in girth, has 
fovni its way to Benares, and no doubt, in time, 
to other places. 

Next to Sylhet and its surroundings, the largest 
centre of orange trade is Nagpore, and other parts of 
. the Central Provinces. ; 

Mr. J. B. Fuller, O. S., states, that “this orange 
is the great speciality of the black soil country, in the 
fruit line.” In my opinion, the Nagpore orange is the 
best flavoured of all ‘the ‘Suntara’ type of oranges, 
and the same gentleman thinks it is “decidedly the 
best of any which he has tasted in India.” That 
from Bootwal is sweeter, but many think i6, is ‘too 
sweet,” and that a ‘mixture of sweetness, with  suffi- 
cient acid to. make an agreeable flavour, such as that 
of the Nagpore orange, is preferred. 

The Bombay market is largely supplied with oranges 
from the Central Provinces; arid there is probably 
little doubt that the black soil of those provinces has 
a great deal to do with the fine flavour of the Suntara 
orange grown there. . cig, gt: 

Mr. J. B. Faller, Commissioner of Settlement and 
Agriculture. Oentral Provinces, has courteously fur- 
nished me with some statistics of the orange. trade 
of Nagpur. The paper was drawn up by the 
Superintendent, Government’ Garden :— 

“ Within the last twelve years many new orchards 
have been planted in Nagpur, Kamptee, and other 
parts of the district; and orange cultivation is now 
spreading rapidly in other districts of the Province. 
There is a great demand for the Nagpur orange in 
Bombay, and considerable quantities of the fruit 
ate annually exported to this and other places. In 
the year 1885, 22,609 maunds of orange fruit were 
exported from the Nagpur station, out of which 
21,400 maunds were exported to Bombay alone.” 

Mr. J. H. Fisher, Collector of Etawah, who had been 
at one time stationed in the Central Provinces, has 
kindly given me the following information :— 3 

“It is vow ten years since I was in Nagpur and 
Chattisgurh Divisions of the Central Provinces, and I 
write from memory. In the Wardha District, as in 
Nagpur, there were a gocd number of large orange 
sroves, the produce of which was sent down to Bombay. 

‘he tree there, gives two crops: one ripens in the 
spring, called ‘Miragbahar’ (the young fruit setting in 
the rains *); the uther ripens in the winter, and is 
called ‘Ambiababar,’ as the young fruit sets atthe 
same time as the young mango fruit sets. 

The orange trees thrive prodigiously in the rich, 
black soil of the country whicb, being decomposed trap 
rock, is highly calcareous, so that they get the lime that 
the whole tribe of citrus so delight in. The orange 
groves are planted, not only near the railway, but at 
considerable distances fromit. I remember some in 
the Arvi Tehsil of the Wardba District, and also in 
the San ar Tehsil, in the south of the Chindwara Dis- 
trict. The groves that I remember were planted out 
in theopen, without reference to any shelter or pro- 
tection from large trees. 

When I was in camp in 1873, in the S.-E. corner of 
the Raipur District, in the Zimindari of Khariar, I 


# This is the ‘Dumrez,’ or after-crop of other places 


remember the Raja of Kalabandi, a Feudatory State 
in the neighbouring district, of Sambulpur, coming ite 
see me. He brought with him some, huge baskets full 
of oranges, the produce, he told me, of wild orange 
trees, which grew in certain places in the forests, on 
his estate. As they weré out.of my district, I never 
had an opportunity of ‘seeing these wild trees, and 
forming an opinion as to their origin, 7. ¢., whether 
they were really indigenous, or were’ the descendants 
of trees brought from elsewhere. In any case, ‘the 
oranges, though not so large as the cultivated variety; 
had the same characteristics as the Nagpur orange and 
were very sweet. : L io 

When at Chindwara in 1876, I imported (with vines, 
olive grafts, figs, and ‘mulberries ) some varieties of 
oranges from Naples. One or two of the plants I 
took with me to Jabalpur in 1877, and left them there 
in 1878. The others remained at'Chindwara. Whether 
any of these trees have survived the changes of District 
Officers that have since taken place, and established 
themselves in these districts, I know not, © | 

Delhi and its surroundings is another centre ‘of 
some orange trade, but it appears to import more 
than it exports. The ‘Sintra’ orange of Delhi is 
sufficiently well known. It is' a baggy, loose-skinned 
orange, usually without much pretension to symmetry 
of form. I need hardly mention that the ‘Sintra 
orange has nothing todo with the Cintra town of Por- 
tugal. It is merely a corruption of ‘Sintara,’ which 
word, as I have elsewhere explained, appears to be of 
Sanskrit origin. In Delhi the Sintra ‘orange is’ often 
called Rungtra. The origin of the latter term israther 
hazy. Mr. George Smyth, Deputy Oommissioner of 
Delhi, has courteously given me the following 
statistics regarding the orange ‘trade in that city. The 
Memo. wasdrawn’up by the Tehsildar of Delhi. 

The Rungtra orange of Delhiis exported to Meerut, 
Jeypore, Bombay, and to some other minor laces ; 
about 200 maunds are exported per’ annum, valued at 
Rs, 1,600, or'Rs. Sper maund, + «oh 

Then from Ulwar, Nagpur, Gurgaon, ‘and villages 
across the river Jumna, about 2,000 maunds are im- 
ported into Delhi, valued at about Rs. 24,000 or 
Rs. 12 per maund.* i i in 

The Memo. also states that the Rungtra orange is 
cultivated to some extent in Lahore, Ulwar, Meerut, 
and Bulundshubr. 

We have then the Sylhet orange ‘ Kamala lemboo,’ 
the Bhootan orange, the Bootwal, or ‘Suntolah,’ or 
‘Suntowrea’ orange, the Nagpur and the ‘Sintra’ of 
Delhi—all varieties of the one type of the Indian loose- 
skinned orange—the Suntara of Sanskrit origin. 

This type of orange is found in many other parts of 
India, and alsoin Ceylon. In Lahore, a pretty pear-shap- 
ed variety is grown under the name of ‘ Karna,’ or 
Sungtara. In Mooltan, another round variety is also 
called ‘Sungtara’; a variety grown in Poona is also 
called Suntara. In the Shevaroy hills, another curious 
variety of the same type goes by the name of ‘country 
orange.’ Iam indebted for specimens of this variety 
to Dr. John Shortt. In Yareaud, it is given the 
native name of ‘Kolinge,’ and about Madras ‘ Kitchlee.’ 
I was informed that in Canarese the orange is called 
© Kitle hanvoo.’ : 

The Western coast of India, south of Goa, is supplied 
from Coorg with an orange of the Suntara type. 

In Ceylon, they have a‘ Konda Narup,’ almost an 
exact copy of tbe Nagpur orange; and also a larger 
variety called there ‘Jawat Narun.’ In Kandy, the 
latter is smooth, but in Oolombo, there is a large 
variety, which is subwarty, with a more pronounced pear- 
shapedness, Somehow, these Suntara oranges of 
Ceylon have got the name of Mandarin oranges; none 
of the above, however, is trve Mandarin, although the 
latter is allied to the Suntara type of orange. Any 
one having once scented the leaf or the rind of a true 
Mandarin, can recognise it again, even blind-folded. 

Curiously enough, I found that in the Peradeniya 
Botanic Garden, they have the true Mandarin orange, 
with its distinctive scent of leat and rind, and witha 
DAP SAE ett Gir! ee eer a 
* This figure seems somewhat doubtful. 
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fine aromatic flavor. Dr. ‘Trimen, the Director, 
searched among the Garden records, and found that 
His Highness, Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, in 1847 had 
sent a present to the Peradeniya Garden of a col- 
lection of yarious kinds of orange trees, and Dr. Trimen 
thinks that these true Mandarin orange trees, or 
their parents, may have formed part of that 
collection. 

The ‘Konda Narun’ of Ceylon, which, as I said, is 
much like that of Nagpur, is eaten in its yreen state. 
It could be found in the markets of Oeylon during all 
November. It had not then an unpleasant flavor, but 
was distinctly unripe, and some said that in its green 
state, itis better flavored, It isso habitually plucked, 
sold, and eaten in its green unripe state, that the 
people there have come to look upon it as a green orange, 
which never turns of an orange color. 

As Ihad never heard of 4 green orange, and as I 
did not believe in one, I bought two dozen of these 
reen Konda Narun, on leaving Kandy, on the 11th 

ecember. I wrapped each in a bit of newspaper, 
and packed them loosely in a covered bamboo basket, 
They travelled with me from Kandy to Oolombo by 
rail; crossed the Channel to Tuticorin on the 19th, 
and travelled all the way by the South-India Rail- 
way, Madras, G. I. P. and E. I. Railways, to Mtawah, 
where I reached on the 1st January. On opening 
the basket I found only one spoilt. All the others 
were either turning, or had turned yellow. I kept 
them still wrapped in paper till the 20th January, 
when I found that all had turned of a yellow orange 
color, only one more had spoilt in the meantime. All 
the rest (22) were sound, and of a nice flavor and 
juicy, I sent some to Lucknow, to Mr. Ridley, who 
found them also very nice.* It would appear, there- 
fore, that the Ceylon yreen orange has no locus standi. 
It may very probably be, however, a variety, which 
is late in taking on color.t The Nagpur orange, I 
think, colors earlier. 

The fact is, in Ceylon, not only the orange is gather- 
ed unripe, but all other fruit. I was never more 
astonished than when 1 visited the Ceylon markets, 
All the fruit I found, was unripe. Even pineapples 
which ought to be the glory of Ceylon, were unripe 
and inferior in flavor to those of Philibit. The only 
fruit worth having then, was the plantain, and this 
is one of the few which can be gathered in an unripe 
state, aud hung up to ripen, without losing much 
flavor. c 

It should not be, however, supposed that people 
in India are innocent of the vice of gathering fruit 
in its unripe state. They everywhere do so, more 
or less: ist, because sometimes it pays them better 
to do so; 2nd, because the longer they leave it on 
the tree, the longer they have to watch it; 3rd 
if they don’t watch it, it is likely to be stolen,t or, 
eaten by parrots, monkeys, &c, In the Etawah Jail 
Garden, the purchaser of the fruit gathered all the 
Malta oranges in October, in their green state. There 
was a ‘mola’ on, and he said he could geta good 
pee for them. The palate of the people of India 

as been mostly spoilt, because they have rarely had 
a chance of tasting a delicious fruit, well ripened on 
the tree. The mango and the plantain are perhaps 
exceptions, as they can be ripened off the tree and 
retain their flavor, if not plucked too early, They 
often, however, spoil mangoes by endeavouring to 
bring them too early into the market. If a fruit is 
plucked just before it ripens, then its freshness en- 
ables it, off the tree, to continue the change to full 
ripeness. 


* In Noy. 1876 we took a dozen of these so-called 
mandarin oranges to England as ancxperiment, placing 
t.em in tho net in our cabin, and moving them daily. 
Only one spoilt, and the rest, which were green when 
we left Ceylon, but become almost completely yellow 
at the end of the voyage and were in first-rate con- 
dition.—Ep. 

t Our climate is so wet that the oranges are apt to 
sir left epee fully on the trees.—Ep. 

reason which applies to gathering unripe frui 
in Qeylon.—Ep, 7 ; y a , 
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Besides oranges of the ‘Suntara’ type, which are 
smooth, and of a yellowish orange color, there are 
those called ‘ Naringhi,’ or ‘ Keonla,’ They are rougher 
and redder. ‘The latter name appears nothing but 
a modification of ‘Kamali,’ In other respects they 
are not very different from the Suntara orange. If 
anything, they are usually smaller, and more. sour 
unless perfectly ripe, and often they have a flattened 
mamilla on the distant end. Natives. often make a 
distinction between ‘ Naringhi’ and ‘Keonla,’ buat I 
could not find any difference. If there be auy, it is 
perhaps, that some ‘Naringhi’ are sweeter than the 
‘Keonla.’ The latter, in its unripe state, is very 
sour, and unless thoroughly ripened on the tree, or, 
as some say, off the tree, it is hardly edible. 

By December and Christmas time all the ‘Sun- 
taras’ are gathered. They are left so Jong on the 
trees, because they fetch a good price during Obrist- 
mas week, They would improve vastly iu flavour if 
left on the tree for another fortnight or three weeks. 
Some varieties, however, if left too long on the tree, 
dry up and become juiceless, especially if the trees 
are not watered. Whether this depends on the soil, 
the climate, or the nature of the variety, I do not 
know. 


The ‘Keoula’ orange sweetens later, and is better 
for being kept on the tree till the end of January. 
It thus comes in as a late orange. It does not ap- 
pear, however, in great favor, probably on account 
of its sourness. It is nevertheless a good cropper. It 
is found everywhere, but I am not aware that there 
is anywhere in India any great centre of trade in 
the ‘Keonla’ orange, as there is in its more popular 
sister, the ‘Suntara’ orange. 


Besides the foregoing type of orange, there is another, 
and a totally distinct one. It is larger and closer 
skinned, and with a totally different flavor. I mean 
that of the Malta orange type. Although I have 
met with many varieties of oranges of this type 
in many parts, I don’t think they are of Indian 
origin. This variety of orange probably came origin- 
ally from China, and recently this type has been 
re-introduced by three or more different persons. 

Colonel Clarke, then Deputy Oommissioner of Guj- 
ranwala in the Punjab, introduced the Malta blood 
orange there, between 1852 and 1856, 

I introduced the blood, egg, and common round 
oranges of Malta into Lucknow, in November 1868, 
together with the Mandarin orange and Malta lemon. 
These were budded on the Séville, and through their 
stock, I also obtained the Malta Sevil/e orange. 

Mr. OC. Nickels, of the ‘ Passewa’ Factory, Jaun- 
pore, introduced the Malta blood orange fromEngland 
in 1872. It was budded on the lemon, andthrough 
the stock he propagated what may now be called 
the English lemon also. About the same time, Mr. 
Nickels introduced by seed what he calls the Suez 
orange. This is the same as the Malta common round 
orange, and is a very well-flayored variety. It was 
taken at Suez and issued to the passengers bound 
to Bombay. 


Of course, the Malta orange trees of Lucknow, 
since 1868, have been distributed almost everywhere. 
Curiously enough, natives often call this Sy/het orange. 
It has, however, nothing to do with that loose-skinned 
type of orange, which is in every way different: It 
is only in Tanjore that I met with a variety of the 
Malta type, which had a vernacular name, although 
it is fouod in many parts of India. This would point 
to its not being of indigenous origin. 

The Gujranwala blood orange must have also been 
distributed to some oxtent in the Punjab since 1852-56, 

Irrespective of these recent introductions, before 
the Mutiny, there was an orange tree, of the Malta 
type, in one part of the Padshabagh, in Lucknow. I 
propagated this, and now it is there known by the 
name of ‘ Paenbagh’ orange, 

In Poona I found a variety of this type called 
‘Mussémbi.” It is supplied to the Bombay market. 
In Poona they told me, it keeps in cendition for 4 
whole year, on the tree, and might therefore, be Wser 
ful as a late orange. 
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In the Bombay market I found an egg-orange, 
a’so called ‘Mussémbi,’’ which is imported from 
Yanzibar. It is a small Malta orange, and is known 
in Bombay, either by the latter name or that of 
‘Mussémbi,’ which is evidently a corruption of 
Mozambique. An officer of one of the coasting steam- 
ers, who knows the Zanzibar orange well, told me 
that it is far better than either the orange of Malta 
or Spain. On this same steamer, I saw some oranges 
of the Malta type, which I was told were purchased 
about a month before at Madras. . ~ 

In Ceylon I found the Malta orange at Colombo, 
Kandy, and Hagkala, near Nuwara Eliya. It is known 
there by the name of ‘Arange, or “Poeni Dodan”’ 
(sweet orange.) 


At Tanjore I found two varieties of the same type- 
One of a yellowish color, called ‘Spanish orange’ by 
the English. The other a large, fine orange, sweet 
and very juicy. Curiously enough, the English there 
call it ‘sweet lime.’ The natives call it ‘ Bandir.’ 
It is a variety well worth propagating. It can be 
cut in halves transversely, and the interior easily 
eaten with a spoon. 


I have left the blood oranges for the last, The 
specimens of blood oranges sent to me by Mr, Steel, 
Deputy Commissioner, of Gujranwala, in my opinicn, 
are the best oranges that I have tasted in India, of 
any kind. The pulp is of an orange-claret color. 
Many of the specimens were full-blooded, and smeared 
externally with a blood tinge. The juice was simply 
nectar-like. Ia short, their flayor was, in my opinion, 
perfect. 
oranges of Malta, but Mr. Steel thinks it superior 
to them, and perhaps he is not wrong. Mr. Steel 
states that the soil on which they grow is a stiff 
clay, with plenty of ‘kunkur’ in’ it. But the real 
secret, he. thinks, is to bud them on the sweet 
lime stock. He says they are larger, but not so 
fine flavored, when budded on the ‘Khatta’ or 
‘Pummelow ’ stock.’ This is a hint worth making a 
note of. If experiments are made with all sweet 
oranges, ‘budded on the’ sweet lime stock, they might 
possibly lead to a revolution in the cultivation of the 
orange in India.’ It'\ appears that in Gujranwala there 
is a suitable soil and climate and the best orange in 
India. There is also’skill to turn’ these’ materials to 
account, ‘Here then is a chance of creating’ an exten- 
sive trade in blood oranges, as a speciality of Gujran- 
wala, They are not only exquisite oranges, which, if 
properly packed, would bear long journeys, but they are 
late oranges, and therefore would not compete with 
‘Suntara’ oranges, which flood the Calcutta and Bombay 
markets, from Sylhet and Nagpur. The specimens were 


sent to me in February, but Mr. Steel said they were 


‘barely ripe yet, and would remain on the trees till the 
middle of March. Last year,some, by careful packing, 
were kept in good condition till July.” What a boow 
it'would be for’ the people of Calcutta and Bombay, 
and, in fact, of all stations, to have such fine oranges 
in the hot weather! And what'a chance of developing 
a fine orange trade between the Punjab and the capitals 
of India! This fine orange appears) to be jlittle, known, 
beyond the neighbourhood, of Gujranwala, § 


The next best blood orange I..have come across in 


India, ‘is that of ,Mr..O, Nickels, of Jaunpore. He 
evidently has there a suitable soil,,and has managed it 
well, and if he takes the hint about budding, on the 


sweet lime stock, he might with; this, and his, ‘Suez. 


orange,’ —another fine flavored yariety,—make a special- 
ity with late oranges also, in Jaunpore. 
The Lucknow blood orange, and/in 

oranges there of the Malta type, have not succeeded well. 
The former is only streaked with blood,, and all want 
flavor. Ofcourse, the former may not have been a full- 
blooded variety, in the first instance, but. probably the 
soil they are in,is poor. It,is.almost. pure sand, and 
wants clay, lime, and probably iron also, Mr. Ridley is 
making experiments in Lucknow, with a view of dis- 
covering the wants of the orange trees, and providing 
a remedy. In Lucknow, in the Charbagh ‘and. the 
Aishbagh, there is much better soil, and this type of 
orange might do well there, 


I thought. it equal to that of the. blood 


‘come in about Obristmas. 


inimboo,’ or “Ruskunkur,’ or‘ Beora? 


fact, all the 


With regard to the Mandarin orange, it has not suc- 
ceeded either in Lucknow or in Etawah, although in 
the latter place, the soil contains a good deal of ‘kunkur,’ 
and is stiff. This fine orange tree is a delicate variety, 
and is almost killed by the hot winds. It hardly 
recovers before the next hot winds come on, What 
fruit it produces is at first sour, and when ripening time 
cmes,its pulp dries up and becomes juiceless. It might 
do well where hot winds do not prevail, as on high land 
in Bengal, and in Sylhet, and may be other places. 

The only place where I have seen good fruit of the 
Mandarin orange is at Peradeniya, in Oeylon; but there 
it did not appear to be appreciated, and is hardly cultiv- 
ated, The highlands of Oeylon, all about Kandy, and 
up to Nanoo-oya, appeared to me suitable to the develop- 
ment of a fine orange trade, and if the cultivation of 
this choice Mandarin orange were extended and 
developed, not only the local trade might be supplied, 
but also the markets of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and other places in South India. ‘From Qolombo to 
Bombay the P. and O. Steamer takes four days, and to 
Calcutta about seven days; so that if the oranges be 
properly packed the voyage to these capitals would be 
a mere nothing. I have already mentioned how well 
the Ceylon ‘Suntara ’—the nice ‘ Konda-narun ’—bears 
a journey to long distances. 

The Seville orange, which is found in most parts of 
India and Ceylon, makes a good marmalade, and its 
decoction is a good febrifuge, but I am not aware that 
anywhere in India there is any trade in this aromatic 
orange. a 
| The ‘khatta’ orange, whichis found almost every- 
where, is also a good febrifuge, and has a fine acid pulp; 
but there is no trade in its fruit. Native nurserymen in 
large stations make a limited tradein young ‘khatta ’ 
plants to be used as stock for budding the better kinds 
on ; young plants are largely used almost everywhere for 
this purpose. In Nagpur and Gujraawala, however, — 
the sweet lime stock is mostly used for this purpose, 
and it would be well if native nurserymen turned their 
attention to the sweet lime stock, as probably it  influ- 


’ ences for the better the flavor of the sweet kinds budded ~ 
‘on it. The ‘ khatta’: stock could be still largely used 


for working all kinds of sour oranges and lemons on, __ 
There now: remain the pummelows, lemons, limes, 


‘and citrons. 


The best pummelows I’ have seen are the thin 
skinned red pummeélows of the Bombay market. They 
They are juicy, and of the 
color of raw beef internally and of a globose shape. 
There is no reason why this fine thing should not -be 
extensively grown. All the other varieties of pumme- 
low I have seen in India and Ceylon are not to be 
compared with this, and are hardly worth propagating 
to any extent. 

The citrons are very little used, except for medicinal 
purposes. On the Western coast of India, they have 
many large varieties, and at Mangalore they eat the 
thick sweet skin, after peeling off the bitter rind. In 
Lucknow, and in Rampur, Rohilcund, and other places 


_ they make’a preserve of the thick skin of the citrons, 
‘whieh they call *Turunj,’ All the’ citrons, 


both sweet 
and sour, have a dry pulp. ' ‘6 
From the borders of Nepal, I received a citron-like 


)‘khatta? orange, of the size of a small jack-fruit, with 
la girth of 24 inches, a length of 10 inches, and a_ 


diameter of 74 inches. There it is‘called ‘ Kathairee- 
It had no seeds, 
a pale sour pulp, and a thick sweet skin, which is the 
only part eaten. These specimens were sent to me by 
Major Buller. Mr. Hein, of the Lahore Government 
Garden, sent me a smaller specimen of this same variety 
which, he said, is there called Gulgul. WOVE J 

The true limes are the most used. They are to be 
found everywhere, and even where no other “citrusiis? © 
found, some kind of. lime is sure. to be seen. Never-— 
theless, it is astonishing that so common a thing, so © 
useful,a fruit, and a tree so easily raised from’ seed. © 
is not to be found in villages of the North-Western’ 


‘Provinces. There is, probably’ nota village in the whole 


of India where the ‘ Kaghzi-nimboo’ would not readily” 
grow. A large and profitable trade might: be made 


han 


‘from the sweet limes. Although they are called limes it 
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I believe them to be an acidless variety of one of the 
lemons of India, They are much appreciated by natives, 
aud Jetch a good price. They call them ‘ Sherbetee,’ 
or ‘Mitha-niaboo,’ and also ‘Amrutphal.’ The best 
flavored sorts are grown in dry climates, such as those 
of Mooltan and Muscat. Bombay is supplied with this 
‘Mitha-nimboo,’ both from Nagpore and from Muscat, 
From the latver place, two sorts are imported, A round 
one of the size of the Indian sweet lemon, and a larger 
pear-shaped one. The only specimen I saw of the latter 
was suown to me by Mr. Gubboy, of Lzra Street, 
Caleutta. It had a. girth of 13} inches and a length of 
5t inches. I was told that in Bombay it was known by, 
the name of “ Muscat sweet orange,’ and was imported 
about January. ‘These sweet lemons are well worth the 
attention of any one desirous of growing fruit for pro- 
fit ; natives appear to prefer them to any other kind of 
citrus, and give ahigher price for them. To the Euro- 
pean palate, however, the total absence of a sub-acid isa 
disqualification, though certainly uot in the opinion of all, 
Mr. Moore, the Acting Commissioner of Customs, 
Bombay, has very courteously furnished me with 


the following statistics regarding the imports of 
oranges and sweet lemons from Zanzibar and 
Muscat ;— 
1884-85 1885-86 
Zanzibar Oranges ... Rs. 1,748 Rs. 836 
Muscat Sweet Lemons  ,, 1,555 99, 2,699 


The figures for 1885-86 are from 1st April 1885 
to 22nd March 1886. 

The sour lemons finally may be divided into 
‘Pisiansa 3 a sort of citron lemons with a good 
eal of sour juice in them, lemons proper, and. a 
group of sour citrus known by the name of ‘Gungolee’ 
and ‘Behari’ lemons, 

The former two groups I have not seen in any 
market except that of Pondicherry. They have there 
a lemon, which appears like the Malta lemons, but 
smaller. They call it ‘citron’ in French, as they do 
the lemon in France. 

I haye grown the Malta lemon largely in Etawah, 
and have tried to bring it to the notice of natives. 
I have sueceeded to a great extent. Before the 
knew of it they looked upon the Kaghzi nimboo, 
of which they make a rather nice pickle, as the 
best sour citrus for domestic purposes. But since 
I brought before them the Malta lemon, they toll 
me that for pickle or other domestic purposes, if 
they could get the lemons, they would not look at 
the lime. Since I have brought this fine sour citrus 
to the notice of the public as a medicinal fruit, 
and also for making lemon jelly, a great demand 
has arisen for lemon plants. In my opinion the 
lemon is a sound, the most useful acid fruit. It 
has a fragrant skin, not too thin so as to be use- 
less for candying. It has a pure and abundant acid 
juice, it is one of the best for preserves and for 
medicinal purposes, and it is difficult to find a 
variety of citrus more easy to cultivate and to 
propagate. When in full’ bearing, moreover, it has 
the habit of producing a ‘Dumrez’ crop, which comes 
to maturity very usefully and appropriately in the 
hot weather, There is no reason why so useful 
and 86 easily propagated and cultivated a tree should 
not in timt be as largely grown as the lime, the 
orange, and other useful kinds of citrus. I sent 
lemon plants to Sibsigur, in Upper Assam, and to 
Devikulam, in South India, besides many other places, 
They travelled well, and are flourishing there. 

Tu the Punjab they have a large sour lemon, about 
two or three times larger than the Malta lemon. 
It is there called ‘Gulgul.’ It is a very good 
lemon, where a large quantity of juice is wanted at 
one time, or for making Jemon jelly or bottled 
lemon juice, They have a similar one in Kumaon, 


which is there called Kumaon lemon. It is also 
found in Sharunpore, and I have been told that 
during the month of April it is largely sold iv 


Mussoorie. All these lemons would keep well if left 
on tho trees, a certain number on each tree, so 
48 Not to prevent the spring flowers from setting, 
Natives are always in too great a hurry to, gather 
and sell their fruit. It left on the trees till the 


hot weather, especially where there are extensive 
groves, these sour lemons would vastly increase in 
value, and be much more appreciated in the hot, 
than in the cold weather, when they are often a 
drug in the market, 

The ‘Gungolee’ and the ‘Behari’ lemons are not 
very commo’. They are either oval or pear-shaped— 
some are purse-shaped, like the large ‘Behari’ lemon 
of Lucknow. From Jhansi, I received a very curi- 
ous citrus, probably belonging to this group. It was 
thin-skinned, and with a diameter of 1 inches, it 
had a length of 3 inches. There they appear to 
call it ‘Kaghzi nimboo,’? but this might only mean 
that it is thin-skinned; not having seen the tree I 
am in doubt whether this variety is a lemon or a 
true lime. 

Considering that many varieties of orange, citron 
and lemon are indigenous in this country, in my 
opinion, the citrus trade of India is absurdly small. 
It would admit of great expansion with profit to 
the grower aud the consumer; and now with the 
network of Indian railways already made, und an- 
nually increasing, there are, I should think, few 
places to which some variety of citrus could not be 
carried in a short space of time. There is probably 
no part of India, from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and from Sylhet and Bhootan, to Sindh and Bom- 
bay, where either one variety or another might not 
be largely and’ profitably grown. 

As I have shown, in the case of the Mandarin 
and Malta oranges, every soil and every’ climate 
will not suit all kinds of oranges, lemons, &c. This 
is a great advantage, as every soil and climate could 
then create a speciality of one or more varieties of 
citrus, which would be best suited to that locality. 
In this way, the varieties would not compete with 
each other, and thus flood the markets with the 
same kind at the same time. 

From what I have seen of the different varie- 
ties of citrus in India, I might here, perhaps, 
sketch a sort of geographical distribution of the 
best kinds, which would find favor with the™ public, 
Of course, this sketch is very imperfect. 

Gujranwila and Jaunpore might grow, with ad- 
vantage, the late blood and other Malta oranges. 
Nepal—-its sweet little ‘Suntolah,’ and its fine round 
sour lemon: * Bhootan and the Eastern hills, the 
‘Kamla lemboo’, Delhi, Nagpore, and Ceylon their 
own fine special Suntara. That of Ceylon is the 
so-called ‘green’ orange. Then the highlands of 
Bengal might perhaps grow the choice Mandarin 
orange, where it would be out of the influence of 
hot winds. Burmah might be found also suitable 
for this fine orange. Tanjore might grow its fine 
‘ Mandir’ and Pondicherry its ‘ citron,’ Aurangabad, 
Deccan, its fine warty ‘ Keonla, the best of its 
kind I have been seen. Poona might make a 
speciality of, and improve, its flat ‘ Laroo,’ another 
kind of ‘ Keonla,’ and also its furrowed ‘ Massembi,’ 
of the Malta type. Bombay, or wherever it is grown, 
would do a service, if it made a speciality of its 
fine, thin-skianed round, red, and juicy pummelow, 
and supply balf India with it. This unique pum- 
melow would probably also export well to England. 
From Mooltan and Sindh would come the best 
flavoured ‘Sherbetee nimboo,’ or sweet lemon. 
Although this can be grown in other places, it is 
not so well flavoured. Lucknow might make a 
speciality of its fine /arye ‘behari nimboo,’ and 
its ‘ Kaghzi Kalan.’ In this locality also grow well 
the Sylhet variety of ‘Suntara’ originally raised 


from seed and the ‘Paenbagh’ orange. Lahore, 
then, has its pretty pear-shaped ‘Karna,’ The 
large, sour and juicy lemon, called ‘Gulgul,’ grows 


well in the Panjab, Kuniaon and Sabarunprr, and 
on the borders of Nepal, and would probably grow 


well in other places, as I saw it growing well 
in Benares. Finally, the Malta lemon and the 
different varieties of true limes appear to grow 
well all over India, and as they are very useful 


both medicinally and for various domestic purposes, 
it would be a great advantage to grow them, nob 
——_$_———$—$—_$_—————————— 


' ® Called Nepal lime. 
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only in every city and large town, but in every 
village in every part of India. 

By restricting the varieties, to be be grown on a 
larger scale to those localities to which they are 
most suited, a race of growers would be trained 
who would thoroughly understand the wants of 
that particular variety, and would grow up from 
their, childhood thoroughly, conversant with the 
best mode of dealing with it, not only with re- 
gard to cultivating, propagating, and pruning it, but 
also the best mode of packing, and keeping its fruit 
for a long time. x 

Then for carrying the oranges, lemons, &., from 
place to place, quick steamers are wanted, good cheap 
coal in India for the return journey, and refrigerators, 
Perhaps petroleum may yet be cheap enough to be 
used extensively as fuel. When that time comes, as 
Indian wheat competes favourably in the Huropean 
market, with American wheat, so might, not impossibly, 
Indian oranges, of a dozen different varieties, com- 
pete favorably with Florida, Trinidad, and Brazil 
oranges. 

Excluding Europe, however, from the orange trade, 
there is looming in the distance an opening for an 
extensive trade in the oranges and lemons of India. 
The Russians are hurrying on their railways from the 
North, and the British from the South-East. These 
two railway systems are bound to meet sooner or 
later, because it will probably be the interest of both 
Empires to make them meet. When that time comes, 
the orange and lemon; trade of India will receive a 
great impetus. The Russians are great tea drinkers, 
and their favorite mode of drinking tea is with a 
slice of lemon, with sugar, and the hot tea poured 
over them, without the use of milk. This Russian 
mode of drinking tea is extremely nice. Now, sup- 
posing each Russian used only one lemon per day, it 
can easily be seen what a vast number of lemons 
Russia would consume. The Oentral Asians are also 
great tea drinkers, and they will not be slow in 
adopting the Russian mode of drinking tea, with a 
slice of lemon; so that the future prospects of the 
lemon trade in India are not at all bad, 

But again, leaving the foreign trade entirely out 
of the question as chimerical, there is no reason why 
the internal trade in oranges and lemons, all over 
India, should not be largely developed, and there 
appears no good reason why, with management, the 
supply of oranges, should not be kept up from De- 
cember to July, considering the many fine varieties 
that India possesses. Then there is no reason why 
some sort of sour lemon, lithe, or orange, should not 
be procurable all the year round. In Italy the time 
lemons are most used is in summer, for making 
‘ granita’ or iced lemonade. And there can be hardly 
a doubt that India, with its numerous varieties of 
sour citrus, could supply the internal trade all the 


year round. To effect this, besides growing the sour | 


citrus largely, in suitable localities, cheap and quick 
railway transit for fruit would be required. A waggon 
or two for fruit might perhaps be attached to mail 
trains, and fruit carried at the cheapest goods rates. 


Thus convenience and advantage to everybody might, | 


be the result. There is also no good reason why in 
each passenger train fruit-sellers should not have a 
stall in one of the 3rd class compartments, wired in 
to prevent stealing. In my opinion, enough sensible 
use is not made of passenger trains, 

The following will show to what distance fresh 
fruit can be carried, provided it is sound and care- 
fully packed. In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 6th 
March 1886, p. 306, under the head ‘Fruit from the 
Cape,” this occurs:—“ Messrs. Webb & Oo., of Oovent 
Garden, last week received a small consignment of 
Pears, ‘Louis Bronne’ and ‘ Beurre superfine,’ in splen- 
did condition, after a voyage of 8,000 miles. ‘They 
anticipate in the future, from the came source, a 
regular supply of various sorts throughout the 
spring,’’* 


* Since writing the above, we hear that the Oolonial 
Exhibition in London is supplied every week with 
Fresh Apples of various kinds from Australia! The 


When in Ceylon, I read in one of the papers that 
a planter had sent to England some Ceylon oranges” 
and they arrived there in good condition. 

I have already shown how well the * Konda-narun ’ 
of Ceylon stands a long railway journey, being 
kept packed for more than a month, 

it would appear that the tough, thin, Indian paper, 
said to be made from bamboo, is suited to packing 
oranges and lemons, 


Etawah. E. Bonavia, Mp. 


es 
NOTES ON PRODUCE. 


(From the Home and Colonial Mail, Sept. 23rd.) 

Careful preparation and delicate fragrance first 
brought Japanese teas into favour with Americans and 
enabled them to supplant to a large extent those of 
Ohina. Only the fine grades of Japan tea were at first 
exported, and all were shipped in their natural con- 
dition. But, as time went on, growers, in their desire 
for quicker and greater profits, grew more and more 
careless in their pickings, and foreign shippers in 
Japan, in order to hide a steadily decreasing quality 
of the natural tea, were compelled to have recourse to 
artificial methods of colouring and preparation. The 
consequence was that the entire American market was 
flooded with tea that was both cheap and nasty, and, 
though the export from Japan steadily grew in 
quantity up to 1880, there was by no means a pro- 
portionate increase in value. The continued fall of the 
export in 1883 and 1884 at last awakened the Japanese 
to the bad reputation which their teas “were ob- 
taining, and, in thelatter year, a Uentral Tea Industry 
Association was established under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture and Oommerte,’ the chief 
object of which was to exercise a supervision over the 
tea, industry which would prevent adulteration and bad 
manipulation, and secure the sale by the Japanese of 
the best possible pure leaf. This Association has since 
been inactive operation, and its efforts are gradually 
bringing about a much-needed improvement in the 
natural leaf. Some tea missionaries from India and 
Ceylon are wanted badly in America and Canada. 

The Americans and Oanadians prefer Japan tea 
probably, because they are used to it rather than any 
other reason. The export of tea from Japan during 
the last seven years has been as follows:—In 1880, 
40,436,877 Ib.; 1881, 38,483,854 lb.; 1882, 37,734,845 
Ib.; 1883, 37,146,914 lb.; 1884, 35,766,600 lb.; 1885, 
41,244,718 lb.; 1886, 47,595,651 lb. These figures show 
that the export for 1886 exceeded-that of any previous 
year in the current decade by over 6,000,000 lb., and 
the average export during the period 1880-85 by over 
9,000,000 lb. Practically the whole export of tea from 
Japan for 1886, was sent to the United States and 
Oanada. In the United States, the rate of consump- 
tion of tea is calculated to be about 1}1b. per head 
of the population. ‘Taking the same low rate for 
Oanada, the total annual consumption by the two © 
countries amounts to nearly 70,000,000 lb., two-thirds 
of which may be said to consist of green teas. It is 
remarkable that up to now the Americans will not 


following item appeared in the Journal of Horticulture 
for 27th May, and requires no comment :—‘ Another 
large shipment of Fruit From SourH AUSTRALIA AND 
New SovrH WaAtzs has reached the market for Colonial 
produce, held in connection with the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition. It was brought over per the Orient 
Liner “Cuzco” and proved tobe in excellent order. 
The South Australian Consignment consists of selec- 
tion of Apples, Pears, Oranges, Grapes, Quinces, 
Almonds, Rasins, Ourrants, &c. A case of eleven 
Pears weighed no less than 314 ib., five of them 
being 163 tb. They were shown in the South Aus- 
tralian Court on tne occasion of the recent visit of 
the Queen to the Hxhibition, and were much admired 
by Her Majesty, the Prince of Wales and Princess 
Beatrice, to whom a basket of the fruit was presented. 
The shipment from New South Wales comprises — 
twelve cases of various descriptions of apples and 

grapes, from the district of Orange, packed on an 

improved system which has resulted in a ‘complete - 
success. The clusters of grapes were perfect.” 
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drink Indian or even Chinese tea, Surely they might 
be converted. [The recent high price of coffee has 
led to increased use of tea, and we hear that Indian 
and Ceylon tea are finding favour.—Eb. } 


OEYLON THA. 


The praises of Ceylon tea are sung this week by 
the Groce, which seems to be gradually deserting 
its early love, Ohina, and placing its affections else- 
where. The rapid rise of the tea industry in Ceylon 
is a fitting subject for laudatory comments, and 
now that the tide has so distinctly set in favour of 
Indian and Ceylon teas, it is well that retail traders 
should be informed as to the developement of the in- 
dustry. Says our coutemporary:—‘‘ When the cultiv- 
ation of tea in the island of Oeylon was begun in earnest 
in the year 1880, the number of ‘ gardens’ where it was 
grown was only thirteen, producing about 1,300 pack- 
ages; but in 1882 there was a speedy extension to fifty- 
six gardens, when 9,500 packages of tea were raised ; 
and in the following year there were as many as 111 
gardens, yielding 22,500 packages; which was further 
augmented in 1884 to 135 gardens, bearing sufficient 
tea te fill 32,600 packages. Since then, year by year, 
there has been a great number of gardens planted out, 
till in 1886 the total, according to Messrs. I. A, Rucker 
and Beucraft’s list, comprised above 900, being equal in 
acreage to about 120,000 acres under tea. 

“At an averago of only 500 lb. of tea to the 
acre, the production in one year would amount to 
60,000,000 Ib; or if at the rate of 800 lbs. to 
1,000 lb. per acre, as some are inclined to calcul- 
ate, with the additional gardens formed this sea- 
son, the entire crop would turn out to be some- 
thing between 9,600,000 and 120,000,000 Ib. now, 
especially as the plants bear more plentifully than 
they did at the commencement of the industry. The 
increase in theimportsof tea from Oeylon to London 
has been equally marvellous, as the subjoined figures 
clearly show:—1880, 114,850lb; 1881, 311,150lb; 
1882, 621,070lbs.; 1883, 1,500,690lb ; 1884, 2,285,3001b ; 
1885, 3,702,9501b ;1886, 6,874,900lb; 1887 (eight months), 
7,663,000 lb. 

** Progression so remarkable as the above has sel- 
dom been witnessed in any new enterprise, still less 
80 during recent yents, when trade in nearly all parts 
ofthe world has been as bad as it possibly could be, 
and some persons, whose judgment and experience 
entitle them tobe received as authorities on the sub- 
ject, are of opinion that there isa fear of the supply 
shortly overtaking the demand, and of growing so 
enormous and unwieldy as to entail a serious loss 
instead of bringing a decent profit to the planters 
and importers. But there are several reasons for not 
believing that this will be the case, although the ten- 
dency of some moves incommerce and agriculture is 
to go from one extreme to another. May be the 
utmost limits of production have not yet been reached, 
and therefore there is no immediate danger of the mar- 
ket having a glut of supplies; but even supposing 
arrivals of Oeylon tea were to come forward much 
more extensively than they have done, the demand, 
which is likewise an increasing one, Bromites to con- 
tinue Papeired so long as the ‘quality’ is kept up 
to its usual standard of excellence ; and to ensure 
this desideratum the planters out there must spare 
no pains to grow and prepare such teas as they know 
are particularly appreciated by the British public. 
For the great body of consumers ithas been proved 
that many grades of China teas, though perfectly 
pure, are too thin and weak to be taken alone, 
and often need an admixture of the pungent Assam 
kinds to make them entirely palatable to those who 
prefer having their tea strong. Or, to reverse the 
case, such tea-drinkers ascannot imbibe Indian growths 
of full strength are glad to reduce their rasping flavour 
by adding the milder and softer qualities of China 
tea, which to some palates are simply perfection, 
Now, it sohappens that Ceylon teas naturally combine 
all the finer attributes of both Indian and China 
descriptions, and have on that account commanded 
so much attention from the trade since they were first 
tried, that at the mwomeutit seoms as if the demand 
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would never be permanently satisfied, so strongly does 
it set inone direction. 

““ By attending to the main requisite in their 
supplies, viz., the ‘ quality’ of the teas they produce, 
the Oeylon planters may rest assured that there will 
always be a ready market here for all they may send ; 
and solong as uniform strength, flavour, and fragrance 
can be relied on, new purchases will succeed the 
old ones, untila demand as great as that for either 
China or India teas will grow up, and futther stimu- 
late the production in our British Colony. While the 
demand and supply are of nearly equal extent, with 
the latter, if anything, rather in advance than other- 
wise, as a safeguard against undue speculation or 
‘cornering,’ prices are likely to remain at such a 
moderate level as will tend to promote consumption, 
in spite of the sharp competition prevailing from other 
sorts ; and let Oeylon tea once establish itself as a 
favourite, nothing but the grossest folly or short- 
sightedness in studying the wishes of the public will 
cause it to lose ground afterwards,—so that all the 
planters have to dois to go on with their enterprise 
as they have begun it, doubting not that they will 
achieve success. They should also bear in mind that 
what coisumers want most is a really useful and 
strong brisk-flavoured tea at not more than about 1s 
per lb. in bond, as there are more teas sold at and 
below that figure than any other, and those who 
import the largest quantities and the best qualities 
at such reasonable prices may depend upon obtaining 
the lion’s share of what patronage thereis to bestow.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ HOME AND COLONIAL MAIL.” 


Sir,—I have the pleasure to enclose you copy of a 
letter received from Mr. J. Berry-White, and should 
feel greatly obliged if you could give it a place in 
your next issue of the Home and Colonial Mail.— 
Yours, &c., W. A. Grsss. 
“ Monkham’s Hall, 

“Waltham Abbey, Essex, Sept. 12th, 1887. 
“To W. A. Gibbs, Esq., 

“Dear Sir,—I regret that great pressure of busi- 
ness hag prevented my replying to your enquiries 
before. 

“There are seven or eight of your Gibbs and 
Barry tea-drying cylinders in use on the estates in 
which I am interested, and after some years’ experi« 
ence of their working, I am satisfied that they proved 
more economical than any other appliance for drying 
tea that has as yet been sneeduced! 

“T cannot give details as to the savings effected, 
as it would be only misleading to compare the cost 
of production on an estate using your cylinder against 
the cost of production upon another estate using a 
different drying apparatus without at the same time 
showing the conditions under which the estates in 
qnestiyn are worked; but the broad fact remains, 
that fea is produced at a lower cost at those factories 
using the Gibbs and Barry machines than eleswhere in 
India. 

“This does not apply alone to my gardens, but 
to all the neighbouring estates in Upper Assam, and 
I believe that this statement is equally true as re- 
gards Cachar. 

“Economy is effected by the smaller consumption 
of fuel and less labour required to work the cylinder 
than any other machine turning out a similar large 
quantity of tea. The simplicity of its mechanism 
and consequent non-hability to get out of order also 
tends to this end. 

“The fear that the exposure of tea in course of 
manufacture to the direct influences of the combus- 
tion of coke would prejudicially affect its flavour, 
has been proved to be utterly unfounded, some of the 
highest priced teas sold during the last four years 
in Mincing Lane—notably those from the Panitola 
and Kellyden gardens—were dried in your cylinders. 
—Yours, &e., J. Berny-Wuire. 


TEA MACHINERY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘HOME AND COLONIAL MATH." 


Dear Sir,—About a year ago, when 1 was in Ceylon, 
there was a great deal of talk thore about tho neces 
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sity for new tea machinery, and there were rumours 
of one or two startling inventions, which were to do 
all}: kinds of things and cost very little. I have been 
on the look out for these wonderful machines but 
have not seen anything of the kind. The old and 
tried machinery Keeps the field, and, no doubt, de- 
Servedly so, but at the same time I think inventors 
and manufacturers would do well to consider the 
requirements of planters with a view to economy. 
Cheap machinery is wanted, and the firm who can 
give us anything simple and effective at a low cost 


will have no reason to repent the time spent in 


thinking if out. I say. this without prejudice to the 
existing machinery {and makers, who, clever as they 
are, do not give attention to the economic side of the 
question.— Yours truly, OoLomso. 


oo 
THE JUBILEE OF INDIAN THA. 


It.is estimated that ninety million pounds of the 
present season’s Indian tea will be imported into the 
United Kingdom. As the total quantity consumed in 
the year will probably fall short of two hundred million 
pounds, our: Indian empire will thus contribute almost 
exactly one half.of the whole. This is gratifying proof 
of the development of a trade which was’ established 
just fifty years ago, and which, having already con- 
ferred. great benefits upon our merchants and upon the 
natives of India, promises to attain proportions that a 
quarter of a century back were undreamt of. 

In 1821 it was discovered that the tea plant was in- 
digenous in India, but some time elapsed before a 
serious attempt was made to cultivate it, and it was not 
until 1838 that the first parcel of the product was sent 
to England, the quantity, then exported being five hun- 
dred pounds. From that time the industry has 
advanced so rapidly that in the home market the 
growers haye nearly, if not quite, overtaken the pro- 
ducers in China, and are threatening to beat them out 
of the field. The rate of progress made in the last 
decade has, indeed, been remarkable. Ten years ago 
less than twenty per cent of the tea consumed in the 
United Kingdom came from India, and now, as we have 
said, the percentage is about fifty. Where will it stop? 
This is) the question that has been forced upon the at- 
tention of the Chinese officials. England is far and 
away the best customer China has forits tea, and it is 
obvious that, with the consumption per head remaining 
almost stationary, as Mr. Giffen has shown, the relative 
progress of Indian tea must be a serious thing both for 
the: Celestial Empire and for the merchants who trade 
with it. Even within recent times there wasian idea in 
the popular mind that tea was cultivated in China 
alone; but the Indian and Colonial Exhibition did much 
to dispel that illusion, and the public have become so 
far awakened to the merits of British-grown tea that 
retailers no longer think it advisable to place it in 
packets intended to convey the impression that it comes. 
from China. The demand for it is rising by leaps and 
bounds, and Chinese officials, who were slumbering in 
misplaced confidence that the virtues which are neces- 
sary to the production of tea were peculiar to their own 


soil, have at length opened their eyes to long-estab- 


lished facts, and made ha)f-hearted endeavours to check 
the adulteration and improper preparation of their best 
known article of commerce. Whether they will be 
successful in re-establishing the reputation which China 
tea hasin some degree lost remains to beseen. It may 
well be doubted, however, whether that object will be 
accompjished. Atallevents, the Indian growers are 
increasing their output every year, and it is becoming 
more and more appreciated in England—the. great tea 
market of the world, There can be no doubtas to the 
advantages which have accrued to India from the devel- 
opment of the tea industry there. Many millions ster- 
ling have been invested in it, and ithas provided em- 
ployment for swarms of the natives. 

Rapidly, however,as the tea trade of India has ad- 
vanced, the strides made by thatof Oeylon have been 
still more remarkable. The tea plant was introduced 
on the island about 1642, but at that time the planters 
were prospering on the coffee industry ; and not until 
their plantations were destroyed by disease, aud ruin 


was staring them in the face, did they turn thei tr 
tention to the cultivation of tea. With a co e which 
was astonishing under the reverges to which they had 
been subjected they substituted tea for coffee, “8. they 
have gone a long way towards obtaining the reward they 
deserve. In 1873 Oeylon exported twenty-three pounds 
of tea; today the exportation considerably exceeds ten 
million pounds, and it is increasing every year. The 
colonists are looking forward'to the time when seventy 
million pounds shall be annually produced on the island, 
and, as there is practically no limitto the possibilities 
of the yieldin India, there soon may be enough tee 
grown in the British Empire to meet all the wants of 
the home market. Whether it will entirely supersede 
Ohina tea in England is another question altogether, 
There are many people who prefer the product of Ohina, 
partly perhaps because they are even now susceptible to 
the appeals of the gaily dressed Mandarins, who, in the 
tinsel-glories of the tea-chest, took a strong hold 
upon their imagination in childhood. Moreover, 
Ohina tea appears to be well adapted for blend- 
ing purposes. It is admitted that the liquor 
produced from itis thinner and less pungent than that 
obtained from Indian tea, and a blend of the two varie- 
ties of leaf is considered by numerous competent 
judges to form the best material for infusion. Blend- 
ing has, in fact, become an important branch of the 
tea trade, as it has, of the trade in whisky. Many 
grocers buy their tea separately, and mix it themselyes; 
but a large number, distrustful, of their own skill and 
knowledge, like to get it ready blended, and there are 
several firms in the Oity of London who make a special 
study and practice of the work of blending. Indian 
tea was formerly the subject of a good dealof unjust 
suspicion, owing to its superior strength. Accustomed 
only to the less pungent article from China, consumers 
used Indian tea too freely, with the result that the 
liquid was black and strong, and repelled some by its 
colour, and others through apprehension of prejudicial 
effects upon the nervous system, The remedy has been 
found in amore sparing use of the tea orin its blends 
ing the China leaf, as, in either case, the strength can 
be reduced to the required standard. Present ap- 
pearances point to the probability of China tea being 
employed in this country in the future very largely 
for blending purposes, but much depends upon ‘the in- 
troduction of reforms in the preparation of the leaf and 
the spirit. in which they are accepted. With the ten- 
derness that they always display for the usages of 
their ancestors, the Chinese prepare tea for the market 
in the manner in which it has been done from time 
immemorial. In India, on the contrary, machinery has 
been brought into requisition for every operation after 
the leaves are gathered, and the objectionable Chinese 
custom of doing all the work by hand is abolished. If 
the Chinese are well advised, they will adopt the more 
cleanly and in every way more satisfactory method of 
treatment, but they have such an inecradicable ayer- 
sion to change that it would be unsafe to speculate 
on their doing anything of the kind. 

The diminution in the price of tea has kept pace 
with the increase inproduction. Isaac D’Israeli quotes 
an old bill, in which the advertiser took credit to 
himself for selling tea at the low price of fifty shil- 
lings Per pound. At the present day a fairly good 
article may be bought for one shilling and sixpence 
per pctind, and when one remembers what reduction 
has tsken place in the price within the last few years, 
he would not like to predict that the limit of cheap- 
ness has yet been reached. ‘While the price has been 
going down, however, the expenses in the gardens have 
been brought lower, and the principal Indian com- 
panies are consequently able to maintain their divid- 
ends at tolerably high figures. The increased pro- 
duction has naturally depressed prices and thus stim- 
ulated the demand, and there is no doubt that had it 
not been for the supplies thrown on the market 
from India the consumption per head of the popu- 
lation would have been very muoh smaller than it 
is. At present the consumption of tea in the United 
Kingdom is equal to about five pounds per head an- 
nually, and it is noticeable that, though tea is some- 
times said to bring on nervous disorders, the Anglo=« ~ 
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Saxon race, which is not commonly supposed to be 
the most effete, takes by far the largest proportion 
of the fragrant leaf. Tho only people who consume 
more tea per head than we do ourselves are our co- 
lonists in Australia and New Zealand, and there is 
no country in Hurope that approaches us. We drink, 
forpinstance, five hundred times as much tea 
per head of the population as the Spanish do, 
but it is true that Spain stands lowest on the list 
in EBurope. Yet, great as the consumption is, it is 
doubtful whether the ordinary Bnglish housewife has 
acquired the art of distinguishing between tea and 
tea, and of preparing the liquid in the best. possible 
way for the table. People who would declare. that 
every species of potato requires its own special treat- 
ment in cooking regard all teaas alike when they get 
it into the urn or pot, and do not dream that the 
character of the water affects the liquor, or that one 
variety of tea may be longer than another in “‘drawing.’! 
Everybody can make tea in a fashion, but, as a matter 
of fact, it is a very delicate operation to make it 
properly, and one that very few housewives strive to 
master.—Standard. 


(tures eer ee 
ABOUT THA AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


[By G. A. Sara (?).] 

There is always something interesting in facts and 
figures about tea, that useful sister of the proud 
and ornamental camellia-plant, that luxury of the 
richest and solace of the poorest. The Commissioners 
of Oustoms have just given us a new batch of them 
showing that, in the long rivalry between tea and 
coffee, the former is winning the race of popularity 
and becoming year by year more widely consumed 
and more financially important to the Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer and to commerce. For some reason, 
not easy todetermine, the fragrant “ berry of Mocha” 
is gradually but evidently declining in favour. The 
Rune amount collected on coffee for the last ten years 
as been mainly moving in a downward direction. 
The bulk consumption for the year ending December 
Blst, 1875, was 32,286,016lb., showing a demand per 
head of the population of ‘961lb. The gross consump- 
tion for the year down toDecember 31st last was 
81,608,3041b, showing a sale per head of the popu- 
lation of ‘861lb., a decrease per head of ‘100Ib., or 
at the rate of 104 per cent. While the receipts from 
coffee, however, prove a substantial diminution, those 
from chicory fairly keep pace with the increase of 
population, a sinister piece of statistics which goes 
to demonstrate that adulteration may have much 
to do with the apparent decline of coffee. Why, 
indeed, should the wholesome and aromatic infusion, 
which, properly made, is so restorative and digestive 
become less in vogue, ifit be not either that the mass 
of the peonle fail to get good coffee, or are not 
supplied with it brewed in the proper manner? Prob- 
ably both causes are at work against the berry 
which the Prophet would wisely have blessed and 
recommended in the Koran if he had lived to taste 
it. Coffee receives very scant justice from Western 
cooks. In the Tast they would be scandalised to 
think of persons so ignorant as not only to roast 
but actually to grind it weeks and months before 
using. The delicious flavour of the finjan in Turkey 
or Kgypt or Syria is due to the simple fact that 
the aromatic oils of the kernel are brought out by 
heat at the moment of consumption, and that the 
eafedji scorns to mingle the vulgar imitation of 
chicory, or the viler produce of burnt beans, with 
that cup which the Arab fondly calls “The Bride 
of the Pipe.” The chief virtue of coffee—the way 
fn which it preserves indefinitely the subtle odours 
and flavours gathered in the tropical sunshine, but 
once pulverised quickly parts with them—is against 
its use, The public must have something extremely 
convenient in respect of its meats, drinks, lighting 
and everything else, Hggs are sv universally em- 
ployed because they are the very epigrams of food, 
condensing nourishment in the most portable and 
availablo form. Gas, which af to have beon ab- 
pam ng ago in fayour of the electric lamp, holds 
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its own because of its fatally obvious handiness as 
an illuminant. So tea outdoes coffee in popularity, 
because it yields its best result with so little trouble 
or precaution ; for, if the leaf is good at first, it is 
only necessary to keep it well closed from the air 
to have as good a bowl as the Empress of Ohina 
could desire. The pale green berry, however, ouzht 
to beroasted and broken and ground every time a 
real cup of coffee is required, which rule is seldom 
or never observed. The consequenceis the administra- 
tion of poor decoctions which might make Mr. Nathaniel 
Oanopus, the Cretan, who first brewed the true be- 
verage at Balliol College, Oxford, rise from his grave 
to protest. Strange, indeed, it is to reflect that the 
West has only known coffee since 1640 a. p.; and the 
earliest coffee-house in London was opened by Edwards, 
the Turkey merchant, at George-yard, Lombard-street, 
in 1652 a.p. Now far and wide, in climates fit for 
it, grows the beautiful coffee-bush, with its ercamy 
flowers, scarlet ‘* cherries,’ and glossy dark green 
leaves ; since even here a pound per head of the 
population implies a considerable cultivation, and, 
abroad, wherever the narghileh, the hookah, the cigar, 
cigarette, or pipe ‘weave their lignt blue tangles in 
the sun,” there coffee is the indispensable companion 
of the weed. 

Tea, meanwhile, notwithstanding occasional pro- 


tests from doctors and deans against its al- 
leged nerve-exciting qualities, grows steadfastly 
in use among us. ‘The Commissioners of Cus- 


toms- inform us that, taking the same years for com- 
arison, in 1875 the bulk consumption amounted to 
151,274,852 lb. equal to a demand of 4°52 |b, per head 
of the population; while in 1886 the bulk consump- 
tion amounted to 178,909,881 lb, equal to a sale of 
4:87 lb. per jhead of the population; an increas: 
per head of 0°35 lb.; or at the rate of 7-7 per 
cent. Here, again, is a most marvellous develop- 
ment of an experiment in commerce, for in 1669 the 
East India Company quite timidly instructed its agent 
at Caleutta “to buy for forty shillings the best tay 
you can gett,” and old Pepys records how he drank 
his first cup of it with all the complacent self-glori- 
fication which that prima#val gourmet must have ex- 
hibited who swallowed the first oyster. Tea is tremen- 
dously historical; it separated the United States 
from Epgland; but, although everybody knows how 
the tea-tax led to the American Rebellion, few are 
aware that the tax was voted by the merest accident 
in the House of Commons. ‘Tea will become more 
historical still, for it seems destined to reverse the 
places of India and Ohina, and, with the wheat and 
jute trade, to pour new rivers of wealth into the 
Queen's Eastern dominions. fHindostan is rapidly 
gaining upon Ohina as our source of eupply. In [S76 
Ohina and Hong Kong supplied 84 per cent. of our 
total importation of tea, and India and Oeylon 15 per 
cent., while last year the proportions were 63 and 35 
per cent, This is not altogether, say her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, to the advantage of the revenue, as, 
the teas from India being stronger than those from 
Ohiva a smaller quantity of them goes as far for the 
same purpose as a larger quantity of teas frem the 
latter country. But who cares a pinch of Bokea for 
Treasury officials when such things are at stake a3 
the welfare of India, and the brewing of a really 
good afternoon cup? Indian teas are almost always 
prepared with scrupulous honesty of manufacture, 
which is more than can be said of those sent from 
the Celestial Kingdom, although with the low duty at 
present existing there is not so much adulteration in 
this article as ouce prevailed when “lie-te1s’’ used to 
come over which scarcely contained a single leaf of 
the genuine “thea viridis.” Rubbish is of course im- 
ported even now, which is made to serve its purpose 
by crafty blending with better samples; but the people 
at large are good judges of the commodity, and the 
seller of sloe-leaves and willow-leaves coloured with 
gypsum and indigo does not find bis knavish business 
prosper. All dealers admit that, excepting the very 
finest qualities—such as the young Hyson, styled 
‘“‘mandarin-tea,” made of the tender bud, and seldom 
seep in this country—the Obinese leaf profits by ad- 
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mixture with the Indian. The gardens of India and 
Ceylon now send to Great Britain, as we see, 35lb out 
of every 100lb. employed among us, having increased 
their supply more than twofold in ten years. And 
when we consider what 180 million pounds signify 
in the breadth of land occupied by the tea-plants, the 
number of hands employed in picking, drying, rolling, 
sorting, packing, and exporting the immense harvest; 
that “forty shillings’ worth of the best tay,” hazarded 
as a speculative consignment by the old Oompany, 
wears an aspect more wonderful than the scriptural 
“rain of mustard-seed.” Philologists, too, might find 
much to discourse upon in the way in which the “cup 
that cheers” has had its name changed. In Obina, 
its original home, it is “tcha”’; in India, its adopted 
home, it is also “‘chay,” and such was its original pro- 
nunciation with Englishmen, as is plain from the 
couplet, “Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms 
obey, Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 
Perhaps its was the French ‘‘thé” or the Spanish “té,” 
which altered the origina] appellation. * 

An Indian tea-garden is\jat the proper season a very 
beautiful sight, especially when cultivation has been 
clean and careful. They are spreading, and’ they will 
greatly spread; butif tea and coffee should never be 
wholly dethroned from their dietetic pride of place, 
it is quite possible that new beverages may be in- 
vented to rival them, Maté, which the Peruvian sucks 
hot through a silver pipe; guarana, much richer than 
the Mocha berry or the Chinese leaf in theine; the 
kola-nut and the coca plant are all possible competi- 
tors. The negro of the Soudan, Mauritius, West Indies 
and Brazil would not give up the kola-nut for the best 
of tea or coffee. Then there are millions of people 
who drink infusions of the leaves of saxifrage, of ledum, 
of pimento, and partridge berry, and hundreds of un- 
suspected plants contain the ingredients which the 
human race seeks for in such beverages. The chief 
of these are the alkaloid which is present by a pro- 
portion of about 3 per cent. in ordinary tea, and the 
aromatic oil which gives to that and to coffee their 
special flavour. The Chinese will not drink new tea 
because it contains too much of the latter ingredient, 
and is sometimes actually intoxicating. The ‘‘theine” 
diminishes the waste of the body, enabling it to get 
along with less nourishment, so that it saves food, and 
is instinctively valued for this by the poor. The Tar- 
tars obtain still more sustenance from their brick-tea 
by powdering it and boiling with salt and mutton fat 
whereby the caseine or gluten of the plant becomes 
extracted. Then they can live for weeks on the tea- 
leaves which the British housewife throws away. On 
the otber hand, it is distinctly bad to let tea stand 
too long ; that brings out tannin, and too much tannin 
will turn meat taken at the same time into a sort of 
leather within the stomach. There can be little need 
however to instruct the matron of these islands in the 
art of tea-making. From the silver-gilt equipage- of 
the duchess to the brown stone pot in which the washer- 
woman solemnly prepares her evening dish of tea, the 
art of making itis essentially feminine, and has been 
profoundly studied. One hundred and eighty million 
pounds per annum all passed through teapots—what 
a river to spring from Pepys’ first tentative spoonful 
and the modest investment of the old Hast India Oom- 
pany !—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 5th. 

> 
ADULTERATED TEA AND COFTEE. 

The report of the Commissioner of Customs on the 
examination of teas in bond made by their analyst 
under the 30th section of the Sale of Mood and Drugs 
Act, 1875, shows that the sale of adulterated tea in 
this country is now carefully watched, and will, no 
doubt, ultimately be suppressed. The Commissioners 
state there were 2,546 samples received, which may be 
classified asfollows :—1,452 faced green; 42 unfaced 
green ; 332 capers ; 219 congous ; 77 dust ; 424 siftings. 
=Total 2,546, 


* Not so: té is the Amoy pronunciation of the 


empire is called cha,—Hp. 


These samples represent consignments amounting in 
the aggregate to very many thousands of packages. 
The teas from which 2,422 of these samples were 
taken were deliveredon the authority of the analyst. 
Though many were ofvery low quality, yet as their 
inferiority was the result of natural causes and not 
in any way attributable to adulteration or the pre- 
sence of exhausted leaves, they did notcome under 
the condemnatory clauses of the Act. Theremaining 
124 samples, representing a total of 8,086 packages 
were disposed of by order of the Board, under the 
following circumstances :—802 were capers. These 
the Board permitted to be entered for home con- 
sumption. Though low in attractive matter, due to 
natural inferiority, they were not artificially exhausted ; 
they contained, however, about seven per cent. of 
mineral matter. Twenty-nine packages of green tea 
dust were also permitted to be delivered into the 
market by order of the Board. These contained five 
per cent. of mineral matter, but in other respects 
were unobjectionable. The 7,255 packages remaining 
came under the prohibitory provisions of the Act, 
and were consequently either seized or restricted to 
exportation. 5,113 of these were capers, They 
were adulterated with exhausted leaves to the 
extent varying from ten to twenty per cent., besides 
being loaded with from seven to eleven per cent of 
sand. 1,693 were Congous, 1,575 of which were China 
teas from Marseilles,* the remainder from China. 
These teas were all adulterated with exhausted leaves 
varying from twenty to thirty per cent. 420 were 
tea dust from China, containing ten per cent mineral 
matter; 21 tea dust from Japan, with eighteen per 
cent of mineral matter; four packages green tea from 


Singapore, with six per cent mineral matter, and 


mied with leaves other than tea. 

There were also 4 packages which were unfit for 
human food, and which were seized and destroyed 
accordingly. 


The following table is an abstract of the samples 
analyses in this department during the last five years:— 
1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 


Samples analysed .. ..941 852 870 1,430 2,546 
Do. delivered by ana- : 
lyst .. .. ..925 838 850 1,311 2,492 
Do. meportedse Beard 16 14 20 119 124 
Do. delivered by Board 
for home con- 
sumption .. ..— — 1 17 10 


Do. delivered by Board 
forexport.. .. 2 14 19 98. 110 
Representing packages .. 88 665 978 9,069 7,251 
Seized by the Board... .. 14 — 4 4 
Representing packages ..1644 — — 4 4 


Thus it would appear that the practice of im- 
porting adulterated teas into this country with the 
view of their passing into consumption is by no 
means extinct, and that it would probably increase 
but for the existence of this office. 


CorrEE.—The unavowed mixture of chicory with 
coffee is still general. As chicory is worth on'y 
about 2d,a pound, and as so-called ‘‘ French coffee ” 
has been found to contain more than 70 per cent. 
of chicory, the profit of thesale of the mixture at 
1s per lb. is considerable. Of seven samples of 
“‘ coffee ” reported by the analyst for Buckingham- 
shire as adulterated, one consisted entirely of chicory 
and the others contained respectively 86, 40, 65, 75. 
80, and 90 per cent, of that inexpensive root. It 
ought to be known, however, that in the case of 
Liddiard v. Reece (44 J, P. 233) where, on coffee being 
asked for, a mixture containing only 60 per cent. of 
coffee was supplied, the High Oourt upheld the con- 
viction of the seller (notwithstanding the fact that 
the parcel was labelled as ‘a mixture of chicory 
and coffee”) on the ground that the justices had 
found that the chicory had been vsed fraudulently 
to increase the bulk and therefore the seller was 
not protected by section 8 of the Sale of Food and 


| Drugs Act, 1875.—H, § C. Mail, Sept. 23rd. 
name of the plant, which in all other parts of the } a 
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PLANTING ON THE KAREN HILLS, BURMA, 

We have to thank Mr. Petley for a copy of his re- 
port on planting on the Karen Hills above Tounghoo. 
The condition of affairs compares favourably with that 
of the preceding year; and now that the labour ques- 
tion has been settled matters should rapidly improve. 

Report of cultivation on the Karen Hills North 
Bast of Tounghoo for the year 1886-87. 

Tea.—Owing to the casualties as noted in my last 
year’s report, the outturn for 1886 could not be ex- 
pected to show a full yield; this produce has how- 
ever given a very fair yield in proportion to the cir- 
cumstances, as shown in Tea Report to Government 
dated 29th December 1886 of over 300 Ib. to the acre, 
nearly all best Tea, notwithstanding the drawbacks. 

Oolfee.—The crop of 1886, (gathered January 1887) 
resulted in a better outturn than was expected under 
the circumstances shownin my former report, and 
affecting it like the Tea. Looking to the now well 
known quality and demand for my coffee in the local 
market, this produce is offering well; through which 
encouragement I have cleared land, and set out 52,000 
young plants, keeping vacancies that ocourred among 
the weaklings filled in, so that at date the said field 
is complete with healthy, thriving young plants. 

I have also large supplies of young plants for public 
sale; my coffee has been tried and found to thrive 
well in the plains. 

Liberian Coffee,—Continues as before. 

‘Chinchona do do 

Fruit Trees,—The apricot and plum noted and re- 
marked upon in last year’s Report will, it is seen, 
with fair chances, grow in the Hill climate, but they 
have several drawbacks to encounter from two causes. 
viz., white ants and the moles which attack and des- 
troy the roots. Ten of the 26 trees from last year 
have been so killed, and the remaining 16 are now 1n 
4 different places to which they have been transplant- 
ed inorder to save them, and are now putting forth 
fresh leaves. : 

Pears.—The trees thrive and increase vigorously. 
They, like the apricots and plums above noted, gave 
considerable trouble when young. Fruits of the orange 
tribe need no comment, being indigenous. 

(Erache Tuber.—Has not proved successful hero; 
it continnes to exsist only and comes to nothing. The 
attacks of the Red headed beetle constantly on the 
leaves, and other insects, is no doubt the main cause 
of this tuber not thriving. 

Cereals.—I havé sown some Behar wheat and Saga- 
ing wheat in well prepared ground 10 days ago; and 
it will be reported on to the Agricultural Dept. hereafter. 
Portions also of both kinds with American maize have 
been handed to others in different quarters for trial. 

Orops Generally.—From my own observations and in- 
quiries also, the paddy appears to be thriving badly and 
very poor crops are anticipated in this quarter of the hills 
There will no doubt be a scarcity and many will not get 
enough even for future seed, I hear the crops are fair in 
the Southern fields among the Pakus. 

Remarks.—Rains though not much more abundant 
have been very severe this season, and weeds have 
flourished exceedingly. Labour has however come in 
most freely within the last 2 months and counter- 
acted this. Some of the Padoungs and distant vil- 
lagers, whose friendly interest it is important to 
maintain, have come into the work again, and will I 
trust continue as in former years. Altogether the 
labour question is looking up favorably for the future. 
—Kangoon Gazette, Sept. 23rd. 


> 


Tue Correr Lear Disease is the subject 
of paper by M. Lucien Dugand in the Mauritius 
Revue Agricole for August. The writer describes 
the effects of the hemileia vastatrix on the leaves 
of the coffee and its microscopic appearance and 
reproduction, He then speaks of the treatment of 
the disease, detailing the many substonces that 
have been tried and found wanting: and he ends 
by drawing the following conclusions :— 

_‘* Lat.—That powderings must be made with solu- 
tions having a basis of copper. 


“« Ind.—(Very important point.) That the remedies 
must be applied above the leaves and not below them. 

‘‘3rd.—That they must be applied twenty days 
before the usual appearance of the disease and not 
as soon as the latter appears. 

“4th.—That, besides the preventive treatment, 
a treatment be tried as soon as the young berries 
have set. 

“5th.—That the doses of sulphate of copper must 

be very weak.’ 
He adds :—‘‘N.B.—I do not exclude good man- 
uring and weeding. These latter, although certainly 
not guaranteeing the coffee tree against the disease, 
can do it nothing but good.” 

Corker iN Roxrerpam.—In the report of Consul 
Turing on the trade of Rotterdam for 1886 the follow- 
ing remarks occur :—Coffee during the past year not 
only steadily and gradually recovered the fall in 
prices experienced in 1885, but reached rates such 
as have not been known since 1880. This improve- 
ment has made further progress during the current 
year, and prices now rule from 100 per cent. to 140 
per cent. higher thanin January, 1886. The rise 
has been caused by the reduced estimates of the 
Brazil crops, which, in the beginning of the year 
under review, were computed to yield from 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 bags, whereas these figures soon proved 
far to exceed the reality ; which circumstance, coupled 
with diminished supplies from the Dutch Hast Indies 
and unfavourable reports of the growing (1887-88) 
crop in South America, imparted confidence to all 
interested in the article, and the statistical future 
was considered so healthy that the attention of 
outsiders was likewise attracted, and thus through 
the combined influence of dealers and speculators 
prices for good ordinary Java advanced during the 
last six months of the year from 28c. per half-kilo. 
(47s. 4d, per ewt.) to 41c. (69s.4d. per cwt.), which 
rate, as stated above, has during the current year 
been far exceeded, 96s. 5d. per cwt. having been 
paid within the last few weeks. The total imports 
of coffee into Rotterdam during 1886 amounted to 
46,456 tens.—L. & C. Haupress. 

Forestry IN Crynon.—A correspondent has 
drawn our attention to what he terms a spiteful at- 
tack on Mr. Vincent, on page 382 of our August 
number, in the extract from the “ Indian Agricultur 
ist ” regarding Ceylon. We really regarded it, as the 
greatest praise for Mr. Vincent to be attacked by a 
Ceylon ‘fea Planter, and the remarks about the . 
highly coveted blocks of forest land suitable for tea, 
which had been withdrawn, on Mr. Vincent’s report, 
show the real reason for the grudge against him. 
Our own opinion on the great value of Mr. Vincent's 
work in the Ceylon forests, has already been freely 
given in our pages, and we did not expect that the ex- 
tract from the “ Indian Agriculturist '’ would take 
in any one. We may say that Dr. Meyer, when in 
Dehra, oreo his views about the miserable short- 
sighted policy which was denuding the forests of Cey- 
lon for tea planting, the roots of which could in places 
only hold on to the soil for a few years as the rush was 
so great, when once the forest had {been cleared. It 
may now be confidently expected that Mr. Thompson 
SiGe bring the wreck of the Ceylon forests into 
proper control, and he has all our best wishes for his 
success in the great work before him. 

{Che above is from the number of the Jndian Forester 
which reaches us just as Mr. Thompson has brokea 
down in health andresigned. As for tea planters, they 
just as naturally resent the reservation of the finest soil 
for forest, as foresters choose tracts so distinguished ; 
and the editor in repudiating an attack on Mr. Vincent 
might have spared himself the trouble of quoting 
an attack onthe tea enterprise in Ceylon which is in 
fact and science equally erroneous. By “rush” we 
suppose wash was meant, but whatever was meant, the 
fact is that the tenacity of the hold of the tea plant, 
with its long and strong tap-root, on the soil is one of 
the most remarkable circumstances in the cultivation. 
Who is Dr. Meyer ?—Lp.| 
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Gorrespondence, © 
——___@—__ 
» To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer,” 


INFORMATION RESPECTING CINCHONA. 
London, ist Sept. 1887. 

Dear §1r,—I enclose a letter dated 27th July, 
which I was under the impression I had forwarded 
to you then, also some facts, deductions and pro- 
posals, which I am circulating among my friends 
in England who are interested in cinchona. I am 
asking them whether they would be willing to 
join such an association as I describe. 

May I ask you to be good enough to insert the 
above in the Ceylon Observer, also in the Tropical 
Agriculturist. 

May I aiso ask you, as one of the best friends 
the planters have, to make your own remarks on 
the paper in the Observer and Agriculturist. 

I may remark that I have sounded some of the 
London merchants on the subject of an association 
and that they consider it a question for the pro- 

ducers, more especially the Ceylon planters (not 

for themselves) to take up.—I am, dear sir, yours 

faithfully, W. T. HODY COX. 
FACTS. 

1. The present low prices are caused by large pro- 
duction. 

2. An increase of 1d per unit (from 3d to 4d) in 
the price would increase the profits 23 per cent, as all 
proceeds abovea certain figure (say 3d per unit which 
would more than cover the cost of production) would be 
clear profit. 

3. Increase of consumption would increase demand 
and therefore price. 

4, There is an immense field for increase of con- 
sumption in malarious countries and especially in 
Ohina. 

5. In such countries the value of quinine is begin- 
ning to be understood but the natives are poor and 
cannot afford to pay for quinine. 

6. It is generally allowed that the effects of 
quinetum,” a preparation of the alkaloids of red bark, 
are nearly as good as of quinine. 

7. The price charged by the manufacturers in 
England for “‘quinetum” is 1s 9d per ounce. The 
manufacture of quinetum is simple and inexpensive, it 
is understood in India; quinetum can be prepared in 
the Hast at less than 6d per ounce. 

8. The cinchona plantations in Ceylon and the East 
Indies consist chiefly of Oinchona Succirubra. 

9. The preparation of quinetum in the Hast would 
take a certain quantity of bark off the European 
market, the effect of which would be to raise the price 
in England. ‘ 

DEDUCTIONS FROM THE ABOVE FACTS. 

1. The laws of supply and demand would not within a 
reasonable time create consumption among the “ mil- 
lious” as no’ private individuals or firms would care 
to distribute gratis. ' 

2. Such distrioution must be made by-the producers, 
at first gratis and afterwards on payment which 
theugh smal! would, through the cheapness of manu- 
facture, bring in a handsome profit. 

PROPOSALS. 

1. That all those interested in the cultivation of 
cinchona should form an Association to manufacture 
in the Hast, say at Colombo, the alkaloids of red 
bark in the form of “quinetum.” 

2. That members take shares of say £1 cach in 
the following proportions :—10 shares for every 100,000 
cinchona trees or under, which they may have grow- 
ing. his is a very small proportion but the object 
is to get as many as possible to join. Any members 
wishing to take more shares can do so. 

8. That the manufactured ‘ quinetum” be distributed: 
in India through the Government an‘ its officers, 
Chiva through the missionaries and “ Medicine Men,” 
Africa through the missionaries, 


_ stockade of hypothetical stakes. 


This is merely an outline of a scheme. Planters 
have been such sufferers through the low prices, 
that I believe they would welcome and accept only 
too readily any good scheme. 

I for one should be happy to take my proportion 
of shares in such an Association as I have des- 
cribed. W. T. Hopy Cox, 

August 1887. 


CEYLON TEAS IN THE MELBOURNE 
MARKET. 

Sir,—-Should these few lines prove of service, 
I shall be glad in showing, that pure Ceylon 
tea, if pushed in the Melbourne market, is sale- 
able and sought for at very fair prices. It is 
but little I have been able to send, but that little 
has been sold to private individuals at very re- 
munerative prices, viz. 2s and 2s 6d per pound, 
and some few offered to purchase at 3s if they 
could always procure the pure article. Mr. Henry’s 
proposal to establish agencies in Melbourne, and 
to- employ canvassers to carry round samples, 
could not but succeed if thoroughly carried out. 
But care should be taken that agents in Mel- 
bourne only send round the pure article. Much 
harm is done in the sale of Ceylon tea by mix- 
ing China trash with it. 

There are in Melbourne some few ex-Ceylon 
planters, who would be thankful for the canvass- 
ing work and who would take greater interest in 
pushing Ceylon products in the market there, than 
they 2 if only for the sake of ‘Auld lang syne.” 

SPES. 


COCONUT CULTIVATION: THE MAIN ROOT 
AND FEEDING ROOTLETS, 
Hapitigam Korale, 16th Sept. 1887. 
Dear Sir,—‘ Try all things and hold fast that 
which is best”’ is a maxim formulated by one Paul 
of Tarsus, an eminently practical man in his day. 
I commend this to the notice of your Siyane Korale 
correspondent who has enclosed himself within a 
From his fortress 
he looks out over the open country, where diligent 
workers have been searching for truth since he 
began to suck his mother. As no truth regarding 
coconut cultivation can possibly be discovered out- 
side his ring fence, he holds all such toilers to be 
silly and contemptable persons, and if any of those 
outsiders announce a fact that threatens one of his 
fence stakes, he turns on the aggressor with all the 
virus of an overteased monkey. , 
Dismounting from my metaphorical charger to 
meet your correspondent on level ground, I have 
to tell him that he must free his mind from 
many of his hypothetical theories, and become a 
more accurate observer of facts before he arrives 
at the status of a good practical coconut planter. 
The letter in question affords me ample oppor- 


tunity of pointing out his errors, both in 
theory and practice. Has he ever  sub- 
mitted to experiment his theory about 


the sacred character of coconut roots, and the 
terrible consequences to the trees, of disturbing 
them? Has he ever visited a field where periodical 
breaking up of the soil was practised and com- 
pared it with others, where no such reckless de- 
struction was allowed? He has evidently done 
neither of these, else nothing short of obstinate 
stupidity could have kept him true to his theory. 
Again he states as a fact, that most of the feed- 
ing rootlets are round the tree. In one sense 
this is true, but, as I understand him, he means 
that the favourite feeding ground of the roots is 
within perhaps a few feet of the stem, and on — 
this assumption he builds a system of treatment 
one part of which is to cut a trench round the — 


tree, in which to deposit husks and leaves. Pretty 
well this fer a strong conserver of roots, cut a 
trench round the tree and thereby cut a host of 
leading roots off close to their source! No digging 
or ploughing could possibly beat this. As regards 
the chief seat of the feeding roots being near the 
stem, I adyise your correspondent to look again, 


when he will perhaps find that, for several feet 


round the stem the main roots are so closely 
packed, that there is no room for fibrous rootlets. 
Perhaps the kind of reason he professes to follow 
may not admit that the vicinity of the stem, being 
the first portion of the alloted space occupied by 
roots, is the most exhausted of the elements of 
fertility and that the true feeders may be nearer 
the extremities of the mains than close to their 
source. Your correspondent reports that he man- 
ured coconuts in November 1884 and that the 
increase only began to come in when the third year 
was well advanced, I cannot say anything about 
this for want of more facts, such as the state of 
the trees at the time of manuring, the quantity used 
and the method of application. My own experi- 
ence in the use of cattle-shed manure is that one 
cwt. spread equally over the space occupied by a 
coconut tree, bearing more or less and dug in, | 
reaped the first fruits at the end of eighteen 
months. It strikes me, that, when your correspond- 
ent writes about bone dust, he draws on other 
resources than his own _ experience when 
he declares it to be a stimulant akin to 
alcoho! in the case of humanity. My experience 
is, that given to a young tree before it shows 
stem, or to an older one that has been dwarfed 
on bad soil, it produces no perceptible effect. I 
conclude, therefore, that if phosphate be a necess- 
ary element in the growth of the plant, it is 
grains rather than pounds it needs, but it is an 
indispensable element in the formation of fruit, 
but even for that the quantity necessary is very 
small, I should say from one to one-and-a-half 
pound per annum or not over two would keep 
up a yield of 10 nuts on a vigorous tree, but 
the tree needs to be kept in vigorous growth by 
other manures. Ground bones is better for the 
purpose than-superphosphate or steamed bones, 
because the greater part of the phosphate is not 
soluble and only becomes so by degrees. There 
is no danger to the trees in the use of bone dust by 
those who have the requisite knowledge. I have met, 
in your correspondent’s letter, an old acquaintance, a 
peculiar Ceylonese argument against the use of 
manure in the growing of coconuts. ‘‘ You no 
doubt increase your crops by manure, but when 
you begin you must go on, else your trees will 
relapse into even more hopeless barrenness than 
before.’ So have said scores of my Ceylonese 
acquaintance, and I freely admit that the state- 
ment is perfectly correct, but I add why should 
anyone contemplate the closing of a_ business 
that yields a rupee for every twenty-five cents 
spent? Your correspondent is perfectly right in 
preferring a field of moderate extent, skilfully 
cultivated, to a wide tract under the management 
of Madam Nature, who treats a noxious weed 
and the most valuable economic plant with equal 
kindness. Your correspondent has, however,much 
to learn and still more to unlearn before he 
gathers three hundred thousand nuts per annum 


on fifty acres. W. BLL. 
IRRIGATION APPLIED SUCORSSFULLY TO 
COFFEE CULYURE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Ootacamund, 29th Sept. 1887. 
Srm,—I had no idea that my note to you on “ Coffee 
under Irrigation” would cause so much interest in 
your part of the world ; and as requested by you, will 
try and answer your question to the best of my ability :- 
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1. The estates in question are fairly flat, at 
least one is, and the other ‘‘ undulating’? land on 
which I have to be very careful when irrigating. 
There is no ‘‘wash’’ on this estate, but on ac- 
count of the lay of land I often have a small ‘ slip” 
when irrigating, through carelessness on the part 
of coolie; so i think I can say that taking the land 
altogether it is not what would be called “ flat.’ 

2. Climate fairly dry. Rainfall average about 42 
inches per year, only 2 months in the year no rain, 
January-Iebruary. I enclose last year’s rainfall. 

3. By irrigation, water is taken direct from the 
Pykara river and carried by a built channel for some 
200 yards, after which it flows down the face of 
the hills by an ordinary drain and so is carried on to 
the estate, distance about 4 miles. 

4. The estate is watered ‘field by field and 
four coolies are employed taking it down the lines” 
from one road to another, each cooly taking four 
lines, andit takes five weeks for the first round, four 
weeks for the rest; irrigation is started early in 
January and continued until the S.-W. monsoon 
has fairly set in. The first round of water pro- 
duces the ‘‘ spike,’’ second round brings it out and 
third sets the crop, after which water is kept going 
until the rain. 

4, Yes, a fair arhount of manure is available, 
but as a rule wedo not purchase more than 1,000 lb., 
the rest is from our own cattle—200 head well 
littered. I can’t say whether bone &c. would answer 
as well. We use very little artificial manure, 
but as a rule get nearly all round the estate 
with cattle manure. I start manuring early 
in January, and follow up with water which at 
once decomposes the manure at the roots into a 
rich mould, which I think is the secret of success 
on these estates. 

I must mention that “no pruning or hand- 
ling”? is done on these estates. Last year as our 
crop was small I tried a little thinning out to see 
if the quality would improve, but of course can’t 
say yet. AIlI know is that there is a ‘ bumper ” 
on, and on one estate I shall not be surprised if 
we get over one ton per acre! and this at 100s 
per ewt. willpay, I guess! 

I fear I can give you no further information, 
but shall be glad to answer any question either 
direct or through your valuable paper, and if any 
gentleman doubt what I say they have only to 
come oyer and nothing will give’me greater pleasure 
than to show them 10 CWT. PER ACRE. 

Rainfall 1886.—January nil, February nil, March 
nil, April 2°70 inches, May 8:46, June 6°88, July 
13:78, August 8:11, September 5:25, October 3°35, 
November 2°60, and December nil.—Total 51:13 
inches. ‘This year there were four months with- 
out rain, but two months is the average. 

You are at liberty to mention my name to any 
planter that may wish to have direct answer. 

I would advise no man to try irrigation unless 
he can back it up with manure. Artificial may 
do of course, but I have no experience in it. 


We learn that the Government of Jamaica offers 
a premium of £100 for the production of the best 
practical elementary text-book of tropical agriculture 
specially applicable to Jamaica, and embodying the 
first principles of agriculture. It is stated that the 
object of the manual isto create in the mind of 
the young an early and intelligent interest in the 
soil and its products. and particular attention is 
to be paid to simplicity, brevity, and freedom, as 
far as possible, from technical terms. It is stated 
that the propagation and cultivation of tropical 
economic plants should have due prominence. 
Manuscripts are to be forwarded to the Government 
of Jamaica on or before August lst, 1888.—Nature, 
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INDIAN EXPERIENCES. 
(Continued from page 297.) 
THE NEILGHERRY HILLS. 

It was at the beginning of 1867 that I left the 
Wynaad district for the first time, having obtained 
a situation on the Neilgherry Hills to superintend 
the opening of a large Cinchona plantation at a place 
called Deva Shola, situated about ten miles to the 
south of Ootacamund, the chief town of the Hills. 
Before, however, giving an account of my experiences 
as a Oinchona planter, I may be allowed to say a 
few words on the general aspect, climate, and cap- 
abilities of the Neilgherry range, which is without doubt 
one of the most interesting spots to be found in 
the whole of our vast Indian possessions, more especi- 
ally on account of its climate, which is so admirably 
suited to the European constitution, and producing 
in a high degree of excellence a vast number of 
trees, plants, and vegetables similar to those cultiv- 
ated in Europe. 

The Neilgherry Hills (or more correctly, Nilgiris, 
from the Tamil “nil” blue, and “ giri,”’ a mountain) 
are situated between 11° and 120 north latitude, and 760 
and 77° east longitude, and range in altitude from 
6000 to about 9000 feet, above the sea level. They 
are some 250 miles from the Coromandel coast on the 
eastern side and forty miles from the Malabar coast on 
the western. The area may be roughly taken at 
1000 square miles. The Nilgiris were first visited 
by Europeans in the year 1820. They are believed 
to have formed part of the territory of the Pandyan 
kings, whose dominions included Travancore and the 
Western Ghauts. The average rainfall is 50 inches 
in the north and east, and increasing to nearly 100 
inches towards the south and north-west. The Nilgiri 
Plateau is subject to the influences of both monsoons; 
the south-west monsoon in June, July, and August, 
and the north-east monsoon in October and November. 
The geological formation is of the primitive igneous 
order, the mass of the mountains being granitic. 
There is little or no lime in the composition of the 
soil, which nevertheless is rich and productive. The 
natural aspect is undulating, with isolated patches 
of low, but very beautiful forest, called Sholas, 
on the slopes, from the majority of which flow perennial 
streams of the purest water of more or less volume. 
There are many swampy hollows, the beds of which 
have a considerable depth of black mould, and there 
are bogs in several parts of the Hills, the peat from 
which is extensively used as fuel. The undulating 
land, or as Sir HE. Grant Duff admirably puts it, 
the “rolling downs,’ separating the beautiful shola 
patches, are covered mostly with short grass, with 
here and there clumps of shrubs, such as Hypericum, 
Indigofera, &c. Splendid groups of the Rhododendron 
arboreum are frequently met with, and are very 
striking when in full flower about the month of 
December. - 

The climate of the WNilgiris is invigorating, and 
has been declared by competent authorities to be 
one of the most equable in the world. The follow- 
ing is a correct statement of temperature, &c. 
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Mean annual temperature .. ws 

Maximum ne 50 a6 77° 
Minimum a ip os 38° 
Max. power sun’s rays 40 35 21° 73/ 
Average range ir = 


At Ootacamund, the loftiest and most important 
station on the Hills, according to a series of observ- 
ations extending over seven years, the mean maximum 
temperature ranges from 60:06 ° in December to 68-76° 
in May. The hottest raonths of the year are April 
and May; the coldest December and January. The 
hottest hours of the day in summer and winter do 
not vary more than 9° and the extreme variation 
of temperature throughout the year is only 21:15°. 
The mean annual temperature of the four principal 
stations on the Nilgiris as compared with that of 
London and the three Presidency capitals of India 
stands something as follows:—London, 50°; Oota- 
camund, 57 °* ; Kotagherry, 62°; Wellington 629 ; Ooon- 


* There must be an error, as this isthe mean of 
Nuwara Eliya, 1,000 feet lower, in an island and 5° 
nearer the equator.—Ep. 


oor, 649 ; Calcutta, 789; Bombay, 8l¢; and Madras, 85:2. 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth named places are 
the most important stations on the Nilgiris, and 
have an elevation above sea level of 7227, 6427, 5860 
and 5927 feet respectively. 

Ootacamund is the coldest and Coonoor the warmest 
station on the Hills, Kotagherry is a medium between 
the two. The climate of Wellington, where the ex- 
tensive convalescent barracks for the army of the 
Presidency are situated, is the same as that of Coon- 
oor. The latter station being near the edge of the 
Ghaut on the eastern side is subjected to thick fogs 
from the sudden condensation of the moisture contained 
iB me heated atmosphere rising from below the table- 
and, 

This may perhaps convey to the reader some general 
idea of the adaptability of the Nilgiris to the European 
constitution. If further proof were wanted it could 
be found in the healthy and robust appearance of the 
permanent English residents on the Hills, as well as 
in the rosy cheeks and buoyant spirits of the European 
children. 

The products of the Hills include Tea, Coffee, Cinchona, 
Peaches, Oranges, Loquats, Pears, Apples, Plums, 
Potatoes of excellent quality, and most of the other 
English vegetables, which are all produced both by 
Europeans and natives of exceptionally good quality,and 
all the year round. Wheat is also grownas well as 
Barley, Mustard, Poppy seed, Garlic, two kinds of 
Millet, called in the native language Koralie and 
Samey (Panicum italicum and P. miaceum). The last 
two are extensively grown by the native population, 
but their cultivation is of a very wasteful description. 
A piece of land is chosen, ploughed, and harrowed, 
and the seed sown, land is chosen that has not been 
under cultivation for some years, no manure is applied 
and when the crop is gathered the land is left to itself 
for perhaps three or four years before itis ploughed 
again. ° 

No such thing as flat land exists on the Nilgiris, 
excepting the swamps. Consequently when the land 
for the cultivation of grain is ploughed and loosened 
on the hillsides, large quantities of soil are swept 


down to the ravines below by the heavy rains. This — 


denudation goes on to such an extent that I have 
seen whole hillsides rutted and furrowed to such an 
extent before the roots of the grain could make 
sufficient progress to hold it, that it seemed wonderful 
how a crop could be obtained at all. Of course it 
never enters into the native mind to construct catch 
drains or anything of that kind ; and, worse than all, 
he has no one to instruct him. This sort of thing has 
been, no doubt, going on for ages, the strata of soil 
becoming thinner. and thinner and the crops shorter 
in ear and in straw year by year. ‘ 

Another plant called Keeray by the natives (Amar- 
anthus campestris) is grown by the hill tribes, the 
seeds of which when ground into flour is much relished. 
A large field of this plant when in full flower has a 
very striking and beautiful appearance. There are 
two varieties, one having leaves, stems, and flowers 
of a bright scarlet colour, and the other of a yellow 
or buff colour, and when mixed have a very beautiful 
appearance. ‘The leaves are also eaten as a Spinach. 
Numbers of English flowers flourish with little or no 
cultivation, including the Dahlia, Fuchsia, Heliotrope, 
Pelargonium, Verbena, Petunia, and numerous others. 
Fuchsias and Heliotrope are greatly used in the for- 
mation of hedges, and are to be seen in flower all 
the year round, the latter particularly making a very 
beautiful hedge if kept well trimmed, the scent from 
the flowers being very powerful. It is no uncommon 
thing to see at Ooonoor and other places of the same 
elevation Pears, Apples, Plums, Oranges, Dahlias, 
Loquats, Geraniums, Ooffee, many varieties of Hibiscus, 
Tea, Petunias, Allamandas, Asters, Poinsettias, Calceo- 
larias, Begonias, Rhododendrous, Lilies, Roses, and 
scores of others growing side by side and flourish- 
ing in one garden. Passiflora edulis and several species 
of Taxonia also grow and fruit freely ut these elevations. 
At lower elevation on the eastern slopes tropical fruits 
and spices are grown, such as the Nutmeg, Clove, 


Cinnamon, Mango, Shaddock, Pomegranate, Lychee, _ 


and many others. 


' 
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appointed to, is situated, as I have already said, 
about ten miles to the south of Ootacamund with 
an elevation a little over 600 feet above sea level. 
The estate consists of 1000 acres, 500 of waich is 
forest land and the remainder grass. This land was 
obtained fom Government upon certain conditions, 
one of which was that the proprietors should supply 
to the Government so many thousand cartloads of 
firewood (always a scarce commodity on the Nilgiris) 
within a given period, cut and stacked from the forest 
then standing. The proprietors, after having obtained 
the title deeds of the land from Government, think- 
ing the above condition irksome, and that it might 
probably hamper them in the rapid planting of the forest 
area of the estate with Chinchona—for the one object 
with private planters in those early days of Chinchona 
planting onthe Nilgiris was to be first in the market 
with bark at whatever cost—bethought themselves of 
a plan which was ultimately adopted, bat which 
proved, as the sequel will show, vastly more disastrous 
to the proprietors than to the Government. The 
plan carried out consisted of first felling the whole of 
the forest area of 500 acres, which was one con- 


tinuous block, cutting and stacking the — stipul- 
ated numbers of cartloads of firewood while it 
was green, and then politely requesting the 


Government: officials to have it removed at their ear- 
liest convenience. he Government were at that time 
engaged on the erection of the large pile of build- 
ings called the Lawrence Asylum at a great cost 
within a few miles of the estate, and requiring a large 
amount of firewood for brick-burning purposes, &c., 
made the above arrangement, thinking the supply 
would be spread over a number of years, and that, 
they could cart it away according to their requirements, 
They were therefore greatly inconvenienced by this 
act on the part of the proprietors, which proved, 
after all, to be but a very short-sighted stroke of policy. 

The forest had been all cut for some time before 
I took charge, and the aftergrowth had already begun 
to make its appearance above the felled timber to a 
considerable extent, which I viewed with no _ little 
a’arm, well knowing the difficulties that were in store 
for me. The primary objects in all planting opera- 
tions in India or where the growth of vegetation is 
so rapid, is first to prepare a nursery of young plants; 
secondly, immediately the felled jungle has become 
dry enough to burn at once, then pit and plant the 
whole area thus cleared during the first season 
if possible; and all planters of any experience will 
invariably put forth their most strenuous efforts to 
gain this end, for the reasons that the ground can 
afterwards be kept clear of weeds at a minimum of 
expenditure, whereas should any land be left unplant- 
ed the undergrowth is sure to attain formidable 
dimensions before another planting season comes round, 
weeds also springing up and seeding, rendering sub- 
sequent cultivation a very serious matter as regards 
expenditure both of time and money. This will, in 
some measure, explain the situation in which I was 
placed in taking over charge of the property. Instead 
of the ordinary routine of planting operations haying 
been hitherto adopted, the order of things had been 
exactly reversed, and I found myself face to face 
with 500 acres of felled forest which had been cut 
some eighteen months before, with masses of green 
aftergrowth appearing all over the surface, including 
thotsands of plants of the formidable Solanum ferox, 
and many other species of tall growing and thorny 
plants of the same order. With only one small nur- 
sery in course of formation, and with a glass house 
with a limited number of pots of seedling Ghinchonas, 
and no dwelling house save a rough building intended 
for a stable, I cannot say that I relished the appear- 
ance of things at all. However, I was now in a 
good climete, a charming and interesting locality, with 
abundance of good Iabour and plenty of money at 
command, so IL went with a will to the work of 
simultaneously constructing a house, rearing some 
600,000 seedling Chinchonn plants under glass, and 
forming large outdoor nurserics, 

At the time of which I write there were no private 
Ohiuchona plantations on the Nilgiris, or if avy did 


Deva Shola, or the God’s Wood, the place I was 


exist they were yet in a state of embryo. The 
Government, under the superintendentship of the late 
Mr. W. G. Melvor, wexe pressing forward the cul- 
tivation and extension of their plantations on differ- 
ent parts of the hills, and, as Mr. Meclvor was 
considered at that time to be the only authority on 
Chinchona cultivation, his directions were very gener- 
ally followed by private individuals. Very few of the 
trees on the Government plantations had seeded till 
within a year of the time I took charge of Deva 
Shola; but at that time seeds of the Succirubra 
species could be had in abundance, and the plan 
adopted for raising them was as follows:—The seeds 
were sown in shallow pans containing sand and 
brick dust only, and were left uncovered and kept 
continually moist. After germinating, and when the 
plants were large enough to handle, they were 
pricked off into other pans filled with the same 
material. When the plants had attained a height of 
about 2 inches they were removed to the nurseries, 
As time went on it was found that richer soil in the 
paus had the effect of bringing the seedlings on quicker, 
till eventually the system of raising seedlings under 
glass was abandoned altogether, Dame Nature having 
pointed out in the most unmistakeable manner the 
easiest mode of propagation—viz., sowing in the nur- 
series thickly in beds without any covering of soil, but 
simply shading from the hot sun. The hint was 
taken in the first place by some one finding on one 
of the Government plantation innumerable seedings 
springing up under the shade of the large seeding 
trees after the heavy rains had ceased. After this tens 
of thousands of young plants were annually collected 
from under the trees and transferred to nurseries, 
and large quantities of plants were raised from seed 
in the nurseries in the manner described.—PLANTER. 
—Journa! of Horticulture. 


—< ‘ 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS IN REUNION, 


Cinchona.—An interesting account of the vegetable 
products of Réunion has recently been published ina 
Foreign Office Report, from which we gather the 
following notes. Referring to Oinchona, we are re- 
minded that for some years past the plantations have 
absorbed considerable attention, and although they 
have hitherto assumed no very extensive development, 
the results obtained are satisfactory. The plantations 
ave made in forests at a height of about 4000 feet. 
At this height there exist no high trees, but merely 
brushwood. Parallel alleys from 5 to 6 feet wide 
are made, and as far as practicable in spots sheltered 
from the winds. These alleys are separated by a 
range of brushwood 10 feet thick on each side, which 
serves to protect the young Cinchona plants against 
the violent winds socommon in Réunion. The holes 
are made at a distance of 15 feet from each other, 
and are 1 foot 8 inches in diameter, and of the 
same depth. The earth removed is mixed with some 
prepared mould, in which the young Oinchona plant 
is placed. In soil thus prepared the young plant 
experiences no difficulty in its growth, but when it 
has attained a height of 18 inches care must be 
taken to cut the roots of the adjacent brushwood 
which may have found their way into the space 
reserved for the Oinchonas. 

At the end of seven or eight years the plants have 
attained a diameter of 84 inches, and are ready for 
harvesting; this takes place in October, when the 
bark is more easily detached. The plants are cut 
about 2 inches from the ground, and the bark when 
removed is placed in the sun td dry. A large 
number of young shoots soon spring from the old 
stump, which, when they have in their turn atta'ned 
& certain size, it is necessary to lop off, leaving only 
sufficient for the stump to feed conveniently; they 
grow rapidly and produce a crop of bark in a period 
of six or eight years. In this way the cultivation of 
this produce when once planted can be continued 
almost indefinitely and at little expense. 

It is evident that the means empolyed in Réunion 
for the cultivation of the Cinchona are very practical 
and far more economical than in Java. Althorgh 
these plantations have been attempted but on 
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limited scale, the results are such as will likely be an 
inducement to their extension. Experiments haye 
hitherto been made only by the local government, on 
the Crown lands, and by afew wealthy planters. 

Vanilla.—The high prices fetched by Vanilla in 
European markets have been a great temptation to 
many to convert what little land they possess into 
Vanilla plantations; but this happy state of things is 
not destined to have a long life, for Vanilla is an 
article of consumption for which there is but a 
restricted demand, and its over-production must 
necessarily be attended by a great fall in price. 

Tobacco.—Persevering experiments, attempted by 
a small number of planters to cultivate Tobacco are 
beginning to give most encouraging results, and 
Réunion at present can produce very well burning 
Tobacco. Although its aromatic properties are not 
as satisfactory as they might be, it is hoped that, 
with time and a little care, this deficiency will be 
remedied. It is a well known fact that to obtain 
good Tobacco, several plantations must have been 
made in the same spot. As this has not yet been 
done at Réunion, the Tobacco can hardly be said to 
have had a fair trial. 

Fecula, and Tapioca—The manufacture of fecula 
and tapioca may now be considered as one of the 
most flourishing industries of the island. In spite of 
the first mill which was started having begun under 
very unfavourable circumstances it may, nevertheless, 
be said to be on its way to prosperity. Its produce, 
although not so appreciated as the tapioca from 
Singapore and Rio Janerio, obtains fairly remunerative 
prices, No further argument can be advanced to 
prove that there is a brilliant opening for fecula 
and tapicoa than the fact that other mills are already 
being constructed for the making of these articles,— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


oo _____— 


i SIAM GINGER. 

In the Botanical Magazine for July of the present 
year, t. 6944, Sir Joseph Hooker describes a new 
species of Alpinia under the name of A. zingiberina, 
the history of which is interesting, as much, or even 
more, from an economic, as from a botanical point of 
view. This plant was first noticed in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for July 31, 1886, p. 150, having been raised 
on rhizomes exhibited at the Health Exhibition in 

884. 

The fine collection of fruits exhibited by the 
Siamese Commission at the above Exhibition were at 
its close presented to the Museum of the Royal 
Gardens, and in the course of preparing the specimens 
for exhibition in the cases at Kew, I at once saw 
that a sample of a rhizome jabelled “Ginger” was 
very different from the ordinary commercial ginger, 
being much thicker, and more cylindrical, longer, 
and not so much branched. Upon breaking off a 
piece of the rhizome the odour was more delicately 
aromatic than common ginger, and the taste not so 
pungent. As the rhizome still retained life in it, a 
piece was sent to the propagating-pits, and from it 
the plant now figured in the Botamcal Magazine was 
raised. As Sir Joseph Hooker points out, ‘We are 
still in ignorance as to whether it is a wild or culti- 
vated plant; and if the latter, whether it is cultivated 
(as A. agallocha is in Siam) for its seeds, or, like the 
true Ginger, for its rhizomes,” 

From the fleshy nature of the rhizome, as well as 
from its delicate aromatic taste and smell, the plant 
would seem to be worth cultivating for the sake of 
preserving the rhizome in syrup, if not for drying 
and using as a condiment in the ordinary way. It 
is well known that the Chinese preserved ginger is 
of a more agreeable aromatic flavour than that of the 
West Indies, and is mostly preferred for table use; 
in consequence of this it has been suspected that 
some other plant than Zivgiber officinale may fur- 
nish some, at least, of the Chinese ginger; up to 
the present time, however, there is no proof of this, 
Mr. Oharles Word, of the Hong Kong Botanic Gar- 

den, referring to this subject in a recent report, says: 
—‘Some doubt has existed as to whether the 
(linese have uot ove or more kinds of plents in use 


as ginger that are unknown elsewhere. I have 
taken steps for collecting together and cultivating 
all the kinds of plants generally included by the 
Chinese as Ginger, with the hope that when in cul- 
tivation they can be studied and observed in such a 
manuer as to secure all possible information in con- 
nection with this subject. While at San-Ui I was 
fortunate in being able to obtain from cultivated 
plants good flowering specimens. These I dried, and 
together with spcimens of the roots (properly rhi- 
zomes) forwarded to the Director of Kew Gardens for a 
study of them to made there, when they can be com- 
pared with other kinds, or with specimens of the 
same kind from other places. The specimens which 
I procured were, without doubt, Zingiber officinale, 
the species commonly in cultivation in other parts of 
the world. 

“It is, however, possible that some other plant, 
which is not a true Ginger, may be used in making 
the celebrated Canton preserved ginger, but all the 
information which I have yet obtained points to the 
species Zingiber officinale as the only kind which the 
Chinese use for this purpose. The Ginger cultivated 
in the Lo-Fan Mountains has a wide reputation 
amongst the Chinese as being of unusual efficacy in 
medicine; this superior quality may, however, be 
derived merely from peculiarity of soil or climate 
which communicate to the plant exceptional properties. 

The specimens here alluded to by Mr. Ford have 
been examined by Professor Oliver, and prove to be 
those of Ginger (Zingiber officinale, Rose).—JoHN R. 
Jackson, Museum, Kew.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


A Bic Watnut Loc.—The Glasgow Herald says 
that there was recently landed, ex “ Lord O’Niel” SS. 
from Baltimore, U. 8., one of the largest logs of 
Black Walnut imported into the Clyde. Its extreme 
measure is 17 feet long, 42 inches broad, containing 
over 200 cubic feet, calliper méasurement. To those 
interested in trees it will not only appear a rare, 
but also a valuable specimen.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

A REMEDY FOR WHITE ANTs is thus given in the 
proceedings of the Horticultural Society of India :— 
Mr. L. Liotard writes:—‘Some of my Rose plants 
were attacked by White Ants a month or so ago, 
although Firminger says that these pests do not 
attack live plants. I have read of several specifics 
against white ants, but tried one of my own which 
was accessible at the time. I took a supply of 
leaves from a Neem (Melia azadirachta) tree in my 
garden and buried a few handfuls round each 
Rose plant, about a couple of inches below the eur- 
face, close round the stem; the white ants dis- 
appeared as if by magic, and I have since been 
free of them: I donot know if anybody ever tried 
Weem jeaves before, but they are really very effica- 
cious, and, of course, they form a vegetable-meuld 
when they decay.” 

Tue Crrron TRADE 1n Coksica.—According to a 
recent Government report from Bastia, Corsica, Citron 
fruits constitute one of the privcipal articles 
of export. The climate and soil of Corsica are 
said to be particularly favourable to the production 
of this fruit, which maintains its great superiority 
over that produced in Greece, Sicily, and the 
North of Africa, and the excellent prices obtaimed 
in the principal markets have caused much attention 
to be given to careful cultivation, and to the pre- 
paration of the fruit for the different markets. Most 
of the selected fruit is sent to England. Owing to 
the large number of plantations which should come 
into bearing during the next few years a large increase 
of production and consequent decline in prices were 
to be looked for, but the very severe winter caused 
the entire destruction of the trees of many important 
districts, and it is expected that the next crop will 
be a failure. The manufacture of candied QOitron 
for America and Holland has greatly increased. The 
best quality of Mgyptian sugar is now used for this, 
purpose in large quantities, and is imported direct. 
The returns of exports to foreign countries show that 
1692 tons of Citrons in brine and 435 tons of 
candied QOitrous were exported in 1836.—Gardenery’ 
Chromele, 
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NOTES ON PRODUCE, 
A few years since, a reference to Indian tea in a home 
newspaper was an unheard of and an unseen thing. 
Times have changed. ‘ea is now a subject of very 
frequent comment, and writers usually extol Indian 
and Oeylon teas at the expense of China, iu a manner 
which cannot fail to impress readers generally who 
are consumers of tea with correct ideas on the sub- 
ject. The “cho, in an article published on Wednesday, 
says:—Until the last few years the world had to 
rely on China for its tea supply, but India and Oey- 
Jon are already formidable rivals. It will surprise 
many to learn that in May last the imports of tea 
from India and Ceylon exceeded those from China in 
the proportion of 51 to49. That has never happened 
before, nor has it happened since, but there can be 
no doubt that before long we shall receive the major 
portion of our tea from India and Ceylon. The pro- 
duction for export of Ohina teas appears to have 
reached its climax in 1879, when the previous specul- 
ative rise in prices flooded us with an enormous 
amount of re-dried rubbish, and this materially served 
to increase the popularity of the Indian growth, China 
being a producing and consuming country, can use 
re-dried leaves for export, while in India the home 
consumption is small, and not being iu the producing 
districts there is no fear of the tea being doctored in 
this way. Of course, the deterioration of the Chinese 
teas sent to the English market is not altogether the 
fault of the Celestial, at any rate, he was encouraged 
to ship inferior teas by the demand for a cheap article. 
It was largely a questio1 of price. In England people 
bought poorer teas because they wanted something 
that cost little, and the Chinese ministered to the 
want by sending qualities which a coolio in Canton 
or Yokohama would reject. The best qualities they 
reserved for themselves and for the Russians, who are 
willing to pay a long price for a good article. The cul- 
tivation of tea on Chirese methods was first attempted 
by the Indian Government in 1834. Chinese seed was 
introduced, but experience has shown that the most 
profitable plant is a hybrid between the indigenous 
and the Chinese varieties. In 1839 the Assam Oom- 
pany, which remains the most important of the Indian 
tea companies, took over the Government garden in 
Assam, which is still the great home of the industry, 
though tea planting is also securely established at Dar- 
jeeling in Bengal, aloog the foot of the Himalayas 
as far west as Simla, at Ohittagong on the further 
side of the Bay of Bengal, and on the Nilgiris, and 
other hil) ranges in the south. The increase in the 
exports of tea may be gathered from the following 
Government returns :— Average value, 


Year. Quantity. Value, per lb. 
1878-4 lb. 19,824,235 £1,742,924 ls. 9 00d. 
1882-3 57,766,225 3,699,496 1s. 336d. 


In these ten years the quantity increased by 198 per 
cent., the value by 113 per cent., the average value 
per pound having fallen from 1s 9d. to 1s 34, Com- 

tition is certain to reduce the price much lower, and 

@ manager of the tea gardens have been advised 
that if they are to hold their own they will have to 
limit the cost of production to 6d per lb.” 

Referring to Ceylon tea the writer says:—“In Cey- 
lon the progress of tea cultivation has been even more 
marked than in India. The development of the Cey- 
lon tea trade, unlike that of India, has been rapid. 
India commenced the cultivation of the shrub with 
unskilled planters, and inappreciative markets. Ocey- 
lon benefited by the experience gained in the I: dian 
gardens, which enabled her planters to avoid the mis- 
takes made in the early days by the Indian managers, 
who knew little or nothing about tea-planting. Cey- 
lon, too, was fortunate in supplying a high-class article 
at a time when China was sending inferior tea to the 
KBuropean market. The result is that Ceylon teas 
have rapidly gained in public favour, until now there 
is hardly a grocer’s shop in which ‘Ceylon Tea’ is 
not & conspicuous article of sale. It is noteworthy 
that the Anglo-Saxon is the principal tea-drinking 
race iu the world, and that none drink so much tea 
as the Australians, who consume 7'66lb, per head, 
as compared with 4°90 in England, and 1°30 in the 
lic aha J UV. Mail, Sept. 80th. 


THE PEARL FISHERIES OF AUSTRALIA, 
A little while ago we were taken aback by a 
telegram reporting the disaster which caused s0 much 
loss of life in the pearl fisheries on the western 
coast of Australia, and as we think the subject may 
interest many of our readers, we reprint from the 
Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission an account 
of the way in which these fisheries are conducted :— 
The pearl-shell fisheries of Torres Strait belong to 
the colony of Queensland, and are sitnated 1,500 
miles from Brisbane and more than 2,000 miles from 
Sydney. ‘l'orres Strait is about cighty miles in width 
and separates Queensland from the island of New 
Guinea. The navigation of the strait, although said 
to be safe and practicable, is in fact very difficult on 
account of the innumerable islands, reefs and shoals 
scattered about. ‘he chief places at which the 
fisheries are conducted are Wai Weer, Albany Island, 
Jervis Island, Hndeayour Strait, Friday Island, 
Prince of Wales Is!ands and Possession Island. 

Waceés or tHE Mrn.—A good diver can earn from 
sixty to one hundred and fifty dollars per month. He 
usually signs shipping articles for a period not ex- 
ceeding three years at a fixed sum per month, and has 
an interest in the catch orlay. Mr. Bayne, of Sydney, 
the owner of an important station at Prince of Wales 
Islands, who for many years has been engaged in 
pearl-shell fishing, states that several divers in bis 
employ have earned as much as three hundred dollars 
per monty. Whe divers and crews are composed of 
South Sea Islanders, Malays, and a few Chinese and 
Lascars. The diver is the captain of the boat, and 
the other men obey his orders. The duties of the 
tender consist in waiting on the diver, he'ping him 
to dress and looking after him while in the water. 
The pay of the tender is from ten to twelve dollars 
per month, with a small interest in the catch, s;ener- 
ally from one-sixticth to onc-eightieth part of the 
value of the shells. Each of the vessels generally bas 
one diver and four tenders, who compose the crew. 
The tenders are engaged on regular shipping articles, 
and are paid off like any other merchant seamen. 
Mr. Henry M. Chester, the resident magistrate at 
Thursday Island, says, ina recent report on the fisheries, 
that the natives are never overworked, and that they 
are always well fed and kindly treated. He further cays 
that payment is usually made them in blankets, cloth- 
ing, knives, hatchets and beads, and that whenever they 
are dissatisfied with what they receive they seek other 
employment. Mr. Chester is of opinion that the c»m- 
petition for their services is of such a character as 
to secure for them fair treatment. All the available 
adult population of the island are employed as swim- 
ming divers under the ‘‘ Masters and Servants Act,’ 
and while their pay is small it is made in the pre- 
sence of the local authorities, and all the old men, 
women and children receive food in seasons of 
scarcity. Mr. Chester admits, however, that the 
occupation of a diyer is dangerous, and not at all 
conducive to longevity, but adds that the loss of life 
among the natives from such causes is more than 
counterbalanced by the abundant supply of wholc- 
some food given them, and by the decrease in ins 
fanticide and other savage practices to which they 
were formerly addicted, 

Meruops or F'isuixo.—The method pursued in pearl 
fishing is fora number of vessels to start out together 
and fish on the same ground. Bach vessel carries 
supplies to last a fortnight. When in abont eight 
fathoms of water, if the tide is slack, the diver will 
jump overboard. His boots ure heavily weighted 
with lead so as to hasten his descent. Upon reach- 
ing the bottom he walks leisurely along until hoe 
comes to a patch of shells; then he signals to the 
boat to cest anchor. He carries with him a sack 
or bag to hold the shells, and as soon as it 15 
filled it is lifted up, emptied out and sent down 
to him again, he being able to remain under water 
several hours at a time. Some divers remain down 
from nine o'clock in the morning nontil five in the 
afternoon. ‘The pearl-oysters lie on the ground with 
the she'ls partly open, and great care is required 
in handling them, iy if touched in the wrong wey 
they will close upon the hand like a vice, Accid- 
ents of this kind not upfrequently beppeg jo iwes- 
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perienced divers, who are obliged to signal those above 
to lift them up and remove the pearl-oyster from their 
hands. The monsoons which blow in the strait from 
May until the end of September are often so severe that 
boats hate to lay up for as much as ten days at a time. 
The average catch for each boat is from one ton to a 
ton and a half sbells per month, Unlike the fisheries 
in Oeylon and the Persian Gulf there is little or no 
difficulty in collecting the shells, for they either lie 
loose on the ground or are only partially buried in the 
mud or sand. The fisheries off the coast of West 
Australia, and especially at Shark Bay, produce the true 
pearl-oyster Avicula margaritifera. For a long time 
this shell was supposed to be valueless on account of 
its thin and fragile structure, but now there is a great 
demand for it both in America and in Kurope.* It is 
especially prized by the French and German artists for 
fine inlaid cabinet work, The young or chicken shell 
is the best, and commands the highest price. When the 
pearl-oyster is five or six years old the shells become 
blistered and wormy, and it is said the oyster dies 
about the age of seven years. ‘The divers in fishing 
make no effort to select any particular shell, but take 
every one that they can get, even the dead shells, which 
have the least value of any on account of various blem- 
ishes, rottenness, lack of Justre, &c. Pure white silver- 
edged shells are the best. The oysters in the West 
Australia fisheries are generaJly obtuined by pass- 
ing an iron dredge over the banks, but divers 
are also employed. Pearl-oysters are gregarious in 
their habits, and whenever one is met with it is almost 
certain that numbers of others will be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Divers are expert swim- 


mers, and they go down to a depth of four or five | 


fathoms, where it is said some of them can remain 
two minutes. The occupation is an unwholesome one, 


and soon produces deafness and diseases of the chest | 


and lungs. Blood not unfrequently flows from the 
mouth, ears and nostrils after the usual dip of forty 
or fifty seconds, which is repeated fifty or sixty times 
a day. The men also run the risk of being eaten by 
sharks, although death from this cause is not apt to 
occur except in untried fishing-grounds, as the noise 
of the divers is almost certain to drive the sharks away. 
Tue Part Stations.—All the pearl-fishing stations 
in Torres Strait bear a close resemblance to one another, 
and consist of a small but nice-looking residence for 
the manager and one of less pretension for the men, 
a warehouse for storing provisions, &c., and several 
sheds for drying the shells. Before the shells are 
brought to the station the boats usually run into land, 
and the men open the oysters, take out the pearls, 
if any, and throw the soft parts overboard. The shells 
aro then roughly cleaned and stowed under the hatches. 
At the end of the voyage they are taken to the station, 
where they are counted and thoroughly cleaned. The 
shells are then assorted and dried, and after the outer 
edges are chipped off they are packed in cases, each case 
weighing from 270 to 300 pounds, and are ready for ship- 
ment. No systematic effort has yet been made to collect 
pearls at Torres Strait, and such as are found hecome 
the property of the men, whosecrete them in varivus 
ways, often by swallowing them. Some very fine speci- 
meus of pearls about the sizeof a hazel-nut, and of 
remarkable beauty and clearness, have recently found 
their way to the market from Torres Strait. Other 
specimens of a muzh larger size have been found there, 
but they were imperfect in shape and colour. 
ForMAtION OF Prarts.—In oysters aged four years— 
which are judged by the shells, weight and appearance 
—the best pearls are found. The shell, like the pearl, 
is formed by the secretion of the animal, and is com- 
posed of animal matter and lime. The iridescent hues 
ou the inside of thesbell are occasioned by the edges 
of the thin, wavy, concentric layers overlapping one 
another and reflecting tbe light. The minute furrows 
containing translucent carbonate of lime, produce a 
series of more or less brilliant colours, according to 
the angle at which the light falls upon them. Occa- 
sionally some of the finest pearls are found loose in 


~* Some mistake, or the Australian shells must be 
superior to those of Oeylou, for which there is now no 
ile ki 


the shell. As many as one hundred pearls have been 
found in one oyster, but of little or no value. The pearls 
of the young oyster are yellow, and in the older oyster 
are of a pinkish hue. 

THE Use OF P&ARL-SHELLS.—The pearl-shells ship- 
ped from Australia to the United States and Europe 
are used principally for the manufacture of knife- 
handles, shirt-buttons, &c.* Considerable quantities are 
also usedfor papier-maché, and other ornamental work, 
The pearl buttons, shirt-studs, &c., now made in the 
United States, are said to be the best and cheapest in 
the world—a fact due in great measure to the care 
used in selecting the material and to the improved 
methods of cutting.—ie/d, 
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PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 


The Government will lose heavily by the short 
Java coffee crop. The Minister for the Colonies 
endeavours to make the best of a bad job, by 
assuring Parliament that itis no great matter for 
the estimate all at once to shrink from one million 
to 377,000 piculs. The cultivators who are forced 
to grow the berry for the State hardly get 14 
guilders a picul, but only for the quantity actually 
delivered into the Government storehouses. The 
market value at present stands at about 60 guilders 
a picul. In the present straitened condition of the 
finances there is hardly any likelihood of the Goy- 
ernment giving a higher price to the growers to 
make up for the short yield. The struggle for life 
among the Javanese has become so hard that fiscal 
illiberality of this kind aggravates their miserable 
condition. The general run of the people live 
in wretched looking houses made of bamboos. 
The furniture is mostly the worse for wear and 
tear. The inmates live from hand to mouth, 
and bring up their children in ignorance. The 
parents have for the most part no other clothing 
than that on their backs: The children wear 
none when very young, and the minimum for the 
requirements of decency when further on in years. 
Cultivators of this class can only get on by 
falling into debt, which they do their best to 
pay off by the proceeds of the produce of their 
land. They eke out their income by working as 
labourers on sugar estates, and by earning a little 
money in delivering coffee at the Government 
store-houses. The burden of taxation comes very 
hard upon this class of the population, millions 
in number as they are. ‘The authorities too 
often in realising revenue demands, show little 
consideration for them. To meet the claims of 
the Government, the poor people have to borrow 
money, sell their produce for what it will fetch 
no matter how ruinously low prices may be, 
and stint themselves in the necessaries of life. In 
the west monsoon a good many yillages actually 
suffer from hunger. Under such circumstances no 
wonder that parents instead of sending their children 
to school are driven to turn them to account as 
wage earners as early as possible. The land tax 
relentlessly levied in coin helps materially in re- 
ducing well to do families to poverty. 

The planting community are also hard put to it 
by the fall in the price of produce. Two monetary 
institutions in the island, the Dorrepaal Bank and 
the Samarang Trading Company have hadto go 
into liquidation from inability, any longer, to struggle 
on. Hopes are entertained that fresh companies 
ona new basis may take up their business and 
carry it on with better chances of success, especially 
in the direction of plantation enterprise. ; 


* The large mother-o’-pearl shells are now meant, but 
the writer confuses the tyvo species.—Ep. . riod 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


PUSHING CEYLON TEA: A DISCOURAGING TRIAL— DEMAND 
FOR THA SEED—THE CINCHONA PROBLEM: DRAS'TIC 
TREATMENT—THE CROTON CATE RPILLAR—BUG IN UVA 
—TUE NORTH-EAST MONSOON AND ILS EFFECTS— 


COOLY LABOR. 
24th Oct. 1887. 

The efforts that are being made on all hands to 
push Ceylon teas into the notice of the world ig 
very characteristic of the energy and enterprize of 
Ceylon men. ‘The reward let us hope will come 
in the form of a steady demandand at full rates. 
Tt would seem, however, that this kind of thing has 
to be done in a big way to be donecheaply. Just 
the other day an order for a sample of Ceylon 
tea came from the antipodes, it was to be forwarded 
by steamer and its destination was Tasmania. 
What it might have led to, is difficult to say. 
The order was certainly like the grain of mustard 
ceed in size, but whether it would have increased 
in the same proportion was the unknown, and 
depended upon the quality of the tea and its 
cheapness. A 201b, box was its modest dimension if 
I am to descend to figures. When enquiries were 
made as to what it would cost for freight, to deliver 
the package at the port of Hobart, R16 was the highest 
asked, and R10 the lowest! If that kind of thing 
does not choke off small orders, it ought to, It 
will pay very much better to subscribe to the 
Exhibition fund. 

The demand for tea seed of local growth has 
somewhat fallen off even where the jit is first- 
class. As to the coming crop of seed some places 
have suffered much by the late drought, and 
orders in hand have had to be delayed in con- 
sequence. Others again, I understand, have much 
more than was first thought of, and have con- 
siderable difficulty in placing the increased outturn. 
Seed is likely to be cheaper than dearer, although 
those who have bearers of an approved kind are 
not yet over-anxious to quote at lower rates. 
Although extensions of tea are still going on all 
over the country, yet it will not be difficult to 
supply what is needed for them. It looks as if 
the seed ‘* boom?’ was drawing to a close, for, 
although supplying will have to be kept up and 
every place have a yearly nursery, many estates 
will grow their own seed in preference to buying. 

The cinchona problem does not seem as if it 
were to be solved this year yet, judging by the 
increased deliveries of bark by rail. As to hope 
in the future, I know of one who applied for 
guidance to friends at home, who in their turn 
sought advice from those who ought to know—the 
London brokers—and the result of the whole was 
a statement which would have matched in gloomi- 
ness the prophet’s roll, that was written within 
and without with lamentation and woe. To harvest 
now was but to make matters worse, while to 
delay harvesting meant being swamped with Java 
in the future. There was clearly not much to 
choose from. But the future isan unknown quantity 
and if anything it had it. 

A man who has cinchona growing among his 
tea has lately hit upon a novel plan of keeping 
his ecinchona, without retarding the growth of the 
other more paying product, And he has done this 
by lopping off all the branches and knocking the 
heads off the cinchona trees, till the place looks 
as if it were stuck over with bare poles, That 
is pretty drastic treatment, and if the cinchona 
treo stands it, it will be about the meanest spirited 
thing in creation, and deserving to fall inte the 
contempt which it has done with its unit at 2d 
and not even steady at that. 

The croton caterpillar is 


about again. One 
place I heard of ha 


an acre eaten bare in three 


days, which is in the 
weather checked 
was a comfort. 

The reports from Uva regarding the progress of that 
pest of pests, the bug, are getting worse and worse. 
You hear of estates black from end to end, and 
what that means, is known best to those whose pro- 
perties have come through it. It is a deplorable 
calamity, and wants a stout heart and a full purse 
to see any kind of light in such surroundings. 

The N.-H. monsoon is on in fine style now, and 
the rain is very welcome. [Everything is coming 
away under its genial influence, and there is a 
rush of growth which is doing its best to make 
up for the enforced rest of the dry weather. ‘Tea 
is flushing vigorously ;. coffee is striving to ripen 
even where the crop is heavy and the trees leaf- 
less; cacao is in the beauty of fresh foliage—with 
lots of blossom for the future ; cardamoms are 
pushing out their racemes that were shrivelled and 
brown with lack of moisture and excess of heat. 
Even the weeds show up, and the mould on your 
boots demonstrates how all nature rejoices in the 
muggy heat and does its best to respond. 

Coolies don’t seem just now to be very evenly dis- 
tributed, some estates having far too many, while 
others have a difficulty in getting up the nceded staff. 
The hard-up go on advancing more money, and 
very soon the idea the Tamil man gets of his 
modest worth is very exaggerated, and the reward 
to the European planter for being so free with his 


pretty good. A 


change 
this rapid consumption, which 


‘rupees is lots of worry, and often a loss of money 


besides. There are impecunious gangs going about 
recruited from the bazaars whose working capa- 
bilities are enough to drive even an easy-going 
man frantic, and whose indebtednese grows as 
they roll. They come into an estate floating ona 
tide of big advances, are an unsatisfactory connec- 
tion when they are there, and after a time float 
out again on bigger tide, created by someone 
whom they have managed to talk over and whose 
needs are great, itis ahappy kind of life they lead, 
as long asit lasts. PrPPERCORN, 


“HEAVY QUININE.” 

The bubble of “heavy quinine’’ has at length been 
pricked by its propagator, and it must henceforth 
rank with the mountain in labor. Irom a report of 
the meeting of the Societe de Pharmacie on the Sth 
of July in the Petit Moniteur de la Pharmacie. Vt 
appears that Dr. de Vrij revoked the statements he had 
made on the 5th of May, 1886, that pure sulphate 
of quinine could only be obtained iu heavy crystals, 
and that the ordinary filamentous condition in which 
this salt is generally known was a certain indication 
of its impurity and of the presence of cinchonidise 
sulphate. Last year Dr. de Vrij was travelling with 
a sample of the “heavy quinine’? manufactured by 
a French firm, and pharmacists as well as medical 
men were led to believe that to be the only pure 
salt. Now this is declared to be a total mistake aud 
the situation is entirely reversed. Dr. de Vrij has 
been obliged to admit that pure quinine sulphate can 
be obtained in the light filamentous condition that 
is familiar to everyone, and he is now travelling with 
a sample of German make to show that this is the 
case. We think he might easily have obtained evi- 
dence of this fact and of his own error in respect 
to it without travelling either to France or Germany 
for that purpose. But it is ot least satisfactory to 
find he is converted, and also that there is really no 
occasion for pharmacists to be in fear that the light 
quinine sulphate they have been accustomed to is to 
be distrusted on account of its levity. It is, however, 
unfortunate to find that a» eriterion of purity held 
out 89 positively and with such apparent authority 
as to have induced Professor Jungileisch to re- 
commend that no other than “heavy quinine” should 
ever be accepted by pharmacists, turns out aiter 
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all to be d2lusive. To say nothing of the inconve- 
nience that may have been caused to makers and 
others, suoh an occurrences is a little apt to lesseu 
the respect for “authorities,” and to show that 
Ta'leyrand’s advice not to indulge in too much zeal 
3 not only applicable to young men,—Pharmaceutical 
Jowrndl. 
—__———_&_____—_—_- 


THE CORK TREE IN THE FORESTS 
OF TUNIS.* 


The forests of Tunis, which cover an appreciable 
part of the surface of the country, were, until the 
French occupation, subject to no supervision, and 
suffered from the many causes resulting from the 
want of that supervision. In 1883, the French, alive 
to the importance of preserving what remained of 
these forests, which are the property of the State, 
placed them under the management of a separate de- 
partment, which has carefully explored their extent, 
and conclusively demonstrated that they are an im- 
portant element of national wealth. 

The explorations of the new department have result- 
ed in. the division of the forests into two main groups ; 
one consisting of the cork tree and deciduous oak, 
locally known as ‘‘ Zen,’’ covering the north-western 
angle of Tunis where it abuts on the Algerian frontier 
and the sea, inhabited by the Kroumirs, and separated 
from the rest of Tunis by the river Mejerdah. These 
trees grow in a stratum of sandstone, which again 
reposes on the upper chalk, and they completely 
disappear where the latter stratum crops to the sur- 
face. They cover an area of about 360,000 acres, on 
330,000 acres of which flourishes the cork-tree, and 
on 30,000 the “zen.” 

It is to the cork-forests that the attention of the 
new administration has been mainly directed. They 
are situated in a country with a very sparse popul- 
ation, dwelling in huts formed of the branches of trees. 
Their number is estimated at 12,000 souls, or only 
one individual to thirty acres. It was open to the 
French administration, which wields the authority of 
the Bey, to adopt one uf the three following systems 
in dealing with the woods and forests, viz., their sale, 
their concession for fixed periods, or their manage- 
ment by the State. The last was chosen as the 
system best adapted for their preservation and ex- 
tension, particularly as it was held to be of paramount 
importance to favour the increase of rainfall in the 
country; the quantity of which is supposed to be 
intimately connected with the extent of the forests. 
Yhat they were more extensive in the times of the 
Romans, and that they conduced to augment the 
annual rainfall, may be inferred from the discovery 
of numerous aqueducts among hills which are now 
absolutely denuded of trees and destitute of springs. 

Much has been done during recent years in improv- 
ing the condition of these cork-forests, Roads have 
been cut through them, and at stated intervals spacious 
alleys have been frayed to serve as a means for 
arresting the march of the destructive fires which 
frequently ravage them. Above all, much progress 
has been made in barking the cork-trees, and oper- 
ation which consists in stripping the rough bark of 
the trunks of the trees, to the height of five or six 
feet from the ground. This virgin bark is without 
value, and only for ten years after the trees have 
been robbed of it, is the imner bark available for 
commercial purposes, the trees giving a crop of cork 
every ten years. To meet the expenses incurred in 
these operations, there were available the sums 
accruing from the sale of the trees already felled, and 
of the bark of the “zen” for tanning. The director 
of woods and forests has drawn up an estimate of 
the receipts and expenses of his department for three 
consecutive decennial periods, according to which in 
twenty years, or at the commencement of the third 
decennial period, the anticipated expenditure per 
annum is £27,000, while the expected receipts are 
£96,000—leaving a profit of £69,000. 

The above calculation regards the cork-forests only 
which grow on the sandstone to the north of the 


“* From @ report by Mr. Consul Sandwith, 


Mejerdah river, in the region lying between the 
Algerian frontier and Bizerta. Little has been done 
towards working the less valuable forests to the south 
of that river. An experiment has been made in 
planting with trees a small tract of mountain land 
near Hammam-el-Enf, some ten miles to the east of 
the town of Tunis. he operation consists in digging 
holes at short distances, and in dropping in each a 
few seeds of the pine tree. Several hundred acres 
have thus being planted with tolerable success, at an 
expense of £4 10s. an acre. 

The worst enemies of the forests are goats. Some 
French colonists have taken steps to exclude these 
animals from their estates, and the result has been 
that shrubs which never attained the height of more 
than two or three feet, have in four or five years 
assumed the dimensions of trees. This is particularly 
apparent in the. large domain of Hnfida, near Susa, 
belonging to the Franco-African Company, where the 
thuja, which covers much of that domain—from a 
dwarf shrub, has now, within the space of six years, 
attained a height of twenty to twenty-five feet.— 
Pharmaceutical Journd. 


ee 


TEFF OR THAF. 
(Eragrostis abyssinica, Link.) 


(From the Bulletin of the Botanical Department, Jamaica.) 

Teff is a cereal, a native of Abyssinia, growing at ele- 
vations between 4,000 and 7,000 feet. The grain 
is of a white or brown colour. Itis very small but yet 
prolific, returning from 20 to 40 times the seed. It is 
made into flour by crushing it in a stone mill, and the 
husk is separated by sifting. The best kinds of Teff 
give a very white flour, exceedingly light, and easily 
digested. To make the finest kind of bread the sift- 
ing operation is repeated several times. 

Uatil the end of last year this grain was quite un- 
known outside the boundaries of Abyssinia, but the 
Director of Kew Gardens, being of the opinion that it 
might be introduced with great advantage into mount- 
ainous districts of the British Empire, obtained a 
small supply fromits native country. <A portion has 
just been received from Kew, with information which 
will prove useful to those who wish to make the ex- 
periment of growing it. 

CULTIVATION. 
Olkraur, 27th Sept., 1886. 

Thaf (in the Tigrina language) or Thief (in the 
Olmharigna language) belongs to the family of grasses 
and resembles the finest lawn grass. 

There are two kinds: White Thaf and red Thaf. 
Both are, moreover, of two different qualities, accord- 
ing to the time of sowing, and are in cousequence dis- 
tinguished by the names of the Seasons: “ Thaf- 
Hagaiz” and ‘‘Thaf-Tseddia.” The first «is called 
‘hagaiz’? from the name of the season which, accord- 
ing to Abyssinian reckoning, includes all our winter and 
the commencement of our spring: it is sown at the 
end of Megabit, in Myazya and Ghembot (March, April, 
and May). ‘The second iscalled “ Tseddia” from the 
name of the commencement of the rainy season, which 
follows that of Hagaiz and precedes that of Keremt ; 
itissown in June andthe commencement of July. 

Thaf-Hagaiz is of slow, and Thaf Tseddia of rapid 
growth. These conditions produce great difference in 
quality, Thaf-Hagaiz being considerably superior; the 
white, especially, is used for the table by the Court 
and Chiefs. Thaf-Tseddia is of very inferior quality, 
and the flabbys cake, or the “'Tabita” which is pro- 
duced from it flour, is as disagreeable to chew as if 
it were mixed with sand. 

It is therefore the early sowing and vigorous growth 
of Thaf-Hagaiz, due to being two months longer in the 
ground, that render it of superior quality. 3 

I ought, however, to add that “Hagaiz’ and ‘‘Tseddia” 
cannot be sown indifferently for one another, 
The experiments which the natives tell me have been 
made haye not met with mnch success. The seed of 
Thaf-Hagaiz must be used for the first sowing, and 
that of Tseddia for the second. The difference between 
them, both in thé case of the white or red, is quite 


perceptible to the naked eye, by the want of plumpness — 
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charactoristic of the Thaf-Tseddia relatively to the other. 

T' ese se ds a imost equal barley in their growth and 
the rapidity with which they come up. Sown at the 
end of March orin April and May, they arrive at 
maturity at the beginning of September. Sown in 
June or July the crop may be reaped ia October. 

They are cultivated in the warm districts of the 
“onalla”’? or lowlands, at an altitude of from 1,300 
(4,264 ft.) to 1,800 (5,904 ft.) metres, and especially in 
the temperate regions of the “Onayne Dega,” at an 
altitude of from about 1,800 to 2,400 m. (5,904 ft. to 
7,872 ft.). 

The Thaf comes up very vigorously in heavy lands, 
but its large and high tuft is richer in herbage than 
in grain, The exuberance of its vegetation in these 
heavy lands causes it to be laid, and then its ear rots, 
It prefers light soils and adapts itself even to the most 
sandy ; it then produces slender, wiry stems, and sup- 
ports better the weight of the ear. 

The land requires to be prepared and cleaned by three 
or four ploughings before sowing; but it is true that 
the ploughings in Abyssinia are light and not very 
deep. It is sown thickly on the surface of prepared 
ground, It is afterwards lightly hoed, if necessary, 
when it has come up. 

It is not necessary to wait until itis quite dry like 
barley, to cut it, for when too ripe and dried, the 
grain sheds in the wind and at the least shock. It is 
cut as soon as the green ear turns to grey, iu the early 
morning, andis placed in heaps with the oars inwards, 
aud covered to pre.erve it from rain; itis then left to 
ripen and to undergo a certain amount of fermentation, 

Its flour is only advantageously used in making 
“Mabita,’ a kind of large fermented pancake. The 
“abita” of Thaf is most easily digestible, and has 
none of the bitterness of some other kinds of grain. 

(Signed) EE. OoursraAvux, 
Missionaire Apostolique en Abyssinie. 

Analysis by Professor A. H. Church, M. A., F.C. S. 
In 100 parts, 


Water waa 16.2 
Albuminoids 4. 8.2 
Starch, &c. 68,1 
Oil re 2.8 
Cellulose, &c. ... 2.8 
Ash 2.9 


The ratio between the albuminoids, or flesh formers 
and the heat givers, or force producers (calculated as 
Starch), is here 1.9. This ratio is less satisfactory 
than that of the majority of the millets, but is near 
that of Panicum miliare. 


— 


CINNAMON PLANTING REPORT FROM 
SIYANE KORALE, 


BETTER PROSPECTS FOR THE BARK—A RETROSPECT: HIGH 
PRICES IN THE SEVENTIES AND STIMULUS TO CULTIY- 
ATION—SPURIOUS BARK AND CHIPS—LOW PRICES AND 
QUARTERLY SALES—THE AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CALLED TO BOOK, &c. 

There is a flash of brightness just now in the pro- 
spects of another, sorely tried industry. Cinnamon 
has laboured for long in the throes of steadily de- 
creasing prices, As the cause of this is evident and 
acknowledge on all sides, one would have thought 
that a combination between the handful of principal 
growers to apply the remedy for it was easily attain- 
able; but it is not so. Cinnamon not being an 
article of diet or of daily consumption it was very 
easy for the supply to exceed the demand. A stimulus 
to extended cultivation was given in the high prices 
railing for the spice in the Seventies Anything and 
everything that could pass off for cinnamon was 
shipped. Quills were manufactured with cinnamon 
bark only for the outer covering. Spurious bark did 
duty for the staffing. It was about this time that 
Mr. J. D. Stevenson of the Mattakkuliya Mills, then 
a cinnamon planter in the Ekela district, started a 
new industry by the scraping and export of chips. 
“Chips,” be it noted, is the bark of the coarsest 
and most inferior cinnamon, and that cannot be quilled,. 
hat was the fst downward step; a taste for it, 


and a demand too, were soon developed; for flavour- 
ing purposes it answered as well as the best quality 
of cinnamon. What it lacked in delicate flavour it 
gained in pungency. When a suitable quality of 
cinnamon, though not of a very presentable appear- 
ance, could be had for a few pence, it was absurd 
to imagine that buyers would eagerly turn their 
attention to cinnamon priced at so many shillings 
per lb., simply for the sake of a decent and more 
presentable appearance, A taste for coarse and inferior 
bark has been created, and we are paying the penalty 
for it in prices that leave but a narrow margin of 
profit. When once it was pointed out to us that 
supply was in excess of demand the remedy was 
easy, the more so as, unlike with other products, the 
island did not compete with the world, the produe- 
tion of cinnamon is confined to the island and is in 
the hands of a comparative few. Shortly after the 
Agricultural Association was started, a resolution was 
brought forward, binding its members not to scrape 
or export chips. After full discussion it was passed. 
Yet so lightly do its members regard their oblig- 
ations that they continued the pernicious and suicidal 
policy as if no such resolution was passed and as if 
they were not in honour bound to carry out its 
intentions. This persistence in exporting chips is the 
more be wondered at, as the members of the Associ- 
ation who are interested in the spice are men of 
intelligence and withal very shrewd in money matters. 
A Jittle thought ought to satisfy them that by giving 
up what yields them but a minimum of profit, is 
manufactured in small quantities, and is bid for by 
the farthing, will benefit, by lessening the supply, 
what yields a higher profit, ig calculated by the bale 
of 100 lb. each, and is generally bid for by the 
pence. The Association finding it was foiled in its 
object of reducing supply and raising prices, by the 
unreasonableness of those most interested, tried the 
expedient of substituting monthly for quarterly sales. 
This change was very reasonable considering that 
cinnamon was the only product that was sold privately, 
Other products, including all manner of spice, being 
brought before the public weekly. As was tobe ex- 
pected this met with bitter opposition from those 
most interested in preserving the time-honoured 
practice—the middlemen or large purchasers who 
were the principal buyers. By monthly sales they 
would lose their occupation of vending the spice sat 
their own figures in the long intervals between the 
sales. The opposition in the Lane met with a response 
here in the timid who were prepared to sacrifice 
everything to prevent the price of cinnamon going 
down. The old conservative members too opposed 
the innovation as an innovation. In the meantime 
cinnamon, like all the other products, was receding 
in price. The English brokers, who seem all along to 
have been playing into the hands of the buyers, and 
gave no support whatever to the producers, kept 
constantly dinning into the ears of the grower that 
the fall in price was mainly owing to the monthly 
sales, aud that no improvement in the market could 
be expected as long as these were persisted in. 
What seemed strange to us here was that the buyers 
persisted in their opposition to the change although 
it enabled them to buy the spice cheaper than before. 
A kind of desultory warfare was kept up between 
grower and buyer, the former insisting and the latter 
objecting to monthly sales. The brokers sided with 
the latter. A climax was reached when the buyers 
in a body refused to bid at a sale unless the brokers 
gave them a guarantee that the next sale wovld 
take place a quarter hence. No business was effected 
and the brokers referred matters to the growers. 
The contest had now become unequal. The brokers 
openly sympathized with the buyers and many in 
the island secretly, The growers gave in, and quarterly 
sales were again resorted to. Of course, the market 
was not affected in the slightest by it. The brokers 
must need give some reason for it. Ono was ready 
at hand. The monthly sales bad so disorganized the 
market, that the Continental firms who were the 
principal buyers bad their orders attended to locally. 
We here know that Continental orders were executed 
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locally long before monthly sales were instituted, and 
that in the natural order of things the business of 
those engaged in it has expanded. ‘The figures show- 
ing the gradual expansion of the export of cinnamon 
to the Continent is a study. What with wrangling 
about the interval between sales, and the increased 
export of cinnamon, planters are passing through a 
very trying time. I cannot understand the recent 
rise in prices. Various theories have been advanced 
in support of it. We must wait for something 
authentic from England. It seems reasonable that 
with the rise in price in the old staple coffee, the 
spice with which our island has been identified should 
also rise in price. 
OO 


ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
(irom Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information.) 


XVII.—ANNATTO. . 
. (Biaa Orellana, L.) 

In Bulletin No. 7, for July last, information was 
given as regards Annatto which appears to have drawn 
attention to its present position as an article of com- 
merce. Amongst other communications, we have re- 
ceived from Messrs. Fulwood and Bland, Annatto 
manufacturers, of 31, Bevenden Street, Hoxton, the 
following notes, which will usefully supplement what 
has already been published on the subject :— 

» The great bulk of Flag Annatto comes from Oayenne 
and Guadaloupe in the form of a paste made into 
cakes of about 8 or 10 1b., which are wrapped up ia 
banana leaves and packed in casks weighing about 5 
cwt. each. The best kind is that from Cayenne, but 
it varies very much in quality, so much so that its 
value at the present time ranges from 6d. to 1s. 8d. 
per lb.; italso fluctuates very much in price accord- 
ing to the seasons. The Guadaloupe Annatto is very 
inferior, being very sour, but bright in colour in con- 
sequence of the acid that the natives put into it; 
itis, however, of very little value for manufacturing 
purposes, and therefore never realises such a high 
price as Cayenne Annatto; moreover, it does not 
contain anything like the amount of colouring matter 
present in the Cayenne kind. Annatto seeds prin- 
cipally come from the West Indies and Ceylon. 
We have never heard of any being imported into 
this country from Cayenne or Gadaloupe, the best 
that we have seen have been from Jamaica; they 
vary very much iodeed in quality in consequence 
of insufficient care in collecting, curing, and drying 
them before exportation. Large quantities came into 
the London market last year very much deteriorated 
in value in consequence of having been packed 
when damp and getting heated and mouldy, the 
colouring matter was seriously damaged, and a good 
deal arrived shriveiled up and broken into small 
particles (evidently gathered before quite ripe), which: 
is very objectionable for manufacturing purposes. 
We bought seeds last year in London at 14d., 2d., 
240., 3d., 4d., and 6d. per lb-, and those at 6d. 
were much the cheapest for our purpose, since the 


labour and expense with bad seed is just the same as. 


with the best quality. 

-The supply of seeds on the London market always 
has been very intermittent, so that we cannot rely 
upon a constant and regular supply every season, 
and last year we ordered two tons of some Kings- 
ton merchants which they could not supply. We 
are, therefore, decidedly of opinion that good, sound, 
hard, whole Annatto seed, properly collected and 
dried, free from mould, would meet with a ready 
sale in this country at such a price as would pay 
the growers well. If, however, they would only pre- 
pare the Annatto in the same way as they do in 
Oayenne, by washing the colouring. matter off the 
freshly gathered seeds, and send it over here in 
cakes or in a semi-fluid form, it would be better. 
We are quite sure that it would pay them well to 
do 80, as it would fetch a very much higher price 
than the Guadaloupe kind realises, and we should 
be securing an industry for our own Colonies that 
is now entirely in the hands of the French, This is the 


reason why nearly all the Flag Annatto is sent to 
France, to encourage their own shipping, and the 
French merchants make a good profit out of it before 
it reaches us. If, therefore, it answers the French 
Colonists’ purpose to prepare the Flag Annatto and 
export it to France, surely it would pay the growers 
of Jamaica and Ceylon to do likewise and export 
it direct to us, they would then get a better price ° 
for it than the Cayenne growers do, because they 
would save the intermediate profits of the merchants 
in Oayenne and France. They ought to be able to 
prepare the Flag Annatto in Jamaica and Oeylon 
quite as well and as cheaply as the natives do in 
Cayenne; but it would not do for us to attempt it 
in this country from imported seed, because’ there 
is first the cost of freightage over here, and labour 
is toodear to attempt to compete with the natives 
of Cayenne in washing the colouring matter off the 
seeds. You will therefore, understand that we can 
buy the Flag or paste Annatto very much cheaper 
than it would be possible for us to prepare it our- 
selves in this country. Annatto seeds of best quality 
will consequently never fetch more than about 5d. 
or 6d. per lb. because of the competition with the 
Flag Anvnatto. Lisbon Roll Annatto is another kind 
that comes from Para, it is ina paste packed in 
baskets weighing about? cwt. each. It is wrap- 
ped up in dried leaves, and is principally used 
for colouring butter, being of no use whatever for 
colouring cheese; this also varies very considerably in 
quality. We bought it last year from 2d. to 1s. 9d. per 
lb. according to quality. 

It has long been evident to us that sufficient care 
is not taken in washing the colouring matter off the 
seeds, and in preparing the Flag Annatto for the market 
we often find that it is very much adulterated with 
farinaceous and other substances to increase the bulk, 
which frequently causes a large amount of trouble to 
the manufacturer. We, in fact, seldom find two casks 
alike in quality or colour, and it is frequently kept 
until fermentation and decomposition set in, which of 
course destroy the colour; some that we had from the 
Polynesian Islands consisted simply* of the colouring 
matter washed from the seed without admixture of 
any foreign substance. It was ina semi-fluid state and 
very pure, but a little dearer than Cayenne Annatto, 
and we cannot see any reason why the growers in 
Jamaica and Ceylon should not be able to teach the 
natives how to prepare it in this way, and we could 
then take large quantities of this kind of Annatto 
annually, and probably all that they could make. We 
would suggest that some of the growers should make 
the experiment and send us samples, and we would let 
them know how much we could give for it and the 
quantity we would take annually. 

The consumption of Annatto throughout the world is 
of course limited. Our business has been established 
over 100 years, and for the last 50 years our importation 
of Annatto hasnot varied very much. Last year our 
imports of Annatto of the various kinds amounted to 
over 50,000 lbs., the great bulk of which was Oayenne 
Flag, Aunatto. Had we used the seeds only we should 
have required at least 200,000 lbs. for our busines alone. 

Annatto is principally used for colouring cheese and 
butter, for which purpose it has to be specially prepared 
so as to be perfectly pure and harmless when it reaches 
the consumer. 

-The following are among the many preparations of 
Annatto manufactured by us, specimens of which 
have been presented to the Kew Museum :— 

: Imperial Black Cake Annatto. 

Treble Strength ,, 7 

Extra Superfine ,, sy 
Superfine Orange ,, is 

Fluid Extract of Aunatto. 
Butter Oolouring. 

Butter Colouring prepared in oil. 
Roll Aunatto, Spanish. 

Oayenne Flag Annatto. 

Lisbon Roll Aunnatto. 

These are used for a variety of purposes, viz., for. 
colouring jellies, hair, soap, candles, scent, spirits, 
confectionery, leather, pomades, chocolate, and ig 
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making lacquer for brass work, and dyeing calico, silk, 
wool, skin, rugs, straw-plait, feathers, wood, ivory, bone, 
&c., and also as an auxiliary in giving a deeper shade to 
the simple yellows. u 

Dyers also use the raw Mlag Annatto very extensively 
for a reddish colour. It is not generally known that 
two colours can be obtained from Annatto, yellow 
and red, 


Notes on Articles Contributed to the Museums of the 
Royal Gardens Kew, from the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, 1886, 

FIJL ISLANDS. 

A large and interesting collection of vegetable 
products were exhibited from these islands, a fine 
series of which were obtained for the Museum of 
the Royal gardens, of which the following is a 

selection: — 

Corpra, the dried kernel of the coconut (Cocos 
nucifera).—This is the most generally useful of all 
the palms, not only on account of its wide distri- 
bation, being found in the low-lying coast lands of 
most tropical countries, as India, Oeylon, Malay 
Archipelago, Straits Settlements, the Islands of the 
Pacific, West Indies, &c., but also for the numerous 
uses to which the fruits, fibre, &c. are put. 

A. considerable amount of attention has been given 
within the last 10 years to the cultivation of the 
coconut palm in the South Sea Islands, and a 
number of large plantaions have been made. 

The following notes are from the ‘* Handbook to 
Fiji,’ issued in connexion with the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition of last year:—‘*A coconut has 
been known to flower in about four years, and others 
at longer periods, but a fair crop of fruit need not 
be expected before the tenth or twelfth year, after 
which the yield increases steadily for five or six 
years more, when the maximum should be arrived 
at; it then continues bearing heavy crops for 50 
and even 60 years.” 

Taking the produce of Fiji at 60 nuts per tree * per 
year, an acre would give, say, 4,200 nuts. This would 
make about two-thirds of a ton of Oopra, the average 
value of which is about 7/. 10s., from which deduct the 
expense of collecting and manufacture, which is about 
2/.10s., which leaves a profit of 5/. per acre, It may 
be added that Copra is shipped to Europe, where it 
sel's at from 16/. to 20/. per ton. 

As regards the husk fibre, it is stated that 
the bulk of the fibre prepared in Fiji has hitherto 
found a market in Australia and New Zealand, but 
as the production increases it will be sent to other 
countries. ‘The husks from 7,000 coconuts produce 
about one ton of fibre, which is of the value on the 
estate in Fiji of from 5/. to 15/. per ton, according to 

uality. Brush fibre or bristles is worth from 15/, to 
ov. per ton, and yarn from 20/, to 30/ per ton in 
Fiji. The cost of labour to produce one ton of fibre, 
exclusive of cost and wear of machinery, may be put 
down at from 5/. to 10/.” 

Besides the three principal articles of commerce 
obtained from the coconut palm, copra, coconut 
oil, and coir, the kernel of the nut is eaten in large 
uantities when young and fresh, and the hard, bony 
shel! is made into drinking vesse!s, and other useful and 
ornamental articles. It is estimated in Fiji, where 
the coconut thrives so luxuriantly, that it will, ere 
long, compete with sugar, tea, aud coffee, as a source 
of great wealth to the colony, 

NATAL. 

The specimens obtained from this Colony were 
of o varied character, and interesting as showing 
the progress made since the International Exhibition 
of 1562, especially in the case of tea and maize. 
Some samples of tea of very good quality wore ob- 
tained for the Museum; and it is interesting to 
know that the China tea exhibited by Mr. Brick- 
bill was procured from plants introduced from the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 20 years ago. 

In connexion with the tea industry in Natal the 
following extract from the Natal Official Handbook 
will be found useful:—* Tea is now looked upon 


* Too high au syerage by one-third.—Ep, 


as one of the most promising industries of the coast. 
A few plants were introduced in the early days of 
the Colony from Kew, and seemed todo well. About 
1863 some attention was given to the subject, but 
from want of skill in management, the samples pro- 
duced did not find favour, and it was thought that 
the variety of the plant was one which would not 
produce a good marketable article. It was not till 
the apparent failure of the coffee tree showed that 
something was wanted to take its place on small 
plantations that efforts were made for the import- 
ation of fresh seed: This was obtained through 
Calcutta in 1877, and the varieties imported were 
Assam hybrid and Assam indigenous, Since thea the 
tea enterprise has made steady progress, and seems 
eminently adapted for small and well-managed estates 
on the coast belt, and may possibly yet be found 
profitable further upcountry. he experience gained, 
not without cost and difficulty by the pioneers, is 
available for the benefit of the Colony. The climate 
evidently favours the plant. The yieldis large, there 
is plenty of very suitable soil, and Jabour is not 
more costly than in many tea countries. Though 
struggling against local prejudice and custom, which 
still cling to Ohina teas of intrinsically inferior 
quality, there are hopes that Netal tea may be- 
come an important article of export as well as of 
local consumption. It possesses fine flavour and 
strength, and promises to make its way on its own 
merits in the London market. There are now 12 
growers, mostly in the Tugela division of Victoria 
county, and the total acreage at present under tea 
is about 400 acres. About 200 additional acres were 
prepared during the past year. The yield per acre 
has been very large, amounting in three years to 
200 Ibs. of dry tea; in four, to 400 lbs.; in five, 
to 600 lbs.; and in six to 800 lbs. Tea was ex- 
ported from Natal in 1883 to the value of 1,499/. 
CEYLON. 

The exhibits from Ceylon were very numerous and 
very varied; specially prominent were the collections 
of woods and drugs. Neither of these, however, 
were available for the Museum of the Royal Gardens; 
nevertheless, a large number of specimens, including 
foods, drugs, oils, &c., wore presented by the commission, 
of which the following are some of the most im- 
portant :— 

Carpamoms, the fruits of Llettaria Cardamomum.— 
A perennial herb, nativesof Southern India, and 
growing abundantly in rich humid elevated forests 
in North Oanara, Ooorg, and Wynaad. The fruits 
are gathered and dried, and then form the Cardamoms 
of commerce, which are valued for their agreeable 
aromatic character, and their carminative and stimulant 
properties. Besides being used in medicine, they enter 
into the composition of curry powder. 

OmNaAmon (Cinnanomum zeylanicum).—Some fine 
bundles of this important and well known spice were 
exhibited. These bundles were remarkable for the 
smallness of the quills of which they were composed, 
as well as for their pale even. colour and delicate 
flavour. One bundle was obtained for the Museum. 

Vanitta,—The pod-like fruits of Vanilla planifolia, 
aclimbing Orchidaceous plant, native of Mexico, 
where also now it is extensively cultivated, as well 
asin Mauritius, Bourbon, Madagascar, and Juva. The 
pods after gathering are carefully dried by alternate 
exposure to the sun and air, and wrapping in woollen 
cloths sometimes steeped in oil. The vanilla of 
commerce is obtained from Mexico, Bourbon, Mauritius, 
Java, Honduras, Brazil, &c. 

ArECA Nuts (dreca Catechu var. alba),—These are 
the seeds of a graceful palm found throughout 
Peninsular India, Ceylon, South China, the Phillipines, 
and the islands of the Malay Archipelago. The Areca, 
or Betel Nut as it is mostly called, is usually about 
the size of a nutmeg, but more spherical and flattened 
or depressed; they are marked throughout their 
substance with a brown rumination ; they are astringent, 
and are largely used in the East as a masticatory 
The actual specimens here referred to are of unusual 
size. 

The following samples of Ceylon Tea were obtained 
for the Museum :—Flowery Pekov, Pekoe, Brokex 
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Pekoe, and Pekoe Souchong. The tea industry in 
Ceylon has marvellously increased during the past 
10 years. In 1876 only 282 lb: were exported, while 
in 1885 the exportation had reached 3,796,684 lb. 
Cincuona Barns were fully illustrated at the Ex- 
hibition, and the Museum of the Royal Gardens 
became enriched by specimens, each six feet long, 
of the following species :—Cinchona succirubra, renewed 
gets C. Ledgeriana, original quill; C. officinalis, renewed 
uill. 
4 A collection of 37 specimens of fruits, seeds, and 
drugs, new to the Museum, were also obtained from 
the Ceylon Oommission. 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS: 


Beret Nout Fisre (Areca Catechu).—This is the fibrous 
husk of the fruit exhibited asa paper material. As 
a waste product it is said to be produced in almost 
unlimited quantities. Considering the very general 
practice of Betel chewing in the Hast, and the 
abundance of fruits produced, the adaptation of this 
apparently useless material for paper making would 
seem to be a very probable benefit to the countries 
Jwhere the Areca Catechu is common. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 


By far the most important of the vegetable products 
exhibited by this Commission, and which were at the 
close of the Exhibition presented to the Kew Museum, 
were the woods. Some very fine planks of the principal 
timbers attracted a good deal’ of attention during 
the period of the Exhibition, and now form a feature 
in the’ timber collections at Kew. Many of these 
woods unfortunately had no scientific names, such, 
for instance, as the :— 

BILiiAN OR BorNEO Iron Woop,—It is very hard and 
heavy, exceedingly strong and tough, ‘ proving,’ Mr. 
Ransome says in his report, “‘more than 50 per cent 
stronger than English oak in resisting a breaking 
strain, : :. . It is proof against the teredo and 
white ant, and is consequently ii great demand for 
wharf piles and planks in the Straits Settlements 
and China. This wood ‘should be largely imported 
into England, as it could be sold at the London Docks 
with a good profit at 33. 6d! a cubic foot and might 
take the place of green-heart and teak for’ many of 
the purposes for which those woods are now employed.” 

Sumatra oR Borneo OampHOR Woop (Dryobalanops 
aromatico).—This wood is remarkable as being the 
source of the well-known Sumatra Oamphor, which 
is ‘found crystallised, often in large masses, in 
interstices of the wood. It is not ‘so volatile as 
ordinary camphor, and is harder and more brittle. 
The Chinese use it in preference to the camphor of 
commerce, which is a product of their own country. 
The wood is of a dark brown colour, hard, and 
heavy. i 

Mrranou (Afzelia palembanica).—This is a strong and 
durable wood, with a dark brownish figure. It 
somewhat resembles teak in grain, and is well adapted 
for furniture and cabinet work, as it works well and 
takes a good polish. 

The other woods received at Kew are :— 

Penagah, White Borneo Cedar, Greeting, and 
Russock. All of them are woods of more or less 
value, Besides these, various samples of Gutta-percha, 
and some remarkably fine specimens of Dipterocarpeous 
Resins, were presented to Kew by the British North 
Borneo Oompany. 


TOMATOKS. 

Although the climate of Oofacamund is capable 
of producing, in great excellence most of the English 
vegetables and a number of Engligh fruits, there are 
yet some which cannot be brought to maturity at 
so high an elevation, unless cultivated under the p.o- 
tection of glass. The tomato may be named as one 
of the fruits requiring such ghelter, and as it is 
proved to be a highly nutritious and wholesome fruit 
it would well repay any little trouble expended on 
its proper culture. The tomato has become highly 
popular of late years in Ungland as may be demonstrat- 
ed by the huge quantities of splendid fruit th+t 
have been put upon the Coyent Garden aud other 


markets, all through the present season, The supply 
seems not yet to be equal to the demand, so that 
English growers will most probably find the eultiy- 
ation of the tomato a profitable employment for some 
time to come, Large quantities of fruit are sent over 
from Jersey and Guernsey to Covent Garden, very 
early in the season, and the supply is continued 
throughout the summer and autumn months. This 
imported fruit sells at from 3d to 4d per lb. but is 
much inferior to the English produce. The foreign 
tomatoes are of apalered or orange colour, partially 
shrivelled from the fact of their being gathered whilst 
in a green state. They are also of greatly inferior 
size and quality to the English grown fruit. The 
latter appearing in the markets of large size, highly 
coloured, of splendid quality and almost bursting 
their polished skins with plumpnessand high condition. 
Tomatoes at the present moment make amore beautiful 
show in the London fruiterers shops than almost any 
other fruit. English grown fruit fetches from 6d to 
8d per lb. and are all grown under glass in low span- 
roofed houses, where the plants are planted out in 
well prepared borders and trained to stakes till they 
reach the roof. I see no reason why this fruit 
should not be grown at Ootacamund under glass as 
in England, provided the necessary care be taken to 
preserve as equable a temperature as possible, {as 
recommended for the culture of the cucumber under 
similar conditions. 

Construction of House-—The cheapest and best form 
of house is a span, of about ten feet in width with 
a bed or border on each side of the pathway up the 
centre, which may be 3 feet wide. The sides may 
be of rough wood or brickwork about 4 ft. 6 inches 
high, head room being secured by sinking the path- 
way. No side lights are necessary, but side ventil- 
ation is desirable, and which may be secured by wood 
ventilators in the wall immediately above the wall 
plate; or in the case of wood sides a board 9 inches 
wide fixed tothe wall plate by hinges and opening 
outwards will answer. Ventilation of some kind should 
be provided for at the apex or ridge of the house. 
An opening about 9 inches will answer. It may be 
of wood and made to open and shut by any simple 
process. The sash-bars may be about 3 inches by 
13 inch fixed about 15 inches apart or at such dis- 
tances as to suit the width of glass available. Many 
of the growers for market in England, instead of the 
ordinary and more expensive sash-bars, simply use 
rough sawn battens about 24 inches by 1 inch, on 
which the panes of glass are laid and secured by 
small nails or tacks,.a slip of zinc is then tacked 
on to cover the joints. This plan does not secure 
quite a water-tight roof, but the slight leakage is of 
little account and does no harm, and the system has 
the advantage of cheapness. 

Preparation of Beds.—The beds for the reception of 
the plants should be at least 18 inches in depth, six inches 
of whichshould be drainage, and one foot of prepared soil. 
This should be composed of good maiden loam mixed 
with well decayed cow or horse manure. If the top 
spit froma field without removing the turf be laid up 
in a heap for about a year, this will make excellené 
soil for the beds, Care should be taken not to place 
the compost in the beds, or work it whilst in a wet 
condition. 

Planting.—The plants may be put out when about 6 
inches in height, and about 23 feet apart. Stakes should 
be driven in, one to each plant, at the time of planting, 
or before the roots have entered the soil and reaching 
to the wire trellis of the house, which should be from 


6 to 9 inches from the glass. After placing in the soil: 


the plants should have a rough good soaking of water 
and should never be allowed to get thoroughly dry 
throughout the whole of their subsequent growth, be- 
cause if allowed to suffer in this way, the size of the 
fruit will be diminished and insects will be sure to make 
their appearance on the leaves. r 
After Cultwre.—Little is required with the exception: 
of attention to watering, and ventilating till such time 
as the plants begin to show fruit, when liquid manure 
should be applied liberally once or twice a week, This 
is simply made by soaking fresh horse droppingsin a 
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barrel or tub and using in a clear state after strain- 
ing. As theplants get more mature and the beds be- 
come filled with roots, a good top dressing of well rot- 
ted manure will be of very great advantage, and a 
good syringing with pure soft water over head, night 
and morning from the time of planting onwards, will 
help to keep the plants healthy and free from 
insects. 

Pruning.—Allow the plants to run up with one stem 
till they reach the trellis, pinching out the auxillary 
growths as they appear, or when they are an inch 
long, close to the stem. When the plant has reached 
the trellis it may be allowed to flower and fruit. ‘The 
main growth should under no circumstances be stopped 
till it has reached the ridge. The plants may show 
clusters of flowers before they reach the trellis, in which 
case they should be allowed to remain and produce 
fruit. In this way plants may be had with clusters of 
fruit from close to the ground up to the ridge of the 
house. It is most important that all auxillary shoots 
should be removed as the clusters appear for if allowed 
to remain, the house will be filled with useless foliage 
and wood intercepting the sunlight and robbing the 
main stem and clusters of fruit of support. When the 
leader has reached the ridge of the house it may either 
be stopped or turned down again, but care must be 
taken not to fill the house with too much foliage so as 
to darken it, as the fruit of the tomato requires a great 
deal of sunlight to bring out its rich colouring. 

Ventilation.—The plants will stand a very high tem- 
peas without injury, but the object in a- climate 
ike that of the Nilgiris, should be to keep it within 
the house as equable as possible. If a high temper- 
ature cannot be maintained at night, then it must not 
be allowed to get yery high during the day. Where 
no artificial heat is available, some covering material 
for the glass would be the best thing to use, taking 
care to shut up the house close early in the afternoon 
or before the sun has left it. During the time of 
flowering, free ventilation should be given inorder to 
secure the proper fertilisation of the blossoms, 

Raising plants.—These are easily raised from seed, 
but some prefer cuttings which are, by some, thought 
to fruit earlier and more freely, but seedlings, are 
moré easily managed. The seed may be sown thickly 
and the seedlings transplanted when fit to handle. 
The tomato plant bears transplanting almost at any 
stage without injury. 

A number of growers for market, instead of plaut- 
ing their plants in beds, use pots and roughly made 
boxes with success. This plan not only economises soil 
but alsomannre. When pots or boxes are used artifi- 
cial manuresare usually applied instead of the ordin- 
ary liquid manure from horse droppings, and large 
crops of splendid fruit are frequently obtained in this 
way. Olay’s Fertiliser is a fayourite manure and can 
be had in boxes or packets and in large or small 
quantities. 

Sorts.—Oriterion, Large Red, Mikado, Hathaway’s 
Excelsior and Trophy are the best.--Horrus.—Svwth 
of Indian Observer. 

2c Ee TESTE 


SANDALWOOD CARVING IN MYSORE. 
By Cor. Bowen, Rr. £. 

The tondency of indigenous Indian industries to 
localise themselves within narrow circles is well ex- 
emplified in the case of sandalwood carving in Mysore, 
an art which is almost entirely confined to a few towns 
in the north-western corner of the Province and in the 
adjoining Taluks of Bombay. Saugor is the head- 
quarters of the few families that practise this art and 
who have apparently handel it down for generations 
from father to soo; it has never extenled beyond this 
locality. Caste prejudices may hive contributed to some 
extent to the retention of the craft in this particular 
district, but it is likely that the demand for the articles 
manufactured was always very limited, and there was 
no inducement to outsiders to intrade on the demesne 
of the few who were, so to speak, bora aud bred to the 
trade, more especially as the skill and dolicacy of touch 
required could only be acquired by training from early 
boyhood. Under these circumstances, it is perhaps 
guage a the art did not die out altogether during 


the centuries of chronic disturbance under the Palle- 
gar Chiefs; stranger still that it survived the period 
of Mahammadan supremacy. It is probable that it 
was kept alive by the bounty and liberality of a few 
wealthy local magnates, with a taste for the wsthetic, 
and although the policy of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan 
aimed at the extirpation of Hindu customs and 
traditions which invariably find expression in Hindu 
sculpture and carving, Mabammadan influence never 
extended to the remoter districts of the Province. 
Itis not known with any certainty when sandalwood 
carving was first introduced in Mysore, but there is a 
tradition amongst the Gudigars, as the carvers are 
called, that their ancestors. came from Saptakoti, 
Narway, and other places in the Goa country, and 
that their original language was Konkani. They be- 
lieve themselves to be decendauts of Kshartiyas ; 
that to escape the wrath of Parsu Rama in the 
6th incarnation of Vishnu, who had vowed to des- 
troy every Kshatriyas in the world, they adopted 
the profession of carvers and “Rath” or car 
builders, and that ever since they have been follow- 
ing that avocation. It is a fact worthy of notice 
here that ‘“Chitraygars” or painters, toy-makers, 
workers in lace and followers of other refined 
arts which administer to the luxury of man, have 
a similar tradition that they are Kshatriyas. They 
may not be decended from the old Aryan Kshatriyzs, 
but as it has been usual for every ruling caste or class 
to assume the name of Kshatriya, it is not improdb- 
able that these artizans once belonged to the dominant 
class, but were compelled by conquest and subjug- 
ation to adopt some profession for their livelihood, 
and that they took to these fine arts as more in keep- 
ing with their previous habits and delicate breeding. 
This would imply that those Kshatriyas found the 
trade ready to hand, that they had only to master 
its technicalities, and that they ousted out in course 
of time those who originally introduced and pursued 
it; it gives no hint as to its origin or early develop- 
ment. We must then imagine that the beauty and 
fragrance of the wood, the ease with which it is 
wrought and the wide distribution of the insignific- 
ant tree from which it is derived, led in the first 
instance to its use for domestic articles. The or- 
namentation of these articles and of the beads, 
amulets, and articles of personal adornment also prob- 
ably wrought from the wood in the earliest times, 
followed in natural sequence, just as the primitive 
rough-bewn temples of the ancient priests developed 
in course of time with the growth of the natural 
artistie instincts of the people into the elaborate 
and profusely decorated temples of a later period. 
In India, as elsewhere, the art instinct of the 
people first found expression in the decoration of 
its temples, and when the instinct grew into the 
desire for the decoration of dwellings or of articles 
in ordinary use, the figures, columns, and carvings of 
the temples were naturally adapted for purposes al- 
together outside of religion. So we find that from 
the beginning the sandalwood carvers followed the 
models before them on the walls of their shrines. 
Unfortunately after the architects and sculptors who 
elaborated the walls of Belgavi and Halebid had 
lisappeared, a period of distinct art-decudence appears 
to have setin, and has lasted down to the present day ; 
no original artist arose to treat the subjects of the Hindu 
Pantheon with entire originality, or to effect improve- 
ments on the designs of his predece ‘sors, and the wood 
carvers have slavishly adhered to the same original 
models with the result of establishing in their work 
a purely conventional style. In every article that we 
have seen, unless in the few cases when the copy of 
a European picture or print has been attempted, 
there is to be found the same ever-recarring type ot 


Hindu god or demon, of flower and foliage, of 
tracery aud border. There may be diversity in the 
arrangemt nt or juxtaposition of éach’ conventional 


part, but the art-impression conveyed on the mind by 
one carved article, whatever it be, 18 exactly that 
conveyed by any other. 

In modiwval Ghristian art we find 
teachiugs in painting and sculpture were the me 


that pictorial 
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of propagating a knowledge of Christian facts and 
doctrines, and of profane and romantic history. A 
traditional way of treating those subjects was ad- 
hered to by artists of all kinds, and the same mode 
of treatment was maintained for centuries, yet we 
find that the mediceval artists were not mere slavish 
copyists, and, though they retained the traditional 
elements of the subjects and the conventional arrange- 
ment of them with curious fidelity, the style of art 
varied from time to time, and the artist told his 
story in the art vernacular of his own day. He 
worked very freely in the details of his picture, 
translating the customs and architecture, and other 
accessories into the fashions of his own time. In 
ancient Greece the same course had obtained, and it 
produced the greatest artists and the greatest works 
of art. 


Between these and Eastern art, as embodied at 
least in Mysore architecture, sculpture, and carving, 
a parallel maybe drawn as regards the adoption of 
traditional subjects and modes of treatment, but the 
parallel stops abruptly when we come to variety in 
expression and, to, modifications, or improvements of 
the original examples. Centuries ago in Mysore a 
few beautiful types were created, for a time perhaps 
slight variations. on these were introduced, but 
stagnation soon followed, and artists in stone and 
wood degenerated rapidly into mere copyists, and copy- 
ists pure and. simple they have remained to the 
present day. ; 

‘When we come to the “technique” of his art, 
we find that the tools of, the sandalwood carver are 
simple and rude, all locally; manufactured; his modes 
of working primitive im the,,extreme. He works ex- 
actly as his forefathers ,worked, his method and 
means are precisely those of centuries ago. Although 
the number of tools employed. is, considerable, many, 
sizes being xequired at the,.various stages of each 
operation, they may be classified simply as the chisel, 
the curved chisel, the graver, the gouge, the mallet, 
in addition to which the; ordinary carpenter’s drill, 
square and lines are employed. The .carver having 
selected a_strong-scented..and.fine grained log which 
he himself saws into slabs of 4 to 3 inch thick, 
cuts and planes it into. panels of the sizes required 
for the article to be manufactured. He next sketches 
in pencil the outline of the. design on the wood 
itself, when the design is not very elaborate; when 
intricate carvings are required, the drawing is made 
on thin paper which is pasted on to the panel. 
He then proceeds to cut and .engrave the pattern 
into the wood, working out the outlines roughly at 
first, following up the first rough stage by a finer 
one with a finer tool, until by degrees the bold 
relief and deep undercutting are patiently attained, 
and the finishing touch given with the most delicate 
of his chisels. It may seem absurd, more especially 
when we examine closely the! best samples of 
his work, bot it is a fact that the net re- 
sult to the first class carver of all his patience and 
skill is for a carved slab, at the ruling prices, the 
equivalent of a wage of 14 rupees a day. The 
apprentice, always a member of the family, begins by 
simply watching continuously and with close atten- 
tion the various stages in the work of the master, 
then he is put to practise on pieces of waste wond, 
after which he is prom»ted to the actual carving of 
inferior articles. He, never aotually assists the master, 
who never even yuides his boyish band or shows him 
how to select and bandle the tools; be learns simply 
from patient watching and imitation, 

Such is briefly the history and description of this 
interesting industrial art, in which Mysore claims a 
distinct pre-eminence. But what is to be done to 
raise the carver’s work hitherto confined to mere 
copyism, to the true level of an art-mannfacture ? 
Selected specimens of their work have recently been 
exhibited at the Calcutta and Indian and Oolonial 
Exhibitions. These bave been much admired and a 
stimulus to the demand for sandalwood articles may be 


thereby create’. The number of govd carvers is 
however very limited; a few of them have 
recently migrated to Cashmere to take service 


under the Maharaja of that Province, and some 
have obtained permanent employ under the Mabha- 
raja of Mysore, who takes an enlightened interest 
in their work, which it is his desire to foster 
and encourage. An enhanced demand is more likely 
to result in a deterioration of workmanship than in 
any advancement in style and design; we will have 
quantity, not quality. The present families of carvers 
being so few and apprenticeship having to commence 
at a very early age in order that the necessary 
delicacy of touch and manipulative skill may be 
acquired, it would seem impossible to expect any 
extension of the best class of work or the attainment 
of any originality or variety in style without the 
direct intervention of the State. What shape State 
help should take is the problem. There is no Art- 
School in Mysore, nor can recourse well be had ‘to 
the Art-Schools of the Presidency towns, for what 
would be gained as regards designing by youths 
attending these institutions would be lost to them 
as regards the essential manual -skill acquired by 
early and constant practice. The distribution amongst 
the families of carvers, of suitablé modern designs 
and patterns, periodical local exhibitions, and money 
prizes may do something; but it is doubtful whether 
anything skort of the endowment of a school to be © 
devoted entirely to this purpose, with the best of the 
carvers selected as masters and with liberal scholar- 
ships, will effect the revival of what appears to be a 
fast-decaying industry. ; 4 


INDIAN EXPERIENCES: 


(Continued from paye 334.) Teer 
| The block of forest called, Deva Shola, or the . 
God’s Wood—from Deva, God, and Shola, a wood— 
was, before the advent of the Ohinchona planter on,, 
the Nilgiris, by far the largest and finest. piece of i 
forest on the plateau. Large streams.of water flowed _ 
through it, and an old road ran through; its centre 
fringed with masses of Ferns, such as . Adiantum 
cethiopicum, A. hispidulum,. Davallia tenuifolia, Pteris. 
cretica, Lastrea aristata, Cyrtomium caryotideum, and 
many otbers, whilst the ravines were filled with hand- | 
‘some specimens of a Tree Fern, Alsophila latebrosa, - 
The Shola being situated so near the large station. 
lof Ootacamund, was a great resort of shooting and 
jpicnic parties. The wood consisted originally of from 
‘800 to 900 acres of low but very thick forest, with 
ja. very dense undergrowth of a species of Strobalan- 
jthus with long interlacing stems, forming in many 
parts an impenetrable thicket, save for the lanes 
‘formed in it by the passage of deer and other wild 
janimals. This famous wood was at one time the home 
of the tiger, bear, sambhur or large deer, leopard, 
wild boar, and other animals, which yielded magni- 
ficent sport to the residents and visitors to the 
Nilgiris. Zhe wood was in fact a. place of great note 
and quite a feature of the hills, and was also looked 
upon by the surrounding native population as a 
jpeculiarly sacred spot, the place of abode of their 
Gods, aud where they retired to worship. It was 
therefore with horror and dismay that they received 
the news that 500 acres of the sacred Shola had by 
|Government bern given over to the ruthless hand of, 
the Chinchona planter. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, when the time came for felling the forest 
the natives from the neivhbouring villages of all castes, - 
with a true oriental love for gain ia the shape of 
wages, came crowuing to the work of destroying the 
\Shola, which had been held to be so sacred by their 
forefathers for so many generations. There can be 
jno doubt that the destruction of this famous. wood 
|was a gross blunder. In the first place the Govern- 
ment were to blame in allowing it to pass out of 
|their hands to the ext ut they did; and secondly, 
‘the parties to whom the land was conceded were 
even more to blame in ruthlessly sweeping the land. 
lof its covering of forest before having a single Chin- 
;chona plant ready to be put out, and neglecting to 
‘leave all the necessary belts of protecting forest as 
|barriers against the anuual gales of the south-west, 
monsoon, 
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sturdy young Ohiuchona plants, all of the succirubra 
species, in burning, clearing, and pitting suflicient 
land to receive these plants, and in building a sub- 
stantial brick house on a grass ridge adjoining the 
plantation. All went well till what is called in India 
the “bursting” of the south-west monsoon, which 
proved to be the herald of a series of disasters. 
In the first place, on the second or third night of 
the monsoon the corrugated iron roof of the newly 
finished house was blown clean off and carried right 
away into a ravine below, causing me to seek shelter 
in an out-house. The gale continued for a fort- 
nizht with little or no rain, so that no planting 
operations could be undertaken. About a couple of 
acres had been planted the year previous to this with 
plants of succirubra species of Cinchona purchased 
from Government. These had grownup into nice plants 
of over a footin height, but in this gale were nearly 
all snapped over close to the ground. This was in 
the month of July, but as no rain fell during 
that nor the succeeding two months, I had to wait 
patiently till the month of October, or the setting in of 
the north-east monsoon, before beginning planting 
operations. This monsoon set in in due course and prov- 
ed an excellent one for planting, so that I had no 
difficulty in putting out of the 600,000 plants before 
the rains ceased. 

After the work had been completed I began to 
consider whether a plantation of Cinchona could 
ever be raised over the whole area of the 500 acres 
that had been cleared of forest, and I came to 
the conclusion that it could not. The soil was ex- 
cellent over the whole surface, and all other conditions 
were most favourable to the forming of a magui- 
ficent plantation. But the question of the wind 
had to be considered, and it was evident that save 
in the sheltered nooks it would be quite impossible 
to form a plantation of even stunted growth. The 
difference of elevation between the foot of the plant- 
ation and the top ridges was as much as 700 feet, 
and the wind striking these ridges where no shelter- 
ing belts had been left came down upon the 
plantation, sweeping everything before it. Had I 

een wise I would have relinquished charge of the 
plantation after the first planting had been com- 
pleted, but I foolishly waited to see the effect of 
another monsoon on the plants I had just put 
out, hoping against hope that it might wot prove 
80 disastrous as~ the one I had just passed through. 
The planting proved a very successful one, and be- 
fore the following July the plants had attained an 
average height of 15 inches. The monsoon burst as 
usual about the end of June, the wind increasing 
in strength till about the 15th July, when it culmin- 
ated in the terrific gale of three days, when it 
suddenly calmed and the sun came out as_ bright 
asever. I had made it a point not to visit the 
estate during the whole time of the storm, but 
when it ceased I had a quiet walk round the 
plantation to view the damage which I knew quite 
well had been done. I had put the estimate of 
damage in my own mind at a pretty high figure, but 
the result of my walk proved I had not put it 
nearly high enough, as at least 400,000 out of 
the 600,000 plants put out had been snapped off by 
the ground and were blown into the ravines below 
and on the roads, where they lay in wreaths wither- 
ing in the sun. The stem of the succirubra species 
of Oiuchona is exceedingly brittle when in a young 
slate, so that the plants were not wrung about and 
thus destroyed, but snapped clean off, and the land 
Stripped and the year’s work and expenditure nearly to- 
tally lost, I at once communicated with the proprie- 
tors of the property, giving it as my opinion 
thats plantation of Chinchona could not be produced 
over the whole area of the land till such time as 
some sort or shelter could be raised for the due 
Sho ce of the plants, and offering my resignation. 

a this opinion they did not concur, and induced me 
to remain at my post, which [ was sorry for afterwards, 

Young plants were raised in abundance for three 
years in succession and the land regularly re lanted, 
tho plants as regularly meoting the same fate as 
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planting. Attempts were made 
to grow belts of Hucalyptus globulus and Acacia 
melanoxylon to break the wind, but only with very 
partial success, the severe monsoon storms retarding 
their growth generally, so that the cultivation of 
Oinchona was eventually abandoned on the estate 
except im the sheltered nooks, which formed but a 
very small area in proportion to the whole land, 
so that here was a property all but totally ruined 
by too grasping a policy in the first instance, aud 
by a total want of knowledge or ignoring of the 
peculiarities of the climate of the d'strict, and asa 
monument of this false economy was left a few 
hundreds of acres of thorny scrub in place of the 
beautiful and picturesque Shola of former days. 
The exercise of a little forethought would have pre- 
vented all this. Had the forest clothing the ridges 
been simply left as a protection, the lower portions 
of tbe land could have beeu cultivated in perfect 
shelter, and with every chance of success, but no 
cultivated plant, be it ‘ea, Ooffee, or Oinchona, will 
ever thrive if planted in a position fully exposed to 
the heavy south-west monsoon blasts, which are 
stronger as the elevation is greater. In large 
blocks of forest extending for miles, as in the Wy- 
naad, it is very difficult to say where the wind will 
strike after say 100 acres is felled; and frequently 
mistakes of a very serious nature are made, even 
when the greatest precaution is taken beforehand ; 
but as regards smaller isolated patches, such as are 
found on the Nilgiris, the case is different, and 
with ordinary precaution no mistakes of this nature 
need occur. At the time I write of the succirubra 
species of Chinchona was alone planted on land un- 
der 6500 feet; above that elevation the officinalis 
species with its hybirds were planted. Since those 
days the latter has so superseded the former in 
value of bark that estates of succirubra are at the 
present moment considered of little or no value, 
from the much smaller quantity of alkaloids* found 
in the bark and the greater difliculty in their ex- 
traction. No one dreams of planting sucvirabra in 
these days, and existing estates of this species I 
believe are in some cases being replanted with Tea. 

While living at Deva Shola I had the opportunity 
of witnessing the flowering of a low shrub, a species 
of Strobilanthus, but not the same as grew amongst 
the trees of the forest. It isa low evergreen shrub 
which covers the hills for miles, and is said to 
flower only once in seven years. It has a very 
beautiful flower, blue and when in full bloom the 
appearance of the hills is beyond description. After 
flowering and ripening its seed the plaut dies, but 
springs again very readily from seed, so that after 
the death of the old plants the hil!s are soon clothed 
again. It has been said that it is from this flower 
that the Nilgiris get the name of the Blue Mount- 
ains, but this, of course, is only fanciful. Not far 
from Deva Sola, and at a slightly lower elev- 
ation, the wild orange tree is to be found growing 
on the grass hills on the edges of the Sholas, 
It is a very beautiful object when covered with 
ripe fruit and flowers. I was much struck with 
its great beauty when I accidentally came upon it for 


the first time. There were many trees in small 
groups and dotted singly over the grass hills. The 
trees were rich both in green and ripe fruit of a 


large size, and the flowers were abundant. The grass 
was strewn with ripe fruit, and altogether the sight 
in the wild was a very beautiful and interesting 
one. On tasting the fruit I found them bitter beyond 
expression. Another spot in this locality deserves 
mention—viz., Mailoor, which is a village about three 
miles from Deva Shola, and possessing a very mild 
and delightful climate. A few yards from the village 
may be seen sculptured slabs of stone, which are 
involved in mystery, no one knowing who put them 
there, or why, enhancing the interest attached to 
them. Near by is a temple belonging to one of the 
hill tribes surrounded by splendid specimens of 


* The smaller proportion of quinine is meant, for 
the total alkaloids iu succirubra is generally as large as 
jn offic\nalis.—Kp, 
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Elzocarpus trees, their widespreading branches afford” 
ing a deep shade, which gives solemnity to the scene. 
The temple itself stands in the middle of a circle 
marked out with a rugged stone’wall 3 or 4 feet 
in height. The temple is dedicated, it is supposed, 
to the Fire God of this particular tribe, as within the 
circle there is a small hollowin the ground, which is 
the scene of one of their religious ceremonies—namely, 
that of walking through fire. The hollowis filled with 
burning ashes, through which each devotee walks slowly 
and majestically; this rite is performed once a year. 
This locality is extremely rich in Ferns; in addition 
to Tree Ferns in abundance there are numerous others, 
incluling Adiantum caudatum, A. hispidulum, Davallia 
tenuifolia in huge masses draping the branches, 
Pteris geranifolia, P. cretica, and many others, whilst 
the trees are draped with such species as Asplenium 
furcatum, Elaphoglossum conforme, &c. Lilium neil- 
gherense is alsd found in abundance in the neighbour- 
hood. It is frequently seen growing out of the fissures 
of damp cliffs and rocks, and seems to like a good 
deal of moisture. As a rule it produces only a single 
flower on each stem, but I have frequently seen 
from two to three on a stem, and I believe as many as six 
blooms have been counted on one stem. It is a very 
beautiful plant in its wild state. It is now, I believe, 
becoming very scarce owing to the ravages of collectors. 

After building the house on the Deva Shola plant- 
ation, I laid out a small flower garden in front, 
planting it mostly with Verbenas and’ Petunias the 
first year, which at that time were all the plants 
I had available. I devoteda bed to each variety, 
and the result was startling and unexpected. After 
the north-east rains ceased the plants began to bloom 
and fora whole year presented such an appearance 
as I never saw before produced by plants of the 
same kind. The beds during that time were simply 
a blaze of the brightest coloured flowers, and were 
the admiration of all who saw them. On the pillars 


of the verandah I had Passiflora edulis, which gave. 


me fruit all the year round, Bignonias and Mandevilla 
suaveolens, which yielded its sweet scented flowers 
abundantly at all seasons. By the way, I have seen 
this plant in the Botanical Gardens at Ootacamund 
which had found its way to the top ofa large tree, 
covering the crown of its supporter with a wealth 
of its pure white blossoms, which is another proof 
of the mild nature of the climate. The above-named 
gardens are extremely interesting and are well 
managed; but I shall have more to say regarding 
them perhaps in my next paper.—PLANTER,—Journal 
of Horticulture. 

(Lo be continued.) 


COCONUT CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


COOLIES’ IDEAS OF MANURING—THE s@RICTURES OF 
“w. B. L.” REPLIED TO—DIGGING THE SOIL ROUND 
COCONUT TREES—THE EFfECL OF MANURING. ° 

Siyane Korale, 14th October 1887. | 

In your issue of the 21st ult. ““ W. A. D.S.” draws 
attention to a marked peculiarity of all'natives 1o heap 
rubbish or manure at the foot of trees. It is an’ in- 
clination which they seem not to be able to overcome, 

TY have foundit strong in the Tamil coolie as well, 

Under your personal direction he will spread the man- 

ure round !the trunk of a tree: once withdraw it or 

set him to apply manure without detailed and specific 
instruction nad he will revert to his favourite plan. 

Nothing seems to be able to convince him that the 

mouths of the tree are not at the trunk. Thad recent 

experience of this. In my manuring operations, which 
are rather extensive, orin placing weeds and branches 
at the feet of my coconut trees, I religiously avoid the 
trunk or the space within two feet of it, Yet during 
my recent absence from the estate I find that both 
cattle manure and husks, which I apply together, had 
been carefully piled round the trunk. The result of 
heaping rubbish round the trunk is that it sends out 
roots, which give to the tree an ungainly appearance,. 
but heap rubbish or not, as a tree increases in height 
dame nature enlarges its foundation or base, I heartily 
sybgeribe to the system advocated of cutting a trench 


the qnestion at 


“done oftener. 


about 18 inches or 2 feet from the tree and 6 to8 inches 
deep, either as a receptacle for manure or to receive 
the droppings of cattle. I have practised this all along. 

Now for “ W.B.L,” from whoma letter appears in 
your issue of the 22th inst. nearly a month old. A 
cause is not advanced one whit by abuse or loss of 
temper, which usually betokena paucity of arguments, 
Besides, “W. 3B. UL.” hasbeen betrayed by these 
into making an excellent precept of “one Paul of 
Tarsus” serve as an introduction to a confused meta- 
phor. Whatin the nameof all that is ridiculous ie 
‘‘ the virus of an overteased monkey ”? This is evidently 
an attempt at being smartand caustic, with what re- 
sult let your readers say. 


When he dismounts from his “metaphorical charger,” 
which being translated is “high horse,” in which his 
performance is akin to that of a beggar under similar 
circumstances, 7. e. ona horse, no matter whether it is 
high or low, I feel that I meet himon even terms. I 
shall not fail to benefit by ‘‘W. B. L.” ’s advice for 
qualification as a practical planter. I suppose his qualific- 
ations to be considered as a practical planter rest ona 
surer foundation than his claim to being observant. We 
had lately a specimen of his observation. A man who 
commenced planting when I was “ sucking my mother” 
lately made the positive assertion that * the first event 
in germination (of the coconut) is the conversion of 
the water into a light spongy substance.” Why, a school- 
boy would have qualified himself for a whipping if 
he asserted anything so ridiculous and displaying such 
an absence of observation. I 


“W.B.L.” is guilty of dust-throwing, and is evading 
issue between us, when he re- 
presents or rather mis-represents me as predicting 
dire consequences if the roots of the coconut tree are 
disturbed. I took and take exception to his dog- 
matic assertion that he ‘‘approves of annual ploughing 
or digging merely because it cannot in general be 
As to disturbing the roots it is 4 
matter of no consequence; no coconut tree eyer 
suffered from a deficiency of roots to take up any 
plant food in the soil; I want no main roots within 
nine inches of the surface,. as the deeper lying 
mains send up abundance of feeders into the upper 
soil.” That is the point of issue between us, for I 
say the above is opposed to all rules of agriculture 
not to say commonsense. If the richest soil is at 
the surface, and the “ deeper lying mains send up 
abundance of feeders,” then, I say, it is injurious to 


“the tree to havethese feeders constantly disturbed by 


ploughings, annual or oftener. I have seen a field of 
coconuts said to be manured and ploughed annually, 
and it presented a by no means healthy or vigorous 
appearance, but I have not seen coconuts whose 
roots have been disturbed oftener, for Ido not think 
aman so foolish as to doit can be found even amongst 
uneducated natives, who dig round their trees never 
oftener than once in two years, as far as I know. 
I assert and assert unhesitatingly that most of the 
feeding roots of a tree are well within the 
shelter of the branches. This is supported not 
only by observation but by authorities, whom if I 
cite, even your broad-sheet will be filled. I am not 
represented correctly when spoken of as a “ strong 
conserver of roots.” I am more correctly a strong 
conserver of roots from frequent disturbance. Asa 
coconut tree, unlike other trees, is constantly throwing 
out main roots from the stem, any temporary check 
it may receive from having its roots cut in digging 
a shallow trench round it is more than counter- 
balanced by the benefit it will receive from the 
manure or other plant food placed in the trench, 
I do not indulge in theories but in facts, therefore 
the advice given me to again examine the space 
round a tree in order to satisfy myself that it is 
occupied by main roots and not by  root-hairs 
is unnecessary. I found and find most of the root- 
hairs round the stem and within shelter of the 
branches. I draw a distinction between cattle-manure 
and cattle-shed manure.’ In the latter category I in- 
clude manure made by littering the ' sheds, so that 
the liquid portion’ of the manure is absorbed and 
doeg not run to waste, **W, B.L.” and I are no 


your correspondent “W.B.L,” that bones by itself 
must be used with caution and that it is in its 
action akin to alcohol in the animal economy. For 
to counteract its ill effects on man it is necessary 
to fortify his constitution with solid, strengthening 
food. The sneer at “the peculiar Oeylonese argu- 
ment against the use of manure’ is quite uncalled 
for, for the argument is not found in my letter, even in 
the form of an“ old acquaintance,” as your correspond- 
ent himself notices the use by me of manure. That I have 
much to learn aod unlearn I freely admit. I ama con- 
staut and persistent student of my noble profession ; 
but I must say that the proportion of chaff to grains 
in the attempts to teach by ‘“W. B. L.” is overwhelm- 
ing. After an interminable search you alight on a 
few grains of knowledge which hardly repay the 
search. If one follows the teaching of your corre- 
spondent it is easy enough to ‘ gather 300,000 nuts 
per annu:n or 40 acres,’’ but not to leave a profitable 
inheritance to his heirs. 
——_— - > ------ 

Brerrn Om.—Messrs. Gehe & Co.’s semi-annual 
- ¢ircular says:—An important consignment of this 
oil, mention of which was made in the April circular, 
has now been received. The article excites a good 
deal of interest and may possibly become a recognised 
remedy in disorders of the throat, Mr. Schmitz, a 
pharmacist in Samarang (Java), is the maker of 
this valuable oil, and pronounce: its active principle 
to be an aldehyde, while Eykman states it to be 
a phenol, probably carvacrol.—Chemist and Druggist. 

Wynaav Nores, Oct. 10th.—Orop preparations are 
well on, and crop prospects pretty generally good. 
The promise of the early showers was not entirely 
fulfilled, and I fear some will be disappointed in 
their estimates. Taken as a whole, however, the 
outlook is very cheerful and there is, a most un- 
mistakable revival in planting interests,—a stir amougst 
the dead bones, a generally pleasant bustle, and 
‘energy which, im itself, is very encouraging. The 
planter intends ere long, to be regarded no more as 
*n worm”; indeed, to hear some of us talk, you 
would suppose we were well on to the butterfly 
stage already. The greatest difficulty with which we 
have to contend at present is the labour question. 
I do not remember any year in which coolies have 
been so searce ; and it is almost impossible to know 
how our crops are to be harvested unless our de- 
faulting coolies repent at the last moment. and con- 
descend to tulfil their contracts. Most of us are in 
a state of irritability over the fearful mess of weeds 
which we have no hands to extirpate; and local 
labour, a very broken reed to depend on, is being 
pressed into our service. Even the Ohurmas, for 
some unknown reason, are remaining much longer 
than usual on the Coast. The Canarese, unfortunately 
for us, bave very fine grain crops this year, and, con- 
sequently, will not stir to fulfil the contracts for 
which they have received heavy advances. Our mon- 
soon has been an exceedingly light one; and we really 
needed the showers which have just fallen, and which 
doubtless betoken the breaking of the N. &. Mousoon. 
The coffee, as ao rule, looks splendid, though, in 
cases Where it is bearing very heavily, it is already 
suffering considerably from leaf disease. The cinchona, 
as if aware of its own low value, flourishes like the 
proverbial green bay trea; we regard it, however, 
with patient satisfaction, and an inward conviction 
that, like the once despised coffee, its time will come! 
—Madvas Times. 

Antieicran, Quintye Popprxa op Acaty.—We earn- 
estly entreat holders of quinine not to be led 
into panic by the following announcement :— 
“We are pleased to be able to inform our readers 
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that the lawsuit respecting Dr. Cresswell-Hewett’s 
discovery of artificial quinine is at an end, The 
inventor is now ready to commence the work of 
manufacturing the artificial quinine in Belgium, a 
country to which he is attached by bonds of affec- 
tion and sentiment. By this new process of manu- 
facture the price of quinine will be reduced to one- 
tenth of its actual value. ‘The English journals 
have long ago recognised the extreme importance 
of Dr. Cresswell-Hewett’s discovery.” We 
translate this paragraph from the editorial 
columns of JL’ H6tel-de-Ville of September 11th, 
and beg to add, for the benefit of all concerned, 
that the journal in question is a weekly print, 
published at Brussels, and boasting of the subsidiary 
title, Organe des Honnétes Gens, It is of course 
quite propér that The Lown Hall Organof the Honest 
People should have been selected as the vehicle for 
the publication of the projects of so prominent a 
member of the honest community as Dr. Cresswell- 
Hewett. Persons interested in that gentleman’s 
movements will feelingly note that the ‘bonds ” 
which attach the Doctor to his new home are 
merely those of affection and sentiment, and there 
is a widespread opinion that so clever an inventor 
ought not to have been suffered to withdraw the 
benefits of his genius from his native land without 
at least an effort to bind him to it by bonds stronger 
than those now allying him to the Belgian capital. 
Spurned by London, Dr. Cresswell-Hewett seem 
determined to stick to the honest men of Brussels.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 

Boranic GarpDENS IN THE West _ INDIES.— 
Referring to a paragraph that appeared in your 
issue of August 6 (p: 170), by G. Layard, I can- 
not refrain from suspecting that your corres- 
pondent is one of those who take for granted 
what is told them. Had he ascertained by personal 
observation, he would have found his assertion 
“that tbe Demerara garden was the best in the 
West Indies”? scarcely tenable. That it is a fine 
garden and well conducted goes without saying, 
buf a garden which was only started some eight 
years ago can hardly lay claim to be the most 
useful of the West Indian gardens. The Trinidad 
garden has long since passed its ‘“ jubilee,” while 
Oastleton (Jamaica) has yet some time to exist 
before it complates its twenty-fifth year. It is evident 
also that your correspondent is unaware of the 
change of management in the Trinidad garden, for 
I cannot believe him to be so uncharitable as to 
attack a management which has existed barely six 
months. As regards the Castleton garden also, it 
is a great pity that Mr. Layard should have been 
so led into error as to describe it as a hill garden, 
for nothing is further from the fact. Oastleton is 
barely 580 feet above the sea level, and has a purely 
tropical climate; in fact, it was selected on that 
account, and though by recent decisions of the 
authorities it is probable that its days ave numbered, 
it is quite possible that some difficulty may be 
found in finding as suitable a locality for all pur- 
poses in any other part of the island of Jamaica. 
It may also surprise Mr. Layard to hear that there 
is a murseryman in the West Indies; aye, and 
more—there isa nursery company in the West In dies. 
Such a company now exists in Trinidad, and has 
been established for the purpose of growing decor- 
ative plants for the New York market. So tar— 
and the company has been engaged in operations 
for three years—the results have been  satistactoy 
indeed, and such as to warrant a further ontlay 
recently for the extension of operations. Mr. Layard 
should certainly make sure of bis facts before at- 
tempting to write upon a question which is itself 
a commendable one, for he thereby throws an obs- 
tacle in its path instead of forwarding—ss I pre- 
sume was his object—the formation of stations for 
the development and spread of horticultural and 
agricultural knowledge. —J. HH. H.—Gardener's Chr 
ticle. 
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RINGING TREES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ AUSTRALASIAN.’’ 

Sir,—I have successfully rung whitegum, redgum, 
stringybark, and yellow box trees by simply putting 
through the bark one down cut, and, before drawing 
the axe, wrenching out the bark. ‘he plan was sug- 
gested to me by a grazier who had rung large paddocks 
by this means. The time for doing it he suggested 
as May; but I worked it the succeeding winter months. 
The rationale of the plan appears to me that the cut 
and wrench form a trough into which the winter 
rains run, and, soaking through the sap, descend to 
the roots, effectually killing the whole tree. No suckers 
grew from trees so killed. The box is npwards of 
two years dying, the stringybark a less period, and 
the whitegum dies in six months. Prejudice won’t 
allow old hands to work this way unless obliged. I 
reckon the saving in labour to be 75 per cent over 
cutting through sap. We have rung trees 3 ft. and 
over in diameter.—Yours, &¢., SELECTOR. 


i 
THE PREPARATION OF COFFEEKIN LONDON. 


Mr. Thomas Christy writes as follows:—Wherever 
coffee has been found indigenous, it has been 
observed that the natives pick it and dry it in 
the cherry, or outer skin, and it is well known that 
this improves the quality, and the flavour is better 
retained, even for years. In many places merchants 
can command supplies of coffee in the form of “ dry 
cherry,” or in the “parchment,” and some parcels in 
‘the cherry I sold to houses who roasted it with 
the outside jacket on; but as this required experienced 
roasting, the proprietors of the coffee warehouses saw 
the necessity, and ordered sets of the most approved 
coffee-dressing machinery, and erected them in London, 
and large quantities of coffee are treated here which 
command the full market price. During the last two 
months I have been seeking for some means of 
turning the large stock of coffee husks to some account, 
with the professional assistance of Mr. R. H. Harland, 
¥.c.S., and of Messrs. Oross and Bevan; coffee dressers 
can find no use for these husks. The great advantage 
of this established enterprise is that the large companies 
opening up Africa can purchase the dry coffee in 
small quantities, and have it home in bags, and as 
soon as it arrives it can be sent at once to the 
warehouses to be decorticated, and placed on the 
market. Messrs. Major and Field, of Red Lion Wharf, 


allow me to state that in 1886 they decorticated - 


10,000 bags of coffee, and that in one vessel they 
received over 3,000 bags of coffee in the parchment 
to be decorticated. They further state that they bave 
100 tons of the husk which they would be glad to 
find a use for at a very low price. 

In conclusion, I would like to put on record another 
fact, viz., that kola is being mixed with some of the 
preparations of coffee which enables the vendors to 
state that their mixture contains “no chicory,’ which 
is of great importance now that it is proved that 
the addition of chicory conduces to the growth of 
hzemorrhoids.— Planters’ Gazette. 
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AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
HUROPE. 
(Special Letter.) 
Paris, October 5: 
The all-absorbing problem for French and perhaps 
other agriculturists is to make wheat growing re- 
munerative. Prices now have descended to what they 
were a century ago. In the old world, land is handi- 
capped with an excess of taxation. Against this the 
cheap wheat centres, as Australia, the United States, 
Oanada and, less so, India, are not so weighted, but 
they have to meet the expense of transport. On one 
hand then, Continental farmers must aim to produce 
more grain per acre, and their rival competitors to 
secure the cheapest facilities for transport. Perhaps 
it is well, that on each side there is a limit to the, 
conditions of the commercial struggle. 
In France the problem in general terms is this: 
The total expenses per acre for the production of 


wheat are, say 160fr.; the-price to be secured is 
from 10 to 12 fr. per ewt. The yield becomes then 
the fluctuating factor, and dependent on climate, 
culture, richness of sou, and not only sound, but 
climatic-suited seed. It is only now farmers com- 
mence to perceive the importance of the latter in« 
fluence on harvest returns. Assume the bushel of 
wheat to weigh 60 lbs. and the yield per acre to 
vary from 5 to 40 bushels—the quarter being eight 
bushels. If one farmer only raises the minimum 
as in parts of Australia, and the maximum as in 
the United States, France, Manitoba and good wheat 
soils in England, the solution of the problem lies 
in how to produce the difference, that is, 3o vushels; 
or 19 cwts. per are. In some cases soil and climate 
forbid the attempt; in others high farming must be 
resorted to. 

There are natural laws that regulate the cultivation 
of wheat in temperate zones. In dry climates wheat 
only is possible where the rainfall is slight. The 
culture of a plant, both as to soil and climate, is 
essentially contingent. The natural conditions, where 
that culture takes place, demand necessarily some 
modifications in the processes, but above all in the 
manurings. Sir J. Lawes has pertinently observed 
that the inducement to enrich the soil for wheat is 
diminished by the fact that the profit expected will 
not pay the increased outlay for manure. The dis- 
turbing elements in comparative wheat culture aud 
differences of yield will be found to be essentially local, 
and can only be regulated or equalized by direct 
experiment. Some essays in this sense have been 
made at the agronomic station, Mathieu de Dombasle 
in the east of France on clay, sandy-clay, sandy and 
calcareous soils with different varieties of English and 
native wheats. The aim was to show that by judi- 
cious selections of native wheats, equally prolific and 
more reliable and more precocious varieties could be 
secured than from foreign samples, 


Native grain, weighing 64 lb. to the bushel 
was sown; on the clay soil it stooled 12 
stems; on the loam, 14; on the sandy, but 


6. Other result: when the soil was well prepared 
and the seed spaced ten inches, the yield for native 
selected wheat was very superior to ordinary local 
kinds and culture. About one-seventh of the total corn 
raised in France is employed as seed, and it is cal- 
culated 20 times too much seed is sown. Hence a 
wilful loss for consumption. Further the best ears of 
the foreign samples “Nursery” and “Hunter,” as 
compared with the best of the native varieties, were 
respectively 49 and 44 per cent heavier. 

In the assimilation of lime, potash, phosphorus, &c., 
the roots of plants act the analogous part of the 
stomach in animals in contact with the food matters 
absorbed. The more the roots are developed the 
greater will be the surface in contact with the soil, 
and consequently the better the plant will be fed 
and developed. In a rich clay soil the roots of wheat 
are vigorous, large in diameter, and less numerous 
than in poor land. In sandy, but above all in clay 
soils, the roots are more capillary, fine, long, and 
more abundant. And these differences in the roots 
are alike uniform with the same wheats raised on 
such soils. It is by the direct contact of the root- 
lets, with the solid food materials that nourish the 
plant, and not by the absorption of these same materials 
in a state of dissolution in the bosom of the soil 
as was formerly believed and that a few still maintain. 
The practical conclusion of this is, that the soil can 
never be in too good tilth, nor the fertilizing matters 
too perfectly reduced and regularly distributed. 

It is by instinct that the plant develops its roots, 
and in proportion as the soil is poor or the materials 
of nutrition irregularly disseminated, that development 
will be greater somewhat, as animals will have to 
range over a greater space wheré food is scanty in 
order to secure sufficient for the totality of their 
wants. This will be still more striking from another 
point of view. When wheat is sown broadcast about 
330 grains fall to the square yard; not more than 
180 seeds at most germinate, each sending up one, 


two, but rarely more than three or four stems. The — 
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one-third of the seed is lost by drought, decay, or 
cousumed by birds and vermin. As previously 
alluded to if the seed be planted at distances of ten 
inches, there will be some 64,000 stems to the acre; 
but if broadcast about 750,000, say one plant to each 
square inch of surface, being ten times more for the 
same space of ground than when the seed is drilled. 
The roots of the plants are thus checked in their 
development by over-crowding; there is the impossi- 
bility that ten can develop as well as one; the roots 
are restrained in their work, the stooling is effected 
badly, perhaps not at all, and finally, asis well known 
the yield will be less than the drilled-in corn, while 
exacting about 18 times more seed. 

It has also been demonstrated that were the roots 
have full play in wide sowings and good soils, the 
efficacy of manurings has been zi. In other words 
the wheat’s roots found the maxima of their nourish- 
ment in the preponderating advantages of greater 
unoccupied space. But if wheat be spaced on a sandy 
soil, there will not be much difference in the yield. 
Add, however, organic matters; bring the light up 
to the level of a loamy soil, and the wide sowing 
will exhibit the same profitable differences as an 
unmanured rich clay. 

But here is a curious result from the experiments 
at. the Hastern Agronomic Station, On a calcareous 
soil, extremely poor in plant-food, the spacing of 
wheat exhibited no superiority in yield over that 
sown broadeast, but the moment the soil received an 
application of pulverised dephosphorised scorive, the 
return was tripled, although the fertilizer contained 
50, per cent of its weight of lime. This addition of 
lime to a calcareous soil was proof, that the action 
of the phosphoric acid of the scorit is not affected 
by the natural excess of lime in the soil. The scoriw 
contains from 8 to 24 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
associated with 40 to 50 per cent of lime in addition 
to oxides of iron and mangauese, plus sulphur. 
The presence of the metallic oxides even when as 
high as 10 per cent offer no danger to vegetation. 
Doses of the clinker dust from 4 to 28 cwts., 
following the richness of the soil, may be applied 
per acre with impunity. It cannot be too well 
remembered the importance of humus in sandy and 
very calcareous soils. In the famous black soils of 
Russia, whose fertility is proverbial, the disparity in 


returns a8 compared with soils equally and even 
richer in mineral plant-food is enormous. The 
difference resides in the humus. If the light soils 


be enriched by 50, or even 100 per cent of peat, 
their fertility will be increased. The organic matter 
through the action of its microbes and by combining 
with the insoluble mineral matters of the soil 
aids in the production and perfect distribution of 
plant-food. And the fertility of the soil will be 
raised and maintained in proportion to the employ- 
ment of the peat or humus. The addition of clay 
will act similarly—both on root and cereal crops, As 
a counter proof the addition of turf to clay soils 
produced no marked superiority in fertility. 

The important experiments in question revealed an 
unexpected result. he ordinary proportion of grain 
to straw is as 23 to 50. But on poor sandy soils 
the proportion was 35, and on loams, 25. There is 
no scientific explanation of this fact; but it is 
conjectured that in poor soils the plant concentrates 
all its energies on the development of the seed in 
order to secure the perpetuation of its species. In 
cone'tsion the solution of the wheat-growing problem 
on the Continent, or in Frauce at least is this; Till 
the soil well; add per acre, if the land be not 
sufficiently rich, 8 cwts. of powdered scoriie—cost 35 
fr, and in spring top dress with 130 Ib. of nitrate 
of soda—cost 37 fr.; select the best seed, sift it well, 
and drill on ten-inch spyces, 

During fifty years the French cavalry have had to 
depend on foreign importations for horses, and these 
principally came from Germany. The Central Society of 
Voterinary Medicine in June last ruled that carefully 
chosen, trained, cared, and fed, the native French war 
horse was equal to that of any other country. It was 
owing to not giving a sufliciently good price, that the 


The 
did care and train 
the horses sufficiently, and that the artillery neglected 


French cavalry received a bad name. same 


Society stated that the cavalry 


theirs. It is a long standing reproach that the worst 
hay and oats are reserved for the army horses; 
itis not food the cattle want, but food of superior 
quality; hence neither cavalry uor artillery horses 
are capable of yielding the strength, energy, and 
endurance expected from them. In the German 
army the horses are no better fed than those of the 
French; at thse opening of the war of 1870-1, the 
Uhlans had anything but well-fed mounts; but on 
quitting France, the German horses, owing to liberal 
feeding, were models of working vigor. 

The Agronomical Stations in France following the 
example of those in Germany now deliver forms of 
contracts to farmers to have filled up by seedsmen, 
manure fabricants, and implement makers, binding 
these furnishers to deliver their goods according to 
samples previously deposited at the statioms. 

Sugar is obtained from beet and cane; but how do 
these form it? M. Girard, after four consecutive years 
of experiments on soil, manures, aud sugar beet in all 
the stages of its growth and from every part of the 
plant, demonstrates that the formation of sugar takes 
place exclusively in the leaves; that this plant-manu- 
facture of sugar proceeds most abundantly in the 
day, and most largely as the light is most vivid; 
and that it is at night this diurnally formed sugar 
becomes stored in the root. 

The wheat question is intimately allied to the pro- 
duction of sugar-beet. In Belgium and the North 
of France, no grain can be raised if beet does not 
enter into the rotation. To grow beet remunecratively, 
four chief points must be attended to: Select the 
best seed, prepare the soil well, secure adequate 
and appropriate manure, and till with intelligence. 
It must not be forgotten, that the sugar is made 
from the field, and that the factory exists only for 
its extraction. Since sixteen years the production of 
sugar has doubled in France; but this increase is 
not on a par with the augmentation in Austria, 
Russia, and above all Germany. In the latter two 
countries it has quadrupled. Belgium is in the same 
position as France. As the beet sugar can be pro- 
duced more cheaply in Germany, the expense being 
less, the German is able—independent of the question 
of bounty—to monopolize the English market. The 
ideal for all sugar-beet producers ought to be to 
obtain a root having a saccharine richness of 13} per 
cent. In Germany near Cologne beet has been raised 
having nearly 16 per cent of richness, and Professor 
Marcker of Halle-sur-Salle has raised in 1886, 25 tons 
per acre, having a mean richness of 153 per cent, 
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A FRUIT TREE PEST. * 
The author has prepared an extended article 
on this insect in his annual report as United 
States Entomologist, which will appear in the 


report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture for 1886, now being distributed from 
Washington, and others in the Bulletin 15 of the 
division of Entomology of the Department, also 
just being distributed. These documents can be bad 
on application to the Oommissioners of Agriculture, 
by those interested, and Miss E. A. Ormerod has 
recently published in England a pamphlet on the 
same insect, The facts of greatest interest may be 
thus briefly stated ;— 

The species is the most polyphagous of Ooccids 
(scale insects), living on a great variety of plants, 
and thriving particularly on Acacia, Lime, Lemon, 
Orange, Quince, Pomegranate, and Walnut. It is 
capable of motion at all stages of development af- 
ter hatching, and can survive without food for a 
long period. These characteristics have rendered it 


* Icerya purchasi, an insect injurious to fruit trees 
in Australian, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Oalifornia. Abstract of a paper, by Professor C. V 
Riley, read before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Manchester, September 
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the most grievous enemy which the fruit grower 
has. to contend with in Australia, New -Zealand, 
South Africa, and California. Itis believed to have 
originated in Australia, and to have been introduced 
into other parts of the world upon living plants. 
But in endeavouring to get accurate data for this 
belief I have been led to question the specific value 
of Icerya purchasi, Maskell, as compared with Icerya 
sacchari, Signoret. This last infests Sugar-cane in 
the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, and on the 
hypothesis: that purchasi is a synonym of it, the 
wide distribution of the pest through the sugar 
trade becomes at once intelligible, as it is a com- 
mon practice in that, part of the world and in the 
Pacific Islands to insert a piece or pieces of the 
cane in the hogsheads or other packages for the 
purpose of facilitating the drainage of syrup that is 
an accompaniment of the unrefined sugars pro- 
duced there. 

hus the question of synonymy bears directly on 
the orginal source of this pest, and this is import- 
ant to us practically in any study of the natural 
enemies of the species, with 2 view to their arti- 
ficial introduction into those countries which Icerya 
has invaded without its natural checks, 

This Icerya, on account of the protection offered 
by the fluted, waxy ovisac, and of its other character- 
istics already mentioned, is one of the most diffic- 
ult. of all insects to control, as few insecticides 
will reach the eggs. rages 

In,.the. papers, already cited will be found details 
of experiments, whereby -the difficulty has been sur- 
mounted in California. by judicious spraying with 
kerosene emulsions and resin soaps, as well as by 
a combination of cyanhydric gas evolved from pot- 
assic, cyanide, and carbonic gas evolved from _ sodic 
bicarbonate, used. under a portable tent.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.: : 
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Moss.—An interesting discovery has been made in Swit- 
zerland. of a bright-green moss, growing on calcareous 
rock, 200 feet below the surface ofLake Leman. No 
other, moss. has been known: so far under water, and 


how; ,colorophyl—the green colouring matter—could 


have been so richly developed in a place so. remote 
from the light is a problem—probably the extraordinary 
clearness of the water enabling the sun’s rays to penet- 
rate to a great depth.—burgoyne, Burbidges, Curiax 
and Farrie’s Monthly Prices Current. 


ERi0picrYON GLUIINOSUM AS A VEHICLE FOR 
QUININE. —We find it stated in the American Druggist 
that Mr. J..D. A. Hartz has been experimenting with 
yerba santa, or Eriodictyon glutinosum as a vehicle for 
quinine, This pharmacist states that he finds it the 
best means hitherto discovered of masking the bitter 
taste of sulphate of quinine, and that he has succeeded in 
preparing from the yerba santa a syrup termed “ syrup- 
us corrigens” (or correcting syrup), 1 fluid drachm 
of which will so obliterate the taste of 2 grains of 
sulphate of quinine, that only aslight degree of bitter- 
ness is perceptible some time after the medicine has 
been taken,—Jbid. 


Froressor Catyert has recently made the interest- 
ing discovery, by practical tests, that the carbonate of 
potash ‘and soda possess the same property of pro- 
tecting iron and steel from rust as do those alkalies 
in a caustic state. Thus it is found that if an iron 
blade be immersed in a solution of either of the 
above carbonates, it exercises so protective an action 
that if it is exposed toa damp atmosphere it will not 
oxidise, even after so extended a period as two years. 
Similar results, it appears, have also been obtained 
with sea water, on adding to it the same the carbonates 
of potash or soda in suitable proportions. —/id. 


Furnrrurn manufacturers have had their attention 
directed by enthusiasts to the pulp question. It is 
argued that pulp can be used as a substitute for lumber 
in the manufacture of furniture and obher articles 
now made exclusively of wood. By mixing the pulp 
with clays, steatite, asbestos, plumbago and mica, su b 


stances of every possible color and compactness may 
be produced. It is estimated that only about 20 per 
cent of the timber felled reaches economic uses, 
while if the sawmill were combined with the pulp- 
ing and pressing processes, all the material in trunk 
might be available.—Jron Trade Review. 


THE CULTIVATION oF ACACIA DECURRENS.—We hear 


that the tannin-yielding acacia (A. decurrens) is be-' 
ing grown successfully ou a somewhat extensive seale / 


at Coonoor, in India. It thrives pretty well also at 
Ootacamund, but does not bear fruit there. 
very probably be due to the wet, gloomy weather 
coming on just at the time at which this tree begins 
to flower. 
ing magnificently on the Palni-hills, where it both 
flowers and fruits every season. The wet, gloomy 
weather at Ootacamund, seems to have proved favour- 


able enough to another plant, namely our own Eng- ; 


lish dandelion, which is beginning to cover the lawas 
there with its yellow flowers as it does in Eagland, 
and in the deeply-tilled soil of the cinchona plantations 


it has roots 18 inches long.—Burgoyne, Burbidges, Cy-' 


riax and Farries Monthly Prices Current. 


This may,. 


On the other hand, it has been seen grow-. . 


Mitx.—A novel method of preserving milk for family 
use was lately made known in the Australasian. It seems’ 


that Mr: F. J. Stephen had leit at the office of that 
paper some six weeks previously a bottle of milk pre- 
served according to the’ following directions :—‘* Clean 


thoroughly a glass bottle, milk from the cow into the ” 


bottle ‘until full to overflowing. Cork the bottle, 


and tie'it down securely. Place the bottle in a vessel’ 


of water and boil. (To prevent the bottle knocking 


against the ‘side of the vessel the bottle should be’- 
covered with a straw capsule.) After which remove © 


the vessel of water with the bottle, and let the whole 
become cool. -It need not be kept in a cool place 
to secure its remaining fresh.” 


Last week the bottle» 


was opened (writes the paper referred to), and a’ 


gentleman of large experience in dairy-farming tasted’ 


the milk, and declared it to be as fresh as if obtained 
from the cow the day before. 
served, and there was not the slightest indication that it 
had been scalded. Mr. Stephen, in his letter, drew at- 


The colour was pre=" 


tention to the value of the process to persons about’ 
to travel, and to others requiring a constant supply of" 
pure milk, and the test has proved that for six © 
weeks at any rate the condition of the milk submit-' 


ted to the process is so well maintained that it is im- 


possible to distinguish between it and new milk.— 
Qneenslander. i 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS IN THE CANARY IsLANDS.—The 
dress of the people is essentially Spanish, the cloak 
and white mantilla being common. Most of the 
dress material is imported, thou:h local industry 
produces coarse linen and woollen fabrics. Flax 1s 
grown in small quantities and the 
(Agave) affords abundant fibre for ropes and girths- 
Silkworms are reared in some numbers, 
produce is partly manufactured into ribbons and 
hosiery, aud partly exported raw, Sumach is grown 
in small quantitics for dyeing and tanning. Oacti, 
especially Opuntia tuna, cover a very large area, being 
grown for the support of the cochineal insect. The 


American aloe | 


and tbeir» 


dyestuff obtained from this insect has long been one 


of the chief articles of export, but like madder 
and the rest of the organic dyewares, it is fading 
before the competition of the coal-tar colours; the 
export in 1883-4 was under 2,500,000 lb., value 
£112,000. Another dyestuff produce! very largely on 
these islands is orchil (Roccella tinctoria), the rocky 
coast offering a fine habitat for the lichen; the 
product is chiefly exported; the figures for 1833-4 
were 272 cwt., value £641. Hats and other plaited 


fabrics are made from the fibre of the date leaves.: 


The cultivation of the ice plant (Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinwn) is still prosecuted for the sake of the 
alkali contained in its ashes, exported under the 


name of bavilla, and used in glass making; the ship-’ 


ments in 1883-4 were 6,902 ewt., value £1,102, all 
to Spain. Tobacco is grown successfully, and is im- 


proving in quality; the exports recorded in 1833-4 ) 


were 2,292 ecwt., 


value’ £10,373.—Journal of the 
Society of Arts. | 
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IS LARGE FARMING PROFITABLE IN INDIA ? 


Under this heading a native correspondent of the 
Indian Agriculturist writes :— 

The only instance in India of large farming is tea-plant- 
ing. Excepting this solitary instance (and perhaps, I 
‘should add, the tobacco farm at Poosah), I think I am 
safe in asserting that all attempts in India at large 
farming have failed. Even in these two instances it 
is the manufacture of tea and tobacco which has 
prevented the collapse of large farming. The fact 
is that cultivators in India, who are capitalists and 
labourers combined in the same person, live upon 
their wages, keeping their capital intact. So that 
any farming on a large scale which calculates the 
return of interest upon the capital invested will 
be a failure, 

I have had seven years’ experience of tea cultiv- 
ation, and I am sure that in merely turning out 
leaf, the ordinary ryots would beat tea planters hollow, 
But the growth of leaf and its manufacture cannot 
be separated. And it is this inevitable association 
of cultivation and manufacture which has kept the 
tase above competition with the ordinary ryots. 

n the case of cotton, the cultivation and manufacture 
can be separated, and there is not, I believe, a 
single instance in which an English capitalist has 
ventured to compete with ordinary ryots in cotton 
cultivation. The next question is, can the introduc- 
tion of machinery so economise labour as to be more 
profitable than hand labour? I think on all tea 
gardens hand labour has been superseded by machin- 
ery in tea manufacture (rolling, drying, and sorting). 
But the real truth is, that hand labour on tea 
gardens is very dear. The planters pay about R4 
to a cooly per month; but taking into consideration 
the cost of importing, housing, and doctoring them, 
the cost per head cannot be less than RIO per 
month, It is the costly labour which is the prin- 
cipal cause of the introduction of machinery into 
tea-gardens. I do not think rolling and dryiug machines 
are so common in Ohota Nagpore gardens as they 
are in the Assam gardens. But then on tea gardens, 
as everywhere else, it is manufacture proper that 
machinery has touched, It is a regular fashion to 
charge the Indian ryots with stupidity for not 
using mould-board ploughs; but in tea gardens you 
see peither mould-board ploughs nor Indian Jangals, 
In farming, or cultivation proper, there is not the 
slightest substitution of hand labor by machinery. 


woop oe 
SWEET SCENTED ROSES. 


‘Having ascertained that I had sixteen varieties of 
scontless roses in my garden, I made out a list of 
these, and at the same time, another list of the most 

opular kinds grown which did really possess the 
ragrance so much sought after in the queen of flowers. 
This list—in which the first thirty mentioned are those 
which, in my opinion, are superior in this respect— 
may be useful for the guidance of persons intending 
to improve or enlarge their collections. I have said 


nothing about the Moss, Provence, Gallica, or Tea- 
seéited varieties, which are all more or less highly 
fumed. Amongst the Tea-scented kinds, Maréchal 
el is decidedly the sweetest and most powerfully 
Pha of all, My list embraces Hybrid Parvetnite 
Only. 
Ta France Marie Baumann 


Senateur Favre 

Louise Van Houtte 
Souvenir de Julie Gonod 
Baroness Louise Uxkull 
Alexander Dickson 

Duke of Edinburgh 
Maurice Bernardin 
Velours Pourpre 
Madame Victor Verdier 
Leopold Hausburg 
Malle. Julie Pereard 
Due de Rohan 

Princess M. of Cambridge 
Madame Knorr 


Alfred Colomb~ 
onsieur Woolfield 
essie Johnson 

Madame Therese Levet 

Duchess of Edinburgh 

Senatear Vaisse 

Pierre Nottin 

Exposition de brio 

Duke of Wellington 

Le RKhome 

Madame Moreau 

Jules Margottin 

Malle. Marie Rady 

Miss Laing 

45 


The above thirty varieties may be depended on 
as being amongst the most highly perfumed Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses in cultivation; the following are, 
however, little inferior :— 

Madame de St. Pulgent Duchesse ad’ Orleans 

Souvenir de Spa Vicomte Vigier 

Prince Humbert Abbé Girandier 

Madame Auguste Verdier l’erdinand de Lesseps 

Fisher Holmes Annie Wood 

Oharles Lefebvre Madame Chas. Wood 

Jean Oherpin(Bennett) Imilie Hausburg 

Cheshunt Hybrid Oamille Bernardin 

Lord Olyde Captain Christy z 

Madame Marie Finger Madame Derreux Douville 

Xavier Olibo Duchesse de Oaylus 

Leopold Premier Dupuy Jamin 

Baronne Haussmann Gabriel de Peyronny 

Madame Clotilde Roland Mdlle. Marguerite Dombrain 

Claude Levet Felix Genero 

Anna Alexiefft Alpaide de Rotalier 

Marguerite St. Amand Semiramis 

Madame Boll Prince Camille de Rohan 

Madame Rousset Gloire de Santenay 

Madame George Paul Adolphe Brogniart 

Souvenir du General Douai Eli Morel 

Edward Morren Beauty of Waltham 


—The Garden. 
———_—_<_—_-—_______ 


THE USES OF ARSENIC, IN AGRICULTURE 
AND IN DESTROYING INSECTS. 

I see in your first issue that great trouble is 
experienced on the Mysore Railway by the destruc- 
tion of the wooden ties by white ants. I believe 
we have found in this country a remedy for all 
such ravages. For some years wa have been ex- 
perimenting on the use of arsenic (arsenious acid, 
As?0s) in agriculture, and with the most wonder- 
ful results. We cultivate about 20 to 30 pounds of 
arsenic, mixed in any desirable proportion with 
a fertilizer, to theacre of land. /n every case, every 
species of worm or insect that lives or hatches in 
the ground was destroyed, and inthe hundreds of 
acres on which we used the arsenic not a sign of 
injury by worms to any of the crops has been 
observed, while in adjoining fields the crops were 
in some cases completely destroyed. No trace of 
ursentic is found in either roots, vegetables, or 
grain, nor is it injurious to avimals pasturing on the 
grass of these fields. I have no doubt you will 
find, by using arsenic in the preparation of the 
wood, and probably even by putting some of it in 
the soil around the ties, the white ants will be 
destroyed. We prefer the crude arsenious acid made 
at a Oanadian mine than the English refined, for 
it is finer in the grain and is stronger, but English 
“powdered white'’—now quoted at £8-10 per tou 
at Plymouth—will answer, and it is more efficient 
and much cheap?r than Paris-green. Should some 
of your readers try this, and lest any should = get 
poisoned, I will here give the following recipe fora 
prompt and absolutely effectual cure for arsenic 
poisoning, whether internal or external; for, if 
arsenic gets into cuts or sores, it is very difficult 
to remove it, and it remains acting even underan 
apparently healing surface, 

A Certain Cure for Arsenic 


Poisoning. —Freshly 


precipitated Hydrated Oxide of Iron, made as 
follows :— 
Take Sulphate of iron ... 280 parts. 
Sulphuric acid ‘ts gon LOO" yg 
Nitric acid a. aes ue oy - 
Water - 500 » 


Dissolove the sulphate of iron in the water and 
sulphuric acid; add the nitric acid very gradually 
towards the last of the operation until the liquor 
shows a clear red color, keeping the solution hot. 
Use capacious vessels. Then precipitate with am- 
monia until the iron is all down. Filter, and wash 
the filtrate thoroughly with water; keep the filtrate 
in water ina closed bottle. Itia much more efficient 
when fresh. To apply to an external sore, put 
some of the oxide of iron with water into the sore; 
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it at once neutralizes the arsenic. For arsenic taken 
internally, take a tea spoonful of the oxide of iron; 


it is perfectly harmless, and more or less may be ' 


taken as the occasion requires.—Zndian Engineer: 
——____q@—__—_ 


THE COLLECTING AND CONSERVATION 
OF RAIN-WATER FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF IRRIGATION. 


Works of this character are not infrequently re- 
ferred to in the accounts of the earliest historians. 
Herodotus describes the immense reservoir of Moeris 
as formed for the storage and control of the river 
floods of Nile-nourished Egypt; and of another, con- 
structed by Nebuchadnezzar, at Sippara, of 140 miles 
in circumference. There is no question as to the 
existence in the East at the present day (and es- 
pecially in India and Ceylon) of the remains of 
what may correctly be termed stupendous works; 
and the date of the construction of which, as regards 
India, is in many cases pre-historic. In Spain, also, 
the Moors (whose occupation of the peninsula ter- 
minated in the 13th century) have left dams of great 
magnitude, situated mostly in the south-eastern pro- 
vinces of Murcia and Alicante, many of which are 
still serviceable. The reservoir at Tibi, 16 miles north 
of Alicante, is formed by an embankment of lime- 
stone’ rock built across a gorge or. gully, the height 
being 135) feet, and contains! 180/650,000 cubic feet 
of water, which is sufficient for two irrigations jor 
soakings of soil per annum at the most needful periods. 
The extent of land thus available being about 9,150, 
acres devoted to the cultivation of vines, olives, fruit, 
cereals, and other market produce; which, in that 
dry part of the year could only be reared by irrig- 
ation; and the appearance of the area (over which 
the water can be conducted) forms a pleasing con- 
trast to the general aridity of the surrounding dis- 
trict, In the Planter and Farmer of September, 1882, 
on page 236, an account is given of a modern irrig- 
ation work in Hindostan, called the Ashti Tank, then 
just completed at Sholapore, near the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The Times of India speaks of the 
reservoir as an important addition to the means of 
irrigation, and says that two canals start from outlets 
in the dam, each being 15 miles in length, and well 
able to water a total area of 25,270 acres of land. 
The entire cost being 6$ lacs of rupees; and the 
revenue calculated to yield 4 per cent. on the outlay. 
The earthen bund or bank to confine and act as a 
fence against the water, is 12,709 feet long, and 58 
feet high, and when full the tank will have a surface 
area of about four square miles, and hold 1500 millions 
of cubic feet of water, each cubic foot being equal 
to 6 gallons. 

In India and Oeylon the greater number of the 
ancient dams or bunds are now in ruins. There still 
exist, however, in the Madras Presidency, a not in- 
considerable number of ancient bunds, which serve 
their intended purpose at the present day as well as 
ever. Mistakes occasionally occurred in their con- 
struction, as is proved by the remains of some such 
works in Oeylon, where the failure was evidently due 
to an error in taking the levels. Among the most 
remarkable of these ancient works is the Horra-Bera* 
Tank, the bund of which is between 3 and 4 miles 


long, and from 50 to 70 feet in height; and, although, 


now in ruins, would formerly impound a reservoir 
lake of from eight to ten miles in length, and from 
three to four miles broad. There is also the Kala- 
Weva Tank, with a bund of 12 miles in length, which 
would, if repaired and rendered perfect, create a 
lake of 40 miles in circumference. Both of these 
ruined works are situated in Ceylon.t The third 
embankment of @ similar character is that of the 
Oummum Tank, in the Madras Presidency, and which, 
although ranking amongst the earliest works of Hindoo 
history, is still in such a condition as to fulfil its 

* Horaborawewa.—ED. 

+ And both have been repaired—Ep, 


' mising future.—Planters’ Gazette. 


original intention. The area of this reservoir is about 
15 square ‘miles, the dam being abont 102 feet high, 
with a breadth at the crest of 76 feet. The bye-wash 
is cut in the solid rock, altogether clear of the dam; 
but the outlet culverts are carried under the bank. 
Earthwork, in some instances combined with masonry, 
was a form of construction usual in the ancient works 
of the Hast already referred to; but it would appear 
from the experience of recent years that masonry 
dams are likely to become as common as those of 
earthwork, in districts where the natural ground is 
rocky, and good stone easily obtained. The Velmi 
dam at Bombay, 95 feet in height, has a wall of clay 
puddle in the middle of it 10 feet wide at the top, 
with an increased thickness downwards of lin 8. The 
Oued Meurad dam in Algeria, which is also 95 feet 
high, was constructed with earthwork 23 years ago. 
And as the bank was carried up, water was admited, 
and allowed to rise to nearly the temporary crest of 
it, and as soon as the earthwork had settled the work 
was proceeded with and the same process repeated. 
At page 67 in the Planter and Farmer, of March, 1882, 
and on page 120 of that of May in the same year, a 
description is given of many other Indian reservoirs, 
and also various particulars as to the use of the water 
for irrigating the land, &c.—Spectator. 


—————_>__—_—_- 


OocainE.—The demand for cocaine as a local anzs- 


thetic has had an effect on the export of coca 
| leaves from Peru, the quantity sent from Mollindo 
| during the past year being 705 quintals, of the value 


of 17,625 dols:—English, Mechanic. : 
_ Sourm AMERICAN OrnnNaAMON.—The American Druggist 


| says that at the exhibition of. South American pro- 


ducts held at Berlin in the early part of this year, 


' some cinnamon bark was exhibited, which Professor 
| Tschirch considered fully equal in aroma and sweet 


taste to the Ceylon cinuamon. It wasin pieces about 
2 inches broad and 3% inch thick. The essential oil 
prepared from it by Tschirch could not be distin- 
guished from that of the Oeylon bark, though the 
yield was inferior. This is due to the fact that the 
pieces are taken from older branches which have a 
bark rich in stone-cells and therefore poorer in oil- 
cells.. It is very low in price, and should have a pro- 
{lf it has, it will 
to the further depression of the trade in fine’ Geylon 
cinnamon, which even now is scarcely remunerative, 
—Eb. 3 

Tema Oharles' Maries, of the Durbhunga Raj, 
has sent us a specimen of Rhea fibre manufactured 


/under his newly discovered process. The fibre is 
soft, silky, and 


clean, although Mr. Maries says “ it 
is only a bit of refuse, not picked out.’’ He adds 
further, that he has now got over all difficulties, 
'and can turn out the fibre in a much simpler way 
than that described by Mr. A. Sansone, Director of 
_the School of Dyeing in the Manchester Technical 
| Oollege, in an article reproduced by us last week 
'from Bradstreet’s. This is a very important step gained 
|by Mr. Maries, and one which wil), we hope, solve 
the Rhea difficulty in India. We are, of course, 
'not aware what method Mr. Maries adopts in strip- 
‘ping the fibre from the stem—whether by hand or 
‘machine, or the cost at which it is done; but we 
jhave his assurance that it is of the simplest kind, 
'and very cheap.. We would suggest some of our 
large textile firms putting themselves in communic- 
ation with Mr. Maries with the object of coming to 
some arrangement to work up the Rhea on a large 
|scale. Messrs. Ewing & Co. have so far taken the 
[initiative of inyiting tenders for the supply of the 
‘stems. We have little doubt that Rhea is destined 
to mark an epoch .in the textile industry of this 
‘country; and if. Mr. Maries’ process proves to be 
‘all he claims, for it, quite a revolution may be ex- 
pected in the fibre trade at no distant date.—Zndian 
| Agriculturist. [Yes: “if Mr. Maries’ process prove 
| to be all he claims for it,” which only a full and public 


trial can show.—Ep, ] aie 


Cr eee 


] 


many of the planters to lay out 


INDIAN TEAS IN MINCING LANE. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 5th.) 

A YISILT LO THE COMMURCIAL SALH ROOMS, 

How they vociferate! Strong lungs and a strident 
voice are apparently as essential to an expert in 
the tea trade as a delicate palate. For four or 
five hours per day and for five days of the week, 
brokers and buyers assemble in the dingy sale-room 
in Mincing-lane set apart for the disposal of Indian 
teas, and bid for the parcels put up with a clamour 
which deafens and confuses a stranger. I'rom the 
rostrum the auctioneer indicates the purchaser, but 
how he discovers the first caller isa puzzle to an 
outsider. 

A CONVERSATION WITH AN IMPORIER, 

Indian tea has been for a long time in the ascen- 
dant, and the Chinese product correspondingly 
decadent. Great Britain, which is the greatest tea- 
consuming country in the world, half a century ago 
drew its whole supply from China, but such strides 
has the Indian trade taken that this year almost as 
much of the one as the other will be imported. ‘In 
India proper—that is, excluding Ceylon—this year’s 
crop will probably amount to 95 or 100 million 
pounds, or about 25 per cent. more than that of 
last year, all of which practically will come here, 
and the total requirements will be little more than 
double that amount. Up to date the shipments 
from China show a deficiency as compared with last 
yoar of fully 36 million pounds. We asked an Indian 
tea importer the reason for this revolution in the 
trade, and his reply was: ‘‘Indian tea has greater 
strength, which is an advantage, and of late years 
there has been a tremendous deterioration in Chinese 
tea. A great deal of absolute rubbish has been sent 
home, and no doubt spent leaves have been refaced 
in quantities.” 

THE PLANTER'’S EXPERIENCE. 

When tea-growing was first attempted in India by 
the Government, and afterwards by the Assam 
Company, some fifty years ago the Chinese plant 
was introduced, but after some time an indigenous 
erttide found, A number of hybrids were formed, 

ut both these and the Chinese are _ inferior 
in strength and quality to the indigenous plant of 
India. This knowledge, gained by experience, led 
their gardens 
solely with the native plant, and they have not 
found it unprofitable. Although the demand has 
gone up by leaps and bounds, the Indian tea plan- 
ters as a class have not found their investments 
exceptionally remunerative. Some haye undoubtedly 
done so, and a case in point was mentioned by 
our informant. Ona garden of 500 acres a capital 
of £9,000 was expended. It was laid out in 1877, 
and although a garden is not remunerative till its 
fourth year, and frequently not till tne fifth, this 
one has realized on its capital 289 per cent., and 
last year it paid 61 per cent. This magnificent 
return was the result of a carefully selected situ- 
ation, low cost of making the garden, low working 
expenditure, and high yield peracre. On the other 
hand, there are plenty of gardens which haye never 
paid a farthing and never will because of bad 
situation and bad variety of plant, During the past 
two years the planters have done much better than 
before owing to the fall in the exchange. . The in- 
troduction of machinery has also helped to im- 
prove results by reducing the cost of labour and 


from the same acreage. 


By means of tramways 
for conveying the leaf 


to the manufactory, a 


range of gardens can now be worked which was 
impossible in the old days. Nearly every de- 
tail in the preparation of the leaf afier it 


has been plucked is dono by machinory except 
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sorting, which requires skill. 


rolled 


: | divergence of opinion. 
enabling them to produce much larger quantities | 
' 
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While we get greater 
quantities it does not follow that we have better 
tea under the new conditions, as the old hand- 
, jregarded by experts as superior, but if 
pays to make a large quantity of inferior tea 
rather than a smaller amount of better tea. With the 
exception of the manager and one or, if the estate 
is a large one, two assistants, who are generally 
Europeans, all the work is done by natives. 
HOW If REACHES THE CONSUMER. 

Practically all the Indian tea is grown in the 
province of Assam, the little that is raised in 
the hills being of small account. After being 
packed it is shipped or sent by rail to Calcutta 
andit is either sold therein public sale or shipped 
home for sale in London. As a matter of fact, 
it nearly all, either in the first or second instance, 
comes under the hammer in Mincing-lane. There 
are practically no future dealings—or, indeed, 
speculative dealings of any kind—in tea, every 
transaction being made by positive sample, and 
it can never be sold till it arrives in this country. 
Between the planter and the consumer are the 
importer or merchant, the selling broker employed 
by the importer, and the buying broker employed 
by the wholesale dealer. Then follows the London 
wholesale dealer himself, who in many cases sells 
entire parcels to a country wholesale dealer, and 
one or other of them supplies the retailer. Of . 
course, as the market is a public auction, all grades 
of the trade can and do buy there, and in theory 
the consumer may do so should he wish, This 
would be rather inconvenient, however, for family 
use, parcels having been sold in one line of hundreds 
of chests, containing each about 100 1b. of tea. 
The duties of the selling broker are to inspect the 
tea on arrival, see that it is properly prepared 
for sale, print and issue the catalogue, and 
sell the tea by auction, he being an auctioneer. Both 
classes of brokers are paid by commission. The 
buying broker may buy on his own account as well 
as for the dealer, with a view to placing the tea 
in the course of the day. The wholesale houses 
haye also buyers of their own, but they generally 
do their business in the name of a broker. As 
the sale-rooms both in London and Caleutta are 
open to the public, anyone may go in and bid and 
become a purchaser, but in practice the business 
is done through the brokers. Attempts haye been 
made to dispense with the services of the broker, 
which are at times confined to the pocketing of 
his commission, but the power of a privileged body 
is not easily broken, and these endeavours have 
proved futile. A story is told of a merchant in 
Caleutta who made the experiment, and one day 
bought several lots. Immediate payment was there- 
upon demanded, and when a cheque was offered 
it was declined. A request for a few minutes’ 
delay in order that a visit might be paid to an 
adjoining bank was also refused, and the tea was 
at once put up again for sale. On a second oc-. 
casion a roll of notes was forthcoming, and the 
outsider scored, but in the end he had to throw 
up the sponge, for he could not stand out against 
the whole ring bidding against him whenever he 


wanted to buy. Merchants and buyers obtain 
samples of all teas brought upon the market, 
and place their own value upon them; and, 
as may be ima,ined, there is often wide 


A tea which one merchant 
might think worth 2s will sometimes go upto 3s, 
as others consider it has qualities which make i 
worth the higher figure. The planter is not usually 
a good judge of quality, and he is often surp.ise:| 
to find certain lots fetched a higher price than } 

antic pated, while others fell considerably be! 

his estimate. In recent catalogues jne prices have 
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ranged from 23d to 48 per Ib. Occasionally there | a benefit by supplying an acknowledged deficiency. 


are violent fluctuations, but the market is kept, 
pretty steady by the large number of buyers. 
CHEAP TEAS AND DEAR WINES. | 

Our Indian tea, importer is. yery severe upon the 
prevailing sentiment with respect to tea. ‘* Gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘‘ who pride themselves upon their 
wine cellar, and will boast of the high price which 
they paid for certain vintages, are not ashamed 
to say that they bought their tea at 2s pound. 
Why should they not pride themselves upon offer- 
ing their guests the finest tea as well as the finest 
champagne? It is rare that you get tea of a 
high quality with a fine rich flavour. The great 
run is upon a two-shilling tea, what the grocer 
calls his ‘two-shilling canister’! Nodoubt that is 
very excellent value, for it is a teafree from adult- 
eration, and obtained by a judicious blending of 
different varieties; but it is not a luxurious tea.’’ 
The highest price obtained in the wholesale market 
this year has been 43, which, with the! duty of 6d 
per pound, would probably be sold retail for 6s. 
Nearly everything sold over the counter ig blended, 


a small quantity of the dearer teas being mixed~ 


with the cheaper. 


SS aS 
PLANTING IN DELI. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 
Tobacco cultivation which has been the making of 
Deli, dates from 1864. That article, now threatened 
with formidable competition by the North Borneo 
product has ever since been coming into greater favour 
on account of the leaves brought to market meet- 
ing requirements in size, fineness, and colour. They 
have proved highly suitable for cigar wrappers, and 
haye come into demand for that purpose iucreasingly 
in America. From: Deli,otobacco planting has now 
extended to Langkat; Serdang,'\Assahan, and Siak. 


So exhausting has the cultiyation-of tobacco proved, 


that new ground has to be continually, brought under 
tillage for the purpose. Juand once under cultiva- 
tion has to lie fallow for years, before it can 
recover. No wonder hence that. the area of avail- 
able land is becoming more contracted every year in 
Deli, intending planters seek fresh fields in the neigh- 
bouring States. Manure, natural and artificial, has 
been taken advantage of to some purpose in restor- 
ing the impaired fertility of the soil. So great has 
-been the profit, on tobacco that; a rum for | growing 
it has set in to the exclusion of other products. The 
planters are fully aware of the risks attending put- 
ting all their eggs in one basket, but tobacco has 
gained such an overpowering ascendancy that they 
seem loth to try other produce articles. As may 
be expected under these circumstances the number of 
tobacco estates shows a steady increse. As waslately 
stated by us they are mostly in the hands of com- 
panies. It is said that 25,000 dollars are the average 
expenses attending the opening of a plantation. The 
scarcity and dearness of Chinese coolies, the planter’s 
mainstay, help to swell the preliminary outlay. Yet, 
in spite of these drawbacks, tobacco planting there 
has ontstripped the same branch of enterprise in Jaya. 
In the latter island, tobacco cultivation has evidently 
seen its best days, In Deli, the prospects are so 
briliant that the planters turn to witha will, and look 
forwards to the future with confident hopefulness. 
The European element is strongly represented and 
asserts itself despite Asiatic surroundings, which take 
less effect there than in many other colonies inthe 
Far East, In the capital, civilising and refining in- 
fluences have more scope than in the interior, where 
roughness, as may naturally be anticipated, prevails 
more prominently. Thelarge estates show most evi- 
dence of order and methodical routine. Smaller 
estates do not enjoy a fayournble reputation. On 


those which are managed in a rough and ready fashion, 


the management frequently leaves much to be desired, 
The roads are very bad, sometimes dreadfully so 
from lack of metalling. Labour for repairing them 
is hard to get owing to the sparseness of the popu- 
sticu, The Deli railway has, in consequeyce, proved 


The estate coolies are mostly Chinese whoc xppinly 
work hard, but give no end of trouble owing to most 
of them being the refuse of their race. Immorality, 
opium smoking, and gambling have a firm gripof them, 
and no wonder. Drinking is rampant among them. 
They also readily take to fighting and disturbance. 
Some pity is duethem. They ee the planters to, 
enrich themselves, but die off rapidly in consequence, 
Few of them ever see China again, Most managers 
look upon them more as beasts of burden than as 
the noblest object in creation.—Oct. 17th. pi 


Nee 
THE GREATEST TEA COMPANY IN THE 
WORLD. 

The following interesting account of the Assam 
Tea Company appears in Yhe Stockh Luchange under 
the head of successful companies :— ’ 

“The Assam Company is the oldest, as it has beer 
one of the most successful, of the tea companies that 
have done so much towards making India “4 great’ 
tea-producing country. Established in 1639, 


many, and chief among them was the question of 
labour. The scanty population of the district in which 
the gardens are situated knew very little about tea 
cultivation and manufacture, and seyeral hundred 
labourers were brought at great expense from China, 
but the experiment was not a success. The Oom- 


-pany had, however, taken over a few of the hands — 
employed by the Government on the experimental 
Chinese, - 


gardens, and these, with the pick of the 
worked the estate for a year or two. © 

“Tn course of time, however, the labour ‘question 
became a much less serious one. In tropical coun- 
tries it must always be a source of anxiety to the 


employer, but the tea companies are no longer de- : 


pendent upon foreign labour, gardens. of, the 


Assam Company are now Mae Bae: entirely by, , 


natives of India, Assamese and Bengalis, and the 
rate of wage is low. But the Company have to re- 
eruit a large number of new coolies every year to 


| replace those who may not care to remain in their 


service on the termination of their three or fiye years’ 
agreement, although a bonus is, given to them on re- 
engaging. : : 

“The extent of the gardens of the Assam Com- 
pany may be 
8,114 acres under cultivation, and each acre requires 
the services of one labourer. Last year the gardens 
produced close upon 24 million lb. of tea, and no less 
than 10 millionlb. had to be picked to getit. For 
every pound of the manufactured article 4 lb. of 
green leaf are required, 75 per cent. going in 
evaporation and manufacture. To obtain first-class 
tea it is necessary that the leaf should be young 
when gathered. ‘he amount of the yield is depen- 


dent largely upon the rainfall. Thus the yield last 


year was 249,769 lb. less than in 1885, and the tall- 
ing-off is mainly: accounted for by deficient rainfall 
during the early part of the year. Ina dry season 
the sap does not flow inthe plant, and the leaf grows 
very slowly. The tea plant wants plenty of rain, and 
thrives best ina damp, moist atmostphere, with occa~ 
sional sunshine. 

““At the present time the tea-pla ter is much in 
the position of the sugai-planter four or five years 
ago. 


current prices still left a handsome profit to the man 
who worked his estate to the best advantage. The 


enormous profits of carlier years had disappeared a 
never to return, but the profit was still two or three © 


times as large as that to be got from’ English land. 


“Tt is much the same with the tea-planter today. ~ 
The price of tea has been going down ever since 1876, 


and now it isnot more than half as much as it was 
then. But to some extent this heavy fall has been 
counterbalanced by reduction in working expenses. 


Machinery has to a considerable extent taken the — : 
Rolling the leaf, and drying 


lace of hand labour. 
it, and sifting it, all of which used to be done by 


hand ten years ago, is now done by machinery, with the — 


y a! 
special Act of Parliament, its initial difficulties were: 


athered from the fact that they have 


The competition of bounty-paid sugar was then 
beginning to tell seriously upon his profits, but the — 


result that the labour bill has been reduced yery consis 
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derably, although 8,200 coolies are still employed in the 


gardens. In 1876 their tea cost the Assam Com- 
pany 1s. 6d. per lb., and when their managers 
were told that competition would make if meces- 
sary for them to reduce the cost of production, s0 
that it might be laid down in Mincing Lane at ls. 
per Ib., they insisted that it would be impossible 
to grow and manufacture it for that price. Yet 
last year they did it for 10$d.! Now they are 
told that they must reduce it to 6d. if they are to 
successfully meet competition. I 

“The Assam Oompany can say what can be said 
by few other companies, namely, that it has re- 
turned its capital of £187,160 five times over. 
Altogether it has returned £996,477. 


“Tts dividends have varied considerably, but they 


have almost always been high. In 1877 it paid no 
less than 35 per cent., and in the last ten years 
it has” Lstaved dividends as follows :— 

; Per cent, 
1878 es ee ie 25 
1879 do oe 6 27 
1880 oH 60 ae 10 
188) sta na an 7 
1882 a0 On ee 25 
1883 oe oe ee 10 
les} Ke ee AF 14 
188 ae aie An 14 
1886 ae ae “ie 20 
1887 10 


“The shares have been as high as 400 premium, 
they are now at 100, and, although the reduction 
of prices must very considerably affect profits, the 
position of the Oompany is extremely strong. Its 
called-up capital, as we have said, is £187,16U, and 
the value of its estates, gardens, buildings, &c., in 
Assam is estimated at £198,822. If to these we 
add other assets at the close of the year, such as 
stock of tea unsold, stock in hand, cash, &c., the 
total value of the property and assets of the 
Oompany is £300,382, which, with the reserve fund 
of meO.BT 4, makes a total of £340,965. On the other 
hand, the balance of bills drawn in India previous to 
81st December, and open accounts in India and Eng- 
land, amount to £35,418. 

“The demand for Indian tea is, increasing very 
rapidly. In April last, for the first time, the 
deliveries of Indian and Oeylon tea exceeded the 
deliveries of Ohina for home consumption, the 
proportion being 51 to 49. It is largely a question 
of price, though not entirely so, The data are 
wanting upon which to base a confident opinion 
as to whether tea can be profitably produced in 
India at a lower price than in Ohina. In both 
countries labour is cheap, but it may be presmued 
that British skill and onterprise, the use of labour- 
saving machines, and superior cultivation and business 
aptitude, will give the advantage to the British com- 

anies, and foremost among these stands the Assam 

ompany. 

“In accordance with our usual practice we give 
the names of the directors of this very succeseful 
undertaking :—Mr. G. Turnbull, Chairman; Mr, A. B. 
Fisher, Deputy Chairman, Major-General Beadle, Mr.G. 
Paton, Mr. J. Graham, Q,. 0., Mr. A. Robinson and Mr. 
H. W. Wimshurst (Managing Director and Secretury). 

“Mc. Walter Prideaux, who served the Oompany 
as Secretary, Director, Deputy Chairman, and Ohair- 
min for a period extending over forty-eight years, 
that is to say, from the establishment of the Company, 
retired at the beginning of the present year, owing to 
failing health and impaired sight.—Pioncer, Oct. 4th. 
Se Shiela E 

PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA, 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The Java Bode says that, on behalf of cinchona plant- 
ors in that island, inquiries on the spot have been made 
into the condition of the same line of plantation enter- 
price in Ceylon, They have ascer’ained in consequence 
that of late the expor: of root bark from QOeylon has 
been enormous, Many cinchona trees have been pulled 
up altogether from their being stricken with disease, or 
to wake room fortes. In other cases, ciucboua trees 


are either peeled, or shorn of their branches for collect- 
ing purposes. No fresh plantationsare formed owing 
to the old ones proving unprofitable speculations, 


PLANTING IN MANILA. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

At Madrid, Senor Taviel de Andrade has brought 
out a Handbook of the Philippines, It gives not 
only a history of the country, but also a description 
of the native races, their manners and customs. 
Within the present century the import and export 
trade of the islands has risen in value from $10,000,000 
in 1810 to $45,000,000 in 1886. A colony which can 
aggregate such an amount of trade can hardly be 
termed poor. It is now passing through a crisis in 
the production of sugar and tobacco, serious enough, 
but not in the least alarming when its teeming re- 
sources are borne in mind. Notwithstanding the de- 
pression of trade, the value of the import and ex- 


port business done last year showed a falling 
off amounting only to one and a_ half 
million of dollars compared with the _ cor- 


responding figures for 1885. More sugar and hemp 
might haye been exported in that period had not 
holders preferred to keep their stocks in expectation 
of better times. Ooffee will yet bear a more prom- 
inent part in furthering the welfare of the islands 
when plantations ofitare once carefully seen to and 
extended. Ooffee estates in South America, especially 
in Brazil, are rapidly disappearing from disease. Coffee 
trees there are attacked by canker at the root. This 
opens out asplendid future for coffee growing coun- 
tries free from canker and leaf disease. With coffee 
cultivation extended and encouraged, the Philippines will 
count upon an export product tomake up for the losses 
in sugar, provided the diseases so fatal elsewhere do not 
break out there. 
es 
CEYLON TEA IN FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 
(From our Special Correspondent) 
Vicuy, 29th September 1887, 

I haye already referred to the benefit which 
might be expected from the establishment of a 
Ceylon Produce—and especially Tea—Agency in 
Paris, and how a Ceylon Café or rather Théerie 
might yield a good return, if under shrewd man- 
agement, and combined with the sale of Ceylon 
produce generally in convenient packets and of 
curios peculiar to the island, Meantime, recurring 
to our experience here, we cannot find much 
trace of the fashion which is said to have become 
common in society in Paris of ‘ five o’clock tea.” 
At none of the hotels, ‘‘Grand” or otherwise, 
is there such a practice and the quantity of tea 
used altogether at Vichy is very small. The 
principal grocery establishments—and one is filled 
with admiration at the varied and admirable dis- 
play of products and goods from all parts of 
the world in these places—keep tea in limited 
quantities almost entirely to meet English and 
perhaps Russian requirements during the season, 
At the chief store we found coffee beans of no 
less than a dozen countries displayed in large 
sacks ready for sale at prices varying from 2 to 
4 francs (28s to 3¢ 4d) per |b. The retail price 
had been raised very recently, we were told, by 
half-a-franc, and another increase might have to 
take place if the threatened scarcity and dearness 
were realized. I haye no means here, in the centre 
of France, of learning what the Customs duty on 
coffee is—the grocers profess themselves ignorant, 
buying at secondhand—and there is no Ceylon 
Directory or Whittaker within reach; but making 
the most ample allowance both for the duty, and 
for the charges of a fashionable shop, we can judge 


how enormous is the expense of their favourite 
beverage to the Trench people and how very 
natural it is that the peasantry should drink 


‘coffee’? made chietly from a country acorn with 
a few beans of the Martinique or Jaya produce 
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thrown in by way of flavour! This practice is 
very common we are told by a French lady at 
our hotel, whose home is on her own vintage 
property in Eastern France. At the grocer’s, we 
were told that their high priced coffees were only 
bought in small quantities to flavour the ordinary, 
cheaper quality. That adulteration is prevalent and 
attracts a good deal of attention in France may 
be inferred. from the following translation of an 
article which has first appeared in a Paris morning 
journal :— 
CorreE ADULTERATION. 

Adulteration is carried on more extensively then ever 
in France, says Le Petit Journal. 

In Havre considerable quantities of damaged and re- 
newed coffee have changed hands. But we must dis- 
tinguish between damaged coffee to which its original 
good appearance has been restored and artificial coffee 
which has absolutely nothing but the name in com- 
mon with the genuine article. Damaged coffee, when 


sold as such, is not an adulterated article and is not, . 


properly seaking, injurious to health; but we must 
say that though when sold to wholesale dealers, it is 


known to be damaged, yet when retailed itis seldom © 


thus distinguished even by the shopkeepers who may 
be the first victims of the deception. When coffee has 
not been roasted, damaged coffee may be detected by 
the brown appearance of the bean although the heart 
of it is yellow and inclined to green ; another almost 
certain sign is the salt taste. 

In order to utilize these coffees, people wash them 
freely so as to get rid of the salt taste but cannot 
altogether free them from a very disagreeable brackish 
flavour. Under analysis, a very considerable amount 
of. chlorine is detected, due to sea-water. In order 
to hide the defective colouring of the bean, they use 
cinnamon. 

The adulterated coffee that has just been seized in 
Havre was, it seems, treated more vigorously. By the 
kelp of chemicals it was first whitened and then 
brought to the proper colour. 

As to artificial coffees, they are prepared in the fol- 

lowing way :—Into moulds having exactly the shape 
of the bean a paste made of acorn flour (farina de 
gland), roasted) corn and coffee. grounds, is poured. 
This agreeable amalgam moulded and hardened gets 
its brilliant natural colour by the help of a solution of 
resin, just as white woods are dyed in walnut juice, 
Therefore it is only by buying coffee unroasted and 
testing it in water that you can be sure of the genuine 
article. 
Adulteration and a check to consumption are in- 
evitable results of the very high prices to which 
coffee has now reached; and I am confident that 
if the French people only came to learn the valu- 
able dietetic properties of really good, well made 
tea, there ought to be a very considerable market 
for our Ceylon staple. 

To this end, we have done what we could by 
way of propagating a faith in Ceylon tea during 
this brief visit to Vichy, and I am bound to 
say that the appreciation displayed of an ‘“ after- 
noon tea’ at the hotel, by visitors from all 
parts of France, from Belgium, Italy, as well as 
Russia, was great, and samples of the small quantity we 
had with us have been taken away with much interest 
to Nice, Marseilles, Toulouse, Lyons, and Bordeaux, 
as well as Paris. In Nice especially, from the num- 
ber of English and Russians who congregate there 
during the winter and spring, there ought to be a 
good market for tea, and I learn from residents 
that very poor quality is sold especially in ‘‘ Russian” 
shops, at exorbitant rates. It is very possible that 
from the samples, information and addresses we 
have been enabled to send, orders for tea may 
reach Colombo direct from Nice. In regard to 
France generally, I can only at present give our 
experience of Vichy. At the principal store ‘The 
Noir” is entered at from 4 to 12 francs per lb, 
“The Vert” at from 6 to 8 francs, These prices, 


‘asDominie Sampson would say, are prodigious ;+ 
8s 3d to 88 for black and 5s to’ 6s 6d for green 


tea! But the fact is that thé’ article is treated 
here more as a medicine than a food product, and 
as something only asked for by those wealthy 
English and Russians, To prove this we found 
at the local pharmacies tea made up in ounce. 
‘cardboard boxes ‘at 90 centimes (83d) per ounce, | 
and in livre (pound) packages at 17 frances, or 145° 
per lb. Inthis way, it is quite evident the French 
people can never be got to patronize tea. We took 
some trouble to show the storekcepers how they 
‘could obtain Ceylon tea at a couple of francs per 
lb. equal to any in their stock, which even with 
duty and carriage should be retailed at less than 
their cheapest. We bought a few ounces of the - 
different teas here to try them, and found them 
far inferior, to our taste, to average Ceylon, the 
only exception being some China Orange Pekoe 
sold to be mixed with common qualities; An 
English lady who passes her time between Nice 
and Vichy showed us a half-pound tin package’ of 
Horniman’s tea prepared specially for the Continent 
which she bought at the rate of 4 or 5 francs 
(3s 3d to 4s) per lb. This tea was a special mixture 
of medium quality, but nothing can’ excel the neat- 
ness of, the airtight package with its label printed 
in several languages. Tea has made the fortune 
of not afew large English dealers like the Horni- 
mans,—who are millionaires I belieye—and it is 
time now that the profits of the trade should be . 
more equally distributed. 

Before leaving my experiences of Vichy and 
Ceylon produce, I may mention the result of ’ 
enquiries about quinine: the number of apothe- 
caries’ shops here is very great, notwithstanding — 
the high repute of the mineral waters asa remedy for — 
all manner of complaints. We found that intelligent 
dispensers were aware that cinchona bark and quinine | 
were much cheaper; but they considered the fall 
in price to be merely temporary, and their yery | 
lowest retail quotation for Pelletier’s sulphate of 
quinine is a franc per gramne—32 grammes to the - 
ounce—while the rate used to be 2 frances per 
gramme! With quinine thus costing considerably 
over £1 sterling per ounce, there is little chance 
of consumption extending in France. It is really 
time that producers of bark and manufacturers 
of the sulphate took steps to let the large number 
of Continental and English pharmaceutical chemists 
and the public generally understand that quinine 
is permanently cheap and available therefore for 
a host of uses, never thought of when the article 
was really scarce and dear. : 

Turning now to Ceylon tea in Russia, I think 
I mentioned in my last the surprise experienced 
a few days after our arrival here by the appear- 
ance at our hotel table of a slim tall young man 
whom I took for a Frenchman, notwithstanding 
his fair complexion, or at any rate a ‘‘ foreigner,’ 


‘but who soon made himself known as an English- 


man fresh from Russia, where he had been resid- 
ent off and on ten years. This long absence from 
England, as well as the fact that his father was 
a Swede, though naturalized an Hnglishman, ac- 
counted for Mr. Stevani’s rather foreign air. ‘‘ The 
world is a small place indeed,” I thought, when 
one of the first questions put by this stranger from 
Moscow (who, after trying Carlsbad last year, had been 
specially sent to Vichy this time to cure enlarge- 
ment and congestion of liver) was: ‘‘Do you know 
Mr. Graeme Elphinstone?” Of course, no better bond 
of union could be established than through the 
acquaintance or friendship in this typical Ceylon 
colonist. Mr. (now Sir Graeme) Elphinstone had, 
I learned, both in St, Petersburg and Moscow 
created a most fayourable impression personally 
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and on behalf of Ceylon; but the Russian tea 
merchants are too strong and conservative I fear, 
to give in to the advantage of buying Ceylon teas 
all at once. However, some enquiry is likely ere 
long to arise, and meantime it is of interest to 
yead our friend’s account of his experience which 


he has kindly put on record at my request as 


follows :— 
Vichy, 27th Sept. 1887. 

Dear F— — ,—You would like to know my experi- 
ences of Oeylon tea in Russia, They are certainly not 
very encouraging, but I will relate them nevertheless 
‘for the benefit of those who areinterested in the 
Oeylon and Indian tea trade. 

The. first time I became acquainted with this new 
kind of tea was about two years ago, when I happened 
to taste it in the office of a London merchant. At the 
time I was so struck by its superior strength and 
flavour to anything I had previously come across, that 
J determined to introduce it into Russia whenever 
I had an opportunity. This I did about a year later, 
when I imported a few chests of Indian and Ceylon. 
I had no intention of becoming a regular tea merchant 
as I knew it would be impossible to compete with the 
large tea houses in Moscow, but I did not despair of 
introducing the finer qualities among the English re- 
sidents, To my surprize, the tea did not take at all. 
The general opinion of those who tried it was that it was 
too strong,and too aromatic. The fact of the matter 
was that they had become so used to the light 
“ Russian ” tea, that they could not appreciate the 
real thing when they had a chance of getting it. 

As the tea found no favour with my countrymen I 
offered it to the Moscow grocers, but with very 
small success. The majority of these gentlemen 
declared that the tea was scented with herbs, 

' whilst one Soliman coolly informed me that it was not 
tea, but ‘“ tea-extract.’’ In a wordit did not suit the 

_ market. After calling on nearly all the principal gro- 
cers in Moscow without tinding a purchaser [ managed 
at last to come across an intelligent Russian, a tea 
taster, who at once recognized fhe superior qualities 
of the Ceylon tea for mixing purposes. ‘This enter- 

rizing individual not only bought up all the tea 1 had 
eft, but after he had sold it at a high profit had the 
courage like Dickens’s boy to ask for more. One must 
bear in mind that the Ceylon tea was not sold in its 
pure state, but mixed with cheaper Chinese tea. This 
mixture gave great satisfaction, and had I been able to 
carry on the business I could have sold a much larger 
quantity. 

Judging from my experience and what I have heard 
from the tea taster who bought my tea,I have no 
hesitation in saying that there should sooner or later 
be a good market for the finer qualities of your 
Ceylon tea in Moscow. The Indian, which is much in- 
ferior in quality and flavour, is already imported, and 
if this is the case Ceylon tea ought to follow. But 
it is necessary to create a demand before it can be 
imported in large quantities. The taste of the Mos- 
cow public is very hard to hit, and it is only by judi- 
cious mixing that Oeylon tea can come much into 


. use in the Moscow market. 


In my humble opinion the best way for the plant- 
ers to obtain a firm footing for their tea in the 
Moscow market is to open a small tea shop, and sell 
direct to the customers. There would be no difficulty 
_ in obtaining a clever Russian who would see that the 
tea would be properly mixed. In order to attract the 
ublic it would be a good plan to have it fitted up 
n the Sinhalese style, with a Sinhalese attendant to 
wait on customers. The cost of such a shop among 
A number of planters would be very small, and there 
is every reason to believe that such «a speculation 
would leave a good profit. 

Before leaving Russia, a Russian merchant witha capi- 
tal of 10,000 roubles offered to take meinto partnership 
ifT would join him in opening an Indian tea shop, but 
as I did not wish to bind myself down to that coun- 
try I refused his offer. Although I baye had a small 
loas on your tea through being as it were the pioneer, 
I do not regret having touched it, as it has been the 


means of my gaining some valuable information about 
the trade which I have no doubt will be useful should 
I decide to continue the business. 

I have also had the satisfaction of making the ac- 
quaintance of one of your tea planters, Graeme Dal- 
rymple Elphinstone, Esq. Hearing that I had been 
trying tointrodu ‘e the tea he came down from Peters- 
burgh and paid me ashortvisit. I did not unfortunately 
see much of him, but the little I did convinced me 
that he was a ‘‘ man” in the real sense of the word, 
and I think you are to be congratulated if you have 
many such on your island. I have since heard that 
he has attained to a Baronetcy,and I am glad to hear 
it, for I an convinced from what I saw of him that 
the “guinea stamp” has for once in a way been 
stamped on the true metal. In case I can send you 
any further information, I shall be very glad.—Yours 
most truly, W. B.S. 
That there is ample margin for a profitable trade 
in Russia was seen by the table furnished some 
time ago by Mr. Elphinstone of the retail price 
in Russia and London value of the samples of tea 
got by him in St. Petersburg and Moscow. The 
following table has I think already appeared in 
the ‘ropical Agriculturist, but it will bear re- 
petition here in connection with Mr. Stevani’s 
remarks :— 

LIST OF TEAS FROM RUSSIA. 


LonpoN VALUE AND REport. 
Petersburg ‘Teas. Report. 


Roubles. Per Rouble. Equal to 
No 8 Js lld 15s 4d Reddish leaf not in 
1 London, Oolong 
liquor value 8d 
5 do 9s 7d Flowery Pekoe va- 
2 lue ls, not in 
London 
3 4 do 7s 8d Moning with Flowery 
Tip-leaf not in 
London lqr. vl. 9d 
4 B04 do 5s 93d Moning Pekoe 
flowery leaf 103d 
5 2 64 do 5s Ojd Moning Ninchow 
value 83d 
6 240 do 4s 6d Moning value 7}d 
7 2°24 do 4s 34d Moning 7d 
8 2 do 3s 10d Moving 7d 
9 184 do 3s ofa Moning 7d 
10 1°60 do 3s 04d Moning 6}d 
Moscow Teas. 
1 2°68 do 5s lid Ninchow Pekoe 
1s 1d to 1s 2d 
2 2°20 do 43 2d Pungent Ninchow 
Pekoe flowery 1s 6d 
3 2 do 3s 10d Ninchow 1s ld 
4 2 do 3s 10d do 10$d 
5 1°80 do 38 53d do 10d 
6 140 do Qs sta Moning Stanton 6}d 
a cn 


DISTRIBUTION OF CEYLON EXPORTS. 
(From Ist Oct. 1887 to 27th Oct. 1887.) 


| \C’chona | 
| Branch | | Oarda- 
\Coffee|& Trunk Tea. |C’coa| moms, 
COUNTRIES. \— |—-——- |- 


| owt. | lb. lb. 


To United Kingdom 30976) 16 

,, Marseilles ifisitgal uci} - | 

», Genoa al 95 | 

» Venice PA ec em | 

» Trieste : 

» Hamburg aap {lcvarse i 

», Antwerp nas ed 

Bremen Pelt recent 

», Havre ve 

» Rotterdam wiih om | yee 

» Africa 74 Uae Moe ee eo eee 

» Mauritius oe a 7) itr ase 

», India & Eastward... GO) Wiis nce, | tne 2786 

», Australia any 28852 

» America “14 Meee 23074 CORR TAL swe 

Total Exports from Oct.1, ——— ————-' -—--'--—-— =————- 
1887 to Oct. 27, 1887) 1626 408586 668264 16 4 

Do 1586 do 1886, 3334) 816954 450701 186 O715 

Do 1885 do }885 11658 1178007 208760 210 G4S1 

Do 1884 do 1884) 7S4li 440017) WNTMO 6ST TA 


how: Ib. 


1347 


588! 394060 


61452) ash [hac 
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FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 
BEES’ WAX, White __...] f Slightly softsih to good 
hard bright P 


Yellow, ...}Do. drossy & dark ditto...|£4 106 a £6 
CINCHONA BARK—Crown]| Renewed ... “F «18 @ 28 64 
‘Medium to fine Quill .../1s 4d a 2s 


f Red j|Renewed ... 


Spoke shavings ... 
Branch ... te 


.|£6 a £6 10s 


Spoke shavings ... .../6d a 1s 2d 
Branch... nod + {2d a 6d 


Medium togood Quill ni Se a 2s 
w12d a 4d 


MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTs, 
(From Lewis & Peat's London Price Current, 18th October, 187, y) 


QUOTATIONS 


Twi be nan aaa 
CARDAMOMS Malabar blipred, bold, bright, fine|2s a 23 6d 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & lean|6d a 1s 11d 
Aleppee Fair to fineplump clipped|is 3d.a 234d 
Tellicherry|Good to fine «..|18 6d a 2s 


Brownish 3 


6d a 1s 3d 


Mangalore {Good &fine, washed, bgt. 1s 4d a 33 
Long Ceylon|Middling to good... _.../8d a Is 4d. 
CINNAMON ists |Ord, to fine pale quill .../74d a 1s7d 


2Qnds ” ” ” ” 


.\7¢d a 1s 5d 
‘I7d a 1s 1d 


a ” ” ” (J 
4ths|Woody and hard... ... (63d a 11d 
Chips ...|Fair to fine plant... {24d a 8d 
COCOA, Ceylon ... ...|Bold to good bold ... (803 a 858 
+|Medium ... oon ...|703 a 768 


Triage to ordinar ++-/628 a 683 


COFFEE Ceylon Plantation|Bold to fine bold colory.../102s a 104s 


Middling to fine mid. .../963 6d a 98s 
Low mid.and Low grown/|95s a 963 


Smalls ae one :.. 948 a 963 6d 
Native Good ordinary ... .../888 a 928 
Liberian «.{Smalltobold ... ...|803 a 8638 6d 
Fast Indian _ ...|Bold to fine bold... .».{L023 a 1103 
Eh Medium to fine ... ...|973 a 1013 
if Small oc 59) ...|933 a 978 
Native Good to fineordinary ...|90s 
COTRROPE, Ceylon& Cochin} Mid.coarse tofine straight) £5 a £15 
FIBRE, Brush +. {Ord, to fine long straight|£12 a £36 
Stuffing .../Coarse to fiae ... ... |£9 a £18 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ...Ordinary to superior ...|£13 a. £35 
Cochin ...Ordinary to fine ... -».|£13 a £32 
re Do Roping fairtogood  .../£11 a £15 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ...)Middling wormy to fine.../8s a 22s 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ...|Fair to fine fresh... _...|8s 6d a 195 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... .» |853 a £5 58 
» Small andmedium ».|d98 a 583 
Rough |¥Fair to fine bold... ../283 a 503 
eet + /Small sont iene es ...|193 a 263 
GUM ARABIC, Madras...|Dark to fine pale ... [308s a £6 
NUX VOMICA ...|Fair-to fine bold fresh .../103 a 153s 
: Small ordinary and fair,../5s a 83 
MYRABOLANES Pale _.../Good to fine picked ..-{68 a 83 6d 
Common to middling .,./53a 539d 
iy Fair Coast... 00 +..(o8 60. 
Pickings]Burnt and defective ...|4s 3d a 439d 
OIL, CINNAMON -..-1Good to fine heavy ... 413 a 38 
CITRONELLE - |Bright & good flavour ,,./Z74 a 1d 
LEMON GRASS Wy 22 a” ” 9 eee 1fd a 2d 
ORCHELLA WEED - |Mid. to fine, not woody.../39s a 45s 


PEPPER,Malabar blk.sifted| Pair to bold heayy ghd a hd 


Alleppee & Cochin ,, 5» good 
Tellicherry, White ... 2 e 


PLUMBAGO Lump 


2 99 ” .,.,20ne here 
-.|Fair to fine bright bold.../9s a 16s 
Middling to good small.../73 a 10s 


Chips --|Slight foul to fine bright/4s a 10s 6d 
j dust + |Ordinary to fine bright .../4s a 9s 
RED WOOD oe +».|Fair and fine bold £5 


SAPAN WOOD 

SANDAL WOOD, logs 
Do. chips ... 

SENNA, Tinnevelli say 


TURMERIC, Madras 
Do, 


+ |Middling coated to good|£6 a £7 
--|Fair to good flavor .»-|£20 a £44 
Inferior to fine ... ...|£5 10s a £22 


+-|Mixed middling [bright/8s a 85 6d 
Do. +-!Bulbs whole ... .../63 6d a 73 
Cochin ...! Do split va «68 8d. Gs Bd 
VANILLOES, Mauritius & 2 
Bourbon, 1sts/fine erystalised 6 a 9inch/173 a 2738 


Qnds|foxy & reddish 5a8 ,, 1630 20s 


3rds 


{ Lean & dry to middling 
4th |Low, foxy, inferior and 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR, 


under 6 inches {103 a 163 


[pickings/4s a 8s 


ALOES, Soccotrine and |G@ood and fine dry «.|£6 10s a £8 
Hepatic.,.|Common and good »»./753 & £7 108 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar ++-|Good to fine bright + (299 a 81s 


Ordinary and middling,,,'2 


29 & 289 


ie ii 


FROM BOMBAY ALITY ; 
AND ZANZIBAR. ma (Sol ae 
CLOVES, Zanzibar Good and fine bright 1L 1l 
nnd Banaba, per Ib } Common dull to Ge Chote 
” ems... 
COCULUSINDICUS|rgir se oo 986d 
GALLS, Bussorah ) blue : ei 
& Turkey f# cwt. Fair to fine dark blue ...'558 a 60s 
Lewt.|Good white and green,..|453 a 538 
GUM_AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to finecleen. \1é8 4 358 
ANIMI, washed, @cwt.|Picked fine pale in sorts, £1210sa £14 
part yellow and mixed)/£10 a £11 103 
Bean & Peasizeditto ..,|£5a £11 ; 
chaste aubes ona ey beld_,..,\£7a£9 
vraped...|Medium 
ARABIO, Wi & Ade) |Sorte 2 ot ee eal pis 
percwt. Ghatti ...)woody to fine pale  ...|45s a 1003 
Amrad cha/Good’ and fine pale .,,/95s a £7 6s 


Reddish clean +» /458 a@ 82 
ASSAFCETIDA, per |Clean fair to fine "lags a 408 
cwt. Slightly stony and foul ,,,|25s a 30s 
KINO, per cwt./Fair to fine bright +«.|423 a 468 


MYRRH, rieked ike Fair to fine pale aoa 
en sorts|Middling to good +«.|T705 

OLIBANUM, 4rop /Fair to fine Ghite oe Ida a Soe 

percwt. —_—,, Reddish to middling ,,, 

pickings...|Middling to good pale .,,{15s a 18s 

siftings ...|Slightly foul tofine ... 


INDIARUBBER Mozambi a red hard .../23 1d a Qs 3d 
per lb. Ball & sausjage J white softish ,.,/1s 6 a 23 
|unripe root w.|7$d als 2d 
liver jig 5d a 1s 94 
FROM CALCUTTA AND 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


CASTOR OIL, Ists per 07.|Nearly water white... 
2nds ,, .,.|/Fairand good pale abs! 
3rds_,, .../Bruwnandbrownish .., 

INDIARUBBER Assam, per|Good to fine’ se BLD 

Ib. Common foul and mixed|6d a 1s 8d 

Rangoon ...|/Fair to good clean +e18 6d.a 28 1d 

Madagascar|Goodto fine pinky &white!2s a 283d 

Fair togoodblack ....1s7dalsl0d 


SAFFLOWER -..'Good to fine pinky «../£4 103 a £5 10 
|‘Middling to fair £858 £4 23 6 
Inferior and pickings ..,/£1 a £1 103 
TAMARINDS -».|Mid, to fineblacknot stony 10s a.143 


Stony andinferior  ..,|33 a 6s 


i 


FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


ALOES, Cape, percwt- .../Fairdry to fine bright ...|233 a 26s 
-..|Common & middling soft|7s a 22s 


Natal ...|Fair to fine «../203 a 303 
ARROWROOT Natal per 1b. |Middling to fine .,,/23da 33d 
FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 

THE EASTERN ISLANDS, 
CAMPHOR, China, # ewt.|Good, pure, & white 
Japan Pty eat an Sa ri ink S6an 68s 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. ...|Ordinary to fine free ...|34s a 353 
Pressed “jnone here 
Block [per lb.|Good ...,253 a 253 6d. 


GUTTA PERCHA, genuine|Fine clean Banj & Macas-|2s 4d a 3d 3d 
Sumatra...|Barky to fair 
Reboiled.,.|Common to fine clean ... 

White Borneo _...)Good to fine clean 

Inferior and barky 

NUTMEGS, large, per Ib.../61’s a 80’s, garbled 
Medium .-.|83'3 & 95's 


Small ...{100’s a 160’s 
MACE, per lb. ...{Pale reddish to pale 
rdinary to red 


medium .,,! 5, 55 » 


small ¢ seste*99.99, 93 
Flour [per lb,/Good pinky to white 
TAPIOCA, Penang Flake /|Fair to fine 
Singapore’ .../ 5, » 
Flour vos] oe ” 
Pearl ...|Bullets, per cwt. 
Medium oy 
Seed ” 
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TRIAL OF THE GIBBS & BARRY TEA 
' DRIER AT ELKADUWA ESTATE. 
(By ow Special Reporter.) 


As had been announced previously by adyertise- | 
ment, a trial of the above machine took place this } 


(Tuesday) afternoon (Nov. 1st) at Elkaduwa, and if fine 

weather, a good attendance, and genial hospitality 
could insure success, then without doubt this drier 
would have carried the day by storm; for only 
one shower fell during the drive up. There was 
a gathering of some thirty-five of the wisest-headed 
and strongest-bodied planters of canny Ceylon, and 
Messrs. Barry, Hodgson and Skrine did all in 
their power to render our visit a pleasant as well 
as a profitable one. Traps were in attendance ut 
Watagama station to take the party to the estate, 
and as there is no train to Kandy later than 1-26, 
they waited to bring us back again the full 17 
miles. The scenery, being new to many of us, 
was much admired, and the steep,  pre- 
cipitous road was yery romantic, but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, romance must giye way to hard dry 
—I may say Drier—prose. 

After some very acceptable and ample refresh- 
ment in one of the stores, the following 
gentlemen Pere to the old pulping-house where 
the drier has been temporarily erected :—Messrs. 
K. Anstruther, F. G..Ambrose, H. W. Ashley, 
Barry, W. Booth, N. 8. Brown, Neil Campbell, 
Hastings A. Clarke, E. M. Dayidson, TT. S. Dobree, 
J. M. B. Duncan, T. Dickson, A. M. Ferguson, jr., 
R. S. Fraser, Jos. Fraser, Chas. Gibbon, Jos. Hadden, 
T. Hodgson (Manager of Elkaduwa), A. M. Hurst, C. 
A. Kynaston, A. T. Karslake, Geo. Moir, C. S. Morris, 
Geo. Reid, E. Gordon Reeves, A.C. Smail, W. L. 
Strachan, D. Skrine, E. Skrine, A. Tait, Arthur 
Thomas, and A. Melville White. 

900 lb. of green leaf had been withered, rolled, 
and fermented in readiness, and at 2-11 the first 
handful was thrown in at the end of the cylinder 
furthest away from the furnace, the temperature 
being between 450 and 500; at 2-25 the first tea 
appeared at the other end, and at 2-38 it began to 
pour out freely. Of course as the trial went on 
the work got faster, and fermented tea put in at 
one end came out % fired tea in an average of 
about 11 minutes. I think it is always unfair to 
judge of a machine by one hour’s trial or one day’s 
trial, especially where the working is quite new to 
most present, and so several minor faults presented 
themselves in the Drier today which most likely 
will never occur when the machine is in regular 


use, a month hence say. For instance, some of 
the tea came out decidedly highly fired in- 
stead of only % or { done, and: at the 
end of 1 hour and 10 minutes when the 


machine was stopped only 108 lb. was weighed 
instead of about 200, as the out-turn ought to have 
been according to the prospectus. No doubt, how- 
eyer, the second and every succeeding hour would 
have turned out much more, and I can honestly 
say that the trial on the whole was a great success. 
The machine is so simple that, as one planter 
plainly put it, the stupidest idiot of a cooly could 
understand it. There is absolutely no handling 
of the tea after it has once entered the Drier; 
and it emptiss itself automatically, so that no 
cooly can burn or over-fire your tea when once 
the temperature, angle and rate of feeding have 
been regulated; and two coolies could easily work 
the whole machine, furnaces, fermented leaf and 
all, A proper technical description of the Drier 
is given below from the prospectus, but in simple 
language I may say that it is a huge cylinder 
fitted with shelves, exactly like a water-wheel turned 
inside out, constantly revolving, taking the tea up 


aud ba it drop dowa again through the blast 
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| absorbs, 14 to 2 h.p. I was told. 
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of hot air which is sent by a fan from end to 
end from the furnace, and with such an inclination 
on it that the tea gradually works its own way 
out at the other end. The disadvantages of the 
Gibbs & Barry Drier seemed to many of us to 
be the enormous price (R4,000 I believe); the 
burning of coke alone; the huge out-turn filting 
large gardens (though Messrs. 
Skrine have a smaller one, I believe): and the 
amount of the wheel’s or engine’s horsepower it 
The advantages 
are its extreme simplicity of construclion and in 


' work: the automatic feeding out of tea: its great 


out-turn: and the amount of heat the large sur- 


,face of the cylinder would give out for wither- 
ing leaf. 


As we, who had, come from far, drove back to 
Kandy in the cool of a delightfully fine evening, 
we felt that we had been well repaid for all our 


‘trouble by what we had seen of the manifestations 


of the brain and energy that are being put into 


‘our tea enterprise in Ceylon. 


THE “GIBBS AND BARRY” TEA DRIER. 


After an experience of several seasons, the Patentees 
are able to claim for this invention that it is acknow- 
ledged by competent authorities to be the best machine 
hitherto produced for drying Tea, Grain, Seeds, etc. 

It has been widely used in India during the past 
three years, and gives increasing satisfaction to the 
users, as evidenced in the accompanying testimonials. 

The Machine is simple in conscruction, can be easily 
put together, and with care and proper attention 
should give no trouble. It may be briefly described 
as a rotating cylinder, in the axis of which is placed 
a perforated tube for conducting the hot air or gas 
which is forced into it by a fan. The interior of 
the cylinder is fitted with shelves, and the apparatus is 
placed on anincline. The green leaf is fed in at one 
end of the cylinder, is constantly carried up by the 
shelves, and allowed to fall through the current of hot 
air as the cylinder revolves, thus travelling down to the 
other or lower end, where itis discharged ina nearly 
dry state. It can be brought out fully dried, but the 
Patentees recommend it to benever more than“ seven- 
eighths-fired ” when it is discharged from the cylinder, 
and the final firing to be completed in trays over ordin- 
ary “choolas.” They prefer the tea to be broug!it out 
about ‘ three-fourths-dried.” 

It isnot claimed that tea dried in this machine is 
superior to all other machine-dried teas, but, as the 
process is automatic, and consequently must if ordiu- 
ary care be bestowed, ensure absolute uniformity, it is 
asserted that it produces tea certainly not inferior to 
that made by any other known apparatus. 

The quantity of tea which can be dried by this ma- 
chine is verylarge. There are two sizes; one witha 
cylinder 18 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
capable of “ three-fourths-drying” about ten maunds of 
green leaf per hour, and the other with a cylinder 12 
feet long and 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, which 
will “ three-fourths-dry” about four maunds of greea 
leaf per hour. In stating this, however, the Pateutees 
do not guarantee any particular results. In some 
cases these quantities have been exceeded, while in 
others they have not been reached. 

The Patentees can only guarantee that as each one 
of the respective sizes is made from the same pattern 
every machine is identical. 

For final firing the tea, (“Pucka batty’) and pack- 
ing, this Dryer has been conspicuously successful. As 
many as 30 maunds of tea have been passed through 
it in an hour. 

Both in labour and fuel the Patentees claim for 
Invention a superiority in economy. The miu who 
feeds in the leaf is absolutely the only attendant 
required by the machine itself. The men who carry 
the rolled leaf to, and the dry tea away from 
are not counted because they are so omploy 
every factory. The same may be said of the mou 
required to look after the working parte and the lure 


this 
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nace, for wherever there is machinery there must be an 
engineer anda stoker who can easily attend to this 
duty. The amount of coke consumed is very small, and 
the cost of it per maund of tea: compares very favour- 
ably with the cost of charcoal as used in the old process. 

These results, namely, the large quatity of tea it is 
capable of manufacturing, regularity in quality, con- 
venience and simplicity in working, and economy in 
labour and fuel, are claimed as advantages peculiar to 
this machine, and place the “Gibbs and Barry ” Tea 
Dryer in front of all its competitors. 

Particular attention and care should be bestowed on 
the construction of the furnace. If this be done a 
vast amount of trouble and inconvenience will be avoided 
afterwards. Time should be allowed for the brickwork 
to become thoroughly dry before any fire is put inside 
the furnace, 

For constructing the furnace 300 fire bricks, 6,000 
common red bricks, and one cask fire clay are needed. 

With reference to the supplementary apparatus of 
trays sent, if required, with each machine, the Paten- 
tees consider is is not needed. Users will find it 
advantageous to build their own. 

A number of machines were supplied last year for 
the current season, and as there was some delay in 
consequence of the orders having been received Jate 
in the year, it is suggested that orders for machizes 
to be made for use in the forthcoming season should 
be given at an early date. 5 

It having been ascertained that the cylinder will 
work as satisfactorily with two, as with four, friction 
rings, some machines are being made on this pattern. 
The price of them will be £10 less than for the old 
style. 

pees (which include packing, pyrometer, belting, 
and everything complete, except firebricks and clay): -— 


Large size, with 4 friction rings vos SLID 
Ditto, with 2 friction rings es 265 
Small ditto .. ape DgD aes dlrs) 
Supplementary finishing apparatus if supplied 

with dryer ant ae 25 


Ditto, if supplied alone co nts 35 
Delivered F. O. B. London. 

For full particulars apply to J. B. Barry & Son, 
110, Cannon Street, London, or to Barry & Co., 5, 
Lyons Range, Calcutta, 

The above prices refer to the original type. The 
prices of the new type are £225 net for large size. 


(ees 
PLANTING IN DELI. 


(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The weather in Deli during the last month took a 
turn favourable to the planting interest, hitherto the 
worse for unseasonable rain. Many planters who had 
given up all hopesof securing even a moderate crop 
have been marvellously helped up bythis change for 
the better. September usually a wet month has proved 
a particularly wet one this year. It has rendered crop 
operations easy and remunerative. Heavy rain only 
fell on the 29th of the month, 

Coffee is grown to some extent in Deli. One 
hundred piculs of that article lately brought 3 
guilder cents per pound at Amesterdam., Experiments 
with cultivating the berry there have so far proved 
unprofitable enough to discourage planters from try- 
ing it They stick to tobacco as the safer investment. 
Nowadays tobacco holds a high place in the market. 
That from Deli enjoys a bigh reputation for wrap- 
ping purposes, When North Bo.neo comes fairly in 
the field, Deli with its restricted area of land will 
have a hard struggle to avoid being distanced, 

_—_—_ 
A GROWL AT INDIAN TEA. 

Mr. R. M. Holborn, tea dealer of Mincing Lane, who 
nourishes a singular antipathy to Indian tea, writes a 
letter to the Grocer upon the subject of a recent 
article on the jubilee of Indian tea, which appeared 
in the Standard, and was given in our issue of Se pt- 
ember 23rd. Mr. Holborn is indignant with everbo d7 
who dares to insinuate that China tea is not all his 
fancy paints it, Ho says;—~ ; 


“Your extract from that journal (the Standard), 
is full of ‘crams’ from end to end. It is not likely 
that the 1886-87 import of Indian tea wlll be 90,000,000 
lb.; last year I think that it was. 79,000,000 lb. in ~ 
round figures, but I am short of returns here. Mr. 
Robert Giffen is a charming and accomplished statist 
but a very hybrid tea-dealer—probably an Indian share- 
holder. They really must grow hyperbole in the Him- 
alayas between the tea plants. Invention and imagin- 
ation have always been blends with any statements 
upon tea coming from Anglo-Indian sources. They 
cannot, even in the present article, allude to Ohina tea 
without the slimy, mean introduction of the odious. 
feature of ‘adulteration’! The scribe in the penny 
daily appears not to know such authorities as Messrs, 
John Reeves and William James Thompson, sen. 
who fully satisfied the Special Committee of the 
House of Oommons in 1874 upon the question of 
adulteration in Ohina tea. As the article before me 
progresses, a distinct position is given to Ceylon tea, 
showing that it was not included in the estimate of 
90,000,000 lb. I believe that the Ceylon output of 
1886-87 was about 9,000,000 lb. and not 10,000,000 lb. 
—as insinuated, but not stated clearly. Blending tea 
is not an unalloyed advantage; the fine bloom on a 
well-cured China tea flies off on disturbance, and may ~ 
be taken up in palmfuls, as a fine soft grey down in 
the mixing rooms of our larger dealers. You can see 
the greyness and the bloom on the face of a sample of 
high-class Shanghai black leaf; and when this is dis-- 
turbed, and this tender freshness separated, the 
richest flavour of the brew goes with it. I deny that 
the Chinese prepare tea in the manner in whichit 
has been done from time immemorial.’ I do not 
admit that ‘the liquor produced from China tea is 
thinner and less pungent than that obtained from 
India tea.’ The two terms are nonsensically para-. 
doxical. Except fine Hyson, no liquor could be thin-; 
ner than that for which the Liverpool man got fined 
by Dr. Brown, the quasis analyst, yet it is the most 
pungent cup which we have, viz., the finest gunpow- 
der. The beauty of fine green tea inits herbal pun- 
gency and natural fragrance. The pungency of Indian 
tea is produced by firing: it tastes of toast; every minute 
portion of turpentine* is condensed on and in the leaf ; 
it tastes sharp on the tongue, and it is invaluable 
as an alternative after whisky. I question, upon this, 
whether the Belfast dealers are not the most cleverly 
adaptive men among all your subscribers, for they 
sell the largest proportion of Indian tea in their total 
supplies to the public. No doubt, to a very sad 
extent, the general sense has been weaned and warped— 
(I do not believe that that taste has been yet entirely 
perverted),—it is led on, first by economy, ‘colour in 
the cup,’ next by 79,000,000 lb. weight of Anglo- 
Indian pedantry, proselytism, but worst of all, by 
that easily-acted-upon credulity and prejudice. Pre- 
judice, by the fool, sir! The general grocer, the 
bulk of your readers, ought to know the meaning and 
application of the term! Why has his coffee trade 
gone to false French productions imported here? But 
there—prejudice ! When it first came down upon 
green tea, I told my dearold Nottingham and Derby 
friends, ‘Fine pure green still sold here,—stick it in 
your windows.’ Prejudice is a thing always to face, 
always to fight, and to sink. Every grocer might 
feel that he was a victorious man, because he can 
hold in ridicule Charies Dickens’s vicious nonsense 
that the grocer ‘ sanded his sugar.’ I submit, sir, 
this to you, as one of your oldest humble servants.” 
—H, & C. Mail. 

_——_——_—_—_—__>_—__—__—_—_——_ 
AVERAGES OF INDIAN AND OEYLON THA. 

Messrs. Walker, Lambe, and Company say :—‘‘The 
heavy sales which commenced during the last month 
have caused adownward tendency in the market, and 
prices have fallen for all grades, teas with excep- 
tional quality alone remaining at former quotations. 
The chief weakness has been shown in Souchongs 
under 8d, which are 3d cheaper, and in poor liquor- 

* “ Turpentine”! Who ever heard of terebinthine 
elements in tea? Fanatical prejudice gone insane!— — 
Ep, ae 
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ing Pekoes and Broken Pekoes under 1s 3d, which 
are 1d to 13d lower. The value offering is remark- 
able for this time of the scason, and it is doubtless 
owing to this that dealers have been able to cope 
with the quantity so well. There have been some 
useful invoices from Assam, notably the .Kondole 
Assam Oompany, and Upper Assam Company. Dooars 
and Terai teas have fallen off in quantity, but some 
better Sylhets have come forward.” 

The following are some of the averages realised dur- 
ing the month :— 
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_-— —->-- —-—— 
THE RIPON PLANTING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Mr. Ahmedbhoy Hubibbhoy presided yesterday 
afternoon at the third ordinary annual general 
meeting of the sharsholders of the Ripon Planting 
Company, Limited, held at the registered offices, 
Elphinstone Circle. The notice calling the meeting 
having been read, the chairman proposed the adop- 
tion of the following report, which proposition was 
unanimously agreed to :— 

The board now submit their report for the year 
ended 80th June last, together with the audited ac- 
counts for the same period. The cinchona is re- 
ported to be coming on well, the total area under 
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Cultivation now being some 504 acres. There is 
very little more land suitable for cinchona. The 
experiments on a small scale with tobacco and tea 
have not proyed such success as to warrant any 
land being specially set apart for their cultivation, 
The board have done their best to reduce expendi- 
ture on all heads to the lowest possible limit, com- 
patible with the efficient working of the estate. The 
superintendent has reduced his estimate for the year 
ending 30th June, 1888, from about R3,000 to about 
R2,500, principally by accepting a reduction in his 
own remuneration and by economies in weeding. 
The secretaries and treasurers have also reduced 
their remuneration to R75 per month from August 
last, on the understanding that any arrears due 
to them for oflice allowance will be made good to 
them at some future date when the company’s 
affairs are in a more prosperous condition. lt is 
expected that these economies and the proceeds of 
sales of bark (as may be available from time to 
time), will place the Company in sufficient funds to 
allow the whole of the cinchona to come to full 
growth. The prospects of the gold mining industry 
in the Wynaad district have of late somewhat in:- 
proved, and some hope is now entertained of the 
industry ultimately proving a success. This is 
satisfactory, as the Company has retained the min- 
ing rights over the property, and has all the machin- 
ery in good order and condition on the spot, which 
will be a valuable consideration to would-be pur- 
chasers, seeing that it is very difficult and expensive 
to transport machinery to the district. 

Messrs. Ragoonath Narayen Khote and Pooranchund 
Panalal, the retiring directors, were re-elected, Mr. 
Ahmedbhoy Hubibbhoy being again selected to 
officiate as chairman for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Heugh §S. Symons having been deputed to audit 
the books of the Company, on a remuneration of 
R50, the meeting closed with the usual vote of 
thanks to the chairman.—Vimes of India, Oct. 28th, 

$< —$$__—___——_ 
TEA IN JAPAN. 


From the report of Mr. Vice-Consul Longford on 
the trade of Japan for 1886 we extract as follows :— 
TEA. 

The export of tea from Japan during the last seven 
years has been :— lb. 
35,766,600 


In 1880... 40,436,877 | In 1884... 
1881... 35,483,854 1885... 41,244,718 
1882... 37,734,845 1886... 47,595,651 
1883... 37,146,914 


These figures show that the export for 1856 exceeded 
that of any previous year in he current decade by over 
6,000,000 lb., and the average export during the period 
1880-85 by over 9,000,000 lb, 

The only market for Japanese teas is found in the 
United States and Canada, and practically the whole 
export of 1886 was to those two countries. In the 
United States, the rate of consumption of tea is calcul- 
ated to be about 1} 1b. per head of the population. 
Taking the same low rate for Canada, the total annual 
cousumption by the two countries amounts to nearly 
70,000,000 1b., two-thirds of which may be said to con- 
sist of green teas, and large, therefore, as was the ex- 
port from Japan during 1886, there is no reason why 
it should not be maintained or even extended in the 
future, if the Japanese producers are careful to consult 
the American tastefor quality and flavour, not, as has 
been done in the past, ruthlessly sacrificing both in the 
expectation of profitably rushing excessive quantities 
upon the markets. Careful preparation avd delicate 
fragrance first brought Japanese teas into favour with 
Americans, and enabled them to supplant to a large ex- 
tent those of China. Only the fine grades of Japan toa 
were at first exported, and all were shipped in their nat- 
ural condition. But,as time wentou, growers, in their 
desire for quicker and greater profits, grew more and tore 
careless in their pickings, and foreign shippers in Japan, 
in order to hide the steadily-decreasing quality of the nay 
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tural tea, were compelled to have recourse to artificial 
methods of colouring and preparation. The conse- 
quence was that the entire American market was flooded 
with tea that was both cheap and nasty, and, though 
the export from Japan steadily grew in quantity up 
to 1880, there was by no means a proportionate in- 
crease in value. The continued fall of the export in 
1883 and 1884 at last awakened the Japanese to the 
bad reputation which their teas were obtaining, and, 
in the latter year, a Central Tea Industry Association 
was established under the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture and Oommerce. the chief object of 
which was to exercise a supervision over the tea in- 
dustry which would prevent adulteration and bad 
manipulation and secure the sale by the Japanese of 
the best possible pure leaf. This Association has since 
been in active operation, and its efforts are gradually 
bringing about a much needed improvement in the 
natural leaf. 


At present, the tea trade of Japan directly interests 
Great Britain only in so far as it affords employment 
for British capital and British shipping. An extension 
of the trade will bring about a proportionate increase 
in both these cases, and, in another point, it may 
afford an opening for British trade in supplying mach- 
inery that might profitably be used in the operations 
that are now done by hand. : 

On this latter point, I have already spoken in a pre- 
vious report, and through the publication at the close 
of last year of a report on Ceylon tea by the United 
States Consul at Colombo, the attention of the Tea 
Association already meutioned was directed to the 
subject. In this report it was stated that Oeylon tea 
only required to be known to be appreciated in 
America, and that, once a taste were acquired for it 
here, it would largely displace that now coming from 
Ohina and Japan; that the prime cause of its un- 
usually delicious. aroma lay in the fact that, after 
plucking, it was handled and cured entirely by de- 
licate machinery; that the former bad manipulation 
by hand, was now replaced by ingenious mechanical 
appliances for withering, rolling, and drying the tender 
unbruised leaf immediately on being plucked; and 
finally, that manipulation by machinery rendered the 
production cheaper than formerly; 


Could not these results be equally obtained by 
the employment of machinery in Japan, and is 
it not worth the trouble for English manufac- 
turers to investigate, and endeavour to provide, what 
would suit Japanese requirements in this respect? 
The Japanese are already fully alive to the ad- 
vantages of employing machinery in many lines in 
in which they had formerly to trust only to manual 
labour. In the silk industry, its profit has been fully 
brought home to them, and I believe they would 
soon learn the same lesson if an effort were made to 
teach them in the case ofthe tea industry also. But, 
while British manufacturers devote full attention to 
the making of suitable machinery for this purpose, 
any steps to introduce into new countries the result 
of their ingenuity and handiwork, seem to be en- 


tirely beyond them. Catalogues of various kinds con- - 


tinue to reach me; and I am also asked in letters 
to recommend persons who would undertake the in- 
troduction into Japan of the articles named in them. 
In several instances, it has at the same time been 
brought to my notice that “under no circumstances 
whatsoever do we ship, except upon orders and 
London credits,” so that what I am practically asked 
to do is to recommend to manufacturers person who 
will consent to pick the chestnuts out of the fire 
for them. Whenever opportunity offers, I pass on 
the catalogues to Japanese merchants, but I am not 
avare of a single instance in which, as regards 
machinery, my doing so has been productive of any 
material result, and so long as English manufacturers 
wait for others to take the trouble and risk which 
should rightly devolye upon themselves, sv long will 
they fail to obtain the market they hope for in 
Japan. I am far from recommending, be it re- 
membered, speculative shipments of machinery, even 
of that which has been already successfully tried in 
other countries. Such ® gourse could, JT believe, re- 


sult in nothing but loss. What I do recommend 
strongly, and have recommended in previous reports, 
is that expert machinists should be sent to Japan to 
study what would suit the conditions of the country 
and people; and manufacturers who were guided by 
their recommendations would, I believe, have, no 
reason to ultimately regret the cost of any experi- 
ments made by them. ; 
ee 

Movurnp 1y Twa-Bins.—The following, from the 
American Cultivator, may be useful for tea-planters : 
—‘‘ Readers whose books have been or are likely 
to be attacked by mildew may preserve them to 
some extent by placing a saucer of quicklime near, 
in the bookcase or shelf, or where convenient. 
The lime absorbs the excess of moisture, and must 
be renewed, as it becomes slaked and loses its 
strength. It is equally good for putting in linen 
chests, iron safes, or wherever there is likely to be 
any mustiness owing to the exclusion of fresh air.” 

CincHona CuLTIVATION IN Braziu.—Some time 
ago we announced that efforts were being made 
to induce the Brazilian Government to take up the 
cultivation of cinchona. We now hear that the 
Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture has divided a 
quantity of calisaya seed among planters in the 
province of Rio. The municipality of Santa Maria 
Magdalena, also in the same province, are to receive 
a special assortment of seed, and will at once turn 
their attention to cinchona planting.—Chemist and 
Druggist, Oct. 8th. 

Fisu Ovtrure iy Inp1da—Wuy Nor in Ceyton ?—In 
quoting the following interesting notice, we would 
repeat our strong hope that fisb breeding for food 
purposes may become a universal industry in Ceylon: 
Perhaps the Director of Public Instruction might, 
from the book referred to and others, together with 
local information, get a handbook of fish culture 
prepared in the Sinhalese and Tamil languages :— 

We have received a little book Piseciculture* by 
Baboo Nidhiram Mookerjee. The author has made 
the subject a study for some :years, and has been 
carrying out a series of experiments on his own 
estate at Belghurria, where he has established a ‘fish- 
farm, and his work will therefure commend itself to 
all interested in the subject as the result of practical 
experience. The book itself is printed in the Bangalee 
character, and is divided into five chapters. The 
first deals with the fish supply of Bengal, and points 
out that except at certain seasons, the supply is 
notequal to the demand. When there is an abundance, 
it is due, he says, to the extensive capture of breed- 
ing and undeveloped fish. The second treats of the 
food of fishes, and the third as to the manner of 
hatching and breeding. The forth discusses the fish- 
trade. The author - has ascertained by experiments 
on his farm, that the trade is a very lucrative one, 
requiring but little capital. He quotes a statement 
made by professor Huxley at the last Fisheries Ex- 
hibition, “that once in a year, an acre of good land 
will produce a ton of corn, or two or three cwts. 
of meat, or cheese, while an acre of sea-bottom 
(water) in the best fishing grounds, yields a greater 
weight of fish every week’ in the year.” The author, _ 
therefore, recommends pisciculture to the serious con- 
sideration of his countrymen, as a profitable industry, 
instead of wasting their time and energy in seeking 
petty Government appointments. The last chapter 
deals with the scientific description and classification 
lof fishes, with the names of hundreds of varieties, 
and their Bengalee equivalents. Altogether, the work 
fis a very useful one, while the subject is one of — 
great economic importance, especially im Bengal, — 
where fish enters largely into the dietary of the 
people. The author deserves every encouragement in 
his attempt to bring to the notice of his country- 
men an industry with large possibilities, and we re- 
commend the book to all interested in the subject. 
—Indian Agriculturist. 


\* Pisciculture (Motish Chas). By Nidhiram Mookerjee. — 
‘Bangabasi Press, 84°1, Colootolla:street, Calcutta, , 
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rn CITRUS JAPONICA. 

This isa member of the orange family which, in 
all likelihood, would do well on the lower slopes of 
the Nilgiris and the Wynaad. In the Northern Unit- 
ed: States it is frequently grown for ornamental pur- 
poses, but in the Southern States, especially in 
Florida, it is being cultivated commercially. Accord- 
ing to an American paper there are two distinct 
varieties of this fruit, one having oblong, the other 
around fruit. They attain the size of a medium- 
sized plum or apricot respectively. The tree is hardy, 
bears extremely young, which of course is a matter 
of great importance, and the fruit hangs on the 
branches in the greatest profusion. As many as 
seventy have been counted on plants not more than 
from 15 to 24 inches high, It does not claim to be 
a table fruit, though even eaten raw it hus a very 
agreeable flavour; the rind can be eaten with the 
flesh, being not thicker than a Plum or Cherry, It 
has a decidedly aromatic orange flavour; the flesh 
is very juicy with the sub-acid quality of a lime, 
very cooling and refreshing and containing only two 
seeds. The main value of this fruit will be for pre- 
serving and crystallising. For this purpose it is 
eminently adapted. It is not necessary to take off 
the skin on account of its extreme thinness. The 
aroma of the rind blending with the acid of the flesh 
will make it one of the most desirable fruits for pre- 
serves, jellies, and crystallised fruit. It is a tree that 
will soon gain favour and stand on its own merits, 
once it is thoroughly known. It does not, like all 
Japanese orange trees, attain any considerable height, 
its growth being very bushy with long divergent 
bfanches, 10 to 12 feet being its height.—Horvvs. 
South of India Observer. 


ae TPOM@iA NOCTIFLORA, 

Mr. M. P. Arnold thus refers to the Moon lower 
(Ipomeea Noctiflora) in the Porida Despatch. “Tt 
claims Mexico for its home, but it takes most kindly 
to Florida, as I can well testify. I planted a single 
seed, given to me by a friend, under the protecting 
end of my kitchen. The soil was dry and sandy, 
although there was some clay mixed with it. The 
vine made a slow growth at first, but as the rainy 
Season advanced it becume more vigorous. The leaves 
were much like the common Morning Glory, but much 
Jarger. The plant finally became rampant, and clam- 
bered over thé greater part of ore side of the house. 
I had paid but little attention to it for a long time, 
when suddenly one evening I was astonished at five 
or six immense saucer-like flowers of pearly white- 
ness, which swayed and nodded in the evening wind. 
They exhaled a delicate Jasmine-like odour that was 
tantalising in its evanescent sweetness. By sunrise 
the flowers were faded and gone ; but on the succeed- 
ing evening a new crop of flowers would gradually 
unfold themselves, and again would steal forth that 
subtle, fleeting perfume of the famed Kyening Glory, 
I have frequently taken my chair of an evening and 
placed it before the vine, and, settling on one parti- 
cular bud about to open, L would watch the gradual 
unfolding of this giant of the Morning Glorly tribe. 
It became exciting and fascinating to watch the slow 
expansion of this chaste and lovely flower. At 
length the final crease would be drawn out, and the 
flower would present itself to my admiring gaze. On 
a dark night a dozen or fifteen immense blooms 
would startle a stranger on coming suddenly around 
the corner of the north end of the house. The 
humming birds were extremely partial to the flowers, 
and wonld frequent the vine almost every evening, 
flitting from flower to flower like feathery sprites.” 
—Honrvs.—South of lilia Observer. 


———— EE 
REVIEW OF THE DRUG MARKET, 


The following particulars are taken from Messrs, 
Gehe & Co's semi-annual circular :-— 

Oarreine has been considerably reduced in price, 
owing to overstocking of the raw material and cessation 
of the shipments to America, the principal country of 
consumption, This article, slong with quinine, may be 


taken as illustrating the depreciation of fine chemical 
in the last twenty years. At the beginning of the sixt ies 
caffeine cost 680m. to 700m. per kilo; from 1870 to 
1880, about 200m.; and now only 70m. 

Ooca Lraves.—The importation of coca leaves into 
Hamburg has lost much in importance now that the 
demand for cocaine is fully covered by the arrivals 
of crude cocaine of a reliable quality from South 


| America, which has also rendered unremunerative the 
extraction of cocaine from the leaves in Hurope. The 


stock of leaves is still sufficient for the requirements, 
although fine green Bolivian leaves are becoming 
scarce. Peruvian and Truxillo leaves, also (which 
latter variety cau only be used for manufacturing pur- 


| poses), are in some instances held at high prices. It 
jis said that new arrivals are not likely to take place 
while prices remain at the present level. 


Guarana has remained rather dear, with small arri- 
vals. The consumption in Brazilis known to be very 
large, and, apart from the paste which is brought in- 


|to commerce by the Indians of the Amazon territory, 


the guarana plant is cultivated to some extent in the 


\districts. of Maué, Villa Bella, and Imperatrix only, 


The plant, like the vine, flourishes best in hilly dis- 
tricts, and requires a rather dry sandy clay soil, The 
seeds are placed in beds, and the young shoots are 
transplanted as soon as they have attained the height 
of a few inches (15 to 20 centimetres). Another 
method consists in planting the seed in a small basket 
filled with earth, which is placed in the soil as soon 
as the plant has grown toa height of 10 centimetres. 
The guaranas are placed at distances of 6 to 8 metres, 
and are trained to grow against lattice-work. The 
cultivation demands much care, and the first crop is 
not collected until the fourth or fifth year. The plant 
flowers in July, and fruits in November and Decem- 
ber. From that time forward it has to be pruned 
yearly, and its cultivation closely resembles that of the 
vine, but cannot be carried on successfully outside the 
tropics, The plant is said to fruit for over forty years, 
yielding from three to four kilos. per year.—Chemist 
and Drugyist. 
___ > tes 


WALNUT TREES AT OOTACAMUND, 

From the proceedings of the Madras Agri-Morti- 
cultural Society we quote as follows:— 

Read the following letter from Lieut.-Ool. H. W. H. 
Oox, dated Coimbatore, 18th June, 1887 :-— 

“Blur tells me that at Oluny, Ootacamund, there 
is a Walnut tree which every year produces fruit 
from whicb young plants have been raised. ‘This 
may or may not be new to you, I write because I 
have'a kind of impression that unsuccessful attempts 
have been made by the Society to assist a man on the 
Pulneys to raise the Walnut and the Almond from 
imported seed. 

“Major Donald McLeod is at present occupying 
Oluny, and you can get from him confirmation of 
Blair’s. information,” 

Read letter from the Honorary Secretary to Major 
McLeod, dated 23rd July last. 

Read the following letter from Major Donald J, 
S. McLeod, dated Oluny, Ootacamund, 9th August, 
1887 :— 

“T have been trying to get information on which to 
reply satisfactorily to your 1059, of 23rd July, but fear 
I have not been very successful. 

“T have in my garden a very good Walnut tree 
which bears frait annually, but not in large quantities 
such as trees at home produce, It is said to have 
been planted by the. Lecots, this house for a long time 
having been Mr. Lecot’s property, but no one up here 
can give me any ideaas to the date, nor as to whence 
the seed nut was obtained. However, there it is, and 
ithas been the parent of many other trees, though as 
yet, so far as 1 am aware, none of its progeny have 
attained sufficient age to produce fruit. In this garden 
there are three trees raised from nuts of the parent 
tree. Oneis S or 9 feet high, and well-grown and 
flourishing; another is 5 feet bigh and doing well: 
the third being smaller and rather stunted, I think, 


because placed in a bad situation. These trees were 
1 
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planted by Rohde, the present owner of the house’ 
but when, I cannot ascertain. G. Oakes, of Oakes 
and Co., who is the agent for Rohde, tells me he 
has some seedlings doing well, grown from nuts of 
the old tree. He plants them in baskets and keeps 
them in them until they are strong enough to put 
out into the ground; all the nuts he put in, germinat- 
ed, but took a very long time to do so—about 3 
months. 

‘‘T have enquired about other productive trees, but 
as yet without hearing of any; however, I will con- 
tinue my enquiries and let you hear results later. 

“ My Walnuts are just ripening, I will send you some 
to distribute if you like. This year there are particular- 
ly few on the treeless than there were either in 


1885 or 1886.” 
—_—_—_@—____—_ 


SBRICULTURE AT THE PARIS INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1889. 


By ALFRED WAILLY, 


(Membre Lawreat dela Societe Nationale d’ Acclimatation 
de France). 

For a number of years the deficiency in the pro- 
duction of mulberry silk, has drawn the attention of 
Sericulturists to the rearing of the Wild Silkworms 
of India, China, Japan, America, and other parts; 
and a great many reports have been published on 
these Wild Silkworms, some of which are already bred 
in a state of domesticity or semi-domesticity. My 
own reports on this subject have appeared during a 
succession of years inthe Journal of the Society of 
Arts, London; the Entomologist, London; the Bulle- 
tin dela Societe d’ Acclimatation de France, Paris; 
the Zsis, Berlin; and other publications. ; 

Many of these Wild Silkworms produced silk of 
great strength and beauty, and could all be profitably 
utilised, if bred in their native lands, on a large 
scale. Up to the present time I have succeeded in 
obtaining specimen cocoons, and carded and reeled 
silks of about twenty different species. These have 
been sent to the “Societe d’ Acclimatation,” and 
they will be exhibited in the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1889 together with specimens of the 
Moths and prepared larvee of the various species. 

As itis highly important that this Exhibiton should 
be as complete as possible, I have been requested by 
the “Societe @’ Acclimatation,’ to send all new 
specimens I can collect from abroad. I, therefore, 
make an appeal to sericulturists, entomologists, and 
all persons wishing to contribute to the formation of 
this large and interesting collection of the Wild 
Gilkworms of the World, to communicate with me, 
and I request them to kindly send me, in small or 
large quantities, specimens of live cocoons, with names 
of food-plants for each species, whenever. possible, and 
also specimens of the Moths. ‘ i 

Live Oocoons, which are specially required for the 
rearing of the species, should be sent to Europe, from 
October till about the end of March, according to 
distance; when sent later, especially when sent from 
tropical regions, the moths generally emerge during 
the voyage and all is Jost. i j 

These specimens which I am so anxious to obtain, 
will all be purchased or they will be exchanged, if 
preferred. , j 

Small samples (in strong tin or wooden boxes) of 
live cocoons and specimens of moths, can now very 
rapidly and safely be sent by Sample or Parcels Post, 

I shall also be happy to purchase live pupz of 
various species of lepidoptera, and specimens of 

3utterflies and Moths in good condition, or exchange 
them for other species, requesting the senders to 
kindly state their own conditions for the disposal of 
the insects. 4 i 

Persons wishing to obtain some information respect- 
ing the rearing of Oaterpillars, which would help so 
much in the safe sending of the pupw (chrysalides) 
as soon as they are formed, may obtain my Catalogue 
of the Wild Silkworms, in which are given the names of 
food-plants for each species, and information on the 


larve, etc, 


_ Ishall also be happy to send any other information 
in my power, and copies of some of my reports to 
a renee desiring to undertake this most interesting 
study, 

Trusting that my appeal will not be made in vain, 
I beg to state in concluding, that I shall remain most 
grateful to all who will hold out to mea helping hand. 

ALFRED WAILLY. 
Tudor Villa, Norbiton, Surrey, England. 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR OF GARDENS 
AND PLANTATIONS. 
_ To the Editor of the Jamaica “ Gleaner.” 

Sir,—Some time ago Dr. Phillippo called attention 
to a machine patented by the International Fibre 
Company of New York: Ou application to the Secretary 
of the Oompany for information about it, I received 
the following reply :—‘‘ We have a Decorticator for 
Ramie which has been thoroughly tested and works 
very satisfactorily, and we shall be very glad to show 
the working of the machine here to anyone you may 
appoint before shipping it to you, but we would not 
feel inclined to go to any further expense than we 
have been at in exhibiting: 

“We are the only party who proves their faith in 
the working of the machine by buying all Ramie 
decorticated through it, so that should you purchase 
one as a trial, you would open a market for your 
fibre at the same time. 

‘We shall be very glad to hear from youas to the 
formation of a company and shall be glad to deal 
liberally with you.” 

The phamplet states that the machine will produce 
3,000 to 4,000 pounds of decorticated fibre a day. 
A machine which accomplishes such au amount has 
solved the problem of a practical decorticator for 
Ramie. Great hopes were at one time entertained that 
the Favier machine, combined with the Fremy-Urbain 
chemical process, would prove a success, but a London§ 
firm to whom [I applied for information about it 
wrote that “In October 1883, the writer went to 
Paris with Dr. Forbes Watson to investigate this 
process and we reported, against it as being wasteful, 
and needlessly elaborate and complicated and such 
as would not be economically successful.” M. Favier 
himself confesses that his machine’s daily production 
is limited to the number of stalks that can be fed 
to it singly and by hand. One hundred pounds of 
cleaned fibre per diem is the limit of its capacity. 

“‘The International Fibre Company in addition to 
the perfect machinery for decorticating Ramie in 
large quantities, has purchased of Senator Feray of 
France (a practical spinner) at great expense the 
sole right and property in the machine for spinning, 
bleaching, carding, dyeing, &c. of Ramie for the 
United States. The company is about to take measures 
to establish factories in the Hast and South with 
the object of manufacturing Ramie into silk goods 
for dresses, into lace curtains, lambrequins, portieres, 
hosiery, carpets, belting, &c. 

The Company offer for sale the break machine 


which cuts out the stalk for the sum of $550. The 


machine for fibreizing for the sum of $850. Both 
machines are simple in construction and may be 
worked by the ordinary labourer. The Company 
cordially invite the planters of the South, to call in 
person and examine the machines and manufactured 
Ramie. The plant may be seen in its growing state 
and in its crude and preserved condition prior to 
manipulation. Also dress goods (equal in appearance 
to silk) sealskin Ramie (worth $18 per yard), window 
curtains, undergarments, carpets, &c., as well as the 
uncleaned and cleaned fibre, the unbleached and 
bleached fibre, and the yarn and threads in colour— 
for Ramie takes dye equal to silk.” 

The London Firm mentioned above, say “Our own 
opinion is that Rhea fibre must be laid down in this 
market in the state in which it can be produced by | 
Death’s machine—that is, rather freer from gum 
than the China grass as usually imported—at about 
£25 per ton before any large consumption can be 
expected,” 
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The cost of cultivating Ramie has been placed at 
£3 per acre after the first year, but this calculation 
would be too high for Jamaica, for the rates of 
wages supposed, women to get 1s 6d, and men 2s 6d 
a day. ; 

Dr. Phillippo in his Lecture at the Jamaica Institute 
on Ramie, puts down the produce of an acre as over 
one ton of fibre. 


It is a question for business men to consider whether 
it is worth while to risk the expense of purchasing 
a machine. No doubt many have correspondents in 
New York who would be able to give an opinion on 
the working of the machine. If it really answers 
the purpose, it would be an immense boon to the 
Island to introduce one, for Jamaica can produce 
enormous quantities of Ramie, and if the Iibre can 
be extracted at a cost which will allow of competition 
with flax, the demand for it will be practically un- 
limited.—I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, W.Fawcerr, 
Director, Public Gardens and Plantations. 

Botanical Department, 2nd Sept. 1887. 


SS 
IRRIGATION IN VICTORIA. 


The leading features of the Irrigation Bill which 
the Government have just introduced, and which is 
one of the most important measures that have yet 
been brought before the Legislature of this colony, 
were unfolded in the Legislative Assembly on Thurs- 
day last, the 24th inst, by the Minister for Water 
Supply. The first half of Mr. Deakin’s speech, which 
occupied nearly four hours in delivery, consisted of a 
retrospect of the water legislation of the colony, and 
it was shown how first Melbourne and the larger 
centres of population, then the country towns, and 
finally the residents of rural district were supplied. 
Under the Water Oonservation Act of 1881 the 
Government had advanced £478,000 to 23 water trusts, 
and had expended £57,000 in head works. Eleven 
of those trusts were now paying interest; ten others 
had either struck rates or were about to do so, and 
only two had given no indication that they would meet 
their obligations. For this expenditure of a little 
more than half a million the farm lands of Victoria 
had been increased in value to the amount of a 
million and a half. The principle of our water legis- 
lation in the past had been for the State to advance 
money for works, for local bodies to carry out those 
works, and for the consumers to rate themselves to 
pay the interest. That principle is to be continued ia 
the Irrigation Bill. The present measure, Mr. Deakin 

ointed out, is the outcome of the growth of know- 
edge as to the eapabilities of the colony in regard 
to irrigation, mainly attributable to the labours of 
the Water Commission during the past two years. 
Three years ago it was considered that there were 
only 700,000 acres of irrigable land in the colony. 
Now we have the knowledge that north of the Divid- 
ing Range, and without reference to the Werribee 
Valley, to Gipps Land, or to the Western district, we 
have 3,224,000 acres of irrigable land. ‘The experience 
from 1875 up to the present date had been that dry 
cultivation had been a miserable failure, notwith- 
standing the richness of the soil, and without irri- 
gation the population of the northern plains must be 
swept away, and the lands go back to sheep farming. 
The Government proposition is to borrow £4,000,000 
of money to carry out 10 schemes, which will deal 
with the nothern plains, from the mallee to the Upper 
Murray. A scheme for each district is set out. Tocal 
trusts must be formed to execute the works and to 
rate the land for the payment of the interest on 
the capital to be advanced by the state. The state 
is to assist in “joint works;” it is, under special 
circumstances, to make “free grants” to the trusts: 
and where there are large works which are © keys 
of the position,” the Government will treat those 
works as “national,” will construct them, and will 
take control of them afterwards, charging the local 
bodies, however, for the water supplied from them. 
It is held that only the state can sce fair play 
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between conflicting interests. The state is to find 
the money, lay down the schemes, construct the 
headworks, see to the diversion of the water, and 
leave to the trusts merely the execution of the 
works and the raising of the revenue. The money 
which the state borrows at 4 per cent is to be 
lent at 6 per cent, so that there may be a surplus 
for expenses and for a sinking fund. For five years 
there may be no payment of interest. The object 
of this concession is to provide that until the far- 
mer actually enjoys the use of the water he shall 
not be rated. The interest payable during the 
period of construction is to be presented to him as 
a gift from the State. The amount of money to 
be voted to each district is to be fixed by Parlia- 
ment, and each trust will be elected by its respective 
district. Such are to be the leading features of the 
bill. The ayerage cost of water to the farmers, taken 
all the year round, is expected to be something under 
lls. per acre per annum, and it is believed that this 
amount will gladly be paid for the benefits of irriga- 
tion. With regard to the vexed question of riparian 
rights, the principle adopted in the bill is to be that 
& riparian owner shall have a right to as much water 
as 1s necessary for domestic and stock supply, and 
no more. All the waters of the colony are to be 
declared to be the property of the state, and shall 
be held by the state unless specifically parted with. 
In conclusion, Mr. Deakin referred to the results 
already achieved upon irrigated land in Victoria, and 
declared that if the colony had to expend the "four 
millions of money absolutely, the improvement of our 
northern areas, and attendant benefits to the whole 
colony, would soon show that the investment had 
been justifiable. Mr. Deakin was very attentively 
listened to throughout his exhaustive address, and 
there is little doubt that, with more or less amend- 
ment in various directions, the bill will be carried 
into law.—Melbourne Argus. 


eee eee 
GENERAL PLANTING IN BRITISH NORTH 
BORNEO. 
Lo the Editor of the “ British North Borneo Herald.” 
Sir,—It_ is no doubt difficult to overestimate the 
probable importance to the country, as pointed 
out in your last two issues of the tobacco plant- 


ing industry; but, whilst drawing atteution to to- 
bacco, let us not undervalue other agricultural products. 


Some people there are, indeed, who say, that, 
however great the results from tobacco planting 
may be, general planting will ultimately prove to 


be a still more -important factor in 
prosperity of the country. 

Be that as it may, it is a fact that an experi- 
enced Ceylon planter, the first one that visited the 
country, Mr. T. §. Dobree, said that in his opi- 
nion the climate and general conditions were so fayour- 
able to the successful growth of Liberian Coffee, that 
he expected to see British North Borneo one of the 
chief producing countries in the world for it, when 
ouce its cultivation was properly started. This opin- 
lon was based upon observations made on the 
Segaliud river, 

Coffee has lately seen some violent tluctuations, 
but the price now has apparently settled down at 
a very much higher rate than it was formerly, and 


the future 


one which leaves no doubt of its paying well to 
the planter, provided no untoward events bappen 
to it; and in the case of Liberian Qoffee in this 


country, nothing untoward is likely to happen as 
even leaf disease, which almost annihilated Coffer 
Arabica in Ceylon, and is slowly but stuirely working 
havoc in Brazil and Java, is thrown off by Liberian 
Coffee, not only here, but in the Straits, Johore, 
and Sumatra also, I believe, 

Several estates I have seen that would have been 
deserted in Oeylon as destroyed by Hemileia Vasta- 
trix have quite recovered, in some cases the 
having been accelerated by the aid of a litth 
dung a8 manure; while in others, no 


cure 
cattl 
manure at 
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all has been used. It has no other enemies, is 
strong ‘and handsome shrub, bears heavily, and i 
has been said, by Indian planters, who saw some 
thousands of plants of it on the Sebooga Hstate 
about eight miles away at the back of the town, 
that it is finer with us at eighteen months old, 
than in India at three years old. 

The last quotation for Liberian Coffee according 
to Lewis and Peat’s circular is from 80/ to 85/ 
per cwt. Stocks, according to the same authority, 
show a heavy reduction from what they were at 
the same time last year. 

Anotber plant that bids fair to have a large share 
in this country’s future prosperity, is the Willoughbeia 
rubber which grows naturally all over the country, 
but more particularly about Sandakan Bay; growing 
under natural forest shade it requires no outlay at 
all upon felling, clearing, holing, and all the other 
operations which make ordinary planting so expen- 
sive; simply put in at the foot of forest trees, it 
takes care of itself, requiring no weeding to speak 
of, and when maturity is reached, yields an abund- 
ant supply of the valuable ‘gutta susu”’ or 
India-rubber. As to what the yield is, opinions 
differ, some place the quantity as bigh as 50 catties 
to each creeper, others limit it to 20 catties, but, 
in either case the returns are out of all proportion 
to the money invested in starting a plantation of it. 

The difficulty attending its cultivation hitherto has 
been the want of seeds from which to start nurs- 
eries. 

It may be safely predicted that the first person 
who can get a few creepers of it into bearing, 
from which to supply seeds, will make a handsome 
profit, irrespective of the sale of the india-rubber 
itself. 

Other plants wnich seem to promise well to the 
planter in this country, include pepper, which re- 
mains at the very remunerative price of 8id. per 
lb. and which is not likely to decrease in price, 
to any marked degree, owing to the still continued 
struggle in Acheen. When travelling out of the 
East this spring, I happened to come across a 
Oapitan Ohina from that locality, who informed me 
that the pepper crops have fallen off, from 75,000 
piculs to about 15,000 per year. 

Gambier is also high in price at the present time, 
and is likely to still further advance, as it is coming 
into use for various new purposes. This plant has 
never been tried in British North Borneo, but a wild 
form of it grows freely all over the country in 
this neighbourhood. 

Tapioca, not systematically cultivated here, produces 
tubers of unusual size in the native gardens. In 
other countries it yields large profits to the growers. 

Manila hemp, sago, kapok, nutmegs, and many 
other plants, also promise to repay the cultivator 
here.—I am, Sir, Yours truly, W. B. Prynr. 

Sandakan, 15th September, 1887, 


ae 


Tue Crnenona Bark Marxer.—Nothing can 
more strongly illustrate the terrible depression of 
this market than the fact that in a price current, 
ledgeriana, the very king of the cinchonas, has 
its bark quoted at from 3d per lb. for chips and 
shavings to 1s 5d, the very highest for ‘ stem 
spokeshavings.’’ Poor Mr. Moens! it would surely 
haye broken his heart had he lived to see his 
monarch thus dethroned. We do not suppose 
that in the history of any one important article 
of commerce the collapse has been so sudden 
and so complete as in the case of cinchona bark. 

Tra-nousn Fioors.—The following extract may 
give a hint to planters who are building tea- 
houses :—‘* The German architects recognizing 
linoleum as a good, durable stuff, continue to find 
new application for it every day. The practice is 
now much in yogue in rooms of new buildings 
intended for stores, offices, workshops, restaurants, 


etc., first simply to lay a cheap plaster floor — 


| (cement or gypsum), and thereupon to put a layer 
of linoleum, thus entirely dispensing with a wooden’ 


floor. Thus, it is stated, a floor is made, which 
in its massive underground is impermeable to both 
vermin and moisture. Such a cover of linoleum 
takes the place and has the advantage of a carpet 
and can be made at cheaper rates than wooden | 
floors.” —Philadelphia Record. 

Tue Rust Mire is common on oranges up- 
country. A correspondent of the Florida Dispatch 
gives the following cure :—* An infallible remedy 
if properly used is, sulphur and soap, as recom- 
mended by Prof. Hubbard in his treatise on In- 
sect of the Orange. I would advise all growers 
to procure it, read and profit by it. Take ten 
pounds whale oil soap to a kerosene barrel of 
water, and five pounds flower of sulphur, and be 
careful to stir thoroughly each time a bucketful 
is taken from the barrel, apply with force pump. 
All mites will be destroyed, but the eggs will not. 
The soap causes the sulphur to adhere to the 
fruit and foliage for weeks and even months; as 
the eggs hatch the young mites come in contact 
with the sulphur and are destroyed.” 


AMSTERDAM QvuININE Worxs.—On Sept. 6th a 
meeting of shareholders in the reconstituted quinine 
manufactory was held at Amsterdam, for the purpose 
of fixing the statutes of the company. The capital 
is fixed at 250,000f. (about £21,000), in fiyé hun- 
dred shares of 500f. (about £12.) Four hundred 
shares have been taken up already, and the re- 
mainder must be placed before the end of 1892, at 
a vate not under par. The building and plant of 
the old quinine works haye been taken over by the 
new company for the sum of 135,000f. (about) 
£11,250.) Mr. W. Sieger has been appointed 
managing director of the works, and will be assisted 
by Dr. EH. Sapper as technical manager. A board 
of five directors has also been elected, which in- 
cludes Dr. J. H. de Viy, the quinologist. Of any 
profits made by the concern, after deducting 10 per 
cent for wear and tear of the plant and 5 per cent. 
for the factory buildings, the shareholders are to 
receive a dividend up to 5 per cent. per annum 
on the amount of their shares. Any residue, in so 
far as it is not affected by the terms of the agree- 
ment with Messrs. C. F. Bochringer & Sons, of 
Mannheim, be divided between the board of 
directors and the shareholders, in the proportion 
of 20 per cent to the former and 80 per cent to 
the latter.—Chemist and Druggist. : 


PrrroLeuM AND Coan are thus noticed in the 


London letter of the Indian Engineer :— 


A letter has been published in Lngineeriny, from Mr, 
C. B. Dudley, who was appointed last year by the 
Pennsylvania Hailroad Company to investigate the sys- 
tem of burning petroleum as fuel in use on the Gras- 


‘Tsaritzin Railway in Southwest Russia, to Mr. Ur- 


quhart, the Locomotive Superintendent of that line 
and inventor of the system. Mr. Dudley’s letter is 
an emphatic testimonial to the success of the apparatus, 
and states that, after fitting up a locomotive with it. 
and testing it thoroughly on their railroad, his principals 
are glad to speak to its entire successand “ regard it as 
a great misfortune that the relative price of coal and 
oil in this country, and our rather limited supply, will 
not warrant us in adopting your system for all our 
fuel consumption.” As this letter is recent, bearing 
date July 7th, 1887, it has an important value in the 
controversy whether petroleum is or is not practically 
serviceable as a fuel for. steaming purposes. The 
question. of relative economy is another matter and will 
have a different answer at every different locality. 
It may be mentioned that, asthe result ofa long ex- 
perience, Mr. Urquhart finds that 53 tons of petroleum- 
refuse are equal to 100 tons of coal such as was for- 
metly used on his (Russian) railway. 
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~~ CONSULAR REPORTS ON CHINA TEA. 


Few documents afford more valuable inform- 
ation than do the reports of British Consular 
Agents abroad. They touch on nearly covery topic 
of interest, and there are few home journals, of 
a specialist character or otherwise, which do not 
largely extract from them. Our latest London 
letter makes reference to some of them. which 
afford us instructive information as to the growing 
alarm felf in China regarding the rapid super- 
Session of the tea grown in that country by the 
similar product of India and Ceylon. The writers 
of the reports do not fail to recognize the im- 


portance of this matter. For several years past, 
it is true, the exports of tea from China have 

' been falling off, but the results of the latest 
season have shown this to be so pronounced that 
the hopes which had been entertained of the de- 
crease in export being but of a temporary charac- 
ter appear now to haye been wholly given up, 
and the reports in consequence teem with sug- 
gestions as to how the evil day, which shall see 
China teas almost entirely excluded from European 
markets, may best be averted. 

The most prominent of these suggestions appears 
to be that the cheaper teas of China shall be 
blended with a small proportion of Indian or 
Ceylon tea. The Consuls do not seem to be aware 
of the large extent to which this has always been 
done,—with Assam tea, at least. The idea that 
the finer growths of China tea may still retain 
their former pre-eminence in the markets of the 
world would seem now almost to be abandoned. 
Russia, the country from whence hitherto the 
demand for very high class teas has mainly 
come, is, it is stated, no longer disposed to pay 
the high prices for such descriptions as she has, 
up almost to.the present day, been willing to 
pay. We have no information as to the causes 
which may have given rise to this disinclin- 
ation, It may be either that in common with 
similar experiences in the rest of the world the 
large fortunes (accumulated in the Tsar’s Empire 
under the old days of serfdom) have dwindled 
down so considerably that even the magnates of 
that country have to parctise a previously unknown 
economy, or that a taste for Indian teas is being 
gradually introduced into Russia, and has caused 
a cessation of the demand for the more costly 
roductions of China. Whatever the cause may 

®, if seems to be certain from the statements 
of the British Consuls at the several leading Chinese 
ports that a free market can no longer be found 
either in Russia or in other Muropean countries 
for the finer varieties of China tea. In the opinion 
of those gentlemen the trade of the future must 
be in the coarser description which can be sold 
in London for abort six pence the pound. It is 
held, apparently, that neither India nor Ceylon 
can possibly compete with China in such deserip- 
tions, and consideration being given to the cheap- 
ness of land and labour in the Celestial Hm- 
pire, and to the abundance of its water-carriage, 
we should hold it to be extremely probable 
that such a conclusion is ‘correct even after 
export taxes and Mandarin ‘‘ squeezes " are taken 
into account. But at the same time it is fully re- 
cognigzed that, by themselves, such teas have no 
chance of meeting with ready acceptance by Hu- 
ropean tea drinkers, and the recommendation to 
which we have above referred that such growths 
paopnane blended with a “few penpyworths” of 
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Indian tea by the home dealers is put forward ag 
a suggestion for overcoming such a disinclination. 

How far Ceylon tea may be equally suitable to 
that of India for the purpose of such admixture, 
is a question which our planters may do well to 
consider. If the suggestion made by our Consuls 
is adopted to any wide extent than at present by 
the home dealers, it may have a sensible effect 
upon the amount of sale of Indian tea, and experts 
seem to think that the delicate flavouring of Ceylon 
tea does not lend itself so freely for such ad- 
mixturing as do the more highly tannin charged 
teas of India. It will be generally admitted, we 
think, that the super-excellence claimed for Ceylon 
over Indian teas is based upon the fact that, while 
yielding a liquor of equal fragrance and strength 
with the latter, the former are free from the 
roughness of taste due to the presence of that 
excessive amount of tannin which the larger 
proportion of teas grown in India possess. In one 
sense, of course, this fact has for ourselyes a 
decided advantage; but it must undoubtedly militate 
against our successful competition with India if 
the blending of the cheaper teas of China with 
Indian tea is very largely carried out. Now it is 
well-known that the higher the elevation at which 
tea is grown in Ceylon the less the proportion 
of acridity noticeable in the leaf. Indeed, we know 
by a letter on the subject which we publish below, 
that some tea grown on a small garden possessed by 
Mr, John Ferguson at Nuwara Eliya had been 
declared by home experts to be of a quality de- 
serving special classification in the London Market, 
and such classification has only been denied to it 
because of the exceedingly limited quantity pro- 
duced. May it not be deduced from this that 
teas grown on ‘‘lowcountry’”’ in Ceylon may be 
expected to possess the very quality that may fit 
them to compete with the more highly tannin- 
charged teas of India for the purposes of the blend- 
ing recommended? If such could be shown to be 
the case, it might prove ultimately to be very pro- 
fitable for the owners of low-lying estates to send 
home teas specially prepared and branded as adapt- 
ed for blending purposes. Some course of this 
kind would appear to be desirable if the full ex- 
tent of land suitable for tea cultivation in Ceylon 
is ultimately to be made profitable. It will be 
to the interest of our planters to try and meet 
all and every exigency of demand, and we haye 
pointed out this special one as deserving of their 
attention. 

At the same time, we believe, the growing tend- 
ency in Britain ig more and more towards using 
Indian and Ceylon Tea pure and simple, letting 
inferior China kinds severely alone. The tendency 
has, of course, increased and will increase as first 
quality. Indian and Ceylon teas are obtained at 
prices which make them better value than China 
teas at still lower rates. 


CEYLON. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

When Mr. Arthur Thompson, of the well-known 
London Tea-broking Firm of Messrs. W. J. & I, 
Thompson visited Ceylon, he was struck by 
the delicate and superior flavour of teas he 
tasted in the neighbourhood of Nuwara Bliya, 
the sanatorium of the island. If there were only 
a suflicient quantity grown at this elevation, it 
could well be classed separately as ‘“ Ceylon 
Darjiling” and sold at prices equal to, if not 
above, those got for the fine delicate teas grown 
around Darjiling station. But, inasmuch ag the 
Nuwara Eliya tea district, or indeed the area o! 
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_tea gardens in Ceylon, as yet above 6,000 feet 
is very limited, the teas from that region 
which have so far reached the London 
market have been necessarily classed with other 
Ceylons, yielding a much stronger liquor (though 
with less delicate flavour) and have not realized 
such good prices as such teas bought very much 
for mixing purposes. 


When Ceylon tea was first introduced to English 
housekeepers, many thought it too strong and 
preferred mixing it with China, and this objection 
-is still expressed by some to average Ceylon 
teas, although they are admittedly less strong and 
harsh than those from India, and although care- 
fully prepared blends are now freely available in 
the home market. It was interesting, therefore, 
lately to get the opinion of a number of people 
both in England and France on samples of tea 


grown and prepared in Nuwara Hlliya at 
6,500 feet above sea-level, These teas (unas- 
sorted) have met with general acceptance, 


indeed marked approval, and it is curious to find 
how the testimony of private consumers—who 
know nothing of marketable or analytical tests— 
confirms what experts and chemists report of 
such tea, For instance’ an invalid lady wrote 
after having a pound weight of the tea referred 
to (from ‘“‘Naseby”’ garden, Nuwara Eliya ):— 
‘¢ This is the first Indian or Ceylon tea I have 
ever been able to get that seems to suit a weak 
digestion ; always previously my mucous mem- 
brane has been affected, ‘and disagreeable after 
effects haye prevented me ‘using such tea.” Not 
“much importance was attached to this opinion, 
until a sample of Naseby tea sent to Mr. John 
Hughes of Mark Lane for his personal use, but with- 
outany thought of provoking a special test, much 
less a chemical analysis resulted in the following 
communications which so exactly bore out and 
gave the scientific explanation of the invalid lady’s 
experience. Mr. Hughes was good enough to write 
as follows :— 
Analytical Laboratory, 79, Mark Lane, 
London, E.O., Sept. 16th, 1887. 

Thank you for the tea: from Naseby estate which 
I omitted to refer to when writing from the country. 
We have tasted it practically, at home, the opinion 
being that ‘‘ the tea yields a good deep liquor with 
fine flavour but wanting in strength.” Wishing to 
submit this opinion to a chemical test I find that 
there is only 6°37 per cent of soluble tannin as against 
10°12 aud 15 per cent found in some of the teas ex- 
amined last year from the Colonial Exhibition. The 
ether extract is only 2°35 per cent, and there does 
not appear to be any resinous matter present, and in 
this respect it quite agrees with other teas grown at a 
high elevation. I hope to have the full results ready 
next weck and will send them on; as so far they quite 
confirm the opinion that the styength of a tea chiefly 
depends upon the proportion of tannin. I have another 
sample of Ceylon tea sent me for a report, so the 
matter is of additional interest,—Yours faithfully. 


Joun HuGHEs. 
Analytical Laboratory, 79, Mark Lane, 
London, E. O,, Sept. 21st, 1887, 


Sample of tea marked pure Ceylon Tea from Naseby 
ertate, 6,500 feet elevation, Pekoe Souchong flavour, 
rceived from Mr. John Ferguson, Oolombo, Ceylon. 


Moisture dried at 212° F, 7°30 
Chlorophy! and oil 2°25 
Soluble tannin 6:37 
Othsr soluble organ’c matters 29:03 
Soluble mineral matters 2°50 
Vezetable fibre and insoluble organic matters 49°62 
Tns luble mineral m -t‘ers 2°98 


10000 


‘anhydrous theine. 
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© » 4 | Containing Nitrogen 4°40 a 
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This i yieldsa rich deep brown liquor of fine flavour 
andis only wanting in strength. 
Joun HUuGHES, F. C.5., 
Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, 
Consulting Ohemist to the Oeylon Ooffee Planters’ 
Association. 
The small proportion of tannin fully explains 
the good opinion entertained of the tea by invalids 
and others who find very strong teas disagree with 
them. High-grown teas of this description should 
be very suitable for use in the Continent of Europe, 
more especially France, where delicate flavour and 


mild teas are in great repute. At Vichy 
the tea which Mr. Hughes analysed above 
was very greatly approved. It. may be well 


to mention these facts for the benefit and encourage- 
ment of tea growers at a high elevation—say from 
5,500 to 7,000 feet in Ceylon. They cannot expect 
quite such heavy crops through abundant flushes of 
leaf as their neighbours lower down, nor may their 
teas be so useful to the Mincing Lane buyers for 
mixing purposes; but it is something to haye 4 
growth which can be thoroughly recommended for 
direct consumption by special classes who enjoy 
delicate, high-flavoured though mild tea. And very 


‘shortly as production increases we may expect to 


find even in the principal and central market 
of the world—that best and final test of value, 
namely in Mincing Lane,—a demand spring up 
which can be met and sustained for ‘* High-grown 
Ceylon-Darjeelings.” i i yl 


Ture In Green Trea Lear.—Dr. Hassall, in hig 
work, ‘‘ Food: Its Adulterations and Methods for 
their Detection,” 1876, gives twenty-five determin- 
ation of theine in genuine teas of which the lowest 
is 1:08 and the highest 3:04 per cent. . Relying upon 
these figures, which are for both black and green 
teas, I reported the theine in Torwood estate dried 
green tea leaf as unusually high, seeing that the 
average amount yielded by the four samples ana- 
lysed was 5:39 per cent of anhydrous theine. 
Yesterday I happened to turn to the article 
‘ Theine” in Wynter Blyth’s Dictionary of Hygiene, 
1876, and found the following :—‘‘Theine (caffeine 
CsHi0N402, H20=194x18) an alkaloid obtained 
from tea, and identical with caffeine. It is 
extracted from tea in the same way as from coffee. 
The best gunpowder tea contains fully 6 per cent 
of theine.” As the above formula represents theine 
crystallized with one molecule of water, if we 
substract 84 per cent for water of crystallization, it 
appears that the best gunpowder tea, which of 
course is a green tea, contains 5°49 per cent of 
This agrees very closely with 
5:39 the average percentage found in Torwood 
estafe dried green tea leaf—M.Cocuran. = = 
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Few industries have undergone more changes 
during recent years than the tea trade. Whether 
we consider the countries that supply it, the method 
of its carriage, or its price, the difference between 
now and, say, even twenty years ago is striking. 
Before the opening of the Suez Canal, when all 
shipments had to be made by the Cape, the 
fastest clipper ships that could be built were em- 
ployed in the trade. Many a tale is told of 
the marvellous -feats in sailing of the ‘ Taeping,” — 
the ‘‘Ariel” and their sister ships. They were 
the greyhounds of the ocean, carrying a press of 
sail when other vessels were close reefed; often 
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losing a spar, but never foundering. Guided by 
cOusummate soamanship, and manned by picked 
crews, they did the passage from China in an in- 
credibly etdee space of time, and the first to ar- 
rive won the substantial prize of £500. The tea 
race with the new season’s tea is still an event 
in Mincing-lane, but the clippers have dis- 
appeared. With the opening of the Suez Canal 


they had to give place to a different type 
of vessel—to steamers of modern  construc- 
tion, with high speed. ‘The tea trade has 


brought into requisition what is now known as the 
modern fast steamer of the ‘ Stirling Oastle’’ type, 
which performs the journey from Shanghai to London 
in less than thirty days. Yet another change seems 
now to be impending. The Oanadian-Pacific Railway 
is experimenting on the carriage of Japanese tea, in 
order to show that the route across the American 
Continent is quicker than by the Suez Canal. It 
remains to be seen whether the railway will be able 
to divert any appreciable quantity of Ohina tea freight 
from the Suez Canal. Operators in China are said to 
prefer to ship bysteamers direct to London, because 
tea transhipped en route often reaches this country 
in a broken condition, but there are ways and means 
by which that can be prevented. 

The spread of Temperance and the fall in the value 
of tea have greatly increased the consumption. Thirty 
years ago about 63 million pounds of tea were used 
in the United Kingdom, the amount consumed being 
a trifle over 2} lb. per head; while the duty was 
about ls 9d per lb., and the average price of the 
imports about 1s 3d per lb. At the present time we 
are using about 182 million pounds, or 5 lb. per 
head, the duty being 6d per lb., and the average 
price of our imports ls perlb. The tea season com- 
mences about the middle of the summer, when the 
new teas, picked in Ohina in April and May, arrive 
in the Thames. Indian teas come later, and are in 
full supply in August and September. As the teas 
arrive, they are conveyed to a warehouse, where the 
various consignments have to be classified and cata- 
logued preparatory to being sold. Vhe cataloguing is 
a tedious, but important, operation. The packages 
have to be described as well as the tea itself, and 
all marks have to be specified. Teas of the same 
character, and about the same quality, are put to- 
gether, constituting what is known in Mincing- 
lane as a“ break.’’ During the sale, the broker uses 
his discretion in dividing the “ break’ into lots. Thus 
if there are 100 boxes altogether, he may put them up 
in tens or twenties, but it is important to have large 
“breaks,” and to avoid the division of tea into too 
many varieties, It is an understood custom of the 
auctions that the buyer of the first lot in a ‘ break” 
is entitled to bid for all the rest, and the selling 
broker usually runs them off to him at the 
same price as the first lot. But should he drop 
a lot, then any other buyer is free to bid, 

Until the last few years the world had to rely upon 
China for its tea supply, but India and Ceylon are 
already formidable rivals. It will surprise many to 
learn that in May last the imports of tea from 
India and Ceylon exceeded those from China in the 
proportion of 51 to 49. That never happened before, 
nor has it happened since, but there can be no doubt 
that before long we shall receive the major portion 
of our tea from India and Oeylon. The Ohinese 
over-reached themselves. Under the impression that 
foreigners must have their tea, the Ohinese mer- 
chants supplied an inferior article, but they did not 
take into account that other countries were beginning 
to produce tea. The production for export of China 
teas appears to have reached its climax in 1879, when 
the previous speculative rise in prices flooded us with 
An enormous amovnt of re-dried rubbish, and this 
materially served to increase the popularity of the 
Indian growth, China, being a producing and con- 
suming country, can use itiried leaves for export, 
while in India the home consumption is small, and 
not being in the producing districts there is no fear 
of the tea being faaacert in this way. Of course, 
the deterioration of the Chinese teas sent to the 
English market is not altogether the fault of the 


Celestial ; at any rate, he was encouraged to shi 


|} inferior teas by the demand for a cheap article. It 


was largely a question of price. In Hngland people 
bought poorer teas because they wanted something 
that costs little, and the Chinese ministered to the 
want by sending qualities which a coolie in Canton 
or Yokohama would reject. The best qualitics they 
reserved for themselves, and for the Russians, who 
are willing to pay a long price for a good article. 
The cultivation of tea on Chinese methods was 
first attempted by the Indian Government in 1834, 
Chinese seed was introduced, but experience has 
shown that the most profitable plant is a hybrid 
between the indigenous and the Ohinese varieties, 
In 1839 the Assam Oompany, which remains the 
most important of the Indian tea companies, took 
over the Government garden in Assam, which is still 
the great home of the industry, though tea-plantin 
is also securely established at Bhrjeahg: in Bengal, 


.along the foot of the Himalayas as far west ag 


Simla, at Chittagong on the further side of the Bay 
of Bengal, and on the Nilgiris, and other hill ranges 
in the south. The increasein the exports of tea may 
be gathered from the following Government returns :— 

Average Value 


Year. Quantity. Value. per lb. 
1883-4 Ib. 19,324,285  £1,742,924 1s. 9:00d. 
1882-3 57,766,225 3,699,496 Is. 3.36d. 


In these ten years the quantity increased by 198 per 
cent., the value by 113 per cent., the average value 
per pound having fallen from 1s 9d to 1s 3d. Com- 
petition is certain to reduce the price much lowor, 
and the managers of the tea gardens have been ad- 
vised that if they are to hold their own they will 
have to limit the cost of production to 6d per lb. 
In Oeylon the progress of tea cultivation has been 
even more marked than in India. The development 
of the Oeylon tea trade, unlike that of India, has 
been rapid. India commenced the cultivation of the 
shrub with unskilled planters, and inappreciative 
markets. Oeylon benefited by the experience gained 
in the Indian gardens, which enabled her planters 
to avoid the mistakes made in early days by the 
Indian managers, who knew little or nothing about 
toa-planting. Oeylon, too, was fortunate in supply- 
ing a high-class article at a time when Qbina was 
sending inferior tea to the European market, 
The result is that Ceylon teas have _ rapidly 
gained in public favour, until now there is hardly 
a grocer’s shop in which “Oeylon Tea” is not a 
conspicuous article of sale. The rapid growth in 
Oeylon exports of tea isshown by the following figures, 
which we take from Messrs. Balker’s excellent ‘‘ Trade 
and Finance Annual” :— 


Area Planted. Total Exports 
~~" Wear: Acres. lb. 
1867 to 1873 10 to 250 Nil 
1883 32,000 1,999,687 
1886 140,000 6,750,000 


it is noteworthy that the Anglo-Saxon is the prin- 
cipal tea-drinking race in the werld, and that none 
drink so much tea as the Australians, who consume 
7:66 lb. per head, as compared with 4:90 in England, 
and 1'30in the United States.—Kcho, Sept, 28th. 


enone 
THE AGRICULTURAL PESTS OF INDIA 
AND OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA.* 


In 1885 Dr. Balfour, the idefatigable author of that 
marvel of Oriental knowledge, the “‘Oyclopwdia of 
India,” suggested to the India Office authorities the 
expediency of requiring annual reports, describing 
“the insects which injure the agricultural, horti- 
cultural, and forest produce of India, suggesting means 
of preventing, and remedies.” These reports, the 
writer thought, should be restricted to the injurious 
insects, and he referred to the valuable experience 
acquired by Miss Ormerod (who, as is well known, 
~“* ©The Agricultural Pests of India and of Hastero 
and Southern Asia, Vegetable and Avimal, Injurious 
to Man and his Products.” By Surgeon-General 
Edward Balfour. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1837. 
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annually reports, as to this country, on the injurious 
insects prevalent, and the means of checking their 
ravages) as supplying hints for the procedure to be 
followed. The advice seems t» have been taken; and 
some valuable suggestions, by the lady entomologist 
referred to were communicated to the Government 
of India. 

The amount of damage sustained by the Indian 
cultivator may be in some degree inferred from oc- 
currences which took place a few years back in Ceylon, 
where the proluce of the coffee crop was, in a few 
seasons, reduced, by insect ravages,* from 4% cwt. 
per acre to less than 2% cwt., or by more than one 
half; the total loss being estimated at fifteen millions 
sterling in ten years: To turn to the cotton crop 
in India, the value of which is roughly put at seven 
crores of rupees annually, we are told by the United 
States Agricultural Commissioner that, in parts of 
India ‘‘one-fourth of the value of the cotton crop 
is sometimes lost from the ravages of the larve of 
one insect.” 

Pending fuller inquiry, Dr. Balfour has has deemed 
it well to collect, tor present information, what is 
already on record respecting Indian Agricultural pests 
of all kinds, with especial advertence to insects and 
fungi. Besides adopting the alphabetical form of ar- 
rangement—assuredly the best where so many facts 
have to be marshalled uuder various heads, as regards 
the ‘pests’ themselves, the author has enhanced 
the value of the little work by naming, under the 
appropriate heading, the principal enemies of each 
crop. Thus, under “coffee” we find (p. 43) a list 
of no less than twenty-seven foes against whom watch 
and ward ought to be kept on behalf of this import- 
ant, yet delicate and vulnerable object of cultivation. 
Wheat, at p. 113, poppy and rice (pp. 93 and 99), 
silk, tea with its table adjunct, sugar, (pp. 101 to 
109), are in turn duly dealt with their many foes, 
while in a growing state being enumerated, and the 
means of prevention indicated. A chief measure of 
protection seems to be, in India as here, a frequent 
change of crops.. As the author well reminds us, 
“Hach insect species has its own particular plants, 
on which alone it lives, and, when deprived of food 
by a change in cultivation, they die.” Oertain crops, 
too, have a direct effect in killing off certain tribes 
of “pests.” But something more than this method 
of procedure—at, best but partially applicable in India— 
seems to be needed; nor will washings or syringings, 
such as those suggested as a pis aller in the introduc- 
tion, suffice to combat the enormous fecundity of the 
insect world. When we read that, even in Europa, 
five generations proceeding from a single apnis (plant- 
lice) reach the number of six thousand millions, we 
may well despair of realising the magnitude of the 
evil with which we have to cope. Nature has, how- 
ever, been by no means niggardly in according us 
help: and Dr., Balfour, in giving the fullest parti- 
culars, as to the enemies which beset each insect tribe, 
and which may be taken as being nature’s appointed 
means of combating its ravages, has indicated a 
weapon woich ought not to be allowed to rust. He 
has succeeded in compressing, within the compass of 
120 pages, adequately, full, and wholly trustworthy 
details respecting insects, reptiles, and mammals in- 


jurious to man and his prodacie, and has added yet | 
i 


gations under which he has 


another to the many ob 
laid all who are interested in the welfare of India, 
and the prosperity of its agriculture—Allen’s Indian 


Mui. 
Se eee 


SUGAR. 

After corn and meat, sugar has become ona of 
the chief foods of the people of the United Kingdom. 
The consumption per heal of population is now 
not short of 75 lb, a year, including the sugar in 
articles exported. At au average retail price of 21. 
the 1 lb., this will be 12s 6d. In France the con- 
sumption per head is about 30 lb. only; but the 


* As our readers are aware, although black bug and 


brown and white grub did much harm to coffee, the 


great enemy of the plant was a fungus.—Ep. 


retail price there is very much higher than in 


Great Britain, In Paris sugar is twice as dear as 
in London, In Germany, also, the retail prices of 
sigar are much higher than with us, and the popul- 
ation can only afford about 201lb, per head. The 
Belgians take about the same quantity per head as 
the French, and the Dutch the same as the Germans. 
In Austro-Hungary the people caa afford only about 
14 lb. In Russia the consumption is less than one- 
ninth par head of what it is in Great Britain, The 
retail price of sugar in all these countries due to 
fiscal arrangements and a strong protectionist policy, 
is far higher than in the United Kingdom; some- 
times double the price, and even more in places, 
It is well known that the people on the Continent 
of Europe have a liking for sugar and sugared goods, 
equal to if not greater than the people of these 
islands ; therefore, if sugar could be had in those 
Huropean countries for about the same prices that 
prevail in Gceat Britain, it is at least probable that 
the consumption per head would be equal to half 
that of the people of the United Kingdom, The 
Continent of Europe would, under these conditions, 
require about six million tons more sugar aunually, 
Were the European people allowed by their Goyern- 
ments to have sugar cheap, they might even consume 
the same quantity per head as do the inhabitants 
of these islands. In this case an additional supply 
equal to three times the present average yearly 
output of sugar in the world would be wanted be- 
yoad present requirements to meet this extra demand. 
There cah be no doubt the people of the Continent, 
would be glad of a considerably larger supply of 
sugar for domestic purposes were the price such as; to ~ 
bring the article more within their reach. 

A. Goasiderable rise in the price of sugar in the 
United Kingdom would cause a falling off in the 
consumption, but not to the standari seen on the 
Oontinent; becuse the people of these islands have 
higher wages, and have been accustomed to the 
greater supply for their tea and other purposes, 
and would not relingnish it except under much 
stress. The use of sugar for many purposes of 
manufacture would also be checked were the price 
to rise permanently. : f 

When a people have become accustomed to the use 
of acommodity on a great scale, it has been noticed 
that should it afterwards become scuree, or the supply 
be necessarily reduced, due to greater cost, substitutes — 
are usually forthcoming to, as near as possible, take 
its place and fill the void at the old price. The rise of 
the beet sugar industry was primarily due to the ~ 
impossibility of the French getting cane suzar from 
the West Indies during the Napoleonic wars, and: it 
was afterwards revived and continued owiag to the 
then very high “price of this cane sugar. Should the — 
prices of beet. and cane sugars be raised materially 
beyond receat market prices, we should probasly see 
substitutes making their way in the markets of tae 
world. Machinery and applied chemistry are now 
approaching that advanced stage of perfection that 
any raw product whatever kaown to contain saccharine 
matter, and from which the sugar may bs extracted, 
will be certain to be utilised if it happens to come 
within that range which alimits of a commercial profit 
being made out of it. Itis well knowa that enormous 
amounts of raw material exist (such as the Mahwa 
flower—corollas of Bassialatifolia,) which a perceptible 
rise in the cost of cane and beet. sugars would enable 
manufacturers to utilise,* Even with cane and beet 
sugar at their present low prices, an (inferior) article 
to compete with them, has recently been largely made 
in the Wnited States. The manufacture of glucose 
from Indian corn (one bushel of corn is said to yield 
32 lb. of glucose) employed 20 factories in 1884, capable 
of turning omt 20,000,090 dois. worth annually, the 
present output being aboat one-third of this. This 
sugar (which may be marketed in tho States at from 
ld. to 124. per Ib. retail, if not for less) possesses only 
about two-thirds the sweetening power of cane sugar, — 

«The value of the Mahwa flowers was greavly 
exaggerated. Itis simply a por article of sweet foo) — 
for the natives.—Ep, 1 us 
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It is used for adulterating cane sugar, canning fruits, 
manufacturing artificial honey, and in the making of 
American confectionery, of which so much is now seen 
in’ Europe. 

With regard to beet sugar, it is generally assumed 
that the suecess of the industry of its manufacture 
is mainly owing to the bounty system. The makiog 
of beet sugar has, without doubt, been forcel into 
unnowtural. proportions by bounties on exportation, and 
the ultimate and inevitable heavy losses to those 
engaged in it will, for this reason alone, be only a 

uestion of time, not very remote. In many instances 
an losses have already been serious, especially in 
Austria and Russia, It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the sugar cine industry has often been, 
and is even yet at places, forced by artificial methods 
which wore and are not only as economically uasound 
and hurtful to a community as the beet bounty system, 
but morally huctful also. Fifty years ago caae sugar 
was entirely grown by slave labour, and to this day 
the growers of this produce—in_ . 
chiefly—maintain that they cannot raise it successfully 
by really free labour; they say they require a specially 
imported low-priced labour, under restrictions—con- 
ditions entirely incompatible with what Britons deem 
to be the rights of free labour ina free community,* 

A system of bounties for growing beet might have 
served a purpose at the time of its inception (the 
beginning of this century), and its continuance would 
have been less hurtful had the Governments not been 
lel astray by the interested clamours of manu- 
facturers who sought illicit profits. A bounty on the 
growth of beet for home consumption only was the 
original intention, and there was something to be 
satd in its favour in those days when colonial trade 
in sugar was forced by the owuers of colonies into 
certain channels by restrictive laws, and cane sugar 
was consequeutly scarce and dear, and held by mono- 
polists. But when beet sugar manufacturers sub- 
sequedtly perceived that a drawback on exportation 
would leave them a larger profit due to misealeul- 
ations—chiefly mudo purposely—of drawbacks, than 
they could obtain by the home sale, they eagerly 
seized the opportunity, and forced the export market 
to the front; and the struggle since then has been 
chiefly in this direction. It is inexplicable how the 
enlightened Governments of France and Germany 
sliould have allowed this development to its present 
huge proportions; The consequences are that the 
French and German, instead of profiting by the beet 
industry, are actuilly enormously heavy losers by it, 
and it would have been preferable for them now 
had there never been any such industry. This is’ not 
the usual view taken, but it is the true one. The 
Trench protect their corn industry, but only on con- 
dition, or at least on the assumed condition, that 
bread be no dearer in Paris thau in London. They 
do not succeed in this, becausa the duty on corn 
and flour does enhance the price to the consumer 
very materially. Had the manufacture of beet sugar 
been protected as a home industry for home con- 
sumption only, like corn growing, it would similarly 
cost the French people a good deal to keep it up. 
But now they have not only to pay this cost, which 
means paying more than double its real market value 
for all the sugar they use, but they have been 
paring Something like 32,000,000 frances a year to 
oreigners for taking that portion of their home- 
manufactured sugar which by right they should have 
taken themselves, 

Jo the United States the sugar consumption is 
abou’ 52 lb. per heada year. The amount of duties 
levied on sugar and molasses per heal of population 
is, about 90 ceats. But, of course, the retail purchaser 
will have to pay more than thisadded duty. Every 
charge adied to the prime cost of an article ia the 
United States enhances its retuil cost to the consumer 
by at least one-third more. This will make Americans 
pay about 1 dol. 20 cents per head for keeping tho 


* The true state of tho case is that at the rates of 
wages demanded by the negroes the sugar industry 
in the West [odies could not be carried on. Henoe 
imported labour for which employers pay.—Kp. 


British Oolonies - 


system on foot. This is equivalent to a tax of a 
dollars per family. Notwithstandiag all hin lrances, 
the consumption of sugar is increasing ia the States, 
and it is estimated that in ten years, with a popu- 
lationof 70 millions wanting the same supplies per head 
as Britons do now, nearly 45 million hundrelweights 
of sugar will be roquired each year. This would 
necessitate an increase of about 70 per cent in the 
present cane growth of the countries which export 
cane sugar, 

The object for sugar growers everywhere should be 
to keep steadily in view, and to prepare the way 
for the future supplies that will be needed in the 
world, and not to make offorts, which will be futile 
for any permanent purposes of individual or national 
wealth, to restrict supplies from aay quarter. The 
markets of the future will be under such conditions 
of supply and demand that the national losses made 
by those countries which pursue the bounty system 
on exports, and which are being more heavily felt 
year by year, will be too great and too manifestly 
purposeless to be kept on foot, no matter how power- 
fully supported they may be by the interests which 
now profit by them. There is something to be said 
for Russia, usually not deemed more forward than 
its neighbours ia economic questions, that its Govern- 
ment should have recently abandoned bounties on 
sugar exports a3 soon as it became manifest to the 
understanding of its financial guides that they served 
no good pucpose, while they weighed so heavily on 
an already over-taxed population.—Scolsman. 

SSS 

Jamatcs.—We learn from the Colonial Standard 
that the banana cultivation in this island has sus- 
tained much damage by heavy rains which fell dur- 
ing the 22nd, 23rd and 24th of last month. On one 
plantation alone 1,500 trees, nearly all of which 
were in bearing, were blown down.—A local Fruit 
Company has recently been started, and it is anti- 
cipated that it willbe the means of breaking in time 
the foreign monopoly in the fruit trade which has so 
effectively kept down the petty cultivators of fruit. 
Dominican, Aug. 25th. 

Taar West INDIAN SuGArR Esrares unencumbered 
can be curried on with profit, even at the present 
low prices, we have ample proof from the trustee’s 
report in ve the estate of Messrs. A. Ambard & Son. 
After allowing for loss by exchange, the working of 
the “St. Auyustia Usine,” under the receiver, shows 
a surplus of 1,400/., besides the profit on the sugar 
manufactured from purchased canes. Indeed, the 
bankcuptey assets are likely to benefit to the extent 
of nearly 4,000/. through the cultivation having been 
carried on by the trustee. Then, with regard to the 
** Trafalgar ” estate, the property of Mr. L. F, Ambard 
and Mc. G. A. Oadett, the crop, about finished, 
will be 670 hogsheads of sugar and 400 puncheons of 
molasses, which, at 8/, per bogshead and $9 per 
puocheon, will net about $29,000. The outlay, therefore, 
of §2,708°88, which would have been lost to the credit. 
ors had the estate not been carried on, will not only 
be recouped, but there is likely to be a surplus for 
the creditors of $1,600, which will be further in- 
creased by the proceeds of canes from outlying lands 
sold to St. Augustin Usine. The estates of “ Golden 
Grove” and ‘ Florisante” are also expected fully to 
cover the expenses, including the extra money spent 
upon them by the trustee, Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that many of the largest creditors 
on this side should be anxious that the workiag of 
the estates should be continued under the receiver 
for another year in the hope of further improvement. 
Already, we believe that Messrs. A, Ruffer & Sons, 
Mr. James Nourse, Mr. Elward Carpenter, on behalf 
of the Colonial Bank, and Mr. B. G. Gray, on behalf 


of the Merchant Banking Company of London, have 
sigaed a document to this effect, aud an impression 
seems to prevail that the majority of the continental 
and American creditors will endorse this view. Wo 


should add that it is not proposed that ‘‘ The St. 
Augustin Usine” should be continned to be worked 
by the trastee.—Colonies and Jndia. 
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TROPICAL PRODUCTS. 


‘Die Tropische Agrikultur. Ein Handbuch fiir 
Pflanzer und Kaufleute. By H. Semler, in San 
Francisco. Wismar i/M. (Germany): Hinstorff’sche 
Hofbuchhandlung. 1886. 15 Marks. 

The first and second parts of the first section of 
this voluminous and interesting work have just been 
issued. The author is a German-American of globe- 
trotting proclivities, who has resided in various parts 
of the tropics, notably in South America and Western 
Africa, and who has recently attracted considerable 
attention in Germany by publications on agricultural 
questions as affected by the American competition 
in foodstuffs. In the present work Mr. Semler describes 
the principal useful plants growing in the tropics 
from a practical point of view. So far not many 
plants of special interest to the pharmacist have been 
mentioned; for the majority of these we must await 
the issue of the second volume. In the book before 
us we find hints to planters concerning the choice 
of plants for cultivation, descriptions of the most 
useful implements; chapters on tea, coffee, cocoa, 
the various varieties of palms, kola nuts, guarana, 
coca and yerba maté. From the last four articles 
we quote some particulars :— 

Kora Nouts.—-The botanical name of the tree yielding 
the kola nut Mr. Semler states as being undefined, and 
quoted by various authorities as Sterculia acuminata, 
Sterculia cola, and Cola acuminata. We should have 
thought that there was no question as to the first 
being the correct designation. It is also mentioned 
that slave dealers were in the habit of carrying with 
them a supply of kola nuts, for administration to 
their slaves as an antidote to the suicidal mania with 
which from time to time they were afflicted, and 
that it was through these slave-dealers that the kola 
nut was introduced in the West Indies, Mexico, 
Brazil, and Mauritius. In these countries, however, 
the white population have never paid the slightest 
attention to the tree, of whose presence io their 
midst the vast majority are quite unaware. A regular 
export trade is even carried on in kola nuts from 
Tiagos and Loanda to Brazil. It is also suggested that 
a large proportion of the kola nuts imported into 
England are used in the preparation of low-grade 
chocolates, with the addition of a little cocoa. 

GuUARANA.—In a note on guarana the author states 
that the word is derived from the Guaranis Indians, 
which tribe are said to have first prepared the paste. 
Afterwards the tribe of the Mauché Indians usurped 
the monopoly of the preparation of guarana, but at 
present the paste is prepared by Indians and whites 
alike. The use of guarana has greatly increased in 
Brazil of late years, and it does not speak for the 
energy of the natives that they have as yet taken 
no steps to cultivate the guarana tree. The fruits 


of the tree are gathered in October and November,. 


and opened with a hammer or stone, and the seeds, 
of which each fruit contains from two to six, of the 
shape of a horse-shoe, are abstracted. These seeds 
are dried in the sun or at the fire until the white 
skin with which they are covered may be rubbed off 


with the hand. They are then pounded in a mortar, 


and kneaded into a dough by the addition of a 
little water or dew. To this dough a certain quantity 
of coarsely powdered or whole seeds are added, and 
the mass is then either formed into balls or, and 
more frequently, into the sausages which are known 
to European druggists as guarana paste. The sausages 
or balls are baked in the sun or by artificial heat, 
and sent to the market in banana leaves or mats. An 
inferior quality of guarana is prepared by mixing 
cocoa or cassava with the seed, but this quality may 
be distinguished from pure guarana by its paler 
colour and comparative softness. Nearly allthe guarana 
collected in Brazil is taken to Santarem, in the province 
of Pard, a town of about 6,000 inhabitants, situated on 
the right bank of the river Tapajos, near its confluence 
with the Amazon, and which trades chiefly in cocoa 
and the medicinal products of the country. The 
average quantity of guarana brought into this town 
is estimated at 16,000 lb. per annum, On the Santarem 
market the price of guarana is generally about 9d. 


per lb., but at the original points of collection, which 
are mostly situated on the Rio Negro, it is much less, 

This statement of Mr. Semler’s isin singular con- 
trast with that in Messrs. Gehe & Oo.’s last report 
(vide The Chemist and Druggist of September 25) 
that it seems to be the fact that it does not pay 
the Brazilian shippers to export guarana if the 
European price is less than 6s. per lb. 

YerRa Mate.—Writing on yerba maté, Mr. Semler 
remarks that it used to be a common idea in Europe 
that this drug was obtained from the J/ex para- 
guayensis only, while asa matter of fact five other 
varieties of holly yield the leaves, although th» JZ. 

araguayensis is the most important among them. 

either Hager, nor Stillé and Maissb, however, speak 
of maté as being derived from any other variety 
than the 7. paraguayensis. 

The Jew paraguayensis is common in Southern Brazil, 
in Paraguay, in the Argentine State of Oorrientes, 
and in the territories of Gran-chaco and Missiones, 


and is generally found in large rows called yerbales. © 


Among the native Indians the tree is known by the 
name of caa. The word yerba is Spanish for herb, 
more particularly medicinal herb. Maté is derived 
from the ancient Inka language, and originally meant 
a gourd or a vessel. 


Among the South American Indians yerba maté has 
been in use for centuries, and at present its con- 
sumption in South Ameriéa is still increasing largely. 
Brazil exported in 1880 over 28,000,000 Ib. of maté, 
of which fully one-third was contributed by the 
province of Parana. Of this quantity 23,000,000 Ib... 
went to the Argentine Republic. The exports from 
Paraguay amount to only about 5,000,000 lb. annually. 
Chiliand Peru take about 1,000,000 lb. between them 
every year. The consumption of maté in the Argentine 
Republic reaches the excessive figure of 13 lb. per year 
per head of the population, and this fact explains the 
large consumption of sugar in that country, which 
in this respect ranks next to England and the United 
States. On the South American markets three distinct 
varieties of maté are known. The best quality is 
termed caa-cuys; it is prepared from young leaves, 
still partly hidden in tbe bud. Full-grown leayes, 
carefully selected and frequently divested of the central 
vein form the second quality, or caa-mira. The lowest 
quality, or caa-guaza, is composed of old and carelessly- 
cured leavesand of stems. In South America the maté 
trade centres in two little towns, Villa Real on the 
Paraguay, north of Assuncion, and San Xavier for 
the territory between the Uruguay and Parana 
rivers. 

Coca.—Fifteen pages are devoted to coca culture, 
on which subject a good deal of interesting inform- 
ation is given. According to Mr. Semler, the Bolivian 
Government derive an annual revenue of some 40,000/. 
from the lease of wild coca shrubs, It is pointed out 
how much the value of the leaves could be enhanced: » 
by arational system of cultivation and proper care » 
in the packingof the leaves, for instance by shipping. 
the leaves immediately after gathering in tin-lined 
cases. Butno such rational procedure can be expected - 
from the natives of South American republics, and 
it will probably be left to intelligent planters in the 
British or Dutch colonies to supply the European 
market with an article which has preserved as far 
as possible its original freshness. arte : 

The author appears anxious to make it known that 
the idea of the work under notice was not conceived 
by him in consequence of the development of German. 
colonising enterprise, but that for fully ten years‘he * 
has been engaged in compiling notes as the basis 
of a book which should be looked upon asa standard 
work among the large number of his compatriots 
engaged in planting and commerce in the tropics. 
He enumerates several English and Dutch works 
which have been written on the same lines, but 
claims for himself and for his nationality the honour 
of having produced the first complete work. In how 
far this claim is well-founded can only b3 judged - 
after the publication of the whole series,—Ohemist 
and Druggist. enya 
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ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


(Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information.) 
ONION DISEASE AT BERMUDA, 
(Peronospora Schleideniana, De Bary.) 
It seems as if pests were sure to attack any 


product largely grown, from potatoes up to coffee ; 
the latest victim is the onion in Bermuda, regard- 
ing which we get information from Kew, as follows :— 


The current Bulletin is occupied with the re- 
sults of an inquiry conducted under the auspices 
of the Royal Gardens, into a disease prevalent at 
the Bermudas affecting the onion crop, which is a 
staple industry of these small islands, Owing to 
climate and geographical position these islands are 
enabled to raise large quantities of early vegetables, 
which are shipped and sold at New York at a time 
when the corresponding American produce has as 
yet scarcely shown itself above ground. The onion 
crop, amongst others, raised from seed obtained 
from Teneriffe, has hitherto proved most productive ; 
but owing to causes which are discussed in the 
following pages, this crop has latterly proved less 
remunerative. An inquiry was desired in the in- 
terest of cultivators, and this inquiry was undertaken 
by Mr, Arthur Shipley, B. A., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Oambridge. Mr. Shipley’s reports deal 
with the circumstances connected with raising and 
harvesting of onion seed at Teneriffe, and with an 
exhaustive inquiry carried on at Bermuda, while the 
usual crop of onions was being raised for the American 
market, The results of the inquiry are given with 
great clearness by Mr. Shipley, and remedial and 
other measures are suggested which deserve the at- 
tention which no doubt they will receive from the 
persons directly interested. 


' We quote some interesting information on the onion 
cultivation of the Canary Islands :— 
There are two varieties of onion grown in the 


Canary Islands, the white and the red. These 
varieties are not permanent, but pass into one 
another under altered conditions of the soil, &c. 


The white variety is chiefly grown in the Island 
of Palma and on the south side of Teneriffe, in 
the neighbourhood of Santa Cruz. Those grown 
in Teneriffe gradually lose their character, become 
reddish in colour, and after three years’ cultivation 
are indistinguishable from the red variety. Those, 
however, grown in the Island of Palma maintain 
their character unchanged, heuce the seed for ex- 
port is obtained from the latter island. The red 
variety is grown on the north side of Teneriffe, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Tejina. 

The strain of onions is preserved from deterior- 
ation by alternating the onion crop with Indian corn, 
or more usually with potatoes, or by planting the 
onions in newly cleared ground. Thus the same field 
does not bear onions in two successive years. 

The shipping prices for the onions themselves this 
year (1885) were from 3s. to 4s. 6d. a quintal (100 lb). 
for the white, and 2s. 6d. to 4s. a quiotal for the 
red, The white variety comes into the market rather 
earlier than the red, and thus commands a rather 
higher price. 

On the disease in Bermuda, Mr. Shipley reported 
fully, and he writes :— 


I had the advantage of the assistance of Professor 
Marshall Ward of the Indian Civil Engineering 
College, a well-known authority upon fangoid diseases. 

This, of course, is the mycologist who reported on out 
coffee fungus, Mr, Shipley states :— 

The disease amongst the onionsin Bermuda is caused 
by the presence of a microscopic fungus which lives 

asitically upon the leaves of tho onion plant. This 
ungus is known to botanists under the name of 
Peronospora Schleideniana, De Bary, (Botrytis Destructor, 
Berkeley,) and amongst the onion farmers of the 
Old World as the Onion Mildew. 

It belongs to the same order of fungi as the well- 
known potato fungus. Its geographical distribution is 
pot well kuown, but it occurs iu England, Germany, 


and has, I believe, been found in the United States. 
The symptoms are then described, and it is observed 
that :— 


The conditions of the atmosphere which are 
favourable to the development and growth of the 
fungus, and hence to the progress of the disease, 
are heavy dews or rains followed by warm, moist, 
calm weather, and the absence of direct sunlight and 
strong winds. Shady and sheltered spots are usually 
the most liable to be attacked. 

The land along the south side of Bermuda usually 
keeps free from the disease, and this freedom from 
attack is attributed by the planters to the fact that 
there the onion plants are exposed to the early 
morning sun and to the prevalent northerly winds, 
which rapidly cause the dew to evaporate. 


The progress of the disease is sometimes arrested, 
after if has appeared in a field, by cold windy weather 
and strong sunshine, but this is rarely the case; as 
a rule, when it has once appeared it spreads with 
great rapidity, large fields becoming affected in the 
course of a single night, 


The Structure and Life-History of the Fungus 
Peronospora Schleideniana, is very fully given, but 
we need not quote the technical details. 

The power of reproduction of the fungus like that 
of the coffee pest is great:— 


If we take 20 as the average number of spores 
upon one stem, and that is rather below than above 
the average, we find that a single square inch of a 
diseased onion leaf may have the enormous number 
of (207,000) 140,000 spores, each capable of repro- 
ducing the fungus, and hence the disease. 


Some of our planters were inclined to trace the 
deyelopment of Hemileia vastatrix to the application 
of artificial manures, but no evidence supporting this 
view was obtained. Mr. Shipley, however, writes :— 


There seems to be some connexion between the 
extensive use of artificial manures and the origin and 
spread of fungoid diseases. The potato is frequently 
attacked and large crops destroyed by fungus which 
is nearly related to that causing the onion disease. 
The potato was introduced into England 300 years 
ago, and for about 250 years it flourished without, as 
far as is known, any disease appearing among the 
cultivated varieties. But about 50 years ago, the Potato 
Fungus, Peronospora infestans (Phytophthora infestans, 
De Bary) made its appearance, and has never since 
disappeared. Its appearance was roughly coiucident 
with the first general use of artificial manures. A 
similar connexion might be shown to exist between 
the origin and spread of the onion disease fungus, 
which did not make its appearance till eight or 10 
years ago, and the recent extensive use of artificial 
manures in the Bermudas. 

Remedial measures are then treated of. 
as follows :— 


It is important to emphasise the fact that manures 
must not be looked upon as a means of curing the 
disease, but simply as a means of strengthening the 
crop of onions, 

With regard to the kind of manure it is the uni- 
versal opinion amongst the onion-cultivators of Europe 
and America that natural manures are preferable 
to artificial, Of these that from the hog-pen is 
perhaps the best, and an excellent manure for onion 
is made by putting seaweed under the hogs. Stable 
manure is also very valuable, but it cannot be too 
strongly stated that the liquid parts of the natural 
manures are the most valuable, hence care must be 
taken to prevent their draining away. The manure 
should be well rotted; during the fermentation 
which then goes on it loses little of its valuable con- 
stituents whilst it becomes more concentrated. At 
the same time some of its constituents are rendered 
more soluble, and hence are more easily washed into 
the soil and more readily taken up by the plant. 
If kept in heaps it should be turned once or twice, as 
by this mean many of the secds of weeds are destroyed: 


We quote 
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Owing to the impossibility of keeping much stock in 
Bermuda the demand for farmyard manures greatly 
exceeds the supply. In this connexion it is worth 
drawing the attention of farmers to the compressed 
manure which is now being prepared by the Horse 
Car Oompanies of New York and Philadelphia, and 
sold by them at a moderate pzrice. 7 

Another manure which has been highly recom- 
mended for onions is wood ashes, either scattered on 
the surface at the time of sowing or mixed with 
swamp-muck in the proportion of one load of ashes 
to 10 or 12 of muck. This is said to answer well, 
but the large percentage of potash in the ashes 
might, in my opinion, be dangerous where the onion 
disease is prevalent, as it has recently been suggested 
that potash manures foster the development and 
growth of fungoid diseases. 

Guano is a very good manure when used in con- 
junction with others, but it should not be relied 
upon to the exclusion of natural manures. Owing to its 
very variable composition it should always be pur- 
chased on analysis, and samples should be analysed 
from time to time to see that, what is supplied, is 
up to the standard. 


There is the old recommendation with which we 
are so familiar to burn all infected plants, but this 


is only likely to be the case if the destruction of 
the refuse is universally practised. It is little use 
for one farmer to burn the diseased plants if his 
neighbour does not. And it must always be borne 
in mind that a small patch of diseased onions, only 
a few square yards in area, will produce enough 
spores to infect every onion plantation in the Islands. 

It has been shown that the onion disease is per- 
petuated from one season to another by means of 
resting spores which lie in the ground during the 
summer and autumn, and which germinate when the 
new crop of onions begins to appear. In northern 
climates if is probable that many of the resting- 
spores are killed by the frost; unfortunately we cannot 
reckon upon the assistance of this agent in Bermuda. 


Rotating the crops is advised, but mixing arsenic 
with the soilis not mentioned. Mr. Shipley writes :— 


If there is any reason to suspect that the farmyard 

_ Manure is a means of infection, through some refuse 
of a diseased onion crop being mixed with it, or from 
any other cause, it would be advisable to water the 
manure with a week solution of iron sulphate (F250) 
before putting it on the land. One-tenth of a gramme 
in 100 grammes of water, or a solution of one-tenth 
per cent is sufficiently strong to kill the spores of 
the fungus. Again, if the seed is considered to convey 
the infection, they may be soaked in a solution of the 
same strength. This will effectually kill all the spores 
of the fungus, and leave the seed entirely uninjured. 


We now come to Mr. Morris’s cure for coffee fungus, 
effectual if it could have been universally applied :— 


The first of the chemical remedies which may be 
applied to the diseased plants with considerable pros- 
pect of success is a mixture of. freshly burnt quick- 
lime and sulphur. ' 

There can be no difficulty in obtaining plenty of 
quicklime in Bermada, and for this purpose it must 
always be used when freshly burnt as quicklime loses 
its caustic properties and undergoes chemical change 
when kept any length of time. After burning it 
should be crushed to a powder and mixed with powdered 
sulphur in the proportion of two parts of quicklime 
to one part of sulphur. 

This mixture may be sprinkled on the diseased plants 
by hand or more effectively by means of bellows, such 
as the Kentish hop-growers use for sulphuring the hops. 

The mixture should be applied befor the dew is off 
the plants or after rain whilst the plant is still wet. 

The chemical interaction which is produced by the 
mixture of sulpbur and freshly-burnt quicklime leads 
to the formation of sulphurous acid and other allied 
gases. The gases are evolved slowly, and being readily 
diffusible they soon spread over the plant, and being 
easily soluble in water they dissolve in any moisture; 
in the leayes,&c, The solution thus formed is strong 


enough to kill the germinating spores without injuring 
the plant, and it does not become concentrated to a 
dangerous degree, The final products are not harmful 
to the plant or soil, and the chief use of sulphate of 
lime is a valuable manure, especially in Bermuda, 
where the amount of sulphur in the soil is very slight, 

A second chemical remedy which may be used for 
the onion disease is iron sulphate (F280,), and this 
has the advantage of being readily soluble in water, 
and hence can be applied in the liquid form. Wheo 
in a week solution the iron sulphate will kill the fungus 
without killing the onion plant. The solution should 
contain one-tenth part F,SO, to 100 parts of water. 
It may even be made as strong as three-twentieths 
per cent without injury to the plant, but anything 
stronger than this is like to proye injurious. 

The diseased onions may be watered with this, or, 
still better, sprayed thoroughly. The ground in the 
vicinity of the affected plants may also be watered 
with advantage with this solution; in this way any 
spores which have fallen off will be destroyed, 

In addition to its antiseptic properties iron sulphate 
forms a very valuable manure. In a paper published 
in the Journal of the Chemical Society, 1886, Mr. 
Griffiths has described many experiments which all 
tend to show the value of this chemical as a 
manure. I will content myself with quoting from 
his paper the results of one experiment. Mr, 
Griffiths sowed three plots of ground the same size 
with potatoes. The first plot of ground was not 
manured; from this he gathered three tons of pot- 
atoes. The second plot, which was well manured, 
gave six anda half tons; whilst from a third plot, 
which was well manured io the same way as the 
second, but with the addition of iron sulphate, 
he obtained eight anda half tons of potatoes. This 
is only one experiment out of many which all tend to 
show the value of iron sulphate as a manure. 

The iron sulphate should be applied as a top-dress- 
ing after the plants have been transplanted. About 
half a hundredweight should be used to the acre: more 
than this is apt to prove harmful. 

It has been found that wheat crops grown in fields 
manured with iron sulphate do not suffer with the 
wheat mildew, and it is very probable that if the 
land be treated in the manner indicated, potatoe 
and onion crops would also escape the fungus.* 

Tron sulphate has the further advantage of being 
very easily obtainable at a very moderate cost. 

There is a second fungus found living upon the onion 
plant. This is known as .Macrosporium parasiticum, 
and itis one of the Pleosporous Ascomycetes. 

This fungus is only found upon the onion after it 
has been attacked by the Peronospora, when the 
leaves are already dead or dying. It does not attack 
the healthy plant. 

Macrosporium belongs to that class of fungi which 
are known as Saprophytes; these are characterised) 
by living upon dead or decaying organic matter. 
They are unable to effect a foothold upon the hea!thy 
plant. Hence if the Peronospora can be exterminated 
the Macrosporium will disappear at the same time. 

The fact that the Muacrosporium is, so to speak, 
a sequel to the Peronospora, and that with the ex- 
termination of the former the latter wiil disappear, 
renders if unnecessary to describe the very complic- 
ated and incompletely kuown life history of the 
fungus, 


The summary of Mr. Shipley’s observation and 
conclusions is as follows:— f 


1. The onion disease is caused by a fungus Peronos- 
pora Schleideniana, which lives parasitically upon the: 
leaf on the onion plant. 

2, The atmospheric conditions which favour the 
progress of the disease are heavy dews or rains 
followed by warm, moist calm weather, and the ab- 


* All the remedies suggested for the onion disease. 
apply with equal force to the potato disease, which’ 
is caused by a fungus, Peronospora infestans, a species 
distinct from Peronospora Schleideniana, but resemb)~ 
ing itin its life-history. w doar 
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sence of direct sunshine and cold winds, If fayourable 
weather the progress of the disease is very rapid. 


3. The fungus lives in the tissues of the leaf, chok- | 


ing up the air passages and absorbing the nutritive 


fluid formed in the cells. Its stem protrudes through. 


the stomata of the leaf into the air. Its branches 


bear spores at their tips. 

4, The reproduction of the fungus is effected by 
means of these spores which float about through the 
air, and also by means of certain special cells formed 
by the fungus and known as resting-sporés. These 
pass the winter in the earth, and are capable of 
retaining the power of germination for two or’ three 
years. It is by their means that the disease is carried 
on from one season to another. 

5. One method of combating the disease is to make 
the onion plants us strong as possible, so as to with- 
stand the attacks of the parasite. Hence the site 
should be carefully selected, the soil well prepared, 
good manures used, and the land kept clean and free 
from weeds, 

6. To preyent the spreading of the disease all afftect- 
ed plants must be collected and burned. Whilst 
doing this care must be taken that the collector does 
not himself spread the disease by carrying the refuse 
loosely, Rotation of crops, or, when this is impossible, 
deep trenching, would lessén the chance of the disease 
appearing: . 

7. Diseased plants may be treated with a mixture 
of powdered sulphur and freshly burnt quicklime 
sprinkled by hand or by bellows; or they may be 
washed or sprayed witha weak solution of iron sulphate 
(green vitriol). In both cases the fungus is destroyed 
without injury to the onion plant. Further both these 
chemical remedies have the additional advantage of 
being excellent manures. 

8, Another fungus, Macrosporivm parasiticum some- 
times attacks the onions hee the Peronospora has 
taken a good hold of the plant and weakened 
it. As this only occurs as a sequel to the Peronospora, 
the extermination of the latter would involve the 
disappearance of the former. The Macrosporium does 
not attack the healthy plant. 

9. Only two kinds of insects, the onion thrips and 
the onion fly were met with, and the latter on only 
one occasion. The thrips were not numerous and 
appeared to do little harm, They can easily be removed 
by. application of a solution of iron sulphate, such as 
is recommended in, Section LY. iii. 

Should the onion fly ever prove a serious pest, it 
may be dealt with by covering the bulb of the onion 
with a thin layer of earth. This prevents the fly 
approaching the bulb to lay its eggs. 


He - 


INSECT POISONS. 


The Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, sends out of the following for 
usé as insecticides on or about plants, ete.:— 

London Purple.—To 20 pounds flour from one-quarter 
to one-half pound is added and well mixed. This is 
applied with a sifter or blower. With 40 gallons of 
water one-quarter to one-half pound is mixed for 
spraying. 

Paris Green.-—-With 20 pounds of flour from three- 
quarters to one pound is mixed and applied by sifting 
or by a blower. The ssme amount of the insecticide 
to 40 gallons of water is used as a spray. 

Bisulphite of Carbon.—For use in the ground a 
quantity is poured or injected among the roots that 
are being infected. Against insects damaging stored 

in of museum material a small quantity is used 
in an aic tight vessel. 

Carbolic Acid.—A solution of one part in 100 of 
water is used against parasites and domestic animals 
and their barns and sheds; also on surface of plants 
and among the roots in the ground 

Helebore.—The powder is sifted on alono or mixed 
one part to twenty of flour. With one gallon of water 
one quarter pound is mixed for spraying. 

Kerosene-Milke Emulsion—To one part milk add two 
parts ee aod churn by force-pump or other 
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agitator. The butter-like emulsion is diluted ad libitum 
with water. An easier method is to simply mix onc 
part kerosene with eight of milk. 

Soap Emulsion—In one gallon hot water one-half! 
pound whale-oil soap is dissolved, This, instead of 
milk, is mixed to an emulsion with keresene in the 
same manner and proportion as above. 

Pyrethrum.—(Persian insect powder).—Is blown or 
sifted on dry; also applied in water, one gallon to a 
tablespoonful of the powder, well stirred snd then 
sprayed, 

Tobacco Decoction.—This is made as strong as pos- 
sible as a wash or spray, to kill insect pests on 
animals and plants.—Southern Planter. 


———_—_—_—_—_—. 
THE NOMENCLATURE OF FRUITS. 


A writer in iVature has discovered that the names 
of tropical fruits are frequently misapplied, and tells 
us s0:— 

Owing to the loose manner in which tropical fruits 

are termed, apples, plums, pears, peaches, &c., when 
they are neither botanically nor intrinsically anything 
of the sort, there has arisen considerable confusion 
respecting them. Again many tropical fruits are suit- 
able only for salads or curries, and should not appear 
at the dessert table at all. Others are better when 
preserved or cooked, and they are then both whole- 
some and well adapted to the wants of the country. 
There is no good pear (Pyrus communis, L.}, as known 
in England, grown in the tropics, yet we have the 
name applied to the alligator or Avocado pear (Persea 
gratissimu, Garts), the anchovy pear (Gria cauliflora, 
L.), the prickly pear (Opuntia ficusindica, Webb) and 
the wooden pear of Australia (Xylomelum pyriforme, 
Knight). Again, the English apple, although grown 
in the hills in the tropics, is practically of little 
value, but the name is as loosely applied as_ in 
the case of the pear, and hence fruits as widely 
apart as the poles in their botanical classification 
aré grouped together under tbe general term of 
apple. To select a few out of many such names, 
we have the sugar custard apple (Anona reticulata, 
L.), the Keiapple (Aberia caffra, H. and §.), tho 
Mammee apple (Mammea americana, L.), the star 
apple (Ohrysophyllum Oainito, L.), the rose apple 
(Eugenia Iambos, L.), and the golden apple (Spon- 
dias lutea, L.). In plums there are the caffre plum 
eile ae caffrum, Bemh.), the coco plum 
Chrysobylanus icaco, L.), the hog plum (Spondias 
mangefera, Pers.), the Chinese date plum (Diospyros 
kaki. Liinfil.), the blood plum (Hematostaphis Barteri, 
H. K.), and the gray plum of Sierra Leone Parin- 
arium excelsum, Sabine); and so with the goose- 
berry, essentially a cold temperate fruit. Hnglish 
colonists have applied the name to such widely 
diverging fruits as those of Phpsalis Peruyiana, L, 
(Cape gooseberry), Peirescia aculeata, Mill (Barba- 
does gooseberry), and Qicca disticha, L. (Otaheite 
gooseberry). 

The so-called nuts of the tropics are in a worse 
state of confusion as regards the common names, aud 
hence it by no means follows that what are imported 
as nuts belong at all to that category of fruits. The 
most familiar of tropical nuts is the coconut (Cocos 
nucifera, L.), a true nut; but the Para or Brazil nut 
(Bertholetia excelsa, H. B.) is simply the seed, not 
nut, which is inclosed in a large globular fruit, 
almost as large as a 36-lb. cannonball; exactly 
the same occurs in the case of the S ipucajo nut 
(Leoythis Zabucajo, Aub.), as well asin the best of 
these so-called tropical nuts, viz., the souari or butter- 
nut of British Guiana (Oalyocar ruciferum, L.) The 
enshew nut (Anacardium occidentale, L.) is a frnit 
borne upon a swollen pear-like peduncle, and presents 
one of the most remarkable instances of growth mot 
in the tropics. The fruit when roasted is esteemed 
at dessert, and passes in India under the name of 
“promotion nut.’”’ The Jamaica walnut (Aleurites 
moluceana, Willd.) is the seed of ao Euphorbiad, “ 
also the cob-nut (Omphalea triandra, T,)—/" 
Agriculturist, 
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THE STRANGE DIFFERENOES IN THE ACTION 
OF INSOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 
EXPLAINED. 

The following extracts are the reports of thoroughly 
reliable scientific chemists, made by them after long 
laborious and exhaustive research. And strange to 
say most of the tests and experiments were for 
different purposes and to prove entirely different 
views. And yet when taken together, grouped and 
classified, they all lead to one conclusion, namely, 
that phosphoric acid in conjunction with alumina 
is athe most advantageous combination for plant 
food. 
First, in the published reports of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Virginia, published in Rich- 
mond in 1885, on page 11 we find the following 
remarks :—I could name many farmers in Virginia 
who, having used phosphates both raw and reverted 
(in natural guano), have found them absolutely 
without effect. It chances that I have no report of 
anyone whohas used acid phosphate without resulting 
benefit. In my own experiences, I haye had striking 
results from the use of phosphatic guano and from 
acid phosphate mixed with kainit, but raw phosphate 
has done no manner of good on my land as far 


as I can discern. My land seems to lack the 
power of dissolving the so-called insoluble 
phosphate, (or of helping the plants to do s0, 


which is probably nearer the correct theory) con- 
tained in the raw Charleston rock. On the con- 
trary, there are many soils on which it is found 
most beneficial and economical to apply the phos- 
phate in this shape, sometimes with the addition 
of potash, sometimes without. “Give it time,” say 
the able writers and farmers referred to, ‘‘and the 
insoluble phosphate will be brought into the con- 
dition of available.” Fe : : 

“Sow it in the spring upon your corn land; it 
will increase the crop of corn, and by. the fall will 
be in just the condition to benefit the wheat, or 
to grow a crop of clover to be followed by wheat. 
Why spend your money for acid phosphate? You 
are buying and that too at an increased price, an 
additional 50 per cent of sulphuric acid and water 
which the land does not want—nay, which many 
hold to be positively injurious. Reflect that 400 pounds 
of raw phosphate contains as much phosphoric acid 
as 600 pounds of dissolved. : 

The same authority quotes from the Journal de 
1’ Agriculture, published in ‘France, a statement 
made by M. Deherain, professor at the National 
School of Agriculture of Grignon, concerning experi- 
ments in the use of superphosphutes continued 
during four years. He concludes “ that superphosphates 
exéreise no beneficial effect upon the soil’ of Grignon.”” 
Why is this? Why do soils. apparently very 
similar give such different results from the applic- 
ation of the same fertilizer ? : 

On page 12 of thesame work quoting still Deherain, 
he says:—‘‘In calculating the effect to be produced 
by this fertilizer it is not sufficient to determine the 
total quantity of phosphoric acid contained in the 
soil; we must go further and see with what basis 
the phosphoric acid is united. 


Again, “But in all probability there are in certain \ 


soils peculiarities which hinder the action of fertilizers; 
or else the absence of some principle necessary to 
enable the acids of the soil or the peculiar acids of 
the plant to act upon the fertilizer and render it 
available. 

M. de la Morvonnais says that it has been found 
in Brittany that phosphates, particularly fossil phos- 
phates, do not act well on soils that have been recently 
limed. His theory is that lime neutralizes the acids 
of the soil necessary to dissolve the phosphates and 
so hinders the action. 

Georgia report 1885 page 30 says :—* The use of floats 
was attended by actual money loss.” 

It is generally understood that ground apatite, a 
crystallized phosphate of lime, is no better in the 
soil than so much sand; and ground Charleston rock 
(another phosphate of lime), in a very insoluble condi- 
tion also dogs but little good. 
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These known facts demonstrate that insoluble phos- | 


phate of lime has little or no effect as plant food. 
On the other hand, the Royal Agricultural Society’s 


Journal, vol. 22, part 1st, pages 250 and 251, shows : 


that insoluble phosphate of alumina gaye better re- 


sults than dissolved phosphates, ground coprolites, or 
bone meal. 
Dr. Oook, of New Jersey, says in. five cases out 
of eight “the yields of soluble phosphoric acid were 
surpassed by those from insoluble forms of phosphoric 
acid used under corresponding conditions.” 
the abovementioned forms of insoluble phosphoric acid 


Bi 


One of . 


was phosphoral—an insoluble phosphate of alumina. 
Professor Dunkelberg of Bonn University, in his long . 


report to the German ministry, claims that iron and 
alumina phosphates are more certain in their action,’ 


and altogether preferable to the phosphates soluble . 


in water. 105k 
Professor Maercker says in his summary of the, 


results of a large number of experiments with different, 


crops, on various soils, using different fertilizers, that 
in all instances but one the phosphate of alumina 
made a greater increase than any of the others. | 

Hoffmeister’s paper says phosphate of alumina gave 


larger increase than any other, and argues that suluble | 
phosphoric acid becomes phosphate of iron and alumina . 


in the soil, because iron and 
present there. 


Next, Stillwell & Gladding’s experiments show that 
soluble phosphoric acid becomes immediately insoluble. 
Thenard and Deherain claim the same, - 


in the soil. 
and this point is now cenceded by all agricultural 
chemists. 


Also Hoffmeister’s paper, page 813, states that 


phosphoric acid when applied to the soil in a soluble 
form always becomes reversed to alumina and iron 
bases, because iron and alumina are always present 
in the soil, 


And Muldner, in “ Ohemie der Akerkrume,” vol. 1, — 


page 485, claims that the use of alumina in the soil 
is to retain the phosphoric acid for the use of plants. 


Baron Von Liebig proved long ago that plants had’ 


alumina are, always» 


the power to dissolve the phosphoric acid from its — 


mineral salts by the aid of the acids contained in 
their roots. fr 


And again, Drs. Peterson and’ Voeleker say that ‘ 


it is demonstrated that plants do absorb the phos- d 


phoric acid when in conjunction with alumina and iron. ~ 


Therefore it follows that the insoluble phosphates 
of lime must be made into soluble phosphates, so 


that their phosphoric acid may be made into a con- — 
dition to revert to the alumina, from which base 


the plant has the power to absorb it. 

There is, however, one class of phosphates of lime 
that do some good in an insoluble condition, because 
the phosphoric acid is in loose combinations, so much 
so-that the action of the acids in the ‘soil is suffi- 
cient to make it so soluble that it can change its 


base and revert to the alumina that is always present : 


there. This class is what is called the natural phos- 


patic guanos of the West Indies, such as Mona, ~ 


Orchilla, Aves, etc. 

The phosphates of alumina that have proved suc- 
cessful by experiments on the land are Redonda 
(tested by the Royal Agricultural Society) and Phos- 
phoral (tested by New Jersey Experimental Station), 
and lastly the Combination Natural Phosphatic Guano 
from the Oayman Islands, 
alumina, iron and lime, the phosphoric acid being 
lightly combined. This has been well tested in Vir- 


ginia and North Carolina by the Carib Guano Com-* 


pany, of Baltimore, and in Long Island, New York 


and New Jersey by the Grand Caymans Phosphate: — 


Oompany, of Kingston, Jamaica, where great results 


this is a phosphate of: 


have been obtained from the use of their guano ~ 


when even only partially ground. 

In conclusion, therefore, it follows that phosphate of 
alumina in easy coxabination is the exact form to 
make the best plant food, whereas phosphate of lime 
must be made soluble that the phosphoric acid may 
revert to the alumina always present in the soil.— 


Oavusatity.—Oil, Punt, and Drug Reporter. ol Shag 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN QUEENSLAND. 

No change of importance has taken place since the 
date of my last letter in the cireamstances and prospects 
of those engaged in the sugar industry of this colony. 
The trouble then was the excessive wetness of the 
spring season, usually the dry period of the year, and 
this unusual recurrence of heavy rains has continued 
to the present time. Perhaps this trouble through 
rain has been more severely felt in the Mackay dis- 
trict than in any other. During the 18 years the 
industry has been fairly established there such wet 
weather has never been known during the crushing 
months, scarcely “a week having passed without rain 
(more or less) since last April. The difficulties and 
extra expense this involves can only be fully under- 
stood by one practically acquainted with the manage- 
meat of a plantation. It will suffice for me to say 
that the principal fuel used in the mill furnaces is 
the crushed cane (megass), and that before this can 
be utilised it must be spread over the yard and 
dried. The slightest rain neutralises this operation, 
therefore the furnaces have either to burn wood or 
coal, or stop work, and the quantity of wood required 
to keep a first-class mill going is something outra- 
geous. In the field the wet is equally troublesome 
and expensive; true it keeps the cane growing, but 
this is just what the planter does not care about, 
for it ought to be ripening and acquiring juice showing 
a high density of sugar. The normal density of cane 
juice inthe spring season in the Mackay district is 
10 to 1l deg, Beaume; a heavy rain will bring it down 
to nine, eight, or even seven degrees, which makes a 
wonderful differeuce in the quantity of cane to be 
crushed in order to get one ton of sugar, and the 
consumption of fuel for evaporating the watery juice 
is, of course, also greatly increased.* It must be 
remembered that it is not so much the increased 
juice in the cane that is the trouble as it is that 
the sugar has gone; it is notin the cane. The difficulty 
of carting from the fields when the season is wet 
is very great. The fields are principally level, and 
have a great depth of soil, which has been well loosened 
to a depth of 18in. After a heavy tropical rain, 
they necessarily are as boggy as a swamp, and the 
horses and drays cannot get upon them. Only those 
have been able to keep the mills supplied who hap- 
pen to have invested in some one or other of the 
expensive portable railway systems. The crop every- 
where has been a fairly good one. In the dry district 
of the Burdekin delta it has been an extraordinary 
good one, In the Mackay district the estimates are 
that quite one-third of the crop will remain as a 
* stand over” for next season’s operations. Planters 
there and elsewhere are still continuing crushing, for 
the weather since the new year has been fine, but, 
asa rule, this late crushing never pays, and can only 
be justified when money must be had, for the actual 
Sugar is not in the cane, which now begins to put on 
its rapid tropical growth; and, what is of equal im- 
portance, the labour and horse stock are required to 
attend to the growing crop for the following year. 
The output from Mackay last year was 25,000 tons, 
and this would again have been reached had not the 
weather proved so unpropitious for manufacturing. 
As an approximate estimate, 15,000 to 18,000 tons 
probably will not be far wrong. 

Inthe Herbert River district the rains also have 
been almost continuous, and work has been greatly 
impeded, nevertheless good work has been done, princip- 
ally owing to the fact that the tramway system is 
extensively adopted; but the density has been low, 
and the yields not what should have been; labour 
again has been scarce. A great deal of cane grown 
by farmers was crushed by the Colonial Sugar Com- 

y, and this company has also taken the initiative 
in exporting a large quantity of sugar direct to China. 
On the Burdekin the wet spring has been rather ad- 
vantageous, the growth of the cane there being far 
and away beyond what it was ever known to be in 
any year of normal spring weather. The output will 
probably be the greatest yet from that rather unfor- 

* Here is tho reason for the failure of sugar in Ceylon, 
—excessive moisture.—Ep. 


tunate district. Some remarkable returns from the 
Mourilyan Sugar Company were recently published in 
the Brisbane papers--and, I believe, re-copied into 
The Argus—but I refer to them again because they 
point to one of the most anomalous facts connected with 
sugar-growing in Queensland. The returns showed that 
up to the 19th November the Mourilyan Sugar Company 
had crushed 399% acres. This produced 1,313 tons 
3 cwt. 3 qrs. of sugar, of which 77 per cent was white 
sugar of first quality. The yield per acre, therefore, 
was 65 ewt. 3 qrs. out of the acreage crushed there 
were 171 acres of “stand over” cane—that is, cane 
left from last year, and having 16 to 18 months’ 
growth on it—which yielded 4 tons 13 cwt. l qr. per 
acre. These astonishing yields equal those of the 
Hawaiian Islands. The remarkable point in connection 
with this is that the Mourilyan Company’s estate is 
at the Johnstone River, which admittedly is the most 
rainy zone fall in Australia, aud in proof of which I 
will state that 140 inches in depth had fallen from 
January 1 to November 29, the date of the returns, 
Your readers may therefore be inclined to ask how 
it is this company can not only combat with excessive 
rains, but also get extra returns in consequence? This 
is a fair question, more especially when taken in 
connection with the fact that this district was con- 
sidered by the early sugar planters of the colony to 
be unsuitable for cane, owing to this abundant rain- 
fall. The explanation lies in the character of the soil; 
it is an alluvial detritus washed down by these excessive 
preciptations, and intermingled with superabundant or- 
ganic matter, the result of the decaying tropical jungle 
forced into exuberant growth by this essentially tropical 
climate. The soil is many feet in depth, and all of 
the same fertile character; it is porous to an excessive 
degree, so much so that a rainfall of 5 in. will show 
nothing of itself ina few hours’ time. Nevertheless 
the land is never dry, the capillary attraction inherent 
in so much burning, causes it alwaysto be sufficiently 
moist without saturation to sourness. The company 
have not a plough upon the place, the cane cutting 
being simply placed in a hole scratched by the hoe. 
Neither have they any carting, all the cane being 
conveyed to the mill by a system of portable tramway 
laid down in the fields; also, they have their furnaces 
so adapted upon the modern principle that the megass 
can be burned while still wet from the rollers, a 
due allowance of wood also being used to commence 
the fire, and at stated times. Thus it will be seen 
that, given tho most favourable conditions of a really 
fertile soil of unlimited depth in a tropical climate 
and modern appliances, then sugar growing can be 
made profitable at present prices, providing an 
exorbitant initiatory expenditure for land and improve- 
ments has not been foolishly entered into. Also the 
difficulties of the labour question are to be considered, 
but on this topic I shall not touch in this letter, 
for it is a subject in itself. 

On the Burnett River (Bundaberg) the season has 
been a satisfactory one as regards the yield, which is 
expected to more than equal that of last year. The 
same remark, too, applies to the Mary River, still 
further south. The large refineries on these two 
rivers intend to re-commence work at a very early 
date. In the Brisbane and Logan districts sugar 
manufacture bids fair, in a few more years, to be 
a thing of the past. Nevertheless some few of the mills 
in the Logan district have this season been worked 
with vigour, and the owners being able to buy cane 
from growers at their own figure, will doubtless show 
a profit. 


The Government scheme of central mills, for the 
carrying out of which the Legislature of 1885 voted 
£50,000, has developed so far that two associations 
of farmer cane-growers near Mackay have organised, 
and applied for the funds required to erect mills, 
and the Government have agreed to the proposals. 
OF course the Government hold a lien on the mills 
and machinery, and also on the private estates of 
the association. One of the points of this movement 
is supposed te be that of demonstrating the feasibility 
of growing cane by European labour, nevertheless it 
is a fact that most of these farmers who havo 
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signed the arrangement already have cane planted and 
“& to cut, and that kanaka labour has been chiefly 
umployed by them in the clearing of their fields the 
ireakiag up of the land, and the planting and culti- 
vation of the present crop. 

The sugar exported up to December 31, 1886, 
showed a total for the season (since July 1) of 31,052 
tons, which is about 1,(00 tong less than were exported 
during the same period of last year. The gross yield 
of sugar for the year up todlst March prox. will 
probably be about 45,000 tons.—Australasian, 


> 

Sorts.—According to the Wilyiri Express, the fol- 
lowing is the simple result of a comparison of a large 
number of analyses of soils—good and bad—and plants 
grown on different soils, to determine what was 
necessary for ordinary field crops. All the fertile soils 
contain the following :—First—Silica or sand. Second— 
Alumina or clay. Third—One oxide, either of iron or 
of magnesia. Mourth—One‘alkaline earth, either lime 
or magnesia. Zifth—One alkali, either potash or soda. 
Sivth—One mineral acid, either muriatic or sulphuric, 
or phosphoric. Seventh—Vegetable acid, or decomposed 
vegetable matter. And in all fertile soils, the fourth 
and fifth were in such quantities as to neutralize the 
sixth and seventh. The poor soils either wanted some 
of the necessary ingredients, or had an excess of 
acid, or alkali. And in all such cases there was an 
excess of acid, except in one soil where there was 
an excess of soda.—Indian Agriculturist. 

ACCORDING to a contemporary, aninteresting econ- 
omic fact is brought to light in a consular report for 
last year on the trade of Frankfort-on-Main, in 
Germany, and that is, that the town obtains its 
supply of patchouli oil from the Indian plant, which 
must apparently be imported from this country in 
large quantities. Consul-General C. Oppenheimer, 
writing on the subject, says that the stock of pateh- 
ouli oil is so reduced, that a further increase of 
price will be unavoidable if the import from India 
of plants does not soon cover the deficiency. The 
principal difficulty, however, he adds, appears to be 
in the shipping of the same, as the captains of 
steamers object to taking them on board on account 
of their penetrating odour. We are, however, doubt- 
ful whether the plant said to be imported from India 
is really the Indian-grown plant. There are, it is 
true, several species of the plant which yields the 
Patchouli perfume to be found in India, as for instance, 
the Plectranthus Patchouli, of Assam, and the Pagoste- 
man Patchouli, of Bombay; and both plants are also 
grown in many places in Bengal, but they are not 
cultivated commercially. A good deal of the Assam 
product used to find its way to Calcutta in former 
years, but this almost entirely the Penang and Singa- 
pore products which now occupy the Calcutta and 
other markets, and we fancy that it is the latter 
which is again exported from here to Germany, and 
not the true Indian plant.—Jndian Agriculturist. 

LeEAvses.—Enquirers into the physiological functions 
of the leaves of plants in relation to their bearing 
upon the animal economy have recorded, as the result 
of their researches that aquatic plants surpass all 
ethers in their power of decomposing carbonic acid, 
and by this function rendering malarious districts 
more fit for animal existence. That the knowledge 
of this important fact should not have been exten- 
sively utilized in practice, is one of the mysteries of 
the age, for it was clearly demonstrated years ago 
by such eminent scientists as Ellis, De Saussure, 
Daubeny, and others. But a change is at hand, for 
we learn from the Planters’ Gazette (London) that 
a Dr: Brandes, a physician at Hitzackes, Hanover, 
has written an article in a German medical paper in 
which he demonstrates the valuable anti-malarial pro- 
perties of the Anarcharis alsinastrum, a water-plant 
which has hitherto been regarded as an unmitigated 
plague, choking up rivers, and altogether useless. Dr. 
Brandes has remarked that in the district where he 
lives, and where malaria and diarrhoa yearly appeared 
in 4 sporadic or epidemic form, these diseases have 
gradually decreased since the Anarcharis alsinastrum 
began to infest the neighbouring rivers and marshes 


and since four years, haye totally disappeared. The | 


abovenamed water-plant nourishes itself on decayed 
vegetable matter, and grows with incredible rapidity. 
It thus destroys the germs which produce malaria 
and diarrhoea; and besides, its presence obliges the 
frequent cleansing of standing waters, a measure 
beneficial to health. Dr. Brandes, therefore, proposes 
that the experiment should be tried of planting the 
Anarcharis alsinastrum %™ marshy districts. It is also 
useful in protecting the young of fish, and affords 
an excellent dung. The plant came originally from 
Oanada, whence it was brought to England, and 
thence to Germany about 1840. In North Germany it 
rapidly spread far and wide, and this year appears 
in all parts in unusual luxuriance. This knowledge 
will, we trust, induce the Government of India to 
take measures to ascertain, by experiment, whether 
the hundreds of species of aquatic plants that abound 
in India possess any special anti-malarial properties. 
Malaria, as we know, is one of the curses of this 
country, and any measure likely to render the malari- 
ous districts of India less injurious to life, ought not 
to be left untried.—Zndian Agriculturist. 

Kora.—At a time when the West Indian planters 
are casting about for new industries to recoup the 
losses sustained by the enormous decline in the value 
of sugar, it is of the utmost importance that they 
should not be misled—that in seeking to improve 
their position they should not find themselves, at no 
distant date going from bad to worse. The contro- 
versy on the kola nut, therefore, which is taking 
place between Sir Augustus Adderley, Mr. Thomas 
Obristy, Mr. Lascelles Scott, and Mr. D. Morris, 
of Kew, is likely to be of real advantage to the 
Colonies. If what Mr. Lascelles Scott says be true— 
namely, that the French and German Governments 
are introducing kola into their military dietaries, 
and that in this country several large contract orders 
cannot yet be filled, owing to insufficieney of supply 
—we are very glad to hear it. An inereased de- 
mand will doubtless serve to enhance the price, and 
then we may expect regular imports of the article 
into this country. The merits of kola nuts have been 
known for the last 100 years, and it is nonsense to 
suppose that the West Indian planters would be so 
blind ‘to their own interests as to positively refuse 
to supply a profitable market, either on this side or 
in America. The fact is, not a few of those who 
have gone in for the cultivation of kola, especially 
in Jamaica, have bitten their fingers over this pro- 
duct, and it is mot surprising that they should 
refuse to take it up again until it has been conclusively 
proved that there is a growing and profitable demand 
for it. Shipments have been made to this country 
which really left nothing for the grower after paying 
expenses, and in some instances the prices realised 
were not sufficient to pay these. Such being the 
case, Mr. Morris is perfectly justified in stating that 
the kola nut is purely in the experimental and specul- 
ative stage, and it must be frankly admitted that 
speculative cultivation is: not what should be recom- 
mended to the West Indies at the present time in 
order to benefit them. Does Sir Augustus Adderley, 
we wonder, know that kola trees take from five to 
seven years to come into bearing, and can he under- 
take to say what will be the price of kola in 1896? 
All that Mr. Morris contends for is that, if there 
is a fair and legitimate demand for kola, it can be 
supplied from Jamaica and elsewhere from trees 
already established. He admits all and everything as 
regards the merits of the nut, and it is worthy of 
remark that, in his annual reporton Jamaica for 1882— 
two years before Mr. Christy took up the chocolate- 
from-kola idea—the late Director of the Jamaica 
Botanical Department reported as follows :—“ Kola 
nut,—This tree, which has lately attracted consider- 
able attention, is common in many parts of the island 
(Jamaica) under the name of Byssi, and seeds can 
be obtained in quantity if required for commercial 
purposes. .... These nuts are likely to take their’ 
place in the market as furnishing a nutritive and 
stimulant beverage .... and there is a probability 
that a chocolate prepared from them will more readily 
agree with delicate stomachs.’—Colonies and 


India, -—— 
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THE CHEAPNESS OF QUININE AND THE 
OPIUM TRAFFIC. 
(Prom ow Special Correspondent.) 

The following letter which I have addressed to 
the Secretary of a well-known London Society 
carries its own explanation. It is on a subject 
in which I bave long been iuterested, and with 
a large sale of quinine (50,000 ounces) in the City 
the other day at 1s 4d the ounce, there is im- 


menge need that the virtues as well as the cheap- | 


ness of this valuable febrifuge and tonic should 
‘be made known to the masses, and especially in 
he quarters I have pointed out :— 

Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 

12th October 1887, 

The Secretary tothe Society for the Suppression of 

the Opium ‘Trade, 
(Rey. I’, Storrs ‘Turner, 8. A.,) 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, 8. W. 

Sir,—I venture to address you ona subject which, 
though not directly connected with the suppression of 
the opium trade, has nevertheless in some respects a 
very considerable bearing on the objects which all 
members of your Society must have at heart. ‘lo make 
myself clear, I would begin by referring to the re- 
lation which exists between the desire for, and consump- 
tion of opium among any people and the more or less 
prevalence of malarial or other fever of a low depress- 
ing type, : 

In many of the low-lying districts of Ohina, I believe, 
this is especially the case. My own observation has 
been confined to a visit paid to the neighbourhood of 
Canton ; but I think sufficient may be gathered from 
the accounts of travellers and the experience of resid- 
ents in Ohina to show that the craving for opium in the 
first instance, in many parts,is due to the prevalence 
of a low type of fever. The same thing has been realized 
for some years back in more than one district in 
England. 

It appears to be indisputable that the consumption of 
opium, in the form of laudanum especially, bas been 
very large inthe Fen districts of Cambridge and Lin- 
colnshire and along the bauks of the Thames, more 
particularly about Seen These are just the situ- 
ations where a malarial or depressing type of fever 
might bé supposed to prevail. In the London Spectator 
of July 5th, 1879, it was stated by the editors: “We 
have reason to believe thatin parts of England, atall 
events, laudanumis mnch drunk by women instead of 
alcohol... Weare atraid to state the quantity of 
landanum which one wholesale chemist informed as 
he sent annually to his Lincoloshire customers.” 

This remark elicited a letter to the editors which 
appeared in their succeeding issue and from which I 
quote as follows :— 

**T am a country chemist, of the lower grade, one of 
four (of whom am not the chief) in two contiguous 
villages, which together have not more than 4,500 in- 
habitants. I sell, as nearly asI can judge, about two 
gallons of laudanum per month, solely by retail; be- 
sides, say, Some l6or 20 0z. of opium itself. Most of 
this is sold to women of the poorer class who must 
ach themselves seriously inmany ways to purchase 

is luxury. Most of themare evidently ashamed of 
their habit of opium-eating, or laudanum taking, ag 
the case may be, but some quite otherwise. Many will 
consume an ounce of opium every week, and some con- 
siderably more. One man I know who will take at a 
dose twenty grains of muriate of morphia,—and this 
dose, I believe, he has occasionally swallowed twice 
in one day. 

“These are facts, As to the explanation of them, 
Tam hardly prepared to speak of that. The ‘crave,’ 
(your word, sir,) I believe to be a natural one, at 
least in these parts. How first induced, if induced at 
all, [know not. It is apparently partly of a physical, 
partly of a moral origin, Women of low vitality, and 
poor spirit seem mostly subject to it, Opium is their 
refuge from the dumps! In fact, as yon suppose, it 
supplies to them the place of alcoholic liquors. May 
I conclude with a question? Is the trade in this 
drug an immoral one ?—I am, sir, &o., &c., 

A LincoLnsuin Drvysaisr. 


Now I think it would be found that as respects 
the Fen districts of Lincolnshire and Cambridge and 
the neighbourhood of Gravesend, the craving which 
has resulted in a large consumption of opium in one 
form or other, has had its origin in locat cliinatic 
causes, although the practice may have now grown 
far beyond the necessities of the case. And the same 
may probably be said of the low-lying marshy districts 
of China. 

My object in dwelling on these circumstances is to 
call your attention to the important bearing which 
a well-known, and now comparatively cheap, drug, 
namely, sulphate of quinine, (or even the cheaper and 
inferior alkaloids extracted from the cinchona bark) 
should have on the original causes (as I deem them) 
for this craving for laudanum or opium, and more 
especially on the influence of quinine in removing the 
craving for what may become the very injurious and 
dangerous practice of opium-eating or smoking, or of 
laudanum drinking’, 

My attention was first directed to this point bya 
certain curious experience related by my friend, Mr. 
Archibald Cojquhoun, in his work “ Across Ohrysé,’’ 
I have not the book before me as I write, but 
I think my relation of the facts recorded wiil be 
found generally very nearly correct. Mr. Oolquhoun 
found, in passing up the river beyond Canton on 
his way across Southern China to Burmah, that 
at several Mandarins’ barriers on the river, where 
a levy on all travellers and especially traders—a re- 
gular ‘‘squeeze”’—was made, that, when offering gifts 
to the chief official in order to minimize the delay 
and expense, more store was laid by a few grains 
of quinine than by his most polished and attractive 
Birmingham goods. More than once Mr. Colquhoun 
was asked by the mandarin if he had any cure for 
the taste of the black smoke poison (opium) and, on his 
replying in the negative, the second question would 
at once be “ Have you any quinine ?’’—showing that 
the Chinese, even in these remote inland districts, 
fully realized the efficacy of quinine in superseding 
the ueed for opium and possibly in curing the taste 
and desire for it. 

So much is this known that American Missionaries re- 
turning from furlough, often bring back packages of 
quinine pills for the use of their converts and poor 
people generally in China, knowing well that 
nothing is more appreciated or more valuable for 
securing health. 

I have said enough, I hope, to show the importance 
of quinine as a health-giving substitute for, if not 
remedy and preventative of the taste for opium. 
Wherever fever prevails, there can be no better pro- 
phylactic aud tonic than quinine, and where, unfor- 
tunately, the taste for deleterious drugs, such as 
opium and laudanom, prevails, it would appear to 
be very important to treat patients with quinine, 
or to make known how much superior sulphate of 
quinine, oreven the inferior alkaloids from cinchona 
bark are toopium in any form, for alleviating the 
evil consequences of malaria and fever depression 
and for restoring tone and health. 

You will now beyin to understand, sir, wherein I 
would ask the aid of your Society. Only a few years 
back, it would have been of little use in this way to 
recommend quinine orcinchona alkaloids to the atten- 
tion of poor people, its cost being almost prohibitory 
for use save in special peepee But the experi- 
ment begun in 1861 by Mr. Olements Markham (under 
the auspices of the Indian Government) in introduc- 
ing the cultivation of cinchona plants from America 
on the hills of India and Ceylon, has produced a 
great revolution in the market, increasing the pro- 
duction of bark, especially from Ceylon which sends 
to London as much as all the rest of the world, 
(India, Java and South America), so that the price of 
Howard’s sulphate of quinine in place of being 10s 
to 15s per ounce and sometimes even 18s per oz. is 
now down to about 2s 6d per oz.” The rapid rise of 
the trade from Ceylon may be judged from the fact 


* A large quantity of a good brand [has just been 
sold in Mincing Lane for ls 4d per o#,—J. F. 
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that whereas in 1872 only 11,547 lb of cinchona bark 
were exported, nowfrom 13 to 15 millions of lb. are 
sent to Europe every year. In passing, it may be of 
interest to your Society to recall the fact that if India 
and its British governing authorities have been 
plamed sometimes for encouraging the opium trade 
with China, to them also in great measure will be 
due the credit of supplying the world (through the 
experiment begun in 1861) with an abundant and 
cheap supply of the very best antidote, in a prophy- 
lactic and tonic of the highest value to the Chinese, 
as to all others living in feverish or malarious dis- 
tricts. 

But, although the wholesale price of this invaluable 
drug (quinine) has been so greatly reduced, it is much 
to be teared that being a drug, its value to the house- 
hold is little known, while throughout the country 
generally, there is no knowledge nor experience of the 
cheapness of quinine in retail purchases. It came out 
in evidence in an English County Court afew months 
ago that a provincial town apothecary charged, in 
prescriptions, at the rate of a penny a grain of sul- 
phate of quinine—the rate from time immemorial in 
his experience !—or the equivalent of £2 per oz., for 
what could certainly be bought wholesale at less 
than 3s. 

Again, at Vichy in Central France, the other day, 
Ifound Pelletier’s sulphate of quinine, a cheaper article 
than Howard’s, retailing for thirty francs the oz. (25 
shillings) : it had been, a short time before, 45 fr. or 13 
fr. per gramme. 

If your Society in the desire of its members to 
suppress the opium trade—and, I suppose, the undue 
and dangerous use of the drug in England, as in 
Ohina—could see its way to make known to the 
sufferers and to others inclined to copy a bad ex- 
ample, the great value and cheapness of quinine, 
much good might result. To show that we in Ceylon 
have been doing what we can, I enclose some 
extracts of writings in the Oeylon Observer and 
Tropical Agriculturist, calling the attention of the 
great London drug houses to the same subject; but, 
apart from business altogether, it would seem to be 
a true work of philanthropy to make as widely 
known as possible the present cheapness of so in= 
valuable a prophylactic and tonic as quinine, es- 
pecially in districts and countries where the people 
are addicted to the use of opium. 

Apologizing for the great length at which I have 
hurriedly brought this matter under yonr notice, 

I am, sir, yours truly, J. FERGUSON, 

Of the Ceylon Observer and Tropical Agriculturist. 


— 
NOTES ON PRODUCE. 


(From the Home and Colonial Mail, October 14th.) 


It is high time Indian and Ceylon tea importers turned 
their attention to Canada. Advices from the Domin- 
ion say that a brisk business in tea, at generally ad- 
vancing prices, is looked forward to in Oanada. It 
appears that the statistical position is strong, the im- 
ports of Japan teas this season up to the end of Sep- 
tember having amounted to over 6,000.000 lb. against 
12,000,000 lb. for the corresponding period last season. 
Early in the season comparatively few orders were 
sent to Japan, Oanadian firms believing that all they 
needed would be sent on consignment account. This 
expectation has been disappointed, and the market 
is therefore comparatively bare. During the demoral- 
ised state of the market some time agostocks in the 
hands of retailers also were allowed to fall very low, 
and hence the wholesale dealers are now feeling the 
pressure of the demand for the replenishing of retail 
stocks, 


Mr. Holborn, whose ridiculous growl against Indian 
tea we published last week, is answered in this week’s 
Grocer by the Wholesale Blended Tea Company. The 
writer says he (Mr. Holborn) flatly denies that Ohina 
tea is thinner or less pungent than Indian tea, and 
he gives an equally emphatic negative to the state- 
ment that the Chinese prepare their teas in the same 


ways as their ancestors did. But he does nothing more. 
He does not enlighten an expectant trade as to how 
the teas are made, and he sings the praises of green 
tea—an article which is of so little general use as to 
be unimportant. Its imbibition is so distinctly an ac- 
quired taste that not one in ten thousand will take 
to it who has not previously made its acquaintance in 
China; and although ‘herbal pungeney and natural 
fragrance ” are beauties which one appreciates highly 
(on paper), one greatly prefers an article which no 
education is required to appreciate. But, shrouded 
in the words of the Standard article, Mr. Holborn 
sees and fears the “stubborn unlaid ghost” of adul- 
teration ; and although the ‘odious feature” is not 
mentioned, although it is not even suggested, he feels 
that China tea has lost its prestige primarily on 
that account, and that the mention of its departed 
glory entails a reference to “the muddy vesture 
of its decay.” We will not ask Mr. Holborn to go 
back to 1874—we will ask him only to recall to 
mind the close of the year 1879, and the opening 
months of 1880, when there was nigh a famine of 
common congou, and when it commanded almost 
any price on the London market; when week after 
week saw a continual rise, until the news was sent that 
10,000,000 1b. of low-priced tea had been shipped from 
Ohina to meet the demand; and when, on the arrival 
of the shipments, parcel after parcel was seized and 
condemned by the Oustoms authorities, and when, be- 
sides that, tens of thousands of pounds were conveyed 
to the Nore and pitched wholesale overboard into the 
sea, We will ask him also to recall to mind the po- 
sition of green tea for months—we had almost said for 
years—afterwards when it was knocking about from 
hand to hand, and pillar to postat from 3d to 1s 6d per 
lb., and when for months it was a complete drug on the 
market. Let him recallto his memory these facts 
(for facts they are), and let him place them be- 
side his remarks on the bloom on Shanghai black leafs, 
and onthe natural fragrance of green teas; let him 
present the two, side by side, to his friends in Derby or 
Nottingham, or wherever they may be, and then let 
him say where prejudice comes in, and where prejudice 
is justified. Let him,if he can, also quotea single in- 
stance in which a single package of Indian tea hasbeen 
condemned by the authorities, and let him then,if he can, 
find a justification. “Prejudice! by the fool !” indeed; let 
‘tis only a fool who would refuse to be prejudiced against 
the dishonest and fraudulent tricks which many of the 
China tea producers still attempt to carry on. 


es 
“CHILDLIKE AND BLAND.” 


Signed “ Haro,” a letter appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Tuesday, which, if not written by an im- 
porter of Ohina tea who wants to move off some of his 
stock upon easy terms, is, we should imagine, the 
work of a guileless being, too good for contact with the 
dust of cities. ‘‘ Haro,” filled with emotion on reading 
an article on Indian tea inthe Pall Mall Gazette, says :— 
“‘T have just read your interesting article on Indian 
tea, but ugly rumours are springing up about the un- 
wholesomeness of this new beverage when not sufficiently 
mixed with the innocuous Ohina leaf, and itis said by 
many tea drinkers to beso full of tannin as to produce 
severe indigestion and other more serious ailments, so 
that the use of it is coming under the notice and 
censure of the faculty, the curious creamy scum which 
appears on some of these teas when allowed to stand 
without milk a little time indicating the deleterious 
tannic properties it contains. The Russians who are 
looked upon as being the best judges of tea in the 
world, will have none of it, and quite a scare was 
raised in Moscow a year or two ago when this loathesome 
creamy appearance was said to have been noticed in 
one of their choice teas imported from China, but it 
was found to be a groundless alarm. The dislike, 
however, to anything of an Indian flavour or character 
still remains, and is stronger than ever in that country. 
The Ohinese look uponit as rank and poisonous.” How 
childlike and bland! It almost suggests the feeding. 
bottle. “Rumours are springing up.” One had 
thought that these rumours were very old and rankand 
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had been hoed up for some years. ‘So full of tannin ” 
and the “creamy scum.” We fancy we’ve heard this 
before “ Haro,” } 

‘“The Chinese,” says ‘ Haro,” “ look upon it (Indian 
tea) as rank and poisonous.” This would delight Mr. 
Holborn. They are not likely to love it much more as 
time progresses. : 

The following reply to “Haro” appeared in tho 
Pall Mall Gazette of yesterday, and is to the 
point :—One who has seen tea made in Ohina and 
India, and who has rolled it with his own hands, 
writes :—Your correspondent who writes under this 
heading in your issue of the 10th instant has cert- 
ainly succeeded in collecting together as many 
errors as the space occupied by his letter will admit. 
(1) The rumours he alludes to as now “ springing up” 
are already ancient history, They had vogue for just 
so long as it took people of limited intelligence to dis- 
cover that Indian tea being stronger than China tea, 
less of the former should be used than of the latter 
for a given number of cups of tea, Hence one of the 
merits of Indian tea, its economy, had to be made 
manifest to some people through the fool’s course— 
experience. (2) The “curious creamy scum” does 
not ‘indicate the deleterious tannic properties it 
contains ;” being counted to it for righteousness by all 
connoisseurs, and a sure test that the leaves from 
which is obtained this creamy appearance are genuine 
Indian tea leaves, unmixed with Chinese rubbish. 
3) To make the Russian taste—for tea—a criterion 
or Englishmen is more than amusing. And apart 
from the differences of taste, and of preparation of 
the tea forthe Russian market, Indian tea, even if 
prepared like the Ohineso tea, to suit the Russian 
taste, would still suffer under the same ban in Rus- 
sia as Manchester and Sheflield wares suffer under, 
and would excite a similar patriotic horror. (4) That 
“ the Chinese look uponit—Indian tea—as rank and 
poisonous” is most natural. They look upon thew own 
tea, as prepared for the English market, as no less; 
then how much more likely are they so to look 
upon a rival commodity which is seriously affecting 
the sale of their own poison ? The tea consumed 
by the Ohinese themselves is quite a different thing 
to the tea prepared for this market. Allow me next 
to call your correspondent’s attention to the follow- 
ing piece of information, which may edify him. China 
tea is rolled—horribile dictu!—by the dirty moist 
hands—and sometimes feet—of the Ohinese peasantry, 
Indian tea isnow rolled entirely by extremely clean 
machinery, is “ fired’? by machinery, and is sorted 
through brass-wired sieves instead of each leaf being 
picked over by more or less unclean fingers, as in 
China. Thus Indian tea is subjected in the process 
of manufacture to the minimum, and Chinese tea to 
the maximum, amount of fingering and handling, 
Those two pictures should, perliaps, ond this reply, 
but I do not like closing without a reference to the 
old saw thatthe proof of the pudding lies in the 
eating. Teas sold in England as “ Indian teas’’ 
are too frequently not pure Indian teas ; but it is an 
acknowledged facet that the individual English man 
or woman who has eyer consumed a pound of really 
decent Indian tea (in speaking of Indian tea [, of 
course, include Oeylon tea), and has ever again 
bought Chinese tea from choice, is yet to be dis- 
covered. 

“Tea Taster’? writes:—The British public have 
been so long enamoured of Chinese tea by their con- 
stant use of it that they have failed quickly to detect 
the grent superiority of Indian tea. But the fact 
really lies in a nutshell. Young gardens, virgin soil, 
as good, and in many districts a better climate, an 
intelligent administration, with the assistance of the 
best machinery procurable, making use of indigenous 
plants from both countries, crossed and recrossed so 
as to get the best adaptation to the different environ- 
ments, have produced teas which the older tea trade 
—hamely, China—cannot equal. This for years past has 
been admitted by all impartial tea-tasters, Hence the 
fact that the finest Indian teas have fetched from 3s 
to fs per |b. in bond, whilst the finest China teas 
have not exceeded 2s 6d per lb, in bond, The practi- 
cal adaptation of this fact has boen left to the most 


intelligent distributors, who deal directly with the 
public. ‘hey realised, and the public soon learned 
from them, that the so-called deleterious tannic pro- 
perties simply meant they were getting a better and 
more powerful property. To put it accurately, one 
spoonful of Indian tea is equal to two spoonfuls of 
Ohinese tea, so we find that Indian tea has become 
rapidly popular, That some consumers prefer light 
and old wines to thickand fruity is of no significance 
as far as the intrinsic merits of either are concerned, 
But tea being really a daily food of the multitude, 
their significant use of Indian tea wherever given to 
them by the distributor speaks volumes in its favour, 
“Taro” states the Russians are the biggest tea drink- 
ers in the world. Is he not mistaken? I from a 
large personal experience should say the Irish are, 
and what do the Irish drink?—why, quite three- 
fourths Indian tea. They were the first to see its 
great value, and have since given it their enthusi- 
astic support. In Ireland the popular price is 3s 
per lb, duty paid, while ia England, staunchly stick- 
ing to the Ohinese growths, it is 2s per lb. duty paid. 
—H. § C. Mail, Oct. 14th. 


soe ee 


Apiuntum T'pravsont, Moore.—The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of Oct. 15th has a full-page engraving of 
this fern, with the following description:— This singu- 
lar Fern (see fig. 96) was named after the late Mr. Fer- 
guson, of Colombo, Ceylon, who found it as a chance 
seedling in his conservatory, and who sent it to Kew 
in 1885. Considerable variety of opinion was the 
result of the find, but the late Mr. Moore, while 
declining to adopt any of these, thought the plant 
showed affinity to Adiantum Capillus-veneris, but 
whether a hybrid, or the product of evolution, he 
was not certain. Mr, J.G. Baker thinks it is merely 
a giant form of Adiantum Capillus-veneris, The 
plant at Kew, from which our figure was taken, has 
stiffly erect fronds, 9 inches in length, exclusive 
of the stipes, and about 7 inches in breadth across 
the base. It makes a very handsome specimen. 
The unusual length of the pedicels gives the frond 
a rather spare and open appesrance; and the leafy 
portion sometimes runs together towards the end 
of the pinne, giving it a crested appearance. For 
a full description of the plant, see Gardener's’ 
Chronicle for Sept. 20th, 1884, 


Hucaryerus roR Bower OLeaAnrnc.—Boiler cleaning 
is an important subject to ajl users of steam power. 
The extract from the leaves of tbe eucalyptus or 
blue-gum (which has recently been found so efficacious 
for the abovenamed purpose) is procured by boiling 
the leaves in a battery of boilers under a pressure of 
40 lbs. of steam. Twenty tons of. leaves are boiled 
every day, and the boilers, after constant use of two 
years, are as sound as when they came from the shop. 
Extract of eucalyptus globulus, or blue-gum, has 
been tested by Professor E. W. Hilgard, of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the University of California, 
in respect to its contents of tannin, its taste being 
highly astringent. It was found that a standardised 
tannin solution would precipitate 337 per cent only 
of tannin; that beyond these limits either tannin or 
gelatine solution would produce a precipitate of about 
equal amount. After removing the tannin as far as 
possible by digestion with animal membrane, the acid 
reaction shown by the extract was found to be equi- 
valent to only ‘127 per cent of sulphuric acid, an 
amount so small that it is doubtful whether the 
cleansing action upon boilers can be attributed to acid 
solution. In most instances scale will be lessened 
during the first application; but in others, where the 
scale is hard, it does not begin to move for six weeks 
or more, The extract does notact suddenly on the scale, 
but on close observation good results will be immedi- 
ately seen, The liquid may be put in through the 
manhole, feed pipe, safety valve, condenser, or hot- 
well, After it is put in no new scale will form, and 
the iron will cease to rust.—Jndia-Rubiey and Gutle 
Percha Journal, 
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Two New VxcErTasteE Perrumes are said to 
have lately become articles of commerce, On of 
these is a kind of «zylopia from the province of 
Chirigui in Costa Rica. The odour closely resembles 
that of Canaga odorata, and the flowers are now 
used, like those of that plant, in the manufacture 
of ylang-ylang. The other is named ouco, and is 
the highly odoriferous blossom of a kind of acacia- 
tree which is found in Central Africa, and which 
Serpa Pinto was the first to describe. The ouco 
flowers are brought down the Cubadgin river for 
sale; they cover the trees on which they grow with 
such profusion that they fill the atmosphere with 
the overpowering richness of their scent.—Chemist 
and Druggist. 

Frontier Tra, Trape.—From an official return 


it appears that the quantity of foreign tea exported 
across the Punjab frontier to central Asia in the 


year 1886-87 was very largely in excess of that of | 


Indian tea exported. The respective figures were 
Indian tea, 11,352 maunds, valued at R4,41,696, and 
foreign tea 17,401 maunds, valued at R13,70,920. 
Another fact worthy of notice is that, while the 
quantity of Indian. tea exported in 1885-86 was 
only 6,070 maunds, its value was R4,73,535, 
while that of the larger quantity exported last 
year was only R4,41,696.—Fioneer, Oct. 26th. [It 
is curious that while Indian tea is.so rapidly super- 
seding China io the British market China is still 
largely preferred to British in Oentral Asia. .Habit 
and acquired tasté are not easily changed, espe- 
cially amongst orientals.—Ep.] 


CincHOoNA PLANTATIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS.—In 
its last issue the O., P., & D. Reporter devotes a 
note to these remarkable plantations, the existence 
of which, we venture to say, will be a revelaticn 
to persons outside the O., P., & D. office. Itseems 
that the plantations belong to the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and are shortly to be put up for sale, The 
0. P., G D. should give some particulars about. the 
spot where the plantations are situated. Are they 
to be found on the highlands encircling the Zuider 
Zee, or, perhaps, on the Alpine ranges which 
frown upon the city of Rotterdam’? We always 
imagined that cinchona would only grow at an 
altitude of severalthousand feet; perhaps the 0,, P., 
d D. will point out where that elevation is to be 
found in the Netherlands.—Chemist and Drugyist. 
[The Java plantations were of course meant,— 
Ep.] 


Tur DurcH Cocoa Inpustry.—There are about ten 
chocolate and cocoa manufacturers in Holland, 
whose yearly requirements of cocoa beans may be 
estimated at 3,000 tons in round figures, principally 
of the Guayaquil, Caracas, and Domingo kinds. 
They mostly manufacture cocoa preparations, knowu 
by the name of soluble cocoa, cocoatine, and cocoa. 
powder—viz., the roasted and powdered cocoa beans, 
deprived of most of their natural fat, and the 
cocoa butter, whichis used as a valuable ingredient 
by manufacturers of chocolate, cocoa sweetmeats, 
and also for pharmaceutieal purposes. The oldest 
of the Dutch cocoa works was founded ona small 
scale more than a century ago, and most of the 
other works have existed from forty to sixty years, 
but all of them remained insignificant until the 
before-named powdered preparations found their 
way to foreign countries, especially England and 
Germany, where certain Dutch brands of powdered 
cocoa have been very well received and enjoy a 
large sale. There are people who supposed that 
the superiority of Dutch cocoa powder is to be 
attributed to a peculiar mode of manufacture 
different from the methods followed in other countries. 
The idea to extract the fat from the roasted cocon 


the flavour of these 


beans and to sell the powder is said to haye 
originated in the brain of a Dutch chocolate-maker . 
about 1830.—Chemist and Druggist. 


Tur TRADE oF Formosa.: Exports.—There are three 
distinct products exported in native and foreign — 
bottoms under the name of hemp. Besides hemp — 
proper, which grows on the plains, China grass is found 
in the hilly districts some three or four days’ journey. 
from the port; but the preparation of it is too crude 
to suit foreign markets, to fit it for which the employ- 
ment on the spot of machinery would seem to be abso- 
lutely necessary. Large quantities are exported by junk 
to the mainland, and it is much used in the making of 
cordage. The leaves of the pineapple yield a very fine 
silky fibre, which is known as “ pineapple thread,” from 
which a kind of grass cloth is made. The price is 
heavy, from 18 dols. 24 cents per picul; and the 
supply is at present small, but capable of increase. 
The pineapple grows in abundance on the low hills, 
about eight or ten miles from Takow; and the 
thread is sent to the mainland for manufacture. A 
coarse kind of cloth is manufactured in the island 
from a grass said to resemble rhea, It is not exported. 
Indigo. was largely grown in the island, but for 
some years the export has been small. As the cultiy- 
ation of sugar increases that of indigo diminishes, — 
and now barely sufficient for local use is produced. 
The indigo isso roughly prepared, aud so mixed with - 
mud and sand, that it is found useless to send it to 
foreign countries,x—Overland Mail. 


Sypupr Ornancus Grown IN Crynon.—It isi 
a curious coincidence that just as we had taken 
notes for an article on a paper by Dr. Bonavia'' 
on the citron tribe, and the prospectus of an 
exhaustive illustrated monograph which he is about 
to publish, we ‘should receive from Dr. Stork a. 
basket of splendid fruit, described as ‘ Sylhet 
oranges from imported grafts, grown at Comillah — 
estate, Henaratgoda.” The baggy-skinned Sylhet 
oranges are well-known in the Calcutta market, . 
where their colour, like that of oranges everywhere; 
except in Ceylon, is orange-yellow and not green © 
as most of ours are. Dr. Bonavia, however, took 
some of our green oranges to India and kept them 
for several weeks until they became yellow, when ~ 
they were pronounced excellent. The truth is that 
most of our oranges are pulled green to prevent — 
their being stolen, although it is a fact, we believe, _ 
that insects sometimes attack oranges allowed to | 
grow yellow on the trees. 
fruits sent by Dr. Stork haye the true orange 
colour, while others are green and green tinged 
with yellow. The fruit seems to us to be larger 
and more juicy than those we saw in Calcutta, | 
with the skin more tightly fitting the pulp. In 
form, internal structure and taste, they closely re- 
semble what we, in Ceylon, cali ‘‘ mandarin” 
oranges, the jamanaran of the Sinhalese; but the 
skin of the Ceylon-grown Sylhets does not possess 


Some of the beautiful - 


the same amount of yolatile, aromatic oil as our 


so-called ‘‘ mandarin.” The fruit looks beautiful, 
and the taste is delicious, and by this introduction 
and others Dr. Stork has conferred a benefit on 
Ceylon which ought to be duly appreciated. The 
Sylhet orange would, we should think, do well in 
our mountain regions. 

Morr Synuzt OrAncus.—A correspondent writes: 
—*]T read in the Observer about some oranges 
sent to you from Henaratgoda, Will you try 
oranges and mandarins. 
They are from trees planted by the late Sir 
Richard Morgan round the bungalow at Moone- 
male estate, ai Hanwella.” The oranges, which are 
very fine, are precisely similar to those grown by. 
Dr. Stork, and we have very little doubt the history | 
of the Hanwella trees will be found to be thatas 
grafted plants they were sent to Sir Richard Morgan, ~ 
by Dr. Stork, when the latter served in Bengal, 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 
7th November 1887, 

The weather is all that can be desired either 
for tea flushing or planting. It is pretty much of 
a model N.-H.; only it is §.-W. so often that one 
hardly knows to which monsoon the credit is really 
due. Everything seems to be growing well, 
especially cinchona, which at date is simply dis- 
gustingly vigorous. Now that the unit of quinine 
has only got 1#d to fall, the end cannot be very 
far off. If the world is to trade in cinchona at 
all, and if the tendency is still to be downward, 
bark will require to become a deal more sensitive than 
ithas been. It won’t do to have telegrams out tell- 
ing us that there has been a fall of 4d or 
d in the unit of quinine: the market will 

ave to be receeding in thirty-seconds, and 
advancing in sixty-fourths, if the growers are to 
be kept in any heart of hope at all, and the 
game to continue. To my mind the most hopeless 
feature in connection with the future of quinine 
is the magnanimous action on the part of the 
Colombo analysts of reducing the cost of analysis 
to about a half. When it has come to that—well 
if it does not look like rats walking out of a 
sinking ship I don’t know. I would not like to 
seom to appear ungrateful for the relief afforded ; 
what distresses me is the utter blankness of the 
horizon which must have induced to such a step. 
There has been no preparing of the public mind; 
we have seon bark recede bit by bit, and quinine 
follow suit; but a plunge from R20 to R10°50 is 
simply heroic. When the history of the romance 
of cinchona culture in Ceylon comes to be written, 
the action of the Colombo analysts should make a 
brilliant page. 

Cacao is opening up, but the crop to be gathered, 
while fair in some places, is said to be very short 
in others. The trees are, however, in good heart 
and looking very healthy. 

What coffee crop there is in the lower districts 


is not going to close quite so soon as seemed at 


first. Eyen with the favourable weather we have 
been enjoying there is a good deal of hanging 
back, There have been neither rush nor push, 
nothing in fact to disturb in any way the digni- 
fied leisure and easy style of working, which is 
s0 much enjoyed by the Tamil labourer and so 
well suits him, Husk coffee, which at the opening 
of the season was keenly competed for by the 
enterprising Moorman, is now allowed to languish 
somewhat, and the extraordinary tales of money 
dropped in early sales circulate and grow, and 
choke off the timid. PrprERcorn. 


+ 


PADDY CULTIVATION, 


ACCORDING TO IMPROVED MET HODS—TRANSPLANTATION— 
MANURING—PADDY CULTIVATION IN THE NORTH-WEST- 
ERN PROVINCR—THE SUPREME COURT ON PADDY CULTIY- 
ATION—AN AGREEMENT TO CULTIVATE PADDY LANDS ON 
ANDA SHOULD BE NOTARIALLY FXECUTE®, 

The subjectof paddy cultivation is one that may 
7 eh be be said to have been well threshed out. 
It will beadmitted thatit is as risky an industry as 
the culture of anyother product whichis exposed to 
the ravages of pest and other direful influences. Tho 
cultivation being mainly dependent on the supply of 
water, in districts where there are no tanks orrivers to 


» afford means of irrigation, the cultivation must necess- 


arily depend on the rainfall, and the hardships pro- 
duotive of a drought cannot be overestimated. Sup- 
posing the conditions are favourable and there is a 
sufficient water supply to raise a crop, there is another 
difficulty—one as insurmountable as the other—to con- 
tend against, namely, the failure of crop fromthe at- 
tack of flies. This overcome, the fortunate cultivator 
nerf safely expect te reap the result of his industry 
a She Of course where from want of water, the 


cultivator contents himself with what is known asthe 
dry process of cultivation,and amongst the natives as 
kekulan, the risk he runs is perhaps greater, for if 
there is an utter absence of rain, the crop willbe dam- 
aged by drought, or if the monsoonish rain sots ia, it 
will be destroyed by the superabundance of water. The 
position of the goiya is certainly very trying. Under 
these circumstances however much one may deprecate 
the conservatism of theordinary native cultivator for 
not improving his ways in conformity with modern in- 
stances, the difficulties which attend the cultivation of 
his staple food are such as tomake the most enthusiastic 
supporter of the improved methods chary of undertak- 
ing to cultivate his paddy land in accordance therewith. 

The transplanting of the paddy plant from a nur- 
sery into a field is not a novel practice. It dates back to 
a remote period: but it is novel to the extent that while in 
the past transplanting was resorted to only in case of 
supplying vacancies in the growing crop of a field, after 
the weeds were rooted out, the new method, presumably 
unattempted before, recommends the transplantation 
of a whole field from a nursery prepared for the pur- 
pose, which not only saves the hitherto unwarrant- 
able wastage of seed paddy, but increases the yield 
to a surprisingly large extent. 

The experiments initiated by Mr. Green with im- 
proved appliances and according to the new method 
have been attended with the success they are desery- 
ing of that is ina limited area, but whether they can 
be tried with equal success on a larger scale withont in 
the majority of cases with serious loss to the experiment- 
alist is a question which admits of much discussion. 
So far as the new ploughs are concerned tho objec- 
tion raised by the native cultivator to use them is 
on the score of expense which their purchase would 
entail, and that their cattle cannot draw them. 
This is an objection which might be got over atter 
the lapse of time, but, the recommendation of trans- 
planting paddy land from a prepared nursery is one 
that will take a longer time to commend itself to the 
native goiya. 

With reference to the statement by a Galle corres- 
pondeut in one of your impressions, that cattle manure 
is used in the North-Western Province in the cultiv- 
ation of paddy, it is necessary to say that it is not 
correct. Cattle or any manure has never been used, 
and the cultivator urges as his reason for this abstention 
that if once they introduce manureinto their fields, 
it will bave to be continued, and in the course of 
time it will form an indispensable ingre tient, not to 
speak of the expense its use would entail. 

According to the practice which obtains in the North- 
Western Province, and which is toa great extent 
in accordance with that which prevails in other parts 
of the island, a landowner gives out his ficld to be 
cultivated on anda, that is by an implied agreement 
for a share. If the owner takes no part or contri- 
butes in no way towards the cultivation, he gets as 
his share a one-fourth (karv anda) of the crop, the 
remaining three-fourths going to the cultivator. In 
case the proprietor supplies the seed paddy for sowing, 
or otherwise helps in the cultivation either by taking 
a personal part inthe operations, or by supplying the 
cattle for ploughing, he is entitled to a halt share 
of the produce or havi anda. This co-operative system 
—which has existed beyond the recollection of man— 
has worked barmoniously and well and has tended to 
the encouragement and advancement of the cultivation 
of paddy as well as other grain on chena lands and 
the pecuniary payment for labour, which is beyond 
the means of the majority of the landowners, has been 
obviated. 

However, though this system has been in existence 
for ever so mauy centuries and is as old as the in- 
dustry of paddy cultivation itself, the collective wis- 
dom of the Hon'ble the Judges of the Supreme Court 
has discovered a legal flaw inthe implied agreement 
that is entered into between the landowner avd 
his goiya by which the latter undertakes to cultivate the 
field of the former for a share. Up to this time 
the highest judicial tribunal in the land recognised 
the long established custom prevalent among the 
pative population thet such ap agreement ueod 
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not be in writing, «as under the ‘Ordinance 
No. 7 of 1840,it was not ‘‘ a bargain, contract or agrée- 
ment... for establishing any... interest affecting land ”’ 
which requires the execution of a notarial deed. (Wide 
O. R. Balapitiya No. 31,086, 7S. C.C. 71.) This de- 
cision was delivered by the full Oourt consisting of 
Fleming O.J., and Dias and Lawrie, J.J., and went 
upon the lineslaid down ina former judgment by Sir 
Edward Oreasy in which it was held~ thatan agreement 
affecting fructus industriales did not fall within the 
Ordinance above quoted. Butby a judgment of the 
Collective Court, present Burnside, C. J., and Olarence 
and Dias J. J., this decision has been set aside and 
the privilege which the cultivator as well as the 
landowner enjoyed for over the prescriptive period— 
a privilege based on custom which had immemorial 
usage for, its authority, had been taken away from 
him. The Chief Justice expressly states that the 
Court should not concern themselves in ‘ inter- 
preting the law, whether their decisions would encour- 
age or discourage agriculture, or impose hardships” and 
OlarenceJ., holds: —“ That anagreement to let land for 
cultivation in anda on the terms of the landowner re- 
ceiving a specific share of the crop is merely an agree- 
ment for a lease with the rent to be paid in kind and 
the term exceeds one month. There is nothing more to 
be said. No customcan do away with the plain and 
express effect of a statute.” While the “ concurring 
hero” though of a different opinion on a former oc- 
casion discloses the courage of his convictions by as- 
senting to the theory laid down by the majority of “my 
lords.” Although Wlarence J. 1s unable to discern 
the hardship that this iniquitous deeree will create, un- 
less, as he says, there be hardship arising out of the scale 
on which stamp duties are now fixed, those who are 
conversant with the habits and wantsof native oultiy- 
ators will not fail to appreciate and realize the incal- 
culable harm the ruling in question willdoto the cause 
of native agriculture—more especially the cultivation of 
paddy and finegrain. Aspointed out before, the majority 
of the owners of paddy Jand are actually unable and 
cannot afford to pay for labour, and sheer necessity 
gave birth and brought into existence one of the most 
beneficial systems known to grain cultivation, namely 
the co-operative or bee system. By it the man who 
is blessed with extensive acres of ancestral paddy 
and chena land derives the benefit of having them 
cultivated at scarcely any expense, while his less 
favoured brother, who has hardly any inheritance to 
boast of and depends on cultivation for his livelihood, 
gathers a rich harvest by the sweat of his brow. Thus 
it will be seen that system in its operations—“ blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes!” In addition to 
the Government by tythes and other legal imposts levied 
on grain cultivation which are sufficiently oppressive, 
it is anything but just and fair to emburden an already 
overtaxed population by the imposition of additional 
duties. The legal requirement that an agreement by 
a person to cultivate a neighbour’s land for a share 
is certainly a death blow to: anda cultivation and a 
discouragement to agriculture as time alone will doubt- 
less show and in this aspect of affairs it is devoutly 
hoped that the Legislature will before long come to 
the rescue of the unfortunate native agriculturists who 
are affected thereby and restore to them the boon 
they haye hitherto emjoyed by amending the law. 


Lag REST CRETE Tee 
CHEAP AND NASTY. 


At a recent meeting of the City Commission of 
Sewers, at the Guildhall, &.c., on Tuesday, an im- 
portant question arose with reference to the sale of 
upwards of a thousand packages of salvage tea at the 
Mart, Mincing Lane, and in regard to the powers of 
the public analyst. 

Mr. J. Voce Moore (Messrs. Moore, Brothers and Co.) 
said :—While we are assembled in this court there 
are being sold in Mincing Lane no less than 1,090 
packages of tea said to be so damaged as to be wholly 
unfit for human food. It may be asked, “How can 
this be, seeing that a Government inspector was ap- 
pointed a few years ago?” I am informed by one of 
the officers of the Oustom House that this tea was 


——— 


sound at the time of passing the Customs, but as 
salvage from fire it is in its present improper con- 
dition. I hope the indignation of respectavle mem- 
bers of the trade will be such that they will absol- 
utely refuse to paz for such stuff. I ask whether the 
attention of the medical officer of health has been 
called tothe fact. 

Mr. Oloudesley: The tea has been sold this morn- 
ing, I think for a halfpenny a pound, duty paid. 
This tea has been salved from the fire in Westbourne 
Grove. TI do net think itis likely to go into consump- 
tion. Itis merely to find out whether there is any 
market value attaching to it. 

Mr. Moore: The fact of the sale does not afiect 
the seriousness of the subject. There is nothing to 
prevent this foul stuff being circulated amongst the 
small dealers throughout the country. 

The medical officer (Dr. Sedgwick Saunders) said: 
On Friday last the secretary of the London Whole- 
sale Tea Dealers’ Association called at my rooms 
and brought mea sample of tea, which he said had 
been submerged at Plymouth, He wished me to stop 


q 
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the sale of this commodity atthe Mart today. I got . 


a sample of the tea and analysed it immediately. I 
found the tea indicated a quality which it has after 
being submerged. Instead of being the range of 
healthy tea—between 28 and 48 per cent.—this came 
out 19°3 per cent. The ash was 7 per cent. instead 
of six per cent., but the extra percentage might be 
fairly due to a little carelessness in packing. I con- - 
sulted Mr. Blake, the clerk and Mr. Baylis, the’ soli- 
citor, to ascertain what the power of a medical officer - 
of health was, I found that, unless I could go be- 
fore a magistrate and swear that the tea was unfit 
for food, it was impossible for me to interfere with 
it. I had no legal right to the sample at all, and 
I could notin any way swear that what I had was. 
a sample of the tea offered at the saleroom. This 
seems to bea different matter from that referred to 
by Mr. Moore. I thik it was in the process of re- 


drying the tea that the deterioration took place. — 


Amongst the tea were minute particles of carbonace- 
ous matter. It might have heen a wilful foreign ad- 
mixture, or simple carelessness in drying the tea. It 
is an interesting question to know how far the medi- 
cal officer might interfere in future. Unless the tea 
is absolutely sold to the detriment of the person buy- 
ing it, there seems to be no legal remedy.—H.¢ C. 
Mail, Oct. 21st. . 
—__@—__ 


CHINA AND JAPAN THA EXPORTS 1887-8. 


It will be observed from the figures we give below, 
that no important change has taken place in this 
season’s exports from China to Great Britain: 
the decrease is still about 30 millions of pounds 
and not likely to be diminished. The Hankow 
shipping season is now closed with a stock of 
about two million pounds, which will probably be 
absorbed by the demand for the north of China. 
The stock of black tea at Shanghai is about 
six million pounds, being 34 millions in excess of 
that of last year. The shipment of this will be 
spread over the next three or four months, and 
we suppose a large portion of it may be shipped 
to England. The Foochow shipping season will 
be practically over a month hence, as the re- 
ceipts aredwindling down to insignificant quantities, « 


the fortnight’s arrivals being only equal to 7,500 © 


chests against 22,000 chests the same time last 


year. The stock at Foochow is equal to 113,549 © 


chests or ten million pounds, against 134,935 
chests or 12 million pounds last year. If the 


whole of the Shanghai and Foochow stocks are — 


shipped to Great Britain during November and 
December, which is scarcely probable, the export — 


will be 106 millions of pounds, against 140 mil- _ 


lions last season. : 
Foochow with present year’s, there is little prob-. 


ability of November and December’s receipts being. 


over 25,000 chests. The deorease of 30 millions 


Comparing last year’s receipts at _ 
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of pounds in the London stock of China tea 
has apparently had no other effect on the London 
tea market, but fo enhance the value of Indian 
and Ceylon teas, especially the lower grades. 
This is of great importance to Ceylon 
planters, as indicating how easily the public 
taste has adapted itself wo the use of 
the better qualities of British made tea, 
That the decrease in the supply of China tea has 
had so little effect on the prices of this descrip- 
tion is, no doubt, chiefly owing to this and to the 
fact that the supply of Indian tea, until the begin- 
ning of next year, will be large enough to meet 
all the demands made upon it without seriously 
diminishing the stock. In the beginning of next 
year, when the usual pause in the London im- 
portations takes place, and the consumption until 
the end of Juno is, with the exception of the 
Ceylon supply, out of stock, we shall probably see 
some further improvement in prices of all teas, 
especially the lower grades of British made. The 
important question for Ceylon planters is, whether 
the decrease in the supply of China tea is permanent 
or temporary? At present judging from the fact that 
fluctuations in prices have not during recent years 
affected the export to Great Britain, we are inclined 
to the belief that the decrease is only tempor- 
ary, caused, as the Chinese maintain it was, by 
unfavourable weather during cropping time. This 
point cannot be settled however until next June and 
July. Whoever attempts to forecast the future 
course of the tea market on this year’s experience 
would make a great mistake if he omitted from 
his calculation the effect on consumption which 
the increased use of British made tea would cause— 
two pounds of this probably goes as far as three 
pounds of China tea: he may, therefore, see a de- 
crease in the deliveries, which will in some de- 
gree counteract the effect of the diminished supply 
from China.—We will postpone the further con- 
sideration of this view of the subject until we 
write again upon it. It will be noticed that 
the export to America is 10 million pounds 
deficient. This is important in so far as a sup- 
ply of Indian and Ceylon tea may be re- 
quired to make-it good. ‘The decrease can, how- 
ever, be partly met out of the stook of Formosa tea 
held at Amoy for an improvement in the American 
demand. The Chinese have, in expectation of its 
taking place, held to their stock with great per- 
tinacity. The stock of this description at Amoy 
is just double what it was at the same time last 
year. England does not take more thana million 
pounds annually from Amoy—out of a total of 18 
millions of pounds. 


Exports from Ohina and Japan to lb. 
ies England .,.1887-8 90,676,023 
2 ve a 9»  +»1886-7 120,088,784 
”» on ss » 1885-6 116,744 609 
as ” » America ...1887-8 37,786,845 
pe 9 ay »»  +1886-7 47,988,674 
” ” ” yy  +1885-6 44,171,013 
” ” » Australian 
Colonies ...1887-8 20,516,371 
” ” ay » +-1886-7 18,627,309 
” ” ” »  +1885-6 20,847,817 
» » » Oontinent 
of Europe...1887-8 12,820,667 
” FP 2 » 1886-7 8,246,613 
* 8 ts » 1885-6 8,592,331 
—_—->__—_——_- 


PETROLEUM-BORING IN JavA.—A company with a 
share capital of £12,500 has been formed at 
Dordrecht (Holland) for the working of petroleum 
springs in Java. The shares were not offered to 


the public, but have all been taken up by a few 
private capitalists, among whom is Mr. B. W. 
Blydenstein, of the wellknown London banking 
firm. Mr. A. Stoop, jun., who is now in treaty 
with the Dutch Indian Government for the con- 
cession of petroleum springs in Java, will be the 
managing director of the concern in the Dutch 
Indies.—Chemist and Druggist. 

Dry Fuoors.—The Jawa Bode is assured by a 
correspondent that the most effective way to keep the 
ground floors of dwellings and storehouses dry is, 
when building, to spread over the spot a layer of 
fine coal dust stamped compactly. A layer of sand 
of equal thickness is then laid over it, and upon that 
the floor. When so constructed, the floor will, it is 
said, always remain dry from the coal dust absorbing 
the moisture of the soil. The sand layer and hence 
the floor are secured from dampness and continue 
dry. To keep away white ants, the laying of a layer 
of coal dust under ground floors, has proved highly 
serviceable owing to the inability of these destructive 
insects to make their way through it.—Straits Times. 

Coconut On In THE SrxcHEeLtEs.—The manufacture 
of coconut oil is carried on in the Seychelle Islands 
on @ very extensive scale, A large portion of the 
oil sold .in England. as ‘‘ Mauritius’? comes from 
Seychelles... Nearly all the mills in the colony are 
of the most primitive description—a hollow tree 
trunk, a spar, an ox, and a boy with a stick, 
and the apparatus is complete, Onie or two improved 
mills were introduced some years ago, but they 
failed for two reasons—they easily got out of 
order, and ‘‘ they did their work too well.” In 
these parts the poonac is nearly as valuable as 
the oil itself; but if all the latter is extracted, 
the residue becomes almost valueless for feeding 
cattle, pigs, &c., and it was in this respect that 
the improved machinery utterly failed. Seychelles 
is the only place where the double coconut, specimens 
of which were shown at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, is to be met with, and even here there 
is only one island, that of Peaslin, where it grows 
in profusion. The nut when cut in two and pro- 
perly polished makes a first-rate and very ornamental 
bread-dish or flowerstand,—Ohemist and Druggist. 

MANUFACTURE oF OnOCOLATE IN GERMANY.—The 
chocolate manufactures of Germany have in a com- 
paratively short time attained a position of great 
lraportance in foreign markets, It is not long since 
foreign chocolate—especially Italian, French, and 
Swiss—was exclusively consumed in Germany, aud no 
slight exertion and sacrifice was required before German 
chocolate manufacturers secured recognition in their 
own country. Today a high degree of perfection has 
been reached in the manufacture of chocolate, this 
being due to the fixed determination that only a pure 
article should be sent into the market. As to the 
method of manufacture it is instructive to observe 
the various treatments which the cocoa bean has to 
undergo. Cocoa beans on shipment are as a rule shot 
into the vessels without packing of any kind, and 
are only put in sacks on arrival at European ports, 
In order to prepare the beans for use they are first 
roasted over the fire in tin drums like coffee, the 
hull cracking, and an oil having a burnt taste being 
formed as with coffee, which has the peculiar smell 
of the bean. The bean is now crisp and of light 
brown colour. The sharp taste is removed and a 
mild and bitter taste takes its place. After cooling, 
the beans are passed into an apparatus where the 
hull is separated and tha kernels broken into large 
pieces, the root germs {having been broken off. The 
whole mass falls through a sieve, the husks being blown 
away by a winnowing machine. The cocoa is now 
crusbed by rollers and made liquid by means of 
warmth (the fat of the beans melts at 30 degrees), 
and in this condition it is ground as fine as possible 
by means of a series of rollers, being finally cast in 
moulds, when it is allowed to harden. This is the 
cocoa whichis used for the making of chocolate,— 
Kuhlow's German Trade Review, 
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ASPHALT PAVEMENTS. 
To the Editor “ Oxl, Paintand Drug Reporter.” 

Sir,—What are the best compounds for making 
asphalt pavements—something which has been tested 
with good results ? R.. O. 

(The wearing surface is composed of four parts, viz : 
1. Refined asphaltum. 2. Heavy petroleum oil or the 
residuum of the same. 3. Fine sand. 4. Kine powder 
of carbonate of lime. Asphaltum is refined and brought 
to a uniform standard of purity and gravity. The 
heavy petroleum oil, which may be the residuum by 
distillation of petroleum, must be free from water, 
light oils and other objectionable impurities, of specific 
gravity 18 to 20 deg. Beaumé, and must bear a heat 
test of 250 deg. F. By melting and mixing these two 
hydrocarbons, heavy petroleum oil and asphaltum 
the matrix of the pavement, called ‘‘asphaltic cement,’, 
is obtained, which cement has a fire test of 250 deg. 
F., and at a temperature of 60 deg. F. has specific 
gravity of about 1:25. They are mixed in the following 
proportions by weight: 
Refined asphaltum......... Moolddantebpenaled. sthaness 100 parts 
Heavy petroleum oil........... sedis te stide thon ot tae 20 parts 

The pavement mixture is formed of the following 
materials, and in the proportions stated: 
Asphaltic cement from........+e.eeseeeesesela to 16 


Sand , from pape ssahcoxthapaniccadsh« deeveonpiuecite aos eveid 12 SttOIGT 
Pulverized carbonate of lime from............... 15 to 17 
Otel vances daactasavlersns ms oasis sites eepieteiats POe-BnANae 100 100 


These proportions are varied according to circum- 
stances, aS may be necessary to secure the best 
practical results. The carbonate of lime may be reduced 
or omited entirely when suitable sand can be obtained. 
In order to make the pavement uniform the proportion 
of asphalt cement must be varied according ‘to the 
quality and character of the sand.—Ep. | 


me 
- THE COCONUT. 

Since it has become known that our fair state of 
Florida is capable of great things in the growing of 
coconuts, considerable interest is taken in the subject. 
This delicious nut as a fruit but a short time 
since was brought to our shores from the tropics in 
irregular ways, much as a. luxurious delicacy. Now 
the nuts are so extensively used in various ways, 
that they have become quite an important article 
of trade, and are destined to become greater still. 

There is no vegetable growth in the great econ- 
omy of nature bearing so important a part in satis- 
fying the many wants and desires of man as the 
coconut tree and its products. It is a palatable 
and highly nutritious food and most delicious drink. 
It provides him shelter from the inclemencies of 
the weather, suitable raiment for his person, and 
its uses for necessary conveniences and fancy are 
so many as to be scarcely creditable. 

Considering the great usefulness of this tree it is 
not surprising that where grown they are so highly 
prized. They are familiarly and quite generally known 
as ‘our friend.’ Where the coconut is planted and 
grown for profit the income derived is very great, 
most gure and reliable, while the labor or expense 
of cultivation is nothing.* Once a favourable spot is 
selected in which to plant and the seed nut set in 
the ground, nature does’ all else; indeed, until the 
tree matures into bearing it must be left entirely 
and absolutely to itself. Then for generations it is 
almost a constant harvest. Some of the peculiarities 
of these trees are strange. The tree, for instance, 
is larger in diameter at eight years of age than at 
forty, or ever after. When young the tree just 
above the ground swells out to great proportion, 
sometimes over three feet in diameter, from which 
the trunk continues smaller to its feather like top. 
As it grows older the bulbis gradually absorbed and 
gradually disappears. The tree never grows perpend- 
icular, but leaning. When ripe its fruit drops to 
the ground iathe night time only.* It requires 


~ * Neither statement is correct: cultivation costs 
something and the trees respond to attention; while the 
nuts, if not plucked, will certainly fall at all hours:.—Ep, 


quantities of salt water to nourish it, which it in- 
dustriously pumps up in gallons through its queer 
looking and pipelike roots into the growing coconut, 
where, by some process and formula of nature, it is 
as by magic changed to a most exquisite and spark- 
ling drink, hence proximity tothe ocean is a necessity 
to this wonderful tree. 

It is unfortunate that this grand plant can be 
grown only in the tropics, where the people are se 
indolent and human blood is so tired, for it has 
never received proper attention and its nature and 
characteristics no study, for sloven southerners are 
content to, do things in the most primitive way, 
just as their ancestors did it ages ago, and today 
they peel or strip off the fibrous husk in which the 
nut is encased by aid of a sharpened stick, precisely 
as it was done in the good olddays of Oonfucius. 
Time, although measured by the liberal scale of 
centuries, is of small consequence to them in mak- 
ing preceptible progress and material development. 
The native is ignorant of the best conditions and 
habits of this to them inestimable product as are the 
thoughtless monkeys and uvureflecting parrots which 
inhabit the adjacent tree tops. He has ever been 
content to pluck and eat, never planting, but with 
sweet san souci puts his whole reliance on his kind 
old friend, nature, who never fails him, and who 
does his sowing by aid of the tornado and the 
hurricane, tearing up and scattering both tree and 
seed nut over the land. ‘The friendly whirlwind 
comes often enough for his planting purposes, why 
should he fret his laggard brain therefore, with tire- 
some questions of seed time, for the harvest is ever 
with him in lavishness, He lives in perpetual plenty, 
and the bountiful supplies of nature surround him. 
In favourable ‘weather the coconut tree has a suc- 
cession of crops each six weeks to gladden his heart, tickle 
his palate, and satisfy the demands of his stomach. 

After many centuries of neglect and haphazard 
growing the coconut tree has finally metin Mr. Ezra 
Osborn, of Middletown, N. J., one who is developing 
and making this plant the subject of careful study 
and investigation, Mr. Osborn is a gentleman of rare 
mental attainments, an enthusiastic worker, full of 
energy, and possessed of a large fortune, has re- 
duced the desultory fragmeuts of knowledge pertain- 
ing to the subject he could gather into system, and 
today he is the most thoroughly posted man on it 
in the world. He has learned what he could in 
communicating with tropical countries in his researches, 
planted the nut, and raised the tree in various con- 
ditions, observed and studied their development, and 
learned their habits and peculiarities. 

The popular belief has even been that there were 
several varieties of the nut. Mr. Osborn finds but 
one, and says that what appears to be differences in 
variety are but the result of influence, such as climate, 
soil, location, nourishment, &c., that so susceptible 
are they to outward things as to quickly assume an 
apparently decided individuality peculiar to itself. 
No matter where the seed nut hails from the tree 
grown from it will adapt itself to the locality where 
it stands and takes an apparent change of feature. 

Mr. Osborn found that parts of Florida below the 
27th parallel were peculiarly adapted to growing coco- 
nuts, especially on the southeast coast and on the 
adjacent keyes. He finds that locality, because of 
the quality of soil and the underlying substrata of 
lime, then together with the rare climate, is the 
best and most productive coconut growing region 
known. He found the fruit on the few bearing trees 
there to be of large size and of superior quality. 
Mr. Osborn saw wonderful possibilities of the locality, 
and at once purchased all the land he could secure 
there suited to the purpose,a nd started groves of 
coconut trees, until now he has growing over 300,000 
young trees, which is by far the most extensive scale 
on which they were ever cultivated before. His lands 
extend along the ocean for over sixty miles, thirty- 
five miles of which are young coconut trees. They 
are all planted in, the best manner for large yields, 
and all stand ‘near the restless breakers, where their 
long reaching roots can get to the salt water, and their 
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_great leaves receive a continual and abundant supply 
of ocean spray, carried into their ever thirsting 
heads by the busy trade winds constantly blowing over 
the tireless ocean there. In order to plant this vast 
forest it has required three seasons and the united 
labor of a large company of trained men. Seed nuts 
for the purpose were got in schooners from South 
America, from Trinidad anl the Spanish main. The 
labor, care, trouble, and expense attending it has been 
great, but handsome returns can be expected. The 
country thereabouts is wild and unsettled, and those 
who go there are mostly sojourners io winter from 
the inclement northern states. There they spend 
the cold months livingin tents, Winter life in trop- 
ical, part of Florida is fullof romance and pleasure. 
Oold is unknown and all the winter lovely flowers and 
luscious fruit are abundant. Game and fish are quite 
common, Oysters, crabs and other delicacies. are 
plentiful. Gigantic vegetation gives grateful shade, 
and the sweet songs of tuneful birds are a continual 
serenade, while on the seashore rare and curious shells 
are found at every step. Out door life is most 
charming; fresh pure air fills the lungs at every 
breath. It is not surprising that invalids here gain 
rapidly in health and strength, for this reason northern 
people seek this locality and here pass the winter 
in dreamy blissfulness. lec 

Every part of the coconut tree and its products 
is of value. The flowers or blossoms and roots are 
an astringent, and are extensively used as such in 
debilitating diseases.* 

The wood of the tree when young has a fibrous 
consistency, and resembles a huge rope, used then 
for spiles; in building docks and bridges it is the 
best possible material for the purpose, as it never 
rots, and it is well nigh indestructible. When older 
the wood becomes solid, very hard, and will take a 
high polish, and is then known as porcupine wood. 

He sap is by a simple process converted into a 
strong alcoholic liquor. Sugar is also made of it in 
profitable quantities, but it injures the tree and 
diminishes its bearing. 

The milk is made into cocoa wine. The stem of 
the great-leaf makes good arrows, excellent stear 
handles, and elegant canes which when broken, 
presents sharp needle like points, which can be used 
as deadly weapons in thrusting. Carrying these 
canes is prohibited by law in Ouba, where they are 
designated in the-act as dangerous weapons. The 
husk which covers the nut is composed of fibre, which 
cut transversely makes useful cleaning brush for the 
housekeeper. This same fibre is manufactured for 
the trade into matting, cloth, brushes, parchmeut, 
paper, &c. The shell of tho nut is made into cups, 
and carved into various forms and things, but is 
more largely used to adulterate spices being ground 
up for the purpose. 

The young leaves are used for food, being cooked 
they somewhat resemble cabbages. The thin fibrous 
aiid ‘delicate case within which the leaflet appears is 
made into fish lines, fine cloth, and is fine, soft, exceed- 
ingly strong aud tenacious. Ropes made of this are 
superior to hemp or any other kuowa substance, being 
durable and strong, floats in the water, and never 
rots. For use about ships they prove themselves to 
be of the greatest value. 

The oil obtained from the nut is well known, and 
is used for a variety of purposes whero a superior 
kind is desired, Down south where oiling the body 
is a grateful process, it is used for that porpose. The 

rest of it is used as an ingredient in making the 

nest soaps and of cocoa butter used in medicine as 
a basis for salves. Desiccated coconut is now an im- 

Ortant element in pastry, sweets, meats, and con- 

ectionery. The sale for these purposes is very great 
and increasing yearly. The demand for these uses 
alone will ever be so great as to tax the capacity 
of all the coconut producing land in the world 
available for the purpose, The base of the leaf makes 
an excellent paddle for the canoe or dug-out, the 
natives fans are also made of the leaf. The qualities 


“# Entirely new to us.—Ep. 


of this tree would indeed fill a book. Unfortunately 
the land suited to the successful growth of the 
coconut is exceedingly small, therefore over-production 
need never be feared. ‘Tne demand will continue to 
be great and more than the supply. 

The profits attending the raising of coconuts is 
sometimes marvellou,; for example, each bearing tree 
will produce nuts yearly to the value of $4 aud up- 
ward, estimated very low, above all expenses. Each 
acre of land accommodates a little more than 100 
trees, hence on ten acres a clear yearly profit of $4,000 
and more is made. All this, with little or no care or 
labor but the harvest, which consists of the picking 
the nuts from the ground, ove hundred acres of 
land in coconuts will produce an income not to be 
despised. The Florida coconut is a large nut of 
superior quality, and will no doubt occupy a front 
place in the market. 

The vast groves.of Mr. Osborn were planted during 
the past three years and will begin to bear in from 
five to six years, hence in seven years or so they be 
producing millions of delicious coconuts.* 

Besides the groves of Mr. Osborn others have made 
extensive plantations in the vicinity, and are devoting 
to their growth much of their time, and in a few years, 
when the thousands of nuts now being planted are 
bearing trees, the coconut industry will be the most 
extensive and important of Southern or tropical Florida. 
—Monmouth Inquirer. 


INDIAN EXPERIENCES. 


(Continued from page 348.) 

The history of the introduction and subsequent 
establishment of the Obinchona plant on the hill 
tracts of India hasbeen often written, but a rapid 
retrospect may not be out of place in these papers. 
In introducting the plant into British India the 
primary object of the Government was ostensibly 
providing the natives of the fever-stricken districts 
with a cheap febrifuge. Before its introduction 
quinine and other forms of Chinchona bark extract 
were only obtainable by the wealthy, the prices to 
the masses of the natives being prohibitory. It was 
not intended, in the first instauce I believe, that the 
State, for any Jength of time atleast, should keep 
itself m the position of a private producer aud 
trader, and regularly place large consignments of 
bark on the London market in competition with 
private individuals. This practice, however, has been 
kept up ever since its adoption in the year 1872, 
when the trees planted at the commencement were 
twelve years old. In consequeuce of this there have 
been Joud and general complaints by private planters 
against the successive Governments of the day. 

It was in the year 1859 that Her Majesty’s 
Government engaged the services of Mr. Olements 
R. Markham for the special duty of introducing the 
Ohinehona plant into India. He started on an ex- 
pedition ‘to South América in the early part of 
1860, and arrived iv India at the end of the same 
year with the first imstalment of Ohinchona plants. 
Mr. Markham was ably assisted in the arduous and 
dangerous ‘work of collecting, establishing in cases, 
and subsequent transmission to India of the different 
species of Chinchona plants by Mr. Sprace and Mr. 
Cross, both, I believe, practical gardeners and 
botanists. The plants were taken to the Nilgiri Hills 
and placed under the care of the late Mr. W. Q. 
Melvor, at that time Superintendent of the Goyern- 
ment Betanical Gardens at Ootacamund, and who 
was subsequently appointed Superintendent of the 
Government Chinchona Plantations on the Nvilgherries. 
Under his able matiagement the . plants intro !uced 
from South America were rapidly propagated, and 
the magnificent permanent plantations of the present 
day éstablisbed. The Government, beyond all question, 
were fortunate in having at hand a gentleman of 


and yielded 40 nuts each, the result would be le 
millions. But a proportion of the trees will die and 
full bearing does not come at twice seven years, —Ep 
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Mr. Mclvor’s great abilities to at once undertake 
the work, otherwise the great success of the ex- 
periment might not have been so rapidly achieved. 
Honours were in due season bestowed on the collect- 
ors and introducers of the plants, and no one 
grudged them these, but in the opinion of many 
these honours ought to have been divided. With 
the introduction of the plants the undertaking was 
only, as it were, begun, and all success in this 
direction might easily have been rendered abortive 
by subsequent mismanagement, but, as a fact, the 
whole of Mr. MclIvor’s labours from the first in- 
troduction of the plauts to the complete establish- 
ment of the enormous plantation proved to be 
a brilliant success, but so far from bis being equally 
rewarded with Mr. Markham and his coadju- 
tors, we actually find Mr. MclIvor in the year 1876, 
shortly before his death, making the following 
complaint to the Government of Madras:—“TIt also 
becomes instructive to note the effects of this under- 
taking on the position of the parties employed in 
its development. Mr. Clements Markham, Mr. 
Cross, and Mr. Spruce were the prominent agents 
employed in the introduction of the plants and seeds. 
The duty on which these gentlemen were employed was 
of a preliminary nature and of short duration, and 
the fruits of their labours depended on the judg- 
ment with which the plants and seeds were managed 
in this country. The great success I attained in the 
propagation and cultivation of these plants secured 
for these gentlemen a graceful and well merited 
reward. Mr: Markham received a bonus of £ 2000, 
and was created a Oompanion of the Bath; to Mr. 
Spruce a pension was granted, and Mr. Oross_re- 
ceived a bonus. How different has been the effect 
on myself. Instead of being rewarded I have been 
degraded from that independent position I originally 
occupied. Even the ordinary increments of salary 
accruing from length of service in every position 
under the Government has been denied me, and for 
upwards of ten years I have laboured in this de- 
partment without receiving an increase of emolu- 
ments. I do not make this statement in the form 
of complaint, because I am not entirely without my 
reward: I stemmed the torrent of error which 
would have swept away all benefit from a great 
national undertaking, and my judgment and courage 
in doing this has met with the approbation of the 
civilised world. Still itis important that the illiberal 
treatment of myself and my department should be 
understood. It has retarded the development of 
the undertaking. It has caused all my experienced 
assistants to leave and seek employment elsewhere.” 
What made Mr. Mclvor’s complaint, the more 
bitter was that he had been recently, and most 
unjustifiably degraded from an independent position 


with regard to the Chinchona experiment to a sub-: 


ordinate one under the Commissioner of the Niigiris 
consequent upon his indomitable pluck in support 
of views of cultivation and treatment of the plant- 
ations, which he knew to be right, against those 


of others of no experience, although holding high. 


offical positions. I may be pardoned for thus ex- 
panling myremarks onthe late Mr. Mclvor, when 
it is known that at the time it was too much the 
custom amongst the Civil Service officials of India 
to look askance at successful endeavours on the part 
of anyone outside the pale of their own favoured 
community, and the very name of planter, or worse 
still, gardener, was with them a byword or term of 
reproach. 

In Mr. Mclvor the successive Governments of 
Madras had a man of intelligence and ability, in- 
domitable energy, and great resource, which they 
were not always willing to acknowledge or act upon, 
Mr. Mcelvor was appointed by the honorable Hast 
Indian Oompany Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens in the year 1848 in the uncovenated Civil 
Service, and this appoiutment, in conjucction with 
the Superintendence of the Chinchona experiment ho 
held with honour to himself till the time of his 
death, in 1876, He was essentially a gardener, and 
wes vever ashamed of being called by that name. 


He lost no opportunity of upholding the honourable 
character of his calling, or of holding out encourage- 
ment to young men in the same profession through- 
out a long and useful career in India. 

About the year 1864, or at an early stage in the 
Chinchona experiment, Mr. McIvor made the discovery 
of what is still called the “mossing system,” and 
which subsequently proved to be a very important 
and va'uable one. Whether this discovery was made 
accidentally or otherwise is, I believe, not known, 
it consisted in applying to the stems of the trees a 
thick covering of moss, which was allowed to remain 
for a year, it was then removed and the bark taken 
from the tree by alternate strips of about 1 to 2 
irches wide —that is, a strip was taken, and one left 
all round the stem of the tree. It was found that 
this process of excluding the light and air from the 
stem had the strange effect of increasing to a very 
considerable extent the alkaloidsin the bark. After 
the removal of the first strips of bark the stems of the 
trees were again mossed and allowed to remain for 
another year before the remaining strips were removed. 
By this time it was found that the decorticated 
portion of the stem had renewed its bark 
all over, and presented a light coloured granu- 
lated appearance. This renewed bark in its turn 
was harvested, and found to contain even a greater 
amount of alkaloids than the original bark under the 
mossing process. Mr. McIvor made no secret of this 
discovery, but, on the contrary, strongly recommended 
its adoption on the Government plantations. This 
recommendation was met by a storm of opposition from 
various quarters. But chiefly from the Government 
Medical Departmen, and from the Government Quino- 
logist, who was appointed on a large salary by the 
Home Government in 1867 to investigate on the spot 
various questions connected with the elaboration of 
alkaloids, the harvesting of the bark, the most economic- 
al and efficacious mode of preparing the febrifuge, &c. 
One instance of the kind of opposition offered may be 
recorded. Dr. Bidie of the Madras Medical Estab- 
lishment, in a report submitted to Government, 
bearing date 1874, says:—“ As various facts appear 
to me to point to the conclusion that mossing does 
not increase the alkaloids by exercising a fostering in- 
fluence on the process by which they are eliminated 
from the crude sap, but that the increase is possibly 
obtained at the expense of the origiual bark.” Dr. 
Bidie did not state in his report what these “ various 
facts ” were, and the groundiessness of this theory was 
soon after demonstrated by the experiments of the 
late Mr. Howard on the barks produced under the 
several varying conditions. The Quinologist himself 
recommended the coppicing system of taking bark to 
that of mossing, but Mr. McIvor had already put this 
system to the test and found it wanting, and so 
the battle went on, without any very satisfactory 
results even up to the date of Mr. MclIvor’s death. 
The fact, however, that ever since that date renewed 
barks of all the species of Chinchona under the moss- 
ing process hav3 obtained in all the markets of the 
world much higher prices than those unsubmitted to 
such treatment abundantly establishes the great value 
of the discovery. Mr. McIvor made an attempt to 
protect his discovery by applying for a patent for the 
process, which was perhaps, very properly refused. 
At the same time it is the general opinion in India 
that he ought to have been in some way amply re- 
warded by a Government that was not slow to take 
advantage of the discovery. 

Private enterprise in Chinchona planting on the Nil- 
giris has made gigantic strides since Mr. Mclvor’s 
time notwithstanding the steady opposition and petty 
annoyances offered to planters who are willing to 
invest their capital in the land; in fact, the develop- 
ment of the industry has been so great, resulting in 
such an enormous production of bark and a con- 
sequent reduction in prices, that planters are almost 
beginning to despair of realising the handsome returns 
they once hoped for. In addition to the Government 
still continuing in the position of private producers 
and sellers of bark on a large scale, they also continue 
to hampor the private planter jn many ways, and 
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their unwilingness to facilitate the efforts of private 
enterprise is thus complained of in a recent issue of 
a Nilgiri journal:—‘‘ Thousands of acres of virgin 
forest in the southern and other parts of India, admir- 
ably adapted, not only for the cultivation of Coffee, 
Tea, and Ohinchona, but of numerous other products, 
are lying idle and unproductive, because the Govern- 
ment choose, without assigning any reason, to put 
a veto on their assumption by men who would trans- 
form them from a desert into a garden, and in doing 
so fiad employment for and ameliorate the conditio 1 
of thousands of natives. The old cry that India is 
unsuitable for the employment of Europeans is too 
stale to meet with further credence, and is contra- 
dicted by the prosperity of the Tea planters of 
Assam, Cachar, Ohittagong, and the Nilgiris. The 
real source of this antagonism on the part of the 
Government will, we think, be found in the old Civil 
Service jealousy of Europeans unconnected with the 
Government obtaining any social position, wealth, or 
influence in the Mofussil. The members of the govern- 
ing faction naturally recent the influx of a body of 
men who share with them the respect of the natives, 
and who, if allowed to become sufliciently numerous, 
might ultimately be called upon to assume a portion 
of these magisterial duties which are now reserved 
for their own particular service, and who in time 
might render that service almost unnecessary.” With 
regard to the waste land laws the following is tke 
state of matters at present existing on the Nilgivis:— 
Under the old rules rupees two per acre per annum is 
oharged on all forest lands in addition to the origine! 
purchase money, but in no case is any sholah—. ¢., 
forest of more than a quarter of an acre in extent 
given, and if there should be a spring or passing 
stream even thesesmall bits are reserved, Under the 
same rules eight annas or one shilling per acre per 
annum is charged for grass lands, with the first five 
yoars free of rent. This grass land is not rich, and 

eat care and expense have to be incurred be’ore 
Shinchobe plants can be induced to make a start on 
it, and of course growth is slow and the planter has 
to wait a long time for any returns.—PLANTER.—Jourial 


of Horticulture. 
(To he continued.) 


—— Sess 
NOTES ON ESSENTIAL OILS AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS.* 


The October Report of Messrs. Schimmel & Co., 
besides dealing with market questions, contains a large 
amount of other interesting information respecting 
essontial oils and allied products, from which the 
following statements are selected :— 

Anise Oi/.—The production of anise in Russia has 
now attained such enormous dimensions as practically 
to render all other sources only of nominal impori- 
ance. Under the name of anisol an article is sent 
out which is said to be separated from the elwoptin 
by a cold process, the injurious influence upon the 
aroma of the oil resulting from the heat necessarily 
employed in the ordinary rectification processes being 
thus avoided. Itis claimed that anisol represents the 
anise aroma in the purest and most perfect form, and 
that it is free from a disagreeable bye-flavour met 
with in all oils of anise. 

Cainphov Oil.—The low-boiling portion of Japanese 
camphor oil (sp. gr. 0-900, b. p. 175° OC.) is being 
largely and increasingly used in various industries, its 
low flashing-point, 11° C. less than that of turpen- 
tine oil, contributing to bring it into favour. It also 
has the advaniage over turpentine oil of dissolving 
appreciably more readily all resins, parafliv, stearin, 
ete., and mostly without the application of heat. 
According to a quotation from Simmler’s ‘ Die tropische 
Agricultur,’ camphor oil was formerly looked upon in 
Japan as nearly useless, and was only occasionally 
used for the dilution of lac or by the poorer people 
as a lamp oil. In a purified condition it is however 


* Abstracted from the October Report of Messrs, 
Schimmel & Oo., of Leipaic. 


now used most advantageously in the lac manufacture. 
A favourite lac in Japan is prepared from 10 parts 
of camphor oil, 3°3 parts of turpentine oil, and 8 parts 
of copal resin. Paper treated with a lac prepared trom 
colophony and camphor oil becomes very transparent. 
By adding camphor oil to melted asphalt a lac is ob- 
tained which gives to metal plates as fine and clear a 
coating as the celebrated Japanese “uruschi”; the 
best proportions are camphor oil 22 parts and asphalt 
5 parts. Paper can be made waterproof with a mix- 
ture of camphor oil and linseed oil. 

Cananga Oil, Indian.—Under this name a relatively 
Jow-priced oil is imported from Java, It is said to 
come without doubt from the Cananga odorata, the 
same plant as the ylang-ylang oil of the Philippines 
is derived from, and to which, as pointed out by 
Plickiger (Pharm. Jowrn., [3], xi., 934), the name 
Unona odoratissina has been incorrectly given, The 
odour of the Java cananga oil cannot, however, be 
compared with that of the finer distillate from Manilla, 
though whether this is due to the Java flowers being 
inferior in odour, or to a defective method of pre- 
paring the oil, is not yet known. 

Cardamom Oil.—The last cardamom harvest in Ceylon 
is said to have yielded particularly heavy and full- 
seeded fruit, correspondingly rich in oil. 

Oedar-wood Oil.—For the economical production of 
this oil, which is largely used in Germany as a basis 
for soap perfume, the waste from the lead pencil 
industry is said to yield an ample supply of material. 
Speaking of fractionated cedar-wood oil, prepared for 
optical purposes, reference is made to a demand for 
an oil of syrupy consistence, which should be at the 
same time free from colour. Without affirming that 
such an oil could not be produced, an opinion is ex- 
pressed that its preparation in small quantity would 
be excessively troublesome and tedious. 

Citvonelle Oil.—Assam appears likely to become a 
competitor with Oeylon in the production of this oil. 

Eucalypius Oil and Eucalyptol.—Algeria and Cali- 
fornia are now powerful competitors with Australia 
in the production of eucalyptus oil. Itis affirmed 
that Algeria alone is now in the position to supply 
the whole world with Eucalyptus Globulus oil, and 
that a large quantity is available from California, 
where it is produced as a bye-product in the manufac- 
ture of an anti-calcaire preparation for boilers. The 
production of eucalyptus oil appears, moreover, to be 
increasing in Australia, where it has spread from 
Victoria to South Australia, whilst in Tasmania, also, 
a company has been formed for the distillation of 
different species of Lucalypius. A statement made 
in a previous report that the Australian oil from 
Hucalyptus amygddina contains no eucalyptol, and is 
inferior in this respect to Lucalyptus Globulus oil from 
Algeria and California, was subsequently challenged 
and stigmatized as ‘distinctly erroneous.’ Messrs. 
Schimmel, however, now reaflirm that statement, and 
say that the fraction of the amygdalina oil separable 
at a temperature of 176°-177° OC. has a specific 
gravity of 0886 at 15° C. (eucalyptol has a specific 
gravity of 3930), and is probably a mixture of a ter- 
pin (eucalypten, O1o His) and a small quantity of 
cymol. 

Geranium Oil, Turkish, or more correctly Andropogon 
Ou.—It is stated that the more expensive sorts of 
Turkish geranium or palmarosa oil, coming from 
Constantinople, are submitted to a special treatment 
which makes them especially suitable for the adulter- 
ation of rose oil; if consists in bleaching the oil in 
the suo and rectifying it several times over roses. 

Hop Oil.—The oil distilled from Bavarian hops has 
now displaced that prepared from lupuliv, which it 
excels in the presence of a fine fragrant hop odour, 
and the absence of the smell resembling that of 
butyric or valerianic acid that accompanies the 
lupulin oil. Hop oil is said not to possess a narcotic 
action, but to correspond in this respect with similar 
volatile oils. 

Ginger Oil.—It is pointed out that this oil possesses 
only the odour of the ginger root and not its agreeable 
plogenocy ; aud that therefore it cannot take the place ol 
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ginger essence in the preparatiou of stomachic liqueurs. 

Marjoram Oil.—A Spanish distillate of Orzganum 
Marjorana, which has recently been introduced into 
commerce, is said to be unsuitable to replace the oil 
distilled from German marjoram, since it possesses 
quite different characters. The Spanish oil may be 
distinguished by its freedom from colour. 

Patchouli.—The insufficient supply from India and 
Singapore of the patchouli. herb has occasioned an 
attempt to acclimatize the plant in Peru. 

Pepper Oil.—The price of pepper oil is said to stand 
in no relation to the cost of the raw materia], it being 
now yielded as a bye-product in the preparation of 
piperonal (heliotropin).. The oil is reported to be used 
exclusively in the “ improvement ”’ of spices. 

Pimento Oil.—It is suggested whether this oil might 
not to some extent replace the dearer clove oil in 
perfumery, since it consists chiefly of eugenol, and 
and the two oils are not distinguishable chemically 
from one another. 

Tansy Oil.—Severe symptoms of poisoning are said 
to follow taking a teaspoonful of tansy oil, whilst 
death may be caused by a teaspoonful and a half. 

Rose Oil.—Some further information is given as 
to the progress of the experiment in rose cultivation 
near Leipzic for the purposes of distillation. The 
weather during the past year was extremely favourable 
to the growth and harvesting of the flowers, and the 
yield has amounted to nearly two kilos of pure rose 
oil, and about 3000 kilos of rose water, prepared in 
the proportion of equal weights of roses and water. 
It is estimated that at present there are about 
six hectares of land under culture with roses in the 
neighbourhood of Leipzic, and this quantity will prob- 
ably considerably increase. The German rose: oil is 
claimed to have an uncommonly fine perfume, and 
to be the best now met with in commerce, and it 
is said that a comparison of it with the Turkish 
article will raise in the mind of any expert suspicions 
as to the latter, The Turkish oil contains a smaller 
quantity of the solid- constituent than the German, 
which solidifies at about +20° C.; it would therefore 
be interesting to decide whether this is a result of 
sophistication, or whether, as has been stated, the 
oil from roses grown in high elevations contains less 
stearoptene than that from roses grown on the plains. 

Rosewood Oil.—The wood trom which this oil is 
distilled (Convolvulus scoparius) is superficially quite 
odourless, the rose-like perfume becoming perceptible 
in proportion with the disintegration of the wood. 
This would appear to indicate that the oil glands are 
contained in the substance of the wood, but unfortun- 
ately they are so sparingly distributed that the 
distillation of the oil is hardly remunerative. More- 
over, the oil appears too weak in odour to be of 
practical importance as a perfume. It is said, how- 
ever, that mixed with twenty times its weight of 
copaiba oil it is used as a bait for wild rabbits and 
rats, who are attracted by its perfume. 

Sandal Wood Oil.—The wood as imported from 
India shows great variations in the amount of oil it 
contains. The best qualities come from Bombay and 
Tellicherry, and fetch a relatively high price, the 
supply of root pieces being limited. A small distillate 
similar to the Hast Indian oil is yielded by the so- 
called Macassar sandal wood, which is brought from 
Timor and Sumba, the ‘“‘Sandal Wood Islands,” off 
the North-west coast of Australia, to the market in 
Macassar, and is thence consigned to Holland. The 
West Australian sandal wood, from Swan River, 
for which Singapore is the principal market, is said 
to yield an oil insufficient in quality to meet the 
most moderate requirements, 
Indian sandal wood oil,” distilled from the wood of 
an undetermined Venezuelan tree, is disappearing from 
commerce, though it used to be imported largely into 
the United States. In respect to odour it is described 
as not having the slightest similarity to the Hast 
Indian oil, aud quite useless for perfumery purposes, 

The following are described as novelties ;— 

Betel Leaves Oil, distilled from the leaves of Piper 
Betel.—The essential oil is brown in colour and has 
an agreeable tea-like odour and burning taste. Specific 
gravity 1:020 at 15° O. It boils at250°-260° O., and 


The so-called ‘ West . 


‘s consists of a phenol, corresponding completely in 
properties and reactions with eugenol, and an indifferent 
hydrocarbon, The betel leaves operated upon, which 
came from Siam, yielded about one-half per cent. of 
essential oil; but as according toa statement by the 
cousignor, the leaves bad been improperly dried, it 
may be that they had lost a portion of their oil. Tf, 
as there is little reason to doubt, the essential oil is 
the active principle of the leaves, it would probably. 
be worthy of an experimental investigation. Accord- 
ing to the Pharmacopceia of India the leaves are 
useful in catarrhal aud pulmonary affections generally, 
and especially those of children. The dose is not 
given, but it seems probable, judging from its com- 
position, that the oil would be harmless, which would 
also appear from the long and general use of a mix- 
ture of the leaves with lime and arecanut as a 
masticatory in the Hast. 

Masterwort Oil.—The essential oil from the root of 
Inperatoria Ostruthium. It has a strong aromatic 
odour, recalling that of angelica oil, and a pungent 
aromatic taste, and consists of a hydrocarbon. It 
boils between 170° and 190° C. Specific gravity 0:877 
at 15° C. One hundred kilos of root submitted to 
distillation gave 800 grams of essential oil. 

Musk Seed Oil.—Distillate from the seeds of Abel- 
moschus moschatus. It does not appear from published 
reports that this oil has been prepared or is known; 
nevertheless it is considered by Messrs. Schimmel of 
great interest, and of value in perfumery, on account 
of its intense and persistent odour of musk and civet. 
Specific gravity 0:900 at 25° O. It solidifies ata tem- 
perature below+10° C., and contains a free fatty acid 
which partially separates even at the ordinary tem- 
perature. ‘This acid is not myristic, but probably palm- 
itic acid. In the distillation the oil partially decom- 
poses; the distillate is strongly acid and contains free 
acetic and fatty acid. The oil after being freed from 
the fatty acid remains liquid at 0° C. 

Ledum Oil.—The ethereal oil of Ledwn palustre 
from the herb, specific gravity 0'°932at15° O. Boiling 
point 180°-250° ©. It was prepared to obtain Ledum 
camphor, but neither the normal oi nor the separate 
fractions. yielded the camphor when placed in a 
cooling mixture. Neither was the statement confirmed 
that camphor is formed in the oil when it is exposed 
to the air. This oil was shown at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, and it is said to be very active against 
moths; but its present high price would hardly allow 
it to be used for that purpose. 

Celtic Nard Oil.—A distillate from Valeriana celtica, 
which grows in the Styrian Alps. This oil, which 
hasa specific gravity of 0:967, and boils at 200°-300° 
C., is said to resemble in odour ratber Roman 
chamomile oil and patchouli oil than valerian oil. 
Its perfume is very powerful. The root of Valeriana ~ 
celtica was formerly an important article of Hastern 


-trade; at present it is only obtained with difficulty, 


and is usually mixed with about 80 per cent of 
earth adherent to its fine fibres. The root differs in 
external appearance from the official valerian root as 
much as the two oils differ from one another. 
Michelia Nilagirica.—A very aromatic essential oil 


‘has been obtained from the bark of Michelia Nil agirica,* 


a tree said to be distributed over all northern India. 
The bark was received through London in large flat 
pieces of reddish colour, apparently derived from large 
trees. A decoction of the bark is reported to be 
used by the natives as a remedy for fevers. The 
oil is said to be well suited for perfumery if a 
suitable supply of the bark could be obtained. 

Lemon Ou, Artificial—Referring to statements that 
have been published to the effect that a colourless oil, 
having the odour and properties of lemon oil, can be 
prepared by acting on terpin hydrate with hydrochloric 
acid gas, and treating the hydrochlorate formed with 
potassium, Messrs. Schimmel say that they have 
failed to obtain such an oil by the process. But 
even if it were otherwise they consider the process 
would have no practical importance, since the oil 
produced by it would be five times more costly than 
the natural oil. 


* Common in our loftier Ceylon forests.—Ep, — 
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Coumarin.—Some surprise is expressed that coumarin 
does not more rapidly supersede the tonka bean, 15 
grains of coumarin being represented as equal to a 
kilogram of the beans. 

Heliotropin or Piperonal.—Respecting this synthetical 
substance, which is said to be increasingly used in 
perfumery, and which has been recommended as an 
antiseptic and antipyretic, a caution is given that in 
summer it should be kept in a cool place. The 
preparation melts ut about 37° ©., and in the melted 
condition is quite worthless. 

Thymol.—lt is pointed out that in the event of 
any insufficiency in the supply of Indian ajowan 
seeds, the material frora which thymol is ordinarily 
prepared, there would be a good substitute available 
in the American horse-mint or monarda oil, the 
distillate of the herb Monarda punctata. Thymol 
is said to be establishing a firm place in dental 
preparations, and a mouth wash, made by adding ten 
drops of a 1 in 10 spirituous solution to a glass of 
warm water is spoken of very highly. Inthe United 
States thymol is said to be in use for the disinfection 
of closets. The thymo! is allowed to stand in contact 
a short time with the water used for flushing, and 
although itis very difficultly soluble in water (1 in 
1000) enough is taken up to impart to the flushing 
water a slight thymol odour.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 
MANURING THE PEACH. 


The value of muriate of potash and fine ground 
bone as a preventive against the yellows has come 
to be generally recognized by peach growers since 
the results of such treatment at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College were made public by Profs. 
Goessmano and Maynard. The report of the New 
Jersey experiment station for the past year contains 
an account of an investigation of the peach orchards 
of that State that bear out the results above referred 
to. There is ample proof that those who cultivate 
the most thoroughly and fertilize the most judiciously 
realize the greatest profits in peach growing. The 
healthiest and longest-lived orchards in New Jersey 
are those which have been fertilized with potash and 
phosphoric acid in some form, and those who have 
used these fertilizers are generally intending to use 
them again, while those who have only used yard 
manure or hothing are looking for something better. 
In setting an orchard care is taken to throw out 
any trée that looks diseased; and if the yellows 
appear in a few trees they are at once rooted out 
and burned. One orchard that had received bone 
and potash for four years was seeded to clover for 
one year, and then plowed under after a top dressing 
of lime, with a sativfactory renewal of thrift on the 
part of the old trees. 

Many cultivators do not rightly discriminate between 
the yellows and the effect of the borer, attributing 
the effects of the one to the other. Some of the 
sure indications of yellows are the dying of the twigs, 
a rough, prickly bark along the limbs, and premature 
ripening of the fruit, which usually has a red flesh 
and a bitter taste. The borers’ work is usually shown 
by a gummy substance or castings at the base of the 
tree at the surface of the ground, and by yellow 
leaves when their work is carried to any extent, The 
remedy for borers is to dig them out with a sharp 
knife in June and August.—Rural Californian. 

——————— EE 


MANURING FRUIT TREBS. 


It is singular how long some fallacies retain their 
hold, even after they have been disproved by facts, 
and of these, one of the most mischievous is the belief 
that fruit trees and bushes are liable to injary rather 
than benefit from the application of manure. All 
sorts of diseases, such as canker and other ailments 
to which fruit trees are liable, are set down as the 
result of applying manure to the roots; whereas, in 
nine cases out of ten, it arises from poverty of the 
soil, causing the roots to ran down into the bad 
subsoil. I am continually hearing complaints from 
owners 7 fruit trees as to their unsatisfactory condition, 
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and on examination have invariably found scarcely 
any surface roots or fibres of any kind; nothing but 
large, thorn-like roots, that run right dowa into the 
subsoil, On inquiry I have usually found that manuring 
or top-dressing had not been practised for many 
yeurs, their owners having come to the conclusion 
that such practices were dangerous, I do not say 
that manure will prove to be a cure for fruit tree 
ailments of all kinds, but I will briefly detail a few 
facts that have come under my observation at various 
times, to prove that starvation of the roots is a more 
prolific source of injury than abundant feeding of 
the surface roots, both with solid and liquid manures, 
and growers must form their own conclusions as to 
the best course to pursue. The fruitful or unfruitful 
state of the orchard trees in nine cases out of ten 
is entirely dependent on the attention which they 
receive aS regards manuring, In the fruit-growing 
parts of Kent, where large orchards of standard 
trees planted on grass land is the rule, it isa well 
established fact that if the grass is cut for hay and 
carried away, the trees soon become unfruitful and 
die out; while, on the contrary, if the grass is fed 
off, so that the nutriment is returned to the roots 
in the shape of manure, the trees keep fruitful and 
healthy. I have seen some of the most moss-grown, 
miserable specimens of starved orchard trees restored 
to a fruitful condition by making the ground beneath 
them the winter quarters of sheep and pigs, feeding 
them the same as if they were in the farmyard, with 
roots and corn. The finest old specimens of apple 
and pear trees are generally those in an orchard next 
to the home-stead that is used as a run for calves, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry the whole year round. In 
these orchards the turf is short, and, being full of 
nutriment, the trees keep healthy and prolific for an 
indefinite period. Ashws, garden refuse, or any kind 
of road scrapings, or even scayengers’ rubbish may 
be utilized for increasing the supply of orchard fruits. 
They should be spread roughly on the surface in 
winter, and in the spring harrowed and rolled down 
firmly. The result will soon be a marked improve- 
ment in the size and quality of the crop. Difference 
of opinion prevails as to pruning or non-pruning trees, 
some adopting one system and some another; but, 
be that as it may, I never knew fruit trees continue 
to yield good crops any length of time unless the 
roots were supplied with manure in some form or 
another.—Correspondent, London Garden, 


--—_———-<>___———- 
BOMBAY MANGOES AND OTHERS. 
To the Editor of the “Times of India.” 


Sir,—Under the above heading you reproduce in 
your issue of the 12th instaut an article contributed 
to the Pioneer by Dr. E. Bonavia, in which he makes 
some observations on the quality of the Bombay 
mangoes; suggests the cultivation of mango trees 
from good mango stones, and recommends the ex- 
portation of the fruit to Kurope. As the subject 
of the mango and its cultivation is of great importance, 
and as it happens to be one to which I have de- 
voted some attention, I shall be glad if you wil 
allow me to make some observations upon the article 
by Dr. Bonavia. 

First, Dr. Bonavia was evidently offered a. very 
bad specimen of Bombay Mango if he found it 
stringy and inferior in flavour to scores of varieties 
in Upper India, Our best varieties—the Alpbonso, 
the Pairee, and the Fernandina are on all havds 
admitted to be, when they are of the real quality, 
free from strings and very delicate in flavour. It 
is evident therefore that Dr. Bonavia. must have 
come across & Bombay mango which did not belong 
to one of these varieties. Connoisseurs who bave 
had occasion of comparing the qualities of mangoes 
of other presidencies with those of Bombay, still 
admit, as they did in the days of Clive, the superiority 
of the Bombays to those of any other, I for my 
part cannot imagine bow one of our really good 
Alphonso can be improved upon, and 1 am certain 
it would) stand comparison with any other fruit of 
its kind either in India or elsewhere. 
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Secondly, after referring to an extract from Al- 
phonso de Candolles’ Origin ef cultivated plants that 
the stones of mangoes produce better fruit than that 
of the original stock. Dr. Bonavia says that he has 
preached for many years that it is a grave mistake 
to throw away the thousands of stones of superb 
mangoes that are consumed every year. I don’t 
know if Dr. Bonavia can produce any facts to show 
that the stone of a good mango will give say at 
least in 5 per cent of cases a better fruit than 
its parent. Theoretical considerations are out of 
the question when we have to deal with facts. I 
have devoted, as I have said, some attention to 
this subject, and I can positively state that I have 
never met with a single mango tree raised from a 
good stone which has ever produced fruit at least 
equal to much less better than that of the original 
seed. Of course I must admit that such a thing 
is possible, and that it has occurred at some time, 
but in extremely rare cases. I have observed 
thousands of trees, some of them positively reared 
from good seed, but I have never met myself with 
such an instance. Under these conditions, I do not 
see what advantage there isin raising plants from good 
seed. In every instance in which a plant has been 
raised from good seed, the fruit, although haying 
a certain resemblance with its parent, has always 
been stringy and of less delicate flavour—in fact, 
not fit to be eaten. We know at once by the shape, 
colour, flavour, and taste that a mango has been 
raised from the seed of one of the grafted varieties. 
It is a sheer waste of time and money than to 
attempt to raise a tree yielding good fruit from the 
seed of a good mango. It cannot be ordinarily done. 
The arboriculturists, at least of this part of India, 
are not so ignorant as not to know their owa in- 
terests. They would not spend time, labour, and 
money if they could raise good trees without graft- 
ing. They even know ‘the difference between the 
ready grafted plants sold in the Victoria Gardens 
and elsewhere, and the mango plants which are 
grafted in their own gardens, after raising the 
parent stock to a certain height. The former yield 
produce in about five or six years, but they never 
grow to any great height, and die early, while the 
latter, although there is always some uncertainty as 
to their taking the “graft,” always live long and 
yield comparatively a larger produce. Some trees of 
this kind have been known to yield annually a produce 
of from R200 to R600. Thereisa common belief here 
of which I have not yet been able to test the accuracy. 
It is this, that you cannot raise a tree yielding really 
good fruit if you graft upon plants which originally 
belonged to the same or similar variety, and that 
it is necessary that your seed should belong to the 
inferior kind if you wish to get good graft. It would 
be interesting if any of your readers would bring 
forward facts to support or to disprove this belief, 

Thirdly, Dr. Bonavia, if he see this letter, may be 
glad to know that already several very successful ex- 
periments have been made in this part of India in 
preserving mangoes in their fresh condition, just in 
the same way as we get preserved peaches and pears 
from Europe. Ihear that the necessary machinery 
has already been ordered from Europe, and that in 
the next season we may see a large stock of preserved 
mangoes ready for exportation. Dr. Bonavia is quite 
right in supposing that we can export mangoes to 
Europe io their fresh condition. I have myself kept 
thick skinned mangoes, such as Fernandinas for full 
30 days after they were plucked, and we know 
that we can send them to London within 21 or 22 
days. Of course it will be necessary to take some 
special measure to protect them from exposure to 
high heat, especially in the Red Sea, I think there 
is a great future for this kind of trade, and also for 
preserved mangoes in tins. 

Fourthly, Dr. Bonavia is not weil informed if he 
thinks that good mangoes are sold in the Bombay 
market at the rate of R16 per dozen. This price 
is only paid at the commencement of the season, 
when the fruit is rare, but when we are in the height 
of the season we can get good mangoes at the rate 
of R8 or 2 per hundred, 


Fifthly and finally, I think we in Bombay could give 
a great stimulus to the cultivation of good varieties 
of mangoes if we could hold every year in the last 
week of May or the first week in June a mango 
show, and give prizes to those cultivators who would 
exhibit the best variety of mangoes, 
improvement that has and is taking place in Poona 
in the cultivation of flowers and vegetables among the 
natives owing to the annual show there, and I do not 
see why a similar show should not have a similar effect 
in the improvement of our king of fruits. Let the 
show be open to the whole of India, and then we could 
easily compare our varieties of mangoes with those of 
Upper India:—Yours, &c., 

G. DALDAGO, M. D. 
Savantvadi, 

[On which we have to remark that while it seems 
@ general rule that to obtain superior fruits, such as 
apples, peaches, mangoes, and oranges, we must graft 
with superior kinds, yet very fair: fruit is growa 
here in Ceylon from stones of mangoes, and orange 
pippins, if only the fruits are allowed to ripen on 
the trees. Not one mango tree in a thousand in 
Ceylon is grafted, and the proportion of orange trees 
grafted is still less, and yet visitors from India have 
pronounced our Colombo mangoes very good, while 
in the dry climate and on the lime soil of Jaffna 
fine fruits with red cheeks which might pass for 
Bombay mangoes are produced. Oranges left to ripen 
on the trees, especially the “mandarin” kind, are 
also greatly appreciated by visitors. What is done 
without grafting or pruning proves what could be 
done. with proper cultivation—Ep, 7.4], 
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RAB. 

The Government of Bombay has published 4 most 
interesting report by the Director of Agriculture on 
experiments with rab, which is, both literally and 
metapkorically, the burning question of the day in 
the agricultural districts on and near the Ghats. 
Rab, as all the world now knows, is a term applied 
to the several systems in vogue in this presidency 
for preparing, and usually also burning manure, It 
is a term also applied to the finished product, Mr. 
Ozanne distinguishes three kinds, namely, (1) cowdung, 
(2) ain, and (3) fangadl. The first consists of layers 


of cowdung, straw, grass, earth, and pit-manure ; the 


second of freshly-cut ain-loppings, coarse grass, straw, 
earth, and pit-manure (ain being the vernacular name 
of a eommon jungle-tree—Terminalia tomentosa) ; fangal 
is a shrub (Pogostemum purpuricaulis); and the third 
kind of rab consists of layers of freshly-cut fangal, 
grass, straw, earth, and pit-manure; this last ingredi- 
ent consisting of the contents of the dust-bin with 
some cowduog added. Small plots of land were 
manured with these three kinds of rab at Lanauli, 
-Khadkala, Igatpuri, Karjat and Alibag. At each of 


these places the results were largely in favour of - 


cowdung-7ab as regards the yield of cereals; then 
came ain; and last of all fangal. 

Mr. Ozanne is inclined to value ra) more for its 
efficiency in killing weeds and noxious insects than 
for its manurial properties, but, in our opinion, his 
experiments tend if anything to show that the mineral 
constituents of the loppings are the most potent 
factors in the success of the crop: only in this 
manner can we explain the superiority of freshly-cut 
to dry jungle-ra), which is apparently due to the 
fact that, as soon as the green parts of a tree begin 
to fade, the most important mineral constituents, 
with which the leaves are, so to speak, saturated 
during the period of vegetative activity, flow back 
in large quantities to the stem, there to remain stored 
up until the next season. 
ult to make comparisons or draw. safe conclusions 
from these experiments, as they vary greatly in re- 
gard to the quantities and kinds of material, used 
as well as the conditions under which they were 
made: besides this, it is not always quite clear what 
description of material was used, and the arcas ex- 
perimented on were too small, to admit. of reliable 
inferences. Nobody is more alive to the deficiencies 
of these first trials than Mr, Ozanne himself, who . 
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warns his readers repeatedly that it is impossible to 
draw any final conclusions from them; but, subject 
to this proviso, he considers that, until the contrary 
is proved, we may conclude that;— 

“(1) The manner in which the ryot utilizes the 
materials at his disposal is the most economical and 
the most remuuerative. Hence, all attempts to teach 
him to use manure, or leaves and grass, or the like, in 
a way different to that in which he uses them, 
are extremely hazardous and require the utmost 
caution. 

*(2,) Rice can be grown without rab. The in- 
genuity of the ryot has discovered substitutes. But 
I think it is proved that all substitutes are 
either more costly or more risky than the approved 
methods. 

*(3.) Though rice can be grown without 7b, yet 
vab greatly increases the yield, and, therefore, the 
food supply of the country. The yield now suffices 
to support a largely increased population with, I 
believe, a considerable margin for export. If, how- 
ever, diminished by prohibitions against, or scarcity 
of val, itis a question whether this margin would 
not mere than disappear. 

““(4.) If the full value of the materials used for 
vab is charged in the cost of cultivation, rice can- 
not be grown with profit. Even without this charge 
the margin of profit ina good year, such as that dur- 
ing which the experiments were carried on, is not 
large. It has fo cover the charges on account of 
true rent, from which. must come the assessment 
both on rice-land and whatever area is appended to 
rice-land forthe growth of rab material.” 

These » generalizations, as already observed, are 
admitted to be hastily arrived at, and ‘should be 
accepted with caution. ‘There can be uo doubt 
that the first conclusion is wrong: it is going too 
far to assert that the ryot’s disposal of the materials 
at his command is the most economical, when, as a 
matter of fact, it is well known to be the most 
wasteful, as we shall be able to prove further oo. 
Again, we can find nothing in the report which 
proves that a// substitutes for wood-rau) are either 
more costly or more risky than the | approved 
methods. 

To show how far from closed Mr. Ozanne himself 
considers his rab-question: how anxious he is not to 
mnislead; and with what serious misgiving he regards 
the future of- the ryot dependent on rab, it will 
suffice to quote the concluding paragraph of his 
report :— 

“JT trust that these deductions” (those ‘just quot- 
ed) “are sound. They are at any rate made from 
the unbiassed opinion formed after most careful study 
of the subject. But Iam very far from thinking that 
Ihave mastered the subject. I have already began ar- 
rangements for continued experiment. “My conviction is 
that the only way to decide how far’in the interests 
of forests, and in those of the people themselves more 
especially, the drain on the lands which produce the 
yab-waterials, whether in or out of the forest, can be 
prevented from causing exhaustion—a point which 
has been early reached in Igatpuri, Khadkala and 
Lanauli—is to go on with the experiments now begun, 
to show precisely the position of the ryot and what it is 
tending to become, and thus to make it possible for 
Government to restrain him from improvidence when 
it is clear such restraint is necessary.” 

As in most other matters concerning forest-economy 
in this country, we may profitably turn to the ex- 
perience gained in countries more advanced in scientific 
methods than India, which have gone through, or 
are still experiencing a phase of agricultural develop- 
ment similar to that which we are now witnessing 
out here, It does not seem to be generally known, 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact full of interest to the 
Indian farmer and his master, that rab and hin — 
the two great evils which threaten to utterly ex- 
terminate the hill-forests of this presidency—have 
been extensively practised in Germany, and that rah 
still is rampant in some States, although everywhere 
steps are being taken to stop it on Government land, 
becanse it has been found to be incompatible with 


the maintenance of the forests. No wonder, then, 
that with numerous state-supported laboratories, kept 
solely for the promotion of forest and agricultural 
research, German experimental physiologists should 
have worked out, and be able to explain, scientific- 
ally, the effect of 7ab both on the forest, from which 
it has been taken, and the cereal to which it sup- 
plies nutriment. 

It is not possible in the short space of an article 
to go fully into this wide subject, but we may at 
all events give briefly some important facts which 
have been established by numerous carefully-con- 
ducted experiments. 

All trees consist mainly of certain volatile sub- 
stances—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon— 
which are called their organic constituents, in con- 
tradistinction to the so-called inorganic elements, which 
are not volatile. It is with the latter that we are 
chiefly concerned in this enquiry, because, although 
all trees consist of over nine-tenths of organic ele- 
ments, they are dissipated in the rab process by 
burning, and it is only the residue, or ash, that is 
available for direct use as a fertilizing material. Of 
these constituents about 45 per cent are carbon, which 
is assimilated only by the leaves in the form of carbonic 
acid, which is always contained in small quantities 
in the atmosphere, and about 48 per cent consists 
of oxygen and hydrogen, which are taken up by the 
roots of plants in the form of water and in other 
ways. The loss of these three elements in burning 
rab is consequently of minor importance, but nitrogen, 
which is taken up solely by the roots, is irretrievably 
lost in the air and more difficult to replace. 

The essential inorganic or mineral constituents, 
amounting to about five per cent of the whole 
tree, consist of potash, soda, lime, magnesia, ferric 
oxide (iron), manganic peroxide, phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric acid, silica, and chlorine, which are here 
given in the combinations with organic elements 
in which they are usually found in the plant. All 
these substances are taken up exclusively by the 
roots, and are absvlutely necessary for plant-growth. 
They are very unevenly distributed in the tree, and 
wander about, according to the season, in the direction 
in which they are most required by the plant. Conse- 
quently, green parts, notably the leaves when green, 
which alone elaborate the sap that builds up the 
tissues of plants, contain a large quantity, the bark 
and young shoots less, and the stem least of all. 
During the period of active vegetation (in these lati- 
tudes, therefore, chiefly during the monsoon) the 
quantity of organic and inorganic nutriment in the 
leaves and young shoots reaches its maximum, the 
former consisting chiefly of starch and sugar, and 
the latter of phosphoric acid and potash, But when 
the leaves begin to fade, the quantity of these sub- 
stances diminishes, and the fallen, or dying leaf 
does not contain nearly as much of the most useful 
nutriment as the healthy green, leaf, nor does a dead or 
dying branch contain as much asa healthy one. Schroder 
found, for example, that the ash of healthy leaves of Scots 
pine contained forty per cent of potash and 19 per cent 
of phosphoric acid; while the ash of dead leaves of 
the same tree contained 95 per cent of potash and 
4 per cent of phosphoric acid. These two substances 
are quite the most important mineral constituents 
necessary for vegetable life, and it is certainly a 
wonderful provision of nature that they should re- 
turn to the stem just before the fall of the leaf, 
there to remain stored up for future use. Viewed 
by the light of Schrider’s experiments, which have 
been verified by others, it is easy to undestand why 
Rambux insists on cutting his rab-fuel when vegetat- 
ive functions are iu full swing: It matters nothing 
to him that he thereby arrests the growth and threatens 
the very existence of the goose that lays the golden 
eggs; he thinks the forest will last his time at 
all events, and regards the man who ventures to 
suggest the propriety of providing for future gener- 
ations as hopelessly idiotic. : ‘ 

One of the most important questions which the 
Forest Commission now sitting at Poona will have 
to decide, in spite of Kambux's supineness, 19 


whether the forests can stand the drain to which 
they are now subjected or not, and Mr. Ozanne 
has rightly drawn our attention to this part of the 
subject which is of such vital importance to the 
rab-cultivator. If, as at present constituted, they 
cannot stand the drain, and if further provision 
cannot be made to extend the loppings over a larger 
area, so as to make the effect less disastrous, the 
situation will be a very awkward one. In that case, 
if things are allowed to slide in the present happy- 
go-lucky manner, the final collapse may be postponed 
indefinitely, but it must surely come, and the last 
condition of the farmer will be at least as bad as if 
steps had been taken to grapple with the evil now. 
On the other hand, if Government decide that rab 
must be stopped or curtailed in Government land, 
there will be a general howl of indignation from cult- 
ivators—who possibly may, with justice, claim a 
right to rab—egged on by a crowd of professional 
‘agitators and others not interested in the main- 


tenance of the forests. What hope, then, is 
there that Government may escape this dil- 
emma? If we turn to the facts elicited by 


German experimentalists, the prospects of the farmer 
dependent on rab are not encouraging, no matter 
whether the practice be put an end to by Government 
interference or not. As everybody knows, the soil of 
an unrabed forest is yearly enriched by debris of 
branches and leaves which, in decaying, supply a 
quantity of organic and inorganic nutriment to the 
forest. If this litter be removed from a hectare (2 
acres) fully stocked with beech-trees the soil loses 
annually, on an average, according to Ebermayer’s 
experiments, 3,147 kilogrammes oF organic and 185 
kilos of inorganic fertilizing matter (a kilogramme 
being equivalent to 2°2 1b. avoirdupois). In forests 
which are rabed when green, the loss is greater, 
because green foliage contains more useful mineral 
nutriment than dead litter; nothing, of course, is 
done to replace this large quantity of natural manure, 

Setting aside deterioration from physical causes, 
which is very great in forests whose soil is deprived 
of its natural covering of dead leaves and twigs, we 
might almost conclude from Ebermayer’s experiments 
that the exhaustion of scils under ab could only be 
a question of time. All farmers know well enough 
that even the best, soils are soon exhausted when they 
are steadily deprived of large quantities of nutriment, 
and no manure is substituted to repair the loss; but, 
if this is the case with agricultural soils, it must, a 
fortiori, be the same with forest-soils, which are 
generally much poorer than cultivated Jand. Stock- 
hardt has submitted the matter to a thoroughly 
practical test by examining two plots of ground, 
side by side, both stocked with Scots pine fifty years 
old, of which one had for some time been deprived 
periodically of its dead litter, and the other had not 
been interfered with in any way. The ground was 
examined to a depth of twenty inches, and the results 
were. as follows :— : 

The untouched area contained 19,950 kilos per 
hectare of mineral nutriment soluble in muriatic acid, 
and. 4,720 kilos of mineral nutriment soluble in water. 
The rabed area contained 14,950 kilos of mineral 
nutriment soluble in the acid, and 2,865 soluble in 
water.. A yery decided deterioration had, thererore, 
taken place in the supply of mineral nourishment, 
but the loss of organic nutriment was naturally still 
more .marked, The protected area was found to 
contain 139,670 kilos of organic matter to the hectare, 
and, of this quantity, the nitrogen weighed 8,354 
kilos.. In the rabed plot, the organic matter amounted 
to 60,438 kilos to the hectare, the nitrogen weighing 
4,759 kilos. The difference in favour of the unrabed 
plot was, therefore, 79,282 kilos of organic matter. 
The reader can easily draw his own conclusions from 
these experiments in regard to the fate which is in 
store for rabed forests which are not of vast extent 
relatively to the area they manure. | 

Oustomary usage in Government forests, which, in 
spite of all legal maxims to the contrary, may easily 
amount to a prescriptive right in the eye of the 
practical legislator, may necessitate the continuance 
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of abuses, but an abuse which involves the ruin of 


a valuable state-property may perhaps be tolerated, © 


but certainly should not be allowed to spread: the 
immediate interests of a few, must give way to the 
lasting interests, of the many, and, if the evil can- 
not be. eradicated, its growth may at least be arrested. 
Systematic experiments would in time show whether 
the area, available for rab is sufficient to admit of 
the practice being perpetuated, or if if must sooner 
or later come to an end: in the meantime, having 
no actual facts to go upon, excepting those obtained 
in foreign countries, we bave no means of forming 
a decisive opinion. 

Apart from considerations of rights of usage, it 
appears doubtful if the game is really worth the 
candle. Even to the farmer, supposing him willing 
and able to employ his labour in: other ways, the 
advantages are perhaps less than one may easily be 
led to suppose. Mr. Ozanne, who certainly takes a 
most unbiassed view of things, but who, as Director 
of Agriculture, cannot fail to be more interested in 
the welfare of the ryot than in that of the forests, 
frankly confesses that, on the evidence collected by 
himself, rab does not pay. It is only by ignoring the 
wages of the farmer and his family, and the sale value 
of the rab, that a profit is mude out. Surely there 
must be something radically wrong in # system of Agri- 
culture, which cannot be made to pay its own way. 
The amount of labour which the farmer must bring 
to bear on thevab system must be very great in pro- 
portion to the effect. Wolff, for instance, calculates 
that 330 hundredweights of dry spray and leaves of 
oak]or beech would yield one hundredweight of 
potash and phosphoric acid, but that the collection 
and carting to destination of this quantity of rab would 
alone cost more than the value of the same quantity 
of artificial manure; of course, this statement is prob- 
ably not applicable to Indian conditions, but it shows 
that enquiry in this direction would not be without 
interest. 

To show to what extent forest trees are able to 
supply the mineral nutriment requisite for agricul- 
tural plants, we may quote the results of some ex- 
periments. The most important mineral compounds 


of plants are potash, lime, phosphoric acid, and silica.” 


According to Ebermayer, a hectare, cropped with the 
following species, requires these substances in the 
following average quantities per annum for each 


species :— 4 

1. Potash. 2. Line. 
Potatoes ... 120 kilos. Potatoes ... .. 37 
Olover apa aaselp hy 


Olover ehuinarey OZ i basy 
Fodder-grass ... 78  ,, Fodder-grass ... 49 
Peas Ben cr hee A 


Peas meen, Beni OMe 
Wheat... ..5 .., 29. 4 Wheat Reb onabe- , 
Beech aot Ane (it 


Beech sca nardeai ace LENS ; 
Spruce see Oia: Spruce coos arse U) 


Pine LO Bp isk sa Pine Rey easienoat 
3. Phosphoric Acid. 4. Silica. 
Potatoes .. ... 36 Potatoes ... ... 8 
Clover snaiiiecndh SUL lover Darra gs 
Fodder-grass ... 24 Fodder-grass. .. 80 
Peas saWeseiaiiee Peas eS wa 
Wheat... ... 21 Wheat sense OT 
Beech Sillaleewls Beech aCe 
Spruce .. «=. 8 Spruce cag year DS 
Pine 3 5 Pine 0 mi 


According to this statement, it would require about 
three acres of well-stocked beech forest at its best 
(v. €., before deterioration by rab had set in) to pro- 
vide sufficient mineral nutriment for one acre of wheat ; 
beech, be it noted, being a tree which yields rela- 
tively to most other species, a large quantity of put- 
riment, and only grows in comparatively good soils. 

Ié would require comparative experiments on Indian 
forests and cereals, similar to those we have referred 
to, to euable us to say 1oughly what quantity of 
forest of any given description is, ou an average, 
capable of fertilizing an acre of land under costlier 
conditions, and to what extent rab affects the growth 
of forests. It is hopeless to expect to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion until these data ‘are worked 
out, for, although the results obtained in German 
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may be considered sufficiently clear and conclusive for 
that country. it is not likely that people out here 
will admit that what bas been found true for a far 
off land must necessarily be true for India. 

Another matter, to which, no doubt, the Agricul- 
tural Department will direct its attention, is a means 
of more economically exploiting the rabed areas, We 
have seen what an enormous loss of organic nutri- 
ment is occasioned by burning the produce; possibly 
some method might be devised, by which only a small 
portion should be burnt and the rest utilized in the 
natural way.—Times of India. 

a 


HALF-A-CENTURY OF IRRIGATION WORK 
IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Southern India is famous for its possession of re- 
mains, more or less perfect or in ruins, of irrigation 
works of great magnitude, formed by the geniusof a 
race of ancient tank-makers, who, it is next to 
certain, stamped the impress of their skill not only 
on their own country, but on the tank region 
of Ceylon also. Not less famous is the Southern Indian 
Presidency in the annals of modern irrigation for 
works which are amongst the grandest and most 
successful which the world can show, the result 
of the genius of Sir Arthur Cotton and officers 
like-minded with that great man. Like many other 
great men, Cotton had a hobbyin favour of water 
transit which he was inclined to ride to death in 
tilting against the far speedier and more effective 
carriage by railway. Our own Governor’s re- 
cent notice of the canal to Chilaw shows that, 
apart from the great expense of cutting canals, 
the expenditure necessitated in keeping them open 
for traflic, by the repair of eroded banks and by the 
removal of silt, renders them in many cases inferior 
to railways as transit agencies, even on the score of 
cheapness, which is the great argument,—and a 
very true and forcible argument in some cases— 
in favour of water carriage. In India there are 
some strikingly successful examples of extensive 
canalization, where the two objects of land irrig- 
ation and cheap water carriage are combined (as 
was supposed to be the case with our Ceylon ‘‘ Sea 
of diced and others in which water carriage 
alone is served, as in our own system by which 
sections of canal connect the salt pans of Puttalam, 
via backwaters and rivers, with Ratnapura and 
intervening stations, including Colombo. In Madras, 
in modern days, the greatest successes seem to 
have been achieved with works such ag are now in 
progress in Ceylon, to restore and add to the irrig- 
ation and fertility of the delta of the Walawe river, 
near Hambantota,—by the formation of anicuts 
or weirs across riyers so as to divert portions of 
their waters into irrigation channels ramifying 
through alluyial lands and bringing out their latent 
fertility by the application of the necessary moisture— 
a tropic sun doing its viyifying part. These remarks 
have been suggested by the perusal in Sir Charles 
Lawson's Madras Jubilee Volume, of a concise sum- 
mary of irrigation work accomplished in the Madras 
Presidency during the half-century terminating with 
the Queen's Jubilee. A similar account of oper- 
ations in Ceylon,—although the half-century was 
long spent before the Brit'sh Government was fully 
aroused to the duty of furthering the irrigation 
of the soil so practically appreciated by many of the 
ancient monarchs, would be useful and interesting. 
The cases of Madras and Ceylon differ, essentially, 
however. With us works of magnitude consist 
in efforts, more or less successful to restore ancient 
tanks and channels, such as Horaborawewa, Kan- 
talay, and what is likely to be, aad we trust will 
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be a great success, Kalawewa and the connected 
Yodaela, the latter destined to supply irrigation 
and drinking water along its route of fifty-four 
miles to the ancient city of Anuradhapura, the tanks 
in and around which it will fill and keep full. The 
distinctly new works here have not involved designs 
of any magnitude. In the Madras Presidency the 
process has been exactly reversed: the ancient 
irrigation works are in the Jubilee year of the 
Queen’s reign very much what they were when the 
reign commenced in 1837; while the modern engin- 
eers have compelled the deltaic waters of the Coleroon, 
the Kistna, the Godavery and other great rivers, 
instead of sending the whole volume of their waters 
uselessly to the sea, to yield portions of them for the 
use of man, in the irrigation of the soil and in aiding 
inland navigation. The one exception is the delta 
system of the Cauvery, which is virtually of native 
origin, the deltaic branches of the river forming 
natural irrigation channels. The engineering works 
cf this great and beneficial system have, however, 
been very largely improved in modern times by Eng- 
lish engineers, 


We quote the interesting article to which we 
have been referring, and which our readers will find 
well worthy of perusal. 


(From the Madras Jubilee Volume.) 


The net result during the last fifty years of the work 
of the Public Works Department in the matter of 
ordinary irrigation works, that is, old native works, 
such as tanks and channels, may be summarised as fol- 
lows. A great number of works have been kept in good 
repair, and others greatly improved; but the condition 
of the bulk of themis in the year 1887 much what it 
was in 1837. On the other hand, much valuable inform- 
ation has been collected at the cost of much time and 
trouble, and is recorded in a convenient shape, and 
matters have generally been put in train for the steady 
and continuous repair and up-keep of this important 
class of works on scientific principles. It may rea- 
sonably be hoped therefore that the reviewer of fifty 
years hence will be able to record great and uniform 
progress. If, in the matter of ordinary irrigation 
works, the progress may not be considered altogether 
satisfactory, in the conception and execution of works 
that are great in an Engineering point of view, and 
successful beyond measure as pecuniary investments, 
and as a source of wealth and prosperity to the coun- 
try, the fifty years since the Accession of Her Majesty 
have been most fruitful. 


Among the most successful and important may be 
mentioned the Coleroon, Godavery, and Kistna Anicuts, 
which, constructed across the rivers of the same names, 
ensure the irrigation of the three great deltas of the 
presidency; the Nellore, Streevaikuntham, Palar, and 
Peldendorai Anicuts, built respectively across the 
Pennair in Nellore district, the Tambraparni in Tin- 
nevelly, and the Palar and Vellaur in the North and 
South Arcot districts. The channels taking off from 
these latter anicuts feed series of tanks, all old native 
works, the supply to which, now fairly certain and 
sufficient, was in days previous to the anicuts most pre- 
carious and variable. These works therefore may be 
considered productive, that is they give in some cases 
a very large, and in every case some percentage of 
return on theoutlay incurred. Among later works the 
Sangam and Barur Projects may be mentioned. 
Neither of these is yet fully completed. The former 
consists of an anicut across the Pennair river in Nellore 
district, below the existing Nellore anicut, and is in- 
tended to render certain the irrigation under existing 
tanks, and also to greatly extend it; while the latter 
is a scheme for the improvement of the supply of 
water to a number of cxisting tanks by constructing 
an anicut across the Pennair river, in Salem district. 
The Sangam Project, which should be completed in 
1389-90, is calculated to give a return of 5 per cent. on 
the total capital outlay: while the Barur, which is 
now nearly complete, will, it is expected, pay 6 per cent, 
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Of the works mentioned, the most famous are the 
great delta works of Tanjore, Godavery and Kistna, 
and some description of these may not be out of place. 
The Cauvery delta system is virtually of native origin, 
The delta differs in one most important and essential 
particular from the deltas of the Godavery and Kistna, 
While in the two latter the irrigation and drainage 
channels have toa great extent to be artificially con- 
structed, in the Cauvery delta, on the contrary, the 
numerous deltaic branches of the river form in them- 
selves the natural sources of irrigation and drainage. 
This essential difference may explain why even under 
the native *égime the delta of the Oauvery was a 
thriving district, while the districts of the Godavery 
and Kistna were miserably poor. 

Tanjore came into the possession of the English 
about the year 1800, and at that time. the irrigation 
was carried on by cuts in the banks of the various rivers 
of the delta. This system, defective in itself, was 
rendered still more so by the precarious nature of the 
supply available. The fall of the Coleroon, which 
branches from the Cauvery, is far greater than that 
of the latter river, and consequently there was always 
a tendency for the Ooleroon to draw off too much water, 
and for the Oauvery to silt up at its head. The pre- 
vention of this was a source of constant trouble and 
anxiety to the officers of the district. It was not till 
1836, when, at the instigation of QOaptain (now 
Sir Arthur) Cotton, the Upper Ooleroon Anicut was 
built, that all fears on this head were set at 
rest. Since that tine improvements in the shape of 
regulating works, sluices, and embankments have been 
steadily carried out; and quite lately the construction 
of the Oauvery and Vennar regulators may be said to 
have practically ensured the safety of the delta against 
future floods. These regulators built across the Oau- 
very,| and its main branch the Vennar, in connection 
with the ;Grand Anicut,—an old native surplus work, 
which has beén, much improved,—allow of the supply 
during :flodds, beingi*so distributed between the Cole- 
roon, the Gauvery, and its several branches, that the 
delta need néver zeceive more water than it can with 
safety. dispose iof, a danger to which it had always been 
exposed since the) construction of the anicut which 
while it effectually prevented the possibility of a too 
scanty supply created the opposite evil ofa too ex- 
cessive one. ‘Some idea of the success of the Cauvery 
delta. asa financial: investment may be gathered from 
the returns of,1885-86, which give the total outlay on 
new: works ‘and imprevements as R16,59,254, the area 
irrigated as (995,284 acres, and the percentage of net 
revenue on outlay as 38'98.* 

Nexti in order of age came the Godavery Delta Works 
which were commenced early in 1847. The desir- 
ability of throwing an anicut across the river had first 
been brought. to the. notice of Government towards the 
close of the last, eentury by Mr. Topping, a Civil En- 
gineer, but no, steps.were taken in the matter till 
1844, when the rapidly decreasing revenue of the dis- 
trict, and the, poverty of the ryots, led to the. pro- 
ject being again taken up. In this year Sir Arthur 
Cotton submitted a general report, followed.in 1845, 
by a more complete one together with detailed esti- 
mates for the anicut, and approximate estimates for 
the system of channels in connection with it. The 
project received the approval of the Oourt of Direc- 
tors, and the construction of the work was commenced 
early in 1847. The total outlay incurred to the end 
of 1885-86 was R1,21,67,097, the area irrigated 555,908 
acres, and the percentage of net revenue on outlay 
was 10:29; the project will it is expected, be fully 
completed in 1889-9) ata cost of R1,30,32,653 when 
the area under irrigation will be 612,000 acres, and the 
percentage of net revenue on outlay 12°7. 

The Kistna Delta Works, which come next in order 
to the Godavery, were commenced in 1852, when the 
construction of the anicut was putin hand, The out- 
lay incurred to the end of 1885-86 was R765,55,996, 
the area irrigated 330,159 acres, and the percentage 
of net revenue on outlay 11:01. On the completion of 


* In round numbers 40 per cent on outlay, a result, 
we suppose, utterly without:precedent or approach? 
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this project, which it is hoped will take place in 
1901-2, the figures are expected to stand as follows: 
total expenditure R1,49,00,944, area irrigated 475,000 
acres, and percentage of net revenue 8°22. The de- 
crease in this last figure is due to the fact that a 
considerable expenditure has te be incurred in in- 
creasing the efficiency of existing works without ex- 
tending irrgation, and on this expenditure there will 
be no return, 

How greatly these works have benefited the country 
may be gathered from the fact that in the famine of 
1877-78, when every unirrigated district was import- 
ing grain in enormous quantities, the grain exported 
from the Godavery was valued at £1,740,000; and 
yet, in the year 1844, the district was described as 
being in a poverty-stricken state, with a steadily de- 
cling revenue. Similarly with the Kistna. This dis- 
trict, now one of the richest and most thriving, was 
previous to the construction of the anicut, one of the 
very poorest in the Presidency, and suffered very 
severely in the famine of 1833-34. A noticeable fea- 
ture of the works described is their construction 
solely at the cost of Government. This system, with 
its concomitant evils of grants varying‘in accordance 
with the state of the Exchequer, explains why many 
of the works were so long in hand, and why the 
actual outlay in many cases was much in excess of 
the original estimated cost. It appears to justify the 
view that a more liberal policy on the part of Goy- 
ernment in encouraging their execution by private 
enterprize would have given better results. The Kur. 
noo] Uanal, however, the one solitary example in this 
Presidency of a large irrigation work carried out by 
a Oompany under Government guarantee, by no means 
supports this idea. The Company, known as the 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Company, for the ex- 
ecution of the Tungabudra Project, as the scheme was 
then called, was incorporated in 1858 and the regular 
contract deed was signed in 1863. In 1866 the Oompany 
was already involved in monetary troubles, and from 
that period to 1882, the year of the transfer of the 
Oanal to the Secretary of State for India, its history 
was one long record of financial difficulties ending’ in 
eventual failure. Since its transfer, the work has been 
a losing speculation to the Government, and when the 
large capital already sunk is considered it is to be 
doubted whether the works can ever be remunerative. 

The works above alluded to may be generally classed 
as productive; that is, works the outlay on which was 
in the first instancejustified by the more or less large 
percentage of returns expected. The occurrence of the 
famine of 1876-78 first compelled the acceptance of the 
necessity of protective works, that is, works which, 
though not sufficiently remunerative to justify their be- 
ing classed as productive, are still calculated to be a 
preventive of famine, and to guard against a future 
|heavy expenditure in relief to the people. Of this class 
\of work, only one, the Rushkkulya Project in the Gan- 


‘|jam. district, has as yet been commenced. Sanctioned 


in 1883, the preliminaries for commencing work were 
jundertaken towards the end of 1883-84, and it is ex- 
|pected that the year 1894-95 willsee it completed. The 
scheme is to utilize the waters of the Mahanuddy and 
|Rushkkulya rivers for the purposes of irrigation and 
navigation. The net revenue anticipated on the com- 
pletion of the works is 5 per cent. on the total capital 
outlay. Among the schemes not yet put in hand may 
be instanced the Peryar Project, which has received the 
isanction of the Secretary of State; it isa scheme for 
\diverting, by the construction of a dam across the 
|Peryar, the waters of that river intothe Madura district, 
a district, which at present receives but a scanty supply 
‘from either monsoon, and in the last famine was among 
the localities which suffered most severely. The Project * 
is to take six years to complete, and on completion is 
calculated to pay 7°8 per cent. net revenue on total out- 
lay. It may therefore be fairly classed as productive; 
but in addition to this, its importance as a protective 
‘work cannot be over-estimated, as its successful 


* A gigantic one: diverting the waters of a Jarge 
riverfrom one district to another, by engineerin; 
Works of a most interesting character.—HD. : 
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execution would convert the barren district of Madura 
into a veritable garden, Tho Tungabudra Project is a 
scheme for giving the cantonment of Bellary a good 
supply of water, and at the same time extending irrig- 
ation in the district. The Maraudahully Project is 
designed to improve the supply to certain tanks in the 
Salem district. The last two Projects, though fully 
worked out as regards investigation, have not yet been 
sanctioned. Other important Projects have been sug- 
gested and investigated, but the want of funds has 
indefinitely postponed their execution. P 
Turning from irrigation works proper, some mention 
should be made of the lines of water communication in 
the Presidency. In the two northern deltas the main 
lines of Oanal are utilised both for navigation and irrig- 
ation, but until the last few years, these deltas, though 
connected with each other, had no connection with the 
south of the Presidency, and it was not till the Famine 
of 1876-78 that the importance of water communication 
between the north and south was fully realised, and 
that an attempt was made to improve and extend the 
East Ooast Ganal, to meet the fresh-water high-level 
Canals of the Kistna Delta. The Hast Coast Oanal, or, 
as it is now called, the Buckingham Oanal, in honour of 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Governor of 
Madras, 1875 to 1880, is a salt-water Canal, and tosome 
extent tidal. It was begun so long ago as 1801, but up 
to the years 1876-78, the total expenditure uponit was 
only about 54 lakhs of rupees. Inthe years mentioned, 
the Oanal was taken up at the instance of the Duke as 
afamine relief work, and an expenditure of 29 lakhs 
was incurred. Since that date improvements have 
been carried out steadily and continuously, and at the 
present time thereis very fair through communication 
between Madras and Pedda Ganjam in the Kistna dis- 
trict. At this point the Buckingham Canal meets the 
Kistna high-level fresh-water Canals, and is, through 
them, connected with the Godavery system, thus open- 
ing up traflicwith the sea-port of Coconada. ‘The com- 
letion estimates lately sanctioned amount to nearly 100 
akhs, and it is expected that the works will be com- 
pleted in 1893-94. Until this is the case, and the Canal 
has been fully protected from river-floods, it cannot be 
considered an altogether safe means of communication. 
Its value,as a cheap means of transport, is already re- 
cognised ; itsprospectsin the future are very favour- 
able; and by connecting the City of Madras, or the 
head-quarters of the trade and railway system of the 
Presidency, with the deltas of the Godavery, Kistna, and 
Nellore, it will be simply invaluablein times of famine. 
On the West Coast also the subject of water com- 
munication is receiving much attention. The benefits 
to bederived from expenditure on a large scale are, 
however, not so obvious as inthe case of the Bucking- 
ham Canal; for already Oochin has very good water 
communication with Trichoor, a town situated twenty 
miles fromthe Madras Railway station of Shoranoor, 
From Virur, another station on the same line, there is 
also a continuous line of canal to Cochin. Portions, 
however, are not excavated to full depth, and in con- 
sequence the traflic is diverted to Trichoor. Wstimates 
for improving this latter line have been prepared, and 
the work will no doubt be put in hand when funds can 
be spared. T'rom the above brief sketch, it will readily 
beadmitted that whatever may be the shortcomings in 
regard to erdinary irrigation works, the fifty years since 
Her Majesty’s accession have been marked by progress 
that has materially improved the condition of a very 
large numberof Hor Mayesty’s subjects in Madras, 
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PUSHING CEYLON THA: CLAIMS OF MESSRS. 
SHAND AND McCOMBIE MURRAY TO HELP. 

Woe insert (on page 400) a letter to Mr. Rutherford 
from Mr. Shand in which he shows not only 
what he has done but what he has suffered for 
Ceylon. There are also letters addressed to us 
from Mr. MoCombie Murray, which are of a 
similar tenor: he has done much to push Ceylon tea 
in America, has expended his capital, lost money by 
exhibiting at a fair, and he must retire from the 
light in favour of Ceylon tea discomfitted, unless 
holp goes to him from Ceylon in the shape of 


consignments of tea to give away, so as to spread 
a knowledge of and a taste for the article. It 
will be seen that an influential firm, Messrs. 
Finley Acker & Co., haye promised to aid the 
crusade, if only we in Ceylon do our part. While 
measures are being taken to do justice to Ceylon 
tea at Glasgow and Melbourne, Mr. Rutherford 
and other leading planters will feel the duty of 
recognizing the claims of those who, at the sacrifice 
of effort, time and money, have fought our battles 
for us at Liverpool and in Philadelphia, The 
case of Mr. McCombie Murray is specially urgent 
and ought to receive immediate attention, because, 
while our tea has already secured large triumphs 
in Britain and tardy recognition in Australia, it 
has to conquer acquired taste, strong prejudice and 
powerful vested interests in America. In at once 
acting in aid of Mr. McCombie Murray, so as 
to prevent the collapse of the most determined 
effort yet made to give Ceylon tea a footing in America, 
we feel certain Mr. Rutherford will be sustained 
by the planters. Government might well be asked 
for a grant of money in this exceptional case, 
as well as in that of Mr, Shand. The packet of 
miscellanies which has reached us shows 
how indefatigable Mr. McCombie Murray has 
been in advertising our pure tea. It was 
sold hot and iced at the Exhibition to which 
he refers, and delicate muslin handkerchiefs were 
distributed on which the merits were described in 
print of the product which the head of the firm 
had come a distance of 13,000 rniles to introduce. 
The photograph referred to includes three figures, — 
Mr. J, McCombie Murray; Sinhalese Ayah; Lady 
Assistant. The ayah comes out exceedingly well, 
and loeks quite effective with a tea tray before 
her. Prominent are the inscriptions:—‘ Crynon 
Twa AND Corven Exurgrr;” “ Try Ceyton Tra,” &e. ; 
and it is explained that a glass globe which ig 
conspicuous ‘contains the result in liquor’ from one 
ounce of Ceylon tea. I'rame top of show case is 
the President’s letter, flat case on counter, samples 
of Ceylon Tea and Cotfee. The charge of 5% for 
tea was made to keep off a class of ‘how-much- 
can-I-get-for-nothing’ people, who do nothing but 
obstruct business. Those who showed any interest, 
nice people, or purchasers, were not charged. 
Length of Exhibit 15 feet by 10 feet deep. About 
10,000 circulars given out during the fair.” 

It will thus be seen that Mr, MecCombie Murray 
has worked hard in a cause which is largely that of 
the Ceylon tea planters, who would benefit immensely 
were our cousins in the United States to acquire 
a taste for and widely use our teas, instead of con- 
fining themselves chiefly to the highly tired article 
from Japan with some China, chiefly the produce of 
Formosa. We feel sure the claims of Messrs. Shand 
and MeCombie Murray will receive recognition from 
both Government and the planting community, and 
that from the planters’ meeting in December, if not 
earlier, will go a cablegram to the latter announcing 
‘*Tea coming for distribution,” 

ae ee 

Irv is with much regret that we have perused tho 
letter of the Government of India in whieh they 
state their inability, owing to financial pressure, to 
recommend for sanction to the Secretary of State 
the scheme lately sent up by the Bengal Government 
for the establishment of a Vetermary College for this 
presidency, The Government of India recognise the 
great importance of making provision throughout Tudia 
for veterinary instruction, with a view to checking the 
enormous amount of preventible mortality among cattle, 
and it is with “ great regret’ that the Governor- 
General has decided to postpone this scheme. This 
postponement has a precedent in the Bombay Veterin- 
ary Oollege, which has now, however, been established. 
We trust the same may be the case with the Bengal 
institution. —Jadian Agiculturist, 
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To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 


MR. McCOMBIE MURRAY’S EFFORIS TO 
PUSH CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA: 
HELP NEEDED. 


Office of the Ceylon Pure Tea & Coffee Company, 
9 North 13th St., Philadelphia, 6th Oct. 1887. 
Duar Sirn,—We have had a long personal interview 

with Mr, Finley Acker of this city, and may say, 
in a few words, that he is willing to place his 
channels at our: service provided we are backed up 
by the planting community of Ceylon with a con- 
signment of tea to be given away as free samples 
in the city and suburbs. 

We can say no more now as mail closes, but will 
give you full particulars by next mail. 

We do trust that the planters will seize this, 
the best possible opportunity to assist us, in placing 
their teas on the market. Messrs. Finley Acker 
& Co. are the most powerful and enterprizing firm 
in Philadelphia, and if we have your assistance 
they will, in Mr. Acker’s words, work it for all it 
is worth. We have been trying to get Mr. Acker 
over to this for some time back. Now that we 
have been successful in our purpose, we look to 
Ceylon to bring about the completion of our arrange- 
ments by a liberal contribution of tea with which 
to ‘‘ boom” the city.—Yours very truly, 

J. M. MURRAY & CO. 
Philadelphia, 8th Oct. 1887. 

Dear Sir,—We have now pleasure in enclosing a 
letter from Messrs. Finley Acker & Co. which shows 
that we have at length been fortunate enough in 
securing the interest of one first-class firm to take 
up Ceylon tea in earnest if the planters will show 
a little interest in our undertaking and assist us. 
We only regret that winter is so near at hand. 
People are already coming back for the season. 
The tea ought now to be onthe way. Nevertheless, 
if a consignment were sent off straightaway, we 
are here to see Ceylon tea ‘“‘boom’d” in this city 
in such a way as to force it upon public attention. 
As a powerful, enterprizing, and influential firm, 
Messrs. Finley Acker & Co. stand alone in this city. 
If there is a real desire among the planters to 
establish their teas in one great city in the United 
States, let them seize their opportunity now. 


We are glad to see substantial assistance given to. 


Messrs, Shand, Haldane & Co., London. They, 
no doubt, require it at the hands of their late 
fellow planters. Wecan sympathize with them as 
they with us. 


If, in a country where the people take 50 kindly . 


to Ceylon tea, those gentlemen find it hard to 
make a business, what, do you suppose, have we 
to contend with where we have to introduce the 
same tea to a people quite unprepared for such a 
total change in flavour ? 

The writer would that he could stand in the 
midst of his brother planters once more as they 
assemble themselves together within the Library walls 
at Kandy. One hour there would be better than 
volumes of letter writing. It is hard, discowraging 
work here. We wish you to know it. We could 
make money by selling blended teas and leaving pure 
Ceylon out of the question, but we dow’t. Nor can 
we afford to wait for the assistance we ask. While 
we work we have to live, and to live we must be 
doing business. We have taken bold steps that 
Ceylon tea may be brought prominently before the 
public and that at the risk of our own livelihood, 
If we do not make enough headway during 
winter to keep us afloat, the ‘‘ Kootee”’ Brand must 


die in its infancy for want of support from the 
mother country, the nurse inthis country having no 
more milk to nourish it. The machinery for work- 
ing Ceylon tea into this market is in motion and 
must not be allowed to stop for want of driving power. 
What say you? 

Now words won’t keep the thing going. What is 
done at all must be done at once and we will do 
all we can to help. Ifanyone with authority will 
cable us to go on, we will to save time put 
out samples from our own stock provided our stock 
is replenished by the planters as soon as possible. 
Everything depends on prompt action during the 
month of December when people feel disposed to spend 
money and feed fat on the best of everything. Ag 
a representative tea we will put out a blend of a 
tea which cost 1s 3d and atea which cost 2s 3d 
per lb. in London. This will be some guide to the 
planters as to the tea we consider most suitable 
for this market. We have now said our say—we 
are prepared to continue the fight if provided 
with powder. 

We send you a weekly publication received this 
morning. A reporter interviewed us last week about 
Ceylon tea at the request of their representative 
at Pittsburgh where an interest in our teas has 
apparently been awakened. The notes under the 
heading of Protection are scarcely in keeping 
with information given by the writer— 
who merely stated that it would not pay 
a Ceylon planter to send in adulterated teas or 
rubbish into the London market, as the result 
would, in all probability, be a change in the 
superintendent. and possibly severe criticism at the 
hands of the local press who jealously guard the 
name of their produce and very properly reprimand 
any defaulter who might send teas to London which 
would tend to damage the name of Ceylon as a 
tea-growing country. 

We have sent off two photos of our exhibits at 
the fair. On account of a strong light behind the 
exhibit, these photographs do little more than show 
that there was something there representing Ceylon. 
Unassuming as was our show, these photos in no way 
do us justice. There were other tea and coffee 
exhibits, but ours got the only diploma in the line. The 
President of the Agricultural Society congratulated us 
on our endeavours, and wished us every success in our 
undertaking. This exhibit, although it proved an 
excellent advertizing medium, cost us about $100 
more than we realized on sales of tea and coffee. 
Few came to the fair with the intention of buying, 
and giving away was so common that we had some 
difficulty in persuading that our packets were for 
sale, and that our cups, saucers and spoons were 
for the practical purpose of enabling those interested 
totaste our tea, and not, as many supposed, for free 
distribution as mementos or as samples of china- 
ware.—More anon.—Yours faithfully, 


J. M. MURRAY & Co. 


Mr. J. McCombie Murray, Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of your recent favour 
in relation to pushing the sale of Ceylon teain Phila- 
delphia and America. In reply we would say that we 
have carefully tested the sample of tea which you 
kindly sent us and think that it has sufficient merit to 
warrant considerable effort, on the part of those who 
are directly interested, to push it. We think the 
most effectual way to do this is by the free distribution 
of samples, accompanied by appropriate advertizing 
matter. Should your tea friends in Oeylon. see fit to 
send a good sized quantity of tea for the purpose of 
sampling, we will be glad to co-operate with you in 
getting them into the best places. We will also per- 
mit you to have the native, to whom you referred, 


appear in costume and give out cups of Oeylon tea in 


our establishment. In addition we are willing to make 
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frequent allusions to Oeylon tea in Table Talk,” of which 
we send you specimen copy. 

It will be well, however, to realize that success can 
be achieved only by whole-souled effort. A half-hearted 
interest by yourself or the planters willnot eventuate 
in a permanent business in America, If anything 
is done it should be done at once, and done thoroughly. 

Wishing you success we are, very truly yours, 

Finuxy Acker & Oo, 
APPLICATION OF A GRAIN DRIER TO THE 
ROASTING OF TEA? 
Deeside, Maskeliya, 16th Oct. 1887. 

Would not the grain-drying machine invented by 
Mr, James Black, Dumfries, of which the following 
is a description, be a cheap and suitabletea drier? 

“The machine, although a small one, will dry 
at the rate of 40 bushels an hour. 

“« Tt consists of an iron case, in the interior of which 
are four wire cylinders extending its whole length, 
about 14 feet. The heated air from a furnace below 
rises through this case, and gradually dries the grain, 
which is supplied at the top and is carried from 
cylinder to cylinder in turn, and eventually dis- 
charged perfectly dry. An exhaust of air expels 
the steam as it rises from the grain. 

“Tt is said that the drying is more equal than 
when effected in a kiln, and that the heating can 
be done at a less cost. The machine has another 
advantage in being portable, for it can be shifted 
from place to place.”’—Yours, &e. 

Wm. MITCHELL. 

[The machine costs £200, It resembles in prin- 
ciple the Gibbs & Barry tea driev.—Hp, 


EFFEOT OF THE LATE DROUGHT ON 


OCINCHONAS. 
22nd October 1887. 

Drar Sir,—In arecent issue of your paper you 
commented on the large amount of cinchona which 
had been carried by rail, as contrasted with a 
previous period, 

If the experience of other cinchona planters be 
like mine, the recent excess harvested is easily 
accounted for. The work has not been voluntary but 
compulsory, the trees having been so seriously 
affected by the recent drought as to compel their re- 
moval, otherwise they woutd have died, and the bark, 
if not taken off at once, would have been lost to the 
proprietor. 

In my case I have had to harvest over 20,000 lb. of 
dry bark, against my will, and I have no doubt others 
have had to do likewise. This will show most think- 
ing men that the quantity of cinchona bark recently 
carried by rail is not likely to be repeated, except 
with disastrous results to the proprietors.—Yours 
faithfully, BR 


PADDY OULTIVATION. 
31st October 1887. 

Dear Str,—I was lately told authoritatively that 
in the Southern Province three crops of paddy 
are often raised in one year by sowing the fields 
with paddy ofa few months’ growth. I am yevry 
sveptical of this, for I know from experience that 
it takes about two months to properly prepare 
afield for sowing. I shall be much obliged if Mr. 
Blliott will support or refute this statement and 
ive us the result of his observation. As far as I 

ow three crops in two years are about as much 
AS one can reasonably expect, for if a field be 
sown for the maha season which lasts from June 
to August, the crop is harvested between the end 
of November aud January according to the kind 

* An interesting magazine of general literature and 
a Ti for the household.—Ep. 

5 


of paddy sown. This will permit of the land being 
prepared for the yala, the sowing months of which 
season are April-May. The crop will be harvested 
in September-October, when there will be no time 
to prepare the field for the maha season which will 
already be passed, and the fields will be fallow till 
the next yala, Under the circumstances I fail to 
see how it can be possible to get three crops in one 
year even if paddy of a few months’ growth be 
sown.—Truly yours, B. 


PATCHOULI OR POGOSTEMON 
HEYNEANUS. 


Minuwangoda, 13th Noy. 1887. 
Dar Srr,—Can you or any cf your readers let me 
know whether the Patchouli leaves sold in London 
are those of the plant Pogostemon Heyneanus, 
or commonly called Kollankola? I have seen it grow- 
ing in several villages in large quantities. If itis 
the genuine commercial kind, I would like to know 
how the leaves are prepared for market and from 
whence is the present supply deriyed.—Yours truly, 

W. A. D. 8. 


[The Patchouli of commerce is derived from the 
leaves of Pogostemon Patchouly, which is supposed to 
be a cultivated variety of the P. Heyneanus. The 
ry is distilled from the leaves and young tops.— 

D.| 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 
Kalutara, Nov. 9th, 1887. 
Sir,—A short time ago, I had occasion to drive 
from Piliandera to Kalutara via Bandaragama, and 
as I passed the ninth mile-post at Gammanpila, my 
attention was attracted by a field, on the culture of 
which much care and skill had evidently been bestowed. 
I was led to make inquiries in the neighbourhoud, and 
found that it bore the name of “* Wewedeniye,” a piece 
of Government land, and was cultivated by Mr. Rodrigo, 
the Government Agriculturist of the district. After 
se ing this field Iwas not at all surprized that he 
should court competition in point whereon he was so 
very likely to bearaway the palm. This field has not 
been in his possession more than six months I heard, 
yet in spite of its original poverty he bas made it very 
productive by ajudicious course of the application of 
manure and the use of other means. Indeed, it is very 
autractive, for he has planted the paddy in regular Jines, 
which I have not seen done anywhere else in that 
quarter. This year Mr. Rodrigo’s paddy will surpass 
in excellence and the crop, Lam sure, willbe most abund- 
ant. Mr. Rodrigo asa cultivatorof the soil is worthy 
of being taken as an example by his brother cultivators 
of the district. Hoping, sir, that the heads of depart- 
ments will pay more attention than they have hitterto 
done forthe improvements of agriculture and the re- 
toration of tanksand canals, and above all thanking 
you for the attention which youasan editor of a valu- 
able agricultural journal pay to the true interests of 
agriculture, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
AGRICOLA. 


A work on ‘‘ The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons. 
&c., of India and Ceylon,” by Brigade-Surgeon FE 
Bonavia, M.p., of the Indian Medical Department 
is about to be issued. The writer's object is mainly 
practical and economical, but he deals also with 
some questions of purely scientific interest. Hi 
researches have brought him into contact with 
every variety of Oitrus in India and Ceylon, and 
he claims that he has been able to dispose of, 
or at any rate to throw new light on, certain di 
puted points, both botanical and historical, in 
connection with this genus. The book will br 
accompanied by an atlas in foolscap size, consistin 
of 259 plates of outline drawingsof all the vartieties of 
Citrus to be found in India and Ceylon.—Nature. 
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AGRICULTURE ON THE OONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 
(Special Letter.) 
Paris, October 29. 

The dairy industry is more and more extending on 
the Continent. It is divided into two distinct branches; 
the preparation of butter and the manufacturing of 
cheese. Both are condueted on more or less extensive 
commercial bases. It is chiefly to the application of 
machinery in the working up of the milk, that dairy 
industry owes to-day its vast progress and the 
ameliorations have not yet reached their final limit. 
Indirectly, the soil has been improved also as despite 
the most ingenious and labor-saving apparatuses, 
milk-farming to be remunerative must rest on selected 
breeds of cattle, and choice dairy stock demands 
puitehle aliments, and hence good soils to produce 
such, 

In Denmark there are co-operative societies for 
butter farming; in Holland for butter and cheese; 
and in Switzerland for cheese alone. These societies 
vary, due priacipally to local necessities. In Denmark 
an association or a large butter manufacturer contracts 
to purchase the milk from farmers, representing 
collectively 500 to 1,000 cows. In both cases the 
aim is the same; skim the milk with the most 
perfect creamers in the shortest time and in the 
most economical manner. There are Belgian centri- 
fugal ereamers that will separate instantly 9 gallons 
of milk in less than 30 minutes. The key to the 
Danish co-operation system lies in leaving to each 
farmer to deliver his milk himself at the central 
establishment and to take away his proportionate 
quantity of the skimmed milk which is usually 
employed for hog-fatting, or making inferior cheese. 
In the case of an association all expenses for machinery 


&c. are borne by the members pro-rata to their | 
deliveries of milk. A council composed of 6 or 7 | 


members is elected to superintend the receipts and 
expenditure, while a paid manager devotes his time 
exclusively to the out-put of butter. Every week a 
balance sheet is submitted, and the associates paid 
their respective net amounts for milk delivered. 

As all deliveries are not of the same quality, the 
price of the milk is determined by weighing the cream 
removed from the daily deliveries, and next testing 
the richness of the milk furnished by the Fjord 
apparatus. No one establishment could keep a 
sufficient number of pigs to consume the skimmed 
milk, so each client takes his share back to utilize 
as observed on his own farm. This allows the central 
dairy to devote its undivided attention to turning 
out a sole product—butter. It has been found that 
the larger the quantity of milk worked up, in other 
words the more numerous the associates the greater 
the returns and the less machinery expenses. One 
matter that should never be lost sight of in preparing 
butter, whether for home or foreign market have a 
distinct quality, a factory mark as it were by which 
the article can be ever recognised. This is the 
secret of the French butter trade. As yet co- 
operative dairies are in their infancy in France. 
The peasants bring their butter in rolls to the market ; 
the wholesale dealer purchases following quality. But 
when the butters arrive in his warerooms, they are 
classed with the most punctilious care, then each 
class-mass is separately mixed and prepared to form 
a distinet grade or mark specal to the fabricant., It 
is similar as with French brandies and wines. The 
merchants purchase right and left, then blend or 
grade, and therein lies the secret of their business 
aud the success of their firm. Scandinavia patronizes 
the Burmeister and Wain Creamer; in Belgium, 
Vrance, ard Switzerland the vertical Layal creamer 
is preferred; it is simple, so does not get out of 
order; it separates the cream almost as completely 
as the horizontal machines, and is less laborious to 
work. It is besides cheap and adapted to a daily 
milk-yield of 83 to 60 gallons, while exacting no 
technical cares. 

Switzerland affords the best types of co-operative 
cheese-farms. They are not the most ancient since 
Vranee claims to have Jiuitidres, or associated dairies 


in the Jura since 1650. It is only at the commence: 
ment of the present century that Switzerland entered 
into the manufacture of its celebrated type-cheese, 
gruyére, of which that from Emmenthal and Sim- 
menthal have a world-wide renown. Three centuries 
ago the price of gruyére in Switzerland was a fraction 
less than four sous a pound; it has recently fetched 
as much as 17 sous per pound. The statistics for 
the total dairy products of Switzerland are not com- 
plete; however, the little republic, with an area of 
16,000 square miles and a populution of three mil- 
lions exported in 1885 a total of these products 
representing a value of 56 million francs, One-half 
of the milk yielded is worked up for exportation, 
and strange fact, Switzerland, the first miik-produe- 
ing country on the Continent has to import, and 
mostly from France nearly her whole supply of butter 
She purchases annually 3,000 tons of butter and as 
many of lard. 


In Switzerland then cheese is a natural product, 
and each region claims to have its special brand; 
just as in France each vineyard hasits characterized 
cru. At the recent agricultural show held at Neuchatel, 
the section devoted to dairy industries attracted not 
only the curious but business thousands. Hvery 
modern utensil or machinery connected with dairy 
industry was exhibited, and what was: better still 
tested. A steam engive set in motion an army of 
churns and creamers—Danish, Sweedish, Laval, &. 
The latter creamed at the rate of 172 gallons of milk 
per hour. Laval’s délaiteuse or milk-expeller which 
completely removes the milk from the butter and 60 
secures its perfect conservation was much admired. 

The dairy section also served as a capital school 
replete wit object lessons; a specialist lectured on 
some improved utensil, some ameliorated process of 
butter or cheese making, the lecture being accompanied 
by practical demonstrations of cheese and butter pre- 
paration in their several stages. 

Cheese farming has ameliorated Swiss agriculture 
from every point of view. The peasant possessing 
only a few cows has by the principle of co-operation 
been enabled to share in profits, that isolatedly he 
could never dream of realizing. The French Govern- 
ment is studying the eucouraging of cheese farming 
in the mountainous districts of the Alps aud Pyre- 
nees as a means of leading to the treeing and 
grassing of. hili slopes, and by such means controlling 
in a sense the watershed or climatic conditions of 
these regions. Taking one of these cheeseries that 
of Eschholzmatt, which has been in operation since 
1849, 84 associated farmers supply annually 770,000 
gallons of milk. This realised a sum of 14,000 fr: 
less 400 fr. expenses. Over a series of years from 
1854 to 1883 the milk has realized, that is,. paid at 
the rate of 7 to 13 sous per gallon when converted 
into cheese. It is a singular fact that the number 
of members has always remained the same and 
belong to the same families who orignally founded 
the association, while the quantity of miik furnished 
by them has doubled and the receipts have trebled. 
Their holdings bave not been augmented, but their 
ficlds have been ameliorated and their stock improved. 

The Canton of Bern has 639 cheeseries, Zurich 
282, Lucerne 358, and the other Cantons in proportion. 
The preparation of condensed milk has so extended, 
that in 1885 Switzerland exported 16,000 tons of 
that commodity which sells at 9 sous per’ lb. 
Another speciality is milk sugar, of which 114 tons 
are annually exported and selling at 21 sous per Jb. 
Milk sugar was discovered by Bartoletti in 1619; 
one gallon of milk contains about 7% ounces of 
sugar. The latter is prepared from the whey im 
cheese making. After subjecting the whey to evapor- 
ation, it deposits on cooling, irregular sand-like grains, 
which next undergo refining, Marbach is the head 
centre of this industry since the early part of the 
present century and where 8 out of the total of 
11 sugar refineries exist. Previous to the extraction’ 
of its sugars, the whey was given to hogs—the least 
profitable mode cf utilizing it About 9,000 gallons 
of milk will yield ‘one ton of sugar and ti Ee 
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are 480 fr. per ton; the mean average wholesale 
prico of the latter is 1,209 fr, and 112 Ib. of brut 
give 65 of refined sugar. This sugar was till recently 
largely employed in the silvering of glass and the 
making of artificial pearls, At present the apothe- 
caries are the best customers for milk sugar though 
higher priced than that from cane and beet, it can 
be pulverised easily and resists bumidity. It enters 
to the extent of 99 per ceut in the manufacture of 
homeopathic pills and globules. What quantities 
of the latter can be prepared with the Swiss out- 
put of 114 tons of milk sugar annually. 

Switzerland bas 660,000 milch cows, all of native 
breed, and divided into two sharply defined races— 
the- brown and the spotted. The former color varies 
from deep-faun to mouse-grey, this latter shade 
being held in most esteem. The brown race is short 
horned and considered as the original type. It 
corresponds to the remains found on the sites of 
the Roman cities of the third century of onr era. 
The skulls of this race furthermore are identical 
With those found in the Swiss lake-dwellings, The 
spotted race peculiar to Bern and Fribourg is believed 
to be of Scandinavian origin. From the milking point 
of view, there is not very much difference between 
either race, The average daily yield is about two 
gallons or 12 gallons per 112 lb, of live weight. The 
percentage of butter to the milk varies from 2} to 4} 
per cent. 

In Germany, much attention is given to stolen or 
intercalary crops; these succeed rye and barley, gener- 
ally sicklad inthe middle of July when maize is sown 
to be either soiled or siloed. White mustard, however, 
is becoming more the favourite and yields good cut- 
tings during October and November. But with 
this green forage it is best to give a cow of 10 ewt, 
841b. of the soiling with 8 lb. of straw and 2 lb. of 
crushed oats daily. White mustard is most nutritive, 
a little before aud pending the flowering; mown 
later it becomes fibrous and difficult of digestion. It 
is best to sow the mustard not at once, but at inoter- 
vals of 8 or 12 days so as to have bands maturing 
consecutively. 

Calabar beans Physostigma venenosum are the fruit 
of a climbing plant of the order Leguminose peculiar 
to West Africa near the sources of the Niger. A 
special alkaloid called serine or Physostigme is pre- 
pared from the~beans and which is a violent poison, 
Professor Dieckerlioff of Berlin recommends it as remedy 
for colic in horses when such is due to excessive accu- 
mulation of fool in the stomach or of matters in the 
intestines. Following Professor Ziirn, it is employed 
only in the form of sulphate of eserin in the propor- 
tion of 0°10 grammes dissolved in distilled water 
and injected by means of an appropriate syringe under 
the skin into the sub-cutaneous cellular tissue either 
in the front of the horses’ chest, or on the left side 
of the neck. The remedy is cheap, easy to execute 
and convenient. No secondary disagreeable action is 
to be feared. It is also rapid in its effects and acts 
directly on the ganglions of the stomachic and intestinal 
nerves. The remedy is not efficacious against colic 

roduced by mechanical obstructions, as calcareous 
intestinal deposits or lesions in the coats of the 
stomach, intestines, &c. 

In Switzerland farmers will not purchase seeds, 
unless the merchants bind themselves to have the 
purity of their wares controlled and guaranteed by 
an agronomical station. No more purchasing with 
closed eyes, henee no room for adulterations. The 

yonomic station at Turich issues for a modest sum, 
albums containing dried specimens of the bad meadow 
grasses, also of the best one adopted either for tem- 
porary or permanent pastures. 

Another instructive plan is exhibiting maps of 
meadow land where only bad natural grasses existed, 
and the same soil after being daly prepared and judi- 
ciously sown. At an altitude of 6000 above the level 
of the sea, there are maps of grass land such as it 
Appoard in 1882, next to sterile, and maps of that 
samo land in 1887 producing the remarkable total 
yiold of over four tons of hay por acre. 


AMONG .THE GUMS AND ‘TURPENTINES. 


During @ recent exeursion of one of our artists 
aloug that portion of the Northern railway route 
lying belween Gosford and Lake Macquarie, New 
South Wales, he was astonished at the wealth of 
timber that will become marketable when the rail- 
way is open, At Gillaby Gillaby, forests of gum 
trees or eucalypti may be seen towering as high as 
200 feet, and of as much as 15 fect diameter, with- 
out a branch for 5C or 60 feet. The turpentine 
trees are equally remarkable in appearance, as it 
would be difficult to find a crooked tyunk within 
hundreds of yards of any point. ‘he latter trees 
have not yet been sufficiently appreciated, though 
several years ago the Jate Captain Shoobert announced 
the fact that it is the only indigenous timber New 
South Wales has possessing the merit of being im- 
pervious to the attacks of the Teredo navalis. This he 
proved most conclusively, and latterly almost every 
new wharf constructed in and about Sydney stands 
upon turpentine piles, 

When means of transportation by rail become avail- 
able, those who are fortunate enough to have laud 
timbered with this invaluable tree will have reason to 
congratulate themselves on their good fortune. The 
white gum, found growing in the southeast part of 
this province, also at Echunga in the Valley of the 
Onkaparinga, and in other parts of the colony, is 
probably the tallest tree we possess. Its height varies 
from 70 to 140 feet. In West Australia the Jarrah 
reaches 200 feet in height.—Pictorial Australian. 
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NAGPUR EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


The official review of the report ou the operation® 
of the Nagpur Experimental farm during the year 
ending March 81st, 1886, states that 

“So far as the Aharif’ crops were concerned, the 
season was a favourable one, especially in the case of 
the cotton and til crops which yielded a larger out- 
turn than has been obtained during the late years, The 
prospects of the abi crops were somewhat damaged 
by the failure of rain in September, but this was 
to a great extent compensated for by a fall in Octo- 
ber, and the crops in the early part of the season pro- 
mised well. But the continuance of cloudy weather 
during December and January induced an attack of 
rust of exceptional severity, which very greatly re- 
duced the out-turn of the wheat and totally destroyed 
a large portion of the linseed. That the decrease in 
out-turu has resulted from the seasons and not from 
any loss in fertility on the part of the Farm land is 
established by the fact that the out-‘urns follow toler- 
ably closely the ‘anna’ out-turn estimates which 
have been framed each year for the Nagpur district. 
The rust attacked with most severity the crops which 
were on the richest soils, and hence the results which 
have been obtained in comparative experiments 
with manures are nearly valueless. The out-turn of 
straw was but little affected by the rust, and 
hence there is the anomalous result that in the 
season under report the weight of straw is a better 
indication than the weight of grain of the effect of 
each manure. The most practical of all the manure 
experiments is that conducted by ploughing hemp in 
green—a process which has yielded excellent results 
on the Cawnpore Farm. But this experiment suffered 
this year a special disadvantage. Owing to the 
failure of the September rain, the hemp did not de- 
compose as it should before the sowing season, 
whilst the deep ploughing which was necessary in 
order to turn it into the soil occasioned a loss of 
moisture which could not be spared. The results 
of the past season throw but little light on the 
real utility of this process. The Upland Georgian 
variety of cotton has now proved its value. The out- 
turn ws not very large in quantity, as the crop was 
grown on comparatively poor land, but it was quite as 
large as would have been gathered from cotton of 
the ordinary bani kind on this land. The quality of 
the proluce was very favourably reported on by 
the Manager of the Hinganghat Mills, An endeavenr 
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is being made to induce a large number of cult- 
ivatorsin the Wardha district to grow this cotton 
during the coming season. An experiment of some 
practical importance is that which is being tried to 
determine the utility of embanking land as opposed to 
open field cultivation. Black soil is extensively em- 
banked in the neighbouring district of Balaghat, and 
over a tract of country stretching northward from 
Balaghat which inclu ies a large portion of the Seoni, 
Mandla, Jabalpur, Damoh, and Saugor districts. The 
field banks in these districts represent a very large 
outlay of capital. In the black soil of Nagpur, 
Wardha, and the Narbada Valley the open field cultiv- 
ation is the rule, and it would be interesting to dis- 
cover by experiment whether this is the result of cir- 
cumstances which render field embanking less profit- 
able than in the eastern districts.. The experiments 
of the past season go to show that embankments 
would yield a fair profit on the farm land. But 
the experiments were only initiated during the year 
under report and their results must be checked by 
those of two or three seasons, 

Au ensilage experiment with Guinea grass succeeded 
very well, aud the experience of the year under report 
bears out that of previous yearsin showing that green 
fodder may be successfully stored in pits against the 
hot weather. I may mention here that during the 
year under report grass was very successfully enusil- 
aged by the Superintendent of the Maharaj Bagh 
in the same manner as that adopted on the Farm. 
The trial was au interesting one, as the grass was 
cut while in flower before the end of the mon- 
soon, when it was at its prime for cattle feeding 
purposes, instead of waiting till the rains were over, 
The quantity stored was 70 maunds, and the expend- 
iture was as follows:—Digging pit R1-3-2; cutting, 
filling, and ramming MRs8-14-10. Total R5-2-0. 
About one-fifth of the grass was spoilt by mildew 
and, making a deduction on this account, the cost 
per maund (of 80 lb.) was ROQ-1-6. The cost of cut- 
ting grass when dry, at the close of the rains, and 
stacking it is about R0O-1-4 per maund. Deducting 
for the weight of the excess moisture in silage, its 
cost compared with that of dry grass is about R0-3-0 
per maund. Very careful experiments would be re- 
quired to show precisely the fodder value of silage as 
compared with dry grass. But it seems hardly pos- 
sible that to obtain green fodder in the hot weather 
would not be worth an extra outlay of RO-1-8 per 
maund. Nothing new was done in the way of ex- 
perimenting with improved implements. The imple- 
ments which were recommended in last year’s report 
(viz. the Swedish plough, the Bihia Sugar Mill, the 
Oook’s Kvaporator, and the Winnower) continued to 
give satisfactory results, and what now is wanted 
is not so much an extension of experiment as Some 
practical measure to bring about the sale of these 
implements. The only one of them which has as yet 
obtained a market is the Bihia Sugar Mill, 96 of which 
have been sold in the Betul district, owing to their 
having been pashed by private agency. It is only by 
enlisting private enterprize that the Government can 
expeet to gain a sale in this country for implements 
which are new tothe people, and endeavours are now 
being made to induce private agency to take up the 
sale of such implements as have been proved beyond 
doubt to be useful. Lhe Farm Superintendent, Mr. 
Krisin. Lyer, has, on the whole, done very well. He 
takes great interest in his work, and has shown con- 
siderable energy in carrying it out.”—Madras Mail. 


—————$< 


DESIRABLE FOREST PRODUOTS TO 
INTRODUCE INTO SOUTH INDIA. 

We are not aware that the extraction of the black 
Burmese varnish has ever been fully described, and 
as some planters on the Nilgiris intend introducing 
the plant on their estates, and there is little doubt 
that in the near future it will be as largely cultiv- 
ated as Cinchona, it is of the first importance that 
all practical details relating to the industry should 
be carelully studied in order to carry the enterprise 
to a suceessful issue. We likewise invite the atten- 


tion of the planting community and Forest Depart- 
ment to equally valuable products which would un- 
doubtedly thrive in Southern India, particularly in 
the Nilgiri District. The varnish tree, Melanorrhea 
usitata, belongs to the order of Anacardiacee, which 
comprises the Mango, the Pigr or Ohirongi, ( Buchana- 
nia latifolia) the Bhil4wa (Semecarpus Anacardiam) 
and the varoish tree of Japan (Rhusvernicifera). It 
is found almost everywhere in the Hug Forest of 
Pegu and Tenasserim; and in the Tharawaddi district: 
it is particularly common in the lower part of the 
Eng belt, where the soil is said to be better than 
further east near the foot of the Gomah. The tree 
does not attain the same size as the Hog, Engyin 
or Theya, and at this time of the year (August) it 
may be known at once by its darker foliage, The 
leaves resemble those of the Semecarpus (Chayben), 
they are ovate-lanceolate, painted at both ends, and 
covered with soft short pubescence; they are narrowed 
into a short petiole, while the leaves of Eng 
(Dipterocarpus tuberculatus) are glabrous, much larger, 
and have a broad cordate base. Those of Engyin 
(Pentacme Siamensis) which have about the same size, 
and of Theya (Storea obtusa) are also glabrous, of an 
oblong shape with rounded ends. While these trees 
are in leaf it is easy to distinguish them. A large 
proportion of the Thitsee trees—from which varnish 
is likewise extracted—is generally found with the 
varnish tree in Eng forest, and also a number of trees 
found in South India, though they are wanting in 
North and Oentral India. Of cultivated trees, the. 
Mango, Plantain, Oustard-Apple, and Jack fruit are 
commoa. The trees which have been tapped are at 
once known by triangular scars about nine inches 
long and five inches broad, the apex pointing down- 
wards. On some trees from forty to fifty of these 
scars may be counted, and many incisions are made 
at a height of thirty feet. To work the higher scars 
a most ingenious ladder is used which is permanently 
attached to the tree. It consists of a long upright 
bamboo with holes cut through at intervals of from 
two to three feet. Through each hole are passed two 
flat bamboo sticks driven with their. pointed ends into 
the bark. These form the spokes of the ladder and 
are about twelve inches long. The scars or notches 
to extract the varnish are made with a peculiarly 
shaped chisel about fifteen inches long; the handle 
is of iron, of one piece with the chisel and about 
nine inches long, the lower end thicker, hollow, and 
closed with a~bamboo plung. The chisel is wedge- 
shaped, about six inches long (the edge half an inch 
broad) and forms an obtuse angle with the handle, 
With this instrument, two slanting slits, meeting at 
an acute angle, are made upwards through the bark, 
and the triangular piece of bark between the two 
slits is thus slightly lifted up, but not removed. A 
short bamboo tube, about six inches long, witha 
slanting mouth and a sharpened edge, is then hori- 
zontally driven into the bark below the point where 
the two slits meet, and the black varnish, which 
exudes from the inner bark near its contact with the 
wood, runs down into the bamboo tube, which is 
emptied at the end of ten days, when it ceases to flow. 
A second cutis then made so asto shorten the tri- 
angular piece of bark which had been separated from the 
wood when the first cuts were made. A shorter tri- 
angular piece of bark remains, ending in anangle less 
acute thaa before, and the appearance of the scar is then 
as below. The bamboo tube, which before was at a, is 
moved a little higher (to b) and the edges of the 
c d original cut (¢ 6 and db) are cut afresh. 
The varnish then runs out for another ien 

\ i) days, after which the sear is abandoned. 
The trees vary in yield exceedingly. A 

crooked tree with very scanty foliage, which 
Mr. Douglas examined, was said toyielda 
good outturn, while some of the largest trees 
were said to yield very little. Mr. Douglas 
saw trees tapped which had a diameter 
b only nineinches, One man is employed to 
a cut two hundred and look after one thou- 
sand two hundred scars per diem. Work is carried on 
only in those parts of the forest where the trees are 
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fit to tap, are abundant, and stand close together. 
The tree yields nothing while itis leafless in the hot 
season, and the best season for working is from July 
to October. One man collects from forty to fifty 
viss (one hundred and forty six to one hundred 
and eighty two pounds) in one season, and the 
viss sells at Rangoon for oue rupee. In the slack 
season these men are employed in making torches of 
the Eng tree woodoil, and we add particulars of the 
method pursued in the collection of this valuable 
article. Unlike the varnish, the wood-oil exudes not 
from the bark, but from the outer layers of wood. It 
will, however, be remembered, that among conifers, 
which all belong to one natural order, some, such as 
the Larch and Pinus Pinastur, exude resin from the wood, 
while others, like the Spruce, produce it in the bark. 
Deep, semicircular niches are cut into the wood: the 
first cut is from four to six inches deep, and from 
twelve to eighteen inches wide; the bottom of the 
niche being slightly hollowed out, to receive the oil. 
It oozes out and collects at the bottom of the niche 
about three days after the cut has been made, The 
surface is then charred with fire, after which the oil 
runs for three days; this process is repeated four 
times, and at the end of fifteen days, the surface 
of the niche is cut afresh, the old charred wood 
being cut away and the niche enlarged. After the 
oil has run for three days, the surface is again charred, 
and the original process repeated. The Eng tree 
yie'ds oil throughout the year, and one tree often 
yields oil from several niches atthe same time. Mr, 
Douglas saw a tree with six niches, two of which 
were yielding oil at the time. One man can make 
from two thousand to three thousand torches in a 
year, and one hundred torches require about ten viss 
(thirty-six pounds) of oil whichis mixed with touch 
wood and neatly wrapped up in the leaves of palms 
or of the Tsathoaben, a species of Pandanus, so as 
to form cylinders about twenty inches long and two 
inches in diameter. They are tied with thin strips 
of bamboo, generally of the Shizostachyum pergracile; 
leaves of the Licualu pi/tita are likewise used for this 
purpose. A man can collect from seven hundred to 
one thousand pounds of wood-.il in a year. The 
wood-oil of the Kanyin tree is collected precisely in 
the same manner. One man can manage from thirty 
to forty oil-yielding Kanyin trees; he goes around 
with a number of hollow bamboos or other vessels, 
and one collection gives him from three to four viss. 
The torches sell at the rate of fifty per rupee ani 
the Eng torshes at rupees five per one hundred. The 
Eng and Kanyin trees so valuable for their wood. 
oil; the Bambouay, (Careyvea arborea) Thanat, ( Cordir 
grandis) Mhayah (also a species of Cordia) Maranta 
dichotoma, of which the beautiful soft Thinbu mats 
are made the cetechu and varnish trees, and several 
species of Sterculia for rope and an immense vari- 
ety of other useful and necessary articles, would 
all thrive in the Nilgiri District and Wynaad, and 
would amply repty the planter for the cost and 
labour of cultivation. We commend these congenial 
branches of industry to planters who are seeking 
other investments for their capital than the played- 
out and overdone Ooffee and Oinchona industries. — 
Nilgiri Express. 
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NOTES ON TREES SUITABLE FOR PLANTING 
IN AND ABOUT TOWNS IN THE 
WBHST INDIBS. 

(From Jamaica Botanie Gardens Bulletin.) 

A very large number of seediing trees can be 
supplied from the Gardens at the nominal price of 
ld. to 3d. each, Carriage is not undertaken by the 
Department, but can be arranged for at the rate of 

about 2 dozen plants for 8s, 

The trees should not be planted closer together 
than 20 or 30 fest, according to the length of the 
branches. If it is found possible to plant them at 
regular intervals, it is preferable to have all the trees 
in one street of the same kind; if, on the other 
hand they stand at irregular intervals, it is better to 
have a variety. 


In formiog new streets, the rule to be adopted 
for the position of the trees oa the road is that 
they should be 4 feet from the foot path, and clear 
of the water-table. They should never be planted on 
the foot-path where they would hinder foot-passengers, 
and raise the pathway by the growth of their roots. 

In a road or street, the holes should be dug larger 
than in ordinary ground about 5 feet wide at the 
top, and 5 feet deep. The earth taken out from 
holes in streets should be replaced with good soil well 
mixed with well rotted manure. 


If an iron grating is placed on the surface round 
the stem, the soil remains soft, and allows water and 
air to penetrate to the roots. Probably the best plan 
in this climate would be to have a kind of gridiron 
arrangement with the bars attached by nuts, so that 
as the stem expands, the innermost bars could be 
removed. The grating should be at least 3 feet square. 

It is also necessary to protect the young plants by 
means of upright guards, which should be 4 or 5 feet 
high; and stakes are necessary until the plants are 
well established. Pruning is constaatly necessary to 
keep the trees within bounds, and to give them a 
good shape. The trees, especially while young, require 
constant watering. 

The following are a few of the trees suitable for 
planting :— 

The Eucalyptus or Gum trees are natives chiefly of 
Australia where they form forests, but they are also 
found in the Malay Archipelago. They are the largest 
trees in the world, some which were measured proved 
to be more than 400 feet high. The leaves hang 
vertically, thus giving a remarkable character to the 
scenery. Several species of Eucalyptus grow more 
quickly than any other tree; the timber is at first 
soft, and is easily felled, split, and sawn, bat when 
thoroughly dry, it becomes as hard as oak. 

Euealyptus trees have acquired a reputation for 
planting in malarial swampy ground, and that for 
two reasons, first because they absorb an immense 
amount of moisture from the soil, practically draining 
it, and secondly, because there is a large quantity of 
aromatic essential oil contained in their leaves, which 
becomes oxidized by the action of the air, and pro- 
duces an active disinfectant,—peroxide of hydrogen. 

The “Red Gum Tree” (Eucalyptus rostrata) of 
Southern Australia thrives in wettish soil with a clayey 
sub-soil, even when the water is slightly brackish. 
It is recommended as an antiseptic tree for cemeteries 
in tropical countries. It is of rapid growth, often 
attaining a height of 65 feet in6 years, eventually 
reaching to a height of 200 feet. The timber is 
thought highly of, lasting well above or below ground, 
or in water. The government of Victoria, whenever 
practicable, use no other timber for bridges and 
railways; as railway sleepers it lasts 12 years. 

The Yate Tree” (Execalyptus cornuta) of South- 
west Australia, is reported to have reached a 
height of 8 or 10 feet in the first year in plantations 
at Lucknow. It prefers a wettish soil. The wood 
is equal to the best ash. 

The Iron-bark Tree (Eucalyptus Leucoxylon) sup- 
plies a valuable timber, worth 2s. 5d, a cubic foot 
in Melbourne. The wood bears twice the strain of 
American oak or ash. The tree grows to a height 
of 100 feet; it is generally found on slaty formations, 
but accommodates itself to any soil. 

The Swamp Mahogany (Eucalyptus robusta) is said 
to thrive best in low, s) Ur, swampy ground near the 
sea-coast: It grows 100 feet high with a grand mass 
of foliage, and resists cyclones better than most 
other Eucalyptas. 

Other desirable Eucalyptus are the Manna Gum 
Tree (2. viminalis), the flooded Gum Tree (E. saligna), 


the Tallow Wood (2. microcorys), the Red Gum 
Tree (EE. tereticornis), and the Stringy Bark Tree 
(E. obliqua). A mass of information is contained in 
Baron von Mueller’s Works. 

The Tamarind (TZamarindus indicus) though of 
slow growth, is suitable for planting uear houses, as 


itis large aud ornamental, affording pleasant shade 
with handsome, fragrant flowers, The fruit is useful, 
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and the timber is beautifully grained and valuable 
for building. 

Bauhima variegata, a native of India and China, 
is a beautiful shrub»vy-looking tree of 20 to 30 feet 
in height, suitable for open spaces. Tae flowers are 
handsome of a rosy-white colour. The dark wood 
is sometimes called Ebony, but is of little use The 
astringent bark has been used as a tonic in medicine, 
and also for dying and tanning. Bauhinia megdlandra, 
a native of some of the West Indian Islands, may 
also be planted in the same way. 

Cassia siamea (also known as Cassia florida)* grows 
to a height of 80 feet at Oastleton. It has large, 
showy, yellow flowers. It is a native. of India and 
Malaya. Cassia JMstula, the India Laburnum, has 
flowers of the same kind, it is a middle sized erect 
tree, reaching a height of 40 to 60 feet. The pulp 
round the seeds is a maild laxative 

Lagerstroemia #los-Regine (Queen’s Flower) when 
in blossom, is one of the most showy trees of the 
Indian forests. A moist, damp climate is most suit- 
able for its growth and for the full development 
of its rose-coloured blossoms. It reaches a height 
of 50 to 60 feet. The timber is blood-red, and as 
it lasts well in water, it is used for boat-building, 
In Burmah, it is employed more than any’ other 
timber except teak, for a variety of purposes, but it 
soon decays under ground. The astringent roots have 
been used as a remedy for thrush; the bark and leaves 
are purgative. 

Spathodea campanulata grows to a height of 80 feet 
at Castleton. The branches do not spread, but the 
mass of rich orange-coloured flowers gives it a most 
attractive appearance. 

Caryocar nuciferum produces the Souari or Butter 
Nuts, the kernels of which have a pleasant nutty taste, 
and from which an oil may be extracted by pressure. 
The nuts have a very hard shell, and are enclosed, 2, 
3, or 4, together in a fruit about the size of a child’s 
head. The flowers are very large, and of a deep 
purplish brown colour. The tree is a native of Guiana, 
where it often grows to a height of 100 feet. Tne 
timber is very durable, and is used for ship-buildiag. 

Sterculia carthaginensis, called “ Chica” by the Bra- 
Zilians and “Panama” by the inhabitants of the Isth- 
mus, is a fixe tree, 40 to 50 feet high. It has 
become uaturalizel in the West Indies, and does well 
in the plains. The flowers are yellow, spotted inside 
with purple. Tne seeds are about the size of pigeons’ 
eggs; they have an almond-like taste, and are some- 
times eaten. 

The Oandlenut, sometimes called Walnut (Aleuwrites 
triloba) grows to a height of 30 to 40 feet. The seeds 
yield oil, which is a good drying oil for paint. In 
the Sandwich Isles 10,000 gillons are annually pro- 
duced, and used there as a mordant for their vege- 


table dyes. The cakes, left after the oil has been - 


expressed, is used as food for cattle and also manure. 
It thrives along roads. 

The Mountain Mahoe (Hibiscus elatus), a native of 
Jamaica and Ouba reaches a height of 50 to 60 feet. 
The timber is valuable, especially to cabinet-makers; 
it has the appearance of dark-green variegated marble. 
The fibres of the bark make good ropes. The lace- 
like inner bark was at one time known as Ouba bark, 
from its being used as the material for tying round 
bundles of Havanah cigars. 

Three species of Ficus are growing well in the Parade 
Garden:—(1) Ficus indica is one of the Banyans, the 
roots which drop from its branches becoming new 
stems with spreading branches and fresh branch roots, 


so that of some of these trees itis said, “at the age . 


of 100 years one individual tree will shade and occupy 
about one and-a-half acres, and rest on 150 stems or 
more, the main stems often with a circumference of 
50 feet, the secondary stems with a diameter of 
several feet.” (Mueller.) (2) Ficus lucida, another native 
of Indica, affords dens shade (8) Iicus Benjanuina, a 
native of North Australia has handsome, drooping, 
willow-like branches. It forms part of the avenue at 

% The Wa of the Sinhalese, used largely as fire- 
wood on the railway.—Ep, 


King’s House, All these trees form very shady avenues. 

The Ginep (Melicocca bijuga) isa native of Guizoa 
und New Grenala. It is a good shade tree, and 
there are very fine examples at King’s House. The 
timber is hard and heavy, and the fruit bas an agree- 


able flavour, but the stringy portion which is usually. 


swallowed by children, is most injurious, and accord- 
ing to good medical authority has frequently caused 
death by coating the lining of the stomach. 

The Flamboyante (Poinciana regia) is a native of 
Madagascar. It is a tree with very showy flowers, 
and is suitable for plauting in open spacts, or in broad 
mixed avenues. 


The Red Bead Tree (Adenanthera Favonina) is a 
native of the Hast Indies and Ohiaa, growing up to 
an elevation of 4,000 feet in Sikkim. Tne common 
name is derived from the bead-like seeds, which are 
of a bright scarlet colour, aad of a uniform weight 
(4 grains) so that they are used by jewellers in the 
Hast as weights. By rubbing the wood against a 
wet stone, a red dye is obtained, which is male use 
of by Brahmins for marking their foreheads after 
religious ceremonies of bathing. The tree affords hard, 
durable timber called “Ooral Wood,” or “Red Sandal 
Wood.” There are trees in the Parade Garden and 
in Orange Street. They are well suited for avenues. 

The Kananga (Oananga odorata) of India is largely 
cultivated there for its ornamental appearance. It is 
soft-woodel, quick growing, ultimately reaching a 
height of 150 to 200 feet. The specimen at Castleton 
is at present about 40 feet. 

The Guango or Rain Tree (Pithecolobium Saman) is 
a native of Brazil and Venezuela. It is fast-growing 
and ornamental, and very suitable for open spaces. 
It is so much desired in India that in 1880 the Jamaica 
Botanical Department sent 130 lb. weight of seed. 
Dr. King, the Government Botanist in Oalcutta, says 
of it:—“Tais wonderful tree grows faster than any 
hitherto introduced into Bengal with the single excep- 
tion of Casuarina. It gives a beautiful shade and 
yields a pod with a sweet pulp which is greedily 
eaten by cattle. For avenues, cantonments, squares, 
and situations where dense shade is wanted, no, tree 
is more suitable than this.” 

The Casuarinas are mainly Australian, but are also 
found in the Hust Indies and Polynesia. They grow 
quickly but are not good shade trees, for the leaves 
are represented by scales. The general appearance 
is something like the larch. The timber called 
“beefwood” in Australia is hard; it makes excellent 
firewood, and as the ashes retain heat for a long time, 
it is much usei for ovens and steam engines. 
Casuarina equisetifolsa, the Swamp-Oak, is found in 
the Hast Indies and Polynesia. The hard wood is 
known as “Tron-wood”’; it is durable under water, 
forms good posts, and bears a considerable strain. 
This is an excellent tree for planting in sandy 
districts along the sea-coast. Casuarina stricta, the 
Harricane Tree, is found in the islands of the 
Pacific. At Oastleton, it has grown to 80 feet. 
Casuarina muricata, from India, has a showy wood 
of great weight. Grown close, it forms pretty avenues 
in narrow roads. ; ; 

The Betel-put Palm (Areca Catechu) of Tropical Asia 
isa very graceful palm of remarkably perpendicular 
growth, with a truok seldom more than 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter, it grows to-a good height,—at Castleton, 
it has reached 60 feet. The flowers are very fragrant. 
There isan immense trade in the nuts in the Hast, 
for the Malays and other natives use them for chew- 
ing, rolling a small piece up with some lime in leaves 
of the Betel Pepper. 

The Talipot or Umbrella Palm (Corypha wmbracult- 


fera) of India and Oeylon is a very fine Palm, 60 to 


70 feet high, with fan-shaped leaves, 12 feet in 
diameter. 

One of the Royal Palmettos (Sabal. umbracultfera), 
a native Palm, is well worth planting. 

Toe Oil Palm (Hlaeis guineensis) has become quite 
naturalized, growing wild in some parts of Jamaica. 
The Coconut (Cocoa nucifera) is also suitable for 
planting. , Yat 
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DISEASE IN ORANGE TREES. 


Last May the following prescription was given to 
be used for Orange trees which had begun to die 
off, The bark was decaying at the collar, and from 
the original starting point the decay was spreading 
and in some cases had completely encircled the stem. 
The leaves had begun to turn yellow, and there is 
no doubt that the whole plavtation was doomed, unless 
the remedy proved effectual :— 

Apply to the wounds in the bark a mixture composed 
as follows:—2 lb. stiff clay, 2 lb. flowers of sulphur, 
4 lb. soft soap, 1 tablespoonful kerosene oil, mix with 
water to consistency of paintand apply with a brush. 
The oil should be added last, and the mixture should 
be allowed to stand 12 hours before being used. 

It is satisfactory to have received the following 
statement, dated 2nd September :— 

“After having applied on two different occasions— 
at an interval of 10 days—the preparation you were 
good enough to prescribe for my Orange trees—the 
disease—whether fungoid or animal which attacked 
them atthe end of the stem just where it touches the 
earth—completely disappeared. The trees whose peel 
had been eaten away all round the stem have died, 
but wherever there remained a strip of peel to connect 
with the peel on the roots the tree has recovered 
after lingering more or less according to the injury 
it had sustained prior to the application of your 
prescription. 

There is no appearance of the disease at present 
on any of the trees, and the peel newly formed is 
covering over that part of the stem which the disease 
had eaten away. 

It seems to be rather singular that all the trees 
of a plantation numbering over 200 were attacked 
simultaneously by this disease, and that they were 
mostly young trees, though a few old trees in the 
immediate neighbourhood suffered equally. 

(Signed) Oscar Maruscavx.” 


CINCHONA, 

Some Oinchona trees have lately been dying off. 
On investigation, it was found that the bark at the 
junction of stem and root had been injured, and that 
in consequence the mycelium of a fungus had pene- 
trated between the bark and wood. The bark had 
become loosened on the roots, and decayed away, It 
is probable that the injury was caused by the wind 
during the Inst hurricane. It would be difficult to 
detect such injury at first, but probably an early ap- 
plication of the remedy prescribed above for the 
Orange trees would have saved the trees. ‘Trees 
which are too far gone to save, should be taken up 
by the roots, and barked. The bark may be stored, 
after thorough drying, for mildew does not affect the 
quantity or quality of the alkaloids, when once the 
bark is cured. 

COFFEE CULTURE IN RIO JANEIRO. 


Reporting on the general state of the province of 
Rio Janeiro, the British Consul thus speaks of the 
coffee :— 

In the districts of Cantagallo, S. Fidelis, and other 
parts, forsome years past, the coffee trees have been 
subject to a disease manifested firstly in the yellow- 
ness of the upper leaves, and afterwards in the shoots, 
the trevs soon drying up. In this way about one- 
tenth part of the trees in the abovenamed districts 
have perished. This disease is supposed to be propag- 
ated by an insect which lives in and feeds on the 
roots. It deposits its eggs in the knots of the roots 
causing the fibres of the same to rot. On this the 
eggs are seen, having the shape of mushrooms. This 
generally takes place in the heaps of weeds or grass 
which rot at the foot of the trees, forming a fine soil 
for the new root fibres. As a remedy against this 
evil it is recommended by Dr. Glaziou that the weeds 
and grass should never be heaped up to rot near the 
roots, but should be left to be dried by the sun and 
afterwards brought together and burned. The Orange 
trees are alsosubject to be attacked by the same plague. 
Dr. Glazion is convinced if this rule be attended to 
that in two years’ time the coffee estates will return 
to what they wore formerly.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


NOTES ON SOME PLANTS LATELY RECEIVED, 

Seeds of Ceropeyia pusilla have been received from 
Kew with the following note from Mr. Morris :—‘‘ Be- 
sides the flowers which my be interestiag ina West 
Indian Garden, the tubers of this plant are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jamieson of Ootacamund, eaten both raw 
and boiled by the natives in the Nilgiris.” 

The Superintendent of the Forest Department, 
Singapore, has kindly sent seeds of a rare Palm, the 
Malawarin or Red-stemmed Palm of the Malayan 
Peninsula (Cyrtostachys Rendah). He speaks of it aa 
follows:—‘ The plant is doubtiess the most conspicuous 
and beautiful object the rich forests here possess. 
When planted on a Jawn in suitable soil, it readily 
throws up a succession of stems from the bottom of 
the pareut stem, and thus grows into a pyramid cover- 
ed with leaf spathes of a dazzling bright red: these, 
when suddenly com» upon in the forest standing out 
against a back ground of deep green, present an object 
not soon erased from the memory of the beholder,” 


= —e--—--- 
DOES CINCHONA-GROWING STILL PAY. 


It has been frequently stated of late, and sometimes 
with a certain show of authority, that the value of 
cinchona has now depreciated to such an extent that 
Ceylon Planters cannot possibly find it profitable to 
grow it any longer. At present we have no thoroughly 
reliable statement respecting the minimum price at 
which cultivators in our own colonies can still havea 
margin of profit left, but recent discussions among 
planters aud others interested in the Java cinchona in- 
dustry have shed some light upon the position of the in- 
dustry in that island, and, indirectly, in other countries 
also. At a meeting of planters held some months ago 
at Bandoeng, in Java, a gentleman connected with the 
Government plantations asserted that even at a sale 
price of 5 cents per unit per half kilo, or about 9-10thd 
per lb the bark could still be made to yield a profit to 
the planters, provided the trees were not cut down until 
the sixth or seventh year. Mr. van Romunde, the 
director of the Goverament cinchona plantations in 
Java, gave a qualified support to this assertion estimat- 
ing the lowest sale price at which a well-managed 
pla tation would be profitable at 7 cents, or about 1 
3-15thd. But another view of the case is presented by 
another Java planter, Mr. von Winning, who, in the 
Indische Mercuur, protests against the adove-mentioned 
assertions, which he stigmatises as totally erroneous. 
In a very interesting letter Mr. Winning points out 
that the official report of the Government cinchona 
plantations in Java for 1885, the last year for which a 
complete statement has been published, proves that the 
average cost of price of Government bark in 1885 was 
874 cents per half kilo, or about 63d. per 1b., while the 
average proportion of quinine sulphate amounted to 
3°15 per cent., costing 2 1-10th d. per unit. Now, it 
should be taken into consideration that a private 
planter has to defray several expenses from which the 
Government plantations are free, such as taxes, insur- 
ance, interest on capital, &c. Taking these into ac- 
count, the cost of production of similar cinchona bark 
on a private plantation is estimated at 50 cents per half 
kilo, or 9d per lb., and the unit cost at 2 9-10th d. Mr. 
von Winning estimates the total charges on cinchona 
bark produced in Java and sent to Holland for sale at 
2 7-10thd. per lb. Formerly they averaged as much as 
4 7-l0th d. per lb., but the expenses have been gradually 
reduced, mainly by more careful management of the 
plantations. These charges include everything, from 
the stripping of the bark on the plantation until the 
proceeds in cash are received by the planter. They show 
that with the unit at 9-10th d, it would be quite useless 
if not absolutely ruinous, to collect bark of less than 3 
per cent, quinine vaiue, or of less than 2°2 per cent, 
if the unit does not exceed 1 $-l5thd. the figure at 
which Mr, yan Romunde thinks it still possible for the 
planter to reap o profit. At present, the average pro- 
portion of quinine in Java bark barely exceeds 3 per 
cent. although it is anticipated that this proportion 
will gradually increase, and Mr. von Winning waintains 
that if the unit should fall to 1 3-l5thd. the greater 
part of tho Java plantations will have to be discontinued. 
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At the same time he declines to commit himself to a 
definite opinion as to the lowest price at which cin- 
chone growing can pay. The cultivation in Java, he 
asserts, is still too young an industry, and its future 
much too uncertain to admit of any close calculation. 
No one can say, for instance, whether the soil after a 
period of twenty years or more will still be suitable for 
cinchona culture. Nor has the vexed question of shav- 
ing the trees yet been solved, for while in certain 
plantations shaving has yielded the most favourable 
results, in others it has been a complete failure. The 
future average proportion of alkaloids also is entirely 
undeterminable, so much so that the bark of young 
cinchonas raised on the same soil from the seed of the 
same mother tree yielded bark varying in alkaloidal 
richness from} to 10 per cent. Moreover, statistics 
kept on carefully managed plantations show that a 
period of even twelve years is far too short to admit 
of an average calculation of the yield. Mr. von Win- 
ning’s contribution to the controversy, although it does 
not definitely settle the question, is valuable in show- 
ing that, even taking his own estimate as correct, the 
unit obtained at the public auctions in Amsterdam 
until quite recently has been high enough to leave a 
small margin to growers. His figures of course bear 
only indirectly upon other cinchonas, but they go far to 
skow that in all probability the Ceylon growers have 
not yet lost much money on the bark sold here, unless 
on parcels averaging a very small proportion of quinine, 
and this hypothesis points to a continuance of the 
heavy bark shipments, and, in sympathy with the latter, 
of low quinine prices.—Chemist and-Druggist. 


eee 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


It will be seen by our telegrams that M. Sans 
Leroy, who was appointed by the French Govern- 
ment to inquire into the operation of the sugar 
bounties, has reported strongly against them. In 
eyery country of Hurope they are falling into 
disfavour, and in the Legislatures they have been 
condemned even by protectionists in unmeasured 
terms. Nor is the reason of this change of opinion 
on the part of the financial authorities of the 
Continent far to seek. When the bounties were 
first imposed the production of beet-root sugar was 
small, being little more than a tenth of what it 
now is. As cultivation increased, and as machinery 
which extracted a greater amount of sugar from 
the beet-root was invented, the unnatural stimulus 
produced a glut, which was followed by disaster, 
bankruptcies, and distress. Owing to the keen 
competition of Germany, and. to the difficulties of. 
the producers, both France and Belgium have 
been obliged to revise their tariff. Germany and 
Austria have passed through a severe crisis, which 
has brought with it many failures among the 
capitalists, 
workmen. According to a member of the German 
Parliamert, the subsidy on sugar has amounted to 
sight or ten per cent. on the capital invested ; or, 
to take another calculation, it has nearly paid the 
wages of the workmen employed in the business. 
Yet, in spite of this subsidy, there have been many 
failures, and heavy losses, both to the Treasury and 
the community, on unrealisable property. 


The question, therefore, has arisen whether any 
real prosperity is represented by the figures which 
record the rapid growth of the beet-root industry. 
Any other department of human labour would haye 
shown an equal advance, ifit had been supported 
by a similar subsidy. ‘The difficulties which beset 
the manufacture of sugar, when it is kept up by 
direct state aid, may be taken as sufficient to con- 
demn the whole bounty system. But the losses 
that have been caused by over-production tollowed 


and widespread distress among the: 


by stagnation, are not the only losses that can be 
traced to the bounties. Itis said that the German 
manufacturers of sweetmeats are undersold eyery- 
where by their English rivals. Owing to the cheap 
rates at which the latter have been able to buy 
their sugar they have succeeded apparently in 
laying hold of the German market. By way of 
returning the kindness done to them by the bounty 
system, they send across the manufactured pro- 
ducts at a price with which the local makers find 
it difficult to compete. Nor does even this exhaust 
the complaint which is now made against the 
bounties ; for sugar costs at least twice as much 
to the German or French as it does to the English 
consumer. While in England it is universally 
used, the cousumption in these other countries 
remains almost at the same level. In other words, 
the people of the Continent are heavily taxed to 
produce a cheap luxury for the English people which 
they cannot afford for themselves, and at the 
same time the industry has neyer been as profit- 
able as it was expected to be. 

The artificial stimulus, however, to the produc- 
tion of beet-root has most injuriously affected the 
sugar plantations of the colonies, and to a consider- 
able extent the refineries of the mother country. 
But the latter suffer solely from the recent im- 
portations of refined, and not from the production 
of raw sugars. Itis not the cultivation of beet- 
root but the competition of refining establishmenta 
elsewhere that has deprived the fifty thousand men 
who recently marched through the streets of London 
of their employment. Some three years ago, when 
the heavy fall in the price of sugar told severely 
on the owners of plantations, the refiners were 
importing huge quantities of the beet-root product 
at a low rate. It is probable, indeed, that the 
importation of these low-priced sugars gave an 
unhealthy impetus tothe trade, and led to an un- 
warranted extension of business. But in spite of 
foreign competition, not more than one-fifth of the 
sugar imported into England is refined. Four-fifths 
of the imports consist of raw sugars, and while 
there may be considerable depression, there is 
certainly not the ruinous condition which is des- 
cribed by those who would fain impose a sugar- 
tax. It may be doubted whether anything tending 
to add to the cost of the raw material would be 
to the ultimate advantage of the refiner, since the 
competition would still remain, and the demand 
would probably be lessened. The people who have 
most plainly suffered by the bounties, and who 
will be most directly benefited by their repeal, are 
the cane-growers. The production of cane sugar, 
indeed, has not diminished. On the contrary, it 
has kept pace with the growing consumption, and 
in some of the West Indian islands the production 
is much larger than before. But the low prices 
have necessarily inflicted great damage in places 
like Queensland and Fiji, where the expenses of 
beginning the industry have to be incurred; and 
in Mauritius, where the soil has been long worked. 
The demand for cane sugar has been little inter- 
fered with by the cultivation of beet-root, for the 
simple reason that the cheapness of the article 
has enhanced the consumption. But while the 
reduced prices have told against all planters, they 
have been ruinous for local reasons to many. It 
is to be hoped that the difficulty will be ended, 
not by any artificial help to the plantations, but 
by the abolition of the bounties, and that the 
people of the Continent staggering under a heavy 
burden will have sense enough to throw it off, 
The planters will then meet fair competition and 
receive a fair price, and the reduction of cost which 
would follow on the Continent would probably 
clad toa better demand.—i, Argus, Oct. 14th. 
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Gorrespondenca, 
To the Editoy of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 


— ----+>—- ——_—_ 
CINCHONA, 
London, 26th Oct. 1887. 

Dear Srr,—Ags anything bearing on cinchona is 
always interesting to Ceylon growers, I have been 
endeavouring to get some particulars which may 
be of use to those who like myself are interested 
in the article, 

Our New York friends, Messrs Castleton and 
Moffat, under date of 15th October write us as 
follows :— 

“Quinine and Buk—We find that the 
stock of bark in United States on 1st September 
was 1,984 packages, of which more than # was 
almost worthless, being rejections of former years. 
This is outside of manufacturers hands. 

Stock of quinine in United State, is variously 
estimated at from half a million to one million 
ounces, probably 600,000 to 700,000 is a fair 
estimate of stock held by speculators ; or in excess 
of dealers’ usual supply. 

The consumption of quinine in 1886 was 3,100,000 
oz. Theccnsumption has increased 70 per cent in 
this country, during the past 5 years. [N. B,—Eb.} 

The value on this market keeps almost on a par 
with London and Germany. 

The present stock of bark in Hurope and America 
contains 3,740,000 oz, of quinine, which gives us as 
visible supply 


OZ. 
Stock of Quinine in America 700.000 
Estimated stock of Quinine in Europe 1,900.000 


Do do Bark — 3,740,000 
Total visible supply 5,440,000 


oy say 10 or 11 months’ supply. 

The estimate of Buropean stock of quinine is 

re guess work, as we have no figures to base it 
obtn, but believe it is a full estimate. 

We enclose statistics of supply and consumption 
running back to 1874, which are instructive, the 
present price being far below anything in the pre- 
vious history of the article. 

Can you give us any information as to prospec- 
tive supplies of bark from Ceylon? This is the 
point on which the whole question rests. If Ceylon 
is going to be short this coming year, or its supplies 
could be held back for a time to give the Trade a 
breathing spell, a marked change in the situation 
would be seen, 

The world’s consumption of quinine in 1886 was 
a little over 6,000,000 oz., and it increases year 
by year about 10 per cent,” 3 

From the above you will see that the position 
of bark is good; and a great deal more depends 
on growers in Ceylon as to the future price of 
the article; if they wish the price to go up they 
must stop harvesting, and even if the unit price 
was to jump to 100 per cent, they must. still 
keep back supplies; it’s the only way we are ever 
likely to get the price here to a paying point. 
Yesterday's anctions went flat at 144 to 1}d por unit, 
& price that will not cover the charges on low 
class bark, 

Those planters that are compelled to ship, let them 
do so by sailing vessel via the Cape; * they thus have 
5 months’ storage room free, at only an extra cost of 
about ? per cent for insurance f. p. a. or 1 per cent 
if insured with average—and a possibility of a 
cheaper rate of freight. 

Stock of bark in London on 20th October was 
60,490 packages against 69,370 same date last year; 


* Plantors compelled to ship are compelled to real- 
sie mpisly= Ep pe ship are comp o real 
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it is impossible, as no records are kept, to find out 
how much of this is good bark, but a fair average 
would be 1} per cent of quinine per lb. 

Manufacturers here do not hold much stock, pre- 
ferring to supply their wants at each auction. 

If Ceylon growers would now only combine to 
keep back their stocks, and let the trade have time 
to work off imports; we would soon see an appreci- 
able rise. The markets on this side are governed by 
Ceylon, and I wish Ceylon men to bear this in mind, 
Trusting, foregoing may be of some interest to your 
readers, I remain, yours truly, 

i. T. DELMEGE. 
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“coconut CULTIVATION. 
Hapitigam Korale, 11th Noy. 1887, 


Drar Str,—During the forty years that I have 
been an occasional contributor to the co umns of 
the Old Rag, I have had many disgusting ex- 
periences of the transformations made by your 
P.D.; the last not being the least. In a recent 
communication I ventured to use an expressive 
fragment of my mother tongue, signifying impulsive 
briskness, which, to my horror, came out of your 
shop as virus. If writing a book be a grand 
opportunity for the enemy of the author, a printer's 
error will sometimes serve equally well.* 

After one of the fierce political debates that 
habitually took place between Aristides and Themis- 
tocles, the former turned to the people and told 
them that the. affairs of Athens would never 
prosper till they seized the pair, himself and his 
opponent, and threw them into the Baratarium. 
In the case of your Siyane Korale correspondent 
and inyself, L do not advise any measure so 
radical, but I think you might close your column 
to both of us, till we learned to discuss pro- 
fessional matters in a philosophical spirit, seek 
ing truth rather than victory. Tor any doe- 
parture from this spirit, in my own case, T repent 
in dust and ashes, in cow sharin and rotten fish 


~® What was the broad Scoth word! “ Mirus of 


| an over. tossed money ” made goo | s nse, though rather 
| ewphatio.—Ep. 
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in bone dust, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
and all the abominations arising from organic de- 
composition.* 

This reminds me of Dan O’Truff, a coconut plan- 
ter of former days, who had an unshrinking appre- 
ciation of stinking thiags. On one occasion he 
put some tons of poonac into a pit to ferment, and 
there it lay till the passengers along the public 
road held the snout, and mended the pace. When 
the mass was at its nastiest, Dan had it stirred up 
for inspection, and snuffing up the fumes with 
enthusiastic relish, cried in ecstatic approval, ‘“‘ Ah! 
That ’s the stuff!” 

Henceforth, I will be ready to discuss coconut 
cultivation in a candid spirit with all comers, and, 
as new light appears, I will not shut my eyes to 
it, shine from whence it may, but to cavilling 
critics who set upin th: trade on scanty capital, 
and that mostly borrowel, I will be dumb. 

Coconut cultivation is essentially a matter of ex- 
periment, and the bolder the experimenter the 
better chance of success, whereas he who brings rules 
and analogies and untested theories from outside only 
fetters his own hands, and contracts hig own field of 
action, tying him down to a narrow routine or send- 
ing him eff in awrong direction misled by 
preaccepted theories, or early imbibed prejudices. 
It is the business of the coconut planter to 
obtain the greatest possible amount of produce at 
the lowest possible expenditure of capital, It will 
be well for the planter to know the leading 
principles of vegetable physiology and agricultural 
chemistry, but the habits and wants of his cultiv- 
ated plant should be his stock study, pursued early 
and late and under every circumstance that 
appears wherever he goes. If he brings a free mind 
and a free hand to his task, he will accept no 
theory old or new without bringing it to the test 
of experiment, and he will reject nothing without 
the same test. Though coconut planting as an 
investment is now above half a century old, so 
small is the intelligence thathas been brought to 
bear on it, that both scientifically and practically it is 
stillin its infancy; still planters perform the most 
injurious operations not knowing what they do, and 
were it not that the coconut tree survives under 
more bad treatment than any other plant, tens of 
thousands would have perished. For instance, it 
will hardly be denied that the coconut sends its 
roots out far and wide, in search of its specific 
pabulum. I have measured a primary root washed 
out on the shore that was forty-six feet and 
may have been much more, asit was broken off; 
and I have seen some that have wound their way 
through six feet of cabook. I suppose it will not 
be denied, that the principal feeding ground of 


the plant is well within one foot of the surface.’ 


With those facts so legibly written that those who 
run may read, the common way of applying 
manure is in a circular trench round the stem, 
varying in diameter and depth. according to the 
individual idiosyncracy of the operator, some going as 
close to the stem as three feet and going two feet 
deep, others take a wider circle and less depth, but 
howe.er modified the system, it severs from the 
tree the whole army of roots, with their myriads 
of sucking mouths, just as deep as the trench 
is carried, The wise wight of the Siyane Korale 
owns to a depth of eight inches, yet with strange 
inconsistency falls foul of me, for periodically 
breaking up and aerating the whole surface to 
the depth of only six or seven inches, because, 
forsooth, I must cut roots in the operation. Saul 
slays thousands, but David slays tens of thousands. 
The writing of this guide and friend of the coconut 


* Aristides was sentenced not to penance but to death. 
HD, 


| are wrong 


planter bristle with errors in fact which are less 
excusable than errors of theory, as impeaching the 
accuracy of his eyes. As I am for this time 
at. the end of my tether, I can only promise 
him some facts of my own, and some theories 
on first-rate scientific authority, on another occasion, 
that will rather astonish him. W.B.L. 


COUNTRIES IN WHICH TO PUSH CEYLON 
TEA: WHY NOT CHINA? 
November 12th, 1887. 
Dear Sir,—There has lately been some little dis- 
cussion in your paper as to the best methods and 
places of pushing ‘‘Ueylon Tea,” in the doing of 
which I think we all agree that a long, strong push 
and a push altogether is the best wey possible. 
I have tried, as no doubt many of us haye done, 
to create an interest in the fragrant leaf as pre- 
pared in Ceylon, and 1 have found it much appre- 
ciated in Malta, Crete, and the Midland Counties, 
I am glad to see our tea is to be represented at 
Glasgow and Melbourne, as it is sure to do a great 
good, if only people inquire for Ceylon tea there 
as I saw them doing at the Colinderies. It was 
there 1 was somewhat surprized to see a gentle- 
man, evidently by his pigtail and general appear- 
ance, an inhabitant of the Celestial Empire, 
thoroughly enjoying a cup of Ceylon tea in the 
Ceylon Tea House. Now, if he enjoyed it, why 
should not his millions of compairiots haye a 
chance of so doing by our supplying it to them 
(as I see by a recent paper ‘‘ they will not drink 
the poor class of tea they export’)? I feel sure 
that if after conquering Glasgow and Melbourne 
the P. A. had a few. rupees to spare from the tea fund 
they would be well spent in introducing our lower 
grades of tea into Chinese teapots, or in Singa- 
pore where there is a large tea-drinking popu- 
lation.—Yours faithfully, HENRY H, KIRBY. 


MR. J. L. SHAND ON THE PUSHING OF 
CEYLON TEA, AND WHAT HE HAS DONE 
AT SERIOUS PERSONAL LOSS. 


Nuwara Hliya, 12th Nov. 1887. 
Dear Sirn,—Mr. Shand sends me enclosed saying as 
much or as little as I like may be published. Please 
publish those parts you think should be known 
to the public.—Yours, &c., H. K, RUTHERFORD. 


My dear Rutherford,—I read your t:umpet call in 
the train yesterday on my way, and I hope it may 
arouse the apathetic, and that your practical sugges- 
tion of a “ voluntary tax ” may be carried out. 

You are within the mark (and any broker or dealer 
of repute would tell you so) in saying that South 
Kensington and Liverpool Exhibitions have put 
a penny per pound on to Ceylon teas, but you 
in thinking when Glasgow Exhibition 
is over, the United Kingdom will have been con- 
quered. There is to be an exhibtion in Bir- 
mingham n¢xt year, and there, or wherever men 
do eungregate, no opportunity should be lost of pushing 
our enterprize. Let the Ceylon grower know that if we in 
any way relax in our efforts to maintain that superior 
publicity which we have ; cquired, we must be ccn- 
tented to take a back seat and prices willat once fall 
to Indian levels. I was begiuning to get somewhat 
lukewarm about Glasgow until last mailcame. My ex- 
perience here (thcugh I consider [ have fully achieved 
the object I came fur) basb en personally a bitter one. 
Admitting that we must advertize if we want to retain 
our position, in 1that the recan be no such advertizing me- 
dium as an ex}.ibition if itis properly doue, and admitting 
further what all Ceylon men who bave been here I think 
do admit that it has been well dove by me here, I think 
T have met wi'h but scant support. Ihave already ex- 
plained to you the circumstances under which 1 felt 


obliged to suddeuly take up the Liverpool Exhibition. 1, 
of ccurse, never expected to come out a loser, for justice: 
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to those dependent upon me would have prevented my 
taking up a thing whichI thought would be accom- 
panied by a loss, but I weighed the possibility of a loss, 
I concluded that the Ceylon Government, the public 
bodies, and private enterprize would see me through, 
but what is the position? Government graciously lent 
me some exhibits which cost mew large sum to pack, 
insure, and transport. The Ohamber of Oommerce 
thanked me, the Agricultural Association did not 
answer my letter, the P. A. lent me their cases &c., 
which also cost me a large sum to purchase glass for, 
pack and move, and were itnuot for the liberality of some 
of my friends in Oeylon, und some who are not known 
to mo (a liberality for which I am truly grateful), I 
should not have received an atom of assistance. 

OF course, those who are in the same line of business 
as Il am are not unnaturally jealous, and may think L 
am building up a connection to their detriment, but it 
is not so. My connection derived from South Kensington 
was not worth aten-pound note to me, and any dealer 
in Oeylon ea can, if he likes, derive just as much 
benefit from the way it has been pushed at Liverpool 
as 1 do, and when the Exhibition closes next week, 
I shall feel that I have put tens of thousands in the 
pockets of Ceylon tea growers (while not one estate 
in 8ix has contributed a farthing to help me); thousands 
in the Ceylon treasury, while I have lost six months 
of my time, been put to a heavy personal expenditure, 
and apart from this, lost a considerable sum in con- 
nection with the Ceylon Oourt here. Government 
should do something towards these things. The domi- 
nion of Oanada and Ceylon are the only two depend- 
encies which will derive any benefit from the Liver- 
peal Exhibition, but the Dominion has spent a good 

eal and has a well paid official in charge, while the 
cost of Oeylon has all fallen upon an individual. We 
have been able to do a good deal for coffee here and 
eg eee more for Ceylon cocoa than for tea, so 
f you hear of anyone whose barns and bank accounts 
are swollen with heavy crops and good prices you can 
tell them a small conscientious contribution will be 
thankfully received. I saw D. Reid for five minutes 
yesterday just as I was leaving town for Liverpool 
and we meet in Glasgow on Monday. If we have a 
eredit for £1,000 we can put Oeylon forward thoroughily, 
and the money will come back forty-fold, but Govern- 
ment should do something and at all events the official 
status of Ceylon Commissioner should be conferred on 
someone.— Yours truly, J. Li. SHAND. 


Toe Marker For Bark AND Qvurinmvs.—We 
print above a very valuable letter from Mr. E. T. 

elmege, in which the important information is 
iven that, in five years, consumption in the 

nited States has increased 70 per cent. 
Delmege, like everyone else, recognizes the fact 
that the future of the bark market depends on 
Ceylon, and he urges the cessation of shipments, 
advice which large numbers of planters are now 
panawing because shipments do not pay. A private 
letter which accompanied the one for publication 
is 80 little of a private nature that we do not 
hesitate to quote it here :— 

“TI hope my letter on cinchona will be of some 
service tomy fellow workers in the article. I have 
read it to some influential mon in Mincing Lane, 
who wished very much to have copy of the figures. 
1 declined to give it till the mail had left, 80 
that yon should have first details for the East. 


I havo tried to get correct details of the quantity | 


of the bark in stock here: while some are willing 
to give full particulars, othors decline to give an). 
1 think the article has now touched bottom, and 
if you could use your powerfal pen to induce 
planters and others to keep back supplies, we 
must ero long see an upward movement in 
the price. Prosent prices do not pay the 
charges, so what is the use of shipping? 
and thus incur a certain loss. I know a good 
many men have been obliged to ship to raise 
funds for planting toa; bat those who now can 


Mr. | 


| Dyer. 


hold will find cinchona in a year or two will pay 


them better. Whittall, Arbuthnots and onrselves 
decline to sell at anything like present prices. 
“You have, no doubt, seen the sales on Gth October 
of 53,000 oz. Italian manufactured 1883 and 188! 
quinine at 1s 4d to 1s 44d, and on 20th October of 
10,000 oz. German 1886 manufactured at Is 41 per oz. 
These sales took place from second hands, and 
holders had to take what they could get, being 
pressed for money. When the market is cleared of 
these speculators, the manufacturers will be able to 
get better prices, which will give a healthier tone 
to the bark auctions. You will see the enormous 
increase in consumption of quinine in America,—70 


| per cent in five years, and this will go on increas- 


ing as the country gets opened up. 

“Ts it impossible to get reliable figures as to 
prospective supplies of bark from Ceylon? Uhis 
is the point on which the whole question rests.” 
We only wish we could obtain reliable figures as 
to Ceylon probable shipments; but we feel con- 
fident there will now be a material decrease, 

Apiantum I’gravuson1.—The following information 
concerning the origin and character ef this re- 
markable Tern (see fig. 96 p. 469) is extracted from 
the late Mr. Verguson’s corresponden e with Mr, 
In April 1885, Mr. Ferguson wrote :— ‘‘ The 
following facts may interest Mr. Baker, Mr. Moore, 
and yourself. On my return from Puttalam, about 
85 miles north of Colombo, in November, 1881, 
I stopped a night at Negombo, about 21 miles 
north of this, and visited I’. J. de Livera, Esq., 
District Judge. I found this Fern (A. Fergusoni) 
for the first time in a smal! pot between plants 
of A. tenerum and A. JTarleyense. I remarked 
that I thought it was A. Farleyense, which had 
taken a great bound and gone back to be a fruit- 
ful form. Mrs. de Livera got the plant from a 
family close by, who professed to have obtained 
itat asale of plants at Colombo. With me it isa 
tall Fern about 2 feet in height and 4 feet in 
expansion. It has seeded freely here, and has come 
up in the crevices of the walls round my house. 
It has no barren fronds at all, and the seedlings 
show no difference from the parent. It is surely too 
robust a plant to be squeezed into any form of 
A. Capillus-veneris, and the nearest to it that I 
can suggest is A. concinnum. I feel very grateful 
to Mr. Moore for the ho:our he has done mein 
naming this rare Fern afler me.’ In Muay of 
the same year we receive! at Kew living p'ants 
of this Adiantum, and there is now a fine ex- 
ample of it in our collection, quite as fine as 
that described by Mr. Ferguson. Its spores vegetate 
in all sorts of plaees, and we have already 
distributed a considerable number of plants thus 
raised among nurserymen and others. A_ frond 
measured by me today is 30 inches high, the 
lowest branch being 18 inches from the top, and 
the width of the frond at the base 12 inches. It 
is one of the handsomest of Adiantums, and is 
certain to become a popular garden Fern. With 
regard to its position as a species, it appears to 
me that it must take rank with the numeroug 
and exceedingly varied forms of A. Capillus-veneris. 
Whether it is a sport from the latter, or a hybrid 
between it and one of the forms of A. tenerum, 
cannot be determined; but certainly itis not more 
extreme inthe circle of A. Capillus-veneris than 
such as, for instance, the variety known as 
daphnites. I am responsible for the statement in 
the note that accompanied the figure of A. 
Fergusoni, to the effect that Mr. Baker had decided 
itto be a form of A. Capillus-veneris ; this is not 
exactly correct, Mr. Baker believing that Mr. 
Moore's view was the true one, namely, that A, 
Fergusoni is related to A. Capillus-veneris, but 
Whether a hybrid ora sport is not certain, —W.Warson, 
Kew.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oot. 22nd, 
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CEYLON TEA ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE AND IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


(Prom Our Special Correspondent.) 
COFFEE IN MINCING LANE: A DEAR, SCARCE ARTICIR— 

CINCHONA BARK AND QUININE AT ITS CHEAPEST. 

“ WereIl a young man and anxious to make 
money,” said Mr. MacAll to me, “I should cer- 
tainly endeavour to start a popular restaurant for 
the supply of tea in Paris.” I may have already 
alluded to this remark in connection with the 
field which Paris seems to present for the multi- 
plication of cafés or rather ‘ thé-eries,” not only 
in view of the need of supplying a good, whole- 
some, refreshing beverage toa people who are es- 
sentially temperance-living, but as a check on 
the liquor and beer shops which oflate years have 
sprung up mushroom-like on every side in the 
French capital. I have alluded to the legislative 
attention recently given to alcohol laws as an 
evidence of the change coming over Paris, and in 
corroboration of this statement, as also of that 
respecting ‘ five o’clock teas,” the following amus- 
ing extracts may be worth giving :— 

“The Alcohol Committee was formed today at the 
Finance Ministry. It is divided into three sub-com- 
mittees. The one named tc report on the proposed 
Governmental monopoly for the sale of alcohols is 
headed by M. Léon Say, and includes M. Wilson. The 
second, which isto report on the hygienic bearings of 
the scheme, has forits chairman M. Sadi Carnot ; and 
the third, which will report on small distilleries and 
private stills, is headed by M. Tirard. As the scheme 
stands it is proposed to let everyone whopleases distil 
alcohol, but to allow nobody to sellit unless to Gov- 
ernment, which will be then the great retail dealer, as 
of tobacco and matches, If the alcohol is of the same 
inflammatory strength asthe matches it will be quite 
inoffensive. 

We have become, says Le Petit Moniteur, the prey of 
the English, the German, the Yankee, the Spaniard, 
the Italian, and tutti quanti. Most of all, however, it 
appears that the British yokeis pressing French society. 
To wit: ‘‘ A brutal shake-hand (!) has replaced our 
former elegant way of ki-sing a lady’s rosy fingers. 
The quadrille, so convenient for the exchange of spirited 
talk, is replaced by boorish Boston, asort of dance more 
suitable for kangaroos than for our graceful Parisian 
Jadies. If welook at our dress and at our language we 
find the same state of things. Before long our great 
boulevards will be nothing buat atrocious caricatures of 
Regent-street or of Fifth-avenue. Look at these young 
men. Are they Frenchmen, or are they not rather 
stable-lads in their Sunday garments ? And where are 
they going? to the five o’clock tea of a society lady. 
The five o’clock tea has existed at all times, only for- 
merly it was called Je goditer, and pretty women used to 
fly at it with fruits or light pastry. Now England has 
quickly put her heavy paw on. the graceful custom, 
wud at these orgies of English tea, ham, sandwiches, 
moflins (!), pudding, gengember-pie (!), &c., are swal- 
lowed down, and our bordeaux has given way to chem- 
ical compositions known as cok (!) tail and sherry 
gobler (!). Wehave no longer any cafés; they have 
b come taverns, bars, and musik (!) halls.” 
hat a good deal of tea is drunk through the 
fashionable five o’clock custom is evidenced by 
the sales made from the one well-known depét 
in Paris, the ‘Hotel de Lille et d’Albion,”’ 
Rue St. Honoré. There is a want of attractive- 
ness about the place, the service and the supply 
of good things usually associated with the drinking 
of tea here, so that the proprietor chiefly depends 
for a business and profits on the sale of tea in 
the bulk. But that progress has been made at all, 
in view of the non-attractiveness referred to, is 
evidence that with due enterprise and knack, the 
promoters of ‘thé-eries” could speedily get 
Parisians and Frenchmen to overcome their ob- 
jection to tea (as a drug) and to understand that 


the same refreshing, sustaining property equally 
belongs to tea as to their favourite but 
now scarce and expensiye beverage, coffee. 
The linenweayers of Belfast and Ulster gener- 
ally long ago showed that tea (the strongest 
and dearest to be got) and potatoes sustained them 
at work in a way other food products could not 
with so much acceptance; and a French Com- 
mission on one occasion reported that coffee and 
potatoes constituted at once the most economical 
and suitable food coalminers in the South of 
France could work on. ‘‘The most logical people 
in the world,” as the educated French consider 
themselves to be, would speedily appreciate such 
facts as these, together with chemical analyses, 
testimonials from hygienic and food authorities, if 
such were freely distributed to back up the claims 
of tea in the householder and the habitué of cafés 
and restaurants. I have said the ‘‘ educated French ;”” 
but with free, compulsory education, the rising 
generation will be all ready to read and appreciate 
what can be said for tea or any other good article 
placed before them, Never at the most crowded 
London station in the busiest season did I witness 
such ascene of pressure and enormous passenger 
traffic as at the commodious station of the P. L. M. 
(Paris, Lyons and Mediterreanan)' railway at the 
beginning of thismonth. The explanation was found 
in the return from the holidays of the immense multi- 
tude of students from all parts of France who make 
Paris their resort for the benefit of some of the 
ablest lectures and thoroughly worked classes known 
in Hurope—the charges being either nil, or at ex- 
tremely moderate rates. So much by the way. 
Since my return to London I haye learned that 
some of our Ceylon Tea Agencies have begun to 
do a fair business with Paris, and I have heard 
of several tea-sellers throughout France who 
are anxious to touch this product, I have also 
learned that a public-spirited Ceylon official (soon 
to be with you again) has, during recent residence 
in Germany and Switzerland,done much to make 
Ceylon tea known, several orders for chests re- 
cently reaching London being traced to his making 
its virtues known. His opinion, I believe is, that 
tea can never be expected to be largely consumed 
in the Southern, cheap-wine-drinking countries of — 
Europe; but that in the Middle and Northern 
States there ought soon to be a considerable and 
increasing demand. As regards Germany, this is 
borne out by the opinion of an Anglicized German 
House in Great Tower Street, long established ‘as 
coffee buyers for the Continent, who tell me that 
a change in the direction of tea—a really good 
article—must inevitably set in, in view of the 
scarcity and dearness of coffee. Already small 
parcels are being sent on trial sales in new directions. 
As regards Russia I have had the benefit of 
several chats with Sir Graeme Elphinstone, who 
tells me he was much pleased with the prospects 
opened out through his visits to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and that nothing but the family afilic- 
tions which occurred soon after prevented him from 
following the matter up then. True, repeated samples 
forwarded have failed to reach some of his agents, 
being confiscated in the Customs ;.but, through 
private channels he -has been able to make our 
teas known and thoroughly * appreciated,'and he 
means very shortly to push the matter to a 
practical issue. This good opinion of Ceylon tea 
in Russia is confirmed by letters I have seen 
from the family of Prince Gargaim and the ex- 
Minister of Public Institution, both of whom much 
appreciate Nawara Hliya tea and. want to know 
how they can jbe regularly supplied. In Mincing 
Juane, yesterday, again I learned of one broking 
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trade in Ceylon’tea with Russia, This same house 
—one of the best known in produce trade—is 
yery hopeful of the prospects of good teas such 
as Indian and Ceylon in America, J 
But is it not almost premature to be anxious 
about pushing Ceylon teas in other countries when 
it is well-known that even now twice if not three 
times the quantity of tea produced by Ceylon 
during the past season has been consumed as 
‘Ceylon tea’’ within the United Kingdom! Such 
is acknowledged to be the case by all the Lane 
brokers, and I have it from the leading men 
in the trade—among whom I have been going 
up and down this week—that the very name of 
‘Ceylon,’ apart from intrinsic quality, is worth 
‘“‘twopence’? # pound to a tea in the present 
universal demand for “Ceylon.” At last sales, 
our island teas freely sold 2d to 3d per lb. above 
values as compared with Indian, in consequence 
of the widespread popularity of our produce and 
name. Of course, there is an immense quantity 
mixed and distributed by middlemen and grocers, 


under the name of ‘ Ceylon,” which never 
grew in the colony, and a great deal still of 
inferior, adulterated stuff of which the sellers 


may well be ashamed. Samples of the latter under 
new brands haye been given to me by Sir Graeme 
Elphinstone, to whom the colony and our tea 
planters are indebted for untiring efforts both iu 
England and Scotland to make a demand for the 
product in circles where its goodness was likely 
to be appresiated. Perhaps the first: redit for 
making a market lor Oeylon teas at a time when 
few or no ordinary buyers would look at them 
is due to Mr. Figg of Messrs. W. J. & H. 
Thompson, who in the early days spared no 
effort in placing the limited quantities that 
reached the London market. Altogether, the plant- 
ers have govud friends in the Brokers of the Lane, 
and much good adyico has come from the latter 
in respect of preparation which has borne fruit. 
“Keep up quality,’ is the one universal bit of 
counsel tendered to Ceylon men now. The ball 
is at their feet, so long as they do justice to their 
leaf. in manufacture, and so the name having 
been thoroughly established, when 20,30, or even 
40 millions of ‘ Ceylons”’ come forward, whatever 
may be the fate of ‘‘China” or “India,” tlere 
would be a good market for all our produce There 
is not much fear of consumers who have become 
accustomed to a really good tea, going back to 
common stuff; and as regards the sellers of 
adulterated or false ‘‘ Ceylons,” it is quite ex- 
pected that under the new Act prompt steps 
can be tsken for the punishment of offenders. 
To Mr. Pasteur (from members of whose firm, 
Messrs. Patry & Pasteur, I have got much use- 
ful information) I am indebted for a copy of the 
following circular issued by one of the large Co- 
Operative Stores to show the penalties incurred 
now-a-days by making up or selling any food article 
Which is not in reality what it professes to be :— 

Tae MercHanpise Marks Act. 1887.—By this Act, 
which ony received the Royal Assent on the 23rd 
August, 1887, after the greater part of the September 
Price List and Stores Circular was in print, penalties 
are imposed upon all persons who apply “any false 
trade description” to the goods sold by them, and a 
* trade description ” includes any direct or indirect 
statement as to the place or country where tle goods 
are made, or the materials of which they are composed, 
In addition to this, the seller is deemed to warrant 
that the description is not “ false” within the mean- 
ing of the Act, unless the contrary is expressed in some 
writing signed by, or on hebalf of the seller and de- 
livered at the time of sale to, and accepted by, the pur- 
chaser. Moreover, oven if a trade description is now 
lawfully and genorally applied to any goods, to indi- 
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cate the class or method of manufacture, the Act applies 
where it includes the name of « place or couitry, and 
is calculated to mislead as to the placo or country where 
they were made or produced, unless they bear an equally 
conspicuous notice of the place or country where they 
were made or produced. 

As many articles gold by the Society are known by the 
name of some place or country (e.y4., Windsor Soap, 
Vienna Baking Powder, Bengal Obutnee, Turkish 
Towels), and it is impossible to prelict in what cases 
this description would be held “calculated to mislead 
customers as to the place or country where the goods 
are made or produced,’’ members ordering any such 
articles from this list are hereby informed that the So- 
ciety does not give any warranty that they are made or 
prodnced in the place or country after which they are 


named. 
By Order, 
Secretary and Assistant Manager. 

1st September. 1887. 

Mr. Pasteur thinks it is much more important now 
to check tea than coffee adulteration—although he 
has not abandoned the latter, but thinks that in 
the present state of the market, with high prices 
and general scarcity, there would be some risk 
of throwing out coffee altogether from consump- 
tion! As it is, the old experience holds true, 
that, even for the sake of a few shillings, buyers 
are eager after the very commonest qualities of 
coffee, rather than the pure qualities. This is 
always the case when prices are high; while alone 
low rates prevail, common qualities are scarcely 
looked at. The colouring of Central and some 
South American coffees to imitate that bloom pecu- 
liar to Blue Mountain Jamaica or highgrown Ceylon 
has now become quite an art, and I wag aston- 
ished to find that finelooking Guatemala, which I 
admired alongside of Gonomatava and others of 
our Ceylon coffees, was all artificially coloured, 
The practice is now so well-known as to be appre- 
ciated at its proper value, which is very little, 
Mexico is becoming quite an important coffee coun- 
try, now, no doubt near the borders of the Central 
American States. What a difference the fal ing-off 
in our Ceylon crops and the diversion of trade 
following in the opening of the Suez Oanal has 
made to Mineing Lane! In 1869-70, Ceylon coffee 
in the one per cent commission alone was worth 
£40,0 0 to the Lane brokers: now, £5,000 would prob- 
ably cover the commission. As a consequence and in 
view of the rise of tea,s me of the old coffee firms 
are adding a tea department to their broking. 
Through their connection with India and Jaya as 
well as Ceylon, Messrs, Gow, Wilson & Stanton pay 
as much attention as any others, perhaps, to tea of 
the three countries, and Observer readers will shortly 
have the special benefit, I hope, of information 
provided through this firm, so well-known in 
Ceylon through Mr. Gow’s interest in our industry. 
This gentleman, I am glad to learn, returns almost 
immediately to take up the management of his 
Kelebokka property for at least some years, so 
that we may count on Mrs. Gow and himseif be- 
coming comparatively permanent residents. 

To turn to ‘coffee’ again, it was instructive to 
note the depressed tone of buyers whom I remem- 
ber very buoyant a few years ago, ‘Thank 
goodness,” says my Continental buying friend, “I 
have but very few barrels in my hands; but look 
at that group over the way; among them are very 
large holders of your fragrant berry, and they 
have but a poor prospect of realizing profit at 
present rates. Let us ask what is the latest 
news. “Hallo what ’s in from New York?’ (mak- 
ing adash into the centre of a dozen or so broking 
and buying men discussing the situation.) ‘* Twenty 
cents down’ is the reply, which is at once accepted 
as evidence of the unsound, speculative situation 


at present existing. But with bad news of crops 
from nearly all producing countries, it is difficult 
to understand how even now the prices can be 
said to be too high. Coffee is surely for a long 
time to be a scarce and dear article. 

I have been with Mr. Morris‘at Kew, and corre- 
sponding with Dr. Gtinther—to whom Mr. Gow 
has been sending specimens of green bug—but 
I must reserve details and information for an- 
other time. 

To revert to tea, it is quite evident, as Messrs. 
Geo. White & Co. were reminding me, that China 
cannot do much to retrieve the position it has 
lost unless some of the heavy levies made on tea 
in that country are relaxed and modified. Even 
as if is, the low price at which decent Congous 
can be sold is wonderful: one sample passed at 
43d per lb. surprized me. 

But what is this to the position and price of 
our other planting staple—Crncuona Bark? With 
50,000 ounces of quinine selling at is 4d or so 
per ounce, and with 250,000 ounces besides, said 
to be in middle hands, there are some authorities 
on the bark market who say they would not be 
surprized at a regular crisis, through manufacturers 
refusing for a certain interval to buy any more 
bark, until the stuff in middle hands and their 
own stocks are more freely passed into consump- 
tion. I have had the privilege of discussing the 
question with several Ceylon merchants or agents, 
and with Messrs. W. H. Cole & Co., Mr. John 
Hamilton, Mr. J. H. Roberts, and others In the 
office of the first-named, I saw a circular issued 
by an American firm, in the drug trade I fancy, 
trying to bear the market by proph-sying that 
quinine would be a shilling an ounce, and even 
then that the planters of ‘ledgeriana’ could make 
100 to 200 per cent profit on their capital! By 
fhe way, I was clearly shown the absurdity of the 
notion freely held in Ceylon and lately propounded 
by Mr. Hody Cox (whom I have yet to see) that 
the very large quantity of eccmmon twig d&c. bark 
has much to do with the keeping down of prices. 
Quantity also (especially of inferior bark) has not 
much leverage on a market where buyers are guided 
solely by analyses and percentages. Everything is 
analysed, and therefore 500,0/0 lb. of one per cent 
bark has not as much influence on prices or the 
market as 100,000 lb. of 4 to 5 per cent quality. 
Of course, the point where the twig bark ceases 
to be profitab'e of harvesting is a very practical and 
important one to consider; and certainly to get 
all unprofitable stuff kept back is very de- 
sirable. With prices at less than 2d per 
unit, no doubt Ceylon planters will be very 
chary of harvesting common stuff. But they 
have scareely had such an experience as a recent 
gale of cuprea bark at little more than one penny 
per lb. presents! The dock charges alone are in 
excess of the sale-proceeds, apart from freight 
agency, carriage, cutting. No wonder, though all 
imports of South American forest-cut barks should 
be disappearing; but cultivated Bolivian kinds are 
coming in their place, and the quality is well 
spoken of, while 1 am told that owners of plant- 
ations there make ont that 8d or 83d per lb. in 
London will pay them, just as 6d used to be the 
limit fixed for the cost of average bark from India 
and Ceylon. By the way, the higher percentage 
of Ceylon bark for last season, as a whole, has 
attracted attention ; and also the fact, that, as soon 
as the past season closed, with a less export than 
in 1885-6, there was a rush during the opening week 
of 1887-8 and a big comparative increase estab- 
lished ! London brokers and buyers doubt where- 
to this may tend—and I am, of course, besieged 
with enquiries ag to the probable export for the 
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current season. To such I can only give very 
tentative cautious answers. I do point out that 
reserves have been largely trenched on, that much 
has died or been cut out, that with a wider area 
bearing tea the labour force will not be available 
for cinchona harvesting, and the planter not so 
necessitous about ‘ raising the wind” from bark 
only. On the other hand, there is the chance of 
cinchona. which interferes with tea being cut out 
more freely than ever nowadays, so adding to the 
exports temporarily, and there is also th: prospect 
of increased returns from Java and India, if 
not from Bolivia and Jamaica. It is an order 
to buy bark that may be looked for from America 
nowadays, but as I say to my friends (the 
speaker, a man of experience in the bark market) 
they had better send over here to buy quinine in 
the alkaloids by the ton! All have been much 
interested in my letter to the ‘‘ Opium Suppression 
Society,” which has been acknowledged as exceed: 
ingly interesting by the Hon. Secretary, and which 
is to have a large circulation. I have yet to see 
some of the big houses about making the cheap- 
ness of quinine better known. There is a strong 
feeling inthe City that an organization to promote 
the free distribution by sale in small packets of 
the invaluable tonic and febrifuge should be 
established. America seems to be the only country— 
that is the Southern States—where the cheapness 
of the article has been so realized as to lead to 
a special increase in consumption. It was expected 
that the demand from Souvhern Europe would 
expand freely, but’ this is not the case; nor 
have the brewers, German or otherwise, done 
much with cinchona, finding a cheaper bitter 
(or substitution of hops when scarce or dear) 
in quassia, calumba root, &c. All this is dis- 
appointing. But there is undoubtedly much room 
for the legitimate use of quinine in a very extensive 
way in England, and in India and China. 


————— 


THA. 


It is an ungrateful task, year after yenr, the pre- 
diction of low if not lower prices for Ohina ‘teas, 
and the perpetual preachment of caution in their 
purchase; but the event unfortunately seems always 
to justify the forecast, and there is little reason to 
anticipate a variation in the future. Ohina teas pay, 
of course, when they are judiciously bought, and 
when circumstances are favourable. Sometimes—as 
last year—it is the commoner sort which “come out;” 
sometimes, as this, it is the better kinds which 
thrive; that is a question of luck and discretion; so 
much indeed, it would often appear, of luck alone, 
as almost to justify Mr. Ryrie’s recent classification 
of shares and produce in the same category. It 
would be a dull trade, however, which had no fluc- 
tuation, and it may be this very speculative element, 
which stimulates the perennial supply of credits. Still 
it is none the less true that the course of the 
market, year after year, is downward—precisely 
as might be anticipated from the careless manufac- 
ture to which Sir Kobert Hart called attention, 
and from the increasing competition of India and 
eOeylon. It was not to be expected that tea would 
scape the depreciation which monometallism is bring- 
ing about in all values at the present moment. It 
shares on the other hand, with Indian wheat, the coun- 
ter-balancing advantage of low exchange, in thatthe 
taels of silver with which it is bought cost fewer pounds 
sterling. But the causes we have named are more 
depressing than currency fluctuations which thus 
roughly regulate themselves; and never perhaps has 
their effect been more marked than in the current 
year, when, in spite of a short export of nearly 
80,000,000 pounds, “ dull and declining” is the cur- 
rent quotation for China tea, by 


- 
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Yet the season opencd luckily for huyers. The 
prospect of the largest first crop ever known, 
coupled with a failing demand in LKugland, caused 
extreme caution. Indiscretions were committed ; men 
standing too near the edge showed symptoms of slip- 
ping into the water, but recovered themselves after 
a slight splash; and buyers showed on the whole 
unwonted wisdom. So low indeed were the prices 
offered, and so slack was the demand at Hankow, that 
the Ohinese held over a large stock; nor was it till 
half the first crop had been settled that the report of 
a serious deficiency in the second crop gaye life to 
the market and cause for congratulation to those who 
had bought early and bought well. And, asa result, a 
good deal of good first crop tea, judiciously bought in 
Ohina and judiciously sold in this market, has paid, 
We say “ judiciously sold,’’ advisedly, for indiscretions 
there were, at this as well as at the other eud; teas 
were forced off by auction at a loss which might have 
returned a profitif more firmly held. On the whole, 
however, the earlier purchases came out fairly well, 
and lucky plungers have made small fortunes which 
they will no doubt proceed to lose with equal reckless- 
ness, 1n following seasons, 

Years ago, this combination of statistics and results 
would have caused a boom in Ohina, It did produce 
the effect of hardening the market, but again has proof 
been afforded that the lesson is partly learnt. Most 
men seem to have realised that, even if well-bought 
teas were comivg out, the market here would not 
support higher prices in face of Indian competition. 
Shavghai advices of Sept. 10th show that a drop of £1 
per tonin freight to London had been too much for 
the equanimity of some buyers, who had forthwith 
madea present of the opportunity to Chinese dealers 
by taking off their handsa quantity of tea which had 
been practically unsaleable under previous conditions ; 
but the spurt was, we believo, temporary and partial, 
aud was quickly checked by news from this end of the 
wire. The latest advices from London can, in fact, 
scarcely have encouraged a continuance of operations, 
as—while ‘dealers in Indian teas are (we are told) 
doing a large business, and their heavy auctions 
have passed off with better spirit’”—China teas 
bave continued dull; and “buyers are apathetic 
and disinclined to operate, partly on account of 
the cheapness and abundance of the lower descrip- 
tions of Indian tea, and also from the fear of 
beavier shipments of iaferior aud common Oongou 
later on.” 

Cheapuess and abundance of Indian tea, and ap- 
prehension us to the action of buyers in Ohina! those 
seem to be the keynotes of the situation; andit must 
be admitted that the temporary rush which followed 
the fall in freight justifies a measure of apprehension. 
A deficiency of some 30,000,000 lb. in the China ex- 
port—20,000,000 Ib. in the North and 10,000,000 Ib. 
in the South—maust have a tempting souud in the 
ears of local buyers. At the same time they have 
learned by wire, long ere this, the fallacy of any 
expectation that the London market would spring under 
these conditions. “ Common and medium leaf Congous 
(runs a contemporary circular) have suffered a sharp 
decline iu the public saleroom; nor does the demand 
appear in any way stimulated by this lower range of 
pr ces.” When we hear, indeed, of new season “ whole 
eaf’’ selling at dd. aud 44d. per Ib., we may well 
wouder what temptation there can be to repeat pur- 
chases of such stuff, or what possible profit can be ima- 

ned in face of such prices. For even fourpenny tea } 

as to be gathered, fired, packed, conveyed to market, 
shipped, insured, handled, and to pay duty, as well as 
hi Pririced leaf. | 
rom whatever point of view, in fact, we regard the 
position, we are brought incvitably back to those two 
erucial tests—prevailing inferiority of China tea, and 
increasing severity of Indian competion. Statistics, a 
fortuight ago, showed a decline of 10,000,0001b, in 
arrivals of Chinn tea as compared with 1886, but a | 
falling off in deliveries alxo of 2,000,0001b in face | 
of a reduction of 16,000,000 Ib. in steck while the im. | 
ort of Ludian teas had risen 1,000 000 lb, and the | 
delive ries 1,600,0001b,, with an increase of nearly 
6,000,000 Ib. in stock. The moral is obvious that, | 


| 


unless Ohinese growers take to heart the warning 
utterad by the Inspector-General of Oustoms, they 
must be prepared to seo a great source of fue 
come falling steadily away, A stagnant market, in 
face of a reduced export of 30,00%,000 lb. is a cofi- 
dition of things that conveys its own lesson. There 
isan ample demand, still, for good Ohina tea. There 
is about it a delicacy of flavour which people who 
have been accustomed to it seek in vain in the stronger 
Indian leaf; there is, of course, a demand too for 
inferior kinds, to mix with Indian sorts to make up 
the average tea of commerce; but it is abundantly 
evident that greater care will bave to be exercised 
in preparation, and greater care in buying, to enable 
Ohina dealers to hold their own against the growing 
competition. The trade will otherwise resolve itself 
into the pure gamble which Mr. Ryrie described, and 
one in which the lucky hits wili be fewer and ever 
farther between where partially good seasons like 
1887 will poorly compensate for wholly bad ones like 
1886; and where the process known as “survival of 
the fittest ” will become more and more marked in 
its Operation among both merchants and credit-givers, 
L. & C. Express. 
—_—_—__ <> -__-— 

THE DETERIORATION OF CHINA TEA, 


‘ The following letters haye been published at Shang- 
ai i— 
Tue ComMiss1onER oF Customs TO THE OMAMBER oF 
OoMMERCE, 
Oustom House, 
Shanghai, 2lst October, 1887. 
Sir,—The Inspector General of Oustoms having 
been in communication with the Tsung-li Yamen on 
the subject of the decreased consumption of China 
tea in the Huglish market in particular, owing as is 
alleged to deterioration in the quality of the leaf, ex- 
cessive admixture of dust, ete., etc.. has called on 
me to furnish him with a report setting forth what 
faults are found with teas placed on the Shanghai 
market, and what remedies ean be adopted for their 
removal, in order that through the instrumentality 
of the Yamen, detailed instructions may be framed 
for the general guidance of producers in the interior. 
I should add that the Yamen being fully impressed 
with the importance of the interests at stake is 
anxious to obtain the fullest information possible 
I shall be obliged therefore if your Chamber will 
give this matter its early and best consideration, 
and furnish me with any suggestions which it. may 
think worthy of being submitted to Peking. To any 
members of the native tea guild, or to any individual 
local dealers which the Chamber may care to intro- 
duce, I shall be happy to explain personally as to 
the object of the information now sought for.—I have 
the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
A, Exear Hopson, 
Oommissiouer of Oustoms. 
The Chairman, Shanghai General Chamber*of Con merce. 


CoMMERCE TO THE 
or Customs. 
Shanghai General Chamber of Commerce, 
Shanghai, 24th October, 1887. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge your letter 
No, 78 of the 2lst instant asking for the Chamber's 
co-operation in making a report asked for by the In- 
spector-General of H.I. M. Customs on the alleged 
deterioration of teas placed on the Shanghai market 
and suggestions as to the best method for their 
improvement, which has the immediate attention of 
the Committee, who propose in the first instance to 
publish the correspondence with the view of obtain- 
ing the information desired from all those interested 
in the subject, foreign as well as native, the results 
of waich will be communicated to you in due course 
I have toe houour to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, 
J. J. Knuswienr, 
Vice-Chairman. 
To A. kb. Hobson, Esy., Commissioner of Customs, 
Shanghai. 
gkong Daily Press, 


THE OHAMBER oF UCOMMISSLONEB 
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THE ART OF MANUR'NG. 

In the year 1852, Mr., now Sir J. B. Lawes, a 
manufacturer of artificial manures in England sowed 
some barley in a field, which was divided into several 
plots. Some of these plots received no manure of 
any kind; one received farmyard manure at the 
rate of 14 tons per acre; auvother received super- 
phosphate of lime at the rate of 34 cwt. per acre; 
anothers received a mixed manure at the rate of per 
acre of 3% cwt. of superphosphate of lime and 200 
lb. of ammoniacal salts; and several others received 
dressings of various manures, artificial or otherwise. 
And for twenty years continuously barley was grown 
on all these plots, each of which for all these twenty 
years received substantially the same treatment in 
regard to manuring as it had received in the first 
yeac. The following st»tement shows the average 
ancual yield of dressed grain per acre grown on 
four of those plots during the five years, 1852-56 
the next five years, 1857-61; the third five years 
1862-66; and the last five years, 1867 71 :— 

1852-56 1857-61 1862-66 1867-71 
Busheis, Bushels. Bushe’s. Bus4els. 


Without manure 275 20% 204 15% 
With 14 tons farm- 

yard manure 41s 483% 553 49% 
With 33 cwt. super- 

phospaate 314 243 254 20% 
With 3% cwt. super- 

phosphate and 200 

Ib. ammonical salts 48;  48°1-7 534 434 


Or, taking the whole twenty years, the average 
annual yield without manure was 21 bushels per 
acre of dressed corn; with 14 tons of farm-yard 
manure, 483 bushels ; with 34 cwt. of superphosphate 
of lime, 254 bushels; and with the same quantity 
of superphosphate, together with 200 1b. of ammonia 
salts, 47 bushels. These figures are so striking in 
themse’ves that comment upon them seems a!most 
superfluous. They illustrate in a very forcible way 
what can be done by proper manuring. In every 
agricultural country attention must, sooner or later, 
be turned in all seriousness to the subject of manuring, 
by which we mean scientific manuring, or manuring 
by method. The first settlers in a new country can 
grow their 50 and 60 bushels to the acre year after 
year without troubling themselves about how crops 


grew, or from whence the fertile soil obtains its” 


virtue. And itis well, no doubt, for the first settlers 
that this should be so. Their difficulties in selecting 
land and opening up new country are very great; 
and the ready fertility of the virgin soil may be 
looked upon asin some sort a compensation for the 
labours of first settlement: But this ready fertility 
does not coatinue long. In five or six years the 
crops begin to show signs of decreasing, and in 
two or three decades the 50 or 60 bushels of the 
fiist years have come down to 15 or 20. 

This has been the case in Victoria, as in every 
other ‘newly opened up country. Even the rich 
voleanie soils of this colony, so noted in the early 
days for their productiveness, now yield only half 
of what they used to do, In America we hear o* 
how formerly famous crops were grown on the newly 
cleared lands with no more attention than just 
scratching the surface and putting in the seed, but 
as the lands first opened up became exhausted, settlers 
had to move further and further inwards, until at 
last their distance from the seaboard became a set- 
off against the fertility of their land, and since then 
they have had to study the art of systematic manuring. 
The same thing has been seen more recently in 
the coffee plantations of India, Ceylon, and Brazil ; 
and coffee growing in the two former countries may 
now be regarded as almost a defunct industry. 

The necessity of adding liberally to the soil the 
materials which are taken out of it in the form of 
crops, is of course widely recognised in Victoria, and 
it is well illustrated in the figures above given. The 
soil which in 1852-56 gave, counting good and bad 
seasons, an average annual crop of 274 bushels of 
earley t» the acre, twenty years later gave an average 
biyld of very little more than half that amount, 


— 


namely, 15 bushels. It is a very common custom in 
Victoria, when a soil shows itself exhausted, to apply 
bone dust; but the uselessness of bone dust when used 
alone cannot be better shown than by a reference to 
the above figures, Siz J. B. Lawes used the bone 
dust in the form of superphosphate of lime, in which 
form it acts more quickly and gives an earlier return 
for the money expended in purchasing it, than does 
the unmodified bone dust. Of this superphosphate 
he used 34 ewt. to the acre—certaialy a Jib-ral enough 
supply. But what was the result? An increased yield 
on the average of only 44 bushels to the acre; not 
sufficient indeed, 1o pay the cost of the manure if reck- 
oned at Victorian rates. The 84 cwt. of super- 
phosphate used by Sir J. B. Lawes may be reckoned 
as equal to 3 cwt. of the superphosphate supplied in 
Victoria. Now 8 ewt. of superphosphate, at 7s per cwt., 
would involve an expenditure of 21s, and the total 
cost of this manure when applied to the ground may 
be put down as 24x, The return for this 24s worth 
of manure was 4% bushels of barley, which, reckoned, 
at 3s 6d per bushel, would give a money return of 
16s 9d. There would, of course, be a small extra 
quantity of straw and chaff, as well as refuse corn; 
but stiil there would be a loss of 6s or 7s, and by 
referring to the above figures it will be seen that the 
land was being exhausted with the use of super- 
phosphate alone just as rapidly as without any manure. 
Here, then, we havea striking comment upon the 
action of those Victorian farmers who use bone dust, 
and bone dust alone, There is no wonder that their 
land deteriorates, that their grain crops are poor, that 
their grass is thia and patchy. The bone dust supplies 
phosphates, but it is no use supplying phosphates 
unless other soil constituents, which may be deficient, 
are also supplied. Tons of phosphates might be 
supplied, and yet no greater crops obtained. The 
two constituents in which soils become soonest ex- 
hausted are phosphates and ammonia. Sometimes, 
also, they become exhausted in potash and lime, and 
more rarely in magnesia and in silica. The soil in 
which the above experiments were made was evidently 
in want of ammonia, as well as. of phosphate; and. 
when 200 1b. of ammoniacal salts were mixed with the 
superpiosphate of lime, the effect was simply wonder- 
ful. With just this 5ewt. of mixed chemical manures, 
the crops were more than double what were obtained 
from the unmanured land, and nearly double of what 
were obtained by the use of superphosphate alone. 
They were, in fact, very nearly equal to what were 
produced by the regular use of 14 tons of farm- 
yard manure. 
_ The use of the superphosphate alone we saw resulted 
in a loss. Now, let us see what were the financial 
results of the experiment with the mixed superphosp ate 
and ammonical salts. The cost of the superphosphate, as 
before, would be 21s; and the cost of 200 lb. of sulphate 
of ammonia, at 16s per cwt., the price at which it can 
be obtained in Melbourne, would be 28s 6d; making 
a total costof £2 9s 6d, or reckoning the cost of 
carriage, and other expenses, say £2 15s, put down 
on the land. The average increased yield through 
twenty years due to this expenditure was 26 bushels of 
barley, which, reckoned at 3s 61 per bushel, would 
mean an increased reyenue of £4 11s, leaving the 
handsome profit of £1 16s per acre, or 66 per cent 
on the cost of the manure, without taking into 
account the increased yield of straw, chaff, and refuse 
grain; and. moreover, it is to be observed that 
whereas the unmanured land and that manured 
with superphosphate alone were becoming rapidly 
exhausted at the end of the twenty years, as 
shown by the yields in 1867-71, the plots treated 
with the mixed phosphate and ammoniacal manure 
gave as good a yield at the end of the twenty years 
as it did at first. 
The practical lesson of all this is that the use of 
one kind of manure alone can be of no use where 
the soil requires two or more kinds. Therefore, let 
those farmers who have used bone dust or super- 
phosphate alone with disappointing results mix it with 
sulphate of ammonia, and, if that is not enough, 
with potash salt also. The results, providing the seasons 
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are favourable, will most certainly not be disap- 
pointing. We say, providing the seasons are favourable, 
and we would venture to remark that the time has 
now arrived when the effect of the Victorian climate 
and seasons upon the action of artificial manures 
should, in the interests of the agriculture of this 
colony, be authoritatively tested. Scientific manuring 
was originally worked out in the European climate, 
It is not to be supposed that the results here will be 
the same asin the damp soils of England. Hitherto, 
failures resulting from the use of these manures 
in Victoria have been put down either to the bad 
quality of the manure or to their improper application, 

here may, however, have been more in the iufluence of 
the Victorian climate than has yet been admitted. 
We commend the matter to the attention of the 
Minister of Agriculture,—Z. Leader. 


— > 


PROOEEDINGS OF THE AGRIOULTURAL AND 
HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA. 
FOR OOTOBER, 1887, 

Brazil Nut. (Bertholletia Excelsa.)—Mr, C. Nic- 
kels, of Jaunpore, presented a specimen of this 
plant to the Society, which, however, very unfor- 
tunately was destroyed in transit, having apparently 
been attacked by rats, On Mr. Nickels being in- 
formed of the circumstance, he at once sent a 
second plant, his only remaining specimen. ‘This plant 
fortunately arrived safely and is doing well. The 
best thanks of the Society are due to Mr. Nickels 
for his liberality in making this presentation to the 
Society. The tree would be a valuable introduction 
could it be acclimatized in Bengal. Some years ago 
many unsuccessful attempts were made by the Society 
to raise plants from fresh imported seeds, and since 
then little has been heard of this fine tree. Probably 
Mr. Nickels’ plant is the only one in this Presidency, 
Mr. Nickels in forwarding the plant writes :— The 
Brazil Nut suffers very much from the cold. I kept 
it last year in my Chick-House (Fernery) ; the pot 
was placed on the ground, and a big glass cover 
poe over it, and on very cold nights a mat used to 
© thrown over theglass. Even then the cold seemed 
to effect it. I would therefore suggest its being 
kept through the winter iu your conservatory, and 
about the beginning of February it should be planted 
out. I should say it would do better if it had the 
protection of other trees round about.’ 


eee ee 
THE BETEL VINE. 


(Straits Times, November 8th.) 

In Europe attention has been called, of late, to the 
valuable medical properties of an article which, hitherto, 
has occupied rather a subordinate place in the trade 

oducts known under the generic name of Straits pro- 

uce. The article we refer to is the sivth or betel vine, 
the leaves of which are in great request for chewivg 
purposes among certain sections of our native popul- 
ation, especially the Malays, who set no small store by 
the practice in question. The healing powers of the 
betel vine leaf have not escaprd observation. Its cur- 
ative properties are pretty well kuown in the tropical 
districts, where the vine in question has a local habit- 
ation anda name. The natives have not failed to take 
note of the fact, and to profit by it in their own peculiar 
way. So strong is their liking for betel that, in the 
early days of the Settlement, it formed a source of 
revenue in the shape of an Excise Farm. In the in- 
fancy of Singapore, with heavy expenditure to meet, 
such small game as a sirih farm was not deemed 
beneath notice by the Treasury, which now-adays can 


afford to dispense with its aid in extending the area of 


taxation. With the classes of natives in question, 
chewing sirth is not only serviceable to pass the time, 
bat has certainly proved conducive to health. In this 
part of the world, these facts have been known for 
centuries, but no advantage, till recently, has been taken 
of its healing virtues, in the interest of Western medi 
cal science. In Europe, they have so far escaped notice 
that hardly anything relating to the betel leaf is met 
with in pharmaceutical text books. There is every 


atop “ material improvement shortly in this respect, 
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At Surabaya, experiments and trials have resulted in 
the discovery of.a method to separate from the betel 
leaf the volatile oil to which the plant owes its healing 
qualities, It seems that the reasons why, in Europe 
hitherto, no use has been made of betel leaves for cur- 
ative purposes reside chiefly in the fact that the leaves 
are soon liable to become damaged, and in drying, 


altogether lose their aromatic, spicy, and stimulating 


odour. In this part of the world, so faras observation 
goes, betel leaf is used medically for sundry ends. It 
has been outwardly and inwardly applied with somo 
measure of success in different disorders. In headache, 
cough, and affections of the throat, sores, and wounds, 
it has been found highly efficacious. In Europe, the 
same remedy may be turned to account by making use 
of the betel oil now ayailable. Already in Germany, 
highly satisfactory results have been achieved by pre- 
scribing it against these diseases. It has been found 
beneficial even against consumption. This out-come 
certainly affords gratification, from its increasing the 
resources of civilisationin the medical line, and allevi- 
ating the suffering arising from the diseases it cures. 
In these hard times, when profitable investment of 
capital looks so difficult, the cultivation of the betel 
vine might be worth atrial. Itis worth while noting 
that the word betel is, properly speaking, applicable to 
the sirih vine only. It is sometimes applied to the 
arecanut palm, better known here by the name of 
penang. 


{That the betel leaf is a narcotic stimulant is 
well-known. We should like to have assurance of 
the other virtues ascribed to it. It might be in- 
teresting to treat some of the leaves like tea, and 
test the infusion.—Ep, | 

ann 
PEPPER GROWING, 


In hard times like these, when planters’ lines are 
far from being cast in pleasant places, and cultivating 
enterprise has to cope with so many difficulties and 
hindrances, it is worth their while to pay attention 
to a branch of cultivation too much overlooked by 
European produce-growers, and great deal too long 
left in the hands of natives and Ohinese, heedless 
and reckless whether they exhaust the soil or not. 
The cultivation here meant is that of the pepper 
vine. Of all the kinds of produce grown within 
the tropics, hardly one canbe pointed out which, 
as regards cheap upkeep and planting, quick growth 
and early and abundant yield, can be compared 
with pepper. It has in consequence, from time out 
of mind, been held in high repute throughout Suma- 
tra, for instance, as a paying produce article. The 
Chinese, too, both here and in the neighbourhood, 
have readily turned fo and taken every advantage of 
this branch of planting industry. [ven with their 
primitive and voskilful way of working, pepper grow- 
ing has proved highly remunerative. Undoubtedly 
it would turn out still more payable and more sus- 
ceptible of heavier yields were Wuropeans to take up 
the cultivation and bring to bear upon it the greater 
sci-ntific knowledge at their command. One indis- 
peusable condition for the success of pepper growing 
is good choice of ground, especially as regards the 
lie of the land. Flats or gently sloping land of sedi- 
mentary and plutonic formation have iavariably been 
found most suitable for the purpose and to meet 
every rquirement. Of any short supply of lands 
answering the demands of planters there need be no 


fear. In the neighbouring Native States, far reaching 
and fertile plains are available in any quantity. The 
consumption of pepper, not only in Europe and Americe, 


but also in China has, of late, proved so steady and 
rapidly increasing, that the supply has utterly failed 
to overtake the demand. Last year, in particular, this 
has been markedly the case to a very great extent, 
owing to Acheen, in former times the chief source of 
supply. nowadays not producing any quantities worth 
meutioniug in market reports. Assuredly many ye 
will pass away before that country regains its former 
high reputation as a pepper producer. These fac! 
justify the conclusion that while many other branches 
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of plantation enterprise show signs of falling off 
more or less, pepper growing on the contrary has 
before it an encouraging and bright future. The 
outlook is the more promising from there being no 
prospect of aby fall for the present in the value of 
the article. 

The only example within our knowledge of a 
European having set about starting a pepper plant- 
ation in this quarter, is that of Mr. Stevenson who 
some time ago took up land for that purpose in Klang. 
Planting operations there, though on a small scale, 
have turned out well, the outcome being encourag- 
ing enough to justify hopes of his enterprise prosper- 
ing still more in years to come. Oonsidering this 
satisfactory result it is surprising that other Europeans 
do not follow the path he has trod successfully so far. 
With pepper quotations steadily rising and no chance 
of a heavy fall for many a year, it would be indeed 
a pity were John Ohinaman allowed to pocket most 
of the profit the article is sure to bring to both pro- 
ducers and sellers.—Straits Times. 


ee 
LALLANG. 


The tale of Straits produce bids fair to be increased 
by an article which, though of indigenous growth 
and, hence, highly suitable to both the soil and 
climate of the Settlement, has hitherto been persistently 
looked down upon and deemed an unwelcome visitor 
wherever it put in an appearance. This addition to 
the muster roll of the few local: productions calling 
for notice is nothing more or less than lallang grass, 
hitherto despised and neglected, notwithstanding its 
advantages in being cultivable indeed without requir- 
ing any forethought and care in the least. How 
prominently it is coming to the fore may be judged 
of from the circumstance that, according to the 
Samarang Locomotief of the 28rd July, a planter at 
Buitenzorg in Java has received permission from Govern- 
ment to set up on his estate, works driven by 
steam or water—whicbever may te found suitable— 
for making paper from /allang, grass, paddy-straw, 
&e. Should the scheme be effectively carried through, 
there is every prospect of its yielding high profits. 
At present, thousands upon thousands of guilders 
worth of paper are imported yearly into Java, though, 
on the spot, cheap and abundant paper-making materials 
are handy, of which lallang is the most readily 
obtainable and cheapest. A few years ago, a French 
trade journal drew attention to the advantages of 
grass in making paper, when cut and reduced to 
pulp, from its yielding very flexible, silky, long and 
stroag fibres, admitting of manufacture into paper 
considerably finer and more transparent than the linen 
article used for drawing purposes. All kinds of grass 
may be turned to account in this way, provided they 
be secured before flowering and ere the blades become 
withered, besides from rags, of which those from 
linen are better than cotton ones, paper is made 
from straw, bamboo, mulberry and rameh leaves, 
bark, and even wood. No wonder hence that enter- 
prising people availing themselves of the aids science 
places at their disposal, bethought themselves of 
making paper out of grass, an idea already crowned 
with success as regards esparto and New Zealand flax. 
These encouraging resulis justify the hope that not 
on'y in Jaya, but also in suitable localities elsewhere 
serviceable paper can be made out of Jallang, the 
fibres of which are certainly as flexible and silky as 
those of the grasses found in France and England, and 
are undoubtedly longer and stronger than they. Jn 
this part of the world, where, owing to the natives 
wearing their clothes until they can hold together 
no longer, and to the latter being mostly made of 
cottun, rags are not readily available, lallang and 
oiher grsses present the advantages of being clseaner, 
easy and cheap to get, and yielding fibres more 
resembling linen than cotton ones, The only easily 
grovn Straits product likely to stand comparison 
with lallang seems to be the pine apple which, since 
several foreign European residents began to tin it 
for sale in Burope, has become an important export 
article, This branch of fruit preserving, judging from 


appearances, has developed itself so quickly and re- 
muneratively that sometimes five hundred cases each 
containing two dozen tins each, are forwarded by a 
single steamer. The preserving process is said to be 
very simple, The result has been to push on the 
planting of pine apples here from their thriving 
on poor soil, Wide stretches of land are reported 
to be under cultivation with this article, chiefly on 
steep hills where hitherto nothing more profitable 
could be raised. However great may be the head- 
way made by the pine apple, now that a steady 
demand has set in for it, lallang may be fairly ex- 
pected to distance it from greater adaptation to poor 
soils and more abundant yield. Anyhow success 
attending the paper-making venture in Java betokens 
a bright future for a product hitherto looked upon 
as an eyesore and a nuisance.—Straits Times. 

[We need scarcely repeat that alang alang or Jal- 
lang as it is here termed is identical with the Oeylon 
tluk.—Ep. | 
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THE GEOLOGICAL FORMATION OF COAL. 


Prof. Henry Hirsching, Pres. Polytechnic Institute, 
Salt Lake Oity, Utah, is not satisfied that coal beds 
are the result merely of changed vegetation. He 
regards the plants in coal merely as fossils, preserved 
by gases and oils, resulting from carboniferous rocks 
subjected to voleanic action. Here is the substance 
of this new and startling theory :— 

The chemical changes of carbondioxide under differ- 
ent degrees of pressure vary according to the pre- 
sence or absence of an opening towards the surface ; thus 
we have to subdivide the process into two parts in order 
to cover all the possibilities, . 

1. When an opening toward the surface is formed. 

2. When’ no opening is formed, what becomes of 
the carbondioxide (OO;)? 

When an escape of the gas is possible, a voleano be- 
comes active, the escaping gases change the chemical 
character of all the rocks they come in contact with, 
and build up resources for another era, in fact, the 
district begins to develop as a new field’ for further 
useful rocks. In the next following revolution, some 
part of the escaying carbon gases came in contact 
with sulphur, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and deposit 
in the branch channels, light and heavy carburetted 
hydrogen compounds, which flow over, and on account 
of the chemical affinity of kindred elements immense 
quantities of oils are produced, which saturate the 
silicious rocks and by continuous changes and pres- 
sure, slate, graphite and similar deposits in all parts 
of other rocks were formed. Their stratification is 
due to the successive saturation of siliceous rocks 
with oils which soften the rock. The subsequent 
pressure creates a stratum, and the body of such 
deposits depends upon the quantity of the produced 
oil, in this new formed oil reservoir. This saturated 
stratum is hermetically sealed, therefore just suitable 
for holding liquids or gases of all kinds. Daring 
this process, hot springs swell up, superheated steam 
in enormous qwantities is produced, which at last 
becomes condensed. ‘This water is in a very pure 
state, and has consequently a high solvent power: 
therefore as soon as it is collected on this hermetic- 
ally sealed bottom, disintegration of the rocks above 
begins, In various places cracks are formed and the 
spring discharges in these channels towards the sur- 
face. During the passage through the channels cool- 
ing takes place, and erystallization of the dissolving 
ingredients follows, thus forming rocks like granite, 
ete; but more on this subject another time. By this 
process large reservoirs are formed which are subse- 
quently filled by oil or carbo-hydrogen compounds; 
they are the true vaults for all gas and oil wells. 
Gradually the light carburetted oils escape through 
cracks, and the oil condenses rapidly and at last 
becomes solidified, forming the first deposits of 
carboniferous or bituminous coal banks without animal 
or plant life. When destroyed animal or plant bodies 


| come in contact with this oil or liquid they become 


saturated, and of course their decay is impossible, as 
the carbon and other compounds prevent decomposs 
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ition. so the entire body of plants or animals can be 
found in these deposits. : 4 

In the jurassic age, or epoch, the process of fossiliz- 
ation was similar, only the saturating liquid was a 
warm spring water containing lime, etc. : 

The second division is again subdivided :—First we 
know that carbondioxide (CO,) becomes liquid by 
pressure and in this state it flows through the cracks 
formed in the earth and by its presence the rocks 
are cooled; at last it comes in contact with already 
reduced elements which absorb oxygen readily and 
carbon is set free again. This process will cool down 
the metal bath and subterranean water flow into the 
cooler chambers and float the carbon off into pockets 
or vaults already formed by previously described 
changes. These subterranean basins (pockets) have 
been by another revolution filled with a forest, and 
now these trees and plants are immediately saturated 
with oils and carbon, and so decay is checked, the 
spaces between them are filled with carbon; by means 
of pressure the carbon becomes successively compact ; 
marsh gases are produced which escape and form 
again mineral oils. During the passage through the 
channels at last the oils become solidified, their quality 
depending upon the region and materials through 
which they flow. These deposits by certain ages and 
influences become dry, so that the whole process re- 
sembles a fractionate distillation. All soris of coal 
and asphaltum are liable to be formed, depending 
entirely on the character of the stoppage or con- 
denvsation to which they are subjected. Also gilsente, 
so-called which is nothing else than a dry specimen 
or small deposit of albertite on the surface, which will 
change as soon as depth is gained. I could easily 
refer to coal beds in this country, where the truth 
of this theory can be seen, but I am not willing to 
occupy so much space in writing out examples. I 
only wish that this article may bring forward scien- 
tists fo a closer and a more impartial investigation 
of this subject. 

Furthermore, I will state that all other formations 
depend upon this process, but they are due to springs 
and voleanic actions of which I will speak another 
time.—Chicago Mining Review. 
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FISH CULTURE. 


The subjects of fish culture and fish acclimatis- 
ation have, during the last quarter of a century, 
received extraordinary and well-deserved attention 
from nearly every nation in Hurope. The Americans, 
with their usual energy and go-aheadism, took up 
the matter, and were soon in advance of those who 
had had a long start of them. In the United States 
fish culture is regarded as a national business, and 
is carried out on a scale of great magnitude. While 
other nations are hatching out ova by tens of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands, the Americans are 
dealing with hundreds of thousands and millions, for 
they have rightly judged that in order to do the 
business thoroughly it must be carried ont on a large 
seale. Oongress votes large sums annually, and many 
of the States, as well as private individuals, contri- 
bute liberally. A large number of intelligent and 
enterprising men have devoted themselves to the work 
with singular wholeheartedness. The results have been 
eminently successful, rivers and lakes that had be- 
come depleted, or nearly so. now teem with fish of 
the best kinds; shad, which the Americans appear 
to regard as the most important of their fishes, 
salmon, trout, alewife, white fish, pickerel, and other 
choice kinds, now abound in waters in which they 
wore, not very long ago, scarce or entirely absent. 
No trouble or expense is considered too great to 
introduce new fish, or to distribute wellknown and 
approved sorts. The Salmo hucho, Danube salmon, 
is imported from Germany, and tho Salmo quinnat is 
brought by rail all the way from Oalifornia, and 
with success, Aquarium cars are frequently attached 
to trains, and I have been itched by travellers 
that on the journey between the Eastern States and 
an Francisco it is no rare occurrence for a train 


to stop near a lake, river, or rivulet, and an attend- 
ant to hurry down to the water with a tin can or 
two of fish which he liberates and immediately re- 
turns. In this way vast numbers of fish are distri- 
buted in the most expeditious manner over an ex- 
tensive area and at comparatively little cost. On 
one occasion a river became in a@ curious manner 
stocked with fish. A train in passing over a_ bridge 
met with an accident, several carriages, including an 
aquarium car containing a large quantity and variety 
of fish were precipated into the stream, which thus 
received far more than its intended quantum, and 
was soon afterwards found swarming with fish. The 
American fish culturists are now directing their at- 
tention to the artificial propagation of sea fish —which 
exhibit signs of exhaustion—with satisfactory results. 

In England fish-culture is making steady progress. 
It does not appear that the business is aided pecu- 
niarily by the Government, probably because private 
enterprise is found sufficient. By far the most im- 
portant fish-cultural establishment in Great Britain is 
that of Sir James Maitland, at Howietown, in Stir- 
lingshire, on which over £12,000 has been expended. 
Exhaustive experiments have here been carried out, 
and the long-vexed question whether the Parr is a 
salmon or not has been decided in the aflirmative, 
The curious fact of the reproduction of hybrids has 
been established. It has also been found, as in the 
vegetable world, that individual fish improve with 
culture; not only are the fish themselves finer but 
their ova is larger than with fish in their wild state. 
At Howietown large numbers of salmon and trout 
ova are yearly hatched and distributed. The estab- 
lishment is conducted on commercial principles, and 
has been managed with sufficient judgment and skill 
to prove a financial success. 

The oldest fish-cultural establishment in Europe is 
at Commachio, in Italy, on the Adriatic. The lagoons, 
which were at one time dreary wastes, run paralled 
with the sea; they are about 130 miles in circum- 
ference, and are divided into 140 basins, surrounded 
with dykes, and are all in communication with the 
sea. Hels abound there to such an extent that the 
inhabitants sell them throughout all Italy. During 
the months of February, March, and April the gates 
are left open and all the passages free; the young 
eels enter of their own accord, and the more abund- 
antly as the weather is stormy. Once in the basins, 
the fishes find nourishment so abundant, and so well 
suited to their wants, that they do not attempr to 
leave until full-growu—that is, about five or six years, 
when they return to the sea to spawn. The lagoons 
yield about 1000 tons of eels annually, and a net 
revenue of nearly £20,000. In some parts of Ireland 
the eels fisheries are second in importance only to 
the salmon. In London the eel ranks with salmon, 
turbot, sole, and a few others which are termed 
“prime,” and realise about 1s. per lb. It is a fish 
that could, I think, be successfully, and with little 
difficulty, introduced into our waters. There are some 
twenty-five species of eels; the one recommended, 
and which we should be careful in procuring, as it 
is by far the best, is commonly known as the silver eel, 

France, Germany, Belgium, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, and other countries in HWurope 
have achieved great results of late years in fish cul- 
ture. To one establishment alone is there space for 
a brief reference—pnamely, to the celebrated fish farm 
at Hiiningue, founded by the French, but now in the 
possession of the Germans, who carry it on with 
surprising energy. The success of this establishment 
was at first mainly due to the exertions of the dis- 
tinguished M. Coste, a man of high scientific attain- 
ments as well as of singular practical ability; under 
his direction it soon became the leading fish cultural 
establishment in the world. Many of the exhausted 
rivers of France were speedily stocked with fish, the 
fishing industry revived, and the revenue derived from 
the river fisheries became greatly augmented, With 
commendable liberality the French Government ex- 
tended the benefits of Hiiningue to other nations, 
young fish and ova being sent thence to various parts 
of Europe. 
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In no country has fish culture been practised so 
extensively asin Ohina, where it has been carried on 
from time immemorial, with the patience and skill 
characteristic of the Obinese, but they have never known 
the art of artificial fecundation, This important dis- 
covery, or possibly rediscovery, was made in West- 
phalia about 130 years ago, by J. Lu. Jacobi, a licuten- 
ant of militia, The English Government thought so 
highly of this discovery that it conferred & pension on 
him. 

And now a few words as to what has been done 
by our Australian colonies and New Zealand. Tas- 
mania has achieved the distinction of standing at the 
head of the list. She fortunately possessed patriotic 
and far-seeing men who took the matter in hand 
with praiseworthy enthusiasm, and carried it out 
with untiring energy; nor did she begrudge a liberal 
outlay of money. We all know the brilliant results 
accomplished. Salmon, salmon trout, river trout, 
perch, carp, and tench have all been acclimatised, 
The Tasmanian authorities have in the most generous 
manner distributed young fish or ova to New Zealand, 
Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Western Australia, in each of which colonies a desire 
has arisen to acclimatise most of the fishes enumerated. 

Victoria and New Zealand have made direct im- 
portations of salmon and trout ova from Europe and 
America. Considerable success attended some of the 
New Zealand shipments; many of her rivers abound 
in trout, which grow much more rapidly than they 
do in England. More than a year ago trout from 
New Zealand were on sale at a fishmonger’s shop 
in the Strand, London. 

Queensland has hitherto attempted little or nothing 
in fish culture or acclimatisation, She has certainly 
not taxed the generosity of the Tasmanians to any 
great extent. The Hon. W. H. Walsh several years 
ago brought some small perch from Hobart Town, 
thirteen of which, I am informed, survived and were 
placed in the Enoggera reservoir, where they may be 
at the present time, no one knowing aught to the 
contrary, though none have been seen. The second 
trial was made by the Hon. A, J. Thynne, who on a 
visit to Tasmania a few months ago had the courage 
to make an attempt in defiance of the hot weather 
prevailing. Perch and trout were the fishes selected, 
about sixty in all; the trout died before Syduey was 
passed, and of the perch one alone reached Brisbane 
alive. Some years ago a few gouramie were brought 
to Brisbane and placed in a pond in the Acclim- 
atisation Society’s gardens—they soon died. About 
eighteen months ago six gouramie were sent to our 
Governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, by Mr. Neild, the 
British Oonsul at Batavia; five died before reaching 
Brisbane; the sixth on the arrival of the “Quetta” at 
the wharf was found lying on its side at the surface 
of the water, apparently in eatremis, but on removal 
to a vessel of Evoggera water it at once recovered 
and throve wonderfully, disporting itself in the 
aquarium at the museum for several months, when 
it also died, being killed by the cold. 

The fifth and last experiment was made recently 
with English fish from Lake Wendouree, Ballarat. 
So far as I am aware these few efforts at fish acclim- 
atisation form the sum total of what has been 
done in the past, It is truly a poor record, and one 
of which Queensland has reason to be ashamed, but 
yay we not easily and speedily atone for our apathy 
by at once taking up the subject with the spirit 
and energy we observe elsewhere, and that we our- 
selves have practised in other matters?-—D, O’C,— 
Queenslander. 

—____—¢______ 
NOTES ON ESSENTIAL OILS AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS.* 
(Concluded from page 393.) 
YIELD OL WSSENTIAL OIL BY DRUGS AND PLANTS. 

In the following list the figures given represent the 
quantity in parts by weight of essential oil, which 
im the experience of Messrs. Schimmel is yielded by 


* Abatracted from the October ‘Report of Messrs, 
Schimmel and Co., of Leipzic. 


100 parts of the raw material mentioned. The 
botanical names used by Messrs. Schimmel have been 
retained, although in some cases they differ from 
those now applied to the respective plants in this 
country. 
Ajowan Seed (Ptychotis Ajowan).—3 per cent. 
Almonds, Bitter (Amygdalus amara).—4 to 7 per cent. 
Angelica Seeds (Archangelica officinalis 1:15 per ct. 
Angelica Root, Thuringian (Ditto).—0°75 per cent. 
fs », Saxon (Ditto)—l per cent. 
Anise Seed, Russian (Pinpinella Anisum).—2'8 per ct. 
5 »  Lburingian (Ditto).—2-4 per cent. 
45 3, Moravian (Ditto).—2°6 per cent. 
Ohili (Ditto.—2°4 per cent. 
Spanish (Ditto).—3 per cent. 


” ” 
” ” 


as »  Levantine (Ditto—13 per cent. 
Arnica Flowers (Arnica montana).—0°04 per cent. 
Arnica Root (Diztto).—1-1 per cent. 
Asafostida (Ferula Asafetida).—3'25 per cent. 
Asarum Root (Asarum Europeum).—1:1 per cent. 
Basilicum Her», fresh (Ocymum Basilicum).—004 p. c. 
Bay berry Leaves (Pimenta acris).—2°3 to 2°6 per cent. 
Bearberry (Arcotstaphylos Uva-Ursi).—001 per cent. 
Betel Leaves (Piper Betle) —0°b5 per cent. 
Birch Tar (Letula alba),—20 per cent: 
Buchu Leaves (Barosma crenulata).—2°6 per cent. 
Oalamus Root (Acorus Calamus).—2°8 per cent. 
Oanella (Canela alba).—1 per cent. 
Caraway Seed, Oult. German (Cavum Carvi).—4 p. c. 
£ », Oult. Dutch (Ditto).—5°5 per cent. 
x x Cult. East Prussian (Ditto).—5 p. c. 
of », Cult. Moravian (Diito).—5 per cent, 
Wild German (Ditto).—6 to 7 per cent. 
Wild Norwegian (Ditto).—6 to 6:5 p. c. 


be] ” 
” ”» 
a », Wild Russian (Ditto).—3 per cent. 
Oardamoms, Ceylon (Elettaria Cardamomum).—-4-6p ¢. 
5s Madras (Ditto).—5 per cent. 
zs Malabar (Ditto). —4-25 per cent. 
Bi, Siam (Dztto).—43 per cent. 
Carrot Seed (Daucus carota).—1°65 per cent. 
Cascarilla Bark (Croton Eluteria).—1°76 per cent. 
Oassia Flowers (Cinnamomum Cassia).—1°35 per cent. 
Oassia lignea (Ditto).—15 per cent. 
Cedar Wood (Juniperum Virginianum).—s'5 per cent. 
Ovlery Herb (Apium graveolens).—0'2 per cent. 
Oelery Seed (Ditto).—3 per cent. 
Celtic Nard Root (Valeriana celticw).—1 per cent. 
Chamomiles, Ger. (Matricaria Chamomilla).=0-285 p. c- 
- Roman (Anthemis nobilis).—0'7 to 1 p. c. 
Chekan Leaves (Myrtus Chekan).—1 per cent. 
Cinnamon, Oeylon (Cinnam. zeylanicum).—-0'9-1'25 p. c. 
Oloves, Amboyna (Caryophyllus aromaticus), —19 p. ¢. 
us Bourbon (Ditto).—13 per cent. 
5 Zanzibar (Ditio).—17°5 per cent. 
Clove Root (Geum urbanum).—0O 04 per cent. 
Clove Stalks (Ditto).—6 per cent. ‘ 
Oopaiba Balsam, Para (Copaifera officinalis).—45 p. c. 
“5 », HI. (Dipterocarpus turbindtus).—65 p. c. 
Coriander Seed, Thur. (Ooriandrum sativum).—0'8 p. c. 
op » Russian (Ditto),—0-9 per cent. 
», Dutch (Ditto).—0°6 per cent. 
East Indian (Ditto).—0:15 per cent, 
Italian (Ditio).—0-:7 per cent. 


te) ” 
” »” 


x », Mogador (Ditto).—0°6 per cent. 

Oubebs (Piper Cubeba).—12 to 16 per cent. 
Culilawan Bark (Zawrus Culilawan).—3'4 per cent. 
Cumin Seed, Mogador (Cuminum Cyminwn).—3 p. c. 
Cumin Seed, Maltese (Ditto).—3'9 per cent. 
Bias | Syrian (Ditto).—4°2 per cent. 

BN a East Indian (Ditto).—2'25 per cent. 
Ourcuma Root (Curcwna longa). —5'2 per cent. 
Dill Seed, German (Anethum graveolens).—3'8 per ct. 

» Russian (Ditto)—4 per cent, 

Hy s, Bast Indian (Anethum Sowa).—2 per cent. 
Elder Flowers (Sambucus nigra).—0'025 per cent. 
Elecampane Root (Jnula Helenium).—0'6 per cent. 
Elemi Resin (Zeica Abilo).—17 per cent. 

Eucalyptus Leaves, dried (Eucalyptus globulus).-—3 p. ¢. 
Fennel Seed, Saxon (Anethuin Faniculum).—5-5'6 p. c. 
Galician (Ditto).—6 per cent. : 
fi » 5.1. (Feniculuin Ponmorium).—2°2 p.c. 
Galanga Root (Alpinia Galanga).—0'75 per cent. 
Galbanum Resin (Galbanum oficinale).—6'5 per cent 
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Ginger, African (Zingiber oficindlis).—2'6 per cent. 
en Bengal (/itto).—2 per cent, 

», Japanese (Diito).—l’8 per cent. 

oF Cochin China (Di/to).—19 per cent. 
Heracleum Seeds (Herac/ewm Sphondylium).—1 p. ec. 
‘Hop Flowers (Hwnulus Luydus).—0'7 per cent. 
Hyssop Herb (Hyssopa officinalix).—04 per cent. 
Tris Root (Lris Florentina).—0:2 per cent. 
Iva Herb (Lye moscheta).—0-4 per cent. 
Janiper Berries, Ger. (Junip. communis).—0:5 to 0-7p. c. 
‘ -Hangarian ( Ditto).—1 to1:1 per ct. 
as 5> Italian (Ditto).—1-1 to 1:2 per cent. 
Laurel Berries (Zaurus nobilis).—1 per cent. 
Laure! Berries, Oalif.(Oreodaphne Californica).-7-6 p. c. 
Laurel Leaves (Ditto).—2:4 per cent. 
Lavender Flowers, German (Lavandula vera).—2:9 p.c. 
Ledam (Ledum palustre).—0.35 per cent. 
Lignaloe Wood (Elaphrium graveolens).—5 per cent. 
Lovage Root (Levistreum officinale).—0-6 per cent. 
Lupulin (Hwmulus Lvpulus).—2.25 per cent. 
Mace (Myristica moschata).—11 to 16 per cent. 
Marjoram Herb, fresh (Origan. Majorana).—0°35 p. c. 

or » dried (Ditto). —0-9 per cent. 
Masterwort (Imperatoria Ostruthium).—0-8 per cent. 
Matico Leaves (Piper angustifolium).—2-4 per cent. 
Matricaria Herb (Matricaria Parthenium).—0-03 p. e. 
Melissa Herb (Welissa officinalis).—0-1 per cent: 
Michelia Bark (Wichelia Nilagirica).—0-3 per cent, 
Milfoil Herb (Achillea Millefolium).—O:8 per cent. 
Musk Seed (Hibiscus Abelmoschus).—0:2 per cent. 
Mustard Seed, Dutch (Sizapis nigra’.—0°85 per cent. 
East Indian (Ditto).—0'59 per cent. 
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’ 
j " . German (Ditto).—0-75 per cent: 
» . » Russian (Sinapis juncea).—0-5 per cent. 


Myrrh (Balsamoddendron Myrrha).—2'5 to 6'5 per cent: 
Nigella Seeds (Wigella Sativa).—0.3 per cent. 
Nutmegs (Myristica moschata).—8 to 10 per cent. 
Olibanum Resin (Olibanus thurifera).—6-3 per cent. 
Opoponax Resin (Pastindca Opoponax).—6°5 per cent. 
Parsley Herb (Apiwie Petroselinum).—O0-3 per cent. 
Parsley Seed (Ditto).—3 per cent. 
Parsnip Seed ( Pastinaca sativa).—2:4 per cent. 
Patchouli Herb (J’ogostemon Patchouli).—1.5 to 4 p. ¢. 
Peach Kernels (Amygdalus Persica).—0°8 to 1 per cent. 
Pepper, Black (Pip: r nigrum).—2'2 per cent, 
Peppermint, fresh (Mentha piperita).—0-3 per cent. 
“ dried (Ditto).—1 to 1:25 per cent. 
Peru Balsam (Myroaylon Pereive).—0-4 per cent. 
Pestwort (Tussilayo Petasites).—0:056 per cent. 
cape el ied Pinenta).—3"5 per cent. 
Pimpiuella Root (Pimpinella Savifraga).—0-025 p. ec. 
Poplar Buils (Populus nigrva).—O'5 per cent. 
Rhodium (Convolvulus Scoparia) —0-04 per cent. 
Rose Flowers, fresh (Rosa centifolia).—0'05 per cent. 
Rue Herb (2uta graveolens).—018 per cent. 
Sage Herb, German (Sa/via officinalis).—1'4 per cent. 
» . .y Italian (Ditto).—1'7 per cent. 

Sandal wood, Indian (Santalum album)—4'5 per cent. 

rf »  Macassar (Ditto).—2‘5 per cent. 

As » West Indian (Unknown).—2°7 per cent. 
Sassafras Wood (Laurus Sassafras). —2°6 per cent. 
Savin Herb (Juniperus Sabina).—3:75 per cent. 
Snake root, Oanad. (Asarum canadense).-2'8 to 3°25 p.c. 

» . 9 Virgin. (Aristolochia Serpentaria).—2 p.c. 
Southern wood Herb (Artemisia Abrotunum).--0'04 p. ec. 
Southern wood Root (Ditto).—0'1 per cent. 
Spearmint ( Wentha crispa).—1 per cent. 

Star Anise, Chinese (///ictum anisatum).—5 per cent. 
a » Japanese (L/Vicium revigiosum).—1 per ct. 

Storax (Liquidambar orienta’is).—1 per cent. 

Sumbul Root ( Peru/a SumbuZ),--0°3 per cent. 

Tansy Herb (T’nacetum vulgare).—0'15 per cent. 

Thyme, Wild (Thymus Serpyllum).—0'2 per cont. 

Valerian Root, Gorm. (Valeriana officinalis) .—0°95 p. c. 

a » Dateh (Ditto),—1 per cent. 

A » Jap nese (Patrinia scabiosafolia). 
Vetiver Root Anaropogon muricatus).—0 2 to 3°5 p.c. 
Water Fennel Sood (Phyllandrium aquatica) —13 p.c. 
Wormseed (Artemisia meritima).—2 per cent. 
Wormwood Herb (Artemisia Absinthium),—-0°3-0'4 p. c. 

Ze \oury Roo’ (Qu-cuma Zedoaria)—1'3 per cent, 
—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


BRIEF NOTES FOR POULTRY KEEPERS. 


Chickens shonld have all the soft feed they can 
eat, but should not be fed so much that any will be 
left to sour. 

Mix ground exyenne pepper with the morning food 
for chicks twice a week, one teaspoonful of pepper 
for every fifty chicks, 

In the poultry districts ‘of France the usual food 
fed to chickens consists of mill, butter-milk, barley, 
oatmeal, and a little rice refuse. 

When a cock has passed his prime his progeny 
are more liable to leg weakness, roup, gapes, &c., 
and the progeny will be ailing and very poor layers. 

Wheat screenings and damaged wheat make a 
good feed for fowls. 

Hens two or three years old will not lay so great 
a number of eggs as will pullets in the first twelve- 
month after they commence to lay. In quantity, 
therefore, yearling will excel, but not in quality for 
hatching purposes. 

Charcoal is sometimes eaten by fowls with great 
avidity. It should always be kept by them, pounded 
to the size of kernels of grain, for the varying need 
of animals directs their appetite, and therefore what 
they crave will be good for them. 

The hen-houses. should be fumigated and cleaned 
this month, if this has not already been done. The 
old Jaying and sitting nests are alive with small 
vermin now in many places. Olear out the filthy 
straw and buarnit up. Wash the nests with kerosine 
oil in athorough manner. Keep down the lice, and 
your fowl stock will be comparatively comfortable 
during these warm days and nights. 

It is proper to say hens sit, not set. Eggs for 
setting, or better, for hatching, not for sitting. A set 
of eggs, not sitting or setting of eggs. Eggs have 
been /aid, not lain. A hen offers to sit of her own 
accord; we set her when we prepare the nest, furnish 
the nest, &c. However, set has been used so often 
and so long, in the place of sit, that some persons 
have insisted that such use is sanctioned by custom. 

There is no more fruitful source of cholera and 
other poultry diseases than water that has become 
stagnant or heated. Endeavour to have some kind of 
a trough or earthen vessel in a shady place, and 
fill it with fresh water twice, or even three times a 
day. The drinking cups of hens with broods of 
chickens will need special attention, as, being shallow, 
they are quickly emptied.—Poultry World. 


——$——— 
IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 


Irrigation is frequently necessary, and there are 
various kinds of apparatus for this purpose. Basket 
irrigation is done by means of a basket of bamboo, 
in shape something like a dustpan, from holes made 
near a tank or stream. Four ropes are tied to the 
basket, one to each corner, and two men, standing 
on opposite sides of the hole, each holding two of 
the ropes, dip the basket in the hole, and, swinging 
it with some force, throw the water on to the adjacent 
land, Another mode of irrigation is accomplished by 
means of a long canoe, usually made of the trunk 
of the Palmyra palm. This canoe is balanced inthe 
middle, and is first dipped into the water at one end 
and filled, after which the balance is reversed and 
the water is emptied into channels carrying it to 
various parts of the land. These processes apply only 
to cases where the water is near the surface of the 
land. In wells where the water is from 12 to 20 feet 
below that level the water is raised in buckets by 
hand, with the telp of a beam and counter balanc- 
ing weight. In Southern India a man raises the 
water by running from one end of the beam to 
the other. In the Panjab and other parts the Persian 
wheel (whose operation is similar to that of our river 
dredger) is employed. When the water is more than 
20 feet from the surface another plan becomes 
necessary, and a slope from the well is excavated, 
equalling in length the distance between the mouth 
of the well and the water level. A leathern bucket, 
holding about 100 gallons, is attached toa rope passing 
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over a pulley above the mouth of the well, and 
connected with the gear of a pair of bullocks, which 
are driven down the slope and thus raise the bucket. 
A man standing atthe mouth of the well empties it 
into the proper channel, and the bullocks are then 
driven back and thus lower the bucket for a fresh 
supply. Several chain pumps have been introduced, 
but they are very little used, and acheap and effect- 
ive implement for raising water from wells 60 or 80 
feet in depth is a great want throughout India, and 
one to which manufacturers may direct their attention 
with advantage.—Wark-lane Express. 


i 
METHOD OF PRESERVING TIMBER IN JAPAN. 


Now that we are getting tea boxes from Japan, the 
following extract from the Jowrnal of Forestry will 
be interesting. Be it noted, then, that the Japanese 
use only wood previously preserved as follows:— 


PRESERVATION PrRocEss APPLIED To TIMBER. 


At a distance of 20 or 30 chos (1 cho=about 120 
yards) from the sea, and near the mouth of a stream, 
a large pond is dug, so that the sea may have free 
access toit. This is called Kakoitori (or storing pond). 
Its sizeis not fixed, but generally it contains an area 
of 14,000 or 15,000 tenbos (1 tenbo=about 36 square 
feet), and its owner keeps his office near by, so that 
he may transact his business on the spot. The circum- 
frence of the pond is built of stone or wooden walls, 
and a canal is dugon.one side to communicate with 
the river, and thence with the sea; the flow of the 
tide being regulated by means ofa sluice. The pond 
should not be deeper than 5ft. in the central parts 
at full tide, and not shallower than 2ft. in the margin 
at ebb tide. The right proportion of salt and fresb 
water for the pond is six parts of the former to 
four of the latter, for if the salt water exceeds 
this proportion timber becomes blackish in colour, 
and is liable to be much eaten by worms; if, on 
the other hand, the proportion of salt water 
becomes less, it is much sooner decayed than 
otherwise. The velocity of the flow of tide should 
also be very carefully regulated, for if the current 
is either too rapid or too slow, timber is again very 
liable to be much injured by worms. Hence in those 
places where there are two or three ponds near one 
another, their owner generally amalgamates them, 
on agreement, by means of small canals, which ar- 
rangement regulates the flow of tide very consider- 
ably. Timber for storing is usually piled in five layers 
according to its quality; the lowest layer consisting 
of middle-class timber, the next layer of first-class 
timber, the next layer above again of middle-class tim- 
ber; the next layer of third-class timber; whilst the 
uppermost layer, which is usually exposed above the 


surface of the water, consists very low quality, and by | 


its weight the lower four layers are kept sunk under 
water. Those five layers are piled one upon another 
alternately at right angles, so that the whole arrange- 
ment presents the appearance ef a toothed cube. 
Sometimes, however, the pile consists of only two 
or three layers; in that case they are tied toa big 
log (about 12ft. or 15ft. in length, and Jin. or Bin, 
in diameter) standing near by, and are thus prevented 
from floating about freely; sometimes also one or two 
separate pieces of different kinds of timber are kept 
in the pond for specimens, The durability of timber 
depends greatly on the amount of care bestowed on 
it, and to this end the washing is the most important. 
Twice ina year, generally in June or November, the 
cubical mass of timber above described is disengaged, 
and each piece is well washed by means of a straw 
brush. The different pieces are then reconstructed 
ina cube, but with the following alteration in the 
arrangement :—The middle-class timber which before 
constituted the third layer now forms the lowest 
layer, aud the middle-class timber which in the former 
case was at the very bottom now occupies the 
third layer. If washing cannot be done twice a year, 
it must be performed once a year at least. In the 
following table are shown (in the first column) the 


names of different kinds of timber, in the second 


column the number of years for which they may 
be preserved in the timber store, and in the third 
column the period at which they are best adapted 


for use:— 
I III, 


I. : 
Hinokai (Thuia obtusa) .. -. for 8 after 3 


Matsou or Momi (Abies firma) .. , 4 4, 5 
Sugi (Cryptomeria japonica) .. 4, 5 4, 2 

Tsuga (Tsuga Sieboldii) ., Dbl uly © ” 2 

Hiba (Thuia dolabrata) .. oe gs » 3 
Tawara (Thuia pisifera) .. Bere ae or 3 
Reyaki (Zelkowa Keyaki .. Pale a, « “ 3 
Kashi ( joes 4 ms 10 4 


2 ” 9 

(The number of years is caleulated from the day 
of felling and the time which is spent before timber 
comes to the store is reckoned to be one year. 

A pond of 15,000 tembo in area canon the aver- 
age store up about 10,000 pieces of timber. They 
are of various lengths, as the following figures 
show :— 

Length of timber (in kens) .. 2, 3, 2°5, 4, 3:5, 4:5, 6. 

Percentage number .. 50, 20, 10, 5, 10 5, per 
cent. 

Thus one-half of the whole timber in the pond is 
of 2kens in length, one-fifth is of 3 kens in length, 
&c. (1 ken=2 yards). 

At ordinary times only three or four men are em- 
ployed, whose daily wage is 85 to 45 kus (?), but 


at the washing season 15 men areemployed daily for a 


period of about half a month.— Australasian. 
a 


JUBBULPORE MINERALS AND INDUSTRIES.— Under the 
above heading there is a paper by Mr. C. W. 
McMinn, c. s. in the Zndian Agriculturist, which, if 
correct, shows that the reduction of iron ore in India 
must be a very different process to what it is in 
Ceylon. Iron and steel and articles made from them in 
Jubbulpore, are said to compete successfully with home 
iron and steel manufactures from them. The article 
concludes thus :—‘“‘Surely there is hope for Jubbulpore 
steel and iron when at present under every dis- 
advantage, we make and sell a sound razor for three 
pence half penny, a pair of stirrups for eight pence, 
a bit for two pence, and a pair of scissorsfor three 
half pence.” 


CIncHONA IN Bottvia.—An interesting paper on 
the cultivation of cinchona in Bolivia, read by 
Dr. Rusby before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, appears in the Pharmaceut- 
ical Record (Oct 1, p. 305). The author admits the 
great tendency of the plants to hybridize, and the 
difficulty of referring the various forms to their 
proper position, and seems to rely on the venation 
of the leaves as affording the best distinctive charac- 
ter for the different species. He points out that every 
species, variety and hybrid, is represented in the 
native classification, with one exception, by three forms, 
morada, verde, and verde morada, that is, red, green, 
and red-green, according to the colour of the leaves. 
On every tree there are two very distinct forms of 
leaves, viz., those growing on the lower or flowering 
branches, and those on the young, upper and flower- 
less branches of the present year’s growth. The 
latter are usually broader and more abruptly acumin- 
ate at the base, sometimes appearing even decurrent 
on the petiole. They are more membranous, and the 
pubescence when present is more pronounced. The 
old tabla, or flat bark, is now almost unknown, the 
bark being collected either in shavings, or in quills 
two feet long. The latter are collected from March 
to June, at the close of the ‘raining season, when 
the bark strips more easily. The shavings are taken 
from the top and branches, after the tree has been 
cut down, and are much adulterated, since admixture 
is less easily detected. The natives prefer decoctions 
or infusions of the bark to the extracted alkaloid, 
alleging that a fever cured by the former stays away 
longer than when treated by the latter. The gel- 
atinous young terminal buds are crushed and applied 
to fresh wounds, and are said to produce excellent. 
stimulant and antiseptic results—Pharmaceutical — 


Journ. 
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PEARLS OF JASMINUM SAMBAC., 


Dr. Riodel tells usin Vatwre of September 15 (p. 2) 
that he possesses in his collection two melati pearls 
of Jasminum Sambac. I beg to say that, as in fhe 
case of tabasheer (see Natwre, vol. xxxvi. R 30), and 
in that of coco-nut pearls (¢éid. p, 158), Rumphius, 
in the almost inexhaustible treasure of his “ Her- 
barium Amboinense,’” has already mentioned the pearls 
found also in the flowers of Jasminum Sambac. 
He gives in his fifth volume, in the 30th table, a 
gocd picture of that plant, and saysin the descrip- 
tion that a ‘ dendrites” found in its flower in 1672 
was sent to him two years after. It had the shape 
of a bud of the same vegetable, and was whito- 
eoloured and hard like silica or alabaster ; moreover, 
it must have been without doubt a carbonate of cal- 
cium or some other alkaline earth, for Rumphius re- 
marks that when the pearl was imprudently mois- 
tened with citric acid part of it was consumed by 
the acid. He also tells us that the common name 
given to all stone-concretions in fruits, wood, and 
animals by the Malayan people is ‘mesticn,” 
which corresponds well with Dr. Riedel’s name of 
* muatica.”’ fe In Oelebe, ac prasertim in Macassara 
in cvnctis spe fructibus dendrites queedam reperiuntur, 
ubi inter alia in hoe quoque frutice (Jasminum Sambac) 
talis detecta fuit, queeloco floris inventa fuit anno 1672 
in horto quodam Germani ibi habitantis, quaque mihi 
biennium post transmissa fuit. Formam habebat capi- 
tuli, seujinstar veri floris Bonga Manoor, nondum aperti, 
eratque alba ot dura instar silicis seu alabastri ; inventa 
autem fuit in tubo veri floris atque petiolum habe- 
bat ox ligno et lapide sensim compositum; quique 
hance inyenerat, imprudenter in mensa deposuerat, 
limonum succo commaculata, qui subito eius portionem 
consumserat.”} Frankfurt a. Oder. E, Hors. 
—Wature, Oct, 20th. 
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LETTERS FROM JAMAICA :—NO. XX, 


WEATHER AND CROP—REMEDIES FOR BUG AND LIAF 
DISEASE—PROPOSED RAILWAY IN JAMAICA, 


Blue Mountain District,’ 4th Sept. 1887. 

When I last wrote you, I stated that fine weather 
was needed to make the coffee trees on the higher 
Blue Mountain estates produce fine blossoms and 
good crops. EF regret to state that our hopes have 
not been fulfilled, for August has proved an un- 
usually wet month. Thank God we have so far 
escaped floods and hurricanes, but there have 
been but few days without some rain more or less. 
This far more conduces to the making of leaf than 
of flower, yet the trees are in excellent heart, and 
if we but have some fayourable weather during 
September without much wind, we may yet have 
good crops in the upper fields in 1887-88. As to 
prices, on 22nd July at Liverpool the tip-top 
figure of 146s per ewt. was realized for a parcel 
of ** Newton” coffee, and 136s for some from 
“Gold Spring” estate. The pity is that crops 
have been so small, and that coffee planters 
should neyer seem to have everything couleur de 
rose for the crops turned out even shorter 
than was expected; estates which gave 20 to 
80 tierces last year only yielded 4 to 5 tierces, 
and another only gave 16 as against 50 the 
previous crop. This forcibly proves how dis- 
astrous were those awful cyclonic storms of June 
and August 1886, followed by a terrible Norther 
in January last. It does seem as if we had really 
entered upon a cycle of wet years, as compared 
to those of from 1880 to 1885 which were un- 
precedently dry and droughty; yet at home in 
Kngland the year 1887 has been unusually dry, 
and water at famine prices at many of the sea- 
side watering places. The native settlers have 
however no reason to complain, for these con- 
stant showers are most beneficial for. low-lying 
places, and they are likely to reap another good 


‘appear, but 


harvest, as prices are likely to hold up at least 
ull the end of the year, when some authentic 
news may be ascertained as to the probable out- 
turn of the Brazil 1888 crop, and the prospects 
for 1889. I was sorry to learn from the Ceylon 
papers that though the “leaf disease’ was less 
virulent, the attacks of ‘‘green bug’ had in no 
way abated. I was reading about cures in the 
Tropical Agricultwist, and see that a mixture 
named ‘‘phenyle’ had been guccesstully (so far) 
applied to a tree by young Mr. Green of Eton, in 
that while it was free of disease, all the others 
round it were as bad as ever: this mixture being 
an extract of coal tar will, I believe, prove a suc- 
cess. I note that mana grass was said to be 
a failure. I am surprised at this, for I well re- 
member having two acres of very bad bug at the 
top of Hast Delta where it bounds with Whyddon. 
There was a field of mana grass close at hand. I caused 
it to be cut, and thatched the soil of the two acres 
therewith very thickly. Not only did the bug dis- 
the field subsequently yielded two 
very heavy crops. So with coal tar. There was a 
piece at Blue Fields, also very badly black-bugged ; 
to this a small quantity of coal tar was applied to 
the roots well mixed with earth; certainly it cured 
the bug, and I should not he surprised that if 
applied in the same way for green bug it would 
be efficacious, as it seems to be somewhat akin 
in species to black bug, and if coal tar can be 
more cheaply and expeditiously applied to the trees 
in the form of ‘‘ phenyle ” the sooner coffee planters 
set about it the better, as present high prices 
and good prospects of a paying market in the 
future fully justify them in making the experi- 
ment on a large scale, and undertaking the neces- 
sary expense. 

As to Jamaica news proper, things have 
been very dull since the occasion of the 
Jubilee. The heat in Kingston has been yery op- 
pressive, and all who could get away have sought 
refuge in the hills. It is strange how little rain 
Kingston seemsto get. At the foot of the adjacent 
hills, within 3 or 4 miles as the crow flies, there 
is generally abundance; and this is what would 
make Kingston such a suitable place for the pre- 
paration of coffee for shipment. 

As regards the railway, the two proposed ex- 
tensions are being surveyed, and, besides, two 
gentlemen of experience have been selected by the 
Governor to travel into the districts through which 
the new line will pass, and take evidence as to probable 
traffic and other items it would be useful to know 
before finally committing the colony to the work: 
not but that in my belief a railway in Jamaica must, 
as in other countries, bring success along with it; in- 
deed Jamaica is now sadly suffering from want of 
means to bring produce cheaply and expeditiously 
to market. 

P. S.—Sept. 13th, 1887.—Since writing the above 
we have had a week of fine weather. On some days 
the heat was yery oppressive. We are still looking 
for a good blossom from the top fields. W. 8. 


———E ~> -_----— 
SIYANE KORALE, 


AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE AND PADDY CULTIVATION IN 
CEYLON—Ss0IL AND MANURING. 


11th November 1887. 

The letter on Continental Agriculture in yom 
issue of the 9th inst. has an intimate and interest 
ing bearing on a subject that exercised the public 
mind not very long ago. I refer to the Voppur 
experiment in rice cultivation by the means of plants, 
and the eminently satisfactory results it yielded. 
People's heads were completely turned by the return 
of 103-fold which followed tho use of the iron plough 
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and transplanting, and bright visions of golden har- 
vests were opened to owners of rice fields who deter- 
mined to follow the example set by Mr. Green’s 
Agricultural Instructor, with a certainty that like re- 
sults must inevitably follow. How apt we are to in- 
dulge in hasty generalizations! Because a certain 
system of cultivation yielde certain results, there- 
fore the universal adoption of that system will yield 
similar results. No account is taken of the differ- 
ence of soil prevailing in fields even in one district 
and a host of other circumstances, Experiments with 
wheat in France showed that “‘on the clay soil it started 
12 stems, on the loam 14, onthe sandy but 6.” It 
therefore follows that the percentage of yield depends 
to a very great extent on the soil. During the dis- 
cussion that the results of the Toppur experiment 
evoked, the waste of seed that resulted from thick 
broadcast sowing was prominently brought to no- 
tice, and we were led to believe that this waste wag 
a peculiarity of oriental agriculture, and that more 
enlightened methods prevailed in Hurope; but we are 
told that ‘one-seventh of the total corn raised in 
France is employed as 
that 20 times too much seed 
it is shrewdly said, is ‘‘a wilful loss for con- 
sumption.” About 330 grainsof wheat to the square 
yard fall it appears if sown broadcast and of those 
only 180 grow, the rest falling a prey to drought, 
birds, &c. Of those that grow each seed sends up 
between one and four stems. If the plants be put 
down 10 inchesapart there will be about 64,000 stems 
to an acre, as against 750,000 if seed be sown broad- 
cast, or one plant to every square inch of surface. 
The growth of the plants is thus checked by over- 
crowding and while 18 times moreseed is used the yield 
will be less. Ifthe above figures be trustworthy, and 
there is no reason to doubt that they are not, a large 
quantity of seed is absolutely wasted by broadcast 
sowing in France than locally. Oompetent authorities 
asserted lately that from 4 to 5 times more séed is 
necessary for broadcast sowing than for transplanting, 
but of course paddy plants are not planted 10 inches 
apart, seldom over 6inches; even making allowance 
for this, 18 times more seed for broadcast sowing wheat 
does seem extraordinary. 


As pertinent to your inquiry when noticing the 
Toppur experiment, whether manure helped the extra- 
ordinary yield, we are told that “it has been de- 
monstrated that where the roots have full play in wide 
sowings and good soils, the efficacy of manurings has 
been nl.” This seems hard to believe. I cannot quite 
understand how it is that however good the soil may 
be, manure had no effect whatever on the veget- 
ation it supported, unless indeed the soil had a 
plethora of all the mineral constituents contained 
in the manure used. If this be the explanation, 
then the soil must have been an extraordinary one. 
But with whatever reservations we may be inclined 
to accept the assertion that when plants are well 
apaced out on a rich soil, manure does not benefit 
them in the least, it is important to bear in mind 
that with full scope for roots on ‘‘ good” soils, which 
includes, I suppose a good mechanical condition, the 
effect on the growing plants is so great as to induce 
the belief that manure can exercise no further bene- 
ficial effect on them. It is important to bear this in 
mind not only in the cultivation of cereals, but also 
in the cultivation of perennials where overcrowding 
is practised. “If wheat be spaced on sandy soils, 
there will be not much difference in the yield” is 
true also as regards paddy. We have been told be- 
fore now that to improve a sandy soil it is necessary 
to add to it clay or humus. In paddy cultivation 
generally the improvement of sandy soils is slow and 
is effected by ploughing in the weeds. I am much 
afflicted by the presence of sand in some portions of 
the field I cultivate, where the unsatisfactory growth 
of the paddy plants is a perfect eyesore. I attempted 
once to improve it by green manuring, 7. ¢. by scattering 
leaves over those portions; but the continued unsatis- 
factory growth of paddy on these spots makes it only 
too apparent that the quantity I used was insufficient, 
The collection of leaves where no jungle growth exists 


is sown.” This, 


seed, and it is calculated. 


hard by is an expensive job, as allthe leaves must 
be obtained by lopping off the branches of trees, and 
where these are not numerous, the cost is great. 
However great the cost, the improvement of these 
sandy portions is to be taken on hand before 
long. When travelling by train once I met 
a portly and not very hirsute Gansabhawa President. 
The conversation turned not unnaturally on paddy cul- 
tivation, when he deciared that he had found a means 
to render a sandy soil muddy. It did not require any 
pressing for him to divulge his secret. He tad used 
cattle-manure, and he declared with the utmost bland- 
ness ‘I don’t know what became of the sand after that, 
It all disappeared,” We, that is another low-coun- 
try planter and I, pressed closer to him to get further 
Jetails of this most important discovery. ‘‘ How much 
manure did you use?” was asked him. ‘“ Nine cartloads 
for one bed” was the response, after which we found 
no difficulty to account for the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the sand, a new soil had been made on the 
top of it. 

When recently noticing Mr. Jamsz’s intended ex- 
periments with different kinds of manure, it was said 
that a theoretical as well asa practical knowledge of 
agriculture was necessary to carry out the experiments. 
Otherwise mistakes would be made in applying leaf- 
forming manures on rich soils and wee versa. 1t is 
well known that in a rich humus the leaf forming 
tendency has to be repressed by cutting down the 
paddy stalks, in order to induce them to form ears. 
In poor sandy soils the plants ‘grow badly but only too 
readily form ears. In France ‘‘ the important experi- 
ments in question revealed an unexpected result, The 
ordinary proportion of grain to straw is as 23 to 50. 
But on poor sandy soils the proportion was 35.” Isee 
nothing unexpected in the result, for the difference in- 
growth between paddy Stalks in rich and poor soils 
affords a ready solution of the disparity, at least as 
far as paddy is concerned, It is said that ‘ there 
is no scientific explanation of this fact” and in 
its absence the conjecture is made that poor soils 
help plants to concentrate their energies in theform- 
ation of seed as a means of perpetuating the species. 
What does the following mean? Hither the writer 
of the letter has stated the opposite of what he means 
or science andreason have gone mad :—“ It is by the 
direct contact of the rootlets with the solid food 
materials that nourish the plant, and not by the absorp- 
tion of these same materials in a state of dissolution: 
in the bosom of the soil as was formerly believed 
and that afew still maintain!” Won’tstarving man- 
kind have reason to be thankful if they are nourished 
by simply coming in contact with food without tasting 
it?- Here is something equally startling but which 
has an air of plausibility in it:—“It is by instinct 
that the plant develops its roots, and in  pro- 
portion as the soil is poor or the materials of nu- 
trition irregularly disseminated, that development 
will be greater somewhat, as animals will have to 
range over a greater space when food is scanty in 
order to secure sufficient for the totality of their 
wants.” The development of root surface is supposed 
to be simultaneously followed by an increase of leaf 
surface, if the above be true then a poor soil will 
favour the growth of leaves, but this is contradicted 
by the writer himself when he says ‘“‘ thatin poor 
soils the plant concentrates all its energies in the 
development of seed.” Many parts of this instructive 
letter are amusing as well, from its peculiar idiom, 
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Grarrinc Mancos.—Tbe Superintendent of the 
Public Gardens, Allahabad, reports that Mangos graft- 
ed on young seedling stocks are as fruitful as those 
grafted on older stocks, but they are later coming 
into fruit. The trees so produced are much larger 
than seedlings of the same age, so that what is lost 
in time is gained in produce, Mr. Maries suggests 
that late-fruiting varieties should be grown on seed- 
ling plants of late-fruiting varieties and ‘ice versa 
instead of promiscuously, as is done now.—Gardeners’ 
Olromele, é 


CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT: 
AGRICULTURAL WEALTH OF CEYLON—TEA PROSPECTS—TEA 
BUND SCHEME—WEATHER—CACAO CROPS. 
21st November 1887. 


The estates which go in for a variety of products 
are kept pretty busy just at present. The weather 
is so favourable to growth of all kinds, and especi- 
ally to the ripening of fruit, that if one were to 
name the whole circle which constitutes the agri- 
cultural wealth of Ceylon, a very large proportion 
would now be found to be in full blast. 

Regarding tea, everybody has a better account 
than another as to the flushing capabilities of their 
trees, and some have sorrowfully to confess that 
even doing their best they can’t keep up. Hstim- 
ates which a few months ago looked as if they were 
altogether unrealizable are now secured, or all but, 
and with six weeks of the year to run those that are 
still behind are far from despondent, if the present 
style of things should just continue. The talkis of new 
rollers and driers, enlarged stores and increased 
labour force; indeed with the rush of flush at this 
end and the good prices, and fair prospects at the 
other there is considerable exuberance of spirit and 
“high falutin.” The falling-off in the deliveries 
of China tea, and the marked advance of the 
public taste for the superior article produced in 
Ceylon, is taken as a matter of course, That 
‘heathen Chinee’’ whose competition we all so 
much dreaded, and of whom we were well told that 
he would take a good deal to beat him, is now 
looked upon as a bankrupt Mongolian, who hag 
gone down, before we were fairly girded for the 
tussle. As to the Tea Fund, and what it won’t 
do, its possibilities loom very much larger than 
the number of estates who have agreed to sup- 
port it. We have the Continent of Australia, the 
ancient Kingdom of Scotland and the European 
nations to be educated—to appreciate and thirst for 
our new product, and when Mr, McCombie Murray has 
distributed his R2,000 worth of gratis samples it will 
want a goodly number of American “ drummers” 
to book the orders that will flow in from the great 
Republic of the West. That interesting fact that 
the name of Ceylon was worth 2d a lb. on tea, 
which your Special kindly forwarded the other day, 
has made us all feel as if in the tea line we 
were the favourites of Providence. It’s a long time 
since that feeling has crept over us; we have had 
a good deal of rubbing against the hair from 
time to time, have come to look upon that style 
of things as our heritage, and now that the order 
changeth, and a more excellent way obtains akin 
to the golden past, it’s the poct’s longing realized— 
the touch of the vanished hand. 

We have been a long time in travail in tho 
valley, and are perhaps a little affected by the 
rarefied air as we toil upward, but a change is 
always good, and we will do and are doing our 
best to get one. 

The cacao crop is on, and the pods are ripening 
up. It is not a pleasant thing to learn that the 
Sinhalese are cultivating a taste for cacao curry. 
Yet this seems as if it were so.. The young pods 
are found to be toothsome, and in some parts are 
now stolen by the peasantry, and used as an 
article of daily food. Squirrels that prey upon 
the cacao can be kept down by the gun. Porcu- 
pines move off to the martial music of the tom- 
tom, but the thievish native, who is stealthy in 
approach and fleet of foot, is not quite so easily 
settled with. His having so’ little to steal too, 
now that coffee is all but extinguished, is an 
added horror, for although the Sinhalese has no 
groat os of purpose, yet when he does 
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apply his mind to raiding into cacao having so 
little e'se to occupy it, he certainly manages to 
make his presence felt. 
PrprErcorn. 
——___»_—____ 


THE DETERIORATION OF CHINA. TRA. 


(From the N.-C. Herald, Oct. 27th.) 

The step which the Tsung-li Yamén has taken in 
directing Sir Robert Hart to ask foreiguers what faults 
are found with the teas now brought to market in 
China, and what remedies can be adopted for their 
removal, is one of the most important, as regards 
the foreign trade of Ohina, that has ever been taken, 
The Chinese mind is nothing if not practical; a falling- 
off in the export of Ohina tea this year, amounting 
already to some thirty million pounds, is an unanswer- 
able argument. As long as foreigners went on buying 
all the tea that was produced, the Yamen could afford 
to neglect the remonstrances that have been made for 
some years past against the continuous deterioration 
of its quality, and the warnings that India and Cey- 
lon were rapidly supplanting China. As long as the 
reyenuo from tea kept up, the disasters which foreign 
buyers had to suffer were unheeded by the Yamen, 
but such a falling-off in revenue as the returns shew 
this year has at last opened its eyes. Chambers of 
Oommerce and private merchants have been implor- 
ing Sir Robert Hart to take some steps to improve 
the trade, and however good his will has been, as 
we know it has, he has not been able to secure the 
attention of the Yamen; but the deficiency in the 
revenue has mads the Yamen listen, and, ‘‘being fully 
impressed with the importance of the interests at 
stake,” it “is anxious to obtain the fullest inform- 
ation possible ;” and, putting its pride in its pocket, 
the Yamen asks the foreign merchant to assist it 
with its advice, so that “ detailed instructions may 
be framed for the general guidance of producers ia 
the interior.” It is probably the first time in the 
history of the foreign trade of China, that the high 
authorities at Peking have acknowledged that the 
Chinese and the foreign merchants have common 
interests, and that the former may get from the latter 
information which will be of mutual benefit. 
The interests involved are so important to the 
foreign buyer as well as the Chinese producer, and 
the new departure taken by the Yameén is so satis- 
factory in itself, that the latter may rely on getting 
all possible information with the greatest readiness 
from the foreigners concerned. A roving commission, 
which would have visited the various tea-ports and 
taken evidence, sifted it,and combined it intoa re- 
port, would probably have commended itself to a 
European Government; the plan adopted, of addres- 
sing the various Ohambers of Oommerce, is rather 
more cumbrous, but will nodoubt produce as valuible 
results. 

In a discussion which took plave at a mecting of 
our Ohamber of Commerce last year, one plan sug- 
gested for rehabilitating the China tea trade was the 
abolition of the export duty aud the transit duties, 
with which the product is now loaded. There are 
no such duties in India and Ceylon, and those coun- 
tries thus start with an advantage over China of 
about two-pence a pound, at the oulside. With these 
duties abolished, tea could be laid down cheaper to 
this extent in Europe; but in the first place we may 
be sure that the Yamén would not entertain the 
abolition of the export duty, it being the loss of re- 
venue this year that has moved it to act in the mat- 
ter; aud in the second place, it is not the cheapen- 
ing of the product of China that is required, but the 
improvement of the quality. Really good tea can be 
made in India by the large plantations to sell in London 
at an average price of 74d a pound, and in Ceylon at 9.1, 
and in the face of those facts, the cheapening of the 
China product two-pence a pound al! round, will not 
restore it to its old position, The advantage which 
India has over China is the advantage that the manu- 
facturer has over the handicraftsman. The small 
plantations cannot compete with the tsrge oyes iv 
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India, and are being rapidly absorbed or amalgama- 
ted. Itis these large plantations with ample capital, 
improved machinery, and the most expert supervi- 
sion, that are controlling the London market; and 
the little farmer with his two or three mow of ground 
on a hillside in Hupeh, cannot hope to compete with 
them. In India the leaf is fired the day it is picked, 
and all its strength and aroma are preserved.* In China 
the packer of the tea sots himself up in the country 
village, and the small farmers come in from all round 
each with his pical or two of leaf, and as soon as the 
teaman has collected enough for a chop, he fires and 
packs it, days having probably elapsed since it was 
picked, while the farmer was haggling over the price. 
The teamen would scorn to use the machinery for 
firing and sorting which have been found s0 use- 
ful in India;they stand on the ancient ways, only 
auxious to get their teas as quickly as possible to 
market, the time of arrival being a more potent fac- 
tor than the quality in extracting a profit from the 
foreigner. The most effective remedy for the present 
condition of the trade would be to allow foreigners to go 
freely into theinterior, andintroduce the modern methods 
of preparing the leaf for market. But the jealousy 
of the people and officials is too great to allow us to 
expect this concession at present. It is not to be 
supposed that the plant itself has deteriorated in Ohina. 
The leaf no doubt is as good as it ever was, though 
it might still be improved by more scientific cultiy- 
ation; but this we cannot know until expert foreigners 
are encouraged to go up to the tea districts, and 
learn for themselves how the leaf is grown and picked 
now, and are invested with authority to point out 
to the growers what improvements in the cultivation 
they should introduce. Failing this concession, it 
would be worth the Goverment’s while to send a de- 
putation of intelligent Chinese to India to inspect 
the methods in use there. The Indian Government 
would, without doubt, give them every facility to learn 
what are the arts by which they are being beaten, 
and they might ontheir return induce their couutry- 
men to co-operate in the introduction of some system 
equivalent to the Indian plantation system. The 
Chinese, though conservative by nature, are quick 
and apt to learn when their pockets are involved, 
and even the farmers in the country must begin to 
see that some reform 1s necesary. Minor improve- 
ments, such as more care in firing and packing, and 
less hurry in bringing the teas to market, should be 
made concurrently, but more drastic measures are 
required to re-establish the trade on its old basis, 
and these the Yamen will soon learn from the answers 
it will receive to its application, through the Inspector- 
General, to the Chambers of Commerce. 
See 
THA: A WOOD-CONSUMING STOVE FOR THE 
GIBBS AND BARRY TEA-DRIER. 


A few days ago we had the privilege of inspecting 
the working of a model of a stove designed by Mr. 
Gibbs for the employmené of wood as fuel for drying 
tea in the Gibbs and Barry Drier. This stove was 
constructed some years ago, but was set aside in de- 
ference to prejudices then existing, in favour of the 
stove for coke now in use. When we were told, pre- 
paratory to viewing the stove at work, that we should 
see fuel, composed of one part of coke to eight parts 
of wood, burned in such a manner that the prod ’cts of 
combustion thereof would be sufficiently innocuous 
and free from smell to permit of the drying of tea by 
direct application of these products of combustion, we 
confess to having found the demand upon our credulity 
rathera “‘big contract.” The great economy of this fuel 
as compared with “ al] coke” was of course manifest, 
and an enticing prospect truly ; nevertheless we confess 
that it required all our faith, even in Mr. Gibbs, to 
mect the aforesaid demand, To our readers we can 
but give our own experience as derived at the trial 
of this working model, and if the result staggers 

* Scarcely: the withering process alone occupies 
from 24 to 48 hours, after which some hours are oc- 
cupied in the rolling aud fermenting processes, before 
fring is compeonced.—Lp, 


them, it shall be from no exaggeration on our part, 
A description of the stove it is unnecessary to give 
as the stoves now in use canbe converted at a trif- 
ling cost of a few pounds to act upon the principle 
of this model. It is merely necessary to mention 
that a feeding-hopper and flue have to be added 
to the coke stoves in such a manner that the charge 
of coke can be dropped in from above, and 
the wood then dropped upon the coke; one charge 
of coke sufficing for eight consecutive charges of 
wood afterwards. To be strictly accurate, this pro- 
portion commences after the first four eharges of 
wood have been consumed, as after the top half of 
the jirst charge of coke has been consumed an- 
other whole charge of coke is required (owing to 
details connected with levels, after which eight 
charges of wood follow ; then one charge of coke, 
then eight more charges of wood, and so on, In 
the case of the model, we saw thse charges all 
weighed, and the result justified what we had been 
led to antcipateby Mr, Gibbs. The wood destroyed 
was three-parts last year’s wood and one-fourth 
green, cut from the tree the same morning, and full 
of sap. From the trial we should judge that. the 
proportion aboye mentioned will only be maintained 
when fairly dry wood is used; still, the saving in 
the differnce between wood and coke is so consider- 
able that, even though the above -proportion were 
greatly reduced, the economy would still be very serious. 
Having weighed the charges of wood and coke, 
we saw Mr. Gibbs drop the charge of coke down! 
the hopper or flue, ‘But how about the lighting?” 
we naturally asked, as the coke disappeared from 
view. “ Wait a bit, and you shall see,” was the 
reply. Having dropped the coke into the cold stove; 
he next ‘dropped in a charge of wood. Still no light! 
Next, however, he: pushed down some paper, and 
the reason for this “laying the fire upside-down” at 
once became apparent; as he applied amatch to 
the paper, and ordered the fan—placed as usual—to 
be turned on. The only ingress for air was down 
that hopper, through the interstices between the bits 
of wood and bits of coke. The suction produced by 
the fan drew down—up, we were going to say—a roar- 
ing fire, igniting first all the wood and then all the 
coke within about six minutes. Until the coke was 
fairly ignited, a very little smoke passed out of the 
air-duct just at first, followed for a few moments by 
a perception of sulphur and pyroligneous acid when 
one applied one’s nose, mouth and eyes to the full 
force of the blast; but when the coke was thoroughly 
ignited there was no trace—marvellous to say !—of 
either sulphur or pyroligneous acid perceptible to 
either smell, taste, or even by any smarting of the 
eyes. Oharge after charge of wood was added and 
consumed in turn, and not even when the charge of ' 
freshly-cut sappy wood was added was there any 
trace of pyroligneous acid by the above tests! The 
hot air was exceedingly ‘* dry,” and the temperature 
of the blast just at the point of leaving the fan was 
kept between 430° and 450° throughout. The green 
wood, when added, produced a momentary decline 
to the 430°, above which, however, the temperature 
soon rose again as the green wood iguited. The 
“purity,” so far as smell and taste could test it, of 
the hot air was indeed surprising. Chemical hypo- 
thesis for this purity we will not venture upon. 
Whether the water in the sap becoming decomposed, 
liberates sufficient oxygen to decompose the sulphur- 
ous and pyroligneous acids, or whether the ammonia 
plays a prominent part iu their neutralization, we will 
not pretend to say. This much is certain, that coke 
and wood burned separately give off products 
which are decomposed or neutralized when the two 
are burned together under the conditions described 
above. If these conditions produce the same results 
when the experiment is tried on a working scale, 
with the working air draught, then this discovery is. 
indeed a valuable one. At present no full-sized stove 
with regulation-sized fan has been tested; till then 
there is, of course, an opening for doubt, Meantime 
the working results of this model stove justify the 
fullest measure of hope. ead 


{Since writing the above we have received a letter 
from Mr. Gibbs, in which he says:—‘ By still more 
recent changes I have been able to keep the heat up 
with all green wood to 550°, and by a simple furt’ier 
addition to the stove T have burned the smoke from 
coal also, so as to render the resultant air as pure as 
that from wood, 7, ¢., pure enough to be inhaled with- 
out any disagreeable effect. In about a fortnight T 
should have pleasure in showing these results to any 
of your readers.” —Ep. H.and OC. M.\—H.d& C. Mail. 


Src ES 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

In West Borneo, so says the Surabaya Covrant, the 
Netherlands Resident and his subordinates, contrary 
to the policy pursued by their fellow officials in the 
outlying possessions in the Dutch East Indies, do offer 
encouragment to private enterprise in the cultivation 
line. This became manifest recently in the quest for 
the Tebu Keong,a variety of Borneo cane noted for 
enormous yieids of juice. Parties from Java coming 
over to West Borneo to seek for this cane of promise 
met with every facility from the Resident, ‘The Gov- 
érnment and most of the officials in high posivion 
show such indifference to the well-being of the out- 
lying settlements in Netherlands India, that the ex- 
ceptional attitude of the above mentioned Resident 
comes asa kind of pleasant surprise. The great mis- 
fortune besetting Netherlands Borneo arises from the 
fact that Dutch commercial associations are quite ig- 
norant of its teeming productive resources, all from 
lack of an enterprising spirit. This is mainly ascribed 
to the objectionable mode of Government which is 
based on doing as little as possible for the outlying 
possessions for the sake of economy. Now that Java 
ore and mercantile men have begun to take an 
nterest in West Borneo, it is expected on good grounds 
that the resources of the country will no longer escape 
their notice. The riches of the country lie so readily 
within reach that it only requires an enlightened 
policy on the part of Government to encourage people 
to seek for them. At pressut the products of West 
Borneo find their way almost exclusively to Singapore. 
In that territory there are found, for instance, gold 
and diamonds, valaable vegetable tallows, gutta per- 
cha, copra, dammar, and pepper, besides many 
other highly prized articles of trade, not to mention 
the vast tracts of fertile land and extensive forests 
awaiting the stimulus of business enterprise, 


PLANTING IN DELI. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The law in Deli seems to be systematically ovaded 
by sundry planters as regards the treatment of their 
labourers, and the payment of wages in due time. 
They are illtreated and their wages kept back on 
certain estates, without the planters concerned being 
brought to book for it, owing to the local officials be- 
ing ignorant of what was going on, and taking no 
— to remove this ignorance. It seems to be rare 

or a Controller to visit the estates in his district. 
Oontrollers indeed have but little time to spare for 
the purpose, owing to the heavy pressure of duties 
which keep them closely tied to the desk. Other 
officials itor think it worth while to make them- 
selves acquainted with estate affeirs, to the advantage 
naturally, of the law-breaking planters. The latter 
are only brought to book when their misdeeds be- 
come too flagrant to be overlooked. 

In Deli, competition with British North Borneo is 
looked forwards to with some apprehension. The 
local Courant oo the planters to look less to Gov- 
ernment to render the struggle for existence easier, 
than to their own energy and perseverance, Tobacco 
curing is still Stisceptibie of improvement. The im- 
provement of the tobacco brought to market in 
quality, needs to bo kept in view more than ever. 
At present, the question of quality, that is how man 

icals of the article can be produced stands too mae 

h the foreground. The times have come to such a 
pass that planters must face the need for taking 
particular care to turn out marketable tobacco, 
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Oomplaints now are too frequent regarding brandy, 
bad sorting, cheating in trade marks, &c. ‘hey have 
become so general as to be beyond suspicion of being 
lightly made. The planters have besides too strong 
a tendency to put all their eggs in one basket, by 
exclusively trusting to tobacco. ‘Trials with new pro- 
duce articles have never been earnestly pursued, 
Tobaeco at any time may fail them, With only one 
article to fall back upon, adversity will ¢»me upon 
them unprepared, with but ruinous consequences in 
its wake, 


EAST COAST 


THE IVORY TRADE OF THE 
OF AFRICA. 

A correspondent of Das Handels-Musewn of 
Vienna says that for centuries Zanzibar was the 
chief mart of ivory, which was formerly brought 
partly from the coast, partly from the interior. 
But with the increased consumption and value of 
that article elephants are being exterminated and 
have to be sought far away in the interior to the 
west of Tanganayika and north-west of Victoria 
Nyanza. The chief trading centre in the interior 
is Tabara, in Myamwesi, where various caravan 
routes meet. The practice at present is for Indian 
traders to equip a caravan in Zanzibar and place 
it in charge of an experienced and trustworthy 
Arab, who takes it from Bagamoyo, opposite Zanzi- 
bar to Tabara. If he finds enough ivory there he 
exchanges goods which he has brought for the pur- 
pose, and starts on the return journey; but as a 
rule, the carayan and to go further, and by the 
information he receives from returning caravans the 
conductor judges where he can go with most chance 
of speedy success. Large quantities of ivory are 
usually in the hands of native chiefs, with whom 
it is a kind of treasure, and sometimes, it is said, 
the Arab conductors, who are usually accompanied 
by well-armed escorts, will make war on a chief, 
seize his ivory, and sell his people into slavery. Ii 
force cannot be used, the trader must patiently 
purchase small quantities from time to time as 
occasion arises, and sometimes he is forced to wait 
for years in the intericr before he can part with 
all his merchandise and obtain his loads of ivory. 
The greater part of the ivory arrives in Zanzibar 
in July and August; the Indian merchants go to 
Bagamoyo to meet their conductors, and then a 
settlement takes place. The cost of the caravan 
with 15 per cent per annum is charged to the 
Arab, the Indian takes the ivory, sells it on ac- 
count of the Arab, and pays the latter the balance, 
Arrived in Zanzibar, the ivory is either sent by 
the Indian merchants direct to Bombay or to London, 
or it is sold to Hamburg or American merchants 
on the spot. The trade, therefore, is wholly in the 
hands of Indian merchants; but the advantage of 
having agents of the European merchants in Tabara 
to purchase ivory systematically and forward it to 
the coast has been discussed in Zanzibar, and one 
Hamburg firm there decided to try it. A caravan 
under two Germans was despatched to Tabara, 
where one was to remain to establish a branch, 
while the other pushed on to Uganda, so as to 
be able to purchase at first hand. One died soon 
afterwards, and the other fell ill and was forced 
to return. The close connexion between the ivory 
and the slave trade in the interior must always 
act as a hindrance to Europeans trading at tirst 
hand in ivory. The Arabs usually transport the 
ivory to the coast by means of natives whom thoy 
have enslaved or purchased at very low prices, and 
then can sell the latter on the coast at a protit 
of $10 a head. European traders, on the othe: 
hand, must pay the bearers $5 a month and an 
arm's length of cotton stuff per day. No statistic 
exist respecting the annual export from Zanzibar, 
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but the writer is convinced that for ten years past 
it has been pretty regular. In the past 35 years 
the price has trebled. About 1840 ivory cost $1 
a pound; now it costs #3. large tusks, weighing 
150 lb. to 190 lb., are much rarer than they were 
ton years since, and the number of smaller tusks 
has greatly increased, Zanzibar ivory stands higher 
in the market than that from Abyssinia, Egypt, 
or the West Coast. The export from Mozambique 
and the north and south Somali coasts is com- 
paratively small. The best ivory is used for the 
manufacture of billiard balls; the inferior sorts 
are converted into knife-handles, ornaments, &c. 
--London Times. 

——— ae 

TEA IN NATAL, 


To Mr. H. K. Rutherford we are indebted for the 

following notice of tea in Natal :— 
Tza IN NATAL 

The followirg extract from a letter received by Mr. 
Rutherford from Mr. J. L. Hulett of Kearsney tea 
estate, Natal, will no doubt prove interesting to Ceylon 
tea growers. 

“’TEA SEED.—The jat which we are growing is ex- 
ceedingly good and was obtained from Assam in 1878. 
Several Indian planters have stated that we could not 
have got a better class of Assam Hybrid than we did. 
I have an abundant supply of seed and am disposing 
of my surplus, and am careful in selection. The tea 
plant isremarkably well adapted to this climate, and 
from information obtained from Indian and Ceylon 
people, we should do well. No estates in Oeylon are 
yielding better than this. I have an area of nearly 
200 acres planted and a plucking area of 100 acres, but 
only partial on a portion; after 5 years old no diffculty 
in obtaining 1,000 lb. of manufactured tea per acre. 
We are still in infancy and the manufacture is still 
imperfect, though my teas have realized as high as 
2s 2d in London but we are not shipping, the colony 
at present taking all. I have an Excelsior Rolling 
Mil! and Davidson’s Sirocco, and have just put upa new 
dryer by Gibbs & Barry. I had a dryer XL. ALL., 
Greig, Edinburgh. This troubled us but we have altered 
it and just got it towork with great advantage; but 
the alteration has made a new thing of it, having 
doubled its size and introduced new principles. I 
cannot say I like the Sirocco or any Z’ray machine. The 
rotating nature of Gibbs & Barry and Greig’s certainly 
gives improved appearance to leaf. If Natal people 
go into tea planting the colony will be well able to 
compete with any other country and it possesses a finer 
climate than any other tea producing country. Mr. 
A. H. Bisset, formerly in coffee in Oeylon, is going in 
largely for tea. He is situated about 70 or 80 miles 
below Durban; I am 50 miles above Durban on North 
Coast. Iam looking forward to a visit to Ceylon ere 
very long to pick up information as to manufacture. As 
to culttvation I am better able to work according to 
knowledge of the climate than to receive information 
from others whose experience is from a different 
climate, I am an old coffee planter here and the coffee 
failing, have gone into tea.” 

Mr. Hulett’s notice of the failure of coffee in Natal 
reminds us of the curious fact that of the two tropical 
products to cultivate which Indian labour was intro- 
duced into that colony, namely, sugar and coffee, 
nature seems at once to have placed her ban on the 
latter. Here, in Ceylon, the plant flourished and for 
the best part of half a century the results were gener- 
ally profitable, until blight overtook the plant and 
the enterprise in the shape of a blood-sucking 
fungus, green bug following so as to bein at the death, 
apparently. Sugar planting hasbeen more of a suc- 
cess, although scarcity and dearness of labour render 
competition with the neighbouring colony of Mauri- 
tius an uphill task. The Kaffirs do not take 
kindly to steady work, and a very elaborate report 
by Mr. Justice Wragg, formerly of the Ceylon Civil 
Service, which has reached us as well as comments in 
the Nata) journals ,show that immigration from India 


has been anything but satisfactory inits results. So 
we suspect must Indian immigration as well as 
Chinese always be, where the climate is suffici- 
ently temperate to permit of labour by Europeans, 
or men of European origin, in the open air. 
Such is the case in Natal, and we were much 
interested, about a couple of years ago, with a 
statement by Mr. Hulett, which we copied into 
and commented on in the Observer, that Mr. 
Hulett and his sons performed the whole work 
of the tea estate! The property was of course 
young and still is. As it advances, and especially 
if the sanguine (over-sanguine, surely) estimate of 
1,000 lb. of made tea per acre ig fulfilled, a con- 
siderable force of hired labour will be absolutely 
necessary. What the result will be to Mr. Hulett 
and the pioneers of the Natal tea enterprise re- 
mains to be seen, but we believe the cost of labour 
will place limits to the extension of tea culture in 
Natal, such as will prevent that colony becoming 
a formidable factor in the supply of the world 
and in competition with India and Ceylon. We 
shall be the better able to speak with confidence 
on this topic when we have had time to study the 
report referred to. Meantime it is interesting to 
hear the result of a trial of Greig’s XL (Excel) 
All Tea Machine, as well as of the Gibbs & 
Barry Drier. 
OO 


COFFEE NOTES. 


(Rio News, Oct. 5th.) 

The local papers state that the coffee bloom in 
the district of Amparo, S. Paulo, is such as has 
never before been seen. 

Dandelion coffee essence is endorsed by the Lancet 
and British Medical Journal. A shilling bottle makes 
25 cups of coffee. With green Rio worth about 9d 
per lb. the essence seems cheap. 

Experiments are about to be make at coffee-grow- 
ing in the province of Rio Grande do Sul, the muni- 
cipalities of 8. Antonia de da Patrulha, Oonceigao 
do Arroio and Torres being considered suitable. 

From Baturite, Ceara, a correspondent writes to a 
journal in the capital et the province that the coifee 
crop has been very good, and if it can be sold at 
10$ per arroba, the product will reach 6,0)0,0008 
or the crop will produce about 150,000 bags. 


a 
THE FERTILIZATION OF THE COFFEE 
PLANT. 


I send you the following notes on the fertilization 
of the coffee plant (@. arabica) which I made some 
time ago, and which may be interesting to those who 
study the subject. 

Your readers are doubtless aware that coffee was 
cultivated some twelve years ago to a very large ex- 
tent in Ceylon and South India, but owing to the 
attacks of leaf disease, the area has been rapidly re- 
duced, except, I believe, in some parts of Coorg and 
Mysore, where the climate is drier, and the leaves 
suffer less from the fungus. It has now been largely 
replaced by tea. 

The jasmine-like flowers of the coffee are borne in 
clusters in the axils of the leaves, and appear simul. 
taneously all over the estates. After a prolonged 
drought of one or two months, or even more, at the 
beginning of the year, there jis generally a heavy fall 
of rain, sometimes lasting only an bour or two, some- 
times continuing for two or three days: the amount 
that falls must be enough to saturate the ground, 
and should not be less than one inch. 

In from six to eight days from the ‘time of the 
first shower, the flowers burst into full blossom, last 
for a day, and then drop off. On the evening before the 
blossom is fully out, if the flowers are examined it 
will be found that they are partially open, the stigma 
being protruded and receptive. During the night the 
hum of insects can be distinctly heard, and I am 
of opinion that the flowers are largely fertilized by 
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night-flying insects which carry pollen from those 
flowers which happen to be open rather before the 
others, as some are delayed. On the following morn- 
ing all the flowers will be found open, and the field 
of coffee presents a sheet of white. These flowers 
are frequented by immense numbers of bees, of two 
kinds one about three-quarters of an inch long and 
black, the other smaller and with white bands round 
its abdomen. Lhe stigmas now are covered with 
pollen, and the anthers iat and the larger of 
these bees sat be seen buzzing from flower to flower 
sweeping up the grains of pollen between its front 
legs, and rolling them into balls. Long before even- 
ing all the anthers are exhausted of pollen, and the 
insects have departed. Besides bees some butterflies 
visit coffee, such as Wypolimnas bolina, Papilio Pol f- 
mnestis, and two or three Danaide. j 

The cotfee plant by being protsrogynons is intend- 
ed by Nature to be cross-fertilized, but owing to 
all the plants in one clearing bemg usually grown 
from seed of a single estate, there must be & great 
deal of interbreeding, more especially as all the 
coffee of Ceylon and most oF South India is 
supposed to be descended froma single plant in- 
troduced into Batavia about two centuries ago. This 
may haye something to do with the manifest deteri- 
oration in stamina of the younger coffee. 

While on this subject I may mention the curious 
alteration in the position of the organs of Clerodendron 
iifortunatum when flowering. ‘This plant is proteran- 
rous: at first the style hangs down, while the stamens 
are erect: aS soon as the pollen is shed the stamens 
drop, while the style rises, and the stigma becomes 
receptive. The chief carriers of pollen in this plant 
are small ants. ' TD. F. BourDiiton. 

Quilon, $, Travancore, India, Sept. 13th. 
~Nature, Oct. 20th. 

—___@——__—__ 


THE DECADENCE OF THE CHINA 
TRADE. 


This subject is now being discussed in the prin- 
cipal China newspapers. 

It appears that the loss ofrevenue arising from 
the decrease this year in the exports has induced 
the Chinese Government to inquire into the causes 
which have led to the British public refusing any 
longer to drink the rubbish which has hitherto 
been foisted on them by the Chinese under the 
designation of common congou, because it can now 
obtain from Ceylon and Jaya good and unadulter- 
pad teas at prices relatively as cheap as the China 
stull. 

The Government has invited the Shanghai Cham- 
ber of Commerce to give its opinion as to the causes 
of the alleged falling-off in the quality of a great 
portion of what has recently been exported and to 

oint out how the deterioration is to be remedied. 

he Chamber will, no doubt, furnish the Chinese 
Government with the same advice which the Mine- 
ing Lane brokers give to Ceylon planters, namely, 
to improve their manufacture and make nothing 
but fine and first-class tea, as if self-interest is 
not as inherent in the soul of the Chinese cul- 
tivator as it is in that of the Ceylon planter, who 
makes the best tea his ability and circumstances 
permit him to make, and the Chamber will preb- 
ably further recommend the Chinese to consume 
their own rubbish and send to England nothing 
but their best descriptions. 

‘The Chinese Government will thereupon issue 
directions to the Governors of provinces to impress 
upon the cultivator the necessity of improving his 
method of converting his green leaf into better 
tea than he has lately been doing, if not for his 
own interest for that of his paternal Government. 

As explained by the North-China Herald it is 
impossible for him to do this unless the conditions 
upon which the green-leaf is grown and manufactured 
are revolutionized. 


TEA 
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The Ceylon planter is now supposed to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries of good tea making. He 
knows that if he wishes to make the finest qualities 
he must pluck fine, and if he thinks a larger yield 
of medium quantity pays him better than fine 
plucking he plucks accordingly, but in both cases 
to ensure the manufacture of the best of each 
description, the most careful and delicate methods 
of withering, rolling, oxidizing and firing the green- 
leaf is necessary, and as shown by the North-China 
Herald in the following article, the Chinese culti- 
vator cannot manufacture his leaf under the con- 
ditions necessary to insure the manufacture of 
good tea:— 


“The advantage which India has over China is 

the advantage that the manufactnrer hag over the 
handicraftsman. The small plantations cannot com- 
pete with the large ones in India, and are being 
rapidly absorbed or amalgamated. It is these large 
plantations with ample capital, improved machinery, 
and the most expert supervision, that are controlling 
the London market; and the little farmer with his 
two or three mow of ground on a hillside in Hupeh, 
cannot hope to compete with them. In India the 
leaf is fired the day it is picked, and all its strength 
and aroma are preserved. In China, the packer of 
the tea sets himself up in the country village, and the 
small farmers come in from all round, each with hig 
picul or two of leaf, and as soon as the teaman has 
collected enough for a chop, he fires and packs it, 
days Ae probably elapsed since it was picked, 
while the farmer was haggling over the price. The 
teamen’ would scorn to use the machinery for firing 
and sorting which haye been found so useful in India ; 
they stand on the ancient ways, only anxious to get 
their teas as quickly as possible to merket, the time 
of arrival being a more potent factor than the quality 
in extracting a profit from the foreigner.” More- 
over the area of competition is extending. Ceylon 
is now a large producer, and South Africa and Fiji 
have both commenced, with some success, the busi- 
ness of tea planting. The monopoly onee enjoyed 
by China can therefore never be regained. While 
this fact has to be faced, there is no reason why 
she should not continue to keep a large share of the 
trade if only proper attention be directed to the 
cultivation and firing of the leaf. The stock is said 
to need renewing in some districts, and the methods 
of firing can be improved in all. The admixture of 
dust and rubbish in the shape of used and spurious 
leaf cun casily be remedied. This is a question of 
common honesty. ‘Tricks in trade never pay in the 
long run; attempts to palm off inferior articles always 
recoil, sooner or later, on the dishonest dealer. We 
do not know whether the Foochow Chamber of Com- 
merce has also been invited to give their co-opera- 
ation in the work of discovering a remedy for the 
decline in the tea trade, but its assistance should 
certainly have been asked, as it is in a position to 
throw a good deal of light on the question. 
A considerable portion of the tea shipped from 
China to England is now selling at 44d to dd 
per pound. Well! we are sufficiently acquainted 
with the circumstances under which the China tea 
is manipulated to know that at such prices neither 
the cultivator nor middleman can obtain any profit 
out of the export of tea, the Chinese Government 
is the sole benefitor by the trade. ‘Therefore, as 
far as the cultivator is concerned, the importance of 
the export trade is, as we have previously said, 
overrated, The Chinese Government obtains a 
revenue of about a million sterling per annum from 
the export duty, and it is the prospect of losing 
a large portion of this which is now exercising 
the mind of the Chinese Government. The only 
way of remedying the inferiority complained of is 
by the construction of central factories, where the 
cultivator can take his few piculs of greenleaf, 
before it has become unfit for making good tea 

This, of course, cannot be done, nor can the Gov- 
ernment increase the remuneration of the grower 
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-on the present system by taking off the Lekin or | 
Octori duty. The Chinese Government can no more | 
exist ‘without revenue than more modern govern- | 
The removal of the export duty would | 


ments can. 
only benefit the middlemen and the merchant by 


making it possible to continue shipments of rubbish | 


at very low prices. 
<> —___——- 


Tan SHUMSHERNUGGER TEA Oompany, Limitep.—_ 
Under the above title a company was registered on 
the 14th Oct., with a capital of £25,000, in £10! 


shares, to take over from a company of the same 


title incorporated in India, the Shumshernugger tea | 
estate, district of Sylhet, British India, for £21,000 
The subscribers who take 1 
United | 


in fully-paid shares. 
Share each, are:—Ool. A. J. Filgate, R.z, 
Service Olub; Major-General EH. O. Williams, B.£., 


73, Lexiam Gardens; M. Fox, 2, Oatherine Place, 
Bath, railway contractor ;O. A. Goodricke, Dashwood | 
House, tea merchant; J. Sanderson, 46, Queen Vic- | 


toria Street, solicitor; Major-General J. Bird, West 
Monkton, Taunton; G. Seton, 34, Old Broad Street, 
Indian estate agent. The number of directors is not 


to be less than two, nor more than five; the first | 
three subscribers, and Mr. John Steel will be directors, 


qualification, 50 shares. —H. § C. Mail. 
CorFek AND CINCHONA In Java.—According to the 
latest. advices the Government’s coffee crop on Java 


is again 5,000 piculs less— the quantity will be thus" 


285,000 piculs. The Netherlands India Agricultural 
Qompany held its annual meeting yesterday. From 
the report it appears that the coffee undertaking, 
“Soember Wangie,” yielded a crop of 1,944 piculs, 
@gainst an estimation of 1,500 piculs, and realised 
41.47 per picul. The claim of the company on the 
firm of Lens and Bergsma necessitated a further 
Writing off, the total loss amounting thus to f1.34,000. 
The amount of stocks is decreased by f.73,000, 
required for working capital, and amounts at present 
to f1.227,000. Drafts accepted reached the amount 
of f1.58,000 on March 31st. The agricultural under- 
taking, Siti Ardja, situated at Tjitjalengka, near 
Bandong (Java), is to be converted into a limited 
company, with a capital of f1.500,000. The under- 
taking was started in 1874, is cultivated with 
1,000,000 coffee trees and 100,000 cinchona trees, of 
which 75,000 are Ledgeriana. The largest crop of 
coffee of this undertaking has been about 7,000 
piculs.—L..¢ C. Express, Oct. 28th. 
Ensizace.—Mr, David Burril, of Little Walls, New 
York, states that by the aid of ensilage he is now 
keeping one hundred and forty cows on the same 
land where he formerly kept only forty. There is no 
increase of capita! for land, only a small outlay for 
the silo and the growing of Southern sweet corn for 
ensilage purposes. Hiram Smith has a similar ex- 


perience. . Right here lies the secret of reducing the 


cost of milk and increasing the profit. Two things only 
are necessary: lst produce more fodder on the same 


land at less cost per ton; 2nd, as soon as possible, | 


procure a class of cows that will give an increased 
amount of product for the amount of food consumed. 
When one cow will produce as much butter as two 
ordinary cows, and one acre will furnish as much food 
as six acres ordinarily do, the dairy farmer may be 
certain that he is on the right track. We want to see 
more productive acres and more productive methods 
of tilling them; also fewer cows and better ones. The 
great reason that the poor farmer can make nothing 
at farming is because what he produces costs twice 
as much agit does the good farmer. There is room 
right here for good, long, strong thinking.—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

Cooxina AND Foop.—The question as to whether 
cooked food possesses any advantage over raw food for 
stock, has been settled to a certain extent by the 
New York Agricultural Experimental Station, which 
reports the results of aninvestigation into the matter. It 
appears that cooking food for stock léssens the nutritive 
‘yalua, over the sare food in'a raw state. The ehemical 


evidence shows there is a loss of albuminoid in the 
process of cooking, and also an apparent loss in the 
fat. By cooking the loss in aiarseaiis hundred 
.pounds of the food showed in the case of clover hay 
‘188 of a pound, in the fresh ground meal 1:09, and 
in the case of old meal ‘543 of a pound. Oooking 
proved disadvantageous, both in the loss which occurred 
of actual albuminoid, and in the depreciation in the 
digestive value of the albuminoid that remains.—Jndian 
Agriculturist. [This is a result so unexpected and so 
contrary to previous impressions that we should think 
it must be received with considerable qualificativa, at 
least this, that the easier mastication and digestion of 
the cooked food enables the animals probably to 
assimilate more of the nutritive matter than that could 
do in the case of uncooked food.—Ep.] 

CincHonA CULTIVATION IN JAvA.—Mr. Van Romunde’s 
report on the Government cinchona enterprise in 
nee for the the third quarter of 1887 is as fol- 
OWS :— 

The weather continued pretty dry during July 
and the first half of August; in the second half of 
the month and also during September a relatively 
large quantity of rain fell. The moist weather was 
favourable for the growth of the young and old 
plants, and did much good to the extensive nurse- 
ries. While in consequence of the mild east monsoon 
of 1886, the harvest of cinchona seed was so small, 
that during the fourth quarter of the year at the 
most only a single sale of ledgeriana seed can be held, 
the rainy east monsoon of this year leads us to ex- 
pect, that the blossoming of ledgeriana and the con- 
sequent crop of seed of next year willbe meagre in the 
extreme, The harvest of 1887 consists of about 450,000 
pounds bark, of which by the end of the quarter 
382,587 pounds had been dispatched to Batavia. 
The crop would have been already considerably larger 
had not the excessive rain during the last few months 
hindered the operations connected with the gather- 
ing and drying of the bark, The produce was obtained 
chiefly by the thinning out of closely planted ledg- 
eriana and succirubra plantations and to a certain 
extent by the uprooting of single trees of C. josephiana. 
On June 2nd and July 14th sales of Government cinchona 
bark of the harvest of 1886 were held in Amster- 
dam. The average prices obtained at these sales 
were 57'77 and and 56°79 cents per half kilogram. 
The experiments with the grafting C. ledgeriana on 


‘C. succirubra in the openair have, in the initial stages, 


vielded no good results, but if psrsisted in and 
carried out with greater precautions they promise to 
give better results. 

Sanz oF Cryton InpiARUBBER.—The following has 
been sent to us for publication :— 

24th Sept. 1887. 
Messrs. lorbes & Walker, Colombo. ; 

Dear Sirs,— We have now to send you report on India- 
rubber, and to advise sale of it at 1s 4d all round. 
14 days less 25 per cent and payment on re-weights. 
It is a very saleable articlein large quantity; and 
price is very low at present of all kinds. It resembles 
slightly Mozambique kinds and in some respects the 
kinds that come from the West Ooast of Africa and 
South America. You will observe what is said about 
this lot being rather heated. Can this be avoided? Is 
it an original product of your island ?—Yours truly, 
Lustin & ANDERSON. 

29, Mineing Lane, London, E.C., 28rd Sept. 1887. 
Messrs, Leslie & Anderson, ( 

We beg to hand you- report and valuation of your 

Indiarubber per “ Goorkha” from: Golombo. 


Mark. Val. abt, Soldat 
perlb. per lb. 

HMP 1.—1 case about 21 lb. ’ 

mostly liver but part scrappy 

Ball, rather heated and 

sticky. 1s to 1s 3d Is 4s 
2.—1 bag found in ‘case ; about i 

22 lb. scrappy ball; part 

heated, ; 1s 4d to 1s 6d 


In quantity we think this rubber, if not heated, would 
bring 8d to 4d per 1b. more.—Yours faithfully, Dacron 
& Youne. 
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Tra in Japan.—lrom the British consular trade 
eport for Kanagawa for 1886 we extract as fol- 
lows :—Tea occupies the second place amongst the 
staple products of Japan; the value of the export 
last year being £830,000, exactly one-fourth the 
value of the silk export, The aggregate export was 
about twenty-cight million pounds in 1886 as against 
twenty-four million pounds the preceding year. This 
is all taken by the North Ameyican continent, in 
the proportion of rather more than one-fourth by 
Canada and less than three-fourths by the United 
States. San Francisco, as the centre of distribu- 
tion for the Pacific coast, takes about one-sixth, 
not of the aggregate export, but of the quantity con- 
sumed in the States; and the remaining five-sixths 
go, in nearly equal portions, to New York for dis- 
tribution amongst the Eastern cities of the Atlantic 
states, and to Chicago for distribution amongst the 
towns and hamlets of the great agricultural 
West. Although Mngland does not take any Japan 
tea, the export business in il is largely in the hands 
of British firms. 

A Puospuare IstaAnp.—Large amounts of phosphate 
rock are being Janded at this port from the Island 
of Redonda, British West Indies, consigned to the 
new phosphate works at South Oamden, N. J. The 
soil of the island, which was recently purchased by 
English parties, was supposed to be worthless, but 
upon an analysis being made it was discovered to 
ossess fabulous wealth. The fact that this rock is 
rought into competition with the Southern phosphate 
rock has been the means of starting others to look 
in the same direction. The Island of Redonda lies 
eight miles from Montserrat and thirty five miles from 
St. Kitt’s, and rises 1500 feet, showing a bare white 
rock, This whiteness is said to be due to the number 
of sea birds which frequent the island to lay their 
eggs and rear their young. The rock is procured 
from the almost perpendicular cliffs with great diftic- 
ulty, and is discharged into lighters, and subsequently 
into the vessels awaiting loading. Laborers are 
procured from the adjacent islands, and they procure 
sufficient meat for their sustenance from the game 
which abounds on the island. The British bark “ Mary” 
has landed several thousand tons of phosphate here 
and is now bound out for another cargo.--Philadlel- 
phia Record,  ~ 

TEAK IN S1AmM.—Consul Gould, writing from Bangkok, 
says, with regard to Teak, that there has been an 
increased export as regards quantity, but the profits 
realised have been by no means satisfactory owing 
to the remarkable drop in the value of this wood in 
Europe. There is, however, no likelihood, at present, 
of this trade diminishing, but the small margin of 
profit will direct, more aud more, the attention of the 
merchants and saw-mull owners to forest operstions, 
by which they can secure timber at more favourable 
rates, and with greater regularity than by purchase 
in the open market. The export trade in this article 
is now almost solely in the hands of British merchants. 
The forest operations have hitherto been chietly 
carried on by British Burmese, but the British mer- 
chants have begun to invest capital upcountry 
also in this trade, andin future this practice will prob- 
ably be forced more and more upon them, to the 
benefit of the country and ultimately also probably 
to themselves, though the want of experience in this 
peculiar branch of industry may cause some prelimin- 
ary disappointment.—Gardencrs’ Chronicle. 

AgyssINIAN Economic PLANTS.—Among the vege- 
table articles of diet of the Abyssinians, the first 
place is taken by tof (oa abyssinica), a herbaceous 
plant, whose grains are as small asa pin’s head; the 
meal from this forms the bread in general use. A 
much inferior black bread used by the poor is made 
from a kind of millet called tocusso (eusine Tocusso), 
frequenting the low grounds. Another admired vege- 
table is the flower stalk of the local plantain, called 
ensete (Musa Ensete), the fruit of which is dry and 
unfit for eating. The stem is cooked with milk and 
butter. It is cut off just above tho rootlets, aud 


about two feet high; if old, the green outer coat 
is peeled off till the white interior shows. It is as 
tender as a well cooked turnip, with a flavour like 
the best new bread somewhat underdone. It is an ex- 
cellent dish, nourishing, wholesome, and digestible. 
From meal cakes a fermented drink called bousa is 
made. The coffee grown in Abyssinia is principally 
sent to Djedda and Upper Egypt; though not of 
first rate quality, it possesses a special aroma, and is 
sold at the rate of 16 dollars per cantaro of 115 
rottoli (say 37s. per ewt). The women of Gurage 
makes mats of the leaves of the ensete. The ecca of 
the Abyssinians, a species of asclepiad, produces a 
tough fibre, used in making cordage and tissues on 
the Red Sea littoral. The bark of Calotropis gigantea 
affords excellent fibre used for various purposes, The 
tender leaves newly pulled from the stipa of the down 
palm are woven into all kinds of matting and basket- 
ware. The powdered seed of a large tree called 
berebera (Milettia ferruginea) is thrown into the water 
to stupefy fish and facilitate their capture. The 
native dress consists of a large folding mantle and 
close-fitling drawers, The houses are rude conical 
structures coyered with thatch. Among the local pro- 
ducts figuring in the exports are:—Calves’ hides, 
salted and sun dried; beeswax, chiefly from Gedaref, 
tamarinds, ostrich feathers, gutta-percha, from 
Kassala; gum arabic, mother-of-pearl leopard skins; 
about 1,000 annually to India; tnusk, contained in 
bulls’ horns, to the number of 200 to 300 a year; honey 
and tobacco, chiefly frora Sanaaid.—Planters’ Gazette. 
Home AND FoREIGN Sources or MEAtT.—An inter- 
esting conference on home, foreign and colonial sources 
of meat supply took place at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, South Kensington, last week Sir James 
Caird, presiding, when Major Oraigie read an instruc- 
tive paper of the abovo subject. The following is a sum- 
mary of the opening address;—Major Craigie said :— 
In discussing the nature and sources of our meat sup- 
plies on this occasion, the immediate object is no doubt, 
to realise the part played by our colonies as caterers, 
for the mother country, and the prospects of increase 
or diminution. Although the 36,000,00D people of the 
United Kingdom have not for many years raised all, 
the meat they consumed, home produce still forma 
by far the largest section of the whole supply. On 
the basis of the estimates commonly employed, it 
is supposed that 25 per cent of our cattle, 40 per 
cent of our sheep and 116 per cent of the enumer- 
ated pigs of each year go annually to the butcher. 
If so, the home produce of 1885 may be put at 
1,361,000 tons of meat. The imported supplies were 
of two sorts, live animals and dead meat, the former 
representing 129,000 tons, and the latter 335,000 tons 
of meat, The entire consumption of the country 
was thus 1,825,000 tons or 112 lb. to each inhabitant. 
—JIndian Agriculturtst. ‘ 


Sere 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF CEYLON EXPORTS. 
(From Ist Oct. 1887 to 24th Nov. 1887.) 
rs | i ; Oh Bt |C’chona ie 
| |Branch 
Coffee|& Trunk) 


Carda- 
Tea. |C’coa moms, 


COUNTRIES, 


cwt. lb. lb. 


cwt. Ib, 


To United Kingdom 


2000) 1007921| 1767983) 185) 11985 
», Marseilles ie 100 aS 479)... : 
» Genoa nit 26 ts 600, ... 
» Venice AC 650; 61452)... 
» Trieste at 674 one 
» Hamburg ont 96 14151 
», Antwerp PA irr call the maths Px 
», Bremen Aen Wa ata 17 
», Havre 460 
» Rotterdam ne 
» Africa “as die Si 
» Mauritius ee M0 ... aT 
» India & Kastward 1102 2108 ... 2531S 
»» Australia “Ch iS7 - Balsg ... 
» America a8 25074 0375 tO 


Total Exports from Oct.1, -_— 
1887 to Nov.24, 1887 5823 


Do 188 do 1886 7974 2975 829, S059 
Do 1885 do 1885 26230 3 S02 2084 
Do 1884 do 1884 16108 OOO? §«199747 10 10655 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS, 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 10th November 1887.) 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, ” ke. 


_ eee eae 
BEES’ WAX, White 0 
Yellow 


Slightly softsih to good 


QUALITY, 


hard bright 


«-|Do. drossy & dark ditto... 


CINCHONA BARK—Crown] Renewed»... 


Red 


CARDAMOMS Malabar 


Medium to fine Quill 
Spoke shavings ... 

Branch... 
Renewed ... 


Spoke shavings .. 
Bares 405 


. |Tw 
Shipped: bold, bright, fir 


Medium togood Quill . 


QUOTATIONS 


+ |£6 a £6 10s 
£4 10s a £6 
«alls a 2s 6d 
+13 4d a 2s 
+ 16d a 1s 2d 
2d a 6d 
8d a 2s 
“\6d a 28 
».\8da7a 
dave 4d 


pon 


ne aS a 2s 6d 


and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & leanjéd a 1s 11d 


Aleppee 
Tellicherry 


Mangalore 
Long Ceylon 


CINNAMON Re 


Chips 
COCOA, Ceylon 


COFFEE CeylonPlantation|Boldto fine bold colory.... M3 


Bold to good bold 
Medium 
Triage to ordinary 


Fair to fine plump eupEe 1s 8d a 254d 


Good to fine -|1s 6d a 2s 
Brownish 6d als 3d ; 
Good & fine, washed, bet. Is 4a a 3s 
Middling to good... 8d a 1s 4d 
Ord. to fine pale quill .. j7dd a 137d 
” ” ” ” oe Tzd a 1s 5d 
” ” oy Eth ys ATd als 1d 
Woody and hard... + {63d a 11d 
Fair to fine plant... 23d a 7d 


Middling to fine mid. 885 a 92s 
Low mid, and Low Brow 348. a 863 
i Smalls... tne 825 a 85s 
_ _ Native Good ordinary «»-|803 a 90s 
Liberian +»|§mall to bold... +1708 a 76s 
East Indian »--|Bold to fine bold... --|9Us a 1003 
i Medium to fine ... ++-|883, a 903) 
Small +-|853 a 878 
Native Good to fine ordinary’ -\80s a 90s 
COIRROPE, SA Ses Mid.coarse tofine straigh! £5a £15 
* FIBRE, Brush +.-/Ord, to fine long’straigh1|£13'a £36 
Stuffing ...|Coarseto fine ... ...|£10 a £18 
COIR YARN, Ceylon . Ordinary to superior ...| £13 a £35 
Cochin + |Ordinary tofine .., _ ...|£13 a £35 
Roping fair to good ...)£11 a £15 10s 
COLOMBO R007, ‘sifted ...!Middling wormy to fine...485 a 228 
OROTON SEEDS, sifted ...|Fair to fine fresh...  .,.}93 a 15 
GED Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... — .../853a £5 58 
Small andmedium + [398 a 583 
Rough [Fair to fine bold... _..|283.a 50s 
oe Small ney +|203 a 268 
GUM ARABIC, Madras...[Dark to fine pale [30s a £6 


NUX VOMICA ee 
MYRABOLANES Pale 


Pickings 
OIL, CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMON GRASS 
QRCHELLA WEED 
PEPPER, Malabar blk. sifted 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, 
Tellicherry, White ... 
PLUMBAGO Lump a 


Chips 
dust 
RED WOOD 
SAPAN WOOD 
SANDAL WOOD, logs 
Do. chips 
SENNA, Tinnevelli 


ae 


one 
ae 


TURMERIC, Madras 


Do, 
Cochin F 
VANILLOES, Mauritius & 
Bourbon, Ists 
2nuds 


brds 
4th 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


ALOES, Sozcotrine and 
eee rai 


CHILLIES, Zauzibar 


”\Ordinayy end 


Good to fine picked 
Common to middling 
Fair Coast... 

Burnt and defective 


--'Good to fine heavy 
-+|Bright & good flavour ., 


” 2) ” »” - 
-|Mid. to fine, not woody... 


Fair to bold heavy 
good 


” ” 


Fair to fine bright bold., 
Middling to good small... 


Ordinary to fine bright... 
Fair and fine bold 


..|Middling coated to good 


Fair to good flavor 
Inferior to fine ... 
Good to fine bold green, 
Fair middling medium., 


Do split an 


Foxy & reddish 5a8 
Lean & dry to middli 
under 6 :nches 


Good and fine dry 

Common and Rod 

«Good tafe Here 
iddling 


Fair to fine bold fresh ‘i 
Small ordinary and fair,,. 


Slight foul to fine bright 


Common dark and small 
-|Finger fair to fine bold 
‘/Mixed middling [bright 
*-|Bulbs whole 


Fine crystalised 6 a 9inch 


Low, foxy, inferior and 
[pickings 


10s a 15s 
+». [53 a 83 
4s 9d a 5s 6d 
w[4s a 43 Gd 
[1s a 3s 
.|1$d a 2d 
393 a 883 
..[none here 
.|123 Gd a 17s 6d 
6s a 10s 6d, 
[59 a 93 
£6 a £7 
..|£20 a £44 
+ /Td a 1s 
|8d a 670 
83 a 93 6d 
73 a 88 
.|68 a 633d 
178 a 253 


ds a 8s 
./5s a 53 8d 
$1 aid 
} 8d a 83d 
7s a 12s 
£0 
.|£510s a £22 
3d a 3d 
..|63 6d a 73 
16s a 203 


hg 
++ 103 a 163 


43 a 8% 
| 


doo £6 10s a £8 
.. B58 a £7 10s 

ry i288 6d a 283 

+1129 @ 268 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR, 
CLOVES, Zanzibar \ 
and Pemba, per 1b 
2 Stems... 
COCULUS INDICUS he 
GALLS, Bussorah | blue 
Turkey ¥ cwt. 


Lewt.|Good white and green... 


GUM AMMONIACUM per 
ANIMI, washed, #cwt. 


QUALITY 


Good and fine bright 

Common dull to fair... 
», fresh 

Fair 


Fair to fine dark blue 


Blocky to fineclean ... 


part yellow and mixed 
Bean & Peasize ditto .., 


aT 


ee 


113d a 


55s a 60s 


'453 a 53s 
15s a 35s 


Picked fine pale in sorts,|£12 10sa £ t 


£10 a £11 
£5 a £11 


| QUOTATION 


144d 
10d a 1124 
jokd a Qid 
. 98s a 986d 


3d 


la 


10s 


amber and dark bold .,., £7 a £9 
scraped,..|Medium & bold sorts ...£5a £7 
APABIC, E.I, & Aden ..|Sorts ... ... 90s a 120s 
per cwt. Ghatti ...|woody to fine pale .../508 a 95s 
Amrad cha|Good and fine pale  ...,958 a £6 15: 
Reddish clean .-/458 @ 828 
ASSAFQ&TIDA, per |Clean fair to fine ../308 & 403 
ewt, Slightly stony and foul . .+.|258 a 303 
KINO, _ per cwt.|Fair to fine bright ..|428.a 463 
MYRRH, picked ,, |Fairtofinepale — 
Aden sorts|/Middling to good | 
OLIBANUM, 41rop |Fair to fine white 
percwt. ___,,__|Reddish to middling ...|32s a 43s 
pickings.../Middling to good pale ..,|15s a 18s 
siftings ...|Slightly foul to fine 13s'a 14s 
INDIARUBBER Mozambi que, } red hard ...|28 1d @ 2s 
per lb. Ball & sausjage J white softish  .,,|Is 7d. 1s 11d 
unripe root . «(1d alg 2d 
liver . [1s 4d a 1s 9d 
FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
CASTOR OIL, 1sts per 02 |Nearly water white 
2nds ,, ...|Fairand good pale 
3rds ...|Brown and brownish — 
INDIARUBBER Assam, per, 
Rangoon ... da 2s 
Madagascar ‘illood a 28 ve 
SAFFLOWER ast wet 108 
Miadling to fair .\20 8a £4 2 
Inferior and pickings ....\£1a 
TAMARINDS -.| Mid.to fineblacknot stony 10s a 


FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


ercwt: ... 


ALOES, Cape, p 


Na ital 
ARROWROOT Natal per 1b 


FROMCHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


CAMPHOR, China, # ewt, 


one 


Japan 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. 


Block [per lb. 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuine 
Sumatra... 
Reboiled... 
White Borneo 


NULIMEGS, ea per lb... 
dium 

: Saal, sey 

MACE, per lb. a 


RHUBARB, Sun dried, per 
Ib. 
High dried ., 


SAGO, Pearl, large, ® cwt. 
medium 
aaa 
Flour [per Ib, 
APIOCA, Penang Flake 
Singapore 
Flour cag 
Pearl 


A Bullets, per ewt. 
Medium 


Stony and inferior 


Fair dry to fine bright .. 


Middling to fine © 


Good, pure, & dry white 
pink 
Ordinary to fine free 
Pressed 
Good 
Fine clean Banj & Macas- 
Barky to fair [sar} 
Common to fine clean ., +| 
.-|Good to fine clean 
Inferior and barky 
61’s a 80's, garbled 
-/83’s a 95’38 
100’s a 160’s 
Pale reddish to pale 
Ordinary to red “ 
Chips a4 
Good to fine sound 
Darkordinary & middling 
.|Good to fine zy 
Dark, rough & middling 
Fair to fine 
” 
” ” ”? 
Good pinky to white 
Fair to fine 


a 


Common & middling soft|7 
-.|Fair to fine Z 


3s a 63 


., (28 4d a 2s 7d 
1s 9d a 2s 3d 

33 2d 
78d a Is ad i 


JjIs4da 


83d a 10d 
3d a id 


93 a 13s, 
93 2133 
7s 6d a 10s 


” »” 


| 
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RICH SOILS AND RICH MANURES. 


The following contribution to tropical agriculture 
written for us by Mr. John Hughes, rv. c. s., is well 
worthy of attention, especially by the Director and 
his Department of Instruction :— 

Rice iscertainly one of the most generally diffused 
and useful of the grain crops, and probably sup- 
ports the largest number of the human race. 
Not only is it produced in large quantities in 
India, China and the east generally, but we find 
it extensively cultivated under the most favourable 
conditions as regards irrigation in the southern 
portions of Italy, Spain and Portugal, as also in 
parts of the West Indies, Central America and 
the United States, It would therefore appear that 
provided there is a suflicient supply of water, 
rice can be produced on all kinds of soils and 
under yarious conditions of climate. Doubtles if 
inquiry were made, this would be found to be 
practically the case; at least so far as the 
writer’s Own experience, gained after visiting 
certain rice districtsin the southof Spain and 
Portugal, and subsequently making a careful 
analysis of the soils. The most essential thing in 
the soil itself is that it should be in a minute 
state of division so as to supply an abundant 
source of soluble silica which is so necessary 
in the formation and successful growth of the 
straw, and without which it would be. quite 
useless to expect to obtain a good crop. 

In other words it is very much the same as we 
know is fully recognized in regard to wheat, namely, 
that the best crops are produced on naturally stiff clay 
soils which contain plenty of available silica and 
potash. Indeed all good rice soils must be stiff ones, 
so much so that frequently portions of the soil become 
when pressed and driedas hard as bricks, and this 
fact leads us to understand bow necessary a sulli- 
cient supply of water must be, not only in the 
preparation of the land for the seed, but during 
the early period of growth, during which, unless the 
soil was kept in a soft pliable state, it would be 
impossible for the delicate roots to permeate it in 
search of plant food. In 1873, certain doubts hay- 
ing been frequently expressed as to the value of, 
or necessity tor, irrigation in the growth of rice, a 
great number of interesting experiments were car- 
ried out in the Midnapore district by Mr. Apjohn, 
the general results being that the crops irrigated 
from the beginning of the season exceeded in value 
the altogether unirrigated ones by R16 per acre, 
the value being calculated from the selling price 
of the paddy and straw on the ground. 

In making this comparison it is only fair, however, 
to remember thatthe year 1873, being one of de- 
ficient rainfall, was decidedly favourable to the crops 
irrigated by means of canals, and unfayourable to 
the crops grown without the aid of additional water 
artificially supplied. It may, however, be safely 
inferred that in bad seasons the canal-irrigated 
crop will be four or five times better than the 
unirrigated one, and that in ordinary years the 
former will still compare favourably with the latter 
and yield a return equal to one-fifth or one-sixth 
more, an increase which perhaps may be considered 
small when merely one acre is considered, but which 
becomes immenseand of vital importance when the 
area of cultivation is reckoned in hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres. These are the views put forward by 
Simmonds in his excellent work on Zropical Agricul- 
ture, and they are worthy of serious consideration 
when we look into the question of the annual food 
supply of the natives of India and the recurrence of 
famine as the result of long continued drought. 

In the oxtension of canals for irrigation purposes, 
and in the introduction of improved machinery 
for preparing the rice for market, European aid 


under Government supervision can be 
profitably employed. In the actual 
the ground probably the natiyes are as skil- 
ful, and certainly more likely to raise crops 
with profit, than the majority of nglish residents 
fresh from home who frequently have had no pre- 
vious practical agricultural knowledge. 

We should always bear in mind that the local 
customs for treating land and raising crops like 
rice have grown out of the accumulated know- 
ledge of many past generations, and we should 
treat them with that deference and respect which 
well directed age should always command. 

Leaving then the extension of canals and the 
construction of suitable tanks for the storage 
of water to the careful consideration of the re- 
sponsible Government authorities, and the intro- 
duction of improved appliances for threshing the 
paddy (rice in husk) and preparing the rice for 
market to the inventive genius of our agricultural 
implement makers, let me proceed to place on 
record a contribution to the examination of the 
cbemical composition of ricw soils with a few re- 
marks respecting the kind of manure which hag 
been found after some years of trial most suitable 
for application, and to yield the most remuner- 
ative results. 

As already stated, rice is doubtless grown on a 
great variety of soils, and the two following an- 
alyses are only introduced as examples of the 
difference that obtains in their chemical composition. 
Many others could be produced if the soils were 
available for examination :— 

ANALYsES oF Rice Sors In Parrranny Driep Stare. 
No. 1. No. 2. 

From Valen- From near 

cia in south Lisbon in 


most 
tillage of 


of Spain, Portugal. 
Water ie T1l 734 
* Organic and volatile matters 6°55 8°34 
Oxide of iron 391 4°30 
Alumina 361 5°26 

Lime 21:04 trace. 
Magnesia te 2:21 BAL 
Potash 5 "65 "49 
Soda aa 08 AL 
Phosphoric acid ale “17 09 
Sulphuric acid ie ‘17 17 
Oarbonic acid 15°79 “53 


Chlorine Oe 
Insoluble siliceous matters (in 


not made 08 


a very fine state) 38°76 72°65 
100:00 100:00 
* Containing Nitrogen “180 233 


Now both these samples were in a very fine me- 
chanical condition, and the soil to the touch was 
soft and free from coarse sand. ‘The silicates 
were in a form readily assimilated by the roots 
of the crop. 

But while one soil (2) showed only a trace of 
lime, and in this respect probably resembles most 
of the Ceylon paddy soil; the other contained 21 
per cent of lime, equal to about 37 per cent of 
carbonate of lime as existing in the soil. 

Both specimens are specially rich in potash as we 
should expect from their clayey nature; the Spanish 
soil containing the most, namely ‘65, as against 
‘49 in that from Portugal. In the matter of nitrogen, 
however, there is a reverse, the Lisbon one being 
somewhat richer, though both soils are deficient in 
this important constituent of plant food, and, as 
we shall presently see, receive artificial supplies in 
the form of manure in order to produce good erops. 

In phosphoric acid the Spanish soil is again 
the richest, ‘17 as against -09, but phosphate 
have to be supplied like nitrogen by yearly appli- 
cations of some phosphatic manure. 
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Rice like all cereals naturally requires a generous 
supply of nitrogen in some form, but being grown 
(up to the flowering season) in ground through 
which water is passing it is most important that 
the manure used should not be of too soluble a 
character, also that proper control of the water 
should always be observed; as otherwise there would 
arise a great waste of fertilizing material. Of 
cotirse the water, when properly held in check, 
furnishes an excellent medium for equally distrib- 
uting the valuable ingredients of the manure, 
but great care must be exercised, and not too much 
water allowed in the fields and no overflowing of 
the banks or walls. 

The manures that have been found to yield the 
most economical and remunerative results in the 
south of Spain rice fields are mixtures consist- 
ing of 

Superphosphate 

Fine bone dust or fish guano 
Dried blood finely ground 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Sulphate of potash 


The materials are carefully mixed and so com- 
pounded that the nitrogen, phosphates and potash 
shall be supplied in different conditions of solubility 
to meet the requirements of the crop in its various 
stages of growth. 

For some years there has been carried on a 
steady and increasing trade in these rice manures, 
some hundreds of tons being to my own personal 
knowledge shipped from London alone—the weekly 
steamers from Liverpool also taking consignments 
from the manufacturers of the north. 

With ample supplies of castor poonac, finely 
ground dried fish and steamed bone meal of the 
very best description already available in Colombo, 
it is certainly a great pity, as well as a distinct 
local loss, that no well-organized system for ap- 
plying manure to the paddy fields should have 
been carried out in Ceylon. 

At the present time Indian bone-dust is coming 
into the London market at the same time as 
Indian wheat and Calcutta rice. It is too hard on 
the land to be constantly draining away its stores 
of accumulated wealth, and the soil must indeed 
be rich that can long stand such a drain. 
Unless some manure is returned, the yield fails 
and the quality becomes impaired and if it pays 
to manure in the south of Hurope and the States 
it must surely pay in India and Ceylon where 
labour is so cheap and railway transit rapidly 
extending. 


Analytical Laboratory, 79, Mark lane, 
London, E.C,, Nov. 4th. 
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A NEw Use ror Rusues.—In olden times the so- 
called pith of Rushes was made use of universally 
in the manufacture of candles. This state of things 
has, however, passed away, and but little use is now 
made of Rushes, except for the seats of chairs, coarse 
mats, and similar purposes. Our French neighbours 
have devised another means of utilising this material, 
and which we bring to the notice of those engaged 
in church decoration and other similar purposes, 
Strolling through the quaint old market-place at 
Calais lately, we observed wreaths and bouquets of 
Box, intermingled with which were small tufts and 
loops made of the “pith” of the Rush. For any 
purpose where formality of arrangement is not ob- 
jectionable, this contrast of the deep colour of the 
evergreens with the white of the Rush is very 
effective.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

A Frurtizss Szarcu.—Planters in our Hast In- 
dian possessions take great interest in all new febri- 


fuges, and anything new which is likely to replac 


cinchona and its products is generally hailed with 
something like alarm. Of course they have a stake 
in the cinchona industry, and it was natural when 
the reports of the salutary influences of the eucalyp- 
tus in removing malaria reached them that they 
should keep their eye upon it. Now an Indian 
contemporary informs us that ‘after all we have 
read of the Eucalyptus Globulus, and the wonders 
we have been led to expect would result on its 
introduction into and cultivation im this country, 
it is sad to find on reading the opinion of an 
expert that our hopes haye been founded on sand. 
The bark and leaves of the tree have now been 
examined, and neither quinine, quinidine, cinchoni- 
dine, nor cinchonine is contained in the plant in 
any proportion. And this when we were pre- 
viously led. to believe that the tree was almost, 
if not quite, as good as cinchona in furnishing 
the world with a febrifuge.”’ This is disappoint- 
ing, for, according to the Lancet, two learned 
professors obtained an alkaloid from the bark 
which crystallised, like quinine, as a sulphate, 
and which yielded the ordinary reaction of quinine 
with chlorine water and ammonia. Taking 
everything into consideration we should have in- 
ferred that the Lancet was wrong. Our Indian con- 
temporary also finds that, instead of producing rain- 
fall, the eucalyptus takes up more than its fair 
share of water. But the investigations were not 
carried sufficiently far to lead to the discovery that 
the water-imbibing propensity is the reason why 
the eucalyptus has found new homes in the mala- 
rial districts of Italy, California, and other pre- 
viously unhealthy parts of the globe.—Chemist and 
Druggist. 

Pranrine Fruit Trees.—In performing this opera- 
tion care must be taken that the trees are not 
planted too deeply—in fact, they are best left a little 
raised above the level of the surface, so as to allow 
of the trees sinking somewhat afterwards; neither 
should trees planted against walls have their stems 
placed close to the wall; they are much better for 
being kept 6 inches away from it. Assuming that 
the sites intended for the new trees are fully pre- 
pared, the planting is thereby much expedited as 
soon as they come to hand. In planting, take care 
that the small fibrous roots are evenly spread out, 
and at slightly different levels, and that all strong 
roots and others that have become injured on re- 
moval be cut back with a sharp knife: In carrying 
out the work some of the finest of the new soil 
should be inserted amongst the roots, making all firm 
by treading as the work proceeds, and by giving the 
trees a good watering before finally filling in the 
soil. After planting it will be necessary to fasten 
the trees loosely to the wall, to prevent the branches 
from being blown about by the wind, the proper 
nailing of the wall trees being deferred till spring, 
Pyramid and standard trees will require staking, to 
prevent rocking, placing some soft material round 
their stems, so that the bark is not injured; and 
in the case of orchard tree, they will also require 
the stems to be protected from injury by game; it 
is not safe to leave them even for one night with- 
out taking some precautions against this kind of 
injury, as any fresh occupants of the orchards are 
readily found out by hares and rabbits. To give 
the kitchen garden a_ pleasing appearance, a 
narrow border should be formed round the vege- 
table quarters, which should be planted with pyramid 
trees of Apples, Plums, and Pears, planted form 6 to 
8 feet apart, so that eventually the trees will occupy 
the whole of the space; and in the meantime small 
bushes of Gooseberries can be planted between to 
fill up space, but on no account should the ground 
near their base be cropped by vegetables under any 
consideration, but the grouud should be kept clean by 
the use of the hoe, or, better still, kept well mulched 
with well rotted manure.—E, Warp, Howell, Broms« 
grove.—Gardeners’ Clironiele. , 
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PHA—COCOA—KAPOK—DRUGS—DYES—RUB- 
BER—WOOD FOR PAPER—QUININE. 


; Lonvon, 28th Oct. 1887. 

As to new Propucrs, Crynon Tra never stood 
in higher favour than at present; if only quality 
can be kept up as at present (say experts from 
one end of the City to the other) Ceylon tea 
must be the tea of the future. One explanation 
of the high values lately given for our teas is 
that the large number of distributors and dealers 
in packets have got alarmed about being called 
to account—tfear of each other !—under the new 
Act for selling blends as pure Ceylon tea ; and 
that they must have the real article to meet 
customers’ demands. I hear most satisfactory 
accounts of high-grown teas :—Glencairn, Errol, 
Calsay, Abbotsford, Mooloya, and of course Loolecon- 
dura. A friend who casually meta tea expert travelling 
in a Midland town was amused at the enthusiastic 
way he spoke of Ceylon teas :—‘‘ He said it would be 
the tea of the future if a sufficient quantity was pro- 
duced and if the quality were maintained, by 
manuring, &c, He added there was one brand which 
generally fetched up the prices when on sale, 
Abbotsford’ !—and this without the slightest idea 
of its reaching those interested.* 

By the way, I find this question of manuring tea 
to keep up quality in Ceylon seriously discussed 
in several City quarters, though in others carefulness 
in manufacture is considered of most importance. 

In the office of Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Co., 
I hear that some doubts are begining to be thrown 
on Ceylon ‘Cocoas,’ some samples recently not being 
up tothe usual mark; but this may be a passing 
incident. This same firm haye been introducing 
Ceylon ‘kapok’ to the notice of manufacturers (who 
mix it with silk) with success, and I should fancy a 
good demand must set in. 

In “Lane” offices, as well as from _ the 
editors of the India Rubber and Chemist and 
Druggist journals, I learn there isa good pros- 
pect before ‘rubber.’ The ways in which it is 
utilized are increasing every day, and raw material 
at 2s 6d to 3s should pay the Ceylon owners of 
trees by-and-by when a good yield of milk can 
be looked for. 

Dyes and Drugs and Coca leaves are subjects of 
inquiry, and Mr. Thomas Christy, whose store and 
offices have been enlarged since I was last over 
his store being a regular museum), is busy in 
ntroducing new drugs to the trade. His patent 
‘incubator’? has alco been now perfected he thinks 
after many years of experiment, and he has also 
& very promising invention in hand in connection 
with the distilling of water which is likely to saye 
much expense in many directions. 

At the greaf ‘paper’? house of Messrs. Spicer 
& Sons, Upper Thames Street, I was much in- 
terested in learning from one of the partners how 
largely their manufactories had come to depend on 
“wood” for raw material, Pinewood from Norway 
and Sweden, straight, smooth and free from knot 
or exocrescence, worked to mucilage by an abundant 
supply of varied chemicals, gives the paper from 
which nearly all the London newspapers are supplied ! 

A visit to the manufactory of various machines 
connected with tea-mixers or blenders, cutters, &c. 
in company with an experienced China tea merch- 
ant, whose guest I was some years ago in 
Canton, but who is now a Lane broker eager 
after Ceylon tea, was interesting, and here [| 

* In reality Abbotsford tea sells, at public sales, at 
only a respectable average, The flavour is delicate, but 
the tea doos not seem to be strong enough for the 
— of those who practise blending. Used alone 
its delicate mountain flavour tells, —Kp, 
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should be in request in Ceylon tea stores :-— 
steel scoops, flat and half-round, very strongly 
made. Specimens are to be sent out to Ceylon, 
I was glad to see Mr. T. J, Lawrance (growing 
portly enough to qualify as Alderman and Lord 
Mayor one day) at the headquarters of the Ceylon 
Produce Company so largely interested in cacao 
and tea plantations (Peradeniya, Kawdapellella, 
&c,). This new Company alone has been the means 
of introducing £100,000 of fresh capital into Ceylon, 
and than Mr. Alexander Ross, they could not haye 
a better representative in the island. 

Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton have made a 
new departure in selling valuable tea seed in the 
Lane—see their catalogue for ‘‘ Manipuri Indigenous 
Tea Seed.” 


See also the interesting Produce tables of Joseph: 


Travers & Sons I send, and Cooper, Cooper & Co. 
on Teas. 
QUININE AND OPIUM: THE CINCHONA BARK TRADE. 


To turn to another topic, that of the abundance 
and cheapness of quinine and the need of extend- 
ing consumption, my letter to the ‘ Society for 
the Suppression of the Opium Traflic”? has brought 
the following acknowledgement :— 

Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, 

Offices :—Broadway Chambers, Westminster, S. W. 

J. Ferguson, Esq. 

October 19th, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your interesting letter of the 14th Oct. Unfortunately 
our periodical The Friend of China is only published 
quarterly, the last number having appeared on Oct. 
Ist, but we shall have your letter set up in type, 
and before it is published, endeavour to obtain some 
influential medical opinions in support of your valu- 
able suggestion.— Yours faithfully, I’. W. Cursson, 

b Hon. Secy. 

The subject has been a good deal talked of in 
many circles, not only Medical and China Mis- 
sionary, but among press and City men. Geo. 
Augustus Sala may have something to say about 
it,and already the editor of the Christian World 
—one of the most widely circulated of London 
weeklies—has taken up the matter in the follow- 
ing leaderette :— 

Mr. John Ferguson, of The Ceylon Observer, has 
written to the Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Traffic, calling attention to the value of quinine 
as a specific against the taste for opium, and to the 
present cheapness of the article. His contention is 
that the appetite for opium, as is evident from what 
is seen in the malarial regions of China and of the 
Fens in England, is due to a type of low fever, and 
that the appetite thus acquired is then passed on 
by generation until it has become a habit apart 
from the original cause. ‘The counteractant of this 
appetite is quinine, and it is so recognised even in 
the remote parts of China. Quoting from ‘ Across 
Chryse,” it is shown that quimine is more highly 
esteemed in China than the brightest Birmingham 
goods, Mr. Colquhoun, the author of that work, was 
asked more than once by Mandarins if he had any 
cure for the “black smoke poison” (opium), and on 
his replying in the negative, ‘Then have you any 
quinine?” would be asked. ‘I'he American mission- 
aries, too, recognisethis fact, and are introducing 
quinine pillsJargely at their mission stations in China. 
On the second point, the present cheapness of quinine, 
Mr. Merguson urges on the Society the policy of recom- 
mending the use of quinine. A few years ago it would 
have been idle to make such a reconmendation to 
poor people; but the success of the Government ex 
periments in India and Ceylon in the cultivation of 
the Cinchona plant has produced a revolution in the 
marke’, 80 that the price of Howard's Sulphate of 
Quinine, in place of being 10s to 15s per ounce, 18 
now down to 2s 6d. If the British Government has 
sinned in encouraging the consumption of Indian 
opium in China, they are now making some amends, 
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and it is hoped that the present considerable ex- 
ports of the antidote will be vastly increased by the 
action of the Society to whom Mr. Ferguson has 
addressed himself. 3 

Probably the doctors may dispute the value 
attributed to quinine in the case of opium victims, 
but there can be no question of its importance 
in reference to the general condition of the people 
in China, India and the Fen and other marshy 
districts in England, where malaria prevails and 
where the popular belief continues to be that 
quinine is a tonic far too expensive to be thought 
of in connection with ordinary everyday require- 
ments. This belief, country dispensers do little or 
nothing to dispel, but rather encourage it by the 
high rate—usually 1d a grain, or 40s an ounce— 
charged for quinine. Far more intelligence of 
“course is displayed in London in regard to the 
bearing the very low price ought to have on the 
distribution and use of the article. One wellknown 
doctor has been heard to say:—‘‘No one in Eng- 
land ought to have a cold this season with quinine 
so cheap as it is.” This points to the need of 
a wide distribution, say by the sale of 6d and 
even 3d packets, of the tonic by grocers, or at 
bookstalls. This was suggested some time ago in 
your columns by Mr. Thomas Wright (whom, by 
the way, I was glad to meet in the City the 
other day looking exceedingly well). The idea 
of doing something to promote a wide popular 
sale in this way has been seriously discussed in lead- 
ing City offices connected with the cinchona bark trade, 
and no wonder when one hears of the ruinous 
losses holders of the manufactured article are 
boundto make if a better demand do not spring 
up. One gentleman invested in 10,000 ounces at 
3s, some time ago, thinking the very lowest point 
had. been touched; and now a Philadelphia firm, 
interested in lowering prices, speak coolly of quinine 
coming to a shilling an ounce as an established rate, 
which, they say, will leave from 100 to 200 per cent 
profit to planters of Ledgeriana | In the City this week 
I gotsome interesting information from the head of 
a house largely concerned in the bark trade, Messrs. 
C. E. Meier & Co. This firm,I believe, acted for 
the Syndicate which held a very large quantity of 
bark at the time that Ceylon was thought to have 
reached its maximum export with 8to 10 million 
jb. But the unexpected development of our Colony’s 
trade in this article—unexpected as much in 
Colombo as in London—played ‘‘ ducks and drakes” 
with the position of the Syndicate, profits being sub- 
stituted by heavy losses I fear—and all through the 
extraordinary operations of ‘‘ the Sinhalese planters,” 
as some Londoners speak of our bark cultivators and 
exporters. In 1881, Mr. Meier and his colleagues 
contracted with the German Government for the 
supply of £220,000 worth of bark (I think at lid 
the unit of quinine—now the price is1}d to 2d) and 
£90,000 worth of quinine! Nosuch heavy transac- 
tion in the trade has taken place since. In fact 
the whole value of the annual trade in London, 
in consequence of the fa'l in price, is now scarcely 
worth so much as this one contract—at any rate 
the sales of this year do not aggregate as much. 
Mr. Meier recommended a friend who holds quinine 
for over 38, to sell at 2s lately, but no, the other— 
a man of capital—is determined to see his invest- 
ment through for some time yet, whatever the 
resuit may be.* : 

I was, however, assured in this office that, on 
the whole, the consumption fof quinine—especially 
in the Southern States of America—had very 
largely increased of late years. The total rise 


*A Ceylon holder of bark in London is said to have 
entered in his will in case of accidents that his steck 
is nut to be sold until the market has risen! 
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has been from 40,000 kilos (88,000 Ib.) to 200,000 
(or 440,000 1b,).—that 
sumption at present; nor are the stocks 
sidered unduly high 
although the manufacturers have a great deal on 
hand. Still, the latter cannot afiord to keep their 
staff idle, and bark will be bought, at least all 
bark of 2 per cent and upwards. 
me that thereis sometimes as much as 1 per cent 
difference in the London analyses of the same bark, 
through the great difficulty attending the drawing 
of fair samples, and this accounts for the very 
different values by different brokers of the same 
stuff at times. 
affect the leading manufacturers too much : they 
generally calculate on 6d an ounce, 
chief houses at least—Howard’s and Pelletier’s— 
manage to keep up their price, though many 
people do not consider their quinine (at 2s 4d) 


in “the Lane” lately for 1s 4d. 


profitable harvesting and export been reached for 


the world’s con- 
con- 
in view of this demand, 


is for 


Mr. Meier tells 


It is not thought that low prices 


and two 


much more valuable intrinsically than that sold 
The question asked now is ‘‘Has the limit of 


Ceylon bark, with the price at from 14d to - 
the unit of quinine?” In the case of South 
America, London authorities are very decided that 
nothing can be done in respect of forest bark, and 
even in Bolivia and on the cultivated plantations, 
the cost of land carriage is a yery serious item, 
nearly as much as first cost of the bark. The 
quantity of cuprea bark available was accurately 
estimated in London soon after it came into use, 
through what was known of the forests; but no 
one feared such an influx of stuff from Ceylon, 
The average, too, of bark this year has been much 
better than last, and it would seem that year by 
year our barks on the whole are improving, although 
we cannot equal the Java barks rising to 10 per 
cent, which have. been already seen and more of 
which are expected in the market. 

It is, however, quitea mistake to suppose, as Mr, 
Hody Cox and others do, that if the commoner 
qualities—the kinds of bark below 2 per cent—were 
not exported from Ceylon, the prices would rise in 
proportion to the quantity less exported. The big 
buyers in London study the percentages quite as 
much as the quantity exported. A million lb. twigs 
kept back might not have so much effect on the 
market as one-fourth that weight of root or 
renewed bark. Of course, it is not expected that 
it will now pay Ceylon planters to harvest, pack 
and ship the very common qualities, But the in- 
formation got by a well-known planter as to the 
quantity of bark received by the Ceylon railway 
from the older and northern districts shows in a 
very interesting way how apt we are to be de- 
cieved as to the quantity and location of the bark 
left in Ceylon. 

se 
TEA CULTIVATION: SPECIAL PAPER, 
By Mr. C. 8. ARMsrRoNG. 

PRUNING—PLUCKING—YIELD —AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


(Written at the request of the Dimbula Planters’ 
Association.) i 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—I regret that a 
short notice and many pressing engagements pre- — 
vent my dilating as fully asI could wish on the ~ 
subjects you have asked me toexpress my opinion | 
on today. I trust, however, I have touched suffici- | 
ently on each, to show those who require it the — 
way to obtain 400 lb. an acre, and more, if this will | 
not content them. Itis necessary to say my re- 
marks apply to tea at 3,500 feet elevation up, and 
as induty bound to your district, Dimbula, especi-— 
ally. Before entering on my subject you will ex- 
cuse Iam sure my giving you a few words of advice. 
Think well before sacrificing good coffee to. tea, Lu 
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by all means have both. When, after due sonsider- 
ation, you decide upon what fields of coffee to plant 
with tea, lop your primaries, leaving only 2 sets on. 
Line carefully, take only one crop off your coffee, 
and uproot it. A wavering policy here is fatal to 
both coffee and tea, Make up your mind which 
you are going to have and stick to it. Our ex- 

erjence, and certainly mine, for some years, now, 

as shown me this advice cannot be too often re- 
peated. Tea to pay must have the ground to itself, 
coffee the same. 

Trppinc, Toppinad, AND Pxronina.—Before telling 
you what to do, it is best I should tell you what 
not todo. Do not let your young bush grow away 
unnoticed, and think you are acting kindly by it 
in allowing it to ‘form root.’ How often do we 
not hear this expression made use of. Watch it 
carefully, and when you find the majority have 
reached 30 in. ‘‘tip’”’ back everything that will 
make tea, at above 24 in., using a measuring 
stick with a cross piece at 24 in. as a guide. 
After this pluck away in the usual manner, always 
above your first level, 24 in. up, until your bush 
gets a little topheavy, or at four to six months 
from “ tipping;” ‘‘top’’ with the knife at 15 in. 
to 18 in. according to jat and elevation, cutting 
straight across your bush with a level surface, 
and touching nothing below this. Your bushes 
will now carry you on with regular rounds of 
plucking for 12 to 15 months, Nor LoNGER, 
when they are ready for their first pruning. Prun- 
ing is a most important work, although most simple 
—and here again it is best I should tell you how 
not to do it. Our good friend Ramasamy is a 
capital coffee pruner, and he thinks tea should be 
pruned in the same way, and some of us agree 
with him. Do we not see every day a most elabor- 
ately pruned tea bush, centres all well cleared out, 
laterals stretching their long (too long) lean arms 
all round the bush as if we were trying to grow 
fishing rods, and do we not for a short season feel 
Peak of our neat pruning and great stretch of 
ush? “ That is the way to get a cover, my boy!” 
and so it is, but not leaf. It will be found but 
too soon these long lean primaries give us a 
bunch of shoots that don’t hurry themselves to be 
lucked in the least degree. The deluded pruner 
lames the weather: too much rain, too much sun, 
those cold nights, that dry wind, anything but 
his system, and this system, too much thin- 
ning out, and too much _ stretch, it is 
difficult to break Ramasamy of, who approves 
of it, and who, when he thinks he is right, is 
obstinate, our difficulty with our pruner is then 
to get him to leave on the wood and not to 
out it off. 

How to Prone.—Give your pruner a measuring 
stick at 3in. to 3}in.long. Let him place this in the 
centre of the bush at the shoulder of the shoot 
starting from last year’s cut,and cut straight across 
his bush at this level,—3 in. higher than last cut, 
which was say at 18 in.—our surface is now level at 
21 in., tip back with the knife all laterals below this 
surface, into the same style of wood if possible 
as is at the surface, reducing proportionately the 
* of our bush from our surface leyel to the 
owest lateral, endeavouring to cover it with the 
same strength of wood as far as is possible ; in any 
case always cut to one eye below green wood. 
Having cut our surface toa given level,—from the 
centre outwards, moving round the bush as we eut,—- 
and tipped or cut back all the side branches, we next 
proceed to ‘handle out" from off the oup primaries 
all their weedy growth that has not developed into 
laterals sufficiently strong to be cut back. Do not 
allow the bush to be overstripped, if in doubt, allow 
the weedy shoot to remain, another season wil 


prove its value {beyond doubt. Do not strip off 
any leaves below the pruned surface, and do not 
aim at making the bush too thin. Cut below 
a ‘‘crow’s foot”? always, but with careful plack- 
ing these will not be found at our pruning level. 
This is all, Proceed thus, rising 3 in. to 3% in. 
for at 4 to 5 prunings.—I say advisedly prunings, 
not years, as an annual pruning is not necessary— 
which will have brought up our bush to at 30 in. 
to 33 in. Our pruning after this is a culting down 
again to at 18 in. to 24 in. according to jat and style 
of growth on the bush. It is impossible to give a 
fixed height as much depends on the bush that 
is operated on. Suffice it to say it should not be 
lower than 18in, nor higher than 24in. Here again 
curtail your bush proportionately all over from the 
surface to the lowest lateral, leaving on here also 
the same style of wood all over, this time all] old 
hard wood, and gradually bring up our bush at 
each pruning as before, till 33 in. is reached, only 
let the first pruning be at 4in. above the ‘‘cut- 
ting down” level, as the eyes, with shoots given 
by such hard wood as we will have pruned into, 
will be further apart than is the case with the 
first flush from younger wood, and we should aim 
at having two to three eyes to give out shoots. 
Tue Best Season to Prune.—So far as my 
knowledge of your climate goes, and I have 
had considerable experience of tea in Dimbula, 
your pruning should be done between the 
months of June to September. Your best plucking 
months are October, November and sometimes 
December and March to May, sometimes June, 
always dependent upon the weather, a month 
earlier or later according to the severity of the 
S.-W. rains, and the temperature during the N.-E., 
December to February. In taking pruning in hand 
the one object to keep in view is to bring our 
bush into the best flushing condition for the best 
months, and sacrifice yield (as we must, when 
we get it all the year round) during the worst. 
After the first pruning after topping, a twelve- 
monthly pruning is not necessary, and here comes 
the difficulty, how to run our bushes with the 
least loss? We must sacrifice a little in order to 
gain much, Let me give you an example, always 
open to exception dependent on condition of wood 
which again is dependent on the weather. Say 
planting in the S.-W., ‘ tipping” takes place the 
following S.-W., topping had best be done in 
February following, towards the end. March and 
April will develop our bush well, which is all we 
seek for at this period; our first pruning would 
take place in May year, say the 15th month from 
topping, thus getting the full benefit of March to 
middle of May. Our second pruning would take 
place during August year, thus running our bushes 
about another 15 months, October bringing forward 
our bearing wood for us. The third pruning might 
be done September-October, equal thirteen to 
fourteen months. The fourth pruning, July-August, 
equal ten to eleven months. Our fifth pruning in 
the same months, equal twelve months, if the 
bushes do not require cutting down, which will 


at this stage be found necessary sometimes, 
If they do, then begin this in June, when 
with a good hybrid. jat and with careful 
plucking it will, be found they will run two full 
years. We thus run our bushes from the 


first pruning for five years and seven months be- 
fore cutting down, and again for six years and 
seven months to the next cutting down, and 
on thus, Above example is not to be consi- 
dered a rule. No rvlecan be laid down except when 
not to prune in Dimbula, so much depends on jat, 
oil, aspect and plucking. However, with a good 
medium hybrid and careful plucking, above example 
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may be worked on safely. It is a ‘much! easier | ‘lift’? your pluckers,oyer a/ifield.and give it a few 


task to tell you when not to prune as at 4,500 ft. 
elevation up. Do not prune as between the middle 
of November to February, more especially 
during December, January and February. It is too 
cold, with frost sometimes, as last year, to develop 
good running wood in time to get the full benefit 
of your best months, which then merely serve to 
form the bush for your worst. I would, however, 
rather prune in December or January than defer 
it to March or April, as it is better to form wood 
before than in your best months, and the greater 
the state of perfection you can bring your wood 
into for the best months the better. To sum up 
then, try and avoid pruning during the months of 
December, January, February, March, April and 
until after the burst of the S.-W. in May. Choos- 
ing in preference to all months July, or as it is 


impossible to complete the pruning in one month - 


and keep the labour going, let it be done for choice 
during July, August and September. And to sum 
up again: after first topping, your bushes may as a 
rule run with most advantage 15 months up to 
16 months, and under exceptional ‘circumstances 
up to 18 months, thus for two prunings, say two to 
three more at 12 months, when cut. .down and 
run for 24 months, always dependent upon careful 
plucking, as I said before, and a good hybrid to 
back you. 

PRUNING, ®& most important factor with regard to 
yield, requires much more space than we have time 
today to give it. {f trust, however, I) have touched 
sufficiently upon it to be of some assistance to those 
of you gentlemen who require it, and always 
bear these two rulesin mind: Never cut away a good 
lateral and tip back everything. 


Pruckine.—As a general rule here is where fault 
has to be found, and hereitis that yield is lost. You 
make a great fuss about your’ surface, your topping, 
your gentle treatment afterwards. You start your 
coolies at plucking and hug yourselves with the 
belief that all must now go well in the field, and 
those of you who have factories stick at them 
all day, thinking your own individual presence is 
here absolutely necessary in order to make good 
tea, kicking up an occasional row with your pluckers, 
because their average is short, you take every 
opportunity of talking about manufacture and 
of picking up all the wrinkles you can on this subject: 
Quite right in its way, but you do not begin at 
the fountain-head of all good tea—the plucking 
of the leaf—so long as you get good looking leaf 
and a fair average you are content. You never 
made a greater mistake. Time goes on, your 
“liquor,” with all your personal care and attention, 
is not quite as good as you hoped, or as you 
deserve, ‘after all'the care you have’ given to the 
manufacture of the leaf, carrying out to the letter 
every rule you know or can hear of, and then, 
whilst suffering from a rather more violent attack 
ef dyspepsia than usual, brought on by ‘‘striet 
attention to business”. and your tea drier, your 
kangany in reply to a pertinent question as to the 
reason why the leaf is falling off in quantity, 
tells you there is not enough rain, or there is 
too much. The appearance of your bush does 
not please you, and you callin the aid of ‘‘one 
of those tea chaps’ who tells you you have over- 
plucked, and there is nothing for it but to cut 
down and lose two of your best months. This is 
not an overdrawn picture, gentlemen, and much 
as supervision is necessary in the factory it is 
equally a8 necessary with the pluckers, and walk- 
ing over the tea fields to judge how to continue 
your round and when to “‘lift” your pluckers— 
owing to various causes which it is unnecessary 
here to enter upon, it is sometimes necessary to 


days longer law—again you may find youare getting 
too rapidly over the ground, which would result 
in too severe treatment with the last portion 
plucked, throwing the fiush back and making each 
succeeding round harder on the bush, till it ‘‘ shuts 
up.” Afford yourselves then a “ tea maker,” train 
him well, when an occasional ‘‘look up ” will keep 
‘all going as it should be in the factory, and give 
all the time possible to your pluckers, with an. 
occasional walk round the totum to see how the 
various fields are coming on. _ Without good healthy 
leaf you cannot make good tea, and without con- 
stant attention to your pluckers you will lose yield, 
and in losing yield, good leaf—i.e., good liquor. I 
will now: give you safe. rules to go by to insure 
good leaf and good yield, and pray understand me, 
these rules apply to high-grown tea only. Weare 
supposed to be working on a good jat hybrid . 
“topped” at 18in. (not pruned, remember), age 
say 18 months to 2 years. Pluck your first round 
at 24 in. and above, using, for one round only, a, 
measuring stick with a cross piece at 24.in ; with 
this stick in the centre of your bush, the crogs- 
piece aids the plucker in plucking at a level surface, » 
take everything that will make tea above 24 in,. 
at one “pluck,” i.e., with as many leaves and the 
bud on each shoot plucked, as will make tea, 
leaving full leaves below the level; tip off bangy 
at sides but pluck no running growth below 24 in, 
So soon as the bush has thrown out, another 
primary growth which shows above the last level 
plucked, pluck it at the, level; with secondary 
growth pluck, allowing) one developed leaf 
and the ‘‘ fish” leaf to romain oR dre shoot, tip 
‘bangy’? as before, and as some of the laterals or. 
side shoots, especially.low down on the bush will 
now show signs of a stoppage of growth, pluck 
these, removing at.one operation a bud and a leaf, , 
and if.a thin straggling shoot, a bud and two leayes, 
From now on, tip all side branches that will not run 
up to the level, and pluck surface and sides at one 
full leaf above last plucking, and thus till the time 
comes to prune. After pruning pluck primary 
growth at the surface at above two; to three leaves 
according to the strength of the shoots and the 
jat; at the sides, at above three to four leaves. 
Pluck secondary growth at above two or one leaf, 
as the case. may, be, at the surface; andjat.aboye 
two to three at the sides, pluck; tertiary growth, at 
the surface, at above one leat; at the sides, at above. 
one or two as the case may be. Pluck all succeed- 
ing rounds at above one leaf, and on thus. Another 
mode, necessary with a:lower class hybrid, is to 
pluck to a shoulder thus: primary . growth 
after pruning pluck at above three leaves then) take 
half the, top leaf allowing two leayes and. a, half 
(a shoulder) to remain; Secondary growth pluck 
at above two, leaves and, take half the top,.leat 
equal. one-and-a-half leaf remains, the, sides; the 
same way, beginning at one leaf higher, getting to 
the one-and-a-half leaf stage at the tertiary instead 
of at the secondary growth.. At about six months the 
bush will begin to show rather thinjflushing - wood. 
When this is apparent, discard.the shoulder pluck- 
ing and pluck down to at, above one. whole leaf, 
when the shoots will thicken out, again..; Light, 
thin, semi-bangy flush it is that, gives poor liquor, 
avoid. getting this style of .growth on your bush. 
Growth of flush is more. rapid from, a shoulder 
than from. a full leaf, but. thinner; ,and therefore 
although at the beginning ofthe season the yield 
froma shoulder plucking will,be heavier, it, falls 
off as the season advances. The exact opposite is 
the cage with the full leaf plucking. Be patient, 
and pluck strictly according, to rule, although you 
may be leaving that which will make tea on your 
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bush. Always beay in mind your bush has to carry 
you through a whole season and well into the 
next, by worrying your bush you get more out of 
it, but for a short time only, and as the season 
advances you lose all you have gained and more, 
finding yourself with ® worn-out bush throwing out 
thin weedy flush with nothing in it. By starting 
with careful plucking you not only produce healthy 
flushing wood, but you are also bringing your bush 
into its fullest development with power to give 
you its full yield. ‘To quote from my former paper: 
—‘ One simple rule is to avoid having a bare 
shoot without a leaf to help your next flush on, 
and give it a healthy, strong growth. I myself 
used to be an advocate for shoulder plucking, but 
I find plucking with a full leaf runs your bush 
longer without poe is less strain on it, gives 
well-formed flush, and, taking two seasons together, 
better results in yield, although under some con- 
ditions and with some jats shoulder plucking is 
still the best. Pruning on the same principle I ad- 
vocated when the Dikoya Association honoured me 
by asking for my views four years ago. I now 
‘‘ tip” with the finger where I then topped with the 
knife, thus beginning to form my bush by 
bringing up the lower laterals, and I cut my 
bush lower at the first pruning. I find whilst 
developing my bush quite as well I get avery much 
larger yield at two years to five years, and this 
without any injury to the bush whatever, and without 
reducing its growth laterally. I may as well explain 
what I mean by primary, secondary, &c. growth, in 
eran Primary is the first growthfrom the pruned 
ranch, secondary theshoot from a plucked primary, 
tertiary a growth from a plucked secondary. A rule 
for plucking cannot be laid down for first round, 
second round &c., as it will be found our second, 
third and sometimes fourth round, is of leaf plucked 
from a primary growth. It may at first sight appear 
a difficult matter to get our pluckers to follow out 
the rules I haye here laid down: plucking at above 
three, at above two leaves and so on; I have not found 
it so in practice. You should, of course, put on a gang 
of your best coolies only to start your plucking after 
pruning, and when you get to the one leaf stage, 
it is impossible for the pluckers to go wrong. 
Yrevp.—Your tea in Dimbula has been, and 
still is im many cases, much handicap- 
ped by coffee, and loss of yield the conse- 
quence. This should not disappoint you. I think 
also you are a little impatient. Take my own 
experience at Rookwood, where my old tea runs at 
from 5,000 to 5,600 feet elevation. My yield per acre 
at 24 to 34 years was only 1651b. made tea per acre, 
at 84 to 44 292 lb., at 4) to 54 262 1b.—the falling-off 
in yield this year was due to a heavy pruning—at 54 to 
64 450 \b., and for the four succeeding seasons ending 
the 30th September last, I can show an average 
yield at 650 Ib. per acre, which I may now look upon 
as my average from this tea for ever. I say 
advisedly for ever, as tea where it does grow seems 
to be everlasting. Now, gentlemen, what do these 
figures prove? 1, that high-grown tea does not come 
into full bearing till its seventh year, although 
giving remunerative crops at from 24 years up; 2, 
that when you once get a yield youcan maintain 
it. It may be argued, four full seasons is not long 
enough to prove this. Old Loolecondura can give 
us three times this, or twelve seasons, which will 
prove the same thing, an even average yield through- 
out. Let us come nearer home for yield. Look at 
Abbotsford, and whut our good friend of the Observer 
has shown us it can do. I am told Inst year this 
estate averaged 600 lb, per acre for young and old tea, 
2 years to 10 years old, of which the greater portion 
is young. You have the soil, none better in 
Qeylon, You have a leaf-making climate, as wit- 
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And your tea ig not planted 


uess your coffee. 
upon that mythical ‘‘washel out coffee estate.’ 
With the land given up to tea, and with proper 
treatment to this tea, 400 lb. an acre and more in such 
a district as yours is indeed easy of attainment, 


with your bush matured. Four years ago I 
publicly stated that our Tea at six years old 
and up, in good soil, might be safely estimated 
to give an average yield of 400 lb. per acre, and 
with increased experience I can today repeat this. 
I trust the few remarks I have made today may 
put you on the right road to obtain this. And 
let us now prepare for the future, and one and 
all pull together, to push our teas and make new 
markets for them, and with this object in view I 
would entreat those of you who have not yet 
promised your support to Mr. Rutherford’s scheme 
to do so now without delay. 
C. SpraRMAN 
——__@——__—_——_—_—_. 

GrounpD CorrEr digested in cod-liver oil quite over 

comes the fishy taste of the latter.—Chemist and Drug- 
ist. 

; Home AND Ooront4L Topaccoo CuLtturE.—The fol- 
lowing letter has been received by the Secretary of 
the Oeylon Ohamber of Commerce :—“‘ Botolph House, 
Eastcheap, London, H.0., 13th Oct. 1887. Dear Sir, 
—I beg to remind you of the circular I had the 
pleasure of sending youin March last with reference 
to the two prizes of £50 each, offered by this Chamber’s 
Tobacco Trade Section, for the best samples of home 
and colonial grown tobacco. In trausmitting the cir- 
cular, I requested your assistance in making the offer 
known in your district by such means as you thought 
desirable, and I shall now be glad if you will kindly 
circulate through the same channels a tarther notific- 
ation of the sixth condition of the competitiou, viz., 
that ‘the tobacco grown in the United Kingdom 
shall be sent for inspection on or before the lst of 
March 1888, and that of other places on or before 
the Ist of December of the same year.’ My tobacco 
section also desire to be informed of the names of 
competitors as early as possible, in order that proper 
storige room may be provided; and would call at- 
tention to the removal of the London Chamber from 
King William Street to Botolph House, Eastcheap, 
London, E. C., to which address all communications 
should be sent.— Yours faithfully, Kenrick B. Murray, 
Secretary.” 

CoowArEE SexEps.--At the last drug sales, 15 bags 
of pale coffee-coloured seeds, cylinder shaped, and 
about % in. in length, the ends being some what oblique, 
were offered for sale. No one appeared to hive the 
slightest idea of their use, and the lot, altogether 
about 22cwt., was withdrawn. The parcel was import- 
ed here from Bombay, and we understand that the 
seels haye been identified by Mr. Holmes as the seeds 
of Cassia tora, Linn., or oval-leafud cassia, called Kulkul 
by the Arabs and Peti tora by the natives of Ceylon, 
The shrub which attains a height of about 5 feet, 
grows in most parts of British India, and is extensively 
cultivated by the natives for the sake of its leaves, 
which play an important part in Hindu pharmacy. It 
also grows in Japan, audhas been found in Central 
America by Houstoun. Io Cochin Ohina, also, it is 
very common, but in the latter country, it does not 
seem to rank among the medicinal plants. The Cassta 
tora seeds, ground with sour buttermilk, are occasion- 
ally used as acure of itchy irruptiens; but the leaves, 
which are strongly mucilagiuous and of a highly dis- 
agreeable odour, area household remedy among the 
Hiodus. In the form of a decoction they are given 
to children during teething, fried in castor oil they are 
used as a cure for foul ulcers, and fivally, rubbed up 
with lime juice, they form a popular remedy for ring- 
worm. For the latter purpose, and in a similar manner, 
the root is also used. In Western India a blue dye 
is also made from the seeds in combination with 
Neriwn tinctorium, Roxb. The seeds have been imported 
into this country before now, but it dors pot seem 
that there is any demsnd for them.—Chemist and Drug 
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THE SAFFRON CROP. 


The Spanish saffron crop which has now been gather- 
ed has, according to all accounts, been an exceptionally 
good one, rain having fallen throughout Hastern Spain 
in time not only to save the crop but to benefit it mate- 
rially. In the ordinary dourse of things a considerable 
decline in the price of the driig may therefore be 
expected, but as the article is a comparatively small one, 
and liable to be kept artificially at high values by 
spculation, it is doubtful whether after all the quot- 
ations will fall to the extent which the cireumstauces 
would warrant: In 1885 and 1886 the Sanpish saffron 
@rop, which governs the market of the article, remained 
much below the average, and; the price has therefore 
risen to an abnormal figure, as much as 56s. per lb. 
having recently been quoted for best Valencia saffron, 
It must, moreover, be borne in mind that the stock 
left over from last season is a very small one. An 
average crop in Spain is estimated to produce about 
110,000 lb.; but we have heard it stated on good 
authority that the cultivation of the plant is extending, 
@& statement which appears strange in the face of the 
fact that the field for the employment of ‘the article is 
certainly not increasing. Dumesnil has calculated 
that it takes about 7,300 flowers to yield one Euglish 
pound of fresh saffron, which by drying is again reduced 
to about on3-fifih of its original weight. To a person 
of an arithmetical turn of mind it will therefore be 
évident that the total yearly saffron production of Spain 
should represeut something like four thousand millions 
of flowers; bat much of, if not nearly all, the saffron 
brought into commerce is more or less adulterated, 
most frequently by the addition of calcium carbonate 
and similar ponderous substances ; and this calculation 
is therefore. probably rather above the mark. Bat it 
is clear, atany rate, that the collection of the drug 
is a most laborious occupation, and it is scarcely a 
matter of surprise that the mere cost of gathering 
the saffron, even ina country where labour is so cheap 
asin Spain, should be said tobe over 15s. per lb. The 
bulk of the Spanish saffronis brought into commerce by 
way of the port of Valencia, to which market it’ is 
carried from the growing districts in the provinces of 
Aragon, Valencia, Murcia. and Andalusia. The 
saffron business forms a considerable branch of trade 
in the city of Valencia, but the market is dominated 
by a few large houses. From Valencia the saffron is 
distributed to different quarters of the globe, Marseilles 
receiving the heaviest consignments. Alicante is also 
a centre of the Spanish saffron trade, but it has lost 
much of its former importance in consequence of the 
baréfaced manuer in which ‘ loading” with mineral 
substances is catried on there, Alicante saffron, for 
this reason, is generally quoted from 30 to 40 per cent 
lower than the Valencia variety. Of late years 
Marseilles has gained considerably in importance as a 
saffron market. In 1886, 51,280 lb. saffron were 
imported there, while the exports amounted to as 
much as 59,342 lb., two-thirds of which went to British 
India. The Marseilles market has also obtained an 
unenviable notoriety for systematic saffron-doctoring, 
and it is there that the article is especially manipulated 
to suit the requirements of the different markets. 
British India absorbs the commoner qualities of 
saffron; that country is the largest consumer of the 
drug, it being a highly-prized ingredient in Hindu 
cookery, as well as a valuable colouring agent in the 
manufacture of those textile fabrics for which India 
is famous. In Europe the use of saffron as a dyeing 
material in textile industries isnow almost obsolete ; 
but it is still largely used as a colouring matter for 
confectionery and other foodstuffs, ay well asin the 
mauufacture of liqueurs and gold-lacquer. Bird-fanciers 
also use it to some extent, believing it assists the 
bicds in moulting. It enters into seven B.P, prepar- 
ations, the principal of which are tincture of rhubirb, 
compound decoction of aloes, and Huxham’s tincture. 
The colouring power Of saffron is said to be so great 
that one single grain of the drug, rubbed up with 
sugar, is capable of giving a yellow tint to ten gallons 
of water. 

A fiue variety of saffron is produced inthe French 
district of Gatinais, near Orleans, but in all porbability 
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only a very small part of the saffron sold under that 
name is really of French growth. The total yield of 
Gatinais saffron is said to average about 7,000 Ib. 
per annum, yet French official statistics show that 
in 1886 alone no less than 70,634 |b. of saffron declared 
to be of Irench growth were exported from the country, 
the greater part to Germany, In Austria some saffron 
was formerly cultivated, but the industry has appa- 
rently been abandoned, as it had become unremuner- 
ative to the farmers. It is, in fact, the principal obstacle 
to saffron-growing that the cultivation of th- plant 
requires such immense care, and the growing crop is 
so easily damaged, while on the other hand the yield 
is 50 comparatively small that the cost of production 
must always remain too high to admit of any large ex- 
tension in the use of the article. In Italy saffron- 
growing is said to be reviving, and about a year ago 
we had occasion to inspect some very fine specimens 
of saffron raised in that country. Beautiful saffron 
grown in Oeylon was also exhibited at the Oolonial 
and Indian Exhibition, and it seems strange that more 
attention should not be paid to the cultivation of the 
drug in that island,as well asin other parts of our 
British Indian possessions (where it is kaown to succe-d 
well), considering its extensive employment in India 
in the arts and for domestic purposes. A bu'ky treatise 
might be written on the various modes of adulteration 
practised on saffron and the tests recommended for the 
detection of these sophistications; but the best Prima@-: 
facie evidence of the genuineness of a sample is cer- 
tainly that the three stigmas of the crocas, which! 
form the saffron proper, should be found united at, 
the base, as in nature. In the middle-ages the adulter-. 
ation of saffron wasa capital crime, and in the middle, 
of the fifteenth century several people in Germany, 
found guilty of that offence were buried alive hip rieny 


at the stake pour encourager les autres.——Chemist and. 


Druggist. 
oe 
SHORT MANUAL FOR THH CULTIVATION, 
OF JUTE: A. ROT 


By tHe Resipent J. A. B. WisEnius. 
(From “ De Indische Mercuur.’’) ae % 

There exist two principal species. of jute (goni) 
1st, the Oorchorus capsularis, and 2ud, the C, olituriug, 
which both are important for the fibre formation. 
The fibre of the last named species is used by pre- 
ference in the jute-weaving business. They are mostly 
cultivated in the lowlands and on watery grounds, while 
the O. capsularis thrives better ou the higher grounds 
(tegallans). Both species of jute nevertheless may be 
growo successfully on tegal as well as sawah and rawa-~ 
grounds. That planted on tegal-grounds has a short 
but fine fibre. More general is the cultivation of jute 


| on grounds which are covered from time to time by 


shallow water, or which are often inundated, or ow 
which a layer of slime has been left. behind; on sawah- 
grounds and on those composed of clay and sand ‘as on: 
the banks of rivers, etc. The best sortis thought that 
which is grown on garden grounds (pekarangans). 
Soil, which is never totally inundated, whether situ- 
ated in low or high lands, but is never dry and 
always moist, is said to satisfy the best for this 
culture. The jute grows luxuriously in a warm and 
moist atmosphere. : 

When the plant has reached a height) of 2 feet; 
heavy rains cannot hurt it any more.’ In general,’ 
the plant is more damaged by too much dryness than 
by too much rain. joel ; 

When jute is grown on grounds, which are:depend- 
ent on rain, it is best to begin tilling the soil be- 
fore the falling in of the rains. When the ground 
is of a porous nature there, twice ploughing suffices, but 
the clods must be well crushed. : 

For sowing, must be taken the seed of those plants 
which have not yet arrived at blossoming. The 
seed cases are dried in the sun for 4 or 5 days, 
andin very moist districts to even during 10 days. Then 
they are dressed, and the forthcoming seéd is pre- 
served in baskets: per bouw (acre) may be obtained 
+42 picul of seed, About 6 catti of seed will de needet 
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for sowing 1 bouw. The sowing is done with a broad 
throw, and rather on a clear day. A thin layer of 
earth is strewn over the sown seed. If the time 
allowed is sufficient, the plant profits better by sow- 
ing the jute seed first on a nursery ground, and re- 
lanting it afterwards (as padi), The time for sow- 
ing is not everywhere the same. It is preferable 
doing it when a first shower of rain as forerunner 
of the rain monsoon has moistened the soil. Germin- 
ation of the seed takes place in moist regions in 8 
days, and in a dry climate after 7 days. Once or 
twice thinning and weeding is to be recommended. 
The little plants ought not to be nearer one from 
another than 8 or 10 centimeter. 

The ripeniog of the plant takes place 4 months 
after sowing, and after one month more, the crop 
is gathered. With manuring and sufficient irrigation, 
one harvest of padi and one of jute can be reaped 
in a year. 

The cutting of the plant takes place just above 
the root, 

When reaped too soon the fibre is weak, and when 
the plant is already running to seed, the fibre is 
duly strong, but not glossy and too stubborn for proper 

inning. 

After the harvest, the plants are bound in gerbs, 
or they are let lying in little heaps on the field to 
expose them to dew and sun till the leaves have fallen 
off. Then the plants are bound together in bundles, 
so as to form the freight of one man, and are laid 
in water for softening. Both standing and streaming 
water have their advantages on this view, which 
canuot now be further explained, 

By the process of softening or maceration» care 
must be taken that the whole bundle remains sub- 
merged, The time during which the bundles must 
remain submerged, depends much on the nature of 
the water, and may be from 3 to 380 days. But 
when the softening lasts too long, the fibre loses 
force and colour. Precepts in this matter are diffi- 
cult to give; however, care must be taken, that no 
black spots are shown on the fibre, for these dimin- 
ish its value. When the maceration has proceeded 
so far that the fibre loosens itself, then the bundles 
are unbound, the stalks are taken in the hand 
and struck or shaken some time in the water, 
that the slimy parts may be severed. By this 
process, the fibre loosens itself naturally, first at 
the tenderest- part, but by continued striking the 
rest follows easily, The cooly, performing this labour, 
stands to the waist in the water; he takes so 
many stalks in hand as he can hold and strikes 
these with the butt-end on the water, holding the 
thin ends in his hand, To hasten the loosening of 
the fibre, an incision can be made at some distance 
of the root and at the top. Another method is to 
bruise the top of the stalk a little with a wooden 
hammer, after which the fibre can be stripped off 
from the stalk with the hand. By this last method 
it is not needed to let the stalk soften during 
so long a period, and the fibre will be stronger. One 
man con prepare by peeling a hundred or more of 

lants im a day and deliver at least 3 picul of 
bre. After stripping and peeling, the fibres must 
be well washed and wrung out afterwards. The 
more washing is done and the purer the washing 
water is, the whiter the product. The value of the 
product declines considerably when the jute is not 
totally dry before being bound in skeins or bundles 
for exportation, and it is by carelessness in this 
respect, or because moisture has been expressly let in 
to make the produce heavier, that so much inferior 
species are brought to the market. 

The preceding shows, that for the native with 
own labour, the costs of producing jute are small ; 
if, however, as by the culture of rice one should 
wish to achieve every factor arising in the cultivation 
by hired Inbour, and this labour should be paid, 
then the cultivation of jute can be not, or little 
remunerating. 


For fear of exhausting the soil, it is well not to 
sow jute more than twice in succession on the same 
Geld. It is best to grow padi and jute alternately 


on the same grounds, if, namely, sufficient water can 
be obtained. 

Moreover jute has the peculiar quality of destroying 
the germs of meeds which grow between padi. Besides 
the fibre, the plant yields still other advantages; the 
leaves and the tops of the plant are a savoury 
vegetable, the stalks serve as firewood; the roots 
are sought as material for paper-mills, and the seeds 
on be used for the fabriestion of oilcakes for animal 
ood, 

In Bengal where much jute is grown, it is said 
that rice and jute are the principal elements of the 
native agriculture in those districts where both grow 
well. A bouw (acre) may produce from 165 to 45 piculs 
of jute, and on good sawah-grounds with living water 
and careful management, still more. 

Some years ago, at Oalcutta R24 were atill paid per 
basket (=3/5 picul ) of rough jute. Perhaps the product 
has become cheaper now, but the great demand at 
that place for good rough jate also renders the priee 
of the product stationary. 


a 


VARIETIES OF BREAD—FRUIT. 

From the proceedings of the Madras Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, we qnote as follows :— 

Read the following letter from B. Lovery, Hsq., 
dated Palm'ands, Kilpauk, 17th September, 1887:— 

“When I wasin Bangalore last year, my attentioa 
was drawn to the Seed Bread-fruit tree growing in 
the Lal Baugh, and which the people there regarded 
as the only variety of the Artocarpus incisa. The 
gardeoer showed me a quantity of seeds resembling 
those of the Jack, or Artocarpus integrifolia, collect- 
ed from the trees in the garden, and told me that 
they are not edible, but that the tree was cultivated 
on account of its handsome foliage. Evidently the 
seed variety was mistaken for the seedless. To correct 
this erroneous notion, I addressed the accompany- 
ing letter to one of the local papers and put myself 
in communication with Mr. Ricketts, the Oonservator 
of Forests, Mysore, to whom I sent a few of the 
seedless fruits from my garden in Madras. He tasted 
one after having cooked it in the mode I had ox- 
plained in my letter, and sent one to H. H. the 
Maharajah and one to the Dewan, all of whom, Mr. | 
Ricketts afterwards told me, pronounced it a very 
palatable fruit. I also sent him a sucker from my 
tree, but it died in a few weeks. I mean to present 
the Lal Baugh with another sucker, the only one I 
have at preseut, as soon as the cold weather sets in, 
for I wish to see this valuable food-producing tree 
propagated as widely as possible in this part of India. 

“In continuation of the observations contained in 
the paper I am forwarding for the Society’s information, ~ 
for [ know you are interested in the cultivation of 
this edible fruit, [ have to state that the modes I 
have tried for obtaining plants from the parent tree, 
viz., inarching on seedings of the common kind, put- 
ting down root cuttings in pots of saud, digging a 
trench around the tree and laying bare the roots here 
and there, have all failed. But I am inclined to 
think that the failure of the two last modes was 
owing to mismanagement on the part of my gardener, 
for Sir Madava Row put down some of the root cut- 
tings in his garden at the Luz, and has succeeded in 
obtaining 2 or 3 shoots, which are now in a thriving 
condition. I mean to repeat the experiment this cold 
season; and shall be happy to forward some roots 
to the Socieyt’s garden for a similar trial by the 
Superintendent. The plants which I gave to some of 
my friends in Madras in February, 1886, are growing 
up vigorously and promise to become fine trees in 
course of time. 

“The young tree in my garden, now about 7 years 
old, to which I refer in my paper, and which is a 
sucker from the old tree, is now bearing for the 
third time, though not as plentifally as the parent 
tree; but the fruit is lighter, lorger, and has a better 
flavor. LI send you a couple by the bearer, 

“T learnt from some works on Botany, kindly lent 
to me by Mr. Ricketts, that besides the use of the 
fruit, the economical purposes to which the other 
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parts of the tree are applied are various. The wood 
is used for building boats and houses;. the leaves, 
which you are aware are divided into lobes, for wrap- 
ping ‘up .food and wiping the hands instead of towels ; 
the juice, which is milky and gummy, for making 
bird-lime’ and a cement for filling up cracks in vessels 
for holding water; and the flower when dried serves 
for tinder, and the inner bark beaten together makes 
a species of the South-Sea cloth. 

‘“‘The edible quality of the fruit appears to be owing 
to the presence of a large quantity of starch in its 
succulent head. The milkiness of the sap is in itself 
evidence of the presence of caoutchouc. 

“Tf the plant I sent you Jast year has died, and 
if’ ‘you care to have another, I shall ‘be glad to give 
you the sucker I have reserved for the Lal Baugh, 
and send that Garden the next plant I may succeed 
in getting from my old tree.” 

Read also the following paper referred to in the 
above’ letter :— 

“The real Bread-fruit tree.—There are two varieties 
of the fruit, one containing seeds, and the other 
none. The former is much inferior to the latter, 
though in ‘cases of need it is roasted and eaten by 
the natives of the South Sea Islands, where the Bread- 
fruit forms the chief support of the people, It is 
the seed variety that is found growing in the Lal 
Baugh and in some gardens of Madras, and is, I fear, 
mistaken for the other more useful variety. The 
seedless fruit, when roasted or boiled and the rind 
pared away, is fit for food; the pulp, which is farina- 
ceous, has a consistency like that. of wheaten bread, 
aud is pleasant to the taste and highly nutritious. 
The other fruit, when cut open, is found to contain 
a number of hard seeds resembling those of the 
Roseapple, imbedded in a pulpy substance as in the 
Jack-fruit, another species of the Bread-fruit. I am 
not aware if the seeds are eaten by the natives of 
this country. Perhaps the Superintendent of the 
Lal Baugh will be able to tell us. 

“The tree referred to by Captain Oook and other 
navigators was evidently the seedless variety, of which 

Jhave two in my garden, the only two in Madras, 
One is more than 30 years old, the plant having been 
brought by a former owner of the house from the 
Western coast, where it grows plentifully; and the 
’ other about four or five years, a sucker of the old 
tree. It bears twice a year, in January and February, 
and in June and July, and in each instance there 
are not fewer than four or five hundred fruits on 
the tree; hence confirming the statement that in the 
Pacific Islands. one or two trees will suffice for a 
mman’s yearly supply, and that a tree is considereda 
a fortune for a small family. 

“The young tree began to bear in the third or 
fourth year of its growth. The frst crop was very 
scanty, consisting of two or three fruits only, but 


the second, during the current month, is very plenti- * 


ful, and the fruit is considerably larger in size than 
that of the parent tree. I have tried several modes 
of propagating this tree, but have failed in all but 
one, but the success even in this single instance 
was so partial that I am _ inclined to doubt the 
general efficacy of this mode. 

“‘T had a few roots dug up, of the thickness of 
the forefinger, cut up into pieces of six or eight 


inches in length, and. buried horizontally in pots, 


After the Japse of many months a shoot appeared 
only on one of the roots, which I reared with care 
and forwarded to the Agri-Horticultural Society in 
Madras in February last, Why the other roots have 
not put forth any shoots, I am unable to say. But 
Dr. Shortt told me that this is the usual mode of 
propagation adopted by the natives of the Laccadives, 
which Islands he visited some years ago. Another 
mode that has been suggested to me is to dig a 
trench around the tree, expose the creeping roots here 
and there, and have the trench well watered. I am 
trying this, and hope to be rewarded with success. 

“The ouly way then of obtaining plants from the 
tree is to wait till the roots send up suckers, which, 
in the case of my tree, has occurred only about 
three or four times during the past 20 years, When 
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the suckers attain a height of a foot or a foot and 
a half, detach them carefully from the «parent stock 
by severing the connecting root; alluw them to 
remain in the ground for a month or two, and then; 
if found to be healthy, transfer them to a pot, whence 
they may be transplanted any time to a suitable part 
of the garden, taking care to have the pit four or 
five feet deep, and four wide, filled with stable manure. 

“In February last, I had about six or seven suckers 
from the old tree, which I distributed among some: 
of my friends: in\ Madrascand sent one to the. Lal 
Baugh. I have heard that they are all thriving} 
except the one in the last named garden. i 

“There are various ways of ‘cooking the seedless 
fruit: It may be roasted or boiled entire, the rind 
pared away and the pulp cut into slices and eaten as 
a potato. Or remove the rind, cut it up as’slices of 
potato and fry or cook it as a curry. The two latter 
modes of preparation are preferred by my Hindu friends 
to whom I have sent some fruits. I prefer it boiled 
or made into a pudding. ef 

“The bread-fruit, as the food of man, at one tita 
excited so much attention that the poet Byron referred 
to it in the following lines* ;— t 

“ The bread-tree, which, without the ploughshare, yields; 

The unreaped harvest of unfurrowed fields, 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves. | — 

Without a furnace in unpurchased groves, 

And flings off famine from its fertile breast, 

A priceless market for the gathering guest.’ ” : 

Recorded with thanks aud resolved that efforts be 
made to obtain suckers from the Western Coast, 
where the tree is reported to be not uncommon. ) 

Cuina Tra.—My. Consul Alabaster, in his report 
on the trade of Canton for 1886 says:—The export 
of tea was.less than it has been in any of the pre- 
ceding ten years; but although this shouid haye 
made the business more profitable tothemaeenacenae 
it is not said to haye been a good year.. Those who 
were concerned in the earlier shipments in most 
cases lost heavily, and those who got the advantage 
of the better realisation of later parcels, in their own 
words, were just scraped out. India and Ceylon: 
teas’ cultivation has increased so enormously thaf 
the market is over-stocked, and for some years at 
least those engaged in the trade, as with those of 
late years interested in sugar, are likely to haye 
hard times of it.—L. & C. Hupress, 2 

A Cure ror Corree Lear-Disease.—From the 
Straits Times of Nov. 21st we quote as follows :— 

The Java Bode of the 8th November announces on 
good authority the important fact that Dr. Burck, 
the manager of the Government Botanical gardens 
at Buitenzorg has hit upon a remedy for the dreaded 
coffee leaf-disease. His method of cure so far has 
only been experimented with on asmall scale. But 
the results have been successful enough to warrant 
saDguine expectations of its effectiveness. Ina Jaya 
planting periodical attention is drawn to a method 
of counteracting leaf-disease which seems singularly 
enough to have escaped the notice of the parties 
interested. The method suggested offers for all that 
reasonable chances of success to planters willing to 
give it a trial. The idea put forward comes. to 
rearing a variety of coffee sure to be proof against 
the disease. Progress in this line may take different 
directions. In estates under leaf-disease among the 
coffee trees, individuals have been inet with which 
have either escaped altogether the fate of their fel: 
lows, or have been only partially stricken. All 
experienced planters know this. They have often 
noticed the strange.phonomenon. The causes of the 
totai or partial unsusceptibility have not yet been 
made out. Without troubling themselves about the 
why and wherefore, planters would do well to take 
advantage of this unsusceptibility by rearing plants 
sprung from these exceptional trees. By carefully 
cultivating the variety, they will likely be gainers in 
the long run, 


~*The Island, can to the second. xi, line 23, 
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THE INGA DULCIS. 
By Dr. E. Bonavia. 


Some time about the year 1864, I obtained some 
seeds of this tree from Madras and introduced it 
into the Horticultural Garden of Lucknow. I was 
told it made good hedges. I found, however, that 
it made not only good hedges, but good trees, which 
produced a screw-fashioned pod containing a sweet 
pulp greedily devoured by natives. I also found that 
some varieties bad a white pulp, and others a red 
pulp, and that the pulp of 
that of others. 

This interesting tree appears to have been finally 
located by botanists under the genus Pithecolobiun, 
and called P. dulce. Its synonyms are Mimosa dulcis, 
and Jnga dulcis: the last is short and sweet. The 
tree bas minute spines, and leaves, with two pairs 
of leaflets. The seeds are black, and are embedded 
jn a spongy sweet substance, either white or red, 
botanically called avi/Zus. Sir J. Hooker, in his Flora 
of British India says, it is ‘cultivated throughout 
India, but not indigenous: a native of ‘Tropical 
America,” 

I soon discovered that this tree was a valuable in- 
troduction for many purposes. If planted thickly and 
kept closely cut it makes a very good hedge. The 
tree, singly grown, would make a good road tree. 
A row of Jnga trees makes an admirable screen 
against the hot wind for orchards, gardens, &c. 
Another good quality of this tree is that, if cut 
down or blown down by the wind, it does not mind 
it, but sets to work again and pushes forth new 
branches and soon makes a new tree. Its best fext- 
ure, however, is that it produces abundantly a very 
useful sweet pod, much liked by poor natives. To 
prevent any misconception I should be clear. Its 
sweet and spongy pulp is not suited to the palates 
spoilt by Covent Garden peaches, and apricots, and 
hot-house grapes, but quite suited to that of the poor 
natives of India, and therefore very useful as a famine 
tree. When I was at Peradeniya, Dr. Trimen told 
me that, when he first took charge of the Oeylon 
Botanical Garden, he contemplated making a cata- 
logue of the Ceylon plants which natives used for food. 
He said he soon discovered that natives ate everything 
bat what was actually poison, and therefore, as he 
was making a catalogue of the plants of Ceylon, he 
did not see the necessity of getting up a separate 
catalogue of food plants. There is no need of any 
fear that natives would refuse any but first class 
fruit. The difficulty was always to keep natives, and 
boys especially, from eating the Znga pods before 
the seed was ripe. Whenripe, the pod splits up and 
the seed is scattered, It all germinates with the 
first showers. 


Why this tree—admirable as a screen, admirable 
as a hedge, admirable as a subordinate food producer 
for poor natives, and useful for firewood—is not found 
in every public garden, in every jail and tehsil 
garden, and in every village it is difficult to say: 
When in Lucknow I wrote of it in my reports, and 
distributed maunds of its seed, and since I left, I believe 
this dissemination of Jnga dulcis seed has continued. 
Nevertheless, although Sir J. Hooker says itis “culti- 
vated throughout India, {from Umballa to Tuticorin, 
and from Culcutta to Bombay,” out of Madras and 
Lucknow, 1 don’t remember having come across a 
single tree of this interesting and useful Znya duets. 
Is it the apathy of natives, or that of officials or 
that devourer of everything green—the goat—which 
prevents this food tree from making its way? It 
would make a good tree for canal plantations, for 
Village jungles, for firewood, &c, Probably one of the 
reasons why it has not made suflicient progress is 
because it was distributed in Jarge packets. Then the 
receiver may bave looked upon it as the seed of 
some useless “ Alin’? weed. I think it would be 
better to distribute it in small packets of a dozen 
seeds, Then they might be cared for as something 
rare; and I am sure if only one seed succeeded in 
establishing itself in a garden, it could not fail even- 
tually to force itself on the notice of natives, 


some was sweeter than 


Mr. Ridley writes of this tree that “it is a really 
good thing for the people generally, and grows so 
easily. Itis not half enough known, and it deserves 
to be widely disseminated.”’ In Lucknow, natives have 
given it the name of “Hinga” or ‘ Bilati Inmli.’” 
Colonel Pitcher further writes as follows about 
these useful trees:—“I hope in your zeal for date 
palms, &c. you have not forgotton your old flame 
the “nga dulcis, I noticed this year that, both at 
Lucknow and Oawnpore the pods were more abundant 
and fuller than I had ever seen them, and that parrots 
were having a high time over them, in company 
with all the vagabond children who could get near 
enough.” 

Meer Mohamed Hossein kindly undertook an ex- 
periment with Jnga dulcis in feeding sheep. A com- 
parative experiment was at the same time made with 
Babul pods, after the manner of certain dwellers 
in Baiswara. Ten sheep in each batch, of equal ages 
and condition, were experimented upon. One batch 
got 5 seers of Inga dulcis pods per head per day, 
and a similar number got 5 seers of Babul pods, and 
both batches were turned out for three or four hours 
a day, for air and exercise, and such grass as they 
might pick up in May. No other food was given. 
The period of experiment was 24 days: limited by 
the supply procurable. 

Resvur. 


Inga dulcis. Ten sheep, weighed 5 maunds and 2 
seers at commencement, and 5 maunds 20 seers at 
conclusion: gain 18 seers. 

Babul, Ten sheep, weighed 6 maunds and 4 seers 
at commencement, and 6 maunds 15 seers at conclusion : 
gain 11 seers. 

We may therefore add to the merits of this tree 
that its sweet pods are a good food for cattle, &c. 

As the wild mango by selection has been turned 
into the many fine and unique fruits of the cultivat- 
ed mango; and as out of the wild date have come 
the hundreds of cultivated varieties of dates, some 
of which are so full of syrup that it literally drops 
on the ground, so may this first stepin the history 
of the Znga dulcis lead to many useful cultivated 
varieties. If the seeds of the sweetest and largest pods 
are always selected for special attention and cultivation, 
there is every reason to believe that Nature will not 
fail to respond to human efforts. 

In the meantime it would perhaps serve some pur- 
pose if a catalogue could be made out of the places 
where this useful Znya dulcis has or has not established 
itself, in order to ascertain whether even the millionth 
part of the seed distributed has come to any good. 

To commence with Etawah, I read in some old 
Report that a quantity of Znya dulcis seed was sent 
to Etawah, result: not a single tree is to be seen 
anywhere! Lately, Mr. Ridley sent me some young 
seedling date trees. The pots had evidently been 
kept under a Hinga tree, as two seeds of the latter 
had germinated. I saved them and they are now 
flourishing. I hope by means of these two seedlings 
to establish at last this tree here.— Pioneer. 

[We believe it is not more than a generation ago 
since this plant was introduced to Oeylon from Madras, 
and it is fully established as standard tree and hedge- 
plant. There is a magnificent avenue of the trees 
forming a long gothic arch along Skinner’s Road, 
Colombo. The value of the pods for forage does not 
seem to be appreciated.—BEp. } 
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BALAIA &. FROM LRITISH GUIANA. 

In the volume of Reports recently published by the 
authorities of the Oolonial and Indian Exhibition, the 
Report on Gums, Resins, and Analogous Substances 
is the work ef the well-known rubber expert, Thomas 
Bolas, Esq., v.c.s. With reference to the Balata of 
British Guiana, a preduct which has already received 
considerable attention in our columns, Mr. Bolas 
writes as follows :— 

First, then, with regard to the balata, a quality of 
gutta-percha, the excellence of which is not fully 
recognised by consumers. The bullet-tree (Mimusops 
hatata or Sapota Muller?) isa forest tree which reaches 
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a height of 120 feet and a diameter at base of 4 to 
5 feet. Although to a great extent characteristic of 
British Guiana, it is found over an area extending 
from Jamaica to Venezuela and French Guiana; but 
it is still an open question whether two species are 
not included under the term bullet (or bully) tree. 
Mr. G. S. Jenman, the Guvovernment Botanist of the 
Colony, says ip a report, dated 1885:—‘‘The ver- 
nacular name appears to be applied to two species or 
sub-species, which are united by Griseback in his Flora 
of the British West Indies. Young plants of Mimusops 
globosa of Jamaica and Trinidad growing in their 
gardens, seem to be distinct from the Guiana type.” 

Jenman in his report* (Demerara Royal . Gazette 
Office, 1885) gives interesting and valuable particulars 
regarding the bullet forests and the collection of the 
material. In speaking of the extensive bullet-tree 
district, that extends from the Canje to the Corentine 
River, he says :—‘‘ Since the days of the first colonisation 
of Berbice, it has been occupied by woodcutters; and 
though so much timber has been got out during the 
last century, I found the bullet-tree more plentiful 
there than perhaps anywhere else on my journey,” 
The population seem to be living in a condition 
approximating to one of peaceful anarchism, Jenman 
saying :-——“ The centre of the district is about 70 to 80 
miles from New Amsterdam, so that the inhabitants 
have very little outside intercourse. They live almost 
entirely to themselves; there being no magistrate or 
doctor or other official on the River. . . . At 
Baraccara there is a Presbyterian Mission Station, 
with a resident schoolmaster; this is visited three 
or four times a year by a minister. The children 
assemble on Monday at school, and remain in the 
neighbourhood with friends till Friday, when they 
return to their homes. The schoolmaster having been 
a dispenser formerly, prescribes for the ailments of 
the children; the older people depending chiefly on 
their ‘bush’ remedies.” 

There seems to be much misunderstanding about 
the relative values of the gutta from the bullet-tree 
and that from other sources, and it is very desirable 
that certain injurious misunderstandings regarding the 
matter should be cleared up. That, as a general thing, 
the crude gutta-percha from British Guiana possesses 
a greater use-value than the average crude gutta 
from other sources, I regard as certain and established, 
and I am inclined to attribute this largely to the higher 
moral character of the people who collect it; this 
higher moral character bringing about a corresponding 
care to deal intelligently and honestly with the 
material, and an obyiation of those adulterations which 
give the manufacturer so much trouble, and which 
often seriously injure his machinery. It is because I 
take this view, that I quote what Jenman has written 
about the social condition of the people of the 
Baraccara district. 


Admitting the use-value of the product to be above 


the average of crude gutta, the question arises how 
it is that, excepting when sold to the actual customor, 
it has often, and perhaps generaily, realised a far 
lower price than it should do on its merits. 


The reason is, as faras I can gather, that a notion 


exists that balata is a distinct material, that it is 
not gutta-percha, but a material having qualities 
between gutta-percha and India-rubber, a notion for 
which Dr. Hugo Miiller is principally responsible. In 
my Lectures on the ‘“ India-rubber aud Gutta-Percha 
Industries,” published in 1880 by the Society of Arts, 
I merely alluded to balata by saying, “The South 
American bully-tree has, of late years, afforded a 
considerable supply of an excellent quality of gutta- 
percha which passes under the name of ‘balata.’” 
Previously to writing this I had quite satisfied myself 
of the real identity of the so-called balata with the 
ordinary gutta-percha of commerce, and I thought it 
quite sufficient to merely allude to balata as “an 
excellent quality of gutta-percha.” But so great is 
the vitality of the old, and as I distinctly contend, 
erroneous notion, that Jenman commences his report 
on the nature of balata by this statement: “ Balata 


*See India-Rubber Journal, June and July 1886. 


is intermediate in character between the India-rubber 
and gutta-percha. It combines the qualities of both, 
and is said to be as good as the best combination 
of these materials that can be made.” Jenman, 
however, is probably not to blame, as he takes his 
cue from a chemist of such high repute as Dr. 
Hugo Miller, who, in aréport on balata from British 
Guiana, made at the suggestion of Sir Joseph Hooker, 
and presented to Government, says, “It seems that 
balata is treated by manufacturers simply as a supe- 
rior kind of gutta-percha, and therefore its name 
disappears when manufactured. Nevertheless, balata 
is distinctly different from gutta-percha, and this is 
especially manifest in some of its physical properties; 
for instance, it is somewhat softer at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and not so rigid in the cold. In one respect, 
balata shows a very marked and important differ- 
ence from gutta-percha, and thatis in its behaviour 
under the influence of the atmosphere; whilst gutta- 
percha, when exposed to light and air, soon becomes 
altered on the surface, and changed into a brittle 
resinous substance, into which the whole of the 
mass is converted in the course of time. Balata, on 
the other hand, is but slowly acted upon under 
these circumstances. I enclose a piece of balata tissue 
which has now been in my possession quite six 
years, and it is still supple and coherent. A similar 
piece of gutta-percha tissue would have long before 
now become entirely converted into a brittle resin.” 

To begin with, Dr. Hugo Miller is quite mistaken 
when he says that “Balata is somewhat softer 
than gutta-percha at ordinary temperatures, and 
not so rigid in the cold.” In so far as any given 
sample of gutta-percha has been carefully collected 
and well preserved from the air, will it contain 
more of the plastic principle which has a composi- 
tion corresponding tothe formula ©19H16, and also 
more of a volatile, oily, and odorous principle which 
appears to be metameric with the plastic principle, 
and these are the circumstances which influence 
the hardness or softness, not whether the sample 
has been taken from a tree of the order Sapotacee 
in British Guiana, or from a tree of the same 
order in an island of the Malayan Archipelago. 
Gutta-percha, as imported from the Malay islands, 
often contains 20 to 25 per cent of a nearly use- 
less oxidised product (Cj9H\¢) 20 removable by very 
patient treatment with hot alechoj; and such a 
gutta will certainly be much harder and less supple 
than a carefully collected sample; but at the same 
time it will be correspondingly far on the road to 
that destruction by oxidation which all gutta tends 
towards. 4 

With regard to Dr. Miuller’s contention that 
balata resists oxidation better than gutta-percha, ani 
his illustration of this from the fact that a sample 
of balata tissue remained sound for six years, while 
gutta-percha would long before have become entirely 
converted into a brittle resin, I may say that this 
seems to show that Dr. Miller is hardly aware 
of the fact that although the nature of the decay 
of gutta by oxidation is well understood, the exact 
conditions under which it oxidises are not by any 
means clear at present. A sample of gutta-percha 
may decay tothe dusty stage (©10H160,) in one 
year, or the tissue may remain sound for twelve 
years or more. To illustrate this point, I may quote 
from my lectures, published in 1880:— 

“When submerged in water, or in any way pro- 
tected from the action of air and light, gutta-percha 
has little or no tendency to change; while, on the 
other hand, constant exposure to light, together 
with alternating conditions of dryness and dampness, 
is most unfavourable to its well-being. The products 
formed by its oxidation are of a resinous nature, as 
in the case of caoutchouc; one of the most notable 
of these being a body resembling Spiller’s caoutchouc 
resin, and containing 27-9 per cent of oxygen. It 
occasionally happens that samples of gutta are met 
with which resist decay in an extraordinary manner 
Here, for example, is a sample of thread which Mr. 
Walter Hancock has had in his possession for over’ 
twenty years, and you will note that it is tough’ 
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and strong like new gutta. Other samples, kept un- 
der similar conditions, fell into dust as soon as they 
were touched; and Mr, Hancock tells me that he 
cannot account for the difference between them. — 

It may be mentioned as probable that the rapid 
decay of thin-sheet gutta is often due to the action 
of ozone, as this reagent attacks gutta (and rubber, 
too, for the matter of that) with intense energy ; a 
thin leaf of gutta falling to dust almost immedi- 
ately in strongly ozonised oxygen. " 

Coming on the market as a material essentially 
differing from ordinary gutta, and under another 
name, the product of the bullet-tree is considerably 
handicapped in the market; and this more especially 
as the supplies have arrived at irregular intervals. 
The speculating commercialist has frequently availed 
himself of these circumstances to purchase bullet- 
tree gutta at a simply nominal price—sometimes 
only 6 cents a pound—but the manufacturer seldom 
gets hold of it under the market price for best 
gutta, 

The capabilities of supply in British Guiana seems 
to be enormous, and if the misleading term Balata 
were dropped, and relations opened directly with 
manufacturers, an enormous trade could probably be 
done in this article. ; 

Even though more carefully collected and less adulter- 
ated than other guttas, there is still room for improve- 
ment as regards the collection, and if some system 
of coagulation could be systematically employed, the 
quality of the product would be enormously advanced, 
or rather, one should say, the deterioration of the 
hydrocarbon by oxidation would be minimised. The 
difficulty is to find a coagulating material which shall 
be sufficiently cheap, and which, if some of it remains 
in the product, shall not work mischief. 

I may point out that it is desirable to mould the 
gutta-percha rather in compact masses than thin sheets, 
as other things being equal, the oxidation is directly 
Pronaanonate te the surface exposed to the air and 
light. 

Ovary much more might be said as to the condition 
and possibilities of the gutta-percha industry in 
British Guiana; but space does not admit of it. 

India-rubber was shown in the British Guiana 
department, and it appears in irregular balls of from 
2 to4 inches in diameter, This rubber appeared (with 
the exception of _a few balls which seemed to have 
been damaged by contact with grease) to be sound 
and of good quality, although not very clean. There 
seems to be no certain information as to the origin 
of this rubber; but there is but little doubt that 
a good deal of it is obtained from the touckpong-tree 
already alluded to in a foot-note. The tuckpong grows 
very rapidly, is abundant on the Oanje, and a variety 
growing uear the coast has been identified by Professor 
Oliver, of Kew, as one of the seventeen varieties of 
the Sapiwm biglandulosum (Arg). The touckpong is 
said to be one of the Huphorbiaceous order, and the 
Pomeroon variety appears to be regarded by Oliver 
as one not hitherto recognised. 

The partly-dried juice is boiled in water and made 
into balls; in former times it has been too much the 
custom to mix the milk of the touckpong with that 
of the bullet-tree; but one cannot too strongly insist 
on the necessity of keeping the two products separate. 

A tree called Barta-balli yields a very inferior rubber, 
and from what I can gather, the only thing to be 
observed with regard to this tree is to suggest to 
the authorities to keep its product sepatate from that 
of the touckpong, if, indeed, it is considered worth 
gathering. The admixture of batta-balli milk with 
the gutta-percha milk is likely to be very injurious. 


*Jenman, in the report quoted, refers to the balata 
milk—for which the collectors receive so much per 
gallon—having occasionally been mixed with the milk 
of the tree called by the people touckpong. Now the 
touckpong yields a true rubber; and it may be that 
some of the samples of balata which were pronounced 
to be intermediate in properties between gutta and 
rubber were prepared from the mixed milks. The 
collectors should be instructed to carefully avoid any 
admixture of this kind. 


It seems probable that the touc’pong is the tree 
generally known as the Hevea Guianensis; but as 
regards this matter there seems to Le no very eertain 
information at present.—Zndiarubber and Guttapercha 
Journal, 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FRUIT CROPS. 


The report on insects injurious to fruit crops prepared 
for the Agricultural Department by Mr. C. Whitehead, 
F.LS., F-G.S., was. issued on Tuesday. The introduc- 
tion states that the report relates entirely to insects 
injurious to fruit crops, and to those among them wiich 
cause the most serious losses to fruit cultivators, There 
are others whose injurious effects are comparatively in- 
considerable, so that it has not been deemed necessary 
to describe them here. For the most part the insects 
which have been described are formidable enemi-s, 
and in many cases more formidable because their 
work of mischief either is attributed to other cause, 
or is not discovered until it is too late to adopt 
means of prevention, or to apply remedies. Some 
of these insects cause the failure of an entire crop, 
as, for example, the Hyponomeuta padella, or ermine 
moth, by whose action the apple crop has in some 
seasons been destroyed throughout large areas of 
orchard land ; while others, like the Carpocapsa pomon- 
ella, or codlin moth, materially damage the appear- 
ance and quality of the fruits. Fruit growing is a 
most important branch of agricultural industry, and, 
taking the average of seasons and of the various fruit- 
producing districts, has proved profitable when other 
crops have not auswered, The acreage of fruit land 
in Eugland, according to the statistics given in the 
“ Agricultural Returns,’’? was 197,539 acres in 1885, 
and probably at this present time amounts to over 
200,000 acres, as there has been a gradual increase in 
the acreage during the last ten years atthe rate of 
about 3,500 acres per annum. Besides this acreage, 
properly termed “arable or grass lands used for fruit 
trees of any kind” in the ‘Agricultural Returns,” 
which ond fide farm fruit land, there is a large aggre- 
gate acreage of garden ground appertaining to all 
houses in the country from the nobleman’s mansion 
to the labouver’s cottage, upon which much fruit is 
produced, and whose full yield is most important to 
the owners and to the consumers of fruit, which in its 
natural state, or preserved, forms an important and 
most wholesome part of the diet of the people. Inform- 
ation as to the history aud habits of the chief insect 
spoilers of the fruit crop may, it is hoped, tend to 
their discomfiture, and to the larger production of the 
fruit lands of this country. 

The following insects are mentioned in the report:— 
The raspberry beetle (Byturus tomentosus), the green 
chafer (Cetonia aurata), the strawberry weevil (Otioryn- 
chus sulcatus), the red-legged garden weevil (Otiorynchus 
tenebricosus,) the raspberry weevil (Otiorynchus picipes), 
the apple blossom weevil (Anthonomus pomorum), the 
nut weevil (Balaninus nucum), the pear saw-fly (Selan- 
dria cerasi), the gooseberry and currant saw-fly (Vema- 
tus grossularia), the currant clearwing (2Zgeria tipuli- 
formis), the goat moth (Cossus ligniperda), the wood 
leopard moth (Zeuzera mwsculi), the luckey moth (C/i- 
siocampa Neustria), the common vapourer moth (Orgyia 
antiqua), the magpie moth (Abraxas grossulariata), 
the winter moth (Chetmatobia brumata), the codlin 
moth (Carpocapsa pomonella), the small ermine moth 
(Hyponomeuta padella), the strawberry moth (Peronea 
comariana), the currant borer (Lumpronia capitedla), 
the raspberry shoot borer (Zampronia rubiella), the 
cherry aphis (Myzus cerasi), the apple aphis (Aphis 
malt), the plum aphis (Aphis pruni,) the currant aphis 
(Rhopalosiphum ribis), the woolly aphis (Schizoaeura 
lanigera), the mussel scale (Mytilaspts pomorum), the 
red spider (Tetranychus telarius), the black currant 
mite (Piytoptus ribis), and the natural enemies of 
injurious insects, 

Two reports by Mr. O. Whitehead, rus, ros, 
were issued on Wednesday by the Agricultural D.- 
partment. The first of these treats of “ Losects In- 
urious to Hop Plants,” on which subject Mr. White- 
ead writes;—There is an increased aud increasing 
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risk of loss and destruction from injurius insects to 
many of the cultivated crops of this country. Thus, 
corn of all kinds, fruit trees, hop plants, clover, 
turnips, and mangel-wurzel are continually attacked 
by insects, both of kinds well known and long known, 
as well as of kinds that are new, or whose ravages 
have only been recently noted, and which in certain 
cases, as the mangel-wurzel fly, Anthomyia Bete, seem 
to have been imported with the plant. The mischief 
caused by this fly has become greatly intensified even 
within the last five years. Ourtis, writing of it in 
1859, thought that its injuries would not be of much 
consequence. Again, the “turnip fly” or “flea,” 
Phyllotreta nemorwm, has enormously multiplied with 
the extension of turnip culture, and in some seasons 
has caused very heavy losses to farmers. Originally 
feeding upon charlock and other cruciferous plants, 
it leaves these now for more grateful food, and breeds 
rapidly in these favourable circumstances. Naturally 
this increase of insects follows pari passu the exten- 
sion of culture and the distribution of the plants which 
are the special subjects of their attacks. But it is 
found that in the case of wheat and clover and other 
crops which have been cultivated in due rotation in 
the same fields new injuries from insects have been 
noticed. It must be remembered, however, that the 
number of observers among agriculturists has increased 
of late, and the manner of observation has been 
changed and improved. It is, of course, quite possible 
that the supposed new insects may have been working 
unnoticed for generations. Admitting to an extent 
the advance of intelligent observation and the spread 
of entomological knowledge, it is quite clear that 
not only is the destruction occasioned by insects 
larger than ever it was, but that there are insects 
at work in the fields which were not there in the 
times of our forefathers. One reason for the progres- 
sive increase of insects is that a larger supply of 
food encourages the proportional propagation of in- 
sects fond of and living upon it. Another undoubtedly 
is that the systems of land treatment have completely 
changed, and become more artificial, by which the 
balances of nature, “the aggregate action and product 
of many natural laws,” as Darwin has it, have been 
disturbed. Insectivorous insects, for example, may 
have been diminished by changed methods of manage- 
ment. High and altered farming may have made cer- 
tain crops more delicate and liable to insect attack. 
The slaughter of insectivorous birds and animals is 
most wholesale and indiscriminate. The hand of 
every one, to take an instance, is against moles, 
and yet farmers wonder that wireworms become more 
abundant each succeeding season. With regard to 
new insects, there are continuous opportunities for 
their introduction into England in all kinds of agricul- 
tural produce from all kinds of climates and soils. 
Insects are probably imported into as they are exported 
out of England. Fortunately the climate of this 
country does not suit the habits of most foreign 
insects. The dreaded potato bug, Doryphora decem- 
lineata would have, without any doubt, gained a settle- 
ment here if the conditions had been suitable. But 
on the other hand, it is tolerably certain that the 
hop aphis was taken to America in hop roots or sets 
sent from England. Until 25 years ago, Professor 
Lintner states, this insecb was unknown in the 
American hop plantations, and now it is becoming a 
serious trouble. Several other insects destructive to 
corn, hop, and fruit crops have been brought into 
America from Europe with seeds, plants, and fruits, and 
are threatening to become more troublesome in this 
‘home of insects,’ as America has been called by en- 
tomologists, than they ever were in their native land. 
America has retaliated by exporting the phylloxera into 
the French vineyards, to the utter confusion and in- 
describable loss of the wine producers. Within the 
last few years scale insects have appeared in the Cali- 
fornian orange groves from Australia, and orange, citron, 
and lemon growers in other parts of the world have lately 
been exercised in their minds by the appearance of 
pests of this species. Seeing, then, these dangers 
from the spread of indigenous insects, and the fear 
of the introduction of new species from foreign countries 


it is most desirable to diffuse entomological informa- 
tion as to the habits and life history of injurious 
insects, in a simple and intelligible form, for the use 
of farmers, fruit-growers, market gardeners, and all 
who cultivate the land, and at the same time to 
give practical modes of prevention and remedies 
against their attacks. The hop plant in particular 
has many insect enemies. Some of these are most 
dangerous and destructive, and if not prevented or 
checked will soon ruin the crop. It appears as if 
the liability of hop plants to be attacked by insects 
has considerably increased during the past 30 years, 
and it is believed by hop planters that some of the 
insects which now vex them were not known in the 
hop plantations until recently. As the planters are 
anxious to learn what has been ascertained regarding 
the insects affecting hop plants, it is considered de- 
sirable to publish this record of ten species of insects 
more or less injurious to them, giving descriptions 
of each insect, together with its life history, its modes 
of attack, and the results of its injuries, also an 
account in some detail of methods of prevention, 
and of measures which have been found efficacious 
in stopping or alleviating injuries. 

The following insects are mentioned in Mr. White- 
head’s report:—The hop fly, Aphishumili; the hop 
cone fly, Dilophus vulgaris; the hop wireworm, Elater 
lineatus; the hop jumper, Euacanthus inturruptus; 
the hop flea, Haltica concinna; the otter moth, Hepia- 
lus humult; the thousand legs, Julus Guttatus; the 
hop bug, Lygus umbellatarum ; the red spider, Tetrany- 
chus, Telarius; the strig miner, Psylliodes attenuatus, 
or Agromyza fontdlis(?). 

The second report relates to insects injurious to 
corn, grass, pea, been, and clover crops; as to which 
Mr. Whitehead writes:—‘‘It will be seen by the 
above title of this second instalment of the series 
of reports upon insects injurious to agricultural erops 
that its scope has been somewhat extended. Origin- 
ally it was intended to confine this second report 
to insects injurious to corn crops, but as the work 
progressed it was found desirable to include those 
destructive to grass crops, as some of these insects are 
common to both. Again, it seemed well while dealing 
with cereals to treat also of pulse—peas and beans— 
and to describe the principal insects that affect them, 
especially as some of these crops are liable to be 
attacked by the same insects. Besides, there would 
hardly have been enough materials for a separate 
report upon insects injurious to pulse alone, and it 
is important that their history should be given. A 
description also of a genus of insects injurious to 
various kinds of clover is added as being the most 
important enemies of this order of plants. There are 
other insects more or less injurious to clover crops, 
and many others which at times are troublesome 
to cereal and pulse crops. It would be impossible to 
include these in a work of this kind, which is intended 
merely to give a short account of insects that most 
frequently attack cultivated crops. Some explanation 
is necessary as to the arrangement of the mo- 
nographs in this report. It would have been 
difficult to arrange them alphabetically, or according 
to the recognized scientific classification of insects, 
and it has been thought better to group them under 
the respective headings of corn and grass, peas, beans, 
and clover, and to take the insects in each group as 
far as possible in the order of their injurious effects. 
It may be objected that as the Julide and the Vibrio, 
or Tylenchus tritici are not insects in the scientific 
acceptation of the term they should not have been 
included in the series. But these reports are written 
to convey useful and practical instruction to the cult- 
ivators of land, and are not intended to be solely for 
scientific readers. And it is only following in the foot- 
steps of the great agricultural entomologists, John Curtis 
and Dr. H. L, Taschenberg, to describe these creatures 
destructive to crops in company with true insects. 
There are other insects which are destructive to the 
various crops dealt with in this report. It is, however, 
deemed desirable to treat only of their chief pests 
and those which give most trouble and occasion most 
loss to cultivators. With regard to these it has. been, 
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endeavoured to collect all the information that is known 
about them, and to bring this down to the latest date. 
It is believed that each monograph isa résumé of 
all that is known of its subject, of its life history, 
and the means of prevention and remedies against 
it. Itis admitted that in several instances the inform- 
ation is still imperfect, and in compiling this series 
of reports I have been more than over impressed with 
the necessity of enlisting skilled workers in this cause, 
as wellas of urging and encouraging habits of observ- 
ation among those who superintend the cultivation 
of the land and those who work upon it.” 

In this volume an account is given of the corn 
aphis, Stphonophora granavria; the wheat midge, 
Ocecidomyia (Lipula) tritici; the barley midge, Cecidomyia 
cerealis; the ribbon-footed corn fly, Chlorops teniopus ; 
the lined corn fly, Chlorops lineatus; the corn saw fly, 
Cephus PYgmeus 5 the frit fly, Oscinis vastator ; the 
crane fly, Vipula oleracea; the wireworm, Later lineatus ; 
the ccekchater, Melolontha vulgaris; the small chafer, 
Anisoplia (Phyllopertha) horticola; the mole cricket, 
Gryllotalpa vulgaris; the thousand-legs, Polydesmus 
complanatus; the aytler moth, Chareas yraminis; the 
corn thrips, Vhrips cereadlium ; the ear cockle (or purples) 
worm, Vibrio (Tylenchus) tritici; the corn weevil, 
Calandra granaria; the corn beetle, Trogosita maurit- 
anica; the corn wolf moth, Tinea qgranella; the pea 
and bean beetles, Bruchus pisi, Bruchus granarius ; 
the pea and bean weevils, Sitona lineata, Sitona crinita; 
the pea moth, Grapholitha pisana; the bean aphis, 
Aphis fabe (Aphis-yumicis) ; the pea aphis, Aphis pisi ; 
the clover weevil, Apion apricans; the Dutch clover 
weevil, Apion flavipes—London Times, August 1886, 


—_——_.—__——__ 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


To the Editor of “ The London Times.” 


Sir,—It may interest your readers to learn that this 
most destructive insect, the Hessian Fly, cecidomyia 
destructor, has not been known before to attack corn 
crops in England. There was a great fear at the 
beginning of this century that it had appeared in 
this country, but it was soon decisively settled by 
authorities that the injuries attributed to it were 
caused by another insect, the chlorops pumilionis. 

Its ravages in America were first noticed in 1776, 
and as it was supposed that it was introduced from 
Germany in straw with the Hessian troops during 
the American war, it was called the “Hessian Fly” 
and was affirmed ‘to be more formidable tous than 
an army of 20,000 Hessians.” 

This insect is of the same genus as the wheat 
midge, cecidomyia tritici, though it is essentially 
different in its mode of attack. The Hessian Fly 
confines its injury to the joints of the straw, causing 
a disorder analogous to that of root-fall and “ gout” 
in the stems; while the wheat midge, as most farmers 
know to their cost, produces the red maggots which 
so seriously damage the ripening ears of corn. 

The Hessian Fly is of a dark-brown colour, and in 
shape and appearance is rather like a tiny gnat. 
It isabout the tenth of an inch long, having a wing 
expanse of from the eighth to the ninth of an inch. 
The female places its light red-coloured eggs not 
much larger than pins’ points and of a cylindrical 
form, in groups of from tbree. or four to 30, by 
the side of the ribs or divisions of the upper surface 
of the leaves of the corn plants. According to Packard 
and other American entomologists, there are two 
broods, the first laying eggs in April aud May, and 
the second in September and October. 

In the course of from four to ten days, according 
to the weather influences, larve come from the eggs. 
These are maggots without feet the fifteenth of an 
inch, or a little more, in length, nearly translucent, 
but after a time showing green stripes under their 
skins. Directly after they are hatched they attach 
themselves, Packard says, head downwards, to the 
stems of the corn plant, close to the second joints 
above the roots, and suck the sap from them, causing 
general weakness and disorder, as well as setting up 
a local irritation ocoisioning disease in the joints, 


These larvae work mischief in this way for five or 
six weeks and then change to incomplete pups of a 
chestnut colour, rather longer than the larve, re- 
sembling small and rather elongated flax seels. Oa 
this account they are called “ flax seeds” in America. 
This is exactly the description of the pupw which 
Miss Ormerod discovered in the wheat and barley 
plants near Hertford, and it is for these that farmers 
should now closely examine corn crops showing any 
symptoms of disorder. 


As these pupwe—as they may be termed for practical 
purposes, though they do not put on the perfect 
chrysalis form until a short time before transforma- 
tion—rest in the lower parts of the straw, it is 
obviously most desirable that they should not be 
carried with the crop into stacks and __ barns, 
and that measures should be taken at once to 
prevent them from changing to flies which might, 
in favourable conditions, affect wheat plants this 
autumn, or from hibernating in pupal, or semi-pupal, 
form and attacking wheat and barley plants in the 
coming spring. 

To effect this, corn crops that are in the least 
degree affected should be cut high above the second 
joint from the root. The stubble should either be 
collected with scrupulous care and burnt, or it should 
be deeply ploughed in and every particle carefully 
covered over directly after harvest. All manure 
brought from London, or other towns, or warves, in 
which there is any long straw should be immediately 
mixed and subjected to heat, 

It is supposed that the insects which have done so 
much mischief to crops near Hertford were brought 
upon the farm with the straw in the manure obtained 
from London, and that the infected straw may have 
been brought from America, or Canada in packing 
or cases. 

It is possible that they may be disseminated with 
seed corn. In the Hertford case, however, the seed 
corn was home grown, so that the attack could not 
have originated in this way. Still itis most important 
that seed corn should be minutely inspected before it 
is sown; also that the corn grown in fields infected 
with these insects should, on no account, be sown 
or sold for seed. 

These are simple means of prevention involving but 
little trouble and expense, and it is hoped that they 
may be adopted in all cases where these “ flax seeds” 
are found, and that every effort will be made by 
farmers to stamp out this insidious and destroying 
enemy. 

May Ladd that I have just received information of 
an attack of this insect on corn crops near Romford. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, OnArLzs WHITEHEAD, 
Barming-house, Maidstone. 


SS —— 


Tra Drinkers’ DisraAse.—Says Dr. J. E. Taylor in 
his ‘‘ Notes on Popular Science ” in the Australasian : 
—Attention has recently been drawn to the 
appearance and spread of what is called the ‘ tea- 
drinkers’ disease.” There can be no doubt whatever 
that immoderate tea-drinking proves as bad as 
immoderate alcoholic imbibition, and, as regards its 
cumulative effects on the race, perhaps eyen worse. 
The new disease has been called by the singularly 
inappropriate name of theism, from the French 
name for tea. It exists in three stages. In the 
first, the symptoms are congestion of the aphalic 
vessels, cerebral excitement, and animation of the 
face. These are succeeded by a reaction of mental and 
bodily depression. Nervous irritability, cardiac 
troubles, &e,, are added to the list. Nutrition is 
disturbed, nightmares are engendered, nervous 
tremblings follow. It is a fearful list of com- 
plaints from what we have considered a harmless 
habit. [lt might have been added that the cases 
are so rare as to bescacrely seen by one physician 
out of ten thousand.—Ep, 2. 4.] 
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Gorrespondence, 
—_—_—__@———_—_ 
To the Editoy of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 


CINCHONA BARK AND THE EXTRACTION OF 
QUINETUM NEAR THE SOURCE OF 
PRODUCTION. 


14, Victoria Grove, Kensington, 

London W., 20th October 1887. 
Dear Sir,—In reference to the ‘facts, deductions 
and proposals”? and proposal, for an Association of 
all those who are interested in the cultivation of 
cinchona with the object of increasing the 
consumption of the cinchona alkaloids, I had 
better mention that I am working in the 
matter now in combination with influential men, 
that we have decided that it would not be advis- 
able to prepare ‘‘quinetum” in the Hast for 
several reasons, one reason being that the cost of 
exporting the chemicals for the manufacture would 
cost as much as to convey the poor bark to England. 
I hope soon to be able to send you something 
definite with regard to the scheme for the Associ- 

ation.—Yours faithfully, W. T. HODY COX. 


CEYLON THA AT THE EXHIBITIONS. 
England, Noy. 5th. 

Dear Sir,—Your remarks and the letters in your 
Overland issue of Oct. 8th, respecting the repre- 
sentation of Ceylon tea at the Exhibitions to be 
held in Glasgow and Melbourne, induce me to 
offer a few suggestions on that subject. 

It is evident that the vastly increasing production 
of Ceylon teas is bound to depress their value most 
seriously in the immediate future unless itis possible 
to make the demand keep pace with the supply. 

Their great adversary—Indian tea—will be certain 
to fight them in price most keenly during the 
next few years, and the similarity in the two 
growths is so great as to enable the retailers here 
to use whichever is the cheaper, unless it is possible 
to so educate the public taste, as to induce pur- 
chasers to insist on having Ceylon teas. This end 
is materially assisted by the new Trade Marks 
Protection Act, which makes it penal to wrongly 
describe any article of commerce, so that it will 
now be very risky for persons to call any tea 
Ceylon tea, if it is not so. This fraud has been 
practiced already. Up to the present a sufficient 
demand has been created to secure for Ceylon teas 
exceptionally high prices, but this state of things 
cannot continue without an effort is at once made. 
to widen the demand immensely. 

The Ceylon teahouse at the Colonial Exhibition 
produced an incalculable effect in popularizing 
the tea in London and England, and it is certain 


that a similar result would follow a like effort in: 


other places. 

If nothing is done the demand falls off and so does 
the price. A drop of one penny per lb. on your estim- 
ated crop for next year (24,000,0001b.) means, £100,000 
loss to the planters, and the fall would not be 
measured by one penny perlb. It is not expected 
that India will cease producing increasingly, and 
many think that China will make up presently and 
flood the market; then if Ceylon teasare not able 
to monopolize a considerable share of public favour, 
they will have to be sold at prices not at present 
contemplated, for it must be borne in mind that 
the consumption of tea in Great Britain does not 
increase to any extent now, and that therefore Cey- 
lon teas have to supplant those other growths at 
presentinuse. This it can do, if rightly handled. 

Mr. Rutherford’s estimate of cost for the two tea- 
houses in Glasgow and Melbourne is not too much 
to pay for the advantage that willbe gained, but 


a great work might be done for a considerably greater 
sum ; and why not do the thing thoroughly? Spend a 
few thousands of pounds on each Exhibition and 
it will produce a return such as could not be ob- 
tained by a lucky gold digger.—Yours faithfully, 
P.8. V., AN ENGLISH TEA AGENT. 


AN ENEMY OF TEA, 
Kelburne, Haputale, 9th Nov. 1887. 
Dear Sir,—By today’s tappal I send you a poochie 
found in the stem of a tea plant (standing about 
8 inches high) in the nursery. It looks to me to 
be a species of borer, and I should like to know 
whether any of your numerous correspondents have 
discovered this pest in any of their nurseries.— 
Yours truly, ARCH. C. CHAMBERLIN. 
[We regret that this letter has been overlooked. 
The enclosure unfortunately escaped en route: a 
borer should not have been sent in a match-box.— 
HD. | 


ORANGE CULTIVATION IN MALTA AND ITALY: 
INTRODUCTION AND CULTIVATION OF THE 
FINER KINDS IN CEYLON, 

Udapussellawa, 11th Noy. 1887, 

Drar Sir,—Five years ago, whilst visiting the 
San Antonio gardens, near Valletta, I asked the 
superintendent to make up a wardian case of orange 
grafts which I sent onto Ceylon. On my return I 
had some difficulty in tracing the trees, but I have 
still three, two sweet oranges and an egg, which 
are now bearing heayily. The blood variety I have 
lost. The fruit has no pips and a distinct flavour 
of itsown. The blood is by far the most luscious 
type of the orange tribe and should be introduced 
into Ceylon. It is a common idea accepted by 
intelligent people that the claret colour of the pulp 
and juice is produced by grafting on a pomegranate 
stock. I recollect mentioning this to my friend Dr. 
Stillon, the popular medico savant of Valletta, who 
was much amused atthe notion.* Under his auspices 
Isaw a good deal of the careful and laborious 
cultivation which goes on, under cover of those high 
limestone walls, which render the neighbourhood so 
dreary—large tanksare dug out-of the solid lime- 
stone underground for the storage of the rain water. 
The excavated stone is used in building the 
surrounding walls (and each enclosure is not more 
than 40 ft. square) which are necessary to shelter 
the trees from the cold winds which blow from 
the north-east as well as from the Sirocco which 
occasionally sweeps across from the African’ Con- 
tinent. A very limited number of trees are grown 
in each square, which are watered daily, until the 
fruit is within a month of maturity. In a dry 
climate like Malta (24 inches per annum) water 
is the first necessity, every drop which falls from 
the clouds is conserved—and sometimes the tanks 
are replenished from the aqueduct (nine miles long) 
which supplies the city and garrison with the best 
of water brought from the springs of Citta Vecchia. 
Payment is made at so much per hour for a 3 
inch pipe run of water, but cannot always be 
procured at any price. The careful cultivation, the 
soil which answers all the conditions required by the 
culture, the concentrated heat from the walls and its 
radiation at night assimilate to hothouse glass cul- 
ture and all combine to produce a fruit which is simply 
superb. The oranges exhibited for sale in the market 
are chiefly Tangier. The choice bloods are mostly 
sent to London and Paris, where they command 
extreme prices, ‘‘Doesit pay?” Iasked a Maltese 
gentleman. ‘‘That I cannot say,” was the prompt 
~ * We should think so, the trees having no aftinity. 
Dr. Bonavia’s article, which we have givenin the Tropical 
Agriculturist, shows that the “ blood orange” has been 
successfully introduced into India.—Hp. ! 
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reply, ‘‘ but my orange groves are my delight in 
my retirement.” ‘The Maltese lemon and citron 
did not appear tome tocompare with those produced 
along the coast of Sicily from Syracuse to Mes- 
sina, where a most careful husbandry is carried on 
in a splendid soil, by means of irrigation from 
wells. Most of the vegetables and fruit for the 
supply of the garrison at Malta and the crews of 
the Mediterranean fleet are here grown. The sup- 
plies are put on board native crafts at sundown, 
and are delivered at Valletta harbour at dawn on the 
following morning. At Messinal saw a large steamer 
being loaded up with country wine for Bordeaux 
—also large barrels lined the quay which were 
being filled with sliced lemon peel. The peasantry 
brought down Jarge baskets of peel, which were 
weighed and paid for onthe spot. It was thrown 
into the barrel and then drenched with a syrup 
—after each layer had been packed. The cask 
was covered in when nearly full with crystal- 
lized sugar and then headed up and shipped. 
On arrival at Bordeaux, I fancy this became the 
candied peel of commerce. 

The finest lemons I haye seen are grown in the 
Western Riviera in the neighbourhood of Mentone 
and Bordighera. They are quite smooth in the 
skin and look, when ripe on the trees, like a 
gigantic magnum bonum plum. Swift schooners 
take most of the crop to New York and St. 
Petersburg. It must be a profitble trade, for 
the Mentonese are all engaged it in and during 
the season talk and think of nothing else than 
the golden harvest they are gathering. The lemon 
trees are all grafted on bitter orange stock. 

The fruit trade is an expanding one, and I see 
no reason why this island should not secure a 
share of it. We want the introduction of best 
varieties and we want instruction in their cultiva- 
tion. The trees must be produced from grafts 
grown on hardier stocks before we can secure 
the best quality. It is a field of usefulness which 
Dr. Trimen and Mr. Nock might take up with 
great advantage to the country. 

There is a tradition amongst the Sinhalese that 
long ago there existed extensive groves of superior 
oranges round Palugama, which were devasted and 
destroyed during a raid made on this part of Uva 
by their hereditary enemies from Saffragam, 

here is no doubt that at the base of these lime- 
stone rocks, all the conditions favourable to orange 
and lemon cultivation exist, if only shelter could 
be provided from the terrible south-west winds. 

br. Bonayia’s artucle on this cultivation in the 
Tropical Agriculturist opens up a world of possibilities. 
Discussion may result in more attention being drawn 
to this cultivation aud another product added to the 
cultivation of the island—Yours truly, G. A. D. 


CEYLON TEA IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Hoolankande, Madulkele, 18th Noy. 1887. 
Dear Sm,— While fuily alive to the necessity of 
pushing Ceylon teas, there remains a little doubt 
in my mind as to whether the course proposed 
(that of scattering large quantities of tea broad- 
cast and santosam) is the course likely to be pro- 
ductive of the most paying results. 
It goes without saying that our Yankee friends will 
be yery glad to receive a present of a |b. or two of 
ekoe; but would they not be likely to bestow a 
ittle more thought and consideration on the tea, 
if they had to pay something for it? I throw out 
this suggestion, backed by the fact that { have 
received an order from my agent in Virginia for 
500 Ib. of tea, all of which is bespoken, at the 
London delivery rate of 1s 10d per 1b. in bulk.—I am, 
yours faithfully, IE. GORDON REEVES. 
(The inact mentioned is gratifying, and we trust 


further and larger orders will follow. Nevertheless, 
the prejudice generally is so strong that the scheme 
of distributing ounce packets is good.—Qp. | 


COCONUT PLANTING AND PLANTERS. 
Kandy, 20th Nov. 1887. 


DeaRSin,—I have read a series of letters in your 
journal from your Hapitigam and Siyane Korale corres- 
pondents on coconut cultivation. Your Hapitigam 
Korale correspondent “W. B. L.” is no doubt an old and 
experienced planter. An opinion given by him could 
sately be relied on, as he is athoroughly practical and 
scientific man, well read onall subjects referring to 
agriculture. He could count over 80 or 40 years’ experi- 
ence as a planter, I remember the time when he had 
charge of several coconut and cinnamon estates in the 
Kadarana, Ekelle and Ratmalana districts. He was 
one of the leading planters of the day, and wasin charge 
of the famous Oelambalam estate in Kadarana, where 
monuments of his work could be seen up to this day, 
As a curer of copra and manufacturer of oil and cin- 
namon there was none to surpass him. Poor Johnny 
Koch,\Raoul Piachaud and Minto, his assistant, and after- 
wards in charge of Yallain Ekelle, were rivals of “W, 
B. L.” who could never compete with him. His oil, 
copra and cinnamon fetched the highest in the English 
and local markets, and he carried all the prizes at the 
exhibitions in the English as well as the local market. I 
believe he was the first man in Ceylon to work his 
chekoos with horse, and the work done was enormous. 
I would advise my old friend “ W.B. L.” not to discuss 
coconut planting and manuring with your Siyane 
Korale correspondent. From his writingsIam able to 
judge that he has no personal experience, but that he 
picks up scraps from books and gathers information 
from his coolies and villagers. From what I could 
gather from his writings on coconut cultivation, his 
trees must be ina jaded condition. In his opinion he 
fancies everybody is wrong and that he is right. I would 
advise him to tuke lessons on coconut and general culti- 
vation from ‘*‘ W.B. L.,” F. Schrader and William 
Jardine and J. I’, Drieberg, such thoroughly practical 
men. Ifhe doesnot wish to go to their feet who 
are not his countrymen, I would advise him to go to 
Mr. J. F. Drieberg, his countryman, I mention Mr. Drie- 
berg as I had occusion to see Professor Wallace and he 
spoke of him on highest terms as a practical planter. 
Well done young Oeylon. I wonder it My. Drieberg is 
brother of the late Mr. A. Drieberg whom I used to meet 
very often at Bedford Square in 1857.—Yours truly, 


. 


OULTIVATION OF BARLEY. 
Farmer’s Oottage, Bandaragama, Nov. 21st, 1887. 

Srr,—There is a good deal of land well adapted to 
the cultivation of barley here in the Rayigam Korale, 
but nobody that 1 have met with kuows how to 
cultivate it. If this should meet the eye of anyone 
acquainted with this subject, I for one would be much 
obliged by full information. 

Your insertion of this at your earliest convenience 
will greatly oblige, your obedient servant, 
J. A. JNO. RODRIGO. 


{Barley is not likely to flourish in our lowcountry 
climate.—Eb. } 


CULTIVATION OF CUBEBS. 
Matale, Noy. 2lst. 

Srr,—It is curious that even among planters wko 
are specially well informed regarding all sorts of 
‘new products,” comparatively little seems to be 
known about the cultivation of cubebs. Glancing 
through the Chemist and Druggist the other day, I 
find notice repeatedly ealled to the growing scarcity 
of this drug, and | note in a recent issue of the 
Cbserver that the price now obtainable is from 28 
to 25 shillings a hundredweight. Peppers of all 
kinds have been notably successful here, partic- 
ularly in low-lying ground, the vines twining over 
cotton or jak trees most luxuriantly and covered 
with clustering fruit. AsIam certain the raising 
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of the cubeb or Java pepper could be developed 
into a most remunerative industry here both for 
Europeans and natives. Some authentic information 
as to the cultivation and harvesting would much 
oblige OLD MATALEAN. 

[We have applied to correspondents in Java for 
some information.—Ep.| 


MODE OF INCREASING THE GROWTH 
OF ARROWROOT. 

Earmer’s Oottage, Bandaragama, Nov. 22nd, 1887. 

Sir,—I hope the following observation of my ar- 
rowroot plantation may interest, if not be useful, to 
your numerous readers, as I have seen the tubers 
grown here in this district are very small. The flowers 
being cut off as they appeared on the plants, the 
number of tubers produced was much greater than 
where the blossoms remained untouched. When they 
are about six months old the stem and the leaves of 
the plants which had not borne flowers were strong 
and green, the other yellow and in a state of decay, 
The plants which had been stripped of flowers pro- 
duced (on the same space of ground) about three 
times the weight of large tubers, very few small 
ones being found. Those on which flowers had been 
left produced but a small number of middling sized 
tubers with a great number of small ones.—Your 
obedient servant, J. A. JNO. RODRIGO, 

Agricultural Instructor. 


METHODS OF DESTROYING ANTS. 
Bandaragama, 24th Nov. 1887. 

Srz,—I recommend to your numerous readers the 
following methods which I quote from an agricul- 
tural magazine) of destroying ants:—‘‘ Oatmeal 1 lb., 
coarse sugar 3lb., to be well mixed together; to this 
add 2 oz. of finely ground pepper. Lay the mixture 
upon white earthenware where the ants resort, and 
cover it over to be kept dry.” 

Another Method.—Toast the inner side of the skin 
of a piece of bacon till it becomes crisp. Lay it on 
the ground in such a manner taking care to prevent 
its getting wet), that the ants may “step in,” which 
they will do, and fasten themselves to it; lift it up 
quickly and immerse it in water.—Yours faithfully 
J. A. JNO. RODRIGO, A.T. 


CincHona In JAvA.—In Java the area planted with 
Cinchona on private account is estimated at 21,000 


acres, and the number of trees at 3,000,000, of ; 


which about 1,400,000 are of C. succirubra. The 
estimated crop of the year is about 1,433,250 lb. 
The average proportion of sulphate extracted from 
the bark is estimated at about 3 per cent.—Indian 
Agriculturist. ; 

Cueansinec or CHAmoIs LEATHER.—Ohamois leather, 
80 much used in the laboratory and experimental 
rooms, may be cleaned by rubbing into it plenty of 
soit soap, and then laying it for two hours in a 
weak solution of soda and warm water. At the end 
of this time rub it until it is quite clean, rinsing it 
in clean warm water, in which soda and yellow soap 
have been dissolved. It should then be wrung dry 
in # rough towel, pulled, and brushed. This process 
makes the leather soft and pliable.—Jndiarubber and 
Guttapercha Jourual. 

Tra Curturz AND MANvuFACTURE constitute, 
as Mr. Armstrong haz shown in his latest and 
not least valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject, an art that demands large scientific 
knowledge. Even the pruning of the tea bush, 
£0 a8 to secure the largest possible quantity of 
leaf in the best possible condition, requires an 
amount of experience and observation, reflection 
and watchful personal attention, such as go far 
beyond the requirements of the fruit-yielding coffee 
bush. The amount and the variety of machinery 
required for the manufacture of tea and the deli- 
cacy of the process of withering, fermenting and 
roasting, the latter by fire heat properly regulated, 


demand that the superintendent of a tea estate 
should combine the training of the engineer with 
the knowledge of the chemist. And, as in our 
island, so close to the equator and so distinguished 
for warm moisture, the tea bush flushes practically all 
the year round, unremitting labour and attention 
are necessary, instead of the alternations of hard 
work and comparative leisure which coffee planters 
were accustomed to and the long winter holi- 
day which tea planters in India enjoy. On all 
estates of any size, of course, more than one 
European is employed in addition to trained natives, 
so that division of labour, field and factory, is 
possible, and one of the superintendents at a time 
may occasionally be able to be absent so as to 
visit other estates or even Colombo, But clearly 
the position of a tea estate superintendent is one 
which requires good natural abilities, acquired 
knowledge and experience, and a physical consti- 
tution able to endure hard and constant work, 
exposed to the elements in the fieid or to the 
heated atmosphere of the factory. A good con- 
stitution, physically and mentally, come, as Dog- 
berry said reading and writing came, by nature. 
But to gentlemen of intellect, reflection and large 
experience like Mr. Armstrong, young tea planters 
and indeed all connected with the enterprize are 
deeply indebted for the statement of results and 
principles such ag are contained in the able paper 
we print on page 436. 

TEA IN JAPAN.—From the British Consular Trade Re- 
port for Hyogo and Osaka for 1886 we extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

In the export of tea the returns again show that a 
considerable increase has taken place over that of 
the previous year. In 1886 the export reached 18,020,060 
lb., as against 16,538,858 lb., in 1885. The declared 
value of the year’s export is $2,649,072 (£441,512), as 
against $2,510,869 (£482,402) in 1885. Prices at the 
opening of the season, in May,were about $2 per picul 
higher than the rates paid at the commencement of the 
previous season. A gradual decline took place until 
early in August, when prices receded some $8 per picul 
from their highest point. During the last five months 
of the year, prices for common grades gradually ad- 
vanced, there having been asteady demand for this class 
of teas, to the comparative exclusion of the finer kinds. 
The average price paid for tea here last year, according 
to an estimate with which I have been favoured, was 
$193 per picul. The estimate of settlements of differ- 
ent priced teas, from which the above average price is 
deduced, is as follows :— 


Picul. 

5 to $11-50 tot 10; i 
(0) Q ae aoe at i 

G12 to PISBO coy ane. ay BOSS. 
$17 to®21'50 eee 46,251 
$22 to #2550 eee we 24,529 
$26 toB29'50 wae ee 15,681 
$30 t0 $3950 9. awe 4187 
$40 upwards cos 208 te» 46 


It will be seen from this that the tendency to lower- 
priced teas, remarked in previous years, still continues. 
About two-thirds of the quantity exported was in- 
yoiced to the United States and the other third to 
Canada. Some portion of the latter, however, wasdis- 
posed of in the United States. The export to the United 
Kingdom and the British Oolonies, apart’from Oanada, — 
is estimated at nomorethan 50,000 lb. A new and in- 
teresting feature in the carriage of tea last year from — 
this port to the North American Oontinent was the 
shipment of this article by sailing vessels to Port 
Moody, for transport thence to the Hastern cities of 5 
Canada and the United States, by Oanadian Pacific — 
Railway. Three such vessels took in part cargoes here — 
and proceeded to Yokohama to fill up; for four other 
‘uch vessels shipments were made by coasting steamers 
here, to be transhipped in Yokohama. Thetotal quant- 
ity of tea thus sent from this port which went to Port ~ 
Moody by sailing vessel, is, according to a revised estim= 
tae which I have obtained, put down'at 3,362,122" Ib... 
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ON PULVERIZING SOILS, AS A MEANS OF 
IMPROVING THEM. 


Farmer’s Cottage, Bandaragama, October 7th, 1887. 

The fertility of adhesive or sticky soils becomes 
greatly increased by exposing them to the action of 
“the atmospheric agents, by which means they become 
so much pulverized as to encourage the growth of the 
fibres of plants. The atmospheric agents promote 
the decomposition of any sour and acrid matter 
present in the soil, changing it into good wholesome 
plant food, rendering some of the dormant matter 
into an active form and making the soil loose and 
freefor the growth of seed. One cause of the 
unproductiveness of the adhesive soils is, that air 
cannot penetrate to the seeds of plants; preventing 
the germination of the former, and the future well 
being of the other. In such cases the roots of plants 
can receive no advantage from the carbonaceous 
matter which exists in the atmosphere from the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substances on 
the earth's surface, Another cause of unproductive- 
ness is that such soils cannot retain moisture, but 
are saturated upon the surface at one time and 
burnt as hard as a brick at another. In the former 
case the fibres of plants are generally rotted, whilst 
in the latter they are torn in pieces by the cracks in 
the ground, The moisture will neither sink freely 
nor rise freely, when the sun has evaporated the 
moisture on the surface. Again in such soils the 
full advantage of manure cannot be realized as it 
must be within the reach of the atmosphere, before 
those changes can be effected, by which alone it 
can become the nourishment of plants. Hence the 
importance of ploughing, ridging, and frequent digging, 
by which a larger portion of the soil is exposed to 
the atmosphere and rendered more friable and open 
in its texture. The more complete the division of 
the soil, the move easily will the roots penetrate through- 
out the land, and thereby the increased supplies of 
food are more easily made use of by the growing 
crop. The depth will depend upon the nature of 
the soil and subsoil: strong soils can scarcely be dug 
or ploughed too deep; nor, indeed, can any soil, unless 
the subsoil contains something noxious to vegetation. 
The more soil is stirred among crops of any description, 
the more fibres will plants produce, and this increase 
of strength to the plants will more than pay the 
labour. Believing pulverization to be of great import- 
ance for loosening the texture of strong soils, en- 
abling the fibres of plants to run in all directions in 
search of food, imbibing and imparting a sufficiency 
of moisture, without receiving it too much or retain- 
ing it too Jong, and also as tending to eradicate 
deleterious properties in the soil, I should wish to 
see if more generally adopted, and extended to the 
cultivation of many of our field crops.—J. A, GNo. 
Ropriao, A. I. 

————_.—______. 


TOBACCO OULTIVATION IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 

The following letter from Mr. H. Caine, Tobacco 
Ourer, to the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, 
Land Records and Agriculture, dated Madras, 14th 
September 1887, has been published by the Madras 
Government :— 

T have the honour to submit the following report 
on the prospects of tobacco in the Kurnool, Trichino- 
poly, Dindigul, Madura, and Goimbatore districts, 
visited by Mr. Benson and myself. 

I arrived at Dhone in the Kurnool district accord- 
ing to appointment, where 1 met Mr. Benson, Assistant 
Commissioner of Agriculture. From Dhone we travelled 
to Kurnool, inspecting the tobacco villages on our 
way. 

Vrom information received from the tobacco culti- 
vators in one of the villages named Rimallakst, it 
appears that the tobacco seed is sown down ia flat 
beds about the end of June, fourteen days after the 
first rain, the land having been ploughed four to five 
times beforehand. 

Manure.—Twenty cart-loads of cattle manure are 
then ir on the land and loft for the rain to 


moisten; when well rotted it is ploughed in. Sheep 
and goats are also penned on the land for two or three 
days on every 50 feet square of land throughout the 
year. The manure is previously collected in pits during 
the year, and when therains commence it is thrown on 
the land. When the soil has been well ploughed over, it 
is got ready for transplanting by having a sort of 
harrow with teeth placed conveniently apart drawn 
over the land to mark out the furrows where the 
seedlings have to be planted. The land is then left 
alone till the seedlings are big enough to bear 
transplanting. 

Seed-beds.—The seed-beds are prepared by being 
ploughed up and levelled; the soil for these beds is 
not raised as in Upper India, but made flat; tbe seed 
is sown broadcast in proportion to half sand to half 
seed, at the rate of 28 tolas of seed per acre. The 
beds are then watered by hand-sprinkling from chatties 
both morning and evening daily. The seed germinates 
in seven days and the seedlings are large enough to 
transplant in thirty to forty-five days. 

Lransplanting.—Transplanting is done throughout the 
day when cloudy, the evening preferred; the largest 
sized seedlings are preferable to the small ones, al- 
though both may be able to bear transplanting; seed- 
lings which have leaves 3 to 4 inches long are selected. 
When transplanted the plants are left pretty much 
to themselves; if after a fall of rain the surface 
cakes and hardens, a guntaka is run between the 
rows to break the top soil. About three weeks after 
trausplanting, the soil is worked round the plants 
with aniron instrument. The plants are planted 24’ x 
2)’ apart and are topped (i7.¢., flower-bud pulled off) 
when the plant is 2 feet high. 

Outturi.—The outturn per acre is said to be 600 to 
750 lb.—leaves large, 2 feet long by 5 inches broad. 
The tobacco is said to be ripe when brown spots 
appear on the leaf, and also when portions of the leaf 
crack when doubled up between the finger and 
thumb. Grass-hoppers and caterpillars do not appear 
to cause much damage. The most destractive pest 
seems to be a kind of worm which works up inside 
the stalk of the young plants (presumably the wire- 
worm). 

Curing.—When the tobacco plant is ripe, the stem 
is cut off close to the ground, gathered together in 
rows, and left exposed for threo days; after this 
period the plants are heaped up two plants high one 
on the top of the other. The most favourable weather 
for curing is said to be heavy dews at night with a 
hot sun during the day. The plants remain five days 
thus heaped up, when they are turned over and 
remain another five days. The plants are then re- 
moved under shelter, the stalks being still green, 
but the midribs dry. The size of the bulks (heaps) 
depends on the quantity of tobacco available; about 
10 feet high by 5 feet broad seems to be the usual 
size. The heaps are covered round the sides and 
top with rice straw and palmyra leaves, the top 
being weighted down as much as possible so as to 
press the tobacco. After four days the heaps are 
opened and the plants shaken and cooled, then heaped 
up again, and so on whenever the heaps get hot ; this 
continues for fifteen days. The tobacco is supposed 
to be properly fermented when the leaves turn red, 
which color appears the most desired, After fifteen 
days the leaves are stripped from the stalk and tied 
up with anything available, plantain leaves, &c. About 
ten leaves go to make one bundle. The leaves are 
then heaped up for one month, opening when hot 
and cooling till disposed of. The cultivators informed 
me that tobacco was grown once in four or five years 
on the same land, grain crops being grown in the 
meantime. 

Soi/.—The soil in this village is of a black clayed 
tenacious character, difficult to work properly, much 
too retentive of moisture to grow tobacco of a light 
quality. 

I was shown some tobacco of the former year’s 
crop which had been cured as above stated, but it was 
poor stuff, uneven in color, and no texture, toro, 
mouldy, and strenky, only suitable for the native 
market. I also saw some leat which had been shade- 
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cured by a Native; there was no difference in the 
color and appearance of the leaf; the latter had been 
valued ata higher rate than the former. 

In another village in the same district I inspected 
a field where no manure had been used. This soil 
was of a light red color; this might have grown 
good tobacco if proper care had been bestowed on 
the preparation of the land, but the work had been 
carelessly done, the land being full of weeds and 
unbroken lumps of soil. 

Seed-beds.—The seed-beds at this place had been 
sown dowa in the middle of July, the seed having 
been previously soaked for five days; this seed ger- 
minated in three days after sowing. The outturn es- 
timated to be about 500 lb. to the acre. The curing 
in this. village visited differs, but little from the pro- 
cess already explained, except that the plants are 
kept a few days longer exposed in the field after 
cutting. : 

Transplanting.--Some tobacco was being transplanted 
at the time of my visit; this was done by making 
a hole in the ground with the finger and pressing 
the root of the seedling (which should be put in 
straight) down with the thumb, thus damaging the 
tap-root; in this way so many plants die that trans- 
planting has to be done two or three times over. 

In another village visited the land was prepared 
in the same way, the soil being of the same black 
tenacious character, the amount of manure used being 
about 4 tons to the acre. The manuring depends on 
tké amount available. I think 10 tons per acre of 
old manure is about the maximum used. 

Curing.—The curing of the tobacco plant throughout 
the Kurnool district is much the same, the object 
being to obtain a red and dark brown color. 

Some samples of the former year’s crop were shown 
me here, but the leaf would be of little value for the 
European market owing to defective curing, the leaves 
being coarse, ribs thick, uneven in color, little gum 
and not fermented enough. I left written imstruc- 
tions at this village about curing in the shade. 

In another village named Gani in the same district, 
some of the soil was of a lighter character and more 

suitable for tobacco than any of the others which I 
had seen. Some of the black-cotton lands in this 
village had also been taken up for tobacco. The lands 
here are ploughed up during the mango showers in 
April and harrowed over, the collected manure being 
placed in heaps about the field. As soon as the soil 
is in a condition to work, a small plough is used to 
work in the manure; sheep and goats are also penned 
on the land. ‘The growing crop is treated in the 
same Way as in Ramallakot, the flower-bud being 
pinched off when the plant is 2 feet high to ensure 
large heavy leaves. There is a slight difference in 
the method of curing pursued here. 

Curing.—The ripe plants when cut are left one night 
on the ground; the next day they are hung upon 
poles with rope till the midrib is dry; the rest of 
the process is the same, The outturn per acre is 
said to be 600 to 780 lb., seven to ten leaves being 
left on each plant; ten plants average 1 lb. in weight. 
I saw some samples of the former year’s crop; the 
leaves were much the same as the others which I 
had seen; the texture was good, leaves large and 
well grown, fairly gummy, color uneven, pale red, 
burnt badly. 

The conclusion, which I have been able to come to 
(considering that I was unable to seo any tobacco 
growing or curing) in the Kurnool district, is that I 
do not think cigar tobacco of quality can be grown 
in the way the leaf is treated by the Natives. Only 
cow manure should be used; sheep and goat drop- 
pings form a manure too strong for tobacco and would 
probably injure the flavor. The plants are also topped 
(7. @., flower-bud nipped off) when too small, a much 
finer leaf and smaller ribs would be obtained if the 
plants were permitted to attain 3 feet in height 
before topping, leaving twelve to fourteen leaves on 
each plant. The outturn per acre would be lessened 
in weight, but the finer smaller leaves produced 
would more than compensate for this decrease by 
commanding a higher value as a cigar tobacco, 


| tobacco, very like “ American 


A leaf thus grown and properly shade-cured would 
turn out a much better and finer cigar-wrapper of 
country tobacco than that which is at present used. 
The object of the cultivators in topping so low dowa 
is to grow heavy-leafed tobacco, which suits the 
Native market and brings them in a heavier outturn 
per acre. The distance the plants are grown apart 
would much depend on the richness of the soil; in 
rich lands the plants might be growa 2 feet x 2 
feet apart; in ordinary land 24 x 3 feet would 
probably be the most suitable. 

Curing.—The Native method of sun-curing, as far 
as I could judge from the samples received, is defective 
jn many ways. The curiag by sun is much too rapid 
to obtain the clear brown color required for cigar- 
wrappers; there is also too much manipulation of 
the leaves when in a half-cured state; the leaves get _ 
doubled and become bruised and streaky and remain 
thus discolored; a good deal of dust accumulates on 
the leaves. A pale reddish color is the result, which 
color becomes darker through fermentation. The 
Native method of fermenting the leaves when in bulk 
can also be much improved; some of the leaves get 
more fermented than others owing to want of care 
showed in cooling and bulking; the leaves are rebulked 
into another heap indiscriminately without paying 
attention to the outside plants of the first bulk, which 
should form the inside of the second bulk, and vice 
versd. 

We left the Kurnool district on the 2nd September 
and arrived at Madras on the 8rd; left Madras on 
the 5th and arrivei at Trichinopoly on the 6th, where 
Mr. Beason and I visited several Native cigar-makers. 

The method pursued by these different makers is 
identical as regards the making up of the cigar. In 
one or two places the Sumatra leaf (erroneously called 
Java) was used as an outside wrapper on account of 
the fineness of its leaf, color, and covering qualities. 
One of the largest makers used no Sumatra at all, 
the cigars being made up with country tobacco steeped 
the night before in jaggery water. The cigars are 
all hand-made, but mostly too tightly made. 

All the Indian (country) leaf which I saw in the 
godowns of these makers was of a very large-leafed 
seed-leaf ’” formerly 
used in Europe for cigar-wrappers. The ribs, how- 
ever, are so thick and large that the wrapp=rs here 
are sometimes cut from between the ribs; two pieces 
of leaf thus cut are joined together and rolled round 
ove cigar; the jin is, however, easily detected. — 

The tubacco used in the manufacture of these cigars 
is too new and rank; the idea appears to be to make 
up cigars of one-year-old tobacco, and then keep them, 
instead of keeping the leaf tobacco two years or s0 
and then manufacturing cigars. What is really wanted 
is a medium-sized leaf of finer texture and of a better 
color, and this can be obtained ia the way I have 
suggested by letting the plants grow higher and by 
properly conducted shade-curing and judicious ferment- 
ation. 

I have to remark that there is also a great deal of 
waste amongst the Native cigar-makers in the way the 
cigars are made up. The cigars being hand-made, 
nothing but long strips of leaf can be used up, the 
smaller pieces—an inch long or so, quite capable of 
being made into cigars—are thrown aside with odds 
and ends of Sumatra and sold locally for a mere 
nothing. In the use of wooden cigar moulds all these 
bits could be used without deteriorating the value of 
a cigar. The cigars in several cases were badly made, 
burning too rapidly inside, while the outside wrapper 
would not burn at all, owing, in most cases, to two 
wrappers being used for the cigar instead of only one. — 
A specially made knife would be of great advantage 
in cutting wrappers, instead of using scissors, which 
go clipping round a leaf instead of making one clean 
straight cut: In some cases scissors may be used, in 
a large thick-ribbed leat for instance, when only the 
finer outer edge is used for a wrapper; but these 
coarse leaves should not be used for wrappers. With 
the Sumatra leaf a knife should certainly be used. 

One man is. supposed to roll 300 cigars medium- 
sized daily, With the aid of moulds a European 
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workman can roll 400 to 500 medium-sized cigars 
daily. Sumatra leaf costs the makers from 3 rupees 
to 4 rupees per lb. landed here. A pound of this 
leaf covers 500 cigars. A pound of country sorted 
wrapper will cover 400 cigars of same size. The tobacco 
used in the manufacture of cigars in 'Trichinopoly 
comes from the Dindigul and Coimbatore districts. 

Leaving Trichinopoly on the 9th instant, we arrived 
at Dindigul on the same day. 

Lrrigation system.—Received following information 
from tobacco cultivators: The land is ploughed in 
August after the first rains have set in; ploughed 
seven times during the month, The lands are mauured 
with cowdung 10 tons to the acre; sheep and goats 
are penned on the land: 1,000 sheep an acre for 
two or three days. The seed-beds are made flat, small 
bunds on all sides to retain the water; soil properly 
prepared, the seed is sown broadcast; transplanted 
when seedlings 6 inches high. In rainy weather, 
transplant all through the day. Seedlings are planted 
out 24 feet x 2% feet. Irrigated every other day 
for two months. The flower-bud appears in sixty to 
seventy days and watered for fifteen days afterwards. 
The plants ripen in seventy-five days from time of 
planting. The curing is on the same plan as that 
pursued in Gani village in the Kurnool district. 
_ Brackish water preferred for irrigation owing to the 
salt in it. DLand appears to grow good crops of tobacco, 
the outturn being 750 lb. per acre. The soil [ saw 
was of an ash color; the best land I was told was 
of a red color. There was some of this 15 miles 
from Dindigul, which, owing to time being limited, 
I was unable to see. 

I went over Mr. Heimpel’s cigar factory; same 
manner of making up cigars as pursued by the Trichi- 
nopoly makers, although everything much cleaner. Mr. 
Heimpel also used Sumatra wrappers on his superior 
cheroots. 

We arrived at Madura on 10th instant and visited 
the farm there, the soil of which is, however, too 
sandy and light for tobacco. Some samples seen there 
showed a nice medium-sized leaf of good texture, 
quality and burning capability very inferior. Left the 
Superintendent some seed and written instructions 
as to curing. 

From Madura we went to the Coimbatore district; 
the soil, from the little I could see, would suit fine 
quality tobacco very well; soil red in color and easily 
worked up, Sample of tobacco seen at Uttaktli was 
very poor; of little value, rouod leafed, thick 
ribbed and not much gum. 

Some samples of tobacco received from Kistna 
are the best I have seen here: leaf medium size, 
veins and ribs fine, texture very good; with proper 
shade-curing should turn out a first-class tobacco for 
cigar-wrappers. 

Mr. Benson and I arrived 
instant. 

I should suggest that some arrangement may be 
made before I come down in August 1888, so that 
some suitable place may be selected for teaching the 
Natives shade-curing, which I am perfectly certain 
would greatly improve the country tobacco, 


—_——_———————. 


Tae Cortryation or Coca.—A merchant in- 
quires :—‘* Can you tell me where we can put our 
hand on an account of any experiments tried in 
Ceylon with the cultivation of coca. We have 
looked through the 7Zvopical Agriculturist, but haye 
not come across what we want—namely its cultiva- 
tion in Ceylon.’’ [In the annual reports of the 
Director of the Peradeniya Gardens embodied in the 
Tropical Agriculturist, reference will be found to 
coon, but we are not aware that outside of Pera- 
deniya any experiment in coca cultivation has 
tekon place, of any extent. We shall be glad to 
learn if there has.—Ep. 7’, 4.) 

Bonrmese Forest Propvers.—The most  interest- 
ing of these products, which came before the 
Chemical Examiner in Burma last year, was the 
woodof Artocarpus integriyolia which yields a fast 
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yellow dye much used by the natives. It may be 
extracted by boiling the wood with water, but more 
conveniently with alcohol. As thus prepared it is a 
resin resembling the colouring matter of turmeric. 
The leaf of the teak tree when crushed yields a red 
dye which dissolves in alkalies, forming a blue or 
violet solution. It is a mixture of two or more 
substances. The colour is principally due to a 
crimson body which may be separated from the others 
by ether, which dissolves it. 1t forms insoluble com- 
pounds with lead and baryta, The nim tree, used ag 
a febrifuge in India, yields a resin which appears to 
be the active principle. The examination of it is not 
finished.—M. Mail. 

Pappy Buicur 1N JArrNA.—I am informed that the 
paddy plants in most of the villages of Jaffoa are 
this year also, as in last year, affected by a disease 
called in Tamil the “kurukutti, ” literally meaning 
the destroyer of tender shoots. ‘This is, of course, a 
destruction caused by certain insects in a certain 
stage of the plant, when there is not a sufficient 
supply of water. If there is water enough, the 
insect cannot approach the plants, Last year when 
I was in Jaffna, I had examined a paddy plant so 
affected, and found some insects living at the bottom 
as in a white-washed house. These metamorphic 
insects lay eggs, and in their larval state seem to 
feed on the tender shoots, and in their normal state 
become flies. They leave a limy secretion which 
binds up the stalks together, giving the stalk the 
appearance of a white-washed stick. The best remedy 
for this would be to allow a sufficient quantity of 
water into the field, so as to cover the plants to 
three-fourths of their height, so that these depradators 
may be washed away and drowned and fresh shoots 
come up. But what is poor Jaffna to do which is 
dependent solely on heaven’s refreshing showers ?— 
A. SWAMYNATHAPILLY, Agriculturist. 

SuGAr AND Manores.—Au_ interesting contribution 
to the discussion of agricultural topics was recently 
laid before the Barbados Legislature in the second 
annual report of the results obtained on the experi- 
mental field at Dodd’s Reformatory, by Mr. J. B. 
Harrison, the Barbados Professor of Ohemistry, and 
Mr. J. Bovill, the Superintendent of the Keformatory. 
The object of these experiments was to ascertain: 
1. The effect of the various manurial constituents 
when applied to the ordinary Bourbon variety of the 
sugar cane upon the soil and under the climatic 
conditions existing during the year at Dodds. 2. To 
ascertain ths value of the new varieties of sugar cane, 
selected by, and forwarded under the directions of 
Mr. Morris from Jamaica, and to compare them 
with the varieties at present cultivated in Barbados; 
and 3. To continue the investigation into the com- 
position of the rainfall which was commenced in 
1885. The excellent work which is being carried out 
on the experimental farm is very apparent from the 
series of careful analyses and the various suggestions 
which ure to be found in the pages of the report. 
The report commences with an analysis of the rainfall 
for the period under investigation—December, 1885, 
to April, 1887—-which amounted to 85°88 inches, 
The highest rainfall occurred on August 16, 1856, 
and amounted to 9°14 inches; the lowest in April, 
and was ‘05 inch. It is somewhat interesting to 
note that careful experiment has led Mfessrs. Harrison 
and Bovyill to the conclusion that the Bourbon variety 
of the cane now generally cultivated is the one best 
suited to the condition of the soil and climate, and 
that “with the exception of the Mauritius cane, the 


varieties selected by Mr. Morris do not exhibit, 
under preseut conditions of cultivation, any  well- 
marked characteristics to recommend them to the 
planters.’ The experimentalists find it difficult to 
reconcile thea results obtained by them and those 
obtained by Mr. Morris. They can only suggest 


that the discrepancy may arise either from the un- 
favourable climatic conditions existing during 1885 
and the early part of 1886, or to the change ia soil, 
climate, and culture, or that the varieties are unsuited 
for the climate and soil of Dodds,—Cwonies and Latin 
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THE BEST TEA,—THE FINEST THE 
WORLD PRODUCES, 


forms the subject of a Circular by Cooper, Cooper 
& Co. of London, from which we quote as follows :— 

It is a natural and landable aim of every house- 
keeper to get the best of everything for her money— 
the nicest dresses and the prettiest bonnets—but for 
the male portion of her household the “ Edible and 
Potable” are of primarily daily importance. The 
juiciest joint from the butcher—the milk most 
heavily laden with cream from the dairy—the ripest 
fruit from the stall, and the newest laid eggs from 
the farm—these are, one and all, desired to sustain 
the inner man and fit him for his duties, but of 
not less importance is the cup that aids his di- 
gestion and clears his mind from the fatigues of 
the day and recruits exhausted and worn out nature 
at eventide. 

Now, though tea is perhaps of more general con- 
sumption in every household than any other one article, 
it is a singular fact that it is bought with greater 
carelessness and want of thought than any other thing 
which we consume. 

A Poet remarks of one of his unregardful characters 


that 


“ A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him.” 


Simply that and nothing more. So it would seem to 
many that a cup of teais simply a cup of tea, simply 
that and nothing more. Unfortunately a cup of tea 
is frequently a great deal less, and often something 
more. A great deal less in that itis largely composed 
of withered and spent leaves that no more represent 
tea than a sucked orange represents the fruit of the 
orange tree, and something more, in that much common 
tea is largely made up with filth and dirt ‘‘ that never 
budded into vernal bloom ”’—to add to its weight. 
Now Cooper Cooper & Oo. have devoted their lives and 
energies to put it in the power and reach of every 
householder in the United Kingdom to procure both 
good and genuine tea of the highest character—and 
at prices showing only a bare commission on the 
prices paid in India, Ceylon and China for the tea 
they sell. 

How many of us turn with loathing from the tea 
presented to us in many places of public entertain- 
ment, and even at hotels of respectability, and 
sometimes, alas! even at the table of our friend or 
neighbour we are compelled to mutter ‘‘Faugh, it 
is abominable.” 

How different when asked to partake of a dish 
of REAL TEA made from choice Indian, Ceylon or 
China leaves, redolent with rich bouquet and spring 
freshness | 

Tt is a well-known saying of epicures ‘“ The 
best is good enough for me.” Now the best 
growths of tea from India, Ceylon and China 
are only just good enough for Cooper Cooper 
& Co. to sell. The best grown and sent from 
these countries Cooper Cooper & Oo. do sell at 3s 
a pound, 

Cooper Oooper & Oo. also sell choice teas at 2s 6d 
and at 2s a pound, and these teas are economically 
cheaper than any teas sold at lower prices. They are 
cheaper because they have got more in them, more 
real tea extract from a given quantity than can be 
got out of lower priced teas. 

In the Indian gold mines we hear that certain ores 
give 80 many ounces of pure gold to the ton—some, 
two or three ounces: some, especially rich, eigkt to 
ten ounces to the ton; but no one would contend 
that the richer ores are dearer because they would 
fetch twice the price per ton, for it is the gold that 
is of value, the refuse is valueless. So with tea. Ono 
pound of the fine tea sold by Oooper Cooper & Oo. 
will yield more real tea extract than twice the quantity 
of inferior tea, and not only twice the quantity but 
twice the quality—vrefined gold not mixed metal. 

Try it for yourselves! Become your own analyst: 
put it into the crucible, viz., the teapot, and you will 
find the proof of the tea is in the drinking, 


Nevertheless, Cooper Oooper & Co. are simply the 
servants of the public. They have been asked thousands 
and thousands of times to supply tea at a lower price 
than they have formerly done—in fact, they have re- 
ceived a Mandate—not from a small constituency, but 
from the people of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
“ gallant little Wales,” to supply tea ata lower quota- 
tion and to supply it genuine and honest, not mixed 
with rubbish or attenuated by previous infusion, and 
this Cooper Oooper & Oo. have now done, and have 
added to their list, black teas at Is 8d and ls 6d and 
1s 4d a pound. These are all perfectly genuine teas, 
pure and fit to drink, analyzed by Cooper Cooper & Oo., 
and selected from the robust productions of India, Ceylon 
and Ohina, and there is no tea sold in the United 
Kingdom of equal value. 

An additional slip states :— 

There is no tea of equal value offered for sale in 
this Kingdom, as the robust and intermingled Indian, 
Oeylon and Ohina teas, now selling by Cooper Cooper 
& Oo,, at Is 4d, 1s 6d and 1s 8d a lb. They are 
as strong as a cart-horse. 

The teas at 2s, 2s 6d and 3s a lb. are economically 
cheaper—they have more stamina in them. 

From a pamphlet by the firm we quote as 
follows :— 


- 


OEYLON TAs, 


The increased production of Ceylon Teas, and the — 
excellence of a great portion of the Teas grown in 
that Island, have induced Cooper Oooper & Oo. to 
offer selections of the best specimens, which they are 
now sélling at the following prices :— 


17 Oeylon Pekoe Souchong at 2s a lb. 
18 Oeylon Pekve at 28 6d a lb, 
19 Oeylon Orange Pekoe at3s a lb. 


Cooper Cooper & Oo. being simply dealers, and un- 
der no obligation to further the interests of any 
particular gardens, give their customers the benefit 
of their technical knowledge of the article. Being 
specialists in Tea, they select only the choicest sorts. 

Tea growing in Oeylon is quite a new industry, but 
this Island seems well adapted to the development 
of the Tea plant, and Oooper Oooper & Oo. Jook for- 
ward to a considerable increase in the production. 


How To Brew THA. 


Cooper Oooper & Co. wish to state that, to brew Tea 
properly the water should be poured on the moment it 
boils, or it becomes hard, and fails to draw out either 
the colour or the strength and entirely destroys 
that fine aroma or bouquet which is so characteristic 
of choice and rare Teas; at the same time it is most 
important that it should boil thoroughly (simmering 
won’t do), or it quite spoils the Tea, 

Tea should be brewed either in China, earthenware, 
or silver pots, in no case in metal, pewter, or German 
silver ones as these impart a metallic favour which 
detracts pence a pound from the quality even should 
they have been in use for years. Oarbonate of soda 
spoils Tea—it destroys the briskness and pungency in 
which (in a great measure) consist the value and 
quality. Tea should be brewed ten minutes, and all 
the water poured on at once. 


How to Keep TEA. 


It is most important that Tea should be kept in a 
dry place, well covered up, and not stored near coffee, 
spices, oranges, or any kind of fruit. Fine Tea so 
readily absorbs any flavour with whick it may come in 
contact, that the necessity of keeping it apart from 
other articles of consumption will be at once apparent. 


(RS 


| THE MERCHANDISE MARKETS ACT, 1887. 


The Produce Markets’ Review, after quoting the 
main provisions of this stringent Act, remarks :— 

The above extracts will show traders how import- 
ant the new Act is in extending the scope of the 
old law dealing with adulteration, to the offence of 
misrepresentation of goods, which now, as it will be 
seen, subjects the perpetrator to most severe punish- 
ment. So drastica law cannot fail to have widespread 
consequences, and, as it apparently is within the 
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power of any one to put it into motion, there will 

robably be ample use made of it, The analysts also, 
By combining prosecutions under the new Act with 
the prosecutions hitherto brought for adulteration, 
could probably bring a good many, who have hitherto 
escaped witbin the limits of the law. 


it certainly behoves traders carefully to look through 
their stocks and quotations, and to guard themselves 
from consciously offending. To accurately define and 
describe the thousand and one articles sold by a 
modern storekeeper would pass the wit of man, but 
still direct misrepresentation is another matter. In 
the Grocery trade one of the subjects that will attract 
the attention of wholesale Dealers is the so-called 
“ French Coffee.” In a case when this substance had 
nothing to do with France, and consisted mainly of 
chicory roasted in England, and flavoured with a 
little Coffee, is it likely that the Ooffee Planters’ 
Association would allow such an abuse to continue 
with such a stringent law at their back? And who 
would they be likely to attack—the small Grocer or 
the wholesale packer? Of course, all so-called “French 
Coffee” is not like the extreme case imagined ; but, 
though it is often good and cheap enough, it is cer- 
tainly not ‘‘French,” because it is not imported from 
France, That extent of misdescription seemsto con- 
stitute a crime in the eye of the new law. Nor, again 
-can a substance be Coffee if it contains more than half 
its weight of Chicory and other substances. The packers 
of Cocoa, Mustard, and the like, will also have to 
carefully look through their labels and descrip- 
tions in the light of the new Act, and drapers may, 
perhaps, do well to measure a few reels of their cotton. 
It is satisfactory that this new enactment should go to 
the fountain-head, and, if an attack is to be made or 
packed goods retailed in the state in which they are 
supplied, that the wholesale manufacturer will be liable 
as well as the retailer. This, however, would not so 
entirely apply to goods sold in bulk, and the retailers 
will have to protect themselves in cases such as those 
in which pepper husks, or qualities of pepper containing 
an undue proportion of busks, are sold to them as 
pepper. Possibly, however, the description of such 
goods as “pepper’’ on the invoice would enable the 
retailer to proceed against the wholesale dealer, and 
there certainly appears to be an opening for actions of 
the sort if ground “pepper” is openly offered for sale 
at 1d, 14d or even 2d per lb. below the cost of the whole 
corns. inthe same way, the sale of arrowroot under 
the name of Bermuda, when mixed with the much 
cheaper Natal and other kinds; and similar mis- 
descriptions with other goods, would have to be guarded 
against. In respect to this Acta protest was made 
and seconded at Wednesday’s Spice sales against 
further parcels of so-called Penang White Pepper, which 
are known to be admixed with stones or clay pellets 
made to imitate pepper, being catalogued and offered 
in public sale as‘‘Penang White Pepper.” In this 
case the so-called pepper was offered “ with all faults,” 
but the trade held that this did not meet the case, and 
that the commodity should be described as “ pepper 
mixed with clay pellets.’ Turning to another trade, 
the port wine shippers may if they please interfere 
with Tarragona being sold as “Port”; and many 
similar observations might be made about wines and 
spirits. The object of these remarks, however, is only 
to draw general attention to this matter, for the Act 
is one that is really drawn in the interest of traders, 
and will be very beneficial to them in the Jong run. 
This new law suggests another point, and that is that 
it would be very advantageous if such laws were enforced 
by people acting with full knowledge, and at the 
same time with proper consideration for those who, 
from ignorance or other circumstances, may be unac- 
qnainted with the requirements laid upon them. 
Por instance, the Grocer’s Company might revive the 
dormant powers—which should never have been allowed 
to lapse—in return for which it enjoys its revenues, 
and bevome a living body again (like the Fishmon- 
gers’ Company has done), by preventing the debasement 
of the trade from which it springs. The ‘ endow- 
ment of research,” which it offers, may be an excellent 
thipg, but the Grocers’ Company was chartered for 


the prevention ofadulteration and of similar offences, 
and if its long-disused powers are insufficient, the 
Legislature would readily strengthen the hands of a 
trade guild which desired to exercise its functions, 
especially if it again came into touch with the branch 
of commerce it is supposed to represent, 
6 
PLANTING IN DELI. 


Translated for the Straits Times.) 

In the Netherlands India budget for the next finan- 
cial year, there is not a single vote regarding the 
despatch of a mission to India to devise measures 
for furthering coolie emigration from thence to Deli. 
Nothing is known as to whether the idea has been 
lost sight of, or has been dropped owing to its 
becoming inexpedient to bring the matter forwards 
for the present. 

The state of the coolies in Deli still falls short of the 
mark. The Netherlands India Government are 80 alive 
to this that they have instructed the local authorities 
to make enquiries on the subject, and report on what 
amendments may be made in the coolie ordinance. 
The Government seem also to wish to fix a minimum 
coolie wage amonth, The Courant objects toa minimum 
monthly rate of wages being fixed by law, on the ground 
that it would encourage idleness among the coolies. 
On almost all estates there, the minimum monthly rate 
of pay amounting to 47, is looked upon as high enough 
for fellows who do not care to increase their income 
by task work, On behalf of Government, raising this 
minimum to 16 guilders has been suggested with scant 
chance of its meeting with general acceptance with 
the planting community. The planters do not want 
any more tinkering at the present ordinance, It has 
shortcomings like other pieces of human work- 
mansbip, but it meets all reasonable requirements 
on the part of employers and labourers, The only 
complaint against the ordinance is that it is not 
strictly put in force. The ordinance does seem how- 
ever to require some revision in the direction of 
furthering the interests of the coolies. They in fact 
stand in need of better provision for medical attend- 
ance and fairer treatment generally as regards housing, 
rationing, and accommodation. 

The accepted economic dogma that supply and demand 
regulate prices, does not hold good in Deli. There 
the system of tendering for tobacco takes effect in 
the direction of fixing the value of that article, with- 
out much regard for that elementary principle of 
political economy. ‘The most influence too on this 
head is exercised by excessive purchasing competition 
on the part of Dutch and foreign firms, who have 
large capital at their command. The consequence is 
that wholesale dealers do not find their profits at 
all commensurate with the risks run. Instances even 
are known of prices paid which can only be the out- 
come of determination to cut out competitors at all 
costs. The planters meanwhile take advantage of 
this keen competition to realise enormous profits. 
So sure were they of remunerative returns that 
slovenly packing became common. With such a 
spur to exertion, no wonder that tobacco 'growing 
spreads apace. The resulting crop aggregate 
140,000 bales in 1886, being 15,000 more than in the 
previous year. The increasipg area put under the 
eaf, will beyond doubt tend to render the supply 
greater than the demand. At the close of last year, 
for example, second hand dealers had larger quantities 
of it in stock than ever before. The outlook is the 
gloomier from the prospect of British North Borneo 
soon entering the field with a heavy yield of tobacco, 
now that the pioneer consignment of leaf from that 
quarter to Amsterdam has proved to be of highly 
superior quality. Should this forecast hold good, over- 
production will become an important factor in the 
market. To cigar makers the yital point lies not so 
much in quantity as in quality. The average tebacco 
in the market from Deli and Lankat of late seems, 
so says a German trade journal, to show a steady 
falling off. In these two districts the exhaustion 
and wasting of the soil haye begun to tell in the 
direction of the deterioration of the product unless 
manure be more freely resorted to. 
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COFFEE, SUGAR, CINCHONA, IN MANILA: 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The Comercio calls attention to the steady fall 
in the imports into Manila, compared with last year 
as evidenced by the unfailing test of the customs re- 
turns. They point unmistakably to the unpleasant 
fact that from January to September last, the de- 
crease aggregated no less an amount than 387,000. 
It is only one phase of the crisis which the Philippines 
are passing through. Any change for the better de- 
pends upon the speedy discovery of a remedy. 

Another matter of great moment to the Philippine 
mercantile.community is the critical state of the sugar 
trade. The sugar produced in the islands turns out 
to be of such superior quality, that it is believed 
locally to be the only one that can withstand com- 
petition with the beet root article. In spite of this 
advantage, the low price. ruling is proving ruinous to 
the unfortunate growers. Their main difsculty lies in 
the impossibility of materially curtailing the cost of 
production. 

Another produce article, coffee, shows no sign of 
falling off in value. On tbe 24th October, the price 
at Manila reached $40 per picul. The coming crop 
promises to be so much more abundant than that for 
the present year, that contracts for delivery in Janu- 
ary next have been concluded at the rate of §25 to 30 
per picul. This hopeful prospect brings prominently 
into notice a piece of official folly. Some years ago 
the then Governor General proved wiser than the 
ordinary run of individuals there, who happen to be 
clothed with a little brief authority in that high 
position. He ordered the provincial authorities wher- 
ever circumstances favoured to direct the natives under 
their control to set to work planting coffee. This was 
done far and wide. But the Governor-General’s de- 
parture proved fatal to the success of the scheme. 
When his eye was no longer upon the provincial 
authorities, the newly laid out coffee plantations were 
neglected. Their wreck and ruin soon followed. The 
far seeing policy which startec them has only now re- 
ceived adequate recognition. Had these plantations 
been now in existence, they would be in bearing by this 
time, and would have become a productive source of 
revenue. 

Though the mountain ranges offer facilities for the 
cultivation of ciuchona, that branch of planting enter- 
prise is ignored in the Philippines. Itis indeed sur- 
prising that considering the increasing consumption of 
quinine throughout the world, its cultivation in those 
islands has never been taken in hand. The main diffi- 


culty in the way of plantation enterprise lies in the— 


obstructiveness of the land regulations. The Home 
Government shows signs of amending them, but its 
good intentions have so far borne no fruit, . 
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TROPICAL PRODUCE TRADH REPORT. © 


42 Cannon Street, EH. O., Nov. 3rd. 

ANNATTO.—Twenty-four baskets good bright fresh 
Para roll are offering at 13 6d per lb. Half-cwt 
bright powder from Java was bought in today at 1s 6d 
per lb nominally. Nine bags fairly bright Ceylon seed 
sold at 3d perlb. The article shows no alteration. 

Croton Srep.—Our market is burdened with a stock 
far above its assimilating power, and at today’s auc- 
tions the already very low rates experienced a further 
heavy decline, 12s per cwt. being accepted for fair 
pale seed, and 9s for dull mixed. Dark seed is held 
at 8s per cwt., but found no buyer even at that 
figure. 

Overbs.—At Amsterdam a parcel of 17 bales bold 
berries of mixed colour was offered for sale by tender 
last week. Six bales sold at a price which has not 
been made public, but is stated to have been under 
25/ per cwt. On our market the article remains ex- 
tremely scarce. Two bags grey and brown mixed 
berries, rather stalky, were bought in at 251 per cwt. 

Kora Nurs fetched good prices, 84d per |b for good 
new Jamaica, 84d to 93d. per lb tor small bright 
Grenada. 

Oits (EssENTIAL).—Cinnamon oil has been shipped 
from Ceylon during the scason 1886-7 to the extent 
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of 62,668 oz, the smallest shipments since 1880. Last 
season the exports were 139,094 oz and in 1884-5 
117,023 oz. Good oil may be had at 1s 6d peroz Cin- 
namon leaf dull at 13d per oz. ‘The total exports of 
citronella oil from Oeylon during the season which 
closed on October 1st have been 8,371,426 oz, against 
6,461,278 0z in 1885-6, 5,721,112 oz in 1884-5, and only 
1,760,677 oz in 1880-1. The article remains neglected 
at Zd to 15-16 for native brands. Cloves 6s 8d to 6s 6d 
per lb. For oil of eubebs higher prices rule, owing to 
the increased value of the drug. Lemongrass quiet, at; 
1gd to 2d per oz. Oil of limes sold at 2s 3d per |b; 
more is obtainable at that price. Fisher’s Patchowly 
oil bought in at 8s 3d per oz nominally, 

PaTcHOULY LEAvES.—A shipment of 58 bales has just 
been received, and was offered at the auctions today. 
Although the article isso scarce no bids were made, 
and the whole was bought in; good-flavoured brown 
leaves, sifted and without stalk, at 1s to 1s 1d per lb; 
stalky, partly damaged, at 9d per lb; one case dull brown 
leaves, rather damp, sold at 93d per lb. 

Wax (Bees’) steady and in fair demand. Jamaica: 
Good orange, 5/12s 6d; red, 5/ 7864; chocolute and 
brown, 5/ 2s 6d to 51 5s; dark 51; Ceylon: Dull grey, 
82s 6d.—Chemist § Druggist. 
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SuccessruL Sinace ExpeRIMENTS.—A paper te- 
ceived from the Madras Government records the 
result of a trial of ensilage by W. Dumergue, Esq, 
Acting Sub-Collector of Salem. 

For the purposes of the experiment a spot was se- 
lected in an open elevated placeina Government tope 
near Hostir and a pit measuring 30’ x 12’ x 6’ was 
excavated in the end of August. The sides of the pit 
were made perpendicular and no lining of mortar or any 
of the substance was applied to them or to the bottom of 
the pit, nor was the pit dried artificially. Filling com- 
menced as soon as the pit was ready and was carried 
on for twenty-one days until the grass stood about 5 
feet above the level ofthe top ofthe pit. It was then 
left for three days to allow of sinkage, and next, in 
order to ensure equality of pressure, split bamboos 
with stones placed on them were laid along and athwart 
the grass.. Half the amount of earth excavated from 
the pit was then thrown on, and the silo was finally 
closed the next day with the remainder of the earth. 
Some days were allowed for the subsidence of the mass, 
and lastly the mound of earth, which were about 2 feet 
above the level of the ground, was made slopely and 
extended a foot beyond the margin of the pit on all 
four sides. Thus the time occupied in filling the silo 
extended to twenty-three days. ‘The cost of digging 
the pit amounted to R5 and thatof cutting grass, fill- 
ing and cleaning the pitto R35, making a total of 
R40. I regret that I had no means of weighing the 
grass, as it was putinto the pit; but, as will be seen 
below, an account has been kept of the number of pounds 
af silage taken out. The silo was opened on 23rd March 
bnd emitted a strong smell not unlike that of a tannery, 
out this smell evaporated with a few hours’ exposure to 
the sunand the silage then hada faint odour of hay. 
Details of the quantities of silage issued will be found 
in the accompanying form B, from which it will beseen 
that 14,350 lb. have been used. There still remain about 
650 lb. with which I am feeding castrated ponies. It 
may at once be stated that the results of the experi- 
ment have been most satisfactory, and I had from ryots 
more applications for silage than I could comply with. 
One ryot (No. 1 in the list) after feeding a pair of bul- 
locks on it for thirty-one days came and asked me if he 
might sell them as they had come into such good con- 
dition that he would geta good price forthem. An-~ 
other (No. 2) worked his pair of bullocks from morning 
tonight for twenty-eight days without intermission, 
and when I saw them attbe end of the time one was 
certainly in much better condition than at the begin- 
ning. The other showed no difference, but, consider- 
ing its extreme age, the fact that it was living and work- 
ing wassurprising. I myself fed two milch cows on 
silage and their yield of milk certainly diminished when 
silage was discontinued, Hid 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
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Tur Prosrrers or A Deroninr 1N THE CuHiInA Tra 
TRADE, 


As the arrivals of tea at Ioochow for the current 
‘season are all but over, we are in a position to 
estimate what the entire season’s shipments to 
Great Britain are likely to be, since, henceforth, 
they must be altogether out of the stocks at Shanghai 
and Foochow. 

The stock of black tea at the former place is 
estimated to be about 100,000 half-chests of 50 lb. 
each or about five million pounds. Add to this 
5 million lb. green tea, which however is chiefly 
for local consumption, only a small portion being 
likely to be shipped to America, At Foochow the 
stock may be computed to be 95,000 chests of 
90 lb. each or about 83 million pounds. Another 
million pounds may be put done for Canton, making 


a total of 144 or say 15 million pounds. 
The export from all China so far has been accord- 
ing to the gubjoined figures :— 


Exports from Ohina and Japan to lb. 
United Kingdom..,1887-8 98,704,453 


” Py 9 yy +»-1886-7 127,513,072 
” ” rely) ” ++ 1885-6 130,433,560 
” ” » America ...1887-8 46,459,001 
” ” ” yy «1886-7 52,995,564 
” ” ” yy +1885-6 49,760,091 
” ” » Australian 
Colonies ...1887-8 20,841,569 
” ” » 35, «1886-7 19,007,742 
” ” of »  +1885-6 20,817,817 
” ” », Oontinent 
of Europe...1887-8 13,199,579 
» ” ” y» «1886-7 8,317,440 
-.1885-6 8,618,678 


” ” ” ” . 
The total export for the season at the end of April 
will therefore probably be 114 million pounds against 
150 million pounds at the same time last year, or a 
decrease of 36 million pounds. 

The statistics issued by the London Tea Brokers’ 


_ Association and by the India Tea Association to the 


end of October are interesting and instructive. By 


the former we learn that the imports from a! quarters 


are 17$ million pounds short of the previous year, 
owing to the decrease from China of 28 millions, 
which was partly compensated for by an increase of 
about 8 millions from Indiaand 2 millions from Ceylon. 


The deliveries of all descriptions were 5} million 


_ pounds below those of last year, but, as the home 


consumption was a million pounds in excess, the 
decrease in the deliveries was owing chiefly to a 
falling-off in the export of 5 million pounds. That 
there should be this falling-off in the export is 
Strange in the face of the export from China and 
Japan to America being so short, but this is partly 


counterbalanced by the increase to the Continent of 


Burope. We can scarcely think that consumption 
hos fallen off in America and the Continent so 
largely, and, if it has not, the present decrease 
is in favour of a larger export later on. 

By the India Tea Association’s returns, we learn 
that not only had the whole season’s increased 
supply been shipped in the first six months, but 
two millions pounds more. The total increase 
this season from India is estimated at seven 
million pounds, whereas an increase of nine 
millions has been shipped, namely 50 millions 
against 41 millions. As the total shipments 
to England to the end of April next are estim- 
ated at 81 million pounds, there are just 381 
oa to be shipped during the six months end- 
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ing the 3lst March. The probability is, this quantity 
will be shipped during November, December and 
January. ‘he increase from India has fortunately 
been disposed of, but there is little room for doubt 
that the large quantity of Indian tea placed on the 
London market during the dull season of the year 
accounts for the depression recently telegraphed 
in the face of more favourable statistics than we 
may ever see again in the history of the tea 
trade unless the Continental and American peoples go 
in specially for tea. he inerease from Ceylon 
for the last six months of the current year is 
about three million pounds, and that of the 
first six months of next year will be about 
six millions, or an increase of nine milliong 
for the year: this with the seven millons increase 
from India reaches sixteen millions, against the 
decrease from China and Japan. 

Since writing the above we find in the China papers 
the following long deliverance on the causes of the de- 
cline in the China Tea Trade and the remedy therefor. 
The information given respecting the adulteration 
of China teas, and especially as to the mode of 
cultivation in former times, is rather amusing. We 
cannot believe that tea shrubs pruned annually, 
culivated and manured regularly, and only plucked 
three times a year, were found to be used up in eight 
years and accordingly taken out of the ground and 
burnt. Impossible! We have heard of tea bushes 
in China, properly treated, bearing crops for a 
hundred years. 


<7 tee 
THE DEOLINE OF THE OHINA TEA TRADE. 
THE OPINIONS OF THE FOOCHOW MERCHANTS. 


Sir Robert Hart having requested, through the Com- 
missioners of Oustoms at the various ports, the opinions 
of the merchants as to the faults found with Chinese 
tea and the remedies suggested to improve its quality, 
a valuable report has been drawn up in reply to the 
request by the Foochow Obhamber of Oonamerce, and 
has been printed together with some correspondence 
on the same subject. A separate report having been 
asked for in regard to any steps thought cesirable 
and practicable to be taken with a view of placing 
the teas on the London market at cheaper rates, the 
Chairman of the Chamber writes as follows :— 

Foochow, 8rd Nov., 1887. 

Si,—In connection with my other letter of this 
date, I have the honor to wait upon you with a 
separate Report, as requested, having reference, solely, 
to the excessive taxation with which the China Tea 
Trade is burdened, as compared with the Free Trade 
of India and Ceylon in the same produce. 

The Export Duty amounts to Tls Haikwan 
Sycee per picul, that is Tls 275 currency, which to- 
gether with Lekin and other small Taxes (say Tls 
1.75) gives a Total Taxation of Tls 4.50 per picul, or 
about 2d per lb in London. 

Taking the average cost of Oongou at this port during 
the past season at Tls 14 per picul, duties alone thus 
amount to no less than 32 per cent, an exorbitant tax, 
which the article cannot reasonably be expected to bear, 
It is a significant fact that in the matter of 
Dust and: Siftings, Indian teas of this grade can 
actually be laid down in London at the equivalent 
cost of the Duty levied in Ohina. 

It is obvious that this question of Duty is the 
vital point, and it rests with the Uhinese Authori- 
ties themselyes to determine whether they are 
prepared to go with the times, and the altored con- 
ditions of the trade, by relieving it of these taxes, or 
allow it to pass into the hands of their free trade 
eompetitors, baru ‘ 

In conclusion, I would point out, it is estimated 
that in the year 1890 the entire crop of Indian tea 
will be laid down in London ata cost of 6d per lb. 
or under, while the average value of the crop ol 
Foochow Congou this year was Tis, 14 or the equi- 
valent of 9d per 1b. Jaid down in London for teas 
immeasurably inferior to those of Indian growth,—I 
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have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant. 
(Signed) R. W. H. Woop, 
Chairman of the Foochow Chamber of Commerce. 
To Charles Hannen, Esq., Commissioner of Oustoms, 
Foochow. 

On the same date the following letter was ad- 

dressed to all the Foreign Oonsuls at Foochow :— 
Foochow, 3rd November, 1887. 

Sir,—I have the honor to enclose copies of the 
correspondence that has taken place between this 
Chamber and the Oommissioner of Oustoms at this 
port, with reference to the abuses complained of 
by the merchants, regarding the serious decline in 
the tea trade of this and other ports in China, and I 
would ask your special reference to a paper read 
by Mr. Berry White before the Indian Section of 
the Society of Arts which is givenin the Appendix F. 

From the Report you will observe that the real 
difficulty arises from the fact that the teas from Ohina 
bave to submit to a very heavy burden of taxation 
before they leave this country, while the teas 
from India and Ceylon are exported free of all 
duties. 

The export duty was originally fixed by the Treaty 
of Nankin, August 29th, 1842, (Article 10), and by 
the Treaty of Tientsin, 26th June, 1858, (Article 26) 
at Ts. 25 per picul, which was to represent the rate of 
5 per cent ‘ ad valorem.” 

As the average price of tea in Ohina has never reached 
so high a figure as Tis. 50 per picul, it is difficult 
to understand how sucha rate as Tls. 23 per picul, (as 
representing only 5 per cent on the average value of 
the article) could ever have been agreed upon, and 
that such an extraordinary mistake should have been 
allo wed to pass unnoticed at the time. 

In addition to this export duty the Chinese 
officials have imposed an inland duty called Lekin 
or War Tax, together with other minor Barrier ex- 
actions, making a total impost of about Tls. 44 per 
picul, before the teas are shipped, so that estimat- 
ing the average value of the crop of Congou at 
about Tis.14 per picul these duties on exporting 
the article represent 32 per cent, or about six times the 
originally intended Tax. It would seem, therefore, to 
become merely a matter of right for merchants at 
the treaty ports to demand a revision, and read- 
justment of this quite unwarrantable tax, which, 
based upon the present value of the article should 
certainly not exceed Tl.1 per picul, viz., 5 per cent 
ad valorem, as originally contemplated by the Treaties 
of 1842 and 1858, 

It should be borne in mind that Article 27 of the 
Treaty of Tientsin of the 26th June, 1858, stipulates 
that either of the high contracting parties to the 
‘Treaty may demand a further revision of tariff at 
the end of each successive ten years; under these 
circumstances no time should be lost as any altera- 
tion must take effect from the 26th June next, or 
better perhaps from the commencement of the Tea 
Season in May, 1888. 

I would beg, Sir, therefore, to urge that you will 
communicate the purport of this despatch to your 
Minister at Peking, and as the subject is of such 
vital importance to Foreigners and Natives alike, I 
trust the grievance complained of will be at once 
brought to the notice of the Tsungli Yamen, and 
receive the immediate and earnest attention which 
the matter undoubtedly necessitates.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, your obedient servant. 


(Signed) R.W.H. Woop. 
Chairman of the Foochow Ohamber of Oommerce. 
Addressed to all the Foreign Oonsuls at Foochow. 


The following is the report “ on the decline of the 
China tea trade with suggested remedies ” :— 

It cannot be doubted that the falling-off in the quality 
of the China staple is the cause of its rapid decline in 
favour in the great consuming centres,and we will now 
give, as concisely as possible, the opinion of this Cham- 
ber as to the causes which have produced this dete- 
rioration in the quality of teas produced in this pro- 
vince, 


A very full report was presented to the Authori- 
ties ot Foochow in the year 1876 from this 
Chamber in which most of the grievances were 
pointed out. Eleven years have since elapsed, during 
which period no attention whatever has been paid to it, 
while the predictions therein expressed haye been fully 
borne out. On the other hand, our competitors in 
India and Ceylon have receiyed every encouragement 
from their Governments, who do not levy any duties 
whatever, and assist them by the construction of roads 
and railways to the more distant plantations, and in 
fact have done everything in their power from its in- 
fancy, to foster a trade which has in consequence al- 
ready reached such gigantic proportions. 

A table is appended giving the total deliveries of tea 
in London during the past seven years, also the deliver- 
ies of China Oongou and of Indian and Ceylon teas dur- 
ing the same period, these figures showing the marked 
increase in the latter and very serious decline in the 
former, cannot fail to strike even the most casual ob- 
server. There will also be found added thereto the 
figures for the first four months of the present sea- 
son (1st June to 30th September) received by tele- 
gram, and which, compared with those for the same 
period last year, are even more alarming to those 
interested in the trade of China. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the quality of 
Foochow teas was at its zenith during the period 
1864 to 1866, gradually declining to its present low 
level, and it may be useful to compare the prices 
ruling on this market then and now, and to show 
what should be the present walue of similar quality 
owing to the decline in tke rate of Exchange on 
London, the average rate in the years 1864 to 1866 
being 4s 8d per dollar, and for this purpose a Table 
marked Appendix B 1s given, and to whichis added a 
Table giving the present value of Indian Teaon the 
Londou market and its equivalent in Taels on this 
market. 

On the most reliable authority obtainable it is 
found that when fine Tea was produced in this pro- 
vince, it was the custom on the plantations, after 
the picking of each crop to thoroughly trench the 
ground giving a liberal supply of manure in the form 
of fresh grass cut in the immediate neighbourhood 
to each plant, to prune the plants at least once every 
year, and when they became eight years old they 
were destroyed as worn out, new shrubs being planted 
in their place. And another most important matter, 
only three crops or pickings were taken in each year. 

Now what is done? Simply nothing, no trenching, 
on manuring, po pruning, no replanting. While in 
most districts five crops or pickings are taken each 
year from the old worn out plants, and the 4th and 
5th crops are torn off the trees with shears or 
a bill hook. 5) : 

Foreigners who have lately visited the once famous 
Pak Lin districts state that the tea plantations are ut- 
terly neglected, overrun by weeds, and the shrubs full — 
of dead wood and covered with blight, while between ~ 
each row sweet potatoes are grown. : 

To this Ohamber the remedy seems very simple. 

New plantations on new ground must be laid out, 
and well fostered as ofold. This, however, is of neces- 
sity a work of years, but the following may be suggested 
as a temporary and immediate remedy. 

The plantations should be thoroughly cleansed and 
trenched, the plants well pruned, a very liberal supply 
of manure given, and when practicable new shrubs be 
introduced. And it is most important that only three 
crops or pickings should be taken each year. 

The nativesstate that the increased cost of labour 


prevents this being done, but the Tables given in Ap- — 


pendix B show that improved quality gives improved — 
prices, while if notbing be done, the tea trade of Foo- 
chow will become a thing of the past. 


If, as stated before, the finest teas were produced ~ 


with only the application of grassas a fertilizer, then 
it would seem unnecessary to go into the question of — 
other manures, more especiallyas for some unknown 

reason the Ohinese have a strong objection to their 
use, but we would draw attention to the extract from 
Colonel Money’s well known work on tea cultivation in ~ 
India, Appendix 0O., which shows that chemical manures 
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have been used there with greatadvantage. And inthe 
interest of this most important trade we would venture 
to suggest that the Ohinese Government should cause ex- 
periments to be made with the various well known 
manures, say grass, bean cake, animal guano, and 
chemical, and we would further suggest that the said 
experiments should be made on the Pak Lin planta- 
tions, under the immediate supervision of a foreign ex- 
pert. Further: instead of reproduction being carried on 
in the old way from cuttings from the shrubs, new plants 
should be raised from seed which might be obtained 
from India and Ceylon, and might also be interchanged 
with the varieties from the other districts in China. 
From the close proximity of Pak Lin to Foochow 
these plantations could be visited from time to time 
by the Native and Foreign merchants interested. 

Another question of great importance is that of 
firing and curing the ‘leas. In the early days 
Teas were well and strongly fired, and it is 
a well known fact that their quality was as good at 
t he end of a year as on the day they were shipped; now, 
presumably on account of want of sap in the leaf, it 
is 80 lightly fired that the tea commences to deteriorate 
within three or four months from the date of packing. 

We would now call attention to other grievances, 
perhaps of less importance than the improvement in 
the quality of the tea, but which in themselves greatly 
militate against the trade of the port, and first on the 
list is: excessive proportionof Dust and Stalks. 

T ho tables given shov (Appendix D) the percentage 
of Dust as found this season, as well as what is con- 
sidered should be a fair proportion. 

This is a very important question, more especially as 
regards the trade with the Oontinent of Europe. Aus- 
tralia, the United States and Oanada, where, until late 
years, Koochow teas were exclusively taken, but now 
owing to this excessive proportion of Dust, merchants 
are being compelled to draw their supplies from other 
sourges, and on the Oontinent of Europe Oeylon teas 
are uding much fayour to the great detriment of 
Foochow tea. 

The evil is one of long standing as shown by the pro- 
test made by this Chamber so far back as 1876, Ap- 
pendix B., but unfortunately it has continued to in- 
erease, and in this year’s crop the percentage of Dust 
is probably the largest yet known, 

In the abovi-mentioned protest attention was drawn 
to the poor condi‘ian of the packages and thinness of 
the lead; instead of any improvement however, in this 
respect, complaints have become more frequent of late 
years, There has also been much irregularity in the 
packing of the teas; in some instances a discrepancy 
occurring of 4 or 5 lb. in packages of a parcel or chop, 
which is a constant cause of disputes in striking the 
average weight. ' 

A further and much to be regretted abuse in the 
trade is the constantly recurring attempt at fraud on 
the part of some teamen, in the endeavour to sell their 

roduce by false samples and muster packages. ‘This 
is specially the case with Souchongs. 

Three distinct attempts have been proved during this 
season against a Tea Hong and its branch firms to 
defraud the foreign buyers by means of these false 
samples, which, had the matter passed undetected, must 
have led to very serious loss; the difference in value 
between tho muster package and the bulk being from 
Taels 4 to 5 per picul. : 

lt appears that many teamen are in ‘the habit of 

oking, separately, a small quantity of superior quality 
eaf to the rest of a chop, which is sent out as a 
sample fairly representing the bulk, trusting that if 
detected a cut in price will be arranged, which would 
not even then sulliciently compensate the buyer. 

Such fraudulent and dishonest practicescan but tend 
to the injury of the Tea Trade and to the loss of 
that confidence and cordiality which should certainly 
exist between buyer and seller. 

A case of detected imposition by the Hong above 
alluded to has lately been brought to the notice of 
H.B. M. Consul, through whoese representations to 
the Native Authorities a fine of Five hundred Dollars 
has been imposed. 


There is another matter which calls for suppression, 


viz., the admixture of Lie Tea, or leaf other than 
Tea Leaf, and the employment of cangee or rice 
water, tea dust, soot, and such like deleterious sub- 
stances in the manufacture of locally packed Teas. 
The natives affirm, with truth, that thedemand “ for 
price ”’ has led to these malpractices, as with the 
sizing of cheap shirtings in Manchester, ‘to meet a 
demand.” Be this as it may, there can be, never- 
theless, no necessity for the introduction of lie leaf 
into the finer grades of Scented ‘Tea, which even 
experts have difficulty in discovering. The honest 
trader is thus seriously handicapped, as he can only 
obtain “ market price” for the legitimate article, cost- 
ing taels per picul more than the Teas of this unscru- 
pulous rivals. 

The only remedy that occurs to this Chamber is 
for the Board of Trade Commissioners to offer an ample 
reward for the discovery ofany Hong having Lie Tea 
in its possession, and that a severe example be made of 
the delinquent. 

Some time ago a quantity of Lie J’ea was publicly 
burnt, but the operation was carried through in a 
half hearted way, and it is said the soldiers who super- 
intended the matter secreted and resold a considerable 
quantity. 

In conclusion we can only add that it is the opin- 
ion of the Chamber that if the Tsung-li Yamen ap- 
proach this important question in the manner it de- 
serves, and causes the various remedies to be carried 
out, then the Tea Trade of Foochow may be revived; 
but if not, its very existence will cease in a few 
years. 

(| JouN ODELL, 
H. P. Tennant, 
Wu. L. HUNTER, 
FRANZ SOHONFELD, 
T. Pim. 

A letter signed by all the foreign merchants at 
Foochow has been addressed to the Oommissioner of 
Oustoms signifying their entire approval of the corre= 
spondence and the report. 


ee 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


PIONEERS IN TEA—‘‘ KNOWING TEA CHAPS’’ AND PRAC- 

TICAL TEA MAKING—ELABORATE PLUCKING. 

5th December 1887. 

To our pioneers in tea we all owe much: and 
when one of them comes forward with a paper 
on our rising product, as Mr. Armstrong did the 
other day at the request of the Dimbula Planters’ 
Association, we look for instruction, and he has 
the certainty of at least a patient hearing. 

There is a considerable amount of honour attached 
to being one of these knowing ‘‘ tea chaps,’’ not to 
refer to more material rewards. When he speaks, his 
audience is a wide one, including in fact the tea- 
growing brotherhood of Ceylon and elsewhere ; and 
when he condescends to put his mature ideas into 
black and white—‘‘copy’’ for the pressin fact—it 
sayours somewhat of temerity and more besides, 
to do aught else than bow down and adore. I would 
be reverential if 1 could, and see in Mr. Armstrong’s 
latest deliverance, an inspired message to our new 
dispensation; but I am bound to confess—humbling 
as the admission may be—that I can’t do this, 
for I came out of the perusal of Mr. Armstrong's 
paper in a hopelessly muddled and be-fogged con- 
dition, and with feelings the reverse of devotional— 
a-chapter of the stiffest metaphysics was nothing 
to it. ‘When treating of plucking,’’ then the 
‘agony’? was especially piled, and when I thought 
of the mental capacity of our labourers, the amount 
of supervision it was possible to afford, the elaborate- 
ness of the instructions laid down, and that horrible 
nemesis in the shape of ‘ta poor liquid’? which 
would follow the neglect thereof—bitterness filled 
my heart, and I heartily wished that our local oracle 
had been a dumb one, or that fate had never made 
me a tea planter. Much more reading of that 
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kind would send alot of us out of our minds, and 
fill the Home for Incurables. I got my first ray 
of comfort, through cherishing a wickedly heret- 
ical opinion. ‘This unholy suggestion presented 
itself to my be-fogged mind in the daring ques- 
tion: Is it possible that one of these “ tea chaps” 
could put on ‘‘side”? After this effort the mental 
atmosphere cleared somewhat, and I was enabled 
to see that tea is not half so particular asa tea 
authority, and that however scientific and elaborate 
his style of culture may be, the tea plant does not 
necessarily retaliate the neglect thereof. I could re- 
member what I had seen in one of our famed 
gardens when I went one day to have a look at their 
pluckers, haying heard from the manager before 
what their system was. It wasa very simple system, 
but I did not find it quite carried out. A great 
deal more was taken than was allowed, and yet 

T suppose every effort had been made to keep things 
right, only with the scores of pluckers at work, 
Tamils and Sinhalese, how little could be done. 
Yet spite of this seeming laxity and want of rule, 
the results financially have been a splendid success. 

Systems of elaborate plucking break down in the 
fieldandare bound to. Fancy poor Ramasamy with 
the following in his mind, rendered more limpid even 
than the original when translated into durai’s Tamil : — 
‘©Pluck to a shoulder: primary growth after pruning 
pluck at about three leaves, then take half the 
top leaf allowing two leaves and a half (a shoulder) 
to remain. Secondary growth pluck at abcut two 
leaves and take half the top leaf equal, one-and- 
a-half leaf remains; the sides the same way, begin- 
ning atone leaf higher, getting to the one-and-a- 
half leaf stage at the tertiary instead of the secondary 
growth!” 

“And all this wealth of loving care Mr. Armstrong 
assures us is necessary with ‘‘a lower class 
hybrid”! When planters read such detailed in- 
structions, bearing the imprimatur of authority, it 
affects them in several ways. The men who are 
in the thick of the work, and have some experience, 
“smoil a smoil,” put the thing aside, and go on 
pretty. much as before. The others, who have not 
yet got their tea in bearing and are filled with 
that reverential respect for authority so becoming 
to inexperience, finding the depths so very deep, 
dismiss'the subject from their minds in the mean- 
time—no need to worry themselves yet. In time 
they too get an increase of knowledge of a practical 
kind, and laugh in their turn. 

If a proprictor wanted to quarrel with his manager 
or $. D., I faney he could not get up a ‘row’ readier 
than by handing him Mr. Armstrong’s remarks on 
Plucking, with the request to carry them out. He 
would yery soon have an opportunity to ‘let into 
him.” Without doubt there is much valuable mat- 
ter in this paper of Mr. Armstrong’s, but it is just a 
litle hard to get at. It wants the services of the 
Grand Squeezer to make it available for the vulgar 
mob. The story of that official’s rise is as follows :— 
“« Long ago the library of the Indian Kings was 
compose of so many volumes that a thousand 
camels were necessary to remove it. But once on 
a time a Prince who loved reading much and other 
pleasures more called a Brahmin to him and said: 
‘ Books are good, O Brahmin, even as women are 
good, yet surely of both these goods a Prince may 
have too many; and then, O Brahmin, which 
of these two vexations is sorest to princely 
flesh it were hard to say: but as to the 
books, O Brahmin, squeze ‘em’! ‘The Brah- 
min understanding well what the order to 
‘squeeze’em’ meant (for he was a bookman 
himself, and knew that as there goes much water 
and little flavour to the making of a very big 
pumpkin, so there goos much words and yery little 


thoughts to the making of a very big book), set 


to work—aided by many scribes—striking out all 


the idle words from eyery book in the library ; 
and when the essence of them had been extracted 
it was found that the camels could carry that 
library without rufflinga hair. And therefore the 
Brahmin was appointed ‘Grand Squeezer’ of the 
realm. Ages after, another Prince who loved read- 
ing much, and other pleasures a good deal more, 
called the Grand Squeezer of his time and said: 
‘Thy duties are neglected, 0 Grand Squeezer! Thy 
life depends upon the measure of thy squeezing |’ 
Thereupon the Grand Squeezer in fear and trembling 
set to work and squeezed, and squeezed, till the 
whole library became at last a load that a foal 
would have laughed at, for it consisted of but one 
book, a tiny volume, containing four maxims. 
Yet the wisdom in the last library was the wis- 
dom in the first.” When the Grand Squeezer of 
today applies himself to the paper under notice 
what will be the result? Doubtless there would 
be some aphorisms left, which would entitle Mr. 
Armstrong both to our gratitude and honour. 
PEPPEROORN. 
a 
AND COFFEE 
LANDS INDIA. 


(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

By last advices from Banda, the newsof a rise in 
the price of nutmegs and mace at Singapore and in 
Europe, bas forced up the value of these articles 
respectively there to 115 and 157 guilders per picul. 
It seems however that growers inthat quarter have no 
prospect of profiting long by this turn in their favour. 
As appearances go, not much of a crop can be expected 
from the nutmegs from August to November, The 
yield during that period is hardly expected to cover 
working expenses. They do not anticipate a change 
for the better till early in the following year. The 
crop then is looked forward to with eager expectation 
in the hope that it would improve matters. Even 
this depends upon the absence of scorching winds and 
heavy rains to cause the nuts to drop off unripe. 
In that case their position will be an wnenviable one. 

This year’s coffee crop in Java looks promising 
enough. The weather has proved as favourable for 
the purpose as can be desired. The heat and rain 
are both moderate enough to suit the planter’s re- 
quirements. 
In short, appearances’ point to a remunerative year 
for coffee growers. ; 

In these hard times, planting enterprise has proved 
so unprofitable that large areas of land taken up for 
estate operations have been left on the hands of the 
Java Government, from inability on the part of the 
lessees to cultivate them with any prospect of success. 


—_—_——>——_ 
BRAZIL AND THE COFFEE MARKET. 


Reliable information respecting the prospects of agri- 
culture in Brazil would be of great value to coffee plant- 
ers inSouthern India and elsewhere. There is, how- 
ever, very little available, and even that is often mis- 
leading. ‘Those who believe in the likelihood of high 


NUTMEGS IN NETHER- 


prices continuing point to the facts that the stocks of 


coffee are 6,000 tons less than they were two years ago ; 


that the last Brazilian crop was small; that itis ru- 


moured that the plantations there are being attacked 
by disease ; and that the planters are having difficulties 
with their slaves. On the other hand the market has 
been lately depressed—which means, in other words, 
that large holders have been frightened into selling at 
a loss—by the reports of the blossom this year being 
very fine, and of extensive openings for: the cultivation 
in various provinces of Brazilian Empire. That any 
one should be influenced by the first of these statements 
speaks badly for his intelligence. About the time that 
the blossom comes out the planters are endeavouring to 


Leaf disease turns out to be decreasing, 
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raise money for the following season’s working, and — 


are not inclined to spoil their chance of getting it. The 


$ 
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device isa stale one, and has regularly lowered the 
London quotation for plantation coffee for many years 
past during November and December; it meets, how- 
ever, with unvarying success. ‘The fact that Iodian 
and Ceylon planters who are able to sell their crops 
locally, usually do so about now, may bea mere coin- 
cidence. As to cultivation being extended, no doubt 
those planters who have the means at hand have en- 
larged their borders; labour is, however, very scarce, 
and atthe best thenew estates cannot come into bear- 
ing for some years. 


An article contributed by Mr. Wells, lately a 
resident in Brazil, to the Chamber of Commerce 
Journal: is valuable in connection with the  sub- 
ject of coffee. He points out that the difficulty 
of obtaining an idea of how things are going on 
arises from the vast size of Brazil. Merchants in differ- 
ent seaports form their opinions according to their 
individual local experience, and from their good or 
bad fortune in their own business; hence a traveller 
who had not been over the whole Empire is unable to 
give a trustworthy account of it. This is true of 
India as well as of Brazil. The emancipation of the 
slaves is proceeding rapidly. Less than a million 
slaves are now in bondage, as against three millions 
a few years ago. The general opinion amongst Eng- 
lish residents is, that the extinction of slavery “ will 
be-the death-hlow to the profitable cultivation of 
coffee, an article that at present constitutes the main 
strength and wealth of the country.” Mr. Wells does 
not believe this. The collapse that overtook the indus- 
try in Jamaica, was, he thinks, owing to the sudden 
manner in which emancipation was carried out, the 

lanters there having had notime to substitute other 
abourers. The movement in Brazil has been very 
gradual, and time has been given to prepare 
for its completion, and to enable owners to make 
other arrangements; possibly they have done so, but to 
Outsiders it seems as if the only steps taken had been 
to throw obstacles in the way of the slaves obtaining 
their freedom, and to wring the last ounce of work 
from them. The writer has moreover a very high 
opinion of the character of the free negro in Brazil. 
In the interior he found all the best work as navvies or 
muleteers was done by this class. But it must be re- 
membered that however good workmen the negroes may 
become when freed, it is improbable that they will 
work for the low rate of wages that planters pay them 
during bondage. We are not told what is usually 
given for work of this kind; but from what happened 
in the West Indies when the cutting of the Panama 
Canal was commenced we can gather that planters there 
cannot compete for labour in the open market. In 
some cases planters in Brazil are doing all in their 
power to make their slaves comfortable on their estates, 

aying them for overtimes, and putting them up com- 
ortable houses, in the hope that they will remain on 
after they are freed. Mr. Wells, however, admits that 
it is only adopted in a few instances, and owners are 
generally unwilling, or unable, to undertake the risk. 
n the northern parts of Brazil, where the emancipation 
has made greatest progress, the sugar planters have 
managed to dispense with slaves; the sugar industry 
is however not flourishing just now, ard the number of 
properties thrown out of cultivation has no doubt en- 
abled owners who have goue on working to make better 
terms for themselves. With coffee it would be differ- 
ent, and planters would be forced to go on raising 
rates till the competition became ruinous, 

While, then, Mr. Wells “does not endorse the pessi- 
mist’s view of the disastrous consequences to Brazil 
of the extinction of slavery” he is obliged to 
admit that the future prosperity of the country 
depends very much upon European immigration, 
and—for he is an engineer and there is nothing 
like leather—upon the opening up of the interior 
by railways, ‘That being so, two questions arise, 
Is the Brazilian climate suitable for the Euro- 
pean labourer, and are the Government and inhabitants 
ready to welcome him when he arrives? The first 
question our informant answera by saying that the 
climate is a much maligned one, and that the de- 
generation and failure of immigrants hitherto is due 


to the ill-effects of slavery in destroying “ the dignity 
of manual labour.’ Flow far the improvement has 
proceeded may be gathered from the fact that Mr. 
Wells’ assistants cut him for showing some brick- 
layers how he wanted their work done, and that he 
considers it a hopeful sign that a gentleman will now 
sometimes venture to carry a parcel in the streets of 
Rio. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that in other 
countries between the equator and the twenty-fifth 
degree of latitude, white men have seldom found hard 
work in the open air dignified enough for them. 
Northern Queensland is a case in point, thouzh slavery 
does not exist there. As to the’ second question, im- 
Migration is certainly encouraged in a sort of way. 
The Government has spent several millions in establish- 
ing colonies in the interior; the colonists were, pushed 
up through trackless wilds, presented with a piece of 
land, and left to shift for themselves. Being without 
means to keep alive till their crops grew, and without 
a road to remove them when harvested, they found 
that they might appreciate the dignity of labour till 
a Oarlyle would have burst with envy, and yet starve 
—which they did. The lands near the coast, or con- 
nected with it by rail, are in the hands of great 
proprietors; they are very glad to employ all the 
labour they can get, and even in some cases to admit 
the co-operative principle into their contracts ; this is, 
however, not the sort of work to attract Europeans. 
A new feature in the colonisation of Brazil is the 
purchase by an English Company of a vasttract in 
Parana from one of these landowners. Mr. Wells is 
very hopeful of the success of this enterprise, which 
is to introduce capital and colonists where both are 
badly wanted. In latent wealth of gold, silver, and 
diamonds Brazil is perhaps second to no country in 
the world, and British capital may be profitably em- 
ployed in briuging these to the surface. But can 
agriculture with imported white labour be made to 
payin the tropics? It could not do so in Natal, which 
is hardly in them, nor in Queensland, nor in the Upper 
Transvaal. The ‘unaided European” has seldom or 
never succeeded in the attempt.—Madras Mail, Dec. 2nd. 


—__———__<______——_- 
SUNFLOWER CULTURE. 


-You favoured mein August of last year with some 
valuable information about the cultivation of Sun- 
flowers. My project for the reclamation of Aboukir 
(30,000 acres) is in course of execution and will be 
completed next year, when itis my intention to cult- 
ivate Sunflowers largely. The flower, is cultivated 
here as a garden ornament, and reaches dimensions 
exceeding a foot in diameter. But the Fgyptian 
gardener has water on the brain, and, believing one 
cannot have too much of a good thing, he deluges 
the soil with water. The result is, that, in our rich 
soil and hot sun, the plant reaches maturity in two 
to three and a half months; and being thus prema- 
turely developed most of the seeds are barren, al- 
though externally they present all the appearance of 
being full, In order to study the cultivation of the 
oil-yielding flower on the spot, I lately made a tour 
in Little Russia up to the frontier of Bessarabia, 
where it is an important local industry. There are 
two kinds, the edible and oil-yielding seed. The 
former, of which I enclose a small sample, is, as you 
see, somewhat elongated ; and at Odessa and neighbour- 
ing provinces, wherever a few peasants are sitting 
together, the ground is strewn with the husks of the 
seeds, which are eaten the same as ground nuts, or 
Hazel-nuts are eaten elsewhere. This description 
contains a small proportion of oil. The latter, which 
is grown at Orel, Saratov, and all the way up to 
the neighbourhood of Moscow, is shorter and thicker 
than the edible seed, and [ expect presently to get 
a bag of this year’s crop, which was reported every- 
were to be light. LTenclose copy of an article on the 
cultivation of Sunflowers that was translated for me 


at Odessa. It may be of some interest to you. I 
have received from Sutton & Sons a small supply of 
their Giant Sunflower, with which, as well as with 


oil-yielding seed from Russia, L intend to carry out 
exhaustive experiments on my land this conring sea- 
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son; That is, I intend to begin my first experi- 
ment in November or December, when the soil re- 
tains the moisture of the inundation, which will be 
sufficient to stimulate the earlier stages of growth, and 
from that period till March or April there will be 
sufficient rain and moisture from dew to bring the 
plant to maturity. A second crop will be sown in 
June; but artificial irrigation will be required till 
the Nile comes down in flood in July, August, and 
September. In Russia I was told the plant requires 
very little rain, and the only objection to the cul- 
tivation was the exhaustion of the soil, which scarcely 
applies here.—Wwm. GRANT. 


Translation. 


“There are two kinds of Sunflower seeds—those 
for eating and for oil extraction—Polish and Saratov. 
Saratov Sunflower seed is superior to Polish as it 
contains more substance, but the latter has a better 
form. Saratov seed is heavier than Polish, and from 
it more oil can be extracted than from Polish 4% to 
5 poods (36 lb. Hnglish equal 1 pood) of good Saratov 
Sunflower seed being required to extract 1 pood of 
oil, whereas to get the same quantity of oil from 
Polish Sunflower seed 64 to 7 poods are required. 
The Sunflower requires strong and well prepared soil; 
for this reason the soil must be prepared as carefully 
as possible in autumn. It is generally sown broad- 
cast and covereu with seed-covering plough and har- 
row. In sowing about 26 lb. on the desiatina (desia- 
tina equ 1 27 ac.es) are used. The seeds of the Sun- 
flower must be changed very often, as they soon 
degenerzte. As soon as the sprouts oft he Sunflower 
are grown a little it is necessary to remove weeds 
and extra plants. The moulding and cleaning of the 
soil is done with a hoe, which at the same time 
moulds up and turns the soil well over. (This hoe 
is more like a small heart-shaped shovel set on a 
shaft like a hoe. Ep.) On good farms they look 
well to the removing of the extra plants, as they 
should stand for three-quarters to 1 arshin (21 to 28 
inches) apart. The Sunflower plant cannot endure 
the presence of any other plants in its neighbourhood, 
and as soon as such appear they should be removed. 
Two cleanings of the soilare usuaily necessary, but 
the land is sometimes hoed a third time. It occurs 
very often that some seeds grow up later; these 
when hoeing a second time should be destroyed. If 
it be desired to obtain an extra good crop of Sun- 
flower seed the land must be hoed three times and 
ridging be well attended to. The following is an 
account of the crop of the Sunflower seed for oil ex- 
tracting during the following years:—1879, 70 poods, 
1880, 40 poods; 1881, 80 poods; 1882, 45 poods; 1883, 
65 poods; 1884, 97 poods; therefore the average of 
the Sunflower seed is 66 1/6 poods=2387 lb. per 
desiatina.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. / 


SS 
A THA PLANTATION IN THE SUMMER. 


Assam ‘“swelters” for half the year. During that 
period the sun does not rise. He leaps at a white 
heat up from the nether world over its eastern rim, 
beginning his day’s work in fire and haste, without 
preface, prelude, or preamble. The clouds melt and 
vanish into space. The wild animals rush away pant- 
ing into the dark cool recesses of the woods. And 
the birds, who, poor things, must improve the shining 
hours or starve, open their beaks and gasp for breath. 
He lays his fiery hands upon your bungalow, and 
in five minutes itis an oven. He glides on along your 
tea house’s iron roof, and it flashes, shimmers and 
glows until life is a burden beneath it. And unwary 
crows get their poor feet blistered when they alight 
upon it. He beats into your coolie lines, pours his 
shafts down the straight rows of the tea beyond, 
fires the stately forest crests, and flashes at Jast into 
the soft haze that hides the tranquil grandeur of the 
distant everlasting hills. All this is done in a trice, 
in the twinkling of an eye, ata glance, any second 
between five and six o’clock a. m., during these six 
months aforesaid. It is a wonderful phenomenon, and 
all your coolies see it every morn, For two hours 


before it happens all the cocks begin to crow, while 
their throats are cool, and set everyone astir. For 
if one man stirs all must stir, because all coolies are 
made alike, think the same thoughts, do the same 
things, eat the same food in the same unsociable way, 
wear the same fashioned clothes, tell the same lies, 
and get drunk on the same kind of liquor on the 
same day. “ 

There is a beautiful uniformity about everything 
concerning them which would delight the Socialist 
and all other men of equally-balanced minds. Every 
hut is turned out of the same mould, with two pump- 
kins sleeping on its roof of thatch. A little garden 
behind it, so many feet from north to south; so many 
feet from east to west, climbing beans trailing over 
poles, plantain trees with ragged stems and tattered 
leaves, and lowly pot herbs of wondrous form and 
taste. And in each hut are a man and his wife, and 
two children, brass pots, and fowls, and a gvat or 
two, and nastiness they call medicine, and hoes, and 
leaf baskets, and money buried in the same place 
uoder the floor. Thus the dream of the Socialist 
comes to be realised at last. First comes out to catch 
the sun the oldest of the covlies, because his blood 
is thin and his joints are stiff, things he was not 
told to expect at the banquet of life. A century or 
so of similar habits has thickly corrugated his ancient 
knees; his hair is mostly grey, his skin is tight, 
and in colour like unto a duck’s leg. He is a most 
admirable and useful being. At his withered feet the 
new arrival picks gleefully up all the tricks, dodges, 
deceptions, frauds, wiles, and impostures whereby the 
virtuous cooly sweetens his daily toil, and baffles his 
natural enemy the sahib. He has sold his daughters 
in marriage to two or three different suitors in turn, 
and farmed out his sons until they were old enough 
to know better. Aud heis now living in much com- 
fort on the proceeds of their cash transactions, and 
on the approval of spotless conscience. He will squat 
there at his door, pensively scratching his shruuken 
hams, until he gets warm and feels young and lusty 
again. Then he will go inside and thrash his only 
remaining daughter for overboiling his rice the day 
before. ; 

Meantime men and women have come out, and 
keen-eyed boys, and bright-eyed litte maids and brown 
babies, naked as cannon balls, tumble about among. 
the goats and fowls. The full-fed shopman who lives 
apart has roused himself from dreams of pice, and 
rolls yawning to his door. Therein he frames his 
convex bulk, the programme of the goor and ghee 
he sells, and the envy of all clever men who have 
not shops. And the sun glares, and the babies cry, 
and the girls and boys chatter, and the dogs finish 
the barking the leopards would not let them do at 
night, and the women quarrel and scream at one 
another many matters. Hzstowes de femme, my masters, 
matters of bangles, of betel nut, of umbrellas, of 
witchcraft, of drawing water, of a thousand things 
ope comprebendeth not. The men get ready their 
hoes for the daily task, and the two or three who 
want to go a fishing, get ready a lie for the native 
doctor, who will now be going round. But these 
score not, and the lines chaukidar will subsequently 
shake them out from the inside of their huts, and 
drive them off, hoe, on shoulder, in sorrow but not 
in shame, scornfully likening them to the village pigs 
of their native country. But they will tell the same 
lie again tomorrow, and the next day, and until they 
get their fishing because they cannot help it, and 
because hope is eternal. The gong at the factory 
booms out its summons, and then sirdars shoot forth 
vociferating. ‘Come out! all ye men and women, come 
along!” And the men and women say to one another 
many times ‘‘Come along, brother.” But no one 
moves, and each looks at the other as though he had 
just dropped from a distant planet, and lost his way. 
At last the men remember that they must go and 
hoe, and the women remember that they have to 
go plucking leaf. So all doors are shut that casuals 
may not fall into temptation, and all depart to work. 
Then the cattle are driven out to pasture, the dogs ~ 
coil themselves down in the shade, the goats wander 
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out to browse, and the ancient coolie woman comes 

_ forth. She is gifted with the evil eye and dared not 
show before, not to mention possible difficulties anent 
certain potions, drugs, philtres, charms, and spells, 
she is always taking liberties with, in her enthusiasm 
for the propagation of sin and devilment. She is a 

._ most estimable creature, she hath lean lips and a 
sharp look, and her eyes are red and hungry, a 
very Sycorax and she never die. 

The tea cooly is obliged by law to get drunk once a 
week, Of course the law does not put this plainly, 
that would foolishly defeat one of the objects of law, 
and reduce all judges, barristers, vakils, and others 
concerned to become planters, a most appalling thing 
to contemplate. But the law says that for one of 
every seven days the cooly shall do nothing. The 
only use the cooly is intended to put this superfluity 
to is to drain the joyous cup, bang the resounding 
tom-tom, and make love to his neigbbour’s wife. The 
right of women to get drunk upon the occasions is 
fully recognised, but they prefer to keep sober, and 
to keep the feline eye upon the men, whose cheerful- 
ness sometimes impels them to the amiable pursuit 
of strange goddesses, and other diversions. And _ all 
that night they dance and sing. There is only one 
dance and one song, and these are ten thousand years old 
and never vary, and will be joys for ever. The 
women enlace each other round the waist, and dance 
in line, five steps to the right, then five steps to the 
left, and they also “‘skirl.” The music is of drums, beat- 
en by men who also dance facing the women, and who 
‘€skirl” likewise, but louder. The score of this opera 
has six notes only, and is all chorus, and can be heard 
at the distance of twenty miles in a bee line, Ever 
and anon the first drum makes a bound in the air, 
as though kicked behind by a steam hammer, and 
cuts a demi-volt, and gives a smack to his tom-tom 
that makes every child in the lines jump in its skin. 

_ And the audience cry ‘Wah!’ and everyone is very 
pleased, but why or what about I kuow -not, and no 
man knoweth. Thus is night made terrible to the 
wicked; until in an interval a solo is heard in notes 
of anger hatred, defiance, hysterics and drink. For 
Mooga, who is dancing, has been caught smiling the 
smiles that never should be smole, and winking the 
winks that never should be wunk at the first drum; 
and Sooga, who has a life interest in that personage, 
is resenting it.. This she does by depicting the habits 
and character of Mooga in a series of copious and un- 
lady like allegories which would make a monkey blush. 
And Mooga retorts in kind, and matters are beginning 
to get very blue, when an order comes down from the 
Lord Manager to annihilate everyone without distinc- 
tion of age ar sex. And in the morning every one has 
hot coppers and hammers beating on the back of his 
head, and decants into himself gallons of cold water 
and curses the joyous cup. And Mooga and Sooga 
polish their faces with oil and streak their foreheads 
with red ochre and clothe themselves with modesty, 
and complain before the Lord Manager. And that 
potentate admonishes them and bids them keep the 
peace. But the admonition goes in at one ear and 
out at the other, and they go away, and do not keep 
the peace. Again booms the gong, and all to work. 
And below everything is quivering in the heat, and 
above the vultures circle wing-wide upon the glowing 
air, and— tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow.’ — 
Englishman. 

~<~—_—_—___ — 


INDIAN EXPERIMENTS. 


: (Concluded from page 891.) 

The Government botanical garden of the Nilgiris 
is situated on the slopes of the Dodabetta Mouatain 
at Ootacamund, and, as previously stated, was first 
laid out by the late Mr. W. G. Mclvor in 1848. 
Since that date it has undergone considerable change 
and improvement, and is now under the direction 
of Mr. A. M. Lawson, Inte professor of botany at 
Oxford, who wis appointed some few years’ ago 
director of Government Cinchona plantations, parks, 
and gardens, with Mr. Jamieson, the former super- 
intendent, as curator, The gardens, since tho time 
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of its first formation, has gradually developed into 
one of the most beautiful, and, on account of the 
climate, one of the most enjoyable spots on the face 
of the globe. Bea ttiful trees, shrubs, plants, and 
fiowers, collected from many lands, may be seen and 
studied in their fullest development in the open air 
all the year round, Originally the site of the gardens 
was a thickly wooded ravine with a range of altitude 
of from 200 to 250 feet. Mr. Melvor, with great skill 
and taste, contrived, by preserving portions of the 
natural forest and large individual trees, to lay out, 
by paths, terraces, parterres, and pieces of water, a 
garden at once beautiful and picturesque, a veritable 
queen of pleasure grouuds. Above and around the 
garden the slopes of the Dodabetta Mouatain are 
clad with splendid specimens of Australian and 
Tasmanian trees, including many examples of the Blue 
Gum and other. species of Eucalyptus, as well as 
numerous species of Acacia, all of which take ex- 
tremely kindly to the climate of the South Indian . 
hill tracts. 

At the entrance gate is a large conservatory, in 
which is grown tender plants, such as Begonias, 
Bougainvilleas, Orchids, &c., but no artificial beat is 
ever used. The director’s and curator’s houses are 
situated near the centre of the garden, and there 
are other glass structures which were built for 
propagating purposes during the early stages of the 
Ohinchona experiment. The garden is entirely worked 
by coolies from the Mysore and sometimes Ohinamen, 
with ast Indian overseers. The only portion of 
ground in the garden that may be called flat is 
situated near the entrance, and this is occupied 
with lawns, ponds, and flower beds, together with 
many fine specimens of coniferous and other orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. This is the only portion 
of the grounds that suffers from frosts during the 
winter months. Hoar-frosts may frequently be seen 
here in the early morning, while the upiand slopes 
escape altogetfier. Many of the pieces of water con- 
tain miniature islands planted with grand specimens 
of Pampas Grass and Arundo conspicua, both of which 
yield at Ootacamund larger and finer spikes of flower 
than any I have ever seen in England. Around the 
edges of these ponds may be seen, with their roots 
reaching far into the water, luxuriant plants of the 
Lilly of the Nile (Richardia wthiopica) with their 
perennial display of white blossoms. Fish, consisting 
of rudd, lake trout, tench, carp, gold and silver fish, 
&e., were introduced into these ornamental ponds about 
the year 1869. Since that date quantitivs of these 
fish have found their way from the garden ponds 
to the Ootacamund lake and to many streams on 
the Nilgiris: To the late Mr. McIvor and to Dr. Day 
must be accorded the credit of having introduced 
European fish to the waters of the Nilgiris. 

The first terrace is laid out in flower bedsin the 
Italian style, with a very ornamental band stand in 
the centre. This portion of the grounds is a favour- 
ite promenade for the public. Rising from this in 
successive terraces and winding paths the top of the 
garden is reached, from which a magnificent view of 
the whole station of Ootacamund is obtained, with 
its beautiful lake in the centre, and picturesque houses 
on every hill. Throughout the whole station the 
Australian Eucalyptus and Acacia are plauted in abund- 
ance, giving * somewhat sombre and churchyard appear- 
ance, but this is somewhat compensated for during 
the months of July and August by the glorious dis- 
play of the yellow blossoms of the Wattle Tree 
(Acacia dealbata). During these months the appear- 
ance of these trees is truly magnificent. 

The pathe and walks of the garden are mostly 
hedged with such plants as Fuchsias, Heliotrope, 
Roses, &c., and all yielding an abundance of blossoms 
all the year round, such plants as Roses and Helio- 
trope being wonderfully fragrant. Large and magni- 
ficent plants of Brugmansia sanguinea and suaveolens 
are continually met with on the steep grassy slopes, 
clad in their huge pendant blooms, which at night- 
fall throw off their peculiarly agreeable fragrance. 
Branches of these plants roughly lopped off and stuck 
into the ground, will as quickly form plants in this 
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climate as Willows do in England. Grassy banks 
covered with Hydrangeas covered with bloom may 
also be seen, which are perfectly wonderful to behold. 
The flowers are usually of a very deep blue tinge, 
’tis said from the presence of iron in the soil. French 
spotted and large-flowered Pelargoniums bloom admir- 
ably when planted out permanently on the sloping 
banks, and required no other treatment save a yearly 
pruning. I have seen banks of these plants covered 
with immense trusses of bloom and lasting for many 
months in the rarest beauty. In one particular recess 
towards the top of the garden there used to grow 
and bloom freely a clump of Camellias of various 
colours, and climbing up, and growing in the sur- 
roundiug trees and borders, and flowering luxuriantly 
withal, such plants as Clianthus Dampieri; Habro- 
thamnus, Tacsonia, Mandeyilla suaveolens, Kennedya, 
Ohorozema, Begonia fuchsioides, Azaleas, Aloysia 
citriodora (huge trees), Aralias, and scores. of 
others. ix 

A very beautiful fernery exists near the top of 
the garden, which is very tastefully arrangedand plant 
ed with numerous Ferns indigenous to the hills as well 
as from other countries. Although the Ootacamund 
botanical garden contained a most extensive and very 
rich and interesting collection of plants brought 
together from all parts of the world, no attempt—at 
least up to the year 1877—was ever made at scientific 
arrangement, which was always a matter of deep 
regret. No better locality on the face of the globe 
could be found than Ootacamund for a garden of 
instruction in the true seuse of the word, and where 
expensive’ glass structures are not necessary for 
the bulk of the plants grown. Matters have no 


doubt improved since the advent of. the present’ 


Botanical Director, Mr. Lawson, who, no doubt in 
time -should he be allowed the necessary means— 
will make the gardens at Ootacamund worthy to be 
classed with the best botanical institutions of the 
world. p 

In closing these articles I have only a few words 
more to say with regard to the general appearance 
and climate of these beautiful hills. The first visit 
of those who have been for some time located on 
the hot and arid plains of Madras is delightful and 
exhilarating to the last degree. The visitor as he 
begins the ascent of either of the Ghauts leading 
from the plains, is not prepared for the wonders 
that are gradually revealed to his gaze as he ascends 
mile after mile of the winding mountain road. 
Leaving the steamy and hot village at the foot of 
the Coonoor Ghaut, with its acres of graceful Coco- 
nut and Areca Palms, the traveller gradually mounts 
into a region where the rich tropical vegetation 
gives place to a more stunted formof growth. From 
the splendid forms of the Palms at the foot to the 
region of Cinnamon, Oloves, Guava, Loqnat, Mangosteen; 
Nutmeg, Papaw, Theobroma, and Vanilla, ani higher 
still into the region of Coffee, Tea, and Chinchona, 
till at last the plateau is reached where is produced 
the Orange, Pear, Apple, Plum, Wheat, Bariey, and 
innumberable other plauts and fruits from the temper- 
ate climates of the world. And if this view of the 
cultivated products of this wonlerful region be deeply 
interesting to tue visitor, still more so is the nitural 
scenery of the mountain gorge through which he has 
passed for a distance of some eight or nine miles, 
and rising in that distance to an elevation of 6000 
feet. As an elevation of 3000 feet the scenery becomes 
bold, increasing in grandeur till huge walls of rock 
rise on each side of the road, every rift and cranny 
of wuich sends out its living mantle of everlasting 
green, while ou one side of the path isa deep ravine 
choked up with a mass of forest verdure, on which 
you look down with awe and hear, but cannot see, 
the rushing and tumbling of a stream far in the 


depths below, Streams of water dashed into the 
whitest spray fall at intervals from the heights 
above down the face of the rocks, giving infinite 


beauty and grandeur to the scene. Ferns and 
Lycopods innumerable clothe the roadside banks, 
including species of Adiantum, Microlepia,, Daval- 
lia, Pveris, Angivpteris, Aspienium, &c., while the 


graceful tops of the Tree Ferns (Alsophila) may be 
seen in every ravine pushing through the mass of 
other foliage. 

On the plateau itself may be found wild in abund- 
ance the Dog Rose, Honeysuckle, Cotoneaster, 
Hypericum, Passiflora, Rhododendron arboreum, 
Indigofera, and numerous other flowers and shrubs. 
Many placts, such as the common Groundsel, Gno- 
thera, French Marigold, and others, which have 
originated no doubt from seeds imported from England, 
have become acclimatised and now grow as weeds 
on cultivated grounds. I have seen the Ne idewattum 
Olinchona plantation belonging to the Government 
literally covered with the French Marigold, the 
product of self-sown seed. The roads of this planta- 
tion are all hedged with Box, which is allowed to 
grow from 2 to 8 feet in height, ani which looks 
very trim and beautiful. In addition to the numerous 
plants met with on these hills, both introduced and 
indigenous, the song of the thrush and blackbird 
is continually heard in the glens and woods. 

The plateau is not rich in showy Orchids, but 
there are some at the higher elevatious which are 
to be found in large quantities, and are very pretty. 
Celogyne corrugata and O. odoratissima ars both 
found growing on sheet rocks, sometimes in large 
masses of ten or a dozen yards square, which are 
very lovely when in flower. These two plants, I 
believe, are supposed to be difficult to flower in this 
country, and this, I imagine, is from the want of 
proper treatment. I recently saw a large plant of 
O. corrugata at Kew in a house amongst other cool 
house Orchids; the pseudo-bulbs were very large, 
but the foliage was at least 3 or 4 inches longer than 
I have ever seen it in its wild state on the Nilgiris. 
The pot was at that time placed in a position at 
least 10 feet from the glass, and I was told that the 
same plant had been in the gardens for three or 
four years, but hal never flowered. It ought to be 
remembered that these plants come from a climate 
where the maximum temperature is only 77°, and 
where the mercury frequently falls to 88°. They 
also grow on sheet rocks on the grassy slopes entirely 
unprotected from the bright sunshine and monsoon 
rains. They have also to uadergo the annual privation 
of from four to five months of total drought without 
one single drop of rain to moistea their leaves or 
roots. I would humbly suggest to growers of the 
two Orchids named above that they never be subjected 
to any great heat, aud b> keps during th: period 

of their growth in an open frame fally exp‘sed to 
both sun and rain at least during the height of the 
English summer. On the slopes of the hils leading 
to the plains numerous Orchids are found ine uding 
Dendrobium album, D. Pierardi, D. barba'ulum, 
Vanda Roxburghi, Saccolabium (several species), Aerides 
crispum, ard numerous others. 

In closing these articles I would give a word of 
warning to young gardeners about to go to India to 
engage in planting. In India with care there is little 
or no danger to be apprehended from the climate, 
and there is always the chance for a steady man t» do 
well and save money. On the other hand, if 
extravagance be not avoided, disappointment and ruin 
will be the inevitable result.—PLanter.—Journal of 
Horticulture. 9 
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Tra iv France.—Messrs. Somerville & Co. report 
on samples of tea from Vichy and Paris :—We have 
tasted the samples and don’t think much of them. 
The ‘‘ pekoe’’ at 12 frances 
good business for the retailers! At the same time 
‘the leafis very good and nothing but ‘‘ tips ” with 
a pale straw colour liquor, scented, and of pleasant 
flavour, but no strength. The little parcel of 
Horniman’s 2s pure black is regular packet tea 
and of fair strengthin cup, but common and must 
pay them well, Thereis no trace of Ceylon in any 
of them and hardly any ‘‘Indian.’ Ching sim- 
ply walks in at present, yen shit 


per lb. must bevery 
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PLANTING REPORTS FROM THE HAILL- 
COUNTRY OF CEYLON. 

TEA FLOURISHING—ABSENCE OF INSECT AND FUNGAL ENE- 

MIES—THEH DYADLY SYMPLOCOS. 

Urrer Dimpvna, 5th December. 

A. long walk through tea, which, in many parts, 
is plentifully interspersed with rows of cinchona 
officinalis, has left on my mind the impression that 
never previously have I seen either plant looking 
so fresh and flourishing, so clean and free from all 
signs of disease, whether of insect or fungus origin. 
Grub, so formidable an enemy of coffee,—only 
second in mischievous effect to Hemilcia vastatrix, 
need not even be mentioned amongst the enemies 
of tea, Here there is no sign of grubs or of the parent 
beetles, the cockchafers, flights of which some six 
to eight years ago consisted of tens of thousands, 
and, to use a Yankee expression, ‘filled the whole 
afternoon full” of humming. Of brown bug and 
the black fungus which ever accompanies it there is 
not a trace, while the green coccus has not, so far 
as I know, ever been seen on tea. Red spider, 
which is pretty plentiful on the neighbouring jungle 
plants and which has been seen on plants cultivated 
in the garden, has not, as yet, at least attacked 
tea here, while the small white moth which lays 
its eggs in young leaves, so leading to their curling 
and dying, our chief tea pest of the slightest 
consequence, has for a long period now entirely 
disappeared. So with green fly, and as for helopeltis, 
the one specimen which was recognized under the 
microscope remains unique, 

“ None but itself its parallel.” 

The usual flight of butterflies was seen a few days 
ago, and afew curious butterfly moths have been 
found in limited localities, but not on the tea, which, 
as I have said, is absolutely free from aerial 
or above-ground enemies. I might write that no 
trace of anything inimical to tea exists here, 
but for the fact that, now at very distant intervals, 
we have proof in the ‘dying off” of several fine 
tea bushes in particular localities, that our most 
formidable subterranean enemies, the poisonous or 
deadly-fungus-producing symplocos-roots are still 
in the ground, and still the cause, in their decay, 
of the death of healthy living tissues. As tea 
estatos advance in age, we hear more and more of 
the mischief arising from leaving in the ground 
the yam-like roots of this baneful, large-leaved 
jungle tree. The percentage of bushes so destroyed 
on an estate may not be absolutely large, but 
the gaps created amongst tea, often of mature 
age and in most luxuriant condition, are ugly and 
sources of great annoyance. 


THE SUCCRSS OF TEA IN/AMBAGAMUWA AND THE KOTA- 
GALOYA YALLEY—GOOD PRICES FOR TEA ESTATES— 
COFFEE AND RATS—TEA ESTIMATES SHORI—RAINFALL. 

Uprer Dimsuna, Dec. 7th. 

Nothing strikes the traveller hitherwards more 
than the wonderful success of tea in Ambagamuwa, 
and especiallyin the Kotagaloya Valley, in which 
district and sub-district coffee proyed in so many 
cases a failure, tea flourishes in conditions of soil 
and) climate—ferruginous clay, in the one case and 
heavy rainfall in the other—which were adverse, if 
not tothe growth of coffee, yet to its producing 
crops of fruit. Old Ambagamuwa is rapidly passing 
from a scene of abandoned coffee estates to one of 
luxuriant tea fields, the green of which vies with 
that of the lovely English-like sward of so many 
of its vales and hills and mountainsides. One feels 

a melancholy sensation still to see plantations 

where once the coffee smiled now expanses of 

weeds andlow bush; but there are views from 
the train in passing through Ambagamuwa, es- 

Taser when gaps reveal the opening up of the 
aad “ low country,” such as can 


scarcely be surpassed for beauty. It is the views from 
the Kotagaloya Valley of ‘‘the Duke’s Nose,” of 
Talankanda, of the grand Great Western, the St, 
Clair Falls, the Kotmale Gap and the Peacock, 
which impart interest to the valley that links 
Dikoya to Dimbula, apart from the fine tea which 
has so rapidly taken the place of coffee of varying 
quality, but generally poor. In passing along the 
valley our attention was attracted to a fine little 
tea estate of 160 acres, for which £7,000, or at 
the rate of £43 15s per acre, had been offered, but 
for which £8,000, or £50 per acre, had been 
demanded. Subsequently we learned that for tea 
land taken for public purposes in Maskeliya over 
R800 per acre had been granted. ‘here is this 
to be remembered, when a whole estate of mature 
tea is in question, that the amount of capital 
inyested in it in the shape of stores and especially 
machinery is much higher than was ordinarily 
the case with coffee property. For coffee a pulper 
sufficed in the shape of machinery, the final pro- 
cesses of cleaning from parchment skin and 
packing being conducted in Colombo. But tea 
must be packed on the estate ready for ship- 
ment, and the leaf must be rolled after wither- 
ing, roasted after fermenting, sifted, sorted, the 
larger leaves cut, finally fired, and packed in lead- 
lined boxes. An estate of any size cannot calcu- 
late on less than £1,000 for store and withering 
lofts and £1,000 more for rollers, driers, sifters 
cutters and power todrive them, Fora tea estate 
in full bearing and fully equipped therefore, R500 
an acre or even £50 sterling is a price by no 
means above adequacy. 


I have already spoken of tea and cinchona as 
looking almost perfect. Since writing I have gone 
over the remains of what was once an expanse of 
about 350 acres of fine-looking coffee. On most of 
the trees still in the ground (the tea plants not 
being old enough to suffer injury from them) a 
sucker has been allowed to run up, so ‘as to 
double the orthodox height of 3/6/ for a pro- 
perly topped and pruned tree. I know well from 
the experience of several inroads in former years, 
what mischief the coffee or jungle rats can effect, 
by cutting off primaries with their incisors as 
cleanly and completely as if a pruning knife had 
been employed, but until I had ocular demonstration 
yesterday, I had no idea of the climbing powers 
of the rodents. Up to their tops, at 7 feet from 
the ground, the suckers had been deprived of their 
succulent primaries, or large portions of them. The 
greater proportion of the suckers, however, and in 
some cases the original bushes as well, bad a fair 
amount of crop on them in all stages of green, 
yellow, pink and dark red, while blossom promis- 
ing a moderate spring crop showed its snow-white 
contrasted with the emerald and ruby tints of the 
berries, or beans, or cherries. In planter parlance 
the word ‘‘bean’’ is used only for the separate 
seeds enclosed in ‘‘parchment’’ skin, and it was 
pleasing to see the clean, white beans on the barbecue 
and on the store loft, and to hear that the size 
of the bean and its quality were specially good. 
About 500 bushels have been already gathered, 
and more than that quantity is still on the trees. 
The rains, therefore, are welcome for filling out 
the coffee beans as well as drawing out the 
flush of the tea buds, This, which will prob- 
ably be our last appreciable gathering of coffee, 
is specially welcome this year, when our large 
supplies of cinchona bark have to be retained for 
a better market and in face of the certainty that 
owing to months of unfavourable weather for flush- 
ing early in the year and the necessity of pruning 
much larger areas of tea than was anticipated, we 
shall be short of our estimated out-turn of leaf 
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by fully 20 per cent. The experience is very gene- 
ral, and we, like others, look to ‘‘ next year” for 
more than compensating results. All looks promis- 
ing. The cause of the irruption of destructive coffee 
rats was the old story of the flowering and dying 
down of the nilu undergrowth in the forests,— 
forests which are now carpeted with seedlings of the 
strobilanthus. It maybe a serious question whether 
at the next dying down of the nilu bushes the 
famished rats may not attack our tea. At present 
the rodents resemble the cardinal who ‘‘made a 
distinction,” —between soup and hot water. As 


yet rats have shown as little predilection 
for tea, as have grubs and other pests. 
Some patches of coffee seen yesterday were 


badly atfected with leaf disease, and green bug 
could be found if looked for. The debility super- 
induced in the trees by repeated attacks of leaf 
disease became obvious in cases where a sucker 
was covered with fruit, while the bush whence it 
arose was leafless and white-branched. The tempta- 
tion to give plants of the old staple another year 
is strong, and where the tea has been only just 
planted the uprooting process may be safely 
delayed. Next year, however, will be the last year 
of the life of the proportion of coffee of which 
this year it will not be said ‘‘ Why cumbereth it 
the ground?” Yesterday morning only 5 cents 
of an inch of rain were measured, there being a 
natural reaction from the great fall of close on 
2 inches in the previous 24 hours. This morn- 
ing’s measurement, however, gave 66 cents, the 
rain having fallen very freely from about noon to 
between 2 and 3 p. m. yesterday. The effect 
of one limb of a magnificent rainbow lying 
along the range which separates us from 
Nuwara Eliya was exquisitely beautiful. The forest 
trees are all out in full flush, and the members 
of the large Hugenia family called dambas are 
rapidly putting on those tobes of red, which in 
less than two months will clothe the mountain 
forests with tints such as autumn gives to the 
woods of Europe. This morning rose clear as 
crystal after the rain, but moisture was still in the 
atmosphere, as was proved by the strata of deep 
blue which alternated with bars of white cloud 
over Haputale. The sun shone hot, and as the day 
advanced the sky became filled with masses of 
fleecy clouds. We knew what all this and the 
warm temperature betokened, and as I write at 20 
minutes to 2 p.m., the rain is pouring down. Now 
as previously there is scarcely sufficient movement 
of the air to stir a leaf. As we have stilla new 
clearing to plant, as wellas ‘‘ supplies” to put out, 
we are rejoicing in the rain on that account and 
on the brightness of heat of the sun for the wither- 
ing as well as the flushing of the tea. The nights 
are as yet as warm almost as the days, so that 
we suspect the settled fine weather will not set in 
for a week at least and probably not for a fort- 
night yet. Let us hope that on this occasion 
Nuwara Wliya and its neighbourbood may be spared 
the cold winds and the frosts, which have un- 
favourably distinguished the two previous seasons. 


8th December 1887. 


Rainfall yesterday 61 cents, and a cloud-laden sky 
promises more, Temperature remains mild. 


————_-_-_-- >. ---——— 
JACKSON’S NEW TEA DRIERS. 


Mr. Jackson has been working hard, and has 
deyoted much time during the past summer, at the 
works of Messrs. Marshall, Sons and Co., Limited, 
at Gainsborough, towards perfecting his new Tea 
Driers. We are pleased to learn that he has been 
rewarded for his pains, He has not only succeeded 


in instituting several very marked improvements, but 
he has, moreover, received the most pleasant 
of all proofs that his labours are appreciated, in 
a thoroughly satisfactory demand for his dricrs. It 
is unnecessary to illustrate the most recent improve- 
ments in this column, as illustrations are given else- 
where in our advertisement pages, to which the reader 
can turn. These illustrations show the material and im- 
portant nature of the changes effected in the con- 
struction of the driers, particularly in the heating stoves, 
which are now quite accessible from the tea house floor. 
The air-heating pipes are so arranged that any one of 
them can be withdrawn and replaced in a few minutes, 
even when the fire is burning, and without one haying 
to touch the driers at all. It is evident at a glance that 


the new form of construction effects a considerable say- — 


ing in brick-work and fuel. 


The Venetian Driers have acquired another great ad- 
vantage : they are now self-delivering. When the bot- 
tom drying surface is opened the tea is at once dis- 
charged outside the machine, on to the tea house floor 
itself. Here again the absence of a pit is a manifest 
convenience, and a saving of time. It will be allowed 
that the above alterations form a very creditable out- 
come of a summer’s work.—H. & C. Mail, Nov. 18th. 


Oo 
MESSRS. MAIN AND DICK’S NEW THA 


WHITHERER. 


We are informed by Messrs. A. J. Main and Co. 
that success continues to attend the trials of Messrs. 
Main and Dick’s new wet-leaf drying and wither- 
ing machinery. Mr. Dick, who is still in India, 
has telegraphed home to the effect that he has 
had a most successful public trial in wet-leaf 
drying and withering, which has given general 
satisfaction to those who witnessedit. We understand 
that these processes of drying wet-leaf and then wither- 
ing it was accomplished in aa hour, which, it will be 
allowed, is » maryellously short time if the leaf re- 
mained uninjured, as was apparently the case, since 
the telegram leads it to be understood that the result 
was thoroughly satisfactory. Such an achievement can 
only be regarded as of the utmost importance to tea 
growers, as it not only minimizes the amount of roofed 
space, time and labour required, but prevents deteriora- 
tion of the quality of the teain wet weather, and pre- 
vents that congestion of accumulated leaf which has 
so eften been the despair of the tea-maker in pro- 
longed wet weather. By drying wet leaf it should 
be understvod that we co not refer to drying tea as 
this machine, as at present constructed, is not in- 
tended for that purpose.—H. & C. Mail, Nov. 18th. 


Ne 
AUSTRALIAN FRUIT IN INDIA. 


Mr. Jas. Inglis, who had for some time charge 
of the Indian Court at the Melbourne Exhibition 


of 1880-81, and who is now Minister of Public — 
Instruction in New South Wales, has sent us papers — 
referring to a consignment of New South Wales — 


oranges and lemons sent by him to Calcutta. The 


fruit was simply packed in ordinary boxes which 
were stowed as ordinary cargo, there being no 
refrigerator in the horse steamer in which they — 


were despatched. The voyage was protracted, and 


about 30 per cent of the oranges were spoiled. 
The remainder, though not of superior quality, sold — 
readily at one shilling per dozen, no Sylhet oranges ~ 


being in the market. If sent in the proper months, 


therefore, and in fast steamers provided with cold — 


rooms, Australian oranges would probably sell well 
in Calcutta. But for lemons there seems to be 
no demand, the people preferring the flayour of 
their own limes. It is possible that consignments 
of Ceylon oranges may yet be sent to India, yield- 
ing profitable results, : -< oe 
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AVERAGE PRICES FOR CEYLON TEA IN 
THE LONDON MARKET, 


The superintendent of an estate, the whole crop 
of which, from finest broken pekoe down to pekoe 
souchong, broken leaf and dust, is practically sent 
to the London market for sale, the average realized 
being calculated on the several quantities and 
prices of the several kinds, points out the dis- 
advantage at which this and other estates so act- 
ing are placed by the practice of quite a number 
of estate owners and agents who sell all their 
inferior teas and dust locally, and so get the 
credit of high averages in London. In a recent 
case an “average” of 1s 64d was placed opposite 
an estate, that being simply the price of the only 
sort of tea sold, viz., broken pekoe. In another 
case, the average was deduced from the prices 
of broken pekoe and pekoe. The averages so ob- 
tained were, of course, higher than the 1s 3d of 
the estate which sent not only its broken pekoe 
and pekoe but its souchong, broken leaf and 
dust for sale; but the so-called averages in the 
cases where no low quality tea was included were 
not, it is contended, fair and honest ‘ averages.” 
The process adopted is shown, our correspondent 
points out, in several cases of estates, whose in- 
ferior teas and those only were submitted at the 
latest local sale. One well-known estate was re- 
presented neither by broken pekoe nor pekoe, which 
will, of course, show a high average in London, 
in consequence of the sale locally of 

Pekoe souchong 2,000 lb. 


Dust bib state i AOhgs 
Red leaf.. 300 ,, 


In the case of another estate, the local sale con- 
sisted of 

Pekoe souchong 1,350 lb, 

Dust “8 way, 400), 


Our correspondent submits that a ‘‘ respectable 
average” of 1s 2d or 1s 3d is better and more 
honest where all kinds are sold, than 1s 64d or 
even more where only broken pekoe, or that and 
pekoe, are sold in London.—The right of parties 
to dispose of their teas as they deem best is not 
disputed, but it is proper that practices which vitiate 
averages and give certain estates undue reputation 
should be known and taken into account. 
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THE ALKALOIDAL VALUE OF 
IPECACUANHA CULTIVATED IN _ INDIA, * 
BY FRANCIS RANSOM. 

The success that has attended the iatroduction of 
fhe cinchona into India and Oeylon has _ naturally 
suggested the possibility of the profitable cultivation 
of other South Azaerican plants. Ipecacuanha, being 
a drug for which there is a large and steady demand, 
has received considerable attention for this purpose. 
It appears to have been first introduced into India 
in 1866, but for several years no encouraging results 
are recorded. During 1877 plants were distributed 
throughout the central and southern parts of the 
Peninsula, and the cultivation was also attempted 

in Burmab, Singapore, and Ceylon. 

In the same year Dr, King, the Superintendent of 
the Botunic Gardens, Calcutta, reports that the profit- 
able cultivation of ipecactanha as a crop at the cin- 
chona plantations seems hopeless, owing to the cold 
of the winter season, even in the warmest valleys, 
being too great for a species so thoroughly tropical. 

Inspite of discouragement, continued attempts have 
been made, and an important fact relative to the 
cultivation was communicated by the Director of the 
Kew Gardens to Vature in the beginning of the present 


—— 


Britain at an Evening Meeting in London, Wednes- 
day, November 9. 


year. I’rom a report on experiments carried out at 
the Government Oinchona Plantation at Darjeeling, 
it appears that two varieties of ipecacuanha, sent 
respectively from the Botanic Gardens at Kew and 
Edinburgh, have been introduced into India. Whilst 
those from Edinburgh have entirely disappeared, the 
plants from Kew, cultivated under exactly similar 
conditions, continue to live, 

The latest information on the subject appears in the 
Pharmaceutical Record (Oct. 1, 1887), where it is stated 
that the experimeats have proved that the plant 
flourishes best at Nilambur. 

The value of the cultivated root compared with that 
obtained from the wild plants of Brazilian growth is 
a subject of interest and importance. Dr. King re- 
ported in 1877 that the Indian cultivated ipecacuanha 
had been used in the Medical College Hospital in 
Calcutta, and had been found to be quite as efficient as 
the best South American drug. 

Mr. Holmes has recently placed in my hands a 
sample of the Indian root, which I have examined 
with the object of ascertaining its a)kaloidal value, 
In appearance it closely resembles the drug imported 
from Brazil. 

The method adopted for the assay was that proposed 
by myself at the recent meeting of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Oonference at Manchester (Pharm. Journ., 
Sept. 17, 1887). It consists in percolating the finely 
powdered roet with chloroform previously rendered 
alkaline by agitation with strong solution of ammonia, 
completing the exhaustion in an extraction apparatus 
with boiling chloroform, extracting the alkaloid from 
the percolate with very dilute sulphuric acid, and 
estimating the acid solution volumetrically with Mayer’s 
reagent. 

By this method I found 1:7 per cent of emetine 
present in the root. ; 4 

In my previous examination of the Brazilian drug 
I found that ten samples varied in value from 1°3 to 
23 per cent of alkaloid, the average strength being 
166 per cent. As these were alJ, in appearance, fair 
commercial specimens, we may conclude that the 
Indian cultivated ipecacuanha is quite equal to the 
average Brazilian root. 

It is to be hoped that before long it may become 
a frequent article in the London market, and that 
well-merited success may reward the enterprise and 
perseverance of those who have bestowed so much 
care upon its cultivation. 


Discussion, 

Professor Thiselton Dyer said this communication, 
although very brief, was one of the most interesting 
which had been made in connection with pharmaceutical 
research for some time. The story of the attempts 
made to introduce the ipecacuanha plant into India 
was a very long one, the first effort, as was stated in 
the paper being in 1866, when Dr. King, then Assistant 
Surgeon in the Bengal army, successfully conveyed 
to India by the oyerland route the first plant of this 
invaluable species. That plant came from Kew, and 
as far as he could make out, for he had not been able 
to investigate the question thoroughly, it was the only 
survivor of a case of ipecacuanha plants which some 
time previously had been obtained from Brazil. The 
Government of India attached enormous importance 
to the introduction of ipecacuanha into that coun. 
try, and looking at the almost specific character of 
this drug in the cure of dysentery, their desire to 
see it acclimatized was amply justified. The history 


of the plant was carefully recorded till it died in 
1868. During that interval, however, nine plants 
had been obtained from it by propagation at the 
Calcutta Botanic Gardens, and five others which 


were cultivated at Darjeeling, so thatin 1868 there 
was a total stock of fourteen plants in India, In 
1871 the five plants at Sikkim has been increased 
to 400. Dr. Anderson, to whose intelligence and enter- 
prise the cultivation of ipecacuanha was largely due, 
and who pressed the subject very vigorously on the 
Government of India, being then superintendent of 
the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, came to this country 
in 1870, and used every effort to acqnire eyery 
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ipecacuanha plant which was to be had. There had 
always been a very distinguished pharmaceutical 
school at Hdinburgh, under the auspices of Sir Robert 
Christison, where everything appertaining to pharmacy 
was a matter of great interest, and at the Botanic 
Gardens there was a notable collection of medicinal 
plants. Amongst others was ipecacuanha, and Dr. An- 
derson obtained all they could spare. He also obtained 
a supply from Kew; meanwhile, however, he died. 
But propagation had been carried on in Edinburgh, 
and 250 plants were sent out. This might be said 
to be the seed sown a quarter of a century ago, 
which had been quietly germinating in India, until 
that evening they were in a position to sample the 
first harvest. It had been an exceedingly arduous 
process, and rather a discouraging one. More than 
once those whose duty it was to cultivate the plant 
had been very much inclined to give up the task as 
hopeless. Ipecacuanha was perhaps more depressing 
to cultivate under adverse circumstamces than any 
other plant on account of its slow growth, and the 
general wirivess of its appearance; but at every point 
when the cultivators began to be despondent some- 
thing had happened which encouraged them to proceed. 
The first difficulty met with was the extreme tardi- 
ness with which these plants could be propagated ; 
in two years they only got fourteen from one plant. 
There were four original plants altogether in India, 
and up to 1873, with every effort and with all the 
additional supplies obtained, the total number was 
something under 7000. That represented something 
like eight years work, and of course, from a commerc- 
ial point of view, it was not very encouraging. Then 
it was discovered by the late Mr. McNabat EHdin- 
burgh, a very accomplished cultivator, that the 
rhizome of this plant could be cut into infinitesimal 
portions, and that every one of these would grow 
and form a plant, and when this discovery was applied 
in India it led to an enormous increase, so that in 
a short time the number of plants rose from 7000 to 
something like 63,000. At the Cinchona plantation, 
in Sikkim, there was a clever young gardener named 
Jaffrey who devoted himself to the ipecacuanha; and 
it was maioly through his exertions that this enormous 
advance was made. Another discovery was also made 
by the Hiinburgh Gardens, by Mr. Lindsay, the 
present Curator, who found, what no one would have 
expected from such a plant, that a single leaf if 
plunged into damp sand would develope buds and 


roots. That method of propagation was not so suc- 
cesssful, however, in India as from the rhizome, 
but still it was used to some extent. Up to about 


1875, as far as methods of propagation were concerned, 
the future of ipecacuanha was secured, but the cul- 
tivation had to be carried almost entirely by artificial 
means, under glass in houses or frames, and notwith- 
standing all the pains devoted to it, it had not 
assumed anything of a commercial character, because 
of course, under such conditions medicinal plants 
could never be produced at a price which would make 
them available in such large quantities as the Govern- 
ment contemplated. However, it was found, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Ransom, quoting from a short note 
he sent to one of the scientific journals early this year, 
that as cultivation under glass could not possibly be 
carried on extensively, the attempt was made in Sikkim 
to plant it in shady places under trees. It was a 
plant exceedingly sensitive to anything like fierce 
sunlight or dry atmosphere; it wasin facta character- 
istic kind of tropical undergrowth. ‘This led in Sikkim 
to a very curious result, There was no doubt that 
the original Kew stock came from Brazil, and though 
he had not been able to ascertain exactly the channels 
through which it came, he had no doubt that pains 
were taken to get it from someone who would authen- 
ticate it as being the true ipecacuanha plant. It 
was rather doubtful what the history of the plants 
cultivated in Edinburgh was; about 1832 was the date 
of the first introduction of ipecacuanha into Europe, 
and one could not perhaps exactly say from what 
source the Hdinburgh plants came, but probably from 
Brazil. But what the extremely intelligent superin- 
tendent of the Oinchona plantations at Darjeeling 


said was, that these plants, which were sent out as” 
apparently the same thing, had certain tangible 
differences, by which to the trained eye ofthe culti- 
vator they could be distinguished, and they could 
always tell which ‘were the Elinburgh strain, and 
which the Kew strain. Probably, as constantly 
happened in cultivated plants, there were several forms 
or races of ipecacuanha, and they had been imported 
through two or three channels, and were not precisely 
the same kind. The curious fact was, that although 
in Dr. Anderson’s importation the plants from Edin- 
burgh considerably outnumbered those sent from Kew, 
yet the Kew plant happened to have greater consti- 
tution and vigour; it increased and multiplied, whilst 
the Edinburgh apparently eventually died out. He 
should be the last to say that that was owing to 
any merit on their part at Kew, but it was 
interesting with regard to the future of the drug, 
because knowing the trouble there was to critically 
determine the physiological differences in cinchona 
which accompanied small variations of a morpho- 
logical kind, it would be more interesting to know that 
the ipecacuanha supply of India was derived from 
one definite source than from several varieties. He 
did not gather from the paper that the precise source 
of the present sample was exactly ascertained. He 
thought Dr. King as early as 1876 was able to submit 
to the medical service in India some dried root which 
had been grown in that country, which was tried in 
hospital practice, and found to be quite as good as 
the Brazilian drug. In 1877 Dr. King supplied 26 lb. 
of the root which had been grown in frames, and 
this was found satisfactory. No doubt the ipecacuanha 
would be kept alive in some suitable place in Sikkim, 
and in some places also iv Southern India conditions 
would be found favourable for it; but the most promis- 
ing thing in regard to its cultivation in the old world 
was a report from the Forest Department of the 
Straits Settlements for 1886. Mr. Cantley, who had 
the superintendence of affairs, wrote:—‘The ipeca- 
cuanha is a native of Brazil, a plant which has been 
found generally very difficult to cultivate. It seems 
to grow in the Straits with all the luxuriance of its 
native country, when a propér situation is hit upon; 
it enjoys a very moist still atmosphere and somewhat 
dense shade. In that situation it forms a compact 
little shrub of about eighteen inches in height, and is 
very ornamental when well in flower. [I lately visited 
a plantation of the plants in Johore, and saw thousands 
of plants in excellent health, protected from the sun 
by palm leaves laid on an artificial stage six feet in 
height, and the edges of the same afew yards apart. 
The soil is of a rich character.” It would therefore 
appear to him that it was quite possible that in the . 
State of Johore, and some other places in the Straits 
Settlements, there was a climate which was quite 
suitable for the cultivation of this plant on alarge scale. 
Tn conclusion he would only say that it was extremely 
satisfactory to see the way in which the persistency 
which was so characteristic of the best English work 
had been rewarded in this case with ultimate success. 
He knew nothing in the whole field of botanic 
enterprise which exceeded the admirable persistence 
with which the Indian botanists and pharmacists had 
stuck to this business, and had gone on cultivating 
this plant for very nearly twenty years, with very 
little encouragement, until the last few years. Mr. 
Oantley, of the Oinchona Plantation at Darjeeling, 
when success seemed a little more in sight, wrote 
to him, saying that this illustrated the importance 
of never losing heart in work of this kind. You 
must not be disheartened by failures, but try new 
conditions, and adjust the circumstances to the ' 
varying places in which the plant is grown, and in 
the great majority of cases you would ultimately 
succeed. Being very much occupied he could not 
often hope to take part in these interesting dis- 
cussions, and therefore he desired to adda word in 
support of what had been said by Professor Att- 
field as to the extreme usefulness of the work done 
there. He could assure the Society and the members 
there was no more assiduous student of the Journal — 
of the Society than himself, and if he had not often 
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the pleasure of assisting at the discussions he had 
the advantage of reading them. He knew no scient- 
ific work in that great city whic!seemed more adapted 
to the end it had in view, or which more successfully 
attained that end, than the discussions and operations 
of the Pharmaceutical Society at its scientific meetings. 

He could not but admire the enthusiasm with which 
the work was carried on, and the ability with which 
its, success was achieved, 

“i Holmes said he had listened with the greater 
interest to the valuable account of the history of 
ipecacuanha which Professor Dyer bad given, and his 
later remarks had thrown a flood of light on a point 
of great difficulty which he had experienced. When 
a fresh product came to this country the merchants 
who imported if were very reticent as to the exact 
locality whence it came, and very often tried to mis- 
lead one if possible—that was the case with this 
ipecacuanha. He was told that it came from India, 
but that nothing could be learnt about it. However, 
on seeking the drug broker, he was told that the 
packet which came over was about 10 lb., that it 
appeared to be a trial sample, but that instead of 
coming from India it came from Singapore. He had 
no doubt now that it came from that flourishing 
plantation which Professor Dyer had spoken of. As 
far as one could see from what had been said about 
the habit of the plant it might be grown equally well 
in Burmuh. The broker who had the sample recog- 
nised the difference between it and Brazilian ipecacu- 
anha by presence of the minute fibres, these being 
always removed from the Brazilian samples, and to 
commercial men minute differences of that kind often 
give a practical clue to the source of the drug. With 
respect to the ipecacuanba grown at Kew and that 
grown at Edinburgh he should be glad to learn if 
any record had been kept of the botanical characteristics 
of the varieties cultivated at either of those places. 
He believed the ipecacuanha was a dimorphic plant, 
and possibly either a long-styled or short-styled variety 
tnight have succeeded where the other did not. Again, 
the exact temperature and the conditions under which 
it flourished at Singapore would be no doubt published 
and made use of. He had to thank Mr. Ransom 
for the readiness and promptitude with which he 
undertook the examination. 

Mr. MacEwan said he knew there was in the Library 
upstairs a paper- contributed by the late Professor 
Balfour to the botanical Society, Edinburgh, with re- 
gard to the ipecacuanha in the Edinburgh Gardens.* 
_ The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ransom for this valuable paper. Ipecacuanha was a 
very important drug, and although it was not necessary 
to seperate the alkaloid as often as in the case of 
many other drugs, it was well to know the quantity 
present if one required to separate it. The paper 
would be expecially valuable to those in India who 
were now cultivating it, and when it was found that 
the Indian was equal to the Brazilian article it would 
no doubt give an impetus to the industry. He would 
include in the vote of thanks the name of Professor 
Dyer, who had given such an excellent history of 
the cultivation. 

The vote of thanks baving been carried unanimously 
was briefly ackuowledged by Mr. Ransom, 


; STROPHANTHUS, 

Mr. Christy then drew attention to a quantity of 
strophanthus which had arrived from a new port, and 
thought it might be interesting to the meeting to know 
what had been done in this drug during the last year, 

@ first year the quantity of seed which came from 
Africa was 1840 lb. with 450 Ib, of pods, estimated to 
yield about 153 Ib. of seeds, so thatin the whole year 
there came to the United Kingdom 1493 1b. of 
strophanthus seed, and to the United States he had 
traced about 200 lb. Considering the very small dose 
that was required, it would be seen with what great 
pleasure medical men had been able to receive this drug, 
fond work with it. It had been miostly the kombé 
Varicty, At first it was thought the variety sent 
over was the hispidus, and having received the first 


*See Pharmaceutical Journal, [3], vol. ii, p, 949. 


shipments, he was able to say that it was a variety 
which had been called hispidus, viz., the brown seed. 
Within the last frtnight he had received from the 
Niger the first shipment of pods and seed, which 
he sent specimens to Mr. Holmes, and these turned 
out to be a brown seed with a brown velvety appearance 
like hispidus, but not the same variety as received 
originally. Having been accustomed to taste the differ- 


ent seeds as they arrived, he could state that this 


hispidus variety was much more powerful than any of 
the kombé seeds, at any rate, much more intensely 
bitter; though whether it would obtain a greater 
percentage of the active principle had yet to be 
determined. He was informed that in the valley of 
the Niger large quantities of this were growing, so 
that further supplies might be expected. It would 
be also interesting to know that for some reason 
which at present he was unable to fathom, the 
French had decided that hispidus should be the stand- 
ard variety, notwithstanding the many satisfactory 
experiments made both in this country and in Germany 
with the kombé. He had received from Sumatra a 
seed pod said to be a variety of strophanthus, and it 
was very singular that the plume was reversed, exactly 
the same as in the case of the seed sent from Natal, 
but quite a different shaped pod. The seeds of kombé 
which he had sent out to try and get cultivated were 
doing remarkably well on the West Coast of Africa, 
Java, Oeylon, and in Southern India, so that in the 
course of a few years they would not be dependent 
on the interior of Africa. Another collector of his, 
a native, had sent a plant which had a pod exactly 
like one of those sent to him of the kombé variety, 
stating that it was also one of the arrow poison plants. 
He sent one to Mr. Holmes, but the pod was in very 
bad order, and he thought the leaf was hardly like 
strophanthus. It would be very interesting to be 
able to get from medical men the results of ex- 
periments with the tinctures made from these different 
seeds, 

Mr. Holmes said the seed of the specimen Mr. 
Christy had just referred to looked very much like 
that of Strophanthus hispidus, but the leaves were 
quite different in character, and probably belonging 
to some other species, although evidently nearly allied 
to S. dichotomus. The pod however was somewhat 
smaller than the strophanthus received before. The 
mounted ~specimens of strophanthus leaves on the 
table had been received from Mr. R. Lindsay, of 
Edinburg, to whom he had sent the seed of the differnt 
commercial varieties in January last. The specimens 
had been grown from the seed sent. Ouriously enough 
he had obtained two different plants from what had 
been regarded in commerce as one kind of seed. It 
appeared therefore that collectors in Africa were not 
particular as to the species from which they collected, 
so long as they were strophanthus pods at all. Mr. 
Christy was mistaken in supposing him to say that 
the leaves of his plant were not those of strophanthus ; 
they were evidently strophanthus leaves, but not those 
of S. hispidus or 8S. kombé. The exact species could 
only be determined by the examination of flowers and 
plants in good condition. Some roots Mr. Christy 
kindly sent to him a short time ago had a very 
peculiar undulating appearance, and a few days after 
from ‘another source he, the Curator, had received 
some roots of SV. hispidus which were exactly the same 
as those of Mr. Christy’s plants, although the very 
different leaves of the second specimen were evidently 
those of S. hispidus, Whether the roots contained the 
same active principle as the pods, and in a larger or 
less quantity, would be a matter for experiment. 
A portion of the root had been handed toa chemist 
who was competent to determine this point. 

Mr. Collier said the stropbanthus was an entirely 
new drug, and of cotirse every one wished to try it, 
which accounted for the demand for it. He had the 
opportunity of observing it in use, and he might say 
that at first a considerable quantity was used at 
Guy’s Hospital, but its use had now fallen off very 
much. He did not think it was likely to replace 
to digitalis. They used remedies of this kind ver 
largely, perhaps four pints of tincture of digitalis 
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in a month, but they certainly had not used two 
pints of tincture of strophanthus since it was in- 
troduced. 

Mr. Robinson remarked that the dose of tincture of 
strophanthus being so much less than that of digitalis, 
it would be necessary to multiply the quantity used 
by three in order to make a comparison. 

Mr. Collier did not think that in the last three 
weeks any strophanthus had been dispensed at all; 
although at present there were, he should think, forty 
or fifty patients who were taking digitalis. 

The Chairman said this new drug might be very 
important, whether it was now used largely or not. 
It was being examined scientifically, and although 
all its uses might not yet have been discovered, the 
examination it was underguing by different persons 
might lead to its use in some other direction. He 
heard Professor Faraday say once that he never re- 
garded the commercial value of anything he was in- 
vestigating, as generally there was no use to be found 
for it, but ultimately it during the investigation 
frequently became of great importance; and this re- 
mark might possibly apply to strophanthus. It was 
a new drug, of which he knew very little himself, but 
as a number of people were experimenting with it 
he had no doubt a use would be found for it. 

Mr. Christy said he had now one or two hundred 
plants growing at Sydenham from all the different 
seeds he could collect commercially, and he had several 
different varieties growing from the same seed 
apparently, the leaves of which showed exactly the 
same characters as the leaves Mr. Holmes exhibited 
that evening. 

The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Ohristy which was carried unanimously. 


Donations To THE MusEum. 

Mr. Holmes then drew attention to the following 
specimens on the table:—A very fine collection of 
Chilian drugs, presented by the Director of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. Amongst them were several which 
might be regarded as replacing in Ohili various drugs 
or herbs used in Europe. In this collection there was 
a specimen of the drug recently introduced into this 
country under the name of pichi, and which consisted 
of stems and leaves of the Fabiana imbricata, a plant 
which had the appearance in leaf of the common heath, 
but in the flower was quite different in structure, and 
was intermediate in appearance between an Hrica and 
a Oestrum. The specimen of spurious chiretta on the 
table had been presented by Mr. Elborne, who detected 
it as not being the genuine article. It hada general 
resemblance to the true drug, but the taste was percept- 
ibly different, being much less bitter. The stem also 
was of a pale colour, and had four narrow-winged 
arylls, and the leaves, when they could be obtained 
entire, were evidently more obtuse. Amongst other 
specimens from Kew wasabark of a tree from the 
Oape Colony, used for making bitters in the same 
way as Angostura is in this couutry ; this bark was 
derived from Gonioma kamassi. ‘There was also a speci- 
men sent him by the Rev. A. J. Lennard, a Wesleyan 
missionary in Griqualand of a root which was much 
used there for dysentery. The root appeared to be 
that of an umbelliferous plant, but as he had neither 
flowers nor fruit it was impossible to identify it. He 
was promised a large quantity of the root for chemical 
examination. There was also a specimen of sandal wood 
oil, which Mr, Umney had been kind enough to distil 
from a log of Fiji sandal wood exhibited at the late 
Colonial Hxhibition, and subsequently presented to the 
Pharmaceutical Society. It yielded an unusual per- 
centage of an oil which appeared to be of good quality. 
Dr. E. Harry Fenwick had promised to experiment with 
it and to report as to its therapeutic value as compared 
with the Indian sandal wood oil. Another specimen 
of sandal wood oil on the table was sent him by Dr. 
Bidie, of Madras. Usually, sandal wood oil was distilled 
in a very rough way by the natives in India, and 
sometimes had fixed oils mixed with it, and not 
being satisfied that the specific gravity given in the 
text-books was correct, he had asked Dr. Bidie if he 
could procure him a sample distilled by a chemist in 


Mysore which could be guaranteed as perfectly pure. 
This specimen had been specially distilled for the 
purpose. The Ourator said that he would be happy 
to hand a portion of it to any one who would under- 
take to determine its specific gravity, and any of 
the physical and chemical properties of the pure oil. 
A specimen of strophanthin was upon the table, 
but of course was only in small quantity. He next 
called attention to a very liberal and valuable collec- 
tion of rare chemicals, presented by Dr. Theodore 
Schuchardt, of Gorlitz ; amongst these were the new 
metal, germanium, also gallium, tellurium, crystalline 
selenium, keratin, large crystals of asparagin and vul- 
pinic acid and other specimens that might be interest- 
ing to chemists. There was also a specimen of mannite 
in crystals, finer than any previously had in the museum. 
Some gentlemen present would remember the paper 
by Mr. Braithwaite at the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference on “A Now Variety of Cantharides,” in 
which it was stated-that a sample of contharides 
sent to this country from Cape Colony, consisted of 
two species of Mylabris, M. bifasciata and M. lunata, 
the former being very active, and the latter contain- 
ing very little cantharidin. Mr. Braithwaite had pre- 
sented a sample of cantharidin obtained from the 
former insect. Dr. Schuchardt, who had since obtained 
some of these insects from the Oape, said that not 
“only was the percentage of cantharidin larger than 
from any other source, but that it crystallized out 
in large crystals than he had hitherto obtained from 
Chinese cantharides. Mr. Williams had sent a speci- 
men of crystalline aconitine from A. Napellus, and 
of pseudaconitine from A. feyor. Mr. Braithwaite 
had that evening brought in a specimen of piperine 
in. fine crystals, which he and Mr. Farr had prepared. 
A valuable series of salts of one of the rarer of the 
opium alkaloids had been presented by Messrs. J. A. 
Wink and Co.; another series of specimens had been 
presented to the Conference by Messrs. Merck of 
Darmstadt, and by Messrs. Von Heyden and Oo., 
through Mr: Helbing; these included all the new 
antipyretics, hypnotics and antiseptics. He would not 
detain the meeting by a detailed reference to their 
properties and uses, but would point out that two papers 
had been published in the Journal concering these new 
drugs, one by Mr. Helbing, the other by Mr. Dymond, 
the former being a paper read at the recent British 
Pharmaceutical Oonference, the latter before the 
Chemists’ Assistants’ Association. The specimens of 
the oil of Pinus Pumilio, or mountain pine, well 
knownas Carpathian balsam, upon the table, deserved 
notice from the fact that the use of the oilas an inhal- 
ation in throat diseases and external application ap- 
peared to be increasing. It was supposed to be superior 
to the oil of Pinus sylvestris, but that might be a matter 
of taste. It was, however, a difficult matter to obtain 
genuine oil of P. sylvestris; the oil sold under that 
name was often obtained from the wood of other species 
as a waste product in the manufacturing of paper from 
wood in Norway and Sweden. Another series of the 
specimens now exhibited consisted of herbs, roots, etc, 
largely used in this country, but which had hitherto 
been desiderata for the Museum. These had been pre- 
sented by Messrs. Potter and Clark. Finally he called 
attention to specimens of saccharin. For this product 
many newuses were daily being found. It was stated 
to be two hundred and fifty times as sweet as cane 
sugar coffee. He was told that 3 grams were sufficient 
to pleasantly sweeten a pint of tincture, and that it 
was two hundred and fifty times as strong as sugar. 
Although pleasant when diluted, it was not advis- 
able to taste the saccharin in its pure state.—Pharma- 


ceutical Journal. 

Tra Baxres.—Dr. Meyer, lecturer in Forest Botany 
at Munich, now—we believe, on his way to Japan— 
recently made a tour in Nothern India, where he was 
made acquainted with the scarcity of suitable wood 
for the formation of tea-chests. To supply this want, 
Dr. Meyer recommends the planting of Oryptomeria 
japonica on the Darjeeling Hills, and Paulownia im- 

- perialis on the plains, Terai, and Punjaub.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. : sof 
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THE OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THE COLONIAL 
SECTION OF THE EXHIBITION 1886, 
WITH REMARKS. 

TroricAL Propuctrs: Frurrs, Corren, Cocca, Suaar, 
Topnacco, Druas, &e., 

By G. H. Hawrayne, co. M, G., FP. R. G. 8. 
Fruits are reported upon by Mr. D. Morris formerly 
of Jamaica, now assistant-director at Kew, who takes 
the greatest interest in the fruit of this and our neigh- 
bouring colonies. Mr Morris recently read a most in- 
teresting paper on the subject at the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and in a lecture given at the Exhibition last 
year, illustrated his remarks on the fruit of this colony, 
by the papier-maché and wax models exhibited in the 
British Guiana Oourt, and by specimens of fresh fruit 

of various descriptions imported from here. 

In the report before me, Mr. Morris states that ‘ it 
‘fis now clearly demonstrated that by careful and 
**judicious treatment and storage in a cool chamber, 
numerous tropical fruits from the West Indies can be 
‘brought to England in a perfectly sound condition. 
“Bananas arrived from British Guiana, while such per- 
‘“ishable fruits as papaw, sapodilla, mango, avocado 
“near were veceived from the West Indies (and from 
“this colony) in excellent condition. In the rich, allu- 
“vial soils of British Guiana all tropical fruits are 
“capable of being cultivated, and the dried and preserved 
“articles shewn in the British Guiana Court, no less 
“than the models of fruits produced in the colony, in- 
‘dicate that a large and undeveloped field of industry 
‘is connected with them.” 

Asone of the Executive Commissioners, I have already 
reported to the Royal Agricultural and Commercial 
Society on the ready sale of our bananas in the ex- 
hibiton market, over £13 worth having been sold in 
penny-worths in one day; other fruits as sapodilloes, 
semitoes, &c., were in excellent order and were evi- 
dently an agreeable novelty. Souarrie nuts were also 
readily purchased, and from my own observation I am 
convinced that many, if not all the fruits which are 
or can be produced in British Guiana, would find a 
quick and profitable sale in Wngland, where there is so 
large a demand at certain seasons. Of oranges and 
lemons or limes, for instance, there were imported 
into the United Kingdom in one year (1885) upwards 
of seven million dollars worth, of which only thirty 
thousand dollars worth came from British Posses- 
sions; indeed, -of the £7,587,523 worth of all 
kinds of fruit imported that year, only £302,399 
worth came from our colonies. With so enormous 
a demand for fruits, many of which are so easily 
grown here, it seems almost a culpable neglect of 
opportunities not to direct our attention to the culti- 
vation and export of products with which nature has 
so bountifully provided us. Pines which will keep 
without special storage for 12 days, besides being 
shipped from the Bahamas in large numbers in a 
green state (455,965 dozen, worth over £50,000 having 
been exported thence in 1885), are also largely export- 
ed in syrup. Singapore, however, has established 
itself as the best source of preserved pines in the 
London Market, 

The small island of Montserrat, the area of which 
is but 47 square miles, with a population of 10,000, is 
the head quarters of the lime industry in the West 
Indies, and in 1884 exported £10,300 worth of lime- 
juice. To Tobago belongs the credit of having in 
quantity and general representative character, the 
most complete exhibit of preserved fruits, 200 in 
number, of any in the tropical section. 

Mr. Morris in his interesting report, says much 
that should cause attention to be directed to the 
development of an indastry followed profitably in 
Jamaica and elsewhere, for which this colony with 
its abundant and fertile lands, easy communication 
with the United Kingdom and with America, is 
especially suitable. 

The Fruit industry, moreover, whether confined to 
raising and shipping bananas, oranges, pines Xc., or 
extended to the preserving and canning fruit and 
the manufacture of jellies, syrups &c., would afford 
employment to a large class who now find it difficult 
to obtain the means of existence. 


The Reports on coffee and cocoa were intrusted to Mr. 
Henry Pasteur, who, it will be recollected, was good 
enough to make the special report on the specimens 
of these products shewn by British Guiana, which 
was communicated to the Royal Agricultural and 
Commerical Society last year. 

Mr. Pasteur reports that India is first and fore- 
most amongst British Possessions both for the quantity 
and quality of its production of coffee in spite of 
the ravages of the leaf disease. He strongly advoc- 
ates the shipment of coffee in parchment, to be 
peeled and sized in London, and gives instances of 
coffee from Oosta Rica thus treated, realising from 
10/ to 14/ per cwt. more than that cured in the 
ordinary way. The parchment not only preserves 
the colour and quality of the berry against damage, 
but allows the berry to mature more completely. 

There were specimens of coffee shewn by Jamaica, 
the only island of the West Indies where cultivation 
is carried out on a large scale. This island, which in 
1885 exported 80,600 cwt., possesses in the high lands 
of the Blue Mountains, one of the finest coffee growing 
districts in the world. 

Mr. Pasteur evidently has an unfavourable opinion 
of Liberian coffee which has been to some extent tried 
io this colony. He says its quality is so poor, so defi- 
cient in strength and aroma, and so little appreciated 
in the home markets, that any material increase in 
supply must inevitably tend to a lower range of prices, 
which will fail to repay the outlay. The value set on 
the specimens shewn ranged from 140s, to 47s. per 
ewt. The Liberian was worth 50s, 

Nearly all the other West Indian colonies sent ex- 
hibits of coffee, which in the case of most of them was 
animportant article of export in byegone years, but is 
now scarcely cultivated. Dominica, which at one time, 
produced one of the best kinds in the market, suffered 
from an insect blight forty years ago, and now raises 
not more than equals the consumption in the island. 

Trinidad, Mr, Pasteur considers, well fitted for the 
growth of coffee,—the shape and size of the berries 
showing that soil and climate are favourable, and that 
only labour, care, and skill are required to give the 
coffee its proper value. 

The Reporter is of opinion that the samples from 
British Guiana tend to prove that excellent coffee can 
be grown in this colony. These specimens were affected 
by sugar, and if this product ever assumes its place 
as an article of export, it will be necessary to avoid 
its being so injured, either by shipping the bean in 
its parchment envelope, or by selecting vessels in 
which care is taken to prevent contact between coffee 
and other cargo. 

British grown coffee is superior to that of other coun- 
tries for reasons which Mr, Pasteur mentions. The 
increasing demand, and the diminished supply from 
Ceylon and elsewhere, should encourage the renewal 
of a cultivation, which, once a source of wealth to 
the older colonists of British Guiana, now exists only 
in small and scattered patches, 

Cocoa was exhibited by the West Indies, British 
Guiana, Ceylon, and Mauritius. The world’s produc- 
tion of this article is estimated at 100 to 120 million 
pounds, of which 25 millions are raised in Woglish 
colonies. Its consumption is on the increase in Great 
Britain, and in 1885 amounted to 14,500,000 Ib. 
Ecuador supplies the largest quantity, and its crop 
influences the market. 

With regard to Trinidad cocoa, although it is not 
considered equal to that from Caraccas, which is the 
finest produced, the quality of the seed, and attention 
paid to its growth and preparation result in the 
attainment of great perfection. The samples shewed 
Jarge size, weight, and solidity of the kernel of the 
cocoa, with fermentation carried to the point at 
which the fullest amount of strength and flavour 
can be obtained, 

Grenada which produces 5 to 6 million pounds yearly, 


sent a few specimens which do not appear to have 
been of first class character, so that it was scarcely 
represented in the Grenada Court. The cocoa is 
inferior to that of Trinidad, being smaller, and 


coarser in flavour. It is however used in the 
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British Navy along with Trinidad cocoa to the 
exclusion of other kinds. The exhibits from 
Dominica, St. Lucia, and Jamaica, were of average 
quality, but had suffered from want of care in curing 
the last named colony, it would appear, has been 
unfortunate in the quality of seed used, which has 
resulted in the inferiority of the chocolate trees. 

Mr. Pasteur says that the cocoa from British Guiana 
in quality, flavour, and size, was fully equa] to the 
best from Trinidad, and the excellent character of 
these samples shews that the soil is eminently suited 
for the growth of cocoa, and that if the cultivation 
was taken up in @ proper spirit, if would probably 
add greatly to the wealth of the colony. 

It is interesting to note that Ceylon cocoa appears 
to have undergone a considerable changein becoming 
acclimatised. It hasa fine flavour,—without, however, 
the desired strength,—and it does not stand the 
system of fermenting and drying without washing, 
as adopted in Trinidad. Whether this results from 
inexperience or from difference of climate or soil, 
Mr. Pasteur says must be decided by further experi- 
ment. It is doubtful, he adds, whether there is 
enough land in Ceylon combining the requisites for 
a good cocoa plantation, viz., fine, deep, rich soil, 
sufficiently moist, a good rainfall, and shelter from 
the wind, to justify the expectation that the culture 
will be extended much beyond what it is at present. 

Mr. Neville Lubbock assisted by Mr. W. EH. Halse 
and Mr. John McOarthy of Trinidad, sent in a report 
on sugar which has already appeared in priot, and 
been well circulated. The subject is one of such 
importance to this colony, that it is to be regretted 
Mr. Lubbock has not more than half-a-dozen pages at 
his command. He states that about five million tons 
of sugar are yearly produced, but this does not include 
that raised and consumed in India, Ohina, and other 
countries. The cane and beet produce 2,500,000 tons 
each. This quantity of cane sugar with the except- 
ion of 200,000 tons, is produced without subsidy or 
assistance from Government, while not a pound of 
beet sugar is raized without such artificial aid. 

The largest consumers of sugar, as far as can be 
ascertained, are the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, 1,200,000 tons being consumed by 
the former, and 100,000 tons more by the latter. 

The sugar produced by British possessions, including 
50,000 tons exported from India, is 500,000 tons. 

Mr. Lubbock is of opinion that the Indian samples 
were of a high class, but unsuited to the Hnuglish 
market, being wanting in brilliancy, and inferior in 
appearance to the loaf. It will be remembered, 
however, that Mr. Howell Jones considered some 
samples from the N-. W. Provinces of India the 
finest in the whole Exhibition. 

The Australian Colonies were represented by New 
South Wales and Quesnsland which produced 17,500 
tons and 55,900 tons respectively. Fiji and Mauritius 
whose production is estimated at 12,000 and 120,000 
tons, supply a large quantity to Australia. 

The few lines in which the sugars of the West 
Indies and British Guiana are treated, tell us that 
these are all eminently suitable for the English 
market except the white crystals, which are wanting 
in a sparkling appearance produced by the home re- 
finers at a trifling cost, bub not attainable by those 
working ona smaller scale, except at an unremuner- 
ative outlay. 

The report on Tobacco has been contributed by 
Dr. Watt, c. ™. G., whose knowledge of Hast Indian 
praghets and manufactures is most extensive, and by 

r. McOarthy of Trinidad, to whom, not only that 
island, but the West Indies generally, were indebted 
for valuable services at the Oolonial and Indian Ex- 
hibition, This paper is interesting, giving as it does 
a history of tobacco, with an account of the various 
modes in which it is used by different nations and 
races. 

Of the fifty species of Nicotiana known, ouly two, 
or at most four, are cultivated for the leaf. The 
most extensively cultivated is Micotiana tabacum, re- 
cognized by its long, pinkish flowers, and tapering 
oval-lanceolate Icaves, a native of America, extending 


from Mexico to Bolivia. This is the species whi 
grows in this colony. It is hardy and self-sown, 
which is rarely the case with the other kind, WV. 
rustica, the leaves of which are coarser and mor 
crumpled than those of WV. tabacum. There are three 
other varieties, one said to yield the finer qualities of 
Ouban tobacco, and the others yielding Persian, and 
the strong tobacco of Qhili. 

Tobacco requires a rich or freely manured soil, the 
ash cotaining 16 to 17 per cent of inorganic con- 
stituents. It is practically immaterial what seed is 
used, it is the chemistry of the soil that can alone 
ensure good tobacco. Sugar, liquorice, or alcohol, are 
used in the manufacture of tobacco for the purpose 
of getting rid of certain organic materials, the combus- 
tion of which would yield an objectionable flavour, 
and in some parts of India the pulp of the Cussia 
fistula, which is not uncommon in this colony, is 
used for the purpose. 

Dr. Watt considers climate to be a most im- 
portant condition affecting the quality of tobacco, 
which has not hitherto been found apart from tropi- 
cal and semitropical countries. The West Indies 
have always been famous for producing a tobacco 
richer in aromatic principle than that grown in most 
other countries, and this is due to their warm and 
moist climate. All attempts at producing a leaf of 
the peculiar quality of the Havana variety have 
hitherto failed elsewhere than in the West Indies, 

The advantages which these colonies possess, in being 
the owners of a good raw material, are dealt with 
by Dr. Watt, who holds out much encouragement 
for this industry. He says that it is hardly creditable 
to Britons over thesea, that they should be so largely 
dependent on Manila and Singapore for supplies of 
cigar wrappers, and that the best cigars in Britain 
should be of foreign origin. 

Jamaica, however, has done much to rival Cuba in 
this respect, and Trinidad cigars, which Dr, Wats 
Says were made of tobacco as good in quality as 
that of Havana, were largely patronized at the 
Colonial Exhibition. It may be a reproach to us in 
British Guiana, where pipe tobacco to the extent of 
£16,000 sterling yearly is imported, to be dependent 
on the United States for an article, the raw material 
of which grows here like a weed. It is true that 
pipe tobacco is in every case the product of a milder 
climate than that from which cigar sorts are procured, 
but possibly some change in the mode of manufacture 
would lessen any difference which might be found to 
exist between the native and imported kinds. 

The tobacco sent from this colony was not designed for 
market, but was exhibited more as a specimen of 
what we produced and used by the Indians of the 
country. It is gratifying to find that; nevertheless, 
it was reported to be of good quality and carefully 
cured. Its compressed state rendered it unfit for the 
British market. 

Dr. Watt concludes with a ‘general note” of some 
value. He says that when seed is imported, a mongrel 
crop is produced, in the first season, partly flavoured 
with the soil. In the second year the crop is truer to 
the seed. Leaves keep in better preservation when 
ripe. They should not be green nor dead, nor should 
they be left open, bunt pressed to preserve the flavour. 
Stalks should never be sent with tobacco. i 

Dr. Paul’s report on drugs, chemicals, and Pharma- 
ceutical products deals with cinchona, which was 
introduced into Jamaica as an experiment by Govern- 
ment in 1866, and is now cultivated to the extent of 
150 acres. Oeylon is the chief source of this valuable 
bark, from which quinine is extracted, and in each 
of the years 1884 and 1885, exported 11,000,000 lbs. 
Bebeerine at one time was proposed as a cheaper 
substitute, and greenheart bark from which it is obtained 
attained some value; but quinine is now produced 
at a price which prevents the necessity of employing 
any substitute. 

Some of our Guiana Exhibits, such as quassia, copaiba, 
honey, castor-oil, lime-juice, and cane-juice vinegar, 
are merely mentioned, and are dumped together with 
sim lar products from other colonies, Our large number 
of astringent barks used for medicioal and tanning 
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urposes, are dismissed in a few lines, and one must 
Mine recourse to the more complete and careful notice 
of these products of Guiana afforded by the pamphlet 
of Mr. Holmes of the Pharmaceutical Society. _ | 

Perfumery is noticed by Dr, Paul, who reminds his 
readers that there are numerous raw materials in the 
West Indian colonies that might be turned to useful ac- 
count for the manufacture of perfumes. In this connect- 
ion, mention may be made of numerous essential oils 
available for perfumery purposes. Plants yielding fra- 
grant oils are abundant, and there is a large field for their 
Industrial application. A flower farm and perfume 
factory are being attempted in Jamaica, and there 
are other places, among them British Guiana, where 
this industry could be carried out. 

There were no specimens of oils and fats from 
marine or land animals exhibited by British Guiana. 
Mr. Leopold Wield, the reporter in this section, men- 
tions that fish and whale oil have fallen into disuse 
as lubricants, being replaced by American, Scotch, and 
Russian hydro-carbon oils, just as kerosene and petro- 
leum have supplanted sperm and colza as illuminants, 
British Guiana produces nothing in this way, and but 
three exhibits from the West Indies are mentioned, 
‘These were, a fine specimen of porpoise oil well fitted to 
make soft soap, and some shark’s oil and asmall quan- 
tity of whale oil. Nut, seed and fruit oils, with the 
exception of coconut oil, are not produced in this 
colony. Ooconut oil is used chiefly in Eogland for 
Soap and night lights. In the manufacture of candles 
it has been superseded by acidified palm oil. It gives 
a white and brilliant light, and articles made from it 
are more cleanly and tempting than those made from 
other materials. 

Coconut oil is largely used in soap making, but con- 
siderable prejudice exists against it on account of its 
rank and persistent odour. Its chief value appears to 
arise from the facility with which it can be adulterated. 
One of the tricks of the soap trade, it seems, is to 
crowd in silicate and carbonate of soda, sugar and water, 
and to hide any objectionable smell with mirbane and 
emon-grass. 

The British Guiana coconut oil is described as very 
good and remarkably white, though slightly rancid 
and strong-smelling. These, Mr.- Field says, are 
“accidents of circumstance,” and he is of opinion that 
there is no reason why Guiana should not vie with 
other colonies as an oil-producing country. 

The question is raised whether the kindof nut, and 
the method of cultivation may not have as much to do 
with the colour aud odour of the oil as the mode of 
extraction, or perhaps more. ‘This, it seems, is the 
case with palm oil. Mr. Vield mentions as an in- 
stance of the eflect which difference of soil will make 
in the quality of oil, the case of lavender. English 
oil of javender produced at Mitcham, in Surrey, 
commands more than six times the price of that from 
all the south of France. The same, he says, is true 
of rosemary and peppermint, and he suggests that the 
point whether a different coconut or different soil be 
Tepuired, is worth attention. 

There is one nut, the Candle-nut, Aleurites triloba, 
which, produced in Fiji, Ceylon, and elsewhere, yields 
55 to 62 per cent of its weight in oil. This tree has 
been introduced into come of the West Indian Islands, 
and doubtless would grow well here. 

Oastor-oil is good as a lubricant for heavy machinery, 
but willin time yield to petroleum and sbale oils. Tt 
has # peculiar nud unique property, (besides its aperi- 
ent qualities) of being perfectly soluble in aleohol at 
ordinary temperatures, which causes it to be largely 
used in the manutacture of Brilliantine and other hair 
dressings. For soup making it bas a special value, and 
is indispensable in the manufacture of cheap trans- 
parent soaps. Mer. Vield, who, by the way, isa maker 
of soaps on a large seale, and, moreover, One of our 
best practical chemists, while admitting that these 
Soaps cannot, be recommended, as au excess of caustic 
soda is required, aud that thesmell of the castoroil 
becomes apparent in o few weeks, says their brilliant 
lustre and scouring properties possess great attractions 
for er ee Vorbaps it was some such preparation 


and castor-oil seeds to be 
these soaps are not made 
in Ceylon and the West Indies, where spirit is ea: ily 
and cheaply obtained, where sugar (an important adu!- 
terant) is plentiful, and where, above al), essential oils 


had almost for the picking, 


abound, We know that in Trinidad there is a soap 
manufactory, but the qualities shewn were “poor, com- 
“posed of ‘weak fats’ and ‘much resin’—of a davk 
“colour and alkaline, and indicating a large excess of 
“water in their original composition,’ These faults 
are of course avoidable. 

One oil was exhibited in the Jamaica Court which 
is highly extolled by Mr. Field. I refer to it, as 
the tree whence it is produced grows here easily, 
and is by no means uncommon. We know it as the 
horse-radish or serivgah, but its bo‘anical name. is 
Moringa pteryyosperma. Its seeds yield oil of Ben or 
Behen, described as an exquisite oil, and one which, 
though apparently devised by nature expressly for 
the peifumer, seems to haye been singularly neglected. 
Mr. Piesse, in his ‘ Art of Perfumery,” is enthusiastic 
in its praise. It would be invaluable to the flower 
farmer, who by the process known as enfleurage, 
7.2., submitting blossoms to the action of oils or Jard, 
extracts their perfume. It is also said to be the 
basis of macassar oil which is, or was, so fashionable. 

Referring to enfleurage, the Jamaica Court shewed 
fine specimens of Tuberose and Jasmine pomades. 
Surely British Guiana could do likewise with Behen 
oil. These and other pomades and oils, for which 
the demand in England alone is enormous, could he 
manufactured here, and a profitable industry created. 
Mr. Field’s remarks on this subject are worth laying 
to heart. ‘ Why,” he asks, “should not our own 
‘colonies supply us? Why should all our citron, 
“bergamot, and orange oils come from Messina and 
“Spain, when the West Indies can grow these fruits 
“in any quantity 2” 

Carapa or Crab oil, it appears, would be a fine 
and valuable oil but for its sickly and persistent 
odour. It proved impossible to get rid of this defect— 
blowing hot air through a pint of it for 24 hours 
was ineffectual. It is, however, easily saponified, * 
and the smell becomes similar to that of fresh cider. 
It has, on analysis, been found to contain a bitter 
principle named Oarapin, to which no doubt its in- 
secticide properties are due. The association of its 
being used for this purpose might militate against its 
coming into general use, otherwise an acceptable 
pomade could be made from it by means of dexterous 
perfuming. 

A considerable portion of Mr, Bolas’s report on 
Gums, Resins, &c., is devoted to the Balata, or, 
as the writer prefers to call it, the gutta-percha of 
the Bullet-tree, and Gum Animi,—both products of this 
colony. His remarks have been already published in 
the Argosy, and it would be most interesting if his 
Cantor Lecture, delivered in 1880, on Todian rubbers, 
were also communicated to the public of this colons, 
which possesses one or more of the most valuable gums 
known. Mr. Bolas evidently appreciates our Balata, 
He believes it is of greater use and value than the 
average crude gutta-percha from other sources, L 
do not know how far he is justified in paying the 
people of the balata districts of this colony, the 
compliment of attributing this superiority to theic 
higher moral character, Mr. Bolas believes that high 
moral character in the workman ensures correspoud- 
ing care to deal intelligently and honestly with the 
material, a8 wellas abstention from adulteration ; and so 
far he isno doubt theoretically right. Whether facts bear 
out his hypothesis in the case of the balata collectors of 
this colony is, however, questionable. Mr. Jenman’s 
favourable report on the sovial condition of the 
people of the Baracarra district, has so impresse! Mr 
Bolas that he c aims it as supporting his view. Th: 
this as it may, balata is evidently a product to | 


* A specimen of Orab-oil Soap, prepared by Messrs. 
Vield and presented by Mr. Hawtayne, is exbibitod 
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prized, and what is more, to be jealously guarded 
agaiust exhaustion by indiscriminate and injudicious 
treatment of the trees which yield it. 

There has been on this subject, as on others, a cer- 
tain amount of legislation. I think British Guiana 
may well rank as one of the largest law-producing 
countries of the world. In it, to the making of laws 
there isno end; but when one takes up the Statute 
book and sees how few of a certain class of Ordin- 
ances are enforced, one is inclined to ask whether 
less theory and more practice is not desirable. 

It may be alsoa question whether, not only as re- 
gards the preseryation and proper collection of our 
natural products, but also the introduction, cultiva- 
tion, and preparation of others, it may not be wise 
to create a department of Economic Products, by 
means of which the Government may employ a por- 
tion of the revenue in fostering certain industries, 
which, in all probability, would be the means of in- 
creasing both private and public prosperity. Much of 
our natural wealth requires to be protected and de- 
veloped. The colony is fit and able to receive and 
adopt other products of great value. To depend on 
the spasmodic and short-lived efforts of individuals 
appears fruitless, while valuable results may flow from 
well directed enterprise. 

Mr. Bolas says that the capabilities of supply of 
*‘ outta’? in British Guiana seem to be enormous, and 
that if the misleading term “balata” were dropped, 
and relations opened directly with the manufacturer, 
a very large trade could be done in this article. 
Balata, or gutta, suffers from coming into the market 
as a different material from gutta, and under another 
and less recognised name. It has been bought by 
speculating dealers at a nominal price as bullet-tree 
gum, and sold to the manufacturer at the market 
price of the best gutta. It is also desirable to adopt 
some system of coagulation of the fluid gum which 
would advance the quality of the product, or minimise 
deterioration by oxidation. It appears that ozone, 
which, to a certain degree, is beneficial to human 
life, is the cause of rapid decay in gutta and rubber— 
a thin leaf of the former falling to dust in strongly 
ozonized oxygen. 
mould the proluct into thick compact masses rather 
than into thin sheets. 

The India-rubber shewn in the British Guiana Court 
was considered sound and of good quality. Mr. Bolas 
believes that much of it was obtained from the Touck- 
pong tree, which is a variety of Sapiwm biglandulosum. 
Another sample shewo was from Hancornia speciosa. 
The rubber from Hevea Spruceana was submitted by Mr. 
Holmes to well-known brokers, who stated that it 
had never come into the London market, and 
that if well cured, it wou'd command 2/ to 2/2 
pér lb. Thesample of Hancornia or Mangeibera rubber 
was cleaner than the samples usually sent to the 
London market, an) was valued at 1/10 to 2/ per lb. 

The samples of Gum Animi, or Locust gum, were 
considered exceptionally fine. Mr. Bolasremarks that 
the value of this material is quite understood by varnish 
makers. Mr. Holmes of the Pharmaceutical Society 
found that it was readily soluble in Eucalyptus oil and 
formed an excellent varnish. Iu the solid state it is 
capable of being worked up into an imitation of 


amber, and, mixed with that substance, becomes an | 


admirable material for mouth-pieces of pipes, &Xc. 
Dr. Schuchardt of Goerlitz informs me that he is 
engaged in chemical examination of our gums &c., and 
promises to communicate the results. Professor Wal- 
Jack is also investigating their composition. 
Karamanni also attracted the attention which it 
des rved. Mr. Bolas thinks it worthy of investigation. 
It is, according to Mr. Im Thurn, a compound of 


resin from a /Tevea, bees-wax and powdered charcoal, 


A “wax gutta,” something like the Karamanni, was 
shewn by an exhibitor in the Sierra Leone section. 

Cotton, once one of the staple products of this 
co'ony, was but poorly represented at the Exhibition, 
as far as British Guiana was concerned. One of the 
samples shewn was, in the opinion of Mr. Butter- 
wo th (from whose report I it a Brazilian variety, 
relaining the features of that class of cotton in its 


It is recommended, therefore, to | 


harshness,—but well grown and of good staple. 
Another sample was evidently grown from Sea Island 
seed, and, if freer from leaf and dirt, would have 
been almost of a pure white. It had, however, one 
serious defect in irregularity in the length of staple, 
which is objected to by spinners, as it is difficult to 
manipulate. 

Although Mr. Butterworth reports that our colony 
has extensive tracts of land “adapted for cotton 
“growing, which, with the improved methods of 
‘cultivation, selection of seed and ginning would 
“produce an article in bulk and quality that would 
“be hard to beat,” -he is but speaking of a defunct 
industry which it appears impossible to revive. Ootton 
has died out also in the Islands, except in some of 
the Gren:.dines—small islands between Grenada and 
St. Vincent, where its cultivation, along with that of 
corn, affords subsistence to a sparse population, and 
where the remains of well built mansions, and other 
vestiges of an opulent proprietary testify to the pros- 
perity which existed when “Cotton was King.” It 
is interesting to learn from Mr. Butterworth’s report 
that a hundred years ago, the Society of Arts of 
London granted a gold medal to a planter of Tobago 
for the best sample of West Indian cotton, and that 
the sample shewn iu the Exhibition last year from 
that Island was of ‘an excellent colour, and capable of 
“ spinning into number 60s, and in grade equal to good 
“Orleans—shewing the growing capabilities of the 
“colony to be maintained.” 

Silk, which formed a wonderfully interesting exhibit 
in the Indian Oourt, is reported on by Mr. Wardle, 
who is enthusiastic in his belief in this product as 
a source of wealth to many parts of Her Majesty’s 
Empire. His work on the Silks of India is a most 
interesting book. Some Oocoons of a moth which is 
tolerably common here, have been sent by me to Mr. 
Wardle for examination and report, and there are 
some specimens of Attacus-moth under observation 
at the Museum. I understand that an attempt at seri- 
culture was commenced by the late Mr. Oliver, which 
however did not go beyond raising mulberry trees as 
food. There are so many indigenous, or easily cultivable, 
sources of food for silk-worms other than Bombyx mori, 
that it might be far from difficult to establish silk- 
worm culture here. 

There is probably no minor product of British Guiana 
from which greater results have been expected than 
from Fibres. There are so many fibre plants growing 
wild in this colony, samples of which it costs little to 
collect, and apparently possessing useful and valuable 
qualities, that people are often tempted to turn to 
these as a more than probable source of profit. 
Reports and quotations based on samples sent to 
London or elsewhere, often raise hopes and stimulate 
efforts, but hitherto there have been no satisfactory 
results. Nor is this confined to the products of 
British Guiana. Mr. Oross, the reporter on Miscella- 
neous Fibres, says this department of industry has 
been, perhaps, exceptionally fruitful of baseless enter- 
prise—of abortive attempts to make into commercial 
undertakings that which careful antecedent investig- 
ation would have consigned to the long list of the 
unprofitable. The question also arises:—Is there any 
necessity for au extended application of the multitudi- 
nous vegetable fibres? Are not those fibres, now in 
possession, sufficient, not only in supply but in kind, 
2, €., in variety, for all the possible purposes of vegetable 
textiles? Supposing the supply insufficient, are we 
not rather to seek the remedy in improved methods of — 
producing and treating our present raw ma‘erials, than in 
introducing new oes? Especially since a new fibre means 
new methods and machinery for agriculturists and — 
spinners. . 

It would take too much space to transcribe Mr. — 
Oross’s highly interesting remarks on the stracture ~ 
and properties of various kinds of fibre. They are 
grouped as materials for industry according to their 
application, and these groupings, it seems, follow their 
classification based on origin, structure, and chemical 
composition. Cotton, which consists of independent 
ultimate cells, differs from raw materials which are 
‘ fibre-aggregates,” or. bundles of ultimate fibres bound r 
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together by contact or adhesion of the cell-walls, or 
cemented by athird substance. In the cases of straw 
and Esparto grass, the whole plant is regarded as 
a fibrous raw material. 

A certain unit of lengthis required in spinning pro- 
cesses, and the value of a raw material depends on 
the length, fineness, or divisibility of the fibre bundles 
of which it is composed. Strength aud durability are 
also qualities which determine its value, and these 
depend upon the ultimate structure and chemical 
composition—ascertained by laboratory investigation. 

That portion of raw fibre material which resists the 
ordinary agents and alkaline solvents used in bleaching, 
is the cellular basis of the material, consisting of 
ultimate fibres or fibre cells, which vary in length ac- 
cording to the plant source from which they are 
derived. The lengths of these individual cells with 
their proportion in weight to the raw fibre, are taken 
as tests of value— Constants,” as they are technically 
termed. 

Flax, hemp, rhea, and jute, which are the fibres of 
dicotyledonous plants, possess a percentage of cellulose 
varying only from 75 to 80 degrees, while the length 
of ultimate fibre, which in flax is set down at 25-40 mm, 
and in jute at 3m. rises to 60-200 mm. in rhea; aud in 
monocotyledonous plauts, furnishing a large proportion 
of rope-materiil such as manilla (JZusq) or plantain, New 
Zealand flax (Phormivm) and Agave, cellulose is from 
63 to 76 per cent and the length of fibre from 2-8 mm, 
to 8-15 mm. 

There are other fibres than the above which are 
used in ¢exti/e manufacture, but these are unavailable 
for that purpose, and require to be broken up by chem- 
ical action in order to serve the purposes of the paper- 
maker. Bamboo, straw, and Esparto are entire stems 
or leaves of monocotyledovous plants, and are treated 
by boiling at high temperatures, for separation of fibrous 
portions, by washing and by bleaching. Mr. Cross re- 
fers, for details of the various chemical methods 
employed, to a paper in the Ohemical Society’s 
Journal for 1883. Much inform tion is also to be found 
in Mr, Obristy’s “ New Commerical Plauts and Drugs” 
No. vi. “Spon’s Encyclopedia of the Industrial Arts 
1881, but the report made by Mr. Oross to the Indiau 
Government will, when accessible, be of the greatest 
value to this and other colonies. 

The real value of the fibresof the West Indies, 
(with which Mr. Oross includes those of Guiana), will 
be more appreciated when this work is published. 
No fibre exhibited by British Guiana appears to have 
presented any qualities greatly superior to those pos- 
sessed by other and better known products. Megass 
from the sugar-cane has been considered worthy of 
attention as a paper material, and some machinery 
was erected in this colony for its conversion into 
“half stuff,’ but Mr. Oross declares it to be inferior 
to that yielded by bamboo, and not to be recom- 
mended to paper-makers, He doubts whether by any 
process it could be converted into a useful paper-making 
material at a reasonable cost, 

Bavana fibres are of fair length, and have been proved 
to possess good paper-making properties. Mr. Oross 
obtained by treating the raw material, 31 per cent. of 
a well bleached, clean, tough fibre. So low a yield 
however is to be regarded as prohibitory, a yield of 
50 to 60 per cent being necessary before a fair price 
could be realized in Europe. Paper from Banana 
was shewn to the members of the R. A. & O. Society 
gnd this, among other qualities, could be written on 
without being sizod. 

The fibre of the silk-cotton (/riodendron infractnosum) 
was exhibited from several colonies besides British 
Guiana, and some remarks on it have been already 
laid before the Royal Agricultural and Commercial 
Society. It differs in structure from true cotton; the 
latter is always somewhat flattened, and possesses a 
natural twist peculiar to itself, while silk-cotton fibres 
are straight cylindrical tubes, Silk-cotton has a peculiar 
absorbent quality, which may adapt it for surgical dress- 
ings. At present, its chief use appears to be for bed- 
ding, for which purpose it is well adapted. 

The basts from this colony, of which two typi- 
cal specimons, Enouroo and Kokoyoko, wore aualya- 


el by Mr. Cross, gave results shewing them to be 
valueless. 

Khea grass is more likely to be a profitable sub- 
ject for cultivation here than any fibre-plants we 
posses;, and a large number of pamphlets about it 
have been distributed in this colony. In hemp sub- 
stitutes and ‘‘ unenumerated fibres,’ the West [nies 
now play an inferior part, but Mr. Cross thinks that 
a large proportion of this commerce cau be wrested 
by them from those now holdiug it. 

The commercial issue as to the value of a fibre-product 
entirely depends on the cost of putting down the treated 
material at the several ports, in a condition which 
would ensure its conversion into pulp at no grevter 
loss than 40 per cent., and such a product, Mr. Cross 
estimates, to be worth £8 per ton. 

It must be remembered that the foregoizg esti- 
mate is based upon a purely laboratory valuation; 
and though “sida” from the West Indies will com- 
pete with jute, and “grugru’’ is capable of competing 
with hemp, the cost of production and freight, aud 
extent of regular supply are not taken into consiiler- 
ation. If those latter conditions are favourable with 
regard fo auy one fibre, and the analysis shews the 
assistance of a superiority of quality, there may be 
prospect of success; but calculations have to be care- 
fully and thoroughly made, before any dependence 
should be placed upon the introduction of any fibre, 
at present comparatively unkuown. 

Leather, Furs, Hides, and Tanning materials were 
not represented in the British Guiana Court, with 
the exception of some ocelot, baboon, otter, deer, and 
other skins, which, from want of proper preparation, 
were in bad condition. 

I regret that this was the cause, because in the 
Local Exhibition of 1885, we bad such excellent speci- 
mens from Mr. Frank of Eliza and Mary, and others 
of well prepared leather from goats. So extensively 
are crocodile and alligator skins used at home, that 
one would think it worth while to kill and export 
the skins of the caymans which are so numerous in 
our trenches. So-called ‘ Porpoise-skin” is, I believe, 
the produce of the horse, or, at all events, horse- 
hides are dressed and sold as porpoise-leather. Some 
years ago I sent home the skius of porpoises captured 
during a short cruize ‘‘among the Caribbees,’’ and 
they were converted into excetlent leather. Purpoise- 
catching might be followed as au adjunct to other 
fishing, since the oil and the skin are both valuable. 

The ‘Tanning barks of British Guiana were passed 
over in the Report now under notice. There are other 
sources wheace much useful information as to the 
qualities of the several barks grown here may be 
obtained. The Chamber of Commerce in London took 
notice of such materials exhibited from other parts 
of the world. Some of these, however, are to be found 
here or are capable of cultivation, and with encourage- 
ment, a fair supply could be raised and exported 
from this colony, 

Mr. Lastell’s paper on Timber is somewhat dis- 
appointing as fur as this colony iscoucerned, because, 
although he visited our Oourt and closely examined 
our numerous and varied exhibits, he has offered no 
Opinion as to their suitability to the English market 
or English requirements, His observations on each 
specimen are repetitions of those drscriptive remarke 
which when, compiling the catalogue, 1 borrowed 
from Mr. MeTurk’s list of specimens in former ex- 
hibitions, and of those furnished by Messrs. Park & 
Cunningham, It would bave been more satisfactory 
if one could have gained from the report the opinion 
of English experts as to the value of our timbers 

Mr. Lastell says the timber of the colony was well’ 
represented, and that there is quite a mine of wealth 
in our forests. That is so; but our exhibits were 
sent not merely to attract attention to the quantity 
and yariety of our timber products, but to elicit from 
home consumers some opinions founded on their 
experience and their requirements. 

It is true that Messrs. Rausom invited the Com- 
missioners to send specimens of prescribed sizes, which 
were longer than British Guiana could supply, for the 
purpose of their being worked up by the machinory 


of these gentlemen. The invitation, I confess, appeared 
to be issued more in the interests of the manufacturers 
of wood-cutting tools than in those of timber ex- 
porters, and I do not think British Guiana lost much 
by not having put in an_ appearance. 

In conclusion, I trust that these extracts may prove 
interesting and of some value, Allthat I can claim 
to have done is to have picked out from the Reports, 
what I considered of value to the readers of 
Timehri. 


{ think that from these Reports one may learn. 


much of what is wanted by consumers in England, 
and (which may be of equal value)—what is not 
wanted. It is better to discourage undertakings which, 
however, promising and attractive to an enterprising 
colonist desirous of tapping new sources of profit, 
nevertheless belong “‘ to the long list of the unprofit- 
able.” It is well to know what is wanted, and 
then to see how this colony can supply that want 
easily, and cheaply. All this requires study, and 
knowledge of markets, and acquaintance with technical 
modes of analysis and valuation. These are not 
always possessed by the producer or collector: often 
are they ignored by the commercialist on the other 
side, who is only anxious to secure a new customer, 
and to speculate with some new product. It is de- 
pressing, no doubt, to feel difficulty in developing the 
resources of one’s land : it is, however, more discourag- 
ing to see time, energy, and capital all thrown away 
upon some unsuitable, or comparatively useless product 
for want of previous enquiry. . 

The Society of which Zimehri is the Journal, can, 
it is true, aid greatly in supplying this necessary inform- 
ation; but it may be suggested that our Colonial 
Government could more easily institute enquiries, and 
foster experiments with respect to our undeveloped 
resources—and this would probably be no unprofit- 
able investment of Colonial Revenue. 


The following are the reports, written for Mr. Haw- 
tayne, on the subjects specified :— 


BRITISH GUIANA COFFEE. 


38, Mincing Lane, H., 13th Nov., 1886. 

Thave carefully examined, roasted, and tasted the 
samples of the British Guiana coffee you have been 
kind enouzh to send me, and I now have the pleasure 
of giving you my report upon them :— 

No. 15, marked ordinary, J. P. Murphy, is a rather 
small, pale, even and nicely picked coffee, clean in taste, 
but thinand weak. Value 58s. to 60s per cwt. 

Sample marked Colonial Co., Pln. Mara, is a bold 
pale yellowish even sample, clean and pure tasted, but 
wauting in strength. Value 63s. 

No. 16, marked N.G.D. Elephant, is a: common dul] 


brownish Liberian, it roasts badly, and taste badly, oily, 


and unclean, Value 45s. 

Sample marked N.G.D., O. Arabica, pale greenish 
native kind, good size but bricky and tasting like 
Santos. Value 58s. ee 

No. 17, Liberian, W. Smith, appears to be a mixture 
of pale native kind, and of thie ordinary Liberian sort, 
it has a common oily taste though not so bad as No. 16. 
52s. 

The Liberian samples are so common, and roastand 
taste so badly, that I cannot sufficiently caution your 
colonists against growivg this sort. It sells fairly well 
now, owing to the great reduction in the stocks of coffee 
and the rising tendency of the article, but with a full 
supply of Liberian (which I am afraid we shall see be- 
fore long, as everyone seems to have been going for it,) 
I Lave no hesitation in saying that. Liberian will be- 
come very difficult of sale, and that prices will go down 
materially, even if other sorts keep their value. There 
is an oiliness in Liberian which, when roasted, becomes 
most offensive to smell and taste. 

The N.G.D., C. Arabica, the ordinary, J. P. Murphy, 
and the Pln. Mara are a very successful class of coffee ; 
the first seems to have suffered a little in preparation 
but has all the elements of goo coffee, and with good 
preparation would probably be greener and nicer look- 

ing, and might be worth 5/ to 8/ per cwt. more; the 2nd 


any of the flavour of the fruit to escape. oft 


and 3rd are nice looking, well picked, the Pin, Mara, 
ct 


especially, of very good size. ; ; 

Ithiok planters should be warned that sugar is an 
enemy to coffee in ail its stages from its growth to its 
preparation, and the utmost care should be taken 
to keep the two at a distance from each other; espe- 
cially in shipping coffee, care must be taken not to put 
it in the same vessel which earries sugar, as the efilu- 
vium from the sugar almost invariably ruins the coffee 
which is in the same part of the vessel. The Royal Mail 
Steamers alone can be trusted, as care is taken, if any 
sugar is on board, to place the coffee in a totally. 
different part of the vessel; this is a matter of very 
great importance. r 

If there are no appliances to peel and prepare the 
coffee for shipment at Georgetown or on the estates, 
I would recommend planters to send their produce to 
London in parchment. The pulp, of course, must be 
removed ou the estate as quickly after picking and as. 
carefully as possible, and the parchment must be per= 
fectly clean and dry: when in that state, it can be 
sent to London, not only without risk, but with the 
certainty that it will preserve the berry during the 
voyage. Highly successful and encouraging experi- 
ments have been made here during the present year, 
which show that coffee peeled and sized in London 
has kept its colour and quality extremely well, and 
bas so far, in every case, realised more than the same 
kind of coffee prepared and peeled abroad. Suitable 
machinery has been put up at “Red Lion Wharf” 
and at ‘“ Metropolitan Wharf,” and I believe that 
some of the Dock Companies contemplate erecting 
similar works. 

I trust that the above remarks may be of some in-~ 
terest, and perhaps of use to the planters in your 
colony. : H. Pasteur. ~ 


BRITISH GUIANA COCOA. 


Mincing Lane, London, 18th Nov., 1886. 

It is with much pleasure I hand you a report upon 
ae roe of Oocoa exhibited in the British Guiana 

ourt. 

They at once attracted my attention from their re- 
markable quality and fine growth. No other cocoa 
in the Exhibition could compete with them except 
Trinidad, to which they bear great resemblance. ’ 

It seems to me that the soil and conditions of tem- 
perature and climate must be quite adequate to the 
production on a good scale of a very superior cocoa, 
especially fitted for the use of English manufactures. 
I find on going through the samples again that there 
is a difference on the part of threeof them compared — 
with the other seven. No9Q, a bright red, unferment- 
ed, and rather smalJ in size, is evidently the produce 
of an inferior tree. No. 5; some accident in the cur- 
ing had deprived of its proper value. No. 11, which 
I understand is grown in Berbice, has also a distinct 
character, more allied to the growthof Surinam than 
to Trinidad, the flavour good, superior to Surinam, but 
differing from that of Trinidad. : 

Of the remainder, Nos, 7 and 8 are very large size, 
fine flavour, and the breaking up of the bean shows the 
color a ved brown that is generally liked. No. 6, 
6a,7a, 12, and 18 are all after the style of Trinidad in 
their quality and flavour. 

The seven samples I have’ seperated from the rest 
are in colour and appearance of the outside shell, 
good; and one essential, the fermentation, has been 
very carefully carried out, producing an even colour 
in the breaking up of the fruit, which manufacturers — 
like in their preparations. I should suggest the trial 
on the estates, where the seven samples came from, 
of the Jatest mode of curing used in Trinidad, that 
is, after the fermentation (carried out to the extent 
only as you have now done it), instead of washing the 
pulp or mucilage away from the shell, it should be 
dried upon the surface, and only slightly rubbed, 
just to get a reddish colour. 

In giving this advice, I wish you to avoid the very 
high fermentation to which they subject Trinidad 
cocoa. The drying of the mucilage on the surface 
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has the effect of sealing the shell, and thus not allowing ~ 
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SL rr as A : 
| The extent )to which) France and the United States 
now compete with Hoagland for rinidad, will ensure 
a ready sale for all cocoa thit you can produce of 
this character. 

Witiram =PinK. 


No.5’ ZG in Diamond R (Charles Ross) dark, 
brownish, dull break, no flavour, value per cwt. 
No. 6 Noitgedacht, bold red, fine flavour, would bear 
higher fermentation, 85s. per cwt. 
No. 6, Ariba, N. G. D., red, 
fermented, 84s. per ew. 

No.7, Oaraccas Weber, (Vryheid) bold bright red, 
fine flavonr, 878. to 88s. per ewt. : 

No. 7a, Oaraceas, Wm. Smith (Vryheid) bright pale 
red, fine flavour, wants strength, 85s. per ewt. 

No. 8, White, Weber (Vryheid) very bold red, picked, 
fine flavour, fine colour in the break, 87s. to 88s. per ewt. 

No.9, Honston, bright red, rather small, unfer- 
mented, 65s. to 66s. per ewt. 

Nov 11, Mara, red with a bloom on it, good flavour, 
red break, 82s. per ewt. 

No. 12, Le Desir, red, fair size, red break, good flavour, 
838. to 84s. per cwt. 

_ No. 18, Le Desir, white, red, little greyish, fair break, 
80s. per owt. 


fine flavour, evenly 


PRESERVED ¢ROITS, ETC. 


_. 118, Edgeware Road, London, Nov. 18th, 1836. 
‘In ‘response to your request to present to you a 
report on the food products of British Guiana and 
their comiercial value in the Euglish Market, I must 
confess at. the offset that the circumstances under 
which the samples are shown prevent me from 
arriving at an estimate as to the true value of these 
products, The samples are too small to test the market, 
and the mode of packageis unsuitable to a good class 
trade to which these goods are adaptative ; but from the 

ata before me I will offer these conclusions, the 
value of which must be left to your good judgment. 

It must be borne in mind that although there is a 
demand for this class of products, that demand is 
governed by price. As the London market is the 

entre for all the world’s products, these goods are 
naturally brought into competition with articles of a 
similar character, and the trade consequently goes to 
the best and cheapest producers. There can be no 
doubt that you are favourably situated for producing 
goods, such as I detail below, as well as any country. 
The fruits growing in great quantities, sugar being 
plentiful and labour cheap, consequently it only rests 
with the method of your packing so that the articles 
come into the market in a reliable form. Vor this 
purpose I should advice that, in each class of goods, 
a brand be established which will serve as a guide 
to reliability, which, for the successful purpose of 
trade, you must endeavour to impress upon your clients, 
TAME be always maintained, for goods varying in 
quality have a fluctuating value. 

~The following products come under my experience. 
L should be glad to open commercial relations with 
any of your clients and advise them on the methods 
of sending them to this market, 

Oassareep, Limes, Papaws in syrup, Tamarinds in 
Syrup, Guava Jelly, Limes in Syrup, Guavas in Syrup, 
Pine Apple Jams, Preserved Ginger and ‘Tamarinds. 

Oassargep.—There is a demand for this as itis the 
basis of many sauces and condiments. I think a good 
trade could be made in this article. I should suggest 
that it be packed in open stone jars, well corked, con- 
taining about a gallon each, and made of uniform 
strength. If there isany difficulty in obtaining eartben- 
ware ‘utensils, I could ship to you proper jars for this 
purpose. I could then ascertain the London value for 
your prodict, for it is impossible to arrive at this in 
thé absence of invoices from your side, 

‘Pamarinds in Syrup —Thore is always a market for 
these in London; the mole of package is usually in 
small carthenware pots containing about half a pound 
of’ fruit and covered with s preserving paper; the 
simple you show is equal in quality to any in the 
matket; they also might be packed in bulk 

Guava Jely.—Tho sample shown is very good and 
could command a good price if suitably pat up. 


nT 


Limes in Syrup. —& very good sample is shown; but 

{ think there isa little too much sugar used. I am 
certain business could be done in these as they are 
very scarce; if attention is given they will lead to 
success; great care should be taken that. they are air- 
tight as they are so liable to evaporation. If these 
were sent in gallon jars they will pay for labelling 
and bottling here. I should suggest that this plan 
be adopted, but send sufficient quantities to show 
results. 
— Limes and Papaws in Syrup.—Thesample shown is 
very good; the same remarks apply to these as to 
the Limes in Syrup. Oranges in Syrup, these ought 
to be turned to advantage, they should be in a good 
clear syrup, not too sweet, andin glass jars contain- 
ing about 2lb. of fruit. Care should be taken that 
the flavour of the orange should not be lost by too 
much sweetness; if they are carefully packed there is 
a certain market for them. 

Pine Apple Jam—The sample is good, but unless 
you are prepared to compete in this product, I should 
not advice you to send, as great quantities come to 
this market from Straits Settlements; and they are 
put up ina showy style and are sold very cheap. 

Preserved Ginger.—If this is preserved in Syrup as 
the Chinese pack it, there is a good sale for this 
article and it fetches good prices. 

West Indian Pickles.—lf you can send these in bulk 
and the prices are low, they are saleable ; but it would 
be necessary to bottle them afresh here, and price is 
the chief consideration. ; 

Iryuits.—L am sure you have great facilities in your 
colony for bringing the fruits as cheaply to this market 
as any country. I am prepared to bring your products 
prominently to notice and would ask you to send me 
at your earliest convenience such samples that I may 
be prepared to offer them for sale and suggest im- 
provements, if necessary; but again I have to draw 
your attention to briaging your consignments as cheaply 
as to be remunerative to you and establishing a firm 
trade in them. If there are any utensils that you 
consider necessary, I shall be pleased to consign them 
to you, or any information I can get for you I shail be 
yours tocommand. I may remark that there is a great 
demand for crystwlised fruit here and with your cheap 
sugar and good fruit thereis a splendid opening.— 
S. GoverR.—Timehri. 

ee Se 
PLANTING REPORT FROM THE HILL 


COUNTRY OF CEYLON ; 


YHE CEYLON PLANTING ENTERPRISE—SAD RETROSPECTS— 

VARIOUS JATS OFTEA-—TIMBER TREES. 

Uprrer Duvevna, Dec. 13. 

I suppose that on other estates as well as on 
that whence I write new light is being obtained 
as to the comparative merits of various 
jits of tea. Of course, a medium hybrid, with a 
strong leaning to Assam, is the best, provided 
it yields abundant flush, such flush being 
distinguished by a bright golden tinge. It would 
be well if all the plants were of this description. 
But with all the care that may be taken in the 
selection of seed, there will be departures to the 
China type on the one hand and to what looks 
like the indigenous on the other. Some of the 
former, especially those showing a bronze tinge, 
are excellent flushers. But there are hard-leaved 
China plants which, the sooner they are ousted 
and superseded, the better. They look bad and are 
what they look. There are others in the very 
opposite direction, the quality of which entirely 
belies their imposing looks. In foliage, size and 
appearance, corrugations and serrated edges, they 
resemble closely indigenous. Assam j&t, and while 
the bushes’ are young the planter plumes him. 
self on their high quality. As they advance in 
age, however, they become sources of disappoint- 
ment, and require to be ousted and superseded by 
‘supplies,’ equally with the most miserable look- 
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ing China. The plants referred to, often one- 
stemmed and with large-looking foliage, seem nor- 
mally incapable of developing ‘‘flush.” Success- 
ive pairs of leaves open in a “‘banjy” or hard 
state, unsuitable for tea-making. The leaves of 
such plants are generally stwmpy, disproportionately 
wide in comparison with their length. One lies 
before me, quite of the indigenous type, but its 
breadth is exactly one-half its length, 2 inches 
broad against 5 long. By its side lies a leaf from 
a bush of our best flush-yielding jat, which is 
long and sharp-pointed, the dimensions being in 
this case only 2% inches of breadth against 6% of 
length. The bush from which this leaf was 
taken had ten separate stems, and some 
of our very best plants with the largest ex- 
panse of plenteous flush-bearing surface have a 
score of stems and occasionally even more. Where 
a good flusher rises from the ground with one stem, 
we always find that the primaries spring from 
it at seldom more than 4 inches from the surface. 
In our moist, warm climate the tendency is for 
trees which would be one-stemmed in India, to 
send up 6 or 12 or even 20 stems, and their value 
is in proportion as this propensity is followed and 
encouraged. The general result is, that while to 
an Indian planter the stems of our tea plants 
are contemptible, he soon learns with astonishment 
to appreciate the superior yielding qualities of the 
flush-surfaces supported by multitudinous thin stems. 
Exceptions there are, of course, and I have seen 
stems as well as leaf surfaces in Ceylon equal 
to anything India can show. It is possible, of 
course, that at lower elevations the short and dis- 
proportionately broad-leaved plants to which I 
have referred may give better results than they 
do at our altitude, ranging about 5,000,—from 4,600 
to 6,000. I deem it right, however, to mention 
what I have observed. Happily the great bulk of 
our bushes are of the many-stemmed, long and 
sharp-pointed leaves and free-flushing variety. But 
when we come to the work of supplying good 
instead of objectionable plants, it seems probable 
that the cumberers of the ground which must be 
ousted will be to a great extent plants regarding 
which a casual onlooker would express admirationon 
account of their large, indigenous-like foliage. More 
of those which lean to the China type will prob- 
ably be spared than of this deceptive variety. 
Hucalypti of all species, from blue and red 
gums to stringy bark and jarrah, flourish here; 
but our favourite amongst trees of Australian 


origin is Grevillea robusta, with its luxuriant fern-° 


like foliage, silvery on the under side and the noble 
gtems of good timber it forms. Once in the ground 
and grown appreciably, we have never known a 
_ grevillea die, although a fine specinien was blown 
down the other night. 
of the séeds seems to be fertile, and grub (bred in a 
manure heap) has played havoc with some of our 


nursery beds, just as rats are inimical to plants of 


Cryptomeria japonica. Toon (Cedrela toona, the 
‘red cedar’’ of Queensland), which is our favourite 
equally with if not above grevillea, seems able to 
resist both grubs and rats. The three trees above- 
mentioned seem the most desirable to cultivate for 
firewood and timber purposes, and we are inclined 
to think well of a variety of casuarina which grows 
thin and tall, with branches at wide intervals, and 
with rough corky-looking bark. The one with fine 
dense foliage is liable to die off. 


—————EE 
IMPROVED (RICE) AGRICULTURE IN 
CEYLON. 
Office of the Director of Publie Instruction, Oo- 
lombo, December 17th, 1887. 
Lo the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer,’ 
Sim,—I have the honor to gnnex for your informa- 


Only a small proportion’ 


tion copies of letters No. 359 of 22nd October and 
No. 402 of 7th instant, addressed by me to the Hon. 
the Colonial Secretary concerning work done at the 
Minuwangoda and Panapitiya branch Agricultural 
Schools. ! 

As the subject is interesting to many, I should be 
glad if they could find a place in your colamns.—I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, 

H. W. GREEN, Director: 

Copy of my letter No. 359 of 22nd October to the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report that the Minuwan- 
goda Agricultural Instructor reports his first crop re- 
sult from the use of the improved plough. 

2. He arrived at the village too late to cultivate 
the lands allotted to the school for the harvest just 
over. Those lands are now cultivated, but their crops 
cannot be judged of till next spring. 

3. He at once, however, ploughed an acre of paddy 
land for a Mr. Joseph Croos at Minuwangoda, and this 
ploughing alone, without “ planting out,” or manure, 
has now given a crop of 30 bushels for this aere, 
which Mr, Croos certifies. Two bushels of seed paddy 
were used. Mr. Croos also certifies that he never 
had more than 15 bushels from this field before, and 
usually only had ten bushels. 

4. The large yields which I have previously re- 
ported were obtained by ‘‘ planting out” the paddy, 
in addition to ploughing with the new odohe 

5, The Prepen experiment shows, what I have 
frequently demonstrated, that the mere use of the 
plough should about double the crop, while if other 
methods are added the increase is enormous.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. W. Green, Director. 


Oopy of my letter No. 402 of 7th December to the 
Oolonial Secretary. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report that the Agricul- 
tural Instructor at Panapitiya in the Kalutara district 
has reaped his first paddy crop. : 

2. The results are :—(a) For four bushels of paddy 

sowed broadcast, but cultivated with the improved 
plough and using 25 cwt. bone dust manure. 99 bushels 
of crop, which is within a fraction of 25-fold. I 
had the land surveyed and it came to 2 acres, 1 rood 
23 poles. The yield per acre was thus about 414 bushel 
an acre. 
_ (6) On an exactly similar extent of land immedi- 
ately adjoining this, sowed, manured and cultivated 
in exactly the same way, but without the improved plough, 
four bushels of paddy produced 60 bushels, or 15-fold, 
the yield per acre being 25 bushels and a small fraction. 
The use of. the improved plough, therefore, made a 
difference of rather over 16 bushels an acre crop. 

(c) A very small piece of land was planted out 
with % of a seer after using the improved plough, and 
the yield was 4 bushels and 8 seers crop, or 204-fold, 
but thisisnot of much value as an experiment per 
acre, the quantity sown being so small. This could not 
be avoided as there was too much water at the time 
for planting out to enable a proper extent to be thus 
cultivated.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) H.W. Grusn, Diréctor. 


Se 
LEAF-CUTTING ANTS: REMEDY. 


I, have heard occasionally of cases in country 
districts where it has been impossible, or has been 
deemed impossible, to grow fruit-trees and vegetables 
owing to the depredations of the leaf-cutting ants, 
whick, in a very short space of time, strip the 
plants of all their foliage. Mr. Belt in ‘The 
Naturalist in Nicaragua” relates how, in a district 
where the ants were very abundant, and where 
complaints where rife and gradens barren, he was 
enabled to grow, in spite of the ants, large quant- 
ities of fruits and vegetables that were particularly 
appreciated by them. On finding the ants in his 
garden beginning their work of destruction, he 
followed their track to their nest, and here he began 
his war against them. Making a mixture in the 
proportion of one pint of common brown carbolic _ 
acid to four bucktets of water, he poured this down 
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and over the nest in sufficient quantity to saturate 
it. The result was striking. The ants left the garden 
to protect their home, and for the next few months 
were occupied in other districts building a new 
nest. Again they returned, however, and following 
them to their nest, he treated them as before, and 
with a similar result. They attempted a migration 
to their former nest, but being checkmated in this 
direction, betook themselves to fresh fields and pas- 
tures new. By carefully watching the garden, so as 
to detect the first approach, and by warring against 
the insects with his mixture in their very home, 
he succeeded in keeping them at bay, and in reap- 
ing his harvest of fruit and vegetables, ' 

He found also that crystals of Oorrosive Sublimate 
(Bichloride of Mercury) had a most wonderful 
effect on the ants in the dry season. At such times, 
sprinkled in or across their track, it maddened the 
insects, which, rushing about, attacked their fellows 
and caused a war of extermination all along the 
line even to the very nest. Sprinkled in the open- 
ings of the nest, the crystals would naturally have 
a still more marked effect. Coal-tar was also effect- 
ively used to break the course of a track. Neces- 
sarily, constant attention is required, so that re- 
medial steps should be taken before the mischief is 
done. Le jeu vaut la chandelle.—Timehri. 


-_———_+—____ 


A PROFITABLE SUGAR-PALM. 


The following passage from Wallace’s “ Tropical 
Nature ” seems worthy of more than a passing notice— 
particularly at this time when every possible attempt 
is being made to lessen the cost of sugar production 
from the sugar cane, often by means of experiments 
entailing very considerable expense. It seems a good 
opportunity for some of our wealthy capitalists to at 
least begin experiments with this palm—although no 
immediate returns could be expected. The diminution 
of expense in the cultivation of the palm as against 
sugar cane, would be due not only to the saving in 
manure and in the cost ef cultivation (as pointed 
out by Wallace), but also in the fact that elaborate 
and costly machinery would, to a great extent, be 
done away with:— 

The sap which pours out of the cut flower-stalk 
of several species of palm when slightly fermented 
ferms palm-wine or toddy, avery agreeable drink; and 
when mixed with various bitter herbs or roots which 
check fermentation, a fair imitation of beer is pro- 
duced. If the same fluid is at once boiled and eva- 

orated it produces a quantity of excellent sugar. 
The Arenga Sacchavifera, or sugar-palm of the Malay 
countries, is perhaps the most productive of sugar. 
A single tree will continue to pour out several quarts 
of sap daily for weeks together, and where the trees 
are abundant this forms the chief drink and most 
esteemed luxury of the natives. A Dutch chemist, 
Mr. DeVry, who has studied the subject in Java, 
believes that great advantages would accure from the 
cultivation of this tree in place of the sugar-cane. 
According to his experiments it would produce an 
equal quantity of sugar of good quality with far less 
Jabour and expense, because no manure and no cult- 
ivation would be required, and the land will never be 
impoverished as it so rapidly becomes by the growth 
of sugar-cane. The reason of this difference is that 
the whole produce of a cane-field is taken off the 
ground, the crushed canes being burnt; and the soil 
thus becomes exhausted of the various salts and 
minerals which form part of the woody fibre and 
foliage. These must be restored by the application 
of manure, and this, together with the planting, 
woeding, and necessary cultivation, is very expensive. 
With the sugar-palm, however, nothing whatever is 
taken away but the juice itself; the foliage falls on 
the ground and rots, giving back to it what it had 
taken; and the water and sugar in the ju'ce being 
almost wholly derived from the carbonic acid a, 
aqueous vapour of the atmosphere, there is no im- 
poverishment; and a plantation of these palms may 


be kept up on the same ground for an indefinite 
period. Another most important consideration is, that 
these trees will grow on poor rocky soil and on the 
steep slopes of ravines and hill sides where any or- 
dinary cultivation is impossible, and a great extent 
of fertile land would thus be set free for other pur- 
poses. Yet further, the Jabour required for such sugar 
plantations as these would be of a light and inter- 
mittent kind, exactly suited to a semi-civilized people 
to whom severe and long-continued labour is never 
congenial, This combination of advantages appears 
to be so great, that it seems possible that the sugar 
of the world may in the future be produced from 
what would otherwise be almost waste ground; and 
it is to be hoped that the experiment will soon be 
tried in some of our tropical colonies, more especially 
as an Indian palm, Phenix sylvestris, also produces 
abundance of sugar, and might be tried in its native 
country.—Zimehri. 


———— ee 


TO DESTROY THE TURNIP FLY. 
To the Editor of the “ Tropical Agricubiurist.” 
December 8th, 1887, 


Sir,—I have great pleasure in communicating to my 
brother cultivators through the medium of your valu- 
able paper, that I, after perusing an article on the culti- 
vation of turnips in one of the agricultural magazines, 
tried and found that gas lime sown upon turnips, 
before their coming up, is a sure preventive against 
the ravages of the fly. When gas lim cannot be 
obtained, gas tar reduced with common lime may 
be successfully applied between the lines carefully 
avoiding the plants. I discovered by my own experience 
that a mixture of one part of flour of sulphur with 
about one hundred parts of lime will also produce a 
beneficial effect. 


J. A. GNO RODRIGO, 
Agricultural Instructor. 


— 


POONACK WITH LIME AS 


FOR PADDY. 


Bandaragama, December 9th, 1887. 
Sir,—I should feel particularly obliged if any corres- 
pondent to your valuable journal, or you, Mr. Editor, 
can give me information as to the use of this substance 
mixed with lime as manure for paddy. I have a large 
quantity of poonac with me, and I make only a little 
use of it, but if information can be elicited to show 
how it can be applied and what other ingredients 
may be mixed withit to forma compost suitable for 
paddy, it will be of infinite service to many, who now 
like myself, make only a little use of it and pay vast 
sums of money for bone dust, &c.—I am, sir, 
J. A. GNO RODRIGO. 
[Poonac will no doubt be a good manure for paddy ; 
but lime should never be mixed with fresh nitrogenous 
manure. The effect of lime on organic manures is 
to hasten decomposition, whereas the natural rate of 
decomposition is quite rapid enough for the wants of 
most cultivated plants.—Lp. | 


MANURE 
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Frou IN Sourn ArrtoA.—The farmers of the Albany 
district are beginning to recognise the soundness of the 
advice given by some of the lecturers at the late Exbibi- 
tion. The other day, consignments of Marie Louise pears 
from that district realised 15s, per 1@0 in the Kimber- 
ley market, while for a large variety of other fruit 
prices were obtained which would rejoice the hearts 
of the fruit growers of Europe, who pay five or ten 
times the price per acre for the land on which their 
orchards stan?, and are otherwise taxed much more 
heavily than Oape cultivators. Ever since the opening 
of the line to Kimberley, oranges have netted prices 
to the growers far in excess of the rates realised in the 
London market, while lemons have been realising almost 
the price of hot-honse fruit, and the demand for pine- 
apples (the bulk of which are of very inferior quality 

has only been limited by the supply. —Cofewies «ad Leds 
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Twa IN Fist.—Mr. Barratt, of the firm of Mackinnon 


& Barratt, Masusa Plantation, Wainunu, an ex- 
perienced Indian tea planter, who has been engaged 
in the culture of the shrub for the last three years 
in Fiji, has written an able article in the ji Times 
recommending it as a suitable industry for men of 
moderate means. He declares that it will give re- 
turns in Fiji 25 per cent. better than any which 
have come under his notice during his Indian ex- 
perience.—Colonies and India. 

Cocoa ApULTERATION.—Amsterdam, Novy. 23rd.— 
Our leading cocoa manufacturers have lately been 
pestered by invitations from a London firm of dealers 
in colours and chemicals to try a new cocoa 
adulterant. In their letter the firm in question say, 
“We hand you herewith sample of a finely leyi- 
gated brown which we are supplying for the pur- | 


pose of bringing up the colour of cocoa; itis per- | 
fectly harmless, and being of light gravity and rich | 


colour is particularly well adapted for the purpose.” 
The sample is a mineral brown, and upon analysis 
was found to consist simply of oxide of iron and a 
little alumina—certainly not’ very desirable ingre- 
dients in cocoa or chocolate.—Chemist and Druggist. 

Tun Cuaner rrom Corren to Tra: Rora- 
TION or Crors!—An experienced Manager writes of 
a recent trip he took through upland districts he 
had not seen for some time:—‘‘ Queer changes one 
sees now-a-days. —— was a fine coffee estate with 
no end of cinchona when I saw it last, less than three 
years ago, and now itis a grand sheet of tea with 
a most palatial-looking factory which contains 
everything complete for turning out the tippy stuif 
we are in duty bound to drink nowadays whether 
we like it or no. I counted exactly 13 coffee trees, 
and I saw a few scrubby looking shrubs: which 
I was told were cinchonas. Who will say the 
Tropical Agriculturist does not cultivate the land 
in the most approved fashion by rotation of crops 
after this I should like to know. ——, ——, ——, 
-——, ——, are now all in tea and the nicest looking 
tea estates, in my opinion, in the four districts, 
but then I am probably prejudiced. The jat on 
— isnot quiteso good as onthe rest of them, 
but then the soil isn’t so good either, and it is 
soil that very frequently makes or mars jAt, but I 
have no fear but it will do well by and bye.” 

Curva Tra Exports AND Prosprcors.—A cor- 
respondent, writing before our correction on the 
export comparisons, says:—‘‘A mistake has been 
made in your China tea figures: the total shipments 
last year from China to England were 147 million 
pounds not 127, the latter had been shipped by* 
this time, as the statement you published show, 
the decrease will therefore be 334 millions and not 
134; it is now 31 millions and will be larger. In fact 
it will be nearer 40 than 30 millions probably. It 
is wonderful what nonsense people write, when 
they expatiate on subjects they do not understand, 
The Foochow merchants think the cultivator 
should produce tea for their benefit, not for his 
own. They nowhere propose to subscribe the 
capital to make the changes in cultivation they re- 
commend. They say that India and Ceylon can 
lay down dust &c. at 2d per pound, whilst they 
admit that the cost of tea is 6d, or it will be that 
in a year or two.asif dust and fannings were not 
a part of the whole yield. Planters sell dust &c. 
at 20 cents because half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and itis better to take 20 cents for dust 
than throw it away. Their suggestions based on 
absurd ideas of the life of the plant might have 
been put forward by children. They should offer 
to make good the loss of revenue to the Chinese 
Government, if it does away with the lekin and 
export duties—and then their recommendations will 


ba attended to.” 


Tra Experts ann Txa “GinpEn " Miwide- 
MENT.—Reading over Mr, Armstrong’s paper in its 
reprinted pamphlet form, we feel that our friend 
‘““ Peppercorn” (page 459) (though no doubt ‘‘ kinder 
sarkastic ’’) was unduly severe in his criticism. 
Sentences detached from their connection no doubt 
may afford puzzles, but the paper read ~consec- 
utively cannot fail to be followed, at least ‘by 
those- for whom it was specially intended, ‘tea 
planters (not excepting ‘* Peppercorn ”) acquainted 
with the technical language necessarily used— 
A more serious matter in connection with Mr. 
Armstrong’s paper is the evidence he affords 
of the special necessity for careful supervision 
of the work done in the tea fields, in ‘ pluck- 
ing” especially,, as well as. inthe factory. 
Is it mot clear that there, will. be a. wide cry 
for additional help when all the tea now growing 


is being fully cropped, and is there a) sufficiency 


of suitable factory or field assistants now in train- 
ing. Are Ceylonese parents with sturdy ‘sons 
not afraid of work, looking forward, as they ought, 
to getting their sons ‘into factories? We learn 
that Mr. Barber has been the means of training 
several factory assistants of the type we refer to, 
who have readily found.employment. As regards 
field-work, the hardest-worked man we haye heard 
of is a wellknown Kelani ,Valley. proprietor who, 
unlike his neighbours, despises ‘breakfast in the 


bungalow,”, when ‘‘ plucking”? is fully on, keep- 


ing, out rather all day to see after this important 
work, and breakfasting as in the busiest days of 
old with coffee, ‘‘in the field.” May the shadow 
of this hard-working planter of the old school never 
grow less ! ; j 108 
Inpico TRADE IN SAN SALvADOR.—The quantity’ 6) 
indigo produced annually in San Salvador varies fron 
9,000 to 15,000 bales of 1501b. each. Indigo seeds are 
sown broad-cast like wheat and oats, and ploughed 
in. Hvery seed germivates twice, and thus there are 
two annual crops. Prices fluctuate greatly and the © 
natives are capricious in their d3mands and fancies, 
The crop, as prepared for market, is graded like cotton 
and wheat in the United States, and the numbers 
6,” “7,7 “8,” and “9” on the bales define the class 
or grade to which the bale belongs. The Jast of the 
figures designates the best, and the first the’ lowest 
grade. The absolute cost of production is about two 
shillings and eightpence per lb. while in India the cost 
is stated to be about one shilling. In San Salvador 
the indigo is cut with machetes, instead of reapers, 
When cut, the indigois soaked in vasts, “ puddled,”’ 
boiled, strained, and dried, and this is all done by the 
eimplest means, and by manual Jabour. The natives 
convey the indigo to the market towns in packs on 
their backs. Samplesare spread on mats, beside which 
the farmer sits awaiting customers, and these are 
attracted from many parts by the annually recurring 
indigo fairs of Salvador. These market periods in 
each city commonly last from eight to fifteen days. 
The particular saint of each of these indigo markets 
is specially invoked during the continuance’ of the 
sales, and thus the priests and churches share in the 
profits incidental to these gatherings of the people. 
The first great indigo fair of the year begins’ on 
August 380, at Santa Rosa, the next when the first 
closes, at Ohalatenango, the next at Sesuntepeque, 
and then follow those, attended by vast numbers 
of people, at San Miguel, near the harbour of Ta 
Union, which begins on the 17th and lasts until the 
25th of November, Wormerly consumers of indigo in 
the United States bought and imported their supplies 
from India through Liverpool or London, but they 
now buy largely from San Salvador, and instead of four 
or five hundred bales, as in former years, it is ex- 
pected that one-sixth of the whole crop of 1887 wi 
be taken by New York and Boston, and by cotton- — 
mill owners of the South. There is an export duty: 
on indigo in Salvador amounting to about 14s, p rr 
bale,—Chemist and Druggist. aes 
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ON IRRIGATION. 
To the Liitor “Propical Agriculturist.” 


I shall feel obliged if you, or some one of your 
correspondents would state why the subject of irrigation 
is so little attended to; and on what grounds some 
of the wealthy and intelligent cultivators of the soil 
abandon a practice which appears to me to produce 
the most plentiful crop upon a given part of the 
ground, and at the least possible expense with the 
least permanent injury to the soil? * 

My little experience in this art enables me to say, 
that where paddy land is favourably situated, it will, 
by the effects of water, regardless of seasons, produce 
a sufficient crop which may cover all the expenses 
of the cultivator, and would leave a sufficient quantity 
for his consumption without impoverishing the soil 
from whence it came. This, with other concommitant 
advantages, shall be more particularly enumerated if 
occasion requires, but entertaining, as I do, an idea 
that the island Lanka is snffering an enormous. loss 
by ‘the subject not being more fully understood, I 
trust an apology for troubling you will be unnecessary. 


J. A. Jxo. Ropriao, 
Agricultural Instructor: 


catia REERERInEn —cuEERREEDEEEEEEER 


ON LEAVES AS A MANURE FOR PADDY. 

Sir,—As the season for the cultivation of the yala 
harvest is approaching, I am desirous of calling the 
attention of your numerous readers and their friends 
who are preparing to cultivate their fields to the 
consideration of the leaves of the common Pila plant, 
Indigofera purpurea and Magulkarande, Pongamia 
glabra as @ manure for paddy. The great facility 
that every cultivator has of obtaining them from his: 
neighbouring gardens free of cost, warrants their 
trying a series of experiments in sowing their seeds 
and putting on the leaves before the fields are 
puddled by the buffaloes, as itis the custom among 
most of the vative cultivators, or ploughed with the 
native or English ploughs. These leaves can be used 
ag a Substitute for bone aud other manures which 
are costing ten or twelve times as much. 

Experiments have been tried, but not extensively 
enough to warrant its being said how much is saved ia 
expense, and what quantities per acre ought to be 
used to render the best returns. 

It is to this point that [ wish attention to be 
directed and as Sir Humphrey Davy iu his Dlements 
of Agricultural Chemistry, writes :—‘ Nothing is more 
wanting io agriculture than experiments in which ail 
the circumstances are minutely and _ scientifically 
detailed.” Would some of your readers or their friends 
assist this object, and sow a small portion in each of 
their fields of paddy with these leaves as manure, 
and report the result in your paper; that is, the 
quantity of other manure used, the respective cost 
for manuring an sere, the yield, and the quality of 
the ground experimentalized upon. 


J. A. JNo. Ropriao, 
Agrieultural Instructor. 
——— — —-—_<>— 


THE GROUND-NUT TRADE OF INDIA, 

Pondicherry lately enjoyed the advantages of a 
monopoly of the Indian export ground-nut trade, but 
from a comparatively insignificant beginning three or 
four years ago, Bombay has now divided, abeut equally, 
the bulk of the trade with the port of Pondicherry. 
The total number of Iakhs of bags (164 lb. each) ex- 
ported from India durivg each of the last three years 
in round numbers was as follows:— 


1885. 1886. 1887. 
From British Indian Ports... 4 6-10th 6 7-lOth 7 6-10th 
» Pondicherry... «» T2 9} 63 


It will be seen from these figures that while the ship- 


* We suppose, that, as a matter of fact, fields are 
occasionally left fallow to provide pasturage for cattle, 
their droppings preparing the land for future cultiva- 
tion. Unless ground is manured or fallowed, we 
fancy irrigation will not preyent exhaustion after a 
time,—Ep, 
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ments from British India (chiefly Bombay), between 
the years 1885 and 1887, increased by 66 2-8th per cent., 
those from Pondicherry fell nearly 48} per cent. The 
crop in Southern India for the current year has been 
a bad one, but at the same time it ia said to have 
heen below the average in the sister Presidency, so 
that the vagaries attributed to the season have had 
little to do with the rise and fall in the quantities 
of kernels exported from the two rival ports. ‘Taking 
the actual number of bags shipped during the three 
completed quarters of the present year, and assuming 
the ratio of increase for the remaining three months 
to be at the same rate, the total for Bombay will 
approximate to half-a-million of bags for the twelve 
months, and itis estimated that this quantity will be 
doubled for the season of 1888. Already Marscilles 
merchants are discussing the situation in regard to 
next year’s prices, aud the opening market rate is ex- 
pected to rule unprecedently low. So far, the crop 
prospects for earth-nuts are unusually good in both Pre- 
sidencies, and the amount available for export 
from the whole of India is likely to reach two millions 
of bags.’ The sudden development—approximating to 
a rise of about 100 per cent, in two years,—of this 
trade must materially affect both buyers and sellers. 
The Bombay keruel is greatly superior to that usually 
produced in South Arcot, and itis, as a rule shipped 
in much better condition. It also weighs more, and 
consequently occupies less space, and is more ecouomi- 
cally manipulated, while the facilities for shipping, the 
rates of freight, are all in favour of the Weatern port; 
and there is a much ‘more direct relation with between 
the exporter and the cultivator than exists generally 
in this part of India, Unlike cereals, or at least food 
grains, the demand for earth-nuts is confined within 
rather narrow limits, and it remains to be seen whether 
manufacturers will pay a price for comparatively 
surplus stocks that will yield a margin sufficient for 
the producer to work upon. The tillage of the nut 
costs very ‘little, and land well nigh useless for other 
crops can be utilised for its growth. In ordinary favour- 
able seasons the cultivator has but to sow the seed and 
reap the harvest.—Madias Mail, Dec. 5. 


po et 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND 


HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA 
FOR NOVEMBER 1887. 

Lemons at. High Elevations.—-Mr., Angus Campbell, 
writing from Mussoorie, referred to a statemont of 
Dr. Bonavia’s, that ‘‘ Orange and Lemon trecs can 
be successfully grown wherever tea and coffeo cau 
be grown.”’ Mr. Oampbell remarks as follows :— 
“In the Doon, at 2,000 feet elevation, tea grows 
well, but coffee does not, as the frost destroys the 
trees, but lemons and oranges. grow well; here, at 
6,500 feet Tea grows well, and I have seen it growing 
at higher elevations, but I cannot find that lemons 
or oranges grow here, though limes grow in the 
valleys at about 1,000 feet below this. I have heard 
that some 500 feet below this, Iemons have been 
planted, but the growth is slow, and the bushes 
have not fruited yet. I have some young lime trees 
that I intend to plant out next spring, but 1 am 
afraid that they will not prosper. Do you know of 
any of this family of trees being grown so high up- 
on the Himalayas? According to the Flora of 
British India, Vol. I, pages 514-515, Citrus medica 
Linn. ascends to 4,000 feet, and C. Hystrix D. C. 


to 5,000 feet. Mr. Osampbell’s remarks will, how- 
ever, it is hoped, lead other members to record 
their experiences of growing any of the Citrus 
group at high elevations. 

Erythrorylon\ Coca.—The following further 


letters. have been received 
samples of leaf:— 

From Messrs. Oresswell & Co. we heve received 
the following report regarding the Ooceine from 
Mr. W. S. Oresswell in reply to the questions 
the Society desired answered :— 

1. District, Doonra, 

2. Elevation, 2,200, rainfall 180 to 200 inches. 

8. Soil, virgin forest, chocolate colored leaf mon!d. 


on this subject with 
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4, Plants received from the Agri-Horticultural 
Society’s gardens this year, planted out in the month 
of February, in all 152 plants, out of these 9 died. 
They were planted out 4 ft. x 4 ft. 

5. Leaf was collected this month (October) also 
seed; did not like to collect leaf before until the 
plants were well set in the new soil; piece of land 
planted 33 ft; x 58 ft. No very particular care 
taken with them; average height of plants 3 ft. 
They look very healthy and are again shooting out 
leaf and flowering. 

6. The leaf, after being collected, was dried in 
an airy room. 

7. Weight of dry leaf 3 lb. Owing to my ab- 
sence, the green leaf unfortunately was not weighed. 

I can see it is a mistake to plant so far apart, 
18 inches distant would be ample, 

As) regards the yield, I will take care next time 
that the green leaf be weighed, and next year will 
let you know how many pluckings we can get off 
the present number of plants. The seed has been 
picked off the bushes and will be put, into a nur- 
sery to supply vacancies, and) to, fill up the existing 
plot of ground planted; on Monday. or. Tuesday, 
the ‘leaf will be: packed, in,.a tea-lead case and 
forwarded. to Oalcutta. A. ots 

From G.:T | Peppe, Esq., Ranchi. 

Answers to Questions. 

1. District, Lohardugga, Chota: Nagpore. 

2.) Hlevation, 2,200 feet. vie 

3.0 Very ordinary, loam with much iron in «it, of 
a light chocolate colour. . | 


4. The plants are now two years; old from time 


of sowing seed, which, was got from Paris: sown in 
boxes in December: and planted out ‘in’ June two 
feet! apart, half was watered in dry. season. which 
was a particularly dry one, but the half that was 
not watered seemed to do just as well; they were 
shaded with basket:shading: Out of 200 plants I 
lost: 30 in two years. . c rides ) 

5. Leaves collected in| November. 

6. Dried as described in letter sending them. 

7. Yield, only a few were taken off; more can 
be sent if desired. , 

8. The plants now are very vigorous and seed 
constantly for the last four months. I) find they 
take readily as cuttings even in the open; white 
ants. do not seem. inclined to. injure it; the roots 
do not seem to go deeper than one foot. It does 
not do well under dense shade of trees. They have 
been once manured with cow dung. : 

I shall be glad to hear what percentage of al- 
kaloid the leaves give that Isent, and if you would 
care for more leaves as the plant gets stronger. 
I showed the plants to Mr. Finucane when here, 
and he seemed to think them very promising: 


ee ee ‘ 
PADDY CULTIVATION AND MANURING: 
CATTLE DUNG AND BONES. 


So much has ‘been. discussed of late about paddy 


cultivation, yet) there were no! conclusions made on’ 


mavuring,’ whichis considered } to.,be indispensable 
in ‘the cultivation! of» soils; and especially when: a 
land) is taxed of the same materials over and over, 
again. Thus in our paddy fields season after season 
and year after year we see the same thing grown. In 
most cases the goyas never use manure;|. therefore 
a system of manuring will be a useful addition to 
the improvements in ‘the cultivation. of paddy. 
Manuring is not very easy; the manures ‘should be 
adopted according to the character of soils. . There 
is another thing to look for in manuring paddy lands. 


Paddy lands are made lower’ than the’ surroundings . 


to catch .water, and, if the depth is lessened by 
degrees, the Jand will suffer. Thus manures which 
are bulkly, will in time, shallow the depths of the 
beds, thereby will notenable it to hold a. sufficient 
quantity of water for the use of paddy plants. This 
is the case with cattle manure. In the category 
of manures, cattle ‘manureicomes to be. the foremost, 
as it is suitable for all soils, but there is no proper 
treatment of that manure in Oeylon. In almost all 


countries and ages cattle stand first in the cultiv~ 
ation of soils, not only on account of their manures 
but also in being useful in tillage operations. Cattle 
in Ceylon are miserable, and they can be improved 
if they are treated as they ought to be. This im- 
provement can he done without the expense of 
importing foreign cattle. Some of our native cattle 
are very good and well formed; but the want of 
care and proper management has degenerated them. 
The Ceylon goya does not understand what a fodder 
crep is; he has neyer gown a fodder crop for his 
cattle. If the cattle be kept properly and the 
manure collected carefully, what a host of benefits 
would be done. Though cattle manure is beneficial 
for all descriptions of soils, it is invaluable for sandy 
soils, as your Siyane Korale correspondent justly 
remarks, a patch of paddy plants in a sandy soil 
is an eyesore indeed; no bone manure nor any other 
fertilizer can improve it, because it is a hungry 
soil. But well rotten cattle dung if applied in 
quantities can change its aspect to a great extent. 
Cattle dung, though a good manure for any soils, is 
known to give out its fertility sooner than any 
other manure, more so to because it contains a lot 
of ‘nitrogenous or leaf-forming materials; where 
this manure is applied to a paddy field, the plants 
begin to grow luxuriantly at first, but in a few 
months’ time the growth is stopped. It stops for 
two reasons : first, as the leaf formation goes on only 
during the first few months, and second, as the 
manure does not last long. Cattle dung, however, is 
known to be good for those varieties, which take 
only three or four months to produce. As a manure 
for’ paddy, bone dust comes next to eattle manure. 
Some ‘goyas consider that the rice obtained by 
using bone dust is inferior in quality. This may he 
quite true, as in most cases when the quantity gets 
higher, the quality goes down. Bones have none 
or little power to luxuriate leaves ; its action is direct 
on the ears: The pollen of a flower consists mostly 
of phosphoric acid, and to fertilize and get a good crop 
we require that material. In Oeylonit is only supplied 
in sufficient quantities, in the form of bone or animal 
refuse. As the abovementioned two kinds of manure 
viz., catttle dung and bones perform more or 
less two different functions; one the formation of 
leaves, the other that of ears; it is always advisable 
to have a mixture of these two for our paddy lands. 
But some’ may object to this mixture as bones 
contain lime, and that lime, when mixed with cattle 
manure, volatilize a great portion of the nitrogenous 
matter. In this’ case also, the action will be formed, 
but not to a great extent to be of any consequence, 
as the lime in the bones are not very free. 
WALD. 
Minuwangoda, 6th Dee. 1887. ; 

[We referred the above to an experienced European 
agriculturist, of long residence in the low-country of 
Oeylou, who writes :—“I have read the letter you sent me 
with much interest, as itis quite a new thing for a 
native to have attained. even so much theory as to 
write..about nitrates and phosphates. He may keep 
his mind quite easy about raising the level of his 
fields with cattle manure. I will warrant him against 
ever. accumulating enough ‘to raise the level the tenth 
of an inch. He is wrong, too, about cattle manure 
lasting only two or three months, it continues to 
develope plant food till completely decomposed. 
This will take place quicker in this climate than in 
Europe, but it has been known to last twenty years 
before being utterly exhausted. I know no reason 
why bone dust should deteriorate’ the quality of a 
paddy crop, uor do I admit that a large crop is 
necessarily. of . inferior quality to a small one. 
Lime has no injurious effect.on nitrogenous manures 
when in combination with phosphoric acid.’] 

eS ee Se eee 
CONSULS’ REPORTS. 
_ Arica (HAst-CENTRAL). ; 

The first report of our consul at Zomba, Hast-— 
Central Africa, contains particulars of the trade of — 
‘the Ayassa territories, which form a very imperfectly ~ 
defined district, As yet both the export and the im- 
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port trade are insignificant; the latter, in fact, ‘ does 
not amount to the ordinary business of one company.” 
As to the formor, the consul thinks that there may 
be room for competition, for, if lower retail prices 


were established and goods mace regularly obtainable, - 


settlers who now import supplies for their own re- 
quirements would then, in all probability, purchase on 
the spot; and if, in addition, the tastes and wants 
of natives were sufficiently considered, a portion of 
the ivory which now finds its way to the coast, cither 
through the hands of Arabs or by direct exportation 
on the part of the chiefs, would undoubtedly be sold 
in the established local European markets, 

Oil Seeds.—Oil seeds grow freely in the lowlands 
of the Makololo country, and, if freights were suffi- 
ciently low and the communication on the River 
Shiré better organised, this export would doubtless 
become a paying one, So far the possibilities of 
opening up this industry do not appear to have re- 
ceived full attention. 

Tndiaurubber.—Under proper treatment, indiarubber 
also might become a profitable export. It is now 
found in very small quantities only, and indeed can 
scarcely be considered worthy of mention. This is, 
undoubtedly, owing to the destructive method the 
natives have of extracting the juice. At Mount Zom- 
ba, the ZLandolphin Florida species were found in 
plentiful quantities, but now the plant is almost ex- 
terminated. Rubber of this species sold in Africa 
last year for 1s. 6d. per lb. The cultivation of rubber 
by HWuropeans now appears to attract attention. A 
Ficus elasticus plant is growing most successfully in 
a private garden, and the owner tells me he pro- 
poses to propagate extensively from it. 

Indigo.—Tndigo grows wild all along the slopes of 
Mount Zomba. It forms a large bush, and is per- 
ennial; its growth is luxuriant, and its cultivation 
and manufacture might possibly be undertaken with 
advantage. 

Cinchona.—Cinchona has been introduced, and there 
is every prospect that its cultivation will be a suc- 
cess, plants three years old being now 6 feet high. 
Tt remains to be seen whether the quality of the 
bark will justify the planter’s investment of capital, 
aiid whether the state of the market will offer en- 
couragément. A small plantation of 1,000 plants has 
been formed this season at Zomba. 

Strophanthus.—Stropbanthus (native name, Komde) 

is a AAS Gt plant, from the seeds or fruit of which 

a strong poison is extracted. It has attracted notice 
in England through the experiments of Professor 
Fraser, to whom the plant was introduced by Mr. 
J. Buchanan, of Zomba. During the last year over 
1,100 Ib. exported from these districts, realised in 
the London market 9s per 1b. 

The cousul gives the following notes which he 
has obtained from Mr. Buchanan in reference to 
this plant :—‘*Strophanthus is considered the most 
powerful poison the natives possess. It is found at 
a low level, and, as far as [ can gather from per- 
sonal observation and native sources, is not to be 
had on the high land. The supplies hitherto obtained 
have been drawn from the right bank of the River 
Shiré, below the Murchison Rapids. There is, ap- 
parently, more than one species, or, at least, variety; 
the distinguishing feature being a much smaller pod 
and fewer seeds, At present information relative 
to these other varieties is scant. The strophanthus 
is a strong climbing plant, and is always found in 
the vicinity of high trees, on which it supports 
itself, The stem varies in diameter, but bas an 
average of a few inches. It lies on the ground in 
folds, the branches supporting themselves on the 
nearest trees. The young branches have a rod-like 
habit, and sre in appearance not unlike elder. The 
fruit grows in pairs, and has a peculisr appearance, 
very like ‘a pair of immense horns hanging to a 
slender twig. The fruit begins to ripen in July, 
and lasts till the end of September. Judging from 
the few plants I have reared here, it would appear 
to bea strong growing plant. The uatives are quite 
ignor ant of its age, or how old « plant may be before 


it bears fruit. Tho native method of preparing the 


poison is, very simple. They first clean the seeds of 
their hairy appendages, and then pound them in a 
mortar until they have reduced them to a, pulp. 
A. Jittle water is then added. To the pulp is added 
the bark of a tree containing a gummy | substance, 
which helps to keep the poison on the arrow, in 
event of its striking against a bone: The poisoa 
thus prepared is spread upon the arrow and allowed 
to dry; game, wounded by arrows poisoned with stro- 
phauthus die quickly. The, flesh is eaten without 
evil effect.. The only precaution taken is to squeeze 
the juiceof the baobab bark on the wound made 
by the arrow, avd this counteracts the evil effect of 


the poison. Buffalo and all smaller game are 

killed by this posion.”’—Chemist and Druggist. 
———}>—__--——- 

AGRICULTURE ON THE OONTINENT. OF 
EUROPE. 


(Special Letter.) 
Paris, November 30, 1887. 

France is not only sincerely bent on making the 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
but of doubling the yield of corn per acre as the 
best means of competing with foreign cereals. In 
the latter aim, three plans are open to agriculturists, 
viz., the application of chemical! fertilisers, the judi- 
cious preparation of the soil, and the selection of 
good seed. It is impossible that farmers can keep 
their eyes closed to the efficacy of mineral manures 
in augmenting the yield of wheat. The tests are 
within their reach: they can visit the practical success 
of these complimentary agents on well-known farms 
or at certain agricultural stations. By indulging in 
an essay themselves, they will help much to precise 
the influences of soil, climate, seed, and culture in 
the relative yields obtained, and thus permit of fixing 
the conditions for a wider surface of success. 

Marked interest continues to be taken in the em- 
ployment of dephosphorized scori# and insoluble phos- 
phates as compared with superphosphates. The second 
is one-half less dear than the third in pvint of 
insoluble phosphoric acid, the fertilising body therein. 
A matter not to be overlooked is the importance 
of ‘adding to the soil on which the experiments are 
to be made with a special manure a sufficient quantity 
of other fertilizing substances, in case the land does 
not contain them in the requisite proportions for pro- 
ducing good crops. Scoriw, it should be remembered, 
are the product of steel preparation subjected to the 
action of a very elevated temperature. A natural 
phosphate found at Ardennes has been subjected to 
au elevated temperature. Like the Scoriw or clinker, 
it also proved that phosphates so calcined are more 
assimilable by plants. In the case of oats the difference 
was as much as 25 per cent. The heat, both in the 
case of the clinker and the mineral or rock-phosphate, 
has modified favourably the phosphate they contain. 
As the plant can only feed itself by the direct 
action of its roots on the particles of earth they 
immediately touch, the more the manure will be dissemin- 
ated the greater are the chances of the rootlets 
reaching it. Theoretically, then a fertilzer ina state 
of impalpable powder ought to be preferrei to that 
in grains more or less coarse. But in practice the 
economical view must be remembered, because if in 
reducing a manure to a state of dust, the price is 
tripled by the process the farmer will fall back on 
the coarser substances. 

And this is virtually what he does. In the case 
of the Scorim even when in small bits, they io due 
time, crumble into powder easily and spontaneously, 
The lime, the iron, and the mauganese they centain 
by absorbing water and re-oxytising, separate, and 
ultimately become dust, The: Gilchrist chuokers t 
disintegrate an’ produce all their «ffects ever 
first year. A?’ Armaiavilliers, near Paris, the coxrsely 
screened Scorim have been spread on stable menur« 
at the rate of 156 Ib. per cubic yard: this not only 
evriches the mantre heap in phosphoric acid, bu! 
fixes the odors of decomposition even when siabl 
are dosed with it. Nothing can be better for addiog 
to the liquid manure tank, snd contrary to what 
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might be expected analysis has shown there is no loss 
of nitrogen. 

In Spain it is related that when cherries are 
served on the tables of the rich, if the fruit be 
small, magnifying spectacles’ are also supplied; 
the illusion secures pleasure just as a wig 
deceives none but the wearer. It is something of 
the same principle which actuates some farmers, 
who to impart volume to the udder of a cow 
when going to be sold, allow the milk to accu- 
mulate for twelve or more hours: occasinally 
the teats are scourged with nettles or rubbed 
with red pepper, to produce an inflated appearance. 
In French Switzerland these tricks of trade will soon 
cease, as at the entrance to every market and fair, 
a eattle inspector examines the milch-cows: if doc- 
tored, they will be excluded from the gale ground, 

A curious experiment in connection with the 
rearing of calves has just taken place at Rotha, in 
Saxony, with two lots of calves of the Dutch and 
Friesland breeds, and that were immediately separated 
from their mothers after birth. The calves were un- 
able to support at this stage of their existence, sour 
or acid milk, so they were kept on sweet milk for 
a fortnight, then given only creamed milk, but not 
sour. Ten other calves after the fortnight received 
the creamed milk, but soured and thrive much 
better, in the sense of putting up more uniformly 
their 1$to 2 lb. of flesh daily. on 12 quarts of such 
milk, whereas the unacid milk fed calves, required 15 
quarts. It would be desirable to test the matter 
more fully; a difference of six: sous per/day, when 
the milk sells at two sous the quart, is, an. economy 
not to be despised. 

In Germany, farmers..are coming, round. to the 
cheaper practice of supplying their land with nitrogen 
by means of rationing their stock on. concentrated 
cliente and thus having a richer farm-yard. manure 
rather than purchase direct fertilizers: M.| Stutzer 
asserts it isnot possible to obtain nitrogen cheaper 
than by employing ground nut, lin,, and.cotton seed 
cake, &c., which contain seven percent of nitrogen, and 
that will be found in the solid and liquid excrements 
of fat stock to 65, and for milch-cows eighty per cent. 


If the manure be well cured and dosed with the |. 


fashionable scoriz, a substantial economy will be felt. 
The farmers’ Syndicate of Hesse follow no other 
plan now. 

Some experiments undertaken in Germany are not 
at all favourable in any marked manner to the pre- 
servation of green-soiling-vetches, &c.in stacks, and 
tightly roping or chaining down, as the agept of 
pressure. The stacked forage was found on analysis 
not to be so’rich in, all round nutritive matters. Per- 
haps were the experiments conducted in autumn 
instead of summer, the loss in richness would be 
comparatively less. One important fact is that freshly 
cut forage can be preserved in +th3 ‘stack form if 
well weighted down as well as in the silo—the end 
in both cases is the same—exclude the air. Also 


the stuff’ can be heaped in wet weather with per- 


fect safety. 
reap eres 


STICK-FAST FOR Fu1Es.—We find the following para- 
graph credited to the Fruit Growers’ Journal :—“ Mix 
together equal parts by measure of melted rosin and 
castor oil. Stir until thoroughly mixed—which will take 
only a minute, while yet a little warm spread thin 
shad evenly on any strong’ paper that is not porous. 
We use foolscap, writing papers, catalogue covers, 
showbills, Spread with a case-knife or any straight- 
edged instrument slightly warmed. | Leave a narrow 
border to handle with. Lay the papers on tables, 
shelves, or any spare places where flies are numerous. 
They will soon cover the papers. As soon as they 
alight they will stick fast and soon pull themselves down, 
When the papers are covered two or three flies deep, 
put in the stove and replace with another one. Be 
sure to use no water. The oil prevents the rosin from 
hardening, and has the peculiarity of not evaporating. 
The oi] leaves no odour when cool. Ten cents will 
buy enovgh materiel for al] the fies in the houco,” 
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A Nuw Brancu of THE DrvuG Trape.—The cele- 
brated firm of Dr. Theodor Schuchardt in Gorlitz is 
about to extend the sphere of its activity by under- 
taking the delivery of all the most modern medicinal 
plants. For this purpose a connection has been es- 
tablished with all the most famous foreign firms, and in 
Dr. Schuchardt’s next Hist a variety of new drugs 
from Ceylon, Queensland, Guiana, West Africa, etc., 
will appear. The aim of the firmis threefold: the 
obtaining of materialsfor the discovery of new alka- 
loids, glycosides, etc., the subsequent introduction of 
the same into the materia medica, and the perfecting 
of our national botanical and pharmacologial museums 
and collections. There is no doubt that Dr. Schuchardt’s 
new enterprise will receive energetic support from all 
who are interested in the drug trade.—Kuhlow’s German 
Trade Review. 


Ceyton Tras IN London AND THE PRospEcT 
or AMERICAN ConsumMpTion.—We have been per- 
mitted to make the following extracts from the 
letter of a London correspondent well up in ‘‘ tea”’ 
to a Ceylon planter: the date however of the 
letter was in the first half of November, but the 
interest is not lost we think :— 

It will not pay to ship to Australia so long as 
London rates are so high for low grades as they are 
now. The movement of prices must be puzzling to 
you, as it is to us; quite common tea which in the 
summer was selling between 5d aud 9d. is now worth 
from 9d to 1s. This is due to the smal] import, and 
the demand ‘for price,’ the bulk of the tea now 
sold retail in England being between 1s 9d and 2s 3d. 
duty paid. On this the grocer requires to make 4d or 
dd,, sometimes more; the “ blender ” or wholesale 


‘dealer also wants 13d, 2d. The consequence is a range 


of’ price quite inconsistent with intrinsic value: for 
while common tea haa gone up, fine has come down. 
This only holds good when supplies are short. Indian 
tea, for example, which is very abundant and good all 
round this year, shows a very low price for low and 
medium qualities, while finest still fetch a good price. 
The average of the Indian sales in Calcutta for two 
or three| months past has been little over the equi- 
valent of 10d or 103d: in London, and you would open 
your eyes to see the good Pekoe Souchong selling at 
74d. and Pekoes at 10d and then look at Ceylon tea 
at 1s. and 1sld. The moral of course is—that produ- 
cers must not be carried away by present prices, but 
must prepare for a much lower scale ia a year or two, 
unless Ohina, is shut up. Do impress upon éveryone 
that fine quality, not large crops, is what is required 
to keep the prestige of Ceylon tea. Of course those 
who make the heaviest yield regardless of quality have 
the laugh on their side now, but it is only once in a 
decade that common tea runs up to the price it is 
now.—Latterly we have been getting some remarkably 
good teas from various gardens, especially small ones ; 


-a feature is their excellent firing and condition, turn- 


ing out here with an aroma on the leaf which can 
be smelt a yard off—among them, Poengalla, Sogama, 
Tunisgalla, Kelliewatte, Elkadua, Carolina Factory, 
Oonoonagalla and Gallaheria, Elbedde (this must be a 
good garden), Rookwood (making choice tea again), 
and each one maintaining month after month its dis- 
tinctive peculiarity, or individuality, so that the habi- 
tual taster can spot almost at a glance where the tea 
comes from. This is one of the curious and interesting 
features about Oeylon and Indian teas, their wonder- 
ful variety, and power of reproducing same charac- 
teristics, and we attribute to this more than anything 
else the rapid displacement of Ohina tea by Oeylon 
and Indian. You produce teas to suit all tastes, all 
waters and all markets. Oh, if we could only tickle 
the palates of the Yankees and Oanadians—tlien, tea 
planters would havea high time, but despite. continu- 
ous efforts from this side, (numbers of the large deal- 
ers have travellers and agents pushing the tea in the 
States) we cannot overcome the prejudice of the 
American storekeeper, though they own to netting 
a large profit on the Indian teas they buy 
hore, ; 1) wddl SE 
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Gorrespondence, 
————»—_———- 
To the Editoy of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 
TRANSPORT OF TEA LEAL. 


Duar Sin;—Can you or any of your correspondents 
inform me what is the’ greatest length of time 
that green tea leaf can be transported in baskets 
eae from 50 to 60 1b.) without’ the leaf 
eteriorating ? ENQUIRER. 
[It depends very much on the weather and dis- 
trict, we believe: im comparatively dry Uva, the 
distance and time would necessarily be less than 
in Ambagamuwa or the Peak districts; but perhaps 
some of our planting readers will give their exact 

experience.— Ep. | 


FRUIT CULTURE IN CEYLON. 


Dear Sre,—l have been reading a recent Kew 
Bulletin on Tropical Fruit Culture and a despatch 
from the Colonial Office calling for reports on the 
subject. Could you not make public the reply 
elicited from this colony? Considering that portions 
of our great Empire are scattered over the face 
of our planet, there is no doubt that Morris’s 
initiative in this matter is both practical and fav- 
seeing. At any period of the year fruit of all kinds 
should be procurable in our wealthy European 
cities. Trade is so conservative and so apt to run 
in the same grooves that persistent action is re- 
quired -to accomplish any improvement. The fruit 
trade could be developed in Ceylon, but it will always 
be a small auxiliary. 

To begin wiih, we want better varieties of oranges 
&c, than we now have for our own consumption, 
and the nursery is not yet made at either Pera- 
deniya, Henaratgoda, or Hakgala. 

OLD PLANTER. 


ERYTHROXYLON COCA AND ITS CULTIY- 
ATION IN CEYLON. 


Dear Sizn.—In answer to yow correspondent, I 
have been growing coca for some years, chiefly for 
the seed, and am now extending the cultivation 
in view of leaf harvest which promises to be most 
remunerative. 

Germination commences on the tree, as may be 
ascertained by dissection of the fruit, of which I 
send a few under another cover. Seeds should 
therefore be sown while quite fresh, on the surface 
of good loam and shaded from the sun. After 
this no special cultivation is required. The plants 
can be put out like tea, three to four feet apart, in 
good land and sheltered, which, in common with 
most other products with which I am acquainted, 
they prefer to poor soil and exposed ridges. 

Markham, in his cinchona book, chap. xy, tells 
us that the average yield of leaf in Peru was 
800lb. per acre, and that the profit from a coca 
farm was 45 per cent. ‘This seems too good to 
be true; but Ll do not think he exaggerates the 

ield, and, even at Yd per lb., present prices of 
eaf in London averaging Is 4d, the profit should 
be considerable. Machinery is not required, and, 
as far as I can judge at present, the trees may 
be allowed to run at their ‘town sweet will,’ leaves 
being taken off as fast as they arrive at maturity, 

Fruit-bearing commences at eighteen months, and, 
when seed is no lenger required, can of course be 
checked and the energies of the plant directed to 
producing leaf, 

To return to Markham, he tells us also that 
Joseph de Jussien, a confrere of La Condamine, and 
in whose bonour the shrubby yariety of C. calisaya 
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was named O. josephiana, spent fifteen years in 


Peru making a large collection of coca plants, of 


which he was robbed by a servant. This had such 
an effect upon the savant that he returned to France 
bereft of reason, This was in 1771, You may 
give my name to your correspondent, to whom I 
shall be willing to give any other information 
which it isin my power to supply.—Yours &c., 
W.Cc.W. 


JAFFNA YAMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Chunnakam, Jaffna, Oct. 17th, 1887. 

S1a,—Tive yearsago when I studied Hughes’ Physical 
Geography in Jaffua Uollege, I came to understand that 
planis originally confined to one hemisphere could grow 
equally well in the other under favourable conditions of 
soil and climate. At that time a thought of sending 
our Jaffna yams toother parts of the world entered 
into my head, I waited for aa opportunity of doing 
50. When I became acquainted with an American friend 
(living in Georgia) by letter-communication I men- 
tioned these yams to him. He wasanxious of haying 
them, so last February Isent to him some yams in 
each of the following varieties :— 


1, Rasavally —Royal yam. 

2. Ratthavally —Blood yam. 
38. Karany —Medical yam, 
4, Mullan —Rice yam. 

5. Vally kelangoo—Garden yam. 
6. Oolakky vally—Pounder yam, 
7. Battaly —Sweet yam. 


My friend says that the yams grow well there. 
I enclose herewith that part of his letter which gives 
an account of the yams, and the post-card which he 
sent some time after writing the letter. I have no 
douhtthat you will like to read them since you give 
much attention to this departmentalso, 

I was induced to write this thinking that it will do 
some good tothe public.—I beg to remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, ISAAC PAUL. 


(Letter from America referred to). 


The yams have reached me at last They came this 
morning, and I write at once to let you know of their 
arrival, and to tell you what great curiosities they are 
to us all, Some of them are immense, andit is hard 
to realize that n plant, related to our potato, can grow 
to such asize. The yams have all sprouted, and a sprout 
from one of the largest grew, through one of the holes 
in the box, to a height of about five feet or more. All 
the clerks at the freight depot here were auxious to 
know what kind of a plant that box contained and you 
can imagine how astonished they were when I told them 
it wasa box of yams. Lhave shown them toa number 
of friends today and they were all glad and astonishd 
to see them. Someof the yams, Iam afraid, will not 
guow, as they have been packed so long, but the greater 
part of them seem to bein a tolerably good condition, 
and I think they will grow nicely. I will plant some 
at my home, and Ll have promised to send some to 
friends of mine. Idohope we will succeed in raising 
them. One friend, to whom | have promised some of 
the yams, has avery fine garden and is quite a successful 
fruit grower. He lives in South-Western Georgia, about 
70 miles from here. I was at his home some days ago, 
told him about these yams, and promised to send him 
some as soon as they arrived. I think the soil there 
is well adapted to them, and am sure he will do the best 
he can towards cultivating them. 


Chunnakam, Jaffna, Oct. 18th, 1887. 


After mailing the letter, I received another post- 
card from my American friend. Mo says the yams 
grow finely, The tree yam is a great curiosity. 7/, 
tive yam is the Kavany yam which I call in the letter 
as the ‘ medical yam.’ Sometimes this grows to the 
size of a pumpkin. 

I did not write you in the lotter the way of culti- 
vating and taking care of these yams, thinking that 
you are acquainted with it. 


Ans. Oct, 7th. 
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486 Washington Avenue, Macon, Georgia, U.S.A., 
Aug. 24th, 1887. 


My dear friend,—I thought I would write you a 
abies this morning to tell you about the yams. 
I am astonished to see how well they are growing. 
They are all alive except onevery small one. The vine 
from the largest yam has grown about three feet in the 
last four days, and everybody is astonished to see it. 

You say that No. 5 has fruit on the we as well as 
in the ground. When you write next please be sure 
to tell me if the fruit that grows on the vine is used 
Jor food. Please tell me also if all these ha 
varreties of potatoes that you sent are used for food. 


— 


CEYLON THA AT THE MELBOURNE 
EXHIBITION. 


Yandrit, Victoria, Australia, 16th Noy. 1887. 


S1r,—Kindly allow me space in your valuable 
paper to give the Ceylon tea planters a hint re 
the Melbourne Exhibition. I take it for granted 
that they purpose being represented and would 
suggest that if possible their acoredited represent- 
ative bring a native or Tamil to serve at the tea 

tidy smart boy. 
arp hee aay that I received a box of your 
tea, and as “the proof of the tea is the drinking 
of it,” I frankly confess that at first I did not like 
the flavour, to me it tasted as if sweetened with 
brown or ration sugar. But before I had finished 
the cup I pronounced it the best tea that 
ever, I had tasted in my life. It seem. 
ed to have a body in it, and one felt that 
it was doing one good, just such a difference as 
one feels when partaking of a good glass of port 
wine beside the logwood rubbish that is often sold 
T Ces away several pounds of the tea, and all 
my friends soon came to like it and eagerly asked 
for more, Your tea is very different from what is 
sold here as Indian tea by the Calcutta Syndicate,and 
my advice to your agent isbring a good supply of 
good tea and you will soon find a market, Let 
the agent employ a reliable person to distribute 
samples in such places in Melbourne, as the police 
stations, the soldiers’ barracks, and so forth, and 
best of all through the bush in the rural districts 
and townships, not at the stores, but amongst the 
their homes. 

cece wrong, but I think, the time is not 
far distant when you will be receiving large sup- 
plies of our butter (which we are now selling at 
6d per lb.) and cheese, and in return we can take 
supplies of tea, cocoa, fibre and other products 
of your lovely island. 

I shall only add that 1 feel so confident of your 
ultimate success that I will gladly render any 
assistance in my power to your representative, and 
should you require an agent in Melbourne, I could 
not name a better than the Hon, James Balfour, 
if he would undertake it. 

I enclose my name and address for references 
if required.—Yours, &c. 
| A LOVER OF CEYLON TEA. 


CINCHONA AND QUININE. 
London, 30th November 1887, 


Dean Sin,—I wrote you last on this subject on 
25th October. I told you then I thought the cin- 
chona had touched bottom, but I hardly expected 
the market would so goon take a turn for the better. 

The auction of bark held on 22nd instant, 
showed an advance of nearly 20 per cent from the 
lowest point touched. The next auctions will be 
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on 6th proximo, the advance will bring out a larger 
quantity of South American, which has been held 
for some time, also some 3,000 bales Java—good. 
I hope it will be all sold, the quicker the present 
stocks get taken off the market the better for Ceylon, 
Quinine has made a considerable advance also. On 
27th October German was offered out of second 
hands at 1s 34d. No buyers. Last week 130,000 oz. 
changed hands at 1s 4d to 1s 6d, while yesterday 
and today a large business has been done at 1s 7d 
to is 9d. Market strong. 


The sole cause of this rise has been the falling-off 
of exports from Ceylon,—nothing else. Ceylon has 
the regulating of the price of bark in her own 


hands; and I trust therefore the holders of bark 
will keep back their supplies ; by doing this they will 


be amply rewarded in the future: The market is a 
very sensitive one, and if shippers press forward 
shipments, we will relapse into former low rates, 


Those interested need not fear Jaya or Indian 


exports. They no more affect the market, than Ceylon 
coffee does the coffee market. ' 


The “boom” is sure to come if planters will 
only keep back supplies. This cannot be impressed 


too strongly on them.—Yours truly, 


£. T, DELMEGE, 
Since writing above, market closes firm at 1s 10d 


for German quinine. 


eee 

Cusrps:—At the drug sales this month some ex- 
cellent samples of genuine cubebs were on show, 
accompained by others of a pale colour, not unlike 
that of ‘yellow berries,” and which evidently con- 
sisted of the unripe fruit. Both the ripe and the 
unripe berries gave the beautiful carmine rose colour 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, characteristic \of 
the genuine drug, but the unripe ones, when bruised 
and boiled in water, did not give the deep blue color- 
ation with tincture of iodine, although it was readily 
obtained with the ripe berries. The unripe berries 
possessed, however, a considerable amount of aroma, 
and would doubtless yield essential oil on distillation. 
It would be interesting to know whether this absence 
of colour on the addition of iodine to the decoction 
of the unripe fruit is due to the presence of a com- 
pound analogous to glycosuccinic acid, which according 
to Messrs. Brunner and Chuard (Pharm. Journ, [3], 
xvi.. 917) occurs in unripe fruits, and forms with 
iodine a soluble and colourless eompound.— Phaym- 
aceutical Journal. ; 


ParcHourt Leaves.—Mr. J. R. Jackson, the Cura- 
tor of the Kew Museum, remarks (Gard. Chron., 
Nov. 19, p, 617) concerning a sample of patchouli 
leaves lately received from Penang, as the result of 
an experimental trial in cultivating and harvesting the 
plant, that one sample consisted of the leaves of 
Urena lobata, var. sinuata, which it seems is largely 
used to adulterate patchouli for the market. Mr. 
Jackson also points out that Pogostemon  suavas, 
Tenore (Kew Journ. Bot., 1847, p. 328, t. 11, excl. syn.), 
and Plectranthus Patchouli, Olarke (‘Flora of Britis 
India,’ p. 624), have the same odour. Selected leaves 
were reported by a firm of manufacturing chemists 
to be worth £80 to £100 per ton, and the demand 
for the leaves and essential oil ds being steady and 
continuous. The leaves of Uvena Tobata ‘of which 
there is a specimenin the Herbarium of the Pharm- 
aceutical Society) bear a strong resemblance to the 
second form of adulteration of patchouli leaves, figured 
by Dr. Paschkis (Pharm, Journ., [3], xi., p- 814, fig. 
4), and agree with the latter in the presence’ of 
stellate hairs. Dr. Paschkis, however, does not men- 
tion the oval slit gland which is characteristic of the 
leaves of Urena lobata, and may be found near. the 
base of the central nerve at the back of the leaf. 
In true patchouli the hairs of the leaves are all 
simple and four-cellod.—Pharmacouticol Journal. 
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EAT MO EA SE PE CSE SI ES LE EE SE SE EE SS ST ES 


THE KINMOND-RICHARDSON TEA 
ROLLER. 


The public trial of this machine was held at the 
Lebanon Group factory, Madulkele on the 3rd inst., the 
followin pentlente being present :—Messrs. Bewley, 
Cuff, astings, Clarke, W. G. Dickson, Clench, 
Ferguson, Joseph Fraser, Kynaston, Melville White, 
Patterson, Prance, Reid, Spencer Shelley, Smail, Tait, 
Throckmorton, Walker, T. C. Owen and 'T. Dickson, 
Manager. 

At 1-30, the three rollers wore charged as follows: 
—The “Excelsior” with 250 lb. wither, the Black- 
stone, No. 2, with 100 lb., and the Robey’s !with 364 
lb. ‘These figures represent the normal charge for 
each machine. 

The three machines wero started and worked simul- 
taneously, each roller was run for a full hour and the 
charge then taken out and sifted. 

The weights of these teas, from the roll sifter, in 
anes to the charge are given below :— 

he ‘ Excelsior” out of 260 lb wither gave 24 lb Tea 

» “Blackstone” do 100 do do 10 do 

3, “‘Robey’s” do 364 do do 18 do 
The balance of the roll was then returned to the 
respective rollers and re-rolled, and after firing in the 
“Victoria”? and sifting in the ‘Eureka,’ the per- 
centages of fine and coarse teas were as below :— 

Bro. Pek. Pek. Pek. Sou. Sou. 
The “Excelsior” 26p.c. 38p.c. 24p.c. 12 p.c.—100 

»Robey’s”  19p.c. 43 p.c. 19 p.c. 19 p.c.=100 

The Barber's roll after fresh rolling was not kept 
separate, the machine being required to continue the 
day's work immediately. In considering the above 
percentages, it must be borne in mind that the 
Robey’s machine had 46 per cent more work to do in 
the same time than the “Excelsior,” for a con- 
sumption of 40 per cent less power. 


— > 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(Lranslated for the Straits Times.) 


Sugar is not the only article in which Russia seeks 
to compete with planters in Java. They have suffered 
much from the quantities of Russian beet root 
sugar flooding the market. The Russian Government 
has made up its mind to try cinchona growing. 
Plantations of this valuable tree have been started 
near Tiflis. They have taken so kindly to their novel 
environment, that the extension of the plantations 
has been decided upon. 

Indigo growers in Java have become so alarmed by 
rumours of that article having been artificially manufac- 
tured in Hurope, that thy bave set on foot enquiries 
into the matter. The result bas heen somewhat tran- 
quillising. The artificial product known by the name 
of Alizarine has only recently come into the market, 
and shews all the Oe eaten of a permanent dye, 
and admits of shades of colour pretty similar to 
those of indigo. It still does not yet come up to 
the standard of the latter, aud has yet the draw- 
back of dearness. There is some prospect of Alizarine 
proving a formidable competitor to indigo from its 
suiting woollen goods, its permanence of colour, 
and its simpler manipulation in dyeing. The low 
prices now rvling for indigo lessen still further the 
chance of Alizarine gaining command of the market. 


— —_ ->—_- So 
MAURITIUS. 
(From the Mercantile Record and Commercial Gazette 


(18th November.) 
Port Lovts, 18th November 1887. 
THE WRATHER AND TIE Crop.—Some ten days since, 
the weather has been much finer and the manipulation 
is going on very actively. The yield is not very 
satisfactory and generally it is inferior to that of 
last year. It is to be feared, as we have already 
said, that it will be difficult to cover the present de- 
ficiency of 87,125 bags. 
VANILLA —There has been ao brisk demand for fine 
qualities and the market closes very firm, A few lots 


of first quality offered for sale this week fetched 
R24:20 per kilo, above 6 inches. Alot of about 300 
kilos from Seychelles (Forét Noire) was publicly sold 
at R18 per kilo above 6 inches and Vanilloes R5 per 
kilo, from 5 to 6 inches. We entirely confirm the re- 
marks we made in our last issue as regards the 
present crop. The 1888 crop however will be short 
at least one third as compared with the present one, 
and the reason may be attributed tc an abnormal 
loss of flowers for which no definite cause can yet be 
traced. 
oe 


FEVER AND ITS CURE: QUININE FOR 
THE MILLIONS. 


To van Epiror or THE ‘ PIONEER.” 

Sir,—In your issue of 15th instant in the leader, 
“England and India in 1885,” you state that in 
India, ‘‘of the 5 millions of recorded deaths, fever 
accounted for 34 millions;’” and again, ‘the Army 
Sanitary Commission point ont that the four main 
epidemic diseases have in the course of ten years 
swept off no less than 38 millions of the inhabitants, 
and that the 30 millions of fever deaths registered 
during this period must be taken to indicate attacks 
of fever several times over the entire population 
and a really incalculable loss of working power to 
the country.” Medical opinion confirms the latter 
part of this statement, as the doctors all agree that 
the deaths from fever do not average at most more 
than 10 per cent of the sufferers from fever. You 
then enforce the Army Sanitary Commission’s advice 
as to the enforcement of sanitary measures at large 
while admitting the pecuniary and other difficulties 
of so doing. But if these difficulties will prevent 
our dealing with the four main epidemic diseases 
as we would wish, with the worst of them, fever, 
we can deal without any of these difficulties. You 
do not allude to the fact that as against fever 
there exists a specific remedy, now very abundant 
and very cheap, which it is only necessary to put 
for sale in every village in the country to afford 
immediate relief in 99 out of every 100 cases of 
fever. 

On the 27th of January 1885 I sent in to the 
Madras Government an offer, if they would give me 
the aid of their officials (without which it would be 
hopeless to attempt it), to place within four months, 
without any expense to them, an ounce of the best 
quinine in every village in the Madras Presidency to 
be sold in doses of 5 grains each by the village 
moneghar to every one having fever, at an anna & 
dose, with further stocks of the same quinine at 
each tehsildar’s office and at each collector’s office 
to renew the supply to each moneghar on his paying 
for the last bottle supplied to him. For Madras 
alone this would have required 75,000 ounces of 
quinine. My belief was and is that as soon as the 
people knew that they could always get as many 
doses as they required from the moneghar of their 
own village at their own door, every fever-stricken 
ryot or coolie would find somehow one anna, or less 
than half a day’s wage, wherewith to shake off his 
fever and restore himself to the power of working. 
In an ounce of quinine there are 109 doses of 5 
grains each, which would thus give 109 annas to the 
moneghar. I propored to give him 13 annas as 
his reward for selling and to supply him from 
the stock at the tebsildar's office with another ounce of 
quinine on his paying 96 annas or R6 to the tehsildar. 
The tehsildar would refill his stores from the colleo- 
tor’s store by forwarding to the collector R6 per ounce, 
and the collector, on forwarding that to my office at 
Madras, would at once bave bis store refilled from 
there, My expectation was that by degrees this weuld 
lead to a large consumption, to an enormous saving of 
life, and to a atill more enormous reduction of the 
loss of working power to the country. 

The Madras Board of Revenue recommended that 
my offer should be at once accepted, but the Madras 
Government refused on the ground that they meant to 

pply the bark from their own chinchona gardens to 
the making of a febrifuge by their own quinologist for 
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distribution to the people at a cheaper rate than I 
proposed.. My proposal of one anna 4 dose was based 
on. various considerations, -While giving a good profit 
at the then price of quinine, it was still not more than 
the poorest coolie could easily afford to be cured of 
his fever even if it had to be repeated two or three 
times, which, with the best quinine, would be the pro- 
bable utmost requirement, Quinine is a thing that 
noone buys, however cheap, except when suffering 
from or anticipating fever, but which everyone who 
has once been cured by it buys, however dear, when 
again attacked. Again, what I considered as of im- 
mense importance was that the price of it to the coolie 
should never vary, and as it was then thought that 
the price of quiniee would soon again rise, though 
not to its former excessive price, an apna a dose 
would have allowed, even at some rise in price, of 
the continuance of the supply at least without loss. 
Ati the same time I ‘stated’that I asked no monopoly, 
and that if private trade would supply it cheaper, 
I should *make no opposition: But the Government 
of Madras, in refusing my offer, apparently did not 
realise . the’ impossibility for them to make febrifuge 
in India in the quantities required, or of the quality 
necessary to induce the coolie to buy. 
years have elapsed, and the people of Madras are now 
no nearer haviig febrifuge within their reach in 
each village than they were at the time when, if my 
offer had been accepted, an ounce of the best quinine 
would have been placed for them in each village. 
Even’ if the Government did supply cach village with 
its own locally made febrifuge, it is donbtful if they 
would buy it, however cheap, as it is not known to 
and appreciated by them as quinine is. Nothing 
but quinine, and that. the very. best and purest 
standing the test of dissolving without any sediment 
in three times its weight of ether, would have such 
effects on the first village purchasers from the moneghar 
as would lead all the other villagers to buy it when 
attacked by fever. 


The consequence is that since January. 1885, from 
200,000 to 30,000 lives yearly have been sacrificed, 
and intense suffering and loss: of working power has 
afflicted ten times that number yearly from fever 
which my proposal to the Madras Government would, 
if not have saved, at least, have diminished. Since 
1885 the continued fall in price would make the ap- 
plication of this remedy easier and at a cheaper rate. 
Though I could not. now work it myself, the 'Gov- 
ernment, not only in. Madras but all over India, 
could do so easily and without the smallest risk. The 
money invested in purchasing the quinine for the 
first start would be perfectly safe, as all of it which 
the villagers did not buy would remain in the hands 
of the officials for use in the hospitals ~and dispen- 
saries, And if, as'is to be expected, it was largely 


bought in the villages, even half-an-anna a dose | 


would now give Government a profit while saving 
millions of lives. Butthe essential condition of succéss 
must be the abandonment of the idea of locally pre- 
pared febrifuges, and the purchase in the European 
market of the best and ‘purest quinine standing the 
test I have mentioned. In your article you say: 
‘‘Tet us hope that the present Viceroy may among 
other honours of a successful reign be able to 
achieve some material contribution to this beneficent 
results.” If His Excellency would take up this subjects, 
although 1 am not a Government servant, I should 
be proud to place my knowledge and experience of 
the bark trade at his disposal, and for that purpose 
to go to Calcutta at my own expense this next winter 
to meet him. J. W. B. Monzy, 


Devah Shola, Nilgiris, 


eee 


Braziu Corree Notes.—A §. Paulo paper says 
that in the municipality of Araraquara the coffee 
blossom is such as has never before been seen, The 
trees are absolutely bending under the weight of the 
plossoms ! The story is said to have been overheard, 
A parby aske his friend whether he is a“ buil” or a 


Nearly three’ 


Jagt yoar, they have still done very fairly well. 


“ bear ” on coffee. The friend replies that he is an 
“ass,” for allhis money had gone. If it was invented, 
we must offer our congratulations to the ec ncocter. 
—A §. Paulo paper prints the following: —The yellow 
coffee ripens earlier than the red. When the latter is 
only half-way to compl-te ripsness, the yellow is en- 
tirely ripened, In years of very short crops, trees of 
the yellow coffee are seen well covered. The branches 
are stiffand donot break under the weight (of the 
crop), which does not happen with the other varieties. 
The harvesting of the yellow coffee is much easier than 
of the others, for the berry is softer. It dries more 
rapidly than the red. And beyond this it is much 
heavier than the latter. Two new native products 
have recently been patented. Ouaeis a * Consolidator 
of coffee trees” and the other an ‘* Ant Destroyer,” 
Now, if some one would patent a “ consolidator of 
coffee prices,” operators would all take a hand.—Rzo 
Wews, Nov Ist. [This is the first time we have neard 
of “yellow coffee” as a distinct variety. All the coffee 
we have ever seen passed from green to yellow and 
from yellow to red in ripening.—ED.] 

Tur MANUFACTURE OF JAPAN Soy.— At a. recent 
meeting of German chemistsa Mr. Erich communi- 
cated a paper on the preparation of Japan soy, @ 
product of which the dctails of manufacture are as 
yet_imperfectly knowy. Soy has been manufaetured 
in Japan for over a thousand years, aud forms a 
very considerable article of consumption in that 
country and throughout the East. There are many 
factories of the condiment in the» country, one of 
the largest. being at Tokio, where considerably over 
one million gallons are, specially prepared for export 
every year. The principal ingredients known to be 
used in the manufacture of soy are a very hard 
long-awned variety of barley, common salt, soya beans 
(Dolichos soya), a specially prepared ferment, and 
water. The soy beaus are roasted like coffee, the 
barley is partly roasted and partly malted. The 
roasted parts of the barley and the beans are soaked 
in cold water, eooled,-and preserved by the addition 
of a liberal dose of commonisalt. To this are added 
first a distase solution, and afterwards a specially 
prepared ferment, which causes an extremely slow 
fermenation, but without any considerable formation 
of carbonic dioxide or alcohol. The degree of strength 
of the soy depends upon the ‘time used in the process 
of manufacture, which varies from one to three years. 
If kept cool and out of the light soy can’ be kept 
good for a very long time, but the action of light 
and the free access of air cause fermentation.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 

Nortu cr Inp1a Tes Notes.—A sprinkling of rain in 
Cachar. Tea prospects good in Sibsagar and Lukhimpore. 
The prospects of all crops are goodin the Garo, Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills. Rice had also suffered from drought 
in Oachar but the tea season was closing. Weather 
is‘reported “fine” or ‘‘seasonable” in all the tea 
districts except one. In Nowgong, the weather was_ 
a little dry, and rice was suffering from drought. 
Rajmai.—On the night of the 11th March a most 
destructive hail-storm visited the district and did much 
harm to the bushes, taking off whole shoots, and 
otherwise committing great damage. This storm was 
followed on the 15th of the same month by a second 
that proved equally damaging in its effects on the 
pruned tea. This unusual event, of two hail-storms 
one after the other in such quick succession, is suffi- 
ciently peculiar to be worthy of note; affecting, as 
they did, the tea prospects in no small degree. At 
the present time fogs are very prevalentin the morn. 
ings, lasting for four and five hours at a time, and 
foreboding an early, close of the season. The rainfall 
has generally speaking, been behind that of last 
year, but more evenly distributed, and hence, though 
most gardens are likely to be behind the outturn of 
Health 
has, been pretty good, and one item worthy of notice. 
is that notwithstanding the short rainfall, the mus- 
quito bligit as been pretty prevalent. One garden in 


tho Luckhimpore district was completely -‘‘shut up” 


on this account, not making its estimate by a long 


way.—ZIJndian Planters’ Gazette, Dec. 6th, 
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PLANTING REPORTS FROM THE HILL- 


COUNTRY OF CEYLON: 


ABSENCE OF FOSSIL FUEL IN CEYLON—COAL AND WOOD 

YOR DEA ESTARES—THE WHALER, 

Nanvoya, 20th Dec. 1887. 

The entire absence of fossil fuel (for the peat 
formations of Muturajawela and other localities can 
scarcely rank as such) places Ceylon, in regard 
to its railways and tea estates as well as other 
enterprises, at a great disadvantage compared with 
many parts of India and especially with Assam, 
where coal of very good quality is abundant, in 
addition to yast tracts of forest. Although much 
of the coal which reaches Colombo from Britain 
(only a small portion comes from the Australian 
mines) is carried almost as ballast, yet the cost 
price and the inland carriage have made it so 
expensive that even on our railways it is used 
only in exceptional cases, as on steep inclines, and 
merely, we believe, as an aid to the staple wood 
fuel of the engine furnaces. On many old coffee 
estates converted into tea plantations there are no 
fuel reserves either in the shape of felled or stand- 
ing forest, and what with the demands of tea 
estates for buildings, boxes and furnace fuel, and 
those of the railway, timber is disappearing at a 
rate which is calculated to create concern. Close 
to the railway terminus here, for instance, an 
estate which some time ago showed a large extent 
of fine unbroken forest is being rapidly denuded, 
not merely for store timber and shingles, but from 
the operation of a contract to supply the railway. 
Of course it is immediately adyantageous to he 
able, while clearing for ultimate cultivation, to turn 
timber into money, but lookers-on cannot but re- 
member that while trees left to decay on the 
ground yield fertilizing matter for tea as they did 
for coffee, wood has, in the case of tea cultivation, 
additional value for fuel purposes, as well as for 
buildings and tea boxes. No doubt the proprietors 
of the estate in question have well weighed all 
the pros and cons of the matter. They know that 
our clayey soil up here is rich in potash and 
iron, elements in which tea delights, and that 
phosphoric acid is in fair proportion. With such 
a soil and with our moderate climate the con- 
tingency of exhaustion of fertility may be re- 
garded as a very distant one, but the question of 
wood fuel is a serious one, unless importance is 
attached to the recent reduction in the rate of 
carriage of coal, or that my neighbours are as 
sanguine as I am that science will ere long pro- 
vide an artificial fuel, which will enable railways 
and tea estates alike to dispense with the fearful 
waste of wood which now takes place, and justily the 
Governmentin unlocking for cultivation forests which 
they now reserye as stores of fuel for the railway 
engines. As the retention of forest on the sides of 
mountains which rise to 6,000 and even over 7,000 
feet above sea-level, as rain-compellers, is wholly 
unnecessary, the question of lands fitted for tea 
cultivation being disposed of along large portions 
of the railway line from Nanuoya to Haputale 
depends ona cheap supply of coal, or what would 
be still better, the discovery of an artificial fuel in 
which the maximum of caloric wou'd be compressed 
into the minimum of bulk. If, as seems possible, 
crude kerosine or like substance can be deodorized, 
any by being intimately mixed with charcoal or 
coke, and compressed into bricks, the want might 
be supplied. Meantime I should like to know how 
the reduction in the price of coal is likely to increase 
the use of that fuel, either alone or mixed with 
wood,—many estates having no wood with which 
to mix coal or coke. Some time ago, I met Mr. 
Rutherford in the train, and felt much disconraged 
to learn from him thatthe resnlt of experiments 
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he had tried was that coal fuel for tea factories 
was twice as expensive as wood. No doubt Mr, 
Rutherford referred to cases where reserves of wood 
fuel existed: he said nothing about a mixture of 
coal with wood, andI presume the coal he used 
was chargeda much higher price for carriage on 
the railway than the rate which has now been 
conceded. If the concession, added to the condition 
of a largenumber of estates with reference to timber 
fuel, leads toalargely increased use of coal in tea- 
house furnaces, I need not dwellon the extent to 
which this fact will add to the already great 
proportion of up traflic to down on the railways. 
Not in the carriage of coal any more than in that of 
rice-can carts possibly compete with the engine-drawn 
trains of goods vans. To meet cases where coal will 
have to be carried appreciable distances from railway 
stations, I have no doubt that special modes of 
packing will be resorted to. It seems likely that 
pounding and pressure of the article will be re- 
sorted to? Then with reference to the cheaper 
rates of carriage now offered, the question may 
arise whether coal inferior to that used for marine 
and land steam engines, and therefore consider- 
ably cheaper in first cost, may not suffice for the 
furnaces of tea driers ? Of course, estates which 
use steam instead of water for motive power will 
always require a supply of good steam coal. As 
the time has already arrived or is fast approach- 
ing, when timber will be absolutely absent or scarce 
and dear, whether in logs or as charcoal, this 
question of coal is a very interesting and import- 
ant one, and I trust that what I have written may 
elicit valuable information on the subject of its use 
as fuel on tea estates, either alone or mixed with 
blocks of wood. 


RAINFALL—POOR PEATY SOIL OF NUWARA ELIYA PLAINS 
—MR. WIYTE’S RHUBARB PLANTS--FOREST AROUND 
NUWARA ELIYA, 

Nanvoya, 23rd Dec. 
It looks as if the north-east monsoon of 1887 
would be memorable for abundant rainfall all over 

Ceylon. Yesterday, up to 4 p.m., we had nothing 

worse than drizzle, but from the hour mentioned 

it has never ceased raining steadily, with an 
occasional gust of wind, and the atmosphere seems 
still charged with moisture. The rain gauge this 

morning indicates a fall of 1:19 inch in the 24 

hours. I wrote recently that up here we were 

largely exempt from rain storms, and in support 
of that statement, I may mention that in the 

records of this year 2 inches of rainfall in 24 

hours were never exceeded or even reached, except 

once and that was on the 17th-18th of this month 
when 2:18 were measured. Our even distribution 
of rain deprives us, of course, of a certain amount 
of sunshine, but the small amount of wash and 
land slips is much in our favour. I spoke of our 
soil as tenacious although fertile, and on my recent 
visit to Nuwara Eliya I was struck with the 
contrast of the black but poor soil of the Plain. 
Of course I am speaking of the grass land, bare 
or dotted over with rhododendrons and a_ few 
similar growths. Mr. Whyte in showing us over 
his extensive Hower and vegetable gardens, had 
the same tale to tell which we have often heard 
from other cultivators of the black, peaty soil. 

It had to be repeatedly trenched and manured 

before anything would grow in it and for a long 

time every green thing which got aboveground 
became a prey to black grubs. Even now Mr. 

Whyte has to protect his rhubarb plants in 

their young stage by coverings of wire gauze over 

the propagating boxes. When the leaves get 
beyond the tender succulent stage they are safe 
from the attacks of the fly which at an earher 
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stage of their growth would choose them as de- 
positaries for its eggs. As regards the origin of 
this black soil, I have always been astonished to 
find Tennent following Baker in attributing it to 
materials washed down from the sides of the 
mountains which rise over the upland plain. No 
doubt the peaty soil at the very base of the moun- 
tains is mixed with such degraded material to its 
great improvement. But over the expanse of the 
plain itself, we have but peat poor in proportion 
to the poverty of the grasses, rushes and sedges 
which have, in the course of ages, rotted in 
what was once & mountain lake. The excava- 
tions connected with alterations in the race course 
present a favourable opportunity of examining 
this almost purely vegetable formation, which 
presents so striking a contrast to the vividly- 
coloured clays, shading from white and yellow 
to rich pink,—turned up in the construction of 
the new road to facilitate access of the cartsfrom 
the Kandapolla and Udapussellawa side to the 
road to Nanuoya station which starts from the 
opposite side of the Plain. Equally striking is the 
contrast between the poor peaty soil of Nuwara 
Hliya Plain and that of the forest which rises 
around it, The result, unfortunately for scenic 
effect is that while the grass lands are neglected, 
or only small portions converted into sward, the 
forest trees are gradually disappearing. 


ph 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 
DOES PROLONGED STORAGE AFFECT THE QUALITY OF 

CINCHONA BARK ?—CROTON PESTS—COMPETITION FOR 

HUSK COFFEE--WEATHER AND TEA FLUSHING. 

21st December 1887. 

Now that there is a hopeful movement in the 
cinchona market, it is an interesting question 
how far the quality of bark is affected by a pro- 
longed storage. There are few estates, I fancy, 
whose Cinchona is still growing that have not more or 
less quantities of bark on hands which have 
been held for that rise, the beginning of which, let 
us hope, we have but seen. The mind of planters 
has been pretty easy in regard to deterioration 
through lapse of time, ag we have all been led 
to believe that provided the bark was kept dry, the 
analysis would turn out pretty much the same, 
whether the sample were drawn today, or this 
day twelve months. Is this a fool’s paradise 
we have been living in? 
all the same I have heard of one lot of cin- 
chona which after a year or more storage, has 
brought the startling result on a second analysis 
of a loss of one percent of quinine? I was not 


able to learn if the bark in question had been ex- 


posed to damp, or any other condition likely to affect 
its mercantile value, but if it had been kept dry 
and the presumption is in favour of this, the loss 
in question reveals a state of things, which would 
be deplorable if it turns out tobegeneral. Of course 
as ‘fone swallow does not make a summer,”’ 
neither should a single example of a loss such as 
I have mentioned, establish that the holders of 
bark have been unwittingly “let in.” All the same 
it would be well to know more of the matter ; for 
if there should be a chance, here and there, of such 
an unlooked-for conclusion, it would introduce a 
fresh factor in our calculations as to how far it 
was wise to hold harvested bark even in the face 
of a glutted market. Cinchona has of late been 
a dark enough puzzle, without this new element 
of uncertainty, and I certainly hope thas we 
will hear no more of such disappointing regults, 


It is to be hoped not ; 


By the way I understand that light is found to be 
detrimental to store bark, so that that has to be 
guarded against as well as damp, if the percentage 
of quinine is to remain unchanged. 

A friend of mine who takes some interest in that 
despised and neglected product croton, has, kindly 
sent me his views regarding it which I gladly 
epitomise and reproduce. Although classed among 
our new products, he says, there are already a lot 
of old exploded notions connected with it forming 
a chapter, of whatmay now be regarded as ancient 
history, doubtless compiled by some unfortunate, who 
had had the temerity of experimenting on the croton 
bean as food. Anyhow whoever has the honour, 
we usedto be told that food could not be cooked 
with safety, if the fuel used had been got from 
the croton tree; that birds could hardly fly over 
a field where they were growing ; and that 
they certainly would not build their nests in their 
branches. It was death to the wandering buftalo 
and was to effectually put an end to cattle tres- 
pass. The old upas tree, with its legendary train 
of horrors was the only thing the modern had to 
compare with it. Now all this or most of tit has 
become as I have said aneient history, for instead 


| of killing off every form of animal and insect, that 


came within its baneful influence, croton has be- 
come the favourite feeding ground of a most 
destructive grub, which in turn has been devoured 
by birds, fowls, lizards and frogs, without any 
apparent harm having been done them. And last 
of all the rats have taken to eating the bean. In 
one store which is swarming with these vermin, 
several bushels of croton seed have been destroyed 
and the rodents are livelier than ever, and more 
numerous! Except in such questionable quarters, 
croton is at present very much despised. People 
won’t give any kind of price for it either at home 
or here. Even at the late Matale Show there was 
neither prize nor welcome awarded to it; allowed 
to languish in neglect, “shunned” as Burns would 
have said “alike by saint and sinner.” When it is 
known that the croton is only used for medical 
purposes, and that a little of it goes a very far 
way, it is not to be wondered at that with the 
much increased supply, there should be the old 
result. 

The competition for husk coffee has begun again 
and the Moormen are busy outbidding each other. 
R5 a bushel for strippings, and what was picked 
from the ground, not by any means a very superior 
lot, ig the best quotation I know. Even when 
coffee was at its highest, I cannot remember of a 
higher figure ever having been given for ordinary 
husk. 

The weather is awful. Rain, constant rain ; the 
ground sodden; roofs leaking; and rooms smell- 
ing as if you were growing mushrooms in them. 
It is proving too much for tea (flushing, which 
wants more sun to start it again. PEPPERCORN. 


a ee ae 
LOWCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT :— 
SIYANE KORALE. 


PABDY CULTIVATION AND PLOUGHING—PROFESSOR WAL- 

LACE ON PLOUGHS—PADDY AND MANURE. 

fn continuation of the subject of my last communica- 
tion I wish to offer afew remarks on the vexed 
question of ploughing as bearing on paddy cultivation. 
As far as my knowledge on the subject goes, which I 
candidly admit is limited, the objects of ploughing are 
mainly to break upa soil soas to aerate it and also to 
mix up the different particles composing it. In other 
words, to improve its mechanical condition. The much 
decried native plough affects these objects, though 
clumsily and ata great and useless expenditure of man 
and animal power. As far as I;know, noone eyer in- 
tended torun these primitive machinesin competition 
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with the improved machinesfor which I believe we are 
indebted to Mr. Howard, senior, of Bedford, the father 
of the members composing the firm of that name. 
Messrs. Howard say that “ Before the first meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, held nearly 
half a century ago, iron ploughs with wheels had not 
been made in England, wood ploughs being in general 
use.” Inever joinedin the wholesale condemnation of 
the native plough, which some with more humour than 
truth describe as a pointed stick with an iron tip, 
used for scratching up the ground. Though its work is 
not perfect, it answers to a great extent the require- 
ments of a plough. There is an old adage that we must 
learn to walk before we attempt to run, Therefore I say 
the attempt to atonce wean the natives from the use of 
their primitive ploughs, held sacred by them as having 
answered the requirements of their ancestors, and to 
familiarize them with the perfect machines of European 
agriculture, renders necessary a revolution too violent for 
a notoriously conservative people who cling with feel- 
ings of reverence to customs haying the sanctity of 
age. Educate them gradually, I say, to an improye- 
ment on their primitive machines, and gradually lead 
them on to the use of the improved ploughs for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Green’s public spirit. 
One of the objections I have heard repeatedly made 
to the native ploughs, is that it does not plough deep 
enough. This is an objection made by people who 
are, it is only too evident, ignorant of agriculture. 
Those practically engaged in agriculture have a whole- 
some dread of bringing to the surface, subsoil which 
in many cases is sour and poisonous but in every case 
poorer than the surface soil. Those engaged in plant- 
ng upeountry know by experience the disastrous 
effects that sometimes follow the spreading on the 
surface the soil removed in cutting drains, while 
those in the lowcountry know that in very many 
cases eyen the ubiquitous and not choice-feeding 
rasses refuse to grow on soils brought to the surface 
ne cutting trenches. By one, whom it is hard to 
convince that subsoil is generally poor stuff, and who 
in his public writings spoke of “the rich and unex- 
hausted subsoil,” a row of very healthy coconut plants 
growing on the road boundary of Mr. J. F. Drieberg’s 
estate at Jaela, on soil thrown up by the cutting of 
a boundary ditch, is pointed out as proof that sub- 
soils are not poor. But there are soils and subsoils, 
and everything under a certain given depth cannot 
be rane called subsoil. We speak of deep and 
shallow soils in regard to soils that haye an admix- 
ture of vegetable matter to an appreciable depth or 
on the surface merely. The particular soil in ques- 
tion has been formed by the decay in successive periods 
of vegetation growing in what originally must have 
been a bog. The soil therefore must be almost 
entirely composed of vegetable matter. Itis perfetcly 
friable and is of the porosity of sponge. We know that 
on such soils roots roam unrestricted and that such soil 
are very absorbent. Because vegetation thrives on such 
soils, we are not justified in saying that all subsoils 
are rich and can be beneficially brought to the surface. 
Before we resort to deep ploughing we must study 
the composition of our soil. If we have a tenacious 
clay which is inyariably sour, or sand which is always 
poor, for our subsoil, it will be wise not to bring either 
to the surface, for the former “would render the 
surface soil unproductive till physical and chemical 
agencies had again restored it to a condition fit for the 
growth of crops,’’ while the objection to ploughing 
deep in sand is that “it will bring to the surface a 
soil which is poorer than the surface soil.” 

During the recent discussion on the merits of ploughs, 
Professor Wallace was quoted against the use of iron 
ploughs as tending to bring to the surface a good deal 
of soil that was deleterious. It was also stated on his 
authority that as paddy was a surface feeder, two inches 
of soil were quite suflicient for the roots to feed on. 
He is not alone in this opinion. Professor Sanbourne 
of the Missouri Agricultural College says that as corn 
is a surface feeder it is a mistake to plough deep 
and that a Jayer of undisturbed soil ought to exist 
between the ploughed soil on the top and the damp soil 
at the bottom. It is but too apparent he speaks of dry 
cultivation, but his objections to deep ploughing are 


worthy of note. The field I work is sandy and in 
my last I mentioned that those portions which have 
not a stratum of mould on them, present a very 
sorry appearance. I lately in conversation mentioned 
to a gentleman that with the iron plough I never 
went below three or four inches, yet with these bad 
patches staring him in the face, he was of opinion 
that I might with advantage plough deeper. I pointed 
out that that would bring thesand to the surface and 
that the whole field will be like the bad _ patches, 
“Oh, but soil improves by being brought to the sur- 
face,’ was the reply. His evident belief was that 
this was almost instantaneous, while those practically 
engaged in cultivation know that it is a matter of 
time. The ideas some people hold on the benefits of 
deep ploughing arise from their confounding deep 
ploughing with deep cultivation, and their being 
under the impression that they are one and the same 
thing, which they are not. In Huropean agriculture 
a plough is used to turn up the soil and prepare it 
to the necessary depth, and a subsoiler to stir or loosen 
the soil below it, without bringing it tothe surface 
80 as to increase the tilth. The subsoil being thus 
loosened allows of a free passage of air and water 
into it and it is gradually quickened into a “live 
soil.” As time rolls on this is brought to the surface 
by deeper ploughing. This is a work of time. Agri- 
culture in Europe having assumed the position of a 
science this can be carvied on with precision, while 
with the rough and ready methods in vogue here, 
one incurs a certain responsibility in recommending 
deep ploughing. One advantage of the native plough 
is that you can work it deep without much fear, 
for from its construction it cannot bring to the 
surface the subsoil, Like a subsoiler it simply breaks 
up and loosens the soil. On a loamy or clayey soil 
you can with advantage work the native plough deep, 
not so on sandy soils where the aim of the cultiv- 
ator should be to superimpose loam on the sand. 
As bearing on this subject I may mention that I have 
in my employ people from the village where an 
Agricultural Instructor is stationed. I asked a man 
whether he had seen the field cultivated by the 
Instructor. “ Yes,” he said, “but it was a huge 
failure. The paddy is notcomiug up as well as that 
in our fields cultivated according to our methods.” 
“ How so ?” I naturally enquired. ‘ It is a mistake to 
use the iron plough in our sandy fields. It brings to 
the surface all the sand, and the field is permanently 
injured.” So you see, sir, that the goyiya of whom 
we are too prone to speak sneeringly is not deserving 
of sneers. In conversation with villagers, I was struck 
with the amount of the knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry possessed by them as a result of intelligent 
observation. What this goyiya told me may be true, 
or may be the result of prejudice. The crop results 
when published in time will show this; but this 
much is plain that they know what they are about, and 
their prejudices cannot be pushed aside with a con- 
temptuous wave of the hand.* 

The usual manure for paddy is bones, which pos- 
gesses a high value as a crop producer. I have 
heard it stated that the effect of fish manure is 
better. One feels inclined to attribute this to the 
phosphorous (phosphates) fish admittedly contains, 
but, according to Hughes, fine bone dust contains 
three times as much phosphoric acid as_ the 
best fish manure he analyzed at the request of the 
Planters’ Association; over three times as much of 
lime, and about the same quantity of alkaline salts; 
but about half the quantity of nitrogen. From this 
analysis it is but too apparent that bones are a 
better crop producer than fish, while the latter will 
perhaps be found a less stimulating manure than 
bones for the cultivation of perennials, owing to it 
containing more organic matter and nitrogen than 
bones and owing to tho disparity between nitrogenous 
and phosphatic compounds not being as greatas in bones, 
In other words, because the baance between leaf-form- 
ing and fruit-forming constituents is properly main- 

* Since writing the above Mr. Green's letter giving 
the results of the use of the iron plough at Minuwan- 
goda proves that my informant was prejudiced, 
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tained. All this on the assumption that the chief ac- 
tion of nitrogen is to form leaf and that of phosphates 
to form fruit. 
ae 

SMALL V. LARGE DOSES. 

Lonpon, Dec. 2nd, 1887, 

It so chanced that, being in company with Mr. 
Thomas Christy, the wellknown drug importer, a 
few days back, it occurred to me to mention in 
connection with some matter or other that came 
under our discussion, my own experiences in the 
use of quinine. My statement to the effect that 
as the result of that experience I altogether dis- 
believed in the efficiency of the small doses of 
the drug usually administered, awoke in Mr. 
Christy an immediate interest, and he at once 
asked me on what ground f had come to such a 
conclusion. In reply I told him that many years 
back a severe attack of fever wholly prostrated me, 
and that treatment persued by a wellknown doctor 
in Ceylon for several months wholly failed to 
eradicate it, although quinine was taken by me 
under his advice at least three times a day. 
Finding his treatment altogether useless, Dr. —— 
advised me to try a change to the hill country. 
The very first night of my arrival at Nuwara 
Eliya the fever returned with as great violence 
as before, and I sent a messenger off in haste for 
the Military Surgeon then quartered there. On 
his joining me, the question as to previous treat- 
ment was immediately put, and my new adviser 
quite laughed at the idea that the ounces of qui- 
nine I had been made to swallow could have had 
any effect in eradicating a fever of so serious a 
type as I had suffered from. He at once called 
for a glass of sherry, and to my surprize,—and, 
it must be said, horror—put- half a teaspoonful of 
sulphate of quinine into it. The decoction was 
almost as thick as mud, but down it had to go. 
‘‘You’re to take another like that directly you 
wake in the morning,’ was then said to me, “ and 
I will come and see you about 10 o’clock, but 
I don’t suppose you will want me to do so again.” 
1 repeated the dose as directed, and surely enough 
the fever left me never to return, though within 
a week from its doing so I traversed the whole 
of the malarious country between Nuwara Hiiya 
and Batticaloa, merely taking rather lighter doses 
of quinine early in the morning to ward off the 
possible effects of the unhealthy country I was 
passing through. Mr. Christy was so struck by 
this tale of my personal experience that he got 
me to put it into writing, and submitted it, as I 
have since learnt to several home experts, among 


QUININE : 


them being Messrs. Howard, the well-known quinine: 


manufacturers. Mr. Howard said he well knew 
that the doses of sulphate of quinine as given 
were ridiculously small, and that ke had 
of late advocated their being largely in- 
creased, but that he had never 
evidence before of such large doses as half a 
teaspoonful being prescribed. I was asked if I 
could furnish any further evidence of the beneficial 
application of such quantities of quinine. In reply 
I furnished details of two cases in which my 
adyice had been followed with perfectly marvellous 
results. One of these was an officer who had 
contracted malarious fever at Chatham, and when 
I saw him a twelve-months after his leaving 
that place, it recurred daily with undiminished 
violence. I counselled his taking half a teaspoon- 
ful of Soward’s sulphate in a wine-glass of 
brandy and water every morning before he got up. 
He was cured in less than a week, and has ex- 
perienced no relapse since then. The second case 
was of a more recent date. A friend, a lady who 
had suffered much from fever in the tropics and who 
I chanced tomect only after she had been more 


had direct’ 


than two years in England, told me she neyer felt 
free of fever. Even in the hottest day in our late 
summer she always felt, as she expressed it, ‘‘ chilled 
through and through.” An internal ague always 
distressed her and affected both her appetite and 
power of sleep. I told her to take about a third 
of a teaspoonful of Howard’s sulphate of quinine 
before she took her morning cup of tea in bed, and 
in the same vehicle as above described, yiz., brandy 
and water. After the third morning the feeling of 
cold and ague entirely left my new patient, and 
by perseverance with the treatment, though 
with largely reduced doses, she has been enabled 
to bear the severe cold we have lately been ex- 
periencing with no more discomfort than other 
Englishwomen who have never been in the tropics 
can do, I deem it best to let you know what I 
had to impart to my questioners, because there is 
reason to believe from the correspondence which 
ensued upon my interview that some effort will be 
made to diffuse the knowledge of the effects of 
such treatment very widely. What first stimu- 
lated Mr. Christy’s interest in my narrative was 
the fact that in dealing with a very noxious drug, 
invaluable for certain complaints but very dangerous 
if used by inexperienced persons, he had been 
counselled to restrain its use to the very early morn- 
ing, before the person taking it rose from bed. 
He told me he had never heard of such a dose as 
half-a-teaspoonful of quinine being taken without 
very distressing results, and there was a striking 
analogy, he said, between my experience and what he 
had heard about the administration of the drug in 
which he was personally interested. He lost no time 
in mentioning the facts named by me to those in- 
terested in the drug trade. Messrs. Howard, of course, 
might well be expected to view such a matter with 
favouring interest because of the probability of 
inducing practitioners at home to use quinine more 
largely than they do. Itis a fact that it is rarely 
used in England save as a tonic for weakly persons, 
children especially. As I am informed, the treat- 
ment with the mild doses prescribed by home 
doctors lasts over such a length of time that quinine 
is regarded somewhat inthe light of a failure in 
domestic practice. Now if Messrs. Howard can 
persuade the medical men in the fenny counties of 
England to increase their-doses after the fashion 
recommended by me because of my own experience 
they will succeed in greatly stimulating the use of 
the drug, and of course that is an object they as 
manufacturers must haye strongly in view. What 
will be good for them will be good for Ceylon. 
What you need to make your cinchona cultivation 
a paying thing instead of a losing one is the 
popularization of the use of its product. I have long 
felt certain that this could never come about 


-so long as medical men restrict their application 


of it to the tiny doses they only think it 
safe to employ, and any course which will 
awaken them to the fallacy of their present 

treatment is sure to have beneficial reflex effect 

on the industry of Ceylon. I hope soon to hear 

of the steps Mr. Christy and Messrs. Howard may 

purpose to take in this matter. Iam assured such 

are in contemplation, and it will be curious and 

interesting to learn if they produce effect in the 

direction desired, that of increasing the consumption 

of quinine. People in England don’t know, indeed, 

what quinine can do for them. They would soon 

find out what its real powers are if the suggestions 

I have given receive any wide adoption.—London 

Cor. 

__——-_—o_———— 
CEYLCN TEA AT GLASGOW. 
The following Circular has been issued by the 
Ceylon Committee of the Glasgow Exhibition to all 
Firms in London interested in Ceylon, Mr, Shand» 
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writes that the ‘Exhibits especially equired from 
Ceylon are those of Natural History, birds, beasts, 
butterflies, &c.” and is desirous that Government be 
persuaded to send back all the decorations and 
exhibits returned from South Kensington:— 

CEYLON A’ THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT GLASGOW. 

It was considered by several gentlemen largely in- 
terested in Oeylon of importance that the colony 
should ayail itself of the opportunity of the Glasgow 
Exhibition to extend the knowledge of the superior 
quality of its pure teas from this great centre outwards, 

Several months ago, Mr. Edward Aitken of Colombo 
was asked bythe Oouncilof the Glasgow Exhibition 
to assistin the matter and a Oommittee was formed, 
but beyond arranging that a certain sum should be 
expended by the Glasgow Exhibition Oouncil in the 
purchase of exhibits, little seems to have been done. 

The Planters’ Association then took the matter up 
aud appointed a Oommittee to make the best possible 
arrangements, that Ceylon should be properly repre- 
sented especially in Oeylon tea in the Glasgow Pxhi- 
bition :—the Association has obtained a money grant 
of R2,000 from the Ceylon Government, and _ they 
expect to have at our disposal R6,000 towards the 
expenditure of the Ceylon Court, and a_ telegram 
from Mr. Edward Aitken announces our appointments 
to represeat Oeylon at the forthcoming Exhibition. 
As soon as possible we placed ourselves in communica- 
tion with the Exhibition authorities in Glasgow, and 
we found that Mr. Muir, Chairman of the Indian 
section, aud who is very largely interested in Indian 
teas had arranged that a joint building should be 
erected in which Indian and Ceylon teas were to be sold. 

We pointed out that we considered it absolutely 
necessary that Ceylon should have an identity of its 
own as it had had atSouth Kensington and Liverpool 
Exhibitions, but the difficulty was presented to us that 
the schedules for tenders for refreshment contractors 
in which the Council had reserved the right to them- 
selves of selling Indian and Ceylon teas in a joint 
building, had now been printed, and the authorities 
feared that it would be impossible to make any alter- 
ation. We pointed out that Ceylon did not desire to 
make a profit by the sale of tea for any individual bene- 
fit, but that we would withdraw altogether from the 
Exhibitions, unless we were allowed to have a Oey- 
lon Court and Tea-house entirely of our own, and under- 
our own management, that we would account to the 
Oouncil for a minimum of R6,000 (a maximum of £600 
to be expended* upon the Court and Tea-house, an 
that we would hand over at the close of the Exhibition 
any profit which might be derived from the Ceylon 
Court. and the sale of tea. 

This was agreed to and we have selected an excellent 
site in the grounds near one of the band stands, and 
the illuminated fountains upon which the Kandyan .tea 
home, which was at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
last year, and at Liverpool this year—will be erected. 

We feel sure of general support from Ceylon, and 
our desire now is to obtain the aid and sympathy of 
many in London largely interested in the success of 
Ceylon tea, and the maintenance of prices :— 

Ist. By adhesion to ao scheme started by the 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon, whereby tea estates in 
Oeylon consent to a voluntary assessment of one 
rupee per 1,000 lb. of made tea to form a fund for the 
pushing of Ceylon tea, wherever opportunity may 
arise, but with special present reference to the Exhibi- 
tions to be held in Glasgow, Melbourne, and Brussels. 

2nd. By subscriptions toward a fund of the nature 
of a guarantee fund, which we do not expect will be 
called for, but which will enable us to do justice to 
the Oeylon Court; without undertaking the entire 
personal responsibility, for this purpose we hope to 
raise a guarantee fund of £300 or £500 in London. 

3rd. By the loan of Oeylon Exhibits which may 
prove of interest in the Court. 

It is generally admitted that however great the in- 
trinsic value of Ceylon teas, the zeal with which it 
has been ae has to some extent contributed to 
the remarkable position which it holds in the market, 

There can be no possible better advertising medium 
than an Exhibition, and as the Glasgow Exhibition 


has a guarantee fund of £300,000, and will be, par 
excellence, the Exhibition of next year, we cannot, but 
look upon it as an opportunity for Oeylon, which all 
interested should combine to take advantage of, 

Kindly address communications on this subject to 
Mr. J. L. Shand, 24 Rood Lane, London, 

In this appeal the Oriental Bank Estates Company, 
and the Scottish Trust and Loan Oompany, have 
responded by enrolling their estates. Itis tobe hoped 
the Oeylon General Limited Company, in its new 
form, will also give the scheme every support. 

Mr. D. Reid writes he has called on nearly every 
firm in London connected with Ceylon, and they 
have all promised their hearty support not only to 
the Glasgow Exhibition, but also to the “ Rutherford 
Tea Fund Scheme.” 


——— 
THE NEW DIMBULA COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


30ru, 1887, 


d. £ 8, d, 
0 


Banance SHEET, JUNE 

Dr. 

To Capital Subscribed—£ 8.0 
2,208 A Shares 

», Bonus Capital— 


£ 8. 
22,080 0 


5,571 B Shares 65,710 0 O 
Stn 8,410 0 
— 64,120 0 0 
—— 86,200 0 0 
86,200 0 0 
», Capital Unissued — 
1,792 A Shares 17,920 0 0 
429B Og, 4,290 0 0 
2,159 C ro 21,5909 0 O 
— 43,800 0 0 


Tn all 13,000 Shares. Total capital £130,000 0 O 


To Sundry Creditors— 
Acceptances outstanding 
Accounts outstanding 929 


7,592 9 9 
(9! 


», Amount of ‘‘ Tea Extension Fund,” as per 


Account herewith 8,935 17 38 
» Balance (“ Profit aud Loss Account ’’) 1,977 12 0 
£100,235 6 1 
Cr. £ 8. d. £ He dy 
By Prime cost ef Estate ie 20,9388 4 0 
», Amount of bonus capital as 
per Contra Ree 64,120 0 0 
Total nominal cost of Estate — 8,058 4 
By cash at Bankers — 
Deposit andcurrent accounts 9,693 11 10 
Value of exchequer bills 3,000 0 O 
Balance of petty cash oe 5 8 8 
— 12,699 0 6 
By Otfice furniture rei) ves wee 30 (0 
»» Produce in hand and in transit, 30th June, 
since realized aa at eas 2,089. 7. 1 
», Sundry debtors 358 14 6 
£100,235 6 1 


Nore.—The cumulative dividend of 8 per cent, perannum, 
payable to the B shareholders out of future profits, amounts 
to £8,567 Os dd, 

— 


THE COFFEE TRADE, 


The Coffee trade of the world has undergone some 
remarkable changes during the last fourteen or fifteen 
years, and it may be of interest at the present time, 
just after a vonsiderable fall in prices has occurred, 
to iaquire to what extent transactions in the United 
Kingdom have influenced the great rises and falls 
that have from time to time taken place in the 
value of Coffee. Roughly speaking, it will be found 
that the total imports of Coffee into the United 
Kingdom have during the last two years been 30 
per cent less than they were fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, that exports have been about 50 per cent 
less, and that the quantity left for home con- 
sumption, although not showing a marked docroase, 
has, on the ether hand, shown no increase, in spite 
of the large addition that has been made to population 
durivg that period. We have here, then, a Ooltee 
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trade showing enormous decreases in imports and ex- 
ports as compared with so long a period as fifteen 
_ years ago, whilst concurrently there has been a com- 
plete stagnation in home consumption. As a matter 
of fact, when the increase of population is taken 
into consideration, the consumption per head of 
Coffee will be seen to have fallen from 0°98 
lb., in 1872 to 086 Ib. last year, and this, 
in face of a long-sustained stirring impetus given 
by advocates of temperance to the working classes, 
towards substituting such a beverage as Ooffee 
(amongst others) for alcoholic drink. On turning to 
the figures of other countries, it will be found that 
the Ooffee trade of the United Kingdom forms a very 
small part of the Ooffee trade of the world, and, 
moreover, that whilst the consumption in England has 
declined so perceptibly, Ooffee drinking in most Oon- 
tinental countries and in America has increased ma- 
terially. Our home supplies and home demand have 
really very little to do with the marked fluctuations 
that have been going on, but could any record be 
obtained of the large transactions that have taken 
place in England, in Coffee which either has no exis- 
tence anywhere, or is lying in one or other of the 
American or Continental ports, some light could no 
doubt be thrown upon the subject, as the tendency 
to speculate in Ooffee has surprisingly developed dur- 
ing the last year or two. The Yankees have probably 
gambled in it to a much greater extent than other 
people, but for a long time past the Ooffee exchange 
at Havre has been forced into much greater 
relative prominence by speculative transactions, 
carried on by all sorts and conditions of foreigners 
and Englishmen than has ever before been the case, 
whilst concurrently in America, transactions on a 
gigantic scale have also front time to time been re- 
ported. The special Coffee exchanges existing at New 
York, and at Havre and other Continental markets, 
virtually rule prices, both there and elsewhere, with- 
out much reference to the existing state of supply 
or demand, or of stocks at any one particular port, 
so that the chance statistical position of any single 
market, such as that of London, has not now, and 
has not had for a very considerable period, any ma- 
terial influence on London prices. Holland has of late 
gradually ceded to Havre the position of first import- 
ance as a Coffee centre; but this, it will be seen, is 
due, not to the fact that the French have of late be- 
come larger Coffee consumers than the Dutch, but 
because more speculative transactions have been pass- 
ing through the French exchange of late years. The 
Havre and New York Coffee exchanges were only es- 
tablished in 1882, whilst the special Coffee exchange 
at Hamburg has only commenced business during the 
present year. 


The popular adulterant to sell as a mixture with 
coffee is still Ohicory, and there cannot be the smallest 
doubt that its use has been more largely resorted to 
for the purpose of producing a low-priced ,so-called 
“© Coffee’ during the last year or two (since Ooffee 
became so dear) than was ever before the case. On 
the other hand, itis argued that the class for whom 
these mixtures are prepared would probably have 
ceased to buy Ooffee in any shape, unless mixed with 
the cheaper Chicory, and so brought, as a mixture, 
within their reach; thus to say, as is often said, that 
-Ohicory has probably prevented an increased consump- 
tion of pure Coffee, may be far from correct, If these 
mixtures had been sold at the average of the price of 
the two component parts, there might be something in 
this argument, but the admixture is, of course, made 
not only to lower price and meet the demand for cheap 
Coffee, but also in order that a higher profit may be 
obtained; indeed, 75 per cent. of Chicory is often, we 
are told, mixed with Coffee ‘‘ mixtures,” 

The following tables show the relative rates of con- 
sumption of Ooffee and Ohicory during the last ten 
years :— 


Consumption of Coffee and Chicory in the United 
Kingdom during the ten years 1177-1886. 


1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Coffee sessessrsers 14y656 14,208 15,489 14,540 14,260 


Ohicory— 
Foreign ...... 4,974 4,786 5,300 5,716 5,699 
Home Grown 202 182 178 113 147 
Total, Chicory 5,176 4,968 5,478 5,829 5,846 
Total, Coffeeand 
Chicory ..... 19,832 19,876 20,967 20,269 20,106 
1882 1883 1884 1885 1886 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Coffee .........606 14,269 14,486 14,739 14,915 14,460 
Chicory— 1 
Foreign ,..... 5,001 5,146 4,900 4,964 4,890 
Home Grown 143 141 181 194 193 
Total, Chicory 5,144 5,287 5,081 5,158 5,083 
Total, Coffee and yen 
Chicory ....+. 19,413 19,773 19,770 20,073 19,54¢ 


Consumption of Coffee and Chicory per head of the 
Population of the United Kingdom in the ten 
years 1877-1886. — 


1877 1878 1879 188 188] 

1b, lb. “Ib, lb. lb, 

Coffee. ..sesseevssone “96 “97 1:00 « 94 89 
CHICOLY srscrcsonses “SA “32 33 37 87 
Total’... 1°30 1°29 1°33 1'3L 1°21 
1882 1883 1884 1885 1886 

lb, Ib. lb. lb lb. 

Coffee....... Shotts 88 “89 “90 90 86 
Chicory ...... 32 *33 32 32 32 
Total 1°20 1°22 1°22 1°22 1-18 


The decline in values which has taken place during 
the last month seems to have come as a surprise to 
nearly all engaged in the trade here, and there is of 
course a division of opinion as to the probable future 
of prices. There are still many who think that rates 
must again take an upward turn, and that they 
will touch a much higher range than has been 
reached at any period of this year. In order, how- 
ever, to justify an advancing market, stocks must 
either be decreasing, or there must be an absolute 
certainty that in the near future this will happen. 
At the present time the stock in Hurope and Brazil 
is in excess, but in the United States it is about 
4,000 tons less than last year, although in America 
more than two months’ supply is rarely held. In 
some measure to show the uncertainty of all fore- 
casts of prices in relation to existing stocks in vari- 
ous ports, it may be mentioned that on October 31st 
last the stock in the United States was in relation 
to her deliveries, sufficient to last barely two months, 
and in the Continental markets as follows :—Hollanda, 
eight months; Antwerp, two to three months; Ham- 
burg, three to four months; Havre, five months; 
Trieste, two to three months ; and London, five months. 
As a matter of fact, the European deliveries during 
the first ten months of this year show a falling-off 
compared with the previous year equal to 164 per 
cent., and in the United States, where adulteration 
has a freer course even than here, the decrease las 
doubtless been considerable. As between November 
and March the European stocks are usually the lightest, 
it may be well to inquire what will be the probable 
position on March Ist, for by that date the 1887 crops 
from most of the producing countries (Brazil alone 
excepted) will be rapidly arriving, andit is expected 
that many of these will turn out above the average. 
It will probably be difficult long before that period to 
maintain a high range of prices, especially as the 
coming Brazil crop bids fair to be a very large one. 
Looking first then at consumption, to arrive at any fair 
estimate of what will be taken from the principal 
European ports during the next four months, it will 
probably be overstating the case if an amount is de- 
ducted from the total deliveries of that period in the 
previous year, in the same proportion as the falling-off 
has been this year, namely 164 per cent. But with 
prices still 50 per cent higher than they were at this 
time last year, it is certain that the reduction will be 
much greater. Upon a falling-off, however, of only 
164 per cent in general consumption. there will be re- 
quired during the next four months 104,830 tons, 
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which, deducted from the entire stock on the Ist inst., 
would leave 22,050 tons only, to which the probably ar- 
rivals during this period have to beadded, From Novem- 
ber Ist, 1886, to February 28th, 1887, the imports 
amounted to 128,250 tons, but as both the Braziland Java 
crops have this year proved exceptionally small, nothing 
like this quantity can be expected. On the whole, it 
is clear that in the present state of most uncertain 
statistics and heavy speculation, and the impossi- 
bility of even the best-nformed persons forecasting 
the actual out-turn of the Brazil crop, on the weight 
of which so much hangs, opinions from any quarter 
cannot be worth much in prophesying the possible 
course of the market, and under such circumstances 
the practice of steadily buying from hand to mouth, 
to fulfil immediate requirements, is the one usually 
adopted, and is certainly the safest.—Produce Markets’ 
fheview, Dec. 3rd, 
EES 


PRODUCE IN MINCING LANE. 


The ‘‘ boom,” to use an expressive though by no 
means elegant, Americanism, which has stirred up 
our produce markets since the end of November 
shows signs of waning. Few who looked at the 
sudden and unreasoning development of speculative 
tendencies from an unbiassed standpoint could fail 
to be struck with the absence of solid foundation 
for such enormous advances as took place in some 
articles within a few hours’ time. When once the 
drug market began to move with quinine and quick- 
silver it was thought that the high-price times were 
about to return, and speculators wildly seized upon 
whatever article they considered “low priced,” re- 
gardless of other considerations, and proceeded to 
gamble it up as high as possible. Chillies and 
cassia lignea are cases in point. If ever there was 
an article in which a decided advance appeared un- 
warranted, cassia is one. Our stock here is suffi- 
cient to cover three years’ average consumption, and 
is still accumulating. Consumption does uot in- 
crease, but the production, according to trustworthy 
advices from China, is decidedly growing, and is 
capable of almost unlimited extension. Yet this 
article was drawn into the whirlpool of speculation, 
and forced up about 20 per cent from its lowest 
point within a few days’ time. The result, of 
course, was that at the weekly auctions an unusually 
large quantity. was brought forward, and the ad- 
vance obtained will probably be lost altogether in a 
few days. Ohillies, the statistical position of which 
is the reverse of inviting, shot up like a sky-rocket, 
only to come down again with almost equal rapidity. 
Shellac has always been the pet article of specula- 
tors, and the violent fluctuations which it has ex- 
perienced within the last fortmght are by no means 
rare in its history; but it is admitted by the 
speculators themselves that, although the reports 
concerning a short crop of sticklac and the statistical 
position of the article may have warranted a slight 
increase, its recent advance, retrogression, and re- 
newed forward movement have been governed by 
quito other than statistical considerations. It is too 
early yet to estimate how much of the excitement 
in quinine has been justified by legitimate demand, 
but there are already indications of an ebbing tide 
in this important product. In London, on Thursday, 
there was much confidence on 'Changein the future 
of this article, and a further advance was actually 
established; in Amsterdam, at the same time, large 
quantities of bark were being sold, as our cable- 
gram shows, at a fractional reduction of the rate 
per unit of quinine. There has been probably some 
actual increase of legitimate orders for aed due 
to the reduction of the large stocks stored two years 
ago on the sudden breakdown of the syndicate 
which had then been formed; but it must be re- 
membered that there are large stocks of bark in 
Ceylon awaiting shipment, and that the report of 
tho improvement of the market is certain to bring 
somo of these forward, 

Speculative movements and sudden fluctuations in 
the prices in articles of consumption cannot be bene- 
foil to the business community at large, although 


they may put money in the pockets of a few Mincing 
Lane brokers, unless it be that some of the money 
thus secured has been lost by those outsiders who, 
not knowing quicksilver from quinine or borax from 
shellac, periodically invade the drug market when 
they hear that there is ‘‘ something good going on” 
in Mincing Lane.—Chemist and Druggist, Dec. 10th. 


— > --—____--——-- 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(Translated for the “ Straits Times.’’) 


In the Residency of Palembang, planting enterprise 
has of late been speeding apace. It has been extend- 
ing considerably without any check save from the 
scarcity of labourers owing to the scantiness of the 
native population. Ooolie immigration under these 
circumstances is the only resource available to meet 
the need. The Netherlands India Government has this 
time taken action before hand and has promulgated 
an Employers’ and Labourers’ enactment almost like 
that in force on the East coast of Sumatra. There 
Chinese coolies are becoming dearer and dearer. It 
has become high time indeed in the interest of the 
planting community to remove the hindrances in the 
way of the free immigration of Tamils thither. It is 
rumoured that after all the Netherlands Oonsul-Gen- 
eral at Singapore will be despatched on a mission to 
India for the purpose. 

A new field of enterprise will shortly be available 
for tobacco planters. Trials with the cultivation of 
that produce article are about to be taken in hand in 
German New Guinea. The New Guinea Company 
lately sent one of its directors to Deli to investigate 
thoroughly tobacco cultivation there in all its bearings, 
so as to gain information preparatory to starting planta- 
tions in New Guinea. The Locomotief says that un- 
happlily not much could be made of his experiences. 
He died of malarious fever after his return before 
he was able to make any use of the theoretic know- 
ledge he had gained. 

The Surabaya Courant says that in Java, owing to 
favourable advices from British North Borneo, many 


enterprising planters have decided upon tryivg their 
luck there, 


MANILA NEWS. 

(Translated for the “ Straits Times.) 
The Minister for the Colonies has directed the 
Governor-General of the Philippines to take steps to 
bring home to theinhabitants of the islands the ad- 
vantages of eultivating a variety of crops. Model farms, 
of which several have already been started, are ex- 
pected to offer the best means for the purpose, by 
showing them the working of improved agricultural 
machinery and appliances. Economic plants will be 
tried in cultivation so as to show the natives which 
of them would pay when grown. The cultivation of 
Rumeh will be especially experimented with. 


———— —»>-- —_—— 
WYNAAD COFFEE AND CINCHONA. 
A South Wynaad correspondent writes :—‘ Besides 


the east-wind and its usual accompaniment of lumbago 
and colds in the head, one is sorely troubled as to whether 
one is going to get inthe estimated amount of crop. 
In spite of the coffee market being favourable, the un- 
seemly rain that fell late in the seasonin this district is 
beginning now to show its results ; and, witha few ex- 
ceptions, most of the planters will consider themselves 
lucky if they realise but half of their original estim- 
ates. To add to their misfortunes coffee thieves are 
particularly lively this year; stripping off an acre of 
coffee in one night is an ordinary occurrence, in spite of 
our having from four to six watchmen patrolling an es- 
tate. In fact, stolen coffee is simply being carted away. 
This state of affairs is undoubtedly owing to the fact 
thatevery petty bazaar manis allowed to issue coffee 
passes. One may catcha thiefon one’s own estate car- 
rying away a bag of coffee, and yet the rogue will have the 
audacity to produce a ‘pass,’ and say that he was sim- 
ply going through your estate, as it was a short 
cut to the bazaar; and that he was afraid to go round 
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by the road for fear of meeting bears, as the evening 
was on the wane! Heaven help the planters, for 
neither the Police nor the ‘diel’ will. Those un- 
fortunates who relied upon the equivocal ‘last straw ’ 
—cinchona—to enable them to stem the overwhelming 
tide of misfortune, must now be in a very sore strait 
indeed, considering that at the present depressed 
state of the market, it hardly pays the expenses of 
harvesting. Atthe last Planters’ Associaton meeting 
statistics were given as regards shaving U. Ledyeriana 
trees, and the result can hardly be called satisfactory. 
It was found that after the second shaving 15 per 
cent of the trees died, to say nothing of the indifferent 
analyses of the bark thus taken from the trees, so 
that one can only come to the conclusion that the 
least bad variety of cinchona one should attempt to 
cultivate is the old and much abused C. Suceirubra. 
This will at least stand the abominable ballyragging 
of a Canarese cooly with a pruning knife in his hand, 
and at the same time it will pay its hard-worked 
owner for relieving it of its skin ‘ without dying to 
spite him’ even though it cannot at present bring him 
in a profit.’—IAMadras Mail. 


Se 
JAVA COFFEE CROP. 


Amsterdam, Dec. 7th.—According to a private 
telegram from Batavia the Government’s coffee 
crop for this year, which is now harvested, amounts 
to 257,000 bags while the next crop is estimated 
at 500,000 bags. Some new joint stock companies 
in connection with Netherlands India have been 
formed. The prospectus of the Rotterdam-Siak- 
Kultuur Onderneming, of Rotterdam, has been 
published, from which it appears that the object 
of this company is the cultivation of produce on 
certain lands granted by the Sultan of Siak to 
the company, and on such other lands in Sumatra as 
may be obtained by the company hereafter. Further, 
the sale of its own produce or of produce purchased in 
Sumatra, or received in consignment, and to grant 
advance on such consignments. The capital has 
been fixed at f1.600,000, divided into three series, 
each of 200 shares amounting each to fi,1,000. Pro- 
visionally but one series has been issued, which 
was promptly taken up; and the remaining shares 
will be issued in five years from the date of the 
Royal sanction to the statutes, viz., Sept. 14th, 1887, 
The Rotterdam-Borneo Maatschappy has been 
established at Rotterdam for the purpose of working 
certain lands on the territory of the British North 
Borneo Company and the sale of the produce 
obtained therefrom. The capital is f1.500,000, 
divided into 500 shares each of f1.1,000, of which 
one series only has been issued and taken up. The 
remaining shares will be issued in five years.—L. & 
C. Hupess. 

—___4—__—_ 


IMPROVED ‘TEA-PREPARING MACHINERY. 


The machines which Mr. Dalgarno (acting on 
behalf of Messrs. Jackson) has specially to bring 
to the notice of our tea-planters on the present 
occasion are an improved Tea Drier and a new 
improved and cheapened Tea Roller. The latter 
is “ Jackson’s new Patent ‘Rapid’ Tea Rolling 
Machine,” made in two sizes and styled the ‘24 
inch Rapid Roller” and the ‘‘ 32 inch Rapid Roller,” 
the capacity of the first being 200 1b. leaf, of the 
second 400 1b. The prices, we understand, are not 
yet decided, but a reduction of about £10 on the 
previous machines of the same capacity is antici- 
pated. One of the new Rollers is'coming by P. & O. 
steamer, and arrangements will, no doubt, be made 
for a trial in Colombo, soon after its arrival. 
This roller, of which a photograph is before us, 
is said to be much easier to drive through an 
improved action, the saving in motive power as 
compared with the “ Excelsior,” being over 30 per 


cent or fully one horse-power. It is also said to do 
better work, more especially in giving a capital 
twist and finish to the leaf. Another comparative 
new Roller is the ‘‘ Rajah” introduced in 1886, of 
which 50 are now in use, 5 or 6 in Ceylon. We need 
say nothing of the substantial character of Jackson’s 
rollers; 700 are now in use and so strongly are 
they made that in no single case yet has a com- 
plete set of duplicates been called for. 

In the case of Jackson’s Tea Driers, the great 
drawback at least to the ‘‘ Venetian”? was the 
difficult of getting at the flues, built as they were 
in masonry and below ground. This is entirely 
obviated in the new 32 and 42 inch self-delivery 
Venetian Driers for which no firepit is required. 
Its further advantages are described as follows :— 

The Machine, including the Stove, is now placed on 

the ground floor of the Tea House, no pit requiring 
excavation or building up being necessary, thus saving 
mach labour and expensive brickwork, and at compara- 
tive little cost or inconvenience the Machine could be 
moved from one part of the Tea House to another, or 
changed from one Factory to'another. Access to stove : 
This is now made very simple and easy. Any tube can 
be taken out and replaced in a few minutes, even when 
the fire ison, and without disturbing any part of the 
masonry or other part of the apparatus. Economy in 
fuel: Anarch of refractory material has been intro- 
duced between the fire-grate surface and the tubes, 
which enables the combustion to be completed before 
reaching the tubes, and as a better circulation of the 
gases will result, a considerable saving in fuel will be 
effected, and the durability of the tubes prolonged. 
Self-delivery: The lower portion of the drying chamber 
is now constructed so that when the lowest drying 
surface is opened the dry tea thereon descends on a 
shoot which conveys it outside of the drying chamber 
altogether, and delivers it into a tea chest placed to 
receive it, thus dispensing with the ‘Trolly hitherto 
used. Drying Chamber: This is now constructed of 
steel or wrought iron, which minimises the risk of 
breakage in transit, and reduces the freight. Hrec- 
tion: ‘Thisis simplified by an arrangement which en-~ 
ables all the iron work of the Stove and Drying 
Chamber to be fixed up together, and set in a line with 
the driving pulleys, and the brick-work built round it 
afterwards: Method of working The top feeding tray 
is drawn forward on rollers. A charge of fermented 
leaf is spread over it by hand, when it is returned to 
the drying chamber. The crank handles are then 
turned consecutively, beginning at the bottom, when 
each stratum of tea will be moved down from one tray 
to another, the lowest being delivered by the shoot 
direct into a tea chest outside the machine. The 
smaller Machine has a drying chamber 32 inches square, 
and is capable of putting out about 70 1b. dry tea per 
hour. The larger Machine has a drying chamber 42 
inches square, and is capable of putting out about 90 
lb. dry tea per hour. 
Prices of these andthe other new Machines will 
be duly advertised, and it is evident that the Messrs. 
Jackson are determined to keep up their high 
reputation as makers of tea-preparing Machinery 
in the Ceylon market. 


—— --- <p - — -—- 


Coconuts IN Fis1.—Says the Fiji Times of 
Noy. 9th:—An old “copra man” under fire of 
cross-examination, informs us that, in 1885, he 
manufactured on his estate, copra to the extent of 
50 tons; in 1886 he secured but 20 tons, and in 
1887 the total result decreased to 123 tons. Next 
year, with a considerable increase of coconut area, 
he expects but to reach the output of 1885. He 
further states that most of the old trees, such as 
those from which the natives collect their taxes, 
are now in full-bearing, while trees of from 10 to 
12 years old have not nearly recovered from the 
effects of the blow. This will afford a pretty fair 
indication of the severity of the strain on coconut. 
growers during the past two years. 
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PRODUCTS; BRITISH & TOREIGN CONSULS, 
REPORTS, 
Cutna, 

Ginger Preserving at Hong Ikong.—Vhough most 
of the preserved ginger sold at Houg Kong is made 
in Canton, a considerable quantity, which is steadily 
increasing, is now prepared in the colony itself. The 
process is simple. Atter first boiling the fresh root 
until it becomes soft, it is punctured all over with 
a fork, and then boiled in syrup until the proper 
consistence is obtained, when it is placed in jars 
for market. Other fruit and vegetables are preserved in 
substantially the same manner, holes being pricked into 
them to allow the syrup in which they are boiled 
to penetrate them in every part. A favourite preserve 
is made of small oranges, called ewnguats. The fruit 
is preserved whole, after being scraped all over to 
free the essential oil from its containing vesicles. Lt 
is then punctured and boiled. Young bamboo shoots 
are largely preserved, as are snap-beans, tomatoes, 
and most of the vegetable roots. 


DourcH Oorontes. 


Java Indigo.—Vhe indigo crop of 1886 was satisfactory’ 
both as regards quality and quantity. During the 
year 612,000 kilos. were exported from Batavia, against 
601,000 kilos. in 1885, and an average export of 422,000 
kilos. from 1880 to 1884. The high prices which 
ruled at the commencement of 1886 could not be main- 
tained, and the season closed at decidedly lower rates 
than the one preceding. Prices, in fact, were so 
low that the eters would not sell outright, but 

roferred to ship the bulk of the crop to Holland 
or their own account. The finest varieties are be- 
coming more and more scarce. The 1887 crop does 
not look favourable as regards quantity, having suffered 
from excessive rains and insects. 

Spice Lxports—The following figures relate to the 
quantities of the principal descriptions of spices ex- 
ported from Batavia :— 


Average 
1885 1886 
1875-9 1880-4 
Cassin .. ., +» kilos. 80,900 71,000 4,800 10,000 
Cloves .. .. «+ , 150,000 45,000 42,000 37,000 


Mace .. .. .. ,, 203,000 87,000 10,000 3,130 
Nutmogs .. ..  ,, 425,090 280,000 160,000 42,000 


The falling-off in the exports of cloves, mace, and 
nutmegs is not due to the decrease in the production, 
but to direct exports from the producing is!ands 
(Amboiva for cloves, Banda for mace and nutmegs) 
to Singapore and to Holland direct. Cassia is the 
produce of the islands of Flores and Timor, east 
of Java. 

Lampony Pepper—In the Lampong districts of 
Sumatra the export of pepper in 1886 was almost 
treble that of the preceding year, the figures being : 
1886, 2,487,000 kilos.; 1885, 970,000 kilos.; average 
of 1875 to 1884, 1,370,000 kilos. Of the shipments, 
Holland receives 804 per cent, Italy 25 per cent, Singa- 
pore 184 per cent, Trieste 14 per cent, and Irance 
12 per cent. White pepper is exported in very 
small quantities ; in 1886 2,500 kilos., mostly from 
Bencoolen, were shipped to Singapore. 

Haytt (San Domrnoo). 


Logwood.—The logwood trade has been much de- 
pressed Jutely, mainly in consequence of excessive 
competition. There is a very good demand, larger 
in fact than the supply, for the better varieties of 
fogwood. In consequence a good deal of inferior wood 
is brought down from the interior, and these sbip- 
ments give riso to claims on the part of the receivers 
in Europe. Exports from Hayti fell from 293,548,750 
lb. in 1885 to 273,526,277 lb. in 1886. The decrease 
is yrincipally owing to reckless destruction of the 
woods and to the hoste with which young trees are 
felled before they bavo attained maturity, and by 
the wretched condition of the roads in the island, 
which are never repaired, and have now become so 


bad that it is impossible to bring down the 
fino trees which are still found plentifully in the 
interior. In the coast districts there is no wood left. 


reer one cultivation of the cocoa plant is steadily 
6 


increasing, the high prices which have lately prevailed 


in Europe having caused many farmers to take up 
this industry. It proper attention were paid to tho 
cultivation the island could produce an_ excellent 
quality of cocoa, but as it is, the gathering and 
treatment arc most carelessly effected, the beans being 
brought to market mixed with earth and imperfectly 
dried. Lhe crop in 1886 was only a medium one 
3,304,305 lb, were exported against 3,156,957 Ib. 
in 1855. On the local markets the average price is 
about 84s. per cwt-—Chemist and Drugyist. 
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ON ALLEGED DEGENERATION OF ‘TEA 

SEED THROUGH CHANGE OF HABITAT 
ONLY. 


The question as to whether or no a degeveration 
takes place with indigenous tea seed by a mere 
transfer of site or change in locality, is one that 
interests a great many engaged in this industry. Lt 
is frequently asserted that a change of habitat alone 
seems to produce a marked effect, that the sced of 
an indigenous patch of tea, in hills or plains, when 
transfered to another district, or habitat, produces a 
plant less vigorous than the parent. It is presumed 
that, of course, in all cases the effects of intercros:- 
ing with lower varieties as ‘‘ Hybrid” and © Ohina,’’ 
is carefully avoided, and that the indigeuous flowers 
are in all cases fertilized by their own pollen. ‘Vhe 
difficulty then is to see how such a change for the 
worse can arise. There is generally supposed to be 
a cause tor everything, and hence if it ws trve that 
change of site alone causes distinct degeneration in 
tea seed, that cause with a little care and investig- 
ation should become apparent. 

In the first place, it is very difficult to find re- 
liable cases where distinct degeneration has undoubtedly 
taken place. Few patches of really indigenous tea 
havebeen cropped for leaf, or prune | like t he cultiva- 
ted tea, or statistics kept showing the outturu in 
lb. per acre and recording the qualities of the manu- 
factured leaf and liquor. And until we have data to 
go by—not in a few isolated cases, but in a fairly 
large number—can we have reliable means of judging 
this question? Simple assertion that ter degenerates 
by change of habitat is worse than useless; in 
fact, when looked into is probab'y untrue, for the 
simple reason that transfer to a site, where the normal 
conditions of growth are improved, should, and indeet 
would, give an improvement in the growth anl vigour 
of the indigenous jit. 

To those who understand the doctrine of evolution 
and development, the origin of species by vatural 
selection, it will be needless to point out that every 
change in habitat probably pro!uces some effect. Lt 
the change in the surroundings is slight, the chinge 
in the animal or plant will be slight also, and if the 
change is great in the surroundings, the effect pro- 
duced will be great also, and may cause death even. 

Small annuals of the temperate zone bec-me arboreal 
and perennial in the tropics, and vice versa, A change 
of habitat with indigenous tea, may, therefore, be ex- 
pected to produce some slight change in the plant, 
though not at all necessarily one for the worse. It 
taken from a hill, and planted in the open in level 
land, or perhaps land having a different soil oc 
drainage, the change may be for the worse, If taken 
from the plains and planted ina rich hi'!l soil, there 
may be a very distinct improvement, as there also 
would be if transferred from an average hill soil 
to a bette one in the plains. The conditions necessary 
for growth are various: good soil alone is not enough. 
We might have magnificent soil in Greeaslan!, anil 
a temperature of only 45°; or a fine soil and quite 
suitable temperature in the vicinity, ray, of Bikanir, 
where the rainfall is often vif for the year, Where 
the change of habitat is not great locally, i¢, is 
Within the same province, or district, where rainfall 
ani temperature do not vary greatly, the change 
would mainly be one of soil and drainage. If thes, 
L tier were good, therefore, we might safely say th,, 
chances of degeneratios were reduced to ao inimum. 
an! where soil was better, there would probably be 4, 
—actusl improvement, 
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We are so accustomed to look on indigenous tea 
as the best, that it is never noticed that even im- 
provement in it is quite possible. It is the best 
(in certain respects) of our present varieties. No one 
as yet has attempted to breed on a large scale a 
conspicuously good leaf-bearing variety, which is what 
the industry requires, and which would probably be 
fctind among the better class Hybrids. 

As a rule, the indigenous plant does not give crops 
of 8 and 10 maunds per acre. It forms a more open 
bush; whereas the Hybrid is wellknown to give even 
over 10 maunds per acre, and up to 900 lb. per 
acre over large areas, the bushes having denser 
growth or many branches, and hence many more 
shoots for plucking from with a given size of stem, 
One can see through an indigenous bush, but not 
through a Hybrid, so to speak. Occasionally most 
planters sce bushes in their gardens that yield per- 
sistently quite an abnormal amount of leaf. What 
is needed is to select from such, and by crossing 
with its own pollen, secure a new variety that will 
give heavier leaf crops. 

The reaction from Ohina and Hybrids in favour of 
indigenous seed is most natura]. The evenness of the 
flushes is thereby attained, which is impossible in 
mixed gardens; but the scientific breeding of tea, for 
the purpose of producing an even and heayy leaf- 
cropping variety, has not begun. The true habitat 
of the indigenous tea tree has been only vaguely 
settled. Many so-called “indigenous”’ gardens or plots 
are obviously where early Shan settlers planted the 
tea not as we do in rows, but irregularly scattered; 
and indeed in most of these sites there are reasons 
to think this “indigenous”’ has not been introduced 
more than some 60 or 80 years. Few indigenous 
plots can show tea trees 35 feet high, and 3 feet 
6 inches round at 4 feet up, dimensions that are 
found occasionally in Upper Assam, and are ap- 
parently greatly exceeded in Upper Burmah. So that 
one of the prime conditions in the case has an ele- 
ment of uncertainty in it. Where, however, we find 
virgin forest extending over large areas, with a con- 
siderable per cent of tea therein, the chances are 
it is ‘‘indigenous.” It is found both in the hills and 


plains, and as the original tea drinkers of these parts | 


were mostly bill tribes, living for the most part on 
hill tops and spurs, the fact of its being found in 
such places is quite natural. That it can, and does, 
grow on level, or even low land, near water level, 
is also certain. The general idea is that it is confined 
to hills, but this, as is well known locally, is not 
true. Occasionally it is said that the seed of any 
garden should not be again sown on the same plot, 
or if may be near it, or used to fill vacancies therein. 
The reason for this is not at all obvious, and gener- 
ally speaking, when looked into, there are no facts 
to support the statement. 

There is also a prejudice against the seed of plant 
raised from so-called ‘‘indigenous:” it is considered 
in some way or other to have deteriorated. But there 
is generally one way alone by which this can have 
been effected, z-e., by crossing with Hybrids growing 
near or not far off, this crossing is so common, that 
to it we may safely trace the supposition that pure 
in igenous degenerates by change of habitat. Thus 
crossing with inferior kinds and transfer to inferior soils 
are the only conspicuous causes of degeneration. If 
the former is avoided, aad indigenous seed, or seed 
even off plent from it, is put in to good soil, there 
is no reason to expect it may degenerate. The chances 
are equal that it may even improve.—/ndian Planters’ 
Gi ze'te. 
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A CHEMIST’S HOLIDAY IN MYSORE, 


By Davin Hoorrr. 

Tast July I visite1 the native province of Mysore, in 
Southern India, and I thought that some notes of my 
t: ur in this interesting country might be acceptable to 
the readers of your journal. , 

Mysore is an undulating tableland lying between the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts. It is 3,000 feet above 
phe sea, but elevations occur in Maln4d, on the western 
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and mountainous side, ranging from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. 
The region botanically is characterised by bamboo, and 
the rather dry climate is favourable to the production 
of gums, resins, and other exudations from plants. 
The earliest accounts describe the country as covered 
with forest, and it isonly within the last century that 
the cultivation of cereal crops, areca, and date palms 
has partly displaced the wooded tracts. There are a few 
of these forests left, considerably reduced in size, but 
the names of the districts indicate the character of the 
trees once grown, as, for instance, Ohandanaranya 
(Sandal Forest), Gangajaranya (Abrus Forest), and 
Kundaranya (Jasmin Forest). The language almost 
universally spoken in Mysore is Canarese, from the 
country of Oanara bordering on the north-west. 

The Jarge Huropean and military station of Bangalore 
was my first destination. Here were an extensive native 
town, or pettah, two bazaars, and the bungalows of 
the English residents scattered in the suburbs among 
tropical vegetation. The Government Botanic Gardens, 
called ‘‘Lal Bagh” (Red Garden), are ably super- 
intended by Mr. J, Cameron, r.t.s. They represent 
all the indigenous and naturalised trees and shrubs, 
both economic and ornamental, grown in this part of 
India. The most handsome in the collection is undoubt- 
edly the ‘‘Flame of the Forest” (Cesalpinia pulcher- 
rima). The umbrageous tamarind, with its dark green 
foliage made up of delicately pinnated leaves; is also 
a@ prominent tree; its green acid pods, not unlike 
broad beans, are preserved and exported. Catharto- 
carpus fistula, another large tree of this order, is well 
named the “Indian lJaburnum” from its resemblance 
when in flower to the attractive Cytisus; the long cylin- 
drical pods or lomentaceous legumes haye suggested 
to the natives two other names—!‘ Candle” and ‘‘ Long- 
pudding tree.” . 

The chief article of commerce in Mysore, and. the 
most important item in the Forest Revenue, is the sandal 
wood. The Santalum album is from 30 to 60 feet high 
with not a very robust habit; the colour of the stem 
is darker than that of the figs and cassias in its vicinity, 
the flowers are small and red, but neither the bark 
sap-wood, leaves, nor flowers have that fragrance which 
is found in the duramen or heart-wood. The sandal 
is propagated by seeds, and as both the wood and the 
tree are a Government monopoly, the fruits are care- 
fully collected by servants, whether from forests or 
from the compounds of private houses. Natural grown 
sandal is being attended to by having a system of 
special men called ‘sandal monegars” to look after 
their cultivation, as there is a doubt if the artificially 
grown trees will have the same amount and quality 
of perfume as the self-sown, The wood is sold by 
auction once a year, the lurger portion being purchased 
by merchants of Bombay. Until] the sales it is stored in 
depots called ‘‘Kotes,” situated in several towns in 
the province. Mysore sandal is appreciated above all 
other kinds, especially in the China market, and it 
has a steady net price of 45/. per ton at the place 
of production, showing it to be the most valuable 
wood in the world. During the year 1886-1887 a 
better sale of the wood realised about 46,000/., a 
substantial increase to the Mysore Forest Reyenue of 
one lakh of rupees, or 10,000/., over the sales of the 
previous year. 

The Lal Bagh contained many other trees noted for 
affording medicinal products:—Strychnos Nux vomica, 
with its round green fruit sheltered under the branches ; 
Mallotus Philippincnsis, with its drooping inconspicuous 
inflorescence, like most of the Huphorbiacez ; Hrythrory- 
Zon Coca in a healthy condition although overrun 
by black ants; the climbing Arbus precatorius, with 
its dusky pods and scarlet seeds. Pterocarpus mar- 
supium, the Malabar kino, and Butea frondosa, the 
Bengal kino, grow side by side, and form a trio of 
timber trees with Pterocarpus santalinus. A few species 
of Eucalyptus, from Australiya, were not flourishing at 
this altitude. Besides these may be seen Dichopsis gutta, 
from the Straits Settlement; Manihot Glaziovi, from 
Brazil; Araucaria Cookii from California; Artocarprus 
incisa, from the South Sea Islands; and Dammara 
robusta, from New ZeaJand—all yielding secretions used. 
largely in the arts, 
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The Mysore Government Museum, Bangalore, is 
also under Mr. Cameron’s supervision. It has a most 
varied collection of products and antiquities of the 
country—coins, miverals, stones, fibres, rubbers, dyes, 
tanning agents, besides a number of gums and resins 
taken from trees in the Lal Bagh. Dr. Kirkpatrick 
has given a case of specimens illustrating the 
medicines used by the ‘‘Nakeems,”’ or native doctors 
of India, together with their uses and doses. | 

The teaching of scientific chemistry is carried out 
at the Oentral College, and in a few minor schools. 
The laboratory in the former place hasaccommodation 
for about thirty students, where, for the matriculation 
of the Madras University, they undergo a course of 
practical work that has been denominated ‘ test-tubing.” 
For the F. A. (First in Arts) and B. A. degrees the 
pupils are instructed in elementary quantitative analysis. 
The laboratory, like those in Madras, has the dis- 
advantage of having no gas, and the light, which 
is here accompanied by heat, is not liberally admitted ; 
in other respects, with its teak counters, side benches, 
and water-supply, itis well appointed. 

The pharmacies ia Bangalore are held mostly by 
Europeans, but Parsees, Muhammadans, and Hindus, 
who have obtained a certificate as ‘Ohemist and 
Druggist,”’ retail drugs and chemicals, and dispense 
medicines. The certificate is given to those who attend 
a course of lectures in chemistry, pharmacy, botany, 
and materia medica during a curriculum lasting two 
years at somo medical college, usually Madras, and 
who pass an examination at its close. Hach pharmacy 
is well stocked with proprietary preparations, which 
are well advertised in all Indian newspapers; the 
bottles and drawers, forming so prominent a spect- 
acle in shops in England, are here usually kept out 
of sight in the dispeusing department. In one store 
I noticed a stock of the flat Calisaya bark from 
South America, some gamboge from Siam, gum 
arabic from Kordofan, powdered opium and ‘ext. 
eannab, ind.,” obtained from a London wholesale 
house, but all of which could be obtained or prepared 
in the conaotry. The official Cinehona succirubra is 
cultivated in South Mysore, and in the neighbouring 
territories of the Nilgiris, Wynaad, and Ooorg Garcinia 
Morella and Acacia Arabica, both indigenous, yield, 
respectively a gum-resin and a clear gum quite equal 
to the Pharmacopwia characters and tests; while 
opium ina yery pure state can be purchased in the 
bazaars. The British Pharmacopceia of 1885 is now 
official all over India; the Indian Pharmacopceia of 
1868, built upon the B. P. of 1867, althougha useful 
compilation, is hardly commensurated with the present 
state of pharmacognosy. 

The manufacture of castor-oil is carried on exten- 
sively in the villages by the clase Gdnigas. The mill 
for crushing the seeds and pressing the oil is in the 
form of a large stone pestle and mortar worked by 
bullocks. Two kinds of oil are made; the better is 
obtained from small seeds, and is the kind used in 
medicine; the inferior is pressed from large seeds, 
and is used for lamps. Oastor-cake is usually burnt 
as fuel, but is well adapted as a manure for ex- 
hausted soils. Of the other kinds of oil made gingelly 
or jesame oil, called ‘*Woll ellu,” from Sesanum 
ZIndicum, is universally regarded as the best. ‘ Hippe,” 
a fatty oil from the ripe kernels of Bassia longifolia, 
is aly in lamps burnt before gods, and the cake acts 
asa soap to wash oil out of the hair of those who 
anoint themselves. “Honge” oil, from the seeds of 
Pongania glabra, consumes very quickly when burnt; 
it is employed as a remedy for rheumatism and for 
outaneous disoases. ‘‘Kobri’’ oil, or coconut oil, 
from the kernel (‘kobri”) of the coconut, is a 
common illuminant, and is often resorted to by the 
doctor and thecook. “Huch ellu,” or “Ram-til,"’ a 
thin oil from Guizotia olvifera, is a lubricant for 
delicate machinery. 

The town of Soringapatam, so well known for the 
defeat of the great Muhammadan “Tiger,” Tippu 
Sultan, in 1799, might be considered more the resort 
of the historian or antiquarian than of the chemist; 
but many objects of interest among tho ruins were 
hero found and made a note of. I had tho privilege 
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of being conducted over the town by Mr. 8. Busappah, 
the native apothecary in charge, ani the author of a 
“Guide to Seringapatam.’’ As the guide was out of 
print, the alternative of the author’s services was will- 
ingly accorded and as gratefully received. S-riogapatam 
is an island on the river Ouuvery, and the inhabitants, 
exclusively native, find employment in extensive paldy 
cultivation. It is considered to be very unhealthy, 
fevers and cholera often prevailing. Waoen occupied 
by the British it did not appear to be unsalubrious. 
The inhabitants attribute this to the destruction of 
the sweet flag (Acorus calamus), which formerly grew 
in great profusion on the banks of the river, and 
was supposed to possess febrifugal properties. The 
palace, within the fort has now disappeared, with 
the exception of the rooms previously occupiel by 
the servants of Tippu’s harem, which are converted 
into a “sandal kote.” 

The ‘“fsummer Palace,’ outside the fort, was 
decorated in true Oriental style with scenes of battle 
and everyday life depicted on the wall, and most 
gaudy colours, red, yellow, purple, thrown together 
with the usual artistic taste. It does not seem to 
be generally known that the “ false gilding,’ at one 
time largely used in ornamenting this and other 
palaces, was made from aloes. A country-made aloes, 
called ‘‘ Musambra,’’ was boiled and mixed with some 
thick oil and gum. This paste was applied to pieces 
of paper cut in the shape of flowers, and made to 
adhere to the wood work of the building. The 
‘“musambra” I have examined is a very impure 
article, but it contains a large quantity of orange- 
coloured material which in thin strata would well 
imitate brass or goldware. 

A neglected temple in the fort showed a © Brunda- 
vana” within the outer court. This is a square 
brick structure built on a raised piece of grourd upon 
which is planted the purple-stalked basil (Ocimum 
sanctum) or ‘*Tulasi” of the natives; it is preserved 
and worshipped in honour of Vishnu. These Brunda- 
vanas are occasionally seen outside the houses of 
high-caste Hindus. As the fragrant leaves of tulas 
(of the natural order Sabiats) are sacrel to Vishnu 
so the leaves of the ‘‘Bilpat i’? (@yle marmelos) are 
held in veneration of Siva or Eswara. The pipaw 
(Carica papaya), although a native of the West, has 
long been domesticated in India. It has been used 
for years as an anthelmintic and emmenagogue, but 
the administration of the juice of the fruit asa 
“vegetable pepsin” is, even now, little koown. -It is 
satisfactory to find the papaw tolerably abundant 
in these parts. What with the chupatties, the buff ido 
steaks, the goat-mutton chops, and the curried dishes 
the Anglo-[ndian has at times to devour, the 
digestion very often stands in need of artificial 
assistance, and it is a source of comfort to know 
that such an effective remedy is at hand. 

The residents of Seringapatam place arrack and 
toddy at a discount, as they take their narcotic like 
the Ohinese, by fumigation. They meet together in 
the evenings and indulge in the soothing influence 
of the ganja-pipe. The ganja used for smoking is 
the dried leaves and stalks of the Cannabis sativa 
sometimes mixed with tobacco leaves. Other pre- 
parations of the plawt are ‘white and black marjoon.” 
The former is made by grinding the leaves of Indian 
hemp with milk and adding sugar and spices; it is 
a mild preparation, and is given to children. The 
latter is a stronger confection, used by adalts, and 
made with “ jaggery,”’ or country sugar. For criminal 
purposes an extract is sweetened with sugar and 
flavoured with spices; a piece of this about the 
size of a pea is quite sufficient to render anyone 
unconscious for several hours. The first effects of 
ganja are very exhilarating, and afterwards sedative, 
or, as described to me by a native gentleman, “It 
was first like heaven and earth going round ona 
wheel, and myself with them, and then one gets as 
sleepy as an owl.” 

A Kengah Kopalu, on the northern bank of the 
Oauvery, above Seringapatam, there is a quantity of 
“red aud yellowish quartz,” or what to me appeared 
like porphery. The native doctors here aud elsewhere 
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attach a high value to the mortars and pestles made 
from this stone, and * kilbuths,”’ or stone vessels used 
by the native:, are prepared from it. It was anxious 
{o procure a pestle and mortar, but there were 
difficulties in the way. The proprietor of the quarry 
resides at Mysore, aud when an order is placed with 
him he sends for the stone, and it is brought back 
to be worked. As he never keeps anything in stock 
he cannot be credited with an enterprising character, 

I next visited Mysore, the city of palaces and dirt, 
but have little to report from here. The Acacia 
Arabica or ‘‘ Kari Jali,” the mulberry, Ficus Indica, 
and a species of ave were growing in the suburbs, 
while Androcotyle Asiatica, Hemidesmus Indicus, Rubia 
cordifolia, and Euphorbia pilulifera, all having great 
virtues, grow as wee Is among the grass. The Z. pilult- 
fera is allied to the 2. Drwmmondu of Australia, and 
may be found to have the same constituent, viz., an 
‘alkaloid ” possessing the properties of calcium oxalate. 

The following are some of the exported articles from 
the districts of Tumkur, Kolar, Kadur, Shimoga :— 
Gall-nuts, gum, honey, kamala (kapile rang), orris 
root, areca-nuts, marking-nut:, tamarinds, tobacco, tur- 
meric, cotton, lac, poppy-seeds, coconuts, oils and oil 
seeds, cummin, fenugreek, capsicum, sugar, coriander, 
mustard, coffee, ginger, safflower, and cardamoms. 
Such produce as honey, gum, certain fruits and seeds 
are gathered by a wild race called ‘“‘ Karumbas,’’ living 
in the jungles on the south and west of the province. 
The produce of the country is exportel by way of 
Mercara, to Mangalore on the western coast, or from 
Mysore and Bangalore by rail to Madras and other 
stations on the Madras and South Indian railways. 

I was unable to visit the gold mines in Kolar, the 
iron-works in the north, the Astragram sugar refinery 
(now a distillary), and the tanneries and dye factories, 
in which a chem’st could take delight. But these 
must be left for other pens to describe, If I have the 
fortune on another occasion to draw a month’s privilege 
leave, Thope to go to some other part of India, where, 
if it be as interesting as Mysore, I may be induced 
to notice other resources of our vast “Empire in the 
East.’—Chemist and Druggist. 
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CHEMICAL NOTES ON TEA. 


BY DR. B. H. PAUL AND A. J. COWNLEY. 


So far as thechemistry of tea has be2n studied its 
most important constituents appear to be an essen- 
tial oil to which the aroma is due, theine, legumin, 
and an astringent substance analogous to tannin, 
With the exception of theine, however, little is 
known of the chemical characters and relations of 
these constituents or of the mode in which the 
quality of tea is influenced by them. For instance, 
what is commonly spoken of as the “strength” of 
tea is a tolerably vague quality in itself, and no 
relation has yet been ascertained to exist between 
it and the amount of any particular constituent. Coun- 
sidering the physiological properties of theine it 
might be supposed that the ‘‘strength” of tea de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the amount of 
this substance, and some probability is given to that 
opinion by the great variation in the published state- 
ments as to the proportions that have been obtained 
from different kinds of tea. According to the earlier 
determinations by Mulder, Chinese and Java tea 
were represented to contain less than 1 per cent. 
of theine. Subsequently, Stenhouse found from 1 to 
2 per cent. in a number of samples examined by 
him, while Peligot obtained from 2°5 to 4, and in 
one case as much as 584 per cent. of theine. On 
examining the methods by which these results were 
obtained they all appear to be open to suspicion 
of inadequacy to meet on the one hand the | diffi- 
culty of obtaining theine io a sufficiently pure condition, 
and on the other hand that of extracting the whole 
of it in such a condition, 

The method of sublimation by which Stenhouse* 
sought to determine the amount of theine in tea is 
not capable of furnishing correct resnits, since the 
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greater part of the theine is decomposed, and this 
circumstance will account for the low results ob- 
tained by him. Peligot’s method* of treating an 
aqueous infusion with basic lead acetate, aud eya- 
porating the filtrate after separating excess of lead, 
was equally unsuitable for the determination of theine, 
since its extraction by water is incomplete, and while 
the quantity thus obtained cannot be rendered pure 
by crystallization without loss, there is also a risk 
of obtaining too high a result if the product is not 
sufficiently purified before weighing. Consequently 
the data of both these experimenters cannot be re- 
lied upon for accuracy, and the results of some 
preliminary experiments furnished us with evidence 
that a further investigation of the subject was desir- 
able. Even Zoller’s + more recent examination of a 
sample of tea from the Himalayas, in which he 
found 4:94 per cent. of theine, does not sufficiently 
remove uneertainty as to the amount of theine in 
average tea, for his memoir suggests that the tea 
examined by him was of exceptional quality. More- 
over, his method of extracting the theine by thoroughly 
disintegrating the leaves with strong sulphuric acid 
does not appear well adapted for the purpose, Liebig 
was of opinion that theobromine was also obtained 
from the Himalaya tea examined by Zoller, though 
this point was not settled conclusively, since the 
quantity of material was too small for the purpose. 
In two other samples Zoller was unable to find any 
trace of theobromine. In our analyses of tea we have 
always endeavoured to trace the presence of theo- 
bromine, but so far we have in every instance ob- 
tained only negative results. It must, however, be 
mentioned that as the quantity of tea operated 
upon for the determination of theine is but small, 
a minute proportion of theobromine might in that 
case escape detection, and we, therefore, propose to 
operate upon large quantities to decide this point. 

In the course of an inquiry undertaken for the 
purpose of ascertaining the circumstances that deter- 
mine the differences of “strength” in tea, one of 
the points to which we directed our attention 
was the extraction of the theine in such a way, 
that precise analytical results could be obtained, 
admittmg of a comparison of different kinds of tea 
in regard to the percentage of theine. After several 
trials we found that the method we had previously 
adopted for coffeet was capable of furnishing satis- 
factory results, and that with careful manipulation 
the amount of theine in tea could thus be deter- 
mined with considerable accuracy. 

For this purpose 5 grams of powdered tea is 
moistened with hot water, well mixed with 1 gram 
of hydrate of lime, and the whole dried on a water- 
bath. The dry residue is then transferred to a small 
percolating apparatus and extracted with strong al- 
cohol. The clear liquor is to be evaporated to re- 
move alcoho], and the remaining water solution, 
measuring about 50 c.c., mixed with a few drops 
of dilute sulphuric acid, which separates a trace of 
lime and partially decolourizes the liquid. After 
filtering the slightly acid solution, it is transferred 
to a sepirator and well shaken with chloroform, 
which gradually abstracts the theine. This part of 
the operation requires particular care, for though 
theine is freely soluble in chloroform it is necessary 
to shake the acidified water solution with several 
successive quantities of chloroforra in order to re- 
move the whole of the theine. Unless the quantity 
of theine is very large, about 200 c.c. of chloro- 
form will be sufficient for 5 grams oftea, and that 
should be used in 5 or 6 separate portions, testing 
the last portions by distilling off the chloroform 
in a weighed flask until it is found that there is 
no more theine taken up. The whole of the chloro- 
form solution is then to be placed in a stoppered _ 
separator and shaken with a very dilute solution of 
caustic soda. This will remove a small quantity of 
colouring matter and render the theine solution 


* Ann. Chim. DPhys., [8], xi., 188, 
+ Ann. Chem. Pharm. clvii., 185, 
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quite colourless, so that on distilling off the chloro- 
form from a weighed flask the theine remains in 
a condition fit for weighing. When the operation 
is carefully carried out the theine will be per- 
fectly white. In this way we have been able to 
obtain results of great uniformity. 

Our first experiments were made with Indian and 
Cingalese tea, the general result showing that both 
kinds contained a much higher percentage of theine 
than has hitherto been generally supposed, and that 
the variation in the amount of this substance was 
not considerable. In this respect, however, there 
seems to be a marked difference between tea and 
coffee; the amount of theinein tea is by no means 
a constant quantity, and so far as the tea of India 
and Ceylon is concerned, ‘+ varies from 3°22 to 4°66 
per cent. This is taking the tea in the ordinary 
air dry condition in which it met with in com- 
merce. The following table gives the results of our 
determinations in twenty-sight samples that were 
selected for this purpose as representing a wide 
range of quality, as may be understood from the 
fact that the prices realised by the corresponding 
parcels in public sale varied from 7d. to 33. per 
pound. Thesample No. 10 was tea of exceptionally 
fine quality, that was valued at 6s. or 7s. por 
pound, and the sample No. 4 consisted of the hairs 
detached from the leaves in sifting :— 


Theine per 
Approxi- cent. 
mate Moisture —— 
elevation percent. Ori- 
of place ginal Dry 
of growth. tea. tea. 
Ceylon Tea. és 
1. Penhros,.. .. .. 2500 68 4:56 4:89 
ORO ee. — 6:0 456 485 
3° Nahalme’':..°°... 300 56 4:54 4:80 
4, Hairs from tea leaves — 66 2°40 2-57 
5. Hardenbuish Pekoe 38500 38 408 4°24 
6. Woodstock Pekoe 
Souchong «» 4200 36 3:44 3°57 
7. Radella Broken 
Pekoe ... .. ... 4800 4:6 £10 4°30 
8. Morton Pekoe ... 400 
9. Penhros Broken 42 3:98 415 
Pekoe ... ..  .. 2500 64 464 4:96 
10. Strathellie Orange 
Wekee@? i) fie © «2000 5-4 410 4:33 
ll. Nahalma Orange 
Rekoei., “ie 7'... © 300 a4 4:06 4°29 
12. Venture Orange 
Pekoe .. ww. =4300 54 3:74 3:95 
14. St. Leys Pekoe Dust 4600 56 346 3°66 
14. Venture Pekoe Sou- 
chong werent 4800 48 3-40 3°57 
15. Venture Broken 
Orango Pekoe ... 4300 66 $98 4:26 
16. Calsay Pekoe Sou- 
chong... .. «... 5000 62 3:22 $-43 
17. Venture Pekoe 4300 5:6 3:48 3°68 
18. St. Clair Orange 
SPOIOB 4 s.! rei?! <,.9 4200 46 3:90 4:09 
Intian Tea. 
19. Pekoe tips, picked out — 7:56 427 4:62 
20. Broken Pekoe ... — 7:00 443 4°81 
21. Pekoe PE Ps 6:40 416 4-44 
22. Orange Pekos a= 480 4:66 4°89 
238. Pekoo ... .. — 5:60 443 474 
24. Broken Pekoe ...  — 4:80 376 3:95 
CC ne 5:40 366 3:36 
26 Weak!’ tea. — 6:30 406 435 
27. “Strong’ ten ..o — 680 86418 443 
28. Mixture ... nae 6-00 364 3:87 
At present we have not had an opportunity of 


examining many samples of Chinese or Java tea 
that oou'd be accepted as authentic, but so far as 
wo have beon able to judge the amount of theine 
is less than in the tea of India and Ceylon. We 
intend, however, to continue the inc uiry in that 
direction as soon as we can obtain suitable samples: 
But, so far as the tea of India and Ceylon is 
concerned, it is at least evident from the data above 
Bivop, as compared with the prices mentioned, that 


the marketable value of tea is not toany great or- 
tent dependant on or proportionate to the amount of 
theine it may contain, however important that con- 
stituent may be in other respects. Neither can the 
“strength” of tea, as that termis generally under- 
stood, be taken as proportionate to the amount of 
theine. This is evident from the results of the 
analysis of the two samples, 26 and 27, which were 
selected by experienced judges of tea to represent 
extreme cases of difference as to strength. The 
amount of theine in 27 is greater than in 26, but 
to such a small extent that the difference in strength 
of the tea represented by those samples could not 
be ascribed to the theine they contain. 

It appears to be much more probable that the 
“strength” of tea is chiefly determined by the 
amount or condition of the astringent constituent, 
the precise nature of which is at present only partially 
known. Moreover, when the mode of preparing tea 
is considered it is also probable that this quality 
of ‘‘strength’’ may be largely influenced in degree 
by the manipulation of leaves in the process of 
manufacture, which comprises stages of fermentation 
and heating in the moist state in contact with at- 
mospheric oxygen, both of which are conditions 
likely to induce alteration of material analogus to 
erdinary tannin. But before any definite opinion 
of this point can be offered in place of the general 
probability above suggested, it will be necessary to 
acquire a better knowledge of the chemical nature 
of that constituent of tea leaves which in some 
respects resembles ordinary tannin. 


The commercial value of tea is at present esti- 
mated by a combined consideration of several factors, 
among which appearance counts to a considerable 
degree. In this respect the size of the leaves, indic- 
ating their age, and likewise the presence of what 
is termed “tip,” consisting of the unexpanded leaf 
buds, serve as indications by which tea is classed 
partly as Souchong or Pekoe, and partly also as 
varieties of those kinds of tea. In addition there 
is also the process of tasting procured by tea brokers. 
This consists in preparing infusions of the different 
samples, much io the same manner that teais com- 
monly used, and then forming a judgment as to 
the value of the samples according to the aroma, 
flavour and other characteri-tics of the eorrespond- 
ing infusions. This is an art that is practised with a 
surprising degree of precision, so that the results 
arrived at by different operstors agree in a very 
remarkable manner. In carrying out the broker’s 
test, tea is infused for five minutes in boiling 
water in the proportion of about 43 grains to 
fluid ounces of water. The infusion is then poure 
off from the leaves into a cup and the value of 
the tea estimated by its taste, in this operation the 
soluble constituents of the leaves are only partially 
extracted, and while more perfect exhaustion of the 
leaves will give about 35 per cent. of extract, the 
amount taken out in the ordinary broker’s method 
of testing does not amount to more than 20 per cent. 
on the average. Hence it is evident that attempts 
to value tea on the basis of the total amount of 
extract obtainable by treatment with boiling water 
must be entirely fallacious and useless for any prac- 
tical purpose. In respect to the amounts of extract 
thus obtainable from tea of different qualities, there 
is not in reality any such difference as would afford 
indications of the actual differences in value. Poli- 
got and others have made determinations of this 
kind, showing that different kinds of black tea 
yield from 24 to 47 per cent, of extract, or 
on the average 34 to 40 per cent., but these data 
have little practical value. It is indeed not by the per- 
fect extraction of tea that its value cau be estimated, 
This must be sought for within the limits of extrac- 
tion which obtain in the ordinary methods of using 
tea, as is tho casein the broker's method of testing, 
which fairly represents ordinary practice in the use 
of tea, though the infusion is then made stronger than 
it is generally drank. 

To obtain some idea of the extent to which the con- 
stituents of tea are extracted under those ordinary 
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conditions we have made analyses of the infusion thus 
prepared, and have ascertained as a general result 
that the 20 per cent. of extract taken out by the in- 
fusion will contain about one half af the theine pre- 
sent fn the tea used. An ordinary breakfast cup of 
equally strong tea infosion, measuring about eight 
ounces, would therefore contain two grains of theine, 
or thereabouts. The rest of the theine is left in the 
spent leaves, and it requires repeated treatment with 
boiling water to extract the whole quantity. This is 
no doubt'one of the reasons why the amount of theine 
in tea hasbeen underestimated in so many instances, 
since experimenters have operated upona water extract 
for its determination. In one instance we found that 
the residual leaves of tea which had been used in the 
customary manner contained as much as 1:7 per cent. 
of theine, and in another case leaves exhausted as far 
as practicable by percolating with boiling water still 
contained as much as 0:13 per cent. calculated on the 
original tea.— Pharmaceutical Jowrndl. 


i sit uf BSUGSL 10 folnli 
THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
‘QUININE. 


It is not unnatural,in view of the enormous depreci- 
ation in the market value of quinine during the past 
few years, that it should come to be considered by some 
that the cost of manufacturing that alkaloidis a factor 
which bears but an insignificant relation to the cost to 
the consumer, Ithas been stated, on apparently good 
authority, that twenty-five cent quinine was only a 
question of time, and the inference has been thrown 
out that the market price of the commodity might even 
go below that limit and still leave a comfortable margin 
for the manufacturers. Someattempts have been made 
to'show how very small is the actual cost of manufactur- 
ing and marketing quinine, but until last week the 
lowest estimates we had seen did not go below twenty- 
fivecents. A few dayssince a circular was issued by a 
firmin the trade, who, from their connections, might 
well be supposed to know whereof they speak, The 
circular reads as follows: — 

“From reports of the sale of Java bark at Amster- 
dam, October 20th, 1887, (see London!Chemist and Drug- 
gist of October 22nd), it would appear that our estimate 
ofthe probable futare price of sulphate of quinine [25c] 
was too high. It is noted in the above journal that the 
L717 packages of Java cultivation bark sold at lower 
prices than at previous auctions, the price obtained 
averaging one and one-twelfth pence perunit. As this 
is equivalent to about thirteen and a half cents per 
ounce for sulphate of quininein the bark, it would seem 
that further comment on the future is unnecessary other 
than to note that the sale showsa marked decline in 
prices since our recent advices to you.” 

The inferences to be drawn from the above state- 
ments are plain, and it is quite probable that the 
increased weakness, noted in the market a week 
ago, was attributable in part to their acceptance 
by outside holders of quinine. At any rate, they 
drew forth a vigorous denial from aleading firm of 
jobbers, and a clear exposition of what they consi- 
der the actual circumstances from the agents in this 
city of one of the German manufacturers. The sub- 
stance of these circulars was given in our market 
report last week, but we were unable to give in de- 
tail the facts from which the conclusions given were 
drawn. The first mentioned reply to the above quoted 
circular, referring to the belief that there is no stop 
#0 the decline in the price of quinine, that it may 
be made for a mere nothing, cites some of the ex- 
pressions which are made as the basis of this belief, 
among which is the following —‘‘ Java bark, contain- 
ing 11 per cent. of quinine, was sold in London at 
374c, and that planters realize a good profit at pre- 
sent market value.” Commenting upon this the writer 
of the circular says :— 

“Upon careful inquiry at headquarters in London, 
we find that a small lot (11 bales) of Java bark wag 
sold at 1s 6d to 1s 7d, which contained a fraction 
over 9 per cent. of quinine, not 11 per cent. as 
stated. If planters could rely on producing such high 


test bark, it would prohably pay them very well to 


cultivate the cinchona trees; but such bark is vety 
rare, the great bulk testing on an averag® 
a ati 2 ee Jat eget age 4d pe 
.» which can be verifie ooking a 
the London bark sales.” Ga orld goes 
In regard to the recent sale in Amsterdam upon 
which the estimate of the market value of quinine 
is based in the circular quoted at the beginning of 
this article, the jobber who answers it says the aver- 
age uit value realized was one and a half pence, 
not one and one-twelfth pence, and consequently the 
cost of quinine in the bark would be eighteen and 
three-quarter cents. The cost of manufacturing qlinine 
in Germany was formerly about fourteen cents per 
ounce. but this has been reduced somewhat of late 
years. If calculated at ten cents this would make 
the cost of manufacturing and marketing the alkaloid 
about twenty-eight and three-quarter cents per ounce. 
These calculations, the jobber says, are based on the 
recent lowest price of bark, but the manufacturers 
have been buying bark for the past few months at 
two, pence per unit, equal to twenty-five cents, and, 
adding ten cents to this as the cost of manufactur- 
ing, the actual cost of quinine to the manufacturer 
would be thirty-five cents, The cost of their present 
stock must average that, argues the jobber, and it 
can readily be seen that they must lose money when 
the market is declining, and profit very little when 
it is steady. Regarding the probability of a further 
decline in bark, the writer goes on to say that it 
costs equal to five and a half cents per pound to 
market Java ‘bark, and it would therefore require 
about two per cent bark to pay these expenses, 
leaving nothing to the planter for cultivating the 
plantation for six or seven years before the bark 
is ready for the market. A lower grade of 
bark would not pay the expenses, and consequent- 
ly a large portion would not be shipped at all at 
present prices. The circular concludes with the state- 
ment shipments for October have fallen’ off consider- 
ably, and must continue to decrease if pricesremain 
so lowasat present. The average unit value at the 
London sale in. 1885 was five and a half pence per 
unit, in 1886 four pence, and this year about two 
pence, The writer concludes that itis safe, therefore, 
to. assume that the bottom has been reached. In 
this statement of the case there is certainly much 
food for thought, but it appears to us that the im- 
mediate future of quinine does not so much depend 
upon, the, cost of production. While the decline in 
bark has necessarily affected the market value of 
quinine, the most potent factor in the situationis the 
overproduction of the alkaloid itself. There is a 
surplus stock of about seven hundred thousand 
ounces of quinine in this market, and on good 
authority we learn that there is a surplus of one 
million ounces abroad. The present stock of bark 
in Hurope and America represents, according to the: 
same authority, three million seyen hundred and forty 
thousand ounces of quinine, giving a total visible 
supply for the world of five million four huadred 
and forty thousand ounces, or enough to last ten or 
eleven months. These figures present even more food 
for thought than the careful calculations of how much 
it costs to produce an ounce of quinine. The foreign 
manufacturers of the alkaloid have striven hard to 
get a foothold in this market at considerable pecu- 
niary loss to themselves at times, and having not only 
gained a foothold, but a considerable slice of trade, 
which asa whole represents an annual consumption of 
over three million ounces, it does not seem reasonable 
or likely that they would relinquish any of it. There- 


fore it would seem hardly probable that so 
long as present conditions prevail—that is to 
say, so long as the foreign manufacturers 
can secure bark at prices that will enable 


them to place quinine on this market at abont 
present figures—any permanent improvement in the 
quinine market will occur. 

There is, however, one contingency that may arise 
to change the current of events. We refer to the 
possibilicy of a combination of the interests of the 
European and domestic manufacturers. Until re-— 
cently there appeared to be no ground for believing — 
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that such a contingency were likely to occur, and 
there may be now eyen less ground for such an ex- 
pectation, but in some qnarters the belief, or at least 
& suspicion exists that the subject is being can- 
vassed by the manulacturers, and recent events, small 
in themselves perhaps, have tended to strengthen it. 

Whatever may be the future course of the quinine 
market, the fact remained that a firmer tone bas 
been infused into it during the past few days, and 
there is no doubt, in the absence of any more 
tangible reasons appearing on the surface, that it is 
attributable to some extent atleast to the discussion 
created by the bear circular of the Philadelphia 
parties referred to above, and possibly to the indica- 
tions, slight as they are, that the manufacturers are 
considering the matter of an international agreement 
to regulate prices.—Oi/, Paint and Drug Leport. 

2 ee ee 

Novres on Propuce.—New markets for Indian and 
Ceylon tea are wanted, and they will be found; but 
who is to be first in the field? The United States 
and Canada should be won over. They drink Japan 
tea in America because they are used to it, and for 
the reason that intesested persons natually do their 
utmost to retain the trade in Japan teu. The Ceylon 
planters are going to make a raid on the American 
markets and the Indian planters must do the same. 
It is absurd that this market should be practically 
closed to the best teas grown, simply because the 
consumers have had their palates spoiled. The Ameri- 
cans and Oanadians may not be tea drinkers, but if 
they could be persuaded to acquire a taste for Indian 
and Oeylon teas they would take kindly to tea. The 
scheme in India for promoting the sale of Indian tea 
amongst natives has not hung fire. It is announced 
from Oalcutta that shares in the Association to the 
amount of 100,000 rupees have already been subscribed 
for, and that the Provisional Committee have re- 
solved to register a company forthwith.—Z/. § C. Wail, 
16th Dec, 

EssenriAt Oil or Suappock.—Certain West Indian 
planters who visited this country at the time of the 
Oolonial and Indian Exhibition have since been turn- 
ing their attention to the cultivation of suudry minor 
commercial articles which, though still promising a fair 
profit, had hitherto been neglected, partly because the 
time of the cultivators was fully occupied in looking 
after ‘staples,’ and also because the requirements 
and capacities ef the European markets for minor pro- 
ducts were but very imperfectly known. Among the 
articles thus recently introduced is essential oil of 
shaddock (Citrus decumana), of which we recently saw 
an excellent sample in the bands of a London firm 
of essential oil merchants, This oil is obtained by the 
sponge or Weuelle process from the rind of the shad- 
dock, known in this country as ‘t pompelmousse,” or 
“forbidden fruit.’’ The sample which we inspected is 
of pale yellow colour, excelleut aroma, and pungent, 
bitter taste, very like orange oil of the finest quality. 
No attempt has yet been made to extract this ojl m 
quantities large enough to make it a regular article 
of commerce ; but under favourable circumstances the 
West Indian planter who seut over this trial-consign- 
ment would be in a position, we believe, to send over 
more important consignments. At present a few 
pounds only are obtainable at a price approaching that 
of oil of bitter orange, as a substitute tor which the 
shaddock-oil is especially recommended. The fruit was 
brought over to the West Ludies more than a hundred 
years ago from its original habitat, China, by an Kuglish 
captain, named Shaddeck, who has thus immortalised 
himself iv one of the largest fruits extant, a single one 
of whieh occasionally weighs as much as twenty pounds. 
The shaddock has 4 smvoth pale yellow, skin, and a 
white or reddish sub-acid pulp. The Chinese’ cum- 
quats,” freqnently sold in Mincing Lane, belong to 
the same tribe, We should think that the oil might 
fin! employment (though the market could easily be 
glutted) in the muntifacture of perfumery, liqueurs, 
aud confectionery. —Chemist and Druggist. 

Does Crncnona-Growina Pay?.—A well known 
Berlin wholesale druggist, Mr. J. D. Riedel, in a recent 
nomber of the Pharmaceutisehe Zeituny, offers bis view 
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of the question at what lowest sale-price of bark cin- 
chona-growing can be made to pay. Mr. Riedel asserts 
that from 1880 to 1882 cinchona exporters in Columbia 
did not find it profitable to ship any bark for which 
less than 5d. per lb. was paid at the London auctions. 
It should be noted, however, that at the time the 
London charges and allowances on cinchona were very 
much heavier than they are at present, deductions for 
difference in weight alone amounting to about 10 per 
cent. During the same period the cost of production 
of a cargo (equal to 250 lb.) dry cuprea bark in the 
forests of Santander, where that variety had just then 
been discovered in immense quantities, was 2}/., per lb., 
taking into account the loss on the Spanish exchange 
and the fact that nearly 6 lb. of green bark, were required 
to yield 1 lb. of the dry article. Oarriage of the bark 
through the woods and by the Magdalena River to 
Savanilla, the port of shipment, amounted, in 1880, 
to about 2d. per lb., but afterwards, when the rate 
were increased, toas much as 6d, per |b. As soonas 
the London price for this variety averaged below 6d 
per lb., the export of cuprea bark must, therefore, have 
ceased to be profitable. With the decline in the value 
of cinchona the exportation of bark from South America 
to New York and Paris receded to a minimum, and 
the shipments to London were mostly limited to old 
stock on hand. The increase of East Indian bark 
supplies, collaterally with the diminution in the South 
American shipments, is, in Mr. Riedel’s opinion, evi- 
dence that cinchona can be produced much more eco- 
nomically in the British and Dutch colonies than in 
its original habitat. Labour being cheaper in Ceylon 
than in South America, the cost of collecting bark 
in the former country may be estimated at 1d. per lb. 
of dry bark, or per 100 lb., 8s. 4d.; carriage to railway 
station, per 100 |b., 6d., railway freight and cartage to 
the mills in Colombo, 1s.; repacking, pressing, export 
duty, and other charges at Colombo, and freight to 
London, 3s. 6d; cartage, sampling, storage, and sale 
expenses in London, 1s. 9d. ;iasurance (on 4Us. per cwt, ), 
broker’s commission, interest on money advanced, &c., 
5 to 54 per cent. of 40s,, 2s. 5d.; total costs and charges 
Er 100 1b., 17s. 5d., or 2 1-10ihd. perlb. It follows 
that if the average price at the London auctions is 
less than 2 1-10th d. per Jb., the planter loses money 
absolutely, and it will pay him better to leave his 
trees alone or to burn them down, as the cheapest 
way of destroying thezn, than to harvest the bark. 
The cost of turning ci:chona bark into sulphate of 
quinine, Mr, Riedel estimates (for London) at 1}d. to 
1 9-10tb d. per lb. of bark, and the average proportion 
of quinine in the bark at 1} to 14 percent. Calculat- 
ing on this basis, he arrives at the conclusion that if 
the planter is to receive back the mere cost of collect+ 
ing and shipping bark, not allowing for any profit, 
the producing price per oz. of quinine is 1s, 34¢,— 
Chemist and Druggist. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CEYLON EXPORTS, 
(From Ist Oct. 1887 to Sth Jan. 1888.) sey 
i ‘g(@chata; = |. |. 
'Branch 
Coffee & Trunk 


Carda- 
Tea. |C’cva| moms, 


COUNTRIES. 


| ewt. Ib. }> Ib. jewt.! Ib. 

To United Kingdom 9889 2304768) 3480739) 1387 35038 
», Marseilles poe BOO} tA 723, 107 : 
» Genoa “oe 26 at . 800) ... ove 
» Venice at 916 = 95418 a ie bee 
» Trieste | 1653 dee | 10} a6 
» Hamburg «ae es 31398 nae 
» Antwerp 146 700 20 Af 
», Bremen eee 2 ea 87 
», Havre nt 2 die . 
» Rotterdam ais 460) awe? 1} . 
» Africa 2000) . 
», Mauritius ees ate (HO ... seu 
» India & Eastward ADTS) |. vw 4350, 290 67501 
» Australia 25581 + M517)... 187 
» America ast 28 25074 0375' 130° =o. 
Total Exports trom Oct.1, —— mene _- 

1887 to Jan, 5, ISSA 21103 24015 3dt3122) 114 102796 
Do 1s86 do 1887 10777, 3685062 1625205 1768 in) 
Do 1885 do 886 45416 A8Q0080 LOOL2K) «S82 TUR 
Do 1584 do 1885 42586) 2197016 21% 32818 
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FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 


BEES’ WAX, White ... 


Yellow 


CINCHONA BARK—Crown 


Red 


CARDAMOMS Malabar 
and Ceylon 
Aleppee 


Tellicherry|Good to fine 


Mangalore 


-|Do. drossy 
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ER 
MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS, 


(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 8th December 1887.) 


QUALITY. 


(ae softsih to good 
hard bright ; 
&dark ditto, 


Renewed ... 
Medium to fine Quill 


on 


ae 


Spoke shavings ... vee 
Branch... on * 
Renewed ... . 


Medium togood Quill 
Spoke shayings ... 
Branch 


ee eee eee 


Twig 707 tee 600 
Clipped, bold, bright, fine 
Middling, stalky & lean 
Fair to fine plump clipped 
Brownish eon 
Good & fine, washed, bet. 


Long Ceylon|Middling to good... al 


CINNAMON Ists |Ord. to fine pale quill ... 
2nds a ” ” ” eee 
ards ” a”? ” ” ase 
4ths|Woody andhard.., .. 

Chips ...(Fair to fine plant...  .. 

COCOA, Ceylon... +-|Bold to good bold ae 

-»-| Medium ete “Ar 


QUOTATIONS 


£6 a £6 10s 
£4 10s a £6 


ls a 2s 62 


1s 4d a 2s 
6d a 1s 2d 


|2d a 6d 
.|8d a 2s 
.|6d a 2s 
(8d a Ta 


2d a 4d 

1d 

23 6d a 33 
1s a 28 

1s 8d a 234d 
1s 6d a 2s 
6d a 1s 3d 
1s 4d a 33 
8d a 1s 4d 
8d a 185d 
74d a 1s 2d 
Id als 


64d a 10d 
.|2ad a 8d 
-|803 a 853 


723 a 783 


Triage to ordinar 


53s a 66s 


COFFEE Ceylon Plantation} Bold to fine bold colory.../903 a 943 


Middling to fine mid. ... 
Low mid. and Low grown 


87s a 90s 
848 a 878 


2 Smalls ... ° +. — «..{825 a 883 6d 
| Native Good ordinary ...  .../758 a 808 
Liberian +l§mallto bold ..  «+.|71s a 788 
£ast Indian «-|Bold to fine bold... -»./898 a 923 
Medium to fine ... ++ |86s a 898 
; Small 200 7A ++-/833 & 898 
Native | |Goodtofineordinary ...|753 a 80s 
COIRROPE,Ceylon&Cochin| Mid .coarse tofine straight) £5 a £15 
FIBRE, Brush «Ord. to fine long straight|/£13 a £36 
Stuffing ...|Coarseto fiae ...  +»|£10.a £18 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ...|Ordinary tosuperior ...|£13 a £35 
Cochin ---|Ordinary to fine ... £13 a £35 
Do |. Roping fairtogood _...|£11 a £15 10s 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted .../Middling wormy to fine,../8s a 223 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ...)Fair to fine fresh... ...|98 a Los 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... _,..|85s.a £5 58 
” Small andmedium +s/398 & 583 
Rough {Fair to fine bold... ..|283 a 458 
oss ++ (Small p00 cee «+(20s a 278 
GUM ARABIC, Madras...|Dark to fine pale .../30s a £6 
NUX VOMICA ---|Fair to fine bold fresh .../10s a 15s 
Small ordinary and fair.../63 a 93 
MYRABOLANES Pale _ -.-|Good to fine picked ...|63 6d. a 83 6d 
Common to middling .../5sa 5s 9d 
ets Fair Coast... occ .../58 a 58 6d 
Pickings)Burnt and defective ....43 a 496d 
OIL, CINNAMON --lGood to fine heavy _.../1g. a 38 
CITRONELLE : Bright & good flavour .../4d a 1d 
LEMON GRASS fg, ig a Bd 
ORCHELLA WEED __.-- |Mid. to fine, not woody,../36s a 383 
PEPPER, Malabar bik.sifted Fair to bold heavy 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, »» good 5, 8d a 83d 
Tellicherry, White ... 598) 39 ” ...(none here 
PLUMBAGO Lump :-|Bair to fine bright bold.../12s 6d a 173 
i Middling to good small...|73 a 125 
Chips ++|Slight foul to fine bright|6s a 10s 6d’ 
dust +» |Ordinary to fine bright...|5s a 9s 
RED WOOD +» |Pairand fine bold  —..).£5 
SAPAN WOOD .-|Middling coated to good|£6 a £7 
SANDAL WOOD, logs «.|pPairto good flavor _...£20 a £44 
Do. chifs ...|tpferior to fine ... —_«..|£5 10s a £22 
SENNA, Tinnevelli +» |Good to fine bold green.../7d a 1s 
Fair middling medium... 3d a 6}4 
: Common dark and smal))+d a 3d 
TURMERIC, Madras —_..-' Ringer fair to fine bold)10s a 11s 
Do. +/Mixed middling ([bright|9s a 10s 
rate |Bulbs whole on ../78 Gd a Bs 
FD) 1 vee on 
VAMIELORS: Mniniusie| eo a Neqeeianee 
Bourbon, 1sts\pine crystalised 6 a 9inch|17s a 25s 
2nds Foxy & reddish 548 ,, 163 a 20s 
grds| f Lean & dry to middling) 
under 6 inches +/103 a 163 
4th \Tow, foxy, inferiorand | 
(pickings 4s a 8s 
FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR, ; 
ALOES, Sozcotrine and /Good and fine dry vn /£5.a £7 
2 Hepatic.../Common and good +. 658 a £7 10s 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar ++-|Good to fine bright 3Us a 32s 


‘Ordinary and middling,,, 255 a 208 


FROM BOMBAY 


AND ZANZIBAR. | a baen hy —— 
CLOVES, Zanzibar Good and fine bright 1034 a 1054. 
and Pemba, per 1b } Common dull to fait eta io 
bY Stems...|_,, fresh loka a 2hd, 
COCULUSINDICUS _ ...\Fair 1798 a 98 6d 
GALLS, Bussorah | blue i 
& Turkey f¥ cwt.|ait to fine dark blue ... 553 a 60s 
= a 
tewt.|Good white and green...|453 a 533 
GUM _AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to fine plane ...(153 a B53 
ANIMI, washed, #cwt.|Picked fine pale in sorts,|£1210sa £14 
j part yellow and mixed £10 a £11 103 
Bean & Peasizeditto ...\£5a£11 
pe puer ee ri bold vee a £9 
craped,../|Medium & boldsorts ....£5a £ 
ARABIC, EL Se-Anen »|agete ta, baa Lore, si 808» 1200 
percwt. Ghatti ...|woody to fine pale .:(508 a 953 
Amrad cha Gane ane fine pale _ .., 958 a £6 los 
ish clean ++. 498 & 828 
pe emcees” per |Clean fair to fine can red a 40s 
cw, Slightly. stony and foul ,..|25s a 30s 
KINO, _ perewt.|/Fairtofine bright _.,.|423. a 46s 
MYRRH, picked ,, |Fair to fine pale ...(£6 a £7 108 
Aden sorts|Middling to good ...|708 a 100s 
OLIBANUM, 4rop /Fair to fine white ... [448 a 553 
percwt. 5, |Reddish to middling .,./32s.a 433 
ee Middling to good pale ... aoa a 18s 
ings ..-|Slightly foultofine _.,,|188 a 14s 
INDIARUBBER Mozambilgue,) red hard ""l3 1d a 2s 3d 
per Ib. Ball & sausage } white softish ..,/1s 7da1s 11d 
unripe root .|7d ale 2d 
liver .../LS 4d 1s 9d 
FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
CASTOR OIL, 1sts per 02-|Nearly water white  .../32d @ 4d 
i » -\Fairand oes pale el ears oa 
> lB d j aa a 
INDIARUBBER Assam,Per|Good to fine _,,|18 0d a. 23 34d 
: Common foul and mixed|6da 1s 8d 
Rangoon ...\Fair to good clean wn} 6d a 2s 1d 
Madagascar|goodtofinepinky &white254 284d | 
-|Fair to good black ., {Is 6d a 1s 10d 
SAFFLOWER Good tofinepinky ___,|£4 108. £5 105 
[Middling to fair is ei 2s Sere Bd 
\Inferior and pickings ... is 
TAMARINDS + Mid, to fineblacknot stony 108 a 16s 


FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


———— ————— ——_—_ 


“ALOES, Cape, per cwt- | 


” o 


Natal eas 
ARROWROOT Natal per Ib 


——<————_ 


FROMCHINA, JAPAN & 


Stony and inferior 


Fair dry to fine bright ... 


-\Common & middling soft 
Fair to fine sas 
Middling to fine oes 


eee 


33 a 63 


23s a 263 
7s a 22s 

258 a 30s 
lida 2fd 


THE EASTERN ISLANDS. | 
Si eA Ca | 
CAMPHOR, China, ¥ ewt./Good, pure, & dry white te 
* Japan se oni ae ef r Cae. 803a 853 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. .../Ordinary to fine free ...345 6da 35s 6d 
ressed. | a 
Block [per lb. Good By ee DAs > 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuine! Pine clean Banj & Mucas-l95 44 a 3d 3d 4q 
Sumatra...|Barky to fair (sar/gd a 2s 3d 
: Reboiled...|Common to fine clean ...'Jd a 1s 4d 
White Borneo _ ...|Good to fine clean + 1ldals 3d 
Inferior and barky +/I1d a 8d 
NUTMEGS, large, per Ib.../61’s a 80’s, garbled +23 10d a 4s 
Medium «--183’s a 95's +++193 dd a 2s 9d 
Small --|100’s a 160’s «lls 4d a 2s 3d 
MACE, per lb. --|Pale reddish to pale +123 7d a 2s 8d 
Ordinary to red +123 4d a 23 6d 
J ‘hips «lls 9d a 28 3d 
RHUBARB, Sun dried, per}Good to fine sound We reg 4a e 33 2d 
Ib. } t Darkordinary & middling |gq a 1s 3d 
High dried .../Good to fine + /83d a 10d 
Dark, rough & middling /3a a 7d 
SAGO, Pearl, large, # cwt.| Fair to fine .../10s a 14s 6d 
medium se:| 5p 93 92 +. |93 a 14s 4 
an sell ../Ss 6d a 138s 6 
Flour {per lb.|Good pinky to white 93 a 103 a 
TAPIOCA, Penang Vlake | Fair to fine . (2tda 2id 
Singapore ...| ,, » - [die a 24d 
Flour Pelle ee oe «lds a 18360 
Pearl ...| Bullets, per cwt. + |(278.a 283 
Medium, +». |218 6d a 228 6d 
Seed ”  |195 a 20s 


, 
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LOWCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT: 
COCONUTS, CACAO, &c. 


SEASONABLE WEALHER—S.-W. MONSOON PAVOURABLE TO 
THE YIELD OF COCONUT CROPS—PRACTICE OF PERI- 
ODICA™, DIGGING OR PLOUGHING OF CoCONUY LAND 
DEFENDED—CHEAP LABOUR—PLANT FOOD: THEORIES 
OF DIFFERENT SCIENTISTS CRITIZED. 

Hapitigam Korale, Dec. 1887. 

November began and ended with rainy weather, 
but the two spells were separated by a fortnight 
of dry weather, On the whole it has been season- 
able and satisfactory. 

Tt is during the S.-W. monsoon that coconut 
trees put on more than two-hirds of the crop of 
the year. The flowers developed during the N. E, 
season are either scantily supplied with germs 
or drop a large proportion, as soon as they begin 
to make any important demand on the com- 
mon resources of the tree, and if it has put on 
more crop than it can carry through the dry 
season, if keeps on dropping germs and formed 
nuts till it has no more than it can maintain 
after a fashion, Thus, though the coconut tree is 
weakened by the dropping of immature leaves in 
a protracted drought, it never suffers from oyer- 
bearing. 

Having decided on digging over a field of twelve 
acres if it was to be managed during the current 
rainy season I found some little difficulty in get- 
ting people to do the work at the rate I decided 
to give, namely R7 per acre. That difficulty has 
been overcome, and I have now enough of labour 
fo get over half an acre daily. As the practice 
of periodically digging or ploughing coconut land 
has been assailed and declared opposed to agricul- 
tural rule, I feel called on to defend it as best I 
may. In the first place, I have not before heard 
of the rule in question, and secondly I would not 
have been influenced by it, if it had been familiar 
to me from my childhood, while my own experience 
did not confirm it. I have never said that cutting 
the primary roots of coconuts was directly beneficial 
to the tree, but I want a depth of seven or eight 
inches of the surface soil for the operations of cul- 
tivation, and I sacrifice all the primaries that intrude 
on that space. Moreover, if the young plant be 
regularly dug round, in a widening circle as its 
roots extend, the primaries will be kept at their 
proper level from the first. The secodary roots 
that branch out into innumerable ramifications, 
each bearing an absorbing surface at its extremity, 
are in a different category; the oftener the soil is 
turned, the more perfectly it is pulverized and 
aerated, the quicker will they branch out and multi- 
ply the absorbing points with or without the applica- 
tion of manure, but more with than without. 

As the absorbing surfaces by which the food of 
plants is taken up in solution are individually more 
points, that act only on such soluble matter, as they 
are in direct contact with, that mechanical con- 
dition of the soil, that presents least impediment 
to the extension and ramification of the roots is 
that in which the absorbing points are most multi- 
plied, and the healthy growth of the plant most 
aided. Nor is this the only advantage of frequently 
breaking up the soil, a loose soil absorbs many times 
45 much moisture asa stiff and compact one, and 
renders it up very much slowly either to evapora- 
tion or percolation. As plants take up that part of 
their nutriment obtained from the soil in solution, 
it is only such part of the elements specifically 
necessary to the plant that are immediately soluble, 
of which the roots can avail themselves. But in 
all soils, there are portions of the elements that 
enter into vegetable organization that are and con- 
tinue insoluble till chemically acted on by the at- 
ee but the actions of the air is almost 


entirely excluded from a compact unbroken soil: 
Thus, breaking up the soil not only gives grea'er 
freedom for the extension of roots, but supplies 
additional plant food. 

That water was the sole food of plants was held 
a century and-a-half ago by the first ranks in scienee 
of the day, and that in tlie name of inductive 
reasoning. Yule having observed that the roots of 
plants travelled fast and far im pulverized soil, seized 
on that one truth as a complete solution of a 
complex problem, ond taught that the whole art 
and science of agriculture consisted in the manipula- 
tion of the soil. Only thirty years ago the great 
chemist Liebig thought that plants derived nothing 
from the soil, but the constituent elements of their 
ashes. Itbas been since demonstrated that nitrogen, 
the most universally present element in yegetable 
tissues, is not derived from the air but. from the soil, 
and the agricultural chemists of today value manures 
by the measure of nitrogen they contain. ‘These 
and many other exploded theories had either some 
fragment of truth or show of likelihood to rest on, 
Water is necessary to all vegetation, and some 
plants flourish in water alone. Almost all cultivated 
plants grow better on wrought than on unwrought 
soil, and it required agricultural experience, as well 
as chemical skill to decide whether plants obtained 
their nitrogen from earth or air. We have lately 
heard a theory ascribed to a Welsh gardener, that 
has neither fact nor likelihood to base on, namely, 
“that the roots of plants within a circle round 
the stem’ (diameter undefined) ‘ supply fruit- 
forming material, while all that extend beyond the 
circle supply only leaf and wood-forming material.” 
This theory was advanced in support of the system 
of applying manure to coconut trees in a circular 
trench round the stem, because in that region 
alone are the fruit-feeding roots. Now in my ex- 
perience, I have generally found that if I have a 
good stout stem and a heavy head of leaf, I have 
a heavy bearing-tree; therefore [manure for wood and 
leaf, and leave the fruit crop to shift for itself.* 
The most generally accepted theory on this branch 
of phytology is that all the absorbing surfaces 
alike select from the general mixed solution of all 
the elements in the soil in definite proportions, 
just those that the species requires and no others, 
that the crude sap so obtained is passed a’ong 
the proper vessels till it reaches the leaves, where 
the air converts it into the specific sap or blood 
of the plant, and that it then circulates through 
all the parts for the nourishment in due proportion 
of all the tissues, root, wood, bark, leaf, flower 


and fruit, 
eee 
OYSTER CULTTRE IN FRANCE, 


Some remarkable statistics showing the progress 
of the oyster trade in I'rance have just been pub- 
lished, It appears from them that during the past 
twelvemonth the beds have produced no fewer than 
600 millions of oysters, or ten times more than in 
1876. The progress does not concern quantity 
alone; the quality also shows an equally noteworthy 
improvement, In 1883 France exported 81 millions, 
this year the exporiation will not be less than 50 
millions. The culture of what is known as the 
Portuguese ‘*naissain’ has been eminently suc- 
cessful in France. Formerly France imported great 
quantities of them; for example, in 1883 she 
imported 154.647 kilogrammes, representing 4 
value of nearly 2,000,000 f. Instead of importing, 
she now exports them: thus, for the present 
year the exports of Portuguese oysters amount to 

*This is a ratber off-hand way of treating (he 
matter, but when one was to deal with nonsense 
why be particular? 
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over 500,000 kilogrammes. The extension of the 
oyster trade in France during the last ten years 
is one of the most extraordinary | gastronomic 
features of the times. Not long ago the oyster was 
eaten only by the bourgeoisie; nowadays the 
working classes indulge in the succulent bivalve 
daily, and every wineshop, even in the poorest 
quarters, has its oyster-stand outside.—P. MU. Budget. 
— 

Minuwaneopa, 6th Jan.—The rain has ceased since 
the advent of New Year. Most part of the maha paddy 
crops are ripening just now and a few late sowings 
are flowering. The common and most formidable 
enemy of the paddy plant is the fly, it has the 
characteristics of a bug, and is destructive to the 
paddy in the flowering stage, asit sucks the sap from 
the young ovaries. Many’remedies are employed in 
preventing their attacks. The common method em- 
ployed among the goyas is the drawing of a string 
steeped in resin oil through the field. The peculiar 
smell of the resin oil is very disagreeable to it. 
Several other remedies are applied and _ generally 
those are connected with superstitions also. They 
believe this fly to be the incarnation of a devil and 
employ charms &c. I have seen these performed 
both upccuntry and Jowcountry, and when they are 
questioned as to the effects they show that it is effective. 
The reason is, they do these charms when the flies 
have nearly finished their work, and of course they 
leave the field after that. Rainy and calm weather 


is_very favourable for the settlement of flies, but in 


dry weather they cannot frequent open fields. Any 
insecticide in general use has the effect of driving 
away this fly; but in selecting one it must. be easily 
procurable and of little cost, and at_the same time 
it must have a power of improving the fertility of 
the soil also.—Cov. 

Grrepn Bue is referred to in the Planters’ 
Association proceedings, but not much if 
anything seems to haye been done in meet- 
ing the yequest to secure the interest of 
English -scientists and observers. Mr. Isham, 
we believe, had no response while at home, 


although he was prepared to get Miss Ormerod 


to examine and give her opinion on our 
latest coffee enemy. Still stranger to say, no 
copy of Mr. EH. H. Green’s paper and accompany- 
ing coloured drawings has been sent either to 
Kew or to the British Museum authorities! Mr. 
D. Morris knew nothing of it the day we saw 
him, and the following is the answer to an in- 
quiry we made respecting ‘“‘green bug’’ speci- 
mens which we heard Mr. Gow had sent to the 
British Museum National History authorities :—- 
British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, 
London, S. W., October 22nd, 1887. 
J. Ferguson, Esq. { 
Dear Sir,—Dr. Giinther wishes me to say that 
your letter arrived just as he is leaving town for a 
short time. Some specimens of coccus were recently 
brought to me which I presume are the green bug, 
but I was unable to name the species. They differed 
s‘ mewhat from any we have in the Museum. I shall 
€1.d: avour to see Mr. Green’s monograph, for although 
the scale insects are not in my department specially; 
I take an interest inthem. The subject, however, is 
(ne for a specialist and must be worked moreover by 


persons on the spot.— Believe me, yours truly, 
Cus. O. WATERHOUSE. 


Surely the Government which published Mr, Green’s 
monograph might have sent copies through the 
Colonial Office to the Kew and British Museum 
authorities as well as to Miss Ormerod and other 
specialists. But the Colonial Secretary may say 
ibat it was for the Planters’ Association to suggest 
this stransmission. 

CincnonA Bark Hanvistina IN Crynon :-— 
Fourorn Prosprers:—We. call, special attention to 
the letter of the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Sockaboemie Planters’ Association, Java, published 


on page 513, with the advice it tenders to 
the Cinchona Planters of Ceylon. There can be 
no doubt of the force of the arguraent in refer- 
ence to the shipment of inferior twig bark which 
selling under 4d per lb, sometimes scarcely covers 
expenditure if all charges are counted. But there is 
one tact Mr. Mundt overlooks—(apart from the cry 
of so many ef our planters of late years— 
My poverty and not my will consents, 

and that is the desire of so many men to shave 
off original bark, in order to get ‘‘renewed” as 
soon as possible. Such harvesting once taken off, 
can be sold for very little to cover transport charges. 
Again, in the past many planters have stripped their 
twigs and branches in order to give employment to 
women and children while their tea bushes were 
growing, and the rate per lb. at which this work 
can be done is very moderate indeed. However, we 
certainly do believe that there will be a great falling-off 
in the shipment of such inferior bark as Mr. Mundt 
and his colleague aim at, in the future from Ceylon. 
Tea-planting is. more and more _ encroaching 
on the available labour supply of the country, and 
there will be soon no hands to spare to strip inferior 
branch and twig cinchona bark. Messrs. Mundt 
and Eckhout would have pleased us. more, if in 
addition to their counsel, they had in their letter, 
told us a little more about Jaya cinchona. What 
has become of the 35,000 acres over which shaying 
was to proceed 18 months ago according to Mr. 
Mundt’s expectation when here in April 1886? 
Are our Jaya friends still waiting till their trees 
are all.seven years old-? , 

“ MazawaTtrE Cryton Tra.’—What is to be 
done to puta stop to the sort of thing brought 
to our notice by 1 mercantile correspondent :— 
‘““When I was upcountry a few days ago, I was 
given the accompanying cuttings from home papers 
about the ‘ Mazawattee Ceylon Tea,’ and I send 
them on to you, in case you may wish to show 
them up a bit. The tea is doubtless mostly rubbishy 
China stuff, and the sale of it as Ceylon tea is 
calculated to do Ceylon harm. There is fraud on 
the face of the advertisement, for, evidently the 
object is to make people believe that there is a 
Company of the name in Ceylon.” The adyertise- 
ment is in the Plymouth Western Morning News is 
as. follows :— 

MAZAWATTIEE CEYLON TEA, 

This new luxury isa high-class tea, richer and more mellow 
than Indian or China tea. It is also far less astringent, 
and, consequently, peculiarly suitable for those of weak 
digestion. Thousands now drink no other tea, an overwhelm~ 
ing testimony to its dietetic value. 


See Medical and Analytical Report. 


I certify that I have analysed samples of Ceylon tea sub- 
mitted to me by the Mazawattee Ceylon Tea Company. 

A detailed analysis is appended. 

I find that the theine vpon which the refreshing pro- 
perties of tea depend is quite equal to that in the finest 
teas imported, whilst the tannin, which, from its as- 
tringency, makes ordinary teas disagree with many constitu- 
tions, isin very much smaller quantities in the Mazawattee 
Ceylon tea. - : 

Many dyspeptics who are obliged to avoid crdinary tea 
find they can dri::k this with great relish, and feel no neryous~ 
ness or distress after its use. 

W. L. EMMERSON, M, D, 
Member of Society of Public Analysts ; 
Analyst for Counties of Leicester, Northa- 
mpton, Rutland, &c. 

To be obtained from leading grocers,in lead packets cnly 
prices, 3s, 2s 6d, 2s 2:1, and 2s per lb, 

Applications for the Agency for these teas will be en- 
tertained from any place in which there is at present no 
Agent. is 

MAZAWATTEE CEYLON TEA COMPANY, EASTCHEAP 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


Gan the ‘Ceylon Tea Fund Committee” not take 
some action, in the way of warning the English 
public through advertisements, about such mixture s 
as ‘‘ Mazawattee Ceylon”? ; Mi 
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PRODUCTS OF THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS, 
Gums, Lesins, dc. 

_In these Settlements there appears to be a possi- 
bility of some considerable development of trade in 
gutta-percha and india-rabber, although ab present the 
production is not very great; and in reference to the 
existing output the following extract from a letter 
by Mr. N. P. Trevenen, the Assistant Executive Com- 
missioner, and dated October 6th, 1886, will be read 
with interest :— : 

“Referring to the wish expressed by you for in- 
formation as to the places whence the india-rubber 
and gutta-percha exported from the Straits Nettle- 
ments are derived, I have the honour to send you 
the following :— 

rom British North Borneo :— 


REPORTS ON 


Gutta Percha 549 piculs, value... $22,924 

India Rubber 12 > ” 542 
Trom the Hast Malay Peninsula :— 

Gutta Percha 1,527 piculs, value... $69,480 

India Rubber 61 % Fi 4,101 
From Java:— 

Gutta Percha 584 piculs, value... ... $27,250 

India Rubber 38 3 54 $ 2,240 
Vrom Labuan:— 

Gutta Percha 245 piculs, value... .... $12,280 
From Sarawak :— 

Gutta Percha 2,115 piculs, value., ... $125,719 

India Rubber 358 4 1 wo H 14,826 
From Sumatra :— 

Gutta Percha 24,966 piculs, value... ... $705,843 

India Percha 358 cp Ps so & 14,826 
From other islands under Dutch rule ;— 

Gutta percha 22,081 piculs, value... ... $823,873 

India Rubber 110 ” ” - ® 5,386 

The above is taken from the trade returns for 1884, 


and show the quantities and values from the different 
places named during that year. 

“One picul if 1331b. avoirdupois weight, and one 
dollar, at the present rate of oxchange, is worth 3s. 2d. 

“Sticklae is obtained almost entirely from Irench 
Oochia China and Siam, the values from these count- 
ries during 1884 being 8,693 dols. and 42,810 dols, 
respectively. 

“Tt is of course impossible to give any decided 
opinion as to whether this rate of production can be 
largely increased, but considering the extent of the 
two countries in question there seems no reason why 
if should not. It was on this point that you were 
more particular in your inquiries.” 

‘The white gutta-percha exhibited was of excellent 
quality and remarkably clean. Some of it was made 
up into fantastic shapes, clubs, &c. 

From Palembang there was a rather fiue sample of 
hardish india-rabber of a kind which appears to be 
very suitable for the manufacture of ebonite. This 
material, although it is, like ordinary rubber, perm- 
anently softened and destroyed by sufficient heat to 
melt it, has when heated a small rather like gutta- 
percha than like india-rubber. It is exhibited under 
the name ‘ Gntta Grek,” but no particulars as to the 
output are to hand. 

A vegetable juice sent over in sealed tins and marked 
“ Gutta Horfoot,” yields a caoutchouc-like material of 
fair quality, but it appears that the trade in this is 
by no means developed. It need scarcely be obseryed 
that to send the juice to Europe would involve an 
ecormous waste of freight. 

Three samples of a sort of cauotchoue similar to the 
“Gutta Grek’ were shown, but no particulars were 
obtainable. One of these—marked ‘ Gutta Lumbut, 
Jave, from native states,” is bard and sound, while 
another sample marked ‘* Gutta Jettong, from native 
states,” is soft, sticky, and much oxidised. Another 
sample, simply marked “ 33, is hard (that is, hard 
for rubber) and quite sound, although not very clean. 
The first and third—like the sample referred to as 
* Gutta Grek "—when cleaned and mixed with a trifle 
underan equal weight of sulphur, give, on curing, a 
very sound and satisfactory vulcanite, 

The _Dammar from Lirut, Pérak, although rather 
dark—indeed decidedly dark—in colour and mixed with 
foreign matters, is of good quality and exceptionally 
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hard. This material is said to be form a Dipterocar- 
pous free and seems to be known inidiffereatly as 
Danar degon, Damar renkong, and eat’s-eye Dammar, 
There is no statement as to price and quantity 
available, 

Sticklae was exbibited by the Government of Pérak, 
and if the samples shown fairly represent the average 
material available, it would seem that the source of 
lac is well worth attention; the twigs are thickly 
coated, and the resin is of good quality. 

Vegetable tallow (Meinyah ‘Tunakawang).—This name 
is applied gencrally to a number of fats which, as 
before remarked, spasmodically pervade the Haglish 
markets, The tribe of fat-yielding trees is very large 
and widely dispersed, and no doubt, could one certain 
species be fixed, and its product well identified aud 
put to thorough prac’ical tests, it would tend greatly 
to clear up the existing haziness as to these tallows. 

Lant Oarperter,* who has treated this subject pretty 
exhaustively, as one having considerable practical ex- 
perience in the matter of soap-materials states that 
the two distinct vegetable tallows coming from Asia 
are :—(1) Chinese tallow, from the Sti/ingia schifera, 
a white, brittle fat, chiefly produced in the Chusan 
Archipelago ; and (2) Vegetable tallow, from a species 
of Hopea, also Velraathea laurifolia (growing in the 
Malay Archipelago). The latter appears to be identical 
with the samples exhibited in bamboo cases as collected 
by the natives. It is greenish-gray when crude, but 
after boiling with dilute acid a few times, becomes 
nearly white. No experiments were undertaken with 
the actual exhibit, the samples being too small—but 
previous experience of the writer and others show that 
this fat isa glycerine of a high solidifying point (85° 
to 90° Fahr.), yielding hard and white fatty acids, 
and agood soap. In a dearth of palm-oil, or even as 
a white substitute, vegetable tallow should have a 
ready sale. The supply is said to be all-sufficing, but the 
natives are too lazy to collect and treat the nuts or 
berries. 

Regret may be here expressed that the Hongkong 
Court did not exhibit either Chinese wax or tallow. 
Considerable hopes had been entertained that this 
would prove ap opportunity of negotiating a commer- 
cial quantity of this beautiful material, the annual 
production of which is valued at £600,000. Hardly 
a hundredweight finds its way to England now: 
perhaps because, in the golden days of spermaceti, 
Pela was coldly received. Its highly crystalline 
structure and intense hardness (180° Fahr. m. p.) 
present some obstacles, but of a noble kind, and doubt- 
less surmountable. Spermaceti appears to have had 
its day: every year new Witnesses an increasing scar- 
city, aud elevation of price (now 2s, per Ib). Au 
efficient substitute would be highly welcome, The 
Ohinese formerly used all their supply themselves for 
“lobchoks” &c., but as many tons of cheap scarlet 
paraffin candles are imported for the same purpose, 
it may be supposed that a corresponding amount of 
Chung-pela is to be had, 

The Straits Settlements, although including the 
Cocos Islands, exhibited only a few desultory speci- 
mens of copra and coconut oil on which an opinion 
can hardly be given. The oil does not appear in the 
English market under a distinctive name. 

In the Straits Settlements some very curious soap 
was displayed. The finer quality was white, and 
covered with fine crystalline efflorescence. The coarser 
was dusky red, very gritty, and also coated with 
alkali. These soaps were evidently composed of coco- 
nut oil, saponified directly with the carbonated alkali 
derived from wood ashes. As a specimen of original 
soap, possibly typical of the “sope” of the Old 
Testament, this exhibit was very interesting. 

Mining Industry. 

The Government of Pérak, a Malay State under 
British Protection, sent a collection of specimens and 
tools to explain how tin oreis dug and washed. At 
present none but alluvial ore is worked: the deposit 
of stanniferous sand varies in thickness from 18 inches 
to 10 feet, and is covered by 6 to 30 feet of overburden. 


te “Soap and Candles,” EB. and F. Spon, London 
1885, 
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This is stripped off by Ohinamen using a hoe, with the 
blade set at an acute angle to the handle and the 
stuff is carried out-of the pits in bamboo baskets by 
means of a yoke. The tin ground is dug out and 
brought up in the same way, and then subjected to a 
first washing in long wooden troughs; the rich concent- 
rate is finally cleaned in a round wooden dish about 
two feet in diameter and 2 inches deep in the middle—a 
batae, in fact, to use the Spanish name. The clean 
tin ore is sold to the smelters. 

The wash-dirt contains on an average 1 to 2 per cent 
of tin ore. 

The water in the pits is raised by endless chain 
pumps worked by over-shot water-wheels though some 
of the larger mines employ centrifugal pumps driven 
by steam-power. 

With the aid of the specimens of tools exhibited, and 
with a little knowledge of the working of alluvial de- 
posits, one could readily form a very fair mental pic- 
ture of the Pérak tin diggings. 

The total quantity raised in Pérak in 1884 was 10°190 
tons, valued at 3,640,924 dols. independently of what 
was obtained in other parts of the Straits Settle- 
ments. A. little fine gold is washed out of the 
tin sand. 

The pamphlet entitled “ Notes on the Straits Settle- 
ments and Malay States” (Price 3d.) has many pages 
devoted specially to Pérak and its mines. 

' Minerals and Gems. 

The Hon. D. F. A. Harvey, Malacca, exhibited 
specimens of stream tin and tin sands and 
specimens’ of ironstone &c. from Johor and Geminchi 
gold-pit.-: Tae Government of Pérak showed wash and 
tin sand from various regions, gold bearing tin 
sand from Baitang Padang, and specimens of gold 
dust washed from tin sand from the same locality. 

Traits. 

In the notes on Pécak it is stated that tropical fruits 
are supposed by the great majority of Huglish peuple 
to be far finer, richer, and better in every way than 
those grown in colder climates; but according to the 
writer of the notes, such is not really the case. ‘Malay- 
an fruits are admitted to exceed Huglish fruits in 
size and often in strength of flavour and odour, but it 
is claimed that the English strawberry, pear cr peach 
(or = green-house piné) is quite unequalled by anything 
grown, in tropical countries. This after all is purely 
a matter of opinion; and the fact cited that Huropeans 
in the tropics ignore local fruits and fall back on tinned 
and bottled Anelish fruits, is merely another way of 
saying that Huropeans have certain set habits and tastes, 
and a love of “home” things, which they will not 
or cannot give up. It must be remembered, however, 
that tropical fruits have not, asa rule, received that 
careful and scientific culture which has been expended on 
European. fruits: in fact that they are practically wild 
fruits, more or less indigenous to the country, and suited 
to be used only uader the special circumstances in 
which they are found. A pine-apple grown in a 
tropical country and costing only a few pence may 
not be equal in size and flavour to a pineapple 
grown in an English hot-house and costing twice as 
many shillings. But what Dnglish fruit is so‘ re- 
freshing and so suitable for the composition of a 
really well-cooked dish in the tropics as the lime ? 

Opinions may differ as regards the special merits 
of the mangosteen, “fig”-banana, mango, cherimoya, 
freshly-gathered date, litchi, a really good crange, or 
a dozen other tropical fruits that may be named ; 
but if we take each one on its merits, and use it 
according to the circumstances and habits of the 
country in which it;is found, there are few, if any, 
English fruits that are so well adapted to refresh 
and revive flagging physical energies’ those we meet 
in the tropics. 

Having said this much by way of defence of tropi- 
ca) fruits, I turn to the varied and interesting 
collections shown in the Court of the Straits Settlements. 

The chief price is taken by the pineapples of 
Singapore, which, preserved whole in syrup, have 
entered into commerce, and are now regularly 
supplied by London stores. The pineapple is canned 
and shipped in a similar manner from the Bahamas, 


Fiji, and Natal; but owing probably to the greater 
enterprise shown by Singapore firms such as Bastiaui, 
Tye Seng Bee, aud Nethersole & Co., each of whom 
have London agents, the Singapore pineapple has es- 
tablished itself as one of the best in the market. 
There were stalls with a tasting-bar maintained at 
the Exhibition, which no doubt greatly contributed 
to make the Singapore fruit widely known. The Singa- 
pore Preserving Company, the Chasseriau Land and 
Planting Company, C. Favre & Co., J. Graham and 
others, exhibited an excellent series of tropical fruits, 
which attracted considerable attention. Many of these 
fruits, unfortunately, had only the native names 
both on samples and in the Catalogue, and hence 
were difficult to recognise. But the mangosteen, 
durian, mango, papaw, guava, pumelow, rambutan, 
banana, lemon, and bread-fruit were easily recognised. 
Tea, (Johor.) 

The nine samples exhibited comprise specimens 
of Souchong, Pekoe Souchong, Pekoe and Orange 
Pekoe. The teas possess fair flavour, but are capable 
of improvement both in the infusion and in make of 
the leaf. This will doubtless follow as the process 
of manufacture becomes better understood. 

. About 300 acres are at present under tea cultivation, 
these appear to have been planted with Assam 
Hybrid seed not many years since. A few parcels 
of tea have recently been shipped to London and sold 
in the market. 

The climate on Johor is hot and damp, with an 
annual rainfall of about 90 inches. The soil, except 
in parts, is not rich. Labour is now chiefly imported 
from India. 

Coffee. 


Ooffee does not appear to be grown in the British 
Settlements of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, ex- 
cept in gardens and on a very small scale; but in 
the three Native States of Pérak, Sungei Ujong and 
Selangor, taken under our protection in 1874, its 
cultivation has been introduced, and some interesting 
exhibits from Pérak testify to the adaptability of the 
soil and climate for its production. 

In Pérak, where mountain-ranges, reaching to 7,000 
feet, occupy a large portion of a well-watered country, 
a considerable acreage, above 1,000 feet elevation, is 
reported to be suitable for coffee cultivation, whilst 
the Liberian sort thrives on the lower slopes and 
the plains. In Selangor, planting has only been in- 
troduced during the last few years, whilst in Sungei 
Ujong, estates have been established on the slopes 
of the Berumbun range which rises to a height of 
3,000. to 4,000 feet, and the cultivation of Liberian 
has been introduced on the lowlands. Of the four- 
teen exhibits from Pérak five are from the experi- 
mental hill gardens opened by Government; the 
sample marked hillgarden is strong and full flavoured, 
and worth 90s.; those marked JV aterloo and /lermitage 
have probably suffered somewhat in drying, being 
coarse and musty in the cup, and worth 70s. and 
76s. Such kinds, if properly prepared on the spot, 
or in London, should the necessary appliances not 
exist at the plantations, and if perfectly sweet and 
clean, should supply an extremely good quality, 
suitable for home consumption as wellas export, the 


coffee being for size, colour, and general appearance, 


on a par with good Ceylon plantation. The climate, 
coil, and rainfall are all that can be wished on the 
Pérak hills, but the great drawback hitherto has 


‘been the cost of labour, which, however, has now 


been arranged satisfactorily, and the difficulty of 
transport. One sample of large pale berries, very 
smooth, but out of condition and mildewed, would 
be worth 60s. if sound; two of Liberian viz., Lindum 
Estate, in Sungei Ujong, and Waterloo, were very 
large, and.worth 53s. to 55s.; and three of ordin- 
ary Liberian quality 48s, to 52s: per ewt, ; the remainder 
consisted of parchment and cherry. 

The growth of Liberian is not to be encouraged 
for the reasons stated under the head of Ceylon. 

Samples of Bali, Bonthyne, and Philippine coffee, 
exhibited in the division of the Straits Settlements, 
were probably not British-grown, but the produce of 
some of the Dutch islands in the neighbourhood 
in the Straits, 
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Tobacco and Cigars. 
Guthrie & o., Singapore.—Tobacco. 
Luneberg, Penang.—Cigars and Cigarettes. 
Westerhout, J. B., Malacea.—Tobacco, 

The short thick Cigars made in these Settle- 
ments scarcely deserve more than a passing consider- 
ation. Their Chinese character and peculiar flavour 
preclude them entirely from any possible Muropean 
trade. The tobacco of which they are made is how- 
ever admirable, but it is feared that it is imported, 
and not grown in the Straits. 

Silk. 

I can find no trace of the existence of any seri- 
cultural industry in this Oolonv. 

There was exhibited in ‘1 Straits Settlements 
Qeurt a collection of silk sarongs of interest, from 
Sumatra, made of silk from Siam. One was of a 
plaid pattern with representations of flowers printed 
upon it with gold, the borders having serrations like 
many of the fabricsof Java. There were also some 
with gold thread woven along with the silk. 

Some of the silks were dyed in purple, blue and 
magenta, with aniline dyes. 

There was also exhibited a case 
sarongs and handkerchiefs. 

Iam without any information respecting silk- 
producing Lepidoptera in this Colony. 

Timber. 

The Timber Exhibits in this Court were trunks of 
trees, sections, &c. The Torest Department exhibits 
specimens of wood, fifty-six in number; Dr. T. I. 
Rowell, specimens of Straits timber, 114 in number ; 
Chi Bun Hong, specimens of timber, fifty-two in 
number; the Government of the State of Sungei 
Ujong, ornamental and other woods, twenty in num- 
ber; and the Government of Perak, woods, forty-five 
in number—there being, as per Oatalogue, a total of 
287. Further, there are for Selangor, a collection of 
timber from the jungles, and some specimens of tim- 
ber with scientific notes sown by Mr. H. Newton. 
hese exhibits consist for the most part of small 
pieces, half-sections varying from 12 to 15 inches in 
Jength stems of small trees and shrubs, some short 
cross sections the full growth of moderate-sized trees, 
upon which, unfortunately, the labels were in many 
cases damaged, and the names not legible. There 
were also some prepared specimens about 1 inch by 
4 inches by 6 inches, and Mr. H. Newton’s speci- 
mens 14 inch by 8 feet of woods in ordinary use 
in the Straits Settlements, which he had tested ex- 
perimentally for transverse strength. 

These several lots were set out in six parcels, but 
after looking into them, over and over again, Oata- 
logue in hand, it was found impossible to identify 
more than a few of the woods. Upon one occasion 
the Assistant Executive Commissioner joined in the 
effort, anxious to help, but after working for some 
time without making satisfactory progress, he came 
to the conclusion that errors must have occurred in 
packing the exhibits for shipment. 

The following are the woods made out from the 
parcel shown by the Forest Department :— 

Dyera costulata, Hook. f., native name Jelutong; 
Eugenia ceylanica, Roxb., Kelat; Fagraa, Nipis Kulit; 
Litsea, Kandis; Litsea, Sapah Petei; Shorea, Durian 
Daun; Terminalia, Keralei; Tetranthera, Medang Telor 
and Nyatoh. Several of these appeared good in 
qwality, aud doubtless would be useful for many purposes. 

The “Notes on the Straits Settlements’? make no 
mention of timber as an article of produce; it seems 
therefore likely that the Colony is dependent, for 
many of the woods in use there, upon supplies from 
Borneo and Australia. 

The following are a few of the principal woods re- 
ferred to in Mr. H, Newton's notes :— 

Afeelia palombanica, Baker, native name Miraboo. 
A large tree, plentifal, yielding timberof a close fine 
grain, bard, tongh, rigid-taking, a good polish, and suit- 
able for furniture, 

Apodytes, Darroo. A moderate-sized tree, yielding 
timber of a straw oolour, having a ape aromatic 


smoll; it is easy to work, and suitable for carpentry 
purposes, 


of Singapore 


ing timber of a dark colour, 
and suitable for furniture and building purposes. 


a moderate size tree, 
colour, close grained, moderately hard, it takes a 
geod polish, resembles Mahogany, 
for furniture and civil architecture. 


Artocarpus, Kladang. Also a tree of moderate dimen- 
sions, yields a light yellowish-brown coloured timber 


close-grained, and moderately hard, flexible, takes a 


fine polish, suitable for furniture and ship-building. 
Calophyllum inophy!lum, Linn. Bintangore or Poon, 


is of mojerate size, and yields timber of a reddish 
colour, coarse-grained, and moderately hard small maste 
and spars are made of this wood for prahus and juvks. It 
is suitab'e for carpentry. 


Canarium, Damar Laut, is a large tree, plentiful, 


yielding timber of a brown colour, close-grained, and 


very strong; large scantlings for constructive pur- 


poses can be obtained from it. 


Didliumindum, Linn., Krangie. A large tree, yield. 


finely veined, hard, 
Hopea, Seriab. A medium-sized tree, yielding tim- 


ber of a reddish colour, close fin grain, moderately 
hard, suitable for carpentry and general purposes. 


Sloetia Siderorylon, Teysm. & Binn, Tampinnis, is 
yielding wood of a brown 


and itis suitable 


Vatica Rassak, Blume, Rassak. A tree, of a large 


size, yielding timber of a dark colour close-grained, 
moderately hard, suitable for bridges, piles, carpentry, 
&e 


The following have native names only :— 
Ballow. A large tree, attaining a height of 60 to 
100 feet, and 4 to 6 feet diameter. It yields timber 


of a brownish colour, close-grained, hard, and heavy, 
very suitable for architecture, and for most purposes 
where strength is required. 


Billian. A tree of large dimensions, yielding timber 


of a brewn and dark colour, close-grained, very hard 
and difficult to work, 


It is sometimes called iron- 
wood, and is suitable for bridges and piles, or any 
purpose in carpentry where great strength is required, 

Damar Putih. A large tree, yielding timber of a 
brown colour, close in grain, hard and heavy, it re- 
siats sea-worms, and is suitable for piles or bridges, 

Tambaga. A tree atiaining 100 to 150 feet in 
height and 8 to 5 feet diameter. It yields a strong, 
rigid wood, suitable for the stoutest scantlings re- 
quired in either engiaeering or architecture. 

Tanning Materials. 
INDIA AND SINGAPORE.* 

At present our supplies of tauning material from 
India are limited to myrabolanes, of which from 20,000 
to 25,000 tons reach this country anoually. As how- 
ever, Singapore is subordinate to the presidency of 
Bengal, we may include gambier iu our enumeration, 
and of this as much as 25,000 to 30,000 tons anaoually 
are received, the combined value of these two articles 
being fully three-quarters of a million sterling. Both 
were represented in the specimen cases exhibited in 
the Indian Court, in addition to which there were 
many varieties of bark, gall-nuts, &c., which possess 
the greatest interest for leather manufacturers here, 
and show how rich India is in tanning agents, 

The inspection of these serves to account for the 
development of tanning in India, and the important 
increase that has taken place of late years in tanned 
kid, goat, and sheep skins, sent to this country and~ 
the Continent, and also to the United States. 

By the kindness of Dr. George Watt, c. 1, 5,, the 
special officer in charge of the Economic Oourt, many 
specimens of the under-noted barks have ben ob- 
tained, and he has also given many valuable and sug- 
gestive comments thereon. In some cases only an ex- 
tract from the notes in the Official Oatalogue is given. 

1. Acacia aralica, or the Indian gum arabic tree, a 
smal! thorny tree common everywhere in India. The 
bark is a powerful astringent, and is one of the tanning 
substances most extensively used in India. If sent to 
this country, chopped or ground like mimosa, or as an 
extract, it would no doubt find a certain market, which 
would become important, if it were founda desirable 
eddition to the tanning substances used in this country 
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and could be delivered here at a moderate cost. The 
pods of this tree when the seeds are removed, are 
also rich in tannin. If ground toa powder like sumach, 
and packed in bags, there would te no. difficulty in 
obtaining for it sufficient trial in, this country to 
determine the question of its probable commercial 
value. 

9. Acacia catechu.--Outch, a tree 30 to 40 feet high, 
abundant in the forest of India and Burma. Its ex- 
tract, similar to gambier, is well known, but it is 
not so well adapted for tanning purposes as for colour- 
ing and preserviug the nets, Jines and sails of our 
fishery industry. ‘The bark, being of pale colour 
and rich in tanning-property, might find favour with 
tanners here as a rival to mimosa. 

3. Acacia leucoplea.—A tree met with in North, 
South, and Western India and Burma. ‘The bark is 
of pale colour, and is valued asa tan, giving a pinky 
tinge to the leather produced from it, similar to that 
derived from the bark of another tree of this family 
(A. Jacquemontir). 

Arogeissus lutifoia—This' tree is found in the 
sub-Himalayan tract from the Ravi eastward, and 
in Oevtral and Southern India. It is very plentiful 
in Melghat. The bark and léaves are extensively used 
for tapnivg in India, and if found suitable for the 
European market, could be more largely and cheaply 
supplied, as stated. by Dr. Watt, than any 
other Indian tan. The leaves would have to he 
ground into dust like sumac, and the bark treated 
like Australian mimosa, to make them available 
for export. 

5. Cassia auriculata—A common shrub in South 
and Central India, the bark of which is one of the 
most valuable of Indian tans. The same remarks 
apply to this as to the acacia bark above-mentioned. 

6. Cesalpinia coriaria.—This isthe American divi- 
divi or sumach. It has been successfully introduced 
into India, especially in the Madras Presidency, and 
as it has been found to have a salutary effect on 
the soil where it is grown, it will doubtless be 
more largely introduced The pods are not equal in 
quality to the divi-divi imported from Rio Hache, 
but there is no reason why with intelligent treat- 
ment they should not become so. 

7. Oeriops candolleana.—Often called a mangrove, 
a small evergreen tree met with on the muddy 
shores and tidal creeks of India and the Andaman 
islands. This and Oeriops Roxburghii, are of much 
the same character, and both are said to yield a 
bark wiich is ao exceedingly valuable tan, imparting 
a gooi red colour to the leather, and which ought 
to be brought more prominently to the notice of 
European tanners. 

8. Eugenia jambolana.—A moderate-sized tree found 
wild or in cultivation all over India, from the 
Indus eastward. The bark is a powerful astrigent, 
and might be a usetul tan, but is used chiefly by 
dyuggists. 

9. Hymenodictyon execlsum.—A large deciduous 
tree with smooth bark, met with on the dry hills 
at the base of the Western Himalayas, throughout 
the’ Deccan, Chutra Nagpur, and Central India, 
The inner bark is astringent, and might be adapted 
for tanning. 

10. Mallotus phillippinensis—A. small tree of the 
sub-Himalayan tract from the Indus eastward, the 
bark of which is largely used in tanning in the 
North West Provinces. 

11. Mangifera indica.—The mango tree, a densely 
branched tree, wide on the Western Ghats, the 
Chutra Nagpur Hills and the Naga Hills cultivated 
all over India for its fruit. The leaves are ‘used 
for tanning by the poorer classes in Oudh, and the 
bark is said to be used as tan in the Dacca dis- 
trict, Bengal. 

12.. Phylanthus emblica,—A moderate-sized tree in 
the dry forests of India and Burma. The fruit is 
the emblic myrabolane used in dying and tanning, 
The leaves are also used in tanning in most parts 
of India, and are regarded as one of the best tans 
by the Bengal tanners. If ground to a powder, they 
would be more likely to be serviceable here than 
the nuts, 


‘they contain. They are regarded as 


‘ing to this genus afford valuable tans. 
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13. Quercus lamellosa.—A large handsome tree? 
with broad serrated leaves, met with in Nepau! 
and eastward to Sikkim, Bhutan, the Naga Hills» 
and the mountains on the Burma-Manipur frontier: 
In Darjeeling the bark is used for tanning, and it 
has the appearance of being well adapted for that 
purpose. 

14, Kiizophora mucronata—The mangrove tree, a 
small tree frequent in» tidal forests. The bark is 
used for tanning, but does not make good leather. 

15. Soymida febrifuga.—The Rohun tree found in 
the hilly districts of North-West, Centra], and Southern 
India. The bark is astringent, and a powerful 
febrifuge, being an excellent substitute for the Peru- 
vian bark. It is of a desirable pale colour, and 
appears to contain a high amount of tanning prin- 
ciple. Experiments are likely to be made with this’ 
bark to test if it is as serviceable as its appearance 
would indicate. 

16. Tamariz.—Tamarisk of which these are six 
species in India, the gall-nuts of which are highly 
prized on account of the great amount of tanning 
one of the 
most valuable of India tans. 

17. Terminalia.—Several species of trees belong- 
The bark 
of all is rich in tanning materia], and the fruits of 
at least two constitute the so-called myrabolanes of 
commerce—viz., chebula, the black myrabolane; and 
belerica, the beleric myrabolane. 

A few other interesting specimens, all more or 
less useful for tanning purposes, might be added to 
the list; but they are generally in smaller supply 
than the above, or not so well adapted for ex- 
poration. 

The Rev. A. Campbell, Santul Missionary, Chutia 
Nagpur, exibits an interesting series of myrabolanes, 
terminalia galls and terminalia bark. The various 
forest officers throughont India have also contributed 
largely, and with the special show case furnished 
by the Ohamber of Commerce of Bombay, the col- 
lection of India myrabolanes now on view is one of 
the largest and most complete ever exhibited.— 
Straits Times. i 

eer Be ENE: A Pies * 

POISONOUS PROPERTIES OF RHODODEN- 

DRON LEAVES. 

To the Editor of the “Pharmaceutical Journd.”’ 

Sir,—In the supplementary note upon Trebizonde 
honey by Mr. E.. M. Holmes (Pharm. Journ-, 1887, p 
400), it is recorded that Mr. H. Clark states that eight 
sheep which ate rhododendrons in Syndall Park, Laver- 
sham, were found dead the next morning with rhodo- 
dendron leavesin their stomachs. In the discussion 
upon the paper I mentioned that a case of suspected 
poisoning of sheep by rhododendrons had occurred in 
my own neighbourhood. I have since quite satisfied 
myself that the stomachs of the sheep contained con- 
siderable quantities of rhododendron leaves, and there 
appears to be little doubt that the sheep were poisoned 
by these leaves. It is noteworthy that the description of 
the symptoms of the sheep closely correspond with the 
effect of the honey upon Xenophon’s army. It appear- 
ed tome desirable to confirm my previous statement; 
for apart from the interest it might have as connect- 
ed with Trebizonde honey, rhedodendrons are very 
frequently cultivated in parks, and their poisonous 
properties appear not generally to be known (even such. 
botanical works as I have speaking doubtfully on the 
subject), therefore I do not think that their dangerous 
character cainbe too widely published.—J.C. SHENSTONE. 

—_—__ 

Insect Prsts.—Pears, Plums, and Apples, are often 
infested with scale and other insects which, unless the 
trees receive an occasional dressing when the pruning 
is. completed prove yery injurious. The stems and 
branches ought to be painted over witha solution of 
Gishurst Oompound, at the rate of 4 oz. to the gal- 
lon of water, the required consistency being given to 
it by adding a. little olay, lime, sulphur, and .soot; 
and this should be put on with a brush.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
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SILK CULTURE. 


Pen and Pencil in Asia Minor; or, Notes from the 
Levant. By Win1iaM Cocuran. Tlustrated with eighty- 
nine engravings, made chiefly from water-colour 
sketches by the Author, (London; Sampson Low 
and Oo., 1887.) 

This well-printed volume of over 450 pages is one of 
a class that we had thought had become extinct. 
The notes begin with the arrival of the author at 
the Alexandra Docks in Liverpool, and are continued 
almost daily, in some instances hourly, until the close 
of a five-months’ tour through the Mediterranean to 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and then, with some slight 
journeys inland, back again by the same route toLiverpool, 

No doubt the journey was pleasant, and we fecl 
sure that the note-taking and the water-colour sketch- 
ing were very agreeable occupations for the tourist ; 
but probably even the author’s friends would admit 
that as now laid before the world the text contains 
nothing either very novel or attractive, while of the 
many scenes sketched, omitting the sketches from 
photographs, we may say that it would be hardly fair 
to criticize them from an art point of view. The 
volume is pot, however, without its merits. The 
author deserves credit for the earnest way in which 
he bas called attention to the importance of encour- 
aging the tea and silk industries, and we sincerely 
hope for the good of our colonies that his efforts in 
the direction of silk culture in Australia and New 
Zealand may eventually be as successful as tea-farming 
has been in Ceylon. + 


One chief object of the voyage to Smyrna was to 
see the result of Mr. John Griffitt’s silk-farming in 
Asia Minor. At one time the silk industry was one 
of great importance in and about Smyrna, but owing 
to the silk-worm disease it became almost extinct, so 
that even the very mulberry-trees were used for fire- 
wood. Now, through the philanthropic zeal of Mr, 
Griffitt’s in supplying silkworm eggs not only free 
from disease but raised from carefully-selected | varie- 
ties, the industry is being restored, and large num- 
bers of mulberry-trees are being planted. 

Several chapters in this volume are devoted to the 
subjects of the rearing of sllkworms, and of the treat- 
ment of the mulberry-trees. From the hatching out 
of the larval forms to the reeling off of the silk, 
only some forty to forty-five days elapse, but though 
the labour be short, the care and attention required 
are yery great, and the successful silk rearer learns 
various lessons of method and cleanliness which are 
of permanent value. 

In chapter ix. we have a summary of Mr. Griffitt’s 
valuable report on the silk trade, furnished to the 
Department of State, Washington: TVrom it we learn 
that at one time in Smyrna there were three large 
silk-reeling factories, driven by steam, where hundreds 
of female hands were employed. When, on the fail- 
ure of the indigenous worms, Japanese worms were 
introduced, it was found that it required double the 
number of cocoons to yield the same weight of silk. 
With Mr. Griflitt’s improved native race of silkworms, 
the quality of the silk is better, and the produc 

* much heavier than before. To those interested in 
silk culture we can recommend the perusal of this 
yolume, which, indecd, would be better described as 
“Notes on Silk Culture in Smyrna.’—Nalure. 


——__--~-> 
A NEW HARDY PAPAW, 


Thanks to the courtesy of M. Van Volxem, of 
Brussels, we have been enabled to see some fruits of 
a hybrid Carica raised by him. The parentage is 
complex. Virst Carica porphyrocarpa was pollinated 
by ©. caudamarcensis. The tlowers of the hybrid 
offspring were agnia pollinated by C. candomarcen- 
sis. ©, candamarcensis was first made known (bat 
not named) by Mr. Spruce and M. de Mello in a 
peper in the Journal of the Linnean Sox iety, vol. x., 
1867, ond wherein it is mentioned as the common 
Garioa of the Keundorian Andes, where it is culti- 
vated up to fn elevation of 9000 feet for the sake of 


its edible fruit. Mr. Spruce adds, that in February 
he found the ground strewn with the ripe and rotting 
fruits of this species which were 8—9 inches long 
smalier and sweeter than those of the common p aw, 
and which were the favourite food of the bears whhe 
infest the forests of the mountain of Tunguragua, 
Growing at such a height the tree in question is 
comparatively hardy, and it has, indeed, flowered in 
the open air, bat it requires at least greenhouse tem- 
perature to ripen its fruit. 


Sir Joseph Hooker, who gave a coloured figure 
and full description of -the plant in the Bot. Mag, 
1875, t. 6198, vouches for the delicious scent and 
grateful taste of the fruit, in both of which qualities 
it differs from the common Papaw. O. candamarcen- 
sis is a ‘graceful little tree,’ almost hardy, with ob- 
long obovoid, ribbed, yellow, fragrant fruit, the size 
of a large egg, or larger in its native country, 


C, porphyrocarpa is a tender stove tree, which dies 
off after flowering, and produces scentless red ovoid 
fruit. The hybrid between the two species named 
raised by M. Van Volxem, is as hardy as C, canda- 
marcensis, and produced a dark red scentless fruit 
larger than that of either parent. The flowers of this 
last-named hybrid, pollinated by C. candamarcensis 
yielded a metis, the fruits of which are now before us. 

They are about 4inches long by 2} at the groatest 
diameter, oblong obovate, slightly ribbed, 5-sided, of 
a rich red colour, and fragrant. As for the flavour of 
the fruits we cannot speak favourably, as, before we 
tasted them, owing to their ornamental qualities they 
had been allowed to remain on the plant for a twelve- 
month, and even then they had to be cut off, 

Here, then, we have an ornamental greenhouse 
plant of the first rank, and one which moreover, pro- 
duces edible fruit. 

As happens occasionally in other fleshy fruits, the 
seeds sometimes begin to germinate while still within 
the fruit, so that on cutting open the fruit it may 
be found filled with young seeding plants. In the 
natural state the seed is filled with white perisperm 
or albumen, which surrounds the embryo and provides 
a store of food for it. This is well illustrated in 
some of the sprouting secdlings in the fruit before 
us, which have used up the albumen of the seed, and 
left the empty husks. In some cases the young rootlets 
may be seen attacking the albumen, and when that 
is uscd up they avail themselves of the pulp in the 
fruit. A similar occurrence happens in Pernettya 
mucronata very frequently, and we have seen a similar 
occurrence in Tomatoes, Melons, and other pulpy fruits. 

The Papaws (Carica) are interesting for another 
reason. It was long ago alleged that tough meat 
could be rendered tender by enveloping it in leaves 
of the Papaw, or by hanging it amid the branches of 
the tree. We fear these statements were either looked 
on as travellers’ tales, or an explanation was provided 
by the heat of the climate, Nevertheless, modern 
chemistry bas proved the accuracy of the statement 
by demonstrating the presence in the milky juice of 
the plant of a substance called papain, which, Jike 
pepsin, really has the property of softening’ and 
ultimately dissolving albuminous substances, on which 
account it has been introduced into medicine as an 
aid to digestion, and as an application for the purpose 
of dissolving the skin-ike membrane which forms in 
the throat in cases of diphtheria. It is as well to 
mention that the leaves and unripe fruit are filled 
with a milky juice which has acrid properties, which 
disappear as the fruit ripens. ; 

As to the name candamarcensis, that, it appears, 
was first given in Belgian gardens, and adopted by 
Sir J. D. Hooker in the Jotanical Magazine before 
cited, but the name is sometimes written cundina- 
marcevsis, from the name of the province iu which 
it growS—CUNDINAMARCA.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


+> 

Yor Insfers Bives.—Three parts of olive oil, two 
parts of penny-royal, one part ammonia and one ol 
glycerine. To be well shaken before applying to 
the hands or face. Avoid getting the mixture 
into the oyes,— J7oride Dispatch. 
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Tra OULTURE IN THE Caucasus.—A wealthy firm of 
tea merchants, one of the Jargest in Russia, has ac- 
quired extensive tracts in the neighbourhood of Sou- 
khoum Kaleb, and along the Circassian coast, on which 


they are about to raise tea plantations. These will 
shortly be placed under the care and direction of 
Russian experts, who have been sent to China to study 
the tea culture, and are now about to return.—ZH. § C. 
Mail. 

Wrnaap PuantTers’ AssociATION.—-14tb Decem- 
ber.—Cinchona.—Mr. Lamb at the Honorary Secret- 
ary’s request gave the following figures with re- 
gard to the Ledger trees, from which the barks of 
which the analyses were given in the September Pro- 
ceedings, were taken. 36 trees,5 years old gave an 
average of X lb. original dry stem bark skavings per 
tree; sixmonths after they gave 3 1/3 oz. renewed bark 
per tree from uncovered stems, and 42/3 oz. per tree 
from covered stems. The trees suffered considerably 
from shaving, and 10 to 15 o/o died down as faras they 
had been shaved. 161 five years old double stemmed 
Ledger trees of which one stem wascoppiced gave 425 
Ib. dry shavings of stem branch and twig bark. 

PRUNING FOR A Onop.—Pruning is one of the 
most important factors in hardy fruit culture, and 
where the knife is used with judgment, other condi- 
tions being equal, the results are invariably saticfac- 
tory, but when used indiscriminately, without regard 
to the nature or character of the tree, the reverse 
is more often the case. The following remarks of 
our correspondent, Mr. Watson, of Englehurst, on 
this subject are well worthy of attention :—Take bush 
or pyramid Apple trees, for instance; we frequently 
see the trees cut hard in every season to the old 
stems, with scarcely a fruit spur on them, the branches 
disposed regularly all round, and of uniform: shape 
and height—pretty to look at when in growth, but 
when fruit time comes the crop is small or none: 
the few fruits they do bear no doubt being of good 
size and quality. This close pruning may answer 
with some varieties but not with the greater num- 
ber of the varieties of Apples. Young trees by 
careful root-pruning may be brought into bearing 
without much use of the knife, but too frequent prun- 
ing of the roots has a tendency to stunt the trees, 
and fruit of best quality cannot then be expected. 
A moderate healthy growth is necessary to produce a 
full crop of fine fruit, and this should be the object 
in all pruning. Trees having made healthy shoots 
from 1 to 3 feet in length, and haying few or no 
“fruit spurs among the older branches, should have 
the terminal shoots on all the main branches left 
their entire length, while all the inner growths 
should be cut back to an eye or two. The shoots 
left will, during the following season, form fruit- 
buds at almost every eye, and these buds invariably 
grow into fruit-spurs, and bring the tree into a fer- 
tile condition. The tree having got well furnished 
with bearing wood, the annual growths may then 
be cut back to an eye or two, leaving the leading 
shoots a little longer. Some varieties form their 
flower-buds towards the ends of their shoots; such 
should only have the branches thinned out when 
they are too thickly placed, and those branches that 
are getting extended too far should be chosen for 
removal. There are some varieties, amongst which 
may be named Northern» Greening, that form fruit- 
buds and spurs, no matter how hard the trees are 
praned; but where satisfactory results are expected, 
fruit trees must be allowed a fair amount of natu- 
ral development. The same principles of pruning 
Apples apply also to Pears and Cherries. Plums 
may be pruned in closely, and still bear fair crops, 
but where fruit of high quality is required, a con- 
siderable amount of annual growth must perforce 
be left Gooseberries and Qurrants were formerly 
spurred in haid, but now we simply thin out the 
branches, «and get better crops and finer fruit. 
These remarks apply, of course, to fruit trees grown 
in the open, but the principle applies with equal 
force to treos on walls. Pear trees on walls which 
only bear a few fruits at the extreme end of their 
branches (and that is mainly where the young wood 


is left) are often got to bear all over by leaving 
at intervals on the branches a few strong shoots, 
which can be fastened in neatly in a line with the 
main branches, afterwards cutting away the old bar 
ren spurs to let in sunlight; such shoots will form 
fruit-buds during the following season, and will carry 
fruit the next.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Quinine Propuction.—I very recently gave you the 
substance of a foreign opinion upon the cost of quinine 
production in England: since that date I have met with 
further remarks on the same subject from a totally 
different quarter, viz., New York, a trade journal of 
which centre contains the followimg statement which 
may be of some interest to your planting and com- 
mercial readers:—A controversy over the cost of pro- 
ducing quinine has been started within a few days, 
through the issuing of the circular, the tendency of 
which was to create the impression that this costis a 
very small item, scarcely worth consideration as a factor 
in establishing a market value for the alkaloid. This 
has brought forth statements regarding what are con- 
sidered the actual facts from at least two houses in 
the trade here, and further literature on the subject 
may be expected. One of these statements, issued by 
the agents of a German band of quinine, referring 
to the wrong impression which is gaining ground 
regarding the cost price of the article, says that the 
principal error in all of the calculations regarding 
the cost of making quinine is based on the supposi- 
tion that cinchona barks coming in auction contain 
11 to 12 per cent of quinine. The writer of the 
circular expresses doubt if ever a single package 
was found to test as high as that. It is true, he 
says, that the Java barks are running much higher 
in their percentage of alkaloids than those of Ceylon, 
but the Java barks sold for manufacturing purposes 
run also far below 11 and 12 per cent. At the last 
auction in Amsterdam the 119,500 kilos. of bark 
contained 8,947 kilos. of quinine, or about only 4:14 
per cent. Further, the consumption of quinine can- 
not depend on the Java product alone. Nota tenth 
of the actual demand could be supplied by it. The 
writer then submits statistics of the quinine strength 
of the bark sold at the London auctions since 
May 26th, which show an average of 1°85 per cent. 
of quinine, The actual cost price of barks, regard- 
ing which erroneous impressions also prevail, is then 
discussed, and statistics are given to prove that the 
bark as it comes into London, to the auction, is 
charged with actual expenses of 202d per pound, 
and this does not include the cost of cultivation, 
nor any benefit due the planter. Therefore, if the 
barks do not bring more than 2d per lb., the planter 
loses not only his bark but does not even realize 
the actual cost of getting his product to market. 
At the auction of October 29th, the price was be- 
low 2d per pound. From this the conclusion is to 
be drawn that there is certainly no justification 
for basing calculations for a staple market price 
of quinine on such a state of affairs as now ex- 
ists, at least not so long as fundamental changes 
occur in the condition of bark supplies. The other — 
circular to which reference has been made, coming 
froma a leading firm of jobbers, comments upon the ~ 
same false impressions, which it endeavors to set — 
straight by producing convincing evidence as to the 
actual state of affairs. The circular covers the ground 
fully, but we regret that we have only space for a 
few extracts. Regarding the cost of producing 
quinine, the writer says that,in Germany, it was for- 
merly estimated at 20 marks per kilo, or about 14e 
per ounce, but improvements of late have reduced 
this. If this cost is calculated at 10¢ per oz. in- 
cluding commission for bying bark, shipping charges, 
and freights to factory, actual cost of manufacturing, 
packing, and commission for selling the product, in- 
terest on plant, wear and tear, etc., and calculating 
cost of the bark at 18%c. the actual cost of production 
is found to be 28%c. These calculations are based on ~ 
the lowest cost bark, the prices paid fer the bark — 
during the past few months beisg such as to raise 
the result to 85c as the actual cost of procuction.— 
London Cor. Local “ Times,” 4 
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To the Editoy of the Ceylon Obsevver.” 


MR. JOHN HUGHES ON TANNIN IN THA; 
THEINE ; AND THA ANALYSES GENERALLY ; 
“THE JUBILEE VOLUME ON CEYLON.” 

London, 1.C., Dee. 2nd, 1887. 

Dear Srr,—Since you left I have determined the 
amount of theine in the Naseby tea, the mean re- 
sult of the determinations being -625 per cent, the 
actual figures in each case being ‘60 by one method 
and ‘65 by another method. This is certainly low* 
when compared with published results, for according 
to Stenhouse two per cent is the average found 
in teas of commerce, In certain green teas Peligot 
found as much as six pounds in every hundred 
pounds of dried tea; but so large a proportion as 
this is very rave. In another Ceylon tea, however, 
grown at the comparatively low elevation of 2,500 
feet, only ‘26 of theine was found while there was 
.15 per cent of soluble tannin and the liquor pro- 
duced was considered decidedly strong. ‘The pro- 
portion, therefore, of theine found in the Naseby 
tea if small was yet twice as much as that found 
in the low-ground tea. We must remember that 
theine is an extremely volatile alkaloid, so that no 
doubt a certain proportion is frequently expelled 
during the process of firing, and the higher the 
temperature the greater the loss, Theine has no 
smell and only a slightly bitter taste. It has, 
therefore, very little to do with the flavour of the 
tea from which it is extracted, and it is much 
more reasonable for us to regard the peculiar 
essential oil as the chief factor in producing the 
fine aroma of good tea. At the same time the 
strength of tea is doubtless dependent upon the 
amount of tannin present. Consequently, we may 
expect that in hot countries, such as India and 
Australia, Indian and Ceylon teas containing much 
tannin will be greatly preferred to ordinary China 
tea on account of their greater astringent properties. 
Indeed, we might from this argue that strong tea 
will generally be preferred in hot climates, and the 
finer quality tea possessing less tannin in more 
temperate zones. I know myself that Anglo-Indians 
who have been accustomed to give their children 
comparatively strong tea in India find it necessary 
to reduce the strength when coming to reside in 
England. 

For old or very young persons the less tannin 
the better, hence the value of high-grown tea, such 
as that of Naseby. ‘Tea acts not simply as a 
beverage, but as a food, the soluble extract being 
specially rich in nitrogen compounds. No wonder 
therefore that tea should be a favourite -on the 
one hand with the poor, whose supplies of substantial 
food are scanty—and on the other with the aged 
and infirm, especially of the feebler sex whose 
powers of digestion and whose bodily substance have 
together begun to fail. 

Again in the case of strong tea how useful is the 
astringent power of the tannin in bracing up the 
body for special exertion or in checking internal 
disorders. How common it is to hear of the re- 
covering patient ask for ‘a cup of tea” and to 
prefer to drink it without milk or sugar so as to 
sioy the full benefit of the natural beverage. 

n conclusion [I think planters who may wish 
to know something definite respecting the properties 
of their tea, which affect their sale in the public 
market, will find it useful to have the proportion 


* It has beon suggested that the low proportion of 
tannin in this case may be due to the tea-bushes being 
Specially yonng—the first plucking ? Hurther analyses 
ater onmay throw light on this,—lp, 

65 


of tannin rather than theine determined as well ag 
an estimation of the amount of essential oil present, 
It would also be useful to ascertain to what extent 
the proportion of these constituents may be in- 
fluenced by the processes of manufacture such ag 
withering and firing, for these operations are, or 
should be, conducted on chemical principles to 
produce certain results. 

The splendid Jubilee copy of ‘Ceylon in 
1887” reached me last week and is a volume of 
great interest and of great value to all who may 
intend visiting the island or who already have 
important connections with it.—Wishing you the 
compliments of the seuson, believe me, yours faith- 
fully, JOHN HUGHES. 


GOOD, PRACTICAL ADVICE FROM JAVA 


TO CEYLON CINCHONA PLANTERS. 
Java, 12th Dec. 1887. 

Srr.—If, in submitting the following remarks 
to the attention of those of your readers that are 
interested in cinchona cultivation, we intrude 
upon the valuable space of your paper, we trust 
the importance of the subject under consideration 
may excuse us for so doing. 

When, some fifteen years ago, leaf-disease de- 
throned Ceylon’s popular ‘“‘ King Coffee,” a great 
many planters went in for the cultivation of ‘new . 
products,’ in order to make up for the loss of 
their gradually dying-off coffee shrubs, Amongst 
those new products cinchona held a prominent 
place, et pour cause, for if only a tenth part had 
come true of the calculations which in those 
times were made as to the probable profits this 
product was to yield, cinchona-planting would have 
been a first-rate business indeed. 

But, unhappily, those have proved right who 
prophesied, that in a case as of this drug, which 
only commands a limited market-field, overpro- 
duction of bark would soon be sure to come and 
force prices down, to an extent of which in 
those times few people ever dreamt. In fact, the 
unit, which four years ago was Is 4d and more, 
now stands at 2$d after haying been at Id and 
14d in October last. 

Still we think—and we are able to corroborate 
our opinion by facts—that this tremendous fall in 
prices must principally be ascribed to many Ceylon 
planters haying harvested and exported barks, 
which at their sale did not realize prices sufficient 
even to repay the direct expenses of harvesting, 
i.e. of collecting, drying, packing, transporting and 
selling put together. So they have swamped the 
market with inferior barks without sensible profits 
—if indeed any—to themselves, and to the great 
prejudice of those who exported barks of finer quality 
(amongst these our Java planters), but only got 
these paid for at unit prices in every respect 
disappointing the most prudent calculations made 
beforehand. 

In looking over the regular market reports of 
London broker firms of the last two years, we 
find constantly that a great part, and, in later 
times in fact from a third to a half, of the bark 
offered has been disposed of at prices ranging 
under 4d per lb. We are unable to exactly esti- 
mate the cost of production per lb., which Ceylon 
planters have to pay for the bark as delivered at 
the London market, but according to information 
which our President, Mr. Miindt, collected on his 
visit to your beautiful and hospitable island in 
April 1886, we suppose that near this price of 
dd per Ib. lies the limit, where planters in your 
colony are able to sell their barks with a profit 
on the direct expenses, An estate which is devoted 
to cinchona planting exclusively, will, of course, 
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have to fetch much higher prices in order to 
cover its general expenses, and even for estates 
where cinchona is planted as a bye-product, the 
aforesaid limit must in our opinion be put at a 
higher point, because of the part ef general ex- 
penses, which falls in that case to the cinchona 
side of the account. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that con- 
siderable quantities of bark have been sold at from 
1d to 2d per lb., whereas a few months ago some 
lots of bark were sold at Colombo for even 1-5th d. 
per lb. We fail to understand the motives which 
may have induced. managers of estates to throw 
away their money in harvesting and selling such 
very inferior barks. Ceylon planters have greatly 
injured themselves and others by so acting, for 
a simple calculation will, we think, tend to show 
that if they had kept. down their exports of bark, 
only harvesting the really paying qualities, they 
would as a whole have made larger profits than 
now have been their share. 

From 1st October 1885 to 30th September 1887 
Ceylon has produced about 29 million lb. of bark 
which have averaged about 2 per cent of sulphate 
of quinine. Now amongst these exports have been 
about 12. million lb.saveraging no more than # 
per cent of sulphate, so the remaining 17 million 
Ib. have averaged about 2°88 per cent of sulphate 
of quinine. 

Supposing these 12 million lb. of inferior quality 
had not been exported, a quantity of about 
90,000 1b. or 14 million ounces of sulphate of 
quinine would never have entered the market, and 
we think we may safely assume, that in this case 
we should not be suffering under low prices as a 
consequence of overproduction of the drug. This 
being admitted, there is no reason why prices 
should have fallen below those reigning in 1885, 
the less so, because at their rate a daily dose of 
quinine (15 grains) did not cost more than 1 1-5thd. 

Now unit-prices in the last three months of 1885 
averaged about 43d, whereas in the three months 
ending with September last they averaged no more 
than 1 9-10th d. During the whole of the two years 
mentioned the average was about 3d. 

The 29 million lb. of exported bark therefore 
realized a sum of 29,000,000 ~ 2 ~ 3d=about 
£725,000 from which amount the direct harvest- 
ing expenses for 29 millionlb. must be deducted 
in order to arrive at an estimation of the profits 
made. 


But if the J2 million 1b. of inferior bark 
mentioned above had been sacrificed, the exports 
would have amounted to 17 million 1b. only, 
which, sold at a unit of 44d. would have realiz-d 
a sum of 17,000,000 + 288 wn 44d=about £920,000 
from which amount the direct harvesting expenses 
for 17 million lb. only would haye to be deducted 
in order to calculate the profits made. 

We do not pretend these ciphers to be mathe- 
matically exact, but as a whole they may, we 
think, be accepted as showing the situation as it 
has been and as it would have been if some 
planters had not continued to export bark of very 
inferior quality without any profit to themselves 
and indeed to the detriment of all, and this not- 
withstanding repeated advice to the contrary from 
European brokers. 

We beg to put these facts before every cinchona 
planter and every cinchona-planting company, and 
think, they prove conclusively that by adopting 
the method of having each lot of harvested bark 
analysed by sample, before deciding to send it off 
or not, and by holding strictly back all barks, 
which are not quite swre to pay the direct expenses, 
we may arrive perhaps at forcing the market up, 


but certainly at steadying it to the advantage of 
all concerned. , 

Allow us, Mr. Editor, to offer you our sincerest 
thanks for the insertion of this letter in the 
columns of your paper, and believe us with 
best wishes for the prosperity of your splendid 
colony,—Your obedient servants, 

THE SOEKABOEMIE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
G. Mounvt, President, 
J. N. Ecxuovr, Acting Secretary. 


“A OHANCE FOR CINCHONA PLANTERS.” 


Kensington W., 15th Dec. 1887. 

Str,—Owing to the large sales of quinine during the 
past 3 weeks for forward delivery by the foreign 
manufacturers at the late reduced prices, the price for 
this commodity has naturally risen to a very large 
extent, varying from 80 to 85 per cent. 

As is always the case with these speculations the 
growers of the crude article pour their stock on the market 
while they can get a shade better price for their goods, 
forgetting that, by so doing, they break down a market 
that would help to repay them for the long term of 
bad prices. H 

If the agents here would only exercise their influence 
in advising growers to limit their shipments and allow 
the bark to remain on the trees, they would not only 
improve the quality, but reap the benefit of high prices, 
which the enormous sales of quinine for forward 
delivery in January, February and Mareh must com- 
mand, thus reducing their expenses in freight, labour 
etc. at least 100 percent. On the other hand by sell- 
ing double the quantity (or I might say giving away) 
for the same returns, they not only knock down a 
market which has been made for them, but bring 
about a state of things worse than before.—I remain, 
yours truly, AN EX-PLANTER. 


CINCHONA HARVESTING. 
Colombo, 31st Dec. 1887. 

Srr,—The subject touched upon in the letter 
from the Soekaboemie Planters’ Association of 
Java appearing on page 513 is, I think, de- 
serving of the. fullest attention of Ceylon cin- 
chona planters at this time. As you point 
out the officers of the Java Association have taken 
no account of the great advantage tothe labour 
force of Ceylon that the harvesting of cinchona 
branch bark was.a year or two ago—to which 
cause a large proportion of the export to which 
they take exception is attributable; but as matters 
have turned out there can be no question that 
that advantage was purchased dearly. The only 
thing to be done now is to profit by experience. 
There is no plethora of labour for which employ- 
ment must be found, and therefore no excuse for 
harvesting unprofitable barks. The officers of the 
various District Associations should constitute them- 
selves a sort of Vigilance Committee, and ‘‘ jump 
on” any man found harvesting bark not likely to 
contain at least 1 per cent, of quinine, 

ROBUSTA. 

[‘‘ Robusta”’ adds:—A Happy New Year to you, 
and to all readers of the Observer except those (if 
any) who won’t throw away their low class bark. 
His limit of one per cent, however, is a safe one, 
for during the recent depression 2 per cent 
crown barks realized no more than 3d_per lb!-— 
Ep.] . 

TEA EXPORTED FROM RUSSIA (BATOUM)? 
4th Jan. 1888. 

Dear Srr,—In Public Opinion of the 2nd ultimo, 
there is an article extracted from the Pioneer, on 
Indian tea in China, and in that article it men- 
tions, inter alia, the shipment of 6,800 1b. of tea 
from Batoum on the Black Sea “ of all placesin 
the world.” When I was in England last autumn, 
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I saw Russian tea advertised largely in the Liver- 
ool and Manchester grocers’ shops at 4s 8d per 
b! I thought this was just another instance of 
the gullibility of the British public, who will take 
anything extensively advertised. The Russian tea 
I took to be China tea, shipped to Odessa originally, 
or brought overland, and chipped from some Baltic 
port to London, but probably it may be the real 
article grown in Circassia, as I have seen it 
stated in the papers more than once that the 
Russians were trying to grow tea in their southern 
possessions, where doubtless it is hot enough in 
summer, Can you throw any light on this ?—Yours 
faithfully, A. L. CG, 

!We believe our correspondent was right in 
supposing the so-called ‘‘Russian” tea to be the China 
article packed after the Russian fashion, and we 
cannot think that the tea saidto be shipped from 
Batoum (the port last annexed by Russia) can be 
otherwise than of foreign growth—a quantity re- 
shipped in fact, Tea is said of late to be experi- 
mented in on the Caucasus, but even if the bushes 
had come into bearing, the product would scarcely 
be sent away from the country—Ep. | 


a a 


Rusr.—All steel articles can be perfectly preserved 
from rust by putting a lump of freshly burnt Jime 
in the drawer in which they are kept. If the things 
are to be moved (as a gun in its case), put the lime 
in a muslin bag. This is valuable for specimens of 
iron when fractured, for in a moderately dry place 
the lime will not want renewing for years, as it will 
absorb a large quantity of moisture. Articles in use 
should be placed in a box nearly filled with thoroughly 
pulverized slacked lime. Before using them they 
should be well rubbed witha woolen cloth.—llorda 
Dispatch. 

Tue Dryt-Drvt Tree.—At the beginning of the 
ear the Secretary of State, says a contemporary, 
rought to the notice of the Bombay Government 
an offer made by a firm of tanners in Glasgow, if 
steps were taken to extend the plantation of the 
Diyi-Divi tree, to take over 8,000 tons of pods 
yearly at £7-10 to £8 per ton delivered at Glasgow. 
The subject has since been thoroughly gone into, 
and the India Office has jast been informed that 
the terms offered are not favourable enough to en- 
courage the free cultivation of the plant. The Bom- 
bay Government, however, is willing to grant con- 
cessions in the way of remission of assessment with 
the object of encouraging cultivation. —Pioneer. 


Linertan Covvex.—A Northern Australian paper 
says:—Mr. Holtze who has returned from a trip to 
the Adelaide river has kindly showed us a specimen 
of the Liberian coffee plant taken from the block of 
land experimented on by Fisher ani Lyons. To us 
it appeared a perfectly healthy plant, entirely free 
from say traces of the ravages of insects and Mr. 
Holtze describes it as a fair average specimen of some 
10,000 plants growing on the plactation, He had 
taken from the plant no less than 320 berries, and 
as it is only about three years since the plantation 
was started, and during the major portion of that 
time it had been utterly uncared for, the bush gives 
an excellent idea of what might be done by carefui 
cultivation. The whole of tke plants are said to be 
in a fine healthy condition, with an average height of 
three feet, and many are already bearing luxuriantly. 
It is the intention of Mr. Holtze to send the plant 
to Adelaide a8 a practical proof of what the territory 
can do in the way of growing coffee, and if such 
a result can be fornished by a plantation that is 
allowed to run wild, we think it is only a fair as- 
sumption that the industry would well ropay a little 
care and attention.—Jndian Agriculturist 

Tim Virrers or Borax,—The washerwomen of 
Holland aod Belgium, so proverbially clean, and who 
get up their linen so beautifully white, use refined 


borax as washing powder instead of soda, in the pro- 
portion of one large handful of borax powder to about 
ten gallons of boiling water; they save in soap nearly 
half. All of the large washing establishments adopt 
the same mode. I'or laces, cambrics, etc., an extra 
quantity of the powder is used, and for ccinolines 
(requiring t» be made stiff), a strong solution is 
necessary. Borax being a neutral salt, does not iu 
the slightest degree injure the texture of the linen; 
the eflect is to soften the water, and therefore it 
should be kept on every toilet table. To the taste it 
is rather sweet, is used for cleaning the hair, is an 
excellent dentrifice, and in hot countries is usel in 
combination with tartaric acid and bi-carbonate of 
soda as a cooling beverage. (rood tea cannot be mide 
with hard water; all water may be made soft by 
adding a teaspoonful of borax powder to an ordinary 
sized kettle of water, in which it shou'd boil. The 
saving in quantity of tea will be at least one-fifth. 
—Lachange. 

Cacao ADULTERATION.—Although we have heard a 
great deal at various times about the adulteration of 
coffee and the shameful tamperings with tea, very lit- 
tle has been said or written aboyt frauds with cocoa, 
the worst that has ever been reported of this article be- 
ing its admixture with sugar, arrowroot, &c., but I 
notice that, in a trade circular from Amsterdam, com- 
plaints are made of the attempts by a London firm to 
induce the cocoa manufacturers of that city to give 
them orders for chemical adulterants to blend with 
their goods. Here is what in their letter the firm in 
question say:—‘‘ We hand you herewith sample of a 
finely Jevigated brown which we are supplying for the 
purpose of bringing up the colour of cocoa; it is per- 
fectly harmless, and, being of light gravity and rich 
colour, is particularly well adapted for the purpose.’’ 
The sample is a mineral brown, and upon analysis was 
found tv consist simply of oxide of iron and a little 
alumina—certainly not very desirable ingredients in 
cocoa or chocolate. The object in recommending a 
rich brown coloring matter is doubtless to enable 
the manufacturers to add more rice flour and other in- 
gredients without relucing the color of the cocoa too 
much, and, though the additional quantities of adulter- 
ants may not be very objectionable in themselves 
beyond the fraud practised upon the consumers, fhe 
blending of chemical colouring matter is certainly 
objectiontble. Cheapness, which in these days of com- 
petition is the backbone of most trades is assuming 
many harmful featur s.—Zondon Cor, Local * Times,’’ 

‘Coco’? anp ‘*Cocoa.”’—Under Science Gossip 
in the Athenewn of December 10th we read :— 

In the new number of the Annals of Botany Prof. 
Bayley Balfour writes on a current mistake to which 
the Atheneum has more than once called attention, 
namely, the erroneous spelling by which the coco-nut 
is confused with cocoa, the product of the cacao tree. 
Prof. Balfour shows that the early authorities never 
made this blunder, and that its beginning was prob- 
ably in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ where, under the 
heading cocow, Dr. Johnson erroneously confounds the 
two articles, one of his quotations from Miller apply- 
ing to the coco-nut while the other from Hills refers 
to cocoa. But botanists long after this stuck to the 
right form (as does Lord Tennyson in ‘ Enoch 
Arden’); and Prof, Balfour cal's upon them to range 
themselves under the “careful writers ” and those who 
know, and to spell “ coco” correctly. A curious circum- 
stauce is that Dr. Johnson appears subsequently to 
have learnt that the coco-nut was not the source of 
cocoa, since in’ his‘ Life of Drake,’ 1779, be currectly 
used the form of coco, pl, cocoes; but this was too late 
for correction of his unfortante mistake ia the ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ 

Tennent, in his book on Ceylon, adopte! the correct 
spelling ‘ coco-nut ’’ and we have done the sam» 
in our various publications; but in speaking it is 
impossible to distinguish between and: cocoa, 
and the latter word has, unfortunately, obtained 
too great currency in Mincing Lane and other 
home markets, to be gotridof. The Datch have 
adopted the Malay name of the coconut, Aulappe 


(spelt by them slapper), 


coco 
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How DRAINAGE AFFECTS VEGETATION. 


It a sample of common soil is examined with a 
magnifying glass, it is found to be composed of 
numerous fragments of minerals of various kinds, 
humus, muck, and often of undecomposed vegetable 
or animal matter. These fragments are very irregular 
in form and size, and are in contact only at their 
more prominent corners. They might be compared 
to a mass of coal of various sizes mixed 
together, the difference being that the fragments of 
coal are all of one substance, whereas the soil is 
composed of various substances. Now we know that 
if we pour water over a basket of cosa), a thin layer 
of water adheres to each fragments and the rest 
passes off through the meshes of the basket. Just 
so, when asoil is wet by the rain, each tiny fragment 
is surrounded by a thin’ film of water, and the rest, 
if the soil is ina normal condition, filters through 
and flows away. As the fragments of the soil are 
very much smaller than those of the coal, while the 
film of water that adheres to the particles is per- 
haps just as thick, it follows that the amount of 
water, retained by a given bulk of soil is vastly greater 
than by an equal bulk of coal, 

Suppose we put the coalin a light pail instead of 
a basket, and then pour on water. Of course the 
water fills the interstices between thefragments and 
the air is all driven out, except a few bubbles that 
become entangled. This is precisely what happens 
when heavyrains fall upon a soil that has an im- 
pervious clay subsoil. The spaces between the particles 
become almost all filled with water, and the air with 
the oxygen it contains, is mostly driven out. 

Botanists tell us that the root-hairs, that supply 
the roots with water andits nourishing substances in 
solution, cannot live without oxygen. If the oxygen 
is shut away from roots, therefore, the roots will 
die. In dying they not only injure the plant to which 
they belong, but the matter of which they are formed 
soon undergoes decomposition, and generates gases 
which are injurious to other healthy root-hairs in 
the neighbourhood. 

To be sure, the rain-water, as it falls upon the soil, 
is charged with oxygen, but in passing downward a 
part of this is filtered out; another part unites with 
organic matter inthe soil, so that after the water 
remains for atime it becomes deficient in the life- 
giving oxygen. Hence itis that when a soil is filled 
with water the roots of land plants cannot live in it 
in a healthy condition, 

When, however, we provide an outlet for this surplus 
water, it slowly flows away, andin doing so the 
air forces itself in from the top of the soil, and the 
roots -are abundantly supplied with oxygen. From 
time to time rains come, and, temporarily filling the 
cavities of the soil, drive out the air within them 
that has given up a part of its oxygen. As this 
water passes off through thedrainage, fresh air en- 
ters again, and thus the roots are kept supplied 
with oxygen.—Prof. E.'S. Gorr, of N. E. L. Station, 
in Philadelphia MVeekly Press. 

eS 
THE STUDY OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


A great change has of Jate years come over the sub- 
ject of botanical teaching in this country. Up till re- 
cently much stress was laid upon the investigation of the 
outward conformation of flowering plants especially, 
and upon their orderly cliss fication according to 
the natural system. Minute anatomy, such as re- 
quires the aid of the compound microscope, and of 
ch mical reagents, was less attended to, while vege. 
table physiology or the investigation of the mode 
of action of living plants was almost entirely ne- 
glected. The lower orders. of plants, so called, 
were little studied—so little, indeed, that even A, 
Berkeley thought it requisite to state in his cele- 
brated Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany, that the 
student of eryptogams need not blush for the sub- 
ject of his choice! Of late years, chiefly owing to 
the introtuction of Germau methods of tuition, and 
t» the mode of instruction ‘by means of specimens 
selected as types of each principal group, matters 


have greatly altered. 
from type specimens was introduced into this coun- 
try by Huxley and Rolleston in the case of animals, 
and adopted by Dyer in the case of plants. The 
plan, in general terms, consists in the lecturer de- 
tailing to his audience the salient features of each 
group, illustrating them by diagrams or black-board 
illustrations, and then placing in the hands of the 
pupils, specimens of the plants, in order that they 
may for themselves work out the details sketched in 
outline by the lecturer. The pupil, according to 


this method, is compelled, not only to use his ears 


and attend to what the lecturer or the text-pook 
may tell him, but also to prove its correctness by 
his owa individual extertions. 
student in following out this plan, and especially 
the necessity incumbent upon him of making draw- 
ings of what he sees, are especially valuable as dis- 
cipline; and for those who wish to gain a general 
idea of the whole subject no better plan can be 
conceived. For the acquisition of special knowledge, 
however, there is nothing to equal the preparation 
under the master’s eye, of a comparative monograph 
of a single group. It is a question whether the 
pupils of the present day, though better trained as 
general biologists, are as likely to turn out such 
good botanists and naturalists as were their prede- 
cessors, for once out of sight of their “type” they 
are more at sea than were their predecessors, who 
learnt their grammar systematically. 

Vegetable physiology proper—a subject of profound 
importance to the cultivator—still lags in arrear 
in this country. We have had our Grew, our Hales, 
our Robert Brown, 
but since the time of the latter—if we except 
Darwin, who is exceptional in all ways—we have had 
few men who could claim to occupy a foremost rank 
as vegetable physiologists. The fact is, that vege- 
table physiology, apart from the investigation of the 
miscroscopic structure of plants has become chiefly 
a matter for students of physics and of chemistry, 
and students of these sciences have preferred to 
study the abstract sciences in their laboratories ra- 
ther than follow up their applications in the liying 
plant. 
concerning the chemical constitution of dead plants. 
They cremate them and then study their ashes—an 
odd method, it would seem, of studying the life- 
action of plants. Combined, however, with practical 
observations and well devised experiments in the 
laboratory and in the field or garden, such a method 
renders invaluable assistince. We earnestly hope, 
therefore, that the younger school of botanists now 
coming forward will see the great need there of 
their services, and actively take upon themselves 
the task of unravelling the problems of plant life, 
As a precious aid in this direction we may call 
attention to Professor Marshall Ward’s lately pub- 
lished translation of Sachs’ Lectures on the Physiology 
of Plants.* Those who are familiar wlth the Zz- 
perimental Physiology of the celebrated German 
author and with his JZectures, as here translated, 
will know how greatly superior those works are in 
grasp and lucidity to his Tewrt-book, and hence stu- 


dents will feel specially grateful to Professor Ward 


for this translation of the Vorlesungen, aud for the 
admirable way in which he has accomplished it.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 


ae Se 


AGRICULTURE IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS 


WITH OHEMISTRY. 


Agriculture in some of its Relations with Chenustry 
By F. H. Storer. Two Vols, (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1837.) 

This work, by the Professor of Agricultural Ohemistry 
at the Harvard Uuiversity, is based oa a course of 
lectures. delivered annually by the author. It is 
addressed to students of agriculture and persons fond 

* Lectures on the Physiology of Llants. By Julius 
Von Sachs, translated by H. Marshall Ward, Pro- 


fessor of Botany in the Forestry School, R. I. EB. 


College, Cooper’s Hill. Oxford: Clarendon Press, — 


The system of instruction. 


The efforts of the. 


our Thomas Andrew Knight ;_ 


Ohemists, indeed, have told us a good deal 


; 


LL 
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of rural affairs, rather than to students of chemistry. 
Free use has been made of German publications in 
agicultural chemistry, and of the writings of Prof. '. 
W. Johnson, of Newhaven, Connecticut, Some of the 
matters treated of in his two well-known books, * How 
Crops Grow” and “How Crops Heed,” have been 
omitted, or only lightly touched, in the present volumes, 
which are therefore, to a certain extent, a supplement 
to those books. 

The present volumes treat of the chemistry of the 
atmosphere, of waters, of soils, and of manures, and of 
their several relations to plants; the chemistry of 
animal life and nutrition, is not dealt with. A large 
amount of valuable information, partly of historical 
interest, has been brought together ; and much of it 
is presented in the somewhat old-fashioned English 
of the best writers of New England. 

One illustration given by the author, to show that 
liquids penetrate into plants through their rocts, we 
do not think very happy. He notes an observation 
made by himself, that Indian corn made to sprout 
in a flower-pot and watered with milk had white 
leaves; and he suggests that the minute particles of 
solid matter in the milk must have entered the plant 
and caused the whiteness. He admits, however, that 
the whiteness may have been due to chemical 
action, Ina noticing the growth of plants ix artificial 
light, he hardly gives sufficient credit to the observations 
of Siemens and of Dehérain on growth in the light 
of the electric arc, both uncovered and variously 
shaded. Mr. Storer has scarcely that respect for earth- 
worms with which Darwin has imbued us, foron the 
only occasion he mentions them, he styles them 

ernicious, on the ground that harm is done to plants 
in pots by their casts, which become slimy mud when 
watered, and thus clog the pores of the earth and 
the roots of the plants. 

In vol. i. p. 295, a serious mistake occurs, though 
doubtless by oversight: it is stated that nitrate of 
soda used as a top-dressing for mowing-fields that 
contain true grasses “favours the growth of clover 
rather than of grass.’ The reverse of this is the 
truth. There is a good chapter on irrigation, in 
which it is pointed out that, ‘tin spite of all that 
has been done of late years in California and the 
adjacent regions, it is still probably true that no 
other subject relating to agriculture so much needs 
to be attended to by the American people as this 
matter of watering the land.” The questions of the 
disposal of excreta and of sewage are dealt with in 
their chemical aspects. Perhaps, hardly due credit 
is given to the latest improvements in some 
precipitation processes for clarifying sewage, but we 
are glad to see that the author fully realizes that 
the sewage subject is essentially a sanitary and not 
an agricultural question. He also exposes some 
economic fallacies as to the value of sewage by citing 
various instances in which valuable matters are fouad 
at our doors so diluted as not to be worth the cost 
of collecting or saving. One illustration is the 
presence of gold in the clay of Philadelphia—l of 
gold in about 1} million of clay. If the gold from 
the bricks of the houses could be brought to the 
surface io the form of golid-leaf, on each brick would 
be a golden surface of 2 square inches. In the clay 
beneath the portion of the city already built over 
is 126 million dollars’ worth of gold, yet no one 
dreams of extracting it. So, except under very favour- 
able conditions for the sewage, valuable manures may 
be obtained more cheaply than from sewage. 

The necessity for the selection of ripe, as well as 
a seeds for sowing, and especially on poor soils, 
s insisted on and illustrated by records of experi- 
mente. The great importance, whether for good or 
evil, of micro-organisms to the farmer, is often pointed 
out; aud the writer discusses the question of the 
sources of nitrogen available for plants, and the very 
important question as tothe fixation of free nitrogen 
from the air by humus or by clay soils. The conclusions 
of Berthelot, Armsby, Deherain, and others are 
stated, and the author regards it as proven in the 
light of existing knowledge that some nitrogen from 
the air is really fixed as an incideot to certain fer- 


mentations which occur in the soil. ‘This much debated 
and debatable point, which is of the utmost economic 
importance, still requires, further elucidation; and we 
may hope that some further light will be thrown on 
it by the researches of Sydney Vines on the nutri- 
tion of the common. bean.-- Nature. 


tbe at EE 
BUTTER-MAKING, 


Butter-making as) a science is utterly unknown in 
this country, but to those who may be engaged in 
this industry on any considerable scale, the following 
instructions for butter-making, which are observed 
at the Ontario Agricultural College Farm, Oanada 
will perhaps commend themselves as worthy of con- 
sideration :— ' 
is Good ventilation for the milk-house, milk-cellar 
or diary-room is most essential, and may be pro- 
vided for by leading an air-drain under ground for 
say, 200 feet. Through it a supply of pure, fresh, 
cool air may be admitted. The foul or warm air may 
be allowed to escape through ventilators or windows 
pa re pt ald - 

2. Oream should invaria be removed 
milk, before the milk is soul! eouaiqaoeee 
_ 8, The cream of each churning should be gathered 
into and kept in one vessel. 

4. The whole of the cream should be well stirred 
ever time fresh cream is added. 

. In summer, cream should not be left lon 
three days before churning. etohoty 

6. The best churning temperatures are between 57 
and 60 degs. during summer, and between 60 and 
64 degs. during the winter. 

7. Butter can be more thoroughly washed free from 
butter-milk, while in the granular condition than after 
it is gathered or pressed into a roll. 

8. Only the best pure salt of medium and uniform 
fineness of grain should be used, and from three 
quarters to one ounce of salt per pound of butter 
will be found satisfactory for the summer. 

9. The utmost cleanliness in milling, in vessels, in 
utensils and in all surroundings must be observed to 
preserve the flavour and body of milk, cream, butter 
and cheese from contamination. 


The same authority uses the following general 
rules :— 


1. Milk from healthy cows only should be used, 
and not until at least four days after calving. 

2, Any harsh treatment that excites the cow 
lesen the quantity and injures the quality of her 
yield. 

3. Cows should be allowed an abundant supply of 
wholesome, suitable food, and as much pure water as 
they will drink. 

4. A supply of salt should be placed where the 

cows could have aecess to it every day. 
_ 5. Cows should not be permitted to drink stagnant, 
impure water, nor to eat cleanings from horse stables, 
leeks, turnip tops, nor *nything that would give the 
milk an offensive taint. 


6. All milk vessels should be thoroghly cleansed 
first being well washed, then scalded with boiling 
water and afterwards sufficiently aired to keep them 
perfectly sweet. 


7. Cows should be milked with dry hands and 
only after the udders have been washed or well 
brushed, 


8. Milking should be dove and mille should be kept 
only where the surrounding air is pure and free from 
all objectionable and tainting odours. Milking in a 
foul-smelling stable or yard, imparts to milk an in- 
jurious taint. Source whey should never be fed, nor 
should hogs be kept in a milking yard, or near a milk 
stand. 

9. Tin pails only should be used. 

10. All milk should be properly strained immedi- 
ately after milking, and for that purpose a detached 
strainer is preferable to a strainer pail.—Jadien Ayri- 
culturist. . 
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AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 
(Special Letter.) 

: Panis, 24th December 1887. 

Nearly one-third of the vineyards of France have 
been destroyed by the phylloxera whose ravages have 
received as yet no wholesale check: Farmers who have 
thus suffered, turned whenever practicable the land into 
meadow, or cropped it with grain and roots. After 
some years had elapsed under this system of changed 
culture, the soil when dosed with spcial industrial 
Manures, seems to have recovered, and to present a 
new departure for successful vine culture as well as 
ameliorating those vines which are not a prey to either 
& parasite or a fungus. 

Farmyard manure is the usual fertilizer applied to 
the vine.. As the latter grows often in sloping situa- 
tions; and difficult of cart-accéss, that manure is thus 


expensive and out of proportion to its value. Hence 
the plan of employing chemical fertilizers judiciously 
as phosphates, potash, and, nitrogenous matters, which 
present many advantages. On the first appearance of 
the phylloxera, Liebig laid down that the high feed- 
ing of the vines was one powerful means for combating 
the scourge ; they could resist the insect. better thana 
vine badly nourished. Becchi, the, director of the 
agronomic station of Florence, attested by. his. ex- 
periments in 1866-68, that the application of potash 
salts to the soil enables the vines.to;resist the oidium, 
better than those receiving farmyard. manure. The 
Swiss attribute the relative exemption of their vines 
from the attacks of the phylloxera to the. use of 
chemical manures—another 
assertion, that a sickly and famished plant falls) the 
earliest victim of disease. The animal world also affords 
apt illustrations. of this truth. 

Messrs. Boussingault and Grandeau have analysed 
the soils of vineyards in Alsace and the Ohampagne 
districts, as well as vine cuttings, the vine produced 
and the residuum or pulp of the press. Assuming 
18,000 vines to the acre and 880 gallons as the average 
yield of vine, avintage would remove from an acre 
of land about 14 Ib. of potash and 8 lb: of phosphoric 
acid. Now, wheat abstracts from the soil nearly four 
times the amount of phosphoric acid and the quantity 
of potash is nearly the same; while potatoes remove 
four times the quantity of potash and double the 
amount) of phosphoric acid as the vine. In the Cham- 
pagne districts the soil famous for producing the most 
renowned branch, only approach in point of richness 
to ordinary arable lands. Here farmyard manure would 
suit vineyards. In the Champagne regions, and less 
60 in those of Burgundy, the soil is calcareous. Quite 
the contrary is the case in the Bordeaux or Claret 
regions where the soil is markedly silicious, poor in 
potash and lime, but notably rich in magnesia; at 
least such is the out-come of the analyses of the soils 
of such producing claret-brands as Chateaux Laffitte, 
Yquem, and Margaux. 

It will thus be seen that the vine has no gre.ter 
mineral exigencies, but rather the contrary than 
other cultivated plants; that the composition of the 
soils in Ohampagne, Burgundy and Bordeaux, differs in 
poorness in potash and phosphoric acid; yet all can 
be ameliorated by suitably selected fertilizers just as 
ordinary soils, whilst the latter have everywhere 
produced by their slower action the best results. 
Now for the vine, as for other shrubs, the application 
of farmyard manure has a tendency to promote the 
development of wood. Nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia by the rapidit; of their action induce the 
undue growth of branches and leaves at the expense 
of the fruit. Woollen rags, torrefied leather refuse, 
dried blood, oil-cake &c.,if cheap, are excellent vine 
manures as they decompose slowly and thus magazine 
their nitrogenous or stimulating influence, Natural 
phosphates dephosphorized scoria or slag, kainite, &c., 
are also excellent fertilizers, Ohemically a manure 


illustration of  Liebig’s; 


| sufficient for the demands of the vine during ten 


years, excluding the leaves which naturally fall and 
remain, ought to contain in pounds weight 132 of 
nitrogen, 220 potash, and 176 of phosphoric acid per 
acre, representing a market cost of 170fr. or about 17fr- 
per annum, for ten years ‘Ten gallons of wine yearly, 
out of the augmented annual yield of one-fifth would 
pay for the outlay. a 

There are many farmers on the Continent who have 
never accepted the substitution either in whole or in part 
of maize for oats in horse-feeding. Indeed some go the 
length of asserting, if maize dominated over oats the best 
breed of horses in the land would ultimately die 
out. Maize, it is alleged, runs the horse into flesh 
and fat; the animal becoming spiritless instead of 
hard muscle, an energetic and vigorous character. 
Feeding entire horses on maize reduces them to the 
vitality of castrated animals. Further maize diminishes 
the vigor of mares in the rearing of their foals, 
developing indolence instead of energy. However, no 
one wholly excluded oats from the ration, but reduced 
that aliment next to an algebraic z. There is in oats 
a special principle or stimulus that no other grain 
possesses—independent of the question of relative 
richness—and peculiarly adapted for the development 
of vigor while enabling the animal to reeruit rapidly 
its exhausted strength. 

The poultry yard of late is receiving more attention 
asa source of revenue. Itis now no longer left to the 
side attentions of the fapmer’s wife. Poultry fatting 
in a word is becoming w profitable businéss:' Like vhe 
fattening of live stock the object is to impart # 
superior quality to the flesh by rendering it more 
tender, more savory, more easy of digestion, Tor 
effect this successfully and with profit, the animal must 
be fed abundantly fromits birth—so as'to aid the deve- 
lopment of muscle—by an alimentation rich in nitrogen 
substantial and of small volume. By degrees the ra- 
tion is augmented with substances rich in sugar fecula 
or fat. If the chickens belong to a good and pre- 
cocious breed, and received ordinary care and feeding, 
they will in three or four months be able to be sold off 
to the fattener. 

The fatting process must not commence till the 
animal has almost completed its development. If earlier 
the high feeding will produce’mus¢le and bone, not fat 
If the adult age be exceeded it will rarely pay to fatten» 
such birds. Pulletsof the Orévecceur race can com-! 
mence to be fattened at four months; the Houdanatde 
Dorking at five, Fléeche at six, and the Bresse ath 
seven or eight. The season most favourable to fatten= 
ing is the close of autumn or winter. If hatched 
in March or June, the chickens would thus be 
ready for fattsning operations at the foregoing 
epochs. The castration of the birds of both sexes dates’ 
from antiquity, and takes place when they are about 
three months old. In some countries the operation is 
dispensed with. To supply fat-forming food is not 
the be-all of fattening; care must be taken that 
the fat when produced be not eliminated from the 
system. Hence, keep the muscles inactive; in other 
words coop the birds in pigeon-holes just capacious; 
enough to allow them standing room; above all let? 
the place where they are kept be dark, as light isi 
an exciting agent, aud so consumes muscle. This ex- 
plains why formerly poultry to be fattened had their 
eyes extracted. iy! : 

The simplest manner to fatten is to place a small 
trough in front of the crib filled with a paste of 
average thickness consisting of barley, buck-wheat, 
or maize flour, wetted with skim milk or cheese- 
whey. Adda little salt, prepare the paste the eve. 
before using it to allow fermentation, and thus 
facilitate digestion. Pending the first five days, feed 
twice a day, afterwards give the paste three times 
daily, Some fatteners commence by giving crushed 
buck-wheat and maize the first three and unbruised 
oats during the last two days. Taree weeks suffice 
for the whole process; some pullets demand more 
time. Ordinarily, out of 109 birds, three successive 
selections are made for the market. Fattening me- 
chanically consists in forcing small balls of the 
paste by means of a machine, down the throat of 
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the bird, Pliny says, they were the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Delos, in the Grecian Archipelago who 
first fattened poultry ; this was over 2,000 years ago. 
The Romans, 160 years 8B. O., fattened young cocks 
on flour and milk; moderns proceed on the same lines. 
In localities where farmers are not yet grouped 
into co-operative associations, for the purchase of 
seeds, manures, implements &c., nor the purchases 
subject to the control of an agronomic station, the 
following plan is adopted respecting beet-seed. Buy 
the latter a long time in advance of the period 
sowing. Select a fair sample of the seed, and 
test its germinative power according to the following 
standards of Sempotowski aud Petermann, The 
germinative power of the capsules is 75 to 
80 per cent and 65 to 60 per thirtieth part of an 
ounce (one gramme) of the naked seed. ‘Lhe pur- 
chaser ought to insist on the merchant guaranteeing 
a certain number of germs, for a fixed weight of 
seed, and to decline accepting his purchase, if the 
seed does not attain the determined minimum of 
germs according to the venders’ guarantee; a tolera- 
tion reduction of five per cent below the germ- 
standard, may be allowed. 

Oarrots are taking more and more a greater ex- 
tension in the feeding of horses, Bulk for bulk, 
an acre of carrots would seem to supply more nu- 
triment, than an acre of oats. The following is the 
average of a series of analyses of the respective nu- 
tritive constituents of both crops. 


Oats. Carrots, 
Water eas cr cook LESS 85:0. 
Nitiezenous principles... 12:0. 1:4. 
Fatty matters cae ay 4:8, 02. 
_ @arbonaceous matters 418. 11:0. 


The difference is very great; 
is aqueous while oats are dry. 
eight times more carbonaceous than nitrogenous 
(or albuminous) matters; hence, ought to be ex- 
cellent for mixing with otber rations, such as beans 
&e. Tuking the yield of oats per acre at one ton, 
and of carrots at 20 tons, the difference would be 
in favor of the latter, since oats have not a uourish- 
ing value tweaty times superior to that of the carrot. 

The que-tion is being discussed, whether it is better 
to barrow meadows—to free them of moss and per- 
mit of the “aration of the soil—at the commeunce- 
ment of spring or in antumn. For grass land in 
elevated situations, where the soil remains humid for 
a longer time in spring, perhaps autumn would be 
the more propitious time to give a stroke of the 
harrow, the more so, as in spring the transition of 
the soil. from a moist to a dry condition is often 
sudden. After the harrowing, apply the top 
dressing, which will work into the openings effected 
by the teeth of the implement. When spring urrives 
and the land has become dry, the passage of the 
voller will bind, refresh, and vivify the soil. 

The rearing of calves is a matter of serious im- 
portance in Germany, and it is therefore not surpris- 
ing to encounter much diversity as tothe best methods 
for tiding them over their first year. The bases of 
the rations mostly consists of oats, oat-meal, linseed 
eake, good clover or prime meadow, hays. To this 
régime is added in winter a small quantity of crushed 
carrots. Some give a little beet, but the grand 
Majority of rearers are against that practice, The 
bow mMeat-powder produces excellent results, It is 
essential that the calves should have’ full liberty of 
movement, abundance of fresh air, and tbat the byre 
should not be toocold, Great regularity ought to be 
observed in their feeding, and a little salt given two 
or three times a week will be an excellent promoter 
of good health. The bedding must be kept seru- 
pulously clean, and the troughs scoured in summer, 
weekly, and in winter, fortnightly. Acidity in tho 
mangors is often the fruitful eause of scour. A 
g001 indicator of the progress and the condition of 
the calves is to woigh them once a month, Nothing 
more common in Paris than to keep a record of the 
weekly weight of babies. A pair of nursery scales 
is as essential as w cradle, 


but the carrot 
The former contains 


CINCHONA (AND COFFEE AND TOBACCO) 
IN JAVA. 

We call attention to interesting information re- 
specting these products on page 520. We shall 
shortly have somewhat to say of the pre-emin- 
ently prosperous position of late held by 
tobacco—almost the only ‘product’ with a rising 
tendency in price for some years back. As regards 
coffee, our Java brethren are beginning to be quite 
cheery, imagining the leaf-disease is finally dis- 
appearing while no other pest is anticipated. But it 
is in cinchona that Ceylon planters have 
most practical interest at present, and it is worth 
noting that on the authority of au apparently re- 
liable report, the number of private plantations 
in Java are put down as, at least, ‘ sixty,” 
that these are from 5 to 8 or 9 years old, and 
that the bark of these gardens is expected mainly 
to come into the Huropean market during 1889-90. 
Let us suppose that on the 60 private cinchona 
gardens thereis an average of 200 acres planted, or 
with growing trees—which is surely a liberal allowance 
considering what an acre of cinchona trees means,— 
and we get 12,000 acres under the product in 
private handsin Java. But such figures would, after 
all, convey only aninadequate idea of what effect 
the Java enterprise may have on the world’s 
market ; for, apart from the fact that the area planted 
may represent 15 to 25 millions of fully grown trees, 
each ready to yield 3lb. of bark 12 to 18 months 
after this time, there is the astonishing richness 
of the Java bark to face. The results obtained 
from tbe hybrid ledgeriana in the report we refer 
to are truly amazing, and we may therefore cal- 
culate that by 1889-90, Java will be ready to 
supply 45 to 75 million |b. of bark three to four 
times as rich as the average of Ceylon barks, or 
in other words that she will haye for export 
the equivalent of 180 million lb. of bark of the 
same grade as that sent from this island during 
the past twelvemonth. Taking the world’s demand 
for this quality at from 30 to 40 million lb. per 
annum, we have to face the probability of Java 
having about six years’ full supply. We leave our 
cinchona planter readers to draw their own infer- 
ences from these figures, or rather to examine 
and criticize the information and calculation on which 
they are founded. 

In this connection we shall later on call 
attention to some very valuable statistics in re- 
ference to the Ceylon cinchona bark exports fur- 
nished by Messrs. C. & M. Woodhouse. The all- 
important question with home brokers and merchants 
still is, what has Ceylon to send into the home 
market during the current and following seasons ? 
We have given our estimate at ten million Ib., 
for 1887-8, although we believe a larger export 
could be compassed if the market became 
specially encouraging or if the threat of Java 
swamping Ceylon barks altogether ‘‘ next year” were 
considered likely; but our estimate is based chiefly 
on the fact that most planters with cinchona, 
outside of Uva, have now to face tea plucking 
and preparation as well as cultivation, and we 
cannot help thinking that there will be far less 
labour to spare for bark stripping and harvesting 
than in the past few years. At the same time 
we are bound to say that the testimony of keen 
observers like Mr, T. C, Owen is to the effect that 
there is a marvellously less show of cinchona through- 
out the country than was the case two years, or even 
one year, ago. The same gentleman has just been 
reminding us that the alleged deterioration of bark 
in store is not borne out by the many experiments 
recorded in the Blue Books in the early days of 
cinchona cultivation in India. Very careful teste 
were applied as to this very point and the result 
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went to show that bark carefully stored and not’ 
exposed to the sun showed no falling-off in quality. 
———_— —--- 
CINCHONA IN THE DUTCH MARKET. 


AMSTERDAM, Dec. 14th. 
OrncHona .— Yesterday I received the analysis of eight 
samples of Java bark which were sent to a renowned 
German analyst for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the trees, of which the samples were cut, would suit- 
ably be used for multiplying, The result is stated as 
follows :— , 
Ist sample, Ledgeriana ,.. 9°80 per cent quin. sul. 
aa Hybrids oe 9°35 
«» 10°97 
. 10°50 
- 8:98 
es) 26 
. 950 
9°50 


9 » 


Total... 79°89 per cent, or an aver- 
, : age of 10 per cent. 

..The planters will receive orders to raise at least 
300,000. plants from these rich trees, which have been 
selected from a large number of the same kind in a 
private plantation existing since 1881. The fact here 
stated must cause reflections with regard to the future 
of cinchona bark and its alkaloids, which may prove to 
be of some interest to bark planters and shippers and 
buyers of the alkaloids. 

Phere arein Java at least sixty private plantations 
of cinchona bark, besides the extensive Government 
plantations. Most of the former’ have been established 
in the! year 1879 to 1882. Seeds and plants were 
furnished by the director of the Government -plant- 
ations, the existence of which may be dated back 
before 1860. 

_ it is a_curious fact that private planters obtained 
in many instances richer bark than the Government, 
whose barks seldom surpassed 7 per cent, sulphate of 
quinine, whilst many a parcel was forwarded by pri- 
vate planters having 9 to 10 per cent. of this alkaloid. 

It is generally suggested that the heavy quantities 
of Oeylon bark shipped lately pressed down the value 
to figures -at which the net receipt didnot even cover 
the expenses for harvesting, and freight and selling, 
if the bark did not contain more than 2 per cent of 
sulphate of quinine. Sincea few weeks, circumstances 
have altered in favour of ownersof bark, but it may 
be supposed that this improvement will induce many 
a Oeylon owner, who did not ship his bark for the 
aforesaid reason, now to send over as much as possible 
to Europe, and that in consequence a drooping ten- 
dency will again prevail ere long. But it is not so 
much my purpose to point out that probably low rates 
of bark and quinine will predominate shortly, as to 
direct the thoughts of persons interested to the period 
when Java with the produce of its private plantations 
will fall into the market; this will be in 1889-1890, 
when a great namber of trees will have attained the 
age of seven to ten years, every tree yielding, say, 
3 1b. of bark of 6 to 10 per cent of quinine, every bale 
of 130 lb. bark representing 8 lb. to13 1b. of sulphate 
of quinine. 

If the consumption of quinine has not increased on 
an enormous scale every cinchona tree, the bark of 
which does not contain at least 4 per cent of quinine, 
will then have lost,its raison d’étre, and every planta- 
tion which produces lower bark may be looked upon as 
a dead loss, 

All these remarks regard manufacturer’s bark only. 
The cinchona known by the general name of “ Druggist’s 
Bark” has not been, and will probably not be, 
cultivated on any large scale, and its future value will, 
therefore, not be so gravely prejudiced by the coming 
Java deluge, 

Qouininn.—On December 6th a Government contract 
tenler took place of 750 to 900 kilos. (==26,250 to 
$1,500 oz.), buyers’ option delivery in 1888. The lowest 
offer came from Bohringer’s (Mannheim) agent—36f. 
6lc. per kilo. (—1s 8d per oz.), the next following 
from Anerhach’s agent (36t, 50c.), the third from a 


Hague house at 45f. The Government can order 
the parcel at any time in 1888. Judging from former 
experience, it may; however, be supposed that 450 
kilos. will be ordered in February. During the recent 
rise only a small businesshas been done in this country, 
owing to the inability of manufacturers to deliver 
prompti:. The last price paid was 40f. per kilo. and 
at this figure small sales for consumption have taken 
place. Some weeks ago a clergyman died, eighty-two 
years old. This venerable gentleman began his career 
about sixty years ago asian apothecary’s apprentice. 
In his diary a note was found, dated from 1828, im 
which he states that he was seriously ill, and that 
he owed his recovery to the kindness of his princi- 
pal, who gave him ‘sulphate of quinine, although its 
price was 1 guilder (1s 8d)/the grain. This is 21/ 12s 
per oz. against 2s 1d now! Vempora mutantur ! 

Oocoa Burrer —The market is very firm. Prices 
8 per cent above last auction: Messrs. van Houten & 
Son inform their customers that owing to the partial 
rebuilding of their factory their production of cocoa 
butter during the month of December will be smaller 
than usual, and that, consequently, their usual Janu- 
ary sale will be a comparatively small one.—€hemist 
and Druggist. 

von Ve, Basse os 


Druc Sate Sprcimens,—There is scarcely a fort- 
nightly drug sale im London at which some new or 
interesting drug or drug-substitute isuot to be found, 
and if a small syndicate of young pharmacists, ardent 
regarding research, were ready at hand, they would 
find ample material to..work upon. Few of those 
who frequent the sale-rooms have the ability to report 
upon the specimens which come under their notice, 
and those who have the ability are busy commercial 
men who have only the time to avoid what is spurious 
and doubtful, far less examine them systematically. 
Amongst the articles which we have recently observ- 
ed are the false calabar beans which were referred 
to in our last report of the drug sales. These do not 
come on our market for the first time, although a 
year ago they received, under the name of cali beans, 
some attention as a probable source of physostigmine. 
The seeds are lenticular or obscurely reniform in 
shape, and about 1 in. in diameter, the thickness 
varying from #% to about } an inch. In colour of 
testa they also vary, some being of an orange-red 
colour with coffee-brown streaks, others of the brown 
and black colour of calabar beans, and all having a 
black hilum extending round four-fifths of the ciream- 
ference. The seeds are obtained from one or more 
species of Mucuna, a genus of plants closely allied 
to the physostigmas. So far we have obtained no 
evidence whatever that they are related chemically 
to the calabar bean, for we cannot find physostigmine 
in them. There has just been imported wid New 
York for private sale a gluey Jike substance of the 
consistence an appearance of honey. It has a faint 
fishy odour, and this has led to the belief that itis 
fish-glue. The substance, however, is resinous in 
character, and on examination we find that it presents 
all the characters of an elemi, but differing from the 
true elemi in some particulars. It yields, however, 
a resinous acid resembling elemic acid, but time has 
not allowed us to carry our examination further. A 
correspondent has sent us a pretty sample of “saffron” 
which would pass muster with anyone devoid of the 
sense of smell, for it has no odour of saftion. It 
presents the appearance of bright-orange filaments,’ 
without the characteristic stigma of saffron, nor 
does it contain any crocin (or polychroit), the colour- 
ing matter which makes saffron such a valuable dye. 
It contains very little colouring matter, and that of 
a nature which leads us to suppose.that the “saffron” 
is simply a fibre which has been dyed with an azo-orange. 
As this article has been offered for sale in the ordin- 
ary course of wholesale dealing, chemists should be 
on their guard. It is easily recognised by rubbing 


_a few of the fibres with a dozen minims of water, 


and adding a drop of hydrochloric acid.. The colour 
becomes pink-like, but the colour of true saffron in these’ 
circumstances does not change.—Chemist and Druggist; 
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SOAP A SUCCESSFUL REMEDY FOR 


BORERS. 
Vo the Editor of the “ Australasian.” 


Sir,—Since reading in your valuable paper, some 
two years ago, that common soap was a remedy for 
the borer in young orchards among the fruit-trees, 
I have used it in, say, 20 cases or more, and found 
it quite successful. I always took care to force the 
soap well into the hole the borer had made, after 
which the grub gave no further paper oe &e., 

J. L. Brace. 
———————————— 


MULBERRIES. 


The foliage of the green-fruited and black-fruited 
Mulberry tree is very variable, but the outline of 
the tree is depressingly monotonous. This tree im- 
parts to all the Central Asiatic cultivated districts 
on this side of the mountains of the border range 
of Sungaria their luxuriant appearance. ‘The Mul- 
berry treo in Kashgaria, or in the country of the 
Sarts, is used for silk culture—a quiet occupation 
for women ; while the tasteless Mulberries are shalcen 
from the tree by the children. They are considered 
the most valuable nourishment from the regions of 
Garafshan, eastward to the Amu-Daria. Dried Mul- 
berries furnish a sweet food in the countries where 
corn is searce, and in c¢very household, large piles 
are stored for winter use. In Shugnan, a dishful of 
dried Mulberries is used as the unit of measure, 
and the help of the physician, as well as the skill 
of the singer, is valued at so many dishes of Mal- 
berries. All through the Paendsh district the dried 
berries are ground. A _ bagful of Mulberry meal 
forms the provision for pedestrians and hunters. In 
the region of Vaendsh a heavy bread is baked out 
of Mulberry meal, which replaces the corn bread 
during hard times. On the upper Darvas and in 
Shugnan, the Mulberry juice is thickened into a tough 


syrup of peculiar flavour. ‘The Shugnanites enjoy 
distilling Mulberry brandy. The wood of the Mul- 
berry tree furnishes to the Tadshik of the upper 


Ama-Daria his winter shoes and sandals, his whips 
and guitars, and to the boy of Roshan his hobby- 
horse. The ripening of the Mulberry announces the 
beginning of summer. The last Shah of Shugnan 
had set up opposite his residence, on a high hill, 
an indicator, set in the direction of the point in 
which the sun rose over the hills at the time of 
the ripening of the Mulberry.—A. ReGer, cited in 
the “Report of the Montreal Horticultural Society, 
1886—87,” 


<> — ----— 
GOTTONSEED HULL ASHES AS A FERTILIZER. 


The following experiment is reported by the Georgia 
Department of Agriculture :— 

Considerable quantities of ashes are obtained at cot- 
tonseed oil mills, from burning the hulls of the seed 
for fuel. Although rich in potash, it has been held by 
some that these ashes should not be mixed with acid 
phosphates, because of their reducing effect upon the 
soluble phosphate present. Chemically it is true that 
carbonate of potash (the form present in ashes) added 
to a soluble PRSAREStA does precipitate a double phos- 
phate insoluble in water. Analysis, however, shows 
this to be soluble in a solution of ammonic c'trate, 

the reagent used to extract “ reverted”’ phosphate 

rom manure,) snd this experiment was instituted to 
determine if the precipitation destroyed the availability 
of the phosphate in the soil. 

Light colored cottonseed hull ashes were used, An- 
alysis showed them to contain, potash, 20.15 per cent; 
phosphoric acid 6.10 per cent. 

Tho following mixture wos made 


! : Pounds, 
Acid Phosphate...rerssssersrseresescecrerresreees, 200 
Nitrogen mixture,..ssrcerissscrecvesreredhercere 4] 

286 


(45 pouuds ashes contained as much potash 
ae palate potash as 75 
ui) 
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The acid phosphate contained— 
Per cent. 
Soluble phosphoric acidic. cccccccscseceee eee 
Reverted phosphoric acidvc..csseeeereee 2.50 
Insoluble phosphoric acid.......c.s0es eee 1.50 
The nitrogen mixture contained in the 41 pounds 
5.8 pounds ot ammonia (actual and potential.) 
If no chemical change took place, the mixture 
should have analyzed— 
Per cent, 
Soluble phosphoric acid... ccssscseeeeeseeee 8.04 
Reverted phosphoric acid... - usp dunee (0, 


Insoluble phosphoric acid... coe Sy 
(ROLasine tetssteanessanctsesncensstiesdaecGetesciess 0.10 
Ammonia ....... secstbveteseta ses 2,00, 


Asa matter of fact, after standing one week, the mix- 
ture was found to weigh 275 pounds (having lost 11 
pounds of carbonic acid gas, water etc.,) and a sample 
analyzed yielded—- 

Soluble phosphoric acid... . secscssecseeeeees 7.65 
Reverted phosphoric acid......sceeveeeeeee 8.09 
Insoluble phosphoric acid... cc... essere 1,10 
ROCASDN euribsincrossweeostheencseecen<o¥dsleseisesiee : 
AVATIODIN Fan sassss sds eeehieusttviccherssoserseses | 2.00 

27.5 pounds of the mixture were applied toa section 
(1-20 acre) of the plet on which Experiment 3 was con- 
ducted, It yielded as follows: 


Seed Cotton, per acre. 
Busal mixture and cottonseed 
Hull ashessssis .crsves ss ace Beit see sesveecee 986 Ibs. 

This combination of potash, therefore, made a 
better yield than either the kainit or muriate. 

I have no _ hesitation in recommending the 
mixing of cottonseed hull ashes with acid phos- 
phate.—Oi/, Paint and Drug Reporter. 

—-—— ---<+ -—_- -———- 

EXPERIMENTING WITH FERTILIZERS. 


We have received the following results of an 
experiment made by the Georgia Department of Agri- 
culture, to test the results of fertilizing with cheap 
composts compared with equal quantities of high-priced 
commercial fertilizers, and to test the relative values 
of cottonseed and cottonseed meal in composts. 

The sections of the plot contained one-half acre 
each, separated from each other by blank rows un- 
manured and unplanted. Two mixtures were made, 
as follows: 

1, Lbs. 
Acid phospbate.........) -scsevserersseveeees’ 93 75 


Cottonseed meal w..crsevserseecseeers 87 50 
Kiatnitaecsieiseapmaccesmrents7 Gydevaderee ces sevaen O75 
150 00 

2. Lbs. 

Acid phosphate resis. .cccoravvseiverooausevecses 93 75 
Cottonseed (scalded) 8 bush.......cccccees 90 00 
FCMING leacanamacundy cpap Gre ce odAN CoRETs eee wa '0CE 18 75 


205 50 
This is equivalent to the application of 300 pounds 
per acre of a mixture made as follows, per ton, and 
in No. 2 substituting cottonseed for cottonseed meal 
at the rate of 24 of seed for one of meal: 


Lbs 
GIO THOBDHALG, treccthentatses vecnaccsscsent 1,250 
ROOGHONSECA THO] Ei shecstsecsccrchuccc ances 500 
URAL coekcdarvacdtiNcaventevedsiccctoucs car sanens 250 
2,000 


*Or cottonseed 40 bushels, 

No. of section, 6; No. of rows to each section, lL: 
length of rows, 550 feet; distance apart, 34 feet; 
area of each section, one-half acre; srea of plot, 


34 acres, 
MANNER OF FERTINIZATION. 

No. of Per 
Sec- Section. 
tion. Manure. Lba. 
1.........Commercial fertilizer A,........... 160 
A, wad .«Oommercial fertilizer B............ 150 
BmcwvenrsSetecure INO, Licdiead vee, saves 150 
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4.........Commercial Fertilizer ©............... 150 
Bevvvaseee Mixture NO. Qaeessceeee ea sc00 tereeeee 205% 
(rHibGones NO MaANUTO 1.,..serceeees 40: bbs ates 0 
RESULTS IN SEED COTTON—POUNDS AND FRACTIONS. 
No. of Total per 
Section. Total per Section. Acre. 
wo sibesisidstsldichiste ae sented HOBOS We tenaetdaneeaareunentcde MLA. 
Gacccsivaoroatsthases «at 40D) wemanemeate teeseast rt ts 800 
Brees sesieneselAlOlenestasstentte foveiss seve 900 
Bo, Fall esse Vavvasvievrase AD OR yasrersecseasesoessvcer 917 
BYE i ecsseccenase 5 460... plaektage se . 920 
IBY Sivssneceseesouenvosucen ar Aietcnuente eda becekess 4048 
Cost per 
tion of 
No. manure Cost Value of Profit 
of cash in per crop per per 
Section. Athens. acre. acre. Acre 
1 $30 00 $450 $3096 $454 
2 30 00 450 32 00 - 5 58 
3 20 @0 3 00 38 00 13 08 
4 30.00 4 560 36 68 10 26 
5 16 50 3 30 36 80 11 58 
6 0 0 21 92 ae 
CONCLUSIONS. 


1, The mixture containing the cottonseed meal 
made the highest yield. That containing cottonseed 
made the next highest. Both exceeded the yield from 
the commercial fertilizers used in competition. 2. 
Financially the cottonseed meal mixture paid best, 
the seed mixture next best. The commercial fertil- 
izers in this case all paid very well for their use. 
—Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


—___#—--- 
WINE FROM ORANGES. 


The wonderful crop of oranges which has been 
produced in Oalifornia has led to the manufacture 
of a new and non-alcoholic wine from that fruit. 
A gentleman who has travelled extensively in Oali- 
fornia, in covversation with a reporter, thus describes 
the process :—“ In San Gabriel, Los Angelos Co., Cal., 
where the sweet naval or seedless orange grows to 
great perfection and in large quantities, the Mexi- 
can residents made from it a wine, not unlike the 
May wine of the Germans. This wine, of course, 
has to be consumed at once, or it would spoil. But 
the idea was suggested by this practice that good 
wine could be made from sweet oranges, and the 
question was how to make the wine so that it could 
become a marketable and profitable commodity, As 
s00n as the souring was overcome, more money had 
to be invested. This was accomplished after con- 
siderable money had been lost. The sweetest oranges 
are selected, those of the naval or seedless kind: 
but not until they are fully ripe. Oranges when 
shipped to market for eating are generally packed 
green, and ripen on the way. Not so with those 
used for wine. When gathered, a machine removés 
the peel, leaving only the juicy pulp. The pulp is 
placed in a large vat, with layers of the angelica 
grape sugar. The pulp and sugar are allowed to 
remain together about three weeks, when, by the 
aid of a jackscrew press worked by machinery, the 
whole of the juice is squeezed out. This is run off 
into casks and purified every month for about two 
or three years. It is kept from souring by the ad- 
dition of distilled glycerine preservatives; and at the 
end of that time is considered fit for general use. 
It is drawn off into casks of a commercial capacity 
and is ready for shipment. ¢ 

‘* As transportation, especially to a distance, would 
cause the wine to muddle, it is again refined at 
the end of the journey and the dregs precipitated 
before it is put into bottles, in which condition it 
is sold to the general public. The wine has already 
been ,oxported to England and many parts of EHu- 
rope. 

‘Ts not the wine fermented in some way?” 

“Not at all. It is purely the juice of the orange, 
a simple fruit wine and contains no alcoholic spirits 
whatever. People eat oranges after meals as a 
digestive; now they can partake of the pure juice 
alone for the same reason. I thivk it will soon out- 


| Peru, was herself cured of intermittent fever. 


rival any of the mild drinks of the present day.” 

“Then it is simply a still wine without any in- 
toxicating qualities?” 

“ Yes, in its original form. But itcan be made 
into a sparkling wine by the introduction of carbonic 
gas. By diluting the orange juice one-half and ad- 
ding the gas, a beverage equal to champagne can 
be produced, without any of its intoxicating or 
enervating effects, This has been done, and temper- 
ance drinkers have been delighted with it. As a 
summer drink it is far better, according to medical 
men, than lime or lemon juice,asit does not leave 
such bad results as sometimes follow the drinking 
of lemonade. ” 

“Is itexpensive to the consumer ?” 

“Tf it were not for the time required to bring 
it to perfection, it would be very cheap. In this 
city and in Europe the cost of transportation has 
to be added, yet with this it could be sold by re- 
tail with a profit at, say about $7 per case for 
12 quart bottles, or $8 per case for 24 pint bottles. 
Singly, I suppose it would depend upon the profit 
desired by the retailer. In California it is very cheap 
and it is now being extensively used, even where 
fermented wines are to be had at a low price.”— 
Oil, Paint and Drug Teporter. 


Sans Ga 
HISTORY OF QUININE. 


When the Jesuits went first to Peru, the abori- 
ginies knew nothing of the cinchona tree’s medicinal 
value, using the bark only for its coloring matter to 
dye their various fabrics. 4 

Peru was discovered in 1513, and no mention is 
made of Jesuits’ bark or Peruvian bark, as it was 
afterwards called, until 1600. 

There is a story that some of the Jesuits who suffer- 
ed severely from ague and the results of malaria, 
drank out of a pool in the Peruvian forest into 
which had fallen one of the trees. Having the hot 
stage upon them they drank heartily, and the follow- 
ing day failed to have their regular feyer and chills, 
and looking for a cause the bark was discovered. 
This may or may not be true. — 

Another story is that an Indian cacaque cured a 
Jesuit missionary who was attacked with intermittent 
fever, and that Peruvian bark was what was used. 

The bark and its praises reached the court, and 
the Countess of Chinchon, wife of the Viceroy - 
She 
carried the bark to England, and being benevolently in- 
clined, dispensed it to the poor. It was called on 
this account chichona bark, one letter being left out 
of the name through an error of spelling, and it is 
so called to this day. 

The Peruvian bark began to be sent in 1640 to 
Spain to their brethren by Jesuits in Perv, and 
through them was spread all over Europe, being called 
at that time Jesuits’ bark, but this name was super- 
seded by that of Lady Chinchona. For a long time 
it was very costly because of the labor entailed in 
obtaining it and getting it out of the country. 

The chinchona tree grows upon the sides of moun- 
tains, rather high, and flourishes best where the tem- 
perature is warm and equal all the year round. 
Moist atmosphere is also necessary, and such a con- 
dition is also favorable to the luxuriant growth of 
climbing and twining plants, which so firmly clutch 
and bind the trees that even when the trunk is cut 
through, the ‘tree will not fall until these vines are 
also cut loose. Then the bark ispeeled off and 
arranged into bundles, which are packed out of the 
forests on the backs of the poor natives. 

These cascarilleros or bark-peelers endure great 
hardships. They cannot understand the value of the 
bark, as they only regard it as a dye stuff, and think 
that there are better stuffs nearer at hand. 

The system of cutting the trees down threatened 
to exterminate them, and the method of peeling the 
bark of only a quarter of the way round was tried 
with success, After these quarterings were removed, 
the denuded surface is covered with moss, and by — 
the time the rest of the bark is removed—that is, 
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four years—new bark has formed under tho moss, 
ree gives as good yield of quinine as the original 
ark, 

The tree became so scarce that the Dutch Govern- 
ment had a number of trees transplanted to Java, 
where the conditions were favorable for the develop- 
ment of the bark. When these trees grew up, aua- 
lysis of the bark showed that very inferior trees had 
been planted. However, better trees were planted 
and did well, About the same time the English Gov- 
ernment took trees to the south of India, and they 
now have several millions of trees yielding good bark, 
and there are there many private plantations. 

It has been found that they thrive finely under 
cultivation, and by “mossing’’ the trunks and using 
certain fertilizers, the yield of quinine from the bark 
is greater than in wild trees. Its cultivation is not 
yet tried in the United States, but it is quite likely 
that suitable locations will be found where the tree 
may be raised. Then we will get cheaper quinine. 


—Alta 
eee ge 
PEPPER GROWING IN EAST SUMATRA, 


The starting of a company to cultivate pepper in 
the district of Langkat, noticed by us recently, be- 
tokens a change of frontin planting enterprise, upon 
which depends the permanence of European settle- 
ment there. So long as tobacco continues to be the 
only export crop under cultivation iv that quarter, 
there is little prospect of the productive resources of 
the country being fully turned to advantage. Hitherto, 
failure has dogged every effort to grow other pro- 
ducts than tobacco, which bears the repute of ex- 
hausting the soil too freely, no matter however hard 
individual planters may have tried to go in for variety 
in cultivation, The company above mentioned is the 
outcome of a fresh endeavour to meet this acknow- 
ledged danger, by taking in hand the growing not 
only of pepper but also of cubebs, the attap palm, 
and gutta percha. The lines on which the novel 
venture will be run, bear the mark of effectiveness. 
The promoters of the undertaking turn out to be Mr. 
Hekels, owner of the Mabar estate in Deli, and the 
Baron De Lapeyrie, a French civil engineer, who bas 
Spent years in this quarter of the world as agent for 
Decauviile’s portable railway. The Baron has gained 
a thorough knowledge of business plauting prospects 
in Langkat by-personal experience. hese advantages 
at the starb do not however count materially, unless 
the Governmeat aids the advancement of private en- 
terprise in this direction, by relieving planting industry 
on the Hast Coast of Sumatra of a handicap in the 
shape of heavy export duties, which have been kept 
on in spite of remonstrance on behalf of the ag- 
grieved interest. The duties per 100 kilogrammes 
come to 80 guilders cents on white pepper, and 2 
guiluers on bluck pepper. Every produce article hap- 
pens to be taxed on export. Gutta percha comes off 
burdened with a duty of 8 guilders on every 100 
kilogrammes. It is evident that in framing the ex- 
port tariff in foree on the Hast Ooast of Sumatra 
the immediate interests of the Treasury have been 
steadily kept in view. The consequences of this selfish 
line of policy have not failed to manifest themselves. 
Long ago, it was pointed out that the high export 
daty on nutmegs and mace would stop the further 
Starting of nutmeg plantations in Deli. Despite of 
every warning, wrougheadness had its way. The ex- 
port duty is still on the statute book, with the result 
that nutmeg growing in Deli has become for good 
a thing of the past. The remunerative prices for 
pepper now ruling may after all render the export 
daty on that article endurable. The injustice of 
laying it on at all, nevertheless, comes out strikingly 
whou account is taken of the circumstance tbat, in 
the neighbouring pepper producing countries such as 
the Lampong districts, Rhio, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, the export of pepper takes place freo of duty. 
Planters on the Bast coast are not only handicapped 
by this load, but also by difficulties in securing mt 
Jabour, The advantages sure to result to Deli from 
the success of Mossrs, Eckels and De Lapeyrie’s eu- 


terprising venture, need not be further enlarged upon, 
The successful cultivation of other articles will spur 
on the planters to more energetic exertions in im- 
proving existing methods. Pepper growing by Euro- 
peans uuder judicious management and unfettered 
by official restrictions, will co-operate materially in 
energising the industrial life of the colony. At pre- 
sent, there is no sign of anything of the kind, owing 
to planters feeling the ground insecure under their 
feet. Nowadays there is no security against any cultiv- 
ation once started being crippled by heavy taxation, 
so long as the Government takes it into its head to 
look upon export duties as fair means of raising 
revenue on the Hast Ooast of Sumatra. The Home 
authorities assert that they set developing the re- 
sources of the Netherlands East Indies far above re- 
venue considerations, aud declare their anxiety to 
further planting enterprise in every way, They have 
now a fine opportunity for shewing that by these 
assurances, business is meant, by doing away alto- 
gether with the exceptional tariff of export dutie- 
levied on the Kast Coast of Sumatra. Starting peppes 
cultivation at all under such discouraging circumstances 
speaks volumes for the self-confidence and dete:min 
ation of the promoters of the company, who we hope 
will find their enterprise rewarded with a liberal 
measure of success.—Straits Times. 


———»>-—__-——— 
UBIQUITOUS RUBBER. 


There are two things connected with the manu- 
facture of India-rubber, says the Hatters (Gazette, 
which cannot fail to produce reflection in the minds 
of the people who have given the business a thought ; 
the one is the extraordinary number of requirements 
which our growing civilisation has produced of late 
years, and the other is the manner in which the 
India-rubber trade has supplied the new wants of the 
age! It is not a little interesting to observe how 
readily the India-rubber business has adapted itself 
to the requirements of men in the learned professions. 
For instance, I have before me a catalogue in which 
are tabulated a large number of surgical instruments, 
amongst which are four “ophthalmoscopes,’’ four 
“laryngoscopes,’’ eight ‘‘ spray producers,” over twenty 
“abdominal belts,’ five ‘throat syringes,” seven 
““hypodermic syringes,’ thirty-seven ‘‘ ear trumpets,’’ 
&c,, &c., and over and above these duplicated articles 
there are a large number of single instruments for 
various uses in the profession. [ have before me 
another catalogue, which embraces a much wider 
range of articles, both in the soft and hard goods 
manufacture than the above. The goods in this are 
specified under no less than twenty-five classifications, 
many of which contain a large number of articles 
for different uses. 

Nos. 1 and 2 embrace piece goods, garments, and 
various articles of dress, both for men and women. 
Nos. 3and 4 describe articles for ‘ travelling, fishing, 
and sportsmen.”” In Nos. 5 and 6 we have airproof 
articles, ranging from air pillows to ‘lifeboats ”; No. 7, 
“domestic appliances,” a numerous family; No. 10, 
‘playing balls” for various games; No. 11 ** Tobac- 
conists’ articles,” a large group; No.8, ‘ hospital 
and surgical articles.” The nunmber of appliances in 
this classification is both large and exceedingly varied 
in character, No, 12 comprebends a vast assortment 
of elastic bands; No. 9, gives a large and varied list 
of military and naval appliances, among which are 
a number of articles for the amelioration of human 
suffering; Nos. 13 and 14 embrace “ fine India-rubber 
sheeting” and oard cloth fabrics; No. 15 contains 
‘printers’ blankets’ and various articles therewith 
connected; Nos. 16 and 17 contain a very large number 
of mechanical and railway appliances. In No. 18, 
we have any quantity of hose pipe and tubing. 
No. 19 embraces “hat pressing bags” and “ blocks.” 
No. 20 contains a large assortment of chemical and 
hard articles in rubber, moulded, and numerous 
ornamental articles ; No. 22, in this we have “ ventilated 
tents” and other applinnces; No, 25 comprehends 
India-rubber mats, in great variety. I may bere 
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mention a little historical fact, that among all the 
surgical instruments now in use, with the exception of 
those required for dissecting purposes, the little 
stethoscope is the oldest, and yet, though this is the 
case, I remember the time when a medical man 
required to sound a patient’s chest, it was done by 
the old method of tapping with his hand, and applying 
his ear to the part. Lt is little, if at all, over sixty 
years since the stethoscope superseded the old clumsy 
method of knocking at the chest doors of their patient 
by the medical man, in order to learn if the heart 
and lungs were doing their duty in a proper manner. 

The following list of things is taken from the 
catalogue of u house in which only small articles are 
enumerated, and from which we omit surgical appli- 
ances:—The articles under the head of domestic, 
stationary, and sanitary articles, embrace a number 
of draught tubes, ‘‘tubular rubbor door springs,” 
“ squeegees,” ‘‘foot warmers,’ “muff warmers,” 
‘“Panstrep!on bath brushes,” bathing caps, “ spring 
bags,”’ India-rubber teats, teething pads, baby jumpers, 
gum rings, gum brushes, teeth brushes, feeding bottles, 
India-rubber copying brushes, India-rubber marking 
pens, “Claude rubbers,’ ‘‘ watch preservers,’ and 
“stud guards.” 

We have next articles for mechanical and railway 
purposes. Amongst these are “ buffer bearing springs,” 
“conical shape buffers” and “bar springs.” ‘‘ Pump 
ball valves,” ‘“ hydrant ball valves,’ ‘“ closet cones,” 
“ gauge glass washers,” ‘‘hat blocks,’ “gas bags” for 
various purposes, Iaodiarubber washers, amongst which 
is the ‘‘man-hole washer.” Then there are wheel 
tires, acrated water bottling machines, washer tubes, 
pump rings, and pump valves. 

The above are only a few out of a great number 
of small articles contained in the catalogue, and they 
have been noticed simply for the purpose of showing 
the almost endless uses to which India-rubber, both 
in its natural and vulcanised state, can be applied. 

The hospitals and infirmaries have had many articles 
made of rubber which have been of much service 
in alleviating the sufferings of their patients. But I 
do not think there is avy profession that has breu 
so greatly benefited by the use of articles made of 
India-rubber than the surgeons; many of their useful 


iustruments are made of the gum, and some of the- 


most important tools could not be made 
other material. 

From what has been said, the reader will have 
observed that there is an adaptation in this material 
to many of the business affairs of life which few 
other things in nature possess.—Jndiarubber and 
Guttapercha Journal. 

 ?) 


DRUGS: MATERIA MEDICA NOTZS. 


CommurcraLt CocaIne:—Some time ago Dr. E. R 
Squibb calle attention in Hphemerts to the curious 
manner in which the cocaine hydrochlorate of the 
same maker varies in quality, in so far as the Uuited 
States are concerned. It has also been frequently 
pointed out in this country that commercial cocaine 
hydrochlorate is not always of the high degree 
of purity which such an important remedial agent 
should be. We pointed out (Tus Onemisr AND 
Drueaist, vol. xxx. page 297) that a most useful 
test whereby any one may prove the purity of the 
salt is that which was devised by Mr. Henry Mac- 
Lagan, an American pharmacist. That test, according 
to its deviser, consits in adding one or two drops of 
solution of ammonia to a solution of 1 grain of cocaine 
hydrochlorate in about 2 oz. of water, If the hydro- 
chlorate is pure, that is free from amorphous alkaloid, 
there is, on stirring, an immediate precipitate, which 
in a few seconds separates into flocks of crystals, 
and these subside leaving the supernatant solution 
clear. We showed that it is better to use 1 oz. of 
water to Ll grain of cocaine, aud that a sample cf 
crude cocaine gave no precipitate whatever, The 
test is now recognised as a most delicate 
one, and is generally adopted, There recently came 
under our notice a case in which a chemist had 
reported to # manufacturer that the cocaine hy- 


of any 


drochlorate made by the latter was impure. The 
manufacturer averred, however, that the hydrochlorate 
conformed to MaclLagan’s test, giving a perfectly 
clear solution with ammonia, and this he took as 
a proof that the salt was free from amorphous al- 
kaloid- Our attention was called to the matter, and 
we find that another manufacturer in Germany has 
reproduced the test in the following form:— 

“To O1 gramme hydroctlorate of cocaine, diluted 
in 100 grammes of distilled water, 5 drops of liquor 
ammoniz Ph. B. are added. The solution should re- 
main perfectly bright. (McLagau’s test.)” 

There is no mention here, it will be seen, of the 
separation of cocaine hydrate on the addition of 
ammonia, and it is rather a strange fact that on 
testing the product of this manufacturer, we find it 
not to conform with his own test, but to the origi- 
nal one. We have tested other samples, and find 
that two of German origin quite responded to the 
modified test above quoted, atfording no precipitata, 
one of them only giving a faint milkiness. Three 
other specimens gave immediate precipitates with 
ammonia, which in a few secouds became crystalline, 
and on subsiding left the supernatant solution clear, 
These were, therefore, pure; the first two were not; 
but we may add that when in the latter case the 
volume of water was considerably decreased, a pre- 
cipitate of an amorphous character was afforded. It 
is perfectly obvious that some manufacturers are 
working up to what they consider a standard of 
purity, which is really one of impurity. The result 
is that they produce a cvcaine hydrochlorate which 
is very bulky, is in the form of micaceous scaly crystals, 
and dissolves readily in water. The pure hydrochlo- 
rates are much heavier and dissolve more slowly. 

BETEL-LEAF OrL.—Several months ago we stated 
that a Dutch-Indian pharmacist of Samarang, io Java, 
had succeeded in extracting an essential oil from the 
leaves of the betel pepper (Chavica Betla and C. 
Sirebua). These leaves are extensively used by the 
natives of the Indian Archipelago and other Eastern 
countries as a wrapping for the betel-nut and gambier, 
which every map, woman, and chiid there uses as 
a masticatory. The leaves and fruit of the betel pepper 
are also used, like those of other chavicas, as mediciaal 
remedies, but-they had not been the subject of a 
pharmaceutical investigation until recently. We have 
received a specimen of the essential oil, and, on 
examination, find that it possesses the peculiar odour 
of the betel pepper leaf, which closely resembles 
that of long-pepper fruit. It is of a deep amber 
colour, and has a specific gravity of 0:943. It is 
soluble in less than its own volume of rectified spirit, 
and the solution is not disturbed by the addition of 
spirit up to ten volumes. With sulphuric acid the 
oil gives a coffee-brown colour, but perfect charring 
only occurs on the addition of a little nitric acid 
to the mixture. Nitric acid alone darkens the oil 
at first, it rapidly becomes—from reddish-brown-a 
dark-brown colour, and resinifies, the acid also being 
coloured brown. Hydrochloric acid alone has no effect 
upon the oil; but if a trace of nitric acid is added 
to the mixture the oil assumes a lilac colour. Dr L. 
Rossbach, of Jena, in Germany, has tried the oil 
as a remedy for headache, colic, liver disorder, catar- 
rhal affections of the mouth and throat, ulcers, and 
especially in cough. It has also been recommended 
in consumption. These are the disorders for which 
the leaf is prescribed in India; but according to the 
Dutch Pharmaceutische Weekblad it has been found 
impracticable to employ the leaves in Europe, as they 
cannot be dried without losing their szromatic and 
stimulant properties. It is stated that essential oil 
of betel will ere long be included in the Pharma- 
copeiu Neerlandicu. 

Oupess.—The last number of the Aew Bulletin 
brings the series for the year to a close, and looking 
over the list of twenty- ight monographs which 
comprise the series, there is every evidence that the 
issue has been successful—so far, at least, as the 
value of the contents are concerned. There might 
be greater variety of subjects and more notes in each 
number, The present one contains eight notes. It 
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would be very desirable to keep this number as the 
Standard, The first note in the number is on cubebs, 
which have lately become of considerable importance 
owing to the high price which the drug bas attained. 
It is pointed out incidentally that the figure in Bentley 
and ‘l’rimen’s ‘‘ Medicinal Plants,” which is given as 
from the Royal Gardens, Kew, has been proved to 
be Piper Chaba, Hunter (Chavica ojficinarum Miquel), 
belonging to the long pepper family, ‘Vo the note 
is added a correct drawing of the plant (male and 
female), taken from a Java Piper Cubcha and one 
of Miquel’s types in the Kew herbarium. A descrip- 
tion of the plant is given, and it is stated that it 
is found wild only in Java, Sumatra and Borneo. 
According to Descourlitz cubebs were at one time 
cultivated as an introduction by the French in the 
West Indies, but at present they are unknown there. 
The produce of other species of pepper are some- 
times called cubebs, such as the fruit of Piper borbo- 
nense, Which yields the native cubebs of Mauritius 
(cubebe du pays); and, as pharmacists very well know, 
the recent high prices of the drug have brought 
into the market all sorts and conditions of things 
which haye passed as cubebs.—Chemist and Drugyist. 
ne 
GUM TREES. 

The rapid growth and the value as timber and fuel 
of many of the Australian Gum trees (Eucalyptus), 
have induced planters in this country to attempt 
their cultivation, but the experiments have proved 
beyond question that none of the species is sufficiently 
hardy to bear the winters of the eastern and central 
parts of this kingdom. In some localities they escape 
injurious effects during a cycle of comparatively mild 
winters, giving rise to hopes that they are permanently 
established, but a colder winter, or a cold, wet autumn, 
followed by an ordinary winter, kills or irremediably 
injures the young trees, Of the mauy species tried 
at Kew, for instance, only one, Eucalyptus Gunnii 
(fig. 150, p. 781), has lived through many years without 
some kind of protection, and the young shoots of this 
have often been destroyed. A tree of Eucalyptus 
Guonii, which for many years bore the incorrect name 
of Eucalyptus Polyanthema, stood, some thirty years 
ago, near the old Mesembryanthemum-house, near 
oron the site of the present Orchid-house, aud many 
will remember it as the first Australian tree they 
had seen growing in the open air in England.. It was 
then perhaps about 20 feet high, and, so far as we 
remember, it was not materially injured by the 
intense frost of the winter of 1860-61, when large speci- 
mens of Cupressus macrocarpa and Pinus insignis were 
killed outright. That season the thermometer fell, 
On two or three occasions, below zero at Kew, where, it 
we remember cightly, it has never since been so low. 

Some years later, when the new range of houses 
was built, the alterations necessitated the removal 
of this tree, and it was transferred to the western 
slope of the mound on which the Temple of Molus 
stands, near to No, 2 Museum, and the result was 
that it died to the ground, or nearly so, but, what 
was surprising, it threw up new stems, and is still 
flourishing. It is a native of ‘l'asmania, where 
it 18 called “Oider tree,” growing abundantly in 
marshy places at elevations of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and 
forming a tree 20 to 30 feet high. The same species 
inhabits South-eastern Austrlaia, ascending in the 
alpine regions, according to Von Mueller, the 
historian of the genus, up to 5500 feet, where it is 
quite dwarf. But, according to the same authority, 
it ix also found in the lowlands, from Gnichen Bay 
aud Lake Bonney, eastwards to Gippsland, and uuder 
the most favourable conditions it attains a height of 
260 tect. Whether this lowland form be hardy in the 
neighbourhood of London is questionable; at all events, 
it would be safer to procure the Tasmanian or alpine 
form. Thore is a coloured plate of it in Hooker's 
Flova Tasmania. 

In the bills of Arran this sp cies thrives well, and 
even on the easteru side of Scotland it withstands 
in ‘certain localities, all except the severest winters. 
{ao an interesting account of Australian and New Zea- 
laud streets in Arran (Gardeners' Chronicle, November 
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27, 1886, p. 680), the Rev. P. Landsborough states that 
thero is, or rather was last year, # tree of Eucalyptus 
Gunonii at Whittinghame, Wast Lothian, which was 
planted in 1845, and which though cut down to the 
ground by the frost in 1860, is now more than 60 feet 
high, and matures seed, fiom which a stock of young 
plants has been raised. The foregoing evidence amply 
proves the hardiness of this species. 

Another species which is apparently hardy 
in the south-western and western counties, is 
Eucalyptus coccifera, a native of Tasmania, exclu- 
sively growing on the tops of all the mountains, 
where it forms a bush or small tree 5 to 16 feet high. 
In England, at Powderhain Oastle, Devonshire, for 
instance, it has attained a height of 60 feet, with a 
girth of stem of 7 feet, and it flowers freely. Ino 
1879 this tree withstood 23° without injury ‘see 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, n. 8,, Xii., p. 118, with a figure 
of the tree, and xiii, p. 325, with a figure of the 
flowers and fruit here reproduced). One noteworthy 
circumstance is that it has apparently changed its 
flowering season, for it produced its flowers in December 
and January at Powderham Castle in 1880, whereas 
in 1883 we find it notified (Gardeners’ Chronicle, n.8., 
xix., p. 730) that it was in fall flower in the middle 
of June. Fuller particulars will be found iu the places 
cited, aud there is a coloured plate in the Sotanical 
Magazine, 4637, prepared in 1852 from a tree growing 
in the nursery of Messrs, Veitch at Exeter. This 
species also flourishes in perfection in the Isle of 
Arran and other parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The flowers of Wuealyptus coccifera have been described 
as purple, but they are represented as yellow with a 
purplish tinge towards the base, 

Eucalyptus alpina is a bushy species, known in a 
wild state only on the summit of Mount William in 
the Australian Grampians; and seedlings of it raised 
in the Melbourne Botauic Garden attained a height 
of no more than 10 feet in a quarter of a century. 
In Western Scotland it seems to save found a more 
congenial climate, having grown as much as 2 feet 
in one season. 

One of the varieties of Eucalyptus amygdalina sup- 
posed to be the giant variety, trees of which have been 
measured exceeding 450 feet in height, has proved 
hardy in Arran since 1871, and that last year it Hower- 
ed for the first time, in the mouth of August. 

Eucalyptus resinifera, a native of New South Wales 
and Queensland, is recorded among the plants uninjured 
at Ventnor during the winter of 1879-80;* but its pre- 
servation was probably due to accidental shelter rather 
vhan hardiness, because its home is a warm couutry. 

Eucalyptus coriaces, a tree having a wide range in 
Tasmania, Victoria, and New South Wales, wus report- 
ed as uninjured at Oolwyn in North Wales during the 
winter of 1879-80, though it had suffered somewhat 
the previous winter. 

The singularly striking Blue Gum, Eucalyptus 
globulus, of which we give a photographic illustration 
in the present issue, which is now familiar, in the small 
state at least, to most gardeners, but is certainly 
much less hardy than E. Gunnii and E. coccifera. 
It was, however, uninjured in 1879-80 at Penzance, 
and at Garron Tower, Larne, Antrim, where it bad 
attained a height of 50 feet. The winter of 1880-81 
killed all the Blue Gum trees in Arran, except one 
at Lamlash, which Jast year was 40 feet high, though 
it had been polled to the extent of 8 feet. But al- 
though it may survive many years in the most favour- 
able localities, and attain large dimensions, it is 
perhaps not absolutely hardy in any part of the 
United Kingdom, that is to say, in the sense that it 
would be prudent to attempt planting it extensively 
with the ilea of deriving profit therefrom. The ex- 
tremely rapid growth and long growing period render 
this species particularly susceptivle to frost, as the 
shoots are rarely sufficiently matured. Baron Von 
Mueller’s interesting history of this species in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 31, 1880, is so complete, 
that there is nothing we can add to it. But we may 


® Rev. H. Ewbank, in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society (Froat Report), viii., p. 10. 
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repeat a statement concerning the truly marvellous 
rate of growth of the Blue Gum in Guatemala, Central 
America, where in twelve years it has been known 
to attain a height of 120 feet, and a circumference 
9 feet in the trunk. Assuming this rate of growth to 
be maintained for twenty-five years, the result would 
be a height of 250 feet, and a foot less than half that 
yearly rate of growth for another twenty-five years, we 
should have 3850 feet—about the greatest height it is 
known to grow. But allowing a hnndred years as 
the full period of growth, it is very short in com- 
parison with the life of an English Oak or Beech. 

Although this species offers no claim to be re- 
garded in this country as a timber tree, yet its 
colour and rapid growth render it very desirable 
as an ornamental shrub for summer bedding or for 
the so called sub-tccpical garden. Young plants 
are easily raised and kept ina moderate temperature 
inthe winter season (a cool green-house suffices), so 
that they are available for the summer decoration of 
the garden, where their singular habit and beautiful 
colour render them very attractive. In the South of 
France these trees fiower early, and their blossoms 
may occassionally be seen in the markets at Obristmas 
time or soon afteawards. The great vlaue attributable 
to this tree when planted in marshy localities is due, 
not entirely tothe rapid growth of the tree but also 
to the drainage operations necessarily connected 
with its planting. Nevertheless, some of the benefit 
arising from its planting on a large scale may not 
unfairly be attributable to the biulsamic odours it emits, 
and which are now known to be more or less antagonis- 
tic to the development of bacterial or miasmatic germs. 

The magnificent blocks of Jarrah timber exhibited 
at the Colonial Exhibition will be familiar to most 
who visited that interesting display. Few or no tim- 
bers excel the Jarrah in hardness and durability. It 
is the produce of HE. rostrata, a species native to 
Western Australia. To Mr. Bosisto, of Melbourne, 
great credit is due for the production of oils, tannin, 
and other useful materials, which these species, or some 
of them, supply in abundance. 

It is impossible to speak of these EucaJypts without 
calling to mind the services of Baron Von Mueller, 
not only in making known, but in distributing seeds 
and plants of these most valuable trees. Their discri- 
mination is by no means easy, but it is tobe hoped 
that the cultural experiments of M. Naudin at Antibes 
will be of great service, not only botanically, but also 
economically, as showing which species are available 
for growth in warm, temperate, and subtropical dis- 
tricts in Algeria, India, and elsewhere. In purely 
tropical countries none of the species seems to thrive, 
but on some of the Indian hills, andin many of our 
Colonies, these trees are destined to be of great value. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. ? 

See 

Unprr the old doctrine that nothing but liquid 
could pass through cell walls, and by the endosmotic 
process, it was difficult to conceive how there could 
be any ground for the popular belief that hybrids 
occasionally spring from grafting. Yet the fact 
that new varieties can originate from grafting has 
been proved true by the experience of careful experi- 
menters in recent years. The new discovery that the 
substance called protoplasm is continuous, and passes 
from: cell to ceil, as well as plant liquids, makes the 
expJanation of graft hybrids now clear.—American 
Oultiwator. 

Native AGRICULTURISTS AND Bonepust—The un- 
wearying efforts of the Agricultural Department of 
Government to induce cultivators to make use of 
manure are bound to bear fruit eventually, although 
the change comes slowly about. The latest incident 
reported as a sign of gradual improvement in native 
agriculture is that a hundred maunds of bone-meal 
were sold last year to certain villagers of Beng], who 
had previously received small quantities of the manure 
gratuitously on trial. There can be little doubt that 
the cultivators in Bengal would have been forced 
long ago to take to the use of manure had nature 
not been so lavish of her favours. As is well-known, 
the rivers of Lower Bengal slowly build themselves 


up into highlevel canals, which every autumn break 
through or overflow their margins, leaving a rich 
deposit of silt upon the adjacent flats. Every year 
some thousands of square miles thus receive, as has 
been aptly said, a top-dressing of virgin soil, brought 
free of expense from the Himalayas—a system of 
natural manuring which in some places defies the 
utmost power of overcropping to exhaust its fertility. 
It is something, however, to know that the absurd 
prejudice against the use of bone manure is beginning 
to give way. We can only hope that it will vanish 
altogether before it has time to affect permanently 
the position of Hindu cultivators in their rivalry with the 
peasantry of other countries —Lnglishman, Dee: 22nd. 

Tue Cuinese Quince.—From Mr. Van Volxem, of 
Brussels, we lately received fruits of this species, re- 
markable for their delicate perfume. As, however, the 
flesh is hard aad leathery, we cannot recommend it 
for culinary purposes. The Ohinese Quince, Cydonia 
sinensis, was originally described by Thouin, in the 
Annalis du Muséum, p. 144, t. 89, and was introduced 
about 1802. It was figured in the Lotanical Register, 
t. 905 (1825), from a specimen in the nursery of 
Whitley & Co. (afterwards Osborn’s). The flowers are 
large and pinkish in colour, and the fruits are not often 
produced out-of-doors, though Thouin figures one from 
the Paris garden. The tree, moreover, is apt to be 
injured by spring frost. Bentham and Hooker refer 
the genus Cydonia to Pyrus, but for garden purposes 
it is inconvenient to call Pears and Quince by the 
same name, hence for gardens the epithet Cydonia 
sinensis seems preferable, the more so as there is also a 
true Pear which bears the name Pyrus sinensis. To 
meet this difficulty, Mr. Hemsley, in his Zndex Flora 
Sinensis, calls our present plant Pyrus (Cydonia) 
Cathayensis. Dr. Shearer, who gathered the specimen 
at Kiu Kiang, says, ina note in the Kew Herbariam, 
that “itis called by the Cuinese, Wooden Oucumber, 
from its solidity and shape. . . . The large and 
fragrant fruit is said to be used for scenting Tea and 
flavouring wine. The bark is olive-green with bald 
patches, and the trunk thick and contorted. Grow- 
ing in tubs it is indeed a very handsome shrub.”— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. ; 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE OULTIVATION OF ARROWROOT.— 
The cultivation of arrowroot is grounded upon one 
only principle, whatever may be the nature of the 
soil and the variety of manure appied. It consists 
in tilling well the land before planting, and weeding 
during the growing season. If this principle is fully 
acted upon, a good crop is always certain, whatever 
may besides be the circumstances of the soil or of 
the manure. It is from the result of this priuciple, 
that we see the arrowroot succred better in a well- 
tilled and weeded soil, without manure than in a 
ground well-tilled and unweeded but with manure. 
It should here be remembered to have the ground 
weeded for arrowroot is more important than to 
apply manure. There is a common principle in 
theoretical agriculture which has very few exceptions :— 
“That anything sowed or planted succeeds better 
when made by lines or rows than when it is ex- 
ecuted at random; but from that principle is de- 
rived ageneral and exclusive maxim im agriculture.” 
The greater the distance between the rows of ar- 
rowroot, the greater will be the produce aud the 
finer the tubers; daily experience proves that to be 
a fact. The thickness of the plant does not increase 
the produce of the crop; on the contrary, the pro- 
duce is rather less, notwithstanding a double quantity 
of tubers has been used in vain. Beside the greater 
produce and the economy of the tubers, planting 
ata good dista:ce has other advantages. Arrowroot 
exhausts the soil a great deal, but when planted at 
a distance, the soil is a great deal less exhausted, 
and what exhaustion it suffers is partially restored, 
as well by the air and the light that the breadth 
of the lines permits it to enjoy amply, as by the 
effects of the frequent tillages which keep it always 
in a proper state of becoming impregnated with 
meteorical substances caused by the repeated contract 
of all its parts with the gaseous atmospherical matters 
—true source of fertility and soul of vegetation.—Cor, 
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THE LANKA PLANTATIONS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Directors :—R. P. Harding, Esq., Chairman, George 
Allen, Esq., James Thos. White, Esq., Sir Herbert 
Bruce Sandford, Horace George Hayes, sq. _ 

Resident Manager.—Mr. Edward Gonne Harding. 

Agents in Colombo.—Messrs. J. M. Robertson & Co, 

Secretary.—Mr. William Bois. ; 

Authorised capital, £200,000 in 15,000 ordinary 
shares of £10 each and 5,000 preference shares of 


£10 each, 
REPORT. 


To be presented at tbe Seventh Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Lanka Plantations Comprnuy Limited, 
to be held at the Offices of the Uompany, on the 
29th December, 1887, at 12 o’clock at noon. 

1. The Directors submit their report for the twelve 
months ending 80th June last, together with the 
balance sheet and accounts of the Company made up 
to that date. 

2. The quantity of coffee shipped home was 3,126 
ewt. against an estimate of 3,668 ewt. and the amount 
realised therefrom was £14,796 12s 2d. The crop of 
1885-6 was 2,416 ewt. only. The prices of coffee 
during the past year have been much better than in 
1885-6, the average being 85s ld per ecwt. against 
66s 8d per ewt. 

3. The Oinchona Bark harvested has been about 
106,560 lb. (of which 9,9071b. were sold in Oeylon), 
the greater part has been realised, and the whole 
is expected to produce £1,583 18s 8d. The depression 
in this market bas been very great, and at present 
there seems but little prospect of improvement, as 
the price of Quinine continues to rule very low. 

4, In consequence of continued prevalence of insect 
pests the Cocoa, estimated at 400 ewt, only produced 352 
ewt., realising £1,111 18s 11d, but the latest advice is to 
theeffect that the shade trees having now grown up, this 
pest has almost disappeared. The cocoa trees are looking 
well and strong, and there is every prospect of a 
better crop for the current year. 

5. ‘The cardamoms promised well, but did not pro- 
duce the estimated quantity, the growth having been 
retarded by drought. The quantity received has been 
8,700 lb. only, which realised £298 18s 2d. 

6 The tea on the Fordyce and Fruit Hill Estates 
has been less productive than was expected, also in 
consequence of the drought. The estimate of made tea 
from these Mstates for the season was 104,000 Ib., but 
the shipments received, together with the sales in 
Oeylon, were only 81,790 lb., which includes tea made 
from leaf purchased from other Estates, the total 
make revised £3,696 18s 3d, and the net price averaged 
was 109d per lb., a price which itis expected will be 
considerably increased as the trees become older. The 
estimate for the year 1887-8 of made tea from the 
OCompany’s Estates is 115,000 1b., and from purchased 
leaf about 40,000 1b. Under the advice of the Agents 
and Manager, the erection of a Tea Factory on the 
Fruit Hill Estate was approved in March last, and 
was commenced in August. The work is progressing 
rapidly, and it is hoped that it will be completed 
by the end of March next year, when the facilities 
for manufacture will be greatly increased. The land 
under cultivation for Tea is as follows :— 


BS ders ot ae otal, 
Tistates. etry ries do. 1S oa 
ei aciins mallee wean), Acres: 
Ampittiakande ., — 50 70 _ 120 
Arnhall F 50 _ _ — 50 
Fruit Hill $ -— 90 — 1380 220 
Fordyce and Gar- 
bawn — 21 lis 161 800 
Gonnagalla and 
Paramatta _ 77 58 _ 185 
Rappabannock _ 40 10 _ 50 
Rillamulle ei 4O 70 _ _ 100 
Yattawatto ue — 60 —_ — 60 
80 408 256 201 1,035 


7. Of the proposed issue of 2,000 six per cent £10 
preference shares, 85 more have beon applied for and 
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allotted at par, leaving 585 shares still available for 
applicants. 

8. The dividends on the preferenee shares issued 
prior to the 30th June last, have been duly paid, the 
profits shown by the accounts fully justifying their 
payment. 

9. It was with great pleasure that the Diréctors 
declared an interim dividend of 2 per cent on the 
ordinary shares, and such dividend was paid on the 
7th July last. Although the profit and loss account 
does not enable them to declare any further divi- 
dend, they have the strongest grounds for believing 
that a more prosperous time has commenced for the 
Company. The new products are rapidly coming into 
full bearing. Ceylon coffee has attained a remuner- 
ative price, and Qeylon tea has taken a strong hold 
of the market. These two last named products 
now occupy the first places in their respective 
markets, and with a return of normal seasons, normal 
crops may be expected. The Tea planted in 1883 
should soon yield from 800 to 400]b. of made Tea 
per acre, and from year to year henceforth the quality 
should improve and the shipments increase. 

10. The Ooffee in cultivation at present promises 
well, and the Directors quote with pleasure the opinion 
of the Company’s Agent in Oolombo on the present 
condition of the Oompany’s Coffee and Tea crops. In 
a letter, dated the 24th October last, they write :— 
“ Reports from upcountry are far more reassuring 
now than they have been for some time as regards 
green bug. The cold wet weather that has set in 
with the North-East monsoon has, we are told by 
latest advices, in some instances killed off the pest 
in great numbers, and in most others has put a 
stop to its depredations for the time being. We 
trust therefore, all strong Coffee wiil thus be able 
to ripen the crop now on it before another drought 
can bring another onslaught of the bug. ‘Tea is flush- 
ing well after the long drought, and a great deal of 
what has been lately pruned is beginning to bear,” 

The two Directors who on this occasion retire are 
Mr. Robert Palmer Harding and Oaptain Horace 
George Hayes, and they both being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election, Mr. John Smith (a Share- 
holder) the Auditor also retires and offers himself 
for re-election. The Directors append a Statement 
showing the names, acreage, and state of cultivation 
of the Company’s Estates. 

STATEMENT AS TO THE OompANy’s Esrares, 


ey 1 3 a a a R = 
Heater @ BE of 8 8 8 ok 
2 Og EER ite VO. oe 
at oO CS) o PY a BH 

Ampittia- 

kande 1667 \* 120 4 3 85 828 
Arnhall 808 =* 50 15 37 13. 373 

in Coffee 

Fruit Hill ppl dy) eee sce 70/220 
Fordyce and 

Garbawn 156 * 300 23 1 135 «614 
Gonagalla and 

Paramatta 171 135 10 5 i 822 
Reppi- 

haunock S10. 50 20 83 10 473% 

100 
Rillamulle 90 15 Deine PLO 20 243 
Nursery 
Thotulagalla 351 100 ae, 2a 47 ° 38" " 568 
Yattawatte roe ehdc 60 68 86 277 WL 
1,552 115 1,085 162 217% 629 4,093% 


» 


Rillamule Oardamoms, 15. Yattawatte Oocoa 371, 
Cardamoms, 50, Rubber & Sapan Wood, 35. 
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80TH, 


L aod £ s a 
163,300 0 0 


1887, 


To Capital paid up 


~* Ginchona planted ‘in Ravines and amongst Cotfeo 
on these Estates, diminishing the acreage of Coffee. 
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£10 each fh 150,000 0 0 
1,330 preference shares of 
£10 each -13,800 0 0 

To Loan obtained on the pay- 
ment off on the mort- 
gages on Arnhall and 
Ampittiakande oe 9,000 0 0 

To Sundry creditors was 13,560 16 2 
Bills payable ény 9,226 12 9 
Sundries vee nas 4,384 38 5 

To Balance of profit and howe 
account oon .s 3,423 10 6 

£189,284 6 8 
Cr. 

By Estates— 45 Gl 
Ampittiakande oP +» 26,225 5 0 
Arphall 1) ry OOaL Geo 
Fruit Hill as) +» 10,20018 7 
Fordyce and Garbawn i «. 16,149 2 0 
Gonagalla and Paramatta... 18,185 12 11 
Rappahannock te os 22,816 10 7 
Rillamuile... mae + 10,8383 11 9 
Thotulagalla 535 ww. 030,143 18 1 
Yattuwatte oe 6,083 13 6 

£163,689 14 2 

By Machinery, tools, &c one ear 1,460 18 6 

By Sundry debtors eco 946 411 

By Produce unsold on 30th June— 

Since realised ; 7,890 18 5 
Coffee unsold ae on 386l 7 0 
Bark do aH i 1,007 1 9 
Tea do mn oss 5210 0 
£8,811 12 2 

By Cash— 

At Bankers 300 on 5,520 411 
In hand pie ni 1019 O 


£6,531 3 11 
6,318 5 8 
676 15 5 
9 6 


By Suspence Account, Tea Planting, &c.— 
Balance 30th June SBT Aes. 
Less—Written off and charged to profit and 
loss account, 1887 ren 


Tea planting, new building, &., account, 


1886-7... vee sia 1,222 


£6,858 19 
1,985 13 


[ev jive) 


By Payments on ‘account of up-keep for 1887-8 


£189,284 6 8 
Trapine AccsouNr roR THE YEAR Enpine 30TH 


JUNE, 1887. 
Dr. 

To Cost of cultivation inCeylon— £ s d & d 
Ampittiakande.,. 20 1,516 18 6 
Arnhall w. ~=—:1,497 8 2 
Fordyce and Garbawn icf 4,944 10 11 
Fruit Hill “ 937 2 2 
Gonagalla and Paramatta 2,314 0 3 
Rappahannock,., fon 1,898 8 0 
Rillamulle ne 827 2 7 
Thotulagalla 1,976 14 1 
Yattawatte ; 1,632 5 3 
General Esl 

Expenses .,, fle ES (8) 


£17,561 10 11 
Less—Debits to Capital and Suspense Account— 
Machinery ... 497 310 
Special expenditure 
in buildings, plant- 
ing tea, &c.,, 1,222 6 9 


15,841 17 7 
140 10 2 
5,505 13 5 


£21,488 1 2 


To London expenses (less £1 Transfer Fees) 
Directors’ Fees, Rone ay ere tax and 
general office expenses 

To Interest on loans, &c, 

To Balance curried to profit and loss account 


To Insurance Pre 
To Balance carried down nea 


998 1 0 
575 13 10 
3,931 18 7 


a 


£5,505 13 
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15,000 ordinary shares of Cr. £ sd £ sd 


_ By Balance brought down Bi 373 


[Fesruary 1, 1888, 


By Net proceeds of coffee sold 
in London ,. 

By Net proceeds of bark sold i in 
Loudon 

By Net proceeds of cocoa sold 
in London .., . 

By Net proceeds of tea sold ‘in 
London one 

By Net proceeds of ‘cardamoms 

sold in London one 


14,383 4 8 
538 211 
1,111 18 11 
3,569 1 8 
298 18 2 


£19,901 6 4 

By Net proceeds of 
coffee sold in 
Ceylon... 

By Net proceeds of 
bark sold in 
Ceylon... 

By Net proceeds of 
tea sold in 
Ceylon... 7 1 


52 0 6 


38 14 0 


165 16 1 


£20,067 2 5 

By Estimated value 

of coffee not 
realised... 

By Estimated value 


561 7 0 


1,007 249 
By Estimated value 
of tea not 
realised .,. 5210 0 


1,420 18 9 


21,488 1 2 


—s 


£21,488 1 2 


£5,505 13 5 


£5,505 13 


AND Loss Account, FoR THE YEAR 
Enpine 30TH June, 1887. 


Prorir 


Dr. iS £ ad 
To Dividend on preference shares to 31st 

December, 1886. 559 2 0 

To Amount written off—Special expenditure for 
tea planting, &e. ... soe eo 676 15 5 
To Balance oan ove eae Bi 3,423 10 6 
£4,459 7 IL 
; Cr. £ s4 
By Balance brought from 1885-6 account “8 527 9 d 
on ” ” trading account 3,931 18 7 
£4,459 7 11 

1887 ; 
30th June. By Balance... ae «. £3,423 10 6 
—EeEeEeEee eee 


LARGE ORANGES IN FLortpA.—I visited the pack” 
ing house of a neighbour yesterday and saw some 
very large Navel oranges. We measured and weighed 
several that were from thirteen and one-half to 
fourteen inches in circumference and that weighed 
from one pound to one pound and two ounces. The 
largest one that we found in the lot was fourteen 
and one-half inches around it and weighed a pound 
and a quarter. He had four boxes spread out on a 
table and was sorting them, sixty-eight of the larg- 
est filled a box. He told me that a few days ago 
he picked four boxes of oranges from one tree of 
the Arcadia variety. When sorted, sixty-five of the 
smallest filled a box, while it took only fifty-four 
of the largest to filla box. I thought these were 
large enough to report to the Dispatch, but today I 
was shown an orange from another grove which I 
measured and weighed. It was almost perfectly 
globular, and was siateen inches in circumference, 
measured around tbe stem and blossom ends, and 
seventeen and one-half inches around the other way, 
and it weighed one pound eleven and one-fourth ounces. 
The one who grew this orange reports filling a box 
with forty oranges and a barrel with ninety. Who 
can beat St, Johns’ river oranges for size emf 0, 
SrEELY,--Morida Dispateh, 
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CEYLON UPUCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT: 
THE THA MARKET—CACAO CROPS—WITHERING TEA, 
9th Jan. 1888. 


The fall in the price of tea in London is having 
its usual effect here in our make being locally 
depreciated. It is, perhaps, not a bad thing at the 
commencement of a new enterprize to have tea- 
tasters who incline to be hypereritical, and have a 
keen eye to note defects, but we would value their 
opinion a great deal more if it were less influenced 
by the fluctuations of the trade. As soon as the 
London market, for causes altogether outside 
of the question of quality, becomes animated, then 
woe are told that our teas have improved, and the 
reading of our local tea circulars is a pleasant 
pastime. But when the prices rattle down, and 
stand as they do at present at 1s average, let the 
tea be what it may, and the make what it may, 
there is then discoverable a manifest falling-off, a 
marked deterioration or some other mysterious thing 
equally unpleasant to account for the decline. Why a 
man’s palate should be affected by the state of the 
stocks of tea or the slacking of demand isa question 
worth looking into, and might be made the subject 
of an interesting paper for some of our scientific 
Societies. One thing is sure,—that this periodical 
disparagement has become monotonous and argues 
a poverty of imagination on the part of our tea- 
tasting authorities, which is humbling to contem- 
plate. They may surely now rest satisfied, having 
harped long enough on that string, and try some- 
thing else. It is of course presumption on my 
part to offer any hin§ for the future, but might 
it not be suggested that at some distant time we 
may see it recorded, that ‘prices were easier all 
round, and spite of the teas being quite up to 
the high standard commonly sold here their yalues 
could not be realized.’ It is rather hard, when 
you knowthat the teas you may have sent down 
for the local market are as good as your best, 
not only to have to put up with a low price, 
but a low opinion besides, for the one is an in- 
jury, and the other an insult, I fancy the former 
is easier to bear. 


Cacao cropis coming in freely, and the new blossom 
is in part also putting in its appearance. The 
wet weather we had, although beneficial on the 
whole, has not been without its drawbacks. You 
hear a great deal more of damaged pods than 
usual, where the husk has been penetrated by a 
worm the holes made by which allow the rain to 
soak in, until the nibs inside have germinated and 
begun to grow. Where a careful watch has been 
kept on the insect enemies of the cacao, and the 
edict of extermination steadily and unsparingly 
carried out, the good effect is especially noticeable 
this year. Cacao dearly wants an ever-watchful 
eye, and is a plant that will repay any attention 
bestowed on it. It is as sensitive to care as to neglect. 

The tales you hear of the difficulty of withering 
leaf during the last wet weather would seem to 
point to a good thing ready for the man who can 
invent a suitable and economically-worked ma- 
chine which would effect that purpose. To have 
all your withering space three feet deep with leat 
or to require to keep it for nearly ton days, and 
then find a lot of it go bad, are examples of how 
men were tried. Dodges, such as beating the leaf 
with thin sticks, or giving it a slight twist in the 
roller to make it wither, are samples of the make- 
shifts which some men were driven to; but it is 
clear that Ceylon will not be worthy of its past, 
if in time we are not possessed of some simple 
mechanical means of helping forward this import- 
ant part of the process in the science of tea 
PEARS: PErrEnconn, 


COFFEE AND SLAVERY IN BRAZIL: NO. 1. 


We owe an apology to our old correspondent, 
Mr. A. Scott-Blacklaw, for so long delaying to com- 
mence the publication of some interesting letters 
he is sending us from Brazil, in continuation of 
his previous contributions. We would ask him to 
send any information he may have, or come ac¢rogs, 
in reference to other products besides coffese—say 
cacao, rubber and eyen coca and cinchona—in 
South America. Tho following, though a little out 
of date, is still of interest, and Mr. Blacklaw dates 
from Rio de Janeiro a few months ago :— 

I intended to have followed up my letters of last 
year with a few more, but my occupations partook 
much of the nomadic order, and my notes on 
various subjects got mixed up, and I fear this will 
be somewhat of a wandering epistle. 

Corrre.—Some of your readers have, no doubt, 
felt the juggling movements of the coffee markets 
for some months, for I do not think that the ups 
and downs in prices, and the gains and losses on 
the shipments have been confined to Brazilian 
coffee only. 

The causes of these movements are difficulf to 
find out. Buyers in Rio and Santos were, no doubt, 
influenced by the expected small crop, and. they 
were justified to a certain extent in believing there 
would be much less than last year, from the barren 
state of the coffee plantations seen alongside the 
railway lines, and the pessimist accounts from 
those residing on coffee estates. The small deli- 
veries from the interior, for a few months before 
the picking season of the current crop commenced, 
served to confirm the expected shortness. 

In these circumstances speculation ran wild for 
some time. Coffee was selling ata higher price in 
Rio and in Santos, than the same article was quoted 
in New York, Havre, or any of the shipping ports 
in the consuming countries. Coffee certainly did 
rise in price, but it did not follow the continued 
upward tendency of the Brazilian market. On the 
contrary, after getting up to a higher price than 
the article has sold for during the present genera- 
tion of coffee planters, there was a sudden and 
unexpected fall. For some time there was hope that 
the lost ground would be gained again, and no 
doubt it will be, but the tightness of the money 
market in Rio, added to the extra caution now 
exercised by the banks, has allowed the market to 
drift into a stagnant state, from which even the 
further reports from the interior of the confirmed 
shortness of the crop which is now being gathered, 
do not seem to rouse it. As regards the future of 
eoffee, there is not much to say, and the little that 
can be said cannot be relied much on. 

True, the crop now being picked is small, and 
the Journal do Commercio—the safest authori- 
ty—has reduced its estimate for the current sea- 
son to 2,000,000 sacks of 60 kilos. This will, per- 
haps, apply to the districts which supply the Rio 
market, and it is confirmed to a certain extent 
by letters which appear occasionally in the same 
paper since the planters have begun picking. But 
there is a factor which cannot be overlooked, the 
extensive young coffee districts tapped by the ad. 
mirable railway system in the far interior of Sao 
Paulo, and whose shipping port and whose market 
is Santos. There have been very few letters pub- 
lished from these districts, and scarcely any of 
them speak of an extraordinary shortness of crop; 
on the other hand the planters in some of these 
young districts, being afraid that the credit of their 
occupation should saffer, haye written desoribing 
the heayy crops they are now picking—the yield 
ranging from 10 cwt. an acre in Araraquara to 30 
cwt. an acre in Jahi. We will allow the latter to 
be exaggerated or confined to some exceptional 
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fields. We all know that young plantations bear 
well in seasons that are not suitable for old coffee 
trees. 

Much has been written about the long spell of 
dry weather during July and August of this year 
having destroyed the expectations of a good show 
of flower in September or October,—the latter being 
the principal blossoming month. But you Ceylon 
coffee planters are glad of a dry January and 
February to secure you good blossoms in March 
and April. 

Rain has however fallen all over the coffee dis- 
tricts during the early days of September, and 
there is no doubt the coffee crop for season 1888-9 
will be, if not. above an average, at least equal to 
former years. 

Much cry has been heard of disease amongst the 
old coffee districts. As I mentioned to you 
before, this has run itself out, and the coffee 
along with it, in the lower parts of the proyv- 
ince of Rio. It has now gota hold in the upper 
parts. It is difficult to get a good description of 
ita characteristics; some say it isa fungus, others 
an insect which attacks the leaves, while many 
hold that it is at the roots the attack is made. 
One fact, however, is notable, that this blight, 
of whatever nature it may be, seems to visit old 
districts only. This seems to suggest that there is 
some ingredient in the soil necessary to the healthy 
growth, of coffee which becomes exhausted. Through 
time, owing to this the coffee plant gets weakened, 
and becomes an easy prey to disease. Healthy trees 
get afiected also in the same way that we find in 
everyday life healthy subjects attacked by diseases 
which have been generated in a community, from 
causes in which the want of proper food or neglect 
or ignorance of sanitary laws is among the number. 

There igs an unlimited field for coffee in Brazil— 
there are enormous tracts of forest lands only 
waiting for means of communication with the sea 
ports. The coffee tree flourishes as well in Ceara at 
a latitude of 3 degrees south, asit does at 24 degrees 
south in Sao Paulo, and between these lies an inland 
zone many hundred miles in width, with a large 
part covered with virgin forest, in a salubrious 
climate, being for the most part an undulating 
plateau from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above sea-level. 
As long as the railway extension propaganda 
continues to spread, just so long will Brazil continue 
increasing her exports of coffee. Old coffee estates 
will continue to die out, from want of weeding, 
from growing corn and beans amongst it wherever 
there is the least projection of light, and the want of 
manure. This any plant would be expected to do. 
What does it matter? It has given good returns to 
the owner, and the latter contentedly buys a 
piece of land near where the next projected railway 
extension is being surveyed and moves his living 
property thither. Many of the old people remain 
in old districts—owing to old associations, and 
plant corn, beans, mandioca, and cane. None 
of these products gives much profit, for the three 
first have to compete with the provinces of the 
south, where Huropean colonigation has taken a 
firm hold, and the last mentioned can only he 
grown to pay where there may be a central 
factory near. Cane, however, is the only crop 
which can be made to pay in these old districts, 
and every new sugar factory which is opened 
shows the adaptability of these old coffee fields for 
cane growing. How rich the soil must have been 
is shown in its haying produced crops of coffee, 
corn, beans and mandioca for eyer so many years 
without a particle of manure, and now in giving 
luxuriant crops of a plant which has been found 
in the British colonies to be so exhausting. The 
word manure is not met with in the Brazilian 


vocabulary. Who wouldspend money in manure when 
we haveso much land to fall back on? In the flatter 
lands along the coast, if the cane crop appears smaller 
in a field where five or six cuttings have been taken 
from the same plant (or as they would say in the 
colonies after five or six ratoonings), it is left to rest 
for a year or two, for weeds and undergrowth to 
take charge of it, and to supply its place they clean, 
burn, and plant some other piece. 

But I have digressed from the subject of coffee ; 
and I find I have also filled my sheet, so I must 
leave what more [had to say for a future opportunity. 

A. SCOTT-BLACKLAW. 


on 
SUGAR, AND TOBACCO IN 
NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


(Translated for the Straits Times. ) 

Dr. Burck, the acting manager of the Government 
Botanical garden at Buitenzorg has made public, full 
particulars regarding the specific against coffee leaf 
disease. Assuredly, there will be no want of experi- 
menting with it, now that the discoverer who, how- 
ever, does not yet feel quite certain of success, has 
shown that no one need be deterred from trying it 
on the score of expense. It seems however to bea 
sure fact that, in some parts of Jaya, the planters 
have got the better of the disease. Hence, there is 
every prospect of a bumper coffee crop next year. 

Sugar bears every appearance of yielding handsome - 
profits should present prices keep on. Badly managed 
estates fetch a mere trifle when thrown on the market, 
but, recently, an estate which happened to stand under 
good management, realised a high price. Wherever 
the cost of production has been lessened sufficiently 
to admit of work being conducted remuneratively, the 
future looks hopeful enough. Estate owners have now 
every chance of easing themselves of the burden of 
debt they labour under. Meanwhile the banks which 
have advanced them capital have incurred serious risks. 

The most flourishing branch of planting enterprise 
at present turns out to be tobacco growing, especially 
on the East Ooast of Sumatra. That residency is now 
in through telegraphie comrounication with Java since 
the line between Medan in Deli aud the Padang High- 
lands has been completed. The line was opened to 
traffic on the 16th December. The treasures to be 
unearthed there, draw thither from all sides, crowds 
of young men in such numbers that the labour market 
has been glutted for a long time now. Theevil has 
taken such wide dimensions as to call for serious 
warnings against such people coming there at a 
vesture, trusting to good luck befriending them in the 
battle of life. When a situation is secured by some 
stroke of good fortune, the prospect is far from en- 
couraging. Often years elapse before the pursuit of 
the silver Mexicans becomes rewarded with success. 
During that time, these young fellows have to manage 
the best way they can on small salaries amid the 
scum of the Chinese nation. The days have gone by 
when the country was so little known, that the Deli 
Company could only with difficulty get young men 
even by offering liberal conditions. Now, like other 
companies, they indent on Hurope for employees where 
any number of them is obtainable. 4 

The mission of Professor Pekelharing to inquire — 
into the causes and phenomena of beri-beri, has had ~ 
one permanent result already. The laboratory he him- — 
self started at Batavia will be kept up for the study — 
of bacteria. Meanwhile beri-beri continues to rage in 
Acheen, notwithstanding every precautionary measure 


against it, 
ee 
TROPICAL PRODUCTS. 
Tue AmMsTERDAM OincHoNA AucTions.—The dates of — 
the ten periodical public sales of cimchona bark to be 
held at Amsterdam during the year 1888 have been 


COFFEE, 


fixed as follows:—January 19th, February 23rd, Maroh © | 
22nd, May 8rd, June 7th, July 12th, August 30th, Octo- | 


ber 4th, November 8th, December 18th. An astonishing 
uncertainty prevailed in London in many quarters 
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agregards the result of the Amsterdam cinchona sales 
until long after they were finished. It has been, gene- 
rally asserted, both in the press and in private reports, 
that ‘ extreme prices” were paid, aud that the unit 
fully maintained the advance of the recent London 
sales, There is no doubt that nothiog of the kind 
happened, and that our telegram of the result of the 
auctions, giving the unit’as slightly below that of the last 
London sales, was entirely correct. ‘The action of the 
principal quinine operators, who since the Amsterdam 
sales have shown much more disposition to yield to 
the market, is in itself a sufficient proof of the correct- 
ness of our report. + 

Qoinine.—Lt is stated that Mr. Alexander Bob- 
ringer, at the request of the board of directors of 
the New York Quinine and Chemical Works (Limi- 
ted) has resigned his position as manager of that 
company’s factory at Brookiyn. 

Annarro.—Seed is in rather large supply. Several 
parcels Ceylon were bought in, 3}d being the price for 
good bright. Fair to good, slightly damp, sold at 2§d 
to 34d per lb.; dark and mouldy. 2d to 24d per Ib. 
Fifteen baskets Para roll, good bright, which have been 
frequently offered, came up again for sale. They were 
boughtin at 1s 9d per lb., but 1s 4d was suggested as the 

rice, 

cove Frurr remains neglected. Even geod fruit 
appears almost invaluable, and the two lots of com- 
mon discoloured fragments offered today had to be 
withdrawn, no offer being forthcoming ; 14d per 1b. was 
solicited,—Chemist and Diuggist, Dec, 15th. 


—_—______—_—— 


QUININE IN HEROIC DOSES. 

Anything that is likely to induce a large con- 
sumption of quinine is sure to benefit a cultivation 
which it was at one time hoped would go far 
towards making up to our planters for the decadence 
of coffee. We all know how very unfortunately it 
has chanced that the bright hopes of large returns 
from cinchona cultivation have been frustrated. The 
supply of bark from the plantations formed in India 
and Ceylon has ot only proved sufticient to counter- 
balance, as was all along expected, the falling-off 
in the natural supply from the forests of South 
America, but has created such a surplus as has 
proved to be largely in excess of the demand for 
the esteemed febrifuge. The result has been to 
lower the price of cinchona bark in the European 
markets to such an extent as to nullify to a great 


extent the value of the tree as an adjunct to other 
planting enterprises. 

But now, it appears as if there is likely to bea 
change in the practice of the administration of qui- 
nine. When we read—as we did in our London 
letter the other day—of such foremost men in the 
drug trade os Messrs. Howard and Mr. Thomas 
Christy interesting themselves in the subject, we 
may be tolerably certain that they regard the 
subject as one of importance, not to themselves 
alone as manufacturers and dealers respectively 
in the drug, but also to the medical profession 


and to the general public. We have recently 
noticed and republished the contribution made to 
the English press, towards stimulating the 


freer use of quinine as a prophylactic likely to stay 
to ® great extent the baneful use of opium. 
Much may be hoped from the wide diffusion of 
our letter to the Anti-Opium Society on a ors 
ject; but much more, perhaps, may result should 
the Messrs, Howard and Mr. Christy associate 
themselyes in an endoayour to spread widely o 


knowledge which has gradually grown up in trop- 
ical countries of the superior value of quinine 
as a medicine when taken in what we have 
termed in the heading to this article ‘ heroic” 
does. The usual dose prescribed in Ceylon in old 
days, as given in our medical hints for planters, is 
as much of the sulphate as would cover a three- 
penny piece. More recently, a similarly popular 
but increased dose was permitted, the direction 
going as far as the quantity which could be heaped 
upon @ sixpenny piece. Now we hear of some 
doctors who recognize the fact that even the last 
limitation effects but little good, and who have 
taken to prescribing the sulphate in quantities 
such ag a teaspoonful or more! Perhaps it might 
be thought that the great reduction which hag 
taken place in the price of quinine may have 
brought about this change in medical practice, but 
our London correspondent tells us that he himself 
had such doses given to him by a doctor resident 
in Ceylon as far back as 1872, when Howard’s 
sulphate was only purchasable in the colony at 
some 25s the ounce, and we are aware of more than 
one Ceylon planter who has been treated up to 20 or 
even 30 grains at atime. The fall in price cannot, 
therefore, be held to account to any appreciable 
extent for the changed practice. 

Writing on the subject separately, our London cor- 
respondent says:—‘ There are few residents in the 
tropics, I fancy, but have had sufficiently wide 
experience in the use of quinine to have commenced 
to realize for themselves, how almost useless the Lilli- 
putian doses of earlier practice proved to be. That 
these doses eventually effected the object for which 
they were given cannot be disputed; but it was only 
after long continued taking of them that they did 
so. The administration of larger doses was dreaded 
because there are few people who could take them 
without experiencing very unpleasant results, such 
as nausea and headache, a still worse one certainly 
being the production of a state of sleeplessness. 
But, if all that I hear be correct, such doses may 
be used without unpleasant results if taken on an 
empty stomach and before rising in the morn- 
ing. 1 believe it has been discovered now 
that other drugs in the pharmacopoia, the use 
of which has been restricted for the same 
results above described as following the use of 
heavy doses of quinine, may be safely administered 
with the same precaution observed as to the time 
and circumstances of doingso. If this fact beoome 
widely recognized among home medical practitioners 
you may soon hear of a far more popular use of 
quinine in European countries than has yet been 
known. There are many people who would hesitate 
to wait for a cure during the long time required 
to effect it by the use of small doses of the 
medicine, but who would willingly submit to its 
employment if the beneficial results could be at- 
tained to in a, few days only. Whether in the 
long run more quinine would be consumed under 
such an innovation on fermer custom or not, I 
can hardly say; but if the rapidity of cure can be 
established, there is no doubt it would be far more 
frequently prescribed than at present. Not alone 
is ancient custom likely now to be largely de- 
parted from in the direction referred to, but itis now 
fully established that the stimulant in which 
quinine has always more or less been given is 
not valuable alone as a solvent for the drug, but 
is absolutely necessary to stimulate the circulation 
so as to carry it rapidly throughout the system 
before it becomes absorbed into the food and so 
to a great extent lost. Tobe effective, it is now 
realized that quinine must pass with rapidity 
throughout the veinous system. If absorbed by 
solid matter its effect is nearly wholly lowt,'’ 
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We, thought it best to refer our information on’ 
this head, for; local medical opinion, and we 
have! been fayoured in reply with the following in- 
teresting remarks :— 

“I think the general.tendency in the practice of 
the present day is to give larger doses of quinine 
both for its tonic and, its antipyretic effects than 
prevailed say' 10 or 20 \years ago, but except in 
Germany where Liebermeister for instance recom- 
mends, 20 to,45 grains and/even more in the treat- 
ment of typhoid fever, heroic doses: are not favoured 
by the profession, _But large doses, i:e., 10 to 
20. gains, are.commonly prescribed in the treatment 
of the malignant forms of malarial fever, remit- 
tent, &c. { 

‘“T don’t believe the. pathologial effects, head 
symptoms, deafness, temporary blindness, rash and 
very rarely alvertion and convulsions, can be obviated 
by the use ef the drug ‘in the early: morn- 
ing or an. empty stomach, ‘even if it could be 
always restricted to such times. But its solution in 
Hydrobromic Acid prevents these effects to a con- 
siderable extent if not entirely. 

‘Mr. J. Ferguson’s paper on the value of quinine 
in checking the opium habit is very interesting, 
and I, shall make a note of it as a subject for 
discussion in the Ceylon Branch of the British 
Medical | Association.” 


ne bart oer aT 
PLANTING IN LOWCOUNTRY: SIYANE 
KORALE, 


WEATHER—COCONUTS—DIGGING AND MANURES. 
1lth January 1888. 

After an almost continuously wet December, January 
has dawned | fine;) a: little too fine’ some would say. 
This weather is but a foretaste of what we will have 
to\.go through for two, or three months more.;.I do 
not think the period) of drought has a more visibly 
disastrous. effect on any. other product of tropical 
agriculture than on coconuts. During a season of 
even comparative rainlessness a coconut estate pre- 
sents a doleful aspect with fallen and drooping branches 
and the ground dotted with immature nuts. Thisis not 
however the general appearance of every estate, but 
every estate’ more or less has ‘patches answering to this 
description dependent on’ the lie of land, soil,’ or the 
nuts ‘which formed the original nursery. “The last 
crop of coconuts has been exceedingly small, but the 
generally compensating advantage’ ot high prices, is 


this seas@a absent. If. petroleum: be used exclusively: 


in its crude form’ as; fuel for steam machinery, and 
the recent command of, the Emperor, of Ohina against 
the use of kerosine oil as an illuminant to avoid fires 
be made general a. 


coming into bearing of the vast tracts. which the 
Colonial Secretary told the Legislative Council recently 
are’ being Opened in the North-Western Province, 
not’ to speak’ of the ‘new’ plantations springing into 
existence in other parts of the world, coconut planters 
will be forced ‘to ask the’ aid of the Government to 
advertize: their product in all parts of the world, as 
successfully I hope as a similar request was made by 
tea planters. 

Exactly a month ago your correspondent: ‘' W. B. L.” 
promised to astonish me with some scientific theories. 
He has kept his word and has also returned to the 
charge on a subject which you had decreed as closed 
when withholding a communication of mine in answer 
to an onslaught that was then made on me. Fair play 
demands that I should be permitted a reply. I chal- 
lenge ‘* W.B. L.” to point out in any of my writings re- 
ference to an “agricultural rule” against digging 
coconut land “ periodically.””. Why not give up this 
vague word for one more definite? It is hardly any use 
carrying ona discussion with'a man who will not boldly 
meet you and either support a dictum that has been 
more thay once: definitely challenged or honestly ac- 


the world over, happy: days aré, | fit of R180 canbe; calculated on. 
> % aw 


in store for the ccconut planter, otherwise with the 


knowledge that it was hastily and thoughtlessly made. 
Combatants are not likely to meet when moving in a 
circle and in the same direction. I took and take ex- 
ception to the dictum “I approve of annual plough- 
ing or digging, because, in general, it cannot be done 
oftener.” I sayitis opposed to reason to disturb the 
feeding roots when they are most active, for “W.B. L.” 
himself bears witness to the factthat ittakes at least 
18 months for the coconut tree to respond to cultiva- 
tion. The response of course is in the form of increased 
fruit bearing. When all the energies of the tree I say 
are necessary to meet the increased demand made on it 
to bring to maturity a large crop, to re-maim the roots by 
digging or ploughing amounts to little less than an 
act of madness, At this time of day it is a 
mere waste of time to quote authorities however 
high in support of what is well known to everyone 
having the least pretensions to a knowledge of agri- 
culture, that the spread of roots is dependant 
on the mechanical condition of the soil, and that a 
free soil is more absorbent than a stiff one. 

I lay not tke slightest claim to any knowledge in 
Agricultural Ohemistry, except what is naturally 
acquired by anyone engaged in practical agriculture, 
nor bave I access to a library stocked with standard 
works on this subject as “ W.B. L.” evidently has; 
but I humbly venture to suggest that “agricultural 
chemists of today value manure. by the measure of 
nitrogen they contain” is not universally true. The 
value placed on the constituents of any mabpure is 
solely depeadant on the crop for which it is to be 
used. J uever cited a Welsh gentleman to support my 
practice of applying manure where it is soonest 
available, round the stem of a tree. I practise it 
because I apply bulky manures, and bulky manures 
cannot be efficiently worked into a soil that is not 
sandy, except at a prohibitory cost. If I were apply- 
ing artificial manures, and if the weather were favour- 
able to the operation, I should certainly dig or plough 
it in by preference. That the annual stirring of the 
goil is never carried out even by its great advocate is 
proved by his avawal that only 12 acres of land were 
dug up during the past rainy season. 

“W.B.L.” recently attempted tosneerat me, when 
I said that as the action of bones was stimulating, 
they must be used with caution, especially on young 
plantations which have a tendency to overbear. By 
immediately after admitting that if bones be used 
“the tree needs to be’‘kept in vigorous growth by 
other manures,” he unconsciously supported the position 
I took and cut the ground from under his feet. 
That bones is not a manure that can be continuously 
used by itself has been proved by Lawes in experi- 
ments extending over twenty years, particulars of 
which appear in the Propical Agriculturist for Dec. 
cw. B. L.” has been a great advocate of the use of 
bones and has gone into figures to prove that by 
the application of one ton of bones to coconuts a pro- 
He eyen advises 
its application to young trees not in bearing to in- 


| duce’ precocity. No mention was ever made by him 


to its being used with any other manure till I 
sounded a note-of warning against its too general or 
exclusive use. Bones: and bones only has been the 
burden of his song as a manure for coconut, and yet 
in his latest deliverance he says:—‘‘I have generally 
found that if I have a good stout stem and a heayy 
head of leaf, I have a heavy bearing tree; therefore 
I manure for wood and leaf, and leave the fruit crop 
to shift for itself.” In a foot-note he says:—*‘ This is 
a rather off-hand way of treating the matter, but 


' when one has to deal with nonsense, why be parti- 


cular ?” Of course itis ‘nonsense ” for “W. B. L.” to 
speak of bones, the use of which he so strongly advo- 
cates, as ‘‘a manure for wood and. leaf.” ! 

As far as I am concerned this is my last contri- 
bution to the discussion on the advisability of con- 
stantly stirring the soil of coconut estates and of using 
bones exclusively in its cultivation, a discussion which 
I regret to admit was not soberly carried on by 
either party,and which has been unnecessarily pro- 
longed by the point at issue’ being systematically 
evaded. I shall touch on a more useful subject in 
my next. . i lea 
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PLANTING AND INDUSTRY IN FUJI. 


A parcel of beche-de-mer was recently sold by our 
local auctioneer Mr. D. Paul, and good prices were 
realised. eat fish brought £70 per ton and black 
fish £51 10s. The figures make our mouths water 
these hard times, and the question is continually asked 
when are the present absurd regulations to be abo- 
lished. I know not what amount of reliability may 
be placed on the assertion, but it is continually stated by 
many that the shore reefs are very prolific in this slug. 

Much anxiety is at present occasioned as to what 
industry in the way of planting is to be next tried 
in Viji by way of helping to lift the country ont of 
its present slough of despond. Sugar at the ruling 
market rate, barely pays, and is only suited to men 
of large capital. Copra is not to be thought of for 
new men to commence fresh plantations on their own 
account, although the present cocoanut properties 
are not to be despised, and may profitably, be en- 
larged by their present holders. For cattle there is 
no consumption, and present stock owners are any- 
thing but fortunate in their possessions. Coffee does 
not pay, so it is asserted. All cannot go into the 
fruit trade, so land owners are at their wits end 
for a profitable article to cultivate. Tea is looked upon 
with favor, but the present rate of labor is consi- 
derably in advance ;of Oeylon, where it is alleged 
labor can be procured at 6d. per diem, against our 
1s, to 1s. 6d., according to the kind of labor employed. 
It is generally thought there is ample Fijian labdr 
available if it were only directed by the Government 
into proper channels. However, whatever efforts are 
to be made to create a new industry, they will have, 
in a considerable measure, to be fostered by the 
Legislature of the country. The Government will 
have to evince in practice that it is desirous of assist- 
ing, in place, as heretofore, of retarding the planting 
interests of the eountry. It is only the initiation of 
some such policy that will put new hearts into the 
few remaining settlers, and so retain their interest 
and hard-earned experievce to the country, Other- 
wise, Walker will soon be the name of the last small 
planter in Fiji. In Oeylon, tea planting has lifted 
the planters from deep distress to competence if not 
wealth. And why not in Fiji? Last year Ceylon had 
some 120,000 acres of tea planted and is increasing 
the area at the rate of tens of thousands of acres 
yearly. Fiji is-spoken of as being particularly adapt- 
ed for tea planting, and it is reported, that at Mr. 
Mason’s tea plantation at Taviuni, the estimated out- 
turn of the crop for the year was exceeded by 5000 
Ibs. in the first half of the year. Surely this is pro- 
mising enough for others to give the industry a trial, 
—Fiji Times. : 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPEOTS 
OF THK CANE SUGAR AND OTHER 
AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

IN TRINIDAD, 
BY 
James L, O'Connor, 
Chairman of the District Agricultural Board of the 
Naparima Ward Union. 


The great struggle which for many years past has 
been going on between the Beet and Cane Sugar 
Todustries, and which has recently not only reduced 
to an alarming extent the Public Revenue, but now 
even threatens to sweep away an Industry to which 
the Uolony owes the high position it has attained 
among the British possessions in this part of the 
world, is my excuse for submitting this paper to your 
consideration. But I must io the first place crave 
the indulgence of the planting body if my criticisms 
should appear to them to be rather severe. No one 
can doubt the fact that if their position has become 
so critical, itis due neither to a want of intelligence 
nor energy on their part, but in a great measure 
to circumstances beyond their control, which, however, 
may be so altered as to operate favourably in restoring 
their prospority. 


It is hardly necessary to enter here into the various 
causes which have brought about the great depression 
in the sugar market, but I shall eadeavour to show 
how it should be met, and what chances there are 
of competing successfully with an adversary which 
can hardly become more formidable than it is at present, 
owing to the fact that the great intellects engaged 
in promoting its success appear to have almost reached 
the limits of scientific researches bearing on its pro- 
duction, and it is indeed fortunate that such is not 
the case with the cane sugar industry, otherwise there 
would be no alternative than its entire abandonment. 

In glancing over the history of the past, what do 
we find?—that although the producers of beet sugar 
have been progressing with gigantic strides towards 
the attainment of a rapid decrease in the cost of 
production, we have been moving onward it is true 
towards the same end, but only at what may not be 
inaptly termed a snail’s pace. 

The following figures will, I think, fully bear out 
my statement, and show at the same time the extra- 
ordinary results brought about by the introduction in 
the Beet industry of the Diffusion system, which it 
cannot be doubted will produce still greater results 
when adopted in connection with the manufacture 
of Cane Sugar. 


————— 
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The difficulties by which the cane sugar producers 
are hampered, and which threaten them with ruin, do 
not appear to be insurmountable, neither are the 
measures to be adopted in order to revive the industry 
on a more solid basis impracticxble, but the difficalty 
to be apprehended will probably be found in the 
hesitation and unreasonable objections that may be 
raised by the timorous as to the remedial agencies 
to be adopted. 

In the first place the subject of a proper supply 
of labour is of paramount importance, and the sacri- 
fices to be made to render such labour remunerative 
must not be overlooked. 

In bygone years, during a long period of great 
depression, caused by the low prices of sugar apd 
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the scaroity of labour, the expediency of encourag- 
ing by every reasonable means a resident peasantry 
on the sugar estates was attended with very satis- 
factory results, and was seldom overlooked. Many 
inducements were held out to the labourer to reside 
on the estate on which his services were required. 
He was generally provided with suitable house ac- 
commodation, and sometimes free medical attendance, 
and, some land was allotted to him to cultivate provi- 
sions. He was even allowed, when found to be very 
steady and industrious, to rear stock. It can readily 
be imagined that such privileges were a great induce- 
ment to many to establish themselves and their 
families permanently on the estates, and cost the pro- 
prietors very little. Time has shown whether the 
gradual withdrawal of those privileges was a wise 
measure. They were no doubt discontinued in 
order to extend cultivation, which it would have been 
more prudent to restrict, and increase by superior 
tillage the return from the land. Some of the la- 
bourers became settlers on Crown Lands, while the 
greater number removed to the neighbouring villages 
where inducements to lead an intemperate and idle 
life led to an increase of pauperism and crime. As 
the price of food increased by the discontinuance to 
cultivate ground provisions, and owing probably to 
the improved state of the sugar market, the labour- 
er’s pretensions to higher wages naturally increased, 
and the practice of paying higher wages to non-resi- 
dent labourers became general, but has recently and 
very properly been discontinued as being most im- 
politic. 

Whatever sacrifices it may be deemed necess- 
ary to make, with the view of encouraging 
a large resident peasantry on the sugar estates, 
it cannot be doubted that the benefit which 
would arise from such sacrifices would amply com- 
pensate the planter, and there is reason to believe that 
while some of our creole labourers might be induced 
to become resident labourers, thousands of labourers 
now in the neighbouring islands, where the distress 
among them seems to be inoreasing daily, would be glad 
to avail themselves of an offer to settle here if a liberal 
scheme were devised, satisfying the immigrants that 
their condition would be improved by making Trinidad 
their home. 

The introduction also of a system of tenant farmers, 
wherever practicable, would help very much -towards 
improving the condition of the labouring classes, while 
it would prove equally beneficial to the proprietor of 
sugar estates. But in order to imsure success such 
schemes as suggested must be well matured, for it is 
no easy matter to conciliate interests, which, although 
apparently conflicting, are nevertheless identical ; and 
when it is considered that the welfare of two classes, 
the employers and the employed are involved, a 
policy. which will tend to produce mutual concessions 
and inspire mutual confidence cannot be too strongly 
advocaten.- ims 

ln considering the question of remunerative labour, 
it is very important not to loose sight of the) fact that 
it cannot be obtained with the prevailing low. prices 
of sugar in the, absence of cheap food for the people, 
and it.can hardly be doubted that the suggestions just 
made if carried out will tend much towards reducing 
the price of food. 
| A good supply of labour alone, however, will not 
suffice to-restore the prosperity of the sugar cane 
planter, although it will help him on considerably. 
The sharp competition that now prevails necessitates 
thyough: reforms in the modes of culture, while the 
manufacturing appliances must comprise the latest im- 
provements, and it is to be hoped that the present 
depression will be viewed with a keen appreciation 
of what has been done in older countries towards 
reducing. the cost of production. 

The agricultural resources of the colony aze great, 
yet comparatively little indeed is: done towards im- 
proving them. It is a fact that while the best British 
soils now bear four times the crop they bore a few 
centuries ago—and this is due to improved tillage— 
our soils have been considerably deteriorated by defect- 


live, tillage, but not; exhausted a8 supposed by some, 


planters. In referring to this subject, Messrs. Wall 
and Sawkins, in their very able report on the geology 
of Trinidad, page 117, state that—“ ‘The term exhausted 
has been employed as usual in the colony, but it is 
highly objectionable, as soils which have been worked 
fifty years may be more productive and more remuner- 
ative if properly operated than others which are only 
just brought under cultivation.” 

It is also a fact that manures are imported yearly from 
different countries at no small expense, and applied to 
our cane fields, while no attention is paid to their 
preparation on a large scale from local resources, 
which are allowed to waste, and here again let me 
quote from the same report the following observations 
and advice which will bear out my statement, and, 
it is to be hoped, prove interesting to those who may 
read this paper :— 

“Tt has been customary to attempt to ward off 
exhaustion by the application of expensive imported 
manures, The following suggestions for supplying the 
essential substances more cheaply, and equally perhaps 
more efficiently, may be useful, especially since the 
deposits of guano are described as dirainishing in 
consequence of the enormous quantities which are 
annually carried away. Phosphoric Acid and Phosphate 
of Lime by the introduction of crushed bones, or if 
collected in the Oolony to be crushed before applica- 
tion, mixed with Sulphuric Acid and allowed to digest 
some time, this latter process frees the former acid 
and renders it available for the plant. Oarbonate of 
Potash and Sulphate of Ammonia in small quantities 
would afford the necessary alkalies. These substances 
with the application of lime, already referred to, 
would supply the mineral matter of the cane. 

“The principle of extending the area under canes 
to the utmost limits and p:oducing the last hogshead 
possible, seems to be far too exclusively pursued, and 
the question of reduced cost of production to be cfiected 
by superior systems of cultivation and manufacture 
almost entirely neglected, and yet the latter is not 
only the most promising course of procedure to secure 
the Colony from disaster in the case of further 
competition with cheaper grown produce, but it may 
be predicted would initiate an entirely new era in 
its industrial history.” 

Although Messrs. Wall and Sawkins wrote the 
above extracts 26 years ago, they are still applicable 
to the present state of agriculture in the Oolony, and 
although more attention is now paid to improved 
modes of culture, and some improvements have been 
effected in manufacturing appliances, yet the results 


‘as to the cost of production show that much remains 


to be done. The importance of a cheap supply of 
fuel, a heavy item of expenditure in the manufac- 
ture of sugar, and one which will be considerably 
increased by the adoption of the diffusion system, 
appears asa rule to be disregarded, so far at least 
as the procuring of it from local resources is involved: 
Large shipments of coals and patent fuel come across 


| the ocean yearly—a distance of 4,000 miles, while it 


is well-known thab important carbonaceous deposits 
exist in different parts of tha Island, and one not 
further than a mile from this town on the ‘ Vista 


| Bella” Estate, at about half a mile from the Govern- 


ment Railway. No serious action has ever been taken 
towards developing the resources of such valuable 
mineral fuels. On the other hand, thousanda of 
uncultivated acres that could be made to produce at 
an inconsiderable outlay an abundant supply of bam- 
boos for fuel are neglected. 

There are other products necessary to the main- 
tenance of the cane sugar industry, which it is the 
practice to import from other countries, such as oats 
and oil meal, and which might very well be substi- 
tuted by Indian corn and corn meal, products which 
by the exercise of a little extra trouble could be 
supplied by the planter himself at a comparatively 
small expenditure. But as there are sometimes cer- 
tain interests at par with those of the planter which 
unfortunately have to be satisfied to his detriment, 
this circumstance has probably operated towards the 
neglect of the minor industries in connection with 


_the cane cultivation, 
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The production of a crop of about 1300 tons of 
sugar means an expenditure for oats and oil mea! 
alone for the stock, of some $10,000, and although a 
moderate outlay would suffice to produce from the 
estate lands the necessary amount of grain and meal, 
leaving a large profit to the proprietor, yet the ex- 
periment has not been made, and we are satisfied 
to continue in the old groove and fear to free our- 
selves from old prejudices. 

The heavy losses hitherto sustained by the use of 
antiquated and defective machinery and appliances 
can no longer be tolerated, if those interested in the 
cane sugar industry expect to compete successfully 
with the producers of Beet Sugar. The age in which 
we live does not admit of any hesitation, which, under 
present circumstances, would be fatal to the former 
industry. The return of Beet per acre in Germany 
is about 12 tons, which yield about 14 tons of sugar 
of a quality very inferior to our vacuum pans, and 
the total cost varies from £8 to £11 per ton. 

With the best machinery here now in use (the 
average number of tons of canes per acre being about 
20), the yield of vacuum pan sugar per acre may be 
computed at about 1¢ tons. But by improving the 
modes of culture, and thereby increasing the yield 
from 20 to 26 tone of canes per acre, and even over, 
and by substituting the Diffusion process with all the 
recent improvements for our mills and copper walls, 
an inerease to 3 tons of superior vacuum pan sugar 
per acre may fairly be anticipated, with the result 
of a diminution in the actual cost of production of 
at least 25 per cent. while effecting a considerable im- 
provement in quality. And let me ask, under such 
circumstances can any one now doubt that a new era 
of prosperity is opening for the cane sugar producer, 
if he can only manage to secure the necessary capital 
to take advantage of the great scientific improve- 
ments in machinery and manufacturing appliances of 
recent years, which prove beyond a doubt that no 
plant can yield sugar at as great a profit as the sugar 
cane; for the Diffusion system is now an accomplished 
fact. The defects which at one time existed, have 
vanished before the scientific researches of those, who, 
from the very beginning, predicted for it a bright 
future. The cane slicing machines have now been 
brought to great perfection, and everything else con- 
nected with the process, 

Referring to this subject, the following extract from 
an article by Mr. Edmond _ Riffard, an eminent 
authority cn such matters, will bear out my state- 
ment as to the relative value of the cane and beet. 
“En pages de ces faits la sucrerie indigene betleraviere 
a le droit denvier Vindustrie coloniale. Nous n’approu- 
wons pas Vavantage les récriminations de ces derniers, car 
ils sont les maitres dela situation si tant est que leur 
volonté de suture le progrés soit bien arrété.”’ 

As a native of the colony and as one who has 
always taken the liveliest interests in its prosperity, 
T cannot refrain from referring here to the recent for- 
mation by His Excellency Sir William Robinson of 
District Agricultural Boards. The great interest which 
His Excellency continues to take in their success, is 
a pledge of his earnestness to develop every brauch 
of our agricultural resources and secure for the country 
that measure of prosperity, which it is beginning to 
lack, and which, as a rule, is enjoyed in agricultural 
communities with similar institutions. 

The liberal policy of the present Government to- 
wards agricultural industries in general, is such as 
to jwstify the belief in the revival on a sound and 
permanent basis of the cane sugar industry, while 
products which are now included among Minor In- 
dustries will in a few years hence form no insigni: 
fioant part of our exports. 

The poliey of the Mother Qountry is so much op- 
posed to protection, that it is unreasonable to expect 
any relief which would involve the necessity for a 
change of that policy. But adversity, which is a 
sevoro is also at times auseful teacher, and if I 
may be allowed to predict the future from the past 
history of the country, it is not unreasonable to ex- 
poet that the great sugar crisis, by which all classes of 
the community are more or loss affected, will in due 


time give way to a more prosperous state of things 
which will be brought about by a more genera 
observance of the relations of science fo agriculture; 
and by the prompt and decisive action of those 
capitalists who have already such large investments 
in the Colony: for if results based on scientific 
principles are to be depended upon, no one can any 
longer doubt, that to use the words of Mr. Edmond 
Riffard, quoted above, the cane sugar producers are 
now masters of the situation. 

So far as we are concerned, the question seems 
to resolve itself to this, that considering the special 
advantages, situation, climate, fertility of soil, etc., 
possessed by Trinidad, if the necessary capital to 
permit of the introduction of more scientific methods 
of culture, and at the same time the most approved 
modern appliances be brought to bear on the cane 
sugar as has been the case with the beet sugar in- 
dustry, the result must be a complete victory for 
the forner. And under present circumstances it 
may be askel, what are the agricultural industries 
that offer to capitalists a safer investment than that 
of the cane sugar in this Oolony and in some of 
the neighbouring Colonies enjoying the same advan- 
tages of climate, stability of the Government, and 
absence from popular commotions. , 

Possibly the struggle that has been going on bet- 
ween the two great industries for many years on 
very unequal terms, may have somewhat, in certain 
localities, reduced the chances in favour of carrying 
on the cane stgar industry successfully by private 
enterprise. But the remedy in such cases seems to 
be a simple one, viz., the formation of joint stock 
companies. The immunity from losses so far as 
human foresight can be relied upon, and the large 
dividends such companies would enjoy, cannot, I 
think, be doubted, in the presence of such facts as 
have been, I trust, satisfactorily proved in this paper, 
—San Fernando Gazette. 


see eee. 
COD-LIVER OIL AS A CATTLE FOOD, 


The suggestion of Cod-Liver Oil as a cattle food per- 
haps savours of the incredible; but itis nevertheless 
a fact that the experiment has been tried with success 
in Nogland. Ina country like India, where from want 
of proper food, and the wasting diseases which are 
so common to the cattle in this country, as often to 
make them resemble ‘ Pharaoh’s lean kine,’ this dis- 
covery of tho properties of Ood-Liver Oil for fattening 
cattle is worthy of attention. Cod-Liver Oil has hither- 
to been associated in our minds with the nourishment 
of the human system, but when if is understood that 
this oil differs in its nature from castor and other ape- 
rient oils, and is distinctly nutritive, it will be easily 
understood how it can be used for fattening cattle, 
as well as the rearing of sickly and inferior stock, 
Animals, like human beings, require a certain amount 
of fat or oil to supply them with the requisite amount 
of caloric. The fact is recognised in many forms both 
for man and beast. In the case of such animals as 
horses, sheep and horned cattle, the fat has usually 
been supplied to them in the form of linseed or cotton 
cakes, avd the substitution of a more nutritive oil is 
therefore & quesuon of comparative expense. This 
would, therefore, appear to be solved by the use of 
cod-liver oil. Any pasturage from roots and twigs, 
deficient in nutrition, may be made the vehicle for 
the transmission into the stomach of the commisariat 
camel and mule of a small quantity of a cod-liver oil, 
which will sustain and keep in condition transport 
animals on the line of march. The pasturage of our 
troops, so inferior in seasons of drought, and so liable 
to engender colic in wet whether, can now be safe- 
guarded. Mr. Alfred Bonwick, the managing director 
of Messrs. Jonsen & Co., we learn, himself greatly 
interested in agricultural pursuits, conceived the idea 
of trying the experiment of feeding cod-liver oil on 
a commercial scale. It would be a long history to 
relate the means by which the perfecting and cheap- 
ening of the supplies have been effected. They in- 
volved the outlay of much capital, In osrrying them 
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out, a little town has been created at the head-quarters 
of the new industry, sitnated at Brettesnoes, in the 
Lofoden {sles, the very heart of the best Norwegian 
cod-fisheries. There, in the midst of perhaps the most 
lovely scenery in Norway, has gradually risen a huge 
commercial undertaking, affording, in this branch, em- 
ployment for over 500 fishermen and working people. 

It is claimed for Jensen’s Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil, 
that it protects the chest and lungs of horses and 
cattle exposed to wet and cold, being a nourishing 
-food, a stimulant, and a valuable curative agent and 
safeguard against pneumonia and influenza. It in- 
creases the yield of milk and the richness of cream, 
and whether with goats, calves, lambs, pigs, or puppies, 
the results have been found most efficacious. Writing 
on this subject the Livestock Journal says :— ; 

The cod livers are now obtainable perfectly fresh, 
a vitally important matter in the preparation of the 
cod-liver oil. The bodies of the cod and the herrings 
produce an oil (trade oil) used for many purposes, 
principally for dressing leather, to render it soft and 
supple. The bones and flesh, formerly a waste product, 
now, when dried and ground up, form the base of 
what is known as fish potash manure. By dint of 
thus increasing and multiplying the uses of the fishing 
barvest in the Norwegian waters, the original cost of 
all has been brought to a minimum, and cattle oil— 
that is cod-liver oil—intended for feeding animals, is 
now manufactured and sold by the company at rates 
rendering it available for any stock-keeper in the 
country, whether a breeder of horses or sheep, 
cattle or pigs, or oxen or fancy fogs, or fancy fowls. 
Sir C. A. Oameron, m. D., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, writes of this cattle 
oil:—“It is an excellent idea to give this oil to cattle. 
A few ounces added daily to their food, would be most 
beneficial to their health, and would help materially 
to fatten them.” So it has proved in practice! With 
young stock—calves, fowls and lambs especially— 
brought into the world in the midst of the most 
inclement weather, as it is often their unfortunate 
lot, the cattle oil is said to be the means of. saving 
hundreds of valuable young lives. It provides them 
with warmth, the first necessity of young life. <A 
full-grown horse or cow is given a wine glass full of 
the cattle oil night and morning. It costs almost 
exactly 1d. per day. A ton of cake, costing about 
£9 10s., contains 112 lbs. of oil. A barrel of cattle 
oil, costing from £4 10s. to £5, contains 220 lbs. pure 
cod-liver oil, the highest form of nutriment, and the 
most efficient to a perfect digestion known. The 
most important points claimed, therefore, for Jensen’s 
cattle. oil for farmers’ use, are its (1) powers of 
saving young life, especially lambs and calves, and (2) 
its highly fattening properties, both for young and 
full-grown stock. One of the greatest cempanies in 
the world as owners of horses, is giving it an exhaustive 
trial. Ifit will keep their horses free from influenza 
alone, it will pay them well. If it will put up the 
average of the working days of a horse six to nine 
months, as results already achieved make very probable, 
shareholders can congratulate themselves on an in- 
crease of dividend from the use of the cattle oil. 

We learn that in order to introduce Messrs. Jensen’s 
cod-liver oil for cattle to the notice of the authorities 
in India, Messrs. Hertz and Collingwood, the London 
agents, are sending out a trial consignment, so that we 
may at an early date be able to say something definite 
on the subject, so far as India is concerned.—Jndian 
A griculturist. 


—_—__+ 
THE GIBBS AND BARRY TEA DRYING 
MACHINE. 

Our readers will be interested in the information 
furnished in the following letter by Mr. Gibbs, showing 
that the drier can be supplied at moderate prices and 
of such sizes a8 may suit varying circumstances :— 


Vo the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 
, 8rd December 1887, 
Dear S18,—With reference to your admirable re- 


port on the Gibbs and Barry Tea Dryer, will you ~ 

allow me to explain to your readers that, the esti- 

mate of R4,000 applied only to the old type machines. 

Taey are now made with very many improvements 

at fully 25 percent less price. They are made also 

in any sizes to suit any garden, the smaller ones 
being easily worked by hand. Your planter friends 
therefore have only to instructour Agents as to the 
quantity of leaf they wish to dry per diem and the 
power they have to spare, to obtain exactly what 
they require. I have the pleasure to forward by 
book-post a descriptive brochure by which you will 
see that I have applied this system of different sizes 
and capacities to the purposes of wheat drying, 
sugar drying and other products with complete success, 
the range being from 9 feet by 2 feet, up to 48 feet 

by 3 feet Ginches. Since Mr. Barry left England I 

have perfected a very simple and economical stove 

in_ which wood and coal can beused for these dryers. 

—Yours very faithfully, WM. A. GIBBS. 

—_—____—__--_—__—__ 

THEINE AND OTHER CONSTITUENTS 
THA AS FACTORS IN ITS QUALITY. 
We commented on the figures for theine obtained 

by Dr. Paul and Mr. Cownley without haying care- - 
fully read the accompanying remarks. A perusal 
of the paper, pencil in hand, shows the correctness 
of our inference that neither the flavour, strength, 
nor general quality of tea can be taken to depend 
on the amount of theine which may be yielded to 
the analytical chemist. The eminent chemists 
who conducted the experiments trace flavour to the 
essential oil (with reference to which, therefore, 
analyses should be conducted); and strength they 
are inclined, naturally enough, to refer to “the 
substance resembling tannin” which so largely 
exists in tea, but only a portion of which is ever 
extracted in a really good infusion. That neither 
strength nor general quality depends on the pro- 
portion of theine present in tea, is proved by the 
moderate percentage in the specially fine Strathellie 
tea operated on, and the slight difference, for 
theine, between ‘‘ weak and strong” Indian teas. 
We are glad to observe that further examinations 
are to be made, and we trust that the proportion 
and influence of the essential oil will be specially 
noted. Some local chemist ought to go to a tea 
factory and analyse tea at every stage of green 
leaf, withered, rolled, fermented, and partially and 
fully roasted. Itissurely curious that the chem- 
ists, though they give elevations at which teas 
were grown, say not one word about what was to 
us so obvious, the influence of altitude on the pro- 
portion of theine in tea. We suspect the substance 
we have been accustomed to call tannin will be 
found to follow thesame rule of diminishing with 
altitude, while the amount of flavour-imparting 
essential oil increases. 


eh 


Tue Faun in Qumine to 22 per unit re- 
ported from London yesterday may be accounted 
for by large holders of bark at home, tired of 
waiting so long, coming on the market with a 
rush at the first signs of recovery, There is 
certainly nothing in the Ceylon statistics or pros- 
pects to justify the fall. On the contrary, the 
latest railway return shews a weekly transport 
of 404 tons of bark against 136% tons in the 
same period of 1887. Should it be a case of 
clearing off bark stocks in London, of course good 
will result. We cannot altogether forget that some 
of the good friends who preach to us ‘keep down 
exports from Ceylon’ are not quite disinterested, 
having stocks of bark of their own lying in London 
stores waiting for a better market. The large deal- 
ings recently reported in quinine must give an 
impetus to manufacturing which cannot fail again 
to -xe-act favourably erelong on the Bark market, 
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PROPORTION OF THEINE IN TEAS 
OF DIFFERENT QUALITIES AND GROWN AT Al’ DIFFRENT 
ELEVATIONS. 

From the figures obtained by Dr. Paul, which we 
published on page 501 (January number), it is quite 
evident that in drawing inferences, we must qualify 
our conclusions by allowing for difference of age in 
teas, different grades and difference of circumstance 
under which teas may have been prepared—weather 


specially—as well as for the varying elevations at 
which they are grown. Such qualifications made, it 
seems evident that on the whole the distinctive 
alkaloid, theine, which is supposed to give tea its 
chief characteristic preponderates in teas grown at 
low elevations. High-grown teas secm to have less 
theine as well as less tannin (the latter the element 
on which strength and probably colour chiefly de- 
pend), but there is, doubtless, truth in Mr. John 
Hughes’ suggestion that a volatile oil and not theine 
is the origin of the aroma of tea, which is peculiarly 
delicate in that grown at high elevations, Such high- 
grown teas may not be so valuable for blending or 
mixing purposes, but they have a value of their own 
for those who like to drink genuine teas unmixed, 
—for those who are connaisseurs in teas, just as 
somo are in wines. It is a fact that as a rule 
Kangra Valley and Darjiling teas are prized for 
their delicate flavour, as doubtless are the 
high altitude teas of Ceylon. Remarking that 
the general inference is justified that the pro- 
portion of theine in fully manufactured tea is 
higher than in the green leayes (such we take 
“original tea’? to mean), and that on the whole 
Indian and Ceylon teas seem to rank much alike in 
theine (allowance teing made for our younger Ceylon 
plantations), we now proceed to place plantations 
and figures for dry tea in comparative order. First 
the high altitude teas, all grown aboye 4,000 feet: 
Estates. Wlevationin ft. Percentage of theine. 


Calsay 5,000 3°43 
Radella 4,800 4°30 
St, Leys 4,600 3°66 
3°95 
3°57 
Venture 4,300 1-96 3°87 
3°68 
Woodstock 4,200 3°57 
St. Clair 4,200 4:09 


The anomalies which disturb the scale of decreas- 
ing theine according to increase in altitude from 
4,200 feet to 5,000, seem to receive their explana- 
tion in the grades of teas experimentedon. Radella 
at only 200 feet lower than Calsay shows nearly 1 per 
cent more theine, but then the Radellatea analyzed 
was broken pekoe against the pekoe souchong of the 
higher estate. ‘The higher quality of the tea makes 
all the difference, and it seems a great pity Dr. 
Paul did not secure for his experiments teas of 
the same grade for each estate, St. Leys with 
pekoe dust seems in its proper place in the scale 
of altitude, and so does Venture with its specially 
esmplete ayerage of four kinds, ‘The different re- 
sults for Woodstock and St. Clair at precisely the 
same altitude are, of course, accounted for by the 
difference in the grade of the teas, pekoe souchong 
in the case of Woodstock and broken orange pekoe 
in that of St. Clair, On the whole we seem justi- 
fied in temporarily assuming an average of 4 per 
cent of theine for teas grown at 4,000 feet, the 
average going down gradually to 34 per cent at 
5,000. That, if the proportion were observed, 
might mean 8 per cent at 6,000 and 24 per cent 
at 7,000. But further analyses of teas of uniform 
grade ee desiderated to establish absolutely certain 
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results. Qualities of soil may modify the effects of 
high altitude climate. 

When we come to teas grown below 4,000 (and 
the figures in the table leave, unfortunately, a 
hiatus between 4,200 and 3,500), the anomalies are 
greater and more violent than in the figures we 
have been considering. We take the only figures 
available, thus :— 


Estates. Elevation Percentage of theine. 
in feet. 
Hardenhuish 3,500 4°24 
Penrhos 2,500 4°89 & 4:96—4'92 
Strathellie 2,000 4°33 
Morton 400 4:15 
Nahalma 300 4:80 & 4:29-—4°55 


Here the lowest figure is shown opposite the estate 
of highest altitude, but with a drop of 1,000 feet to 
Penrhos, all gradation is disturbed by the very high 
average of 4:92. This and especially the 4°96 
(close on 5 per cent) for Penrhos broken pekoe beats 
the record, not only in the case of Ceylon but of India, 
the highest figure opposite an Indian tea (orange 
pekoe) being 4:89. Penrhos in rainy Ambagamuwa 
at 2,500 feet elevation excels in theine even the 
famous low-country estate Nahalma, at. only, 300 
feet above sea-leyel, But. the Nahalma tea is, we 
suppose, half-a.dozen years younger than that on 
Penrhos, Strathellie at 2,000 differs only a little 
from Morton at 400, although the first-named 
estate had orange pekoe against pekoe. Taking 
Nahalma as a type of low-country estates, we suppose 
that, as the tea grows older, we may count on 5 
per cent at sea-level and on to 2,500, going down 
to 44 between 2,500 and 4,000. Then + per cent going 
down 4 per cent for eyery 1,000 feet additional 
altitude. But further experiments are demanded 
before we can adopt any definite scale, 

We should like to see similar analyses for tannin, 
and, if such a thing is possible, for the essential 
oil on which flavour is supposed really to depend, 
just as is the case with cinnamon bark. 


Lt see Os iit 
CINCHONA BARK: 


PROBABLE CEYLON AND JAVA EXPORTS. 


We call attention to the interesting figures and 
remarks forwarded by Mr, James Sinclair on 
page 547.. Without endorsing his calculations, it 
is rather curious that his estimate for the current 
season’s shipments should work out so near to the 
press figures, our own estimate being 10 million lb., 
Mr. Sinclair's 9,835,000. 

From Europe, we haye important news respecting 
Java bark showing that the total exports from 
private plantations to Amsterdam, may be put down 
as follows :— 


1885 632,250 Ib. 
1886 847,800 4, 
1887 1,200,000 ,, 
1888 (estimate) 2,260,000. ,, 
1889 (noidoD. 2 3,750,000, ,, 


Irom the letter on page 643, the authority 
for these estimates will be seen. Besides the above, 
the ‘Government plantations give from 800,000 toa 
million lb. a year. Here then we seem to have the 
probable increase of fine bark from Jaya which has 
to be faced for the next two years, a very much 
less formidable quantity than was to be anticipated 
from the figures of Mr. Mundt and other authorities. 
We have been reminded, however, with reference 
to the Amsterdam report we published a few days 
ago, that although special consignments of Java 
bark analyse up to 7 and lu per cent sulphate 
of quinine, yet the average of all the sales work out 
to not much more than 8 per cent. The average 
will certainly behigher ag the glder barks inoreas¢ 


in the exports; but perhaps it would be enough 
to say that the Java exports may analyse double 
(in ‘place of three or four times) the value of 


Ceylon barks. In that case, the estimated increase 
in the Jaya export for 1888 would be equal to 
about 2 million lb,.of Ceylon bark, and if we do not 
ship more from Colombo than 9 or 10 millions for 
this calendar year, we may count on a comparative 
decrease in the available quantity from the two 
countries equal to'2 million lb, of Ceylon average 
quality. For the succeeding year 1889, the antici- 
pated increase from Java (equal to 3 million Ib. 
of our bark) will also probably be nearly met by 
another falling-off in shipments from Ceylon. But 
if not, there is the growing consumption of quinine 
sufficient to make the demand equal to any differ- 
ence. The prospects of cinchona bark owners are 
therefore not at all so gloomy as we feared from 
the previous Java report. 
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STATISTICS OF CINCHONA BARK AND 
PRICES OF QUININE FROM 1880 TO 1887. 


The figures compiled by Messrs. C, M. and C, 
Woodhouse (which will be found following after 
this) are very interesting, and to the cin- 
chona grower, while painful in some respects, are 
yet in others hopefully suggestive. The total im- 
ports of bark into the United Kingdom in 1880 
were under 9 millions of pounds, the exact figures 
being 8,917,776, of which Ceylon supplied only 
1,140,000, or about.13 per cent. Our contribution in 
1881 was remarkably smaller, only 834,624 lb. in 
a total of no less than 14 millions. The percentage 
of Ceylon bark in 1881, therefore, was only 6 per 
cent, so that no wonder, if the world was taken 
by surprise and the market disorganized by our 
subsequent performances—performances which beat 
even the cheap cuprea bark of South America out 
of the market. The great rise to 14 millions of 
pounds imported into Britain in 1881 against less 
than 9 millions in 1880 must have been very 
largely due to increased ‘supplies of cuprea bark, 
which, though it possessed the qualities of that from 
cinchona trees, was really not a cinchona bark. The 
demoralization of the market which cuprea bark 
initiated was speedily brought to a culminating point 
by a perfect flood of Ceylon cinchona bark, so much 
of it branch and twig stuff of poor quality that we see 
Messrs. Woodhouse reckon the proportion of quinine 
(apart''from the other alkaloids) at only 1 per cent 
average for the whole. The disorganizing process 
has its history in such figures as the following :— 
In 1882 the bark imported in Britain was15,600,0001b., 
of which the Ceylon quota was 2,561,000, or 16 per 
cent. In J883 Ceylon made a leap to 5,360,000 lb, 
out of a total of a little over 13 millions, Our 
proportion in that year was, therefore, 40 per cent 
of the whole. In 1884 Ceylon gave 8,742,000 lb, to 
a total import of 11,848,000, our percentage rising 
to 75 per cent. In 1885 Ceylon alone gave more 
than the total of 1884, the proportions being ;— 

From Ceylon ae 11,914,000 

5 other countries 2,433,000 
So that the Ceylon percentage suddenly sprung 
to 82 per cent, perplexing dealers and  dis- 
maying speculators. In 1886 © Ceylon in- 
creased its supply and other countries fol- 
lowed suit, the result being a total import of 
16,281,000 lb (nearly twice the figure for 1880), of 
which Ceylon contributed no Jess than 12,872,000, 
or 80 per cent. For 1887 there are estimates of lower 
quantities from Ceylon and what have now become 
minor sources of supply. We need scarcely remind 
our readers that the highest figures given for Ceylon 
bark in any one year, nearly 13 millions of pounds, are 


America and other markets, and it looks as if in count- 
ing by bales, Ceylon gets credit for less bark than she 
really sent to England. Suffice it that we swamped 
the markets of the world, conferring simultaneously 
untold benefits on humanity by compelling a reduction 
in the price of Howard’s quinine of more than 75 per 
cent, or from 12s per ounce in 1880 to under 3s, quota- 
tions having been so low, indeed, recently as 2s 3d. 
Simultaneously we have reduced the value of the unit 
of quinine in bark against ourselves and all other pro- 
ducers from 2s in 1880 to 3d. now and even less! 
The encouraging figures for planters who still haye 
bark to harvest and sell arethose which represent the 
decrease in branch and the increase in root bark: 
the latter especially as showing the large propor- 
tion of trees which are neither shaved nor coppiced 
but finally taken out of the ground. The figures 
for a special property are particularly striking : 
the-proportion of root bark being over 50 per cent 
of all harvested in two separate years, and 40 and 46 
in two other years. The process is increasing and 
will increase more and more as tea attains the 
bearing age. Ceylon, which is going so fast ahead 
of Java in tea growing, will, probably, afew years 
hence, cease seriously to compete with the Dutch 
Colony as a producer of cinchona bark. Meantime 
we must say we cannot pretend fully to under- 
stand a second set of figures which the Messrs. 
Woodhouse give for Ceylon cinchona, and which 
tend to show that far more (in 1886 and 1887 
nearly twice as much) Ceylon bark was brought to 
auction than was imported, thus :—1886: 
imported 12,872,000 lb.; brought to auction 
21,299,000. We suppose the meaning of the problem 
is, that the different qualities are reduced to 1 lb. 
for every unit of quinine, that alkaloid yarying 
in Ceylon bark from 4 per cent in branch to 14 in 
root and stem and 3 percent in renewed. If what 
is reported from ‘‘ Netherlands India” be true, as 
to the richness in quinine of even the hybrid cin- 
chonas, we fancy the average for Java-grown bark will 
henceforward be at least 4 per cent. We do not forget 
the quotations of 8 to 12 per cent, but Mr. Moens 
found such qualities rare. But even an AVERAGE 
of 4 per cent ought to enable Java to take first 
place in the world as a source of cinchona bark. 
In Ceylon we have grown some good officinalis 
and a limited quantity of rich ledger as at Yarrow. 
But in Java the conditions oi soil, and perhaps 
climate, seem as superior for ledgeriana and its 
hybrids as the conditions here, labour included, are 
for fine tea. So let each colony go ahead with 
what suits it best. If the best tea in the world 
is conceded to Ceylon, she can well afford to let Java 
have the credit and the profit of the best bark. 


CINCHONA BARK STATISTIOS. 


(By Messrs. C, M. & C. Woodhouse of London.) 
Total imports into U. K.: in 1880, 8,917,776 lb.; 1881, 
14,040,096 lb.; 1882, 15,599,920 lb.; 1883, 13,095,152 1b.; 
1884, 11,848,592 1b.; 1885, 14,347,648 lb.; 1886, 
16,281,104 Ib.; 1887 (9 months), 12,729,024 Ib. Of 
which from Ceylon: in 1880, 1,140,048 Ib.; 1881, 
$34,624 lb.; 1882, 2,561,216 1b.; 1883, 5,360,320 Ib; 
1884, 8,742,160 lb.; 1885, 11,914,000: Ib»; 1886, 
12,872,384 lb.; 1887 (9 months), estimated, 10,416,750 lb. 
Value of unit of Quinine; in 1880, 1s 10d,to 2s 2d ; 
1881, 1s 2d to 1s 9d; 1882, 9d to 1s. 2d; 1883, 
44d to 9d; 1884, 5d to 9d; 1885, 4d to 74d; 1886, 
3d to 52d ; 1887 (9 months), 12d to4d. Manufacturer's 
quotations for Quinine.—Howard’s in oz. bottles: in 
1880, 11s to'12s 8d; 1881, 8s to 12s 6d ; 1882, 8s 6d 
to 10s; 1883, 736d to 8s; 1864, 4s 3d to 858; 1885, 
3s 4d to 4s 8d; 1886, 25 6d to 3s 4d ; 1887 (9 months), 
as 8d to 258d, POLODIZOD OE -QH8 
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Analysis of Ceylon Bark offered at Public Sale :— 
Natural 


Rewd. Stem. Root. 

' Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs. 

1883) scenseccehere 4024 114,498: 928 
TORE cmap lee ceeded dua es 2o0r4 hioco 
1885" vsseevseneee]3,754 3,720 2,111 
USBG . cceascasceeldj007, 22,000 dol 
1887 (9 months),.13,635 19,190 3,299 


Brnch. Total. 
Pkgs. Pkgs. 
11,795 , 28,745 
13,711 31,872 
29,990 42,575 
11,613 50,707 
9,419 38,543 


56,922 61,897 11,095 62,528 192,442 
Average Weight of Packages Imported from Ceylon. 
Pkgs, Imported. lb. Imported, Average, 


1888... ws 26,848 5,360,320 211 Ib. each 
Lea ere ee aioe 8,742,160 255 4, 
1888 0 OS? 261169 11,914,000 242 ,, ,, 
1886 51,312 12,872,384 251 4, 4, 


1887 (9 months) 41/667. say 10,416,750 say260 ,, ,, 


Estimating the average percentage of Quinine con- 
tained in the various descriptions, as follows :— 


Renewed ne 3 per cent. 
Natural Stem .. 14 ” 
Root ef 14 ” 
Branch at. Bitsy 
The supplies of Ceylon offered at auction in each 
year would work out as follows :— 
1888  8,040,893lb.—containing 1 per cent of Quinine 
1884 138,056,000 ,, ” ” ” 
1885 14,983,847 ,, " “a . 
1886 21,299,358 ,, A] » 1 
1887 (9 months) 


18,962,000 ,, cf as Par 
Percentage of Root Bark of total supplies of Cey- 
lon offered at auction. 
1885 1886 1887 


1883 1884 

— — (9 months) 
2 42 4:9 6:7 85 
Ceylon Shipments offered at auction containing 

Root Bark separated from general total ;— 


ee 


Natural [ 
Renewd. Stem. Root. Branch. Total. 
Jan.-March, 1884... 320 145 241 875 ~—-1,081 
April-June 4, «. 546 364 265 285 1,460 
July-Sept, 4, «1,002 483 504 1,059 3,008 
October-Dec.,, «. 477 232 816 686° 1,711 
2,345 1,179 1,826 2,405 7,255 
Jan,.-March,1885., 622 168 435 708 1,931 
April-June 4, .. 794 138 756 1,410 3,098 
July-Sept. ,, .. 682 134 490 1,191 2,497 
October-Dec.,, ... 867 243 480 1,319 2,861 
2,965 683 2,111 4,628 10,387 
Jan.-March, 1886,. 751 568 726 1,503 3,548 
April-June ,, .. 644 1,426 925 324 3,319 
July-Sept. ,, «. 826 1,625 966 559 8,976 
October-Dec. ,, ..1,202 1,780 814 289 4,035 
8,423 5,399 3,431 2,625 14,878 
Jan-March, 1886., 2,372 3,122 1,639 481 7,613 
April-June ,, .. 969 1,640 767 220 . 3,596 
July-Sept. yaaeeinCOd« Latah 894 152. 4,098 
4,648 6,507 8,299 853 15,807 
Percentage of Root Bark in above. 

1884. 1885. 1886, 1887. 

January-March .., 22.3 22.5 20.4 21.5 

April-June .. 4... 18.1 244 27.8 21.3 

July-September,,. 16.7 19.6. 24.38.-) 21.8 

October-December 18.5 15.0,, 20.2 

Average ... 18.3 20.3 20.3 215 

Number of Marks of Ceylon Bark offered at the 


various Public Sales thronghonut the wear with Root 
compared with number of Marks withont Root. (N. 
B.—The ap table cannot be taken as repre- 
senting number of Hatates sending Bark to market, 
but, is simply a summary of our Monthly. Circulars, 
and many if not most of the Marks recur in suc- 
cessive gales.) 


Shipments with Root. Without Root. Grand Total. 


No, of Root. Total No. of Total. No, of Totals. 
Marks, — — Marks. — Marks. — 
_ Pks. Pke. = Pka. _ Pks. 
January-March, 1884, 
48 241 1,081 261 3,976 309 5,057 
April-June 1884, 
265 1,460 252 4,867 311 6,827 
July-September 1884. 
107 504 = 3,003 422 9,362 529 12,365 
October-December 1884, 

66 316 1,711 337 6,412 403 8,123 
980 1,326 7,255,.1,272. 24,617. 1,552 31,872 
Jan,-March 1885, , 

79 4435 1,931 372 8878 451 10,804 

April-June 1885. 
120 756 3,098 375 8,888 495 11,935 
July-September 1885, 
89 490 2,897 315 7,166 404 . 9,663 
October-December 1885. 
93 480 2,861 380 7,811 . 473 10,672 
881 2,111 10,3887 1,442 32,188 1,823 42,574 
January-March 1886. 
124 726 3,548 355 8,851 479 12,399 
April-June 1886. 
131 925 3,319 600 11,000 631 14,319 
July-September 1886, 
136 966 3,976 385 7,661 621 11,637 
October-December 1886, 
185 814 4,085 393 8,317 528 12,352 
526 3,481 14,878 1,633 35,829 2,159 50,707 
January-March 1887. 
222 1,688 7,613 480 11,188 702 18,746 
April-June 1887. 
99 767 3,596 166 3,814 265 6,910 
July-September 1887. 
134 894 4,098 364 8,789 498 12,887 
455 3,299 15,307 1,010 23,236 1,465 38,543 


The average number of packages shipped to each 
mark were :— 


1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
With Root 25°9 27°3 283-3336 
Without Root 193 22-3 21:9 23°0 
Avr, of total 20°5 23°38 235 263 


For comparison we give Analysis of Shipments from 
a large well known Estate, on which the trees have 
been mostly cut down: 


Re- Natural 
newed, Stem. Root, Branch. ‘Total. 
Ib. lb. lb. lb. lb. 

1879 — 178,180 14,520 21,840 214,490 
1880 -- 69,540 2,880 10,320 82,740 
1881 -- 179,120 98,760 51,160 329,040 
1882 6,800 78,450 81,960 10,080 177,290 
1883 10,500 22,890 40,680 — 74,070 
1884 8,400 14,770 6,600 — 29,770 
1885 = 11,380 11,400 _ 22,780 
1886 _ 5,860 3,600 — 8,960 

25,700 559,640 260,400 93,400 989,140 


in which the percentage of root was— 


1879, 1890. 1881. 1982. 1883. 1884, 1886, 1986. 
67 «35.6300 «462 «549 «O21 ©=—500 402 
C. M. & O. WoopHouseE. 
-——~<>—_-—_———_ 


THE HANKOW TEA GUILD. 


“Mercury” writes tothe London Standard :—Revert- 
ing to the telegrams on this subject from your correspon- 
dent in China, as set forth in your issue of May 18th 
and 19th, also to my letter to the Standard of July 
4th last, corroborating your representative's messages 
—at that time credited by a very small portien of 
the Tea trade in this country—it is now evident that 

our informant was far abead of his neighbours in 

is grasp of the situation and prospects of the com- 
modity so carefully * protected" by the above Gaild, 
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for the special .benefit: of their fellow-countrymen. 
After a most unsatisfactory and desultory season to 
the-Teamensupplies-in'the North have ceased ; the 
remainder-of the‘ Shuntams ”—which rubbish, owing 
to the fall in silver of late-years,has so disastrously 
swelled the export—is ‘being broken up the natives 
and sold as dust to the Russians for brick Tea, Tea- 
men’ thereby avoiding payment of half the 
heavy duty. Accordingiy there will be a deficiency 
to London of ‘between fifteen and twenty million 
pounds from the North of ‘China alone this season— 
much more than the equivalent of an entire second crop, 
as your informant predicted so far back as last May: 
moreover, the determination of foreign buyers not to 
purchase the residue of the crop has extended to Foo- 
chow, from which port likewise supplies are at present 
ten million pounds short of last year’s, the Teamen there 
asserting they will keep their unsold stock until next 
season, and then mix it with new leaf. 

The all-powerful 'guilds, therefore, seem to have been 
beaten hopelessly upon their own territory, and it is 
not/surprising to learn that Chinese officials have be- 
come alarmed atthe greatly diminished revenue from 
Tea. This concern on their’ part, it is tobe hoped, 
may result in a better‘article being prepared for export 
than of late years, which is all that is required to re- 
gain for China tea the'supremacy which undoubtedly 
now is held by Indian and Oeylon growths. Ample sup- 
plies of these latter have prevented the market for 
China’ tea in London from advancing materially in price 
as yet; still, such a décrement as thirty million pounds 
of low-priced tea ina single season must before long be 
felt acutely by retailers here, and cannot but tend to 
the distribution of a vastly more healthy, if somewhat 
more costly, article than has existed since the public 
demanded cheap tea, unconcerned as to how nasty and 
unwholesome such might prove.-—L. § C. Express, 
Dee, 30th. 


_ PLANTING IN .NETHERLANDS, INDIA. 
(Translated for the Straits, Times.) 


‘The steady spread of planting enterprise in Palem-: 


bang, jand the increasmg inflow of coolies have 
resulted in the passing of a Labourer’s' Ordinance by 
the Netherlands India Government, specially ap- 
plicable 'to thatResidency. <Besides'the usual -pro- 
visions, it, prescribes that no coolie, shall work, more 


than; ten, hours a. day inclusive’ of the time hevis« 
Contracts with coolies! 


engaged on extra duties. 
must also make it compulsory on ‘the employer to 
supply the coolies with rice and salt only. 1t must 
also explicitly be set forth in ‘contracts when the 
employer “agrees to supply the coolies with rations 
and clothes how these supplies will be furnished. 
The Ordinance expressly provides. that the quarter- 
ing and’ medical treatment of the coolies shall be 
proyided for by the employer free of charge. Medical 
treatment is also made, compulsory;in case of wounds 
received even when not in service: 

The Surabaya Cowrant reports the receipt of advices 
from; London announcing’a rapid “advance in the 
price of cinchona.: Recent sales of bark: at'Amster- 


dam show a marked. rise in quotations. The rise’ 


will prove highly welcome to cinchona planters in 
Java’ from its rendering lighter the burden of tax- 
ation on them. ~~ ” 


.Goconur: or,.\Cocoanut.—Professor Balfour: directs 
the attention of botanists (Ann. Bot.; p..185) to the 
fact. that cocoanut. should correctly be: written coco, 
and that ‘now that. coca is' becoming an important 
therapeutic agent, it is all the more necessary thata 
correct orthography should be followed, so that less 
confusion may arise than at present) appears’ to exist, 
he: having known people!who were content in the belief 
that the! icoconut palm: was:the source* of ‘both cocoa 


and iedea,/0 Dr. Balfour appears, however; to ‘have’ 


‘been. exposed to all weathers. 
good and ‘firm as the marble of which the image itself © 
is made. 


overlooked the fact that the name coco is commonly 
applied to the root of Colocasia antiquorum.—Phar- 
maceutical Journal. 


OorrrE In CoorG.—During the year 1886-87, Coorg 
coffee rose from Rs. 24 per cent. to Rs. 45, This 
remarkable rebound after several years of low prices, 
caused the greatest activity in the market, but coming 
at a season when the out-turn was asa whole un- 
usally small, the planters did not benefit as they 
might have done otherwise. On the other hand, the 
commonest native coffee, as well as the most inferior 
kinds of) plantation coffee, were in great demand, 
being purchased chiefly by, French and German firms 
on the west coast, and obtained frequently at high 
prices as the superior kinds. Most of the coffee from 
Coorg, estimated at three-fourths of the whole, was 
despatched to the sea port on the west coast, the 
remainder being sent to the curing establishments at 
Eunsur and Bangalore. The quantity of coffee ex- 
ported in 1886-87 amounted to 3,631 tons. The total 


'area assessed for coffee, during this period, was 80,570 


acres, while about 15,000 acres, situated in the steep 
ghat slopes and other uncongenia] logalities, are not 
under cultivation.—Madyras Times. 


SucaREp MortTar.—Deputy. Surgeon-General Short, 
F. L. S., writes to the Madras Mail from Yercaud:— 
‘How true is the saying, ‘There is nothing new under 
the sun,’ as relates to the question of sugared mortar. 
To my personal knowledge 1t has been in use for the 
last 40 years, and, as pointed out by Surgeon-General 
Cornish, Mr. Baldrey, and others, the difficulty of 
breaking old walls is a proof of its tenacity. Asa 
small experiment, perhaps the following may prove 
interesting. I purchased some years ago at an auction 
sale -a Burmese- image of Buddha, or one of bis 
satellites, in white marble, which some mischief-maker © 
had damaged by knocking off its nose, and as there is 
no deformity equivalent to a noseless person or image, © 
the features ofthis human form divine were com- 
pletely disfigured. After a time I thought I might 
perform what ‘doctors call a* valiacotian operation, 
and thus remedy the. disfigurement by giving it a 
new: nose, With this view I setvto work and got some 
slaked lime (chunam), prepared from the common lime-' 
stone, or kunkur, finely powered, sifted, and softened - 
with a saturated solution of sugar and water, and after - 


freely washing the wound with the solution, I put on’ ’ 


an artificial nose, whichto- my-delight succeeded beauti- 
fully.. It is) some five years now since this was done, 
and ‘the image has, under a tree in the compound, © 
There.is the* nose as - 


In! another instance; a china garden seat ’ 
got broken. This I-caused to be filled with chunam 
(lime) ‘and restored.to its’ original form and_ size. _ 
The seat “was rebroken through the: carelessness of a ~ 
horsekeeper and the seat/itself injured; this also the 
bricklayer managed to repair with the usual chunam. 
Then came-accident number three... A stout lump of 
a gardener must needs get on it to reach something 
on the! tree under which it was placed, and the top of 
the seat came down and was smashed to pieces. ‘This 
time the bricklayer failed completely to mend it, and’ 
so at. last. I took it in hand, aad got-some well-sifted 
powdered chunam, and had it ground in a millstone, 
with a saturated solution of jaggery got for the purpose, 
and to the mass added the whites of two eggs; and 
then with “this substance I ‘brought all the broken 
pieces together and kept the seat upside down for a 
couple. of days to allow the mortar to settle; when 
taken up, the seat was found perfect and the broken 
pieces quite firm, and there it has stood under’ the 
same tree with the Burmese image for the last thre 
months, during which time I have frequently had oc- 
casion to use it. Side by side they prove the tenacity 
of sugared’ mortar, ‘or chunam in “one instance, and 
the addition of the white of an eggin the other. In 
the first I used white crystallized sugar; but in the 
second ‘the common jaggery from the bazaar.” Might 
not'plaster’ of Paris, which is often used as a cement 
in pharmadéies, ‘bind ‘much ‘firmer if made into’ a paste ~ 
with syr.simpl. instead of water ?—Planters’ Gacette. © 
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JOHN BULLS VINEYARD.* 


Under the above title an Australian landholder has 
written about the wine-producing capabilities of the 
land of his adoption; with regard to which wines it 
may be noted as somewhat remarkable that they 
have never established any perceptible hold on the 
palates of Anglo-Indians. 

‘Mr. De Oastella’s own estate, according to the 
Saturday Review, of which he gives an enchanting 
picture, is situated in a valley enclosed by the Plenty 
and Dandenong ranges avd watered—the expression 
can rarely be used of any Australian valley—by the 
Yarra Yarra, Here are grown the wines which have 
been honored with the German Emperor’s prize—the 
Sauvignons, Oarbinets, Hermitages, Rieslings, which un- 
der the general name of St. Hubert are esteemed in 
Victoria itself as the best among the native growths, 
Our author speaks with a becoming modesty of his 
own products. His book is commendably free from 
all taint of self-seeking, and is conspicuous for 
nothing so much as its note of patriotic enthusiasm, 
He is a champion rather of the wine-growing cap- 
acity of the Australian soil than of the quality of 
the Australian wines. He is sensible of the defects 
and shortcomings of the local wine-growers, A princi- 
pal source of failure is in the very ease with which 
the grape can be grown and the wine made in most 
parts of temperate Australia, The temptation to 
everybody who has a few acres of land to make wine 
is irresistible, and the opportunities are unparalleled. 
The plant is one of the simplest cultivation, the 
labor pleasant and not excessive, the yield enormous. 
Nothing imported thrives so well as the vine in 
Australia, not even the rabbit or the sparrow. The 
cuttings are stuck into holes made with a crowbar 
from six to ten feet apart, according to the 
soil. In three pes they begin to produce grapes 
fit for wine-making. When in full bearing an acre 
will yield from 300 to 500 gallons. ‘There are no 
accidents to fear, no enemies to encounter, no frost 
to blight the young shoots, no rain to damage the 
ripe berries. The phylloxera, it is true, made _ its 
appearance a few years ago in the Geclong district; 
but the wines attacked were promptly rooted up, 
and the pestiferous intruder has ceased to exist. To 
make wine is almost easier than to grow grapes, 
and it is the fatal facility with which it is made, 
not to speak of the idyllic nature of the industry, 
which tempts the fortunate freeholder into multi- 
plying the number of vintages, to the confusion of 
the tasters and the discredit of the colony. To the 
complaint of European experts that Victorian grow- 
ers, “in contempt of all truth, take the names of 
the great wines of Europe to adorn their products,’ 
Mr. De Castella’s answer is easy. It is not the 
growers, but the merchants, who give the names of 
claret, hock, Madeira, and port to the wines—those 
Sadar being only generic—to indicat» the kinds 
of wine offered to the consumer. As the grapes 
are all of European origin, it is natural that the 
growers should attach their names to the wines 
made from them. But Hermitage, Riesling, Burgundy, 
Tokay attached to Victorian wines, only indicate 
that they are made of the Hermitage, Riesling, 
Burgundy, or Tokay grapes;the produce of which 
in Australia is somotimes very different in character 
from what it is in Europe. 

Mr. De Castella complains that John Ball has 
hitherto been neglectful of his vineyard, that Aus- 
tralian wines are less esteemed than they deserve, 
beeause “fashion rules the drinking of most of the 
Britons.” Wine grown in the Oolonies is not a 
fashionable beverage, and therefore it must be cheap. 
But if we insist upon cheapness, we cannot have 
quality, Should John Bull retort that he must have 
quality before he gives the price, the rejoinder from 
the Australian side is, that the national palate has 
become so dulled and depraved by indulgence in 
the brandied and artificial wines of Europe as to be 


* John Bull's Vineyard : Australian Stetches. a 


Hubert Do Castella. Melbourne: Sands & McDougal 
London; Trabner & Co, 


incapable of appreciating the natural flavour of a 
pure wine. On this side there must be an education 
us well as on the other, Such a book as Mr. De 
Castella’s is calculated to lead to a better understand- 
ing of the estate we possess in Australia—an estate, 
to the due cultivation of which we are impelled 
by adouble interest. Without doubt we have with- 
in our own Empire a region capable of supplying 
us with all we desire in the article of wine, better 
and cheaper than we can get it elsewhere. All that 
is wanted to develop this beautiful and wholesome 
industry is to multiply the number of happy land- 
holders in that Eden which Mr, De Castella so 
picturesquely describes. This is an operation which 
carries a triple blessing. It blesses those that stay 
and those that go, as well as the land which re- 
ceives them; and the greater the number of wine- 
growers in Australia, the more numerous will be 
England’s best customers and the richer her colony.— 
Pioneer. 
——— Ee 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN CONSULS’ REPORTS. 
SrRAirs SETTLEMENTS. 

Gum Copal. The copal shipped from Singapore is 
found in deposits or layers near the surface of the 
earth on many of the islands of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, prominently in Celebes, Timor, and the Moluc. 
eas (much of it comes from Ternate, Amboyna, and 
Macassar); also from Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and 
the Malay peninsula. Gum copal arrives at Singapore 
raw, just as it is dug up by the natives, with earth 
and ground adhering to it, and has to be cleaned and 
“chipped”? before being exported. The ‘‘ chips” and 
dust are occasionally also exported, as they contain a 
fair percentage of pure gum. It is curious to note in 
the colonial trade statistics what effect this “ cleaning 
process’ has on the weight and value of the article 
between imports and exports, as follows :— 


Imported. Exported. 
1884 Pic. 23,037 $145,708 Pic. 23,917 $159,745 
1885 19,864 153,600 19,779 168,927 


These are certainly very strange figures, even if some 
old stock from 1883 was exported in 1884, or quantities 
were received from native prahns without being re- 
ported at the import bureau, since it cannot well be ac- 
cepted that at the end of 1885 any stock was held 
for exportation in 1886, and one wonders how the 
“ dust and chips’? are accounted for, considering that, 
as per statistics, 795 piculs were exported in excess of 
receipts. ‘The excess of the export values, though very 
large, is easier explained, 7. ¢., in charges of receiving, 
shipping, weighing, cleaning, packing, shipping, insur- 
ance commissions, &c. The statistical tigures show 
that the average import price was $6.97}, and the 
average export price was §7:52 1/5 per picul. This is 
probably owing to the fact that the gum sometimes 
arrives here so full of foreign adhesions as to command 
only from $4 to $5 per picul, the price of the best being 
at present about $ll. The margin is thus very great, 
and the room for imposing and cheating in exports 
also. Oopal importers can therefore not exercise too 
much care in their purchases, and it is probably best 
to buy iton commission in the uncleaned state from 
first-class firms only, and to have it cleaned at home, 

Gum Benjamin—This gum is received principally 
from Sumatra and Siam Proper with a little from the 
Coromande! and the Philippine Islands. Its vapour being 
very aromatic, it is used in places of worship by Chris- 
tiang, Islamites, and Pagans alike as incense, and many 
natives of Asia, who can afford it, burn it to give 
fragrance in their dwelling-houses. The imports and 
exports were as follows :— 


Imported, Exported. 
1884 Pic. 7,312 $233,900 Pic. 7,112 §235,638 
1885 7.428 206.788 7,383 217.066 


The exports go to nearly all the countries in Europe, 
the Unite! Kingdom receiving by far the most. They 
were: 


Year Exported from Quantity Value 

1854 Singapore Pic. 1,687 $110,921 00 
1884 Penang 4136 19,173 00 
1885 Singapore 2,807 116,514 00 


| 1885 Ponang 1,228 55,905 00 


—— 
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Preparations of Dragon’s Blood.—Dragon’s blood is 
the product of the province of Djambi, in Sumatra, 
and, to a slight extent, of parts of the west coast of 
the Malay peninsula, north of Province of Wellesley. 
The article comes into the market prepared and put 
up in two different ways, viz.,in cakes or lumps about 
ldin, thick, or in small tablets or sticks about 8'to 
9 in. long, both tablets and sticks being well packed 
into palm leaves, to prevent it from running by the 
action of heat. It varies in price from $2® to $50 per 
picul, all depending ‘on the purity of the article, since 
adulteration is resorted to, such as mixing brick dust 
or other foreign matter with the extract while still 
warm, before being poured into moulds. I have beforeme 
four samples, $20, $25, $40 and $50 per picul, respec- 
tively. The firstis cake, and nearly as heavy as its volume 
in brick. By scraping it, it feels gritty, and the scrap- 
ings, when mixed with water and daubed over paper, 
give an uncertain dirty crimson colour, while it should 
be a good crimson, with a light subtint of purple. 
No. 2, looking like a thin plug of tobacco (about 14 
by 7in.), and wrapped into palm leaf, is purer, more 
solid, but not free from adulteration, No. 3 looks like 
a thin, long stick of liquorice, and has a palm-leaf 
wrapper over all, with both ends closely tied and thread 
wrapped over all the entire length. It is very solid 
and said to be a special preparation by grinding up 
the extract with a little oil, which, it would seem, 
preparation would seem to me almost impossible, 
tends to give solidity when dry. Alteration in this 
since by breaking a stick in two and holding a broken 
end. to the light, any admixture of any substance in 
the least rough and not exactly the same colour as the 
true extract would show itself. No.4 (at $50) is in 
cake and looks different from all the rest, It comes 
from the Malay peninsula.- In colour when broken it 
looks like dry blood, with a purplish subtint. In rubbing 
it it feels as smooth as wax, and its volume is much 
lighter than No. 1, at §20; it is no doubt pure and 
genuine. 


Dragon’s blood is not always abundant ip this market, 
The imports and exports at Singapore were as 
follows :— 


Imported Exported 
1884 Pic. 340 $9,370 Pic.280 $9,567 
1885 1,054  2,1090 375 15,727 


Gambier Cultivation.—The cultivation of gambier here 
is entirely in the hands of the Chinese, and goes hand 
in hand, toa great extent, with pepper planting, as 
the decocted leaves of the gambier plant serve as 
fertiliser to the pepper vines. The demand for gambier 
has been on the increase for various reasons, chief 
among which, next to speculation, is' that gambier 


exhausts the soil in a Short time, needing frequent 


changing. 

Ganbier Adulteration—Adulteration is carried on to 
a large extent in the preparation of the article, and 
great frauds also committed by the Chinese middle 
traders, who supply the exporter with the marketable 


article already packed in matting, in square pressed: 


bales or cubes. These frauds, which commenced a few 
years ago, have now assumed alarming proportions, 
and become the cause of much vexation and trouble 
to the European exporters, and discussions have taken 
place in the local Chamber of Commerce as to the 
best means to overcome the difficulty. But the 
merchants here appear to be powerless, ‘The ‘‘ Koug- 
kek,” or Chinese gambier syndicates, simply say, 
“You must take it as we have it or you won’t get 
any.” No Europeans are engaged in gambier planting, 
and the exporter is forced to take it at the stipulated 
market prices, pay goodly commissions to his middle 
trader, and to ship it to, his customers in Hurope or 
the United States, knowing that the complaints of the 
latter will be well founded, and of course “the brunt 


of the fraud” falls upon them, and those that use it 


in manufacture. The bales of gambicr brought to 
market in most instances contain admixtures of pieces 
of sticks, stones, clay, and lumps of pressed out gam- 
bier leaves: 


TURKEY IN, ASIA, 

The Sponge Visheries.—Sponge fishing extends all 
along the coast of Batroon, Tripoli, Latakia, and the 
island of Ruad, north of Tripoli. It is not confined 
only to native fishermen, for many Greeks come over 
from Kalimno, Stanchio, Rhodes, and Samos, in their 
little crafts, to share this traffic with the Syrians. 
The catch commences in June and extends to October, 
this season being the most suitable owing to the 
calmness of the sea. The diver generally remains at 
the bottom of the sea from sixty to eighty seconds, 
unlike the Australian pearlshell fishers, who often 
remain under water for hours at a time, This is due 
to the fact that the native Syrian diver has simply 
an open net around his unprotected body and uses 
no instrument of any kind in collecting his sponges; 
he cannot be induced, like the Turks, to adopt the 
diving dress, or ‘‘Skafander.” The depth to which 
Syrian divers descend is from 25 to 175 feet; below 
these depths no good sponges are said to be found. 
Three kinds of sponges are known here—prime, seconds 
and the red ones, taken near Batroon- The latter are 
by far the best. They have'to be cleaned and freed 
from sand and then pressed. The best qualities are 
exported from Beirut to Paris direct, the others go 
almost exclusively to Trieste, while the Greeks send 
their share of the catch to different markets in 
Europe. The average annual catch is estimated at 
about $150,000 in value. The local authorities exact 
a tax of 10 p.c. from those engaged in the business. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 

—_ <--—___ - ——_ 
A NEW VEGETABLE. 

It rarely falls to our lot to have to chronicle the intro~ 
duction of an absolutely new vegetable. New Peas--li- 
terally as like Peas from the same pod—new Potatoes, 
new Cabbages, Tomatos, Onions—these there are by the 
score. Only a. few of them, however, stand the trial of 
the test at Chiswick, where the synonyms imposed by 
gardeners and seedsmen are as ruthlessly cut down and. 
referred to their proper placesasare the like double 
names by the systematic botanist in preparing a 
monograph; fed 

But now we have really a novelty to lay before 
our readers,and itis one which we venture to think 
is far from unpromising. The tubers were exhibited at. 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, on De- 
cember 13 last, by Mr. Haskings, gardener to Sir H. 
Thompson, Hurstside, West Moulsey, and were oblig- 
ingly communicated to usfor the purpose of illustra- 
tion. 

The plant producing these tubers is a Labiate, 
and is said to be a species of Stachys, allied to the 
Woundwort of our hedges, but without the disagree- 
able odour; but as wehave not seen flowers of seed- 
vessels, we do not know whether this is correct or 
not, At any rate, the plant goes for the present under 
the name of Stachys tuberifera, our excellent cor: 
respondent, M. Naudin, having bestowed this name upon 
it, to replace that of Stachys affinis, which is quite a 
different plant. 

Our first knowledge of this vegetable was derived 
from a notice in the Revue Horticole 1885, p. 236. 
According to this, the plant was introduced from Ohina 
to the Société d’ Acclimatation of Paris by Dr: 
Bretschneider, Physician to the Russian Embassy 
at Pekin. M. Naudin, however, in his recently published 
Manuel dev Acclimateur (1887), p. 507, speaks of it as 
coming from Japan, and probably also from China. 
Possibly it may be the sameas Stachys Sieboldi, which 
we learn is cultivated in Japan under the name of 
“ Chorogi,’ but of this we have no means of judging. 
Its culturein France is due to M. Paillieux, who now 
grows it ona large scale for this’ Paris market) 
where it is known under the name of Crosnes, from 
the locality in which it is cultivated. 194 

As will be seen from our iilustration, the tubers are 
borne at the ends ‘of. underground branches, or 
stolons, exactly as in the Potato. The tuber in 
this case is, in fact, the thickened extremity of an 
underground branch, and it is marked By buds, or 
eyes, at tho nodes, as in the Potato, . hose who 
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know the Fir-apple, or Asparagus-Potato, will re- 
cognise the similarity between that variety and the 
new-comer. These tubers are produced in great pro- 
fusion, though at present of small size, are donbt- 
less capable of enlargement at the hands of the 
gardener, especially if seedling varieties can be 
obtained. Unlike the Potato, these tubers have a bud 
at the end of the tuber (terminal), and this curves 
upward to form the new shoot; hence the propaga- 
tion of the plant is easily effected, and as each tuber 
consists of several internodes—that is, has several buds 
or eyes—we have no doubt whatever that they 
may be propagated by sets or cut tubers, as in the 
Potato. 

The plant is alleged to be perfectly hardy and of 
the easiest possible culture. It will grow anywhere, 
on any ordinary soil, but like other plants it will no 
doubt repay a little attention in the way of trench- 
ing and manuring. Its defects at present are its 
small size, and the fact that the tubers do not keep 
well when lifted; but both these defects can be 
overcome or evaded, In point of flavour we have 
heard it compared to Salsafy, Jerusalem Artichokes, 
and to boiled Ohestnuts. Our own taste would lcad 
us to consider it as most nearly allied in point of 
flavour tothe latter. M. Oarriore, publishes the fol- 
lowing analysis, which shows that ‘he plaut is a valu- 
able food agent :— 


Sta eDMMEET stale ray nissan ii)seariedes pC OO 


Albumen : 4°31 
(including 0°69 N.) f 

Fatty matters aeaditeds 055 

Woody matters and cellulose ... 1:34 

Mineral matters : } Ls 

(including 0°28 phosphoric acid) § *” 

SVR CQN Rte c(tiliiscs) lesan tisphhy vecel® sony LA nO 
100:00 


M. Oarriére, while admitting that the difficulty 
of preserving the tubers militates against them as a 
market-garden crop, points out that it is well suited 
for the domestic kitchen garden, where the tubers can 
be lifted in late autumn or winter and eaten in fresh 
state, either boiled, fried like Salsafy, made into sauce, 
or cooked in a dozem other ways thatany cook—especial- 
ly a French one—will devise. 

The microscopic examination that we have been able 
to make, does not reveal so large a proportion of solid 
starch as the chemical analysis would lead us to expect. 
Probably the amylaceous element exists in some other 
form than starch, as is the case in the Jerusalem 
Artichoke. The mass of the tuber consists of polygonal 
cells, with thickened corners, minute granules pechaps 
of inulin, a few oil globules, large granular nuclei, and 
very bright nucleoli. Pitted vessels, sieve-tubes, and 
other elements of a modified stem-structure, are 
clearly apparent. 

We believe that this new vegetable will make its 
way, not perhaps as a staple article of food— 
its tubers are too small for that—but as a very 
acceptable change on the tables of the connois- 
seur. 

{ts gomplete hardiness and easy cultivation will, we 
should also expect, cause it to be considered a 
luxury by the poor.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


—-—--- +>. 
THE EXPORT PROSPECTS OF JAVA 
CINCHONA BARK: 


AMSTERDAM AS A OINOHONA MARKET. 


Sir,—Your issue of December 17th contained an ar- 
ticle about Java cinchona bark. It was shown therein 
that Java will probebly come forward with consider- 
able quantities of bark after 1889, and it may there- 
fore, perbaps, beof some interest to your readers to 
que © whether the Dutch market is equal to find an out- 
et for these quanties or not. 

On examining the catalogues of the public sales here 
since 1882, I find that the imports of bark from pri- 
vate plantations in Java amounted to ;— 


882 packages of about 150 lb. each in 1882 


844 A. 1883 
1.746 se z 1884 
4,215 if u 1885 
5,652 £ if 1886 
8,000 : “3 1887 


Op January 19th, 1888, 668 packages. Government, 
and 1,434 packages private bark will be sold, whilst the 
following nine auctions next year will doubtless offer 
as much,or rather more. ‘The total importation of 
private bark for 1888 may therefore be estimated at 
15,000 packages, that of 1889 at 25,000 packages, to 
which must be added the Government crop of 5,000 to 
6,000 packages a year. 

Before the beginning of this year (1887) our market 
could not be said to have been equal, in every respect, 
to the requirements of a large importation of bark. 
The chief importers, the Netherlands Trading Company, 
acting as the Government’s agent, followed their own 
way, selling their 2,000 to 3,000 packages a year inone 
or two auctions here, whilst the private parcels were 
sold, as occasion arose, at auctions too small to attract 
the attention of many buyers. 

The Netherlands Trading Company disposed of ex- 
cellent warehouses, and the greatest care was taken in 
bringing the bark under the buyers’ eyes ; they also in- 
troduced the custom (since followed by all private im- 
porters) of publishing the analysis of every parcel before 
the auction, and permitting buyers to take samples 
themselves. The private importers,on the other hand, 
were inavything but an enviable position, With no ware- 
houses of their own, they wholly depended upon the 
goodwill of the “ Veemen” (warehouse corporations), 
who, in many cases, set apartrooms for the storage of 
bark quite unfitfor the proper exhibition and sampling 
of cinchona bark, and insufficiently lighted—rooms,%in 
fact, which they could not use for any other purposes. 
This, however, was not surprising, as the cases and 
bales containing cinchona bark had to be put down 
opened, arranged side by side with gangways between, 
and to remain in this state for weeks, thus yielding less 
profitable warehouse charges than other articles, such as 
coffee, rice, spices, &o., which, being piled up, completely 
filled a room, the floorof which would scarcely be coy- 
ered if stored with cinchona bark. Another incon- 
venience for buyers was that, every importer employing 
his own “ Veem,” the different parcels were stored in 
different places, often far distant from each other. 

Such was the state of things until April 1886, Since 
then all has been changed for the better, and Amster- 
dam may now boast of a well-organised market, second 
to nonein the world, 

In April 1886 the “ Kina-Establishment” opened its 
warehouses to importers of cinchona bark, under the 
direction of a warehouseman who had handled the arti- 
cle fromthe very beginning of its appearance in this 
market. ‘Their show-rooms, just as those of the Nether- 
lands Trading Company, aresplendidly lighted through 
skylights, and spacious enough to allow 8,000 packages 
and more to stand open, side by side, with passages for 
the samplers, during some weeks before every auction. 

The ‘Kina-Establishment” not being established 
with a view to make mouey out of it, but merely for 
the benefit of the market, the tariff for storing, &c., 
could be fixed at very low rates, whilst,on the other 
hand, everything isdone with the utmost care to pro- 
mote the importers’,and consequently planters’ inter- 
est, and to make buyers feel comfortable. 

The “ Kina-Establishment ” and ourcinchona mar- 
ket are greatly indebted for their quick and perfect suc- 
cess and development to the director of the bonded 
docks, who put at its disposal the finest warehouses in 
the docks ; and to the Netherlands Trading Company, 
who energetically supported a proposal addressed to the 
Governmentand readily accepted by them, tosell their 
barksin eight (next year in ten) periodical auctions, 
thus offeriug to private importers a centre for the sale of 
their bark, and securing tothe auctionsa greater inter- 
est by the inclusion of the splendid old “ druggists’ 
bark,” which none but theold Government plantations 
can offer.—I am, sir, yourstruly, Gusray BrisGLes. 

Amsterdam, Deo, 28th. 
—Chemist and Druggist, Deo, 31st. 
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FRUIT DIRECT FROM THE FLORIDA 
GROVES. 


A new undertaking in the fruit line, says an 
American contemporary, is the shipment of Florida, 
oranges to ljurope. The first lots were sent over 
on fast steamurs last week, and others are being 
sent on every sailing day. During the months of 
November and December, the markets throughout 
England and Scotland have no supply of oranges 
except immature and consequently very cour fruit 
from Spain and Italy. Florida oranges ripen early, 
and will have practically no competition in foreign 
markets for two months. The transportation costs 
about fifty cents a box, which is less than the 
advance of English prices over our own. Orange 
tree planting has been carriod to such an extreme 
in Florida that nearly all of the suitable land has been 
utilized, and groves have been planted even where 
the soilis not of ‘a proper nature for this fruit. 
—-P. M. Budget. 

ee 


Tue CouLtivATIoN of cinchona as a private enter- 
prise is rapidly extending in the Darjeeling district. 
There are now four private plantations there poss- 
essing between them 2,098,580 plants, or nearly 
half as many as the Government plantation. The 
gross yield of the former in 1886-87 was 30,000 lb. 
of bark against only 1,760 lb. in the preceding 
year.—Indian Engineer. \ 

Tur Oxo-cHo creeper introduced by Mr. Nock of 
the Hakgala gardens about four or five years ago at 
about the same time as the tree tomato has become 
sO common now that they sell for about 12c. per 
dozen in the Kandy market. The original creeper at 
the Hakgala gardens is said to have cleared over 
R800 by the sale of its fruits. It was doubted whether 
the creeper would fruit in Colombo, but Iam glad to 
say it does. 1 have just seen two fruits on a somewhat 
neglected creeper in the railway avenue, Maradana. 
—Cor. 

Mr. H. EH. Green’s Report on Corren Bus. 
—Our ‘‘coffee” planters will be pleased to learn 
that at our instance the Government haye sanc- 
tioned the issue of some twelve copies of Mr. 
Green’s able Report with coloured plates, to be 
sent to various scientific authorities in England 
and elsewhere who are likely to be interested and, 
in return, to give an opinion on the same, which 
may be of some use. 

THE Usts or PLASTER are, we believe, very little 
understood in this country; at any rate we do not 
remember seeing it ever tried as a manure or as a 
disinfectant. The following note from an esteemed 
exchange ought to convince all sceptics as to the value 
of common plaster:—“There seems to be an opinion 
prevalent with many that as plaster or sulphate of 
lime does not enter largely into the composition of 
plants, it can be but little use as a fertilizer. They 
do not consider that there are subtances which, while 
they do not contribute directly to the growth of 
plants, have chemical or mechanical properties that 
play a very important part in vegetation. Plaster 
has both of these properties. As a disinfectant and 
deodorizer it is one of the best, as well as cheapest 
substances at our command. Any one who has kept 
stock of any kind stabled during the warm summer 
months, knows what a hard task it is to keep their 
apartments clean and odourless. Now, if they will 
keep a barrel of fresh-ground plaster in a convenient 
corner, and every day, on sweeping the floor clean, 
sprinkle it freely with the plaster, it will absorb all 
disagreeable, noxious odours, rendering the air sweet 
and pure, while the value of the manure will be 
greatly enhanced by the retention of the ammonia. 
Poultry-house should also be swept clean at least twice a 
week in summer, and once a week in winter, and the 
doors sprinkled with plaster; it will add greatly to 
the value of the manure, and the satisfaction of 


having clean, sweet, odourless coops and heulthy’ 


flocks, will abundantly pay expenses, Try it and be 
convinced.”—Jndian Agriculturist. 

ForMATION OF StaRCH BY PLanrs,—Experiments have 
recently been conducted at the school of Agriculture, 
Canterbury, New Zealand, by Professors W. E. Ivey 
and G. Gray, with a view to determine the formation 
of starch ‘oy plants. It has long been known that 
starch is formed either in chlorophyll granules or in 
starch-forming corpuscles, which ultimately become 
converted into chlorophyll granules, but up to the 
present, little has been done towards ascertaining the 
rate of formation and dispersion. Accordingly a series 
of experiments were made to determine the rate at 
which starch is formed in the leaves of Peas, Beans, 
and Wheat, and up to date the following results have 
been obtained:—Starch is least plentiful in leaves col- 
lected in early morning, more plentiful in those collect- 
ed jate iu the afternoon, but before evening, The de- 
gree of suashine has a direct effect on the rate of 
starch—formation ; in continuou-~ cloudy weather starch 
is formed by plants but very slowly. This result was 
brought out in a striking manner. During some very 
cloudy weather, plant leaves collected before 9 o’clock 
a.m. exhibited but small quantities of starch, except on 
two occasions, when they had been under theaction of 
direct sunshine; in those instances starch was proved 
to exist. in large quantities. Determinations have 
not yet been made in leaves collected during absolute 
darkness.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

A Very Important Principre my CULTURE BY 
TgricAtion is thus’stated in the ‘‘ Science Gossip” 
of the Melbourne Leader :—In some experimental 
researches on drainage carried on at Meudon by 
M. Berthelot it was ascertained that the drainage 
of rainwater carries off a much larger quantity of 
nitrogen than that supplied to the soil by the 
atmosphere. The obvious conclusion to be arrived 
at in respect to a locality wherein the rainfall is 
less than the evaporation is that the whole of the 
water which flows from the soil should be returned 
to it, so that no nitrogen may be lost. In a climate 
where the rainfall is in excess some'of the water 
must, of course, be allowed to flow away. The deaw 
idéal of irrigation should, therefore, be to provide 
every field with a reservoir sufficient fo store its 
own rainfall, and to return the water to the upper 
end of the field by pumping. This is what it will 
come to, although it may not at present be con 
sidered practicable. 

THe BANANA TRADE, TrintiDAD.—Mr. Hart, Super- 
intendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Trinidad, has 
published a pamphlet advocating the culture of Bananas 
in that island for the New York market. Mr. Hart 
shows that the scheme is quite feasible, and that the 
variety to be grown is that known as Gros Michel. 
Jamaica in 1885 exported Bananas to the amount of 
£130,000, an amount still increasing; and there is no 
reason, according to Mr. Hart, why Trinidad should 
not share in the spoil. Mr. Hart looks to the United 
States to take as many Bananas as can be grown, and 
reads his fellow-countrymen a lesson in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Throughout the American continent we find 
a readiness to adopt to certain uses whateyer comes 
to hand, which we do not find in older countries with 
more lengthy traditions. The Englishman, whether 
he calls himself Conservative, Liberal, Radical, or 
even Home-Ruler, is, and cannot help being, when at 
home, in most of his actions nothing else but a Oon- 
servative, and hence his general unwillingness to 
adopt new ideas and take up food-sources as quickly 
as the American. For these reasons it is’ doubtful, 
even if the difficulty of transit were overcome, 
whether the trade would prosper’ to the same ex- 
tent and with the same rapidity ‘as it has done in 
America.” While in the main we agree with Mr. Hart, 
nevertheless we believe, that,if the Trinidad planters 
could supply our markets with some of the finest 
flavoured varieties in place of the mawkish things we 
get now, there would spring up a demand even in con- 
servative Britain. Many people also are unaware how 
greatly even ordinary Bananas are improved by stewing 
with syrup,—-Gardeners’ Clironicle. eae semebrcieie i 
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Gorrespondencs, 


To the Editor of the Tropical Agriculturist,” Colombo. 
COFFEE AND THE AFRICAN LAKES. COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 


Mandala, Bast Africa, via Quilimane, 16th Noy. 1887. 
Dear Str,—Some little time ago Messrs. Buchanan 
Brothers, planters, Zemba, pointed out to me the 
paragraph on page 658 of your Agriculturist of 
April last. ’ 

The Messrs. Buchanan have a larger plantation 
than our Company, and the greater part of the 
coffee referred to was their produce, but shipped 
by our Company. The first plant was brought from 
the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens in 1875 by the 
Blantyre Mission, and from them we bought our 
first plants, 

We have as yet no leaf disease, but have suffered 
from borers, both grubs and matured beetles, 
especially at Zemba. I attribute our comparative 
immunity here to a flock of turkeys, which I 
brought up, for the express purpose of keeping 
down insect life among the coffee. Our plants are 
at present in magnificent bloom, and promise a very 
heavy crop. Irrigation seems necessary, at least 
for young plants; labour is cheap, but diflicult to 
obtain regularly; carriage to the coast, though of 
course a consideration, is becoming cheaper and better 
for produce. Still I fear you are right, and it will 
be long ere we seriously affect the world’s markets. 

We read your valuable journal with much 
interest.—I am, yours very truly, 


JOHN W. MOIR, p. Manager African 
Lakes Company (Limited), of Glasgow. 


PLANTATION AND NATIVE COFFEE: WHICH 
Is THE MORE PROFITABLE TO GULTIVATE. 


28th Dec. 1887. 

Sm,—There is a question I should like to submit 
to your experience regarding the economical pro- 
duction of coffee, and that is whether it is on the 
whole more profitable to grow native or plantation 
coffee. 

The question should, I think, be considered under 
the following heads :— 

a. The cost of growing and cultivating the two 
kinds, 

b. The cost of picking and preparing the crop 
for the market. 

c. The difference in prices between the two kinds 
and the scope of the markets to take them up. 

d. The cost of upkeeping the two kinds of estate, 
with consideration of their lasting and productiyeness. 

e. As to whether disease affects each to an equal 
extent. 

The collapse of the coffee industry in Ceylon 
and South India during the last decade was in my 
opinion due to the great charges of opening and 
upkeep which had become stereotyped into a fashion, 
so that when crops failed and prices fell, the shock 
was sustained entirely out of the profits of the 
estate and to an only small degree out of the charges. 
The standard works on coffee present a regular 
budget of charges, felling, lining, pitting, filling in, 
walking up a row, walking down a row, picking 
a leaf, pruning—all manners of devices for spend- 
ing money, which I am quite certain are never 
thought of by the native cultivator. Look again 
at the enormous expenses of the pulping machines, 
storehouses, barbacues, cement, tar, piping and so 
forth, while Mr, Ramaswamy Chetty hires half-a- 
dozen women and pulps his coffee in the family 
dag Small properties, again, though suited ot 
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the native, are in my opinion entirely hostile to 
large profits, for the expenses of management 
are so enormous. The owner entertains a superin- 
tendent, pay R300 a month with a fine bungalow, 
a pony, carriage, and a piano for his wife, nice 
drive up to his house, rose bushes and. claret, if 
not orchids and champagne. I wonder if any 
emigrant in Manitoba raising horses, or in South 
America raising cattle, or in New Zealand growing 
wool, indulges in a superintendent and such luxuries! 
I believe that a large property say of 1,000 acres 
plantation coffee ought tobe opened and brought 
into cultivation for one lakh of rupees including 
10 per cent for interest, and that if operations . 
and accounts date, say from October 1888, a crop 
of 24 cwt. an acre ought to be gathered in December, 
January *91-'92, and that at present prices, £90 for 
plantation coffee per ton, this should yield £11,250, 
or R14 lakh. Native coffee would cost less and 
fetch less. The question I submit for an answer 
and for which I should be excessively obliged is 
whether these views are right, and which sort of 
planting itis best to go in for, natiye or planta- 
tion,—Your obedient servant, A 

P.S.—I have omitted charges for land, for that 
is an undeterminable factor. At what distances 
apart should native coffee be planted ? 

[See our answer and discussion on this subject, 
page 553.—Ep.] 


To the Editor of the ‘ Ceylon Observer.” 


CINCHONA. 
London, 22nd Dee. 1887. 

Dear Str,—The interest I take in cinchona must 
be my excuse for again troubling you on this subject. 

The enclosed two letters which I have cut out 
of the Financial News you may consider of suffici- 
ent importance to publish. I can bear out Mr. 
Hicks’s statement of ‘‘ bear talk” regarding quin- 
ine, as a broker offered me a few days ago 30,000 
ounces German make, to be delivered 10,000 oz. 
a month for January, February and March at 
1/10; Lat once accepted the offer, when he raised 
the plea he must consult his clients, which, I need 
hardly say, was the last I heard of the matter. 

The cinchona auction held on 20th went off 
flatly, as 8,700 packages were catalogued ; out of 
this 4,577 was Ceylon; this was the largest 
quantity of Ceylon ever offered with one excep- 
tion. ‘The result of forcing the market in this way, 
especially at this time of the year, was to bring 
the unit down again all round to 24d. 

This large quantity represented about one-twelfth 
of the entire London Stock, and was far too much 
for the trade te swallow; as only 2,000 bales 
Ceylon, 230 South American, 210 Indian, 200 Java 
found buyers. 

I remarked to two of the largest buyers and 
manufacturers of quinine, at the auction: ‘‘I hope 
you will never haye to grow cinchona fora living, 
to sell at the prices you are buying at.’’ The reply was 
very true: ‘* How can you expect better prices when 
you force the stuff on us in this way? Keep it back 
and we will be able to give you better prices.’ I 
therefore repeat to exporters, keep your supplies 
back; those that hold the longest will reap the 
greatest benefit.—Yours truly, HE. T. DELMEGE. 
-—<»—- — 

THE QUININE MARKBET. 
(Boston Comnierfral Bulle tine) 

Active movements are understood to be on foot 
among both the domestie and foreign manufacturers 
of quinine to form an association or combination for 
the purpose of removing the present severe competition 
and relieving the market from the overproduction 
which at present prevails, and which has forced 
prices down to a very low point. Lower prices aud 


serious loss to the manufactures are promised by the 
present situation, unless the manufactures adopted 
some drastic measures. Quinine is lower at present 
than it has ever been before. The prices now rule at 
from 40 to 45cents per oz. for German, and American 
from 39 to 46 cents per oz. A good idea of the coarse 
of the market may be obtained from the prices per oz. 
for the last five years which follow :— 
American per Ounce, German per Ounce. 
December Ist. December Ist. 


1883 .. 175 to $180 1883 .. 160 to #1°80 
1884 0°83 to 0°90 1884 075 to 0°85 
1885 .. O88to 095 1885 0:82 to 0°92 
1886 .. O54to 065 1886 0°52 to 054 
1887 0:39 to 046 1887 0:40 to 0°45 


" The decline which is shown by these figures has 
been due to two causes. The first is the largely 
increased yield of bark, owing to the great develop- 
ment of the Ceylon and Java plantations, which no 
doubt produce much more bark than the cinchona 
trees of South America. Not only has the increase 
eome from the extension of the plantations, but also 
owing to the fact that the trees when stripped of 
their bark now are swathed in moss and enabled to 
grow new bark, which can be stripped from the 
trees. Thus the productive power of the trees has 
been quadrupled. 

_. The second reason for this great decline in prices 
has been the strong competition among manufacturers 
both foreign and domestic. 

It is believed by some members of the trade that 
the foreign manufacturers were the first to bring 
forth the idea of a combination, and that they have 
been carefully developing the plan, and that the 
American manufacturers are favourably disposed to- 
wards it. Unless this combination is formed, it is 
probable that the pressure of the great stocks on the 
market will force prices down further. It is claimed 
that quinine can be profitably produced as low as 
twenty-five cents per ounce, but satisfactory figures 
showing this result have not yet been shown. 

Thus, while bark has been bought lately at Amster- 
dam at 1s 04d per unit, equal to about 18c. per oz., 
and while the cost of manufacturing in Germany has 
been decreased lately, say from 14 to about 10 c. 
per oz., making the total cost to manufacture 28% c. 
peroz., yet such a price for bark would not pay 
the planter. In fact, nothing less than 2d per oz. 
would afford any margin to the planter and that 
price represents about the average price which manu- 
facturers are paying. This would make the cost 
of the bark 25 c. per oz., and the cost to produce 
35 e. 

There is estimated to be a surplus stock of about 
700,000 oz. of quiuine on the American market, and 
a surplus of 1,000,000 oz. abroad. This would na- 
turally depress prices further. Yet, on the contrary, 
the market is showing a firmer tone, and has ad- 
vanced sharply during the present week, the stronger 
feeling being upon the belief that the combination 
is being successfully formed: If it is, even higher 
prices may be expected in the near future. 

QUININE. 
To THE EpirorR Or THE “ FINANCIAL News.” 

Sir,—In your issue of today you print an extract 
from the Boston Commercial Bulletin on the quinine 
market in which it is sought to show that at the 
recent low prices of bark, quinine could be profitably 
manufactured in America at 25 cents or 1s 4d per oz. 
As this idea is most misleading, I hope you will 
allow meto put before your readers the facts of the 
case. 

The lowest quoted price for bark in London or 
Amsterdam was 13d the unit., meaning that a pound 
of bark containing 1 per cent of quinine could be 
bought for 14d, so that 1001b of such bark could be 
kought for 150 pence. Such 100 lb of bark would 
contain 1 lb of quinine, so that 16 oz. of quinine would 
cost 150d or 94d per oz. in the bark. Before buying, 
commissions, freight and manufacturing expenses had 
been incurred, to say nothing of a manufacturer’s 
profit. According to the Boston Commercial, the cost 
of manufacturing in Germany “has been decreased 
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lately, say from 14toabout 10 cents per oz.” If yon 
add these 10 cents, or 5d., to the cost of the quinine 
in the bark you get the lowest price at which sales 
were attempted, and asa matter of fact seme manufac- 
turers have been obliged to close their factories, and 
some to buy quinine themselves to sell to their cus- 
tomers, because they thus avoided the manutacturer’s 
loss, and got adealer’s profit. 

With regard to the bark portion of the extract, the 
following are facts :— 

At 13d. per unit the calculation for growers was not 
whether it paid to grow bark, but whether, after 
counting all money spent in planting and cultivating 
a» 80 much lost capital, it were possible to get enough 
money for the bark to pay the mere Jabour for cutting, 
the drying, freight and selling expenses, and judged 
by this low standard it was found not to be worth 
while taking the bark, and cutting was stopped, and 
estimates came home of 9,000,000 for the year ; oreven 
less, as pgainst 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 in the two 
previous years. 

The large speculators who have se cleverly and far- 
sightedly taken up quinine with an evident knowledge 
of the inner workings of the trade so complete and 
accurate that few in the trade are as well informed 
probably know all this and that, at least for some 
ore tu come, they need not fear large supplies of 

ark. 

Further facts with regard to the quinine market : 
At the recent large Amsterdam bark sale, on the 8th 
instant, a certain large German quinine manufacturing 
concern was the largest buyer. 

Ever since that sale the London representative of 
that firm has been the most persistent bear talker of 
quinine. Other manufacturers have follcwed on the 
same lines, and we have had the strange spectacle of 
manufacturers discouraging buyers of quinine. 

Assoon as a buyer of large quantities of quinine at 2s. 
appeared the said bear talker tackled him, and talked 
the article down, and even invited offers for large 
quantities at Is 1ld. Within the last day or two buyers 
screwed up their courage to offering 1s 11d for large 
quantities, and were met with refusals to sell on the 
plea, amongst others, that they were speculators, and 
that manufacturers would only sell to consumers. 

Next Tuesday, 20th inst., some 8,000 packages bark 
will be offered for sale, and when they shall have been 
sold it is difficult to imagine (according to latest Ceylon 
telegraphic advices of small bark shipments) where 
further large supplies of bark will be found—that is 
to say, quantities of bark anything like in proportion 
to recent large sales of quinine. 

With the foregoing facts in their possession, I will 
leave your readers to form their own opinion as to 
why German quinine is not 2s 6d now, and to draw their 
own conclusion as to its probable price after Tuesday’s 
auction.—I am, sir, yours, &c., Rivers Hicks. 

5, Savage-gardens, Trinity-square, London, 
December 17th, 1887. 
THE COCA PLANT IN SOUTH AMERICA AND 
ITS CULTIVATION IN CHYLON. 
January 16th, 1888. 

Dear Si1n,—Having visited the coca districts on 
the tablelands of Peru and Bolivia, I take leave to 
endorse what is saidby your correspondent in this 
month’s number. of your Tropical Agriculturit 
especially as regards the profit yielded. In 
Bolivian coca growing yielding nearly 50 per cent 
profit, and the plant raised in Bolivia being far 
superior to the Peruvian one. The coca industry 
is now more confined to the Southern republic, 
so much so that an Austrian naturalist lately 


remarked about South America: ‘‘ The Chili 
saltpetre comes irom Peru and is not 
saltpetre, but nitrate of soda, and _ the 


Peruvian ‘ Hrythroxylon Koka’ comes from Bolivia,” 
To export this valuable tonic, it should be in the 
form of an essence, as coca loses its aroma in 
transit. The South American Indians that I have 
had to supply the dried leaves to in railway camps 
in Peru near the coast, could hardly be made .to 
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draw their supplies from our commissariat on the 
coast, because they found the article devoid of aroma 
as compared with the new coca they got on the 
plateaux. Still the bicyele-clubs in England and 
France believe they strengthen the physique of their 
members by adecoction of old coca leaves. The 
Swedish army tried this plant for strengthening the 
troops on experimental marches, especially with a 
view to save water, but the benefit derived would 
have been much greater had I sent the Government 
the essence from Ia Paz instead of a serroon of 
leaves that I bought at Arica before I had much 
experience of this plant and its Indian devotees.— 
Yours &c., 
E. 8S. THOMASSEN, o.n., r.R.G.s., M.S.A. 


CINCHONA BARK CARRIED BY THE ChY- 
LON RAILWAY FOR A NUMBER OF 
YEARS: 

A GREAT FALLING-OFF EXPECTED BY MR. JAMSS 
SINCLAIR. 

Bearwell, 20th Jan, 1888. 

Dear Srr,—By the courtesy of the General Manager 
of the Ceylon Government Railway, I have been fur- 
nished with a complete statement of the loadings of 
cinchona bark at every siation on the line from 
1883 down to December 31st, 1887, andas itis de- 
sirable that those who still have plantations should 
know all that it is possible with reference to the 
available quantity for harvesting during the next 
few years, I venture to send you the statement 
referred to for pub'ication. The bark carried by 
the railway during last year, notwithstanding an in- 
crease of 162 tons from Nanuoya, shews a decrease 
of about 1,000 tons as against the previous year, 
indicating that the beginning of the end of cinchona 
is not far off in the districts served by all stations be- 
low Nanuoya. 

On examination it will be seen that the great 
falling-off is at the stations below Hatton. Those 
acquainted with the districts referred to, and who 
can recall the immense areas under cinchona some 
few years ago, which are now almost denuded, will 
have no necessity to refer to the figures supplied by 
the railway for a verification of the prediction that 
we are on the eve of a very considerable falling-off in 
shipments, But let those who know little of such dis- 
tricts as Maskeliya, Ambagamuwa, Dolosbage, Pussel- 
lawa, and those round about to the east of Kandy, 
glance at the figures of the loadings for four years 
past at the stations serving them, and it becomes 
at once apparent that if these loadings cease, and 
Dimbula-Dikoya and Uva cannot maintain and in- 
crease their yield very materially, there will occur 
presently a collapse in shipments, coming upon 
us in the same unexpected manner as the heavy 
yields of recent years, 

Hitherto it has been impossible to frame any 
reliable estimate of out-put; but with the foregoing 
facts before us, and the help of Mr.  Pearce’s 
figures, there is material for a fairly accurate fore- 
cast, provided no yiolent fluctuations in the price 
of the article takes place. 

Tho railway carried 5,852 tons in 1886 against 
4,875 tons last year, a falling-off of 1,000 tons, 
chiefly from the deficiency at stations below Hatton, 
This, in connection with the published weekly rail 
traffic, has enabled me to make an estimate for 
the current year, which will, I think, be found near 
the mark. 

You will see by the statement sent you, that I pn’ 
the total to be carried by rail at 2,820 tons. Owing 
to the commercial year ending 30th September and 
that of the railway on the 81st December, it may 
not be strictly accurate to take all the bark as 
coming from Uva, which is not aecounted for 
by the railway; but assuming it to be near 


enough for the purpose, the total shipments for 
1886 were 15,364,912 lb., as against carried by rail 
13,108,480 lb., leaving to the credit of Uva 
2,256,432 lb. 

During 1887 total shipments 14,389,184 lb., ag 
against carried by rail 10,920,000 lb., leaving for 
Uva 3,469,184 lb. 

On arriving at the estimate for the current year, 
I credit Uva—that is Madulsima, Badulla, Haputale 
—with the same as last year, namely 3,500,000 |b., 
and to the railway as per my estimate 6,334,720 lb., 
or a total of 9,834,720 lb. 

I think I ought to draw your attention to the 
fact that the falling-off at Talawakele for 1887 
would have been much more pronounced, but that 
a lot of bark from Dimbula and Dikoya must have 
found its way by road to Nawalapitiya during the 
slip, and that the increase of 169 tons at Nanu- 
oya is due more to the Udapussellawa bark finding 
its way by road to Nawalapitiya and Gampola 
during that time than any increase from that dis- 
trict, still further emphasizing the fact that the 
districts below Hatton are now all but exhausted. 

I have no doubt, with your faculty for drawing 
correct conclusions from statistics, you will be able 
to give the public some interesting information 
regarding the position of this product of Ceylon 
at the moment.—Yours truly, 


JAMES SINCLAIR. 
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HEROIC DOSES OF QUININE. 
Colombo, 18th Jan. 1888. 

Dear Srr,—In connection with your article re 
large doses of quinine, it may interest you to learn 
that a fellow-passenger on board the N. L. Lloyd’s 
S. S. Braunschweig’? who complained of headache 
and lassitude was recommended to try a small 
dose of quinine, but as he had never taken any, 
he consulted the doctor, who gave him two grammes 
or about 31 (thirty-one) grains, one dose. When in- 
formed by Mr. —— that the doctor had given him as 
much as would cover two two-shilling pieces, I 
replied that it could not have been quinine of the 
same quality as Howard's or eyen German quinine, 
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if quinine at all; that such a dose would probably 
make him as deaf as a post or “lift the crown 
of his head” if it did not actually kill him. But 
the result actually was that this large dose had 
not the slightest bad effect, and I heard nothing more 
of the feverish headache which had previously 
troubled him. The doctor kindly showed me in 
one of his German medical works that from two 
to three grammes was now the recognized dose of 
quinine, that isin Germany, I suppose,—--Yours truly. 
JAMES WESTLAND. 


ESSENTIAL OIL IN THA. 
Colombo, 21st Jan. 1888. 


Dean S1r,—As I see you are interested in the 


subject of the essential oilin tea, you are free to 
make use of the following remarks by Dc. Hassall, 


the well-known food analyst :—‘‘ The volatile oil 


is not present in fresh tea; but is developed in the 
course of drying and roasting. It is of a lemon 
colour, readily solidifies, and becomes resinous on 
exposure to the air. It is toit that the aroma is 
mainly due. The amount present in tea is stated to be 
about 1 per cent, a statement we consider to be open to 
much doubt. For the estimation of the volatile 
oil, a considerable quantity of tea must be operated 
upon. This must be distilled with water, and the dis- 
tillate received into a cool receiver, The oil should be 
found floating upon the water. We may state, however, 
that, in certain attempts we have made, we have 
failed to obtain any weighable amount of the oil. 
The distillate had the odour of tea, but no oil drops 
were visible.” 

I might add, that, according to Mulder’s frequently 
quoted analysis, green tea contains -79 per cent, and 
black tea ‘60 per cent of essential oil.—Yours very 
ruly, M. COCHRAN. 


CorrEk IN THE Hvuru.—Our blessed ‘Centro de 
Tayoura e Commercio”’ on the 18th ultimo writes 
a powerful despatch to the minister of agriculture 
anent the export of coffee in the hull. It will ruin 
those interested in coffee cleaning; it will serve as 
a substitute, these coffee hulls, for the bean and 
altogether the export of coffee in ths hu}l had 
better to shut down on.—Rio News. 


Corrrz iN SouTHERN Inp1a.—Mr. Jas. Mac- 
farlane of Maskeliya left today for Tuticorin’ on 
a trip through Southern India as far as the Nil- 
giris and Mysore, his main object being to see 
the fine coffee plantations at Coonoor and Coorg, 
which are still yielding their 8 to 10 ewt. per acre. 
In one case of a Coonoor property, the absent pro- 
prietor gets some £5,000 profit: annually, through 
crops at the rate we mention, neither leaf disease 
nor bug affecting his trees; and he attributes all 
to cultivation—that is to a_ plentiful supply to 
the soil of ‘‘ old bones’?! We trust Mr. Macfar- 
lane will have a pleasant and interesting trip. 


Corrmzn Reyiyinc.—It is cheering to hear 
pleasant accounts of poor old coffee coming to 
the front again in several directions. Those who 
still hold some acreage in the cisalpine districts 
are getting encouraging pickings and good prices— 
for instance 2,500 bushels from a Maskeliya pro- 
perty and a sale at 13 rupees all round—must be satis- 
factory, while the appearance of the bushes is all 
that could be desired. Old hands think it hard 
if—with tea, and some of them cinchona, as well,— 
the three strings should fail them, even although there 
may be a chance of tea coming down to 8d.alb. 
until the people of the American States and Huropean 
Continent wake up tothe advantage of drinking 
good tea and plenty of it. 


THE AOTION OF SULPHUROUS VAPOURS 
; ON PLANTS. 

The following conclusions were arrived at as the 
result of the elaborate serigs of experiments per- 
formed by the late Professor E. Morren, and pub- 
lished in the Gelgique Horticole after the death of the 
author :— 

Leaves are more sensitive to the action of sul- 
phurous acid than flowers. A proportion of sulphur- 
ous acid gas, sufficient to affect the leaves, has no 
appreciable effect on the flowers. A proportion of 
1-80,000 to 1-90,000 part of sulphurous acid gas is 
sufficient to cause great pathological alterations on 


the leaves of fruit trees; 1-80,000 of sulphurous acid — 


in the air will effect the Apple; but one part of gas 
in 10,000 of air produces no result, The changes 
produced by sulphurous acid gas on leaves seems to 
spread after the gas has directly ceased to act. The 
prejudicial effect of sulphurous acid gas on the leaves 
is shown by the appearance of yellowish-brown and 
irregular specks. These are particularly noticeable 
at the tips aud edges of the leaves, and extend over 
the cellular part of the leaf. The nerves are least 
affected, und usually remain green. Adult leaves 
are usually more sensitive to the action of sulphur- 
ous acid than are young leaves that have not attained 
their complete development. The alteration begins by 
the formation of dull greenish-white spots, situated 
between the nerves and on the edge of leaves; these 
pots, which spread a little, turn green, then rusty- 
brown. At length the dead tissues are destroyed, 
aud the leaves are perforated and torn. The action 
of sulphurous acid gas (a proportion of 1-80,000) is 


-evident in a very short time, usually in three to 


five hours. 

Sulphurous acid gas dissolved in water, and placed 
on either of the surfaces of the leaf, is almost with- 
out effect on the upper; while on the lower surface, 
each little drop causes the formation ef a spot of 
greenish-brown discoloration visible on both surfaces. 
It is proved from experiments concerning the com- 
parative effect of sulphuric acid and sulphurous 
acid dissolved in water, that this gas by its contact 
with the vapour of water and the oxygen of the air is 
not changed, at least notrapidly into sulphuric acid. 
Each of these two acids has a distinctly different 
effect. The action of sulphurous acid, as a solution 
or in a gaseous state, is as potent by night as by day. 
All the sources of sulphurous acid—and these are 
numerous—affect the vegetation in the neighbour- 
hood. Near certain industrial establishments which 
use sulphur, or which consume pyretic fuel, the 
vapours spread death around them. The action is 
unvarying: wherever a furnace is used anda chimney 
is raised, this result is noticeable. We speak of 
Belgium, where coal of more or less pyretic character 
is usually burnt. The smallest chimney isolated in 
the country, influences the foliage near it, and with 
a little experience we can easily pick the leaves showing 


the effects of sulphurous acid.—Za Belgique 
Horticole, p. 324. 
SSS 


COCONUT BEETLES. 

The Acting Principal Civil Medical Officer of the 
Straits Settlements has just sent in to Government a 
Report on the beetles which have wrought such 
fearful havoc among coconut trees here. The Report 
is well worth the attention of coconut growers who 
will fiad in it information and suggestions, both 
valuable and practical. Investigations brought to bear 
upon the subject have resulted in demonstrating the 


fact, that these destructive insects belong to two a 


species known respectively by the name of Oryctes 
nasicornis ad Calandra Palmarum. The former turns 
out to be the so called elephant or rhinoceros beetle ; 
large in siz, black or dark brown in colour, with a 
long curved horn on its head. Beetles of this kind 
do most. mischief to cocoanut trees when full grown, 
by feeding upon the soft woody fibre in the crown 
of the trees, Beginning operations under the sheath 
of one of the leaves, the beetle in question bores 
a hole into the head of the tree. Within four or 
five days, it generally succeeds in reaching the centre 
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‘of the heart. When once there, it goas no further 
but sets to work eating its fill until the time comes 
for departure. The trees may stand several attacks 
of this kind, but in the end fall off, and die slowly. 
Evidence of beetles having been at work soon becomes 
manifest by the disfigurement of the heads of the 
stricken trees, in consequence of the insects eating 
through the young folded leaves in their progress to 
the ceitre of the tree. The centre shoot of the tree 
falls off when once cut through. Leaves that have 
suffered in the same way grow short of the full length 
and present a deformed appearance. When fruit 
stalks happen to be cut through, the tree becomes 
impaired in its bearing powers. ‘I'nese beetles are 
said to begin boring operations at night. La boring 
their way into the tree, they cist out behind them 
a moist browao fibre, which betrays their presence 
by accumnlating in a lump at the entrance of the 
hole in which they are burrowing. These signs, easily 
visible in short or young trees, are not readily de- 
tected in tall ones. Should the beetles be carefully 
destroyed at once on the discovery of these tell-tale 
lumps, the trees will be but little the worse for 
the mishap. When the signs have been unnoticed, 
the mischief wrought by the insects only becomes 
evident by the centre shoot of the affected tree 
dropping off. This particular kinl of beetle displays 
most activity in October and November, and even 
somewhat earlier in the year. Its eggs are laid and 
hatched chiefly in decaying stumps of coconut trees. 
The precise hatching time seems to be somewhat 
uncertain. 

The Calandra pa/marum isa different sort of beetle 
altogether, and belongs to the weevil species. It is 
further distinguished by being of a black colour, 
with an orange-hued spot on its back. Sometimes 
its colour is wholly dark orange. It does not bore 
into the trees, but lays its eggs on them. On the 
eges hatching, the grubs, by boring, make their way 
into the tree, and subsist there. Growing in size, 
they bore away in the wood through and through. 
Should they happen to run tunnels through a vital 
part of the tree, the death of the latter follows. 
On reaching full size, the grub stops boring some- 
where near the outer surface at the head of the 
tree. When the transformation is complete, the 
grub now become a beetle, readily makvs its way 
out into the world. The grubs can only be detected 
in trees by hearing them at their boring operations. 
The death of the trees without any assignable cause 
may safely be put to their account. Information as 
to the ways and habits of both kinds of beetles 
are still deficient, as regards the seasons of activity 
and breeding of the one, and the egg-laying 

eouliarities of the other. Dr. Simon consiters that 
or the prevention of tne destruciion of cocouut 
trees by these insects, care should in the first place 
be taken to destroy all the beetles as soon as they 
are found. Were the Government to offer a reward 
for their destruction, it would stimulate search for 
these pests. Dead coconut trees or stumps should 
be cleared away at once on or near estates where 
these palms are cultivated, and trees damaged by 
beetles beyond recovery should be felled and burned 
Dr. Simon goes further and deems thatit should be 
made penal to allow rotten coconut trees or dead 
stumps to remain near living trees. The only way 
to ensure the detection and dostruction of the 
Oryctes beetle lies in the daily insp:ction of the 
trees. Prohibition against allowing in the neighbour- 
hood of cocoanut plantations, of any materials favouring 
the propagation of the Oryctes, will doubtless prove 
of avail in remedying the evil, as well as the immediate 
destruction of trees infested by the Calindra so as 
to kill the grubs. It is to be hopad thar ove nut 
cultivators in the Colony will profic by Dr. Simon's 
suggestive Report.—Stratts Times 


 —— 
NOTES ON GAMBIER, 


The shrub Uncaria Gambier was first described by 
Rumphius, bat attention to its practical application 
originated with Dr, Campbell, one of the earliest 


medical officers stationed at Bencoolen. 
tleman made a stuly of the useful plants of bis 
district, und was very anxious that a trial of the 
tanning powers of gambier should be made. After 
mentioning that gambier was chewed by the Mays 
with pinang and siren, De. Campbell thus describes 
the method of preparing it for consumption. ‘' The 
young shoots and leaves are shred and bruised in 
water for some hours until a feculum is deposited, 
this 13 inspissated in the suu to the consistence of 
a paste, is thrown into moulds of a circular form, 
and, it is in this state that the gambier is brought 
to market.” Substitute boiling in an iron pan for 


This gen- 


‘inspissation in the sun, and there is not any really 


great difference between the primitive principle de- 
scribed by Dr. Oampbell and that of today, by 
meaus of which, gambier has turned out thousands 
tons for shipment to Hurope and America, 


Refore going into the question of manufacture, 
however, a few lines should be devoted to the growth 
and cultivation of gambier. The main points in gam- 
bier planting which are so attractive to Chinamen, 
are the great rapidity with which they get a crop 
out of the ground, and the small original outlay 
which is required. The history of the majority of 
these plantations will show that pepper has been 
planted out of gambier profits; of course pepper is a 
great hit when all goes well, but it wants a con- 
siderable capital to start with, and it takes some 
years before it gets into anything like full bearing. 
It is altogether a plant of slower growth and longer 
life than gambier as itis now cropped. The leaf of 
the young gambier plant is thick and fleshy, and yields 
a large quautity of extract, but asthe shrub ages, 
the leaves becoine thinner aud more fibrous in texture 
and lose their characteristic fleshiness. In a little 
over ten years, a plantation is almost valueless, and, 
as a general rule, is abaudoned within fifteen years. 
This result is certainly due to the savage treatment 
to which the shrub is subjected; the Ohinaman com- 
mences croppiag his gambier about eighteen months 
after he has put it into the ground, after which he 
will go on cropping it two, three, or even four times 
a year, being guided more by fiuancial considerations 
or market rates than by the fitness of his plantation 
for the cropping. The shrubs are cut down with no 
sparing hand: leaves, shoots, and twigs are all lopped 
off by the Ohinaman’s knoife, and the plant is well 
nigh reduced to the condition of a mopstick and left 
with barely sufficient leafage to enable it to carry on 
its existence: no attempt is made to manure the 
plantation. The soil, deprived of its natural shade, is 
left either to be burned into the consistency of a 
brick, or else the whole placa is overrun with da/ang. 
The only wonder is, that a gambier plantation is not 
used up sooner. It is qiite au error to suppose that 
the plant exhausts the soil like indigo: with similar 
treatmeot gambier would last as long as pepper. 
The spent loaves from the gambier pins are said to 
be very good for pepper, these leaves are quite ex- 
hausted by the time they leave the hangsal, and 
cannot possibly stimulate or nourish the vines, but 
they form a useful shade for the roots, and they are 
very serviceable in keepiog off both white and red 
ants, the bitter principle of the spent leaves rep-ls 
these destructive insects which are otherwise attracted 
to the vioes when they blossom. 

The manufacture of gambier is as barbarous as its 
cultivatio:. Tha greea leaves and shoots are roughly 
chopped with a Parang and throws iuto a qua 
which is then fillel up with water, the furnac: below 


the iron pan is of the roughest possible co.+t action, 
and consimes an immense quantity of fireves. 
While the L:sves are boiliag, trey are incesss » d 
ded with # sort of woolen trident in orlirto reac 
them up anol as ish the process of maceration. Vie: 
the amounc of ‘“‘zutta’’ which has exuiel frow the 
leaves cxuses the liquor to be thick and sirupy, the 
leaves wre taken out and placed ina wooden trough 
which overhangs the pan at such an angle thet the 
liqior drains fresly bick into the pia from the 
steamiug miss in the trough. Th» liqior in the 


quali is then ladled into smajl aud shallow woodea 
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tubs, the leaves in the trough are once more swept 
into the pan and reboiled, after which they are takea 
out and thrown outside to be afterwards carried off 
to the pepper garden. The liquor left in the gualli 
from the second boiling is too weak to be converted 
into gambier, but is an excellent extract in which to 
boil up the next lot of green leaves. 

As soon as the extract in the small wooden tubs 
already spoken of is sufficiently cool to allow of the 
hand being placed in it, a very curious process of 
agitation is adopted by the Chinese which it is diffi- 
cult to clearly describe. The coolie squats before the 
tub, and plunges his half closed hand into irs semi- 
fluid contents, and in the hollow thus formed by his 
hand he incessantly works up and down a piece of 
light wood shaped like an elongated dicebox, the im- 
mediate effect of this treatment is to cause the gam- 
bier extract to thicken, in fact it sets up a process 
of crystallisation, the extract assumes a concrete 
form and becomes gambier. When it is quite cool it 
is turned out from the tub as from a mould and 
cubed with a knife, which, as a rule, is made out of 
the iron hooping of a Manchester bale. The cubes 
are then put on coarse bamboo trays with wide 
meshes, the trays are placed in rudely constructed 
racks over the dapwr and should be left there for 
four or five days to get smoke-dried. The cubes at 
the end of this time will have thrown off an immense 
percentage of water, and have become greatly re- 
duced in size. It is then packed in mats and sent 
off to one of the gambier houses fronting Boat 
Quay, one and all of which possess a capacious well 
of moderately dirty water. 

It is easy to distinguish good gambier. If sound 
ripe leaves are boiled for a sufficient number of hours, 
and if the cubes are made not tvo large and are 
properly smoke-dried, then the gambier will be de- 
livered into the godown in a hard compact mass 
weighing as near fifty catties as possible. There is 
some difficulty in stripping off the mat, the cubes 
are distinct and areoi a good brownish black colour 
externally, and when broken will exhibit a deep ma- 
hogany red with an occasional streak of dark yellow; 
there is a total absence of steaminess about such 
gambier, and when it has been put through the press, 
the pools of water near the bed plate and pump will 
not be covered next morning with a milky white 
surface. 

In the ordinary run of gambier which merchants are 
now content to receive, there are no traces of cubing, 
and when cubes are to be discerned, they are of an 
extraordinary size, the colour is of an unclean white 
to a dirty pale yellow, and the mass frequently 
steams. There is a farce gone through at the press 
of “rejecting” bad stuff which is worse than useless, 
because it costs money, the ‘rejections ” are all worked 
over again with mat scrapings and are rushed though 
the godown with unfailing success. 
take the trouble to walk along Boat Quay, between Elgin 
Bridge and Coleman Bridge, will see “rejections” 
being worked over by the ton, net a catty of this 
beastly stuff is lost by the Chinese. ‘ Rejections,” of 
which our shipments are now so largely composed, are 


simply nothing much more than masses of putrescent 


boiled vegetable matter; it frequently shows large 
patches of a black or dirty blue colour, it cannot hold 
together but drops to pieces when handled, and often 
has asour fetid smell. Tho factisthat the Chinamen, 
finding that anything will be accepted, boil down 
jeaves which may be either too old or too young 
mixed up with useless shoots and twigs, the bangsal 
proprietors save as much fire-wood as they possibly can, 
it being one of their principal items of exp-nditure, 
the extract is not sufficiently boiled and the crude stuff 
will not erystallise properly, It is doubtful whether 
it can stand a few days smoke drying, but it is not 
put to this test however, for aftvr a very brief course 
of asap, it is bundled up in mats and delivered in all 
haste to the merchant, who accepts it with results 
which must be best kaown to himself: 

A few words as to the general chemistry of gambier 
may be interesting. Roughly speaking, good gambier 
may be said to contain between 40 p.c, and 50p.c. 
of tannic acid, the other chief ingredient of gambier 


Any one who will 


being a soluble gum; its action upon hides is to 
precipitate all their fatty and fleshy m tter, leaving 
nothing but the imp itrescible sub-tance, that is to say, 
leather. Notwithstanding this precipitation, the hides 
take up so much gambier as to gain in weight by 
the process, 

There is no space in this rapid sketch for any 
details about the working of the ““Hongkek” or of 
adulteration of gambier with foreign matter, but the 
overloading of gambier with water, combined with 
what can only be cillei the fraudulent method of its 
preparation, constitute adulteration of the worst and 
most destructive type.— Straits Times. 


ee ee 
THE DY&S AND COLOURING MATERIALS OF 
THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


When Brazil, with its immense forests bordering 
upon tide-water, was first opened to foreign com- 
merce, the demand for its dyes and dye-stuffs was 
so great that no incoasiderable part of the revenues 
of the King of Portugal was derived from the roy- 
alties he exacted from the trade. 

In the case of the countries of ths River Plate, 
their mineral regions and forests were so remote from 
the sea-board, and the navigation of the Parana 
river was then so uncertain and so limited, that 
but little was known of their resources in dyes and 
dye-stuffs; and subsequently the facilities with which 
all these articles of prime importance in the textile 
arts have been procured from the Brazils and the 
countries of Central America have been so great, 
that but little scientific attention has thus far been 
paid to the classification of such articles in these 
lines as this country affords. It is only in coun- 
tries where textile manufactures are most flourishing 
that the art of dyeing is studied and applied in 
its full significince, and in the absence of cotton 
and woollen mills in the Argentine Republic, the ma- 
terials for producing colours have rec-ived bus little 
application. There has been no demand for them 
either at home or abroad. 

MATERIALS USED FOR OOLOURING. 


Under these conditions, and with such limited op- 
portunities for the use of colouring-matters in the 
textile arts, it is not strange that the Argentine 
Republic is almost an unexplored country in the 
matter of dyes and dye-stuffs. The full extent of 
its resources and possibilities in these respects cau 
only yet be conjectured ; but lately public attention 
has been somewhat directed to the subject, and Pro- 
fessor Max Siewart, the well known German scientist 
and chemist, now of the University of Cordoba, has 
devoted considerable attention to this department of 
chemistry. M. de Moussy, in his work in French, 
has also made extensive reference to the subject. 
Their researches and investigations, and especially 
some of the experiments of the former, seem to be 
of so much interest, not only to those who are en- 
gaged in textile manufactures, but also to those who 
are especially occupied with the chemistry of dyes 
and dye-stuffs, that Mr. Baker, the United States 
Consul at Buenos Ayres, has translated them, and 
we summarise his paper. 

Dyas: Cochineal.—This insect grows in the great- 
est abundance upon the opuntia of this country (the 
Argentine Republic). If the people of the interior 
possessed more enterprise, the cochineal could be 
made to produce a splendid return and a most pro- 
fitable business. In all parts of the country the 
tunas or prickly pears are used for hedges or to 
protect vegetable gardens, but less in view of the 
production of cochineal than to harvest the fruit 
which is eaten fresh or under the form of a thick 
sjrup or preserve, made by cooking it in copper 
vessels. In the province of Tucuman and other 
places, where the cochineal is gathered,it is crushed 
in woode i mortars, and afterwards, the paste is formed 
into little cakes, wich, when dried, are sold under 
the name of “ grana ” (scarlet). 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 

It is difficult to give a clear explanation of the 

vegetable dye-stuffs which are in use in the different 
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| pure state, wuich with copperas makes a fine grey 


provinces, for the reason that the natives call the 
same plants or wees by different names, and 1 
some instances use the same naue to designat 
very differet plants. Were the trees or plant 
scientifically determined, it would make no diff reve 
in regard to the confusion which exisis as to tlicic® 
common names; but in the absence of their bo\anica! 
designatious, the former in some cases have to be 
used, 
Entire PLAnts. 


Indigo.—Vhis is the Indigo anilifera, a papilion- 
aceous plant, There are two species: the one cuilti- 
vated, which being treated in the same manner as 
the Ohinese plant, produces an identical colouring: 
matter, making a Blue deposit by the action of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid; the other, which grows 
wild, called ‘ anileillo,’ or “ aniliilo,”’ from which 
a blue matter is also prepared, but somewhat dif- 
ferent from the first, because with sulphuric acid 
it only forms a white insoluble paste. This white 
mass in water again gives a blue dye without being 
decomposed. 

Saffron.—Vhe first watery decoction of this plant 
contains a yellow colour; the second a red one; 
but it is evident, owing to the crude appliances, that 
the separation of the two colours by this method is 
very imperfect. 

Wild Chamomile,—A number of very different plan's 
are comprehended under this name, though none of 
them have any similarity to the camomila. The dry 
plant is boiled in water charged with alum, and by 
dipping the wool into this boiling liquid, it is dyed a 
very clear yellow. 

Sweet Chilea—This plant, which is found on the 
shores of the rivers in nearly all the provinces, is 
a resinous and very aromatic little bush belonging to 
the family of the Oompositw. I+ produces a fragrant 
anda somewhat sweet-tasting fruit, whence its name. 
The dry bush, together with its fruit, is generally 
used to dye yellow, though the juice extracted from 
the green plant produces the same colour. 

Pdaa—This name is given to a plant very little 
known, which pro ’uces a fiery orange colour. 

Valda, a plant or vegetable, the extract of which 
without being previously impregnated by any mor- 
dant, dyes wool to a yery firm yellow. The wool 
dyed yellow by the valda is changed to green when 

assed through a solution of “anil” On the other 

mand, should these yellow threads be dipped into a 
hot bath of carbonate of soda, or lye from the jume, 
the yellow tint becomes orange. 

Tojo, sometimes called ‘Santa Maria,’ is a bush 
which grows about 10 feet high and produces in 
the spring a very delicate yellow flower. A decoction 
of the plant produces a colour corresponding to that 
of the flower, which is unalterable by alkalies. 

Vola.—This is an arboret, which chiefly grows in 
the province of Salta, and is used for dyeing yellow. 

Figue, a plant, also sometimes called “ fije,” which 
belongs to the family of the Cinchonacew. It con- 
tains e yellow tint, but not much is known as yet 
of its application. 


Leaves, FLowers, AND Frurrs- 


Olavelina.—The flowers of 
produce a scarlet colour. 

Malva.—This is the mallows, the dark violet flow- 
er of which serves with alum to produce tints from 
grey to violet blue, and with salts of tin the dark 
violet tints, 

Moller.—This is the “molle i teiir,’ the young 
branches of which, with their leaves and fruit, are 
specially used for tanning purposes, because they con- 
trin 192 per cent of tannin, but with the use of 
Copperas they also produce a grey tint, much em- 
ployed in dyeing wool. 

Fspiniilo.—The fruit is rich in tannin, and therefore 
can be used with copperas to dye from grey to 
black. 

Guayacdn.—The pod of the guayacin is short and 
thick, containing four or five seeds. Whilst the seeds 
themselves are lacking in tannin, the pods contain 
almost 22 per cent of this material in a perfectly 


this plant are used to 
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to a black dye. Inasmuch as the guayacdn is a 
very abuniant tree in the northern provinces, and 
produc 1 geat quantity of pois, it offers a 
material which must bereafter attract attention as 


an important article of export. 
Roots, 


Alvarillo.—The barks of the roots and even a 
pirt of the trunks of these trees with a combination 
of alum, produces a yellow tint, which, with a com- 
bination of carbonate of soda, is transformed into 
dark crimson, 

Raiz Punzo.—In English this is called red-root. With 
alum the watery ex!ract produces a red colour, which, 
if afterwards teeated with carbonate of soda or with 
ammonia, is transformed into a deep scarlet red. 

Raiz del Cerro, also called ‘ Soconto,” the root of 
which contains a highly-esteemed colour, probably 
the alizarina, which has vot been heretofore found, 
except in the Rubia tinetorium. The wool is dyed 
without any mordant trom crimson to dark wine 
colour, and the tints ere fast resisting the action 
of lye or the rays of the sun. 

Raiz de Pata.—'The pata is a low tree, and in the 
bark of the roots, in the bark of the trunk, and 
even in the wood itself, a colouring matter exisis 
which has not been critically studied, but which 
with alum, produces a tint called ‘“ coffee colour.” 

Sacha-uva.—This is a Berberis, the roots of which, 
like the European plant, contain a yeilow matter, 
which, without mordants, dyes wool a very fine 
yelloy. 

Barks. 


Cebil grows in the northern provinces of Tucuman, 
Satla, Jujuy, and in the Gran Chaco in great abun- 
dance. The bark is principally employed in the tan- 
neries, because it contains about 15°5 per cent of 
tannin. In combination with copperas it can also be 
used in dyeing to produce tints from grey to black. 

Sauce.—This is the willow Salix Humboldtiana, The 
extract of the willow produces the tints most es- 
teemed by the people of the country. The natives 
have for some time been endeavouring to imitate suc- 
cessfully the nataral tint of the vacuna wool, because 
the ponchos woven with this wool have the high- 
est price and are of the best quality. As it is 
extremely difficult to separate the fibres of the va- 
cuha wool in such wise that the dsfferent tints 
may be woven exactly equal, a substance which will 
dye any other white hair or wool the colour of the 
vacuha—coffee colour—in its shades, and be at the 
same time firm, and lustrous, must be of great 
value. Only the extracts of the barks of tho sauce 
and the algorrobo serve efticaciously to this end. To 
produce the deepest tints of the brown colour, the 
cuticle of willow bark is employed, but the derma 
as preferred for the lighter tints. It is necessary, 
however, tosaturate the threads with alum, as a mor- 
dant before attempting to dye with tho sauce. 

Nogd.—This is the wild walnut, which answers 
the same purpose as the sauce, but its colours are 
less firm and _ brilliant. 


Woops. 


Quebracho Colorado.—By boiling the sawdust or 
shavings of the red quebracho, a dark-brown liquid 
is produced, which, being evaporated to dryness and 
cooled, produces an almost black resinous re- 
siduuro, which is brittle and of a certain lustre, 
but with which as yet no scientific experiments 
have been made. For this reason neither its exact 
chemical composition, nor its physical properties are 
perfectly known, but from its appearance, it is very 
similar to the matter which has long been known to 
commerce as “ dragon’s blood,’ The extract of que- 
bracho is used alone to dye wool, as also with such 
mordants as alum and copperas, or sulphate of cop- 
per. In the first mode, the wool is dyed from bright 
to dark brown; in the second, from grey to black ; 
in the third to a violet red. 

Algorrebo Blanco.—A brownish-black sap sometimes 
ruus down in the bark of the very old trees whic 
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impregiaies it with aresinous and gammy substance 
that completely dissolves in hot water, thus forming 
a darbrown tint very similar to the extract of que- 
bracho colorado. By detruncating the trees of the 
very largest size, a black and extremely bitter sap 
exudes from the tree which gradually solidifies in 
the air. This has not as yet been scientfically ana- 
lysed. Thé aqueous extracts made from boiling the 
wood and then evaporating to dryness do not s lidify 
on being cooled so perfectly as those of the quebracho 
colorado, but form delicate viscous and somewhat tough 
snperficial laminee, The solution of the colouring maiter 
of the algorrobo without recourse to any mordant, 
produces very fast colours, not only in wool and silk 
but also in cotton and linen goods as likewise in 
the fibre of the chagnan. The colour varies from the 
clearest to the blackest brown according to the ap- 
plication. 


Corovillo.—lIt appears that both the bark and the 
wood of this plant contain the same colouring ma- 
teriral which the natives call ‘‘tinta punzo’’—deep 
scarlet red. The preparation and application however 
of this colouring matter is a secret in the hands of 
certain families in the interior, who refuse to give 
to the public any information on the subject. 

Lapacho.—The chemical composition of the organic 
material of this tree is very complicated. From 
experiments thus far made, it appears that its bark 
and wood afford about 7 per ceut. of tannin and 
7-5 per cent. of colouring matter, which crystallises 
well, and about 12°5 per cent. of another colouring 
matter of less value, since it does not crystallise ; 
also about 5 per cent. of a substance similar to 
caoutchouc. As the latter,as wellas the colouring 
matter, is insoluble in water, because of their resinous 
composition, it is not strange that the wood long 
resists decry. Indeed, it is stated that when the 
wood has remained some time in water, it becomes 
indurated to such an extent that it is impossible to 
cut it with steel axes. 


Dr. Siewert, after a careful scientific stuly of the 
yellow colouring matier which exists in the wood, 
pronounces it a very important dye-stuff. After 
describing at length his method of preparing it for 
use, he says:—‘‘Inasmuch as this colouring matter, 
hitherto unknown, easily eliminates the carbonic acil 
of the carbonate of soda and dissolves into a liquid 
the colour of blood, it is certain that it represents 
an organic acid. And for this reason, in accordauce 
with its origin, it has been named ‘lapachie acid.’” 

The lapachic acid, its salts, and the products of 
its decomposition merit much attention from dyers, 
because, according to the mordants and the degree 
of concentration of the flux, they produce very 
diverse colours in wool and silk; that is to say, 
whether the goods impregnated by the mordants be 
at once passed through the flux of the colouring 
matter or the contrary, or whether they are dyed 
in cold or heat, the following colours are produced :— 

1, Rose Crimson.—Use chloride of tin, alum, or 
acetate of lead for mordants; then dye in a flux 
of the lapachate of soda, and purify by soap. 

2. Vellow.—Saturate the cloth with the bichloride 
of tin, then pass it through the hot flux of lapachate 
of soda, dry it,and purify itin a hot bath of lapachonic 
acid. 

8. Clear Brown.—According to the strength of the 
mordant of sulphate, or, better, of acetate of copper 
and of the flux of lapachate of soda, each one of the 


tints of brown will be produced. The goods are 
afterwards cleaused by soap. 
4. Dark Brown.—The goods impregnated with 


chloride of iron, are dyed in heat in the flux of 
lapachate of soda, and afterwards cleansed by soap. 

Nothing has ever been done in the matter of making 
the dyes and dye-stuffs of the country articles of 
foreign commerce. In spite of the fact,that all parts 
of the Republic are so richin these materials, there 
has scarcely been a movement towards their utilisation, 
beyond the meagre demands of a few spindles and 
hand-looms in the interior provinces, the people 
importing quite all the threads, yarns, and woven 
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goods used in the country. That there is a field 
here for the building up of a Jarge trade in colouring 
materia's, scircely admits of a question. In regard 
to most of the articles above enumerated, they are 
found or grow spontaneously in the country, and are 
immediately acc-ssible along the shores of the Upper 
Parana and the Paraguiy. The lepacho, the quebracho, 
the algorobo, and nearly all the other trees mentioned, 
grow in great quantities and wonderful luxuriance 
all along those rivers; while as to the rest, there 
are railways leading through the provinces where 
they are found. 


Mr. Baker proceeds to give some interesting in- 
formation about such plants, shrubs &., as require 
attention for their proper cultivation and develop- 
ment. The saffron mizht profiitably be cultivated. 
Indigo plantations are worthy of attention, and the 
conditions are peculiarly favourable for the culture 
of cochineal. Mr. Brown says:—If the indolence and 
indifference to progress of the lower classes of the 
Argentine people were not known, it would be difficult 
to explain how such an industry as the production 
of cochineal, at once so simple and s0 easy, is per- 
mitted to be so negelected, since in the interior 
provinces the aridity of the soil and the dryness of 
the climate indicate them as admirably suited for 
the business, and I do not think that it could possibly 
fail to pay large profits on a very moderate capital. 
All through the level interior, and especially in the 
provinces of San Louis, Rioja, Catamarca, Santiago del 
Estero, and certain portions of Cordoba and Tucu- 
man, the plant is found in the greatest abundance, 
and the insect is reproduced spontaneously. It is an 
industry which can be prosecuted by any person who 
has enterprise and a few hundred’ dollars capital. 
That which is obtained now without care and with- 
out cultivation, will give some idea of what such an 
industry would yield if properly conducted. It is 
probable, however, unless foreign enterprise comes in 
and takes advantage of the openings which the Ar- 
gentine Republic offers in the several industries for 
the production of dyeing materials which I have 
mentioned, that they will remain undeveloped for as 
many centuries in the future as they have in the 
past.— British Trade Journal, 
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A Naw CoNnrrex Puant.--Coffee-planting has been 
carried on with more or less—generally—less success 
in Natal for yours past, and an enterprising Albany 
farmer has succeeded in bringing the plants to 
maturity, though it is more than doubtful whether 
the experiment could. be developed into a commer- 
cial success. A new cotfee plant has, however, it is 
stated, lately been discovered in West Afrcia, the 
berry of which is said to resemble that of Arabia 
in appearance and flavor. It grows not on a shrub, 
but on a tree nearly seven feet high, which develops 
rapidly and yielis an abundant crop, Arrangements 
are already being made for introducing its cultivation 
in favourable. localities. It might be worth while 
to try the new coffee plant inSouth Africa.—Amer- 
can Grocer. 


Growinc Oranges.—l notice in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of December 17, p. 755, a correspondent 
writing about au Orange tree bearing twenty-three 
full-sized fruits. Isend youa fruit gathered from a tree 
bearing fifty-six fruits, nearly all ripe and of the size 
of the fruit sent. I think it a great pity Orange 
growing is so neglected in private gardens. In fact 
when you do meet with them they are generally found 
in a very sickly condition. Whatcan be more pleasing, 
ornamental, and usoful at this season of the year 
than a good house full of such cultivated Oranges ? 
Their management is very simple. Insects are their 
greatest enemies—green-fly and scale; the former is 
easily kept down by fumigation, the iatter by a 
dressing of Gishurst Compound once a year.—G. 
Broxwam, the Gardens, Brickhill Manor, Bletchley, 
Bucks.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, a 
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COFFEE CULTURE: ‘NATIVE’ AND ‘PLANT. 
ATION’ FASHION. 


We call attention to the letter of ‘*S.”* (written 
by a gentleman of considerable influence in Indis), 
with the questions which he raises. Some of 
these “8,” will find answered on_ page 566 
by our planting correspondent, ‘‘Peppercorn, 
and, haying made reference to other quarters, we 
have the opinions of two more practical men to 
give as follows :— 

“Tf leaf disease and green bug are about, then 
coffee can hardly be too well cultivated, though 
high cultivation must not be confounded with ex- 
travagant cultivation. If leaf disease and green 
bug are present, I do not believe any cutting down 
of cost will make coffee a permanent paying 1n- 
vestment. My advice in this last case would be 
‘Don’t go in for coffee on any system of culti- 
vation. If unfortunately you have already done 
so, then sell if you can, and if you can’t then 
take all the crop that will come, and do as little 
as possible in return—make money while your 
eoffee lasts.’” 

And again :— ‘ 

“{ really don’t know what answer to give you for 
‘ST have almost forgotten all about coffee! An 
Uva man tells me that native coffee is n’t affected 
to nearly the same extent as plantation with bug or 
leaf diseaset. Native coffee after two to three years 
is allowed to take care of itself, an occasional weed- 
ing is generally all it gets, so that cultivation costs 
very little. No doubt there will always be plenty 
demand for native coffee, and if it is pulped aud cured 
game as plantation I don’t see that the value of the 
two would vary to any extent. ‘S ‘willbe a plucky 
man if he goes in for either.” 
The only native gardens in Ceylon that gave con- 
tinuous crops at all approaching those ever yielded 
by regularly cultivated plantations, were gardens along 
the roadsides getting the full benefit of manure 
and road-washings. Our old calculation in the 
palmy days of coffee in Ceylon used to be an 
average of 5 to 6 owt, per acre for plantations 
and of 2to 3cwt. for native gardens. But certainly 
the garden owner’s expenditure was much less--only 
the more care he did give, as a rule, the better re- 
turn he got. Plantation coffee generally sells at from 
25 to 40 per cent better than native; but when prices 
run high, inferior coffee much more closely ap- 
proximates to superior in the market. The chief 
peculiarity in native gardens is the absence of 
any topping, prunirg or weeding. One thing is 
certain,—that when leaf-disease became epidemic 
in Ceylon it ran through and snuffed out our 
native gardens in one-half the time which was 
required to bring down our plantation coffee-trees. 
We are not so strong as our planting friend 
quoted above in saying ‘Don’t plant coffee at 
all.” If the land be virgin and the soil really 
good, we would advise ‘‘S.” to follow the ex- 
ample of the Coorg aed Mysore planters who 
plant under shado and in some cases treat 
their trees a little more in the native fashion 
than was the custom in Ceylon, allowing them 

ow up. ‘The Mysore planters have thereby 
Recah the shade chiefly) kept off leaf-disease 
and continue to get good crops. [rom Mr. F. 
H. Price, of the local Civil Service, who has 
just visited Java, ‘S.” will be interested to 
earn, wo have a similarly favorable report of coffee 
in Java grown under shade, great big trees loaded 
with berries (12 to 20 owt. per acre was the esti- 


* See page 545. 
+ That must bea recent experience ; for at the outset 
leaf-disease did enormous damage to native coffee.— 
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mate), and Mr. Price was told by Government 
officials that they had a rule now forbidding the 
cutting down of their big forest trees in clearing 
Jand, only allowing lopping ; while everywhere on open 
coffee land which had suffered from leaf-disease; the 
dadap tree was being cultivated as fast as possible 
to secure shade. As regards the expense of preé- 
paring coffee, we think the cost of barbacue 
and pulper will be speedily covered by the 


‘difference in price obtained, provided good crops 


are gathered, and ‘§.” need not be told that when 
a hardworking resident proprietor looks after his 
own work, there should be no room for the extrava- 
gance he refers to, Fifty rupees an acre per 
annum used to be considered the very minimum 
for the cultivation of an established coffee estate in 
Ceylon; but hard times and short crops brought it 
down to 30, 20 or even 10 rupees in accordance 
with steadily diminishing returns, before tea took 
the place of our old staple, 
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Wywnaap Notes, Jan. 5th.—Our hopes regarding 
crops, have, by no means, been fully realized; and 
those estates are exceptional which have at all ex- 
ceeded their estimate. However, bad crops aré also 
exceptional; so that with a generally fair ‘‘*medium,” 
and much improving prices we have good reason to 
be content. The reports which reach us from different 
realiable quarters regarding the probable continued 
rise in both coffee and cinchona markets, are especially 
encouraging. ‘There is an extraordinary demand for 
coffec amongst the natives about here. The local 
Moplahs, are offering prices (cash down) for tails, 
cherry, and in fact mere sweepings—exceeding that 
which is offered for parchment, in the regular market. 
There is some mystery about this, and it is generally 
supposed that our rubbish is being purchased for the 
Arab Market, to represeuf Mocha- the: real article 
being almost unobtainable. O.e Moplah last week 
offered R2,000 for “tails and cherry” and a brisk 
trade is going on all over the district. Coffee is sold 
in the bazaar, for ordimary driuking purposes at one 
rupee the seer; which in the land of coffee, is very 
high indeed, Unfortunately there is auother side. to 
the question, The increased value of coffee, has in- 
vited our old friends the coffee thieves to a great ex- 
hibition of energy, and hardly an estate has eseaped 
their depredations. he police have not hitherto 
been very successful in convicting the real culprits. 
But their researches have brought to light sandry 
‘ dedges”’ which are certainly ingenious, That, for in- 
stance, of preparing cherry coffee—with a rapidity to defy 
detection. It is well know that. stripping, (%.¢. mixed 
green, half ripe,and ripe)—which is the thieves’ mode 
of gathering, can only be dried, and must take at 
least ten days or a fortnight, to become one uniform 
color, s® that the chances of detection are consider- 
able. If however, they can produce the appearance 
of dried cherry, ina short time there is mo saying 
how long it may have been in their possession. 
And this appearance is caused, by steaming the newly 
picked coffee, and then drying it as soon us possible. 
This can be done very rapidly,—and only an experi- 
enced person could discover (by a slight stickiness in 
the beans) that there was any deception in the method 
of curivg, Naturally it does not improve the color, 
but this mattera little when one considers the un- 
critical market in which it will probably be disposed 
of. We had begun to despair about cinchona, whioh 
grew aud flourished in proportion to its decadence 
in value, We spoke of it as “ an estate weed,” and 
many were more than half icclined to root it up, 
and replace it with the hitherto despised coffee, 
But if we are to believe our prophets, good times are 
coming even for cinchona. Certainly 4 more cheerful 
Spirit expresses itself regarding civchona prospects, 
and after our many reverses wo, planters, are not giy,,, 
to be over sanguine,— Madras Times, January 6th. 
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CEYLON TEA LONDON MARKET 
REVIEW FOR 1887. 
(StENNING, INskipr & Co.] 
DIAN. 

Tue Course or THE Marxet.—The low prices at 
the close of 1886 and the increasing deliveries caused a 
steady tone at the opening of business for the year, 
and values hardened until about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, when slackness set in, but only for a short 
time, being succeeded by a good demand, especially 
for the better qualities, which marked an advance. 
The commoner grades were in rather large supply, 
and soon became dull at easier rates, especially for 
low and common broken teas. This position was 
maintained until the arrival ofthe new crop in June, 
but the teas being poor met with no support, and 
were difficult to sell,even at low values; Jater on, 
arrivals showed better liquors, and were well bid 
for at high prices, especially good-flavored Darjee- 
lings; inferior teas continued very slow of sale. Towards 
the end of August large actions caused dulness, and 
all ‘Teas sold cheaper except choice flayory parcels; 
about » month later rather more enquiry set in, 
especially for common and medium kinds, which after 
fluctuating in demand, ultimately received more at- 
tention; the poor quality of China, ne doubt, con- 
tributing to the enquiry. The year closed with a 
continuance of the demand for ‘leas for price, and 
with a somewhat duller tone for the higher grades. 

PRESENT Prices.—With the exception of Broken 
Teas, Fannings and Dusts, which are 1d. to 2d lower, 
values are on a par with those ruling at this period 
of 1887. 

THe Sason.—With the extended use of machinery, 
and the quickening and cheapening of transport from 
the great majority of estates, the Teas have been, 
as a rule, produced at a less cost than hitherto, and 
although, for a time here, values went to an ex- 
ceedingly low point, we think, so faras the present 
season has gone, that results to well managed properties 
have been very satisfactory ; on some estates heavy 

lucking has been attended with very low and possibly 
osing averages. These varying results would indicate 
what has been so often urged that a moderately fine 
system of pluking will prove the most remunerative in 
thelong run. If coarse plucking during the next season 
be anywhere contemplated, we would warn planters that 
they will have not only to contend with common 
Ohina, but also, and more adversely, with larger sup- 
plies of Ceylon teas. This latter growth is having 
more and more effect, not only on the course of the 
Indian market, but on that of the China as well. 

FicguRES.—The remarkable falling-off in the demand 
for China tea in recent years has further increased 
during the twelve months just expired, so much so 
that for some time the total home consumption was 
hardly equal to that of Indian and Oeylon together, 
‘and for four months indeed was actually less; more- 
over, this has taken place at a time when the bulk 
of China teais selling at lower prices than ever be- 
fore knowi, and goes to prove that the taste of con- 
sumers is becoming more and more established in 
favour of tea grown in our own dependencies. As to 
the future of Ohina tea it is difficult to believe, it 
can regain the estimation it once held amongst con- 
sumers, unless producers so entirely alter their mode 
of cultivation and manufacture as to enable them to 
export teas as good as those of 15 or 20 years ago. 
But even such a radical change as this could hardly 
have any effect on the progress of Indian and Ceylon 
tea for many years to come, and during the interval 
the production from these latter countries will have 
attained such dimensions as to quite subordinate the 
produce of Ohina. 

In drawing any comparison between the consump- 
tion of Indian and Oeylon with Ohina, it must not 
be forgotten that the decrease in the use of Ohina is 
even greater than appears at first sight as both Indian 
and Ceylon teas go so much further in the tea-pot. 

The quantity shipped on Garden Account again 
shows a slight increase, this is mainly due to the low 
exchange and, for a portion of the season, a low 
average selling price in Calcutta, together with the 
yearly increasing attention paid by buyers in London 
to successive complete Garden Invoices, 
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The quantities compare as follows: : %! ees 
?’ hey - July to Dec. 


1887. 1886. 

pkgs. pkgs. 
On Garden Account......... 311,186 271,374 © 
On Purchase Account...... 210,812 198,983 


or 60 per cent. on G. Acct, or 575 per cent. 
1 


885. | 1884. 

pkgs. pkgs. 

On Garden Account,,....:.. 226,972 192,183 
On Purchase Account...... 170,260 212,566 


or 57 per cent. or 474 per cent. 


QUANTITY FROM THE DIFFERENT 
DISTRIOTS. Bp ye 

AssAM.—An increasing amount of sttention during 
the past few years has been given to manufacture, 
resulting generally, so far as the current season’ is 
concerned, in an improved style of tea. ‘The good 
prices made here for useful liquoring parcels should be 
an incentive to further efforts; there has been, how- 
ever, too large a proportion of light coloured Kquors 
without pungent flavour, and these haye enly sold with 
difficulty at rather low rates, compared with the prices 
paid in 1886. 

CacHar.—We have again to report no. improvement 
on the produce of Jast season, the teas with! teqree- 
ceptions have been weak and wanting in flavour; in 
some instances it seems asif quantity had been pre- 
ferred to quality, We also note that fewer marks 
even than last season have shown desirable character. 

SyLHEr.—Until lately supplies were only of moder- 
ate quality, we are glad to note that recent arrivals 
contain some fair teas, but still below the standard 
of what this district is capable of producing and has 
produced occasionally in past seasons. 

DarJEBLING & Trerat.—The quantity of true flayoury 
tea, although still small has been gieater than last 
season, it seems to us that the good prices to be 
obtained for desirable liquoring teas are causing greater 
attention to be paid to their production. Dull and 
flavourless parcels have again been difficult to sell. 

Dooars.—The produce of this district, aithough im- 
proved, still disappoints the expectations raised a few 
years ago; we bear, however, that the weather this 
season has been more conducive to a large yield than 
to a good cup. The fact remains that more than one 
of the marks, which have hitherto btn noted for 
turning out good liquors, have fallen off. . 

Currraconc.—The bulk of the manufacture has, not 
been nearly equal to that of last season, when the teas 
were excellent, and realized handsome prices. We 
would remind planters that tea from this district. when 
arriving regularly, of good quality, attracts much at- 
tention from buyers. J 

KaNnera VALLEY & KumAon.—Last season we re- 
ported that the produce was disappointing,* this fea- 
ture has unfortunately again been prominent, and 
fewer desirab’e teas than ever before have ap- 
peared here. BMD 1e3 OF 

Drenra Doon.—Only small quantities’ have arrived, 
and these fully maintain the improvement noted a 
years ago. ; 

NEILGHERRY.—The flayoury teas usually received from 
a few gardens in this district have been but. sparsely 
represented this season. = 

TRAVANCORE.—Larger quantities are yearly being 
produced here, and care seems to be given to. manu- 
facture; when the liquors were good the teas realized 
full rates. 

JAva.—The low prices ruling generally have affected 
this variety, and transactions have been much sinaller 
both of direct and indirect shipments.’ The quality 
has been rather over the average. | 38,054 packages 
have been offered during the 12 months, as compared 
with 46,552)in 1886, Holland taking a larger propor- 
tion: than last, year, , af 

Sorting —As arule four,.or at most five, breaks in 
an invoice are all that are really needed, viz. : Orange 
Pekoe or Broken Orange Pekoe, Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, 
Broken Tea and Pekoe Souchong, with an‘dccasional 
lot of Fannings and Dust. Such an‘ assortment should 
be practicable if the leaf be plucked moderately fine 
Dusty teas are much objected to by buyers, and fre. 
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quently realize comparatively low prices. When a 
garden is producing but a small quantity there should 
bea; few different kinds as possible, with a view to 
avoiding small or non-sampling breaks. 

Busine iw Iyp1a,— As we long ago pointed out, this 
should not,be undertaken unless it can be so thoroughly 
done as to insure perfect uniformity of quality; an 
equal quantity of tea moreover must be given with 
each chest, nor would it be worth while to risk loss 
of quality through binning prior to bulking. The chief 
advantages of bulking in India are as follows :— 

1.—Saving of time in bringing tea to market. 

2.—Saving of Warehouse Charges to the extent 
of about ls. a chest. 

8.—Prevention of risk of damage to leaf through 
bulking here. i 

4,—Less liability t> loss in weight, test packages 
only being weighed. ‘ . 

5.—The superior condition in which the packages 
reach the buyer. 

Warcuine Nev.—This system has made fair pro- 
gress, but there is still # want of accuracy in some 
quarters, the variations often much exceeding the 
hmit of 2 lb. either way, 7.é., above or below. 

Wericuinc Inpran TreA.—Thoe following are the 
amended regulations which came into force Novem- 
ber, 1885 :— j , 

The weight of Indian tea for duty may, if desired 
by the importers, be ascertained under the following 
regulations :— ; 

—The packages on arrival to be weighed to as- 
certain the gross weight of each package. 

2.—The importers to give with each entry a state- 
ment that the teas in each break have been bulked 
in India, and that the chests of each break contain 
even net weights. 

8.—In order to test the accuracy of this statement, 
10 per cent of each break to be turned out and 
weighed net, but in no case are les3 than 3 chests to 
be turned out. 

4.—If the variation in weight of the test packages 
from each other be found to exceed 21b., the whole 
parcel ig to be tared. For instance, if the test pack- 
ages weigh net 79, 80 and S81 Ib. respectively, the 
variations would not exceed two pounds, but, if one 

ackage be found to weigh 791b. and any other 82 
hh. or more, then the whole break to be tared ; unless 
the importer and surveyor consider that an average 
tare c equitably be given, in which case the tares 
must not vary more than two pounds, asin the case 
of net weights. 

5.—Duty is to be charged on the average weight 
of the packages weighed net, provided that when 
the average of the packages weighed net amounts to 
s0 many pounds wie a half or more, the half or 
more will be charged as a full pound; when the 
fraction is less than a half it may be disregarded. 

6.—All Indian teas bulked in this country are to 
be weighed gross, and each chest tared. 

Marks or Cursts.—Nothing is wanted, or is of 
any service here beyond (1) garden mark, (2) des- 
cription of tea, (3) garden numbers, and (4) bulked 
if such be the case. Gross, tire or net, are not of 
the least use, and should be discontinued. 

SMALL Breaks.—An alteration was made in Sep- 
tember for these, when the limit was fixed at 12 
chests, 18 half-chests and 30 boxes ; breaks below these 
quantities are sold at the close of the daily auctions. 

Size or Breaks.—Some progress has been made dur- 
ing the current season in turning out good sized 
breake, and much relief bas in cousequence been 
afforded to all concerned; the system advocated in our 
Annual Review of 1586, of putting together in one 
break similar teas, has been adopted to some extent 
with Oaloutta bouyht parcels to the satisfaction of all 
concerned ; we trust no relaxation in the efforts to pro- 
duce large breaks will be allowed by owners of gardens 
as the increasing quantities of teas at auction will 
call for fi ther exertions to place attractive invoices 
before uu, ors, 

We regret to note that splitting up of lots is still 
carried on in Oaloutta, involving unnecessary work to 
all concerned, aud causing much annoyance to buyers, 

Loss IN Weicnut.—Mvch dissatisfaction has arisen 
from time to time on this point. The gross weight 


of the package should always be a few ounces—say 
four or five,—over an even number of pounds. The 
empty package complete, with lead, nails, bands, &c., 
should be, on the contrary, just below an even number 
of pounds—say by about 4 ounces; in weighing here 
the gross weight is 7educed to the even number of 
pounds, whilst the tare is increased to an even num- 
ber of pounds. ‘his method applies to teas not bulked 
at the garden, and also to Oalcutta-bought teas, 

With regard to garden-bulked teas to pass the test 
for weighing nett, ag before remarked, it is impera- 
tively necessary to put an equal quantity into each 
pickage of the break, and this quantity should be an 
ounce or two over the desired weight of contents—viz., 
if the packag+s are invoiced, to contain 100 1b. tea 
each, vot less than 100 1b. 2 ozs. should be weighed 
in; test packages proving here a fraction under 100 lb. 
will be reckoned as 99 1b. only, or a loss of 1 1b, on 
each chest of the break. We fear, when great pres- 
sure prevails at the London warehouses, some laxity as 
to weighing takes place, but the loss thereby incurred 
can be but small compared with what may be caused 
by neglect of the foregoing precautions at the garden 
in weighing and filling the packages, 

Weicut or PackaGks.—When a gross weight of 
129 lb. is exceeded, there is an additional charge of 
5d per chest up to 159 lb.: the following scale of 
charges fully explains ths and deserves attention :— 

Management rate, per package, subject to discounts 
at present varying from 15 up to 60 per cent :— 

Gross ... 160 t0 199 lb. 130 to 159 lb. 90 to 129 |b. 


28 9d 2s 3d Is 10d 
Gross ... 80 to 89 lb. 60 to 79 1b. 45 to 59 1b. 
ls 8d le 5d is 2d 
Gross ... 35 to 44 1b. 17 to 34 lb. Under 16 lb. 
1s Od 7d 4d 
Homp Consumption OF INDIAN, CEYLON AND CHINA. 
Percentage. 
Indian & Oeylon. Ohina. Total. of Indian 
& Ceylon. 


1887 ... 93,054,000 87,553,000 180,607,000 514 
1886 ... 74,665,000 100,000,000. 174,665,000 424 
1885 ... 68,894,000 106,309,000 175,203,000 39% 
1884 ... 63,038,000 106,918,000 169,956,000 37 
1883 ... 59,097,000 114,958,000 174,050,000 34 
1882 ... 50,497,000 115,569,000 166,066,000 304 
1881 ... 48,836,000 112,156,000 160,992,000 30% 
1880 ... 43,807,000 111,807,000 155,114,000 28) 
1879 ... 35,243,000 125,576,000 160,819,090 22 
1878 ... 86,776,000 120,192,000 156,968,000 234 
1877 ... 28,013,000 128,012,000 151,025,000 18% 
Compared with 1882 (6 years ago), the consumptioa 
of Ohina Tea has decreased 24} per cent., whereas that 
of Indian and Oeylon has increased 84} per cent. 
The Total quantity of Tea, Indian «and Ceylon, 
offered at auction was, during 1887 1,153,262 chests 
1886 948,320; 1885, 823,848; 1884, 769,342; 1883 
730,574; 1882, 619,479. 
SEASON 12 MONTHS: lsr JUNE TO 3lst MAY. 
1881—82. 1882—83. 1883—84. 


Import we 49,455,000 "56,764,000 *63,065,000 
Delivery . "46,761,000 *56,621,000 60,469,000 

1884—85. 1885—86. 1886—87. 
Import .» 61,472,000 67,210,000 = 78,209,000 
Delivery «» 69,109,000 60,735,000 75,425,000 


SEASON 7 MONTHS: Ist JUNE TO 8lsv DEO- 
OEMBER  onry. 


1882. 18838. 1884. 
Import see *33,993,000  *38,896,000 41,592,000 
Delivery .»  *31,196,000 | *38,671,000 36,240,000 

1885. 1886. 1887. 
Import ae 413,279,000 52,655,000 59,664.000 
Delivery wae 82,809,000 40,494,000 48,181,000 

* These Totals include Ceylon. 
OEYLON. 

The year opened with a good enquiry at full rates ; 
this position ».» well mintained until March, when 


larger supplies of less satisfactory quality caused lower 
values ; soon after, a recovery took place which lasted 
until June, when good liquoring Teas commanded 
same advance; afterwards arrivals decreased, and the 
quality again being bardly so good, values ruled weaker 
and irregularly, but towards Ootobera better demand 
sprung up and full rates were realized for all grades 


556. 


In the tollowing month dulness took place, and at 
the close of business for the year a decline of 1d to 
2d perlb.had occurred, chiefly on the better grades. 
' The quality has been on the whole satisfactory, 
but. seems to be subject to sudden variations, due 
probably to climate. ‘he Teas continue to be largely 
taken both for mixing with other growtbsand for use 
by themselves, for which they are so well adapted. 
A demand for export has prevailed throughout the 
year, and as time goes on when Jarger breaks can be 
sent home we look fora great increase in the con- 
sumption on the Continent. 

Buyers have paid much attention to teas possess- 
ing a deep rich colour, Such have throughout been 
very saleable, whilst pale liquoring parcels were dif- 
ficult to sell, We would urge planters {to be very par- 
ticular (on this point, taking care to avoid dulness in taste. 

Considering. the low prices that have ruled gener- 
ally, it is, satisfactory to find that the average price 
of Ceylon tea has been only a fraction less than that 
of the preceding)twelve months. The quantities offered 
and tbe average price throughout the year, have been 
as follows :—- 

1887 ... 182,955 Pkgs., aver. 1s 0$d per lb. 


1886... 101,145. ,, gm to Pen 
LESS cen D8O2lnighha us vi ledad als 
1884 .... 15,701. 5, » Is 23d »y (lst August to 
81st Dec. 
only.) 


We would direct special attention to the remarks on 
the first and second pages of this review under the 
heads of Sorting, Bulking, Weighing, Marks, Size of 
Breaks, and loss in weight. 

Smatu Breaxs.—On aad after Ist January, 1888, the 
limit for these will be the same as for Indian teas, 
viz., 12 chests, or 18 half-ckests, or 30 boxes, and breaks 
below these quantities will not be sold until after the 
close of the daily auctions, 

JANUARY.—A good demand at full rates prevailed 
throughout, the quality being very satisfactory. 

Public sales contained 9,372 packages, against 4,472 
in 1886. 

Frpevaky.--Lhe enquiry was well maintained for the 
desirable liquoring teas, at the close of the month teas 
at all wanting in quality sold rather lower. 

Public sales contained 11,310 packages, against 5,361 
in 1886. 

Maxcu.—Heavy arrivals, and the quality not being so 
satisfactory, caused dullness accompanied by lower 
values; a few fine teas alone maintsined former rates. 

Public sales contained 11,283 packages, against 7,789 
in, 1886, 

Aprit.—An improved demand took place and a 
portion of the fall of the previvus month was regained; 
especial attention being given to liquors having a deep 
color, 

Public sales contained 12,474 packages, against 4,66 
in 1886. i 

May.—The demand centinued good, throughout, 
notwithstanding the large arrivals which, however, were 

of good quality. 

Public sales contained 10,275 packages, against 12.329 
in 1886. 

Junx.—Arrivals this month were heavy, but. as 
the quality was disappointing values declined, a few 
invoices with good liquor alone maintaining former rates. 

Public sales contained 20,258 packages against 11,264 
in 1886. 

Jury.—The supply continued ample, common and 
medium sold slowly, especially Broken sorts; fine 
and finest with good appearance were readily taken 
at an advance. 

Public sales contained 25,359 packages, against 11,743 
in 1886. 

Avcus?.—Arrivals were not so heavy, and, the 
quality of a great portion being poor, priccs were 
rather weaker and irregular. Fine and finest sold well 
at good values. 

Public sales contained 25,878 packages, against 15,884 
in 1886. j 

SEpreMBER.—Supplies continued to decrease, but as 
a fair quantity proved of desirable character, a good 
enquiry prevailed throughout, and an advance took 
place towards the end of the month, 
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in 1886. 
| high rates of the previous month were well maintained. 


| jin 1886. 


| middle of the month, when less animation was 


| went more in favour of buyers. 
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Ocrozrer.—Good competition ruled throughout, and 
Public sales contained 13,047 packages, against 6,615 


NovEMBER.—No change occurred until about the 
shown, particularly for the commoner grades, which 


Public sales contained 13,297 packages, against 8,689 
in 1886. 


DECEMBER.—Supplies continuing ample, and the 
quality being not quite satisfactory, a decline of 1d 
to 2d per lb., especiallyon the better grades. Oom- 
moner kinds in sympathy with Indian attracted 
attention at the decline. 

Public sales contained 12,950 packages, against 6,077 
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OHINA TEA MARKET REVIEW FOR 1887, 


(From Stenning, Inskipp & Co.’s Report.) 
Lonvon : 9, Grear Tower S8r., Jan, 1888. 

The year under review will be a memorable one for 
the revolution in fayor of Indian and Ceylon teas, and to 
the consequent displacement of China growths. The large 
deficiency in the China export (viz., :8,000,000 1b.) coupled 
with the decrease of 21,700,000 in the delivery of China 
Congous is about balanced by the larger deliveries of 
Indian, 14,691,000 lb., and Ceylon teas, 3,648 000 1b, 

The quality of the Northern teas of Ohina of thepresent @ son 
has proved most disappoiuting, the proportion of fine teas 
being most unusually small; later on in the season when 
the trade realized the position, a demand sprung up for 
fine teas, and numerous contracts were made at a sub- 
stantial advance on the original cost ; present rates shew 
very dear as compared with Indian teas, 

The quality of the carly arrivals of the Southern teas 
showed a marked improvement on the past two or three 
seasons, and the teas sold readily; later on, however, 
large quautities of very low undesirable teas arrived; these 
met with a very poor reception, prices at one time be- 
ing dewo to 3jd and 4d per lb. (about the lowest on 
record.) At the close of the year fair medium \ ongous 
shew relatively very good value whilst finest grades remain 
exceptionally dearer. ' ; 

The strony hold on the Home Trade which Indian and 
Ceylen teas have now taken should be a warning to the 
Chinese growers to do their utmost to improve their 
quality. 3 

In Common Congous the fluctuationshave been from 53d 
to dd per 1b. 

Public auctions still continue in favour for common teas, 
aud monst kinds of fancy teas. 

The China export shews 114,800,000 lb., against 143,000,000 
Ib, last year, and 147,000,000 1b. in 1885. he stock of con- 
gou in London shews 49,000,000 1b. against 51,000,000 1b. lust 
year, aud 53,000,000 1b, 10 1885, 

Public sales coutained 99,791 packages, against 65,822 
packages in 1884. 


REVIEW OF COFFEE FOR 1887. 


(From /. A, Rucker & Bencrajt’s Price 
Current.) 
January 4th, 1888. 
Has consumption decreased? To form a sound opi- 
nion, 48 broad a range as possible should be glanced at 
and the following figures compiled by us some little 
time ago at the request of one of our friends, are, we 
believe worthy of study. Each period comprises twelve 
months, either Jauuary-December or July- June, and 
the deliveries during December 1887, are of course es- 
timated, a fact which can have no influence on the 
tenor of the figures. 

July-Dee, July-June 


Deliveries— 1887. 1887-88. 1887. 

tons tons tons 
United States 17,767 at 176,000 
Europe 155,020 the rate 863,000 

of 
282,787 = 466,00) 539,000 
Delive- 

ries— 1886-87, 1886. 1885-86. 1885. 
tons tons tons tons 
United States 212,562 231,254 226,931 230,048 
Europe 488,120 440,200 423430 424,810 


645,682 671,454 650,361 654,858 
_The average price of each period works out as fol- 

lows as applied to good average Santos in Havre :— 
103 = 103 96 75 63 46.75 48.50 frances. 
In the twelve months of 1856 deliveries were 671,454 
tons, or 5,000 tons heavier than the largest record up 
to that period, viz., 666,299 tons in the twelve months 
1884-85. In the twelve months 1886-87 deliveries were 
only 645,682 tons, and this in face of the popular as- 
sertion that during that period the trade was stocking 
itself heavily. Asa matter of fact the figure 645,682 
tins is far too large, and is very misleading, because 
it isan undoubted fact, that during the period 1886-87 
large quantities of Ovffee went in and out of stock in 
one port on'y to appear in avother port, owing to the 
abnormal state of trade then current. Great authori- 
ties have computed this abnormal in and out move- 
went of stock at 500,000 bags, or 30,000 tons. If we 
wish to be well within the mark let us calculate it at 
only 20,000jtons, and then in the light of it the figures 


of the twelve months 1887 become easier to under- 
stand, aud the probable figures of the twelve months 
1887-88 ona basis of 103 francs follow as a natura 
sequence, Thus— 

1886 deliveries on a basis of 53 francs 671,454 tons 


1886:87.— 5, 4) 15 4, , 625,682 aij; 

1887 of oH 98s gs 539,000 ,, 

1887-88 of) at 103 SC, 466,000 ,, say 
500,000 tons 


These figures appear to us to prove that the rise in 
price has checked the consumption of coffee, and that 
every advance from 63 francs upwards has had a 
direct influeuce on the requirements of consumers. 
The foregoing may be treated as direct evidence, all 
indirect evidence tends, we think, to corroborate the 
above. At an average price, therefore, of 96 francs, 
deliveries should be in Europe and America about 
45,000 tons per month. Increase the price, and deli- 
veries would become further curtailed. 

What do our supplies appear likely to total for the 
next twelve months? ‘The following little table shows 
the absolute past and the probable future of Brazil 
figures,- The calculation is formed on the assumption 
tht the current Brazil crops will give recvipts of 
3,000,000 bags, that the 1888-59 crops will give receipts 
ot 6,250,000 bags. atthe present moment up to date 
receipts in Rio and Santos total 1,549,000 bags. We 
are told that Rio will give another 900,000 bags, and 
Santos we presume at least another 600,000 bags. 
It is far easier to imagine the total above than below 
3,000,000 bags, As regards the 1888-89 crops at the 
present moment we believe the best intormation 
points to crops above the figure given. Directly the 
large houses publish their official estimates, the fol- 
lowing little table can be adjusted. 

SHIPMENTS TO EUROPE AND THE STAQDES, 

January Ist. 

Jan.to July.to 

June. Dec. bags tons 
1885. 6,208—3,394=2,814 + 2,986-=5,800,000—=848,000 
1886. 5,096—2,986=2,110 + 3,275=5,385,000—323,100 
1887. 5,691—3,275=2,416 + 1,850=3,766,000—225,960 
1888. 3,000—1,260—=1,650 + 3,350—5,000,U00—300 000 

Say 300,000 tons of Brazil Coffee available for 1888, 

Below we give the importations of coffee during the 
last three years, apd deduct from them the Brazil 
shipments, thus geting at the importations of coffee 
from countries outside the Brazils. 


1887. 1886. 1885. 

tons tous tous 
Imports United States 181,000 220,119 226,124 
rr Europe 355,000 373,350 481,110 


586,000 593,469 697,234 
Deduct Brazil ship- 
ments 225,960 323,100 348,000 
Coffee from other 
conntries 310,040 270,369 309,234 
After deducting 20,000 tons, abnormal movement in 
1886 and 1887 already referred to, we find that dur- 
ing the last three years coffee producing countries 
outside Rio and Santos have given us a yearly average 
of 290,000 tons. During 1887 they gave us say 300,000 
tons, and our readers can form their own opinions as 
to whether the out-turn during 1888 is likely to be 
above or below the average. As far as we are concern- 
ed we shall estimate the weight as likely to be avail- 
able at the average of 290,000 tons. 
With current Brazil crops estimated at 3,000,000 bags. 
They must count the bag as 1 cwt. The “sack” used 
to be 14 cwt. 
With 1888-89 Brazil orops estimated at 6,250,000 bags. 
It sppears likely that we shall have available dur- 
ing 1888— 
about 300,000 tous Brazil Coffee 
» 290,000 ,, Coffee from other Countries 


about 590,000 tons + the visible supply now current. 
If values are to rule on a basis of 96 francs for good 
average Sentos, and if our deduction be fairly correct 
that on that basis the trade will take delivery during 
1888 of decidedly under 550,000 tons of coffee, it is 
evident that additions during the second half of 1588 
will be made to stocks. 
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published with great care, comparing the quanti y of 
Ovffee likely to be required by the trade with the 
quantity of Cofiee likely to be available according to 
_ the estimates year after year, prove to be misleading, 


The following quotations show roughly the result of 
the year’s work :— . 

Jan. Ist 1888.' Jan, Ist 1887. 
Fine middling Plantation 


Ceylon | 93s to 95s 85s to 88s In all these tables, without exception, year after year, 
Middling - 5) 90s to 91s 77s to 81s the sum total of the Coffee estimated to be available 
a Costa Rica 88s 71s | frem countries outside the Brazils and Java is under 
5) Guatemala 87s 6d 70s assessed. : ; 
Good ordinary foxy Guate- The only safe plan is to try and decide whether 
mala 83s 638 the Coffce likely to be available promises t> be more 
», Ohannel Rio, c. &f. 818 67s or less than the quantity proved to have been ayail- 
» Avr. Santos in Havre 100 francs 78 francs able in previous years, by deducting Brazil shipments 
» Avr. Java in Holland 51 cents 40 cents from the total arrivals returned by Messrs. Dauring 
Jan. 1st 1886. Jan. 1st1885. | & Zoon in Europe, and by Messrs, Moring & Co. in 
Fine middling Plantation the States. 
Ceylon 74s to 80s 76s to 82s 1887-3 1886-87 185-86 1884-85 1883-84 
Middling ot eeas ule) 62s to 66s 65s 6d to 70s : ; ; tons 
>, Oosta Rica 548 588 Ceylon 8,500 9,004 11,200 15,500 16,200 
» Guatemala 54s 548 Indian 
Good ordinary foxy Guate- crop 17,000 18,030 18,000 16,000 18,000 
~ mala 40s 48s Manilla 100,000. 113,000 117,000 80,000 bags 
», Ohannel Rio, ec. &f. 37s 41s 9d Vene- 
», Avr. Santosin Havre 462 francs 52 franes zuela 450,000 870,000 440,000 440,000 ,, 
», Avr. Java in Holland 2535 cents 28 cents Mara- 


caibo 200,000 275,000 212,000 220,000 ,, 
Costa ags 
Rica 150-200,000 240,900 149,000 150,000 357,000 
Guate- 
| =mala 
&Sal- 
vador 400-440,000 515,900 512,000 510,000 425,000 
Nicaragua & 
Honduras 80,000 80,000 75,000 80,000 80,000 
Haiti 500,000 400,000 500,000 630,000 — 
Porto Rico 400,000 280,000 260,000 420,000 314,000 


Turspay Evreninc.—As we go to press, the news 
reaches us that Messrs. Johnston & Oo. estimate the 
1888-89 Brazil crops at 8,500,000 bags, viz., Rio 

5,500,000 bags, Santos 3,000,000 Lags. 
| I, A. Rucker & Bencrart, 37, Mincing Lane. 


As regards our yearly anticipations of supplies, we 
give our usual tables :— 
Java, 


Government. Private. Sumatra. 
1880-81 ...... 1,047,000 325,000 132,000 
1881-82 ...... 1,007,600 283,800 118,900 
1882-83 ...... 1,025,000 341,000 121,500 
1883-84 ...... 1,072,000 328,000 141,000 
1884-85 ..... . 1,019,000 297,000 129,200 
1885-86 ...... 500,000 219,000 87,600 
1886-87 ...... 817,000 326,000 83,200 
1887-88 ...... 257,000 125,000 83,000 
1888-89 crops are said to promise better results. 

Menado. Macassar, &c. Total. 

1880-81... 10,700 87,600 1,602,300 bags 
1881-82... 10,900 188,100 1,554,300 ,, 


1892-83... 20,500 136,000 1,684,000 . a 

1883-84... 12,500 110,706 5 A L REVIEWS OF TE F 
1884-85... 16900. 132,000 1,594,100 |, NNUAL B A AND COFFEE 
1885-86... 20,400 124800 951,800 ;, MARKETS. 


1886-87... 26,700 125,000 bags 
1887-88... 4,000 145,000 ,, 


1879-80 1880-81 1881-82 1882-83 


Rio receipts...2,985,000 4,427,000 3,839,000 4,743,000 
Santos ,, «1,087,000 1,126,000 1,723,000 1,968,000 


Total bags...4,072,000 5,558,000 5,562,000 6,711,000 
1883-84 1884-85 1885-86 1886-87 


Rio receipts...3,186,000 4,115,000 3,868,000 3,509,000 
Santos ,) «1,871,000 2,096,000 1,664,000 2,620,000 


Referring to the details in the annual Market 
Reviews, (page 554 et seq.) we will proceed to notice the 


PROGRESS OF CONSUMPTION OF INDIAN 
AND CEHYLON TEA IN BRITAIN. 


More than half of the tea delivered for home 
consumption in Britain now is of British origin, 
that is grown in British possessions. This  posi- 
tion was reached towards the end of last. year, 
| but even for the 5 months between Ist June and 
30th Nov., the proportions deliyered were :— 

Indian 40,875,000 + Ceylon 6,117,000 1b.=total British 


| 


eae a eee 


Total bags...5.057,000 6,211,000 5,582,000 6,129,000 


1887-88 46,992,000, or say 47 millions against : 1 
Rio estimate .. «1,750,000 | Obina 60,858,000 + Java,1,653,000 Ib.—total — non- 
Santos estimate ... .-. 1,250,000 | British 62,511,000. 


| Deliveries for 5 months of Jaya had gone down as 
above from 2 millions in 3-years, and-Ghina from 714 
' millions, while India rose from 274 millions, and 
' Ceylon from 2 millions and 83,000 pounds. The 
monthly deliveries of Indian tea had gone up from 
5,598,000 Jb. in June to 8,294,000 in October. The 
monthly deliveries of Ceylon tea had increased 
from 780,570 lb. in June to 1,341,790 in August. 
The latter is the highest monthly figure for Ceylon 
tea as yet. The progress of our tea is shown by 
the following figures for deliveries :— , { 


(Ist June to 31st May) Monthly average 


Total ... 3,000,000 bags 


As regards the 1888-89 crops, the prospects are 
reported as favourable, market gossip estimates 
Rio from 8,750,000 to 4,500,000 bags 
Santos from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 ,, 


6,250,000 7,500,000 bags 


We shall publish no figures Officially until the great 
houses speak, _ ‘ i 

The following estimates and figures are interesting, 
but we believe of little commercial value, except as 


a rough guide as to whether the out-turns are likely jeoniee RAS aR Ib. ed lb. 
» ’ ” a5 a3. 

ee ate or below the average of the last two or 1886 87 ' 7,744,000 i 645,000 
All those who are interested in statistics must have 1887-88 (5 mths) 6,117,000 ,, 1,223,500 ,,) 


For the 5 months the monthly deliveries had 
averaged 1,223,000 lb., and as deliveries preserve 
a fair proportion to imports, we may, anticipate 
arise to, close on 2 millions per mensem of Ceylon 
tea before 1888 closes. if here .2c0d{000,08 Yleo 


often noticed that if any past year be taken, and a 
sum total compiled from all the assessed out-turns, the 
figure never equals by many thousands of tons the 
quantity of Ooffee which really arrives, 

It is, we believe, for this reason that statistical tables, 


<<< 


Thé proportions of monthly deliveries by the begin- 
ning of 1889 will probably be :— 


Indian 10,000,000 
Ceylon ats 2,000,000 
China, &c... 8,000,000 
Java a 300,000 
Monthly total Ao cea 
Annual total 40 243,600,000 


The monthly and annual totals might be increased 
so as to raise the latter to 250 millions, but for 
the now well-established fact that one pound of 
Indian or Ceylon tea goes nearly as far in house- 
hold use as 2 1b. of China. This is the chief 
yeason why the British rate of progress in con- 
sumption seenis to have been arrested. The disturbed 
state of Ireland, too, must be taken into account 
in looking at the figures for Indian tea. All 
this considered, we believe our figures will be about 
those we have calculated for deliveries in Jan, 1889. 

So far we had written with reference to the 
figures given by Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton 
for 11 months of 1887. We have now the figures 
for the 12 months, and Messrs. Wm. James & 
Henry Thompson explain that the falling-off in 
total deliveries in 1887 was not due to a decrease 
in deliveries for home consumption. These in- 
creased by nearly 3 millions (of which nearly one- 
half was strong Indian and Ceylon kinds, 1 lb. equal 
to almost 2 lb. China). The decrease of 54 millions 
in total deliveries in 1887 as compared with 1886, 
was due entirely to 9 millions less exported, and this 
decrease ig explained by the fact that Kussia took 
a larger proportion than usual direct froma China, 
large quantities of inferior leaf and dust being taken 
for conversion into brick tea, The good quality and 
comparatively cheap prices of Indian and Ceylon are 
rapidly giving them a foremost position in home 
consumption. ‘The -decrease last year in the home 
consumption of China was 14} millions of pounds, 
apart from the 9 millions less exported. Against the 
decrease in home consumption of 14} millions 
pounds of China, we had increases in India and 
Ceylon, thus shawn in figures :— 

Indian ws Pi 149 millions pounds 


Oeylon Sr ate 84 ne rf 
otal .. o¢ 18h 1" 3 
This process will go on in proportion as Indian 


and Ceylon planters are able, while continuing to 
produce tea of fine quality, to effect such econ- 
omies as will enable them to sell their product 
at moderate prices. High prices are very pleasant, 
but they at once lower consumption, as has been 
strikingly shown in the case of coffee in the United 
States last year. We must, therefore, be prepared 
for an average under instead of over one shilling 
per pound. 

To return to the figures for 1887: 
total deliveries of both kinds, for export as 
as for Home consumption, were :— 

lb 


The 
well 


Indian os 4 834 millions 
Ceylon rss ad 10 rr 
Total + 4 


Of teas of foreign origin, the total deliveries 
were :— 


Ib, 
Ohinw ea -» 1194 millions 
Java, Japan, &e. .. Bit 54) 
Total 189M ing 
The excess of foreign over British (the latter 


scarcely known in the market 50 years ago, and 
of but small consequence 10 years ago, or eyen 30 
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years back) was only the difference between 122+ 
millions and 93+ equal to 29 millions of pounds. 

With the process of substitution now so rapidly 
proceeding, so that Indian and Ceylon teas aré 
iunning China and other foreign teas ‘‘ neck 
and neck,” we cannot doubt that 1889 will see the 
British contingent far ahead: We see no reason 
why our vaticinations for 1889 should not be 
fulfilled, thus :— 


Monthly deliveries, For the year. 


Indian 10 millions, equal to 120 millions 
Ceylon amen 0) 6 24 HH 
Total British .. 144 
Monthly deliveries. For the year. 
China 8 millions, equal to 96 millions 
Java, &. .. 291,666 i 34 An 


Total foreign .. 99% Fe 
Or, say, at least 140 millions of pounds British 
against 100 millions foreign. Allowing 40 millions 
for exports, of which 30 millions China to 10 mil- 
lions British, the Home consumption will prob- 


ably be :— 
Indian ... ae 80 million pounds 
Ceylon ... eee 20 CH) a 
Total British .. 100 3 s 
China ... ua LOM ia. re, 
Java, W&e. io 2k, i 


Total foreign ... HANA Fi 

From the very elaborate and comprehensive ‘‘ Tea 
Market Review for 1887,” of Messrs, Stenning 
Inskipp & Co., we quote on page 654 figures 
andremarks which will enable our readers to judge for 
themselves as to the present position and future pro- 
spects of the article which has so rapidly and so 
successfully succeeded coffee as the staple product 
of Ceylon, 


H. A. HERTZ & CO”S REVIEW OF THE TEA 
MARKET FOR 1887 

is a very convenient broadsheet to paste up for re- 

ference, being printed only on one side, For each 

month of the past year, it gives full details clearly 


arranged of the position of Indian, Ceylon, and 
Java teas and the leading kinds of China. ‘The 


tone of the market for each kind of teain each 
month is noted, the public sales of each kind and 
the lowest quotations for China black leaf and 
red. These ranged from 8d (only once attained)) 
down to 3$d in November. ‘This we suppose is 
the lowest price at which tea fit for use was ever 
sold, and it could scarcely do more than cover 
the export duties and ‘ squeezes”? to which tea 
is liable in China. . The ruling prices for the year 
were 4d to 6d, the miserable average for the two 
kinds named being about 44d. No wonder though 
exports from China, once the only source of sup- 
ply should fall off so largely. In teaspecially 
“the old order changeth, giving place to the 
new.’ The rise of Indian tea in 50 years has 
been great that of Ceylon tea in a fifth of the 
period has been marvellous. So that “ better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” in 
the tea enterprise as in other matters. We 
quote the information referring to Ceylon teas :— 
1887 : 

January:—Ceylon Teas,—Teas of geod quality, especially Pekoe 
Sonchongs, in active demand at full to advancang rates ; 


indifferent quality neglected and irregular ; public sales 
Ceylon, 201, import 575,250, delivey 635,250, stock 
1,703,470. 

February :—Ceylon Teas,—Easier tone generally during 
latter part of month; decline of abovt Id to jd for 
Bouchongs, Pekoe Souchongs, and Pekoes, and more for 


all’ Broken Toéas, partly caused by inferiority of quality ; 

public sales Ceylon, 0,472, import 713,400, delivery 494,020 

stock 1,023,440, , 
March:— After a further decided deeliue for all Common and 


Fine sorts 
in all limited supply, and very firm ; public sales Ceylon, 
11,428, import 746,280, delivery 616,280, stock 2,054,290. 

April ;—Ceylon Teas.—Prices shew a firmer to improving 
tendency, most marked for all quality grades of Pekoes 
aud Broken Pekoes (sise of about 1d to 2d perlb.); public 
sales Ceylon, 13,017, import 679,000, delivery 657,420, stock 
2,075,870. 

May :—Ceylon Teas.—Prices are furtber advancing for 
Pekce Souchongs, Souchongs, Gocd Medium, Broken Pekoes, 
Dust and Broken Teas- and Choicest grades, but are weak 
and irregular for Gcod Medium to Fine Medium Pekoes 
acrd.Fine Medium to Fine Broken Pekoes ; public s:les 
Ceylon, 10,444, import 886,780, delivery. 779,180, stock 
2,183,520. 

June :—Ceylon Teas,—Depressed, and marking adecline of 
ld to 2d per lb., owing to increased arrivals and in- 
feriority of quality; public sales Ceylon, 21,541, import 
1,230,240, delivery 780,570, stock 2,736,830 

July:—Ceylon Teas,—Improve for all teas of character, but 
remain weak and depressed forindifferent teas; public sales 
Ceylon 21,714, imports 1,650,270, delivery $98,590, stock 
8,388,510. P 

August:—Ceylon Teas.—Quality shows decided improvement 
and prices a furtherrise ; public sales Ceylon, 25,795, import 
1,178,610, delivery 1,341,790, stock 3,225,610. 

September:-- Ceylon Teas,—Areiu strong demand at briskly 
advancing rates; public sales Ceylon, 15,274, imports 781,570, 
delivery 1,197,220, stock 2,£09,960. 

Ociober:—Ceylon Teas —Continue in 
at fully prics maintained; public sales Ceylon, 
import 815,110, delivery 1,008,950, stock 2,615,980. 

November:—Ceylon Teas.—Evince symptoms of weakness 
during latter part cf month, most noticeably in Medium 
to fine grades of Broken Pekoes and Pekoes; public sales 
Ceylov, 18,702, import 872,330,. delivery 790,010, stock 
2,698,300. 

December: —Ceylon Teas.—Have suffered a sharp decline 
in value, about 2d to 3d per lb. for Fair io Fine Broken 
Pekoes, fully 2d per Jb. for :the same grades of Pekoes 
and Pekoe Souchovgs, and 1d to 13d lb for Souchongs; 
oublic sales Ceylon, 12,089, import 1,193,030, delivery 741,900 
sick 3,149,430. 


active competition 
13,387, 


THE COFFEE MARKET. 

We give (on page 557) an interesting review 
by Mrsess. Rucker & Bencraft. In round numbers 
now, theworld’s production of coffee for export 
may be taken at 600,000 tons, or 12,000,000 cwt, 


of which Brazil yields one half, all other 
countries supplying the other half. Another 
130,000 tons may be added ior consump- 


tion in producing countries, of which 40,000 may be 
put against Brazil and 90,000 against cther coun- 
tries growing coffee, chiefly Arabia and North-east 
Africa. Our calculation in jast ‘‘ Handbook and 
Directory ” was 654,000 for export; 135,000 for home 
consumption: total production 789,000 tons. 
But the yield hes since -fallen off. The fall 
from a total of 1,664,000 piculs in 1883-84 to 
614,000 im 1887-85 shows how disastrous 
the results of leaf disease have been in Java as 
well as in Ceylon. It remains to be seen if with 
rich soil and compulsory planting, Java will re- 
cover her position as a great coffee producer. Poor 
Ceylon has retired irom serious competition. The 
figures in the Report under review show that leaf- 
disease has reduced Ceylon coffee crops by one-half in 
five years, while in the same peviod the Indian crop 
has shown scarcely any falling-off. 


kati —o- = 
PLANTING IN MANILA. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

Cocoa trees flourish in the Philippines and have 
taken kindly to the nove] environment, so different 
from the tropical parts of America, their original home. 
They thrive remarkably inthe Philippine soil, not- 
withstanding the careless way the trees are cultivated 
and looked after by the natives. The cocoa grown in 
the province of Albay bears ahigh reputation in the 
produce market, and is deemed to be quite equal to 
the Venezuelan article. The climate in many portions 
of the Philippines does not favour its luxuriant growth. 
With greater care in cultivation and more attention 
to turniug out the product in a marketzble condition, 
this Philippine export article would command wider ap- 
preciation and greater range of custom. In the Philip- 
pines themselves, the native grown cocoa fetches a high 
price, and holds its own ageinst the imported article, 


EVERLASTING SUMMER IN SAMOA. 

We are permitted to publish the following interest- 
ing latter, written by a young business man in Samoa, to 
a relative in Southlanc ;— 

Apia, Samoa, January 18th, 1887; 

My Drar »—My informs me that 
you desire to know something about the new land I 
have chosen to venture my business career upon. It 
is with very great;pleasure that I give you what informa- 
tion I am possessed of. There is a good future for 
Samoa, but with regard to us, Englishmen, it mainly de- 
pends upon what steps are taken for the good govern- 
ment of the Island. At present itis very risky ventur- 
ing much, but in a few months it is hoped matters 
will be decided. With regard to timber,—I took 
ample observations when travelling through the group 
last year. There is plenty of timber of a very durable 
nature, and which would be very valuable, but the 
difficulty of obtaining it is very great. The countryis 
very hilly, and the trees suitable for sawing are notin 
any large quantites together. They are much scatter- 
ed. I do not think it will pay just yet. Re trade, I 
found on my return from the Colonies this is ata 
stand-stil]. All merchants are just waiting to see 
how things go. The Samoans themselyes are 
not working, and as the greater part of the 
business is done with them, you will perceive 
how it is nothing much is doing. What we want to 
send the place ahead is settlement. Settlement of a 
class of people who do not mind roughing it and 
who have a little capital. There is much wealth in 
the land. The soil is very rich and all tropical 
products grow luxuriantly. We have at our disposal 
some 250,000 acres of this land, and we desire to make 
some use of it as soon as possible, To encourage 
persons to try their luck, we are forming several 
settlements. Settlers are required to have a capital 
of from £500 to £1000, and at the end of 5 years, 
providing they fulfil the stipulated conditions, a con- 
veyance of 200 acres (the amount to be allotted), 
will be made over to them free of cost, except the 
cost of deeds, In each settlement there will be 10 
ofthese allotments, the rest of the land surrounding will 
belet under the perpetual leasehold system. I am 
certain anyone coming will do well. We will arrange 
for a suitable outlet for ail produce. One thing, 
anyone intending to come must make up his mind for 
an everlasting summer. Wehave no cold weather al- 
though plenty of rain, especially at this time of the 
year. I do not feel the heat oppressive, nor would 
anyone in good health. I rather enjoy it. The chief 
products, which command good markets, «re coconuts, 
coffee, cotton, bananas, pineapples, vanilla, tobacco, 
oranges, lemons aud limes. hese are very simply 
cultivated; commonsense being the only requisite 
necessary. I am sorry I cannot offer much induce- 
ment for you to come, as I am afraid the heat and 


| roughing would not now agree with you. There is 


decidedly better openings bere for young men than 
in New Zealand—thbe only drawback that may occur 
is what I mentioned before, viz., ‘ the future administra- 
tion of the place.’ In our business we have every 


' prospect of doing well, but nothing much is done ar 


present. ‘We are forming a sure foundation but slowly. 
One drawback in our line is the bad money in circula- 
tion, and we have a great difficulty in effecting ex- 
changes with the Colonies. This we are endeavuur- 
ing to overcome. It is expected that the U.S. 8. 
Co. of New Zealand will shortly run one of their 
boats to this place. This will give a start and help 
to run the Germans off. The Germans are trying 
hard to get this place, but the Samoans proper do 
not look upon them with favour. Enclosed find a 
photo of my house and place of business. The men 
are hands we have to employ. You will notice that 
I have plenty of oranges and coconuts about me. If 
we had any means of exporting, I would willingly 
send you some; they are delicious. We get plenty of 
fruit, and that is our chief article of diet. The Samoan 
people are a friendly lot and are very partial to English- 
men—I get along with them splendidly. They are not 
savages and have no recollection of ever being 
cannibals, so we are in no danger of ever, being pick- 


led,—Believe me, &¢,,—Wew Zealand Paper, ; 


| 
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THE PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN TRAVAN-: 
CORE, SOUTHERN INDIA, f 


[We greatly regret that by an unfortunate over- 
sight the following letter, containing information 
which we highly value, should have been delayed so 


long.—Ep. | 
3 Olivers, Nagercoil, 4th Oct. 1887, 
(Lo the Editor of the “ Tropical Agriculturist.”) 
Dwar Srr,—Unexpected delay has occurred in 
sending you the statistics of plantation work 
in Travancore, but [£ have now the pleasure 
of presenting them to you for publication. I hope 
these will become world-widely known, and therefore 


write some explanatory remarks, which may be ‘iée- 


ful to those who may be not well acquainted with 
this part of the globe on which we move. 

These statistics do not contain all the plantations 
in Travancore: those being omitted, on which, owing 
to the failure in coffee, no work is now carried on. 

Tho estates now reported are divided into four 
Districts. The Assamboo or Southern District begins 
very near the south end of the mountains, about 20 
miles from Cape Comorin, and extends for some 25 
miles northward. Then a space occurs until about 
due east from Trevandrum, where the Central District 
begins, and extends to and beyond the pass in the 
hills, through which the high road from Quilon 
to’ Thenéottal ‘runs, Then another long ‘space 
intervenes, and the Peermade District is reached. 
After that, far away in the extreme north and east 
of this country, is the Kannan Devan District on 
mountains of higher elevation, 

ErryaArron.—The Assamboo and Oentral Districts 
are nearly the same. Peermade higher. Kannan 
Devan much higher still. 

RAINFALL increases as you go from the south to 
Peermade; but again is much less on K. D: this 
being farther from the sea to the onst. 

OvrtrvAtTion.—In this, the Kannan Devan is nowest, 
and it contains thousands of acres yet untouched. It 
has very little coffec, and the tea there is but new. 
The chief cultivation is cinchona. A letter from this 
district states, that the tea is of too recent a date 
to have an opinion as to its value, and that the 
cinchona bark has for young trees shown agood 
aualysis, and that if prices in the market are en- 
ti they are prepared to export a considerable 
quantity of good bark. Until this year, this district 
had great difficulty in modes of access: but the 
a Government has sanctioned a liberal grant 
or roads in reply to an application by our Associ- 
ation, 

As to the other three districts, Correr was begunin the 
south by the Grants and Frasers, and others more 
than 20 years ago, and many entered with hope into this 
enterprise in all these districts. Asin Ceylon and other 
places, so here, coffee has suffered very much from leaf 
diseasennd wind: but it still holdsonin some places; 
and even fair crops have been lately obtained. I 
do not think that our ‘Travancore planters are s0 
down-hearted as to agree with a cry which [ see in your 
T. A, for September, “ Farewell to Coffee.’ We have 
men still to be found, on the contrary, who face even 
the difficulties of coffee with the hope, that, by tak- 
ing due care, this despised article with the revived 
prices will reward their diligence. 

OINcHONA has not been vory extensively planted, but 
it has grown well. [I saw a letter lately from a 
planter in the southern district who has a large 
acreage of cinchona, He gives decided preference 
to a good hybrid between C. Suecirubia and OQ, 
Ledgeriana, and has been successful in propagating 
this variety by grafting on snecirubra stocks. lo this, 
following the plan of Mr. W. Smith of Mattakellie, 
he finds that not only tender ends are suitable but 
eyen mature wood from smaller branches: any fanits 
in the growth being corrected by pruning. The export 
of bark has hero begun too recently to spoak of results, 
butas to futare prospects for cinchona in Travancore, 
he thinks that the climate and the very free soil (so 
very important) unite in giving ground for the hope, 
that Travancore as on exporter of rich barks has a 
bright oe prosperous future before it. 
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Oraer Propucrs.—I haye very little to say of these. 
Oacao and Pepper are likely to succeed at low elevations, 
and on suitable soil. The latter has been long known 
as an export from this country, and was formerly a 
profitable Government monopoly. 

Tra.—Like our brother planters in Oeylon, we have 
substituted tea for coffee on many estates ; and this pro- 
cess is still going on with increasing speed, and woll it 
may with the encouragement already received. Tho 
planting of tea here has not yet attained to sage and 
extent enough to enable me to give statistics of yield per 
acre, but I have full authority to show that the qua/tty is 
really superior, and is already accorded a high place 
in comparison with the teas of Assam and Ceylon, witness 
the extract which I gave in my former letter from 
Messrs. Wilson, Smithett & Oo. I have also corrobor- 
ating testimony from Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton’s 
Market prices. Thus we have in the Central District 
Ponmudi (not Conmudi as misprinted) at 1s. 4d. and in 
the Southern District Seafield at 1s, 70. prices realized. 
From Belford estate, which adjoins Seafield, samples of 
tea were sent to Messrs. Arbuthnot Latham & Co., 
London; and I quote from the reports of 
two experts who examined the  samples:— 
“ These teas are considered the finest that have yet 
been received from Trayancore. The quality is perfect, 
and they have a most distinctive liquor with bright golden 
infused leaf, and, us there is nothing to approach 
them in the market, they would no doubt mcet with 
strong and spirited competition. Valuation :—Ovange 
Pekoe 33. to 3s. 2d, Pekoe Tea 23. 3d. to 2s, 4d.” This was 
of course from fine plucking. From the Peermade 
District, tea has been sold in the London market for the 
last two years, and the prices have ranged up to 2s. 24d. 
A glance through the market prices lists in London 
shows that the shipments from Travancore gale after salo 
have fetched prices that compare favorably with tho 
prices realized for all other teas, either Indian or Ocylon. 

I cannot but emphasize this fact, and the more so, 
because this enterprise in Travancore is scarcely out of 
its infancy. 

As tosoil, your footnote to my letter in T.A. of August 
indicates the opinion, that the soil in Travancore is 
superior to that in Ceylon, and there is a freeness in 
the soil here which is very favorable. As to climate, 
that of Travancore is well known to be humid: the 
continuous line of mountains running parallel with the 
sea-coast and so near to it, confines the vapours, and 
causes them to charge the air with moisture, And this 
is very favorable to the growth of tea. 

We have a great advantage alsoin cheap labor, and 
easy access to ports for shipping, and again we have 
abundance of wood for firewood snd making chests. 
From the whole of the above, [can exultingly carry you 
with me to the conclusion, that, in this onterprise, we can 
fearlessly compete with the world, and, with the 
blessing of Providence on our work, we can with con- 


fidence anticipato a future of prosperity.—Your’s 
sincerely, JOHN COX, 
Chairman, Travancore Planters’ Association. 
-_———__>—_--———_ 
TAPIOCA. 


Our food supplies are derived from many widely 
different orders of plants, bulbs and roots. Among 
tho plants which supply food for man, the manioc, 
mandioc or manchot, also called the cassava, 15 & 
native of the warm regions of America, and was 
cultivated by the inhabitants of Brazil and Mexico. 
It hasalso been introduced into India, and is grown 
about Calcutta and Madras. It flourishes better on 
the borders of the sea and on islands than in the 
interior of the continent. On the coast of Coromandel 
the roots are more fibrous, and, therefore, inferior to 
those raised in Malabar. It is extensively grown In 
Guiana, the West Indies, Straits Settlements, anc 
various parta of Africa. 

It belongs to an order romarkablo for the preva- 
lence of acrid and poisonous juices, and is nearly 
allied to the physic nut of Jamaica, noted for the 
flerce acridity of its soods. Nor does the mandioc 


differ in this respect from its allies, and the juice 
even of its tubers is very acrid and poisonous. Yet, 
from the amylaceous stores of these tubers, after 
the poisonous juice has been removed, is prepared 
_the nutritious and wholesome cassava bread, much 
used as an article of food in the various places 
it is cultivated, and also the tapioca, well known 
throughout the world, and one of the most esteemed 
varieties of starch. 
The root of the mandioc is branched and woody. 
Its lateral branchlets swell into tubers, which are 
black externally, knotty and somewhat tapering, and 
of a great size, sometimes weighing fifty pounds. 
The rind being removed, the tubers are reduced to 
a pulp by rasping, or by holding them against a 
wheel or grindstone the pulp is washed with water, 
pressed and baked upon iron plates, and now be- 
comes cassava bread; while the starch which floats 
off in the water, is sometimes imported into Europe 
under the name of Brazilian arrowroot, but is more 
generally subject to a process of granulation, by which 
it becomes flake and pearl tapioca: this is the 
_wet process. The dry process is carried on as follows:— 
The mandioc is rasped by hand, water added and 
then put to be pressed; afterwards dried, sifted and 
‘ subsequently baked. In making the starch, the de- 
posit in the water is left for some time to allow 
the starch to settle; it is then washed three times, 
dried in the sun, and is then fit for sale. 
Singapore, Penang and Malabar tapioca is put into 
bags weighing about 110 pounds each for exportation. 
No less than thirty varieties of the mandioc are 
grown in Brazil. There are two principal species (for 
most. of the others seem to be but mere varieties), 
the bitter, or poisonous species, and the sweet species. 
The root of the latter is reddish and harmless, and 
can be used, unlike the bitter species, without any 
’ further preparation than boiling as a culinary esculent, 
its starch being also available for tapioca. Rio tapi- 
oca is prepared from the fine, creamy starch, by sift- 
ing the puba manioc in water, after which it is 
strained and pressed in a sieve and made into small 
flakes: the dietetic nature of which is excellent, con- 


taining more gluten, one pound being equal to two 


pounds of the kinds grown in other countries, Rio 
tapioca is put up for exportation in barrels weighing 
120 pounds each, and commands double the price of 
all other grades. ; 

The poisonous substance of the tubers, which is 
supposed to be hydrocyanic acid, is completely re- 
moved either by washing or by heat. It is very 
volatile, and although cattle are poisoned by eating 
the fresh root, yet, if it is cut in small pieces and 
exposed to the sun, they eat it without injury. It is 
said that the expressed juice of the mandioc root is 
one of the substances used by the Indians for poison- 
ing their arrows. A gentleman who has been a re- 
sident in Jamaica for many years, gave the writer 
the following information respecting the Obeah Man: 
(Webster's definition of Obeah means a species of 
witchcraft practiced among the West India negroes.) 

Some of the Obeah men are very expert in pre- 
paring poisons. They have several kinds to be used 
according to circumstances: one of the worst of them 
is made from the root of cassava. They express the 
juice from the rind, and allow it to ferment. Quan- 
tities of sma)] worms are soon seen in the liquid, one 
of which taken into the stomach is almost certain to 
cause death. One of the worms is concealed under 
the thumb naiJ, which is allowed to grow long for.the 
purpo’e and the operator in handing his victim a cup 
of coffee or some dish of food, manages to drop 
the worm into it. 

The juice of the bitter cassava mixed with mo- 
lasses and fermcnted, forms an intoxicating liquid, much 
relished by the negroes and Indians. The concen- 
trated juice, known as cassareep, is highly antiseptic. 

The mandioc is a woody plant, with slender stalks, 
and grows to the height of about eight feet. The 


Jeaves are smooth, palm shaped. It bas small green 


flowers, which grow in clusters, and it is generall 
propagated by cuttings, In about eight months after 
it is planted, the tubers may be gathered, 
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On a single Chinese plantation near Kwala Lumpor, 
Malacca, there are over two thousand acres of tapioca 
under cultivation, and the enterprising Chinaman who 
owns it has imported European steam machinery for 
converting the cassava roots into tapioca, which is 
sent to Singapore for shipment to the different markets 
of the world. In the appendix to ‘‘ Coffee from 
Plantation to Oup,” by Mr. F.B. Thurber, page 307, 
there is a very interesting account of a visit made 
by him toa pearl tapioca manufactory in Singapore. 

An intelligent Floridian told the writer that the 
cassava raised in Florida as food for live stock is 
more in quantity than can be produced in hay on the 
best land in any Northern State, that it. contains 
more nutriment than either timothy or clover. Its 
roots are used by natives for puddings, it is adapted 
to the poorest soil, and is always welcome as food 
for cattle. : 

A man who has tried cassava raising, says :—‘‘ Enough 
can be raised on five acres to fatten from 75 to)100 
head of cattle for the market, and they will be as finely 
fiavored as any Ohio cornfed stock: Hogs like it, and 
fatten on it rapidly, and it seems to be admirably suited 
to table uses;as a substitute for the white, potato. 
‘A factory to manufacture starch from, the cassava 
was started, but was not a success, not having suit- 
able machinery, and the cost of freight being so great 
as to prevent it being sold as cheap as the starch 
made from corn.” 

Its method of cultivation is notdiffieult. It should 
be planted in hills four feet apart, so as to be worked 
byharrow both ways. Deep cultivation will not answer, 
-asiit interferes with the lateral roots, which are a 
foot or more in length... It. should be -planted in 
February or March, having ‘been cut in dengths—the 
tops only—of two or three inches, and covered about 
four: inches below the surface of the ground.. There 
will be about 3,000' hills to the acre, and, as each 
hill will: yield probably fifteen pounds, the product 
would be 45,000 pounds—over twenty tons, This will 
fatten three sets of 1,000 cattle. each, during a single 
year: the net ‘profit on, which would, reach about 
$10,000. In the West Indies it is dried: and ground 
into flour, and is the staple article of food for’ the 
whole population. Tay ; re io 

The large amount of gluten that :is in the starch 
made from the cassava root has;not. escaped the 
attention of manufacturers of floor oil-cloth, who use 
it very extensively as a filling. fied 

Tapioca is recommended to the conyalescent as 
being easy of digestion. It may be used in soup or 
broth, or mixed with milk or water or butter.  Itis 
excellent food for either the healthy or sick, for the 
reason, that it is quickly digested without fatigue to 
the stomach. 


HOW TO MAKE A TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


Ingredients—Four ounces tapioca, one quart milk, 
two ounces butter, four ounces sugar, four eggs, 
flavoring of vanilla, lemon or bitter almond. Mode 
of making :—Wash the tapioca, and let it strew gently 
in the milk by the side of the fire for fifteen minutes, 


occasionally stirring it; then let it cool a little, mix 


with it the butter, sugar and eggs, which should be 
well beaten, and flavor with either of the above in- 
gredients, putting in about twelve drops of the essence 
of almond, vanilla or lemon, whichever is preferred. 
Butter a pie dish, and line the edges with a puff 
paste; put in the pudding, bake in moderate oven for 
one hour. If the pudding is boiled, add a little more 
tapioca, and boil it in a buttered bowl ap hour and 
a half. If the botanists tave classed the tapioca of 
commerce under different names, the merchants in 
New York City have not been slow to follow their 
example. We know of four differnt firms who put 
up their packages as ground tapioca, mandioc, cassava, 
glutena and manioca.—American Grocer. : 


ie eee ‘ 
IRRIGATION IN AUSTRALIA AND TH 
MESSRS, CHAFFEY. (3 


(AN INTERVIEW.) - 


Said Bishop Barry to me a few days ago, “Lean 
conceive of no nobler act of philanthropy on the pait 
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of men of wealth in the colony than the establishment 
of small and permanent communities in the back 
country,” ‘The Messrs. Chaffey are about to establish 
just such a community as the bishop indicated, though 
not, it is scarcely necessary to say, out of motives 
of pure philanthropy. 

Everybody has heard of the Messrs. Chaffey by 
this time, and, instructed by local experiences, have 
pictured to themselves magnates or millionaires, ostent- 
atious and gorgeous in appearance and retinue, as 
broad in projects and promises. It is all a mistake. 
The two Oanadians are distinguished only by the 
assurance of reserved power and the dignity of quiet 
knowledge. They appear to be hard-working, simple- 
minded men, with a single eye to their own business. 
Having completed their arrangements, they are per- 
fectly willing to talk toa friend, or through a friend 
to the} public of what they intend to do, and how 
they propose toset about it,and even to go back so far 
as how they began to think about it. 

“T find that our Internationa] Exhibition was the 
first attractive power?” ‘ Yee,” says the elder of the 
brothers, ‘‘we read about your exhitition, and then we 
began to think about your country and our partner, 
Mr. Oureton, came over to have a look at it. He 
spent two years, chiefly in the saddle, rode a good 
deal, and remembered most he saw, and told us so 
much that we came out. We looked about too; did 
not go into anything blindfolded.” 

“ You had a fair knowledge of all the colonies then ?” 

“Yes; we had looked into most of them, and we 
liked Victoria best, and Mildura the best in Victoria.” 

“Tf one should ask why ?” 

The style of the people suited us, and the Mildura 
land seemed about the best we had seen—the best 
for us, Most people, I daresay, take all mallee country 
to be alike. We think—of course we may be wrong— 
that Mildura is just a little the best of it, and the 
water supply is grand. They would be proud to see such 
a river as the Murray in Oalifornia,’’ 

“The people vexed you some, though ?” 

“Some of the people, yes. It was not all square 
work, but that is all over now. The whole affair is 
figured out and signed, and we are ready for work.” 

“You start at once?” 

"We do.” 

““ Without any visits to America or Europe.” 

“Without any visits to any place outside Australia. 
We shall start for the country in a week or two. 
We shall expect to have 200 men at work within a 
few weeks. We lave already arranged for bricks to 
be burned in kilns of 500,000 each. We are get- 
ting estimates for pipes and conduits. We shall 
very shortly import two traction engines of 16 horse 
power each. They will follow the mullenising of the 
mallee ; stump grubbers something like your steam 
ploughs will work on cables between the engines, 
tearing up everything; the stumps we shall gather 
together for fuel, and the Jand will be clean, tilled, 
and deep broken before anything is put into it, 
A wheat or corn crop may go in first. The land is 
always better for planting fruit trees after one crop.” 

“What kinds of fruits and other crops will you 
chiefly depend on ?” 

We shall mix them carefully. Grapes for raisins 
and currants will bo a first mainstay. Youimport a 
good many raisins and currants, and pay a good deal 
of money for them; we want some of that money. 
Then, in tinned fruit, £55,000 these colonies paid for 
tinned fruit only last year; £55,000 will pay for a lot of 
labour and machinery. And the three-quarters of a 
million sterling which all the colonies pay for all kinds 
of fruit may all be earned here by men who know thieir 
business, and the value of land and water and a 
perfect climate.” 

The climate down the Murray is good ?’’ 

“Yor fruit-growing it could not be better. I think 
it is better than the climate of. Southern California. 
There are not the same abrupt changes in every 24 
hours. The fruit should mature better.” 

“Then you begin to acertain extent with ordinary 
coreals—wheat, oats, maizo; you go on to fruits— 
krapes, peaches, apricots, and tinning fruits chiefly, 
Do you propose to cultivate any other products ?”’ 
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“Yes, many others; sorghums of various sorts, 
Egyptian corn, tobacco to some extent, cotton by way 
of experiment, fibre plants, too, of all sorts. We have 
pro mised to set off and maintain a 10-acre block for 
Mr- Guilfoyle for experiment in that way.” 

“And do you expect to do any trade in fodder, 
with squatters in the north?” 

“We shall expect to do a good deal. We ahall 
be prepared to supply food for stock cheaper than it 
has ever been grown in Australia before, and it should 
pay them to buy it.” 

‘“As to the class of Jabour and the manner of 
settlement you propose to establish, what can you do 
with a new arrival, say a man with a wife and a 
couple of childreu, and about a £10-note in his pocket, 
and what will he do for himself by-and-by ?” 

This question led to a lengthy explanation. Mr. 
Chaffey said they would always, in selecting labour, 
give preference to a man who would be likely to 
become a settler. He might take a 10-acre block at 
once and spread his payments over 10 years. He 
could begin to work on it in his spare time, If, after 
a year, he felt able to stand on his own legs, they 
would lease or sell him more ground, supply him 
with water for a first corn or hay or wheat crop, take 
the rent out in produce, provide storage and transit 
for the balance, and make an advance till it suited 
him to sell. He would not make anything from his 
fruit for three years; after that, profit would come 
in fast, 

‘“* How fast, and what might he ultimately expect?” 

“In the tenth year on our last estate our tenants 
sold raisin-making grapes on the vines for 215 dollars 
an acre.” 

“That is, to say, 2,150 dollars, or £430 a year from 
10 acres of irrigated vines?” 

“Yes. But there is another class we shall try to 
accommodate. There are Jots of people doing pretty 
well in town who would like to have an interest in 
the country. We will sell them land on terms, will 
engage to clear, plant, and irrigate it for them, and 
hand it over at any time with 95 per cent. of the 
trees growing. We shall expect to do business with 
a lot of people on these lines.” 

“And as to the bulk of your country, the great 


‘ balance of your 260,000 acres?” 


“We will sell it or lease it to any men, or com- 
panies of men, who will engage to fulfil the condi- 
tions we have made with the Government, aud we 
will supply them with water as they require it.’’ 

“And, now, Mr. Chaffey, to get a clear idea, or 
rather to give the general public a clear idea of what 
they may expect from this venture of yours, will you 
try to realise what sort of conditions should be in 
existence on your Mildura station five years hence ?” 

“Mr. Chaffey’s habit is rather to plan for than to 
picture the future, but judging of the future by the 
past, he would expect to see at Mildura in five years’ 
time, a compact settlement of at least 500 souls, well 
rovided with all the necessaries and most of the 
uxuries of civilisation,—church, school, and agricult- 
ural college should be in working order. Ten thou- 
sand acres should be in fruit trees and general crops 
by that time, and how many more communities round 
our own will depend, of course, on the measure of 
our success, and the capacity developed amongat 
Australians for imitation.” 

“You feel sure of success?” . 

“We are putting our money and time and experi- 
ence into the thing; we are going to settle down 
there right away, and, besides that, we have tested, 
weighed, figured everything right out. We have had 
analyses made of the soil, compared them with the 
results of analyses made of soil from successfully 
irrigated colonies in America. We koow thore is 
more than enough water, and fuel near by, that will 
lift it for us at a rate that is scarcely to be taken 
into account, a climate that cannot be beaten, and 
as to the market?” 

“ Aye, the market?” 

“That is the last thing to trouble any man, who 
has gone deep into the matter. I have told you 
(your own Customs returns told me), that you import 
now £750,000 worth of various fruits in 
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With the natural increase of population, and the 
education of taste, afforded by good and cheap com- 
modities, you will double that quantity within 10 years, 
though I cau hardly hope, that we alone shall be 
able to supply you with such an amount in 10 or 
100 years. A million and a half a year is a bigger 
contract than we ever reckoned on. But take others 
into the reckoning. Suppose you go in as big as 
California, is not the world open to you? ‘There are 
a million and a half acres of vineyards and fruit 
gardens in California now, and fruitis a better price 
than when the first acre was watered. [ expect to 
see a million and a half acres tilled on the Murray 
before 1 die, and have not the slightest doubt about 
the market. There may be a glut—a glut almost 
always precedes the opening of the best market for 
any produce—but there is no doubt whatever about 
the sufficient opening being found, when it is properly 
sought. Do you know anything, about preserved 
apricots now? Do you know that on apricot pro- 
perly dried, not boiled or made into jam at all, under- 
goes such a chemical change, that all the mawkish 
sweetness of the ripe fruit is changed into a pleasant 
acid? The fruit properly treated, will keep for years, and 
cook as well ason the day it was gathered. It is the most 
pleasant and one of the most powerful anti-scorbutics, 
known. Bring that fact home to the navies of the world, 
and you can keep on with the the planting of apricots. 
But really there is no fear or doubt about the market, 
Your market is the world, and when the world is glutted 
you may stop your taps and hoes but not before.” 

‘Then you really believe that irrigation colonies 
may go ahead on as solid a basis and with as fair a pro- 
mise in Australia ag in California ?”’ 

**T do. [am going out to Mildura now with my family 
to make myself comfortable, and to work; to spend 
money and to make money; and before I die I shall 
expecs to see the present population of Victoria doubled 
by work done in and in connection with irrigation 
colonies alone. The mallee country is all good. The 
limit of cultivation will be the limit of cheap and 
adequate water supply. I have no doubt that a million 
and a half acres might be tilled and watered on the 
Murray alone: the average of labourers required for such 
work being one to ten acres. That would be 150,000 men ; 
how many do you keep now, and how many women and 
children do they keep company with ?” 

And as to our other rivers, “you must remember 
{hat you have but one Murray, but there are opportu- 
nities enough on al) your rivers, you have done a 
little work on them already, not much, because you 
did not know much about it, but still it seems to 
have paid. And on the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and 
Darling, there are opportunities, but the expenses would 
be heavier, Thereis but one Murray.”— Australasian. 
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INDIGO. : 


The Editor, Dyer and Calico Printer, has received 
from Mr. Olpherts a few notes on his process of 
manufacturing indigo, which are as follows :— 

First—The plant will be put into the vats free 
from the sand and clay which adhere to the lower 
part of the stems. 

Second.—The plant will be steeped in as fresh a 
stats as it can be. We are told by the best authori- 
ties:—“‘ When the plant is beginning to blossom, 
it is fit for cutting; when cut, great care should 
be taken to bring it to the steeper without press- 
ing or shaking it, as a great part of the beauty of 
the indigo depends on the fine farena which adheres 
to the leaves of the plant.” ; 

Third.—The ‘subsequent treatment’? to which 
Professor’ Church alludes is the washing or scalding 
of the exhausted plant in the cases, to obtain any 
colouring matter that may remain in the plant. 

The water in which the plant has been thus 
washed, &c., will form a natural yeast when put in- 
to the water in which other plants will be steeped. 
A. yeast which has been long wanted to create 
gapid fermentation is thus provided with the double 
economy described. 


Fourth.—It will be convenient to be } 
the plant short distances in these het fis boos 
and over places where it is difficult to transport it 
ould ie moving one bot from boats on to carts 
an e reverse, whic i 
loss of leaf. : DO ao 

Fifth.—A vat of 25ft..x 16ft, will require about 
fifty cases measuring 3ft. x 2ft. Gin. x 2ft., made 
of strong galvanished wire, their eud to be of cord 
netting, the mesh to be 3in-; such a case will weigh 
about 8lb. including ventilators, &c. The weight of 
the cases for a vat of the size named will be about 
400lb.; their cost will vary from 2s. to 5s. each. 
It takes some twenty-two country cart-loads of plant 
to fill a vatof the size named; the load is supposed 
to weigh from 5 to 7 maunds, or 4 to 5 ewt. The 
difference between the weight of the stems of the 
plant leftin the fields from which the colour-produeing 
parts of it have been cut, and the weight (400lb.) 
of the cases, must be a very variable measure, and 
can only be judged of at the factory. 

Sizth.—Objections are taken to my plan. Some 
say that if they were to work my plan, they would 
not fill their vats, as at times (owing chiefly to the 
difficulty of getting carts and coolies’ to cut the 
plant, a work the coolies hate) they find it hard 
enough to do so. at present. The answer to this 
appears to be—So much the better for the proprie- 
tors, as then theZexpense of carting, loading, water- 
ing, unloading, beating, heating, &e.j will in a’ great 
measure be avoided. What is the use of incurring 
this unnecessary expense, except to show in the 
manufacturing reports that the vats were all filled, 
and that no more could be done, the produce being 
wretched? Then why fill and waste so many vate 
of your plant, which, by my plan, can in a great 
measure be avoided, as shown in Professor Church’s 
report? Nevertheless, they will haye had the power 
of manufacturing far more of their crop by adopting 
some such change as I propose, | : 

On the subject of manufacturing charges I said 
they could be reduced to £0 per eent, I have referred 
to the estimates for the year 1884, approved of by 
the Agents for the Begum Seraiand Khan Mirzapore 
Concerns, in which I was interested, and find the 

“items R14,312 entered as manufacturing charges for 
the Begum ‘Sirai factory, and R11,168 for Khan 
Mirzapore.. These items are made up of the cost of 
the different processes I have named, and the cutting 
of the plant and press-house expenses; 50 per cent 
saved on these amounts represents a large sum. 

Real objections can be raised to my plan, where 
men do not grow the indigo they manufacture them- 
selves, but buy it from the natives who grow it for the 
factories: ‘There will be difficulty at first in getting 
the. native cultivators to cut their crop different from 
the way their fathers cut it; but whenthe advantages 
of my plan are known, these difficulties will disappear, 
when it is seen that it will pay all concerned in the 
industry to adopt them, particularly where second 
cuttings are unknown—for instance, in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, where the indigo manufacture commences about 
the end of July, and ends about the 1st of October. 
If they try my plaus, as some iatend, they will find 
they can manufacture their indigo in about the third 
of the time (when assisted. by women and children, 
the crop willbe ran over very quickly, at present men 
only are used for this purpose; the stalk can be cut 
down when from rain or other causes men can be 
spared) it, now takes, which will give the indigo time 
to sprout.and give second cuttings. By heating judi- 
ciously, the manufacture can be carried on while there 
is plant to cut. 

In many places this late manufacture will net in- 
terfere with the preparing of the lands. In proof of 
the advantage of being able to heat the water with 
ease, and which will be still more easy when the quantity 
is so reduced by my plan, Mr. E. M. Macnaghten, then 
the Manager of the Regum Serai Concern, wrote to 
me on the 29th September 1875. “Produce ‘to-day: 
heated, 4 vats; produce, 1¢ presses; unheated, 2 vats; 
produce, 2 dongas;-about 500 per cent. of the heat- 
ing process.” ‘ 


——_ 
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The indigo ought to be steeped in water, at least 
the temperature of the plant when it arrives at the 
vat, This prevents it being chilled, which checks fer- 
mentation. 

“The only change necessary to effect the advantage 
of being able to heat in the same vat we steep in, 18 
fitting the steeping vat with a vent similar to the 
vent in the beating vat, so that the steeping vat can 
be used as the beating vat for the liquor, When the 
cases containing the plant which has been steeped in 
it have been removed, the cost will be that of the 
vent and the setting of it in the wall. The beating 
vat does not require any change. — 

My estimate of £20 per vat for this and the cases 
described will leave a margin that will pay for the 
charges I propose, namely, that of the ma! boilers 
and table, or nearly so. 

‘Steeping the plant in the cases I employ for so 
many purposes in addition to those named, is that 
the ceete can be sent without removal or loss in the 
return carts to the fields, so that the nuisance of the 
ceete heap at the vat is avoided: The plant cannot 
be equally steeped without the cases. If the plant is 
over-steeped, the colour is injured, and if not suffi- 
ciently steeped there will be a loss of colouring 
matter; in either case one or other is inevitable and 
inflicts a loss to the fectory which under the present 
system is unavoidable. 

‘Another advantage in my plan is that at least the 
same quantity of the colour-producing parts of the 
plant can be steeped in about one-third the depth 
of water required by the present system. This great 
reduction in the depth of the liquor to be beaten 
ensures its being better oxidised than when a greater 
body of liquor has to be acted upon; and when the 
prejudice to the use of chemicals ceases, it will be 
an enormous saving of such chemicals, whether used 
in the steeping or beating vats. , e y 

The boiling of indigo is the preserving of it, as is 
the boiling of fruit, &c., and if the invariable rules 
for cookery, i.c., to skim off the scum or foreign 
matter which is thrown to the surface by the action 
of heat is not observed, the colour and purity of the 
substance so neglected must be deteriorated, There 
is no loss of colouring matter attending the skim- 
ming, as the stuff thus removed can be put in the 
mila or elsewhere. 

The system of the boiling of indigo is thus des- 
eribed by the late Mr. Cosserat, of the Burhogah 
Vactory:—The scum is thrown back into the body 
of the stuff, by the application of cold water on to 
the boiling liquid, when the process is supposed to 
have been finished!! In fact, after taking the trouble 
to separate the dirt from the ma/ by boiling and 
bringing it to the surface, we take the further trouble 
to’ mix it up again by precipitation, after boiling, 
inStead of removing it whilst we can by skimming.” 

f{ have a small sample of cloth dyed by Messrs. 
Wilkinson & Oo., indigo refiners, &c., of Church, 
near Accrington, from the stuff I took from the 
waste water from the table. It is a fine sorrel green 
and much admired. It is a fast colour, having 
been dyed in 1882, Having my boilers and table, 
there will not be any trouble or expense in re- 
covering this stuff in considerable quantities from 
the table or mal boilers, it having been boiled. 

aaa Wilkinson wrote to me on the 16th of October 

1882 :— 

“T have made a trial of the stuff yon sent to me in 
a small bottle. I find it is composed of the very mater- 
ials which spoil the pure colour of indigo, &e. I ven- 
ture to ray if you can take out this scum, you will, 
to a certainty, produce a far purer indigo 
blue,” &e. 

And, later on, Mr: Wilkinson wrote :— 

“I see no reason why the result you are aiming at 
should not meet with complete success. If it does, 
we shall then get far purer indigo, which would be 
& saving to the consumer twofold—first in carriage ; 
second, in having to separate and taking it out 
afterwards,” &o. 

The late Mr. Cosserat, writing to me on the subject, 
said :;—“Tho dirt you found on the ma’ table water 


can only be separated from the mass by boiling 
long kept up, &c. If such be the case, the thing is 
to arrest this dirt whilst it is floating aboutin the 
water, before it has time to settle on the fecula 
on the table. The question is how this can best 
be effected,’ &c. 

My plan for pressing indigo without sheets, ex- 
cept ai top and bottom strainers, which I practis- 
ed at Khan Mirzapore throughont the season of 
1881, without failure or trouble (except from the bad 
workmanship and inaterial of the presses), the security 
against the breaking of the blocks, and being able to 
know by the trial plug set in the side of the frame 
or cylinder is thoroughly pressed throughout to the 
centre without having to take the pressure off, and 
the enconomy of labour (by the introduction of my 
antifriction conical rollers) in the actual pressing—as 
any two coolies can complete this part of the press- 
house work, which at present takes eight or ten at 
a small factory—the saving of the cost of sheeting 
and the loss of indigo in various ways connected with 
sheets, &c., must be considerable. 

I had three pressings in a day of twelve hours from 
one press (an hydraulic press), which was constantly 
getting out of order. Were it not for this, and their 
cost, they would answer. When presses are made 
such as I have described, in which the pressing can 
be completed with ease in five hours, at from £50 
each, according to size, which they should be made 
for, if ordered in numbers of not less than six, their 
cost may not be prohibitory. : 

Mr. Oosserat was so pleased with one of my antifric- 
tion roller presses, that he had another made at 
Messrs. 8, Owens & Co., Whitefriars Street, in 1882, 
when I sent one of an improved make to Khan 
Mirzapore, where I hear it is highly approved of. 

Mr. Cosserat wrote to me respecting these presses, 
which have now vastly improved: — 

“Twill, however, briefly mention two good points—Ist, 
the facility with which a block of indigo can be cut into 
cakes without the terrible amount of breakage, which all 
practical planters in the district of Tirhoot, Sarun, and 
Chumparun complain of; 2nd the saving of the loss 
of dye caused in various ways through using sheets 
as at present,’ &e. When the arrangement of fitting 
the steeping vat for the double purpose of steeping 
and beating is made, the indigo recovered from the 
waste water must be freer from impurities than that 
made by the ordinary process. The indigo made by Mr. 
Vilgate at Shapur Mircha, from the waste water chiefly, 
I believe, on the last day of bis manufacture—was 
made under extreme difficulties, hence the remark 
made by Professor Oburch in the seventh paragraph 
of his report. I am sorry I had not any of the 
stuff IT made from the waste water and from the 
table and mal boilers to give to the Professor, This 
subject is of such magnitude and importance to all 
concerned in the industry, and to the dyeing and 
colour business of the world, that it deserves the 
attention that will be given to it. My plans apply 
to the system of obtaining colouring matter from 
the plant by decoction, as well as by the fermenting 
process, or whether the heat necessary for the manu- 
facture be had by the direct or combined action of 
fire, steam, or solar heat, of which latter we may 
expect to learn more. No skilled Jabour beyond that 
employed at indigo factories in general is required 
to work the changes I propose. I have only given 
a few short extracts from the many letters I have 
in my possesson from practical planters, and have no 
authority for giving them.—Jndian Planters’ Gazette. 


——__—<>_—____—_ 
PLANTING IN UVA, CEYLON. 


COVFEE—TEA—STONE FRUIT. 
20th Jan. 188s. 
The weather now in this district is delightfully 
bracing, air fresh and keen in the mornings and even- 
ings, and moderately warm and bright throughout the 
day, a great contrast to last month, which was one 
continuous drizzle. Green bugis still bad, but I think 
there is less of it since the rain ceased. Opinions 
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differ however on this point. Have you ever examined 
this pest under a microscope? If not, do so; it is 
worth while. The prospects of crop are fairly good. 
T do not think, however, that many estates will do quite 
so well this year as last in the matter of coffee crops. 
Coffee stripping, for some reason or another, appears 
to be much less prevalent throughout the district than 
last year, perhaps because there is less of it to strip. 
The acreage of tea has been largely increased recently, 
and this product gives every promise of being a success 
financially (as a rule), and it will be still more remuner- 
ative when the railway reaches the Pass. I do not 
suppose there is a single “featherless biped” as 
Carlyle would say (black or white) in Haputale who 
does not approve of the broad-gauge scheme. I at 
least never heard of him. I expect that we shall 
have an enormous crop of stone fruit here this year. 
Plum and peach trees are covered with blossom, the 
plum trees especially are a sheet of white bloom. 
Last year an estate in the district produced excellent 
pears, literally by the hundred-weight*. Fruit culture 
is no doubt at present very much neglected in Uva, 
but with a little attention and some attempts at 
cultivation, lam confident that nearly all the English 
fruits would flourish here and would pay handsomely 
in the event of the railway coming. Someone should 
introduce cherry trees: they would, Iam sure, do well. 
Are English fruit trees to be obtained at Hakgala ? 
Tf not they should be obtainable there. 


——— 
CEYLON UP@OUNTRY PLANTING REPORT: 


EFFECT OF DRY WEATHER ON TEA—“ ABNORMAL ACTI™ 
“VITY UNDERGROUND ”’-—-UBIQUITY OF LEAF DISEASE 
ON COFFEE—AN INQUISITIVE CORRESPONDENT—HOw TO 
GRoW COFFEE: ‘NATIVE’ OR ‘ PLANTATION ’ FASHION— 
THE WAY TO MAKE STATES PAY—A GOOD YIELD FROM 
A YOUNG TEA ESTATE—A WONDERFUL TRA MAKER, 

23rd Jan. 1888. 

It will soon become as nice a question as our 
future firewood supply what we are going to do 
with our labour, if the present dry weather con- 
tinues very much longer. Short work can tide us 
over a little, but the intervals between every round 
have to be longer each time, and even with that 
the average pluckings are getting less and less, and 
point clearly to ceasing altogether. A shoot that 
is willing to grow gets checked at once by tke cold 
wind, and “‘bangy” is all you get from it. While 
we sit aud wait for the renewal of fresh life and 
the rush of flush, we may get some comfort by 
concluding that during these early weeks of our 

“tropical winter’? the plant is being strengthened 

in.its roots. Anyhow, that was how I saw it put ina 

y. A,’s report on a tea estate. He was evidently anxious 

to be as cheerful as adverse circumstances would 
allow. ‘here had been little visible improvement 
during the past six months, he said, but this was 
to be accounted for by an abnormal activity un- 
derground! ‘The report was intended for a home 

proprietor, who, it is to be hoped, looked on the 
backward condition of his property and the steady 
increasing expenditure, in the light of the philosophy 
of the immortal Micawber, that of going back as 
it. were for a little so as to get a better spring. 
Whatever the weather is doing for tea, there can 
be no doubt that it is suiting leaf disease all round. 

Our scientific authorities have been assuring us of 
late that we might look for our coffee being attacked 

by leaf disease in a milder form, and until this 

present outbreak it certainly seemed as if their 
forecast were to come true. But the attack that is 
on now is ag bad as the worst I ever saw, and 
ig all but ubiquitous. Even a struggling sucker 
on an old coffee stump has germs enough 
to inoculate a continent. In these degenerate 
days the coffee on this side has certainly not much 
to boast of in the way of wealth of foliage, and 


“® Why not supply the Colombo market,—Eb. 


the shabby mantle of green that thereis is fast being 
lost, and in a short time the trees will be leafless: 
our hopes for ‘‘ next year’’ in regard to crop are there- 
fore rather cloudy, and fall very far short of wishes. 

While on coffee I am reminded of your corre- 
spondent ‘‘S.” who seeks through the Tropical 
Agriculturist some information on the question 
as to whether it would be more profitable now-a- 
days to grow coffee in native or plantation fashion.* 
He wants the subject considered under the follow-. 
ing heads :— : te dae 
a. The cost of growing and cultivating the two. 

b. The cost of picking and preparing the crop on kinds, 
the market. ; 
c. The difference in prices between the two kinds 
and the scope of the markets to take them up. i 
d. The cost of upkeeping the two kinds of estate, 
with consideration of their lasting and productiveness. 

e. As to whether disease affects each to an equaly 
extent. J 
That ’s a pretty big order, and would want a treatise 
rather than a portion of a letter to answer! it. 
It has a strong likeness too in its comprehensive 
nature to the inquiry put by a young lady to her 
partner in the pauses ofa quadrille ‘“ What is your 
Opinion,”’ she earnestly queried, ‘‘on the education 
question of England, Scotland, and Ireland ?” ‘To 
attempt to answer ‘‘S.”’ in any kind of fulness is 
not to be thought of, but since you, Mr, Kditor, 
ask me what answer would I give, it is in short this : 
If your correspondent can get coffee to grow well, . 
either native or plantation style will reward him 
handsomely. Duriag the palmy days of coffee I 
never heard of a Huropean growing the plant ex- 
cept in the approved plantation fashion. What the 
native style would have done, had the ground 
been kept clean, could only be conjectured by 
patches here and there, too stony to hole, and in 
which ‘“ monkey-sown’’ plants came up of them- 
selves. Such patches I can remember on seyeral 
estates, and they certainly did well, but were 
less regular in their bearing than, the highly culti- . 
vated portions. : 

The several standard works on Coffee-planting 
will give your correspondent all the exact informa- 
tion he isin search of, and very much better than 
I could. Today, the coffee owned by Europeans, 
—native patches having all but died out—has re- 
verted pretty much to a state of nature, except 
that weeds are kept down. SBullied and worried 
by the twin plagues of bug and leat disease, he 
is a brave spirit who would expend money in - 
ought else than gathering. By-and-bye, if coffee 
_lasts, we will get to some kind of idea how a 
laissez-faire policy remunerates. I know of one. 
man who, after much painful experience in. the 
varied fields of tropical agriculture, has come to 
the conclusion that the only way to make estates - 
‘pay is not to spend money on them! There is 
a good deal of hidden wisdom in that policy, but 
it wants a smart man to successfully carry it out. 

The Hantane side is looking up as a tea district. 
What do you think of 252 1b. an acre from young 
tea from 2% to 34 years old? This has been; got 
from one of the new clearings on the ‘‘ Hantane”’ 
estate. [Capital !—Hp.| 

What the proper qualifications of a tea-maker 
should be evidently wants some clearing up. One 
man who applied lately for a vacant post offered 
as a testimonial a certificate of -his efficiency as 
a volunteer, signed by the gallant Major who 
commands the Kandy Company! Another, who said 
he had had considerable experience in several 
factories, was asked what sort of prices had been 


* This letter and some further information on its 
subject will be found on 
553—Ep, 


page 545, and see also page. _ 


realized for the teas he had made. He paused 
ero he replied, then beginning with dust he quoted 
R175 as his figure! He was engaged at once 
‘as a vory likely man, and out of mercy for his 
immortal soul. Think of the sublimity of lying 
he would haye attained to had he been encouraged 
to quote for every grade ! PErrERcorn. 

{This is better than the Dimbula man who gave 
‘81’ ag his average (as a batsman), on which 
an Ambagamuwa visitor supposing tho only talk of 
planters was tea, remarked ‘‘ and a very good 
average I call it !”’—Hp.} 
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COFFEE AND SLAVERY IN BRAZIL:—No, II. 


SLAVE MANUMISSION LAWS AND THEIR WORKING— 
PLANTERS VOLUNTARILY ARRANGING TO FREE SLAVES 
ABTER 1890—rTuHE ‘‘ pooR WHITES,” ‘' THE FREE 
NATIVES,’’ AND IMMIGRANT COLONISTS IN BRAZIL. 


_ In my last I mentioned that there was liftle likeli- 
hood that the production of coffee would be lessened 
Py tie want of land to fall back upon, or through the 
old districts being worn out from exhaustion, or from 
attacks of disease, either at the leaves or roots of the 
coffee trees, 

What may in time affect it is the labow market. 
We have all of us for years expected that the collapse 
of this was to be the great calamity from which all 
agrioulturo in this country was to suffer. The vitality 
of the institution of slavery has been strong beyond 
the expectation of the slave-holders themselves, but it 
cannot now survive for long. I fear it will go before 
they have had time to think of how the forced labour 
is to be substituted. 

Tn 1871 a law was passed, by which the children of 
slave mothers were to be free if born after the date 
of that law, 28th September 1871. Thisis called the 
* Rio Branco” Jaw after the minister who carried it 
through the Houses of Parliament. Born free was 
understood to mean that they were to be slaves 
to the master of the mothers until they were 21 years. 
The mother could be freed by buying her own free- 
dom, but the children could not without paying the 
master for the estimated value of their services up to 
the age of twenty-one years. An Emancipation Fund 
was to be started which was to be supplied with funds 
from the proceeds of taxes relating to the holding 
and transferring of slave property. It was thought that 
through the action of these two fundamental condi- 
tions of this Rio Branco law slavery would 
rapidy decrease. Somehow or other, little difference 
was observed, the Emancipation Fund did not do a 


great deal owing to the high price fixed for 
those who were chosen to be freed and to the 
small amount available to effect the purchases, 


After this had worked for some years, it was seen 
that unless a law were passed fixing the time when 
there would be no more slaves, the old system was 
to continue a blot on the national escutcheon for a 
longer time than was consistent with an advanced 
civilization. 

In 1885 # new law was passed, the fundamental 
principles of which are that slaves were all to be 
registered, their age stated counting at the date of the 
passing of the law, 28th Sept. 1885, and a fixed yalue 

ut on each according to age. The values are £100 
or under 80 years, £90 for under 40, and £80 under 
50; those above 60 were declared free on condition 
they work for three years for their master; those 
above 65 were declared free unconditionally, but 
the District Judge was to decide if these were able 
to work for their living. If they were not their 
master was bound to keep them, allowing them only 
auch work as they were able to perform, 

An end was to be put to slavery altogether b 
deducting so much from the registered value ed 

ear, until in thirteen years from 28th Sept. 1s85 

© slave would have no value whatever. The law, 
however, does not say that there shall be no more 
slaves in Brazil after that date, and although the 
Government wore pressed to putin a clause to this 


that 


effect, the question was shirked by stating 
the Kmperor could issue a decree declaring all free 


at that date. No doubt this will be the case. 

I may state thaf for females 25 per cent of the 
above value is deducted. It was also stipulated by 
this new law that the Emancipation Fund was to be 
assisted by an extra 5 per cent on all taxes at 
present célideted! One-third of the produce of this 
tax, however, was to go towards introducing Huropean 
immigrants. 

The valuations of those freed by the Emancipation 
Fund were to be taken from the registered table of value 
according to age. Slaves who had not been registered 
before the 31st March 1887 are declared free. The action 
of this latter clause sbows that there must have been 
a great many not registered, for, although the returns 
are not received from all the districts of this widely- 
spread Empire, those which have been sent in show 
that there are some 40 per cent fewer slaves than 
the former registrations under the Rio Branco law 
warrant, that is to say, instead of 1,000,000 slaves in 
Brazil there are about 600,000. The reasons for this 
difference some account to deaths not having all been 
registered, to voluntary emancipations not having been 
notified to the authorities, and to some masters hav- 
ing intentionally left slaves out of the new register 
to let them have the benefit of the omission for 
freedom’s sake. 

The question, however, is not to be left here. The 
enlightened planters of the Province of Sao Paulo 
are taking the lead, and are voluntarily freeing their 
slaves on the condition of working until the 31st 
December 1890, associations are being formed amongst 
the planters having this for their object. These bené+ 
volent ideas are spreading into other Provinces, so 
that supposing there may be no alteration in the law 
these voluntary efforts will have such an effect on 
public opinion that the eseravocral will be by 1891 
a non-existent individual. This long digression on the 
subject of slavery was necessary before I could enter 
into the labour question or the future supply of 
labour, 

The transformation from slave to free labour is 
undoubtedly a most important subject for Brazil. 
It seems to be admitted that the freed slave will not 
work much for his former master. One however would 
expect that those slaves who are now being freed volun- 
tarily by their masters on condition of three years’ work 
will not be so ready to leave the old estate as those 
who will ultimately be freed by force of law. 

I find that those masters who are exercising their 
benevolence in this way are also doing their best to 
prepare the slave for freedom by giving him a piece 
of Jand to cultivate, and seeing that he does cultivate 
it. Perhaps the slave works five days a week for his 
master, the sixth day he works for himself, the pro- 
duce goes towards buying clothes or any extra ex- 
pense beyond food, which his master supplies him 
with and they are encouraged to seve the rest. Some 
go so far as to allow them to marry and settle down 
in a small house which they bnild themselves. If 
all owners of slaves were to do the same as these, 
many of the slaves would settle down on the old 
plantation. 

It is not expected that the ‘‘ poor white,” as one 
may call the present free labourer, will do more to 
assist the large farmer than he does now, which is 
practically next to nothing. 

The free native of the country will only work as 
much as keeps him from starving ; if he do consent 
to work for a farmer, he will submit to no rules as 
to the regular carrying on of the work, and be will 
work only the days or parts of days which may suit 
his fancy. If told even quietly of a fault, he will 
leave regardless of being paid for the time he has 
worked. The law will protect him in demanding his 
wages, supposing he leave inthe manner I describe, 
The wages of these mon, if for a fewdays, is 1s 6d 


to 2a per day and their food. There are exceptions 
amongst these who work by the month. Some are 
engaged by the running month—mex corrido—so much 
per month to work every day except Sundays and 
saints’ days, others per connted month—mes cow/ud 


—this is really service by the day, so much for every 
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30 days or according to the number of days worked same 
as your coolies, but there is no law to protect the 
employer. The labonrer can leave when he likes, andcan 
demand his wages up to the time he has worked. 
The wages run from 30s to 40s per month and food 
for the former and 40s to 50s for the latter; 20s 
to 25s more will be given to those who buy their 
own food. An able-bodied negro will do as much as 
two of these. 

We may calculate that the wages of a labourer will 
not be less after slave emancipation than it is at 
present—that will be equal to from £2 10s to £310s 
per month for men—at present free women do not 
work, and I do not expect they will be trained to 
do so in the future. 

It, is from subjects like these and from the freed 
negro that the much talked of ‘‘transformacgao de 
trabalho” transformationof labour,is to be effe ted— 
a task which agriculture on a large scale—- voura 
grande—will find very difficult indeed. 

The newspapers are filled with schemes for calling 
native labour to work. There is no doubt a large 
element of free native labourers spread all over the 
country, and could wise legislation induce it 
to leave its patch of corn, beans, mandioca, and 
pumpkin with a bamboo and grass covered hut in the 
middle of it, the agriculture of the country could 
be saved. It is not, however, to these two classes, 
thefreed slave and the Portuguese—Indian desendant— 
that the advanced intellect of the country is for the 
most part directed, butto the European colonist. In 
the Province of SAo Paulo for the last few years 
considerable suins have been. spent by private 
individuals in introducing families from various 
countries of Europe and setting them on large 
coffee. plantations. The pioneers in the schemes 
lost money owing to the inferior class of people 
whom the emigrant. agents; sent out. Many 
fazendeiros persevered, however, and got a_ better 
and more orderly set of people, and every encourage 
ment was given to families already settled to bring 
out their relations. A great many of these have 
come from Portugal, Italy, the Azores, Madeiras, and 
Cape de Verde islands, There procured from districts 
where agricultural labour is poorly paid, many of 
them are simple in their habits and in time they 
settle down contentedly to work. Those who have 
been settled on the large plantations have had their 
passage money advanced to them, and a heuse to 
live in on their arrival. They do not work as day 
labourers, but have so many thousand coffee trees 
allowed to them to give so many, generally five, weed- 
ings a year and to pick the crop. They are paid for 
this by the thousand trees if the coffee is not giving 
a regular crop, and by the bushel of cherry coffee 
picked, if in good bearing coffee. Some planters give 
them half the coffee from the trees which they treat, 
that is tosay half the value of it, the planter taking 
the other half. In addition to this the colonist re- 
ceives a piece of land in which he can grow what- 
ever he likes, which are generally corn, beans, rice, 
mandioca, potatoes of various kinds, cabbages and 
all sorts of kitchen garden produce. These he sells 
after supplynig his house and domestic animals with 
food. 

Itis a trying time to the colonist for the first six 
months until he can have a crop from his own small 
farm. We has to receive advances from the planter, 
and the latter is unwilling to give much owing to 
many going away leaving debts unpaid. ‘To the 
steady-going family, advances may be given to buy 
a cow, the climate being mild, the stock of clothes he 
brings from Europe servefor some time. His difficulties 
may be said to appear after the first year, by degrees he 
repays all his advances, and then lives a comfortable life. 
That these colonists do better here than they would 
have done in the country they came from does not 
admit of doubt. That coffee planting will pay at the 
rates paid, or proportion of produce allowed, to the 
colonist at the prices the bean has been selling it 
during the last few years, there can be no question, 
for this system of improving the labour market has 
been adopted not only by private planters but by 
Associations. The Provincial Governments are now 
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ria by giving bonuses to planters for introducing 
em. 


leon "9 
The new slave law, as 1 have mentioned above, takes 
the system into consideration by allowing a third of the 
extra 5 percent on alltaxes to be given towards it. 
The Government have not as yet paid any money on 
colonization account from this fund, but regulation: 
are issued for realizing the payment, and copies of thes 
have been sent to consuls and representatives of Brazil 
abroad, and full publicity have been given to them here. 
These include the payment of passage of the’ immi- 
grant from his home to the estate where hé/intends’ #6 
work, but the payment only to bé made | after the 
familyis settled down to work on some estate or in- 
dustrial establishment. The subject of European 
Colonization , for Brazil, I must. leave, to. a future 
letter. ; sh debin 
Atipresent I mention these particulars ias showing on 
what agriculture in the hands of large farmers may have 
to contend within the near future, and as, bearing on 
the subject of - coffee, with which I commenced this 
epistle. a 
Your interests are now so much ‘bound up‘ in‘ tea, 
my remarks on the labour question Here as affecting 
the coffee market will not be so interesting ‘to you as 
formerly. A. SOOTT-BLACKLAW. 


-————______——. 


CincoonA Bark in Crynon.—If all ‘proprietot® 
or managers of estates gave us such specific in’ 
formation as ‘a leading Dimbula resident proprietor 
in sending his Directory returns, we should very 
quickly be able to say how Ceylon stands in res- 
pect of total supply of cinchona bark:—‘ Total bark 
that will be sent from this estate when all growin 
is harvested say between now and Jan. 1890,-200,00 
lb. of average 3 per cent bark.”’ vo als 

AWALYSHS 


Pappy CvuntIvATrON IN CEYLON: : 
or Soms.—We draw attention to the valuable 
letter on this subject given on page 569, and 
hope .Mr. Cochran will be able to supplement 
this interesting information with a compara- 
tive analysis of fertile paddy soil, The barrens 
ness of large portions of our patana soils has been, 
and we suppose correctly, attributed to an excess 
of protoxide of iron, and there can be little doubt 
that a good deal of such soil could be rendered 
fertile by being turned up and exposed to the air, 
some lime being also applied. / 

Inp1an Topacco at Home,—Indian cigars and 
tobacco were brought prominently under the atten- 
tion of visitors to the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 


bition, and of the former some 366,000 were disposed 


of by sale, ‘ This considerable sale,” write the 
official agents, ‘‘ served to introduce Indian cigars to 
numbers of people who had never before tried them, 
and we haye reason to believe that, as a result, 


tobacconists throughout the country are dealing 


much more largely in Indian cigars”.—Vioncer. 


Mr. Jamms Gipson or Yatiyantora writes to us 
from Goruckpore, N. W. P., India, a private letter 
from which we extract the following :— 

“T feel strong and weli already away north here, 
where it is jolly cold amd fine and fresh. For miles 
and miles all over I see nothing but wheat, peas, anid 
flax growing; the crops, I am told are bad, and this 
has been a season of drought, and certainly the whole 
plains seem awfully dry. The Himalaya mountains 
stand out close in the north all clad in white, and look 
very beautiful, but in fact the whole country does 
so ; wherever I drive, it is through long avenues of 
sissoo, and blue gums, not short avenues but some of 
them four orfive mileslong. Does your mouth not water 
at apples, pears, walnuts, grapes, for fruit ; large groves 
hore and there, of big mangoes; and caulifiower, peas, 
turnips, leeks, and onions, kail, &., &c., for vegetables ; 
and acres of roses, carnations, wall-flowers and all old 
home sorts for flowers ?”” anal Ss 
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Gorrdspandencds, 
J ———»-——— 
To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer” 


PADDY CULTIVATION IN CEYLON: 
ANALYSES OF SOILS. 
20th January 1888, 

Si,—A good deal has appeared of late in the 
Observer on the subject of paddy cultivation, but 
no analyses, so fax as I am aware, of fertile paddy 
soils of Ceylon have been published; so, an the 
absence of exact information as to the composi- 
tion of such soils, the next best thing to know is 
the composition of soils on which paddy culti- 
vation has failed. With the consent of the Assistant 
Government Agent, Nuwara Eliya, Igive below anana- 
lysis and report I made for him on in Dec. of 1886 :— 

“Analysis of a sample of soil from the Wala- 
ganwala paddy fields, on which paddy grows, but 
does not mature its seed, received from the Principal 
Civil Medical Officer, Colombo. 


Moisture | fe 2:500 
* Organic matter re vere 6460 
Soluble in standard hydrochloric acid: 
Silica oe aa “590 
Tron peroxide oe 3°526 
Tron protoxide “$36 
Alumina 5°640 
_ Lime *126 
Magnesia at fis 115 
Potash Ay: fs 077 
Soda wee ies 028 
Phosphoric acid ... Ny) 084 
Sulphuric acid .. ae “056 
Ohblorine nt te 012 
** Ynsoluble Silicates ... +» 80°'000 
100:000 
* Containing Nitrogen... a "129 
Equal to Ammonia ... A “167 
** Containing Silica ... 72000 


“The goil was dried in air and passed through 
a sieve of 10 meshes to the lineal inch, which kept 
back 3°1 per cent of gravel, nearly pure quartz, 
and °654 per cent of organic matter as roots, seeds, 
&c. The soil which passed through the sieve of 
10 meshes was powdered till it all passed through 
a sieve of 40 meshes to the lineal inch, and it was 
this prepared sample which was subjected to 
chemical analysis, with the foregoing results, 

“The soil was of a free, sandy nature, containing 
a very large proportion of insoluble silicates. The 
element of plant food in which the soil appears 
to me to be specially deficient is phosphoric acid. 
I made two determinations of the phosphoric acid 
in the hydrochloric acid solution, with closely con- 
cordant results, obtaining only ‘054 per cent. In 
a nitric acid solution of the soil, I obtained -045 
per cent. The deficiency of phosphoric acid would 
account for the paddy not yielding seed, as that 
is by far the most abundant of the mineral con- 
stituents of rice grain, as the following analyses 
from standard works of the ash of rice grain show :— 


Phosphoric acid 62°23 53°36 
Potash & 20°21 18:48 
Soda des 2°49 10°67 
Lime ae 7-18 1:27 
Magnesia . 4:26 11°69 
Oxide of iron 2:12 45 
Chlorine Not determined ane 
Silica 1:37 3°35 

99°86 99°54 


On the other hand the whole amount of mineral 

matter in rice grain is so very small, *9 per cent in 

dried rice, ‘3 in naked rice, compared with other 

céreals, ¢.g., Wheat 1:7, oats 2°7, peas 2-4, beans 3-1, 

that I think it would bo advisable in the absence of 

aby bear of soil from fertile paddy-fields ([ have 
i 
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seen no such analyses) to have a few soils from 
fields known to produce good crops of paddy ana- 
lysed for comparison. The soil contained ‘836 
per cent of protoxide of iron, which is generally 
regarded as injurious to vegetation. I do not think 
that any of the Ceylon soils are quite free from 
this ingredient, so that whether or not this con- 
stituent be present in deleterious proportion would 
also have to be determined by comparison with 
the composition of fertile soils. Protoxide of iron is 
converted into the harmless or beneficial peroxide by 
aerating the soil by mechanical working or by liming. 

‘“‘T understand * that sometimes, when paddy-fields 
become sterile, the Sinhalese simply remove a liyer 
of the surface soil altogether, and, by planting 
upon the underlying soil, get good crops. An ex- 
amination of the sub-soil might indicate whether 
or not such a course would be advisable? As the 
result, however, of the foregoing analysis, I would 
recommend the application of bone-dust t» the 
soil with the view more especially of increasing 
the amount of phosphoric acid present. I have 
potted the balance of the soil in four pots and 
shall try the effect of different manures. In the 
event of my getting definite results, I shall give 
due notice of the same.” M. Cocuran, F. ¢.'s,, 

_— Analyst. 

It is a pity that as yet the investigation into 
the cause of the sterility of the paddy grown on 
the Walaganwala fields has not been supplemented 
by manuring experiments on the spot, as, when 
attempting these on the small scale in flower-pots, 
the experiments are necessarily carried on under 
abnormal conditions. In the present case, I divided 
the soil not required for the analysis into four 
equal parts, which allowed somewhat less than 
2 1b. of soil to each pot. One of these was left 
unmanured, one was manured with sufficient bone- 
dust to add ‘111 per cent of phosphoric acid to 
the soil, another with sufficient slaked lime to add 
‘260 per cent of lime to the soil. The fourth was 
manured with a little dry cowdung. Four seeds 
were planted in each pot on the 19th of January 
1887. The four pots were placed in the back 
verandah, watered regularly and left to take their 
chance. They only received a litt'e of the sun’s 
oblique rays in the afternoon. I could not venture 
to “put them out into the open, lest the blades 
should be cropped by birds or quadrupeds. No 
doubt, had the plants got more sun, better results 
would have been obtained. 

The average time taken for the first three seeds 
to germinate and appear above ground was, in the 
soil manured with lime, 9 days; in the unmanured 
soil, 12 days; in the soil manured with bone- 
dust, 15 days. In the soil manured with cowdung, 
the first two seeds took 14 and 27 days respectively. 


On the 26th of May, I measured the growth 
from the ground to the tips of the blades. The 
results, together with some other data, are tabu- 
lated below :— 

3 a4 

i 3 is = 

‘ 2 : 

; + ="  %o ~~ 

es E eG & 

ae 5 ire 

ao na ='9 ZE 

AD, -. ao, a= | 

ft. iu. 1c. ain. i. 30. it. in 
Greatest length 3 04 2 9h ae sat 
Mean length 2°°9 id 21° 2) 1 6) 


Date when in ear Junel May28 May 26 
Number of ears 2 3 l 
Seeds in each ear 14 12 f 
Length of straw 
from ground to 
lowest seed ... 


Lft, Sin, 1ft. Zin. 


* [utormation received from the Rey, 8. Coles, 


Lit, Ofin. 
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None of the seeds were yery well filled, and some 
were mere leayes, and what surprised me was, that, 
although the paddy manured with bonedust had 
the greatest number of seeds, these were not quite 
equal in quality to those grownin the unmanured 
soil, and in the soil manured with cowdung. The 
sickliest plants wete those grown in the soil manured 
with lime, although these were the first to germinate. 
These came to nothing. The blades were short, of 
a very light green, very deficient in chlorophyll. 

The blades of the paddy manured with bonedust 
were of a rich dark green, and those of the un- 
manured paddy were but little inferior. It is evi- 
dent that, as grown in the shade, the paddy was 
but little, if at all, benefited by the phosphoric 
acid of the bonedust; but had profited somewhat 
by the nitrogen of the same, M. COCHRAN. 


— 


LUXURIANT GROWTH OF TEA. 


Dolosbage, 25th January 1888. 

Dear Sir,—What do you think of 2 months (from 
pruning) flush I send you under separate cover ? 
yours faithfully. THA. 

[The growth is marvellous, over a foot of luxu- 
riant shoots and leafage. The jat is fine, but the 
growth must be due to rich soil and a specially 
forcing climate. The rocks of Dolosbage contain a 
good deal of gold which will probably be yet ex- 
tracted by deep mining. Meantime such tea grown 
on the surface soil means a good deal of silver.— 
Ep.] 


HOW TO CLEAN SILICATED CARBON 
FILTERS. 


28th January 1888, 
Dear Str,—In reply to ‘ Housewife” asking for a 
recipe to clean silicated carbon filters, I can refer her 
to ‘‘Goodeve’s Hints on Children in India.” I have 
tried the recipe there and found it answer, and so 
have saved the cost of another new one.—Yours truly, 
ANOTHER HOUSEWIFE. 


OUTTURN OF THA FROM WET LEAF, 


Central Province, 27th Jan. 1888. 

Sir,—A question has arisen between a friend 
and myself: coes it necessarily follow that the 
deduction of on’y 10 per cent from all tea leaf 
brought into a factory (be it ever so wet) would 
give a correct outturn of made tea, i.e. a pound 
of made tea to every four lb. of wetleaf? Kindly 
let us know through the medium of your columns, 
and oblige, AS. H. 

(Ten per cent seems certainly liberal; for, many 
allow no deduction, but in districts where 40 to 
80 inches of rain fall ina month and also where 
coolies are said to dip their baskets in the stream (!) 
10 per cent may not be enough !—Bp., ] 


TH CHINA THA TRADE: ITS POSITION 
AND ITS POSSIBLE FUTURE. 


Colombo, 30th Jan. 

Dean Str,—The North-China Herald of the 6th 
inst. contains a letter (see below) from the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Shanghai Chamher of Commerce to the 
Commissioner of Imperial Martitime Customs at 
Shanghai, on the deterioration of the China tea 
trade. 

Afler comparing the deliveries in London of the 
tea from the various producing countries, the Sub- 
Committee, referring to the great decrease in the 
deliveries of China tea, and consequent increases 
in those of other countries, point out what ‘proper 
cwe in cultivation and preparation will do when 
skilfally applied, They instance the case of Java 


teas, which a few years ago were weak, and peor 
in quality, but which have made rapid strides in 
make and strength. and consequently in flayour. 
They also point out that India and Ceylon enjoy 
advantages of absolute freedom from taxation, a 
large number of flushes of leaf per year, and 
consequent greater yield per acre than China tea, 
and comparative nearness to the consuming mar- 
kets. They then say they have confidence in 
making the following suggestions for the improye- 
ment of China tea. To those acquainted with the 
Indian and Ceylon system of tea cultivation and 
manufacture, these suggestions will be highly 
amusing. 

Having some knowledge of the modern method 
of cultivating and manufacturing tea, which the 
Sub-Committee evidently have not, I will venture 
to criticize their suggestions with the view 
of enlightening them on the subject, and also of 
showing them how impracticable their suggestions 
are unless the method of cultivating and making 
tea in China is entirely changed, and the Indian 
and Ceylon method substituted for it. 

The idea of revolutionizing the China tea indus- 
try, which has existed perhaps for a thousand or 
two years, is a very grand one indeed, but is it 
not chimerical? 

As you will probably publish the Sub-Committee’s 
letter, I will save your space by numbering each 
suggestion, and remarking upon them seriatim 
without repeating their words:— 

1. Is it not more probable that the Chinese 
now make their tea in the same way as they have 
always done; but that the great decline in the 
value of tea of late years has induced them to 
retain for their own consumption the good des- 
criptions, and sell to foreigners their inferior sorts ? 
There can be no doubt that the modes of cultiya- 
tion or curing in vogue in India and Ceylon 
would be highly beneficial if adopted in China, but 
how is this to be done? A 

The Chinese cultivator could, if it suited him, 
pluck his leaf differently to what be now does, he 
could take off only the flush which will make good 
tea, leaving the bangy and hard leayés on the 
trees, but he cannot carry his green leaf to the 
factory to be spread out to wither to the point 
modern manufacturers think necessary to insure of 
good tea being made out of it, because there is 
not a factory near every tea garden. There is not 
the least necessity for the Chinese Government to 
send a number of intelligent and practical China 
men to India and Ceylon on a-wild goose chase, to 
acquire the knowledge of the modern methods of 
tea cultivation and manufacture. 

They can be acquired by a careful study of the 
Tropical <Agriculturist and the yarious handbooks 
which have been published in India and Ceylon on 
the subject. 


2. The Chinese require no instruction in the 
proper methods of firing and sorting tea, nor do they 
require factories or machinery for the purpose of 
making good tea. Large factories are only wanted for 
withering green leaf. Tea can be fired on Chinese 
choolas, and hand-rolled better than by the use of ex- 
pensive machinery, though not so economically. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary for the Government 
to introduce these, and work them under strong 
protection. Where labour is so cheap as it is said to 
be in China, its saving is a secondary consideration. 

3. That the Chinese method of making tea is 
very primitive admits of no doubt, but not alto- 
gether in the sense the Sub-Committee use the word. 
We may be quite sure that the cultivator does 
all he can to turn his green leaf to the best ad- 
vantage; if he could make good tea fifty years ago, 
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he can make it now if it suited him to make 
quality instead of quantity. 

The accounts published by those travellers who 
have visited the tea districts, and have reported 
upon the process of manufacture, differ so much, 
that it is impossible for outsiders to make out how 
the cultivator plucks his leaf, and then treats it, and 
the Sub-Committee appear to be equally ignorant.” 
Some authorities say, he sun-dries it until he has 
a sufficient quantity to sell to the tea-men who are 
located in every town in the tea districts; others 
say, he keeps his green leaf until he has collected 
a few piculs, which he carries to the nearest town 
for sale; others again say, that he rolls his leaf, 
half-fires it, and then sells it to the tea-men to 
complete the manufacture, 

Anyway, under either of these methods, the 
tea-men cannot receive the leaf in a state to be 
converted into the best tea. In the first case it 
would be too much dried to roll, and would have 
to be moistened to admit of the process; in the 
second case, the leaf would be fermented before 
being rolled; in the third, the leaves would not 
be withered and fermented to that nicety which 
India and Ceylon planters consider necessary to 
make the best tea. ; 

The Sub-Committee say, under the influence of 
rain or any untoward circumstance, the process 
breaks down entirely, but they do not describe the 
process. 
one all over China ? 

4. The points which require the greatest change 
are not only fermentation and firing, but plucking, 
withering, and fermentation. The Chinese under- 
stand the method of firing properly, and where 
sirrocos are not used, we have adopted their choolas. 

5. For the reasons given in my paragraph No. 
1, I doubt if there has been any falling-off in the 
way China tea is prepared. Is it not more prob- 
able that owing to the enormous decline in prices, 
the cultivator, to make up his returns, increases 
his quantity by plucking bangy or hard leaves ? 
he does, the deterioration is easly accounted 
or. 

6. If the revival of the China tea trade de. 
pends upon the export of flavoury teas alone, 
then it is likely to be a distant eyent—present 
English prices do not appear to tempt holders of 
the best teas to part with them. 

7. Indian and Ceylon planters will perfectly appre- 
ciate the difficulty in making large chops of 50,000 to 
150,000 lb. of even quality, if the leaf from which it is 
made has to be kept a week or ton days after it has 
been picked from the tree, as the Sub-Committee say 
ithas. With regard to their remark on Indian tea 
chops, I will only point out that it would require a big 
estate to pick, prepare, and pack in one day 5,000 
to 7,500 lb. of one desoription of tea.t Fancy how 
many Chinese native tea gardens it would require 
to make up chops of 50,000 to 150,000 lb. of 
uniform quality! 

8. In our experience, the difference in skilfully 
made tea between that grown at higher and lower 
elevations is in flavour. The teas of the higher 
elevations are more flavoury than those of the lower, 
but the latter are stronger. The great deteriora- 
tion complained of can scarcely be attributed to 
difference between the different districts where tea 
ig grown. 

If the quality of our teas is to deteriorate 
greatly unless we replant every ten years as Mr. 
Fortune wrote is necessary, to maintain good quality, 

*In Williams’ “ Middle Kingdom,” it is stated 
that the twigs are roughly stripped.—Ep. 

+ But who ever hoard of even a small breal of tea 
oe plucked and finally packed on the same duy ?— 

b, 


Are we to infer that there is an uniform - 
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there is a poor lookout for Ceylon planters, who 
have been consoling themselves in the midst of 
their misfortunes with the idea that they had at 
length found a long lived plant. Modern authori- 
ties led us to believe, that the tea tree lived in 
China for one or two hundred years, J ortunately 
we know from our own limited experience, that 
ten yoars old tea trees do not show the least 
symptoms of dying in what we consider their 
youth,* 

The remainder of the Sub-Committee’s memoran- 
dum only calls for criticism on one or two points ? 

The first is, that as the Chinese Government only 
interested itself in the question, in defence of itg 
falling export duty, is it likely they will sweep 
away all taxation on tea simply to benefit the 
foreign shippers and consumers? If it was not 
for the revenue derived from the export duty, what 
would the Chinese Government care, whether there 
was a pound of tea exported ornot? The cultivator 
cannot care very much, whether he converts his 
bangy and hard leaves into tea, for the use of 
foreigners, because at 4d to 6d per lb. in London, 
he gets very little remuneration for his trouble. 

The Sub-Committee remark further that the 
enormous English duty does not affect adversely 
the value of China tea! They do not appear to 
perceive, that a uniform duty of sixpence per pound 
is a direct protection in favour of these countries 
which produce good teas. 

The duty on thechief portion of China tea made 
from coarse leaf is more than 100 per cent., where- 
as on teas made from young flushes it is only 50 
per cent.—Yours truly, A TEA PLANTER. 

P.S.—Common China congou is terribly handi- 
capped. There is the English duty of 3d per 
pound, the China lekin and export duty 2d per 
pound; difference in strength between India and 
Ceylon and China teas say 2d per pound; more- 
over Indian teas only turn out 8 per cent of in- 
ferior, such as broken mixed, fannings «nd dust, 
against the Chinese 25 per cent. Can the ship- 
ment of low class China tea be continued long ? is 
a question of great importance to Ceylon, 


THE CHINA TEA TRADE: 
REPORT BY EXPERTS. 

The tollowing report has been addressed to Mr, 
H. Elgar Hobson, Commissioner of Imperial Maritime 
Oustoms, Shanghai :— 

Shanghai, 17th December 1837. 

Sir,—Im replying to your request for information 
about the tea trade, we think it would be of some 
interest to prelude our remarks by giving a very few 
figures showing how the taste in Huogland has changed 
during the past few years. 

Let us compare the deliveries in London for the 
twelve months from Ist Juve to Jlst May 1580-81 and 


1886-87 :— 

‘Lea 1880-81 1886-87 Decrease Increase 
China.........158,036,000 134,236,000 25,800,000 se 
Japan ... w. 149,000 65,000 84,000 aye 
Indian ...... 48,285,000 75,425,000 ase 27,150,000 
Ceylon ...... “0 7,744,000 -” 7,744,000 
Java... s+. 1,779,000 3,671,000 5 1,892,000 
African... ... vee 4,000 ies 4,000 

Total 
deliveries...208,230,000 221,145,000 


This year promises to give even more striking re- 
sult than these, the last published figures. These 
figures ave very instructive, as they not only show the 
decrease in China tea and the gains of other coun- 
tries, but they also prove what proper care in culti- 
vation and preparation will do when skilfully applied. 
We refer particularly to Java teus, which a few years 
ago were woak nud poorin quality, but which have 

* At high elevations tea bushes are really only at the 


full bearing stage at ten years old, and Mr, Armstrong 
describes the plant as practically everlasting.—Evp 
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made rapid strides in make and strength, and con- 
sequently in favour. This improvement has been 
brought about by greater care in cultivation and pre- 
paration. The reduction of taxation to a minimum 
has proved a great stimulus to the energy of the 
planters.* Japan teas, being unsuited to the English 
taste, have never taken any hold on the public, and 
are not likely todoso, India and Oeylon enjoy the 
advantages of absolute freedom from taxation, a large 
number of flushes of leaf inthe year and consequent 
greater yield pec acre than Ohina tea, andthe com- 
pirative nearness to the consuming markets. 

We have confidence in making the following sugges- 
tions for the improvement of China teas. 

We know that the tea we want was once procurable 
‘in China, but asit is no longer brought to market we 
conclude it is not made, and we are therefore strongly 
of opinion that the modes of cultivation or curing in 
vogue in Ceylon and India would be highly beneficial 
if adopted in this country. Weshould recommend that 
a number of intelligent and practical Chinamen should 
be sent to those countries to learn the process them- 
selves so as to become teachers to their fellow country- 
men on their return. It would be an advantage if 
factories were established in one or two of the principal 
tea districts under official protection, using all the 
modern machinery. The introduction of machinery 
will require strong Government protection, or it may 
possibly cause disturbance amongst the workers that it 
will replace. We knowfor afact that a tea-rolling 
machine wasimported from Oeylon some two years 
ago, but it has not yet been used, as no men were 
found with courage enough to face a possible riot 
amongst the coolies. 

The Ohinese method of preparation jis so very primi- 
tive that tea can only be properly cured under the 
most favourable climatic conditions. Under the in- 
fluence of rain or any other untoward circumstance the 
process breaks down entirely, and hence the irregular 
quality of one season’s produce compared with another. 
This irregularity might be obviated to a great extent 
by the better housing of the raw leaf. 

The points that want the greatest change are fer- 
mentation and firing. 

Ever since the opening of the Suez Canal there has 
been a yearly deterioration in the way tea has been 
prepared for the Foreign markets, and teamen lay the 
blame on the buyers in Hankow. ‘The fact is that tea- 
men have studied first the cost of making, and second 
the palates of the Hankow buyers, and they have found 
that a tea half fermented and slightly fired arrives at 
the market in the most attractive form to buyers. The 
result is that we now get a pale-liquoring, brisk tea, 
which has lost half its strength and nearly allits keep- 
ing qualities, becoming vapid and fiavourless ina few 
mouths. Fermentation should be allowed to go on 
until every leaf is red, and firing should be done slowly 
as in olden days. Without proper fermentation you 
cannot get a strong, rich liquor, and it is on strength 
and make alone that the Indian teas rely for their re- 
putation, No one ever heard of Indian or Ceylon teas 
being recommended as being of superior flavour to 
Ohina tea. It is in the matter of flavour we look for 
the revival of the Ohina Tea Trade. What we want 
is a strong tea, full of aroma, and so perfectly cured 
that it will retain the qualities for along time. The 
Canton teas of this season haveshown a great improve- 
ment on those of many previous seasons, and have met 
with a good reception in London. Whas can be done 
in Canton can be done in other parts of the kingdom. 

The present system of attempting to make large 
chops of 1,000 }-chests to 3,000 $-chests, purporting to 
be of even quality throughout, is one of the main 
causes of the deterioration of the article. Tomake this 
quantity in one chop necessitates the delay of many days 
in purchasing the requisite quantity of leaf, often ex- 
tending for a week to ten days after the leaf has been 
picked from the tree, during which time the leaf is 
rapidly deteriorating. In India, tea is always made in 


*But the Java planters still complain grievously 
of heavy taxation, See paragraph quoted the ohter 
(lay.—Ep, 


smal] chops rarely exceeding 100 to 150 chests, all being 
the pickings made in a single day; and by prepariag 
aud packing the tea the day after it is picked,* the best 
qualities of the leaf are retained. 

Auother source of deterioration is the mixture of 
leaf from inferior districts with that grown in the better 
districts. This mixture is often difficult to detect 
shortly after the tea is made, and as often deceives the 
foreign buyersin Hankow; but the voyage to England 
brings out the coarse flavour of the inferior mixture, 
and is a great cause of disappointment and Joss. 

Mr. Robert Fortune, in his “ Two Journeys in the Tea 
Districts,” written about 1848, describes the processes 
of making tea. We specially mention Mr. Fortune as 
aa authority, as not only did he visit all the tea dis- 
tricts in Ohina, but he was the first to introduce Ohina 
tea into India, and engaged several Ohinese experts to 
superintend the making of tea in India. 

We would also eall attention to Mr. Fortune’s re- 
marks on the replanting of tea shrubs every ten years, 
a necessity which we are given to understand has been 
lamentably neglected, and to which perhaps may be 
traced a good deal of the deterioration of which we 
now complain. : 

Our previous remarks mostly refer to Black Tea, and 
we would now wish to add a few about Green Tea. 
Everyone is aware that this isan article depending for 
its value on the care displayed in its making and colour- 
ing. From the same basket of leaf a small portion 
may be found, which, if carefully selected and pre- 
pared, will be worth Tls. 70 a pieul, duty paid, whilst 
the lowest grade may not be worth more than ‘ls, 
7 or 8 duty paid. The bulk of it, however, consists 
of av ordinary twisted leaf, called Young Hyson, and 
on the value of this depends the proportion value 
of the chop. The enlightened policy of the Japanese 
Government in charging only $1 a piecul on Ex- 
ported tea has enabled the Japanese to produce an 
article similar in most respects to Young Hyson, 
which has so successfully competed with it that it 
has reduced the values of China Green Tea below 
the cost of production. Ohina tea is still saleable in 
the United States and Canada on about a par with - 
Japan tea, but for several years China Green Tea has 
been a very unprofitable business both for the maker 
and the shipper. ; 

The following figures will show the decrease in the 
production of Ohina Green Tea and the remakable 
advance made in the Export of Japan teas. 

Green Tras. 


1872-73 1886-87 
Export tothe United States and 
(CaM A Bl Licey ai sesaewed «0 aces 0 -ESb eta 2,934,519 15,967,764 _ 
Export to Great Britain .. eee 10,623,600 7,405,797 
Export to Bombay siissees csseseee 806,080 2,092,267 
34,364,190 25,465,828 
eee 34,364,190 
DCCYEASE wyisseeeseeeteres ase 8,898,362 
JAPAN THAs. 
1872-73 1886-87 
Export to the United States and 
Canada..,..0.1 vecvesversernverssees 12,003,026 44,948,646 
Export to Great Britain ,...,.... fs nil 37,318 
12,003,026 44,985,964 
ne 12,003,026 
TNGvease...cceccscseereeces 2 32,982,931 


The make of Moyunes, Teenkais, and Fychows has 
fallen off considerably of late years, but we still get 
sound, pure teas from these districts. There is one 
point, however, to which we would wish to draw the 
Government’s attention, and that is, the stuff which 
is manufactured in the neighbourhood of Ningpo under 
the name of Pingsueys. Some of the dealers adhere 
honourably to making pure tea, but the majority are 
only too apt to mix spurious rubbish with their teas 
which is carefully coloured to look like the true article 
but which is slowly and surely undermining their busi- 
ness. The least harmful form is tea powder mixed 


“* We do not suppose that tea was ever packed the day 
after it was picked.—Ep, 
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with congee and rolled into pillules to sell as CGun- 
powder. In many other cases all sorts of foreign sub- 
stances are introduced, and many instances of seizure 
by the United States Oustoms have taken place of 
late years. This is a distinct case where Government 
interference would be valuable to the trade. 

Duty.—It is an unchallengeable axiom that a trade 
gravitates to the country that can produce the cheapest 
article, and in the instance of tea we find it going to 
countries which are most lightly taxed. ‘The black 
tea trade is going to India, Oeylon and Java; the 
green tea to Japan. We will ask attention to the 
black tea business in Shanghai this season, to ehow 
how onerous these duties are. The average price of 
Shanghai Oongou this season, has been about Tls, 144, 
duty paid, and the present stock of 70,0004 chests 
is worth roughly Ts, 9, duty paid. Duty and Lekin 
amount to Tis. 4.10 to Ts. 5.10 according to districts, 
or quite 50 per cent of the value of this stock. How 
can Ohina compete with Free Trade countries as long as 
these killing duties are imposed? ‘The present prices of 
Oongou in Shanghai are 25 to 30 per cent below cost 
of production, although the export to Great Britain 
from all (hina is 80,000,000 lb. short of last season, and 
rates of freight and exchange are exceptionally low. 
The duty in England is enormous, but as it falls on 
all alike it does not act to the detriment of any one 
producing country in particular, and that it does not 
affect the value of Ohina tea adversely is proved by 
the fact of equal price being obtainable in heavily-taxed 
London and duty-free New York. It mayafiect con- 
sumption, but not prices. 

If the Chinese Government are really desirous of 
improving the production of tea, the best of all plans 
would be for them to throw the country open to 
foreigners, so that they may establish tea-curing hongs 


. with modern machinery in the tea districts, and, if 


necessary, may acquire land for the better cultivation 
of the plant, and last but not least, abolish all duties 
on the article, so that it may compete on fairly equal 
terms with India and Ceylon. The capital requisite 
for the purchase of machinery and plant would then 
easily be found, and cultivation on scientific principles 
would make the most of the industry. Tea would 
then be treated in its preparation as an article of 
human food, every process would be as clean as 
human care and invention could make it, and we 
should avoid what Mr. Alabaster calls the ‘ perspira- 
tion saturated’ stuff which is now brought to market. 

One point more calls for serious attention, and 
that is the almost universal custom of Tea Honga 
knowingly issuing false musters of teas in Hankow. 
It is an abuse easily remedied, and if once remedied 
it would do away with one half of the troubles to 
which foreign buyers are now subject. A fine of 
$500 or so on any Hong guilty of this malpractice 
would have a most salutary effect. 

We have omitted to say that we hear, on very 
reliable authority, that Ceylon is producing tea at 
a cost of about 5d, per Ib. f. o. b. Tis. 8.50 to Tis. 9. 
—We have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servants, 

(Signed) Joseph Welch, J. Findlay, A. J. H. 
Carlill, Charles Cole, B. H. Kenney, I. J. Green, 


—_—_>—_____- 


Tue Assam Trape.—'The river trade of Assam is 
important and miscellaneous, More than forty 
millions of oranges, valued at nearly two lakhs of 
rupees, were last year sent down the Surma river, 
and 627,000 bamboos followed the same route. 
Potatoes, which are grown almost entirely in the 
Khasi Hills, were sent out of the province to the 
value of nearly three lakhs of rupees. ‘The export 
of coal from Assam continues to increase, and 
more than doubled on the amount of the previous 
year. This is entirely due to the increased output 
of the Makum mines, near Dibrugarh, which, be- 
sides furnishing a large export, supply nearly all 
the coal used in the Valley. Nevertheless there 
continues to be a large import of coal into Assam 
from Caleutta,—Pioneer, Jan, 23rd, 


SOB-TROPICAL NEW ZEALAND. 

Written for the Otago Witness by G. E, Alderton 
(lato N. Z. Government Oommissioner re fruit 
culture). 

Tre lar Norra: Irs Topograpay anp OLIMATE, 
Frurr Growirna y. Farming. A Peer at Kawau 
AND SIR CEORGE GREY, 

It is aj) vpular belief in Oalifornie that the climate 
changes every six miles. Up here in the far North 
it ia very similar. In Auckland a fortnight ago, 
everything was burnt up for want of rain, while at 
Whangarei, 80 miles to the north, the grass and 
all vegetation were ag green and as fresh as in 
spring time. Down in Otago you only get 32 in. of 
rain in the year; at Auckland, 46 io. fall, and far- 
ther north as much as 53in. These figures of them- 
selves indicate three distinct climates. Auckland is 
as far north as it is safe to grow wheat and pota- 
toes, and even there heavy rains in December and 
January. sometimes destroy wholly or partially these 
crops, Farther north, cropping with wheat or pota- 
toes is very risky, and never attempted on a large 
scale, as too often the rain destroys the wheat crop 
and rots the potatoes in the ground. Farmers, 
as a rule, content themselves with growing just 
enough of these for home consumption, and the 
public have to rely on the South for supplies. What 
then do they grow in the Far North? Well, they 
can grow grass all the year round, and support cattle 
and sheep without root food, while fruit and vege- 
tables grow with a luxuriance not surpassed by any 
country in the world. It is not, however, so suit- 
able for grazing as your Southern lands, as the best 
land is usually heavily timbered and costs money to 
get into grass. After the timber has been burnt 
off, ic takes years before the stumps rot and the 
land becomes ploughable. During all this time, the 
farmer can do nothing but graze his farm, but as 
soon as the land will permit, he lays down a small 
orchard as an aid to farming. By-aud-by they will 
do here as the farmers in Oaliforaia have done be- 
fore them, namely, throw up farming altogether and 
go in for fruit. Any kiud of fruit culture is more 
profitable than any kind of farming. Such is the 
accepted rule in Oalifornia, and I am ficmly of opi- 
nion that it applies to this part of the colony with 
equal truth. ake wheat, for instauce. A fair aver- 
age crop would be 80 bushels to the acre, but 
assuming 60 bushels, and selling at 5s, the gross 
return would be £12 10s. Take an acre of apples, 
at 10 years of age, you will get not less than five 
tons of fruit, which at only 4d a lb, or say £4 
10s a ton, would gross to £22 10s. Place the cost 
of gathering the crop against the cost of seed, 
wheat, harvesting, &e., and the balance will still be 
in the favour of the apples. But the retort ig 
made, ‘f You have to wait ten years for the result !" 
Nothing of the kind. Theland in between the trees 
should be cultivated all along, and the better the 
soil is worked (as long as it is compensated for 
what is taken out) the sooner the trees will 
bear, and the larger will be the crop. Some apples, 
such as the Irish peach, begin to bear when three 
years old. Another objection is urged, ‘that there 
may be no market for fruit.’’ That alsois a fallacy, 
for fruit if it cannot be sold fresh, may be made 
imperishable by drying or evaporating. Five tons of 
apples evaporated would yield about 1200 1b. of fruit, 
which at 7d a Ib would be worth £35: the cost of 
evaporating being about £1 a ton. Apples, however, 
are the least profitable of all fruits to grow, and I 
merely named them as being the “poorest” to com- 
pare with wheat, I visited some farmers the other 
day, the Messrs. Hutchinson Bros. (who, by-the-bye, 
hive for a neighbour, Lady Douglas, relict of the 
late popular Sir Robert Douglas, at one time a 
member of the house), who pointed to one Earl 
Rivers plum tree, from which they had this sea- 
son taken 2 cwt. of fruit, and sold it at 6d a lb, 
any £5 for the tree; 75 such trees go to the acre. 
The Messrs. Hutchinson Bros. have not an acre of 
such trees, but they intend putting down ten acres 
next planting season. They have lemon trees from 
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which they have sold in a year £6, £7, and £8 
worth of fruit, I mention these gentlemen particularly 
because they are thorough farmers and understand 
what they are about. They have one of the best farms 
in the North, beautiful rich volcanic land that can be 
worked any day inthe year, and although they had a 
good market for their butter and beef, they have decided 
to go into culture on an extensive scale. While referring 
to this farm, I may mention that a week ago (the 
beginning of Februrary), the grass here was as fresh 
and green as in the best spring weather. The topog- 
raphy of this part of the colony seems to favour 
a bountiful and regular rainfall. On the Hast Coast, 
at the entrance of the Hauraki Gulf, are numerous 
lofty islands, such as the Great and Little Barriers, 
with peaks over 3000 ft. high. Straight inshore a 
mountain chain begins at Whangarei Heads and 
runs across the mainland to the west coast, with 
every here and there small peaks 3000 ft. or 4000 ft. 
high. As the weather steadies down south, the N E, 
trades press in upon the north, and just that part 
described above, comes within the influence of the 
trades, the high peaks catching the clouds and drain- 
ing them of their moisture. Auckland and the gulf 
inside the islands do not get any of this rain. 
Kawau, the island home of Sir George Grey, situ- 
ate just midway between Auekland and Whangarei, 
and inside the gulf proper, had none of the rainy 
weather experienced further north, though the day 
I was there, a slight drizzle fell, while to the north, 
there was every appearance of heavy rain. Kawau, 
the home residence of the most remarkable man in 
New Zealand history, is one of the most charming 
places I have ever seen. It is surrounded with 
scenery that is simply indiscribably grand, und there 
is no wonder that Froude went into such _ heroics 
over the place. I have been twice around the worli 
and have seen most places known to globe trotters, 
but I cannot recall a view so grand and iuspiring, 
as that obtained from the heights of Kawau. All 
around is the sea, placid avd calm, as it usually 
is here, with just the slightest shimmer on it in 
the track of the sun; over the mainland, but a 
stone’s throw away to the eye, a narrow white 
fringe of surf is lazily lapping up against the rocks 
or slowly rolling up a sandy beach; to the right 
is the North Harbour, a broad sheet of ultramarine 
water, looking for all the world like a loch in the 
Higblands of Bonnie Scotland. The great cliffs on 
the other side are covered right down to the water’s 
edge with the noble pohutukawa, here and there 
throwing out a blaze of red from their Christmas 
flowers. At the head of the bay, is a yacht at 
anchor, its sails unfurled and flapping up against 
the mast; while lower down two figures may be 
seen in a boat enjoying the dolce far niente just as 


they are wont to do it in the Bay of Naples. For-. 


get for the moment your identity, and let your 
imagination carry you away into dreamland, and 
you may look out upon the classic coast of Greece 
and see great bays and inlets, and perpendicular 


cliffs that the white gulls mever weary of passing 


and repassing. Islands everywhere—there u low one 
with its pretty white lighthouse; others larger and 
grander towering heavenward, with great fantastic 
rocks standing out against the blue of a cloudless 
sky like castles in the air. It was Lady Bowen, 
herself a native of Greece, who so loved to com- 
pare these coast scenes to her own classic shores. 
In years gone by, Kawau was noted for its beauti- 
ful gardens and orchards, but now the place shows 
signs of neglect. The rare plants which Sir George 
loved to collect from every corner of the globe 
have either disappeared or are grown over with other 
vegetation. His orange and lemon trees, once quite 
a sight, have become a prey to the borers, and 
are decaying away. The grounds around the house 
also show the air of  noglect, but to many, and 
particularly to city folk, this is preferable to the 
rigid order observable in well-kept town residences. 
Our steamer, the well-knowu coaster of other days, 
theS. 8S. Wellington, warned us to embark, and 
presently the picture wae as animated as pretty. 


Bon Accord harbour, in which the Wellington lay, 
is a charming little deepwater bay opposite the 
house, surrounded by a low range of hillg which eir- 
cle around and nearly meet. ‘The land is densel 
wooded right down to the water's edge, mostly with 
pohutukawa,- but higher up are acres of pines 
planted by Sir George. When all are aboard, the 
shore seems quite lonely, with only a few of Sir 
George’s servitors on the beach, and himself stand- 
ing on the end of the little stone jetty, a child in 
his arms, waving a handkerchief in farewell to the 
departing steamer. Just than three cheers go up 
for Sir George, followed by the band playing “For 
he’s a jolly good fellow. The old mau dances and 
jiggles the child to the music, and one cannot help 
remarking upon the contrast of the fiery old Sir 
George in Parliament, and the venerable old gentle- 
man frolicking on shore with a child. s 
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Report for 1886-87 by M. A. Lawson, Esq., Govern- 
ment Botanist; Director of Cinchoua Plantations. 

Season and Rainfall—As I have remarked in my 
report on the cinchona plantations, the weather, during 
the past year, may be considered to have been some- 
what abnormal in its character. The early months in 
the year having » more than usually high rainfall, 
while the later months, owiug to the failure of the 
north-east monsoon, were exceptionally dry. The tota 
amount of rain registered during the year was 543g 
inches, spread over 146 days. Last year the rainfall * 
was 52°48 inches, spread over 142 days. The frosts, 
which were very severe during December and January, 
did a considerable amount of damage to the younger 
trees and plants; even such commonly hardy species, 
as the Willow and the Acacia Melanoxylon, being cut 
right down to the ground. The prolonged drought too 
proved fatal to many of the trees and shrubs which 
had been planted out during the past two, three, 
and even four years. 

General condition of the Gardens and Parks and 
improvements which have been made in them during 
the year—1 Ootacamund—(a) Government Gardens.— 
These gardens, taken altogether, have continued to 
improve during the past year. The lawns and walks 
are for the most part in a satisfactory condition; 
especially those in the lower part of the gardens. 
The shrubs, which were planted near the entrance, 
have grown well, and [ hope, that in another year, 
they will render the general appearance of this part 
ofthe gardens more agreeable than it has been 
hitherto. The ravine above the Doctor's house, which 
last year I reported upon as having been cleared of 
brambles and brushwoods, was planted up with se- 
lected shola and other trees, and these are doing 
well. This part is, however, still inan untidy condi- 
tion, on account of a number of struggling blue gum 
coppi ced shoots, which are still standing. ‘These have 
been purposely left for the sake of sheltering the 
newly-plauted trees, as the ground lies very much ex- 
posed to the south-west monsoon, but they will be 
cut down in another year or two, as these trees 
increase in size, and are more able to protect them- 
selves from being blown down. A number of clumps 
of ornamental shrubs were planted in various parts 
of the gardens, chiefly upon the grass slopes. As yet 


they make little show, on account of their growth 


having been checked by the drought; they were most 
of them, however, kept alive by constant watering, 
and I have no doubt during the coming season will 
grow vigorously. The greatest nuisances which have 
been experienced duriug the past year have been 
the rats and the grubs of the common cockchafer. 
I have tried traps and poison for the former, but 
without any great success; and for the latter, I have 
discovered no remedy at all; and I believe that the 
only way of maintaining the lawosin good condition 


will be by constant top-dressing. The fountain, which 


I alluded toin my last year’s report, has not been 


© At Ootacamund, of course; little more than half 
the rainfall of Nuwara Hliya.—Ep. 
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started, owing to the difficulty there has been found 
in obtaining a sufficiency of water free from silt, and 
because I doubt if a jet of a yellow flood would be 
attractive, 

Coonoor—Sim’s Park.—The general condition of this 
park is good, All the exotic trees have made rapid 
growth and alittle thinning will be necessary during 
the coming year. The coppiced shola, which lies 
between the pond and Wellington, and which was so 
heavily thinued out two years ago, exhibits much 
improvement. The bridle road, which was made 
through this shola, is much used, not only by peles- 
trians and equestrians, but also by people driving 
in carriages, 

Barliyar—(g) Experimental Garden.—All the trees in 
this garden are doing well. The mangosteens pro- 
duced a vory large crop of fruit during the year, most 
of which was sold in Ootacamund and Ooonoor. The 
place is very unhealthy; the laborers are constantly 
being knocked down with fever; and I regret to have 
to report that Sarathy, the overseer, died of fever 
last March, The garden is rough avd untidy, owing 
to the large amount of undergrowth, but it would 
cost a considerable sum to keep it neater, and as 
the undergrowth helps to keep the soil cool during 
the hot season, and therefore is of advantage to the 
young trees, I do not propose spending more money 
for the sake of merely improving its general appear- 


ance, 

Kalhatti—(h) Laperimental Gardens.—This garden is 
to be sold, so soon as some plants growing there can 
be removed to Coonoor, and this will be about July 
of the present year. 

Proposed New Gardens.—The new garden at 
Giudaliic has been sanctioned—vide G. O., No. 1060, 
of 8rd December 1886, Revenue. It will consist of 
7% aores belonging to the Tirumalpad of Nilambur, 
from whom it will be leased for ninety-nine years at 
the rate of two rupees per acre per anuum, together 
with a renewal fee for every twelfth year of two 
rupeés per acre. Besides this Garden at Gudalir, 
Government have sanctioned the taking up of a quar- 
ter of an acre, or whatever may be found necessary 
in the Nilambur teak plantations for the purpose of 
growing ipecacuanha, which plant has not yet been 
successfully grown in any of the Government gardens 
elsewhere. 

Herbarium.—Extensive additions haye been made to 
the collections contained in the herbarium during 
the past year. 

The work of re-arranging the plants in the Madras 
Herbarium was commenced during the beginning of 
this year, but owing to my time having been much 
occupied by other things, I have not been able to 
make that proyress which [ could have desired; but 
later ov in the year, 1 hope to recommence the work 
and carry it on without further stoppage to a com- 
pletion. ‘Till this very necessary re-arrangement has 
been made, it is impossible to ‘say how complete the 
collections belonging to this presideucy may be, I 
am constantly being referred to for the purpose of 
naming plauts; and the herbarium is now sufficiently 
extensive to enable my doing this without much 
trouble. 

Library.—-A sum of Bs. 516-3-5 were spent during 
the year on the purchase of botanical works. 

Notes on some of the more interesting Plants 
which haye been introduced or grown in the Gardens 
during the year. 

Broussonectia—Cuttiugs of this plant were sent by 
Mr. Robertson, the Principal of the Agricultural 
College Saidipet. They have all struck root and are 
doing well, and wil be planted out both at Ootaca- 
mund and at Oorncor, in both of which places I 
thiak they ought to thrive. 

2. Ovandra voyata.—The plants sent by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, Madras, are healthy and grow- 
ing; but are not yet sufficiently advanced to render 
is desirable that they should be put out at once. 

8, Cuprea.— Although 150 or 200 plants of this species, 
nearly alliel to Ciuchona, were raised from seed 
which was sent from Kew two years ago, none of 
them have done as well as L could wish, They have 
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been planted out on the Naduvatam, Hovker and 
Wood estates, and at Barliyar, but in none of these 
places are they growiug well. I think the situation 
In every instance is tov high and cold or too dry. 

4. Teff Eragrostis Abyssinica.—Vhe seed of this valu- 
able todder, which was received from Kew, has been 
sown both at Ootacamund aud at Coonoor. The crop 
growing at Ootacamund has been sadly injured by 
the grub of the cockchafer, while at Ooonoor the 
plant has suffered from want of rain. Another year, 
if I can harvest good seed from the present orop, 
I shall sow later in the season, 

5. Ullucus tuberosus.—This did very well during the 
past year in Ootacamund, The plants yielded a large 
number of fine tubers, and may become a welcome 
addition to our present vegetables, but it is never 
likely to equal in value the potato. 

6. Hop.—LI am sorry to have to report that the results 
counected with the cultivation of the hop have been 
anything but satisfactory. I am afraid that neither 
the soil nor the climate of the Nilgiris suit it. 

7. Arracacia Lsculenta,—This plant has done well both 
at Ootacamunod and at Barliyar, showing that it is 
capable of thriving under great variations of tem- 
perature. The tubers are fairly agreeable to the taste. 

8. Cochin China tuberous-rooted vine.—I have vothing 
further to report on this, the plants at Barliydr 
have flowered again but have not set any fruit. 

9. Medicinal Rhubarb.—I have tried growing this 
plant under many different circumstances, but have 
only succeeded in growing it satisfactorily when it 
has been provided with an abundance of lime, and 
from this L argue, that it is rot likely either to prove 
a profitable crop on these hills, which are almost 
eutirely destitute of that mineral. Should it be able 
to withstand the heat of the plains, there is no 
reason why it should not successfully be grown in 
the neighbourhood of Ooimbatore. 

10. Lpecacuanha.—The stock of this most important 
medicinal plant, has, during the past year, been in- 
creased from about two hundred to over seven hundred 
plants, and the greater number of these, as Govern- 
ment have sanctioned the proposal, will be put out 
in the Government teak forest at Nilambir. As 
mentioned in my last year’s report, the few that had 
been planted three years ago iu this forest are grow- 
ing vigorously, and I have little doubt but that the 
sol and climate of Nilambtir will suit them far 
better than those of Barliyar. Last autumn, it was 
reported that the stock of ipecacuanha in the Eu- 
ropean market was almost exhausted, and that there 
were faint prospects of this stock being much in- 
creased by fresh imports from abroad, and it was 
further reported, that the price of the drug had 
risen from half a crown to ten shillings a pound, 
Whether this sudden failure in the supply of the 
ipecacuanha drug is due to the plant ,having been 
uprooted in its natural habitat, or whether it is due 
{o some commercial ring having been formed, I am 
not able to state, but it is certainly very desirable 
that the plant which produces the best known cure 
for dysentery, a complaint so common in India, 
should, if possible, be grown in the country. 

11, WVaregamia alata.—This is a low growing plant, 
belonging to the order Meliacece, and is feund in 
great abundance on the West Coast from Bombay 
to Oochin, and probably farther south still. It bas 
been called the ‘*Goanese Ipecacuanha,” and is said 
to be used largely by the natives in cases of rheum- 
atism and fever. Surgeon-General Bidie is having 
the drug tried in Madras, with the view of finding 
out if it resembles the true ipecacuanha iu its action in 
cases of dysentery, aud as an emetic, Mr. Hooper 
has made a chemical examination of MVaregamia and 


has found an alkaloid, which he proposes to call 
“ Naregamine.” 

12. Gymnema Syfvestre.—This, and many other 
species of the same genus, have the property of 
paralysing the palate, so that it is impossible to be 
conscious of the ordinary taste experienced after 
eating substances, which are either bitter or sweet, 
Mr. Hooper, as will be seen from his report, has made 
a careful analysis of the leaves of yymnena syleestre. 
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and finds, that this peculiarity resides in an organ 
acid, which he has extracted from them, and called 
gymnemic acid. 

13. Cyphomandra battacea.—This grows well at 
Ooonoor, and bears a very agreeably flavored fruit, 
about the size of a hen’s egg. It belongs to the 
order Solanacew, is a native of south America, and 
sometimes goes under the name of the “ tree tomato.” 

14, Castilloa Elastica.—This India rubber-producing 
tree, flowered for the first time last year. The seeijs 
were sown, germinated freely, so that there can be 
no doubt about our being able to establish this tree 
permanently in India. 

GoveERNMENT ORDER.—The management of the vari- 
ous gardens appears to have been satisfactory. Mr. 
Lawson may address the Government separately on the 
subjects of widening the road through Sim’s Park, and 
improving the position of the Overseer in charge. It 
seems probable that an experimental garden at Yer- 
caud on the Shevaroy Hills would serve no useful pur- 
pose, but the Government desire to have a report on 
the suitability of Courtallam and Ra&mandrug as soon 
practicable, 2. It is tobe regretted that the work of 
rearranging the plants in the Madras Herbarium has 
not yet been completed, but the Government notice 
with satisfaction that Mr. Lawson recognises the im-~- 
portance of this work. Acknowledgments of his Hx- 
celleucy the Governor in Council are due to those 
ladies and gentlemen who were good enough to assist 
the department with presents of plants and speci- 
mens. 

3. The notes on plants, contained in section VI of 
the report, are interesting 1nd should prove useful. At- 
tempts might be made to cultivate the medicinal rhu- 
barb plant at Gidaldr. Oolonel Cox would no doubt 
be willing to assist in conducting the proposed experi- 
ments at Coimbatore. Trials might be made in the 
Jail garden, if the Superintendent sees no objection. 
The result of the experiments with Maregamia alata, 
which are being carried out under the orders of the 
Surgeon-General, should bereported to Government. 
The reportis silent on the subject of the cultivation of 
the Jalap plant, which was ordered inG. O., 7th July 
1886, No. 666, Revenue. The Government desire to 
know what progress has been made. 


Su ee 
MURREE BREWERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tur Czyton Brewery Payine 11 err Onnt. 

We read in the Pioneer :— 

This Company, taking advantage of the presence 
at home of Mr. Harry Whymper, the Managing 
Brewer, held its last meeting at Moxley’s Hotel, 
London, General H. C. Johnstone, c.B., in the chair: 
some of its largest and most influential shareholders 
appearing to be retired Anglo-Indians. The share- 
holders in this country can hardly complain of their 
interests suffering in consequence, for what with the 
Report sent home by General 8. Black, one of the 
Directors resident in the Punjab, the Report and 
explanations of Mr. Whymper and the discussion 
which followed, the information obtained concerning, 
the Company’s progress and present position was as 
various and complete as could be desired. The 
result of the Company’s working for the year end- 
ing 31st August 1887 was the declaration of a 
dividend of 12 per cent, a bonus of R10,000 being 
divided between the more deserving of the Oompany’s 
servants: among these the Brewers are honourably 
mentioned, and Mr. J. Brown, the Secretary, upon 
whom has fallen the brunt of « very large and difficult 
business during Mr. Whymper’s absence, was singled 
out for special praise. Towards the dividend earned, 
the Quetta Brewery gave a return of 83 per cent, and 
that at Ceylon about 11 per cent, which, for new con- 
cerns, is good. The Ootacamund Brewery carned only 
2 per cent, a relative failure explained by the fact 
that Madras and Bangalore, which are comparatively 
close to Ootacamund, drew but few supplies, whilst 
Kamptee and Secunderabad, which are distant, 
drew largely. At and near some of the seaport 
towus, the Scotch Brewers contrive to compete 
with a liquor which is sold even below the Government 


contract rate. It does not appear that there is any 
remedy for this state of things. General Black re- 
ports that the valuations of Buildings and Machinery 
at Quetta and Ootacamund have been reduced by 
R82,000 in all, and that the Company’s stocks have 
been taken at low rates throughout, The Brewery at 
Murree, which was originally designed for an outturn 
of 5,000 barrels, and will, during the current season, 
require to produce 30,000, is, as can easily be ima- 
gined, all too small for its work. The difficulty must, 
Mr. Whymper states, be met either by building a new 
brewery, or entirely reconstructing the old one. If 
carriage between the hills and plains is one of the 
standing obstacles of breweries in the hills, and 
beer can be brewed equally well at both elevations, 
Rawalpindi rather than Murree wonld seem the spot 
for a fresh start. There was some difference of 
opinion about the amount of the dividend, whether 
it should be 12 or 15 per cent; but the lower rate 
was, as Mr. Whymper pointed out,a high average 
to maintain, and the meeting had not much hesitation 
in determining that the profits of a year of excep- 
tionally cheap material did not justify a lavish disposal 
of a sum the residue of which might come in use- 
fully were the current year less fortunate. A pro- 
posal put forward by General Sir R. J. Meade, that 
the Company should raise from three to five lakhs 
by 7 per cent debentures, the proceeds to take 
the place of a portion of their Bank credit, was 
lost in favour of an amendment, introduced by 
Colonel H. Lane, that the existing arrangement 
should continue. Such a concern as the Murree Oom- 
pany ought to be able to borrow for all its needs at 7 
per cent., whilst a Bank Cash Credit isa much more 
manageable fund than a Debenture Bond. A share- 
holder wanted to have all dividends payable in Enog- 
land remitted home at a fixed exchange of 1s 10din 
the rupee—a monstrous proposal which was promptly 
sat upon, as it deserved. Mr. Whymper referred to 
the contract which the combined brewers of India 
had entered into with the Government, for a term 
of ten years, at reduced rates—an arrangement, 
by the way, which applies only to Bengal and 
Bombay, Madras and Burma being excluded, The 
contract is a good one for both sides, and Mr. 
Whymper is mainly to be credited with its conclusion. 
The Company is to be very-truly congratulated upon 
having agreed to retain his services to the end of 
the contract. Itcommenced operations in 1860, aud in 
eight years had lost nearly half its capital. It took 
nearly as many years more to entirely recover its 
losses. For these many years Mr. Whymper has 
been the good angel of the concern, and it would 
be difficult to exaggerate either the services he has 
done to the Murree Company, or the share he has 
had in establishing a very important industry in this 
country. 
—_———— > 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHYLON EXPORTS. 
(From Ist Oct. 1887 to 2nd Feb. 1888.) 
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Do 1884 do 1885) 96434 3306900 644167) 1241; 57083 
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THE CINCHONA BARK AND QUININE 
TRADE. 

Writing with reference to Mr. J. lerguson’s letters 
from London on Quinine and Cinchona Bark, Capt. 
W. T. Hody Cox says on January 3rd :— 

“T today received the 7’. A. for December, and have 
read your letter. With reference to the portion of it 
at page 414 where my name appears, I found out 
some months ago that the shipments of twzg or rather 
small branch bark bad very much decreased. If how- 
ever you examine the sale lists you will find that 
there is still an enormous quantity of inferior bark 
sold. Anything analysing under 1} per cent of sulph. 
of quinine I call inferior. I have, for some months 
past, arrived at the conclusion that it would not be 
advisable to work up the inferior qualities of bark in 
the Hast in the form of ‘quinetum’ for several 
reasons, some of which are as follows :— 

“1. The cost of transporting the chemicals to the 
East would be as much as that of getting the bark to 
England. 

“2. Cinchonidine is a better form of alkaloid than 
quinetum,and can be purchased in England at an 
almost nominal price. 

“The scheme, which I have been working at for the 
last two months, is precisely what you mention in the 
latter part of your letter, and as I communicated it 
to the same London firm, it is probable you heard 
it from them. The great difficulty I have had to 
contend with is the fact that Companies are prevented 
by their articles of association from joining in such 
undertakings, and a large amount of the capital in- 
vested in cinchona in Ceylon is represented by Com- 
panies. I shall be happy to sent you my details for a 
scheme to distribute quinine among the masses.” 


As regards the first reason offered, the difficulty 
would be removed if the Colombo Sulphuric Acid 
Manufactory were established, as we hope erelong 
will be the case; and if bark were even roughly 
treated here, and the results sent home, much 
saving in freight, charges &c. ought to be experi- 
enced. Capt. Hody Cox will be interested in our recent 
notices of cinchona prospects in Ceylon and Java, 


and we should like tohave bis opinion with reference - 


* The cost of collecting Oeylon bark is piven , 
Ma. J. D. Riedel of Berlin at Id per lb. of dry baa 
apart from carriage. ‘Logie Elphinstone’s”” calcu. 
lation tous as embodied in our Handbook was that 
anything over five cents (less than a penny) per |b 
in Colombo clears the expense of collecting and for- 
warding twig and branch bark, where estates are 
near to a railway station; but this recokoning soils 
very close to the wind, and a penny per Ib. for col- 
sy a from transport is safer.—Ep. C. 0. 


cost of manufacturing sulphate of quinine is put 
at less than 2d per 1b. of bark, and the minimum 
rate to cover outlay of planter and manufacturer 
apart from intrinsic value of the bark) is 1s 3}d 
per ounce of quinine. All this enables us to see 
exactly where we stand and to show the planter 
how he is doing no good to himself or to any- 
bedy else, but rather harm, when he harvests and 
ships inferiir bark to sell for less than the limits 
given above. Finally, we call attention to a rather 
sanguine view of the immediate future of quinine 
taken from the Chemist and Druy,ist on 
page 578. 


po eee 
FUEL FOR TEA, 


What “J.L. A.” writes (page 586) about the rapid 
growth of Australian gums,—meaning we presume 
BLucalyptus globulus,—the rapid growth of these trees, 
their suitability for fuel in tea factories even at five 
years old, and the fact that they yield a second 
growth when coppiced, is worthy of attention from 
tea planters. We mentioned in a recent issue that 
having consulted Dr. Trimen on the subject, he 
agreed with us that at high elevations nothing 
better could be cultivated for firewood than the 
Australian wattles: Acacia dealbata, A, ielanovylon, 
&ec. All these trees, in varying degrees, have a 
strong tendency to throw up shoots from their 
spreading roots which grow close to the surface. 
They should never, therefore, be grown amongst or 
close to tea. Gums are bad enough grown amongst 
coffee or tea, but the wattles are deadly. Trees 
for fuel or timber had better be always grown on 
separate suitable pieces of ground. We speak from 
experience. For low elevations Dr. Trimen enume- 
rated suitable trees in his Report for 1883, page 10, 
from which we quote as follows :— 

In some of the coffee districts where tea is being 
largely planted, some difficulty is felt as to the supply 
of fuel necessary for its manufacture. The reckless 
and ill-judged clearance of the whole of the jungle, as 
yet regretted principally as shelter from wind, will 
now be felt from another cause. As it is quite use- 
less to attempt to bring back the old native trees to 
their much changed habitations, it will probably be 
necessary to plant and keep up fuel reserves. For 
this in the higher elevations nothing can be better 
than the quick-growing wattles, blackwood and euca- 
lypts of Australia. In the lower districts (2,C00-4,000 
feet) there are many quick-growing native trees that 
would be found suitable; for example, ‘‘ Malaboda”’ 
(Myristica laurifolia), which is recommended aiso for 
tea boxes, “Milla” (Vitex altissima), ‘“Badula” (Seme- 
carpus Gardneri, &c.), “Gedumba’’ (Trema orientalis), 
“Giiranda” (Celtis cipnamomea), “Nuga” (Ficus lacci- 
fera, &c.), “Kalaha” (F. Wightiana), ‘‘Walgona’” (1', 
callosa), ‘‘Dawul kurundu’”’ (Litsma zeylanica), “Et. 
amba”’ (Mangifera zeylanica), ‘‘Wii” (Oassia siamea) 
is an excellent tree for fuel at elevations below 2,000 
feet. Several of these woods would also do for tea 
boxes, and “Helamba’’ (Anthocephalus Cadamba), a 
common low-country tree, is also well spoken of for 
that purpose. It isof great importance to use only 
perfectly seasoned wood for boxes; if used green the 
juices may act on the lead lining, as happened in a 
case which has recently given rise to litigation, 

- Pi 
PLANTING AND COOLIES IN DELI. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

One of the crying wants of Deli, namely, the 
scarcity and dearness of Chinese coolies, bids fair 
to be erelong supplied. Efforts to secure direct 
emigration of coolies from the Celestial Empire to 
the neighbouring Dutch Settlement have hitherto 


been unattainable, owing to Chinese official ob- 
structiveness. The endeavours made to gain this 
desirable end of so much importance to the plant- 


ing community, were not given up, for all that- 
By last advices the prospects of success have be- 
come somewhat brighter, owing to the higher 
Chinese authorities no longer raising any difficulties 
on the subject. To the planters, these particulars 
will prove tidings of great joy indeed. Deliverance 
from the extortion and‘exaction of the Straits cooly 
brokers, comes now within measurable distance. 

In London, a Sumatra land syndicate has been 
floated to take over a concession of land in Siak, 
granted to Mr. Dates by the Sultan of that State. 

On the Ludwigsburg estate a riot arising the 
other day out of tobacco sorting, resulted in twenty 
coolies finding their way to jail. ; 

Coolies for Deli are medically inspected before- 
hand at Penang to find out whether they are fit 
for estate work. The brokers, at present, owing 
to the high price of these fellows, try to pass 
unsuitable labourers. Their efforts have been 
too often crowned with success, notwithstanding 
every care. ; 
- 

THE PROFITS ON CiNCHONA. 

In a recent issue of the Zndia Mercury, Mr. Van Gor- 
kom, formerly director of the ciachona plantations of the 
Dutch Indian Government, further discusses the profits to 
be made in cinchona growing. ‘The conclusion he arrives 
at is that the law of the survival of the fittest is about 
to be putinto operation in the Yava cinchona industry. 
The weaker and least scientifically conducted plan- 
tations, he opines, will go to the wall within measur- 


able time; the stronger will contrive to tide over 


the difficulty. This theory is neither original nor start- 
ling, and the essential part of Mr. Van Gorkom’s 
article lies less in the promulgation of this view than 
in the figures cited by him inits support. Im 1884 
the total expenditure on the G»vernment cinchona 


gardens, including freight of the bark and all sale’ 


expenses, was 148,384 (12,3657). During that year 
207,170 kilcs. (459,917 lb.) Government bark were sold 
by auction at Amsterdam. Assuming this bark to have 
averaged 5 per cent quinine sulphate and to have 
realized an average unit of 7 cents per half kilo., 
the proceeds would have been 145,019f. (12,0857) and 
have given a small balance on the wrong side. But, 
as a matter of fact the net amount realised was 
378,572£. (31,5487), leaving a profit of about 155 
per cent. This satisfactory result was caused partly 
by the fact that the unit value averaged very much 
above 7 cents per 4 kilo., but principally by the 
circumstance that the Government plantations have 
hitherto been able to harvest the bulk of their pro- 
duce from old trees, yielding heavy bark of splendid 
appearance, such as is not yet obtainable from any 
private concerns. The latter is a factor which should 
not be lost sight of, since it is easier and ¢heaper 
to take 10 1b. of bark from one full-grown tree than 
1 Ib, each from ten young trees. During the year 1884 
the average cost to the Dutch Indian Govyern- 
ment of cinchona from their plantations, delivered at 
Batavia, was 558 cents per kilo. (—5d per 1b.) In 
1585 the cost was 62-4 cents (47-10d per lb.), and 
in 1886 it fell to 46°3 cents (431 per lb.) Add to 
this an average of 18 cents (3-5d per lb.) for freight 
and sale expenses, the total cost for 1886 may be 
placed at 64 gents, or 53d per lb. During 1886 the 
Government bark, if sold at an average of 14 cents 
per kilo., on an average of 5 per cent. sulphate of 
quinine, returned 70 cents per kilo., on which the profit 
was 6 cents perkilo., or say 4d perlb. To a private 
planter this gain would have|been more than balanced 
by his outlay on interest of capital, taxes, &c., items 
which do not weigh on the Government produce,— 
Chemist and Diuggist. 


DOES CINCHONA-GROWING PAY ? 


A well-known Berlin wholesale druggist, Mr. J. D. 
Riedel, in w recent number of the Pharmaccutische 
Zeitung, offers his view of the question at what lowest 
cale-price of bark cinchona-growing can be made to 
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chona exporters in Oolumbia did not find it profitable 
to ship any bark for which less than 5d per lb. wag 


pay. Mr, Riedel asserts that from 1880 


paid at the London auctions, It shoujd be noted, 
however, that at that time the London charges and 
allowances on cinchona were very much heavier than 
they are at present, deductions for difference in weight 
alone amounting to about 10 per cent. During the 
same period the cost of production of a carga (equal 
to 250 lb.) dry cuprea bark in the forests of Santander, 
where that variety had just then been discovered in 
immense quantities, was 23d per lb., taking into 
account the loss on the Spanish exchange and the fact 
that nearly 6 lb. of green bark were required to yield 
1]b. of the dry article. Oarriage of the bark through 
the woods and by the Magdalena River; to Savanilla, 
the port of shipment, amounted,ia 1880,to about 2d 
per lb., but afterwards, when the rates were increased, 
to as muchas 6d per lb. As soonas the London price 
for this variety averaged below 6d per lb. the export 
of cuprea bark must, therefore, have ceased to be 
profitable. With the decline in the value of cinchona the 
exportation of bark from South America to New 
York and Paris receded to a minimum, and -the 
shipments to London were mostly limited to old 
stock on hand. The increase of Hast Indian bark 
supplies, collaterally with the diminution in the South 
American shipments, is, in Mr. Riedel’s opinion, evi- 
dence that cinchona can be produced much more eco- 
nomically in the British and Dutch colonies than in its 
original habitat. Labour being cheaper in Oeylon than 
in South America, the cost of collecting bark in. the 
former country may be estimated at 1d per lb. of dry 
bark, or per 100 lb. 8s 4d; carriage to railway station, 
per 100 lb. 6d; railway freight and cartage to the 
mills in Colombo, 1s; repacking, pressing, export 
duty, and other charges at Colombo, and freight to 
London, 3s 6d; cartage, sampling storeage, and sale ex- 
penses in London, 1s 9d; insurance (on 40s per cwt.), 
broker’s commission, interests on money advanced, &c., 
5 to 5¢ per cent. of 40s, 2s 5d; total costs and charges 
per 100 lb. 17s 5d or 21-10d per lb. It follows that 
if the average price at the London auctions is less than 
2 1-10d per lb. the planter loses» money absolutely, 
and it will pay him better to leave his trees alone or to 
burn them down, as the cheapest way of destroying 
them, than to harvest the bark. The cost of turning 
cinchona bark into sulphate of quinine, Mr. Riedel 
estimates (for London) at 1d to 19-10d per Ib. of bark 
and the average proportion of quinine in the bark at 
1; to 13 percent. Calculating on this basis, he arrives 
at the conclusion that if the planter is to receive back 
the mere cost of collec’ing and shipping bark, not allow- 
ing for any profit, the producing price per oz. of quinine 
is 1s 84d.—Chemist and Drugyist. i 


A. SANGUINE VIEW. OF QUININE. 


The total sales and resales of quinine on the three 
last days of the year just brought toa close amount 
to about a quarter of a million ounces, a turnover 
which required probably a larger amount of capital 
than has been evgaged in quinine in any three con- 
secutive days during the year, though the quantity of 
the product represented falls perhaps a little short of 
what was sold in the first three days of the revival 
that occurred in November, ‘There is little doubt that 
nearly half of these transactions were made on behalf 
of firms who were compelled to deliver quinine. pre- 
viously sold by them, and the operations must have 


‘cost them between 2.0007 and 3,0007. Such an opera- 


tion could probably not have been carried through 
successfully but for the strategic movement of depres- 
sing the last bark sales, thereby creating an artificial 
weakness and causing certain holders to’ realise . with- 
out further, delay. Of course such. an operation: will 
scarcely be attempted in the same way again, nor will 
there probably be any occasion for it.until the lots 
sold for January-February delivery fall due. i 

Now, although 1s. 11d to 2s 03d are the only figures 
publicly reported, three seems little doubt that more 
than 2s 03d was paid for, large lots. ; It is rumoured 
that some weeks ago speculators have been trying 


| to inyest 20,0007 to 30,0007 in quinine, and would 


a 
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even have been willing to pay 2d per oz. above the 
current quotations to olfect the purchase. At that 
time the price of quinine was nominally 1s 33d to 
1s 4d per oz. with a very weak market, and after 
the article had risen to Is 8d tho intending specu- 
lators again considered the advisability of buying with 
1s 8d as the basis, and 2d extra as the inducement 
to secure a large quantity, Fimally they did buy, 
though. not to the extent previously intended, and 
it is believed that they paid as much as 2s 2d 
per oz. for some of their acquirements. Besids these 
speculators it is said that there isa powerful syndi- 
cate now operating on a similar basis. ; ; 

Tt is thought that the first lots bought in this 
manner were sold, not by speculative holders, but 
by the manufacturers themselves. ‘This inference 
ig drawn by the fact that, except 50,000 oz. sold at 
auction at ls 84d to 1s 4d,no_ transactions worth 
recording were entered into, while the quotations 
remained at the lowest range of rates. A little was 
bought at 1s 7d to ls 8d after the drop from ls 11d, 
at which latter figure the last extensive business was 
done, and as the buyers in this particular case de- 
clare that they have not yet resold an ounce, there 
was practically nothing in speculators’ hands that 
would not on resale leave a great loss and it is 
searcely likely that holders of stock would begin to 
sell at the moment of an a movement, especi- 
ally after they had seen all weak holders cleared 
out. On the other hand, it seems but reasonable to 
suppose that the slightest upward movement would 
be the signal for them to recommence buying, and 
this they probably did. The syndicate, carefully 
watching the clearance of the weak ones, seized the 
opportunity to get manufacturers to freely offer 
firm in a flat market, and commenced operations 
forthwith. No doubt manufacturers had accumulated 
large stocks, and were desirous of clearing these. 
They therefore sold freely, not only what they had 
re made but also their future turnout, for for- 
ward delivery. Tho move to flatten the bark market 
enabled thein to lessen their losses in the repurchase 
of quinine, but if prevented their getting the. bark 
cheaper, as the large proportion was bought in by 
the importers. There 1s an impression that most of 
the quinine manufacturers must haye lost a good deal 
of money in their struggle against low and constantly 
declining prices, combined with fierce competition 
and strenuous. efforts to keep their works going, aud 
that they will require all their strength to stand against 
the forees now arrayed against them.—Chemist and 
Diuggist, Jan. 7th, 

_ rt (Ct fl! —— 
COCOS ISLAND 


was first visited in the year 1826 by a Oaptain 
Ross, who, on going back home, brought out some 
people to settle here, being struck by the natural 
advantages of the place. When he got back, how- 
ever on his return yoyage with a party of colonists 
from his native Highlands, he found that the island 
had been taken possession of by a man called Hare 
who, whether of the Mormon faith or not, so far 
agreed with the tenets of the creed as to have sixty 
wives. Ross managed to make it warm for him, so 
after a time Hare left, and the original discoverer 
then bronght over some Javanese and founded a colony. 
The work on the island was. carried on by loss’s 
eldest son, who married a native; and their descen- 
dants, five sons, who have all been to Scotland to 
be educated, now manage the business which their 

ndfather, in the first instance, started. The eldest 
rother, the ‘* Governor” as he is called, is a very 
clever and hard working man, to whom it was quite 
a pleasure for us to talk. He seemed to be con- 
versant with everything that was going on in the 
outside world, and said he had been to Eng- 
land last year on a visit to his sisters. His particular 
study when at home for his education had been the 
engineering profession; another brother learnt doctoriag, 
oach having his special department in the interest 
of the community at large. They are grand boat- 
builders on the island, and built a 200-ton schooner 
classed Al at Lloyd’s for eighteen years, which took 


Mr.G. Ross home on his last visit. They have also a 
brigantine that they purchased commanded by a Nor- 
wegian named Flack, which carries the pr ducts to 
Batavia for sale. Besides the Ross familyan Americau 
merchant skipper, Bensley by name, has also. settled 
on the island, and, like the others, is married to a 
Javanese lady. “here is a splendid lagoon between 
the reef and the island, which affords safe sailing for 
boats, as, although there is always half a gale of wind 
blowing, there is hardly any sea inside the lagoon on 
account of the shelter which the island affords, making 
it almost land locked. The elder Mr. Ross, the Goy- 
ernor, teaches the natives everything, and all the varied 
products of the soil are utilised. he island abounds 
with coconut trees, from which is made copra, a well- 
known article of merchandise largely importe | iato 
Knogland from Fiji and elsewhere, consisting of the 
kernel of the nuts crushed up and dried in the sun. 
Itis said thatit is used largely ia Murope for adul- 
terating butter, and making a large proportion of the 
codliver oil of commerce.* Here the natives, by pres- 
sing the nut, make their own sugar, vinegar, oil, soap, 
and a species of ‘ toddy ” as they callit, a raw spirit 
very strong and almost more deleterious than arrack.} 
There are no animals on the island for food except 
fowls, although at Horsburgh, the ‘‘ capital,’ there 
ave some deer. The main food of the inhabitants is 
rice, fish and coconut, the first-name! article being 
imported. There is no money in the islan], meu 
being paid for their labour in sheepskin mats, which 
they exchange at the store for anything they want. 
Wages are good, and they are given half Satucday and 
all Sunday on which to fish and gather nuts on the 
adjacent islands for their own use. The place is very 
healthy and cool, the average temperature being about 
75 degrees, and the height of the barometer between 
29 and 30 inches, The population is divided into the 
regular Oocos-born natives and Malays from the ad- 
jacentpeninsula. These keep quite distinct, the Cocosi- 
ans numbering 95 men and 10U women, withnearly an 
equal number of cach sex to represent the rising 
generation; while the Malays muster 57 meu, 47 women, 
19 boys, and 40 girls. The Cocosians are by far the 
finest race of the two.—Visit of H. M.S. “ Rattler.” 
—_———- -—_< > - -— - 
“ HORTUS ZEYLANLCUS.” 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
this very useful compilation, the full title of wo ch is; 
‘A Classified List of Plants, both Native and Exotic, 
Growing in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, 
Ceylon; Compiled by Henry Trimen, mM.n. r1s., 
Director. Price One Rupee. Colombo: George J. A. 
Skeen, Government Printer, Ceylon. 1888,’ The 
classified list extends over 120 pages, while a very 
handy alphabetical index of 8 pages is added. l’rom 
Dr. Trimen’s ‘Introductory Note’ we quote as 
follows :— 

With the exception of a * List of Piauts suitable for 
Distribution,” issued eight or nine years ago, and con- 
tainiug between 1,300 and 1,490 names arranged accord- 
ing to their uses, the present is the first attempt to give 
a Oatalogue of the contents of the Peradeniya Botanic 
Gardens. Ishould, therefore. wish it to be considered 
as provisional on!y, and am fully conscious of its im- 
perfection as a complete record of this rich collection. 
A considerable numberof species, which still remiin to 
be determined, cannot be entered: these are mostly 
trees and shrubiof other climates which have never 
flowere) here, and of which the history and origin aro 
lost. The corroct identification of a good many others 
remains in doubt, and the list generally suffers from 
the unavoidable drawback of want ofaccess to a large 


Jotanical and Flortienttucal Library, s) often essential 
to aright decision on matters of nomanclatuce. Lt will, 

® Goconut oil has been recommaaded as a substitute 
for codliver oi), bat the odour is a final bac to its 


employment as an adulterant of bntter,—Ep. 

f-Toddy isthe saccharine, juice of the tower 
spathe, intoxicating when fermented; but distillatioa 
is necessary to convert it into a spirit.—Eo,. 
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however, probably be conceded that to wait until all 
doubts could be settlej, and so delay indefinitely a work 
so much needed as the present, would bea less desir- 
able course in the public interest than to printit forth- 
with in a somewhat incomplete condition. 

The following Oatalogue, then, which is brought up 
to the end of 1886, contains the names and native 
countries of all the Flowering Plants and Ferns, &c., 
growing in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, s0 
tar as Ihave been able to ascertain them. There are 
alse included the few additional ones to be found in the 
¥xperimental Gardens at Henaratgoda and Auuradha- 
pura, or planted in and about Colombo and Kandy. It 
thus comprehends all foreign plants in cultivation in 
Ceylon up to the elevation of about 2,000 ft., but not 
those cultivated only in the Botanic Garden at Hakgala 
er elsewhere in the hills. ; 

Ihave also included in their places, distinguished 
from the exotic species by the prefix of an asterisk, all 
the native indigenous plants of Oeylon, even the com- 
monest, growing in the Gardens of Peradeniya. Most 
of these have been conveyed tothe Gardens from other 
parts of Oeylon, but some are wild (not cultivated) 
here. These last are very generally weeds ; and under 
the same category must be classed also a good many 
introduced foreign species. With regardto the more 


ornamental of our native plants of small size, such as_ 


Orchids, Ferns, &c., it is not possible to have the list 
constaptly accurate, as the stock of these is continually 
varying.* 

A good many plants have had to be included as grow- 
ing in the Gardens which cannot be said to flourish 
here—indeed some of them barely exist: such are 
mostly species from dry warm-temperate or sub-tropical 
countries, to which our constantly damp hot climate is 
quite unsuited. Many ef the favourite garden and 
greenhouse flowers of Englaud are of this character, 
and do not repay cultivation here, though some succeed 
well in the hill districts. 

The dates within brackets appeuded to many of the 
exotic species are those of the first ascertained intro- 
duction of the plant into Oeylon. I regret that these 
indications are not more generally given, but the Gar- 
den records have afforded but little information on this 
interesting subject. Allacquisitions since 1680, how- 
ever, are dated. Of early introductions I have been 
able to obtain but scanty notices, the most important 
being records which exist for 1678, 1802, 1824, and 1346, 
of some of the foreign plants growing in the Island at 
those periods. 

‘Coffea Arabica,’ native of tropical Africa, is 
entered as introduced into Ceylon about 1690—a 
final settlement of a long-disputed point. 


a 
THE CARDAMOM PLANT. 


The Cardamom of Oommerce, Lettaria Cardamomum, 
a member of the natural order Zingeberacec, is in- 
digenous to the forests of Malabar, where itis fouud 
growing wild at altitudes ranging from 1,800 to 3,500 
feet above sea level. A moderate degree of shade 
and any amount of moisture are the climatal con- 
ditions most favourable for the plant’s luxuriant 
growth. 

If the shade be too profound, the stalks which 
spring from the rhizome will be but few in number, 
but if sunizht be moderately admitted, they will in- 
crease amazingly, often exc eding 70 in number, but 
if exposed to sunshine for more than an hour or two 
daily, the p'ant languishes and eventually dies out, 
Eac stalk throws out a scape, or peduncle, varying 
in length from 14 to 2} feet, on which the fruit is 
produced in the form of capsules, arranged in an alter- 
nate manner on eich side of the shaft, at a distance 
of about 25 inches from each other, From the des- 
cription of the plant above given, a large crop might 
be expected, but the result does not fulful the ex- 

* A complete list of the native flora ot Oeylon wilt be 
found inmy ‘ Systematic Catalogue,” published by the 
loyal Asiatic Society of Ceylon in 1885, The names 
employed in the present Catalogue are almost invari- 
ably those there adopted. 


pectation to the anticipated extent, as owing to the 
large amouut of moisture contained in the vegetable 
tissues of the cases which cover the grains, one pound 
of the green fruit reduces down to one quarter, or 
sometimes one-fifth of a pound wheu fully dried. 

In its natural climate and soil, a sandy loam devoi 
of clay, the plant begins to bear in the 2nd and yielde 
@ full crop in the 4th year. My experience does not 
enable me to state precisely the yield of each tree. 
I think that the planter may consider himself fortu- 
nate, if he succeeds in harvesting on the average one- 
quarter pound of dry cardamoms per tree in ‘the 
total number of 60 trees which occupy an acre, in 
the fourth year, less a certain percentage of loss oc- 
easioncl by rats, squirrels and snakes, all which 
species of vermin evince a partiality for the fruit 
and are ever on the watch to pounce upon it the 
moment it becomes ripe ; and this entails the necessity 
of great watchfulness on the part of the planter to 
forestal these marauders, and be in the happy position 
of that early bird which proverbially “gets the worm,” 
Each stalk as it completes its functions in bringing 
its scape to maturity, and becomes effete, is suc- 
ceeded by another stalk, sprouting from the parent 
rhizome, which begins to bear in the course of a 
year; and in this order, the growth proceeds with 
successive renovations, until the plant attains its 
ultimate span of existence, in the lapse of time: the 
extent or duration of whichis not accurately known 
tothe writer. 

Until Ceylon glutted the Home Markets, cardamoms 
sold well, but they hardly fetch remunerative prices 
now, as the quotations have fallen from 5s a lb. to 
1s4d and even less for the small kinds of which 
there is a considerable proportion in all lots and 
which sell for about 8d a pound. The spontaneous 
“way in which the plant was for a long time supposed 
to be exclusively produced, viz.; from the concussion 
of the ground occasioned by the fall of a large tree 
felled over it, was, if not a purely fanciful idea, prob- 
ably a cunning one suggested by the interested 
motives of those, who were the fortunate halders of 
the cardamom hills and habitats, Whether such an 
origin has any better foundation to rest upon than 
mere imagination, it would be idle here to discuss, 
as there is no question of the fact, that cardamoms 
can be reared from seed sown in shaded nurseries in 
the ordinary way, or from the division of the rhizome 
into parts containing young shoots or eyes fit for 
development into them. The former! is undoubtedly 
the quickest way of forming a plantation; although 
it must be admitted, the seed -is singularly slow in 
germinating, taking never less than three and often 
as many as five months, before the little spikes show 
themselves above ground. Within a year from this 
time, the plants will, with careful culture, have attained 
a sufficient size to be planted out into pits dug for 
their reception in the shade of the forest suitably 
prepared by trenching, and the thorough extirpation 
of root and branch, of the brusk wood occupying the 
surface. The process cardamoms are put through 
called bleaching, is a tedious one, and if left to agents, 
particularly costly. It is done by exposing then to 
the fumes of sulphur in closed receptacles: a process 
which has the effect of transforming their dingy grey, 
into a delicate pale straw colour. ‘This may be called 
one of the tricks of the trade, which, while p»rhaps 
it may not appreciably deteriorate, or detract from 
the quality or flavour of the grains, captivates the 
public eye, and ‘sccures a better price.—South of India 
Observer. ‘ 

2 


THA-PLANTING FOR AUSTRALIA ; AND 
CEYLON THKAS FOR IfS MARKETS. 


From the following letter addrcssed to the Mel- 
bourne Argus, it will be seen that there has been 
an inquiry into te1 cultivation in Victoria by a 
Royal Commission ;— 

TEA; ITS GROWTH AND MANUFAOTURE, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ARGUS.” } 

Sir,—In reading over the report of the Royal Oom-. 

mission on the above subject, the practical planter 


- 
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cannot but enjoy a hearty laugh at the many absurd 
atetenientd fy Witnesses giving evidence before the 
commission. One gentleman says of some plants 
grown in the colony that they are doing well, and are 
now some 12 ft, high. Any person acquainted with the 
cultivation of tea must know that for commercial 
purposes the leaves plucked from such would be utterly 
useless for manufacture, and of no market value. The 
plant should never be more than 2 ft. Gin. to 3 ft. 
6 in. in height, and trained to present a bushy ap- 
pearance, and not having the resemblance of elongated 
pipe stems. The climate of the colony in parts, as 
also the properties of the soil, are well adapted for 
the growth of this invigorating beverage, and I believe 
it could be cultivated in Victoria and brought to pay 
larger dividends than most commercial undertakings. 
It would be a pleasure to me to afford gentlemen 
every aid and adyice on the matterof starting this as 
a native industry in your colony. Yn fact, I am so 
perfectly satisfied with the suitability of the soil and 
climate of this colony fortho successful growth of the 
tea plant that I would be willing to enter into an 
arrangement with any gentlemen desirous of embarking 
in this line.—Yours, &c., Wm. WALLER. 

Oak-lodge, Carlton-street, Carlton, Jan. 6th. 

Mr. Waller, a former Indian tea planter, we 
suppose, writes, what is doubtless true enough, 
that even in portions of Victoria there is soil 
and also climate in which tea would flourish. 
The plant would do better in the wetter climate 
of New South Wales, and _ still better in the 

-semi-tropical and _ strictly tropical portions of 
Queensland, the Northern Territory of the mis- 
named colony of Southern Australia, and (as so 
long adyocated by Mr. Wm. Cochrane of Dunblane 
though he had never seen the Colony) in the 
northern portion of New Zealand. But the wages 
of European labour are far too high in all the 
colonies, and the colonists have set their faces 
against eyen the introduction of cooly labour to 
replace that from the South Sea Islands by which 
sugar culture in Queensland was rendered possible. 
That sugar cultivation with all the advantages in 
its favour can be made to pay with European 
labour, we doubt; but that tea would never pay 
with such labour, we feel certain. 

In this connection we may call attention to the two 
letters we publish from Ceylon planters on the pro- 
spect of pushing our teas in the Australian markets. 
The valuable suggestions made by ‘‘B.J. W.” and 
Mr. H. G,. Mackenzie (see page 585) will no doubt 
receive the careful attention of our ‘ea und Com- 
mittee. 


_ oe 
THK CEYLON LAND AND PRODUGE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Dinkerons.—James Wilson, Hsy., Chairman; 


Thomas A. Shepherd, Esg., Thomas Auserson. 
Report of the Board of Directors to the Vhird 
Annual Meeting of Shareholders, to be held within 
the Offices of the Company, Ingram Honse, 165, 
Fenchurch Street, Londou, E.C., on the 20th day 
of December, 1887, at 2 p.m. The Directors have 
much pleasure in submitting to the Shareholders 
the Accounts and Balance Sheet for the year end- 
ing 80th Juve, 1887. After writing off all Prelimin- 
ary Expenses, £100 off Debenture Charges and 
extinguishing the balance at debit of Profit and 
Loss Account at 80th Jone, 1856, « credit balance 
of £2,735 Ids fd remains to be dealt with. The 
Directors recommend that out of the Profits a dividend 


ut the rate of 6 per cent be declared on the called | 


Capital of the Company for year ending 80th June, 
1887, psyuble on 15th proximo, whieh will absorb 
£2,250, leaving a balance of £485 lis Sd to be 
carried forward, Mxtension of enitivation on the 
Company's properties continucs to be made, anil the 
general working of them is satisfactory. The 
Colonial Manager's latest advices state that the 
season is favourable, and he indicates that the 


Coffee and Tea estimates made by him at the com- 
mencement of current year are likely to be con- 
siderably exceeded. 

The Cocoa autumn crop, owing to unusual drought 
during the blossoming season, will be short of last 
year’s one, but for the past two months ample rains 
have fallen, foreing out quantities of blossom, and as 
it is setting freely a large spring crop may reasonably be 
expected. ‘The prices realised during the year for the 
Oompany’s produce, excepting for Cinchona Bark, have 
been very satisfactory and still remain so. The Com- 
pany however hasavery limited acreage under Cinchona. 

The Directors have pleasure in stating that they 
continue to have the fullest confidence in the success 
of the Oompany, and would ask the Shareholders to 
bear in mind that there is but a small percentage of 
the acreage as yet in full bearing, and year by year 
as this increase, with average seasons, the position 
and prospects of the Company ought to improve. In 
accordance with the Articles of Association, one of the 
Directors retires at this time, viz., James Wilson, Esq., 
and being eligible, offers himself for re-election. Mr. 
James B. Laurie, the Company’s Auditor, retires as 
usual, but being eligible offers himself for re-election,— 
By order of the Board, Tuos, J. LAWRANCE, Secretary. 

Ingram House, 165, l’enchurch Street, 
London, 19th December, 1887. 

[Six per cent just when the Company’s places are 
coming into bearing promises well: the Company has 
undoubtedly very fine properties,—Ep. | 

———@~————_ 
THA: THE FOOCHOW CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE ON ‘HE TERA RADE. 

We reviewed not long since the answer of the Foo- 
chow Chamber of Commerce to Sir Robert Hart's re- 
quest for advice as to the rehabilitation of the Tea 
Trade, and we have now before us the report on the 
same subject of the Committee of experts appointed 
by the Shanghai Chamber (see Feb. No., p. 571). As 
a matter of fact the recommendations made by this Com- 
mittee are very much the same as those we made infour 
article published in October last, and we are pleased to 
find our suggestions backed up by the authority of the 
names appended to this report. The first paragraphs 
of the report are a re-statement of the fact that 
Indian and Ceylon teas are ousting China teas from 
the London market; thisit was hardly uecessary to 
re-state; as, unless it had occurred, this report would 
never have been asked for; but it was perhaps not 
superfluous to give the exact figures. The deliveries 
in London in 1880-81 were of China tea 158 millions, 
and of Indian, Ceylon and Java tea 50 millions; in 
1886-37 they were of Obina tea 134 millions, and of 
Indian, Oeylon and Java tea 87 millions; so that in 
the six yeurs China has gone back nearly 24 millions 
while her competitors have gained about 37 millions, 
and “this year,” say the Committee, ‘ promises to 
give even more striking results than these, the last 
published figures.” 

The necessity for action being thus proved up to 
the hilt, it is time to turn to the remedies recom 
mended. The first are two of the points mentioned 
by us; the despatch of Ohinamen to the Indian tea 
gardens to learn the processes by whose use they are 
being beaten and the introduction of machinery such 
as is used with such good results ia Iudia and Oey- 
lon. Years ago a tea-sorting machine was imported 
by a prominent green tea buying firm here, The 
Movune teamen to whom it was shewn looked at it 
with scorn and horror: “Put our beautiful leaf into 
a thing like that! Never.” And so the primitive 
modes of preparation dear to the Chinese packers go 
on, withthe result,in the words of the Committee, 
‘that tea can only be properly cured under the most 
favourable climatic conditions. Under the intluence of 
rain, or any untoward circumstance ’—it seems curious 
to call rain “untoward,” when it is the constant accom, 
paniment of Spriog in China—* the process breaks 
down entirely, and henee the irregularity of one 
Season's produce compared with avother” The re- 
port goes on to confirm our remark that itis votso 
much the cheapening of the China product that i: 
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required, as theimprovement of the quality. “It is 
in the matter of flavour that we look forthe revivay 
of the China Tea Trade,” says the report. ‘ What we 
want is a strong tea, fullof aroma, and so perfectly 
cured that it will retain the qualities for a long time.” 
We described the process by which enough leaf is 
secured from the growers, with the concomitant delay, 
while in India the leaf is fired on the day thatit is 
picked,* and we find the report drawing attention to 
this delay, ‘‘often extending fora week to ten days 
after the leaf has been picked from thetree, during 
which time the leaf is rapidly deteriorating.” Where 
the report differsfrom us, and the difference is not 
serious, is in stating that the leaf in India is pre- 
pared and packed the day after it is picked. This 
makes no difference to the argument; what is certain 
is that the system in India results in the best quali- 
ties of the leaf being retained in the packing, 
while they are allowed to evaporate in the de- 
lay that takes place in China before sufiicient 
leaf is collected from the small growers to make what 
the Ohinese teaman considers a normal chop. Farther, 
we suggested that the most effective remedy for the 
present deterioration would be to allow foreigners to 
go freely into the interior, and introduce the modern 
methods of preparing the leaf for market. This point 
also is taken up by the committee of experts. They 
say :—“ If the Chinese Government are really desirous 
of improving the production of tea, the best of all 
plans would be for them to throw the country open 
to foreigners, so that they may establish tea-curing 
hongs with modern machinery in the tea-districts, and, 
if necessary, may acquire land for the better cultiva- 
tion of the plant.’”? Unfortunately this suggestion— 
the best that can be made—is the least practicable, for 
advantageous as it would be to the people, there is 
very little chance of the Government’s allowing it to 
be put in practice as long as extra-territoriality exists. 
It is true that foreigners are allowed to undertake 
work that is not strictly religious in the interior, 
on the occasion of a great public calamity such asa 
flood or a famine, and the only way would be to im- 
press the Government with the conviction that the 
collapse of the Ohina tea trade is a similar cala- 
nity, calling for the assistance of foreigners on the 
spot. It is for the authorities who have asked for this 
report to consider, whether they can take this view 
of the evil for which they are seeking remedies. 

The remarks made by the report as to the minor 
evils connected with the trade at present, the mixture 
of leaf from inferior with that from better districts, 
the neglect of re-plantation in worn-out gardens, the 
mixture of actually injurious rubbish in the so-called 
Pingsuey teas, and the almost universal custom of 
issuing false musters in Hankow,.are all very much to 


the point, and these areall abuses which the authori-- 
ties, if they are in earnest, cau easily remedy. The - 


report confirms our remarks as tothe killing duties 
nowimposed in Ohina; but it is very doubtful whether 
the Tsung-li Yamén is broad-minded enough to 
realise that by reducing these duties to a nominal 


sum if would gain in the end more than it would | 


lose. If the duties are retained they will be lost, 
for the almost entire transference of the trade to India, 
Ceylon and Java is in that case only a question of a 
few years; if they are practically abolished they will 
also belost, but the people—and we believe that the 
Government is inspired, as far as its lights go, with 
an honest desire for the welfare of the people —will 
still havea market for their products. The choice is 
now plainly before them. 

On the whole there is not much that is new in the 
report, but the facts and opinions it reiterates are 
now formulated with the authority of six of our most 
practised experts. who are personally strongly in- 
terested in the question, baeked by that of the 
General Chamber of OUommerce who delegated the 
enquiry to them; and we can only hope that the 
Tsung-li Yamén will lay to heart the recommendations 
it contains,—N.-O,. Herald, Jan, 6th. 


“* Tt depends on the weather: sometimes in wet 


weather the withering process occupies three and 
even five days,—Ep, 


THE 


The London Chemist and Druggist had the follow- 
ing article in a recent issue :— 


In our trade report we publish 4 letter from our 
Amsterdam correspondent on the impending increase 
in the cinchona supply from Jaya. Our correspondent 
is a gentleman who has been intimately connected 
with the Dutch cinchona market ever since the Jaya 
planters commenced to ship bark to the mother 
country, and his statements deserve attention as coming 
from one who has made cinchona a special study. Our 
correspondent anticipates that in the seasons 1889 and 
1890 enormous quantities of exceptionally rich Java 
bark will be shipped to Europe. This bark is now 


growing in the private plantations of the island, of . 
which there are more than sixty, and within eighteen . 


months of the present time the trees planted between 
1879 and 1382 will be ready for shipping. Hach tree 
is expected to yield on an average 1% kilo. of bark 
containing from 6 to 10 per cent quinine, In addition 
to these shipments for the near future, a more re- 
mote period is to be provided for by the raising of 
at least 300,000 Ledyeriana and Hybrid cinchonas from 
the seed of trees of which several parcels of bark, 
sold at the last public sales in Amsterdam, were 
found to contain an average of 10 per cent of quinine. 


It is, therefore, quite possible that within a couple 


of years Java will absolutely dominate the cinchona 
market; for, although her exports may not attain 
the fifteen million standard of recent Oeylon ship- 


ments, their lack in bulk will be made good, and | 


more, by their alkaloidal richness. The harvesting and 
shipping expenses of this rich bark will not, of course, 
be higher than those of the poorest varieties. Ceylon 
planters will do well, therefore, to seriously ask them- 
selves whether they have any prospect of holding their 
own against such competition as, according to our cor- 
respondent’s letter, is looming near at hand? 

The estimates which are now given of the exports of 
bark from Ceylon during the season 1887-38 will prob- 
ably prove to be as wide of the result as those of 


previous years have been, The crop for 1884-85 was . 


estimated at 8,500,000 lb, it yielded nearly 11,700,000 lb. 
That for the season following was fixed, by the most 
competent judges, at 9,000,000 Ib; it gave nearly 
15,4000,000 1b. Undeterred by these failures, the know- 
ing ones asserted positively that in 1886-87 not more 
than 11,000,000 would leave the island. Asa matter of 
fact, nearly 14,400,000 lb. were exported. For this reason 
the ‘‘straight tip ’ is 9,500,000 lb, but we shall not be 
surprised to find, eleven months hence, that the Ceylon 
wiseacres are no better prophets of their bark shipments 
than are sporting editors of the winning animals at 
horse races. The fact is that the Ceylon cinchona 
trees resemble the London unemployed, in that no 
proper census has ever been taken of their number. 
In the eyes of the confident ‘‘ bear,” they are numerous 
as the sand by the sea shore; while the knowing 
‘“‘bull” is equally full of mysterious rumours of whole- 
sale uprootings, and triumphantly points to reports 
of the burning of trees in the field because it no 
longer pays to strip them. Itis certainly remarkable 
that from October Ist the beginning of ths season 
up to November 25th the bark exports from Ceylon 
only amounted to 1,232,000 lb, or little more than 
half of the shipments in the corresponding period of 
1885-86; but since then the news of the advance 
of quinine in London has reached Colombo, and only 
if the reduction in shipments ;should be main- 
taned in the face of the temptation caused by the 
higher London prices may we conclude that ship- 
ments are likely to remain permanently on the decline. 
But the odds are that the Oeylon shippers, as they 
havo always done before under similar circumstances, 
will consider only the possibility of immediate gain 
and begin to ship in all haste in the hope of partici- 


pating in the rise. The Oolombo market, before the ~ 
recent advance in London, was thoroughly demoralised. — 


The usual public sales had not been held for many — 


PRODUCTION OF CINCHONA AND” 
CEYLON ESTIMATES OF BARK EXPORTS. 


q 
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weeks and the ordinary varieties of bark were abso- 
lutely unsalable. But, asa Ceylon contemporary very 
“pertinently observes, cinchona is not so much a crep 
‘as a reserve, of which the planter produces much or 
little as he pleases, or as exigencies demand. Now is it 
not, we will not say likely, but at least possible, that 
the Oeylon planters, if they should once become 
thoroughly convinced that in a few years they must 
succumb to the Java competition, will prefer to harvest 
their barks while they still fetch any money at all, 
and flood our market with as much-as they can 
possibly get away, turning their attention to other 
crops, the steady rise in the value of which promises 
a surer reward than the treacherous cinchona? What- 
ever may be the case, we confess that we cannot 
share the sanguine views entertained in many quarters 
of improved values of the cinchona alkaloids. A ring 
among the quinine-makers may, indeed, have the effect 
of artificially raising the value, but it seems reason- 
able to assume that the consumption of quinine is 
certainly not increasing in larget proportion than 
the production of the alkaloid in the bark, and of 
the latter, so far as we can see, enough will be 
forthcoming from different countries to keep prices 
at the lowest possible level consistent with a moderate 
profit to the grower. 

. To the above we xeply :— 


To the Bditor of The Chemist and Dinggrst.” 
' Gonsidering that you so often quote from 
the Ceylon Observer press publications, and 
more particularly the Tropical Agriculturist, it is 
‘surprising that you should do us so much less 
‘than justice in the editorial on ‘‘ The Production 
of Cinchona” in your issue of December 17th. 
“You searify the ‘‘ knowing ones,’ “ the most com- 
petent judges,” the Ceylon “ wiseacres,”” on the 
wide discrepancy between their estimates of bark 
shipments at the beginning of each season and 
the result. Where you have got your figures for 
‘estimates,’ we cannot say; but, considering that 
the only statistics of cinchona cultivation in Ceylon 
have been embodied in the Observers ‘“ Handbook 
and Directory” from time to time, we should sup- 
pose, that, to get the best and most reliable export 
‘estimates of bark, you would refer to the same 
authority. Fully acknowledging the wide discrepancy 
between estimates and results in the earlier years 
you refer to,—when all concerned were taken utterly 
bysurprise,—we haye to point out to you that our 
estimate for the Ceylon exports in season 1885-6 was 
ten and not nine millions of lb. as given by “the most 
competent judges’ whom you quote; while we particu- 
larly draw your attention to the fact, that our estimate 
framed on October 9th, 1886, for season 1886-7 
ran :—‘* Cinchona Bark from 11 to 14 million |b.” 
while later on we said not less than 12 million 1b. 
For the current season we have taken 10 millions 
as the probable export, for the reason chiefly, that 
with the increasing demand on our labour supply 
on account of extended tea cultivation, and the 
plucking and preparing of the leaf, there 
should be neither the coolies nor the time to 
secure as much bark as in previous years. A great 
difference, too, is shown in the available supply 
in our planting districts; nevertheless, if there were 
a return to really good prices, we should not be sur- 


if 


prised once more to see our estimate exceeded, 
—Eps. 

-— —-—-- >- -- 
‘PLANTING PROGRESS IN TRAVANCORE. 


In sending us full Statistics of the Plantations 
in Travancore for our ‘* Handbook and Directory,” 
Mr, Cox, Chairman of the local Planters’ Associ- 
ation, also affords a very valuable Report on the 
present position of the Planting Enterprise under 


the variety of heads which distinguish it over 
the way, now-a-days even as in Ceylon. The 
products included in Mr, Cox's paper are; 


—Coffee, Tea, Cinchona, Cacao and Pepper, and 
we give the Report in full in February’s 
Tropical Agriculturist. It is satisfactory to learn 
that coffee is by no means extinct in the outly- 
ing planting offspring of Ceylon (as Travancore 
has been called), while cinchona robusta flourishes 
—the grafting of leigers on succirubra stocks being 
successfully carried out, of course, on a limited seale. 
No one need fear, however, that Travancore cin- 
chona will ever interfere greatly with the Bark 
market. It is in tea rather that Travancore should 
assume a respectable position, for, equally in soil, 
climate, abundance of timber and cheap labour, 
the district has many advantages, and its teas have 
been very favourably reported on by London experts. 
Pepper (long a native export) and cacao ought to 
strengthen the Travancore enterprise. We lately 
heard of the sale of a fourth share in a Trayan- 
core Tea estate to a young planter trained in 
Ceylon, which shows that things are at least moving 
over the way, and a renewal of prosperity may 
shortly be anticipated. 


———__———_——__—_—. 


COCONUT PLANTING IN THE LOWCOUNTRY 
OF CEYLON. 


TIE DROUGHT AND ITS EFFECTS ON COCONUTS—PADDY 
CULTIVATION—MR, COCHRAN’S EXPERIMENTS—PLOUGH- 
ING—APRATION OF THE SUBSOIL—EFFECT OF DROUGHT 
ON RICE CULTIVATION IN INDIA—WHAT IS CLAY ?—HOW 
TO IMPROVE POOR SOILS—‘ LIVE’ AND ‘ DEA‘) SOILS— 
ANALYSIS OF CLAY. 

SrvAnE Koraret, 30th January 1888. 

No rain orsignus of rain since the dawn of the New 
Year. Ifthe drought be as severe as it threatens to be, 
the look-out for coconut planters is very gloomy. 
Prices are lower than they have beensince I became 
interested in coconut cultivation. The general belief 
is, that with ever-increasing stocks of oil andthe con. 
sequent low prices, mill-owners are not engaged in a 
business that takes to the full their resources or yields 
much profit: this is evidently a popular delusion, as wit- 
ness the alleged mission of Mr. W. O. Leechman to 
Europe. 

The thanks of all paddy growers are due to Mr. 
Cochran for his highly interesting communication 
which appears on page 569 of the February No. Un- 
fortunately the vast majority of those engaged in this 
culture are ignorant natives who will in no way be 
benefited by the lessons his analysis and experiments 
teach. Thededuction I draw from his experimens with 
the soil from Nuwara Eliyais that the vastmajority 
of our paddy fields suffer by being kept perpetually 
under water, and that fertility will be restored to them 
if they be broken up and aerated during the dry weather, 
so that the different compounds of iron in it may be 
rendered insoluble in water, and consequently harm- 
less, It will be seen from the results of the experi- 
ments as giveniua tabulated form that the grains of 
paddy corn on the unmanured soils gave comparatively 
better results than those sown iothe soils manured 
with bones, cattle manure or lime. Why? Because 
in a pot the soil had no chance of becoming 
sodden and was well aerated. I think this gives 
us the key to the wonderful results yielded by the 
experiments of the agricultural instructors, for be it 
remembered that Mr. Green insists on the fields being 
ploughed during the dry months at the beginning of 
the year with the iron plough, and cross-ploughed 
with the native plough after the soil is saturated 
with the S. W. rains, so that the noxious iron com- 
pounds have been rendered innocuous in the interval. 
I do not agree with Mr. Green that it is necessary 
for the field to be perfectly dry before it is ploughed 
with the English plough, for if the soil be rather 
moist as it is now, the work is facilitated and is in my 
Opinion more thorough. Exposed as it will be after 
the operation to the scorching sun of the next few 
mouths, it will bave a longer time to be perfectly 
aerated and rendered sweet, 
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The following has an intimate bearing on this im- 
portant subject:—‘‘ Nearly all soils contain iron; it 
is this that gives them their red color. Iron has two 
oxides: one of them, containing the least amount of 
oxygen, is soluble in water, and is therefore taken 
into the roots of plants. Oopperas or green vitriol 
is composed of this low or protoxide of iron and 
sulphuric acid. On exposure to the air for a time, 
this low oxide takes in more oxygen and forms sesqui- 
oxide of iron which is insoluble in water. The sub- 
soil, which has never been stirred to admit the 
atmosphere freely, contains the low oxide, and 
when first turned up if sown or planted soon, the 
roots of the crops take in this soluble compound of 
iron and are much injured if not killed out- 
right.” The last sentence fully explains the perfect 
horror Professor Wallace and aJl competent au- 
thorities have of bringing to the surface the un- 
aerated subsoil, more especially that of paddy fields 
whieh possibly contains most iron owing to the op- 
portunities for aeration being so few. Turn up a 
little of such sub-soil at a time, an inch or two each 
year, let it be exposed to the air and frost for a few 
months, and it will become innocuous. The new 
elements of plant food in this new soil will even act 
as a useful fertilizer.” 

According to the usual native modes of paddy culti- 
vation, ploughing is never resorted to except at the 
commencement of the rains, so that the fields 
may be submetged immediately after the ploughing 
80 as to kill the weeds and grasses displaced by the 
plough. The operation is repeated more than once, 
the land being constantly submerged, so that aeration 
to render innocuous the poisonous iron compounds 
is never possible. When the fields lie fallow, water, 
as long as it ig obtainable, 1s turned on the field, so 
that even partial aeration takes place only in a season 
of prolonged drought when no water is available. 
From the light of Mr. Cochran’s experiments and the 
extract I have given, it is apparent that a revolution 
in the preparation of fieids for paddy cultivation is 
necessary before we can expect better returns from 
our fields. (Can it be that the higher returns of rice 
fields in India are due to the more severe and more 
prolonged droughts that axe common there, than to 
an intrinsic superiority of soil?) It becomes the duty 
of revenue officers to make widely known the results 
of Mr. Cochran’s experiments and the absolute ne- 
cessity for ploughing fields at the beginning of the 
dry season, so that they may be perfectly aerated. 
Surely Mr. Elliott, who has such a deep in- 
terest in paddy cultivation, will take the lead. 

Mr. Oochran’s request to have samples of fertile 
paddy soil to analyse should be complied with without 
much delay. Five fertile fields lie between the rail- 
way line at Mahara and the road leading to Mr. R. 
L, M. Brown’s property, and in the Kandyan country 
between the railway line and road leading from 
Peradeniya to Gampola. 

It has become almost an axiom in agriculture 
that a sandy soil is improved by the addition of clay 
and wice versa. But what is clay? That has sorely 
puzzled ‘some people. What I understand by clay is 
what; occurs at the surface as a surface soil and which 
when deprived of moisture cracks and hardens like 
a brick-soi! that has been cultivated, and not the clay 
that bas been brought to the surface from many feet 
below the surface. We must understand the object of 
claying a soil; it is not merely to give body to it,—very 
necessary in dry cultivation to prevent to rapid evapora- 
tion, but also to add to its fertility. A sandy soil 
is admittedly not a rich soil, therefore the addition 
to it of a substance which itself is not rich will not 
add to its fertility by giving body to the soil. I have 
heard it asserted that because manure without admix- 
ture will not support vegetation and pure clay too 
will not support vegetation, and as by the applica- 
tion of the former to the soil beneficial results 
follow, therefore it can fairly be expected that bene- 
ficial results will follow the application of the latter. 
It is not necessary to seriously refute what is so 
self-evidently fallacious. There are two grand deter- 
minations of soils, ‘‘live” and “dead.” The former 
is supposed by the action of “ ferments ”—chemijcal 


ageucies—to have been quickened into life and is able to 
support vegetation. The latter is beyond the reach of 
these agencies and is therefore dead, but cannot be 
quickened by mere exposure to air if it be wanting in 
the necessury constituents, whose presence alone in- 
duces “ferment.” Nor can it be rendered fertile by the 
addition of the constituents of a fertile soil. An in- 
stance is recorded of a gentleman, evidently more 
versed in theoretical tkan in practical agriculture, 
analysing a “ dead” soil dug up from some depth and 
adding to it the elements of fertility it was wanting in, 
and putting some seed in it to grow. His practical 
gardener shook his head and said he was sure to fail, as 
the soil was “dead.” Events proved that the gardener 
was rigbt. 

Talighted by accident on an analysis of Indian clay, 
white with an admixture of red, which is the character- 
istic of our clays, and I append it :— 


Sand... 10 41°67 
Combined Silica .., “0 1581 
Alumina on ans 26°27 
Ferric Oxide... “5 mete 15 | 
Magnesia and Alkalies aon 2°82 
Water ons : 11°00 

100:08 : 


It will be seen from the above that pure clays ar 
composed almost entirely of sand (probably silicious), 
silica and alumina, neither of which plays an important 
part in vegetable economy, ana that therefore they are 
unfitted to support vegetation, besides ‘‘ if you mix pure 
sand with pure clay, even though you pour into it 
abundantly solutions of ammonia and all necessary salts, 
the result will be simply an indescribable medley fit 
for no man’s land—a muddle, which after a while will 
resolve itself back again into clay and sand.” But it is 
said the compound will be rendered fertile by a large 
admixture of stable manure or leaf mould. 


ee 


Om FROM Smxworm .Cocoons.—Says the 
Japan Mail :—‘‘ A resident of Koshu, who has been 
experimenting with the insides of cecoons, which 
have hitherto been generally used for manure, has 
discovered that a fine oil can be expressed, from 
them at a price 20 to 30 per cent cheaper than 
rape oil, the residuum being a valuable fertilizer 
of the soil.” 

Quinine.—The movement started in America has 
kept the ball rolling on this market, and enormous 
quantities of quinine (nearly ajl German, in bulk, 
of the B. & 8. and Brunswick brands) have changed 
hands since last week, It is said that altogether 
over 250,000 oz. have been done this week. The 
price for German in bulk, which stood at Is 7d. 
at the close of our last report, is now 2s peroz., 
which was paid today. The principal operators on 
this market have been two houses (one bearing an 
English, the other a German name) connected with 
the American trade. The English makers are be- 
lieved not to be lending their support to the move- 
ment, but it is generally thought that they willbe 
drawn into it if it should spread. The position of 
the cinchona market and previous experiences of 
similar booms encourage the view that the specu- 
lation may very easily be overdone. Howard’s brand 
is still quoted at 233d per oz.; Pelletier’s isnow 
the same price (which has been paid), and Whiffen’s 
has sold at 2s. According to a New York firm of 
dealers, the cost of producing sulphate of quinine 
from the bark in Germany was formerly estimated 
at 20 marks per kilo. (about 7d per oz.), but im- 
provements in the process of manufacture have now 
brought down the cost, itis estimated, to 5d. per oz., 
including the commission for buying bark, shipping 
charges, and freight to factory (probably from Lon- 
don or Amsterdam), actual cost of manufacturing, 
packing, commission for selling the product, interest 
on the plant, and wear and tear of the factory.— 
Chemist and Druggist, Dec. 3rd, 
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To the Editoy of the * Ceylon Obsevver.” 


CEYLON TEA IN AUSTRALIA. 

[We greatly regret the oversight which has de- 
layed publication of this letter, but the information 
afforded is still interesting and valuable.—Ep.] 

15th Oct. 1887. 

Drar Sir,—Seeing in the paper a discussion 
going on as to Ceylon tea_ being represented at 
the Melbourne Exhibition, I may as well give my 
experience. While in Australia I made inquiries 
with a view to gain knowledge as to the prospects 
of Ceylon tea down there. The majority of people 
I found quite ignorant of such an article. Others 
who had tasted Indian tea did not care for the 
taste, it being so different to the China stuff 
they are accustomed to drink. : 

What strikes me is, that, if Ceylon tea is 
to be pushed in the Australian market, it must 
not be done in a half-hearted manner, but with 

energy; it must be well canvassed and advertised, 
and this can only be done properly by a man who 
would give his entire time and attention to it, as we 
have nol only China tea to fight, but also prejudice. 
In Australia one sees many ingenious ways of ad- 
vertising besides by the daily papers and bill 
postings, 

In my travels I saw but one notice of Ceylon 
tea for sale, and that was in a shop window in 
Sydney Arcade,and the price asked was 3s per |b. 
Now many people would not care to give that 
figure when they can get a good China tea for 
about half the price. A few people who had 
tasted Ceylon tea likcd it very much, but did 
not know where to procure more at a moderate 
figure. 

In Melbourne I algo found Ceylon tea almost 
unknown : what good had been done at the last 
Exhibition to bring our teas to the notice of the 

ublic -had no doubt been lost owing to there 
baie no place known at which they could pro- 
cure it, and°also at the time the quantity being 
then produced being insufficient to meet any de- 
mand. Not having any samples of Ceylon tea 
with me, I was at a great disadvantage, as the 
first thing one was asked on speaking to any 


broker was ‘* Have youany samples ?’’ They told 
me what was wanted was a good _ strong 
liquoring tea that they could sell at from 


Is 6d to 2s per lb. Privately no doubt a small 
quantity of higher grades would sell well. But 
for the public sale our medium teas would be 
the thing. Several shops have been opened in 
Melbourne and other towns for the sale of Indian 
teas. There is one in Melbourne where Indian goods 
are sold, where the public are invited to come 
and taste the tea im cup free of charge. But 
even this is hardly advertised enough. In some 
shops I saw that sugar would be given away 
with the tea,—20 lb. of sugar to be given to every 
purchaser of 5 1b. of 2s Gd tea. 

This shows that it will be a hard fight with 
other teas unless we can sell cheap and so culti- 
vate the public tastes. 

At one auction of China tea, I saw some of the 
teas sold for 5d and 6d per lb.,* and at that sale 
saw very few sell above 1s per lb. When I say, send 
down medium teas, [do not mean rubbish, as that 
would only mean ruination to the cause. What 
is meant is souchongs of good liquoring quality. 
It is a fight that cannot be maintained by any 

* Inferior Foochow stutf, subsequently blended with 
ae 
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private individual, as at first there will most likely 
be a loss, and no private person would be prepared 
for this. As it is for the benefit of all tea producers 
in the island it ought to be aided by all interested. 
while in Australia I met and heard of many Ceylon 
men: some doing well, others having rather rough 
times. It was a pleasure to meet anyone from the 
island.’ One had to answer many questions as to 
old friends ete, 

After being so much on the move and getting no 
news, it was a treat to get hold of an Observer, 
which, after I had perused, I forwarded to another 
Ceylon friend, who prized it almost much as the 
writer of this.--I am sir, yours faithfully, 


B, J. W. 


CEYLON TEA IN AUSTRALIA AND THE 
MELBOURNE EXHIBITION: AN OLD 
PLANTER TO THE FRONT. 


28, Flinders Lane West, Melbourne, 
13th Jan. 1888, 

Sir,—As I ama bad correspondent, many of my 
old friends will be thinking that on leaving the 
island I had turned my back upon all its interests, 
As this is not thecase, I must let them know what 
I have been doing, especially about their tea, and 
perhaps from my experience hints may be gained 
to enable them to push their teas better. When 
I came down in 1886, it was mooted that you were 
to have a Tea Syndicate to push your teas here 
and elsewhere. I was mentioned for the representa- 
tion of the same here; however, as it was long in 
coming I bought on your market a few thousands 
of pounds. I tried to get at the public in a quiet 
way here, but I was not in a position to give away 
a sufficient number of samples or to push it 
thoroughly by advertising and taking a shop. I 
goon found then that in the meantime I could not 
work a living cut of Ceylon tea alone. I put most 
of first shipments on the market here. Tor first 
two lots the result was satisfactory, but the demand 
here being so limited, I would have lost on the 
subsequent shipments had I not induced the house 


(tea merchants) I had in the meantime joined 
to take them over at about cost price. I found 
my partners were indifferent about Ceylon 


teas even for our blends, and needless to say I could 
not get them to see the necessity for the whole- 
sale distribution of Ceylon tea samples. However, 
in a quiet way a good many samples have: ‘been 
sent all over the country. But as yet we have not 
many customers for Ceylons only. A certain num- 
ber of dealers take Ceylons from us steadily, but 
these we know are for blending. ‘To begin with, L 
think the blend with Ceylon is just one of the 
ways to give the public a taste of and for it 
provided you can afford to put suflicient into 
your blend to leave the Ceylon flavour distinct. 
At present prices, this, the general dealer is 
not able to do. The teas I got down cost 
from 11}d to 1s +d landed here, and so that the 
successive shipments might be of an _ even 
average quality, I had two or three estates’ teas and 
qualities blended for me in Ceylon. What I got 
was a fair broken souchong which seems fairly cheap, 
and now we shall see how it works out for the 
seller. It costs the wholesale dealer say 1s, to this 
add duty 3d and bond charges say }d, in all 1s 384d, 
wholesale dealer will want say 14d to 2d per Ib. 
upon it, so it costs retailer ls 4¥d to ls 5}d; on 
this market you cannot get more from the house- 
holder for this class of tea than is %d, This does 
not give the retailer suflicient encouragement to 
try and push a new tea. Of course if you get direct 
at the householder, your position is improved a 
little, but for many years the quantity you got rid 
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of by retailing enly would not be felt upon your 
increasing crops. So that, even if you start syndi- 
cates and shops, you will still find it necessary to 
push your teas on the market as it stands, and be 
content to take what you can get for a time, 
What you want to createis ataste or liking for 
your teas, and get your profits out of the steady 
market of the future where they will not care to 
do without them. 

I am glad youhave gone in for the Melbourne Ex- 
hibition, but you must follow it up and have supplies 
always before the public. Lhad a little to do with your 
Exhibition Committee at starting, as it was thought 
I was the H. J. proposed by the Association; 
as, however, there are no less than 3 H.M.’s in town, 
all late of Ceylon; it was easy to make a mistake. 
After a time we found I was not the man wanted, 
so I handed over to the other. You should do 
well with the three Ceylon men you haye on your 
Committee, but why, oh why, go to the opposition 
house for the fourth? I think it right that you 
should know his ostensible interest is the sale of 
Indian teas and curios! He wants to sell Indian 
teas in the packet and you want to sell your Cey- 
lons in the same way! ‘There are one or two old 
Ceylon men in town who would, I think, be very 
workable members, notably Messrs. James Hardie, 
W. A. Robertson and Mr. De Bayay; they are all 
busy men, but might be induced to give a little 
attention to Ceylon affairs for the sake of old times. 

The Exhibition Commissioners are not to allow the 
sale of your teas in packets nor in the cup, but 
you will get all this information from your Com- 
mittee, and how they mean to get past the difficulty 
I doubt not. Ceylons are rather wanted just now, 
and the market is to be tried with a few lots next 
week. 

I had a run to Tasmania during the holidays. 
That is the country for ex-planters with farming 
proclivities, their grain is protected and is all re- 
quired for home consumption. Itisa pretty country, 
but as all the sons and daughters make for the 
main land, a man had better take a flock with 
him or a few Ramasamis, so as to be independent 
of the independent few who take service there.— 
Yours truly, H. G. MACKENZIE, 


THE VALUE OF TEA ESTATES IN 
CHYLON. 

London, 13th Jan. 1888: 

Dar Sir,—We think it right to inform those 
in Geylon wishing to sell their estates, that 4 or 
5 year old tea is worth 10 years purchase pro- 
viding the estates are situated in a favourable 
locality with good soil &c., having all buildings 
and machinery up. This is the opinion of tea 
brokers in the Lane who have been resident pro- 
prietors in India. THOMAS GRAY & Co, 


WATER-WHEELS AND TURBINES. 
22nd Jan. 1888. 

Dear Sras,—Will some of your planting corre- 
spondents kindly inform me first, the relative cost 
of turbines versus a 16-foot wheel and both equal 
to four horse-power, and what is the least fall of 
water a turbine of four horse-power would re- 
quire, and also for one of six horse or more to 
power? I am building a small tea factory, but 
bave not much water, but can get a fall. What I 
want to know is fall required for a four or six 
horse-power turbine and approximate cost of same 
put up: also price of a turbine by itself. I have 
applied to a local firm, but they want just the 
information that I require myself, as if depends 
on how I carry the water to get the necessary 
fall; therefore I want to know least fall required, as 
on that depends a wheel or turbine,—Yours, R, B. 


[Our correspondent propounds questions specially 
requiring professional answers; but possibly some 
of his brother-planters may answer. Still if 
“R. B.” has got a ‘‘ Planters’ Note-book,’’ he ought 
first, by the rules given there, to measure and de- 
scribe his available stream or supply of water. We 
are told of certain new turbines which with a fall of 
5 feet can develop 3-horse-power, and of 10 feet, 
6-horse-power. The turbine would probably not 
cost more than the 16 feet wheel. We have lately 
heard a professional engineer condemn water-wheels 
tandem fashion, a rather favourite idea of recent 
times, as not at all likely to answer their pur- 
pose.—Ep. } 


FUEL SUPPLIES FOR TEA, 
27th Jan. 1888, 

S1r,—I observe that your correspondent ‘‘ Pep- 
percorn ’”’ is continually harping upon the subject 
of our fuel supply, and in oneof his last letters he 
terms it the “ interesting problem of the future.’ 
Now if he takes no steps in the matter, I venture 
to think that this will prove a very uninteresting 
problem for him at any rate. Why does he not 
plant gum trees, the wonderfully rapid growth of 
these would form an endless theme for his facile 
pen to describe? As regards their value, I myself 
have used nothing else for the manufacture of 70,000 
lb. of tea, and for this quantity about 350 trees 
between 4 and 5 years old have been utilized. 
Gums from their rapid growth and facility to trans- 
port tothe factory by coolies render them in every 
way a most useful tree to plant, and there are 
always {places on estates where fuel trees can be 
planted with advantage. Gums again present 
another advantage as fuel, namely, that if care- 
fully coppiced they grow up again. 


J.-L. A. 
Our Txa Inpvustry.—Mr. J. L. Shand’s paper 
read before the Royal Colonial Institute is 
republished verbatim with all Appendices 


on page 593 e seq, and also a full report of the 
discussion thereon, to be taken from Colonies and 
India. We may notice here one mistake made by 
the Chairman in speaking of the minimum rain- 
fall in Ceylon as 70 inches. The annual average 
fall in at least two large districts of the island 
—Hambantota and Mannar—is less than half this 
figure; but Sir John Coode would be right in 
saying that the minimum for any of our tea dis- 
tricts was not under 70 inches. As for Mr. Pye’s 
prophecy that the Chinese were going to improve 
manufacture and adopt honest commercial prac- 
tices, all we can say is that when China does this 
“‘ the skies will fall!” 

Mr. Joun Hueues on THE ConstiTuENTS oF THA, 
—In a recent communication, Mr. Hughes wrote :— 

I think it only reasonable that high grown Ceylon 
teas should command a higher value on account of 
their fine flavour, and if the manufacture be properly 
attended, I doubt not certain estate brands will actract 
special attention in the home markets. I have read 
Mr. C.’s analyses and notice that he has xot detei- 
mined the tannin which I believe indicates the re- 
lative strength of the tea more than anything else. 
Of course the analysis of young fresh leaves 
will certainly show more potash and phosphoric 
acid than that of older leaves in which the 
proportion of lime and fibre is proportionally larger. 
This is a fact very well known among agricultural 
chemists, but I believe the tannin depends on the 
character of the soil and the elevation. I have no 
doubt that analyses made at different elevations and 
on different qualities of tea grown in Ceylon will be 
found to show more Variation in this respect, say 
from 6 to 16 per cent, which is far more than the 
variation in the theine, fal 
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NITRATES AND AGRICULTURE. ~ 

It has generally been supposed that the nitrite 
formed during nitrification, is produced by the reduc- 
tion of nitrate previously formed. Some experiments 
of Dr. Munro’s (Chem. Mews, 56, p. 62) have, how- 
ever, conclusively disproved this, and show that 
nitrite is not formed by the action of the nitrifying 
organism on solutions of potassium nitrate, and that 
solutions of ammonium chloride when nitrified first 
form nitrite, which afterwards passes into nitrate. 

The question as to whether nitrates are indis- 
pensable for the growth of field crops has been 
investigated by Pitsch (Landw. Versuchs-Station., 34, 
p. 217), whose results seem to show conclusively that 
barley, oats, beans, and wheat can be grown in a 
soil absolutely free from nitrates and from all nitrify- 
ing organisms, but containing nitrogenous manures, 
such as ammonium sulphate, 

The last number (259) of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, contains a most valuable review by 
Sir J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, of the present 
position of the question of the sources of the nitrogen 
of vugetation. Especial interest attaches to their 
views on the claims of Berthelot and others to have 
proved that plants assimilate free nitrogen (see Athen. 
No. 3102, p. 484). They consider the experiments 
brought forward to be so conflicting, “that it is im- 
possible to accept the whole as they stand, and for 
the present it seems necessary to hold judgment on 
them in abeyaace.”—Atheneun. 


—_ 
PLANTING IN JOHORE. 


A Oeylon planter, now in Johore, sends us the 
following on planting prospects in that part of the 
world. Looking at the uniform failure which has at- 
tended the efforts made to cultivate Liberian coffee 
successfully in Ceylon, we are somewhat sceptical of 
the profitable nature ef this cultivation in Johore, 
where climatic conditions and soil approximate so 
closely to those of Oeylon. If Johore is successful 
with this product, it will form the brilliant exception 
to all other places in the Hast where it has been 
tried. Tea will be the staple product of the country, 
we feel sure, before long, for the amount of rainfall, 
its even distribution, and the character of the soil, all 
promise well for the future of that cultivation; and 
we also see no reason why pepper should not be 
successfully cultivated by Europeans. Our correspond- 
ent, who only left Oeylon a short while ago, writes 
as follows ;— 

Jonore, 7th January, 1888. 

I feel sure that this country has a great future be- 
fore it. If the pioneer planters from Ceylon had put 
in Liberian coffee and tea, instead of Arabian coffee, 
there would have been now thousands of acres of 
land cultivated by Europeans, People readily took 
up blocks of land, as they had only to pay the survey 
fees. A few only opened up, the others waiting to see 
how things would turn out, and, finding that Arabian 
eoffee would not pay, they gave up ell idea of epening. 

Oorree.-—Now Liberian coffee grows well, and from 
the third to the fourth year, yields about 3 ewts. per 
nacre. After that the yield is from 5 to 6 owts. and 
I know of ono place that is well cultivated and 
manured, giving as much as 8 owts. per acre. The 
coffee is prepared on the estate for the market. 
Johore coffee at present fetches 70/ to 80/ per cwt. 
in the London market. 

Tea.—There is only one tea garden in Johore, and 
that [ believe is paying, although the greater part 
of it is opened on all abandoned gambier laud. Had 
it been opened on virgin soil, and had the labor 
supply been good when it was opened, I feel sure 
it would have been a great success. Johore Tea sells 
in London at about the Oeylon average. This garden 
is situated about sea-level, and I think that better 
results wduld be got in bigher districts. 


Perrer.—This is tho home of pepper. It has been 


cultivated here by Chinese for over twenty years, 
Yho price at presont is excellent: black pepper is 
quoted in Singapore at §21°50 por picul 3 Iba.) 


and it pays you wil to eultivate it, if you only get 


$10 per picul; so there is at present a good margin 
for profit. It is only lately that the Europeans have 
taken to plauting popper, as an idea was prevalent 
that it could only be successfully grown by Chinese. 
Now a European’s pepper sells for a dollar a picul 
higher than a Chinaman’s. 

GENERAL—The average rainfall for the last t hree 
years is 102'24 inches, and this is very evenly dis- 
tributed. Iv 1887, the most rain that fell in one 
month was 12°96 inches, and the least 5:49 inches. 
Tamil labor can be procured in any quantity now. 
A protector of Immigrants and a Doctor see that 
they are properly treated, and ’get their agreements 
carried out. Now that the country is opened up, 
Kuropeans get no more fever than they get in the 
Oeylon low-country. I have been hore for seven 
months and never had bad fever. What with land 
almost for nothing, and being able to grow at least 
three products that are known to pay, I think this 
country offers a grand field for planters with limited 
capital_—Eastwarp Ho !—Local “ ‘Times.’? 


———_—>_____"“— 
MANGOES IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


are thus noticed in the Proceedings of the Madras 
Agri-Horticultural Society :— 

Read the following letter, dated 7th November, 
1887, from the Honorary Secretary to Deputy Sur- 
geon General John Shortt :— 

“T received a few days ago a ripe mango fruit 
from Mr. Holmes, of the Madras Olub, with a note, 
asking us to plant the nut, “as it may produce a 
tree with the same habits, and give us fruit at 
Xmas time.”” I think it very desirable and quite 
feasible to cultivate and encourage such excentrie 
habits on the part of the mango, Can you give 
me any information on the subject for publication 
in our proceedings? I have myself eaten mangoes 
from Ohbittoor, ripe at CObristmas, and have seen 
trees producing unseasonable crops more than once.'’ 

Read also the following letter in reply from Deputy 
Surgeon General Joha Shortt, dated Yercaud, 11th 
November, 1887 :— 

“Ia reply to your letter of the 7th instant, 
allow me to say, that very little care or attention 
has been given to the mango as a fruit producer. 
Some care is given to them during infancy ; after 
that, they are left to nature; neither pruning, 
manuring, or irrigation is attended to. Notwithstand- 
ing, we do get some splendid fruits from some of 
them, but if they were attended to like other fruits, 
the results would be better. On the Bombay side 
and towords Goa, two crops are obtained from 
the mango, but on the Madras side, only one. The 
plants will have to be forced to get them to fruit 
out of season. Recent mango grafts will often 
push out flowers out of season ; advantage should 
be taken of those to take grafts off them, and to 
see that the actual branch in flower is made the 
‘Scion.’ Grafts from tree that produce a second 
crop from the Bombay side should be secured, 
and care should be taken to seo that grafts are put 
on when the tree is in flower with its second 
crop, and thus I think we might succeed ia estab- 
lishing a second mango crop. I have myself eaten 
mangoes from second crops which were taken from 
Bombay to Tuticorin, and sent up here from thence 
by my daughter. Second crop fruits are procurable 
along the Western Ooast on these occasions. I 
don’t know whether you are aware that an indication 
of the failure of a crop of mangoes becemes at 
once evident, when the tree bursts out with & mass 
of young leaves, which is a certain indication that 
no fruits will follow. It 1s only by resorting to 
selected grafts: the scion of which has been taken 
from a plant that produced fruit out of season, and 
when in flower or fruit. A second crop of fruit may 
be obtained by ringing the stem, and at the same 
time attending to the tree by manuriug, watering, and 
prunivg it freely. This plan might be put into 
practice anywhere, that is, ringing the mango stem 
out of seasou, and when got to flower and fruit, 
take grafts from it at once. This is o subject that 


requires care and attention, and success will be the 
result. I have some papers on the subject, on which I 
cannot lay my hands just now.” 

The Honorary Secretary doubts the likelihood of 
success, by either of the plans suggested by Dr. Shortt, 
but egrees with Mr. Gleeson, the Superintendent of 
the Gardens, that by patient enquiry and careful 
selection, trees may be found and propagated with the 
habit already established of fruiting not twice a 
year, but at unusual seasons, by which means fruits 
might possibly be obtained in nearly every month in 
the year. 

Surgeon General Bidie remarks, that, when at Colombo 
last year, during the Ohristmas Holiday, a basket of 
mangoes was brought to him, and on enquiry, he was 
informed that that was the season for Jaffna mangoes ; 
also that he has heard that the Jate Maharajah of 
Travancore succeeded in having mangoes every day 
of the year, 

——_——____—___-——_—— 
DATE CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 
Dated London, the 4th July 1887, 

From’ Dr. E. Bonavia, Brigade-Surgeon, Indian 
Medical Department (on leave), 

To the Secretary to the Government, NV. W. Provinces 
and Oudh, | 

Str,—I have the honour to submit to the Govern- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the 
following information regarding the date-palm. 

2. Convinced as I am that this useful tree, if largly 
introduced in India, would eventually be of great bene- 
fit to the people, I have collected information about it 
from all the countries where it is extensively grown. 
This information I now beg to place at the disposal of 
the Government of India. 

8. As there might still be some doubts in India whether 
seedling date-trees are of any value,I paid particular 
attention to this point in making inquiries. In aletter 
from Sir: R. Lambert Playfair, Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General for Algeria and Tunis, dated Algiers, the 11th 
January 1887, the following is stated:—“ From what 
you say, [| have no doubt that off-sets could be sent to 
India without much difficulty ; but really there is very 
little necessity for making the experiment. Seeds are 
sure to germinate, and the experience of the Arabs here 
is, that the fruit of seedlings is quite as good as that 
of trees propagated by suckers. ‘The only objection is, 
that there is the risk of obtaining an undue proportion 
of male trees.’ Then O. Regnier in his ‘‘ Observations 
sur le Palmier Dattier, et sur sa culture en Egypt,” 
says:— Seedlings sometimes produce bastard varieties. 
More frequently they perpetuate well-known varieties, 
at other times new kinds are raised, which are after- 
wards propagated by off-sets.” 

4, The foregoing is good evidence of the value of 
seedling date-trees. We have, however, proof of it 
in Iudia already. Before leav’mg India on leave, I sent 
to the: Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew,a fine 
collection of dates, solely from seedling trees grown 
in Oudh and Multan. They are now in the Hoonomic 
Museum at Kew. Moreover, what Sir Lambert Play- 
fair considers as a slight objection to raising seedling 
trees, I would consider an advantage at first for India. 
Fertilization of the female flowers by the pollen of the 
males is not generally known yet in India. An excess 
of males among females would therefore ensure a crop, 
and would not disappoint the growers. In course of 
time India would possess fine varieties of date-trees, 
and then it could easily furnish its own off-sets of female 
trees, and fertilize them as they do in other countries. 
In addition, the great advantage of seed just now is, 
that they cost comparatively little to import, and can 
be made into fruit-trees with less trouble than off-sets, 
so that all the places in India where the date-tree can 
be grown with advantage may be rapidly furnished with 
this important tree at small cost, 

5, The following interesting extract about the date- 
tree is from a recent book called “Tunis: the Land 
and its People,” by Chev. de Hesse Wartegg. I give 
it in order to show what can be done with the dute-tree. 
At chapter 13 page 278, he says :-—“‘South Tunis—on 
both sides of the large salt marsh, Sebcha Pharaon, 
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which latter reaches far into Algiers—is a beautiful 
country of palins, which is not surpassed by anything 
on the shores of the Nile. Thitty oases lie elose to- 
gether in a row, and divide the desert land of the an- 
cient Numidia from the large salt lake, which is dry 
during nine months of the year. This palm region par 
ececllence; is known in Africa under thename of ‘ Beled- 
el-Djerid,’ and no fruit is valued higher than the sweet 
large and jucy ‘Djerid’ date, which also fetehes the 
highest prices in the European markets.’ At page 279 
he says :—* The slender stems of the palm trees, often 
reaching a height of 100 feet, display their transparent 
rustling canopy. The sunis a neressity to them, and 
while they rejoice in his burning rays, they keep the 
earth at their feet in cool shade, and thus aid the growth 
of the figs, oranges, lemons, almonds, olives, and pista- 
chio trees, The latter grow between and under the 
palms: the damp ground beneath being covered by the 
most luxuriant growth of herbs and grass. It is, there- 
fore, a threefold vegetation.” At page 280 it is stated 
that “of these oases, Gaffa is the largest, and possesses 
a palm-forest of about 200,000 trees, and is inhabited 
by from 3,000 to 4,000 Arabs and Berbers. In the 
oases of ‘Kl Gettar,’ water is not nearly so plentiful, 
and camels raise it with difficulty from draw-wells; 
but the date palm is here so exclusively the source 
of livelihood of the few hundred inhabitants, that 
there is uo choice left to them, and they must get 
water at any price. In ‘El Gettar’ a palm-forest ex- 
tends over a tract of land three kilometerslong, and 
the entire region north of the ‘Sebcha Pharaon’ 
possesses no less than a million and-a-half of palm 
trees, which has many olive, orauge, and almond trees 
growing between.” Then south of the Great Shott 
“isthe extensive district of the oases of Nefzani, with 
palm-forests of more than 300,000 trees, and with 
from 18,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, living in 40 
villages.” 

6. The foregoing information is of some importance. 
It shows (a) that the date-tree flourishes im saline 
soils. It would, perhaps, bemore accurate to say that 
some varieties of date-tree do so, as there are hundreds 
of kinds. There does net appear to be any doubt, 
however, that the “ Djerid’”? date of Tunis is a very 
fine kind, and fetches a good price in the European 
markets. (b) It gives some idea of the population 
that can live almost exclusively on the preduce of 
these date forests, bartering any surplus fruit for 
other commodities. (c) It shows that not only where 
water is near the surfoce can the date palm be grown, 
but also where water is obtained with great labour. 
(d) It shows that where date trees can be grown, and 
where water is easily obtained, there alse oranges, 
lemons, and other fruit trees can be readily grown 
on a large scale under the shade ef these palms and 
between them. i 

7. In India, both in Rajputana and in Sindh, on both 
sides of the Indus, the conditions are such, that if 
Arabs and Berbers had possession ef these tracts ef 
country, they would prebably, in less than 50 years, 
turn them into gardens. 

8. In my investigations, nothing appears to be more 
clear than that there are two distinct classes of dates— 
(1) those that ripen on the tree, or soon after they are 
plucked, and are those which are met with in Kuro- 
pean fruit-shops; and (2) those which do mot ripen 
like the above (a raisinified date), but remain hard 
and crisp, and are either eaten in that condition, or 
cured in various ways. 

9. The following information, by Senor Don Maximo 
Laguna was courteously furnished by the Secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Legation in Madrii:—‘‘The few 
varieties distinguished in Elche (Spain) are based on 
the character of the fruit. That which is most esteem- 
ed is the one producing the date called ‘Candix.’ This 
ripens and sweetens on the tree. The others are ofa 
yellower colour, harder, and witha smoothskin. In 
order that the latter may be fit to eat, itis mecessary 
to smear them with vinegar, and cover them up for 
two days. Then they become sweet and agreeable. 
They will keep inthis state for five or six days, after that 
they spoil, so that only the quantity immediately need- 
ed is prepared, Although in Elche artifical fertiliza- 
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tion is practised by attaching male flowers to the 
female bunches, more frequently male trees are plant- 
ed with females: one male to two or three females, 
and at a little distance from them.’ 

10. There is a notion that the date-tree is unsuited 
to adamp climate, and that it can only ripen fruit 
when its roots get into sub-soil water and its head 
remains in a dry, heated atmosphere. ‘his notion 
may have arisen in two ways—/irst, because the date-tree 
may have first been known only under such conditions, 
and being intimately associated with Arabs, who inhab- 
ited regions mostly under such conditions; second, be- 
cause the /est varieties of dates, the choice ones of 
European markets, are those probably grown under 
such conditions, But it doesnot at all follow that an 
edible and very nourishing and useful date cannot be 
grown under totally different conditions. 

11. In passing recently through Bgypt, E saw along 
the railway a number of date-trees with their fruit 
only lately gathered, with their roots and water still 
lying on the land from the recent inundation of the 
Nile. Moreover, in Egypt, the date-tree has been associ- 
ated with man from a very remote period. In the 
book called ‘* id Cornwall to Egypt,” by C. F. Gordon 
Cumming, at page 187, I find the following :— ‘‘In the 
time of the Romans the Egyptians gave receipts for 
taxes on fragments of tiles: about 1,600 years ago. 
A number of them are receipts for payments of poll- 
tax, cattle tax, palm-tree tax, &e. One receipt for a poll- 
tax is dated A. D. 103-104,” ' “ After the 
conquest of Assyria, 1,500 years before Ohrist, large 
quantities of bitumen were paid in tribute to the 
Pharoahs, and with this the mummies were thenceforth 
prepared, The bodies of the poor were merely saturat- 
ed with natron or bitumen, baked in an oven, swathed 
in woollen rags, end then tied up in a rough mat of 
palm leaves or ‘papyrus.’ Thus, they were laid in 
rows of thousand in the great sepulchres.” In Ezypt, 
therefore, we have uot only the annual regular rising 
of the Nile, inundating more or less the whole country 
on both its banks, but also the date-palm known 
there for hundreds—perhaps thousands—of years be- 
fore the Ohristian era. It is in Eyypt, therefore, 
if anywhere, that we ought to find evidence of this 
useful tree having, in the course of ages, suited itself 
to almost two diametrically opposed conditions of life. 
In order to obtain some proof of this, I wrote to the 
Head of the Public Works Department of Egypt for 
information ‘on the date-tree of Egypt. Major Ross, 
R.E., of the Indian Irrigation Department, very kindly 
issued acircular toa number of officials, who were in 
& position to afford information on this matter, giving 
the questions which I had sent. Oolonel Moncrieff, 
with his letter dated 15th June, 1887, very courteously 
forwarded all the notes collected to me, and added a 
memorandum of his own on each, regarding the reli- 
ability, carefulness, and power of observation of the 
sender, The officials who collected this information 
are— 

Mr. Biancardi, for many yoars Traffic Manager of 
the Railway, anda great horticulturist ; 

Bechara Takla Beg, a Syrian Editor of a well-known 
Arabic newspaper; 

A man ofthe Domains, a very practical native; 

Mr. E. W. P. Foster, of the Bengal Irrigation Depart- 
ment, most careful and painstaking officer, whose 
Statements are pretty sure to be the result of close 
inquiry; 

Mr, Marshall Hewat, on engineer of a good many 
years’ residence in Egypt. 

Dr, Harvey, of the American Mission, an old resident 
in Egypt; 

Wilson Bey, a shrewd Scotch Mechanical Engineer : 
he has had many years’ experience of Egypt; 

Captain R. M. Brown, R. E., of the Bengal Ir- 
rigation Department, a careful and accurate man; and 

Mr. Arnold Perry, » young English Engineer, 

12, Colonel Scott Moncrieff, R. E., Under-Secre= 
tary of State, Public Works Department, Egypt, in 
forwarding the above notes, and in reply to a 
question of mine, states:—“ The Nile rises with 
wonderful regularity in July. In Soptembor it is over 
wearly all the country, attaining its maximum iu 


Oairo about 15th October, after which it goes down 
very fast, and the inundation is ever early in No- 
vember.”’ It should ba neted that from July to 
November is exactly the period in which the dates 
swell, colour, and ripen, ani all those date-trees 
which happen to be on inundated ground have not 
only their roots under water, but are surrounded 
by a damp atmosphere, from the immense sea of 
water which the Nile makes. I should say during 
that period, which is the hottest of the year, the 
atmosphere would be similar to that of the North- 
Western Provinces of India in the rains, if not 
generally more damp. 

13. In order to avoid repetitions, I shall here 
give only a résumé of all the notes received. All 
say that the best dates are produced by trees on 
dry land, which is irrigable, and sometimes also on 
trees which are close to the desert; that some 
of the best kinds of dates are grown on sandy Jands, 
which can be irrigated when required; that those 
on low lands, to which water has access, are not 
bad, but they are not so good as the foregoing, and 
that whether the air and soil are damp or dry 
makes little difference. In the latter case, they should 
be irrigated as often as necessary. The trees planted 
in Rosetta, Aboukir, Ramleh, and Gabbary ace allin 
a damp atmosphere, ani bear also good qualities of 
fruit. Mr. Foster says that *“‘in Rosetta the best kinds 
are Zaghloul (red) and Samuni (yellow), cultivated on 
high sandy hills. The roots are probably in moist soil, 
as the spring level is high after floods. These, as a 
rule, are never irrigated. There are, however, lots of 
dates grown on lower, though sandy soil, which have 
improved very much in qualjfy since the opening of 
the Rosetta canal has rendefed irrigation easy. The 
drier the soil with surface irrigation, it appears the 
better is the produc>. In Gizeh, date-trees are on 
lands subject to flooding on the basin system. Water 
may remain over the roots of the tree for 70 days 
without injury (!); a longer period will damige the 
produce. It is better, however, to reduce the time of 
inundation. From 20 to 70 days’ flooding is ordinary. 
Unless flooded, the outturn of fruit is small, and 
quality is inferior. Three kinds of dates are gcown in 
Gizeh, the best of which is Sewi, a yellow variety; 
Amhat, a very moist kiud, turniog from yellow to dark 
brown, whep ripe; and Hayani, a red variety. The 
best dates of Gizeh are grownin yellow clay; sandy 
soils and ordinary black Nile deposit do not produce 
so gooda date.’ Mr. Biancardi says:—‘‘I have seen 
plantations accidentally inundated, with their crop 
injured. Too much water is not required. We have 
solitary trees in the middle of the canals. They look 
healthy, but bear no fruit.’ He does not, however, 
mention whether these solitary trees happen to be 
males or females; or if the latter, whether the people 
take the trouble to fertilize them in the midst of the 
canal: solitary trees can be found under the most 
favourable conditions, and still remain fruitless. De. 
Harvey says:—‘‘ Date-trees are sometimes inundated 
for one to three mouths, and that the trees are not in- 
jured by excess of water; and that tress on inundated 
ground produce most and best. On this point, however, 
some say that there is little difference whether the 
trees are inundated or not, a dry soil and a dry atmos- 
phere are not essential to the production of aecrop of 
dates.” 

14. Without taking into consideration the fact that 
the date-trees in Oudb have undoubtedly protluced 
very fine fruit, it appears to me evident from the re- 
plies sent from Egpyt, that, although a dry climate 
and soil, even where irrigation is difficult, will perhaps 
produce the best date, which will dry on the tree, and 
become the most suited for long keeping and for export- 


ation, a damp soil and atmosphere—nay, an excess 
of these conditions—will not only, as a rale, vot injure 
the date-tree, but will produce an edible and valuable 
crop. There can hardly be any doubt that in the 


thousands of years during which the date-trea has been 
associated with man in Egypt, different kinds have 
come into existence, some ol which aro suited to a 
dry soil and atmosphere, and some to conditions 
which are exaggoratedly the reverse of theaborve, It 
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is not improbable that some of these Egyptian varieties 
might be found suited also to the damper climates of 
India, such as Bombay and Bengal. 3 

15. All the replies say, that, usually, there is no such 
thing as a bunch of dates ripening all at the same tume. 
On the driest land and on the borders of the desert, 
the dates are allowed to remain until the whole bunch 
igripe; but in most places the dates of each bunch 
are gathered in several pickings, either by hand, or 
the bunch is shaken over a large, net slung under it. 
They are either eaten as they become ripe off the tree, 
or dried in the sun, and prepared in various ways. 
Often the bunches are cut off in their red or yellow 
stage, and sold im the bazaars. They are eaten by the 
people, although they are astringent and have no sweet- 
ness, When the individual dates on a bunch begin to 
ripen, the whole is often cut off and hung in the houses 
of both natives and Huropeans. ‘The dates are then 
picked off aud eaten as they ripen. A kind of jam is 
made of the unripe fruit, or they are salted and eaten 
ag condiment, aud the shrivelled ones are removed 
from the bunch to give strength to the remain- 
der. 

16. The weight of dates from a full-grown tree is 
given from 50 to 500 Ib, according to circumstances and 
the care given to the trees. ‘The life of a date-tree is 
given from 80 to 100 years, and that itis certain that 
some trees now standing are between 100 and 200 years 
old. Their life generally comes to an end by being 
blown down in a storm. As long as they live, 
with proper care, they produce abundantly every 

ear. 

: 17. The cultivation of the date-tree is very extensive 
in Egypt, and the crop is immense. Most of the natives 
live for fully three months both on the unripe aud on 
the dry dates. The dates are cheaper to them than 
common bread, and the poorer classes keep the date- 
stones, and use them as fuel. Many uses are made of 
the trunks, leaves, leaf-stalks, fruit stalks, and the fibre 
of date-trees. Vinegar and spirit are made from the fruit. 
The trees which are most cared for give the largest 
and best crops. Pigeon-dung is largely used for manur- 
ing date-trees, so are horse and other manures utilized. 
Dust from old villages is also used. I fancy this cor- 
responds to the novaof Indian cultivators. It is pro- 
bably a compound of nitrate of potash. Manure is 
mostly used in Lower Egypt. In Upper Egypt, the 
tilling of the soil between the date-trees is supposed to 
supply the necessary aliment. A hundred date-palms 
are said to require the labour of one man for three 
monthsa year. The lower decayed leaves are removed 
once a year. 

18. The practical native, employed on the Domains, 
gives the following names of distinct kinds :—Hayani, 
Arabiate, Kababi, Bind Eysha Zanar, Sergui, Kawaked, 
Samuni, Zaghlaul, Chetieh, Om Nasreddin, Alayly, 
Amri, Ohihayet, Akoula, Mokarba, Bemeri, Zokour, 
Boimakhal, Abrimi, Sokaut, Hafer-el-Guedi, Bezelnaka, 
Sobazenab, Gandila, Khodrawny, Hl Siwy, El Wahy, 
and others. The best of these, however, are Zaghlaul, 
El Amri, El Sokaut, Hl Gandila, El Khodrawy, Hl 
Abrimi, and El Siwy. Mr. Biancardi. says the best 
varieties are Ghazali, Hayani, Amri, Aklawi, Beyd-el- 
Gamal, Bint HEysha,and Eglani. While Wilson Bey, 
the Scotch Mechanical Engineer, says the best of all 
isthe Amhat, a small brown date grown at Gizeh, on 
sandy soil, whichis not inundated. Then comes the 
Amri, a fine large date, black when ripe. When 
ripe, it bears transport to the Levant, Greece, and 
other parts of Europe. It grows in Shirkieh, Fakoos, 
Salhieh, and Abu-Kebir. Samuni, a large yellow date 
when ripe. It grows in sandy soil about Rosetta, and 
is not inundated, Zayhlaul, a fine rich date, some- 
times plucked and eaten in itsred and unripe state. 
It is also grown on sandy soil near Rosetta, The fol- 
lowing hu gives as inferior dates, viz. , Hayan, a 
coarse date, often eaten unripe and red, It grows on 
clayey soil in the Calioubieh. It is sometimes inun- 
dated, Bint Lysha, a small date, kuown all over the 
lower country, and grown in artilicially-irrigated dis- 
tricts.  Aglani, grown on clayey soil and irrigated 
parts of the Shirkieh, i F 

19, Mr. Biancardi, who is not only @ practical man, 


of business, but also a horticulturist, gives the 
follwing details in his notes, which may be of some 
value :— 

The young trees should be obtained from Abuhammad, 
Oren, or Salhieh, detached from the parent tree. 
They generally stand from four o five feet high, and 
are about three years old. They are wrapped up in 
palm-tree fibre, and transplanted in January and 
February. They would stand the voyage to Bombay 
well. They would only require the envelope over their 
roots damped once a day. On arrival at destination 
they should be planted in deep holes, one for each, 
up to their bottom leaf. The tree is then to be 
wrapped up in old matting and watered every day 
for 40 consecutive days, and then on alternate days, 
till four months are over. The roots are then supposed 
to be long enough to feed themselves, and the trees 
are then treated like any other fruit-tree. Such a 
thing as a full-grown tree dying for want of water 
is not known. A nakhal or two (date-tree cultivators) 
shonld be engaged to go with them, and carry out the 
process. They would teach the Indians in two or 
three years how to deal with these trees. In about 
five years 20,000 Ezyptian trees, treated as explained, 
would yield £10,000 a year (according to Egyptian 
reckoning). The cost of 20,000, at a shilling each, 
would be £1,000. Their total weight would be 1,000 
tons. They could reach India and be planted for the 
amount of £3,000 all old. They would require 200 acres 
of waste and poor land, which might be purchased 
for a small sum. Taking into consideration the four 
or five years which will have to elapse before they 
fruit, and the interest on the capital engaged, the 
total amount expended before the first crop would pro- 
bably reach £6,000, Admittiug that half the trees” 
would die, or be fruitless, the other 10,000, producing 
half crop ouly, would represent £5,000 revenue for 
the first year. The first crops of a date-tree are not 
large. Some give one and some two bunches the first 
year. The number of bunches continue to increase 
till the trees reach the age of 16 years, when they will 
give as many as 10 or 12 bunches.” 

Mr. Biancardi may have added that, with care, a 
date-tree will go on producing this amount anaually for 
100 years or more. 

20. No one probably is going to try date-planting 
in India on this scale; but it is not improbable that 
some of the Rajputana Ohiefs, or His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, might be inclined to try the 
experiment on asmall scale, and engage a couple of 
Egyptians to accompany the young trees, and treat 
them as they doin Egypt. Sir R. Temple, in his ‘‘ Jour- 
nals of Hyderabad,” cays :— 

“Below the Manjhera Valley, and between the 
Rivers Manjhera, Bhima, and Kristna, lies the most 
important part of the Nizam’s Dekkan. This area 
comprises marked variations of contour, soil and cli- 
mate, and is either studded with hills or else literally 
fluctuates with undulations. The eastern portion is 
dotted over with artificial lakes or reservoirs, construct- 
ed by the Hindu dynasties, and known as tanks. In- 
deed, it is the finest scene of tank irrigation in all 
India, and it is here that the Pakhal lake is situated, 
which is. probably the largest sheet of water in the 
Peninsula,” 

He goes on to say :— 

“G@eologically speaking, it may be said in general 
terms, that in the north and west,| blackish trap and 
dark heavy soils prevail; while in the remainder, that 
is the south-east portion, reddish granite and laterite 
rocks and lighter soil prevail. These geological divi- 
sions affect the agriculture and producein the most 
marked manner, for in the black soils are raised cot- 
ton and wheat, while the red soil produce the spring 
and autumn harvests of rice, dependent entirely on 
‘tank,’ irrigation. Hence it isthat even in this land 
of ‘tanks,’ the light soil districts are par eacellence 
those of the artificial lakes.” : 

According to the above description, the Nizam’s 
territories would appear to be cut out by nature for 
the succes*ful growth of the Egyptian date-tree on a 
large scale. After the trees had taken root, the tank 
water infiltration would afford them the sub-soil mois- 


ture they delight in; while growing, both cotton and 
wheat might be grown between the young date-trees, 
and when fully grown, oranges, lemons, and fig-trees, 
&c, might be grown under their shade, as is done in 
Tunis. Erom what I saw of the Nizam’s territory, I 
believe that in that fertile soil where water would be 
available, many of the Huropean fruit-trees might be 
successfully grown; and with regard to date-trees, 
not only those grown in Egypt on the higher land 
might succeed, but also those grown on lower lands, 
and would in time feed the people of the Dekkan for 
several months in the year. 

21. In all my researches about the date-trees, [ 
have endeavoured to combat and get rid of the 
exploded notion that, unlike many others, the date- 
tree is a fixed unchangeable organism, as fixed as 
the notion books and people have got of it. Actual 
facts, however, show that within certain limits it 
has adapted itself in course of time to its surroundings 
in Egypt and other places. From a tree luxuriating 
ina desert climate, it has suited itself to soils subject 
to inundation for several months to the vicinity of 
the sea, to saline soils, &c., in some localities produc- 
ing the finest dates; in others, inferior ones; but 
everywhere feeding the people and their cattle. We 
need not go very far to search for a plant that bas 
been far more yielding to circumstances than this. 
The rice-plant is admittedly a tropical plant largely 
grown in Burma, Ceylon, South India, and Bengal. 
Nevertheless, out of the hundred and more varieties 
of rice, some have adapted themselves to the climate 
of Northern India as far as Peshawar; to that of the 
valleys of the interior of the Himalayan mountains ; 
to that of Afghanistan, Italy, America, and others; 
and no doubt, that among the hundred and more 
varieties of date-trees, some are suited toa dry, some 
to a moist climate; others toa sandy, a clayey, ora 
saline soil, &c. 

22. The date erop in Egypt ripens in September, 
and in case the Government of India should think fit 
to import some Heyptian seeds of the best varieties, 
I beg to add the following information given also in 
Oolonel Scott Moncriefl’s letter;—‘‘In order to have 
seeds sent out on really a large scale to India, I 
should think it would be best to act through Govern- 
ment. If Sir Evelyn Baring were asked officially, 
f should think he would place the matter in the hands 
of Mr. J. R. Gibson (formerly Bombay Revenue Sur- 
vey), Uomnurissioner of the State Domains, and Mr. 
Hamilton Lang, O.M.G., Controller of the Daira Sanieb. 
Hither of these officers is in a position to get any 
quantity of date-seeds. There would be some little 
expenditure of course, or it night be done by the 
Government of India through some good merchant- 
house, like that of Messrs. Oarver & Co., of Alexandria, 
well-known and highly-respected export merchants.” 

23. Besides the Oudh date-trees, fruiting palms are 
to be found in India in various places by ones and 
twos, originally introdueed from Mecca and other places 
in Arabia. <A few scattered trees here and there, how- 
ever, are not suflicient to induce any one to set about 
cultvating the date-tree in a proper methodical manner, 
A few Egyptian and Persian date cultivators might do 
much towards teaching the natives of India how to set 
about this culture so well understood in those places. 
That it is possible to introduce this important tree ia 
India on a large scale, and that it will be of great 
benefit to the people, I have no doubt. Moreover, 
Mr. ‘Thiselton Dyer, the Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, in a letter dated 15th November 1886, says:— 
“Tam sure this enterprise is a sound one.’ Incon- 
clusion, whatever may be the value of the date-produce 
in India in ordinary times, there is, [ think, no 
question thatin famine times, a crop of dates would 
be a cortainty. 

a 


Crncnona iN Uva.—-We learn that cinchona 
shaved in the Badulla district a few months ago 
at five to seven years old gave 700 lb. bark per 


acre and the trees now look as well as ever, fast 
renewing, 


TEA CULTIVATION. 


(Paper read by Mr, A, M. Gepp at the Dikoya 
Planters’ Assosiation, 2nd Webruary, 1888.) 

The CuAinMAN then introduced M. A. M. Gurr to 
the meeting, who read the following paper on ‘lea :— 

Ihave divided my paper into three subjects, viz., 7a 
Lasting, Hints on Manufacture, andthe Luture of Tea 
inxespect of Conswinption and Prices. 

Tra Tastinc.—Tea tasting may be described as the 
art of being able to discriminate not only between good 
andbad tea, butafter a time to find out which are the 
kinds most suitable for the London market. I have no 
doubt, of course, that several of you gentlemen inter- 
change samples, but say for instance that you have got 
a set of standard samples that you wish tc copy, then 
comes the trouble when you have finished your day’s 
make, how can you be sure that your teas are equal to 
the standards? After the teas are graded, it will not be 
difticult to have some idea as to whether your own teas 
are up to the samples as far as appearance goes, but 
unless you are able to taste tea, you will still be very 
muchin the dark. Say that your standards are strong 
full flavory teas, how can you know that your day’s make 
is thesame ? A knowledge of tea-tasting will enable 
you to test this. I honestly do not think that a tea 
taster can be self-taught. He requires someone to point 
out the different flavors most suitable for the trade, 
One tea may be malty, another pungent, another thin, 
but of an extremely delicate flavor, another strong and 
coarse, This latter characteristic does not 
certainly come under the heading of fine teas, but from 
a buyer’s point of view it may be by no meansa tea that 
should be avoided altogether. Undesirable teas are those 
which are thin with no flavor, sour or muchburnt. A tea- 
taster ought to be able to say without tasting, after 
looking at the infusions and the liquors, whether the tea 
isgoodor not. A bright coppery colour and all the 
leaves ofan even colour, together with a bright red 
liquor and yellowing towards the sides of the cup, is an 
almost certain indication of good tea, whereas a dull 
unattractive liquor with black or brown infusion al- 
most invariably shows a common undesirable tea. 

Perhaps it may be interesting to describe the entire 
process of tea-tasting for the benefit of those of my 
hearers, who, though they may have tasted tea in a 
neighbour’s factory, have not commenced making tea 
themselves, and see no necessity for starting a tea-tasting 
room. The embryo tea taster having duly furnished 
himself with perhaps a dozen tasting pots and cups, 


‘scales, sandglass and spittoon, places his pots and cups 


in a row on his tasting table and proceeds to weigh up 
from hissamples the same quantity of tea into each 
pot. During this time the kettle has been put on, seft 
not hard water should be used. In order to ensure a 
good tasting, great care should be taken that the kettle 
boils and not overboils. The sandglass should be 
turned to run 5 to 6 minutes before the teas are turned 
out into the cups. After letting them drain fora little 
while, the tea-taster should go down his rows of pots and 
taking off thelids carefully note the aroma in his own 
mind, or, better still, on paper,of each tea. Doubtless 
he will not be able to describeit, but he may recognize 
the same smell on another tea. Then let him reverse 
the lids showing theinfused leaves. He had better then 
examine each sample of dry leaf and write down ona 
piece of paper the description ofthe tea, whether 
broken orange pekoe, broken pekoe, pekoe, pekoe 
souchong, souchong, congou, pekoe dust, or ordin- 
ary dust, with any peculiarity or characteristic he 
may detect, and in the same way with the liquors, care- 
fully putting down what strikes him, whether the 
teas are burnt, sour, thin, strong, flavory, or pungent. 
So far as I have read at present this was the sub- 
stance witha few corrections of my paper before the 
Dimbula Planters’ Association, and looking carefully 
through it I do notthink I can improve upon it, but 
there are one or two points which I have not touched 
upon in connection with this subject which may 
roye instroctive, say, for imatance, the different 
ante of flavor, suchas malty, pungent, pekoe flavor, 
and burnt. Tho first flavor, malty,” may be de- 
soribed as a full rich tea, such as teaa froma good 
mavy of the districts close at band possess; “pun 


gency” is the rasping, almost bitter taste, and pecu- 
liar to the lowcountry teas; pekoe flavor is thin, 
delicate, and sweet; and burnt almost any tyro 
can detect ; but then on the other hand many are 
apt to say that a high-fired tea is burnt, whereas 
it is the taste of the fire just sufficient to retain 
the flavor of the tea which a beginner cannot detect 
untilhe has had some experience and some teaching. 
Hints on MANnuracrure.—The second part of my 
paper I approach with a certain amount of diffidence, as 
I know that the greater part of those present are 
efficient tea makers, yet some hints may, I trust, be 
taken in the kindly spirit with which they are meant. 
The various stages of manufacture, you have, so to 
speak, almost got by heart, and itis quite unnecessary 
for me to describe them. I conclude that everyone 
knows a good from a bad wither, but we will take it for 
granted that a good wither has been obtained and the 
leaf is being put into the roller. How long should the 1st 
rollbe ? My idea, from practical experience, is that it 
should be #of an hour to an hour and then sift out 
the small leafin the usual way, then well roll the large 
leaf for another half an hour or so, and again sift out, 
which slightly increases your percentage of pekoe tips, 
and then roll the balance of leaf for about 20 minutes. 
This will soften any hard coarse leaves you may meet 
with. The tendency of the modern tea maker is to 
under-ferment in order to give pungency, but surely leaf 
which has not gone through the full chemical process 
is not likely to keep. Proper fermentation gives strength 
and flavour combined, whereas you sacrifice your 
strength by underfermenting. As regards firing I would 
still advocate firing at a high temperature. Teas which 
have the taste of the fire in the liquor will keep better 
than the under or imperfectly fired tea. Of course care 
must be taken not to burn, scorch, or char your leaf, 
but in the case of the high fired tea the flavour devel- 
ops during the voyage from Ceylon to England, whereas 
with an imperfectly fired tea tne moisture which has 
not been dried out of the leaf, comes out and causes 
the leaf to be soft and spongy instead of crisp, and the 
liquor tastes thin and flavorless, The retailer at home 
who has to keep his teas some time is careful to avoid 
the teas of an estate which experience has shown him 
are imperfectly cured, however cheap they may be. 
Sorting is still as important as ever, and tea makers 
must not be tempted to make simply wunassorted be- 
cause for the moment broken pekoes and pekoes arefetch- 
ing low prices at home, The principal retailer, viz. , the 
grocer, likes to have his 3/, 2/6, 2/, and 1/8 canister, and 
will in my Opinion continue to have them. I would 
keep to the three principal grades of broken or perhaps 
orange pekoe (the preference being now at home for 
leafy teas), pekoe and pekoe souchong. When hand 
sieving I would caution you not to use too fine sieves, 
The cooly in order to get as much tea as possible to 
pass through the sieve is apt to smash and bruise the 
leaf and it becomes grey; rather use the next largest 
sieve to what you ordinarily do and break up your 
rough leaves with a good cutter. In conclusion there 
seems to me little doubt that however good a tea 
maker you may be, you cannot make fine flavory tea, 
unless the leaf itself is good, but a bad tea-maker will 
at all events spoil the leaf however good it may be. 
Forur& or TEA in ResPpEcT oF OONSUMPTION AND 
Prices.—My last subject is a somewhat difficult one. 
Tt deals with an unknown quantity as it were. 
wise man prophesies after the event, and aman must 
be either a very clever fellow or a fool who prophesies 
before the event. I never laid claim to being the 
former, and I am afraid there is no middle 
course. I leave the inference to you, but in spite of 
being called bad names by our good friends the 
Observer and the “ Times,” I shall attempt to forecast 


the future :— 


At one time I thought of dealing with figures. 


They are not only misleading, but apt to be dangerous. 
The Observer in a leading article in itsissne of 28th 
January deals pretty exhaustively with the subject 
as to figures, so I propose to speak on general lines 
as it were. 

There is no doubt whatever, that teas of Indian 
and Qeylon growth are slowly but gradually supplant- 
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ing those of China and will continue to do so as 
long as they can show better value on the London 
market, but I think there is no question that if 
Indians or Oeylons ever show a marked falling-off, 
that the London buyer will again turn his attention 
to China teas. Can we afford to lay down our teas 
(including Pekoe Souchong and the lower grade) 
at the equivalent of 6d perlb. in London and show 
a profit to the grower; and yet the Ohinese 
can. If common congou had been ruling at that 
price in London this year there would have been no 
eee in the export from Ohina for the season 
1887-8. 

Teas for price are what we must be prepared for 
when the export reaches large proportions, and our 
only safeguard as far as Oeylon teas are concerned, 
will be to keep up the quality and strength, so that 
relatively our common grades will be cheaper than the 
China growths, being stronger and better, a com- 
paratively smaller quantity of leaf being required 
to make palatable drinking tea. A good proportion 
of the finer grades will still be required for the richer 
classes, but the proportion will be small and the 
demand will be for the 1/8 and 2/ (duty paid) 
canisters. 

Though there have been fluctuations from time to 
time in the London wholesale market, yet there has 
been a gradual tendency towards lower prices for the 
consumer, and the retailer cannot afford to raise his 
prices. With the competition of stores and direct 
agencies, the retail price can hardly advance, as the 
retailer would prefer tc sell at a loss rather than lose 
his customers, The retail price controls the whole- 
sale one, aS my experience of the tea trade for several 
years past has shown me, and we must be prepared for 
cheap prices. 

Lastly, gentlemen, I can come to no other conclusion 
than that with the increasing export of Ceylon teas, we 
must look to “pastures new”’ and loyally andstrongly 
back up the gentlemen who are trying by every 
means in their power to find fresh outlets for 
your teas. 


a 


Tur PonpicHerRy Grounp Nour trade for the 
current year practically commenced from the 
beginning of last week. The prices were nominal 
but prohibitive. Opinions differ as to the probable 
crop available for export, but it is doubtful if the 
present year’s shipments will exceed 750,000 bags. 
Now that Bombay has become a competitor for 
the trade, under conditions generally superior to 
those obtaining at Pondicherry, a disturbance of 
the only available trade left for the little capital 
of French India is apprehended.—M. Mail, Jan: 24th. 


Aprantum Frreusonr, Moorr,—Dr Trimen writes 
to us from Ceylon :—‘ The facts as to the dis- 
covery of this curious Fern in Ceylon, are not 
quite correctly given in your note at p. 470. People 
in the tropics do not keep their plants in “ con- 
servatories,’ but place the pots or tubs containing 
them inthe verandahs of their bungalows. It was 
in the verandah of the house of a native gentle- 
man at Negombo, a town on the coast, some 20 
miles north of Colombo, that my late observant 
friend, Mr. W Ferguson, first noticed this Adian- 
tum. It was nota seedling but a fine, fully grown 
plant. Unfortunately, no one was able to give any 
information about it, and its origin thus remains 
quite unknown, It has, however, now become -a 
common Fern in Colombo gardens, being very 
easily grown from the spores, which are always 
copiously produced. Lhe progeny has never been 
observed to differ in the slightest degree from the 
parent, and the plant has certainly more claim to 
a distinctive mame than the majority of the 
Maidenhairs on which horticulturists have recently 
bestowed them. Hunrx Triwen,”—Gardeners’ Chro- 
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THE TEA INDUSTRY OF CEYLON. 
Royau CononrAu Instiroure. 


(From the “ Colonies and Iniia.”) 


The third meeting of the present session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, on Tuesday, 
January 10th, when the following Paper on ‘‘ The Tea 
Industry of Ceylon, with a brief Reference to Tea 
Qulture in India and other British Possessions,’ was 
read by John Loudoun Shand, lsq., late a Member of 
the Legislative Oouncil of Ceylon, 

Tho chair wastaken by Sir John Ooode, K.c.M.G., a 
Member of Council. q 

Among those present were the following:—The 
Right Rev. Bishop Marsden, Sir Oharles Clifford 
Bart, Sir Henry W. Peek, Bart, Captain J. 5S, 
Hay, c.m.c., Administrator of the Gambia; Sir 
Arthur Hodgson, .c.m.c,, Colonel Arbuthnot, Messrs, 
E. Noel Walker, c.m.a., Oolonial Secretary, Ceylon; 
J: Dennistoun Wood, F. P. Labilliere, Frede- 
rick Youwg, Lieutenaut-General R. W. Lowry, C.B., 
Captain Arthur Brooke, C.B., Deputy-Surgeon-Gen- 
eral O. G. Irwin, Bermuda; Messrs. W. H. Treacher, 
British North Borneo ; O. Washington Eves, C. 58. lar- 
qubarson, M. L.0. Jamaica; D. Morris, M. A., Assist- 
ant Director Royal Gardens, Kew; Arthur Lyttelton 
Young, Francis Hogarth, Queensland; A. P, Hogarth, 
O. R. Woodward, Queensland; Randall Pye, Ohina; 
John Ooles, Ashplant, J. Duff Dawson, George 8. Duff, 
Hamilton Rankin, Herbert Brooks, H.'l’. Brooks, W. 
H. Glen, Victoria; George fughes, Barbados; Ste- 
phen Bourne, Henry Douglas, J.J. Mosse, Oeylon; 
Henry M, Paul, Arthur Folkard, Oeylon; J. Van Lang- 
enberg, Vandersmagt, G. Vane, c.m.q@. Oeylon; 
Major Oraigie, Messrs, D. W. Lindesay, J. W. Bars- 
ham, J. H. Alexander, James Menzies, O.J. Ash, 
Shillington, F.W. Tox, J.W. Evans, Jobn Gray, 
ThomasGiay, L.J. Bell, W. all, H. Grant, A. Mur- 
ray, HS. Saunders, W.S. Murray, Oeylon; W. 
W. W. ‘Hume, J. H. D. Drake, W.L. Watson, A. G. 
Low, Murray Mumford, Leopold Ware, G. Seton, 
A. W. Stanton, R.O. Haldane, Alexander Brooke, 
W. M. Loake, Oeylon; W. R.M. Leake, Ceylon; 
Miss H. Hall, Messrs. W, H. Davis, Lindsey Hobson, 
W. Bb. Liddell, W. H. Anderson, R. Porter, Ceylon; 
D. Reid, W. H. Reid, Alfred EH. Campbell, J. M. 
Greig, Dr. B. H. Paul, Messrs. J. Lascelles, Victoria; 
A. G. Archer, Crick, G. W. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Rollo, Ceylon; Messrs. EH. A. Filby, W. Pears, P. 
White-White, W. Christian, Colonel I'reeth, Miss 
Woodd, Mrs. O'Halloran, Mrs. Dominic D. Daly, Miss 
Coode, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. King, Ceylon; Messrs. C. 
Taylor, Mr. W. M. Rossiter, Mr. C. Mclintee, E.B. 
Mclintee, Harold Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton, 
Mrs. Randolph, Miss Garforth, Mr. J. 8. O'Halloran, 
Secretary. 

The Secretary announced that since the last meet- 
ing 14 Fellows had been elected—viz,, 8 resident and 
6 non-resident Fellows. 

The Secretary read the following letters of regret 
from Sir Frederick Weld, G.c.a.a., late Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, and Mr. W. H. Ravenscroft, 
Auditor-General of Ceylon :— 

Ohideock Manor, Bridport, Jan, 9th, 1888. 

My dear sir,—I am very sorry to find myself unable 
to go to London to attend the meeting tomorrow and 
to be present at the dinner, 

T have this morning received the advance copy of 
Mr. J. Loudoun Shand’s Paper on ‘The Tea Industry 
of Ceylon,” and have read it with very great interest. 
Its wonderful development is, indeed, a remarkable 
instance of the pluck and facility of resource which 
characterises British Golonies, and, as Mr. Loudoun 
Shand well points out, leads to results not only of 
commercial importance, but which tend to weld the 
Empire together. 

I have great bopes of the future of the Straits— 
especially of Perak, Selangor, and the peninsula 
fenerally—as tea-growing countries ; the plant flourishes 
admirably there, and the produce scems to be of 
excellent Gea A wild native tea shrub has been 
found re @ mountains, as well as several varieties 


of coffee.—Believe me yours very truly, 
Prep. A, Werp. 

The Secretary Royal Colonia! Institute, 

¥ 63 Maton Place, Brighton, Jan, 8th, 1888. 

_ Dear Sir,—I am extremely obliged to you for send- 
ing me the Paper on ‘lhe Tea Industry of Ceylon.” 
It would give me great pleasure to be present on 
the 10th to hear Mr. Shand read his Paper on the 
subject, but I em compelled to deny myself this plea- 
sure, as an important engagement that [ cannot defer 
will detain me in Brighton on that day, 

It would be difficult to find anyone more competent 
than Mr. Shand to deal with the question, and, while I 
greatly regret that I shall not have the advantage of 
hearing his views from his own lips, and of hearing the 
subsequent discussion, I especially regres that I shall 
lose an opportunity of renewing my acquaintance with 
Mr. Shand,—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. H, Ravensoror. 

The Secretary, Royal Colonial Institute. 

The OnAiRMAN: It is alwaysa source of pleasure to 
the Council of the Royal Colonial Institute to lay be- 
fore you, and through you before the public, reliable 
and authentic information bearing on our Qolonies, and 
never more so than when the subject is connected with 
the industrial products of any colony. The paper that 
will be read tonight is, you willagree with me, on a most 
important subject, and I will only now say that you 
may accept, Mr. Shard as an authority on the subject 
equalled by very few, if by any,and certainly surpassed 
by none. 

Mr. Shand then read his Paper on the Tea Industry 
of Ceylon. 

So great is the interest attaching to the sources 
of supply of one of our most important articles of 
food, and so much in the record of the Ceylon tea 
industry applies to the cultivation of the tea plant 
elsewhere, that I preface my remarks with a short 
reference to the origin of tea, so far as it can be 
ascertained, and its present position as an agricultural 
industry in India and elsewhere. 

Though the tea plant is not indigenous in China, 
it was by the Chinese that the leaf was first used 
as an article of food, and it was among them a house- 
hold beverage several centuries before it reached Hurope. 

Like much other raw material used in daily food, 
the green tea leaf shows no sign of the properties 
which the leat when manufactured possesses, and 
how these qualities were discovered will ever remain 
a wystery. It is probable that some wandering 
Mongolian tribes found the tea tree in its native home 
far north in India, and made a decoction from its 
leaves, from which they derived real or imaginary 
comfort; but as the tea leaf as at present used has 
to go through five distinct proces:es before it is fit 
for market, each cf which has to be carried out with 
mathematical precision, and the neglect of any one 
of which causes the liquor to lack the agreeable and 
stimulating properties which are developed by careful 
manufacture, there were doubtless long years of ex- 
periment before the present system of manufacture 
was discovered. 

It was possibly this entire dissimilarity between the 
green and manufactured leaf which gaye rise to the 
idea, long accepted and doubtless encouraged by the 
shrewd Chinese, that there were secrets connected 
with the manufacture of tea known only to themselves. 
At all events, until fifty years ago, they retained a 
monopoly of the cultivation and manufacture of ten. 
It wus very early in the seventeenth century thit 
tea first found its way to European markets, small 
quantities being brought over by the Dutch East India 
Company. It was an age when strong drinks were 
good and plentiful, and the enormous price of tea 
and the prejudice which it had to overcome for a 
long time, prohibited its general use. It, however, 
steadily gained ground, and towards the end of last 
century, when it had been known in Europe nearly 
two hundred years, the trade with China had as- 
sumed considerable proportions, Barope took 18,000,000 


(Signed) 


| pounds, of which Britain took about two-thirds; the 


Anglo-Saxon thus early taking {the lead as a tea con- 


sumer, which he has oll alopg maintained, and the 
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consumption in the United Kingdom is now far larger 
than all the rest of Europe put together. Tea was 
naturally looked upon as a fair subject for taxation. 
John Bull was Jokn Bull in those days, and a thin 
small drink produced by foreigners was not allowed 
with impunity to oust home-brewed ales. The duty 
varied from 5s per pound and an ad valorem duty, 
in which form an occasional squeeze was put on, to 
2s, 24d. in 1845, when, in spite of all opposition, tea 
had toa great extent taken the place of stronger 
drinks. In that year the importation of tea into the 
United Kingdom was 40,000,000 pounds, and a pro- 
posal for a further reduction of duty was met with 
the answer that “ Parliament was informed on high 
official authority that the imports of tea having 
reached 40,000,000 pounds, it was probable that the 
limit of consumption had also been reached, and that 
further reduction could only be accompanied by loss 
of revenue.” Reductions of duty, however, from time 
to time took place, each reduction being accompanied 
by a largely increased consumption, and the 40,000,000 
pounds of 1845 grew into 180,000,000 pounds in 1886. 
It is hard to say whether the limit of consumption 
per head of population has been yet reached, but 
the increased strength of Indian and Oeylon teas, 
and the greater number of cups of tea obtained from 
a pound of these teas than from a found of China 
tea, as noticed by the Oustoms report of last year 
and by the Ohancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
of Commons, has for the present caused consumption 
to stand apparently still. 

In the annexed table (Appendix No. III.) it will 
be seen how far the consumption per head of popula- 
tion in England exceeds that of any other Huropean 
country, and that the Briton when he goes to the 
Colonies carries his tea-drinking proclivities with him. 

What the consumption per head of population is 
in Ohina it is impossible to ascertain, but those who 
have had the opportunity of observation, estimate it 
to far exceed that of any other country, and it is 
remarkable that the British and Ohinese nations, so 
dissimilar in habits and conditions of life, should 
stand out so prominently as the tea drinkers of 
the world. 

About fifty yearsago, after several years of report 
and discussion, the suitableness of large tracts of 
land in Assam and elsewhere in the Indian Empire 
to the cultivation of the tea plant was recognised. 
Experiments were made in different places with tea 
seed from China, though, strangely, a far more valu- 
able variety of tea was growing wild in the forests 
near the scene of some of the experiments. Ohinese 
labour was also imported, without which it was con- 
sidered at the time impossible to make tea. But with 
labour as with seed, it was soon found that the native 
material was more suitable; and after the errors and 
difficulties inseparable from an enterprise so entirely 
new, about which it was impossible to obtain any 
reliable information, had been surmounted, the cultiy- 
ation of tea began to advance slowly. 

What those early pioneers of the great Indian tea 
industry went through: the courage and endurance 
they showed in the face of difficulties which must 
have often appeared overwhelming; the sad fate so 
often attendant on pioneers which overtook many 
of them, form a memorable chapter in the peaceful 
victories of histcry. But their struggles, though severe, 
were successful, and tea culture spread. The Assam 
Oompany was soon formed, and though its career 
was at first chequered, and at one time threatened 
with extinction, skilful management brought it through 
its infantile difficulties, and to its financial success 
may in great measure be attributed the extension of 
tea planting to Cachar, Sylhet, the Dooars, Dar- 
jeeling, Kumaon, the Nilgiris, Travancore, and eventu- 
ally to Oeylon. 

The success attendant upon the working of the 
Assam and some other early-formed companies which 
had planted with judgment and under favourable cir- 
cumstances soon began to be noised abroad, and a 
crowd collected eager to become shareholders in tea 
gardens. The investment was naturally an attractive 
one; it supplied an article of daily food which was by 


enormous strides increasing in consumption. There 
are fewer vicissitudes attached to the ingathering of 
a leaf crop than a fruit crop. The harvest season 
was practically perennial; the yield per acre reported 
to be obtained was fabulous; the prices realised by sale 
of produce splendid. ‘The investment had all the ele 
ments of temptation. It was an era of speculation. Tea- 
planting in India, coffee planting in Ceylon were the suce 
cessors of the railway mania in Eugland. Tea companies 
were rapidly formed, many of them unstable and 
ephemeral. To possess shares in a tea company or a 
tea garden was generally supposed to place the key 
to fortune in the hands of the lucky owner. Moths 
fluttered towards the candle, and the candle spluttered, 
and was well-nigh extinguished by the singed wings; 
but in spite of all, the enterprise grew. There were 
men engaged in it who could face difficulties and 
overcome them, and the table appended (Appendix II.), 
which shows how the consumption of Indian tea has 
been steadily increasing in the United Kingdom, is 
the plainest gauge of the exten! and success of the 
enterprise, 

It isin round numbers estimated that the tea in- 
dustry of India represents an investment of 18,000,0007. 
sterling, and the present annual value of the harvest 
is computed to be 4,000,000/. 

There are few plants so robust as the tea plant, 
and few, perhaps, which will grow under such altered 
conditions, or over such a large area of the globe. 
In India and Ceylon it grows with equal freedom at 
sea level and at 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the sea, so 
much so, that it is not yet an established fact whether 
hill cultivation or low cultivation is the more re- 
munerative. It has been introduced into the Straits 
Settlements, the Fiji Islands, Jamaica, Natal and into 
several other tropical or sub-tropical possessions of 
the Empire. In the four Colonies named it is being 
cultivated with apparent success. The adaptation of 
soil and climate have been proved, and samples of 
manufactured tea have been tested with satisfactory 
results, and there seems no reason why these Colonies 
should not in time supply their own and partially 
their neighbours’ requirements. But, apart from being 
able to grow and manufacture tea, cheap labour, 
cheap fuel, and cheap transport are three factors 
necessary to success; and though Fiji may have an 
outlet for ail the tea it can produce in the Austra- 
lasian markets, the West Indies in the American 
markets, and Natal in supplying the expanding South 
African markets, unless accompanied by a hitherto 
unheard-of yield, no country where the average 
wage isls. or upwards a day can be looked upon 
as a serious competitor in European markets, The 
enterprise is still too young in the Straits Settlements 
to form an estimate of probabilities, but it may in 
time enter for the tea race with China India, and 
Ceylon. : 

Tea OULTIVATION IN OryLoN. 

Nearly thirty years ago Emerson Tennent wrote :— 
*‘There is no island in the world, Great Britain itself 
not excepted, that has attracted the attention of 
authors in so many distant ages and so many different 
countries as Ceylon, There is no nation in ancient 
or modern times possessed of a language and a litera- 
ture the writers of which have not at some time 
made it their theme. Its aspect, its religion, its anti- 
quities, and productions have been described as well 
by the classic Greeks as by those of the Lower Empire ; 
by the Romans, by the writers of China, Burmah, 
India, and Kashmir, by the geographers of Arabia and 
Persia, by the medizeval voyagers of Italy and France, 
by the annalists of Portugal and Spain, by the merchants 
and adventurers of Holland, and by the trayellers and 
topographers of Great Britain.” And Emerson Ten- 
nent’s own charming, though now for practical pur- 
poses somewhat obsolete, contribution to the literature 
of Oeylon has done much to attract towards the varied 
interests and resources of the island. Nor has literary 
efforts been since relaxed in portraying the beauties, 
the interests, and the capabilities of Ceylon; and the 
student, the sportsman, the intending investor, the 
casual traveller in search of novelty, have ample 
means, according to their varied inclinations, of 
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obtaining accurate information from recent and reli- 
able sources. 

But in these days of facile travelling, knowledge 
of a country is obtained rather by personal observation 
than from books, and apart from its special attrac- 
tions, which bring many visitors annually to Ceylon, 
it is the centre towards which the great ocean high- 
ways from north, south, east, and west converge, and 
the grand tour of the nineteenth century is incomplete 
without a visit to Ceylon. But it is not from mere 
book reading nor from chance observation that Oeylon 
has become a household word in the Mother Oountry. 
The island offers no livelihood to the British emigrant 
in the common acceptition of the word, for under a 
tropical sun the Anglo-Saxon cannot compete in 
manual labour with the rice-fed native; buy it has 
been for forty years a favourite field for the immi- 
gration of the younger sons of the upper and middle 
classes, and has afforded to many a solution (though 
from unavoidable causes; as will be shown after- 
wards, of late somewhat bitter) of the increasingly 
perplexing question, ‘‘ What shall we do with our 
boys P” and there is not a town—nay, hardly a village 
nor a parish—in the United Kingdom which does not 
in some way claim affinity with Oeylon. 

But apart from the accident of local and familiar 
connection, the subject of my remarks to-night con- 
veys a wider and more general interest; it is a history 
how one of the most prosperous agricultural enter- 
prises the world has ever seen, was at.its zenith, smitten 
by a fatal and incurable pest; how from the ashes of 
this enterprise there has risen another, which promises 
to be equally prosperous and far larger, and how by 
force of circumstances a latent source of imperial 
wealth, resulting in a large reciprocal trade between 
Mother Country and Oolony has thus been developed. 
It is a history of a brave struggle and a victorious 
result; a history conveying lessons of caution and 
lessons of hope, from which I venture to think the 
landowners and farmers of Hogland might learn some- 
thing. 

During the 300 years’ tenancy of Ceylon by the 
Portuguese and Dutch, nothing was done to develop 
what has since proved to be the real wealth of the 
island. Both Portuguese and Dutch Governments 
were trade monopolists; and though a system of barter 
was carried on with the Kandyans, neither nation 
ever gained a footing in the Kandyan provinces. 
The European was arbitrary and dictatorial, the Kandy- 
an highlander sullen and suspicious; and it was not 
until after 25 years of British rule, that the Kandyan 
prejudice to the foreigner having been overcome, and a 
grand trunk road constructed from Oolombo into the 
heart of the Kandyan country, attention could be 
drawn to the suitability of the hills of Ceylon asa field 
for the profitable investment of that surplus British en- 
ergy and capital which even then had to find an 
outlet abroad. Coffee, which had been to some ex- 
tent cultivated under the Dutch rule, attracted 
chiefly, because its cultivation could be carried out in 
the high lands, in a climate congenial to European 
life; and Sir Edward Barnes, the then Governor of 
Ceylon, himself formed a coffee plantation on the 
hills near Kandy in 1825. Sugar, cotton, nutmegs, 
cinnamon, tobacco, cocoanuts were all planted with 
varying success; but attention became gradually cen- 
tred upon coffee, and though for 10 or 12 years, 
owing to the difficulties always attendant upon pion- 
eering, the advance was slow, it was certain. Land 


was taken up in various parts of the island, and 
thus the most suitable localities were discovered. 
About this time, also, the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies, where Coffee had been largely 


produced, and the consequent labour difficulties, ac- 
companied by a large reduction in the import duty 
on coffee into the United Kiusgiom, gave a stinu- 
lus to cultivation in Oeylon and orpital and energy 
were drawn from West to East. So sigual was the 
success attendant upon the formation of some plan- 
tations, so marvellous—nay, almost fabulous—the 
reports of tho profits, that a fever was produced, 
Solidors, sailors, olorgymon, civil servants plunged into 
otfee planting with every ponny they had or oould 


borrow, and accompanied, as all such fevers are, by 
injudicious selection and extravagant mismanagement, 
who could wonder that a heavy fall in the price of 
coffee in Europe, and a consequent cessation of cre- 
dit to plant and cultivate estates, produced a crisis 
which checked and threatened to stifle the coffee 
enterprise of Oeylon; but as in the case of Indian 
tea, so from the coffee crisis in Ceylon there emerged 
a body of men poorer, perhaps, but wiser; and now, 
founded upon experience taught by misfortune, the 
enterprise steadily grew, though subject, of course, to 
all the vicissitudes incidental to tropical agriculture, 
and in 1870 and the two preceding years the aver- 
age annual value of the coffee exported from Oeylon 
was roundly 4,000,0002. 

What coffee planting did for Oeylon is best told 
in the words of Sir William Gregory, the Governor 
of Ceylon from 1872 to 1877, who says:—‘‘ What, I 
may ask, is the basis of the whole prosperity of 
Ceylon but the planting enterprise? What gave me 
the surplus revenues by which I was able to make 
roads and bridges all over the island, to make grants 
for education, and to promote the general industry 
and enterprise of theisland from Jaffna to Gall, but 
the result of the capital and energy engaged in the 
cultivation of coffee.’’ But when the prospects of the 
coffee enterprise seemed brightest, when the exports 
were largest, when capital and energy were freely flow- 
ing to Ceylon, when the waste lands offered for sale 
by Government were fetching prices but a few years 
ago unthought of, when the result of intelligent experi- 
ence had developed a system of high cultivation which 
promised to add length of days to large returns, a fun- 
gus, known now as the Hemileia vastatriz, was noticed 
on an estate tobe attacking the leaves of the coffee 
trees. Rapidly the pest spread, and before a year 
was over it was perceptible all over the coffee districts 
of the island. The minute spores of the fungus 
attached themselves to the underside of the leaf, and 
as it developed the leaf ceased to perform its fune- 
tions, and died; and the energy of the tree, which 
hitherto had been available for fruit-bearing, was now 
devoted to the constant reproduction of leaf. ‘The 
export tables of coffee from Ceylon from this date 
show more plainly than anything else the ravages of 
the disease. It first became perceptible in alternate 
short crops; but the short crop became gradually 
shorter, and in time became chronic, in spite of a 
large increase of coffee-producing land, for planting 
was being vigorously prosecuted at this time; aud 
though every effort which practice, aided by science, 
can suggest has been and is being made, the exports 
of coffee haye shrunk to a fifth of their former 
dimensions. Other pests, attacking trees with con- 
stitutions already weakened by leaf disease, have in 
many cases completed the ruin of coffee estates, but 
not in all, for there aro still a few districts, in 
several districts estates, and on many estates fields, 
in which, owing to superior condition of soil and 
climate, coffee can still be cultivated remuneratively, 
and as the disease, which at first used to sweep un- 
checked over vast areas of coffee, is certainly mitiga- 
ted by the varied cultivation now existent, there is 
reason to hope that coffee may for many years con- 
tinue to figure as an export. 

With the exception of a few English planters who 
—attracted in some instances by love of sport, which 
they had more abundant opportunity of gratifying, 
in others by a drier and, to some constitutions, a 
more healthful climate—preferred remaining in the 
low country, engaged in the cultivation of cocoanuts 
and’ cinnamon, the whole Anglo-Saxon energy, from 
1837 to 1867, was concentrated on the cultivation of 
coffee; and though many other economic plants, such 
as toa, cocoa, cinchona, and tobacco, had been grown 
experimentally, bat little effort had been mado to 
make the cultivation of these plants remunerative. 
Tea is said to have been introduced into Ceylon by 
the Dutch Government, and sixty years ago the China 
variety of the plant was growing in the Botanio 
Gardens, Oeylon. About 1842 it seems to have been 
tried on a somewhat large scale, but without practical 
results, and Sir Emerson Tennent writes :—'' The tea 
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plant has been raised with entire success, but the 
want of any skilful manipulation to collect and pre- 
pare the leaf renders it hopeless to attempt any ex- 
periment on a large scale until assistance can be 
secured from Ohina to conduct the preparation,’ But 
as tea was, at the time Tennent wrote, being made 
in India, independent of Ohinese aid, it is more pro- 
bable that contentment with coffee hindered the de- 
velopment of tea. 

About 1866 attention seems to have been directed 
by several large landholders in Oeylon to the desirable- 
ness of introducing new products, specially with the 
object of utilising the large tracts of forest land 
in private hands, which, from elevation and other 
causes, were unsuitable to coffee cultivation, and 
from this movement sprang) the cultivation of cinchona, 
cocoa, &., which now swell the export tables. 
‘Rumour also reached Ceylon of the golden dividends 
which were being reaped by some of the Indian tea 
companies, and an occasional Indian tea planter tra- 
velling in Oeylon expressed himself struck with the 
great natural advantages which Oeylon possessed for 
the cultivation of the plant, combined with its ex- 
cellent labour force and its great facilities for trans- 
port. Theseed from the tea trees in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Poredeniya was all taken up by one enter- 
prising firm. The field of tea which was referred to 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, and which had now become 
the property of a company, was taken in hand, cul- 
tivated and extended; but all the tea seed which had 
been go far introduced into Ceylon was of the China 
variety, which has proved to be of lesser value than 
the Agsam hybrid. About this time,a movement was 
made by the Planters’ Association of Ceylon for the 
appointment of a Oommissioner to visit and report 
upon the Indian tea districts, with a view to a system- 
atic cultivation of the tea plant in Ceylon. The 
report was thorough, and; though made at the time 
of depression following the era of wild speculation in 
India, was so far encouraging that it produced im- 
mediate fruit. Indents for tea seed were sent up to 
India, and nurseries were prepared for its preparation. 

Fortunately for Ceylon, one of the largest and earliest 
of these experiments, and the one to which the public 
most looked, was conducted upon the Loolcondura 
estate, under the management of one who brought 
more than ordinary care and intelligence to bear on 
his subject. He was successful in planting a tea field; 


‘and, though entirely ;self-taught in oultivation and’ 


manufacture, he in due season turned out tea which 
secured local appreciation and favourable comment in 
the London market. 

Simultaneously other experiments were carried on, 
all with satisfactory results as to the article pro- 
duced, and the local market which had hitherto been 
supplied from India and China, was soon supplied 
from its own gardens. Nor was opportunity lost in 
bringing the tea of Oeylon into comparison with the 
other teas of the world; and so favourable was the 
verdict, that the important fact of Oeylon being able 
to produce an article of superior quality, was at 
once established. The export tables of Ceylon show 
that the death knell of much of the coffee had al- 
ready rung, but in 1878 the price of coffee rose to 
nearly deuble what it had been afew years before; 
and with every economy being exercised in manage- 
ment, accompanied by liberal and scientific cultivation, 
no wonder the planter clung tenaciously to his coffee 
trees, hoping for a mitigation or a disappearance of 
the pest, About this time, also, the first cinchona bark 
harvests were realised, with such splendid financial 
‘results, that, coupled as cinchona cultivation could 
be with coffee by interspersion of cinchona trees 
through the coffee fields, the cultivation of tea was 
for some time retarded. 

About 1876 the adaptation of the low lands of 
Osylon to tea cultivation was proved, and it was 
also proved that so different wis the na‘ure of the 
tea tree to that of the coffee tree—the former 
throwing down a long tap root, and drawing nourish- 
ment from sources hitherto untouched by the coffee 
tree, which is asarface-feeder—that much land which 
had been under coffce cultivation could be readily 


and profitably converted into tea-producing property 
The planting of tea now began in earnest, and from 
sea level to 6,000 feet above the sea,a large area 
was rapidly brought under cultivation. 

Oeylon commenced its new era under many ad- 
vantages. The mystery connected with the prepar- 
ation of tea had been dispe!led, and the tea plaster 
of India, after years of careful study, had settled 
modes of culture and manufacture. The Islaud was 
opened up by roads and railways, an abundant 
supply of tea seed from India was procurable, 
Ceylon planters visited the Indian tea districts, 
Indian tea planters visited Oeylon, and some settled 
there, and then the advice and assistance of experi- 
enced men was readily obtainable. 

The very gloomy financial position of the island, 
and the consequent scepticism of success, whica 
prevented any rush of capital towards the industry, 
though at the time it appeared to many a great 
and almost fatal drawback, has turned out to have 
been a blessing in disguise. The enterprise has been 
divested entirely of the element of speculation, and 
not a tea estate has been sold, not a company for 
the cultivation of tea has been formed, which has 
not been submitted to the most jealous serutiny of 
figures. 

For several years the wirepullers of Oeylon finauce 
had found that many coffee investments showed 
yearly-increasing debit balances, and that the substi- 
tution of cinchona, cocoa, and other products had 
failed to fulfil promise or to restore the balance. 
Every conceivable difficulty was raised—“ The soil is 
not good enough; ” “You may grow tea, but you 
will never make it in sufficient quantity to make it 
pay;” “You may get quantity, but you will never 
get quality; ” ‘‘It may go on for a few years, but 
it won’t last, ’? were but a few of the expressions 
of doubt hurled freely and without foundation at 
tea-planting in Oeylon, but it has lived taem down. 
The yield from many of the older gardeus has far 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations; the average 
price obtained has exeeeded that of other tea-pro- 
ducing countries; the older tea fields—and it must 
be remembered that they were formed on land not 
selected for its suitability for tea, but for its un- 
suitability for coffee—some of which are now twenty 
years old, are giving a steadily-increasing yield, 
maintaining quality, and showing no signs of ex- 
haustion. The labour supply, which comes. chiefly 
from the Malabar Coast, and which arrives upon 
the estates free of any premium or incidental 
charge, is practically unlimited: the average rate of 
pay being about 6d. per day. The transport ad- 
vantages are unrivalled, railways runniog through a 
large part of the land now planted with tea, and 
the country being covered with a network of 
excellent roads, The many recent improvements in 
machinery have much lessened the fuel difficulty, 
and imported fuel can be distributed among the estates 
which have not an abundant natural supply at a 
price which will not seriously affect the cost of produc- 
tion, The Ceylon tea industry has already assumed 
large proportions. There are probably now 200,000 
acres of tea planted in Oeylon, giving employment to 
1,200 British managers and_ superintendents, and 
300,008 British subjects from India and Ceylon. The 
probable export of tea from Oeylon in 1890 will be 
40,000,000 lb., and as there is a very large tract of 
land suitable for cultivation, the limits of the enter- 
prise will only be bounded by consumption, for Ceylon 
has proved that it can place tea of superior quality in 
the markets of the world at a price which will defy 
competition, and with the enumerated advantages, 
coupled with its salubrious climate, the enterpise is 
attractive, and promises to continue remunerative. 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE. 

A few words as to the cultivation and manufacture 
of tea may vot be out of place, 

When the land upon which the tea field is to be 
formed has been selected, the forest trees are cut 
down, and, after they have become sufficiently dry, 
the clearing is burnt off; the land is then carefully 
roaded and drained, and pits are dug at. regular inter- 


vals in rows, in which the young tea plants, which 
meanwhile have been growing in the nurseries, are 
planted when the weather admits. The trees are not 
allowed to grow up high, but are from time to time 
pruned down and reduced to bush form, and when they 
are two or three years old, according to the elevation 
at which they are plauted, the operation of tea-making 
commences. 

The tea is made from the tender shoots only: 
generally two leaves and the undeveloped bud are 
plucked; care being taken not to injure the eyes from 
which future buds may spring, or future flushes may 
be checked thereby. Each tea plucker is provided 
with a basket in which he places the Jeaf, which 
is collected twice a day, and laid out as soon as 
possib.c on trays ia withering rooms. After sufficient 
moisture has been withdrawn from the leaf, which 
is sometimes done by exposing it to a blast of dry 
air driven in by machinery, the leaf is placed in 
heavy rolling machines, in which itis tossed about, 
all the cellular tissues broken, and rolled up tightly 
as if by the action of the hund. After this process 
is completed, the leaf is taken from the rollers and 
placed in small heaps on tables, where it undergoes 
a process of fermentation, the colour changing from 
green toa bright bronze. When sufficiently fer- 
mented, the leaf is passed through the firing machines, 
of which there are great variety, and when suffi- 
ciently roasted is actually tea, and simple operations 
of sorting and sizing it into different grades pre- 
pare it for market. It has been mentioned 
before, that each of these operations requires to 
be carried out with mathematical precision, or the 
value of the tea as an article of food becomes 
much lessened. If the leaf is allowed to remain on 
the trees a day too long, or plucked a day _ too 
soon, if it is not withered to the hour, if it is al- 
lowed to ferment too long, if it is rolled excessively 
or insufficiently, and if the critical operation of  fir- 
ing is not watched to a second, the liquor result- 
ing may be nauseous, and lose much of its agree- 
able and stimulating properties, Hach operation of 
manufacture is carried out by machinery which 
ensures purity and cleanliness, impossible in Ohina 
teas, and improvements in machinery have so occu- 
pied the mind of the Ceylon plaster, that nearly 
every week sees a new patent launched, conlucing 
to superiority of and economy in manufacture. 

That eyen-before the consumption of tea became 
general, it was necessary to protect the consumer from 
the vile and often unwholesome mixtures brought into 
the country and sold as tea, is shown by the various 
Acts bearing on the subject which were from time 
to time passed. An Act of 1725 provides that no 
dealer should counterfeit or alulterate tea, or alter, 
fabricate, or manufacture with terra japonica, or with 
any drug or drugs whatsoever; aud six years after- 
wards, this Act being apparently insufficient, another 
statute was passed prescribing a penalty for the 
offence, called sophisticating tea. It recites that 
several evil-disposed persons do mix, colour, stain, 
and dye tea with terra japonica, sugar, moOlasses, 
clay, longwood, and with other ingredients; and again 
in 1766-67, an Act became law, the preamble of which 
sets forth—‘ That great quantity of sloo leaves and 
leaves of ash elders and other trees, shrubs, and 
plants were manufactured in imitation of tea.” And, 
with a gastronomic interest in His Majesty's liegea 
which is remarkably secondary, procecds to say— 
“That such evil practices were increased to a very 
great degree, to the injury aud destruction of great 
quantities of timber, woods, and underwoods, the 
prejudice of the health of His Majesty's subjects, the 
diminution of the revenue, the ruin of the fair tra- 
der, and to the encouragement of idleness.” 

Though a great deal of the Ohina tea which is 
importedd into London is of so low a quality as 
by itself to be unfit for human food, the vigilance 
of the teade and the Custom House is so great, that 
there is practically now no adulteration of teas im- 
ported into Enogland, nor in the present day of low- 
priced tea need the dealer who inolines to dishonesty 
to mix slow or otber leaves with bis tea; but there are 
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trade malpractices of the day which “ prejudice the 
health of Her Majesty’s subjects,” and tend to the 
“ruin of the tea grower and fair trader.” 

It will be ssen from the annexed table (Appendix 
No. YV.), and chemical analysis proves the fact, how 
much more valuable the average Oeylon and Indian 
teas aré than those of China and Java, and, though 
some of the Ohina tea is of undoubted excellence, 
a large quantity is imported into the United Kingdom 
every year, which, though not absolutely injurious to hu- 
man health, is of s) low a standard as to be deficient io 
all the properties which coustitute a good commer- 
cial tea. This tea isso nauseous and unpalatable by 
itself as to be unfit for food, and the custom of 
the trade is to bring it into consumption by mix- 
ing it with Oeylon and Indian tea: a custom which 
could not be gainsaid provided the mixture was sold 
as a mixture; but with the rapidly-increasing appre- 
ciation of Oeylon and Indian teas has risen an in- 
creased demand, and a section of those engaged in 
the tea trade do not hesitate to meet the demand, 
and make it lucrative to themselves by mixing Ohina 
rubbish with Indian and Ceylon tea, and selling the 
mixture as Ceylon or Indian tea, oftea accentuating 
the fraud by the adoption of a Ceylon or Indian 
native name upon their packets, aud turning the lie 
into a satire by the affix of the word ‘ pure.” 

The new Merchandise Marks Act seems framed to 
check frauds of this nature, so injurious to the Brit- 
ish tea grower and consumer, and the fair trader— 
so advantageous to the Ohinese tea grower and the 
dishonest dealer; but in such an article of food as tea, 
admixture will often be hard to prove, and the grower 
of British tea must look rather for relief to the 
gradual education of the people,and to the appreci- 
ation of that which is géod and pure. 

What planting industry has done for Ceylon has 
already been told in the words of Sir Wm. Gregory, 
aad every preceding and each succeeding Governor 
has borne similar testimony how mere fishing vil- 
lages and groups of mud-huts have been turned iato 
busy centres of commercial life; how roads and 
railways have intersected a country where but a few 
years ago the only means of communication were 
ill-defined footpaths; how schools and churches have 
dotted the surface of the island, and how all this 
has gone hand-in-hand with a vastly ameliorated 
condition of the people, is a story too well told by 
others to be dwelt upon here, and what the sequel 
of the story is to be, what proportion the industry 
is to assume, what success is to attend it, is to be 
measured in a great degree by the willof the people 
of the United Kingdom. 

The special advantages of climate, of labour, of 
trausport which Veylon offers for the cultivation of 
tea have been already enumerated. That the ex- 
port will increase enormously, and probably reach 
1,00,000,000 pounds by the end of the century, and 
the rock which looms ahead is where markets are 
to be found for this rapidly-increasing quantity. A 
table annexed (appendix No. III.) shows the con- 
sumption of tea per head of population in most of 
the European countries, and it is surprising how 
small it is in many. ‘hough a natural increase may 
be looked for, it must be borne in mind how slow 
has been the growth of consumption during nearly 
three centuries in which tea has been koown in 
Europe, and habit and circumstances having in most 
cases settled the national beverages of ordinary life, 
no rapid increase can be looked for: it is to the 
Mother Oountry and the vast sections of the gobe peo- 
pledby the Anglo-Saxon race that Ceylon must look for 
the consumer of the future. The table referred to 
will also show that though the British Isles consume far 
more tea than any other European country, the quantity 
taken per head is far behiod that of the Australasian 
Oolonies, wat as colonial society is more largely 
composed of adults, and less frugality is probably 
exercised in house-keeping than in the Mother Oountry, 
the consumption of tea in the United Kingdom will 
in all likelihood not increase much further, nor would 
it be much affected by a reduction of the preseut 
duty of sixpenoe per pound. Suoh reduotion would 
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tell against the consumer by flooding the markets 
with cheap and innutritious Ohina teas, upon which 
the duty of course falls proportionately more heavily 
than upon the more valuable Ceylon and Indian teas, 
and would have the effect of still further lowering 
the standard of the tea supply of the United King- 
dom, accompained also by revenual loss. 

lt is rather, then, to the continued displacement 
of Ohina tea in the Hnglish markets, and the sub- 
stitution of Ceylon and Indian teas, that the British tea- 
grower must look for the disposal of the largely-increas- 
ing quantities which will be thrown upon the markets. 

Chemistry and commerce have settled the superiority 
of Ceylon and Indian teas, but the customs of the 
trade in great measure prevent its domestic applica- 
tion. Since the day when a licence was required to 
deal in tea, the trade has opened out as probably no 
trade ever did before: All sorts and conditions of 
men and women throughout the United Kingdom 
are engaged in the sale of tea. And the exigencies 
of excessive competitions, the nature of the trade 
which offers facilities and temptations for admixture 
of inferior qualities, and the spirit of the age which 
demands a cheap article, have so vitiated the trade 
that very few of the poor in our large towns know 
yet what the blessings of good tea are. But national 
will may do much to achieve what legislation is 
powerless to cope witb, and to institutions such as 
the Royal Oolonial Institute, the tea-planter of India 
and the Oolonies rightly Jooks to extend the knowledge 
of and stimulate an interest in his enterprise, for he 
knows that knowledge will be followed by appreciation. 

And surely these tea planters of Ceylon have a right 
to demand the sympathy and support of their country- 
men, They have, by their efforts, prevented one of 
the fairest islands in Her Majesty’s possession from 
lapsing into a mere military or coaling station, and 
becoming a financial burden upon the British tax- 
payer; they have built up an enterprise which gives 
employment to hundreds of thousands of the inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon and of the natives of the famine- 
stricken districts of India. If they are successful in 
the race of life, they return to the Mother Country 
to spend the fruit of their labours, and they provide 
suitable occupations for many who come after them, 
evabling them to enjoy the rights and privileges of 
Britons living under the British flag, instead of becom- 
ing aliens, and investing their energy and capital in 
foreign countries. They thus help to solve that 
domestic probem of daily increasing difficulty, the 
emigration of the better classes, and to give the 
Mother Country control] of the resources of one of 
its most important articles of food supply, and make 
it independent of foreiguers. 

The large reciprocal trade which ensues from the 
tea-planting industry of Ceylon in cotton goods, in 
machinery, lead, iron, and the many requirements for 
manufacturing tea, forms a steadily increasing item in 
the export table of the United Kingdom, and apart 
from the portion of the wages of the labourer and 
artisan which ig spent on food grown in British India 
and Ceylon, the whole of the money expended on tea 
production comes into England; but in these days of’ 
intense competition, this trade is necessarily reciprocal, 
and if Oeylon has to find a market for its produce 
in America and elsewhere, there it will also purchase 
its requirements; and apart from the cost of produc- 
tion, the whole profit derived from tea growing in 
Ceylon returns to the Mother Oountry, either in the 
form of interest on debentures or loans, dividends de- 
clared by companies, or profits of individual growers. 
It is estimated that apart from the larze annual draft 
upon England for cotton goods, machinery, &c., the 
coffie enterprise of Oeylon returned in actual income 
to Fingland the sum of 12,000,00C/., derived from the 
profits of capital invested. The greater the success 
of the agricultural enterprise of the Colonies, the 
larger is the sum brought into circulation in the 
British Isles. These seem strong imperial, political, 
social, commercial, and domestic reasons, applicable 
not only to the tea industry of Ceylon, but to many 
other similar Colonial and Indian interest, why tho 
consumer should, in conjunction with the producer 


combine to overcome trade difficulties, to expose trade 
malpractices, and to protect, as far as possible, 
British-grown produce, and stimulate its consumption, 
other things being equal, giving preference to the 
fruit grown in our own Imperial gardens; and I ven- 
ture to think, that if those who regulate the supplies 
of our army and navy, our asylums, our hospitals, 
our clubs, our numerous public institutions, were ta 
direct their attention into this practical groove, they 
would do much to promote that strength of mutual 
dependence, which, more effectually than any other 
chain, should bind in yet closer union the Mother 
Country and the Colonies. 


AppEnpDIx No. I. 


Annual Tea Bill of the United Kingdom. 
(Approximate.) 


Annual consumption 180,000,000 lb., retailed at 1s. 11d 
£17,250,000 

Average wholesale price, including freight and London 
charges :-— 
90,000,000 lb. Ohina and Java, at 9d.  £3,375,000 
90,000,000 Ib. India and Ceylon, at 1s, Otd. 4,500,000 
Duty on 180,000,000 lb. at 6d. 4,500,000 
Cost of distribution and gross profit to dealers 4,875,000 


$17,250,000 


AppeNDIx No, II. 


Percentage of British-grown and China Teas Consumed 
in. the United Kingdom. 
Percentage of Percentage of 


British-grown Foreign-grown Total 
1867 503 6 305 2513 94 one - 100 
1877 so ly) cod oe 81 cho - 100 


1887. (ae BO eeay oe, TE eeeeeentteaEiON 
ApPENDIx No. III. 


Average Consumption of Teain English Pounds. 


Eu 3g 2 ass 
Beat. Bia ig pe 
#82 22 2 22 Se 
gE no 5 BA a8 
2 lvkewinped A tin Fe 
Australian 

Colonies 18,200,000 7:66 21,474,395 38d. to 6d. 
New Zealand 3,902,000 7:23 4,442,867 4d. 
Tasmania 699,500 5°35 871,205 3d. 
Grt.Britain170,733,600 4:70 178,891,000 6d. 

10 p.c. from 
Canada 16,600,000 3°69 18,255,368 fos, rest 
ree 
United States, t 
1883-84 70,572,580 1:40 72,835,082 Free 
Holland 4,860,373 1:16 4,785,355 27d. 
ad. to 11dd. 
1s. 103d. for 
Russia 62,408,500 90.61 59,184,000 European 
frontier 
Denmark, 1884 

1880-83 746,000 0°37 685,113 od. 
Persia, 1884, 

about 1,043,000 018 1,120,000 Not stated 
Portugal 561,000 0712 565,485 1s, 73d. 
Switzerland, 

1880-2 292,000 0:10 253,814 13d. 
Norway 170,000 0:09 169,160 93d. 
Germany 3,113,600 0-07 3,950,221 5d. 
Bel- 

gium,1883-4 155,896 0:03 127,781 33d. 

1884 
Swe- 

den, 1880-3 189,250 0:03 pee 43d. 
France, 1882 1,029,561 0°08 1,172,355 9d. to 113d. 
Austria-Hungar 

1833.4 739,500 0-02 958,414 84d. to Od. 
Spain, 1684 136,000 0:01 


287,509 10d, tos, 13d. 
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AppenpIx No. IV. 
Total Exports of Ceylon Tew During the Following Years. 


ago! oi 114,845 Ib. 
CES ae 311,145 ,, 
1882S, 621,068 ,, 
1883... 1,599,687 ,, 
US84i je 2,285,294 ,, 


Ces ae ae 
1886 ocr ies 
1887 5 13,500,000 ,, 
APPENDIX No. V. 
Average Wholesale Prices in London Market of China. 
Java, Indian, and Ceylon Teas. 


(Approximate.) 


4,352,895 ,, 
7,790,497 ,, 


- 1883 1884 1885 1886 1887 
ue TO | 2/10. idk.) 9K; (Bk 
Taya = ee WLOM Te LOe pS 
Thai. maecelh agentes ae Pe een DY aan /le 
Ceylon... . 1/3 1/2 1/3 IR 1/1 


ApPrNpIx No. VI. 


Estimated Cost of Bringing into Bearing 200 Acres of 
Land Planted with Tea. 


Cost of 300 acres forest at Rs. 50 per acre Rs. 15,000 
First Year. 
Pres Acre, 

Felling and Olearing 200 acres 

at Rs. cet 13: Rs. 2,600 
Lining, Hoeing, Filling i in, Plant- 

ing and Supplying 4ft.by 34 ft. 22+ 4,400 
Seed and Nurseries .,. ron OOS 6,000 
Roads and Drains ..,. 13° 2,600 
Weeding, say 15 months at Rs. ‘tL 15° 3,000 
Lines, temporary saa a 3°50 = =6700 
Contingencies, Tools, Survey, | 

Medicines, &c., re ye 5:00 1,000 
Superintendence 12:50 2,500 22,800 

Rs, 37,800 
Second Year. 

Superintendence fi ve 2,500 
Contingencies, Tools, Medicines, Pazee 

Stationery, &c., aso 1,000 
Supplying ... (Pe +» 600 
Upkeep of Roads and Drains |. +» 500 
Weeding, Rs. 1 per acre ave -.- 2,400 
Permanent Lines 1,500 
Superintendent’s Bungalow and Furniture 2,500 


Topping at Rs, 2°50 per acre ... er 


Third Year. 
Superintendence, Contingencies, General 


500 11,400 


Rs, 49,200 


Oharges &c., Rs. 22 per acre ... 4,400 
Cultiva ion and Tools, per acre Ks. 28 | se» 0,600 
Tea Factory, permanent, 80 x 42 feet, 
with fittings, and with Machinery 
consisting of 1 Excelsior Roller, 1 
Desiccator (or Venetian), 1 Sifter, 8 
H. P. Engine and Boiler, Shafting, 
Pulleys, Belting, &c. ». 14,000 
Plucking, Manufacturing, and ‘Placing | 
f. o. b. 40,000 lb. ean 18 cts. paper: 
(200 Ib. per acre) . ve 7,200 
Rs. 31,200 
By 40,000 lb, Tea netting 1s. in Hegndon 
Exchange at ls. 6d.=56 cts. 22,400 
e111 /1) 
Capital account without interest at end —- 
of third mea Rs. an per cultivated 
acre ove vee Rs. 58,000 
Fourth Year. 
Expenditure on 200 acres at Rs. 50 per 
acre - +» 10,000 
Extra Allowance for Lines, Bungalows, 
Withering Sheds, &e. toe ... 93,000 
Placking, Manufacturing, and Placing 
f. o. b, 70,000 Ib. Tea at LT cts, ake 
(550 1b. per acre) iat ane » 11,900 


Rs. 24,000 


By 70,000 lb. Tea at 60 cts. 4. 35,000 
Profit ... ie —— 1/,100 


Outstanding Oapital was re Rs. 47,930 

F ft) Yeor. 

Cost of Prolucing Crop of 5'0\b. 
acre 100,000 lb. at 28 cts. 


Notting in Colombo 50 cts.=22 ets, 


per 


100,000 lb. at 22 cts. =Profit 22,000 
; - Rs. 25,900 
Sicth Year, 
Crop at 550 Ib. per acre=110, nog Ib. 
at 20 cts. per lb., Profit ¢ wee 22,000 
Outstanding Capital end of sixth year Rs. 3,900 


Capital, say Rs. 800 per acre, giving 

a profit when ino bearing of 20 cts. 

per lb. at 600 lb. per acre—=Rs. 120 

per acre profit on Capital Account 

without interest. 

A full report of the discussion which followed the 
reading of the Paper will be published in our next.— 
Colonies and India. 


THE THA INDUSTRY OF CEYLON, 


Discuss1on oN Mr. SuHanp’s PAPER BEFORE THE 
Royan Cononrau Institute. 


The following is a Report of the Discussion which 
took place at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, 
on Tuesday, January 10th, upon the Paper by John 
Loudoun Shand, Usq., late a Member of the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon, which appeared in our last issue, 
entitled 

The OnarpMAN (Sir John Coode, X.c¢.m.G.): Before 
the general discussion begins, I should like with your 
permission to add a few words by way of amplification 
of one ortwo points, not that I would wish to convey 
the Paper is notcomplete, for it is very complete, 
and very interesting the delivery of ithas been. Mr. 
Shand referred to the climate but only in a word. Now 
I have paid three or four visits to Ceylon, and have 
therefore some little personai knowledge of the 


climate, and there are one. or tw0O interesting 
facts I may bring before you with reference 


to that climate as adapted to the growth of 
tea. First, as regards the rainfall. The rainfall of 
Great Britain varies from 22 to 23 inches per annum 
as a Minimum to about 70 inches as a maximum. 
In Ceylon the minimum is70 inches * and the maxi- 
mum is fully 200 inches. Moreover, observations 
taken over the whole island for the shape of a dozen 
years show that the fall occurs on from 150 to 200 
days per annum; and when yon remember this, and 
that in the intervals between the heavy falls there 
is a marvellous amount of sunshine—the island being 
within seven degrees of the Hquator—you will under- 
stand oue of the reasons why the vegetation is so 
Juxuriant and so remarkable. I have seen something 
of the Hastern Hemisphere, and I know no countries 
which can compare with Ceylon in luxuriance of 
vegetation, except they be the Straits Settlements 
and Java. Both of these have been mentioned as 
tea-growing countries, and they are no doubt pretty 
much under the same conditions as Ceylon, but on the 
whole, so faras my knowledge of the meteorological 
conditions goes, they are not, 1 think, quite so favour- 
ably situated in Ceylon. Another important matter to 
be considered as a gauge of quality is the rela- 
tive prices of Ceylon tea as compared with other 
teas im the market. If you refer to Appendix 
No. V. of the Paper you will, I think, be struck 
with the fact that Ceylon commands in price about 50 
per cont more than Java or OChinatea, This is in the 
London market, and you will admit that Mincing Lane 
is about as good a judge of the quality and character of 
tea as you could have. As re gards quantity, I believe 
Lam correct in stating that last year was the first year 


*Tho minimum of the tea districts: there ore two 
native districts of the island where the rainfall is not 
much above 80 inches,—Eov. 
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in the history of the tea trade when the supply from 
China was less than 50 per cent of the totalimports into 
this country. Not many years ago the percentage of 
the supply from Ohina was very large indeed. The 
inerease which has taken place in the quantity of tea 
produced by Ceylon is really astonishing. It has, in 
round numbers, doubled itself every year for the last 
seven years, and Mr. Shand is well within the mark 
when he estimates that in 1890 the produce will be 
about 40,000,000 lb. If itinereases at the present rate 
the amount will be fully 50,000,000 lb. I do not know, 
ladies and gentlemen—ladies particularly—whether you 
fully realise what a million is. I will try to bring home 
to you bya few figures what is the magnitude of the 
increase that has taken place in the production of 
Ceylon tea. Mr. Shand has not gone so far back as 
1876, but I learn from an authentic source that the 
export of tea in that year was 282 lb, as compared with 
18,500,000 lb. at the present time. Now, 282 lb. re- 
presents a pretty good load for a man. It is what 
a strong man can just manage to carry on his back. 
Within half-a-mile of where we are met, I know of 
a case where men arein the habit daily of taking on 
their backs sacks of corn, each of which weighs about 
276 \b. and carrying them from a barge to a store 
across the road. The produce of tea in Ceylon was, 
as I have said, 2821b. in 1876—that is, only 6 lb. 
more than the weight of one of these sacks, and one 
strong man might have carried the whole of it. It is 
now. 13,500,000 lb. To carry this load, supposing they 
were all engaged at the same time, would require 
47,870 men. If the quantity becomes 40,000,000 lb. in 
1890—as is not unlikely—141,000 men would be re- 
quired to carry it, and if the yield at the end of the 
century should be 100,000,000 lb.—and, according to 
the past rate of progress, that would be the amount— 
no fewer than 304,600 men would be required to carry 
it. I hope this illustration will give you a better idea 
of what has been the growth of the tea industry in 
Ceylon than the mere mention of so many millions 
of pounds. I now call on Mr. H. Noel Walker, Colo- 
nial Secretary of Ceylon. 

Mr. E. Norn WAtker, o.M.c. (Colonial Secretary, 
Ceylon): In accepting the invitation to offer a few 
remarks on this occasion, I did not think I could 
make any effective contribution to the subject under 
discussion. I came chiefly as a listener and for in- 
struction,-and I have certainly attained that object. 
The present audience contains many persons who, 
being connected with and having experience of Ceylon, 
are much more able to be of service in the con- 
sideration of this subject. The whole of my life has 
been spent in the West Indies, where, as yet, tea 
has not been cultivated on a commercial and exten- 
isve scale. It is true that in Jamaica at least the 
cultivation has been experimentally established by 
Government, under the direction of my late fellow- 
worker, Mr. D. Morris, now the Assistant Director 
at Kew. Experts in this county have reported the 
tea which has been produced in the mountain lands 
of Jamaica tobe of high quality and of good marketable 
velue. In the past few months, Iam happy to say, 
the prospects of all West Indians have materially im- 
proved by the rise in the price of their chief staple, as 
well as by the promise of the abolition of the foreign 
bounties on sugar and of changesin the fiscal system 
of the United States. I hope my friends in the West 
Tudies will take example from the planters of Oeylon 
whose energy and success have been so well put be- 
fore us by Mr. Shand, and who, in fact, seem to have 
outrivalled the “‘heathen Ohinee” in his own speci- 
ality. ‘The record is, I think, one of which’the plant- 
ing community of Ceylon may well be proud. Ina 
few hours I shall myself start of the interesting scenes 
of the lecture of this evening, and I desired to be 
present to join in thanking Mr. Shand for the services 
I knew he would render the Oolony by his Paper. I 
feel quite sure he is correct in asserting that acquain- 
tance with Oeylon tea is certain to lead to its appre- 
ciation and general consumption, and the Royal Ool- 
onial Institute, in affording the opportunity of dis- 
seminating the information, has added another to the 
many good works it has done in the direction 
of uniting the Oolonieg and the Mother Oountry, 
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Of Mr. Shand himself, I should like to say that even 
a limited acquaintance with him has induced me to 
entertain a feeling of regret that we have no longer 
his immediate assistance at the Council table in Oeylon, 
but I feel sure I may say that by his Paper this 
evening, and his labours elsewhere, he has only changed 
the useful position he occupied within the Oolony for 
an equally useful onein the Mother Country. Among 
the pleasant associations of my last days in this coun- 
try, permit me to say that I shall always cherish the 
recollection of this evening’s meeting: 

Mr. Ranpatt PyE:—I may be said to represent the 
unfortunate tea trade of Ohina, which according to 
the very able address we have just heard from Mr. 
Shand, is so soon to be wiped out by the overwhelming 
increase in the production of India and Oeylon. The 
China trade in tea is not dead yet, however, and 
while I should not wish to throw the slightest cloud 
over the happy prospect that lies before Ceylon, still 
I think beth Ceylon and India, but most especi- 
ally the former, will be wise not to underesti- 
mate the strength of so powerful a rival as China, 
and there are certain facts bearing on the cost of 
production which must be taken into account. I haye 
been a tea planter in Formosa, where the cost of la- 
bour is slightly greater than on the mainland of Ohina; 
in Johore, where the cost is now very much the same 
as in Oeylon; and, during a residence of nearly 22 years 
in Ohina and the East, have had frequent occasion 
to inquire into the cost of labour in the large Ohina, 
tea districts; and, taking the present value of the 
China dollar as 3s 2d forthe purpose of caleulation, 
the cost in Ohina—where, too, it must be remem- 
bered, the labour of women and children is largely 
utilised—averages about 5s per month per head, as 
against 6d per day named by Mr. Shand; or, count- 
ing only working days, say, about 12s per month. 
Then, again, there is the consideration of climate. In 
Oeylon, as faras I understand, the tea picking goes 
on nearly all the year round; the plants have no 
rest from a winter, and are not reinvigorated by frosts 
such as they encounter in China, nor have they the 
advantage even of such cold as prevails in the winter 
in Formosa or India. Now you cannot always go on 
drawing cheques on a bank withaut putting some money 
in it, and the loss which the plant suffers from constant 
deprivation of a portion of its leaves must be re- 
pured, either by the use of fertilisers, or by giving 
the plant a rest and trusting to nature, or both. As 
regards fertilisers, so faras my experiencegoes I am 
not convinced that any such aid will really supply 
that which the picking takes away, and if they are 
used there is alway the risk that such use may prove 
the source of the same trouble that befel the coffee 
plantations, for many people are of opinion that the 
disease which attacked the coffee trees arose from 
the use of manures. In China the use of. powerful 
manures has not been found necessary, and I have 
never known anything used beyond a small quantity 
of bean cake (an exceedingly cheap commodity), which 
is sometimes dug into the ground in the spring. In 
regard to the competition of other countries, 1 may 
remind you that in Formosa alone, which now pro- 
duces 12 millions of pounds of tea, the area of the 
possible tea land could easily be increased many 
fold—possibly tenfold. Oriental countries are in 
the habit of moving along very placidly as a rule, 
and are hard to move out of the paths beaten by 
custom; but when an awakening does’ come they 
move rapidiy enough, and I think it will be found 
that when Ohina wakes up to the fact that she 
must tend her tea plantations more carefully, that she 
must adopt more scientific methods of manufacture; 
when she chooses to relieve her people of some of 
the heavy burden of taxation now pressing upon them, 
amounting to about 50 per cent on the value of low 
kinds of tea; when she sets her house in order, 
and as a rule makes her tea honestly—which she has 
not always done—she may be found even a more 
dangerous rival in the future than she has been in 
the past, and may make it very difficult to find a 
taarket even for the smaller quantity named of 
40,000,000 lb. of Ceylon tea. Be 

Mr. W. H, TauacneR (late Governor of British 
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North Borneo ): I fear that my contribution to this 
eveving’s discussion will be rather of an indirect charac- 
ter, but we have heard so much of interest con- 
cerning Ueylon that I should like, with your permission, 
t» draw your attention, for a few moments only, to 
another British possession, which some people have 
named the Wew Oeylon. As some of the members may 
be aware, a description of British North Borneo, under 
that title, has been published by Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
the well-known writer. But as affairs are now going in 
that country, perhaps the ‘‘ New Suma‘ra’’ would be a 
fitter title, as both German and Dutch planters—bhav- 
ing discovered by practical expericnce that Borneo will 
grow tobacco equally as good as the valuable kind pro- 
duced in Sumatra, and far superior to that of Java— 
are taking up large acreages in the territory of the 
British Company, and I am informed that during the 
past year 200,000 acres have been applied for and 
taken up for tobacco culture alone, There are, how- 
ever, many points of similarity between Oeylon and 
the New Ceylon, and I have little doubt but that a 
planting interest, perhaps including tea, such as that 
now existing in the older country, will, before many 
years are past, spring up in the younger territory. 
Among other points of resemblance, I may mention 
the following:—The area of Ceylon is about 25,000 
square miles; that of British Borneo about 30,000. 
Oeylon is situated between N. latitudes 5° 53’ and 9° 
51’; British North Borneo between N. lat 4° 05/ and 
7° 25). The mean temperature at Colombo is 81° F. 
that at Sandakan, the capital of British North Borneo, 
is also 81°F. The coolest months in Ceylon are De- 
cember and January, aud the hottest, March, April, and 
May; in British Borneo the lowest average tempera- 
ture is during December and January, and the highest 
average temperature during April and May. The 
average raintall at Sandakan for seven years has been 
124 inches, i.e., on the coast line. I am unable to 
give the rainfall of the interior. Sir John OCoode has 
just told us the rainfall of Ceylon varies between 70 
and 200 inches, and this it is probable will be found 
to be about the range in Borneo, There is one great 
difference between the two countries, and that is in 
the numbers of the population. The population of 
Ceylon is put at 2,825,000, while that of British Borueo 
is only 160,000. It is stated that the land under culti- 
yation in Ueylon forms only one-fifth of the total 
area, You can, therefore, imagine how much land 
there must be available for European cultivation in 
Borneo, with its larger area and so much _scantier 
population. That the soil of Borneo is goodis proved 
practically by its growing the most valuable kind of 
tobacco, and that the temperature and rainfall make 
it a good planting country is shown by the figures 
lL have given, As to elevation of land above sea 
level, that taken up by the tobacco planters is flat 
land on the coast; but as you advance into the interior 
the elevation increases, culminating in the mountain 
Kinabalu, 13,700 ft. high. I have scarcely alluded to 
tea, and for the simple reason that, with the excep- 
tion of a small experiment made in the early days of 
the QOolony in the Government experimental gardens, 
tea has not yet been tried, but I have endeavoured to 
show you in these remarks that in British Borneo 
you have plenty of suitable land and a suitable cli- 
mate. Asin all new countries, labour will be a difficulty 
at first, but [Indian coolie immigration has already been 
sanctioned in the case of the States of the Malay 
Peninsula, and this sanction will doubtless soon be 
extended to British Borneo. ‘There are two other 
sources near to British Borneo whence labour can be 
obtained, viz., Brunei, the Malay capital of Borneo, 
and Hongkong, whence the best of labour, probably, 
for tropical countries is to be obtained—that of the 
patient and laborious Chinese. Sandakan is only 1,200 
miles from Hongkong, and the Government are now 
fibout to establish regular steam communication be- 
tween the two ports, to supplement the presant sail- 
ing communication, so that Chinese labour can be 
imported direct, and not through the labour brokers 
of the Straits Settlements. 1 may mention here that 
there is one tribe of agricultural Ohinese who seem 
to mee to North Borneo—the Hakkas, Many 
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of them have embraced the Christian religion, and 
are in consequence tomewhat looked down upon by 
their neighbours. Several have settledin Borneo, culti- 
vating small plots in the vicinity of towns. They 
are a very steady, hard-working race—the women 
getting through as much hard, out-of-door work 
as the men. ‘This isa possible source of cheap and 
good labour. I may add, as showing the general na- 
ture of the country, that neither among Liberian nor 
Arabian coffee has leaf disease appeared, and that 
both kinds seem tv flourish in Borneo, Amongst 
other products under cultivation at present, and show- 
Ing encouraging signs of success, are cocoa, sugar 
cane, pepper, nutmegs, Manila hemp, &c. Land, as 
I have said, is plentiful, and the price at present is 
only $1 an acre, without auction. The Government 
is essentially British, and anxious to attract settlers 
by all legitimate means. I trust the few remarks I 
have made justify me, in your opinion, in thinking 
that the New Ceylon is not altogether an inappro- 
priate title for this latest addition to the Colonial 
Office list, and I also hope that British North Borneo 
will one day do its share in helping to solve the 
question to which Mr. Shand has alluded, and that 
is—‘‘ What are we to do with our boys?” 

Mr. D. Morris (Assistant Director, Royal Gardens, 
Kew) :—I think the Paper by Mr. Shand is one of 
the most able and eloquent we have had for a long 
time. He has been a tea planter in Ceylon for a con- 
siderable period, and has bad the management of large 
tea estates; he has beeu the chairman of the Plaaters’ 
Association, and has represented them in the Legis- 
lative Oouncil. I think, therefore, Ceylon is most 
fortunate in having him here touight to represent the 
large tea industry of that island. I was in Oeylon 
in 1877, 1878, and 1879. ‘Tea at that time had not 
been taken up with the seriousness which afterwards 
characterised the planters. I remember such men as 
Mr. Taylor of Loolcondura, Mr. Armstrong of Rook- 
wood, and Mr. Oameron, who ought to be borne in 
mind in any historical account of the tea industry 
of Ceylon. Mr. Taylor, in his plodding, careful way, 
worked out unaided, the details of tea manufacture, 
and certainly he deserves to be held in the 
highest estimation as a pioneer of theindustry. The 
sudden transformation which took place in Ceylon in a 
few years from a large and flourishing coffee industry 
to the tea industry is one of the most wonderful in- 
stances of well-directed energy and perseverance that 
has ever been known in the history of any British 
colony. Having made a special study of colonial in- 
dustries, I may say I do not know of another instance 
of such a transformation. The island was almost in a 
state of ruin after the collapse of the coffee industry, 
but the spirits of the Ceylon planters never sank. They 
have had difficulties that others have not had to con- 
tend with, but they have surmounted them all. The 
tea industry is a wonderful monument of their energy 
and capabilities, and all in this room,I am sure, will 
wish them ‘ God speed.’”’ As a contribution to the sub- 
ject matter of Mr. Shand’s excellent paper this evening, L 
would add a few words as regards the botany of the tea 
plant which may be of interest to those not already 
acquainted with it, Although the tea plant has been 
so long and so successfully cultivated by the Chinese, 
we have no evidence at present that it is truly wild 
inany partof China. The plant has been found wild 
only in the forests in the mountainous parts of Assam 
and near the south-west frontiers of China. Botani- 
cally the tea plant is known as Camellia theifera 
(Griff.). The plant cultivated by the Chinese is prob- 
ably the species altered by long periods of manipulation 
and climatic influences. These have operated to pro- 
duce a stunted, hardy shrub, exactly suitable to its 
environments, but differing in many respects from the 
tea tree as found wild in Assam. The Assam tea 
plant may therefore be provisionally accepted as the 
original species, and the Chinon tea p'ant is a distinct 
variety of it. Between these a bybrid has been pro- 
duced which is well known in India and Ceylon, and 
found by planters to partake of the hardiness of the 
Obina plant, with the free-growing habit and productive- 
ness under tropical conditions of what tea planters call 
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the indigenous Or “‘ wild” Assam. As in all hybrids, 
however, there is a wide range of difference between 
plants raised from’ this hybrid seed. Some are free- 
prowing, yiclding large crops of leaves, amenable to 
cultural operations, and easily adapting themselves 
to local circumstances. Others, on the other hand 
are slow-growing, more apt to yield flowers and 
fruit than large crops of leaves, and easily checked 
by adverse circumstances. To such well-marked 
forms—or what gardeners would call “strains ’—of 
the tea plants planters apply the term “jat’—an 
Indian word meaning class, race, or kind. It will 
be easily understood that there are possible to 
exist as many ‘“‘jats” of tea as there are kinds, 
varieties of rice, or of mangoes, or, indeed, of any 
plants that are susceptible of change under cultural 
infiuence or the interference of men by hybridis- 
ing or crossing. The Ceylon planters have been 
greatly assisted by the Botanical Gardens of the Colony, 
the directors of which have throughout consistently 
and us fully supported them, and brought within 
their reach, not only the cinchona and the early 
plants of Assam tea, but in many other ways have 
encouraged the planters in their efforts to promote 
the industries of the Colony. I may add here that 
jone of the first samples of Ceylon tea which reached 
this country was. sent to Kew in 1867, and was 
very favourably reported upon. I will not now go 
into questions connected with tea in China, Borneo 
-or Jamaica, I may say, however, that I planted a sma)l 
quantity of tea in Jamaica, which has done well. I re- 
ceivd some samples by the last mail, from my successor 
Mr. Fawcett, which [submitted to Messrs. Gow, Wilson 
& Stanton. They reported to me the tea was very good, 
and worth about ls 9d apound. I am afraid, however, 
that Jamaica will not be able to compete with Ceylon, 
because of the numerous advantages which Oeylon 
possesses. That Oolony has a race of planters with 
such wonderful energy—men with so much “go” in 
them—that it is almost impossible for other planters to 
overtake them, favoured as they are, moreover, with 
a magnificent climate, a favourable soil, and large 
labour resources. I desire, in conclusion, to express to 
Mr. Shand the great pleasure I have derived from hear- 
ing his eloquent Paper this evening. It reminds me of 
addresses I have heard from him in connection with the 
Planters’ Association of Ceylon, and I am glail to say 
neither his eloquence norhis usefulness to his brother 
planters has by any means diminished. His Paper to- 
night shows how thorough ao enthusiasm he canrouse, 
even in so domestica subject as tea. 
Mr. W. Martin Leaxe:—I am in an apparent diffi- 
culty. Mr. Shand, in the appendix to his Paper, takes 
as the first year of a really considerable export of tea 
from Oeylon the year 1880. You, sir, pushing back 
your researches to the more remote date of 1876, have 
told us that in that year the whole tea crop exported 
might have been carried an one man’s back. Now, 
I left Ceylon in 1873.. I am made to feel quite an ante- 
diluvian, and it is obvious that if in 1876 a man could 
carry the whole crop, there could not have been much 
doing in the years preceding 1873. How, then, can I 
have anything to sayon the subject? The explanation 
lies in this. Up to that date there were only two of 
us producing tea—the Ceylon Company and ourselves, 
and we had no difficulty in selling all our crops in the 
island at rattling good prices. Mr. Shand has in his 
Paper given a sketch of the early history of tea cul- 
ture in Ceylon—a very impersonal sketch, and one in 
which no names are mentioned. All that 1 propose 
to do this evening is to amplify this sketch and to 
insert in ita few names. I have no records, and speak 
only from memory, Mr. Shand correctly fixes 1866 as 
the date when a movement was made in the Planters’ 
Association for the appointment of a commissioner to 
visit and report upon the tea plantations of India. I was 
at that time, and had been for several years Secretary 
of the /ianters' Association, snd it was mainly at 
my instigation that the commissioner was appointed. 
As far as I recollect, the association voted 1,000r. for 
the purpose, mid the Government gave a like amount, 
Mr, Arthur Morice was the Oommissioner. He was 
absent only a few months. He had a pleasant trip, 
and, as Mz, Shand hag said, made a very good report, 


nnd, I had almost said, there was an end of the 
matter, But more truly it was the beginning of it. 
I meant rather to say that there was no excitement, 
no enthusiasm of any kind, no inkling of the great 
things tocome. ‘There is another part of Mr. Shand’s 
sketch in which I am indirectly referrei to. He 
states that one ofthe largest and earliest experiments 
in tea cultivation in Ceylon was on Loolcondura Estate. 
I was at the time, jointly with my partner, Mr. Har- 
rison—a gentleman known to you, sir, in hig earlier 
days—proprietor of Loolcondura, and it was by us that 
the experiment in question was undertaken. In na- 
ming 1866 as the date when the landed proprietors of 
Ceylon began to turn their attention to new products, 
Mr. Shand has not, I think, gone far enough 
back. I would rather fix 1861 or 1862 as the 
date. A few days ago,’ while talking over this 
subject, Mr. Shand asked me “ How was it we 
came to make this experiment?” I was obliged to 
reply that I didn’t know. ‘‘Wasit mistrust of coffee?” 
he asked. At once I answered, “Certainly not.” 
For those were the days, if any, when coffee was,iu 
Mr. Shand’s words, the most prosperous agricultural 
enterprise that the world had ever seen, and the zenith 
of which he speaks I should date in 1867, from which 
year, though Henuleia vastatriz was still unheard of, 
the decline was rapid. Oasting my memory back du- 
ring the last day or two, I am inclined now to think 
that the true origin of our successful experiments in 
cinchona and tea lies inthe fact that, whem first Mr. 
Harrison and I took part in the planting enterprise, 
we were associated with a gentleman—one of those 
who have been so enthusiastically described to you by 
Mr. Morris as having of allin the world the greatest 
amount of “ go ”—an old Oeylon planter—I refer to 
the late Mr. John Gavin. When we joined him ia 
1862 he had, I remember, a great scheme for plant- 
ing cotton in the eastern lowlands of the island. 
He had arranged for a free grant of land from 
the Government. But talking of planting in the un- 
populated lowlands and securing a grant of land 
was more easy work than carrying out such 
a scheme—as anyone who knows the country wil! 
tell you. Besides, about that time, the cinchuna plant 
was introduced by the Government into their gardens, 
“and our attention was at once turned to that cuiti- 
vation, which has from the first been a complete 
agricultural success. Mr. Gavin left Ceylon in 1863, 
but we had imbibed from him the planting spirit, 
and about 1865 we were planting Chiua tea. ‘Thus 
the experiment in the cultivation of the Assam tea 
plant was in truth only one in a series of experiments. 
In 1866, after Mr. Morice’s visit to India, we im- 
ported the seed of that plant from Calcutta, and a 
beginning was made of that great enterprise of which 
we have had a full account tonight. We received 
great assistange throughout from the Governnient 
of Ceylon, and we were especially indebted for advice 
and help to my good old friend, the late Mr. G. H. 
K. Thwaites, of Peradeniya Gardens. I cannot con- 
clude without a few words about one who, though 
spoken of by Mr. Shand, is not mentioned by name 
—I mean Mr. James Taylor, the Manager of Lool- 
condura estate. You have heard what Mr. Morris 
had to say about him. Speaking perhaps with more 
knowledge, as having been associated with him in his 
work for some twelve years, I can endorse all that 
has been said about him. Without James Taylor we 
could have done nothing. He is a man who,of all 
whom I have known, is the most entirely devoted 
to his work. Self-advancement has been, I believe, 
as nothing in his eyes. He has cared for his work, 
aud for thatonly. Here lies the root of the wonder- 
ful success attained. I would add that though Lool- 
condura had been selected as the estate most suitable 
for cinchona cultivation, it was pot so in the case of 
tea, Me. Taylor had shown what be was capable of 
in the matter of the cinchona. And it was therefore 
without hesitation that we entrusted the tea experi- 
ment to his care. How fully that course has been 
justified you have heard tonight. ! 

Mr. J. L. Riapen (Natal) :—I must confess I am not 
a tea planter myself, though I have some acquaintance 
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with the subject, and wy remarks shill be few. The 
tea plant is not indi,e.ous to Natal, ucither docs it 
exist to my knowle'ge elsewhere in South Atrica. 
It was first imported in 1850 from Kew Gardens, and 
from seeds other trees were raised down to about 1877. 
This tea was considered to be the Indian tea, which 
was then comparatively new and experts considered the 
produce better than that of the Assam hybrid or the 
indigenous Assam. ‘Che result of the experiment 
showing that the climate and soil were suitable for 
the growth of tea, planters thought a better seed 
should be introduced, and consequently some was 
imported direct from India, which proved successful 
to such an extent that the Planters’ Association 
memorialised the Government to bring over in their 
ebartered vessels, freight free, any further sceds, 
which the Government agreed to do. Several further 
boxes were imported,and divided in proportion to 


the guarantees given in 1877. T'rom the first 
batch of seeds about 5,000 plants were raised, 
but during the first twelve months these were 


reduced by more than half. It was not till 1880 that 
the first real field was planted—a field of about 5 acres 
containing some 10,000 plants. In 1886 the total area 
under cultivation was about 6U0 ucres, and the amount 
of tea raised was about 57,000 lb. It was expected last 
yoar that the amount raised would be 100,000 or 
120,000 1b., showing that, as in Ceylon, the production 
so far doubled itself in the year. The belt of country 
in Natal in which tea can be grown is, however, very 
small. Lt is grown at present not more than 12 miles 
inland. Within that limit the country is practically 
free from frost. An experiment has, however, been 
made upon some Jand 40 or 50 miles inland, and so far 
the experiment has proved successful,. The yreat diaw- 
back to tea growing in Natal is the labour difficulty. 
~The population at present numbers about 370,000 na- 
tives, 30,000 whites, and 30,000 coolies from India. The 
Kaftirs are willing enough to work, but they do not 
care to do so for more than three to six months ata 
time, after which they go home for a while, and cou- 
sequently the planters cannot rely upon them ; but, 
could they do so, they would probably be cheaper than 
the Indians. ‘The labour of coolies, who are inden- 
tured for a term of five years, is more or less ex- 
ensive, Employers have to pay a sum of 4/ per 
ead annually to the Indian Immigration Board, besdies 
other fees, the wages themselves being at the rate of 
from 10s to 14s a month, exclusively of rations. Still, 
tea can be imported into Landon at 1s 1d per lb. in- 
cluding duty, and the sample is said to be very good. 
These facts, I think, compare favourably with those 
relating to other Colonies, Tbe tea is not consumed 
very largely iu the Colony itself at present, the greater 
amount used being imported, but the local consump- 
tion is increasing. What was expected to be un ob- 
st: cle to tea cultivation in Natal is the rainfall, whieh 
varies very considerably. In 1884-85 it was only 
8191 inches, and, in 1885°85 42°10 inches, showing a 
very much less fall than other tea-growing countries, 
In Natal, too, the rain all falls between about Sep- 
tember and April, the other months generally being 
practically without any, and often subjected to very 
strong hot winds,which dry up vegetation to a great 
extent, Still, the industry is yet in its infancy, and, 
so fur as it bas gone, I think you will agree with 
me, it has been successful. 

Deputy Surgeon-General O.G. Ikwin :—T shall be 
unable to give you the eloquent phraseology of our 
worthy lecturer, the profound statistics of our ex- 
cellent chairman, or the personal reminiscences of 
the original planter, I am put up, [ presume, in 
contrast to the gentleman who is about toembark for 
Ceylon, for 1 bave just returned from the United 
States. I cannot tell you much about the production 
or cultivation, or the consumption of tea, but I can 
perhaps claim from you some degree of attention on 
the ground that Lam one of the oldest tea drinkers 
in the room—one of the oldest Indian tea drinkers. 
I have boena drinker of Indian tea for twenty-five 
years. I happened to be in Bombay, where nobody 
drank anything but Obioa tea, but, being up-country 
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the change, or fancied we did; but, strange to say, 
on our return we could drink nothing “but Indian 
tea. This shows how tastes are influenced by circum- 
stunces. With regard to Oeylon tea, I have 
no doubt I have drunk a great deal of it, but 
I refer more particularly to Indian tia, which, as I 
have said, 1 have drunk for the last 25 years, and, as 
I happen to have an interest in that tes, I try to push 
it wherever 1 can, I have had an opportunity of 
studying the tea-drinking babits of other nations than 
the British. I have been a good deal in the United 
States, and | may say that from the White House— 
where {I have taken tea—to the fashionable hotels 
and private residences, the quality of tea used is vile, 
The Americans generally are not tea drinkers, and 
there is, I think, an enormous field for the introduc- 
tion of a really good tea. The pure American is a 
very amenable creature; you can Jead hira almost 
anywhere. Heisin an eminent degree an admirer of 
British iustitutions, and is becoming more so every 
day. I belieye the American of the future—and of 
the not distant future—will become a confirmed tea 
drinker ; and IL have no doubt that a large portion 
of the tea you expect to export from Ceylon will find 
its way into the States. 

The CHAIRMAN :—A most agreeable duty now de- 
volves on me, Jt is on your behalf to convey to Mr, 
Shand a cordial vote of thanks for the eloquent and 
instructive paper with which he has favoured us this 
evening. 

Mr. Suanp:—If the duty which has devolved on Sir 
John Coode is agreeable, that which I have to perform 
is still more agreeable, aud that is {o ask you to join 
with mein passing a vote of thanks to him for pre- 
Siding this evening. His ccnnection with this Insti- 
tute is so well known that it would be impertinent in 
me to refcr toit; but, apart from that, he has a con- 
nection which, to me, is of very great interest, being, 
as itis, intimately associated with Oeylon. I claim for 
the Oeylon planters that they have built up a great 
enterprise, which is likely to bea lasting oue. I have 
told you how the Governors of the island have referred 
to the roads, the bridges, and the railways which that 
enterprise has enabled them to scatter over the country, 
but there is an enterprise of even greater Imperial im- 
portance, and that is the breakwater at Oolombo. We 
provided the thews and sinows which went to construct 
the work, and Sir John Coode provided the brains. 
{t is a monument of our industry and of his skill; 
aud I donot think that any New Zealander will ever 
sit under our trees and sketch its ruins. In xveyard 
to the discussion, Sir John Ooode thought I had not 
laid sufficient stress on the suitability of the Ovylon 
climate to the cultivation of tea. I did mention the 
matter more than once, but I have rather a delicacy 
in referring to the Ceylon climate, because I have 
lived there for twenty-two years, and I felt, therefore, 
that any detailed remarks on the excellence of the 
climate might become personal. Sir Jobn Goode, after 
the manner of an engineer, has put before you, in 
a practical form, the facts of the development of 
the Ceylon tea enterprise. He has made the matter 
clear even to those who cannot understand millions. 
To the remarks that bave fallen trom our friend who 
is associated with Chisa—and who has had. what to 
me is a most interesting experieuce in China and 
Formosa—I attach great importance. I do not 
wish him to think we want to wipe out any enter- 
prise. We want to live and let Jive. We know 
that China consumes owine-tenths of the tea she 
produces, aud our desire is that she shall so prosper 
that she will consume the extra tenth she now ex- 
ports. He says China will wake up. If he bas 
read the consular reports for the Inst twenty years ‘he 
will see that they all point to the same facts—adul- 
teration and the putting into the market of badly pre- 
paredtea. If with these solemn warnings before her 
for the last twenty years China has not roused herself, 
I wonder when she will, There is, however, another 
factor at work in the process of deterioration, which 
I have on very good autbority—namely, that the 
ebormously expanding tea market of the world bas occa- 


we had to fall back on tho native article, We felt | sioned such arush on the part of owners to supply that 
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market that injudisious cultivation and excessive 
plucking has so seriously affected their trees that, until 
anew area comes under cultivation, China can never 
fill that placein the tea market she once did. The 
remarks of Mr. Morris on the botanical question are of 
great interest. That is a question I did not venture 
to touch upon, because I am not a scientific 
man, but I may say that those who were asso- 
ciated with him know the vigilance and _ the 
energy he brought to bear in all the cultivations in 
which we were engaged. I do not think I need fol- 
low the vagaries of our peripatetic friend who is such 
an admirable advertisement of the effects of Indian 
tea. I claim for Oeylon tea no peculiar protection. 
I want India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Natal, 
and any British Colony who can produce tea, to go 
hand in hand in checking the mal-practices of the 
trade, and I ask consumers to help us in introducing an 
article thatis good and pure. It is a great privilege 
to have had the opportunity of addressing this meet- 
ing. We all know that we are units in an Empire 
holding a position which no Empire has ever held 
before, and I may say that there is no institution in 
any other country that offers the same facilities for 
the exchange of ideas, and for imparting that know- 
ledge which producers desire to convey to consumers 
as the Royal Oolonial Institute. Here isa common 
platform, on which the consumer or the producer of 
Oanada or the Australian Oolonies may meet and dis- 
cuss their requirements and their means of benefiting 
one another, and thus I have had an opportunity ot 
conveying, however imperfectly, a slight knowledge 
of anenterprise which, I claim, requires to be thoroughly 
recognised by the tea drinkers of the United King- 
dom.—Colomes and India, Jan. 20th. 


THE THA INDUSTRY OF CEYLON. 


London, H.C., 20th Jan. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—I send you cuttings of letters that 
have appeared in the Standard in reference to Mr. 
Shand’s interesting paper on Ceylon Tea, which 
has evidently attracted a good deal of attention 
outside Mincing Lane circles. The enterprize is 
really regarded almost as a new industry well worthy 
of full inquiry, and itis therefore most important 
that correct and authoritative details of the pre- 
sent acreage already in tea should be sent home 
and made public for the future guidance of those 
interested. I daresay your regular London corre- 
spondent will have supplied you with other letters 
and notices from the papers, and The Colonies and 
India contains a full account of the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper, also some 
remarks of my own in support of Ceylon tea. — 
It is wonderful what rapid strides it has made 
of late years; go where you will, you see it ad- 
vertised in the grocers’ shops, inthe provinces as 
well as in London. Indeed, I am afraid that poor 
Ceylon is made use of in passing off rubbish that 
has neyer come from the beautiful spicy island 
of the Hast. A note of warning also comes from 
Mincing Lane, where, I regret to hear, there are 
complaints. that the quality of Ceylon tea is falling 
off in consequence of planters picking too coarsely 
in ordev to increase the yield. It is to be hoped 
that this complaint applies to only a few cases, 
and that more and more attention will be paid to 
the scientific manufacture of tea, so as to improve 
the quality year by year. I can assure you, Ceylon 
is more talked about now than I ever remember, 
and so many that I know are either already engaged 
in the tea industry or intend sending their sons 
out to try their hands as planters on your beautiful 
hills.—Belieye me, yours faithfully, 
JOHN HUGHES. 


To the Editor of the “ Standard.” 
Sir,—I have perused with interest the extract given 
i. your edition of today of Mr. John Loudon Shand’s 


paper onthe TeaIndustry of Ceylon. With all due 
deference to that gentleman, I cannot but think that 
he is overstepping the mark when he mentions forty 
million pounds as the probable export of tea from Oey- 
lonin 1890. A close intimacy with the island, and a 
recent visit thereto, satisfies me that while a consider- 
able acreage has been planted with tea only a certain 
proportion can beexpected to give a fair yield. Tea, 
like most products, requires good soil and suitable eli- 
mate ; and these points have not, in my opinion, been 
sufficently adhered to with regard to the acreage al- 
ready brought into cultivation. For this reason, I 
fear Mr. Shand’s expectations in regard to exports of 
Ceylon teas in 1890 will not be fulfilled —I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, J. M. Marrnann-Kirwan, 
38, Mincing-lane, E. C., January 11th. 


To the Editor of the Standard. 

Sir,—I have noted with interest Mr. Maitland- 
Kirwan’s remarks in your issue of the 13th inst. on 
Mr. John Loudoun Shand’s paper respecting the prob- 
able export of tea from Ceylon in 1890; and as this 
question is of importance to the trade here, it would 
be of great benefit to know upon what basis Mr. 
Shand quotes forty million pounds as the probable 
out-turn of Ceylon for 1890. 

It has been my privilege to visit Ceylon, after many 
years’ experience as a planter in India, and alihough 
Ceylon may for a time increase in her export, we 
have the grave questions to ask:— 

1. How long can this last if the bushes are plucked 
from January Ist to December 31st? 

2. Can any very great increase continue from soil 
that has rendered good service to the coffee shrub 
years gone by? 

3. Is not Oeylon just as liable to blight—z. ¢., 
mosquito and red spider—as experienced in old gar- 
dens in India; aud, if so, what allowance has been 
made ? 

4. How much virgin land can Ceylon planters 
open up that will guarantee the figures as stated by 
Mr, Shand? ; 

5. The island having suffered so greatly from 
blight in the past does this not point in a great 
measure to poorness of soil from over work; and if 
so, are the probabilities in favour of any great in- 
crease of tea? 

Having interests in one or two estates, and having 
spent many years amongst the tea districts, I should 
like to know if the above queries affect the produc- 
tion-or not?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

INDIAN PLANTER. 
16th January. 


To the Editor of the Standard. 


Sir,—I see with pleasure in yous issue of today 
a letter signed “Indian Planter,” bearing on the 
Tea Industry of Oeylon, and calling in question 
statements made by me before the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 1 claim for this industry that it possesses 
an interest far beyond the mere question of pro- 
duction, and the vast dimensions it is so rapidly 
assuming make it important to all concerned that 
the figures of the future, about which there is 
necessarily the element of doubt, should be framed 
and received with caution. 

The estimate of an out-turn of 40,000,000lb. of 
Tea from Oeylon in 1890 is based upon the follow- 
ing figures. A most careful census taken in 1886, 
after making the most liberal deduction for land 
only partially planted up, and full allowance for 
the numerous cases in which the wish of the agri- 
culturist is father to the thought, showed that there 
were rather more than 150,000 acres fully planted 
with Tea in Ceylon. , : 

I calculate that this area should yield fully 250 Ib. of 
made Tea per acre im 1890, and that 30,000 acres 
planted in 1887-88 should give 150lb. per acre, 
showing :— 

150,000 acres at 250lb. per sere = 37,500,000 lb. 

30,000 acres at 150 lb. per acre = 4,500,000 Ib. 


Ta alles +» 42,000,0001b, 


——— 
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In reply to the other queries, there is no com- 
ulsory reason why the 'T'ea bushes should be plucked 
rom Ist January to 3lst December, but so far, with 

the exception of the periods of rest given to the trees 
by pruning, this system has been adopted with no 
ill results, and the older fields (several of them now 
nearly twenty years old) planted upon land selected, 
not for its suitability for Tea, but for its unsuitability 
for Coffee, are giving a steadily-increasing yield, main- 
taining quality, and show no signs of exhaustion, 

Neither mosquito, red spider, nor any other blight, 

has, so far, had any appreciable effect in reducing 
the yield from the T’ea trees. Ceylon cannot expect 
immunity from pestilence, but as my estimate of prob- 
able yield has been placed considerably lower than 
the average obtained from Indian gardens, which those 
cognisant of the circumstances of both countries con- 
sider unduly cautious, full allowance has been made 
for possible pests. ‘lhe coffee-leaf disease, ‘‘a fungus” 
which “ Indian Planter ” doubtless refers to, in no way 
‘pointed to the poorness of the soil from overwork.” 
Nor is it possible for it to attack the Lea trees. 
The figures attached to my paper read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute, showing the cost of opening 
and working a ‘Tea estate in Ceylon, and the result- 
ing yield, are no mere sketch figures, but are based 
upon actual results which have been obtained, and 
though disappointment may attend the conversion of 
some Coffee estates into Tea estates, much of the 
land which was under Coffee cultivation is already 
yielding abundant Tea harvests, and the area of land 
suitable for Tea cultivation in the hands of Govern- 
ment is at least three hundred thousand acres. ‘Indian 
Planter”? must know well that so much of the cost 
of production of Tea is expended upon the actual 
operations of harvesting, that though the discrepancy 
between realised and anticipated profits may be great, 
land once plauted with Tea does not readily pass out 
of cultivation, and he: may rely upon it that the prob- 
abilities are in fayour of a great increase of Ceylon 
Tea.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, J. L, SHanp. 
24, Rood-lane, E.0., January 17th. 


Yo the Editor of the Colonies and India. 

Sir,—In the discussion which followed the reading 
of Mr. Shand’s Paper on the above much of the avail- 
able time was taken up by gentlemen who gave full 
details of the tea enterprise in Natal and Borneo, and 
by others who admitted that they had never been in 
Ceylon at all. 

lshould like, however, to express briefly my views 
on the probable continued success of the tea industry 
of this island, and on the favourable opening which it 
is likely to offer to the educated European who is fond 
of a country life. In 1877, at the request of the 
Planters’ Association, I made an extensive tour through 
the principal planting districts, which occupied nearly 
two months, and afterwards spent upwards of three 
months in Colombo, analysing samples of soil from differ- 
ent localities, and also the manures then so largely used 
on the coffee estates, the analytical results being in- 
cluded subsequently in my official report. 

I would, therefore, venture to point out that, when 
we contrast the comparative failure of coffee with the 
present aspect of tea, we must remember that the 
coffee tree is essentially a surface feeder, and that, 
the estates being generally situated on the steep sides 
of hills, and the soil constantly loosened during the 
weeding operations, the effect of the heavy rainfall is 
most disastrous. 

Too frequently the valuable surface soil, containing 
the accumulated fertility of ages of forest growth and 
decayed leaves, has been completely washed away, and 
the coffee-tree, deprived of its natural supplies of plant 
food, and left without the assistance of manure, either 
dies a natural death from poverty, or falls a ready prey 
to the attacks of some fungoid disease. 

In the case of tea, however, there is along tap root, 
which extends deep into the subsoil, so that, when the 
tree has been carefully planted, and the soil is suffici- 
ently deep and free from slab-rock cropping up, the 
shrub can draw an abundant supply of the necessary 
mineral constituents as required, while it can also, by 
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abstracting moisture over a large area, withstand for a 
much longer time the ill effects of drought. No 
doubt in time some manure will have to be used, but 
at present, on many estates, the tea tree, well planted 
in suitable soil and aided by a climate specially cal- 
culated to produce frequent flushes of leaf, will 
doubtless thrive without artificial help. Indeed, on 
many plantations, excessive pruning has to be resorted 
to in order to check the too rapid growth of wood and 
leaf. 

At the present time the most improved machinery 
is being put up at the central factories, and the study 
of the chemistry of tea manufacture offers an inter- 
esting investigation for our young chemists, as the 
various operations have to be regulated according to 
the weather at the time of picking. ‘The flavour and 
strength of Ceylon tea varies according to the soil, 
elevation, and climate of the estate, as well as the 
care and skill displayed in the manufacture. It is 
one thing to produce a fine quality of leaf, and 
quite another—and perhaps a more difficult—thing to 
convert such leaf into a high quality of tea. There 
is therefore plenty of opportunity for improving the 
mode of manufacture, though rapid strides have already 
been made since the first few pounds of tea 
wero shipped home. Average Ceylon tea contains 
less of the astringent ingredient tannin than India 
tea, and is therefore more suitable for children and 
persons with weak digestion, The flavour is so 
superior that it is used for mixing with inferior 
China, which could not otherwise be sold, If, there- 
fore, really pure Ceylon tea is required, the pur- 
chaser must pay a good price, otherwise he will only 
obtain a mixture, and not the genuine article. 

It is a fact as strange as it is true that heads of 
families who pride themselves upon the quality of 
their wine are content to drink such wretched tea 
themselyes, and expect their visitors (often Anglo- 
Indians accustomed to a very superior beverage) to 
put up with thesame at afternoon tea parties. 

Let us hope that we may soon see a better appre- 
ciation of really good tea on the part of the general 
public, and this improved taste at home will soon 
stimulate our energetic Ceylon and Indian planters 
to still greater perfection than they have yet attained. 
—I am, &c., Joun Hucues, 

(Consulting Analyst to the 
Ceylon Planters’ Association.) 

Analytical Laboratory, 79 Mark Lane, London, EB. C., 
January 14th. 

a 
TOBACCO—THE COMING PRODUCT IN 
CEYLON. 

Now that our correspondent ‘‘ Peppercorn’ has 
opened out on the subject, we may say that there 
is an unusually good prospect of the scientific 
cultivation of high-class tobacco at length being 
added to the permanent planting industries of Ceylon. 
Dutch planters of tobacco in Sumatra with whom 
we recently travelled from Europe were very frank 
in their statement of the large profits which were ac- 
cruing from their plantations. Notwithstanding that. 
Deli exports had risen from 35,000 to 150,000 bales 
(of 80 kilos, 176 lb. each), yet the prices obtained 
had steadily risen and there was no prospect of the 
market for good leaf falling. Not only so, but the 
Ceylon tobacco which they had seen in London and 
Amsterdam was considered fairly good and well worth 

cultivating. 

To Messrs. Ingleton and Vollar of Dumbara 
belongs the credit of the revival of this industry 
on anew and satisfactory footing. Dumbara cigars 
have long been in the local and home markets 
through Mr. Ingleton’s agency; but it was a ship- 
ment of leaf by Mr. Vollar, we believe, which 
most attracted the attention of experts at home 
and brought out to Ceylon about six weeks ago 
two German gentlemen, capitalists and ready to en- 
courage and extend an industry which promised 
oO satisfactory a result. It is to enter the service 

{ this tobacco “firm,” if we may so speak, as 


the Kandy agent and manager, that Mr. Ingleton is 
retiring from the management of Rajawella. Already 
land suited to tobacco has been prospected for in 
Dumbara, Matale, and Kurunegala districts. Some 
purchases have, we believe, been made, and culti- 
vation on a considerable scale will shortly be com- 
menced. Our planting correspondent alludes to 
the prospect of a large block of some thousands 
of acres being taken up, and, that from small experi- 
ments already made, a profit equal to R600 per acre 
nett had been realized! This beats Mariawatte; 
but unfortunately to get further good crops of 
tobacco from the same land is a matter of very 
high cultivation indeed. We trust our visitors 
and their manager will give attention to the chance 
of improying native cultivation of tobacco in the 
Uva. and Jaffna districts. The question of resum- 
ing operations on Kantalay tobacco lands has been 
discuszed ; but is said to be decided in the nega- 
tive because of the detrimental influence which 
the north-east monsoon exercises on the quality of 
leaf in tobacco fields in Ceylon. There is how- 
ever much to be learned of an industry which 
is quite in its infancy here; but meantime we may 
congratulate the colony on the advent of Con- 
tinental capitalists to aid in developing the new 
product and the gentlemen concerned on securing so 
competent an Agent as Mr. Ingleton of Dumbara. 


e  — 
CHYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


TOBACCO—ANOTHER TEA-ROLLER—TEA—GOLD—PRECIOUS 


STONES, : 
6th Feb., 1888. 

Among themany different products to which Ceylon 
planters look for profits, is tobacco to be trump ? 

It ’s a fat thing anyhow, so they say, and just 
at present there is ‘‘a boom” in regard to land 
that is suitable to grow it. You hear of new 
clearings in Dumbara; land being bought near Uku- 
wala for the same purpose; and the big German 
Tobacco Company that proposes to go in for a block 
of from 5,060 to 10,000 acres—there is a nice indefi- 
niteness about these figures—with a local man as 
manager. The gentleman named is no mean judge 
of tobacco, and has experience enough in the raw and 
manufactured article to have made his name known 
outside of our little island, 

As to the profits from successful tobacco grow- 
ing, if but half be true that we are told there are 
fortunes ahead, and in the near future too, Over 
R600 an acre nett! is the lowest quotation I like 
to mention ; if I wereto give the highest I have 
heard, it would read too like a joke. Of course 
in Ceylon things do grow marvellously, but the 
growth of a story, especially a story of a good 
thing, is not to be matched by even the most 
rapidly developing vegetable product, Anyhow what- 
ever returns may be reasonably expected from the 
cultivation of tobacco, it would seem as if we were 
about to have the culture fairly tested in several 
districts, and on a pretty extensive scale. Let us 
hope that the venturers may have a fair measure 
of success. 


Yet another Tea Roller in the field, of a new. 


style, and brought out from home by Mr. John 
Brown. At present its work and capabilities are 
being tested, and by-and-bye we will hear more of 
what it can do. 

I have to thank you for the copy of Mr. C. 8, 
Armstrong's special paper on ‘*Tea Cultivation,” 
which was written at the request of the Dimbula 
Planters’ Association, and now printed in pamphlet 
form. The two illustrations “plucking at above 
full leaves” and ‘plucking at shoulder” are valu- 
able as enabling you to see at a glance the 
styles of plucking Myr, Armstrong recom- 
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mends; as aids in rendering clear a some-~ 
what obscure text, they are also very useful. I 
think it rather a pity that the author did not 
overhaul his paper before it was reprinted in the 
pamphlet form. A little alteration would have 
improved it a great deal. Such a sentence as the 
following from page 6 is somewhat trying to read, 
although, of course, it can be seen what meaning 
is intended to be conveyed :—‘‘ This is not an over- 
drawn picture, gentlemen, and much as eupervision 
is necessary in the factory, it is equally as necessary 
with the pluckers, and walking over the tea fields 
to judge how to continue your round and when 
to ‘lift’ your pluckers—owing to vyarious causes 
which it is unnecessary here to enter upon, it is 
sometimes necessary to ‘lift’ your pluckers over 
a field and give it a few days’ longer law—again 
you may find you are getting too rapidly over the 
ground,” d&c. &c. The sentence runs on three 
anda half lines further. But after all the readers 
of Mr. Armstrong's paper will not be taking it upin 
search of ‘‘style,”’ but rather for a more practical 
purpose. Perusing it with that view, passages which 
before were rather stumblingblocks, and, indeed, 
partook a good deal of the nature of a planter’s 
puzzle, are by means of the illustrations rendered 
tolerably clear. The reader steps at once into 
possession of Mr, Armstrong’s matured experience, 
and has his latest ideas on the best ways of 
cultivating the tea bush. 

I notice that there has been of late an interest 
taken by the Observer in Gold in Ceylon. ‘here 
is an estate which I know well, and which had 
for some time a reputation for possessing gold. 
The belief in this mineral wealth took years to 
grow. Its genesis was the expressed opinion of 
an Australian visitor, who was struck by the re- 
semblance of the quartz scattered about with the 
gold-yielding reefs of Ballarat. A period of time 
elapsed, and another visitor was on the ground. 
He, too, had 2 good deal of experience in gold-mining, 
and, like the former man, was much impressed with 
the auriferous appearance of the stone. Had he been 
outward-bound instead of. homeward, he would haye 
asked to have taken afew hundredweights to Mel- 
bourne to have had it tested. In those days coffee 
was truly King, and it was easier to grow gold than 
mine it, so nothing was done. Another period of time 
elapsed and areal Australian digger was on the 
ground. He heard ofthe reputed wealth of the 
land around, and, with the feverish earnestness 
of his class, set about to wash for it. He 
was not easily disappointed ; worked on with 
praiseworthy perseverance, washed every stream 
in the estate, and came back without even 
‘‘a show.” His spoil wasa few very small§ stones 
which he called ‘“‘ruby sparks,” but as for gold his 
verdict was ‘‘ There is n’t a trace.” Another period of 
time elapsed, and our island hada visit for a few 
days from a great mining expert. Like the present 
there wasthen also about a rumor of gold. The 
expert was a man of great energy, capable of 
seizing every opportunity that would lead to 
his advancement and profit, and it became 
known that fora short time only his services 
were at the disposal of the public. A proposal was 
made to the manager of the estate of which I 
write that the great expert was willing to visit the 
property and settle once for all the question of 
its value as a possible gold field. The fee asked 
was £50 sterling if the work could be done in a 
day, and £25 for every other day after! But the 
manager didn’t see it. After he had got over the 
shock of the fee demanded, he declined the offer, 
feeling assured that although the great expert 
would certainly find gold if he came, it would 
only be in the form of minted coin, and drawno- 
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from the pocket of the estate proprietor. The 

verdict of the miner who had worked for love was 

taken to have settled the matter once for all. 
The weather we are having,—well, asl don’t want 

to be either irreverent or rebellious, I’ll say nothing 

about it. Prrrrrcorn. 

— _—— 
PLANTING REPORT FROM THE HILL 
COUNTRY OF CEYLON. 


THE DROUGHT AND ITS EFFECL ON TEA—DRYING UP OF 
STREAMS—JUNGLE ANL PATANA FIRES—THE CHERRY 
VOR HIGH ALTITUDES IN -fYLON. 

Nanuoya, l'eb. 9th. 
‘here are no signs of the abatement of the drought. 
A blazing sun, shining through a cloudless atmos- 
phere and a strong desivcating wind are rapidly 
depriving the surface soil and the more delicate 
forms of vegetation of their moisture. But the 
cxceptional rainfall of the last quarter of the year 
so thoroughly soaked the subsoil into which the 
roots of the tea plant penetrate, that from the 
luxuriant expanse of Mariawatte upwards through 
the Gampola and Nawalapitiya valleys Ambagam- 
uwa, Dikoya, Kotagaloya, and Dimbula, the plant 
Jooks fresh and flourishing. Of course flushing 
has been checked and in many of the lower 
places entirely stopped, as it will be everywhere 
if the drought continues. At this elevation, how- 
ever, (between 5,000 and 6,000) it is wonderful 
how the tea draws on the reserve moisture in 
the soil. The effect of the dry weather as yet, 
on the estate whence I write, has not been 
to reduce the daily pluckings to any extent when 
compared with the exceptionally large gatherings 
in January. With the drought has again appeared 
on the tender leaves a minute black insect which 
simulates black bug, but is really not a scale in- 
sect, but, I believe, an aphis. We have ceased to 
regard this dry weather visitant as of any con- 
sequence. Much more annoying is the tendency 
of many of the tea bushes to run into blossom 
and seed, and if all hands were not required for 
plucking and other work, the children would be put 
on to strip the trees of the products which we do 
not want them to yield. Yesterday, as the moun- 
tains came successively in view, we looked anxiously 
for cloud, but there was scarcely a fleck on the 
clear sky. As we came opposite ‘the Peak”’ near 
Hatton, afew small clouds appeared, but they only 
showed that as more and more of such aggregations 
of moisture appear, we may expect rain. Last 
eyening and again this morning, masses of haze 
lay over the region extending from Bogawan- 
talawa to Dikoya, Maskeliya, and Ambagamuwa, 
but they were merely heat exhalations. In_ the 
train the heat of the blazing sun was modified 
by the strong breeze. By the time we reached 

Nanuoya at 4 p. m., however, the wind had 

abated and the heat during a couple of miles ride 

was intense, continuing, at an elevation of 5,800, 

up to half-past 5. The volume of the rivers has 

been much diminished, while small streams and 
pools haye been almost or wholly diicd up. Every 
feature of the hills and mountains was distinctly 
visible, and I never before realized the number of 
divisions existing in the enormous mass which 
dominates over Dimbula and which we call ‘‘ Great 

Western.’ A large sheet of rock seems to have 

sealed off near its summit recently, leaving a con- 

epicuous red surface exposed. Of course, a good 
deal of patana burning is going on in this weather. 

We noticed a good deal of blackened surface in 

Ambagamuwa, contrasting with the rich green of 

the tea which has so rapidly superseded worn-out 

coffee in that district, and volumes of smoke show 
that the Kik Plains are on fire, And the word 


fire reminds me that a companion in the trai” 
with whom I discussed the tea fuel question said 
he had heard from a gentleman hailing from the 
southern portion of the United States that there, 
groves of the common peach are planted for fire- 
wood, the tree coppicing readily, And this again 
suggests that the cherry, which grows so readily 
from cuttings in this region, might, with the peach, 
receive a trial. 
— ----—- + &_—_ -—--— 

SNAKE-BILE.—An interesting paper, by Mr, Daniel 
Morris, on the use of certain plants as alexiphar- 
mics, or snake-bite antidotes, has just been issued. 
Mr. Morris explains that his enumeration of the 
plants reputed to possess alexipharmic properties 
is offered without any expression of opinion as to 
their value. It is intended chiefly as an attempt 
to bring together for the first time a summary of 
information about these plants, in order that in- 
quiry may be made to confirm or refute the 
popular opinion respecting them. ‘‘ Opportunities,” 
says Mr. Morris, ‘‘ to test the action of these plants 
on aperson actually bitten by a well-known poison- 
ous snake are seldom offered to a competent 
investigator. But as material is being brought 
together which can be carefully tested by chemical 
and therapeutical investigations, the most prominent 
of these plants, such as species of Aristolochia 
and MJikania, deserve very careful attention.’— 
Nature, Jan. 12th. 

Corree is still holding out well on the 
Tinnevelly side of the Travancore range, to judge 
by Mr. James Clark’s experience. This gentleman 
has just gathered a crop of 3,250 bushels from 
210 acres—some of the coffee being 40 years old 
—and he had also the felicity to sell beforehand for 
R15 per bushel, delivery being taken of all but 
800 bushels that came in after the date fixed ; 
for the latter Mr. Clark is offered on the coast 
R13t, but prefers shipping home. The sample is 
very good. Two years ago, Mr. Clark’s coffee 
suffered much from leaf disease ; he allowed Lhe 
weeds grow up over the coffee, then sick'ed down, 
thatching the soil, and his reward is in the pre- 
sent crop. The fungus is still visible in patches, 
and shade is being grown. Liberian coffee is also 
doing well in the neighbourhood: Mr. Knight 
clearing 20 per cent from a young field, the crop 
of which he has sold at Rd6 per ewt. 

Correz Dertivertes.—The usual crop of 
complaints is springing up in connection with 
the delivery of coffee, now that the price has 
fallen. ‘his is a grievance of periodical recur- 
rence, leading to much angry feeling betweeen 
planters and buyers and too often to a waste of 
money in legal proceedings. Cannot the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Planters’ Association, by a 
joint Committee, once for all establish some rule 
and indeed a Board of Arbitration for the amic- 
able settlement of disputes. Samples of what con- 
stitutes ‘‘ merchantable coffee” in various degrees 
would have to be kept for reference. In one case 
before us, we are told that the second consignment 
of coffee is refused as ‘‘ unmerchantable "’ while 
the first, taken from the same heap, was accepted. 
Last year, it will be remembered, a parcel of coffee 
rejected as ‘‘unmerchantable” in Colombo 
fetched the highest price of the sales in Min- 
cing Lane! The curious thing is that rejection 
of coffee is never heard of when prices ure rising, 
but rather the planter is sometimes threatened 
if he do not deliver all he has. Of course, there 
are buyers who probably seldom or never have 
disputed. But certainly a good many coffee planters 
believe that the term ‘ merchantable coffee ’’ 1s 
regulated by the rise or fall of prices in Mincing 
Lane, 
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GamBirR.—In a recent number of the 
proceedings of the Madras Agri-Horticultural 


Society, the following was acknowledged :— 

A packet containing dried capsules and seeds of Un- 
carta Gambier* (the source of Terra japonica), from N. 
Ointley, Esq., F.u.s, &c., Superintendent, Botanic 
Gardens, Singapore. 

A Bra SunrnowEr has been sent to us by Mr. 
J. Pieris, jailor' at Hulftsdorp, where it was grown. 
It weighs 1 lb. 23 oz. and is nearly 7 inches in 
diameter, but does not come up to the specimens 
Sent us some years ago by Mr. C. H De Soysa. 
As we have before mentioned, sunflower cultivation 
on a large scale, does not pay, the demand for the 
seed being very limited,—unless for the feeding of 
poultry,—and it being avery exhausting crop. 

Cryton TEA IN Lonpon.—Messrs. Gow, 
Wilson & Stanton’s Tea Report for Jan. 20th, which 
we give as a supplement with this day’s issue of 
the Observer, states that the week had been a 
noteworthy one in the history of the tea trade, for 
not only had the sale on the 16th been the largest 
ever recorded, but the total amount catalogued 
during the week had never been equalled. The 
offerings of Ceylons, however, had been lighter than 
during the previous week, and there was a marked 
absence of fine flavoured parcels. The average price 
for the 4,224 lots sold was ls, and the highest 
figure was 1s 64d for Adam’s Peak. 

PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN NETHERLANDS- 
Bornro AND Sumarra.—Amsterdam, Jan. 11th.— 
According to information received, the plan exists 
to commence the cultivation of lands in Nether- 
lands-Borneo. It is the intention to work ‘certain 
lands situated near the river Koetei, and the first 
article to be cultivated will be tobacco. A limited 
company will be established, the capital of which 
will amount to 500,000 guilders, divided into five 
series of 100,000 guilders each and shares of 1,000 
guilders, and of which provisionally two series will 
be issued. The soil of Koetei is very rich and 
fertile, and the tobacco cultivated there is expected 
to be very good. It may be expected that the 
results of this first Netherlands Agricultural Com- 
pany in Borneo will be satisfactory.—The subscrip- 
tion, opened by the Dutch Trading Company on 
the 5th instant, for 100 shares in the Deli Company 
went off as follows:—Thirty-two offers were made 
from 810 to 860 per cent, 78 shares were sold at 
810 per cent, and the balance of 22 shares was sold 
afterwards by private contract at the same prices. 
—L. & C. Express, Jan. 13th. 

New Gurvga.—The first annual report of the 
German New Guinea Company has just made its 
appearance. We cull from it the following interesting 
particulars. The aggregate area of Kaiser Wilhelms- 
land is, roughly speaking, 100,000 square miles, or 
nearly half the area oftheGerman Empire. The 


company has devoted its attention principally to 


the exploration of the new territory, to the erection 
of stations and settlements in those parts which 
are capable of being put into cultivation, to the 
establishment of a regular government and of reg- 
ular communication with the Continent of Aus- 
tralasia. ‘The cultivation of tobacco has been com- 
menced both at Hatzfeldthafen and at Constantin- 
hafen; and the seat of the administration has 
been fixed at Finschhafen, where the com- 
pany keeps three steamers intended to place 
both the stations of the mainland and those of 
the Bismarck archipelago in communication with 

* A scandent shrub of Ceylon and the Malay Archi- 
pelago, whose leaves produce the astringent extract 
called ‘* Gambier” or “ Terra japonica,” used for chew- 
ing With pau leaves and Arecanut, as Outch is in India, 
of which large quantities are prepared and used 
scotia the Malay Archipelago, Rowvburgh, Flora 
NUN 


have to look solely to the London market, 


the British India line. It is calculated that by 
means of this ancillary line the passage from Berlin 
to Finschhafen may be effected by letters in 45 days, 
by passengers in 56, and by goods in 66 days; all 
this however, is giinstiystenfalls—that is to say, under 
the most favourable circumstances. The company 
employs 33 officials and 19 artisans —rather a small 
nucleus for a Colonial Empire to spring from—but 
perhaps the beginnings of the Hast India Company 
were not much bigger in proportion. It may be 
added that the Lutheran Missionary Society of 
Neundettelsau has sent out three, and the Rheinische 
Missionsgesellschaft of Barmen four, missionaries 
to convert the Papuans.—Hwropean Mail. 

A Poor Marker IN AvsrRania ror Carnpa- 
Moms AND CrncHonA Barx.—The following is from 
the Fiji Times :—The following from a well-known 
firm of wholesale druggists in Melbourne has been 
courteously placed at our disposal for publication :— 
“With respect to cardamom seeds, we regret to 
say that you would have to seek a market for 
these elsewhere than in these colonies; the demand 
here is very small, and the markot, at the present 
time, overstocked. We lately had a consignment 
sent down to us from Ceylon, of very good seed, 
resembling yours in size and condition, but better 
dried and better colour. For these we were asked 
to make a return, if possible, of 2s per lb., but 
we have not, so far, been able to find any demand 
for them. For cinchona bark also, our market ig 
very restricted, and for any permanent outlet for 
either of these lines, there is no doubt you would 
We 
subjoin clippings from the July Chemist and Druggist ; 
giving detailed report as to present market value 
in London of both cardamoms and cinchona, 
and we trust this will cover all the information 
you require. In regard to Sassafras bark, there 
is even less opening for this than for the lines 
above referred to. We have any quantity of Sas- 
safras in our own gullies in Gippsland and else- 
where, which it does not pay anyone to cut. What 
demand there is, is confined to druggists, and is 
for very small quantities, and preference seems 
always given to the American bark.” 

Messrs. Wm. Jas. & Hy. ‘THompson'§ on 
Cryton Tra.—The following remarks by this emi- 
nent Firm are on the whole encouraging :— 

The average of Sales quoted over leaf 1s 0id per 
Ib. is not unsatisfactory, bearing in mind that sup- 
plies have included very few invoices of first rate 
quality, and a good deal of tea with the weak and 
pointless liquor usually characteristic of manufac- 
ture during the period which follows pruning. Apart 
from this defect—incidental to every crop—the make 
and firing, generally speaking, leave little room for 
criticism, and bear witness to a skill born of experi- 
ence and a care in manufacture auguring well for 
the future. The December delivery of 742,000 lb. was 
encouraging, seeing that it was a short month and 
that deliveries of other kinds were much less than 
in the two previous months. We print beneath statis- 
tics for the year 1887, as well as the figures for the 
seven months of the current season dating from the 
1st June. They are particularly good for Ceylon, in 
view of the severe competition both in price and 
quality of the Indian crops. Future prices and con- 
sumption will depend in some degree upon the rapi- 
dity with which supplies increase; but to a greater 
extent, we think, upon the maintenance of fine qua- 
lity, and are therefore very much in the hands of 
planters, subject of course to climatic conditions. 
Given fine tea, we think that the increased produc- 
tion expected should find a market without sericus 
disarrangement of values. 

As regards the weakness of flushes from newly 
pruned tea, we suppose this can be a good deal 
obviated by mixing with such leaf that gathered 
from fields pruned from six to twelye months 
previously, ’ | 
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SPONGES AND SPONGE DIVERS: 
THE DEPTH WHICH DIVERS CAN 
SAFELY ACCOMPLISH. 


A correspondent, in sending us a portion of the 
Daily Jelegraph of December 23rd, with the 
interesting article (quoted below) on sponge 
fishing and the nature of the very low marine animal 
organism called sponges,—some of which are very 
beautiful, but useless, and others not handsome, butex- 
ceedingly valuable for domestic and surgical purposes, 
—asks, with reference to the alleged depth of 175 feet 
to which sponge divers in the Levant are said to 
descend: ‘How does this compare with Ceylon 
pearl divers?” We can reply at once that it is 
not a matter of comparison but of violent con- 
trast. The average depth of water over the banks 
on which diving for pearl shells is conducted in 
India and Ceylon is 42 feet, the oysters being 
found at from 6 to 10 fathoms, that is from 36 
to 60 feet; and we have never heard of divers 
(without artificial appliances) going deeper than 
15 fathoms or 90 feet. If, as is stated, the divers 
in the Levant descend to a depth of 175 feet, 
that is 29 fathoms, or very nearly twice the maxi- 
mum depth we have mentioned, we can imagine 
a rapid enough descent to that depth by aid of 
a stone, but can equally realize a pressure at 
such a depth which would render the subsequent 
ascent very difficult. The average time taken in 
the Levant for an ordinary dive agrees almost exactly 
with that occupied by the pearl divers of the Indian 
seas, so that we take it for granted that 
dives to 175 feet, the depth where abundant sponge- 
growth ceases, must be exceptional and rare. 
Sponges are, equally with corals, sea anemones 
and shells, amongst the submarine growths in Ceylon, 
and some of the chank shells taken up during the 
1887 fishery had sponges attached to them, curious 
as natural objects, but not valuable for domestic 
purposes. We remember, however, a few years ago 
seeing offered for sale a collection of sponges, small 
in size, but of very fair quality (soft and com- 
pressible), which had been collected on the reefs 
between Trincomalee and Mullaittivu, where sponge 
gathering was and perhaps still is (?) subsidiary to 
shell collecting. ‘The family of sponges are deemed 
lower in the scale of animal life even than the 
zoophytes, propagation taking place by gemmules 
as well as by true ova, so that we suppose the sponge 
constitutes one of the nearest links between vegetable 
and animallife. As a general rule corals, sponges and 
shells do not seem to flourish at a depth much 
beyond the influence of full light, so that collectors 
have seldom to dive farther down than ten fathoms. 
Now that the question has been raised, can any 
scientific friend tell us the depth which can be 
yeached insea water, so as to avoid the limit (which 
We suppose must exist?) where mere superin- 
cumbent pressure would prevent re-ascension, even 
if death did not result from asphyxia? We know 
that at the latest Ceylon pearl fishery a diver 
far exceeded the local record by remaining under 
water for 109 seconds, and we suspect tales of 
ability to live without breathing for twice or thrice 
this period must be apocryphal. Let us suppose 
a limit of two minutes, or 120 seconds. In view 
of 109 seconds actually accomplished, 11 more 
seconds might possibly be endured. But to what 
depth can an unprotected human being descend 
in the sea, with the certainty of natural buoyancy 
sufficing to carry the body again to the surface, 
in resistance of the superincumbent weight? There 
must be some record of experience or some for- 
mula by which the question can be answered? 
In the article Sponge” in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
“abe 4 the way, the illustration of liying sponges 


closely resembles a representation of miniature 
voleanic craters ejecting showers of stones) we see 
it stated that a sponge was brought up from q 
depth of 185 feet in the Gulf of Macri, Thig 
refers, apparently, to ordinary diving. A man can, 
therefore, descend 185 feet, secure an object and 
come to the surface again. Could he go safely 
beyond 200 feet,and at what limit would pressure 
from above keep him below, snd how far would 
he sink before pressure from below would arrest 
the sinking process? Can these questions be 
answered ? Of course we speak of an average 
puna being with normal organs, but trained to 
iving. 


THE SPONGE TISHERY, 

Some interesting particulars relating to the Levant 
sponge fisheries have been recently given by the United 
States Consul at Beyrout. It will be remembered that 
at the Fisheries lWxhibition one of the most notable 
items of that varied show was a large model, very 
perfect to the minutest detail, demonstrating by what 
methods that strange, porous, cataractal living thing 
called the sponge is angled for and taken. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there was nothing in the model itself 
to let the spectator know how marvellousa piece of 
organisation the sponge is, though some idea could be 
formed of the picturesqueness of tho art of fishing for 
it. Familiarity neutralises the appreciation of much 
that is wonderful. The sponge to most people is merely 
a useful and pleasant article of the toilet. Imagination 
will not carry them beyond that. Whence the soft 
mass they squeeze came, whether it be a fish or a 
vegetable, where it is to be met with, what aspect it 
presents whilst under water, naturally concern many 
as little as the manufacture of the tooth-brush or the 
method by which combs are made, Yet the sponge 
is quite worth knowing something about, The fishery 
according to the United States Consul at Beyrout, 
extends along the coast of Baytroon, Tripoli, Latakia, 
and the Island of Ruad north of Tripoli, Most of 
the trade is carried on by the Syrians, but many 
Greeks from Rhodes, Samos, and other places adjac- 
ent share in the toil. The boats used by the men 
are from eighteen to twenty feet long with four or 
five of a crew to each little craft. The season starts 
in June, and the catch continues to the end of Octo- 
ber, not because the sponge like the herring or 
the mackerel is only to be taken at certain periods, 
but because the weather between those months 
is usually fine and the water smooth enough to suffer 
the fishermen to ply their trade without danger. 
Early in the morning, at the first peep of dawn, the 
boats start away for the grounds, and they continue 
to fish until sundown. As the work is carried on by 
diving, the labour, as may be supposed, taxes the 
strength so seriously that this kind of fishing is only 
practicable by young and middle-aged men of great 
physical robustness and strength. The period during 
which the diver remains under water averages from 
sixty to eighty seconds. His sole equipment consists 
of an open net, adjusted round the body so as to form 
a pouch, and the men are said to use no instrument 
of any kind in collecting the sponges. The depth to 
which they descend varies from twenty-five to «4 
hundred and seventy-five feet, below which there 
are no sponges worth taking to be found. Three 
kinds are known in JBeyrout, of which the 
red sponge taken near Baytroon is the most 
estoomed. The average anoual catch is estim- 
ated at about thirty thousand pounds in value, but 
perilous as the pursuit is, the poor fellows who follow 
it are mulcted ina fax of ten per cent. upon the gross 
value of the catches by the local authorities, 

It was formerly supposed that the Porifera or sponges 
belonged to the vegetable kingdom, but their animal 
nature has long been established. ‘They are gelatinous 
in their inception, and, from the sticky mucous matter 
which forms their primitive organiam, the solid parts 
are deposited, whence proceeds the whole growth of 
the mass. Microscopic inspection of the sponge dis- 
covers a wonderful composition of fibres of varying 
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thicknesses, int rlaced insucha manner as toform an 
incalculable number of cells and canals, the walls of 
which are coated with gelatinous stuff. Interwoven 
with this fibrous body, are many particles of a mineral 
nature. termed spicule, the character of which 
determines the species of the sponge, Their figura- 
tions are numerous; some are like a pin, others have 
three or four points; others, again, are sharp at 
both ends. The common sponge, however, that which 
is used for the bath and the dressing-room, is almost 
if not wholly without these spiculze, and has in con- 
sequence ;the flexibility and compressibility which 
mainly contributeto its usefulness. The sponge sustains 
life by the perpetual passage of water through its 
porous conformation. If the fabric be closely ex- 
amined, the holes with which it is pierced will be 
found of two kinds, one considerably larger than the 
other, but much less numerous. Through the minute 
passages the water penetrates the body of the sub- 
stance, passes through the smaller canals, and is then 
ejected in some amazing way through the larger ori- 
fices. A great authority onthe Porifera relates that 
he put asmall branch of sponge with some sea-water 
into a watch-glass, in order to examine it with 
the microscope. He beheld, he says, for the first 
time the spectacle ofa living fountain vomiting forth 
from acircular cavity an impetuous torrent of liquid 
matter and hurling rapidly along a succession of 
Opaque masses which it strewed everywhere around. 
‘© The beauty and novelty of such a scene in the ani- 
mal kingdom long arrested my attention, but after 
twenty-five minutes of constant observation I was 


obliged to withdraw my eye from fatigue, without 


having seen the torrent for one instant change its 
direction or diminish in the slightest degree the rapi- 
dity of its course. I continued to watch the same 
orifice, a short intervals, for five hours, sometimes 
observing it for a quarter of an hour at atime, but 
still the ‘stceam rolled on with a constant equal 
velocity.”” One may realise the spectacle submitted to 
an eye of microscopic power by motionless fields of 
the sponge at the bottom of the sea, multitudinously 
cascading in a yast area of glorious little foun- 
tains of diamond-like brilliancy. Yet it must be 
a melancholy existence. To begin and end as a 
spout offers but a 
vegetable. A French authority on the sponge com- 
passionately wites of it :—‘“ The poor creature receives 
its nourishment from the wave that washes past it; 
it inhales and respires salt water all its life, and is 
insensible to anything that approaches its mouth, even 
though it should only be one-hundredth part of an inch 
distant.” } : ; 

The animal nature of the sponge is proved by its 
power of opening and closing its oscula at pleasure. 
Naturalists term it a simple organisation. Strictly speak- 
ing it is so. Yet it is furnished with so many 
mouths as to suggest an almost alarmingly compli- 
cated character. ‘hese mouths the thing can open and 
shut independently of one another ; wherefrom it is 
supposed that the sponge is not lacking in some quality 
that corresponds with our notion of sense, for it is 
scireely conceivable that Nature, who seems freakish 
only when her objects are not intelligible, should 
furnish it with irresponsible orifices over which it has 
no control. It is even possible that it may be supplied 
with somethiug resembling a nervous system, for, in 
addition to its power to protrude from its orifices the 
gelatinous membrane which coats or clothes the chan- 
nels, it possesses in these same membranes so lively a 
sensitiveness to touch that on one of the protruded 
parts being pricked by a needle it instantly shrank. It 
demands some effort of imagination, however, to con- 
eeive that the yellow bit of sponge as we know it was 
at one timo an innumerable fountain, an animal formed 
chiefly of mouths and exquisitively-sensitive tongues, 
aud some sort of faculty that might answer to mind 
in the very queer kingdom to which it belongs. That 
it should propagate its species is inevitable, and its 
manner of doing this is as strange as all other examples 
of its behaviour. Jirst of all, minute globules of 
sarcode are ejectod in the form of protuberances 
from the canals, They grow, and as they enlarge 


mournful prospect even to a- 


they furnish themselves with clothes to which the 
marine naturalist has given the name of vibratile 
cilia. When these globules think themselves suffici- 
ently matured they quit their nests like the fledg- 
ling, and roll out into the eternity of waters. They 
wander awhile, and a good many of them get devoured 
by hungry fishes. Those which escape, in some blind 
fashion make their way to the rocks or the bottom of 
the sea, to which they cling with barnacle-like resolu- 
tion. They are,absolutely defenceless, nevertheless they 
manage to grow into very considerable sponges, and not 
only maintain their existence, but are spread over the 
depths of the water in vast living carpets. There are 
three hundred known species of sponges, but very few 
of them are of any useto man. The common sponge is 
chiefly found in the waters whose fisheries the United 
States Oonsul has described. When alive it is an ex- 
ceedingly ugly object, of a rusty bluish-black above and 
dirty white beneath. Those which grow on the shore 
near the water’s edge are many-coloured and even hand- 
some, but they are quite worthless for household pur- 
poses. Some of them are ofa bright scarlet or of a 
clear yellow, others of a gamboge colour. A great many 
different species, more than sixty it is said have been 
discovered in British waters alone. The most interest- 
ing specimen of this sort of growth is the minute para- 
sitical sponge which will take up its abode in any holes 
it can find in the shell of the oyster, whence, penetra- 
ting deeper and deeper, it finally arrives at the vitals of 
the mollusc, until the softer parts of the shell rot away 
under the inexpressible nibbling. This may, perhaps, 
be adduced as another instance of the sensibility of the 
sponge.—Daily Teleyraph. ; 


eee 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS 


AND NORTH BORNEO. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 


The Java Bode draws attention to the interest 
taken there in British North Borneo, owing to the 
cheapness of waste land in that new colony. So 
easily is landed property given away to attract 
population and capital. to that thinly peopled 
country, that land speculators will be sure to be 
unusually active in that quarter to profit by such 
a splendid opportunity. The B. N. B. Company 
follows this course in the interest of its share- 
holders so as to render their business a paying 
concern. The Netherlands Indian Government is 
not guided by motives of gain in dealing with 
the public land. In Java under a bureaucratic 
system of government, applications for land, as 
usual, wherever routine and the delays of office 
have free play, are leisurely dealt with to the 
disgust of selectors, who make no allowances for 
long custom. They naturally compare it unfayour- 
ably with the system followed in British North 
Borneo, with its ruling powers anxious to haye 
the colony paying its way as soon as possible. 

The Surabaya Courant affirms that this year’s 
crop prospects in Java both as to coffee and sugar 
are not bright at all. The outlook is discoura- 
ging as bad weather has come on. The cane is yet 
too young to be blown down by the prevaient high 
winds which, may however, do other damage of 
consequence. The high wind has done much harm 
to the coffee trees. The young berries have largely 
been blown away, and the shade trees levelled with 
the ground. The prospects at the close of 1887 
were so encouraging that, the gloomier outlook of 
the new year brings home to the planters the force 
of the adage :—there is many a slip between the cup 
and the lip. Jt is to be hoped that the event will 
belie this forecast which unfortunately rests on 
good grounds. The planting community has of late 
been so stricken by adversity, that the prospect of 
fresh trials does seem to come rather hard upon 
them. > 
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The Samarang ZLocomoticf of the 3rd January, 
says that, in Mid Java, an inyention has just 
been hit upon, sure to prove highly beneficial to 
indigo planters should it stand the test of practical 
experience. Theyield of that article is said to be 
thereby increased between 25 and 30 per cent. It 
is asserted that the secret of securing this heayier 
outturn lies in stopping the fermenting process 
just in time to admit of immediate operations 
being undertaken to turn out the dye, The 
secret in fact resides in knowing the exact time 
to take in hand the different stages of indigo 
making. The time is fixed by drops of a certain 
fluid, the composition of which is kept in the dark 
by the inventor, Mr. Van Prehm. It is to be 
hoped that, this time, inventive genius has really 
found out the philosopher's stone for indigo plan- 
ters. Many previous inventors have made discoy- 
eries in this fine which haye only ended in bitter 
disappointment. Hxperiments on a large scale 
will have to be gone through before the merits of 
the new inyention can be fairly tested. 


—--- > ----—- 
SOME THOUGHTS FOR TEA DRINKERS. 


Tea is so popular an article of consump- 
tion that any information tending to a better 
appreciation of its dietetic uses and of the 
part it plays not only in domestic, but in 

olitical, economy, must be of direct interest to a very 
large proportion of the people, who will derive much 
instruction from the paper on the subject read by Mr. 
Shand before the last meeting of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. There are probably few persons who, while 
sipping the ‘‘ cup that cheers but not inebriates,’’ have 
not been struck by the varieties of flavour and general 
quality possessed by different kinds of tea, and have 
not considered how far those differences are due to 
natural and how far to artificialcauses; but to avery 
small proportion of tea drinkers probably has it occur- 
red to inquire whether any questions of national 
importance are involved in this choice between a dear 
and a cheap tea—a tea grown inYndia or Oeylon and 
one produced in China or Java. Less than a genera- 
tion ago the idea of ‘‘ tea” was associated solely 
with the country which has given its name to the 
cups from which it is usually drunk ; and, as a matter 
of fact, it is only within the last twenty-five years 
that tea from any other country besides China has 
been placed onthe English markets. At the present 
time, however, the tea-dri.king public have a choice 
of teas from China, India, and Ceylon, with an occa- 
sional chance of securing a parcel from Natal, Fiji, 
or the Straits Settlements, not to mention the Dutch 
Bast Indian Qolonies. Thesingle Colony of Ceylon, 
however, which at that time (1845) had not even 
dreamt of tea-growing, will in another two years’ 
time send usa quantity equal to the whole of our 
imports in those days, while India, which was then 
in equalignorance of its capacity to rival China asa 
= arg country, will be sending us three times as 
much, At the same time, the quantity of tea imported 
into this country from China is nearly three times as 
great as the “ extreme limit of consumption ”’ forty 
years ago. So for these figures merely indicate an 
enormous increase in the tea-drinking capacity of the 
people of the United Kingdom, who, as Mr. Shand 
states, areonly beaten in this respect. by their Aus- 
tralian cousins, ‘the superiority of Indian and 
Oeylon teas over those of China is due partly to the 
natural conditions of soil and climate under which the 
particular varieties of the tea plant more particularly 
cultivated in Assam and Ceylon are grown, and partly 
to the greater care with which this produce is pre- 
pared for consumption. It is clearly then to tho 
advantage of the Hnglish tea-drinkera to avoid Chinese 
teas and to give the preference to those grown in 
“ British” soil, The slightly higher prices which the 
Jatter command is compensated for by the bigher 
chemical properties possessed by them, and by the 
fact that a pound of Ceylon or Iudian tea will “yield 
@ larger number of cups of “tea” for drinking ‘than 
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the same quantity cf Chinese tea, But there is the 
still larger consideration, ‘that in * patronising” the 
produce of the Colonies andof India Mnglishmen are 
contributing to the support of their fellow subjects, 
instead of fo that of foreigners, and at the same tima 
contributing to the maintenance of those bonds, ma- 
terial as well as sentimental, which unite the Colonies 
tothe Mother Oountry, and to the general prosperity 
of the Empire. Itis urged by the friends of China 
that as soon as she awakens,as she shows signs of doing, 
to a senso of the loss she is suffering through the care- 
lessness or the malpractices of her tea growers aud 
shippers, she will find that she possesses such advan- 
tages in an unlimited supply of labour, and an uun- 
limited area available for tea cultivation, that she 
could swamp all competitors on the question both of 
quantity and of quality, It would appear, however, 
thata greatdeal of lee-way has to be made up before 
China can attaic such a position as this. Mr. Shand’s 
paper made it fully clear that the cost of labour is one 
of the principal elements in the successful conduct of 
a tea plantation, and that China has the advantago 
over Ceylon that she can get labour at about 1d a day, 
while in Oeylonit costs Gd. But there is already a dif- 
ference of 5d between the average prices of Ceylon 
and China teas in the English market—a difference 
entirely due to quality : and it is evident that, in order 
to bring the quality of their teas up to that of the 
Ceylon varieties, the Chinese growers will have to 
incur considerable expense in improved methods of 
picking, curing, and packing.* On ono point Mr. 
Shand’s paper seems open to criticism, and that is on 
the matter of retaining, reducing, or abolishing the 
present duty of 6d per pound. Mr. Shand maintains 
that to reduce the duty would be to favour the cheaper 
Chinese teas; but it is surely open to argament 
whether a censumer who, thinking Ceylon. tea dear 
at 2s per pound (of which 6d is accounted for by 
duty), would not be glad topayl1s 9d for the same 
Ceylon tea (on which ouly 38d was chargeable as duty) 
rather than to fall back on the inferior Ohina tea 
at 1s 6d on which, also, 3d was paid for duty. This ques- 
tion of duty, however, opens up the larger considera- 
tion whether, *‘ after all,’’ differential duties in favour 
of colonial produce would not in the long run be of 
general advantage. This is a question which the 
English consumers must decide for themselves, taking 
into account all the circumstances connevted both 
with the immediate point of the advantages of good 
and bad tea and with the ultimate point of the benelits 
aceruing to the Empire from the development of 
British enterprise inthe Colonies and India,—Colonies 
an! India, Jan i3th. [The day of differential duties 
is past, but we may hope for an ultimate reduction 
of the tea duty all round to 3d per lb.—Bp,} 
_— SOO 
AND DRUGS: TRADE REPORT. 
London, January 12th, 

AxNarro without demand? Several parcels seed were 
bought in at 383d for good Oeylon and West Indian. A 
small parcel rather dark Java seed is held at 2{d per 
lb. Forty baskets Para 7o// annatto were also brought 
forward but found no purchasers. The lots were 
bought in at from 1s 6d to 2s per lb. ; less would be 
taken no doubt. 

Baer Frurp.—Only five bags dull and slightly mouldy 
pieces changed hands at 4d per lb. 

CarpamoMs.—Tbho auctions comprised the large 
quantity of 239 packages, all of Ceylon growth. The 
assortment was a pretty good one, but, owing to the bad 
light in which the samples had to be inspected, yalu- 
ation was difficult. ‘Che bulk of the cardamoms cata- 
logued was offered today, and sold atfirm prices, occa- 
sionally a shade above the rates paid at the last auctions. 

Oincnona.—A fairly heavy parcel ine bark, rather 
pale, partly mossy; broken quill will not be reached 
until tomorrow ; meanwhile one lot of ordinary quality 
soldat dd today; 156 serons flat yellow Calisaya of 

* The heavy export duty and “squeezes? to whieh 
Obina tea is subject probably more than equalize the 
cost of Inbour; aud as to improved preparation, machi- 
nery introduced a few years ago cannot be used excopt 
at the risk of a riot,—Kb. 
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new import sold well at steady prices, viz., 2s for sound, 
rather dark and papery, 1s S8dto 1s 11d for damaged, 
andild to1ls3d for badly damaged. Oeylon reports 
dated December 20th state that a better feeling per- 
vaded the Oolombo market ; no public sales had taken 
place yet, but privatelya fair business was doing at bet- 
ter prices, and twigs, which were unsaleable before, 
again found buyers. 

OtovEs.—The production of cloves in Java appears to 
be growing inimportance. Until 1895 there were prac- 
tically no cloves grown on private plantations in the 
island, but in 1886 the production amounted to 12,342 lb. 

Ooca-LH¥AvES.—A few parcels common thin to barely 
fair dark leaves were bought in at 9d to Is per Jb, Good 
qualities do not seem plentiful. 

Ororon SEED.—Fair pale seeds sold at 1lsper cwt, 

Ouprss.—At the commencement of the year our 
stock numbered 113 bags, but this is very firmly held, 
up to 277 being privately asked for genuine berries. At 
the auctions 34 packages were offered, mostly of the 
bold grey variety. For three cases spurious berries, im- 
ported wia Calcutta, 207 was asked, but, no bid being 
forthcoming, the lot was bought in at 227. Three bags 
good genuine berries, glightly stalky, imported via 
Amsterdam, sold at 27/. At Singapore,on November 
28th, there was no stock left, and for the lastlots sold 
there as much as $108 per picul, or 17/ 12s 6d per cwt., 
had been paid. Nineteen bags arrived here by the 
* Glenlyon,” via Singapore, a few days ago. 

Kora-nuTs.—One case dry slightly mouldy nuts was 
bought in at 1s per Jb. Another case, about 50 lb. fine 
fresh nuts, dark red, soldat 1s1d per lb., bidding com- 
mencing at 4d per lb. 


——__ }—- --—-_- 
THE DUTOH MARKET, ’ 


Amsterdam, January 11th. 

Cocoa Burrex.—On January 10th an auction of 
about 22 tons Van Houten’s butter of cocoa was held 
here. All were} sold at prices running as follows :— 
For about 93 tons, A, 77c. to 77ic. per 3 kilo.; about 
84 tons B, 75c. to 76c. per 4 kilo.; about 4 tons C, 75c. 
to 754c. per % kilo, orabout 1s 14d to 1s 2d per lb. 

OvsEus.—About 600 Ib. genuine, rather stalky, 
changed hands at 3:25f. per 4 kilo. (=~ 26/ per cwt.) ; 
also a few bales spurious berries at 2°80f. per 4 kilo. 
The latest news about the 1888 crop from Java is that 
it will yield a smaller quantity than last year, and that 
Singapore has already given high buying orders. Nothing 
certain can, however, be told as yet, as the crop is 
merely beginning now. Four bales cultivated cubebs, 
just arrived here, show avery fine quality. It is ru- 
moured that some coffee-planters, who a few years ago 
tried to cultivate cubebs, have been successful, and are 
harvesting small parcels this year for the first time, but 
no influence will thereby be exercisedon the market, as 
the shipments of that first crop will certainly not be 
important.— Chemist and Druggist, Jan, 14th. ; 


—eEeEeEeeEeee———E—Eeeee 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(Zransluted for the Straits Times.) 


The Surabaya Cowrant calls attention to the 
disastrous effects of the present depression of trade 
in Hast Java, where affairs seem indeed to be going 
from {bad to worse. Investments in estates have 
proved unremunerative. Continually, plantations, 
formerly deemed valuable properties, are coming 
under the hammer, from the load of debt having 
become unbearable. Sometimes, pecuniary losses 
in these cases amount to millions of guilders. 
The prices brought at auction, show only too 
plainly the depreciation of values so steadily going 
on of late. Many shareholders in estato ventures, 
have lost their all. Impoverishment has become so 
general that, at the chief towns, the value of real 
property has fallen fifty per cent. Many more 
estates axe deeply involved, and can hardly meet 
claims, but creditors fight shy of foreclosing from 
fcar of making matters worse, With matters com- 
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ing to such a pass, the outlook is certainly gloomy 
enough. To add to the difficulties of the luckless 
planters they are burdened with a load of taxation, 
which they can ill bear at present. 

In different parts of Java, a disease known by the 
name, of Sereh has long been prevalent in cane 
fields. The canes are striken at the roots, become 
stunted, and finally wither away. It is spreading 
in some places, notwithstanding every precaution 
and care. 

It is intended in the course of this yearto holda 
congress of sugar planters at Surabaya, Preliminary 
arrangements among growers in Hast Jaya are al- 
ready in progress. 

A female sugar planter has hitherto been seldom 
or never heard of in Jaya. Yet at the present 
moment an estate in the neighbourhood of Soura- 
baya, is actually managed by a Chinawoman. She 
keeps thecash, gives orders to the European en- 
gineer, manages cane planting with the plantation 
overseer, discusses, and settles matters with the 
native officials and headmen, andin short directs 
everything. She is so economical, thatthe sugar 
works have become dilapidated and grimy. Gain is 
set far above safety to life and limb. 


——_—___—_——__ — 
MANILA NEWS. 


(Zvanslated for the Straits Times.) 

The Comercio lately has been at the pains of 
enquiring whether the abaca fibre, better known as 
Manila hemp, can be grown ofsuperior quality in 
other countries than the Philippine. To clear up 
this point, an expert at New York supplied par- 
ticulars of a valuable kind. It appears from the 
sources of information available that out of the 
Philippines, no hemp of that description has yet 
been produced equal to the Manila article either 
in quality or powers of resistance. The plantyield- 
ing it is a species of banana and grows rankly 
in hot climates, but from some circumstance arising 
out of peculiarities of soil, or climatic conditions, 
does not produce a fibre of such great resisting 
powers as the Manila hemp. In that quarter the 
plant seldom bears fruit. When it does, the plant 
becomes sickly. When transplanted into other hot 
countries, it bears fruit, but the fibre loses the 
strength which had been its great recommendation 
in foreign markets, Fibres from other plants have 
been tried with unsatisfactory results. None of them 
have come up to Manila hemp. Inventive science 
has failed to devise a simple and inexpensive 
machine to clean Manila hemp for the market. 
Hand labour does the needful with appliances of a 
primitive kind, 


<> — 
Iypicenous Ornamentin ‘Trens.—The para- 
graph about the ‘ Alstonia scholaris” and. the 


difficulty about growing this and other ornamental 
trees about Colombo reminds me that excepting 
one specimen in the enclosure at the Victoria Park, 
no endeavour seems to have been made in plant- 
ing a few kumbuk trees along the borders of 
the lake. Those who have seen the fine kum- 
buk trees along the banks of the Yala and 
Kumbukan Aru, will, I think, agree with me 
that they would be a grand addition to the orna- 
mental trees about Colombo. Some of the finer 
specimens of our ornamental forest trees will not 
thrive in the open: hora and dummala, for im- 
stance, but I think the kumbuk will be found 
an exception, and well worth planting.—Cor. [In 
our reminiscences of a visit to the North-Central 
Province rivers and tanks, we wrote strongly on 
the picturesque grandeur of the kumbuk and the 
sweet perfume of its flowers. It ought to be planted 
on the sides of all streams and lakes of water.—Ep.] 


~ fact that if the grass is 
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COPPEH GRAFTING. 


There are many drawbacks to the adoption of the 
system suggested by Mr. Sloan, even should grafting 
succeed. The enormous expense it woul! eutail would 
be a fatal bar to its adoption on a large scale, and 
the fact that grafts are not so productive, or long 
lived as those raised from seed—which your Nellore 
correspondent touches upou—would be another and 
stronger reason against if. L£ do not know if any 
attempt has been made to grow “Pedigree Coffee.” 
It bas been successtul in the case of wheat and other 
cereals, and why should it not be in the case of 
coffee? I remember this idea was started some eight 
years back in the columus of the Ceylon Observer by 
a Mr. R, ©. Creckett. He recommended selecting 
and propagating plants from selected seed of the 
healthiest plants that can be found, and continuing 
the selection for three or four generations. ‘his is on 
the survival of the fittest principle. Whether this 
system was ever givena trial in the Spicy Isle I do 
not know. It was just about the time'Tea was engaging 
the attention of Proprietors as a new product, and 
the chances are it was never given atrialatall, It is 
well worth the consideration of our Covernment, as 
it is beyond the means of private enterprise to give 
it a fair trial on account of tho slow growth of the 
coffee trees.—Dry Ourrny.—Madras Mail. 


—_—--—_—_-_ <> --—- - 
MANURING FRUIT TREES. 


It is singular how long some fallacies retain their 
hold, even after they have been disproved by facts, 
and of these, one of the most mischievous is the 
belief that fruit trees and bushes are liable to in- 
jury rather than benefit from the application of 
manure. All sorts of diseases such as canker and 
other ailments to which fruit trees are liable, are set 
down as the result of applying manure to the roots ; 
whereas, in nine cases out of ten, it arises from 
poverty of the soil, causing the roots to run down 
into the bad subsoil, Lam continually hearing com- 
plaints from owners of fruit trees as to their un- 
satisfactory condition, and on examination have 
invariably found scarcely any surface roots or fibres 
of any kind nothing but large thorn-like roots that 
run right down into the subsoil. On inquiry I have 
usually found that manuring or top-dressing had not 
been practised for many years: their owners haying 
come to the conclusion that such practices were 
dangerous. I do not say that manure will prove to 
be a cure for fruit tree ailments of all kinds, but 
I will briefly detail a few facts that have come under 
my observation at various times to prove that star- 
vation of the roots is a mor? prolific source of injury 
than abundant feeding of the surface roots both with 
solid and liquid manures, and growers must form 
their own conclusions as to the best course to 
pursue, The fruitful or unfruitful state of the or- 
chard trees in vine cases out of ten is entirely 
dependent on the attention which they receive as 
regards manuring. In the fruit-growing parts of 
Kent, where large orchards of standard trees planted 
on grass land is the rule, it is a well-established 
cut for hay and carried 
away, the trees soon become unfruitful and die out; 
while on the contrary if the grass is fed off so that 
the nutriment is returned to the roots iu the shape 
of manure, the trees keep fruitful and healthy, I have 
seen some of the most moss-grown miserable speci- 
mens of starved orchard trees restored to a fruitful 
condition by making the ground beneath them the 
winter quarters of sheep and pigs, feeding them 
the same as if they were in the farmyard with the 
roots and corn, The finest old specimens of apple 
and pear trees are generajly these in au orchard 
next to the home-stead that is used as a ruu for 
calves, sheep, pigs and poultry the whole year round, 
Ip these orchards the turf is short, and, being full 
of nutriment, the trees keep healthy and prolific for 
an indefinite period. Ashes, garden refuse, er any 
kind of roud scrapings or even scavengers’ tubbish 
may be utilized for increasing the supply of orchard 
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in winter and in the spring harrowed and rolled down 
firmly. The result will soon be a marked improve 
ment in the size and quality of the crop. Differ- 
ence of opinion prevails as to pruning or nou-pruning 
trevs, some adopting one sysiem and some another; 
but, be that as it may, I never knew fruit trees 
continue to yield good crops any length of time 
unless the roots were supplied with manure in some 
form or another.—Oor., London Garden. 


oe ei 


QUEENSLAND PLANTS. 

At the last ordinary monthly meeting of the Royal 
Society, held under the presidency of Mr. A. Norton, 
M.t.A.. Mr. I’. M, Bailey read short notes on various 
botanical specimens which had lately been collected 
by members of the Iield Naturalists’ section. Tbe 
following are some of the plants to which he referred, 
with his remarks concerning them:— 

Entada scandens Benth. (matchbox bean).—This is 
the Mimosa scandens of Linnzeus (foliage, flowers and 
fruit—a lomentaceous legume). These pods often 
attain the Jength of 4 ft. Gin. in Queensland; but, 
according to some writers, in other parts they quite 
double that length. Lhe separated articulations aro 
conveyed by the great oceanic currents to the shores 
of the west of Scotland and the Orkneys, and occasion- 
ally to the Norway coast. Uses: In Australia the 
seeds are converted into matchboxes, The medicinal 
properties of this rampant climber haye not becn 
much examined by Wuiopeaus, but others seem to 
have some faith in them, as, for instance, in India, 
There the seeds are used as an antifebrile medicine, 


| They are alsoemployed in pains of the loins and debi- 


lity. An infusion of the spongy fibres of the truuk is 
used with advantage for various affectious of the skin 
in the Phillippines. In Java and Sumatra they are 
roasted and eaten like chestnuts, the deleterious oil 
being expelled by the heat, when the beans become 
inert. 

Cesalpinia bonducella, Fleming (foliage, pod, and 
seed) —This rambling climbing shrub, so common on 
our tropical coast, is known by the name of  nicke- 
tree, aud the seeds are called bondue nuts, which 
latter is said to be derived from the Arabic word 
“bunduk,” Necklaces of the seeds are worn by 
Indian women as a charm. The sceds in powder are 
a powerful tonic. 

Cesalpinia nuga, Ait (foliage and pod).—This is 
another climbing prickly shrub of our tropical coast, 
but, like the preceding one, found elsewhere. Rum- 
phius says that a decoction of the roots has been 
found useful in nephritic complaints. 

Cordia myva, Linn, (foliage and flowers).-—This is 
one of the sebestens of old European works. The 
wood is very light, averaging only about 33 1b. to the 
cubic foot, is soft, fairly strong, and in India is used 
for boat-building, well-kerbs, and gunstocks. The bark 
is also used for making into ropes. The fruit, which 
is eaten, is very muciluginous; the viscid pulp is used 
as bird-lime. 

Luffi egyptiaca, Mill (fruit)—The sponge gourd. 
The fruits of this genus furnish the vegetable sponges. 

[The Loofahs advertised by the druggists’ sundry 
houses, and about the pleasantest things for washing 
ever discovered, are made from the fruit of this plant. 
Why should not some of our Queensland readers cul- 
tivate them in their back gardens, and start a small 
trade in them ?—Epiror.|—Chemist and Drugytst. 

——_ oe -_-——_—- 
COPVEE AT HOME. 

About Christmas time, as if to show what could be 
done in the way of furnishing berried plants, we 
received from Kew a branch of the Coifee shrub dense- 
ly laden with its berries. The branch evinced such 
good cultivation, aud was so beautiful with its deep- 
green, glossy leaves, forming a setting for a profusion 
of bvilliant berries, that we seat it forthwith to the 
artist. Unfortunately the necessarily reduced size of 
the illustration, and the absence of colour are formi- 
dable obstacles in the way of reproducing the beauty of 


fruits, They should be spread roughly on the surface | the original, but even in black and white the profusion 
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of the berries is manifest. Planters speak of 
the berries as Cherries, with which they have little in 
common save the colour, The portion utilised is the 
seed. With the living plantsin the houses, the mus- 
eums ia which the products and processes of manu- 
facture are exbibited, the herbarium in which dried 
sprcimens of the various species and their allies are 
contained, the picture gallery in which are displayed 
Miss North’s beautiful drawings, the laboratory in 
which the minute anatomy and chemical constitution 
of the plants may be investigated, and the library 
wherein the student may study the literature of the 
subject. Kew may well be proud of the completeness 
of the materials and opportunities she offers to the 
student. Those who are not interested in research 
will nevertheless find that the Ooffee shrub, 
apart from itsinterest, is a beautiful shub for the 
warm greenhouse or stove, as it-is beautiful alike in 
leaf, in its white Jasmine-like flowers, and in its fruit. 
The cuJtural conditions are thus summed up in Nichol- 
son’s Dictionary of Gardening:—A turfy loam and sand, 
abundance of water, and ample pot room. The plant 
is readily propagated from cuttings. The following 
note relating to the fertilisation of the flowers in India 
is so interesting that we venture to reproduce it from 
the columns of Vature:— 

“The Jasmine-like flowers of the Coffee are borne in 
clusters in the axils of theleaves, and appear simultan- 
eously all over the estates. After a prolonged drought 
of one or two months, or even more, at the beginning 
of the year, there is generally a heavy fall of rain, 
sometimes lasting only an hour or two, sometimes con- 
tinuing for two or three days; the amount that falls 
must be enough to saturate the ground, and should 
not be Jess than 1 inch. 

“in from six to eight days from the time of the 
first shower, the flowers burst into full blossom, last 
for a day, and then drop off. On the evening before 
the blossom is fully out, if the flowers are examined, 
it willbe found that they are partially open, the stigma 
being protruded and receptive. During the night the 
hum of insects can be distinctly heard, andI am of 
opinion that the flowers are largely fertilised by night- 
flying insects whieh carry pollen from those flowers 
which happen to be open rather before the others, 
as some are delayed. On the following morning all the 
flowers will be found open, and the field of Coffee 
presents & sheet of white. ‘These fiowers are frequent- 
ed by immense numbers of bees, of two kinds, one 
about three-quarters of an inch long, and black, the 
other smaller, and with white bands round its abdomen. 
The stigmas now are covered with pollen, and the 
anthers bursting, and the larger of these bees may be 
seen buzzing from flower to flower sweeping up the 
grains of pollen between its front legs, and rolling 
them into balls. Long before evening all the anthers 
are exhausted of pollen, and the insects have departed, 
Besides bees, some butterflies visit Ooffee. 

““The Coffee plant, by being proterogynous, is in- 
tended by Nature to be cross-fertilisd, but owing to all 
the plants in one clearing being usually grown from 
seed of a single estate, there must bea great deal of 
interbreeding, more especially as all the Coffee of 
Ceylon and most of South India is supposed tobe des- 
cended from a single plant introduced into Batavia 
about two centuries ago. This may have something to 
do with the manifest deterioration in stamina of the 
younger Coffee.”—Gardencrs’ Chronicle. 

——————>-__—_——_- 
FLAX EXPERIMENTS IN ABERDEENSHIRE. 


The experiments in flax-growing conducted under 
the auspices of the Royal Northern Agricultural Society 
in three different districts of Aberdeenshire, have, s0 
far as the results are known, not been (says the Jee 
Press) quite as successful as some anticipated they 
would be. Wxperiments were conducted on the farms of 
Oraibstone, Tillygreig, and Auchnagathle; the quantity 
sown in each case, if we mistake not, being three acres, 
Neither in the case of Craibstone nor Auchnagathle has 
a final report been received, but Mr. George Walker, 
Tillygreig—whose flax crop was pronounced by com- 
petent critics to haye been exceptionally good—writes 


to the society to say, that, all things considered, the 
prospect of flax helping the farmers in these parts is 
bot very certain. The committee appointed by the 
Royal Northern Agricultural Society desire that the 
cultivation of flax should be more fully tested before 
throwing it overboard as uuprofilable, especially with 
the view of trying if the cost of cultivation could be 
further lessened and the value of the crop increased. 
They submit that it has been already proved, that 
flax of a superior quality can be grown in Aberdeen- 
shire, and desiderate further experiments before giving 
any definite statement as to whether the crop can be 
made a remunerative one or not. Mr. Walker, Tilly- 
greig, has gone very carefully into the details of these 
experiments, and the facts which he has elicited will 
have a value for others contemplating a trial of flax. 
He puts the statement of his expenditure thus :— 


Rent of three acres, at 133. Aa Pi iba 3) Lp Ue ee! 
_ Ploughing, grubbing, sowing, &., atll. 3 O O 
Manure ~ |.. oa Aan “ go? QOD 
Carting and threshing bolls oss Me VO LOR G 
Driving flax by traction engine to Aberdeen2 18 6 
Weeding and pulling ... ay ee Ba Ege 
Drying bolls at meal mill ee ap O'12>10 
£14 2 6 

The returns are estimated as follows:— 
Plax straw ... ai rae * «wo 0 6 
16 ewt. linseed, at 107. a ton aeeeee eae Jean ¢) 
40 bags bolls, at 1s. per bag 5 Fees pe ree ie 1) 
34 acre straw not realised “cc san ig ahha rs 
Linseed of ditto ... a8 wae ache: Ley: Abe acke 
Bolls of ditto oH mae “ SOE Ota Et) 
S199 «9 


The balance of 5/. 7s. 3d. ofincome over expenditure 
which remains in Mr. Walker’s hands, is not very much 
to speak of on three acres, and he remarks that, al- 
though his crop was admitted by everyone to be very 
good, the growing of flax does not appear to be very 
profitable. He kept the expenses attending the pre- 
paring of the land for sowing, and in regard to weed- 
ing, pulling, and carting, as low as he could, according 
to the rate of wages, butsome additional expense was 
incurred owing to the distance which the crop had to 
be carried to the flax mills. The quantity of green 
straw which he dispbosed of to Messrs. Richards & Co., 
Aberdeen, was 7 tonsOcwt. 2 qrs., from whieh they 
produced and returned to Mr. Walker 1 ton 19 ewts. 
2 qrs. of seed bolls, leaving 5 tons 1 qr. of flax. This 
quantity, after being steeped and dried, was reduced 
to 3 tons 8 cwts, 1 qr. It was then scutched, and 
yielded 5 cwts. 2 qrs. of fibre and 1 ton of scutchings. 
The value of the scutchlngs has not yet been ascertain- 
ed. The sum allowed for the 40 stones 2 lbs. of fibre 
was 137. 3s. 5d., being at the rate of 52/7. 10s. per ton. 
From this there had to be deducted 1/. 19s. 6d. for 
rippling seed bolls 394 cwts.; 3/.3s.3d.for steeping 
and drying 633 cwts. of straw, and 2/. 0s. 2d., for 
scutching 40 stones, 21bs, of fibre being in all 7/ 2s.11d, 
leaving a balance to Mr. Walker of 67. 0s. 6d. The yield 
of fibre, the Messrs. Richards admit, was rather dis- 
appointed, but, although this experiment has not 
given so gratifying results as werelooked for, it would 
almost be a pity if the cultivation of flax, now that 
it has been taken up with some earnestness, should be 
dropped until further experience has been gained, 
which may lead to a saving in the cost of production, 
and a better knowledge of the kind of crop to give the 
best and largest amount of fibre—Kuropean Mail. 


Crevton Tra Pxantations Company, Lp.—In 
our London correspondent’s letter we note he has 
fallen into an error, and made a statement which 
may be misleading. He gives the dividend of 10 
per cent already declared as the total for the past 
year. This we are assured is not correct, as the 
6 per cent and 4 per cent are both interim divi- 
dends. The final dividend may make the total 
declared anything over 15. per cent,—Well done} 


Rice, &c.—It is estimated by the Local Gevernment 
of Burmah and other reliable authorities that the 
total crop of rice in 1888 available for export will be 
about 200,000 tons less than the previous year. This 
will, no doubt, tend to further enhance the value of 
rice meal in this market, as the demand for English 
milled is extensive. ‘Today’s prices are ubout Is per 
sack higher than those quoted in our circular of 
November.—Downes § Co.'s Annual Cireular. 

KAiNIg?.—With heavy imports in the spring of the 
year, the value of Kainit fell to £119s per ton, but 
subsequently improved, and the market now closes 
steady at an advance of 2s to 3s. This article has 
been repeatedly proved to be of great benefit to all 
deseriptions of light and sandy soils, us such are in- 
variably found to be deficient in potash, ‘'Uhe value of 
best quality, guaranteed 23 per cent sulphate of potash, 
is 40s to 42s per ton, in bags, according to quantity. 
—Downes § Co.'s Annual Circular. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE Ov Lime,—Agaiu this year mineral 
superphosphate has continued to decline in value, and 
has touched an unprecedentedly low price; the reduction 
hus been of great benefit to the agriculturists, but, as 
the price is barely remunerative to the manufacturer, 
itis obvious that the lowest level has now been reached, 
80 that the present is a favourable opportunity to purchase 
for spring delivery, of which many consumers are avail- 
ing themselves. Very large consignments have been 
made to the United States, where the demand is en- 
ormous and rapidly increasing, but an advance of 2s 
to 3s in freights to America has recently checked ex- 
ports to that quarter ; other foreign markets, however, 
have bought largely, the shipments last year and so 
far this season showing a substantial increase; the 
home consumption has also been very extensive. The 
present quotations are for 26 to 28 per cent. £1 19s 
Gd to £2 03 6d, and for 35 to 37 per cent. £2 16s Gd 
to £2 18s Gd pertonin bags.—Downes § Cols Annual 
Circular, 

Rice.—Touching the nutritious value of various foods 
variously cooked, it may be well just now to point 
out that one pound of Rice, prepared for the table 
gives 85 per cent of nutriment, and, consequently, 
a relatively proportional ability to labour compared 
with other articles of food. A pound of beef contains 
only 25 per cent of nutriment; yet countless numbers 
strain a point daily to purchase beef, when they could 
get a pound of rice for one-third of the amount, the 
rice, moreover, having three times as much nutriment 
as the pound of beef, making a practical difference 
of 800 percent.* ‘There is, also, that additional fact 
to be considered that boiled rice is digested in about 
an hour, roast beef, on the contrary, requiring three 
and a half. There is meaning, after all, in the fact 
that two-fifths of the human family live on rice. 
Mutton is 5 percent more nutritious than beef, plums 
4 per cent, and grapes 2 per cent. Cod-fish yields only 
21 per cent of nutriment. Contrary to popular ideas, 
apples yield 3 per cent more nutriment than milk.— 
Country Paper. 

I po not think the good qualities of rice meal asa 
flesh-forming food are sufficiently well known among 
farmers, My experience of the meal is highly satis- 
factory. lam at the present time feeding two avimals 
on a diet of rice meal and barley meal, three parts 
of the former to one of the latter; and the rapidity 
with which the pigs increase in bulk, with every ap- 
pearance of sound health, is really surprising. The 
meal is scaled evory time they are fed, which is three 
times a day; the mess is then allowed to cool down 
to a suitable temperature, which is easily ascertained 
by thrusting the finger into it before it is placed in 
the trough for the animals to consume. IT may add 
that rice meal, especially in these hard times, is well 
worthy of the farmer’s consideration.—T, S. J., in 
London Paper. 

Orscuona.——Notwithstanding that no fewer than 
400,000 cinchona treea were destroyed by a Inndslip 
in the Nilgiris in June of last year, and 20,000 more 
by a hailstorm earlier in the season, the sales during 
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the year 1886-87 of ordinary and crystalline febri- 
fuge were better by 385 pounds than those of the 
previous twelve months. Yellow and hybrid for red- 
bark cinchona trees were largely substitu'ed during 
the year. he bark of the two former yields quinine, 
and it is the object of Government, by working out 
the red-bark growths, to have in its bands cinchona 
estates which will give quinine aud some combina- 
tion of quinine and cinchonidine at almo;t as cheap 
a rate as the febrifuge obtained at present from the 
red-bark trees. ‘’he cost price of the raw material 
used in the factory during the year amounted to 
R78,548, while ths outturn yielded R113,152. 
Putting the realisations for febrifuge and bark during 
the year and the stock in hand at the end of it 
against the working cxpenditure, there was & profit 
in favour of the plantation of R18,464, a much 
less favourable result than was obtained in several 
former years. Commercially, therefore, the year was 
a bad one, but this is counterbalanced by the advan- 
tage gained io the cheapening of this invaluable drug 
which was the principal object of the Government in 
introducing cinchona cultivation into India. It is not 
expected that this fallin the price of quinine will 
continue. Meanwhile, the Government have asked the 
Superintendent to keep down expenditure on the 
plantations and to push on the experiments in the 
manufacture of quinine.—Jndian Agricu/turist. 


GOVERNMENT BorantcaAn GARDENS, BANGALORE.—Of 
the Malta lemon seeds, sent by Dr. Bonavia, 81 vigo- 
rous seedlings were ready for planting ont, and the 
older plants have established themselves kindly in 
ordinary garden soil. Dr. Bonavia has made experi- 
ments, the results of which establish that a decociion 
of this lemon is an excellent remedy in cases of 
quotidian fever and enlarged spleen. The roots of the 
seedless Breadfruit do not seem to thrive, and even 
where they have germinated, the growth seems to be 
slow. This is probably owing to the fact that like 
the coconut tree it requires a tropical sea board 
climate, and does not take freely to an inland and 
comparatively dry positiov. On the subject of the 
improvement of exotic and native fruits already ia 
cultivation, the report quotes certain remarks of Col. 
Hill in which he expresses a desire “to see more 
systematic efforts made to improve the peach, apple, 
plum, and grape, by importation from Eugland, and 
the Oontinent (Italy). I suggested at the last show 
that prizes should hereafter be given in seeds and in 
fruit slips, the prize holders being allowed to take 
the value out of the Lal-Bagh. I was at the Horti- 
cultural Show at Madras, and saw, thst wit the ex- 
ception of crotons and foliage plants, how dependent 
they were on Bangalore for nearly everything. Also 
I have watched the quantities of vegetables and fruits 
(mangoes chiefly) sent from Bangalore to all parts 
of the Presidency and to Bombay, which must bring 
in a heap of money into Mysore. Therefore, I think, 
the Mysore Government should deal liberally in in- 
creasing the grant for the new varieties of frait and 
seeds.’ When Mr. Cameron was coming out from 
England, on the expiry of his leave, he brought out 
with hima small quantity of six varieties of potatoes 
which has given w good crop within two-and-a-half 
months. The tubers are small, but he is induced to 
believe that they will admirably serve for another 
planting in season, He is surprised to find that al- 
though the erotoa oil plant (croton tiglium) is in- 
digenous to the Province, no efforts are being made 


to extend its cultivation, which should prove re- 
munerative, as the oil is in great demaud in Europe, 
and fetches a high price. He is willing to supply 
plants or seeds if any planters would care to try the 


experiment. A ball of the Ceara rubber, weighing six 
ounces, was collected from one or two trees in the 
garden, principally from one which was g owing by 
the sive of the channel; but as the milky juice will 
not run freely ia winter, the tapping was inopportune, 
and it has had to be postponed. Two gentiemen in 
the station have been trying to cultivate hop, and 
the experiment bas beep successful so far—/nddi 
Agriculturist, 
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Motsrure-Proor Guivur is made by dissolving 16 
oz of glue in 3 pints of skim milk, If a still 
stronger glue be wanted, add powdered lime,— E/ec- 
trical Trades Journal. 

A QOurious Discovery.—In the tartar of teeth from 
skeletons of the stone age, Mr. Charles White, of the 
Odontological Society of Great Britain, has found 
specimens of the food eaten by our prehistoric ances- 
tors 3000 years or more ago. The fragments identified 
uclude portions of corn husks, spiral vessels from 
vegetables, starch husks, fruit cells, the point of a 
fish’s tooth, and bits of wool feathers and cartilage.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Tur AnimceD Iranian Quinine Bounty.—Some 
time agothe statement was made that the Italian 
Government allow an export bounty on all quinine 
made in Italy and shipped to foreign countries. At 
the time this statement was contradicted in our 
columns by the London agent of the Fabbrica Lom- 
barda at Milan. Now it is revived by Messrs. Powers 
& Weightman, the American quinine manufacturers, 
who privately state in a recent trade circular that the 
Italian Government does allow such a bounty.— 
Chenvist & Driggist. 

Growinc Orancres.—I noticed in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of December 31 a correspondent writing about 
an Orange tree bearing fifty-six fruits. Isend you as 
a sample four Oranges gathered six weeks ago froma 
tree, which is carrying seventy-nine good-sized ripe 
fruits; in a green state upwards of eighty. The fruit 
was exhibited in the Oxford market at Ohristmas, and 
attracted much attention. Insects do not attack the 
tree.—J. Mayo, St. Mary’s Road Nursery, Oxford. 
[The fruits were large and showy, and being the Seville 
variety, or else a wilding, were very suitable for the 
making of marmalade. Perfectly good edible kinds 
are as easily grown as the worst, but to ripen them 
properly, an intermediate temperature is required. 
ED. |—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Lemon Decocrion in Matarnia.—This remedy has 
besides its antimalarial efficacy distinct value as a 
tonic to the stomach. Its preparation is thus given 
by Tommasi-Orudeli who first introduced it to the pro- 
fession. ‘ake a fresh lemon (or limes) cut it into thin 
slices, rind and all; boil it in three tumblerfuls of water 
in an earthen pot which had not been previously used 
for culinary purposes; prolong the boiling till the 
liquid contents of the pot have been reduced to one- 
third, that is to the volume of one tumbler. Pass 
the decoction through muslin, squeezing out the residue 
of the lemon, and let it cool for severalhours. Let 
the whole be taken in the early morning fasting. 
“he drink,” adds Tommasi-Crudeli, “is rather bitter, 
but not distastefully so; it is easily taken by delicate 
women and children, and when it has reached the 
stomach it induces the pleasant sensation peculiar 
to tonic remedies. Its use is especially indicated in the 
Tropies.’—[ Com.|—Ceylon Medical Journal. 


InsEcr ENpMIES.—It is evident that.at Rodriguez, 
a small dependency of Mauritius, the indigenous plants 
are threatened with extinction from an enemy of a 
peculiar character. In the Annual Report of the 
Acting Oivil Commisioner on Crown Lands and Forests, 
it is stated:—“*In my report for the year 1884, 1 
pointed out the existence of a kind of white lice, 
commonly called here ‘cochenille, which had in a 
very short time multiplied enormously, and threatened 
fo destroy the forests of Rodriguez. During the year 
1885, matters looked more alarming still. It was re- 
ported to me that these insects had begun to attack 
the maize, manioc, and bean plantations: I myself 
while visiting the mountain, ascertained the correctness 
of the report. However, the bean harvest had not been 
bad, and the inhabitants had not to suffer from any 
scarcity of food. As regards the citron, lemon, and 
orange trees, for which this island bas long been 
famous, huudreds of them have heen killed by these 
insects. The mango and coconut trees felt their baneful 
influence, and yielded sour and unsavoury fruits. One 
of the best forest trees which grow here, the ‘ Bois 
puant’ (letidia mauritiana), seems unable to resist 
their attack, and I am afraid that there will not he 


one of these trees left within a twelyemonth, unless, 
by some happy circumstance, these, insects were to — 
disappear altogether,” We learu from Kew, that the 
interesting indigenous tree, whose complete extinction 
within twelve mouths is here anticipated, is very rare 
in Mauritius, and unless steps are taken to preserve 
it at Rodriguez, it will probably disappear altogether 
as a forest tree, from the flora of these islands,— 
Nature. 


AUSTRALIAN Or4sneors.—We haye received from the 
purser of the P. and O. steamer ‘‘ Thames,” a 
small case of oranges which has been consigned 
to us under his care by Dr. Storer, of Sydney, 
N. S. W., the inventor of a new process of shipping 
fresh fruit for exportation by packing it in sawdust 
or paper dipped in an antiseptic preparation ; 
this, Dr. Storer claims, has the property of pre- 
serving fruit if packed in sound condition, and 
moreover has the advantage of not necessitating 
any special stowage, but enabling the fruit to be 
carried as ordinary cargo. The purser writes :— 
‘« The oranges were seat on board at Sydney on 
the iith November, and after being stowed in 
the hold have received no further attention ; conse- 
quently, if not inconvenient to you, I should be 
glad to receive a report as to their condition. TI 
may add that should this process succeed it will 
be possible to obtain Australian oranges in Eng- 
land in prime condition during cur summer 
months.” The oranges were delivered at North- 
umberland-street the other morning. They were 
packed without paper in what appeared to be yery 
coarse sawdust. There were sixty-four altogether. 
Of these nine had decayed almost out of recogni- 
tion as oranges, and twelve were unsound not 
mouldy, but ofa livid colour. The rest were in 
first-class condition,and were far and away the best 
oranges we have tasted this season. They were sweet, 
juicy, and of a fine flavour.—Pall Mall Budget. 


fun Stupy or VucETABLE Puystotoay.—The fact 
is, that vegetable physiology, apart from the in- 
vestigation of the microscopic structure of plants 
has become chiefly a matter for students of physics 
and of chemistry, and students of these sciences 
have preferred to study the abstract sciences in 
their laboratories rather than follow up their ap- 
plications in the living plant. Chemists, indeed, 
have told usa good deal concerning the chemical 
constitution of dead plants. They cremate them 
and then study their ashes—an odd method, it 
would seem, of studying the life-action of plants. 
Combined, however, with practical observations 
and well devised experiments in the laboratory 
and in the field or garden, such a method renders 
invaluable assistance. We earnestly hope, there- 
fore, that the younger school of botanists now 
coming forward will see the great need there is of 
their services, and actively take upon themselves 
the task of unravelling.the problems of plant 
life. As a precious aid in this direction we may 
call attention to Professor Marshall Ward’s lately 
published translation» of Sachs’ Lectures on thee 
Physiology of Plants.“ Those who are familiar with 
the Experimental Physiology of the celebrated 
German author and with his Lectwres, as here 
translated, will know how greatly superior those 
works are in grasp and lucidity to his Zewthook, 
and hence students will feel specially grateful to 
Professor Ward for this translation of the Vorlesung- 
en, and for the admirable way in which he has 
accomplished it.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dec. 3rd. 


* Lectures on the Physiology of Plants. By Julius 
von Sachs, translated by H. Marshall Ward, Professor 
of Botany in the Forestry School, R. I. EH, College, 
Cooper’s Hill. Oxford; Clarendon Press. 
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COFFEE & SLAVERY IN BRAZIL: NO. Ul. 
THE SLAVE QUESTION—BRAZIL’S LAST WORD ON THE 
SUBJECI—A ORISIS AT HAND—THE FEELING AMONG 
PLANTERS—TREE LABOUR SUITED TO COFFEE AND 
SUGARCANE CULTIVATION —WANT OF PASTURE LAND— 

PROSPEOLS OF COFFEE IN BRAZIL, 

Rio, 21st Oct. 1887. 

The important events during the last three or 
four weeks have been slayery and the coffee 
blossoms. 

The first of these was brought about by a motion 
by Senator Antonio Prado in the Upper House 
for information regarding the measures taken by 
the Government to suppress the desertion of 
slaves cn masse from some of the estates in the 
province of §S, Paulo. 

The motion derived importance from the fact 
that it was made by the former Minister of Agri- 
culture, who, in his official capacity, had, as a 
member of the present Government, carried through 
Parliament the Slave Law of 1885, of which I 
have already written, and which gave the last 
word (ultima pala:ara) of the country on slavery, 
namely, that it was to collapse through the gradually 
diminishing value of the live property until in 
thirteen years it wasto be quoted nil. The sur- 
prizing circumstance of all was the opportunity 
which was taken by the leading statesmen on both 
sides of the Upper House of showing how their 
opinions had changed in the remarkably short 
space of two years. Not the least important is the 
changing of opinions of the Government during 
the course of the same debate, andall in favour of 
almost immediate emancipation. Indeed, were it 
not that the Session had only a few days to sit, 
the Government would have been forced to make a 
law, either to free all slaves at the end of three years, 
or free them at once on condition of working for three 
years for their present masters! The finish up is 
that Government has promised to consider the matter 
during the recess, and after many days’ debate the 
motion was withdrawn. Various bills were presented 
during the days the debate continued, and after it 
was over a noble Senator, Silveira da Motta, proposed 
urgeney to consider the various bills presented for 
solution of the slave question, but this was nega- 
tived by a majority of two, the proposer of the 
motion which led to the debate—Senator Antonio 
Prado—and the most of the Conservative members 
who supported him voting in the majority against 


urgency, So this matter is shelved as far as 
altering the law is concerned for another six 
months, 


It is expected that the bill to be introduced 
by the Government next year will either be to 
emancipate all slayes in three years or else to 
do so at once with condition of working for their 
masters for that space of time. It is difficult to 
say what has led to this change of opinion. In 
Sio Paulo ever since this law of 1885 passed, the 
wealthy planters led on by Senator Antonio Prado 
and his brothers (all of whom used to read the 
Observer) have promised to liberate their slaves at 
Christmas 1890. This same spirit is spreading 
throughout the country. In the sugarcane-grow- 
ing districts of the province of Rio de Janeiro 
the planters are now doing the same thing. Voluntary 
emancipation cannot be carried out by all the 
planters, for unfortunately in the parts of Brazil 
where the coffee trees have died out, the lands 
and the slaves are mortgaged, and liberating the 
slaves on these, would reduce the value of the security. 
The liboration in acase like that has to be done 
with the consent of the mortgagee. 

The promised freedom to the slaves and on ao many 
of the estates in the province of Sio Paulo made 
those on estates where such freedom seemed more 
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remote rather unruly, and the consequence wag 
they left some fazendas in a body, and put the 
weak police detachments at defiance. At first at the 
request of the planters the president of the pro- 
vinee sent armed men to restore order, but by and 
bye it got beyond his military resources and the Cen- 
tral Government had to be asked to send some of 
the regular troops. Simultaneously with these 
events the discontented spirits amongst the plant- 
ers sent to the Lower House of Parliament a peti- 
tion for extra protection, and not contented with 
giving facts they passed innuefidos on those planterg 
who had adopted the thre years liberation system, 
misconstrued their motives, said it was not 
benevolence but fear which inspired these magnani- 
mous acts. This then was the principal reason 
for the motion which has led to such a com- 
motion—one may say which has shaken the Em- 
pire to its centre—for, while it was showing to 
the poor negro the coming of dty in the dark 
night of his bondage, it was thre itening absolute 
ruin to many people accustomed to a life of 
luxury. 

Disturbances have taken place in many parts 
of the country between the pro-slavery party and 
the abolitionists, and these the Government have 
put down too often with little regard to the 
articles of the Brazilian constitution as respects 
the right of the citizens to hold public meetings, 
This has not improved matters. The abolitionist 
societies are showing the more activity, the more 
their proceedings are interfered with by the 
public powers. In all the large cities, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Pernambuco, and Bahia, the 
agitation is working in favour of freedom, and this 


without regard to political partizanship. Only 
the other day the great emancipation advyo- 


cate, Senator Joaquim Nabuco, who had been put 
out of his seat at the last general election by the 
pro-slavery party and had gone on a trip to Eng- 
land, heard there by telegram of a change in the 
office of Home Minister, and, knowing whoever was 
appointed for the post would have to stand an 
election, came out at once, and one of the mem- 
bers for Pernambuco being chosen for Home Secre- 
tary, Nabuco contested his seat after the appoint- 
ment and gained it. The Home Secretary, of 
course, had to resign. Steam launches were waiting 
in the Bay of Rio de Janeiro the arrival of the 
royal mail steamer which was bringing Nabuco 
from Pernambuco after his election, and a_pro- 
cession was formed, which took him through some 


of the principal streets of the capital of the 
Empire. 
Now that Parliament is about to be pro- 


rogued, things will remain quiet for six months. 
Unless that the work of voluntary eman- 
cipation for 1889 will continue, and the news- 
papers will not be slow to record these gracious 
acts. We eannot but applaud the expansion of 
these benevolent sentiments: they not only show 
the philanthropy of the donors, but they prepare 
the way for the passing of a law which is to 
declare all free in a short space of time. ‘The 
country will receive the shock more lightly and 
the Government will have a much easier task in 
keeping order until the great jinale comes. I am 
not one of those who think that the cultivation 
of coffee, cane, or anything else that the farmer 
produces, will be diminished after freeing the blacks. 
The two principal staples of the country coffee and 
sugar are admirably suited for production by free 
labour. The Sao Pauloplanter finds thatthe colon- 
ist system, grantinga free passage (which Government 
repays to the planter), of giving a house,a large enclosed 
pasture, and a piece of land for growing provisions, 
is attracting large numbers of Eyropean colonists, 
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principally Italians, to'this country, and the example 
these show tothe native of the country makes many 
of those who’ in your scented isle would be called 
squatters (nothing like the Australasian magnates 
of that name) try the same game and some do 
very well indeed. 

Cane cultivators in the lower parts of the province 
of Rio de Janeiro are working successfully the same 
system, Cane is even better suited than coffee 
for the colonist who has a’ large family, for 
Indian corn or beans can be grown on the land 
while the cane is' young, and he does not require 
to cultiva‘e such a large patch of ground outside 
the cane field for provisions. While he weeds his 
cane he is also keeping clean his corn or beans. 

The drawbackI notice in the province of Riois that 
{he colonists have not enough pasture land. ‘This 
is the fault of the proprietor of the estate ; the 
owner does not complain so much of the cost of 
erecting fences, as timber is plentiful, as of keep- 
ing the pastures clean. ‘This could be easily effected 
if the fields were put down with good grasses, 
and there are some grasses in this country that 
keep out weeds and brushwood, but there is a 
want of energy amongst the people in the way of 
improving these things. ‘The old pasture,’ they 
say, ‘“‘has been in existence for years, my father 
and grandfather used to have time enough to weed 
it on rainy days with his slaves, and | need not 
bother.”” These things will all improve in time, 
It will soon be that the proprietor, who has the 
largest pasture for the colonists’ cows and mules,— 
for they must have milk for their children, and 
they will not always be content to hire the pro- 
prietors’ cattle or mules for their ploughs,—that 
that sugar planter will be the most popular and 
will get the best working colonists, and will 
lose less by their current accounts. ‘The planter, 
in all cases, has to be carefuJ that his colonists 
do not run up a large debit account, for it is in 
this that all experimentalists suffer. I think I 
noticed some of your correspondents asking if Brazil 
would continue to give large coffee crops. I can 
only coroborate what 1 have written previously, that 
I believe she will not only give as much as for- 
merly, but more. At least she will keep pace with 
the rapidly increasing rate of consumption. The 
great. market for Brazilian coffee is the United 
States, and there the consumption of coffee has 
doubled in ten years. The price of coffee has not 
gone up during the last three months as some ex- 
pected. The crop now being picked is small, but 
there are large stocks in consuming countries. 
Those who have studied the subject make out that 
taking the stocks’ in Kurope and the United States 
and those in Santos. and Rio, and adding the 
crops now being picked in Brazil and those expected 
from other countries by 30th June 1888, there will 
be a surplus over equal to five or six months’ con- 
sumption. If this be so, we need not expect a 
great rise above present prices. 

Crops jor 1888-9.—The season has been dry 
previous to the flowering time, and, as a consequence, 
on the high lands in 8. Paulo and Minas Geraes, 
there has been a magnificent show of blossom. 
Towards the end of September there were nice 
gentle showers all over the country; and now 
towards the middle of October there is more rain, 
and the trees which showed little whiteness before 
will, in a few days, be in full bloom. October is 
generally the blossoming month, and this year the 
old planters will not have occasion to say that 
the flowering times are out of joint. News come 
from many districts that 1888-9 will be the largest 
crop that has yet been shipped from Brazil. 

The movement during the first half of September 
is said to he similar to above; prices rose a little, 


but came back again towards the 20th of the 
month. Entries into Rio by rail are small, but 
this is explained partly by planters holding back 
for a higher price and partly that many are busy 
picking and preparing for market the current 


crop. Ashi Bs 
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INDIAN TIA. 


Indian Tea Association Chamber of Commerce ; 
Calcutta, Ist February 1888. 

Dear Srr,—In their Circular of the 29th October 
last, the General Committee gave a revised estim- 
ate of the probable outturn of the Indian Tea Crop 
of 1887, based almost entirely upon actual results 
up to the 30th September and showing the follow- 
ing figures :— 

Revisep Esvimarn cr Orop or 1887. 
lb. 
37,929,861 
27,198,186 
14,325,782 


Assam ... 
Cachur and Sylhet oe 
Darjeeling Terai and Dooars 


Chittagong and Cheta-Nagpore 1,432,030 
Dehra-Dun, Kumaon and Kangra 3,750,000 
Private and Native Gardens 1,500,000 

86,135,859 


The Committee have now the pleasure to hand: 
you the undermentioned figures giving the actual 
outturn of the Crop of 1887 from the returns they 
have been ableto collect from Agents of Tea Gardens 
and from an estimate of the production of the North- 
West, Private and Native Gardens. The figures show- 
ing the Crop of 1886 are also given for comparison :— 

ActuaL OurtTuRN oF Crops. 


lb. lb. 

1887 1886 
Assam ke 37,849,202 35,627,350 
Cachar and Sylhet 0 27,156,589 23,703,163 
Darjeeling Terai and Dooars 14,997,805 13,610,682 
Chittagong and Chota-Nagpore 1,588,249 1,657,948 

Dehra-Dun, Kumaon, and 

Kangra oF te 3,750,000 3,500,000 
Private and Native Gardens 1,500,000 1,000,000 
86,791,845 79,098,243 


It will be noticed from these figures that the 
outturn of 1887 exceeds the revised estimate by 
656,600 lb., which is entirely owing to the unex- 
pected increase of production of the Dooars Gardens 
during the past few months, 

he Exports to Australia, America, and other 
places being taken at 2% mullion lb.. and the con- 
sumption of Indian Tea in India itself and the 
requirements of Government being taken at 14 
million lb,, there will remain about 822 million lb. 
for shipment to Great Britain against 755 millon lb., 
during the season of 1886.—Yours faithfully, G. M. 
Barton, Assistant Secretary. 


re 


ANNUAL REPORT IN CINCHONA BARK. 


(From J. A. Rucker & Bencraft’s Weekly 
Price Current.) 


Lonpon, January 19th, 1888. 

CINCHONA BARK.—It may safely be asserted that the 
quotations current for bark and quinine during the greater 
half of the year 1887 were even lower than the very low 
ones contemplated by the greatest pessimists. If any article, 
year after year, be overproduced, say only 5 per cent 
sooner or later it gets into an abject state, In Ceylon 
barks, for many months, the policy pursued by large interests 
was as follows, the lower the price the larger the ship- 
ments. That such a policy may have been necessary in 
many instances, it is not forus to deny, that it may have 
suited individuals, and put money into their pockets, it is 
not for us to question, but the broad fact remains, 
ahout which there can be no dispute, viz-, that when the 
unit fell to 13d, a considerable proportion of Ceylon ship- 
ments were not paying charges, &c., &c. It has been 
calculated by Mr. Riedel, a Berlin wholesale druggist, that 
on the assumption that Ceylon barks average 1; to 1} per 
cent., German quinine can be sold at 1s 33d ,without any 
profit either to planter or to manufacturer. We do not 
altogether corroborate this calculation, but the deduction 
from it is that any bark sold at 21-101 per lb. in London 
had better be burnt or destroyed in the country of production 
and we imagine that this deduction is to all intents and 
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purposes not far from the truth. The year 1887 opened 


with a unit quotation of about 34d to dd. Bark then 
became a falling article, the lowest point being reached 
about the 8th of November, when we quoted the unit at 
lyd to ljd. It then became evident that the price was 
stopping shipments, and the market rallied. he spirit 
of the times was in favour of speculation, the great 
corner in tin and the great advance in copper stirring 
up the gambling spivitall over Europe and America. Lvery 
article was about to be cornered according to some authorities, 
and naturally anarticle like quinine, abnormally depressed 
experienced a heavy advance. The bark sales on the 6th 
of December went with great spirit our quotation for the 
unit being 2d to 3d, but at the sales a fortnight later, 
prices were not maivtained, The history of the year 1887, 
as regards bark and quinine can thus roughly be told in 
a very few sentences. It appears to us that the im- 
portant teature to be observed is that as far as Ceylon 
1s concerned, 14d the unit, stops shipments. Turning to 
market prospects, experience has taught us that as regards 
Ceylon it isnext door to impossible to estimate the shipments of 
the crop season. When the unit was about 1jd to 2d, one of 
onr most experienced friends advised us that on that 
basis he looked for very small harvesting, say 5,000,000 
lb. On a basis of 2d to 23d per unit, more would of 
course come forward, and as a check on too sanguine 
views, we always keep by us the Planters’ letter in the 
Ceylon Observer affirming that at 9d per unit not a stick 


ot bark would be left standing in Ceylon. As regards 
South America, at present rates the industry continues 
practically a dead one, but the rich cultivated Bolivian 


Calisayas increase, about 7,000 packages having arrived 
during 1887 against 4,000 in 1886, As regards barks from 
the Continent of India, arrivais are likely to increase 
from all the new districts, and we are promised xich 
Ledgeriana Bark from Wynaad. Java of course is an ini- 
portant factor, During 1887 barks from Java have arrived in 
London and Holland in some quantity. During 1888 it is 
estimated that some 20,000 packages will be put on the 
market in Holland, a considerable proportion being good 
fo rich bark, about three-fourths being for private ac- 
count, During 1887 about 3,500 packages of private barks 
have been sold in London alone, and this quantity is 
certuin to be increased during 1888, It appears to us that 
the present position of the bark market justifies moderately 
sanguine views; now-a-days it is not wise to look too far 
a-head, but for the next twelve months the way appears 
to us to be fairly clear, provided that the information 
which reaches us be correct, yiz., that Ceylon Pianter:, 
owing to their improved position, are not likely again to 
break the bark market by excessive haversting, a con- 
siderable proportion of which would again, if shipped, 
inevitably prove unremunerative, 


——— 
LOWCOUNTRY PLANTING 
DRY 


REPORT, 


W&ATHER—COCONULS—CARBONIC ACID—THE 
VITALILY OF SEEDS. 
Ist February 1888, 

January has passed away without yielding one drop 
of rain, or leaving the most minute symptom of a 
charge from the bright hot days and the bright 
cool nights that have prevailed for 34 days. One 
week witl out rain on the uplands, and the grass ceases 
to grow; another week, and every stalk and blade 
is as dry as sun and wind can make it. The dry 
season 1s always a trying time for the stock on coco- 
nut estates, and makes the introduction of silos a case 
for serious consideration. It ig neither pleasant nor 
profitable to see one’s cattle reduced to walking 
skeletons every year. 

The draught has not affected the coconut trees to 
any serious extent, but we have still a long spell to 
look forward to, which may or may not, be broken 
by the outskirts of thunderstorms, which is our sole 
dependence for the next two months. ‘The crops on 
the trees are numerically satisfactory, but if we lose 
40 per cent in the weight of our copra, as we did 
last year, it will touch us on the raw, One long- 
headed and heavy-pursed proprietor at Katukanda 
is setting up works, that by estimate are to give 

gallons of water daily to every tree on 
a 700 acre estate. ‘The result is awaited 
with deep interest by all the planters in the valley, 
thongh hardly any of us combine the necessary 
qualifications to follow a successful example, such as 
local facilities, available capital, and enterprizing 
spirit. 

I have been searching in vain for the latest ecien- 
tific decision as to the source from which growing plants 
derive their cirbonic acid, so that I suppose the 
old theory holds good, that both carbonic acid and 
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oxygen are solely derived from the atmosphere. ! 
believe that carbonic acid, though always present i" 
the air, is there in different proportions in different 
seasons. and situations, but always suflicient for th? 
wants of growing plants, the supply being kept up 
by the decomposition of organic bodies, and the 
restoration of their component elements to the source 
from which they were derived. Thus, while I admit 
that so far as I know plants derive all their 
carbon from the air, I am not prepared to 
accept the theory that smoke baths frequently ad- 
ministered helps the growth of any plant whatever. 

About fifteen years ago, a coconut planter, since 
deceased, announced the discovery that smoke baths 
had a more beneficial effect on the growth and bearing 
of coconut trees than any other thing that could be 
done for them. I held it to be nonsense: I could not 
reconcile it to facts established by ecientitic inquiry, 
and neither before nor since have I seen any effect on 
coconut trees that I could not ascribe to far more 


likely causes than smoke. At the time I in- 
dulged in some chaff about manuring the atmo- 
sphere, aud I heard no more of it till very re- 


cently when I found that my old acquainfance had 
left aschool of disciples with earnest faith in the 
smoke bath. It would be easy to bring the matter to 
the testof experiment, but its conduct could only be 
trusted to an impartial party with any chance of con- 
Vincing the advocates of opposite theories. I admit 
that I myself would be rather a refractory subject. I 
would admit nothing on tie report of anyone com- 
mitted to the smoke bath theory, nor would I expect 
more complaisant treatment from them. 

I cleared a piece of jungle last season that could not 
be less than fifty years old; I got a very good fire, and 
after the first rains the usual crop of weeds appeared, 
and on aspot of Jess than an acre in the centre of the 
field there came up a number of plants of the pigeon 
pea, called dal in India. On inquiry T found that a 
tradition was current in the village, that this spot was 
sown with dal the last time it was chenaed. It 
thus appears that the seeds of this plant have retained 
their vitality in the ground, while jungle trees sprang 
up and attained a girth of stem from three to four feet. 
The ideas of the natives are rather loose and indefinite 
ou many matters, and on nove more s0 than the Japse 
of time, so that I cannot ascertain exact!y how long 
it is since the land was last chenaed, but it was 
oldish jungle when I bought it twenty-years ago, 
and I have no doubt that tho full balf century 
has passed siace it was last cropped. 
————-_—>—___—_—_——- 

INDIAN AND CEYLON THA STATISTICS. 

Messrs. Gow, Wilson & Stanton’s valuable paper, 
illustrated by diagrams, issued as their annual re- 
port, will be perused with deep interest by all con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the tea enterprize. 
It will be seen that the consumption of teain Britain 
has advanced until in 1887 the figures representing 
this consumption exceeded 183} millions of. pounds. 
Of this quantity Indian and Ceylon teas—the one 
dating only hal{-a-century and the other only, about 
a dozen years back—constituted 51 per cent., a 
percentage representing more than the actual 
figures imply, owing to the greatly superior 
strength of the Indian and Ceylon products. The 
Indian and Ceylon teas are gaining rapidly on 
China kinds in Britain, but, important as the 
British market is, it becomes evident from the 
figures that the opening of new markets is essentially 
necessary if prices lowered in proportion to our fast 
increasing, production are to be averted. In. the 
nine years since 187%, fair medium Indian pekoe 
has gone down from 1s 8d per lb, to 10d, that is 
exactly one-half, while the simultaneous fall in pekoo 
souchong has been from 1s 38d to 0d. NHeonomy in 
production which has enabled planters to bear so 
great a dépreciation in the market value of their 

yroduce, must now be approaching its lowest possible 
fimit: 80 that extended consumptionin other oountrie 
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as well as Britain must be promoted if the enterprize 
is to remain fairly profitable. Ceylon tea continues 
to enjoy a moderate special advantage in regard 
to comparative price, but when, as at present, the 
demand is for the cheaper kinds, the difference 
between the Indian and Ceylon products becomes 
very small. Of course, a good ‘deal of Indian tea 
and some of our Ceylon product must be included 
in the quantity of tea exported from Britain to 
other countries, and which they consume in addition 
to what may reach them directly. The chief 
countries to which tea is exported from Britain are 
Germany, Canada, the United States, Holland, 
Russia and Turkey,—Germany taking about 18 
millioas of pounds. The deliveries of Indian and 
Ceylon teas for export as well as consumption have 
now reached nine millions of pounds per mensem, 
and the quantity exported must be about one 
million of pounds per month, because we see that 
the deliveries for home consumption are a little 
under eight millions of pounds,—about one million of 
Ceylon to seven of Indian, with the rate, in each case, 
rapidly advancing. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
deliveries of British-grown tea increased in one 
year, 1887, as compared with 1886, noless than 25 
per cent. But this was largely due to reduction in 
price, so that efforts to open up and cultivate new 
markets for our tea ought not to slacken, but be 
renewed with fresh energy. While in Britain and 
some colonies of British origin the consumption 
of tea has reached 5 lb. per head of the popula- 
tion, in other countries the rate goes down from 
1 Ib. per head to a few ounces. 

It will be seen that America (United States and 
Canada) has taken 9 million Ib. less of tea from 
China and Japan in 1887 than in the previous 
years and Canada 2 millions lb. less from England. 
This cannot mean a falling-off in consumption, 
but a lessening of stocks held by middlemen and 
retailers; and if, as is expected, China shows a 
further drop of 10 millions in her exports next 
season, there sheuld be ample room for the in- 
crease from India and Ceylon. Hopeful signs of 
increased consumption are afforded by Germany 
and Turkey, and we are glad to hear that a 
gentleman now in Colombo shortly returning to 
the Continent of Hurope is making arrangements 
for a supply of sampies of our teas on a large 
scale with a view to an extended trade more 
especially in Germany. The Imperial German 
Consul in Ceylon, and indeed all the Consuls and 
Consular Agents in Colombo, might do the colony 
some service and promote the distribution of a 
really sound article of consumption, by sending 
to the countries they represent, special reports on 
our Ceylon tea enterprise and on the product so 
generally appreciated. 


OF THE BOTANICAL DEPART- 
MENT, JAMAIOA. 


The number for November of this Periodical con- 
tains the first portion of a Short Treatise on Ooffee 
Planting as applicable to Jamaica, by W. A. Sabon- 
adiére, formerly of Oeylon, and now of Arntully, 
Coffee Plantation, Blue Mountain District. 

An article on grape culture follows. Jamaica is 
10° further from the equator than Ceylon, but in 
Uva, Dumbara, Matale and other dry parts, of our 
island, we believe grapes could be successfully cul- 
tivated. 

So could superior oranges, which, thereis a paper 
in this Bulletin, calculated to prove, can be grown 
from seedlings true to kind. There is a notice of 
Sugar Oane Manures, 

We quote as follows:—Weight of Bark from Cin- 
chona Trees (Cinchona Officinalis), Enquiries having 
been made as to the amount of bark that may be 
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expected from trees of various heights, 10 trees 
were cut down and barked with the following result:— 
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The trees, Nos. 1 to 7 are from the Plantation 
at Newhaven Gap, which was first made in 1868. 
{ is impossible now to ascertain the age of any of 
these trees, as some are seedlings and some are 
shoots from coppiced trees. There are probably very 
few of the original trees left, perhaps No. 7 is 
ove of these. No. 1 may be taken as an example 
of a tree six years old. 

Nos. 8 to 10 are from the Plantation called 
“Upper Buzza” made in 1879-80. These trees are 
therefore 7 or 8 years old. 

The dry bark in the Table has been taken at one- 
third the weight of the wet bark. This would give 
11 |b. 2 oz. for dry stem bark; the actual weight 
being 12 lb. Root bark does not lose so much in 
drying, for instead of one-third (viz. 1 lb.), more 
than one-half was obtaincd—l Jb. 12 oz. One-third, 
on the whole, is a safe estimate, for there is consider- 
able waste in drying on a large scale on account of 
the constant shifting of the bark from the drying- 
houses to the barbecue which causes friction and re- 
duces a good deal of it to dust. 

It is instructive to take columns II. and IV. to- 
gether and compare the amount of bark harvested. 
No. 2 for instance, is much higher than No. 1, 
but being more slender, gives much less bark, It 
therefore pays well to attend to thinning. Perhaps 
the most convenient time for Crown Bark is when 
the trees are 6 years old. If the plants were put 
in four feet apart, half the trees should be thinned 
out, and it will be well to uproot them, for the 
shoots would interfere with the other trees, and 
besides the root bark will be more than 50 per cent. 
of the bark from stem and branches. 

The amount of bark per acre may be roughly 
estimated by taking an average tree and multip!ying 
the weight of bark by the uumber of trees on an 
acre. Trees planted 6 feet apart, are 1,210 to the 
acre; 8 feet apart, 680 to the acre; 10 feet apart, 430 
to the acre. 

A DISEASE IN COCONUT PALMS. 


The following is the Report on a disease which 
has appeared among the Coconut Palms in the 
neighbourhood of Bath:— 


To the Acting Colonial Secretary. 


On my return journey from Bath Gardens I rode 
up the hills from Bath on 9th September to inspect 
the coconut walk on a property called Ardsheil, be- 
longing to Mr. George Donaldson, situated at an 
elevation of about 1,000 ft. 

On examination I found that the disease was due 
to scale insects, and had evidently travelled from the 
point of its first appearance in the direction of the 
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prevailing currents of wind. he damage done by 
the last hurricane was evident, but it is in no way 
connected with the disease. 

Tne effect of the disease is to cause the lower 
leaves, and then the upper, to turn brown, and even- 
tually drop off. In time the terminal bud, (the 
“Neart”’?) is also attacked, and as the growth of 
Palms is confined to this portion of the plant, the 
whole coconut tree dies. 

The scale insects (the females, which constilute the 
disease) do not fly, but are transferred from one 
plant to another by various agencies: birds, insects, 
spiders, dead leaves or twigs, to all of which they 
may be attached. Wind acts in a secondary way, 
not being able to detach the scale insects themselves 
but carrying spiders, &c., to which they adhere. The 
young larvw are active in running about, but this 
method of spreading cannot affect tall palm trees. 
In the present case the scale insects appear to have 
been brought from a distance by some such agency 
as insects or birds, and then to have been spread 
through the coconut walk by means of the wind. 

Mr. Donaldson told me that he had frequently 
noticed the scale insects on sugar canes in the 
plains during dry weather, but that they disappear 
during the rains. He observed that at Ardsheil there 
had been no want of rain during the present year. 

A remedy against scale insects is published in 
bumber 3 of the Bulletin, which it is advisable to 
use when they attack orange trees. The expense 
of applying the solution is enormously increased in 
the case of a lofty Palm. I would suggest that 
owners of coconut palms should carefully watch their 
trees, and as soon as the disease appears, lop off 
the leaves affected and burn them.—(signed) W. I’. 

[The disease seems to be spreading fast, and will 
probably soon appear in the Liguanea plains, and 
elsewhere. An effectual remedy is the Kerosene 
emulsion advised in the last Bulletin, and the only 
question about its application is the practical one 
of expense. } : 

Amongst Plants in Flower or Fruit, we find the 
following noticed :— 

The Ohampaca (Jichelia Ohanpaca) is another East 
Indian tree, 30 feet high which flowers of a rich 
orange colour, and exquisite perfume. It is sacred 
to Vishnu, and is planted round the temples. The 
bitter, aromatic bark is used in Mauritius as a febrifuge. 
The wood is fragrant, and is useful for cabinet-work, 
and for house-building. The Ohampaca is a near 
relation of the Magnolia. 

Oolvillea (C. racemosa) is a Madagascar tree named 
after a former Governor of Mauritius, Sir Charles 
Colville. It is a beautiful tree growing to a height 
of 40 or 50 feet, with scarlet flowers growing in 
dense clusters. It is allied to the Flamboyante ( Poinici- 
ana regia), also a Madagascar tree. 

Caryota (urens) is an Indian Palm 60 or 60 feet 
high. It is so valuable to the natives of India and 
Oeylon that it is largely cultivated. The inner portion 
of the stem is soft, and contains large quantities of 
starch which is made into an excellent sago. The 
natives make bread of this, and also a kind of thick 
grucl. During the hot season it yields an abundance 
of toddy or palm wine, the best trees giving accord- 
ing to Koxburgb, as much as 100 pints in 24 hours, 
This toddy is used, not only as a drink, but more 
important still, to make a kind of sugar, called 
jaggery. The leaves and leaf-stalks afford the Kittu/ 
Jibre, the Indian Gut of the English market, which 
is very strong, and made into ropes, fishing-nets, lines, 
brushes, brooms, baskets, &c. It is said to be also 
useful in the manufacture of paper. The ropes used 
for capturing and tying wild elephants are made of 
this fibre. 

~ 
Anoruern Minor INpusrry.—The cultivation and 


preparation of the Agave Americans. Th» following 
is the opinion of the expert recommending this last 
easy road to wealth and fortune:—Mer, Stoddart 
fays that according to his long experience in 
Yucatan, the oultivation of the Agave or Sizal 
Homp will give o return of 75 per ceat on the 
capital invested.” This is promising to begin with. The 


“plant” (not the vegetable, but the machinery, etc.) 
is not expensive and a stall capital is necessary. 
The market for the fibre, when properly prepared, 
is already established and the demand i3 alraost un- 
limited. No ploughing or minuring is required for the 
establishment of the plantation. No drought can des- 
troy the produce, no hurricane can blow the plants 
down, no animal can injure them, for none will eat 
them, and they are not subject to the attack of insect 
or disease. Once established no further planting is 
required and little or no attention, except a little care 
in cutting, and this work once begun, there is per- 
petual work all the yeir round, Mr. Stoddart says 
“The plant lasts according to the best authorities 
for at least 25 years in cutting state.” At the most, 
8 years are required to develop the newly-planted 
Agaves, after this period, the more it is cut the more 
it seems to thrive and the more leaves it throws 
out. Neglect of cutting, however, will cause it to 
throw out a centre pod or flower stem, and this deter- 
mines the death of the plant. The soil never seems 
to become exhausted, but on the contrary, old, 
worked Jands give the best yield. Here is a chance 
for the owners of Grand Savannab.—Dominica Dial, 

Tosacco.—From Messrs. E. Jonas and Brothers’ 
Circular :—The year just at an end has been a very 
eventful one in the tobacco markets throughout the 
world. A year ago we ventured to assert that the 
growers and handlers inthe Straits could be trusted 
to adopt acourse which would tend to place the 
market inahealthier position, and the subsequent 
course of events has fully justified our confidence 
in their common sense. As matters stand here now, 
prices continue to advance in the face of stocks of 
almost uaprecedented magnitude, but we are not 
able to report that sales have been at all propor- 
tionate either to the bulk of the holdings or the 
needs of our manufacturers. The delay in samp- 
ling and the general outery against the rough and 
bony character of the new strips haye combined to 
restrict transactions very largely to old tobaccos, 
and holders will start the year almost entirely with 
their stocks of the new. Jor ourselves we are dis- 
posed to think more favourably of the last import 
than do most of our neighbours; we find it on the 
whole of good length and colour, somewhat drier 
than usual, and fairly serviceable; it is, however, 
lacking in body, and this deficiency has helped to 
make the want of good old style leaf more keenly felt 
than ever. Everything would seem to indicate that 
with the turn of the year we shall not only 
experience an increased demand, but also a cor- 
responding rise in values. The shipments to this 
side for the next twelye months cannot at best 
be more than nominal, and as our stocks begin 
to shrink to something like their normal size buyers 
must needs become more anxious and less inde- 
pendent than we haye known them during the past 
few years. At the same time we haye little doubt 
that the very remunerative prices being currently 
paid in the West, together with the probable aboli- 
tion of the tobacco tax, will prove a strong incentive 
to farmers everywhere to raisea crop of unexampled 
size, aud will specially tend to largely increase the 
area planted in barley, thus paving the way to a 
relapse into the unsatisfactory condition of the 
past. In Virginia leaf and strips some large sales 
have taken place at prices which should bo fairly 
remunerative to shippers. Really fine bright leaf 
and strips meet with a ready sale at rates which 
we can quote as firm, if not advancing; as usual, 
the unwieldy stocks of nondescripts are the most 
depressing feature in the market, and we would 
strongly urge intending shippers to confine their 
attention to those grades which are desirable and 
can be promptly realized. Western leaf occupies 
a strong position, but the stocks in first hands are 
not of sullicient importance to interest handlers.— 
London 7imes, Jan, 21st, 


VEGETATION AND MOONLIGHT. 
The letter of your Trinidad correspondent, given 
in WVature, vol. xxxvi, p. 586, referring to a com- 
mittee appointed to determine moon influence, has 
a practical interest for me. Among the wood: cutters 
in Cape Oolony, both east and west, there is a 
fixed belief, which no arguments can turn, that to 
cut timber at, or shortly after, full moon, is to cut 
it when the sap is up; and when, consequently, it 
is out of season. The same belief prevails in various 
parts of Southern India, notably in Travancore. I have 
always combated the belief, pending time and oppor- 
tunity to test it, indulging in the provisional hypothesis 
that the bush-workers’ belief may be due to the fact 
that they can only work by night at or near full 
moon; and that at night trees should contain more 
sap than by day, when watery exhalation is active. 
It seems possible that in the habitually cloud- 
less nights of certain countries the moon may exert 
influences not noticeable elsewhere. It is well 
known in Oape Colony that fish, pork, and other 
provisions go bad if Jeft exposed to moonlight ; 
though possibly this may be due to the light acting 
as a guide to insects. D. E, Hurcxins, 
Conservator of Lorests. 
Oape Colony, December 8, 1887. 
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PLANTING AND CULTIVATION OF ARROYW- 
ROOT AT PIMPAMA, QUEENSLAND. 

The ground having been prepared by ploughing, har- 
rowing, &c., and if more than the second successive crop 
of arrowroot, well mapured, is marked by ploughing 
parallel and transverse furrows about four inches deep, 
the former 6 ft. apart and latter 3 ft. to5 ft. according 
to fertility, &c., of soil. 

The plants which consist of the choicest bulbs (of 
the later growth) of the previous season’s crop—gener- 
ally picked out and placed in separate heaps, and 
covered with rubbish, during the preparation of the 
bulbs for the mill—are now carted to the field and 
tipped in heaps at convenient distances apart; men 
take them in large canvas aprons and place nicely one 
large bulb at each intersection; if the ground be 
moist and in good order the covering is effected by 
throwing up a light furrow on each side of the parallel 
marking; if the ground be dry and lumpy, the cover- 
ing should be done with a hoe, putting only fine soil 
on and firming slightly with the foot to ensure 
“ striking.” 

The subsequent cultivation resembles that of Maize, 
differing mainly in that arrowroot needs tilling from 
soon after “planting;” the best months for which, 
here, are August and September until March. 

In planting newly ‘burned’ scrub land, holes are 
madv with a hoe, plants placed in, and the loose soil 
replaced and firmed slightly with the foot. Newly 
&)yu.ned” scrub lard, or any good ground never having 
had the crop on before, gives the best yield of 
arrowroot,—Chemist and Drugyist. 


REPORT ON THE CAWNPORE EXPERI- 
MENTAL STATION FOR THE RABI SEASON 
OF 1886-87. 

Oolonel Pitcher, in forwarding this report, states :— 
There is little of novelty to call for comment. Hx- 
periments with manures, organic and inorganic, with 
green soiling, deep ploughing, and irrigation were con- 
tinued with but little variation on the old lines, the 
results of which are elaborately tabulated. Varying 
with the season, as the lJaiter may be wet or dry, 
some manures show better in ove season than others. 
It would only be after a long and continuous series, 
rouch longer than are yet available, that authoritative 
duductions could be drawn as to the precise gain or 
loss resulting from any particular treatment. J'or the 
ast season the general outturn was very disappoint- 
ing at least one-third less than we had reason to 
expect. The adyerse causes were heavy hail, at seed 
time, and, most severe frost, at the time of flower- 
ing. On the other hand the crops were free to an 
unusual extent from fungoid growths, Wxperiments 


silage after being stored for the ordinary time. 


yal was bad; but still there was enough with which 
to show what we have shown before, viz., that we 
have better varieties, or rather, perhaps, local vyarie- 
ties that suit us well, and have even a European re- 
putation. Local varieties were eas usual subjected to 
comparative trial, and one now introduced for the first 
time on the station and known as Baxar appears 
likely to compete successfully with the best of our 
own Provincial varieties. Of all experimental work 
on the station, there is none of greater value than 
that touching the selection of seed and trial of varie- 
ties. Ensilage continues to be managed with success. 
One grass silo kept for the purpose was opened after 
three years; rain had evidently penetrated and the 
contents were useless, but it was hardly to be expected 
that with grass the result would be otherwise, as it 
is the material most difficult of all to manage. 
Usar grass from one of the visar reserves gave good 
The 
sale of implements appears on the whole to have been 
less brisk than formerly, exceptions being small 
English grain-crushers and chafi-cutters, for which 
there is increasing demand. 
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AMERICAN VINES IN. FRANCE. 

The excitement about the replanting of the ruined 
French vineyards has recently entered on an acute 
stage. Five years ago the dealers in American vine 
plants, seeds, and cuttings, had it all their own 
way; and the more enterprising of the vineyard 
proprietors were investing large sums of money in 
varieties of Vitis Estivalis and V. Riparia, One had 
no business in an agricultural society's meeting 
unless he could talk glibly of the Black Jacquez of 
Mississippi and Missouri, and knew all its seventeen 
other names, besides its supposed ancestor the Her- 
bemont. Then there was Norton’s Virginia from the 
Potomac, the Cynthiana or Red River, the Ounning- 
ham, the Clinton, the Solonis, the York Madeira, 
and the Taylor and its hybirds. But since then 
millions of Olintons and Taylors have been uprooted 
for their hollow failure in resistance to the phyl- 
loxera; while other supposed varieties of the same 
family, 7. Jiparia, are following in their wake, for 
they will not take grafts from the French vines; 
and 15,000 of these stocks have all perished together 
in one vineyard alone near Montpellier. The trust 
is that practical men are now waking up to the 
fact—long well known to botanists—that the hybirdiz- 
ations of vines in their wild American habitats have 
been infinite, and that thus it is not easy to get a 
phylloxera-proof Lstivalis or Ripari¢ uncrossed by 
the worthless VY. Labrusca. But thé loss. of years 
and capital is hard to bear; and hence there is just 
now a considerable amount of stir, and also of that 
mode of motion which we know as heat. I myself 
have cautiously experimented with American vines 
in south-western France for some years, but can as 
yet give very few positive recommendations. More 
time is required. So far, the Ohasselas de Fon- 
tainebleau grafted on American Solonis stocks gives 
a good result; but the growth of the wood is 
slow. The Herbemonts on their own roots are un- 
equal; some plants growing ahead fast enough, while 
others lag behind most discouragingly. One year 
their large bunches of small black grapes are deli- 
cious, the next nothing but verjuice is produced. 
The Elvira and the “Noah, said to be American 
seedlings from the Taylor, produce a small golden- 
green luscious muscat grape, which has the fatal 
habit of dropping from its small bunches as it 
ripens. Useless for wine in France, it gives a fair 
brandy. The Cunningham, a southern Zstivalis, seems 
to prefer an early graye. 

Recent French vine congresses seem to have 
bammered out the opinion that it is no longer of any 
use to sow vine-seeds imported from America, The 
Yankees are on the opposite tack, of course, and al- 
lege that all their hybridizations of American by 
French vines are failures, The Vitioultural Society 
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of Lyons points toa “king of hybirds,” the Saint- 
Sauveur, obtained from seeds of the American 
Jacquez (Ms'ivalis) gathered in Feance, which is said 
to resist both mildew and the phylloxera and to 
give ao excellent wine. The Villa (at first named 
iv ourate) another French seedling from the 
American Clinton (Riparia), is also highly spoken 
of as a stock on which to graft the Hiropean vines ; 
and there is a third hybird between the Spanish 
grape Pedro Ximenes—the wine -o called was popular 
in BHogland 300 years ago as Peber-see-me—and V, 
dtupestris, & common will thing known in America 
as the bush-grape. Great things are prophesied for 
this novelty. These three varieties are, in reality, all 
that are left standing by the discussions inthe con- 
gresses. Meanwhile the stern fact stares them in 
the face, that the Irench vintage of last year pro- 
duced little more than two-thirds of the average of 
the last ten bad years, being a falling-off from 1885 
of 750,000 gallous.—S?t. James's LBudyet. 


— ——&>- aa ene 
REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
COORG TOR THE YHAR 1886-87. 


By Generan Sir Harry Prenperaast, kK, ¢, B., 
VinuiCagaie Bley 
Offg. Chief Commissioner. 

Correr.—The export of coffee amounted to 3,663 tons. 
The price of coffee has risen from R24 per ewt to R45 
and that of cardamoms from 80 to R180 per 
ewt. The total area assessed for coffee was 80,570 
acres, of which about 15,000 acres, situated on the 
steep ghat slopes and other uncongenial localities, 
are not under cultivation. 

MINES AND Quarnins.—There is nothing of importance 
recorded under this heal. Recent researches indicate 
traces of gold and silver in several localities, but no 
practical result can be expected until the auriferous 
area has been surveyed by a trained mineralogist, 

AokicuLrurne.—The extent-of land under cultivation 
with rice and other food grains shows a steady increase, 
being 75,172 acres ay compared with 74,905 acres iu 
the previous year, There is but little arable land in 
the province which has not been occupied. The excep- 
tions are in the Kigzatuad Tiluk where the popalation 
in the southern portion is sparse, and in the north-seat 
district outside.the “ barries” which mark Ooorg pro- 
per, where the land has been thrown out of cultivation 
from failure of the old irrigation works which have 
not been restored. The area of land cultivated with 
coffee exhibits the considerable iucrease of 823635 
acres; the figures for the year under report being 
80,570°38 acres as compared with 72,334 acres in 1885- 
86. This increase arises largely from the inclusion in 
the revenue accounts for the first time of the banes 
which have been roughly measured and assessed at 
coffee rates. 

Inclusive of thebane cultivation now included, the 
srea of laud now held by Europeans and Natives res- 
pectively is as follows :— 


Acres. 

Europeans vig ay is w. 89,661-26 
Natives sto te a .. 40,909°12 
80,570°38 

The return for 1885-86 gives the following :— 

Acres. 

Buropeans cop axe ath 36,315 
Natives te tr on He 36,019 
72,334 


making the net increase in aren 8,236°38 acres. Out 
of the total of 80,570 acres in occupation, it is com- 
puted that 52,368 acres comprise the area of plants in 
bearing, but those figures are subject to some modifica- 
tion, for they include several estates on the Sampaji 
Ghats and Forests in which the plants after reaching 
maturity have from various causes become uoproduc- 
tive, and in consequence of which the assessment his 
been reduced for a period of 7 to 10 years by two- 
thirta or half according to circumstances. 


The actual area in bearing may be taken approxi- 
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mately at 36,700 acres, and computing the outturn of 
coffee at 8,663 tons, the yield per acre will b» found to 
be very nearly 2 cwts. per acre. 

EXprrRiMENTAL CuLtivarion.—Patua paddy,—The 
endeavours which have been made by a planter for 
several years to naturalize this grain have failed and been 
finally abandoned. The quality of the rice was consider- 
ed good, but no sale could be found for it and the yield 
of straw was short and scant.—Favourable reports have 
been received regarding the plants of Mrythroxylon 
Coca, St, Michuel Orange and Jamaica Lemon, which 
have been impoited and distributed. 

Lavor.—It was mentioned io last year’s report tbat 
owing to the economy introduced in the working of 
estates, rendered necessary by the low price of coffee 
then prevailing, the demand for estate labor had beea 
reduced, and this had affected the regular supply. 
This state of things has continued and many planters 
have suffered from the scanty importation of labor 
from the Mysore country, whence the supply was 
formerly abundant. This has been partly compensat- 
ed by an increased supply from Malabar and South 
Oanara, and on the whole no serious inconveniences has 
been felt during the latter part of the year. Nochange 
has taken place in the rates of wages. 

WEATHER AND Orops.—The rainfall registered dur- 
ing the year is as follows :— 

Inches. Oents. 


At Mereara toe aet na0 rae LLO 

» SomMvarpet .. we ie " 8t 77 
», Anandapur (South Coorg)... ane 69 96 
», Fraserpet .. 36 29 


3, On the Western Ghats (Kadamakal) 23602 ... 

The rainfall is somewhat below the average at 
Merecara where the mean for 10 years is 129 inches. 
but generally the average has been fairly maintained, 
Tse rainfall was very unequal within the province, 
At Mercara the rain guaged during the months of 
Mareh aud April 1886 was 81 cents, while in South 
Coorg the rainfall in the same period amounted to 
3°89 inches, The unusually heavy rainfall of 10°40 
in the month of May coming upou a late blossom, 
affected prejudicially a large number of coffee estates, 
especially in North Coorg. Indeed, throughout Coorg, 
the actual outturn was generally much below the 
estimate. 

HlorticoLturE.—No new land has been opened for 
cinchona cultivation duriug the year. The system of 
growing the plants between the coffee trees is being 
abandoned in South Coorg. According to Retuens 
furnished by the Planters the area under cultivation 
on 3lst March 1887 was 1,707} acres as compared 
with 1,809 acres in the previous year, aud the number 
of plants of various kinds 13,66,237. The. outturn of 
bark during the yeae was 49,744 1b. The prices ordi- 
narily realizel was at the rate of 64. per lb., but as 
much as Ld. per lb. has been realized. 

TRADE. —Lxports.—Toe exports of Coorg produce 
are limited to the following articles, viz., coffee, carda- 
moms, grain, hides, timber, fruitand wax. Coffee Pr- 
ports.—The quantity of coffee exported in 1856-87 as 
taken from the toll-yate returas amounted to 3,631 toas 
or 72,620 cwrs., valued at RS2,67,900, average sell- 
ing price locally being R45 per ewe; while the rate 
in the previous year was R24 per cwt. This remurk- 
able rebound after several years of low prices caused 
the greatest activity in the market, but coming at a 
season when the outturn was as a whole unusually 
small, the planters did not benefit as they might have 
done otherwise. On the other hand, the commonest 
native coffee, as well as the most inferior kinds of 
plantation coffee, were in great demand, being pur- 
chased chiefly by Ieench and German firms on the 
west coast, and obtaine! frequently as high prices 
as the superior kinds. Most of the coffee from Coorg, 
estimated at three-fourths of the whole, was despatch - 
ed to the séa-ports on tho west coast, the remainder 
being seat to the curing extsblishtoents at Hunsur and 
Bangalore to the eastward. Cardamoms.—The quantity 
of cardamons exported is returned at 940 owts, valued 
at R141,600, The crop was a short one, being, it is 
estimated, about one-fourth to half of the usual out- 
turn. The price which in the early part of the yoar 
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was as low as R80 per cwt. rose rapidly and averaced 
R180 per cwt. The spice is largely exported to the 
west coast, whence much of it is shipped to Bombay. 


Toe other products under this head call for no 
remark. 
Sp 
TABASHEER. 


From an elaborate article by Sir D. Brandis in the 
Inlian Forester on a curious secretion in the Bamboo, 
we extract the first portion, as follows :— 

I wish, through the medium of the Jndian Forester, 
to draw attention of my friends and former colleagues, 
as well as of younger Forest officers in India generally, 
to this remarkable substance, because the study of 
its formation may possibly lead to important results 
concerning the life history of the large bamboos, in the 
hollow joints of which it is deposited. Its great,and I 
may add unmerited, fame as a me licine, this substance 
has received mainly through the writings of the old Arab 
physicians, particularly of Rvzi + 923, and of Lbhn Sina 
(better known as Avicenna) + 1,037. But the name is 
of Sanskrit origin tvathshira, tavakkshira, meaning 
milk in the skin. 

The oldest detailed account of this substance known 
to me is containel ina letter from Dr. Patrick Russell 
to Sir Joseph Banks, dated Vizagapatam, November 
26th, 1788, printed in Vol. 80 (1790) of the Fhilo- 
sophical Transactions ot London. He notices the er- 
roneous account given by Arab writers of its origin 
through the burning of bamboo stems, especially of 
such as have suffered from fire kindled by the friction 
of the reeds one against the other, an accident, he 
adds, supposed to happea frequently in the dry sea- 
son among the hills, and he mentions that in the 
Latin versions of Razi and Avicenna, tabasheer is 
constantly but erroneously rendered by spodium (ashe:). 
He adds, that the mountaineers, referring probably to 
those of the Vizagapatam district, say, they never look 
for tabasheer in the half burnt fragments of the bam- 
boo. Here I may mention at the outset, that the 
erroneous notion, that tabasheer is obtained from the 
ashes of bamboos, is still current in books in Europe. 
Tabasheer ws also formerly confused with sugar, this 
error, however, was cleared up by Rumphius (Her- 
barium Amboinense, [V., 11). He says that the sugar- 
cane has been confused with the bamboo and sugar 
with tabaxir, also called Sachar Mamboe. Rumphius 
wrote his large and excellent work about 1690, and 
it was published in 1750. Colonel Yule, in his delight- 
ful book “ A Glossary of Anglo-Indian words ” (1886) 
enters fully into this interesting question, and shows 
the absurdity of the idea, which has long been enter- 
tained, that the saccharon of Greek and Roman writers 
was not sugar but the siliceous concretion sometimes 
deposited in bamboos (pages 654 and 675). 

The account of Dr. Russell’s own researches forma 

the most interesting portion of the papers. After 
mentioning that tabasheer is only found in the joints 
of the female bamboo (in this case probably Bambusa 
arundinacea), he explains that on shaking the bamboo, 
a rattling noise indicates the existence of tabasheer 
in large pieces, and that these are bluish-white, like 
fragments of shells, but softer in substance. In other 
cases thereis only a rough friable white or cinereous 
powdery substince adhering to the inner wall of the 
joint, 
: In April he examined a bamboo of sixty joints re- 
ceived from Vellore (probably the place on the Palar 
river west of Madras is meant). Oa splitting it, no 
vestige was found in two joints, these were discolored 
within. The whole quintity collected amounted to 27 
grains, and the largest quantity was obtained from 
the two middle joints. A small portion, about four 
grains, consisted of bluish-white solid pieces, but soft, 
the rest was cinereous and friable, 

In July, 37 bamboos were split out of a large quan- 
tity of green bamboos, each containing 5-6 joints, 
which had been brought from the hills, 50 miles dis- 
tant from Vizagapatam. In nine of these no vestige 
of tubasheer was found, the remaining 28 yielded small 
quantities, in the aggregate not much exceeding 2 
drams (54 10-16th grains), The substance was never 
found in more than threo joints of the same bamboo 
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aud the empty joints were sometimes contiguous, some- 
times interrupted. The white smpother and harder 
particles adhered to the septum and to the sides at 
the euds, never to the middle. Lnstead of being 
chiefly found at the lower extremity of the joint, as 
might be expected from the sap settling there, they 
were found adhering indifferently to either extremity, 
and sometimes to both, forming a smooth lining, some- 
what resembling polished stucco, generally cracked 
in several places, which could readily be detached with 
a blunt knife. In some joints the tabasheer was thus 
collected at one or both extremities only, and in suck 
no rattiing was perceived, but generally, while some 
adhered to the extremities of the joint on the inside, 
other detached pieces were intermixed with the coarser 
loose particles in the ‘cavity. 

Tabasheer has been repeatedly analysed. In one 
point all analyses agree, that it chiefly cousists of 
silica, the proportion varying between 7U and 90 per 
cent, with a small quantity of moisture and organic 
matter. The other priacipal substances are lime and 
potash, but their proportions seem to vary. (See 
Turner’s Analysis of Tabasheer, Elinburgh Journal 
of Science, XVI., 335, and T. Thomson, quoted on 
page 257 of the Pharmacopceia of India.) The silica, 
lime aud potash were doubtless originally held in 
solution in the sap, which is taken up by the roots 
from the ground. The sap which fills the cells of the 
growing bamboo-shoot, holds these inorganic substances 
in solution, together with sugar, gum and other 
organic substances which have been elaborated by 
the action of the leaves. As the shoot grows older, 
cavities are formed in the joints and in these cavities 
some of the sap collects from the surrounding 
tissues. Th: existence of this watery fluid in the 
hollow joints of the bambo92 is well known to all who 
have spent some time in the bamboo forests of India 
and other tropical countries. 

There is little doubt, that tabasheer is the residue of 
this fluid, but it is not clear how itis formed. In any 
case, however, the fluid in the hollow joints is in- 
timataly connected with tabasheer, this seems also to 
have been Dr. Rassell’s view of the process, and 
accordingly he paid attention to fluid found in the 
joints of the bamboo. The existence of such finid, 
he observes, may be known by the sound when the 
joint is shaken. He never found fluid in more than 
two joints of one stem, and never in large quantities, 
13 ounces being the largest amount obtained from 
one stem. He adds that the fluid always had a slightly 
saline and astringent taste, that it was always trans- 
parent but varied in color and consistency. Some 
of a darker color had the consistency of honey, some 
on the other hand was perfectly cclorless but nearly 
dry. Both kinds, he says, hal the sharp salt taste of 
fresh tabasheer. 

Dr. P. Russell also mentious, that in the bazars of 
Hyderabad two sorts of tabasheer are sold, the best at 
one rupee a dram, the inferior kind at half that price, 
the latter consisting chiefly of burnt teeth and bones. 
A Parsee informed him, that tabasheer was produced 
in great quantities in Sylhet, and sold there at Rl 
to 1-8 per pound, also that it formed a considerable 
article of trade from Bengal to Persia and Arabia. 

A later volume of the Philosophical Transactions 
(for 1819), contains an important article by Sir D. 
Brewster on the very remarkable optical and physical 
properties of tabasheer. In that article Brewster 
mentions also, that Humboldt discoversd tabasheer in 
the bamboos which grow to the west of the Pinehincha 
in South America. 


Toe Dry Cycuz: Assam ArrectED.—A 
correspondent writes from Debrooghur :—I have to 
record the driest season within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. On 23rd October there fell -60 
rain and then none till 19th instant, when we 
got -29 only. Pruning generally is rather late this 
year. Eixtensions are on a smaller scale this season 
owing to the failure of the seed crop. Trans- 
planting has been very unsatisfactory, but for those 
making bricks the weather has been everything that 
could be wished.-Jndian Planters’ Gazette, Jan. dist 


* 
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REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO THE 


HILLS OF CEYLON. 


A VISIT TO MARIAWATTE—THE CHINESH INYASION OF 
CEYLON—SINHALESE LABOR ON TEA ESTATES—THE 
GAMPOLA VALLEY—THH SECRET OF THE HIGH Y1ILLD 
OF MARIAWATTE—TIMBER RESERVES. 


Cotomso, Feb. 15th, 

As I had not visited the model tea estate of 
Mariawatte since I saw the foundations of the big 
store being laid, I wrote to Mr. Jamieson that, if 
there was no objection, 1 would call en vouwie to 
Kandy and Colombo. J was most cordially received, 
and curiously enough this visit was the occasion of 
my first ride in a jinriksha, a very nice specimen 
of which the Company have provided for tho use of 
the Superintendent when visiting Gampola. Amongst 
the other advantages of Mariawatte not the least 


is its position on each side of a Government cart- 
road which winds for about 84 miles through this 
long-stretching property, now, with all the additions 
recently made to the ancient royal lands of Sinna- 
pitiya and Woyangawatte, aggregating not much 
short of 1,000 acres. The use of a vehicle of 
Chinese ovigin* in this classic valley might be men- 
tioned as a very curious coincidence, if we could 
feel certain that Tennent was correct in identifying 
Gampola as the scene of a battle between the 
Ohinese and the Sinhalese in which the tatter were 
signally defeated, their King being carried away 
captive by the victors. The battle was, I believe, 
a historical event, although it is either not men- 
tioned or slurred over in the Sinhalese records; but 
the late Maha Mudaliyar Louis De Zoysa showed that 
Tennent was misled as to the locality by the 
similarity of name of the real scene of the contest 
on the sea coast. But it needs no tradition of battle 
between the invading forces of Cathay and Sinhalese 
watriors defending their country and monarch 
against odds in numbers or military skill to impart 
interest to this, perhaps the most beautiful, certainly 
the most fully cultivated, of the upland valleys 
through which the Mahaweliganga flows on its 
course to the eastern shores of the island near 


Trincomalee, after almost encircling the moun- 
tain capital, Maha Nuwara, en | route. 
When I said the most fully cultivated, I 


referred to the grand expanse of rice cultivation 
in the Gampola valley, much of which is being 
reaped a month at least in advance of the 
seasonal period in consequence of the intense 
and long-continued drought. ‘The crop, I am 
happy to believe, is good, and I was much inter- 
ested and pleased to learn from Mr. Jamieson, how 
great the benefits bestowed on the Kandyan small 
farmers and peasantry had been by another and 
very different culture, of which the dynasty and 
people of Sri Ganga-pura, “ the stately [or sacred] 
city by the river’’ of the fourteenth century, when 
Ibu Batuta visited the court of ‘the estuary 
of rubies,” little dreamed. In the intervals 
of cultivating and reaping the produce of 
their own lands, the natives seek and find 
ready and remunerative employment on _ the 
** Maha-té-watta,’’ and Mr. Jamieson statez, that, 
as a result of thus earning money, which is paid 
to them day by day, the people have greatly im- 
Shee in physique and comfort of surroundings, 
imilar results are accruing over wide and widely 
Separated areas in the lowcountry of Ceylon as 

* Or, rather, Japanese: though, indeed, [ deieve, 
the v © was the invention of a European mission- 
a 


well as in the hilleountry, so that directly, as 
well in so many ways indirectly, European enter- 
prise. and capital are operating beneficially on 
* native interests ’’ in Ceylon, a more than suflicient 
answer to tbe narrow-minded cavillers at railway 
extension as if the benefits would be confined to 
Europeans. I have no hesitation myself in con- 
tending that it is the natives who have and who will 
chiefly benefit by every extension of tlis the most 
facile means of communication. The valley of 
Gampola looks bright and beautiful when viewed 
from thecomparatively high groundon which the 
railwey runs, but to get a full idea of the ich 
rice fields, the green tea plantations, the noble 
river lined by graceful bamboos, the town and 
railway station and the metalled highways and iron 
road, all framed in by hills rising to mountains, 
the lover of scenery ought to look down on the 
royal valley of the great river from the summit of 
Hantane Peak, or from a point of vantage on the 
remarkable rocky ridges which run from behind 
Kandy away into Deltota, Nilambe, and Hewaheta. 
Even Indian planters who have seen the finest tea 
which grows in the fat alluvials of Brahmaputra or 
the richest soil of the Himalayas deposited tor ages 
over the ‘erai are surprised that a spot in the 
valley of Gampola should produce such grand 
bushes and such results in annually harvested leaf. 
But more intense is the surprise of those who, 
like the writer, have seen coffee in this, perhaps, 
the first scene of its regular and extensive culture, 
in Ceylon pass from decadence into ruin, apperentiy 
from the exhaustion of fertile matter in the soil. 
Over the whole property as now extended, thre 
ar,of course, varieties of soil, but the celebrated 
100 acres at the entrance from Gampola possess 
a rich [rich for tea) soil, tree and unfrm in 
quality down to a depth of 7 feet. To thi- soil 
is regularly applicd,—portions being operated on 
in alternate years,—manure collected fr m_ the 
neighbouring town, a great heap of which I saw 
collected and carefully protected with a good cover- 
ing of earth until the convenient season for its 
application came round, The alti ude of Gampola 
is under 1,600 fect, andIdo not suppose that the 
highest portion of the gently undulating tea estate 
exceeds 2,000 feet above sea level. The height 
of Gampola railway station being 1,573, the 100- 
acre field can be nowhere much above 1,600. 
Here, therefore, we have all the conditions favour- 
able to exceptional yield: good soil, abundance 
of manure, a good ‘lay of land,” ahot, moist 
forcing climate, and a good jit of tea. Accord- 
ingly, year by year, the original 100 acres have con- 
tinued to yield crops exceeding 1,000 lb. of made tea 
per acre (equivalent to 4,000 lb. of green leaf}, 
until figures for the whole have been obtained in 
excess of 1,100 lb., a considerable portion giving 
over’ 1,200 lb. per acre! We are not aware that 
anything better than this stands on record in tea 
cultivation? Of course, here, as elsewhere in the 
island, although we haveno marked winter, the 
flush is, in certain seasons and states of th: 
weather, specially abundant. There have. been 
pluckings equal to 50 and 1001b. per diem, and | 
think I understood Mr. Jamieson to state thuton 
one occasion, a 5-acre piece, the plucking of which 
had been from some cireumstances delayed, actually 
gave at the rate of 200 lb. per acre inone da 


Allowing for the fact that a proportion of th 
leaf was hard and had to be rejected, such 

gathering as this must be, | presume, uspreeedente 
I had previously heard 100 lb. per acre pd 


mensem described as an exceptional yield, Te 
appearance, as a whole, of this splendid prope h 
remindei me of the note which I made, when rty 
the light of a bright morning in Jaya, 1 <3 “ 
oKe 
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over a similar undulating expanse at a similar 
elevation at Sinagar near Soekaboemi in the 
western portion of the great Dutch colony; ‘‘asea 
of verdure, broken into gentle waves,” Sinagar 
had and still has advantages of soil, manure and 
climate, probably equivalent to those which have 
told so much in favour of Mariawatte. But the 
jat of tea cultivated at Sinagar in 1881 was 
China (Indian tea being only in course of introduction), 
and a very bad attack of helopeltis had compelled 
Mr, Kerkhoven to resort to severe pruning. The 
tea bushes, therefore, on the Java estate, could 
not for @ moment be compared for size ‘and 
luxuriance with the grand masses of rich vege- 
tation I saw on Monday last at Mariawatte. 
Some of the bushes were still yielding well, al- 
though 18 months and in one case nearly 2 years 
had elapsed since they were pruned, experiments 
being tried as to the best system of plucking and 
pruning. While the big bushes on Mariawatte 
have sufficed in size, foliage and breadth of plucking 
surface to satisfy the most exigent of Indian 
planters, we did not fail to notice that with few 
exceptions they were true to the Ceylon many- 
stemmed habit of growth. Thick and large as the 
mature trees were, we noticed that ‘supplies’? were 
doing well amongst them. These and the bushes in 
recently planted fields on this estate were, we under- 
stood, allowed to grow at their own sweet will with- 
out even ‘‘topping” until they attained the age of 
two years. It seems likely that this system, though 
sacrificing, especially at this elevation, some early 
gatherings of tea, will produce permanently stronger 
and better bearing bushes. The importance of 
tho question of timber and fuel reserves in con- 
nection with tea estates may be realized from 
the fact that out of the 900 acres now possessed 
by the Company in the vale of Gampola, no 
less a proportion than 200 is to be devoted to the 
growth of trees. For fuel mainly I should say, be- 
cause on Mariawatte timber for the flooring of the 
factory and sheets of lead-coated steel for the 
manufacture of tea boxes have been, and, in the 
latter case at least, continue to be imported. But 
my notice of the grandly luxuriant tea-fields of 
Mariawatte has extended to a length so much 
greater than I anticipated, that I must reserve the 
noble factory and splendid machinery for future 
treatment, 


THE MARIAWATTE TACTORY~IMPORTED TIMBER &c.— 
ANDREW'S THA BOXES—METAL 0S. WOOD—JACKSON’S 
VICTORIA DRIER—THE VENETIAN AND THE sIROCCO— 
SPARE PARTS--BROWN’S DESICCATOR—MR. JOHN BROWN 
—WATER WHEEIS AND TURBINES—GOW’S WITHERER— 
VISITORS TO MARIAWATTE. 


In my former notice of Mariawatte, I mentioned 
that the deal flooring of the withering room and 
also metal sheets for tea boxes were imported. So, 
I might add, were all the materials of the factory 
except the brick walls at the ends. It is most 
difficult in Ceylon to season timber properly, and 
the warping of unseasoned or imperfectly seasoned 


timber in buildings is a source of much annoyance, 
exp‘nse, and even danger. It was a knowledge of 


these facts, no doubt, which induced the proprie-: 


tors of Mariawatte to get the flooring as well as 
the ironwork of their factory (200 feet by 40*) 
from Europe. The deals have been an entire 
success, giving out no odour of turpentine and never 
having shrunk sufficiently to allow of a tea leaf fall- 


* These, I think, were the dimpnsions stated for the 
withering Joft, The lower story may be wider. 


ing between two of them. The iron supports of the 
withering floor and the galvanized iron roof seem equal- 
ly satisfactory, combining as they do the maximum 
of strength with the minimum of lateral space, But 
the chief interest of my visit to the factory 
was connected with the metal sheets for Andrews’ 
tea boxes and the simple but effective machines 
by which they are cut, bent and bound together 
in the shape of chests or half chests, no solder 
being employed and the only additions to the metal 
being screw nails to secure the top piece and a 
slab of wood under that piece. Paper is finally 


‘put over the screw nails to prevent their being 


tampered with, a very necessary precaution, it seems. 
My previous acquaintance having been with steel 
boxes lined inside with paper, I was much inter- 
ested to find that means haye been discovered to 
dispense with any internal lining, except the piece of 
timber beneath the lid. The steel plates are dipped in 
a bath of lead, such as, in the form of sheets, is used 
for lining wooden tea boxes, and the plates being 
thus coated, of course the trouble and expense 
of first making a box and then manufacturing a 
sheet lead lining for it and finally hooping the 
box are saved. The result seems to be that the 
iron boxes, which are said to be perfectly water- 
and air-proof, are, it is added, as economical as 
wooden boxes. They must certainly be of more 
value to purchasers on the other side. What the 
result of the competition between metal tea boxes 
and wooden ones, the latter locally manufactured 
or imported from Japan, may be, remains to be 
seen. I may, however, mention that an American 
missionary, now in Ceylon on his way home from 
long service in Japan, was greatly interested to 
learn that the tea planters of India and Ceylon 
were largely supplied with tea boxes, sawn from 
Japan timber, and prepared for export in shooks 
by American machinery. The missionary first heard 
from us of this enterprize by his countrymen, and 
we were interested to learn from him that very 
considerable attention is paid to forest conservancy 
by the governing authorities in Japan. It was a 
pleasant sensation to pass from the hot outside 
atmosphere into the extensive, clean and cool space 
formed by the lower floor of the factory. As we 
had seen all the machines, or similar ones, at 
work previously, it was no loss to us but the 
reverse that Monday, the day of our visit was a 
comparatively leisure day at Mariawatfe, so that 
the genial and courteous superintendent was able 
to devote several hours to showing us and explain- 
ing what was to be seen outside, and in the factory. 
Jackson’s Excelsior Rollers being familiar ac- 
quaintances, as were also the Siroccos, which 
are kept as reseryes in the factory, our chief 
attention was directed to Jackson’s grand Victoria 
Drier, which automatically converts rolled and 
fermented (oxygenated) leaves into marketable 
tea, the moist leaf b:ing delivered from the fer- 
menting boxes at the top of the machine, cirried 
down over a series of metal webs and delivered 
below in a dried state. Mr. Jamieson was en- 
thusiastic as to the excellence and the capacity 
of this machine, which has appliances for regula- 
ting the speed with which the leaf is passed down 
the series of webs and also the temperature to 
which it is exposel; while the rapidity with 
which a large quintity of tea is finally fired -pre- 
paratory to packing (what the Indian planters 
call ‘* pucka battying”) was the subject of special 
approval. It is only large ‘‘concerns” like that 
of Mariawatte, which can afford one of these 
magnificent and necessarily costly machines.’ Mr. 
Jamieson understood that the cost as finally erected 
was R7,000, but was not surprised at the figure, 
when, in addition to the vast bulk above the floor 
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and open to view, he took account of the immense 
amount of metal embedded in the shape of 
multitubular heating appliances, &c. The Victoria 
Drier seems certainly a triumph of ingeniously 
applied mechanism of which Mr, Jackson may well 
be proud, and which is most valuable to those 
who require and can afford to purchase and use 
such a machine. Apart from cheapness, the merit 
of the Sirocco Driers consists in their simplicity. 
But my experience leads me to press the necessity 
of having spare portions of all machines available, 
from simplest Sirocco to most complicated Victoria. 
This gigantic machine requires motive power for 
all its operations, while the similar but smaller 
machine, the Venetian (on the same principle, ex- 
cept that the webs are. reversed by means of 
handles worked by coolies), requires only to have 
the fan at the top, which draws _ off 
moist air, moved by water or steam. Still 
accidents will occur, and the Venetian in which 
IT am specially interested managed to get one of 
its pipes burst recently, and a substitute had to 
be purposely cast. The agents, we submit, would 
do well to keep reserves of pipes &c. in stock, 
and a few in factories would be useful. In the 
case of the Venetian and we suppose in that of 
the Victoria, the bursting of a pipé does not dis- 
able the machine. From some other cause, how- 
ever, the Venetian referred to broke down recently, 
and help in drying tea being sought from a 
neighbour, I hear most favourable accounts 
of the performances of a Brown’s Desiccator which 
was brought into requisition for the purpose. 
{Apropos of the Desiccator, I may say that my 
enjoyment of the railway trip between Nawala- 
pitiya and Talawakele ® week ago was greatly 
enhanced by the companionship of and convyersa- 
tion with the inventor of that and other useful 
mechanical or engineering appliances, not the least 
of which are the aerial tramways which ply on 
the sides of Namunakulakanda. Of course there 
was a tendency to ‘reason rightly from wrong 
premises”’ if mention of a 24 feet narrow gauge 
railway occurred, or, if the position was taken up 
that Badulla was ‘‘the hub of the universe,” but 
on all other questions, moral as well as material, 
it was a real treat to listen to the views, senti- 
ments and reflections of a shrewd, well-informed, 
good man. Alas! he and 1 have grown a_ good 
deal older since we met at Rajawella at the great 
turbine worked pumping machinery which he erected 
for poor Tytler, on which occasion he told me of the 
theit of an anvil weighing a couple of cwt. by the light- 
fingered thieves of Dumbara. I was glad to find 
him and Mr. Rutherford strongly in favour of my 
position that tandem water wheels will give double 
the power of one, proof of which Mr. Souter shows 
in Kotmale.* As to the relative merits of water- 
wheels and turbines, however, the two engineering 
authorities are not agreed. My travelling com- 
panion said, ‘ Before you go in for a turbine, go 
and see the 380 feet wheel I have erected on 
Darawella.’ I could not go, but I should like to 
hear about it, Mariawatte has no “ water privi- 
leges,”’ but a 12-horse power steam engine does 
good work, the Burgher in charge making him- 
self generally useful for mechanical jobs in the 
store, Next to the performances of the Victoria 
Drier, I was interested in those of Gow's With- 
erer, now that it has been supplied with a better 
heating stove. Mr. Jamieson spoke well of it as a 
helpful machine to finish off partiully withered 
leaf, but he did not seem to expect that its use 
would preclude the neoossity for further withering 
space, asthe yield of tea inoreased, than was al- 
forded by the loft of the factory, filled though it 


"I heard of several other cases, 


the - 


was with withering webs of jute hessian now sa 
largely used in Ceylonin lieu of the gunny cloth 


and bags of coffee times * Our impression was that 
the great (in length and width) factory can bear 
and if s0 must soon have added to it, an additional 
story for withering purposes, but that isa question for 
the able managing proprietor to decide. What we 
feel confidentin our own ability to decide is that 
Mariawatte Tea Estate, I’actory and Machinery in 
the valley of Gampola, Ceylon, are well worth 
gecing. This opinion seems to be very widely held, 


-tojudge from the names of many men from many 


landsinserted in the visitors’ book. There is an 
inscription up (very necessary we can believe) re- 
qnesting that visitors will not unduly engross the 
busy superintendent’s time. Happily we accident- 
ally hit on the very day when time could best 
be spared, and attention was ungrudgingly given. 
If we, taking none but mental notes, have failed 
to mention any details of importance, or stated 
others imperfectly, it is our fau't and rot that of 
our genial and hospitable guide over the rich tea 


fields and through the extensive and well ap- 
pointed Factory of Mariawatte. 
— ——— — 
PLANTING PRODUCTS IN CEYLON: 
Oorrern; TEA; OrncHONA ; OAcAO ; CARDAMONS. 


(From the Report of the Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon, held Feb. 17, 1888.) 

Oorrrr.—During the past year the most remark- 
able feature in connection with this product has been 
the groat rise in its market value, a rise that has 
undoubtedly influenced many in their reluctance to 
reduce the area under coffee. The favourable blossom- 
ing season resulted in remunerative crops being 
gathered on many Estates, particularly in the Uva 
Province, and portions of Dimbula and Dikoya. Green 
Bug and Leaf Disease continue to prejudically affect 
much of the remaining coffee, though the effects of the 
Jatter have not been so manifest in some parts of Uva. 
The Exports for 1887 were 179,490 cwt. against 179,210 
ewt. in 1856. 

Tra.—The progress made in this cultivation has been 
steady, and the increased export eminently satisfactory 
considering that the season again has not been par- 
ticularly favourable in several of the Planting Districts. 
In the new Tea Districts of the Kelani Valley and 
Kalutara more estates have been opened and further 
fields added to existing estates. Notwithstanding how- 
ever the marked decrease in the export of Ohina tea to 
England, a regretable fall in the average price obtained 
for Ceylon teas has taken place. Still the prices that 
have ruledare as compared to those of Indian teas 
satisfactory, andit is hoped thatthe continued efforts 
of your Association to push Oeylon Tea will re- 
sult in the maintenance of remunerative rates. The 
effect of the continued careful attention to manufac- 
ture with the aid of the many improvements in ma- 
chinery should undoubtedly keep the quality of Ceylon 
tea at a high standard, The Hxports for 1857 were 
13,834,057 1b. against 7,849,888 lb. in 1386. 

Qrncnona.—As anticipated by your Committee last 
year the large export of Bark has not been maintained, 
and it is unlikely unless there should be a very sub- 
stantial rise in pricé to be ever approached in the 
future. The number of trees now growing in Ceylon 
can be but a fraction of those calculated on a few 
years ago. The Exports for 1887 were 13,118,087 lb. 
against 14,675,663 lb. in 18380. 

Oacao,—Your Committee notes with satisfaction the 
increase of Uacao exports. ‘telopeltis’’ is less trouble- 
some than it bas been for some past seasons, but the 


* It is probable we shall soon hear of the withering 
difficulty being largely obviated by the introduction 
into the ground floors of factories of the steam pipos 
by which conservatories are warmed in Narope, A 
good authority when he heard from us of the desigus 
expressed a strong opinion in ite favour, as the pipe 
would give out not furnace heated air, bul warn 
motet air, 


T 


dry weather of 188° wil! probably tell unfavourab'y 
onthe outturn of 1888. Th: area under Cacao has 
not invreased. In fact scme land planted with Cacoa 
and found unsuitable has been planted with other pro- 
ducts. The exporis for 1887 were 17,460 cwts, against 
18,056 cwts. in 18-6. 

OaRrpamons,—The crop of 1887 bas been an ample 
one, aud the export has ine eised; but during the com- 
ing year, notwithstandiag a larger acreage in bearing, 
it is unlike'y that the same quantity will be again 
reached. The Exports for 1887 were 384,015 Ib. and 
55 packages, ag inst 238,947 lb. in 1886 

LiBertan Correr.—The Exports for 1887 were 3,419 
ewts. against 3,834 cwts. in 1886. 


—_—————_—>—-_-_--—- 
THE DUTOH MARKET. 


AMSTERDAM, January 25th.—Cincaona.—Of the lots 
offered at our last auction 144 tons Java manufacturers’ 
bark contained the equivalent of 4:2 per cent sulphate 
of quinine on an average; whilst 426 packages (about 
26 tons) contained over 6 per cent; 142 packages 
(about S tons) over 6 p.c.; 7 bales, 8:10 p.c and 2 
cases 9°38 per cent. These figures prove that Java is 
on the 4 per cent level, alluded to in your No. 400 
(December 17th, 1887). It would be of great interest 
to know how much quinine the Ceylon bark, soJd in 
‘London in the last auctions, contained on an average. 

Cupess.—The 4 bales cultivated berries are not yet 
sold. The sample was sent to Louton, where parties 
interested in the article declared it mixed with spurious 
berries, and estimated the value to 20/ per cwt. And 
yet these cubebs are prime in every respect, and no 
spurious ones amongst them. Buyers have been ac- 
customed these two to three years to small shrivelled 
half-developed cubebs, and for this reason seem to sus- 
pect berries of finer appearance.—Chemist and Druggist, 
Jan. 28th. 

—— Se 


WELL DONE OLD MATALE HAST FOR THA! 


A Matale Hast planter, writing on the 15th, 
askg:— 

“What think you of the followine tea plucking 
yecord from land over 45 years in coffee, and after 
a deougut of 47 days? Oa tie 13th, 75 coolies bronght 
in 1,481 1b. green leaf, or an average of fully 20 lb. per 
cooly, while the following day 66 coolies brought in 
1,122 lb., or 17 lb. average per cooly. Not so bad for 
Old Muitale. Ruin keeps threatening every afternoon 
now. I fully expect a downpour soon.” 

It will do the heart of Mr. Peter Moir good 
to see this news, and. by-and-bye to see the 
fields, every yard of which must be familiar to 
him, clothed in their new mantle of green with 
vigorous rich cropping tea bushes. : 
—_____-_-_@-—-—_ 

Touscco.—The Samarang Locomotief says that a 
gentleman named Laurillard, on behalf of a firm at 
Singapore, has secured from the Sultan of Siak a 
concession taking in two thousand houws of waste 
land on the river of thatname. He is also entitled to 
take up six thousand more acres of adjoining 
land. ‘The object of the undertaking turns out to 
be the cultivation of tobacco, Mr. Maurillard 
has since proceeded to Holland, where he intends 
to do hisbest to start for cultivation purposes, a 
company with a capital of three hundred thousand 
guildres. An experienced planter from Deli will 
manage the estate should all go well.—-Straits Times. 

Tus Pnorrrs From Coconut EHsrares.—We 
heard not long ago of a native gentleman, who was 
said to be getting R20,000 income from 150 acres 
of coconut land, or R134 per acre per annum. An 
old coconut planter waxes wroth on this: —‘ I don’t 
like to call anyone bad names, but really 
should be careful before he speaks of R20,000 income 
from 150 acres coconuts! and thit I presume 
without any particular cultivation or large expendi 
ture. Acd the moderate sum of R5,000 for -workin 
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expenses, and you have R25,000. To get this -you 
want 1,000,000 (one million) nuts, for you can’t eal- 
culate more than R25 per 1,600as the value in Chilaw. 
This means 6,666 nuts per acre or 92 nuts per 
tree all round allowing 72 trees to the acre and 
no vacancies! $uch a result from an estate is 
possible, but I must be excused if I don’t think 
it probable! Coconuts pay well enough without 
exaggeration of this sort.” 

Tue Cxryton Tra  Ewnrterprisr.—Says the 
Pioneer :—The tribute which Mr. Shand has paid 
to the energy and enterprise of the Ceylon tea 
planters in his lecture at the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute, a summary of which we give on another 
page, is in no way greater than is deserved. 
The pluck with which these men turned from their 
coffee plantations, converted in most cases by the 
deadly fungus from mines of wealth into a dreary 
desert of walkiny-sticks, to build anew their fortunes 
with the leaf their brothers had cultivated to so 
much purpose in Assam, is one of the most notable 
things in the history of the Colonies. And the 
success attained has been far more extraordinary 
than eyen that of Assam. It is little more than 
a decade since Ceylon exported her first pound of 
tea: last year she exported some 14,000,000 pounds, 
and as the immense acreage which has been filled 
up with plants comes into bearing, the amount will 
be trebled. This rapid growth is no doubt due in 
a great measure to the fertility of the soil and its 
suitability for tea cultivation: we should seek in 
vain in India for anything like the famous hundred 
acres at Mariawatte, which have again and again 
given their thousand pounds per acre of yield, 
and show no signs of exhaustion; but it is due 
in no less a measure to the indomitable energy, 
foresight and perseverance of the planters. So far 
indeed as pushing his teas in foreign markets goes 
the Indian planter might take a lesson from Cey- 
lon, for the latter has agents not only in Hurope 
but in India itself, in Australia and in America, 
and they are rapidly spreading all over the world. 
Meu who work in this fashion deserye success. ‘ 

TIMBER IN THRE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 
—Mr. C.S. Oopeland returned from a timber search down 
the coast on March 24:(says the Worth Australian) and 
reports very favourably on parts of the main land 
visited by him. He arrived at Melville Island the 
day after leaving here, but on account of the island 
being overgrown with dense high grass, which made 
travelling impossible, his party. was unable to obtain 
any information as to the timber-beiring qualities of 
the isiand. He saw no nativesat this place. Leaving 
the island the Ark cruised round the Gulf for a con- 
siderable distance, the general character of the weather 
being squally and wet, and the situation of thé party 
at times being rather uncomfortable. On the main 
land, too, trivelling was rendered extremely trying 
very often, through the swampy nature of the country; 
long grass, and other causes. Tue chief explorations 
appear tor have been conducted in the vicinity of the 
Alligator rivers. Each of the three Alligators (the 
South, West, and East, as they are called) was sailed 
up for many miles; but of the South Alligator, Mr. 
Oopeland is particularly lavish in his praises. The en- 
trance to this river is calculated to be at least 2 miles 
wide, and for the whole of the 55 miles sailed up by 
the Ark it carried’ a depth of water sufficient to float 
the largest vessel of the day. Owing to the coustant 
freshes, agaiust which even a dingy could not be 
pulled, the hope of ascending any further distance 
had to be abandoned, but from information tendered 
by some natives: who visited the cutter it was judged 
that the river was navigable for another 50 miles at 
least. Mr. Oopeland discovered some very fine forests 
of timber, ample at any rate for railway purposes, 
though none handy evough to the rivers to do away 
with lind carriage. The distance from Port Darwin 
to where the best forest is located is about 150 miles. -~ 
South Australian Register, © 
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Correspondence, 
a 


To the Editor of the ** Ceylon Observer 


TOBACCO PLANTING IN CHYLON. 

S1r,—You do not state in your article on tobacco 
cultivation, that experts in London have discovered 
that there is a flavour and aroma about Ceylon 
tobacco that puts even the Deli tobacco completely 
into the shade. It was the discovery of this fact 
that brought to Ceylon one of the largest Sumatra 
proprietors in search of land. I am told that an 
application was made to Government to lease some 
10,000 acres of lan'!, but the application was not 
favourably entertained. More encouragement should 
certainly have been extended to this enterprising 
gentleman. He has left an agent, I believe, in 
the island, who has been purchasing land in 
different districts. 

A friend, who knows how to take occasion by 
the hand, having heard privately of the value 
attached to Ceylon tobacco, applied to Mr. Ingleton 
to ask at what price he (Mr. Ing!eton) would con- 
tract to deliver to him his entire crop, No an- 
swer was received, and now I see that Mr. Ingleton 
is “in the swim’”’ as the saying goes. 

Of recent years Deli tobacco has been considered 
by connoisseurs to be the hestin the world, and it had 
become so valuable that it was only used as the out- 
side wrapper of cigars. In 1885 I met some Deli 
planters on board a rench steamer, returning home 
alter fouror five years at Deli, with their pockets 
very flush. Icould hardly credit the stories they 
related of the rapid fortunes made. 

Now, if we are going to treat Sumatra in the mat- 
ter of tobacco as we have done India in the matter 
of tea, what I should like to know is going to be 
the future of this “ Eden of the Eastern Wave ” ?— 
Yours, SMOKER. 


Philadelphia, 3rd Jan. 1888. 

Dean Sim,—Through the medium of your valued 
paper we learn that the sum of two thousand rupees 
has been voted for the purpose of advertising Ceylon 
tea in this country in the shape of distributed 
samples. 

As the writer has had no official communication 
to this effect, he cannot well address the body of 
gentlemen, who have so liberally responded to our 
call for help. We feel called upon, howeyer, to 
acknowledge in some way our appreciation of the 
feeling, which has prompted them to this action. 
We are much in need of the a3sistance thus afforded, 
and can assure the planting community generally 
that their interests will always be what they have 
been, our interest, and that the tea they send will 
be employed to the best possible advantage to the 
end that Ceylon tea may be established in this 
country as not only a marketable tea, but as atea 
which can justly claim pre-eminence among all other 
teas for its purity, economy, wholesomeness, and 
fine flavour, 

On the strength of what we have learnt, we have 
already entered into a contract for 40,000 sample 
boxes, which, with printed matter (the manuscript 
of which is now all ready, save a few items, which 
depend upon the quality of the tea sent, such as 
price and the amount required for making) will 
Weigh 2 ounces and can be mailed as such. 

We have entered into correspondence with Mr. 
Evan K. Morice (Milwaukie), late of Ceylon, with a 
view to enlisting him in the Ceylon toa enter; rize, 
and have just received a letter from him acknow- 
lodging receipt of a tyial consignment. 


hands it falls. 


We shall send him a portion of the samples when 
ready, as Milwaukie is a good centre, and we are 
already acquainted with some families of great in- 
fluence there, who would be glad to assist him in 
his endeavors to make the tea known. 

From a letter in the Observer received today, we 
gather that Mr. EH. Gordon Reeves is not sure 
about the advisability of distributing samples of 
tea free, as his agent has just sent him an order 
for 5-0 lb., all of which is bespoken. This ig 
yood news for us, but it scarcely proves that 
samples, sufficiently large to make two or three in- 
fusions, given out gratuitously to those who cannot 
be personally interviewed isa badmedium oi adverti- 
zing. We do not refer to ‘‘a 11b. or two of Pekoe”’ 
to the Yankees indiscriminately. That would be 
absurd in the extreme, although we ourselves have 


had no reason to regret having given away a pound 


of Ceylon tea to a Yankee friend when we thought 


/ we might find in him a friend in the camp of the 


enemy. A sample, however, which is sufficient for 
only one infusion is too small, because the new flavor 
takes the people by surprize, and they don't 
like itenough to order more. A sample of about 4 


-an ounce stands the chance of being ‘‘dump’d”’ 


into the teapot like so much washy Japan. An 
ounce or 1} 0z. sample is worth attention, will call 
for more or less careful perusal of the printed in- 
structions accompanying it, and will receive careful 
treatment by a large percentage of those into whose 
We have now tried allthe popular 
mediums of advertizing, throwing into the thing any 
originality of which we might be possessed. Ia 
co-operation with Messrs. Finley Acker, we think you 
may rely upon the most being made of the means 
placed at our disposal for advertizing Ceylon tea here. 
Mr. Pineo, in a letter received this morning, states 
his intention of proceeding to Ceylon via China 
and Japan, so you will hear from him something 
of his experiences in this country. Hoping soon to 
hear from those in authority regarding the tea 
for distribution, we are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
J. M. MURRAY & Co. 
OUTTURN OF TEA. 

Drar Srr,—With regard to outturn of tea from 
leaf, A. S. H.’s inquiry,—10 per cent deduction 
from all leaf brought into a factory should allcw of 
an outturn of 25 percent of made tea asa general 
rule for the season. 

This, one of the bones of contention between 
seller and buyer, is best disposed of by purchase 
without deduction, 

C. 8. A. 

SELLERS AND BUYERS OF COFFEE. 

10th Feb. 1888, 

Dear Sm,—Your informant notes that someone, 
signing himself a ‘ Colombo Merchant,’ wishes 
further information re reject d coffee. 

Ist case, he asks were the first and second 
consignments taken from a bulked heap? Yes, 
they were: each daily lot cured being thrown on 
top of the heap, and the whole repeatedly turned 
over with shovels to prevent heating. 

2nd,‘ if these two parcels were from a bulked 
heap, was the first delivery accepted without com- 
ment or with a caution?’’ Yes, it was, ‘* Merchant" 
then remarks thatif these two parcels constituted 
one heap, it is strange that both were not forwarded 
together. Does ‘‘ Merchant" know that ia January 
there is so much trafhe that it is difficult to get 
carts? Your informant got carts to take 1,000 
bushels to railway station, and in a few days he 
got more to take the 600 bushels, and ho bas a 
lot more to dispatch, but has not got the required 
carts yet. 
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3rd case, ‘‘ your informant omits to mention how 
much triage had to be picked out of his parch- 
ment before it was shipped.”’ To this question your 
informant cannot answer, as it has not yet been 
cured: but, being an old curer and planter too, he 
is certain there is not 5 per cent of triage (the 
allowed percentage in contract of sale) in it and 
is equally certain there is less. This is not given 
as a reason for rejection. Finally, ‘‘ Merchant”’ 
thinks that only No.1 size of last season fetched 
the highest price in Mincing Lane. For his benefit 
your informant sends you the prices of all sizes 
rejected here, and sold on 7th June last by Messrs. 
Matheson & Co., in Mincing Lane :— 


Ist size 112s per cwt. 
2nd _,, bie 110s 6d, 
3rd_ a, ig, 1038 3 
Peaberry 1123 5s 
Triage 998 6d _s,, 


And if ‘* Merchant” doubts the truth of these sales, 
your informant will be happy to send Messrs. 
Matheson & Co.’s account of sales for his inspec- 
tion through yourselves. PLANTER, 
P.S.—Tbe gentleman who acted as my arbitrator 
ast seasons is a buyer himself and has rejected one 
crop, I know, of this season! 


OHOOHOS WANTED IN THE COLOMBO 
MARKET. 
Oolombo, 14th Feb. 1888. 
Deak Siz,—Oan you kindly inform me whether the 
chocho plant which grows very successfully at Matale 
has ever been tried in Colombo, I have never seen 
this vegetable hawked about for sale in the Oolombo 
streets, nor even brought to the Town Hall market. A 
friend of mine sent me some of these vegetables from 
Matale and I managed to raisea plant; and after the 
expiry of three or fourmonths, the flowers appeared. 
Only one solitary fruit has at last appeared, and I don’t 
seesigns of any more coming. The creeper, besides, is 
gra‘lually getting dried up, evidently owing to the 
present drought, I would be glad to hear of any sug- 
gestions you may be able to give. G. 
[Let “ G.” buy and consult ‘“‘ Gardening in Ceylon,” 
latest edition.—Ep. | 
COFFEE CULTIVATION IN ‘ PLANTATION 
AND ‘NATIVE’ FArHION: AN OLD COFFEE 
PLANTER ANSWERS *3.” 
Sir,—The writer of the letter signed “8” in 
your last issue labours under a strange mistake 
as to the causes of the collapse of coffee in Ceylon. 
All the world should know at this time of day, 


that the sole cause of that calamity was Hemileia. 


vastatviz, and not extravagant expenditure. In 
the course of forty years, the combined experience 
of some thousands of intelligent men formed coffee 
planting into a system, which he calls a stereo- 
typed fashion. 
operations were necessary, as proved by hundreds 
of experiments, and the standing of the practical 
planter depended on the efficiency and economy 
with which he performed those operations. The 
financial affairs of the estates were in the hands 
of commercial men, a class sufficiently alive to 
their own and their constituents’ interests, who 
were not in the habit of paying more than 
the market price for the service of superintend- 
ents. The class of estate superintendents know 
to their cost, that the old rate of expenditure 
was not maintained, when bad times came 
hundreds were dismissed, and those who remained 
had either to do so on greatly reduced salaries or 
increased responsibilities. 

There are hundreda of men in Ceylon, who could 
answer the question propounded by “8” in all 
the branches into whioh he divides it had he 
wished for information, but it is very evident that 
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To obtain the best results, certain: 


it was only asked as an introduction to the 
exposition of his own already settled opinions. It 
is, therefore, quite unnecessary torespond to it in 
any way. It is not probable that any of those, 
whose emoluments he grudges, and whose civilized 
surroundings he would remove, will entertain any 
worse wish towards him than that he may on his 
own places invest a lakh of his own rupees, and 
appoint Mr. Ramasamy Chetty his manager, on a 
salary of R10 a month. L. 


A TALK ON TEA WITH A _ MINCING 
LANE AUTHORITY. 


GaLBopA, 17th Feb. i888. 

Coming up to Kandy in train yesterday, I had the 
company of Mr. Wm. 'l'hompson, jor., of Mincing Lane, 
who has been away from home for about five months 
spending most time in India visiting Assam tea estates. 
He was a passenger by “ Rohilla,” so I introduced 
conversation by remarking that they must have had a 
weary time on board during the quarantine. “ Not at 
all,” he replied, ‘‘we hada very jolly time. Dancing, 
games, amateur theatricals and concerts made time 
pass very pleasantly.” ThenI put a question about pros- 
pects of tea-and planters on Indian estates. “‘Both 
are very good,’ he said, ‘‘ the acreage under cultiva- 
tion and yield are rapidly increasing and will continue 
to increase. For every thousand acres planted there 
are generally several thousand acres of forest belong- 
ing to the same estate, which, in course of time, will be 
cleared.” ‘ What do you think about the prospects of 

‘eylon planters?” LIasked. ‘ Oh, they are very good, 
only they must push their teas.” ‘‘ That is what 
they are doing, and they have got a pretty large 
fund now for the purpose. But do the Indian planters 
push their teas very much?” ‘“ Yes, they have been 
doing that, but push them as much as they like, they 
don’t seem to take. Take Russia for instance. I 
know one of the biggest firms in London have a 
special traveller for Indian teas in Russia, but the 
Muscovites still prefer the China teas, to which they 
have been accustomed.” ‘ Perhaps their taste wants 
educating. At the last genera] meeting of the P. A. at 
Kandy,one gentleman actually suggested the adultera- 
tion ef Ceylon teas to make them more acceptable 
to the existing palate.” ‘Adulteration! What did 
he mean by that. Adulteration means mixing with 
some other substance. Tea is tea, all the world over, 
and whatever kinds you may blend that is only mixing.” 
“Well, this gentleman prominently used the word 
adulterating, but his suggestion did not find much favour. 
But do you think Ceylon teas will really become more 
popular?” ‘“ They are popular already, and they are 
sure to become more so when they are better known. 
Your upeountry teas have got a splendid flavour.” 
“Well, the quantity exported, as you know, is rapidly 
increasing. The estimate for this year is 22,000,000 lb.” 
“Yes, but if they have not the purchasers, what will be 
done with it all? The motto must be ‘ push.’ ” 

At Peradeniya Station Mr. Thompson was met by 
Mr. Webb, whose guest he will be. He has not yet 
decided whether to go back by the next P. & O. mail 
steamer or not. 


————————— 


‘“HOME-GROWN” TOBACCO. 

A good deal has been heard of late of the pos- 
sibility of developiog tobacco culture in this country, 
and of thereby securing a vew field for the oper- 
ations of agriculturists in view of the prevailing 
depression. The Government even have done something 
to encourage this new industry; and only the other 
night it was announced in Parliament that the 
Inland Revenue authorities were willing to forego 
the exaction from in‘’ending tobacco-growers of sureties 
to the extent of £100 per acre for the protection 
of the revenue. In place thereof, they are to be 
content with a declaration made before a magistrate 
that the intending tobacco cultivator will at alt 
times afford to the Inland Revenue Officials free. 
access to their grounds, and hat all the tobaco 
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grown shall be duly produced to the proper officer 
to be charged with revenue, and so on. A_ practi- 
cally free opportunity being thus afforded for 
cultivating tobacco, the question arises—Can it be 
conducted so as to compete with other tobacco- 
growing countries, and to be in any degree remuner- 
ative ?—It may interest many readers to know that 
a practical experiment towards the solution of this 
problem has recently been made in Aberdeen, and 
with ‘home-grown’ tobacco, part of which was 
“raised”? on Deeside. Messrs William Rattray and 
Sons, tobacco manufacturers, Queen Street, have 
just completed the mauufacture into ‘roll’’ and 
“ent” tobacco of some tobacco leaf grown at 
Glasterberry, Peterculter, and in Sussex, by Mr Thomas 
Jamieson, vp. c- 1, of the Agricultural Resea ch 
Association. The samples of leat which Mr Jaroieson 
submitted from his Sussex farm appeared to Messrs 
Rattray to have more nearly approached waturity 
than those produced at Glasterberry, but both were 
very far from being ripe; and, in consequence, the 
manufactured article was very deficient in the flavour 
which American tobacco po-sesses. The leaves were 
well formed, and were in every respect suited for 
the purposes of roil-spinning had they been allowed 
to arrive at maturity before being cut; but for cut 
tobacco the samples were unsuitable, principally 
from the want of colour. We understand, however, 
that the samples were planted late and pulled 


early, and so were not quite up to the mark of 


what might possibly be produced. 

The possibilities of tobacco-growing in this coun- 
try, however, are hardly in question. Tobacco has 
been grown in all parts of temperate and torrid 
zones: it has been grown before uow in some parts 
of Scotland and Ireland, But the serious question 
that intending tobacco cultivators have to tace is 
whether they will be able to produce an article 
capable of competing with the American article. 
American tobacco, in fact, may be said to “hold 
the field” alike in geveral acceptability and in price; 
it is the only growth that has found anything 
like universal consumption, For several years past 
tobacco-growing in America has been a very profit- 
able business for agriculturists acquainted with the 
method of culture, and who knew how to hand 
the plants over in good condition to the “stemmer,” 
who preparesit for the market. But the large profits 
have had the natural tendency of greatly developing 
the cultivation of tobacco, the consequence being that 
there is now a far too large quantity grown, and 
that the price of the article has reached a very 
low figure. The Western Yobacco Journal (of Cincin- 
nati) actually writes deploring the “depressed” 
condition of the tobacco trade aud the tobacco farmer, 
and prophesying that, unless the crop be considerably 
restricted and greatly improved this year, a wide- 
spread disaster will overtake those engaged iu tobacco- 
planting. lor some seasons back, mere attention has 
been paid to quantity than to quality, and now the 
journal named makes a vigorous appeal for the 
production of “‘good and fine leaf,’ Here is what 
it says—addressed, be it Observed, to meu practically 
acquainted with tobsacco-growing and experienced in 
its culture—‘‘A good crop cannot be obtained un- 
less the seed is pure and no planter should attempt 
to sow seed in which hehas not absolute confidence 
as to origin aud pedigree. If it is many removes 
from the original, or from defective or carelessly- 
cultivated plants, the crop will be bad, no matter 
how intelligently or energetically it is worked and 
handled. You cannot produce « good Jersey or 
sborthorn from @ scrub or bybird of these breeds,” 
And againo— The essentials to recovery from the 
present absolutely depressed condition of the tobacco 
trade are:—A crop grown from nothing buat the 
best of seed, a crop that, so far as acreage is con- 
cerned, will cover for less than the average crop, 
but which will be cultivated and handled with more 
intelligence caution, and energy than the past few 
crops.’ he British farmer, (berefore, wll start 
tobucco-growing Unudicapped by an American com- 
pe'ition as formidable as the competition ip grain 


and beef, and utterly unable, from want of experience 
to adapt himself to the new exigencies created by 
that very competition; and we are informed that 
even in the event of British farmers beivg able to 
grow first-class quality of tobaeco—the probability of 
which may very well be doubted—they would likely 
be unable to command the highest prices from the 
raanufacturers, partly owing to the manufacturers’ 
probable distrust cf a newly-produced article, and 
partly owing to the influx of a cheaper and wore 
serviceable article from the other side of the 
Atlantic, 

. There is still another view of the matter to be 
presented. Reference has been made to the over- 
abundant supply in America of the “ raw material,” 
so to speak. It naturally follows that the supply 
of leaf tobacco in bond in this country is largely in 
excess of the demand. Here are some interesting 
figures as to the stock of tobacco in bovd jn the 
United Kingdom;— 

At the end of 1884, it was 72,072.838 lb. 

Bs 1835, 7 92,891,997 Ib. 

45 1886, » 116,604,898 Ib. 
Startling in themselves, these figures become more 
striking when we place in juxtaposition the statistics 
of tobacco duty-paid entered for home consumption 
in the United Kingdom : 


In the year 1884, it was 50,772,513 lb. 
55 85, »  61,823.060 lb. 
" 1886, it 50,972,001 lb. 
In other words, we have started the year 1887 with 
& stock of tobacco more than twice as large as a 
Year’s average consumption! Something like the 
same proportion, we believe, holds good all over the 
world; so that, obviously, there does not seem 
much ‘opening’ for farmers or anybody else in a 
new development of tobacco-growing. In view of 
the prevalent depression of agriculture, that is cer- 
tainly matter of regret; but we believe it is better 
to make agricuiturists acquainted with the actual 
Situation than do delude them with hopes of success- 
fully prosecuting a new industry which seem utterly 
unrealisable.—Aberdeen Free Press. 


TEA PLANTING ON THE NILGIRIS. 


We learn from Colonel Nassau Lee’s work on 
“Tea Oultivation in Iudia,” that the first consignment 
of China seed sent to this country was that despatched 
by Mr. Gordon in 1886. He remarks that:~—“In 
both bis missions, Mr. Gordon sent round to Calcutta 
several casks of seeds, some plants, and eight or ten 
Chinamen.’ From this seed 42,000 plants were 
reared, which were distributed as follows ;— 


Madras Presidency oo “pr 2,000 
Assam - wt ma) 20 000 
North-Western Province oe 20,000 


The plants sent to Madras for distribution were 
planted at Coorg, Mysore, the Neilgherry hills, and 
in the Horticultural Society’s garden iu Madras. 
Six months after they arrived (22 .d August, 1836) 
the Ohief Secretary reported to the Supreme Govern- 
ment that “the experiment had completely failed, 
aud with the exception of a few plants on the 
Neilgberry Hills, and in the Nugger country, the 
rest bad withered away.” Oolonel Lees states turther 
on:—‘It must not be concluled from this that no 
part of the South of India will grow tea, as from 
the unavoidable ignorance of those entrusted with 
these carly experiments, no other results could bave 
been anticipated.’ It appears, bowever, from state- 
ments made further on in the work above quoted, 
that the seedlings sent at this time to Assam and 
the North-West Provinces, fared with little better 
success, and that the first successful attempt at the 
introduction of China seed to India was made by 
Mr. Robert Fortune some years later 

As far as these hills are concerned, tea planting 
as a speculation was first attempted by Captain Mann 
in 1859. The seed from which the plants were raised 
was of the China variety, sod, in Captain Mann's 
case, obtaived direct from China. In consideration 
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of his being the pioneer of tea cultivation in this 
Presidency, Government gave him a free grant of 
land, and later on in 1862, when the estate came 
into bearing, sent down four Chinamen from the 
North-West Provinces to instruct his coolies in the 
manipulation and drying of the leaf. The knowledge 
brought to bear upon the subject by these indivduals 
appears to have been of little use, as their mode of 
preparation was not only found to be more costly, 
but »lso to turn out tea of an inferior class to that 
which the proprietors had, without the assistance of 
the Chinamen, previously manufactured. 

The real facts of the case are, that the sole 
nformation relative to the manufacture of tea in 
the earlier days of its cultivation on the Nilgiris, is 
gathered from descriptive accounts written by Chinese 
travellers, or from the pamphlet written by Dr. 
Jameson on the Kavgra and Kumaon gardens, which 
were under his superintendence, Every work which 
contained any information on the subject of tea 
cultivation in China or Java was at o premium; 
and as the opinions expressed by the majority of 
these authors was at variance oue with the other, 
there must have been some Jittle difficulty ~n following 
out all the instructions given. 

Dr. Jameson's treatise was based on his own ex- 
periments, carried on with the aid of a few imported 
Chinese labourers, and might be termed but a second 
hand and stale edition of the systems advocated by 
previous authors. The adyice given in this report 
would hard)y meet with the approval of the ex- 
perienced planter of the present day. Mr. Fortune 
seems to have had a slight skirmish with Dr. Jameson 
on the systems of cultivation and manufacture in 
vogue in the Government Gardens, and Oolonel Lees, 
in his work, sides somewhat partially with the 
latter gentleman. He remarks:—‘‘ Though not a prac- 
tical tea planter, Mr. Fortune was a respectable 
botanist, a fair agriculturist, and I believe, an excellent 
horticulturist. He had visited the finest ta di-tricts 
of China, and was fully compe’ent to express an 
opinion on the suitability of the soil and localities 
sel-cted in the Himalayas, and the bealth and vigour 
of the plants, as compared with those which he saw 
in Cbina. * * * * That Mr. Fortune had not 
practical experience of tea cultivation and tea manu- 
facture was well known.” 

The former portion of these remarks seems to 
damn with very faint pra‘se one of the ablest 
horticulturists of his day; the latter to lead us to 
believe that he travelledin China with hii eyes shut. 
For our own part we heave not the slightest doubt 
that he was better acquainted with the subject in 
question than Dr. Jameson, and that had his recom- 
mendations been czrried out, the Government Gardens 
and the Indian tea industry would have greatly 
benefited thereby, We douht much if there is-a 
single planter in the North-West Provinces who will 
not declare that the system of cultivation practised 
in the Government Gardens was a tissue of blunders; 
that it was left to private enterprise to undo the 
errors which Government Superinteudents had led 
planters into, and that they had to pay heavily for 
the privilege of doing so. 

As for the Chinese manipulators who, in those 
days, were considered a sine gud non weare all aware 
that the Ohinese are not a pro ressive race, that, 
the Chinese farmer is nota chemist, he knows little 
or nothing of vegetable physiology; but his forefathers 
have hit accidently upon certain systems which are 
found in practice to succeed; and to these he himself 
adheres, and hands them down to his children. And 
these remarks are equally applicable to the native of 
India. He consilers that what was good enough for 
his fathers is good enough for him; that as they 
lived, so may he; and that any effort on his part 
to raise himself in the social seale is not merely a 
mistake, but almost an insult to their memory. 
And closely allied to this impression is the idea 
that those who try to raise him have no philanthropic 
object in so doing, but merely serve their own 
interests. : 

In China—a country teeming with population, and 


where labour and the necessarics of life can be 
obtained for an almost nominal cost, little induce- 
ment is held out to the peasant to improve himself, 
The system of tea cultivation differs entirely from 
tbat pursued in India, Instead of gardens extending, 
asin this country, over from 200 to 500 acres of 
cultivated land, there are small holdings of a few 
acres, each worked by the proprietor’s own hands,;— 
a system of land tenure analogous to that prevalent 
in many parts of Ireland to the present day. In 
India, a single estate may send home hali-yearly 
a break of about one thousand full chests (of 82 lb.)! 
in Ohina, as many hundred estates as chests would 
be necessary to meet the demand. There, the tea 
passes through the hands of some half-dozen mid- 
dlemen, cach of whom has to make a profit om the 
article, and adulterates it if he has the opportunity. 
Here, it goes direet into the market. 

In this country the labour difficulty is undoubtedly 
a drawback; but a remedy has in a great measure 
been found, viz., in the adaptation of machinery for 
the preparation of the leaf, in the improvements of 
the implements employed in the cultivation, and last, 
but not least, the impossibility of adulteration before 
the tea reaches its market. These advantages threw 
a great weight into the seale, and added to these, 
the superior strength and move delicate flavor (the 
latter especially in the case of hill teas) account for 
the high prices which they fetch in the Huropean 
market, and the increased demand which arises year 
by year for Indian teas of fine descriptions. We 
believe the time is not far distant when Indian tea 
will be drunk throughout Great Britain to the entire 
exclusion of the China article; and we cannot fail to 
recognise how great an advantage would be yained 
thereby, not only by the consumers, but also by the 
addition that would be made to the revenue of the 
country. ; 

The errors and mistakes made by the pioneers of 
tea cultivation have been remedied, at a great sacrifice 
to those concerned in the enterp:i e; and planters in 
Southern India have, as a rule, availed themselves late 
in the day of the experience guined in other districts, 
Better late than never though, and we believe a suc- 
cessful career lies before them. 

The first real onward movement in the matter of 
tea cultivation, commenced about the year 186€ and 
1866, when severalestates were opened outat Kodanaad, 
and one or tw” smaller ones at Coonoor. Seed wasim- 
ported from Bengal, and though in many cases as 
we have before stated, heavy losses were sustained 
by those concerned through the importation of dam- 
aged seed, the owners of the estates nothing daunted 
kept on; and it is probably owing to their energy 
pluck and perseverance that tea planting on the Nii- 
giris bids fair to prove an undoubted suecess.- : 

These pioneers had not, asin other districts, large 
supplies of seed distributed gratuitously by Govern- 
ment to fall back-upon. They had not grants of 
Jaad procurable at the upset price of two rupees and 
a half per acre—the period of payment prescribed ex- 
tending over ten years from the date of purchase— 
and their land free of assessment for ever ; but they 
had from the very outset to import seed from Bengal 
at a great risk, to pay as much for their land here 
in the first instant as they would have had to pay in 
Bengal in ten years’ time ; and during the first three 
or four years of their occupancy, when they were spend- 
ing money without getting any return, to pay an 
annual assessmext of two rupees per acre for forest 
land, one rupee per acre for grass land in perpetuity. 
In purchasing the site for an estate, the purchaser 
has not only to consider how much land he requires 
for actual cultivation, but has also to ensure a sufii- 
cient supply of wood ‘suited for building purposes, 
making boxes and fuel, in addition to a certain area 
of land required for grazing purposes. On every acre 
of this land a heavy assessment had to be paid an- 
nually, and it is only within the last few years that 
the Goverument have seen fit to remove this heavy 
burden, and to allow the planters to hold their land 
free of assessmert for the first five years of their 
tenure.—Wilgirt Express, ie 
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CLIMATE OF MANIPUR. 


In connection with Major Macgregor’s paper on his 
journey from Upper Assam to the Irrawadi, read at 
a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and printed in the new number of the Proceedings, 
Dr. G. Watt made some valuable remarks on his own 
observations in the Manipur district. Manipur is a 
small valley surrounded by mountain ranges, and in 
this valley the rainfall was found to be only about 39 
inches, but seventeen miles off, in the mountaing which 
formed the north-east ranges, the rainfall was as much 
as 120 inches, and towards the Naga country to the 
north it became greater and greater in certain limited 
tracts, In the Khasia Hills 600 inches might fall in 
one place, and twenty miles off only 50 inches. Nothing 
in Mainpur struck Dr. Watt so much, as a botanist, 
as the remarkable transitions of vegetation in that small 
region. Dr. Watt gathered twelve or more species 
of oaks, many of which were new to science, and ten 
or twelve species of rhododendrons in Manipur alone. 
The Rhododendron Falconeri, found in the Naga Hills 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, is now here met with in the 
immense tract between the Naga Hills and Sikkim. 
This and the epiphytic R. Dalhousie, which grows on 
a hill thirty miles north of Darjeeling, Dr. Watt found 
in the Naga Hills at an altitude of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, 
and these rhododendrons never occur in Sikkim below 
10,000 to 18,000 feet. There were many instances of 
plants falling in their altitude as the traveller passed 
to the east and south-east from Sikkim, until at 
Moulmein a rhododendron was found growing near the 
sea, a circumstance which was not met with in any 
other part of Asia. There is something in that region 
which, apart from pure geography, is of vital interest. 
Sarameti, which is under 13,000 feet high, the natives 
said, had now all the year round, whereas on the 
Himalayas the lowest point at which snow occurs is 
17,000 feet. In Manipur, the whole valley, 3,000 feet 
high, was covered with hoar-frost in December. Dr. 
Watt thought this was a point that should be thoroughly 
investigated: what is the cause of this falling in altitude 
in the vegetation? General Strachey, who was in the 
chair, considered that the peculiarities of tle vegeta- 
tion of Manipur compared with Assam were connected 
with the evident lowering of temperature indicated by 
the low snow-line. There could be no doubt that the 
warm currents of air coming up the valleys of the 
Irrawadi and the Salween and meeting the snowy 
mountains to’the north produced an enormous preci- 
pitation of rain, which during winter fell as snow. 
The consequence seemed to be that there was snow 
there at a very much lower level than in the moun- 
tains further to the north. That an immense quantity 
of rain fell in the upper portions of the valley of the 
Irrawadi there could be no question. Such a rainfall 
seemed in itself quite sufficient to account for the 
large volume of water that was drained off by the 
lower portions of the Irrawadi; and anybody who 
knew what ‘Tibet was, General Strachey stated, must 
be aware that, even with a course of several hundred 
miles, the river would pick up but a small quantity of 
water in comparison with the enormous volumes which 
were collected from the rain which fell in Upper Burma. 
General Strachey had roughly calculated that a monthly 
fall of rain of 18 inches over a square degree would 
mean 65,000 cubic feet per second for the whole 
month.— Nature. 
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WATTLE-FPARMING. 


As the supplies of wattle-bark hitherto obtained 
from the natural forest are rapidly falling-off, and 
as the demand is steadily increasing both in the 
colonial and European murkets, we propose laying 
before such of onr readers as may wish to enter 
into the cultivation of wattles as a crop the fullest 
information obtainable on the subject. Hitherto the 
cultivation of the wattle for commercial purposes 
has not received much attention. The Victorian De- 
partment of Agriculture has, however, set a good ex- 
amplo to the farmers of the colony by showing them 
that oe can be easily cultivated, nearly 1,000 


acres of Crown lands having been cultivated, and we 
understand that itis intended to plant an additional 
200 acres every year. Several plantations have been 
made in reserves along some of the lines of railway, 
and more especially between Melbourne and Oolac, 
and all are reported to be in a flourishing condition, 
and some sufliciently advanced in growth to be 
ready for stripping. In future the demand for wattle 
bark will have to be met in a great measure by the 
regular cultivation of wattle trees, and although a 
remunerative undertaking, there are doubtless many 
persons who may be without the information neces- 
sary to enable them to engage in its systematic 
cultivation. 

Upon the important subject of the profits to be 
derived from wattle cultivation, Mr. J, E. Brown, the 
conservator of forests under the South Australian 
Government, in a valuable report to the South Aus- 
tralian Legislature furnishes the following tabulated 
statement of the probable revenue and expenditure 
during a period of seven years, in connection with a 
wattle plantation formed upon 100 acres of land 
specially purchased for the purpose, and upon which 
wattles had not previously grown. 


REVENUB, 


To value of property increased and im- £ 38 d 
provements, say... chic ber -. 400 0 0 
To value of 500 tons of bark, at £5 per ton 2,500 0 0 
Total a dis CCD abs 2,900 0 0 
EXPENDITURE. 
By purchase of 100 acres, at £3 per acre 300 


By cost of substantial fence all round, 
say one mile anda half, at £50 per mile 75 
By ploughing 100 acres, at 8s. per acre .. 40 
By cost of 30 lb. of seed, at 1s. per lb. ... ital 
By labour sowing the seed in rows, say at 
59, per acre ... fO0 one see see 
By scarifying between the rows twice, at 
ds. per acre ... eee exe tee tee 
By thinning and pruning for two years, 
at 10s. per acre per annum ooo or 
By forming firebreaks during the third 
to seventh year, say £5 per annum .., 25 


3 
(— = — en — he 1 — I —) = ee — a = eo eo) 
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By sundries ... cro tae he ere 50 
By interest on money expended during 

the seven years, say Sie rif ». 280 
By cost of shipping 500 tons of bark, at 

25s. per ton ase vee a we. =—625 
By cost of carting eame to market, at 10s. 

per ton ap eos pee see we _ 250 
Balance, being clear profit we 1,108 


Total ces vie ap ara «£2,900 10 0 
This shows a return of seven per cent upon the 
purchase of, and improvements upon, the property, 
as well asa clear profit of £1,108, over and above 
that amount. In the above estimate the probable 
yield is given as five tons per acre, which may be 
regarded as a low estimate, as it only allows 10 Ib. 
of bark to be taken from each tree. The value 
per ton is set down at £5, which at the rates 
now ruling is quite within the market quotations, 
An important point in connection with the cultivation 
of wattles is that both ordinary farming and grazing 
can be combined satisfactorily with the growth of 
wattles. After the first year, when the young trees 
in the plantation have reached the height of from 
three to four feet, sheep can be turned into the 
plantation without injury to the young trees, 
Before proceeding to describe the different varieties 
of wattles and their relative tannic values and also 
the methods of cultivation suggested, the information 
collected by the board appointed by the Victorian 
Goyernment to deal with the wattle-bark question 
merits attention. Tbat report is of great value, as 
particular care was taken to elicit a general ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject, and numbers 
of witnesses from all parts of the colony were examined. 
First, as to consumption, The quantity required 
for consumption in Victoria alone was estimated at 
from 12,000 to 16,000 tous per sonum, exclusive of 
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the large quantity exported to England, where higher 
prices are offered. The current price of good bark 
is in Melbourne from £5 to £5 12s. 6d, per ton, 
making £63,000 to £78,750 per annum. The numerous 
witnesses called before the board of inquiry agreed 
on one point—viz., that a less quantity of bark is 
obtained from year to year, asthe wattle is disappear- 
ing. ‘Whole districts were stated to have been already 
denuded of it, and unless steps were taken to en- 
courage the growth of wattle-trees the total extermi- 
nation of this useful native production can only be 
regarded ascertain, Already the supply of tanning 
bark has become scarce in England, and we read 
that English tanners depend a good deal on Spain 
and other Continental. countries for their supply of 
oak-bark, England can, therefore, always be regarded 
as a consumer of, our surplus wattle-bark, and it is 
not at all likely that the market will often be so 
glutted as materially to affect the price. On this 
subject Mr. Brown furnishes the following extract 
from a letter received by him from a gentleman 
connected with one of the largest tanneries in Eng- 
land. He says:—‘ The matter’ of supply and demand 
can be pressed into a very small compass. British 
and Oontinental tanners “are languishing for ample 
and continuous supply, and South Australia exports 
in such’ driblets that very many of. the large firms in 
Great ‘Britain. have given’ over using it, falling back 
on Valonia-and other barks more fully ani regularly 
supplied. I may be allowed to remark here, reliable 
leather cannot be produced by intermittent and in- 
adequate supply of bark, on which the tanner relies 
when laying’ down his hides; indeed, in large yards, 
such as with 60,000 hides always in the pits, it 
becomes a very serious difficulty, attended with anxiety 
and loss, not to be able through want of sufficiency 
of bark of a class to work them through succesfully. 
It therefore becomes a matter of necessity that the 
exports of bark may be abundant and regular to such 
an extent that tanners may confidently rely on, To 
such low export of wattle-bark have your growers 
now arrived at, that one yard could manage to take 
fully one-fourth—say, 1,000 tons—of all the ‘bark 
shipped from your ports (South Australia) to England 
in 1882, and about one-third of shipments in 1883. 
I was very much gratified to notice your intention of 
planting the wattle extensively; the demand exists 
for as much as you can grow for many years, and, with 
new and increased growth, new and enlarged outlets 
will occur. I am aware French and German tanners 
hghly approve of the wattle tor tanning yurposes.” 

According to ‘the report of the Victorian Wattle 
Commission, wattles grow on almost any soil, even 
the poorest; but their growth is most rapid on 
loose sandy patches, or where the surface has been 
broken for agricultural purposes. When the soil is 
hard and firm, it is recommended that. plough-fur- 
rows should be made at a regular distance of say 
six or eightfeet apart, into which the seéd are to 
be dropped. The ‘seed should be sown in May, 
having been previously soaked in hot water, a little 
less than of boiling temperature, in which they may 
be allowed to remain for a few hours. The seed 
should be dropped at an average distance of one foot 
apart. along the furrow, in which case about 
7,200 seeds would suffice for one acre of land. The 
seed should not be covered with more than about 
one quarter of an inch of soil. On loose sandy soil it 
might even be uonecessary to break up the soil 
in any way. On such open sandy soil, the furrows 
may be dispensed with, and the seed sown broadcast, 
and after the Jand harrowed. On this subject the 
evidence giveu by the Conservator of Forests in South 
Australia before the Vegetable Products Oommission 
in December last as that of an expert is worthy of 
reproduction. He states:—“In establishing wattle 
plantations the seed was thrown broadcast, and a 
flock of shsep were driven over it a few times to 
trample in the seed, To facilitate propagation he 
found it better to burn the seed slightly in the 
embers’ of a fire rather than soak or boil it. ‘The 
goldén or black wattles were in his opinion the most 
profitable of all forest trees, There could be no 


doubt about the superiority of the wattle over all 
other trees for tapning purposes, and it seemed to 
him an extraordinary circumstance that people should 
‘hanker’ after a foreign and inferior article for no 
other reason than because the wattle was a colonial 
tree, was easily grown, and consequently undervalued.” 
—Australasian. 
- 
AGRIOULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 


(Special Letter.) 
THE SOIL AND MINERAL MATTER—FOOD FOR PLANTS— 
LIME—CLINKERS—FODDER. 
Panis, January 28. 

Increasing the productive powers of the soil, natur- 
ally draws attention to the products, themselves, and 
it is here, where the present day farmer finds science 
coming to his aid. The products he utilizes in two 
manners: directly after submitting them to modifi- 
cations, as in the case of saccharine or feculent mat- 
tere, vines, fruits &c., indirectly, as when the animal 
itself elaborates from the products the materials to 
form milk, meat, and fat. The agriculturist having 
for aim, to realize the largest amount of plant-produce, 
the question of keeping up the fertility of the soil thus 
becomes clesely allied to that of manures. Science 
hence, is intimately related to the conditions of the 
soil’s richness; as well as to the laws which regulate 
the formation of the tissues of animals and the composi- 
tion of plants yielding the nutrition for that tissue. 

A great difference between plants and animals con- 
sists in the sources from whence they desire their _ 
aliments. The plant nourishes itself exclusively on 
mineral substances; that is to say, inorganic matters 
such as water, carbonic acid and atmospheric ammonia, 
which it decomposes by means of its green organs, 
By its roots, it draws from the soil, mineral acids, 
water, and salt. With these inorganic matters, the 
plant builds its tissues aud effects special combinations 
that the animal later modifies, destroys, and works up 
to form and keep in repair its own organs. 

Plants are thus the marvellous laboratory, wherein 
under the influence of heat and light are organised 
sugar, starch, gluten &c., intended by the plant asa 
reserve for the wants of its own reproduction but that 
man and animals appropriate for their food, The 
plant is thus the indispensable intermediary between 
the mineral aud the animal worlds. With water, 
carbon, and hydrogen, it forms a host of compounds 
(called immediate principles), the role of which 
science for the greater part of them ignores. How- 
ever, from a series of feeding experiments, we know 
enough about these compounds to practically guide us 
in the matter of alimentation, Thus the organic com- 
pounds that form the mass of vegetables, are either 
az tized, saccharine, starchy, fatty, or woody. Theso 


' azatized or nitrogenous compounds arenot all identi- 


cal in various plants or even parts of a plant ; as for ~ 
example, the gluten of a wheat, the legumine of beans 
and the albumen and caseine of other plants. 

An important fact to be borne in, mind is that all 


‘ these vegetable compounds are not equally digestible, 


that is,assimilated in the same degree by animals— 
hence, the important variations in the value of foods. 
They aré all composed of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen or azote: sulphur and phosphorus are 
never absent, Starch and sugar are found in cereals, 
the fecula of potatoes, the sugar of beet and fruits. 
They are composed of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
but no nitrogen; the second and third in exactly the 
same proportions as they form water. The starch 
and sugar can minerally transform themselves, and, 
circulating in the plant, accumulate in certain organs, 
for reproduction inthe grain as in case of cereals ; 
in beet, in the root; in the potato, in the tuber. 

The fatty matters, like sugar and starch, are composed 
of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, save, that here the 
first two elements are not united insame proportions 
asin the water. The hydrogen is united to carbon in 
a greater degree, hence, their industrial importance 
for illuminating and heating ends. In certain seeds ‘4 
they can replace completely starch and sugar while | 
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performing the same nutritive function inthe process 
of germination, 

There remains the cellulose whose composition has 
much in common with starch. Itimports volume to 
forage, predominates in straw, hay, clover, lucerne, &c. 
The younger the plaut, the more digestible is the cel- 
lulose. When in the dense state, it forms the wood 
of trees and the kernels of fruits. Associated with 
the foregoing matters, sugar, gluten &c. and necessary 
for their action are sulphur, phosphorus and lime, 
Mauy substances in the food pass through the animal’s 
body nnutilized; while others, as starch, sugar, and 
fat, undergo profound modifications in the stomach 
and the intestines in contact with the juices secreted 
by these organs. They thus become metamorphosed, 
and so rendered, apt for entering into the organism 
of the animal to repair the waste of the system, 
sustain life, and maintain the animal’s strength. The 
matters not utilized are eliminated from the 
system. 

A few remarks respecting the present state of 
science on the subject of digestion: Hitherto it was 
held that the plant having formed sugar, starch &c, 
out of its atmospheric and soil food, rdle of the ani- 
mal consisted in solely taking over these matters into 
its system by the process of digestion. It was denied 
that the animal itself could form starch, sugar, al- 
bumen &c., independent of what the animal received of 
these through the medium of its ordinary nations. It 
was Olaude Bernard who demonstrated, that in the 
animal and yegetable kingdoms, plants and animals 
made independently of each other their sugar albu- 
men, &c. Only the plant did so at the expense of 
inorganic matters of the air and soil, while the 
animal prepared its sugar &c. out of the materials 
elaborated by the plant. The latter in a word only 
supplies the raw material. It is in the blood that 
the animal finds the nutrition it requires. It was 
Claude Bernard who demonstrated also that the liver 
can form sugar and starch independent of what the 
food may contain of these two substances. 

Blood totally devoid of starch and sugar before 
entering the liver contained on leaving that. organ 
important quantities of these two substances, and 
which are as essential for the animal to fabricate, 
as the same substances are for the plant manufacture 
by its leaves. Every living being is in a perpetual 
state of change: all the atoms of his body are 
being incessantly renewed. We ourselves are not to- 
day, materially speaking, what we were yesterday, 
or what we will be tomorrow, In the space of 
twenty-four hours, we lose about the twentieth part 
of our weight. It is our elementation which covers 
his loss, brings us back to our weight of the eve; 
and the mamtenance of this equilibrium we call 
health. Naturally the food or rations must vary 
following the object in view with the stock—whether 
for milk, work, or fattening. Science has shown us 
what rations are chemically composed of what the 
animal system demands for its sustenance, and in 
what proportions. 

Twenty-two departments of France contain beds of 
phosphate of lime; the total capable of yielding 33 
millions tons. The phosphate varies in variety from 
nodules up to the rock stage, and the percentege in 
phosphoric acid fluctuates between 15 and 37 per cent. 
The area of arable land in France is about 65 mil- 
lion acres, exclusive of vineyards, meadows, and 
forests. At the present rate of consumption of these 
mineral phosphates, the natural supply is not expected 
to last beyond 176 years. The total sales of the 
phosphates in 1886, in the three states of brut, 
smashed, aud screened, was 200,000 tons, represent- 
ing o money value of seven millions francs, 

Respecting the dephosphorized scorim or clinkers: 
there are seven smelting establishments in France 
which produce annually 100,000 tons; not more than 
one-tenth of this total bos been utilized for agricul- 
tural purposes, representing a monetary value of 
162,000 fr. In the brut stage, the price is 4 fr. a ton: 
in small mossels, or powder, from 10 to 20 fr. The 
richness of the scorim in phosphoric acid varies from 
7 to 18 per cent, and in lime from 35 to 50 per cent, 


Stolen or intercalary’ crops commence to boa more 
and more in favor as a means of cleaning the soil 
of those weeds that follow the harvesting of a cereal. 
A slight skin-ploughing, a few strokes of the harrow, 
a dusting of the soil with some cheap «fertilizer anid 
a sowing of a mixture of buckwheat, white mustard 
and millet, will, in addition to ridding the land of 
weeds, secure a green-bite for cattle, the more Appre- 
ciated if the season has been dry. 

Kconomy is still the order of the day in reference 
to fodder. Straw in this respect is receiving special 
attention: it is more employed as a ration. Instead 
of being filled into rocks, it is chopped, placed in 
alternate layers with sliced roots, grains, beet-pulp, 
or oil cakes, wetted with boiling water and allowed 
to ferment. Where straw is scirce and cannot be 
spared for bedding, heath, ferns, rushes, leaves, furze 
&c., make an excellent substitute for the latter. In 
Switzerland and in the south-west of France, the 
floors of cow-sheds are in wood, with relatively wide 
interstices. Bebind runs a small stream into which 
the solid excrements are swept to join the urine. 
The stream is then led directly over meadow land. 
This plan can only have an exceptional application, 
but itis well to know where such can be applied, the 
plan suits. 


Ae es ee aes 
THE FRUIT INDUSTRY IN FIJI. 
BY J. B. G. 


The growing and preserving of the tropical fruits 
of Viji and its exportation, both in the raw and 
preserved state, has only recently become a leadiug 
industry in the colony of Fiji, aithough it has for 
some years been carried on by a few planters. on 
Ovalau and Vanua Levu. Messrs. H. Maughan and 
F. Woodhouse, of Ovalau, may be said to have been 
the pioneers of this industry, and their success has 
induced many others to embark in so profitable an 
undertaking. The bulk of the trade is now centred 
in Suva, the fruit being grown at Navua, on the 
river Rewa, and at other places in the vicinity. The 
following account of a visit to one of the principal 
fruit plantations in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Suva will give a very correct idea of similar plan- 
tations in other parts:— 

The extensive banana plantation of Messrs. F.. W. 
Armstrong & Co., known as Mua-ni-kau, or. Brigh- 
ton, is situated at Armstrong’s Point within 2 miles 
from the business part of Sava, Just before approach- 
ing Brighton, the road is crossed; by the  Leveta 
Creek, which is spanned by a substantial bridge. A 
little further on the handsome gates guarding the 
main entrance to the estate, are reached, and pass- 
ing through these, the visitor comes upona handsome 
avenue half a mile in length, which runs. through 
the centre of the plantation direct to the residence 
of one of the proprietors. This avenue, which. is 
planted with pine apples on either side of the tram- 
way running its entire length, is shortly left, and 
turning down a by-path,asecond avenue, also provided 
with a tramway, is come to. This second avenue, which 
is parallel with that first entered upon, is also connected 
with it by a loop line at the opposite end of the 
estate. On these tramways are trucks, and into these 
the fruit, when cut, is placed and conveyed to punts 
lying in the Leveta Creek. These punts are then towed 
to the steamer lying in the offing. 

The quantity of land at present under bananas in 
all stages of growth is estimated at 100 acres, and 
more is being gradually cleared .and_ planted. 
The present output is about 3000 bunches of bananas 
per montb, which the proprietors estimate, they will 
be able to increase considerably, when the intended 
exteusions and improvements are effected. The soil 
on the estate is evidently of a superior quality, the 
size, etc, of the fruit grown being « sufficient testi- 
mony of tbe rich nature of the ground, as their 
growth is rapid, the trees healthy, and the bunches 
of fruit large and well developed; in fact, the bana- 
nas from this estate are so much prized that those 
sold for shipment, bring an advance on the average 
market price, A flower and vegetable gardeg sur- 
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rounds the temporary homestead, which will shortly 
be replaced by a substantial residence: here a variety 
of imported flowers are flourishing luxuriantly; a 
nursety of date palms, blue gums, and other imported 
trees are thriving well; and pumpkins, water mel- 
ons and tomatoes of enormous size and excellent 
quality grow almost spontaneously. A piece of ground 
at the rear of the housestead is being prepared for 
an extensive plantation of pure apples, of which 
comparatively few have hitherto been grown; and 
beyond the fence enclosing this, extends another 100 
acres of grass, reed and bush land, on which are 
depasturing a herd of cattle. A short distance from 
the residence of the proprietor, houses have been 
erected for the preserving and canning of fruit, 
which industry has been actively commenced, and 
the product is already beginning to attract the at- 
tention of Australian buyers. 

The houses for the laborers, hospital, &c., are con- 
venient to the homestead, and it speaks well for 
the treatment of the laborers, of whom some 30 are 
employed, to find that the hospital has been hitherto 
untenanted, not one case of sickness having occurred 
on the estate. The proprietors speak hopefully of the 
prospects of the preserving industry, some of their 
goods forwarded to the Indian and Colonial Hxhibi- 
tion having attracted very favourable notice. 

The only other firm which has as yet entered 
into competition with Messrs. Armstrong & Co. 
in fruit preserving is the firm of Anslow & 
M‘Dougal on the Rewa, and they have also erected 
commodious works on their extensive plantation and 
are taking steps to place their excellent preserves 
en the Australian and home markets. Both these 
firms will be able to do this at a price at which 
our tropical fruits will compete successfully with those 
of more temperate climes. 

Neither the pine apple nor the banana of com- 
merce are indigenous to Fiji, but both have been 
long acclimatised. Prior to the introduction of the 
Ohinese banana, as it is called, the only variety of 
this fruit in the islands of the Pacific was the plan- 
tain, which is much larger and coarser than the im- 
ported variety. The soil and climate of the group 
appear to be exceptionally suited for the production 
of both of these delicious fruits, as is abundantly 
proved by the avidity with which those sent @ence 
are sought for in the colonies in preference to those 
grown in Queensland; the pine apples grown there, 
though of a large variety, being quite insipid in 
comparison, and possessing none of the luscious and 
exquisite flavour of their Fijian congeners: nor are 
the bananas of Queensland found to compare favour- 
ably with those of Fiji in point of excellence and 
flavour. There are at present three large steamers 
running monthly between Fiji and Sydney, and these 
convey each month an average of some 35,000 bun- 
ches of bananas, besides a large quantity of pines 
to the Sydney markets, while about 5000 bunches 
of bananas are shipped monthly by the Melbourne 
steamer, and about 3000 bunches to Auckland, New 
Zealand, whence they are transhipped to the southern 

orts. These figures will serve to show to what 

arge proportions this industry has already grown. 
The bananas are at present purchased from the 
growers by the shippers at 1s. 6d. per bunch, but 
it seems probable that through the brisk competition 
now existing amongst growers, this price will soon 
be reduced unless sustained by the operations of the 
preservers, as the colonial markets are not capable 
of much further extension, Pines are purchased at 
about 2s. 6d. per dozen, and packed in boxes for 
shipment. The freight paid on bananas is generally 
about 1s. per bunch, and hitherto the principal ship- 
pers have found their business fairly profitable al- 
though their returns fluctuate greatly, for during the 
summer season, severe losses are sometimes sustained 
by the fruit becoming over-ripe in transit. So much 
is this the case that on some occasions the fruit has 
had to be dug out and thrown away on arrival at 
Sydney. 

On the departure of one of the inter-colonial 
steamers, the scene caused by the presence in the 


harbor of the innumerable small craft arriving with 
fruit, is not only a busy, but an attractive and interest- 
ing one, presenting all the excitement of a regatta. 
The banana boats, as they are termed, are geuerally 
large, open or half-decke1 boats, similar to those 
used by the watermen of Sandridge. They carry a 
large spread of canvas, sail well, and are handled 
very expertly by their native or half-caste crews. 
Immediately on the steamer dropping her anchor in 
Suva, after her arrival from Levuka en route to Syd- 
ney, she is surrounded by some 40 or 50 of this 
mosquito fleet, amongst which will be found small 
steamers, the property of the large shippers, towing 
punts laden with fruit. A great struggle, in which 
fisticuffs are sometimes resorted to, ensues for a good 
position opposite thejgangway, for the impartial rule 
‘first come, first served’’ is invariably adhered to. 
The fruit is taken in from each side, and at both 
main and fore hatches. Stages are rigged on which 
to pass the fruit from the boats to the deck, and 
“taking in’? commences. As each bunch is handed 
from the boats, it receives on the stalk a dab of 
point, the colour denoting the ownership. The owner 
or his representative is seated above, on the bul- 
warks, and keeps tally, rejecting all bunches which 
do not come up to the standard. An officer of the 
steamer opposite him, checks the owner’s tally, while 
one of the crew receives the fruit on deck and passes 
it. on down the hold, keeping up the monotonous 
cry of one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, tally! continuously. The holds of the 
steamers are especially fitted up with stanchions 
supporting gratings on.which the fruit is carefully 
stowed away, and when the whole of each shipment 
is received, the tallies are compared, and the ship- 
per hurries ashore to get his bill of lading or ship- 
ping receipt signed. On. several recent occasions, the 
fruit offered has been in excess of the stowage capa- 
city of the steamer, and this has led to frequent 
disputes among the shippers, who have even come 
to blows in the course of the contention, to get 
their fruit shipped. Such instances are, however, 
rare. 

After the departure of the steamer, a settlement 
is effected between the growers and the shippers 
who have purchased their fruit, and the money 
thus paid is soon put into circulation amongst the 
stores in town, making a considerable increase on 
their takings over the general daily average. 

Besides the bananas and pine apples, coconuts 
in the shell are another considerable item of export, 
and the delicious Indian mango and custard apple 
being now thoroughly acclimatised, will, doubtless, 
with the paw-paw or mammy apple, soon be shipped 
in quantity to the Australian markets, both in a 
fresh and preserved state. It is to the fruit preserving 
business, however, that growers look to find in various 
parts of the world yet untouched a market for their 
produce.—Melbourne Leader. 

—————Q~—,-—_ —_- 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA 
for January 1888. 


Box-wood and its Substitutes.—About 30 years ago the 
Society, in view of the diminishing supply of Euro- 
pean Box-wood, offered its gold medal, and the sum 
of R500 ‘to the discoverer of any wood . indigenous 
in India, and procurable in sufficient quantity, which 
shall serve as an efficient substitute for Turkish box, 
especially for wood engraving.” Several kinds) of 
wood from various parts of India, the produce of 
other trees, were submitted for competition for this 
prize. It was eventually awarded to Capt. W.G. Hay 
for 10 logs of Bowx-wood from the Punjab, it being 
considered, on the authority of Mr. Whitly, wood en- 
graver to the School of Industrial Arts, Calcutta, 
equal to that procured from the Levant. In con- 
sideration of the valuable information on a kindred 
subject; communicated by Mr. Geo. Jephson, and for 
the trouble and-expense to which he was put by a 
second reference from the Society, a premium of 
R500 was also awarded to that gentleman, (Jour- 
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nal, vol. xi, p. 473). The Society has since received 
other communications on this subject, but not of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant further enquiries. Of 
recent years the continued diminishing supply of 
Yuropean Box-wood has been attracting attention, and 
notices thereon have appeared in several periodicals, 
notably in the Journal of the Society of Arts. The 
latest communications were published in the numbers 
of 10th and 17th April 1885, and of 19th March 
1886, of that journal. 

InsecricipE For TeEA.—In the Proceedings of Sep- 
tember 1886, mention was made of an Insecticide to 
which attention had been drawn at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of London, by Professor 

- Church, and Mr. Elwes stated that he thought it might 
be made applicable to Tea, The manufacturers were com- 
municated with, and very kindly sent a barrel of the 
Insecticide and a garden engine for applying it, to 
the Society. These were made over to Mr, J- Davenport, 
to whom the Society are indebted for a fair trial having 
been given to the wash. The following Report has 
been received from Messrs. J. Davenport and Co. 
—Oaleutta, 9th December 1887. The Secretary, Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society of India. Dear Sir, 
—We have the pleasure to hand you our Manager’s 
report on the Insecticide sent up some time ago, and 
to which we have, until lately, found it impossible to 
get any Manager to give a thorough and practical trial. 
As we expected, Mr. Jamieson’s report is not very 
encouraging. The cost of materia] and labour puts the 
application quite out of the question, and Tea will 
have to go to the wall when we can only preserve 
the bushes from blight by such a costly process.— 
Yours faithfully, Davenrorr & Co. 

Second Fatropur Tea Oo., Ly., 7th Dec, 1887. 
“Messrs. Davenrorr & Oo., Calcutta, 

TInsecticide—Vhis has been tried on half an acre 
of tea on Moripahar. A time was chosen when there 
was a break in the rains, and when the piece selected 
had, in common with the surrounding tea, been 
attacked by mosquito, but showed signs of a flush 
breaking through. As I bad not much of the emul- 
sion, 1 thought it better to test its capabilities as 
an eradicator rather than as a preventive. A dry 
time was selected so that the emulsion would not 
be washed off the bushes by the rain, and a piece 
attacked by blight as a test as to the destructive- 
ness on the blight of the mixture. The strength used 
was two ounces to a gallon of the water, and 3 appli- 
cations were given, one a day, on three consecutive 
days. The piece was then allowed to run for a week, 
and then plucked and yielded 32 Ib. of green leaf 
against 460 lb. from the remainder of the block of 
29 acres. In the first instance the insecticide certainly 
did good, as its application evidently caused the flush 
to develop better. No more insecticide was applied, 
Ond the result of a second flush was awaited. ‘This, 
however, never caie,as the piece experimented upon 
became as badly blighted as the rest of the block. 
It appears, therefore, from this experiment, that as 
far as a block of tea surrounded by other tea goes, 
a strong application of the insecticide does good tem- 
porarily only. 

Cost. of application.—Cost of irsecticide not known. 
In the present experiment, it took four men daily 
to half an acre, but allowing that four men in work 
could do an ucre thoroughly, to apply the insecticide 
Within a month to a 300-acre garden, would require 
10 machines and 40 men daily, one application only; 
and should the benefit derived from its use prove 
temporary only, a5 in the experiment under notice, 
the beneit derived would not pay the cost of appli- 
cation. Besides the cost of the emulsion, the cost of 
washing machines would have to be taken. ‘To apply 
one application thoroughly with a strength of two 
ounces per gallon, would require 34 gallons per acre, 
or for 320 acres 1,050 gallons. 

Judging from the small experiment made, the in- 
secticide does not seem likely to prove a success as 
an eradicator of mosquito blight. Mosquito with us 
lasts from two to three months, and seems to 
come and go during that time. For instance, « part 
of the gerden may be blighted in August, yield fairly 
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well in September, and be closed again in October. To 
apply the insecticide as a preventive, it would need 
to be applied within a few days over the whole area 
of the garden, and to do this would necessitate a far 
larger number of men than most gardens have at 
their command, leaving out of the question the euor- 
mous number of machines which would be required, 
On the other band to take a month for one appli- 
cation over the whole area of the garden would be 
next to useless, as the first treated portions would, 
by the time the whole garden was finished, be blighted, 
as from the experiment tried, the effect of the insecit- 
cide does not seem to last for more than a week or 
ten days. Another matter to be considered is, the 
mosquito generally first appeares in August-September, 
the two wettest months of the year. If the insecti- 
cide is to be used as a preventative, it should be 
applied during September. During this month it is 
very rave to have 24 hours without rain, which would 
wash the stuff off the bushes and nullify its effect. 
The opinion I have come to is, that would one appli- 
cation stay the progress of the blight permanently, 
the insecticide would be a great success, but if, as 
the experiment seems to show, its effectis only tem- 
porary, its repeated applications would be impossible 
on any ordinary tea garden, The washing machine 
can with difficulty be got through lines of tea planted 
4’x4’, The leaf from the experimental piece having 
been allowed to run for a week after the application 
of the insecticide, no odour or taste was perceptible 
in the leaf or manufactured tea,—Yours faithfully, 
A, Y. M. Jameson. 


Oastor OaKkE TkA. FeRvinizer.—Messrs. Macneil 
& Oo. made some enquiries regarding the 
cultivation and machinery required for growing 


Castor, and for extracting the oil, they explained 
their object in making these enquiries as follows :— 

“Tt occurs to us that provided castor seed can be 
“obtained in quantity and cheaply in Eastern Bengal 
“or Sylhet, Cachar, and a market could be found for 
“the oil, worked on a large scale the cake produced 
‘¢ would ensure a supply of manure suited for application 
“to the gardens, and on these points we would be 
“glad if you would give us the benefit of any imfor- 
“mation at your command.” 

The machinery employed for pressing is worked 
by hand-power, and is of simple construction, and 
is found to answer the purpose as we'l as those of 
greater power, as in practice it is found that the pressure 
has to be applied gradually, and the process cannot 
be hurried. A wood-cut of one of the presses in 
common use in Calcutta, with details as to its capacity 
was kindly furnished by Messrs. Jessop & Co. for Messrs 
Macneil & Co's information. : 


cee 


Av the drug sales this week, a root was offered un- 
der the name of Ipecacuanha, which bears a distant . 
resemblance to that drug externally, but internally 
has not the hard woody centre characteristic of true 
ipecacuanha, The drugis said to have been shipped 
from India under the name of “medicine root.” It 
appears to have met with a ready sale, presumably in 
consequence of the now recognized value of ipecacuanha 
cultivated in the East Indies.— Pharmaceutical Journal. 

PRESERVATION OF FLOWERS.—A method of preserv- 
ing the natural colours of flowers recommended by 
R. Hegler, in the Deutsche botanische Munatshefte, 
consists in dusting salicylic acid on the plants as they 
lie in the press, and removing it again with a brush 
when the flowers are dry. Red colours in particular 
are well preserved by this agent. Another method 
of applying the sarme preservative is to use a solution 
of 1 part of salicylic acid in 14 of alcohol by means of 
blotting paper of cotton wool soaked in it and placed 
above and below the flowers. Powdered boracic acid 
yields nearly as good results. Dr, Schonland, in a para- 
graph contributed to the Gardeners’ Chronicle (Jan. 
21, p. 82), recommends, as an improvement in the 
method of using sulphurous acid for preserving the 
colour, that in the case of delicate flowers they might 
bo placed loosely between sheets of vegetable parch- 
ment before immersion in the liquid, so as to preserve 
their natural form,—LPharmaceutical Journal, 
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FUEL FOR TEA IN CEYLON. 

If the planters in mid-Dimbula and other 
similarly situated districts do mot at once set 
about planting for fuel, it is quite certain there 
is a bad time coming for them. Already it is 
whispered that coolies are accustomed to ‘‘ get a 
name’”’ on some place or places, for going where they 
please, prowling far and near (on moonlight nights) 
over neighbouring estates and into Crown forests, no 


matter where, so long as they come back with 
a load of firewood! The way too in which coffee 
stumps are being cleared off for firewood for 
cooking purposes by coolies is a caution. Now what 
is being done to meet the absolute necessity for fuel? 
Some men, we know, have done their duty in planting 
quick-growing trees. But the case is one for general 
and immediate effort on the part of our planters 
generally, just as much as the re-planting of 
their coffee-land with tea has been. We want to 
see every tea plantation with a belt round 
its tea fields, within the boundary, of three 
chains deep of blue gums (see ‘J. L. A.”’s 
testimony to their value the other day), greyilleas, 
or some equally good tree. Apart from the provyi- 
sion of fuel, such a planting—all over Dimbula, 
say—could not fail to increase the value and safety 
of property in many ways. Some men may be 
counting, aS we hear, on a big central factory at 
Talawakele with machinery driven by the river 
and coal for drying purposes; but we suspect, 
even if such an establishment were erected, the 
circuit of gardens that could be economically 
served is far more limited than such planters sup- 
pose. One of the shrewdest, most particular men 
in the country assures us that, working with his 
own capital, a first-class garden and all appliances, 
with plenty of reserves for firewood, he cannot 
place his tea in Colombo under 33 cents per lb. 
He has done small parcels without counting tear and 
wear at 28 cents; but, even if gathering 500 or 
6001b. an acre, be does not consider less than 33 
cents to be generally practicable. How ther will 
it be for 
yielding from 180 to 350 Ib. per acre at present, or, 
possibly, even lower prices, more especially if there is 
to be extra expense about fuel. 
——__—_-—_—_— 
JHE BRITISH INDIAN THA COMPANY, 
LIMITED, E 
The following is the half-yearly report, January 
1888:—The actual out-turns at the several factories 
are given in the following table, showing the com- 
parison with the original estimates, details of which 
were given in the last July report:— ; 
Assam Division. 


Estimates. Actuals. Increase. 
lb. Ib. 3 
Mankotta and Rhea... 76,000 80,195 4,195 
Geese... spe sancrtstesere vee 100,000 118,505 13,505 
Total Assam...... lb. 176,000 198,700 17,700 

Cacuar Division. 

Estimates. Actuals, Increase. 
lb. lb. lb. 
Sildoobie .......... sevesess 84,000 86,640 2,540 
Dwarbund.e..see.cceesees 160,000 178,710 18,710 
Urrunabund .,.......60006 100,000 123,000 23,000 
Kharspore...is.ssseeeee++ 116,000 117,000 1,000 
Total Oachar...... Ib. 460,000 505,850 45,350 
j lb. 636,000 699,050 638,950 
Grand Total... —_— _—_——_-  -— 
(mds. 7,950 8,788 788 


the large expanse of old coffee land. 


From the above figures it will be seen that the actual 
out-turos have exceeded the original estimates by 788 
maunds, or 63,050 Ib. of tea, the increases being mainly 
at Urrunbund, Dwarbund and Sessa. With regard to 
the quality of the part of the crop already sold, viz., 
522,000 Ib. the directors are sorry not 10 be able to 
report a greater improvement than has really taken 
place, but considering the great fall in the market 
value of tea during the past year, in which the prices 
were even lower than in 1886, added to the fact that 
the quality of the Oachar crop generally has again 
been very poor, the result is not altogether unsatis- 
factory. The price realised for the above quantity ia 
9048. per lb. gross, showing a drop of only a $d as 
compared with last season’s average to the same time, 
although the market has declined considerably more 
than that. On the other hand there has been a reduc- 
tion of about 7d per lb. in the. outlay expenditure, 
freight, dock dues, &c., so that at the present time, 
with a lower price obtained for the tea, the company 
stands in a better position than it did last year, on 
account of lessened expenses and increased out-turn; 
it is hoped that the cost per lb. will not exceed 73d 
a very low figure at which to lay down tea in London, 
inclusive of all charges. The statistical position of 
Indian tea, both as regards imports and deliveries, 
being now so favourable. It is probable that prices will 
strengthen rather than decline during the next few 
months, when the balance of the crop will be sold. 

ARTHUR R. Oaret, Ohairman. 


Se ee 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


MERCHANTABLE COFFEE—DROUGHT AND PRODUCTS. 


20th Feb. 1888. 

The discussion as to what is ‘* MeRcHANTABLE 
Parcument,”’ which has come up again in the 
Observer columns, is worthy of the attention of 
planters generally. That it should crop up always 
when the market is against buyers, is suspicious 
enough, but where the shoe pinches most is, that, 
when the question arises as to whether parchment 
coffee or any other product in fact is ‘‘ merchant- 
able’? or otherwise, it should haye to be decided 
by arbitrators of whom none are planters. Such 
an arrangement is very one-sided indeed; and only 
wants on the part of the planters a firm and 
general stand to haye it righted. The instance 
which your correspondent gave of how utterly un- 
reliable some awards have been, points to the necessity 
of a reconstitution of Arbitration Boards. Merchants 
and brokers, who pretend to be alone clearly able to 
judge, and who sit in solemn conclave over disputed 
parcels, want the presence of a planter in their midst 
to help to guide them whena falling market has 
blinded their eyes, and otherwise dulled their senses. 
With the good case which your correspondent has, 
he might well being the matter before his district 
Association, so that means might be devised for 
a reform, which is certainly much called for, 
and cannot be inaugurated too early. 

The DrovuGut, which for some weeks has been 
an everlasting topic of conversation, is somewhat 
put out now by the new theme of how to account 
for the irregular distribution of the late showers. 
When you hear of a place a few miles off register- 
ing 3:90 without counting hailstorms,—these I 
presume would require to go in by the hundred- 
weight,—while other estates in the near’‘neighbour- 
hood tapered off from 0:25 to nothing at all and 
alike equally burnt up, you certainly have some food 
for thonght. It is comforting, however, to mark 
how the men who haye been overlooked, regard 
the unequal distribution, and how they establish a 
security of mind by concluding that the excessive 
downpour experienced by some must haye done 
more harm than good; while a sprinkle of a 
quarter of an inch to tea trees with a big thirst 
in could only tend tq worry and fret them more, 
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Its a good soaking that they want, they say, and 
they are prepared to wait for it. 

Meanwhile much of the rea is suffering exceed- 
ingly; Cacao, although willing to flush into leaf, 
isat a standstill ag far as a spring blossom ig 
concerned ; while Corrrr in any kind of heart at 
all is sticking full of spike; what that spike will 
come to depends on bug and leaf disease more 
than aught else. PrerERcorn. 


ep 
BADULLA PLANTERS’ ASSOOIATION. 


From Report of the Annual General Meeting held 
4th, Leby, 1888.) 


Corrre.—The coffeo area has not been reduced ot 
any great extent during the past year: estimates of crop 
were in every case, so far as your Committee can learn, 
realized, andin many cases largely exceeded added to 
which the price of coffee has been more satisfactory 
than for a number of years past. 

Lear Disease AND Green BuG.—The past year has 
been one of comparative freedom from leaf disease, 
but your Committee cannot but view with an- 
xiety the continued presence of green bug for 
which no remedy appears to have been discovered. 

OincHonA.—Your Committee regret the very low 
prices ruling for this product during the past year, the 
price having been quoted at one time as low as 
1gd per unit of quinine, the lowest price on re- 
cord. Your Committee, however, are hopeful of the 
future of Cinchona, Exports from Ceylon have fallen 
off to a very considerable extent, and prices in the 
London market have now improved. Your Oommittee 
are convinced that the stocks of cinchona bark in 
Ceylon are rapidly becoming exhausted. A large area 
of land once growing this product has been cleared 
out for tea, and, but little cinchona has been planted 
during the last few years. Your Oommittee, there- 
fore, are confident that prices in the future must 
improve; they would urge upon growers to moderate 
their shipments as far as possible, 

Tea.—Four years have now elapsed since the in- 
troduction of tea into the districts represented by 
your Association; but even so recently as that date, 
although it had been clearly proved by statistics that 
both soil and climate were eminently adopted for its 
successful growth, the cultivation was still looked upon 
by many with serious doubt. The success however of 
these experimental clearings was so great that con- 
fidence was at once esblished, and the following year 
saw mavy hundreds of acres of land, which had ceased 
to yield remanerative crops of coffee, successfully 
planted with tea. Since that time planting has gone 
on steadily year by year, and at the present ‘date there 
cannot be less than 4.000 acres under tea ranging from 
those just planted up to those four years old. The 
enterprize has now passed far beyond the experimental 
stage, and some practical results of a most interest- 
ing and encouraging nature are now available in 
the shape of yield per acre and prices obtain for 
the produce in the London market. Your Committee 
is much gratified in being able to report that the 
yield from fields now in partial bearing exceeds tho 
most favorable opinion formed of them at an earlior 
stage of their existence. From tea embracing the 
period twixt one anda half to 24 years old the yield 
over largo areas has averaged from 80 to 100 lb. por 
acre ; while tea a yoar older has given as much as 330 1b. 
made tea per acre in ten months, some estates have 
given from 10,000 to 20,000 Ib. of tea as their maiden 
crop and estimates ranging up to 75,000 Ib. of made 
tea are returned for individual estates for the current 
yoar, The quantity of the tea produced ani the 

ricé Obtained for it hive been highly sutistactory, 

eing fully up tothe average of the most favorad 
districta in tho island. These aro facts which com- 


mend thomse!ves t> the earnest consideration 
of everyone interested in Uva. The prospect 
with regard to the production of tea is in- 
deed right and promising, yet ono thin 


remains to render the enterprize a complete financia 
success, that is, cheap, safe, and speedy transport, 


such as can only be afforded by a railway. Until 
such relief ig given to Uva at some central point 
to which all or nearly all the traffic would naturally 
converge your Oommittee are of opinion that the 
enterprize will be heayily handicapped in competing 
with other districts enjoying greater facilities for 
transport. i 

Cacao.—Cacao cultivation is being extended in 
Monaragala with every prospect of it proving a per- 
maneut success. 'he'older cacao has now been in bearing 
several years, and notwithstanding the long drought 
experienced in the past season, continues thoroughly 
healthy and vigorous. 

Helopeltis and other insect pests have disappeared, 
and your Committee do not think that these need 
give any further cause for alarm. 
————— 


THE SOUTH OF INDIA PLANTING DISTRICTS. 

Corrre estimates generally have fallen short of 
expectation in the Neilgherries and Wynaad, 
but prices ruling last year encouraged planters to 
manure highly, and they will reap their reward in 
due course, but it is in the more northern dis- 
tricts that coffee ig ‘‘ King” in every sense of the 
word. Coorg expectations were great and have 
scarcely been fulfilled, but in Munzerabad 
estimates have been largely exceeded and Koppa 
is not behindhand. Estates are being worked on 
a very liberal scale, and the demand for manures 
has been great. 

C1ncHona.—Large shipments of this produce are 
being made from Beypore and Calicut from 
the. Neilgherries and Wynaad and the  falling- 
off in Ceylon exports in the article is much 
appreciated. 

Fretaurs are ruling cheaper and planters are 
recognizing the fact their West Coast agents are 
doing the best for the interests of their constituents. 


a 


Crocuo.—Mr. Arnold Dias, of Panadure, living 
close to the seaside got three plants of chocho 
about four months ago and one has produced some 
50 fruit of a very good size, judging by 3 Mr. 
Dias has brought to us, while the other two ure in 
flower. Mr. Dias strongly recommends the people 
in the lowcountry to cultivate this vegetable. 

Parrr Mirus having succeeded in Northern 
India so as to pay in some eases 20 to 30 
per cent in capital invested, it is now intended 
by enterprising British capitalists to establish 
flour mills on a large scale. We are surprised, 
talking of mills, that neither Parsee nor Sinha- 
lese capitalists have established a cotton mill in 
Colombo. One such establishment ought to pay 
very well we should think, 

OpopaANAx.—The botanical origin of the gum resin 
opopanax, as well as that of sagapenum, has long re- 
mained a mystery. In the December number of the 
American Druggist, the editor points ont that De. J. L. 
Schlimmer, in a valuable work entitled ‘Terminologie 
Médico-Pharmaceutique et Anthropologique Francaise- 
Persane,’ 1874, p. 410, states that the Persian name of 
the former is djaw-chive, and that Dr. I. E. Polak 
gives as the source of it Diplotenia cachrydifolra, 
which occurs in high mountains extending northwards 
of Teheran, particularly near Azadbar. The plants 
when in bud, or the young shoots are used by the 
Persians as a culinary vegetable, both fresh and pickled 
in vinegar. Butit is not yet cerr wiether the Opopa- 
nav persicum, Boiss, which Mr. Kotchy has found near 
Ostonbagh ant Dormoeri in the same mm untains, and 
which is saidt) furnish opopanax, is the same plant, 
In any case, the elitor of the American Druggist is 
mistaken in supposeing that the op»panax used in 
perfumery is the article which until within the last 
few years was known as opopanix, and which unquaes- 
tionably may be ranged among the fetid gun resins, 
having an odour like bruised ivy leaves, but more dis- 
agreeable.—Pharmacentical Journal, 
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Correspondence. 
a ee 
To the Editor. 


THE CHYLON CACAO CROP OF THE SHA. 
SON NOT TO EXCEED 12,500 CWT. 
PROBABLY. 

Drar Str,—Cacao shipments to date are 3,500 
ewt. short of what they were at this time last 
year. With this early and extreme drought again 
during the twelve months, itis very unlikely that 
the balance of the season will ship what it did 
last year, but even allowing that it does, that 
would still only make a total shipment for the 
year off 12,500 cwt. CACAO PLANTER. 


CHYLON THA FUND: CEYLON THA AT 
BRUSSELS. 

Planters’ Association of Ceylon, Kandy,22nd Feb. 1888. 

Sir,—I beg to invite attention to the following 
telegrams regarding the Brussels Exhibition,—Yours 
obediently, A. PHILIP, Secretery Ceylon Tea Fund. 

Copy telegram to Mr. J. L. Shand, transmitted on 
the 20th February :—“If cannot sell teacup withdraw 
(from) Brussels, wire reply.” 

Copy telegram received from Mr. J. L. Shand on the 
22ud February:—“ Oup sales, Brussels arranged. 


CEYLON TEA AND THE GLASGOW AND 
BRUSSELS EXHIBITIONS. 
24, Rood Lane, London, E.C., 27th Jan. 1888. 
The Secretary, Planters’ Association of Oeylon, Kandy. 

Dear Sir,—I have been asked by Messrs. Reid and 
Cargill to keep you informed from time to time as to 
what we, asan Exhibition Oommittee, are doing. 

I sent you copy of a circular letter addressed by us 
to the London firms chiefly interested in Oeylon, and 
I am glad to tell you the response to it has been very 
favorable : 

Messrs. Matheson & Co. guarantee £100 


James Whittall, Hsq. an 50 
~ Messrs. Baring Brothers oe 100 
Do Spence & Aitken 60 50 
Oriental Bank Estates Co. .. 20 
Messrs, J. A. Hadden & Co. .. 920 
Ceylon Land and Produce Co.. 10 


Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham & Co. 50 
And I have appointments fixed with others interested, 
which I am hopeful may result in further sub. 
scriptions. 

The object of this guarantee is that we may do the 
thing properly, and that Messrs. Reid, Cargill and my- 
self may not find ourselyes with money gone and 
necessary work todo at the end, in other words as used 
by Sir Arthur Birch under similar circumstances “may 
run no risk of spoiling the ship for a haporth of 
tar.” Judging by my Liverpool experience we shall 
require to go £1,000 out of pocket before we have any 
income :— 


Tlea-house will cost say ale ate £400 
Decorations and fittings of court say ne 150 
Packing exhibits, freight by sea and land ..- 200 
Native servants say 56 Ad 150 
Contingencies, attendance, &c. .. oe 100 

£1,000 


But if the Glasgow Exhibition turns out as we all 
expect, this money and a good deal more will readily 
return, 

The latest news about the sale of Indian teas at 
the Glasgow Exhibition is that a firm has paid £2,400 
for the concession,so I think the arrangement made 
by the Ceylon Committee is by no means an un- 
favorable one. 

Until the buildings at Glasgow are completed, we 
can of course do little towards getting on. I have sent 
down my attendant, who was at Liverpool last year 
and at South Kensington the year before, who will 
get on with the preparation of the site for the teg- 
ou e and with the gradual unpacking of exhibits, but 


ot much can be done until we have the court read 
for the reception of exhibits, I hear Mr. Aitken 


expected in London in a day or two, and he will be able 


to tell us what has been done about a reprezentative in 
Oolombo, for there are several things, such as selection 
of native servants, which must be left in Oolombo 
hands. I think I can pick up one or two on this side, 
but I found last year thatifI had been in time and 
had some one looking out in Colombo I could have easily 
brought all my servants over for nothing, as home 
comers are often prepared to pay passage in considera - 
tion of services rendered on the voyage, but don’t care 
to be burdened further. Someof my last year’s ser- 
vants would gladly return upon these terms. I hope 
the P. A. and others beside the P. A. are getting on 
with exhibits: we ought to have everything here very 
early in Aprilif we are tobe ready for the opening. 
Natural history exhibits are specially required. 

Bretcium.—I have had meetings with Mr. Lee 
Bapty once or twice since writing to you, and 
Mr. Reid and I went to a meeting at the 
Mansion House of which I enclose programme, al.lthe 
resolutions were passed, but the Lord Mayor'tan- 
nounced that the labours of the proposed Oommsttee 
were simply honorary. Mr. Reid and I called yedier- 
day on Mr. Bapty, who told us that he was spending 
a large sum of money upon erecting a building 
at the Brussels Exhibition, and that he~ looked to 
recoup himself by rent for space and letting 
out refreshment contracts. He is quite prepared 
to meet us in the matter, and we told him, 
provided suitable space was ‘allotted for a Ceylon 
‘ea Room, we were prepared to expend £300, half of 
which should be spent upon passage and wages of 
native servants. We, of course, should have control over 
the Tea Roomand itshould havea distinct footing of 
its own and be unconnected with any other refreshment 
department. 

I think there is no doubt we shall be able to carry 
out this arrangement it after investigation we find the 
game is worth the candle, for of course it is possible to 
pay too much for an advertisement; but I would urge 
upon your Committee the desirableness of placing us in 
a position to apportion the Glasgow and Brussels 
grants, bearing in mind that the consumption of tea 
in Glasgow andthe immediate vicinity is more every 
month than the whole annual consumption of the 
Belgian Kingdom. I shall soon let you know, I hope, 
that something has been settled. I am to see Mr. 
Bapty again tomorrow.—Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) J. L. SHAND. 
a ee 

CorFEE IN SoutaErN InDia.—The two Coonoor 
coffee. properties, which have done well last season, 
are the Hillgrove and Pilloor. The former has al- 
ways been a model estate.—WVilgiit Express, 18th Feb. 

OincHoNA.—We learn that the Quinologist has 
been deputed to visit the Government Oinchona 
Plantations at Darjeeling, 
from Ootacamund for about a month on this special 
duty.—Nilgui Epxress, 18th Feb. 

“GoLp, Grms, AND Prarus.”—A gentleman who 
received an early copy of this volume writes :— 
“T beg to acknowledge with many thanks the re- 
ceipt of ‘Gold, Gems, and Pearls” I think the 
community is greatly indebted to those who per- 
form the laborious task of writing and compiling 
the exhaustive works with which your names are 
connected. I shall read this book with great 
interest.” 


‘‘ PITCH-BLENDE” oR “‘ URANITE.”—A specimen of 
this mineral, found by Mr. de Mel in one of his 
plumbago mines in the Kurunegala district, has 
been shown to us by Mr. George Armitage. Its 
specific gravity is very great, and from it is ob- 
tained ‘‘uranium,’’ which comes next to gold, 
platinum being above gold, in specific gravity. 
Uranium is a very scarce and dear mineral sold 
by the grain and used in 
lieve, 
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Mr. Hooper will be absent. 
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FRESHWATER FISHES AND 'THBIR 


CULTURD: 
CARPS, TOOTHLESS, BUT WITH COM- 
PENSATING ORGANS; 
THE “LELA” AND “LULA” OF 
CEYLON. 


We havo received a letter from Mr, A. Haly, 
Director of the Colombo Museum, as follows :-— 

‘©The bones sent to you by Mr. F. W. Gray are not 
jaw bones. ‘Technically speaking the whole of the 
carp family are toothless; to make up the deficiency 
the pharyngeal bones are more or less powerfully 
armed. As soon as I can procure a sufficiently large 
specimen, I will mount a skeleton to show this peculi- 
arity. Some fish carry teeth both in the mouth and 
throat.’’ 
Then, if we understand Mr. Haly aright, the 
formidably armed bones which Mr. Gray sent us 
are not true jaw bones, but toothed portions of 
the throat of a fish, ‘‘ the mighty mahseer,” as 
Thomas calls the gigantic carp (gigantic as 
found in Indian rivers) Barbus tor. For a descrip- 
tion he refers (in his ‘‘ Tank Angling in India”) 
to his great work ‘The Rod in India.” It is 
evident from Mr. ‘Thomas’ smaller and more popular 
work just published that this perhaps greatest autho- 
rity on the freshwater fishes of India was no more 
aware of the existence of the mahseer in the rivers of 
Ceylon than we were, until the recent discussion arose. 
Myr, Thomas states in his recent work that the 
habitat of this giant of the carp tribe is ‘‘ generally 
throughout India, but in the largest size and the 
greatest abundance in mountain streams or those 
which are rocky.” In the native synonyms given 
by Mr. ‘Thomas the Tamil form is Lo00-meen- 
candee (* flower-fish-kendat,”’ the latter Tamil word 
being, according to Thomas, the lax generic term for 
carp); but there is neither Sinhalese synonym, 
nor the least hint that the great South of 
India Fisher was better informed than we have 
hitherto been as to the existence of the true mahseer 
in Ceylon, ‘There is this to be said for us, 
that no one connected with the Observer is 
a sportsman. We knew of the ‘Lili” as our 
best fish, and we enjoyed eating a portion of one 
taken out of the great Kalawewa tank. But of 
“TLéla”” as contradistinguished from ‘‘ Lula” we 
neyer heard until Mr. Haly used the word as 
the Sinhalese synonym of Barbus tor, the mabseer. 
Although Mr. Thomas does not seem to have 


heard of the ‘' Léla’’ (which we have never 
seen mentioned in any leading work on Ceylon) 
he knew all about our ‘“Luld,’’ Ophicephalus 


striatus, the Verdlu and Kuruppu verdl of the 
Tamils. From Mr, Thomas’ description of this 
snake-like but excellent edible fish, we quote as 
follows :— 

“Habitat.—Fresh waters throughout the plains of 
India, Ceylon, Burma, to China and the Philippines, 
especially delighting in swamps and grassy tanks; 
they attain 3 feet or more in length. They take a 
bait very readily, especially a frog, and are said to 
rise to the salmon fly.” 

“Ophio-cephalus, the snake-headed or Marral is treated 
at length in 7’e Mod in India, pages 174 to 186, and 
page 82 supra, and is figured in both books, ‘The re- 
marks are applicable to all the Ophtocephalida except 
O. gachua which is diminutive, and best suited fora 
bait, page 53 of The Rod in India.” : 
Ophicephalus gachua mentioned above isa Ceylon 
fish, the Para korava of the Tamils, but Mr, 
Thomas gives no Sinhalese synonym. We quote 
what he says of it :— 

“Habitat.—Fresh waters throughout India, Ceylon, 
Burma, and the Andamans, also near Gwadur on the 
Meckran Coast. This fish is often found thriving 
at the bottom of wells, and in fact may be taken 
from ia waters of the plains to these in very high 
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elevations. It attains at least 13 inches in length, 
is very voracious, and may often be captured in little 
watercourses, into which it has pursued the UZaplo- 
chili and other small fish.” 

Is if not strange that Sir Samuel Baker, although 
he mentions the ‘Luld,” says not one word 
about the “ Léla’”’ or mahseer? We should, now 
that the existence of the great carp in our rivers, 
at least in the Mahaweliganga, is a settled fact, 
like to know who the naturalist or fisherman 
was, who first described the fish (identifying the 
Léla as the mahseer) as an inhabitant of our 
river waters or mentioned haying caught it? A 
couple of years ago in the Dolosbage district 
we met the veteran sportsman Mr. Watkin Williams 
Wynn, who interested us with a graphic account 
of a fishing trip on which he had been and 
its results. We do not recollect his mentioning 
the mahseer, but perhaps he may contribute to 
the fund of knowledge on the subject which we are 
now acquiring. ‘‘Visherman,” in a recent 
Observer, is overwhelming. He tells us that the 
fish of whose very existence we were not aware, 
and which to our knowledge we have neyer tasted 
(freshwater fish is generally carefully excluded 
from European tables, as either insipid or dan- 
perouel is not rare, but exceedingly common, even 
in Colombo! Contrary to Mr. Haly’s statement, 
‘‘Wisherman” asserts that it exists in the subur- 
ban paddy fields and in -the Colombo lake! 
When he next sees a good specimen ‘ hawked 
about,’ we should be glad if he secures us a look at 
it. In India the mahseer attains a weight of 70 to 
100 lb. Is there any record of the largest and 
heaviest ever cauzht in Ceylon? ‘' Fisherman’? 
mentions some the size of a seer fish, but seer 
vary greatly in size. Thomas describes five Cybii 
and states that they are commonly known to 
Europeans as seer fish. Of Cybiwm guttatum he 
writes :—‘‘ Grows to 6 feet in length, is good eating 
and salts well. Specimens under a foot in length 
are dry; from two to two and-a-half feet long 
they are the in the best condition, above that 
they become coarse.’ We presume that ‘ Fisher- 
man’? meant medium seer of about 24 to 3 feet 
long. 

Of fifteen carps noticed by Mr. Thomas in his 
“Tank Angling,” only two have Ceylon mentioned 
as their habitat. One, Barbus mahecola, is a small fish, 
only 6 inches in length and a quarter of a pound in 
weight. Another, Barbus hexastichus, referred to the 
Himalayan region and Assam, grows to 3 feet in 
length, and Mr. Thomas adds: ‘Ceylon examples, 
which seem to be a variety, have a longer dorsal spine, 
it being equal to or a little longer than the head.” 
Mr. Haly, who saysthat the mahseer is so vari- 
able that five species have been made of it, has, 
we suppose, satisfied himself that Mr. Le Mesurier’s 
local specimen is the true mahseer, Barbus tor, and not 
merely Barbus hexastichus? If there is an essential 
difference between the mahseer of Ceylon and that of 
India, it ought soon to be made apparent, for true 
mahseer fry from India are in the Nuwara Eliya 
lake. How they got there, Mr. Thomas records 
in his very interesting book on ‘Tank Ang iig"’ :— 

When lately sending Mahseer fry by reque:t to Oey- 
lon though by the way it has since been discovered 
that they have them indigenous, it was on mosquito 
larvee that I relied entirely for their food. When first 
caught and kept in pots till their numbers were made 
up, it was on mosquito larve that they were fed. 
When they came off their rail journey of 327 miles 
from Mettapollism to Madras, which they did at an 
hour when my engagements would not admit of my 
meeting them myself, I simply told my native ser- 
vant see they have o good dinner when they come 
iu, Tie knew from old experience that for fish a 
good dinner must mean mosquito larvm, and could 
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not possibly mean anything else, and answered in 
that sense at once; and when the young Mahseer 
arrived there were tens of thousands of mosquito 
larve awaiting them. The next morning I looked 
them all over myself, and gave them their chota 
hasart (early meal) of the same, and, that they might 
not faint by the way, when putting them on board 
the steamer from Madras to Ceylon, I sent an extra 
potful of refreshments of the same sort, and the 
man in charge was instructed, on arrival at Oolombo, 
to obtain a fresh supply in the bazaar and give the 
fry a substantial meal thereof before calling on them 
to undertake the fatigues of the railway journey 
from Oolomhoto Nuwara Eliya. This he did, and the 
result was that out of 21 Mahseer fry shipped from 
Madras to Nuwara Ellaya 19 reached their mountain 
stream well and vigorous, the two that failed failing 
by reason of extra vigour, jumping out of their pots 
where the covering net had got displaced. 
The man no doubt found mosquito larve in 
abundance in the drains or pools in the vicinity 
of our bazaars, but we think we may safely assert 
that he did not find the juvenile mosquitoes 
amongst the commodities on sale. Mr. Thomas’ 
book may lead to a change in this respect. He 
is about as enthusiastic on the virtues of the 
mosquito asa water clarifier anda food for fishes 
as he is about mahseer and /adeo, and that is 
Saying a good deal. 

Since writing the above we have been able to 
refer to a paper on the freshwater fishes of Ceylon 
contributed to ‘“‘The Friend” by the Rey. D. H. 
Pereira, in which the /é/4 is described as contra- 
distinguished from the Jild4, but neither does this 
writer seem to have had any idea of the identity of 
the Ceylon lélé and the mighty ma/weer of India, 
which, in the pools of the Himalayan rivers, attains 
a size and weight so truly gigantic and affords sport 
over which anglers like Mr. Thomas became ecstatic. 
We were aware that Maskeliya derived its name from 
the abundance of fish in its Peak-born stream, 
and classic interest attaches to that stream from 
the reference made to it and its finny inhabitants 
in the elegant poem of Sri Rahula Sthavira of 
Totagamuwa, Sela Lihini Sandese,—‘‘ The Sela’s 
Message.” A bird identified by the late W. C. 
Macready in his scholarly translation of the poem 
with the maina is sent to deliver a message, and 
the various places it passes are described. Amongst 
the rest, Maskeliya:— _ 

4..Thence flying, view the ford Maskeliya, 
3..Where Lellu (a) fish are playing, making globes 
Of foam and rippling eddies (0), 2..rolling o’er 
And o’er each other, (c) leaping from the wave : 
1..Fearless, (d) to snatch the food which multitudes 
Of people bring and throw into the stream. 

(a)..Lellu fish are an edible fish foundin many 
rivers of Ceylon. i Wak 

(b) Ut. wrinkles of waves; breakings or divisions 
of waves. 

(c) lt. each other’s bodies. : f 

(2d) lit. ‘without alarm or shrinking; to snatch, /:t. 
after the food, for the food, datiwe case. 
It is quite evident that Mr. Macready was not 
aware of the identity of the ‘‘ edible fish”’ found 
in many rivers of Ceylon with the mahseer; for 
in the Glossary which he appends to the poem he 


has simply: “@@omc@, s. a fresh-water fish, 
called Lella. @@GOmOsd pl. 51.” As the pil- 


grims bound for Adam’s Peak crossed the ford 
referred to, there can be little doubt that they 
were the multitudes of people mentioned as 
throwing food to the tame and confident fish. 
We presume the practice is continued, and that 
“merit” is supposed to be gained by feeding the fish? 
If we are correct in our surmise, that the fish are still 
fed as of old, mahseer of the largest size ought to 
be found near the Maskeliya ford. Can any local 
resident send us an account of the largest 1¢/4 ever 


found in the river? Mr. Pereira, in his notice of 
the léld, refers to the passage in the Sela 
Lihini Sandese, but gives a prosaic translation of 
hig own. We quote as follows :— 

Lehel peti mahangulu 

Lubul walapotu teli dalu 

Rehemas rankakulu 

Noyek kelend maskzsubu mulu. 

Bua mini men dili 

Sililen pirunu nimali 

Dolak deka wipuli 

Iwura weta inda Bamunu ekali, 

The celebrated poet, Totagamuwe, who flourished in 
the reign of Buwanaka Babu VI., a.p. 1464, is the 
author of the above stanzas,in which he describes a 
wandering Brahmin preparing to take his meals at the 
bank of a dola, replenished with pure crystaline waters 
sparkling like the broken diamond, on the surface of 
which were disporting the following fishes: lélds, 
petiyas, maha (large) anguluwas, lilas, walpaottas, 
teliyds, dalds, rémassis, golden crabs, and maskesubas, 
edible turtles. From these stanzas it is evident that 
some of the fishes we have described were recognized 
by the ancients as purely fresh water fishes. A dola is 
a large hollow which receives the waters of mountain 
streams situated in elevated districts. 

Danan gena damana godurata nopxkiliya 
Pena pena diyen owunowunengehi peraliya 
Lehelun kelena kara pena pidu rala reliya 
Etanin piydsarakara daku maskeliya. 

In the above stanza, quoted from the ‘‘ Szlalihini- 
sandésaya,” a book of great poetic merit, the same 
poet alludes to the fish 7é/ds. In a series of verses the 
poet describes the path which the bird was to take in 
carrying his message, and when he comes to Maskeliya 
ferry, he says, “ You will find it turning with /é/ds leap- 
ing over each other in their attempts fearlessly to feed 
upon the food thrown to them by the people, and, by 
their frolic, rippling and producing foam on the water.” 

These beautiful fishes are still found in abundance 
in the Kalani and other large rivers in the island, and 
are daily fished, for the Grandpass fish market, along 
the banks of the Kalani river. ‘They are caught with 
the line, the hook baited with boiled rice or the pulp 
of the young coconut. 

On the specific character of this beautiful fish our 
notes supply us with the following description. The 
prevailing colour, greenish above, the sides and abdo- 
men almost white, the whole shining with a brilliant 
silvery metallic lustre ; scales large and semicircular ; 
the belly large and protuberant; one dorsal, one ven- 
tral and two pectoral fins of a dusky hue; tail, forked 
and ofa blue colour; two vents to each nostril; mouth 
large and gaping, no teeth, four berbules. Its average 
size is two feet, by twelve inches round, although 
sometimes it reaches threefeet. The flesh is delicate, 
nutritious, and in good repute forthe table except in 
one season, when it feeds principally on the flowers of 
the induru which grows on the margin of the rivers. It 
then produces a giddiness when eaten. It resembles 
the Barbus Vulgaris in the family Oyprimide, both in 
the beautiful arrangements of the'scales and in the ewrz 
atits mouth.” ? 
Here, it will be observed, the lélas and hilas, 
distinct fishes, are represented in Mr. Pereira’s 
first notice as disporting together with other 


fish in the same dola or pool. In the ex- 
tract from the bird message poem the élas 
alone are mentioned, as. so abundant that 


the waters of the river were continually “ turned” 
(whirled or churned) by their lively actions, leaping 
over each other to secure the rice and other 
food thrown to them doubtless by the ‘ merit- 
seeking,” Peak-bound pilgrims. The scene was 
described nearly four and a half centuries ago, 
during the reign of Sri Prakrama Bahu VI., A.D. 
1410-1462. Mr, Pereira confirms the statement of 
“ Bisherman,” that these fishes are found in 
abundance and are fished from the Kelani for the 
Grandpass market, Three feet seems the maxi- 
mum size attained. The ‘delicate and nutritious’ 
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flesh is described ag producing giddiness at a parti- 
cular season when the fish feeds on the blossoms of 
the induru. The indurw is the Suswm anthelminticum. 
The hingwru, with which a correspondent confounds 
it, is Acacia concinna. Gamble says nothing about 
the blossoms of this latter tree, but he states that 
“its thick fleshy pods are used for washing 
the hair, and the acid leaves are eaten,” The 
question of the unwholesomeness of fish at certain 
seasons and the causes are worthy of investigation. 
Freshwater fish in Ceylon are in special disrepute 
amongst Europeans on account of the serious effects 
which sometimes follow the eating of them. A 
friend, who recently partook of some at the house 
of a native host, under the impression that he was 
partaking of sea fish, described to us the symptoms 
which followed, as determination of blood to the 
surface and heat which threatened apoplexy. It does 
not seem probable that the mere faat of fishes eating 
the blossoms of a tree would lead to such effects. We 
should rather suspect putridity, to which freshwater 
fish, especially those taken from muddy pools, may be 
more liable than sea fish? An analysis of the 
blossoms of the indurw and the hingurw would be 


interesting with reference to their possession, 
fresh or decomposed in the rivers, of any 
property likely to affect injuriously the flesh 


of fish feeding on them. Mahseer and other 
fish cultivated carefully in lakes, tanks or ponds 
would be, of course, properly fed with rice 
and other suitable articles, and we might expect 
the flesh to be good in proportion and perfectly 
innocuous. Information from those who have eaten 
fish from ponds on estates would be valuable, with 
reference to fish culture in Ceylon. Its systematic 
pursuit has been too long neglected, and ought 
now to be encouraged and energetically pursued. 
We are far behind India, especially Bengal, in 
this matter. Of the lilé, which has always been 
regarded as the best of the freshwater fishes, Mr. 
Pereira gives a most interesting account, which 
we quote to make this notice of two fishes so 
closely alike in quality of flesh and name, although 
so different in appearance, complete :— 
Lilé.—This fish, like the eel,is confined to fresh water, 
subsisting permanently in that element. It is called 
in Sinhalese A4/-pat-mdlu, becauseits principal habitat 
is the undrained portions of fields in which the water is 
dark and the mud deep and therefore never cultivated, 
Other favourite resorts where it thrives best are the 
ponds and deep hollows where the water is not agitated 
by currents and especially where it has the benefit of 
shade from overhanging trees. If it entersa river it 
is by being forced out of its retreat by occasional cur- 
rents produced by excess of rain, and there it has a 
poor chance of existence unless itis large, for it falls a 
rey to the modé. Its general colour is black above, 
ut various intermediate shades may be observed ac- 
cording to the cleanness of the water; the sides are 
marked with a row of broad abbreviated white stripes 
increasing in lecgth towards the tail; the belly and 
throat are marked with numerous dark spots. It at- 
tains the length of twofeet; when full grown the lower 
jaw becomes the more projecting, it being furnished 
with bu’ a few sharp teeth while the upper jaw has a 
considerable number of minute ones. The head is large 
and compressed, the gill covers small and produced 
backwards, the body long, and the scales small. It isa 
great feeder and extremely bold. Itis treated almost 
asa domestic animal by the natives. They keep it in 
wells to free them of aquatic insects, tadpoles, and small 
frogs. It isa tyrant inits ownretreat, keeping in awe 
all other smaller fish, and it has a special antipathy to 
the presence of the hanayd, a fish of the samo family 
and very much resembling the /ii/d, and the Kanayd is 
eaten up wherever seen and so considered the best bait 
to fish the /#/d, Tuorcisan old saying among tho na- 
tives in which these two figuro to Mastrate the assump- 
tion and tyranny of upstarts and of somo subordinates 
in the absence of their superiors: “eee oy, 3 da, 


ANG asDaade,” lild nati walé kanay4 pan- 
ditaydlu, In the hollow where the lé/é is not, the 
kanayd@ presumes to display his authority. This saying 
is based upon the fact that the anayd really assumes 
all the ferocity and boldness of the /i/é in its abgence, 
and resembling it in appearance so very much that it 
is often mistaken for the /#ld. Although the 74/4 com- 
mits great havoc among smaller fishes, it willnot stand 
the attack of the kdwayyd (Anabus). This wary fish 
would hide itself under some cover, and suddenly 
darting from its retreat snapsa piece from the/é/é and 
dart back again to its cover. If the lid is once wounded 
there is little chance for its escape as the wounded part 
offers a great temptation to the anabus to followit and 
repeat its attack. 

The /é/4is monogamous, living in pairs, and exhi-« 
bits great parental instinct. In the breeding season 
the pair would leave their ordinary resort and frequent 
the shallow margins of ponds, which afford shelter 
from a quantity of grass growing about them and which 
are best adapted for the development of the ova. 
The female is said to deposit theova quite matured and 
contained in a sackof two lobes among the grass and 
both the male and the female remain by its side till 
the spawn is hatched, guarding it with great solicitude 
against every foe, If driven from the spot by an enemy 
with which they cannot cope they do not remove far, 
and speedily return. The young of the /i/d, soon after 
their emersion from the ova present a beautiful appear- 
ance, the colour being purple ; they keep crowding to- 
gether around the parent fishes and being guided by 
them roam along the margin to feed. When the fry 
have attained a certain size, the parent fishes lead them 
totheir own retreat and protect them with the most 
devoted care. But they are not long allowed to re- 
maiu ina group; when they are able to provide for 
themselves food and protection, they are dispersed by 
force. For this purpose the parent fishes rush upon 
the shoal and sometimes bite them to effect their dis- 
persion. This display of parental instinct for the better 
protection and maintenance of their offspring has given 
them a bad name among the natives as being fishes 
noted for the destruction of their own progeny. 

The bony skeleton of the /é/ais of a peculiar con- 
struction—the vertebra has three short spiney projec- 
tions extending through the whole length, one vertical 
and two lateral, and the flesh is embedded as if in three 
lobes between them. The flesh contains some thin 
flexible spines which renders the eating of it rather 
difficult to those who do not follow the primitive mode 
of eating with the fingers. The flesh is extremely deli- 
cate and of excellent flavour. The natives prize it so 
much that they consider it superior to every other fish 
both fresh water and thesea. Their doctors prescribe 
it when salted for patients suffering with fever and 
consumption as an article of diet suited to their health. 
It is not only thus prescribed for invalids, but when 
dried and pounded isalso used in the preparation of a 
medicine called chiirne by native doctors. This is pre- 
scribed to those who are afflicted with various cutane- 
ous diseases, as the fat and flesh of the dndé eel are pre- 
scribed for persons suffering from hemorrhoidal dis- 
eases and hemorrhage from the stomach. Another 
purpose for which the flesh of the /é/a is used is in the 
manner of a poultice over ulcers infested with minute 
maggots which cannot be drawn out with pincers or by 
any othermode. For this purpose the dead /é/ié is kept 
over one night to soften, and the flesh is freed from 
spines and applied over the uleers—the native doctors 
say that the maggots enter the flesh of the /¢/é abandon- 
ing their retreats in the ulcers. 

Two other species, belonging to the same family, 
called kalumaha and dré attainthe length of three feet 
and are seldom brought to the market. ‘Their habits 
generally correspond with those of the /é/a and they 
afford excellentfood forman. The kalwmahais blacker 
than the/é/é and has no white stripes along the sides, 
and the abdomen is of a dusky hue; the dra is black 
and spotted. These two species inhabit the deep 
streams which communicate with therivers. The fishes 
belonging to the species lid are never found in the 
sei. We have not as yet been able to try the effect of 
soa water on this fish, but think it will have the same 


effect.as on the fresh water moda and dala on which 
we have tried it,and that is it willblind them in a few 
weeks. 

Since the above was written and the extracts 
made, we have seen the letter to a contemporary 
above initials which indicate a gentleman long 
resident on the banks of the Mahaweliganga in the 
vale of Dumbara. Here is his account of a fish 
which he thought resembled pictures hehad seen 
of the mahseer, but which he now knows to be 
that fish :— 

Sinhalese—Cooriah, Layl Cooriah, Laylah. Up to 
5 or 6 |b. this fish is called Cooriah; after that 
it is called Layl Cooriah, abbreviated to Laylah; on 
the principle, I suppose, that the Grilse after a cer- 
tain weight becomes a Salmon. A very handsome 
fish with large scales, much more gracefully shaped 
than the chubby Pettiah; in fact, he exactly resem- 
bles a picture I have seen of the Mahseer. I have 
never noticed teeth, but am told by the natives that 
he possesses them. Caught by the natives in deep 
pools, with varied baits of worms, jak fruit, rice paste, 
coconut poonac. Of its table qualities I cannot speak, 
for, as | know that at certain seasons it feeds ona 
poisonous nut that falls into the water, I have al- 
ways declined to experimentalize. I think ‘ K. V.’ 
may remember how, at a Dumbara elephant kraal 


many years ago, nearly the whole camp were turned | 


inside out, and the midnight alarm of cholera we 
had, owing to eating this fish. Is an exceedingly 
game fish; when hooked runs lightly with a dash 
straight out into the strongest stream, and never 
gives in until he cannot help it, though he weakens 
his chances by always going up stream. Suid to grow 
to 30 lb, but this is I fancy a mere guess. Largest I 
have caught 44 lb, but I have weighed one fairly caught 
with ree] and line 2351b. I did not see the catch, 
but was told he took out 100 yards of line, and flung 
himself clean out of the water three times. 

Whether this fish is the Masheer or not I don’t 
know, but Ihave never risen one to my knowledge 
with the fly, nor have I. ever had a run trolling from 
any fish in the Mahavelliganga, though I have tried 
Phantoms, Spoon bait, Hearder’s winnows,* and every 
other kind I could lay my hands on in every likely 
place, 

The fact is, paddy cultivation spoils the river for 
fishing, and one has not much chance when, for eleven 
months in the year, it is thick with mud, and as 
soon as it is too dry for paddy cultivation, and the 
water becomes clear and low, fish kraals, netting, and 
dynamiting begin; so that it issmal]l wonder that the 
unfortunate fish, harassed as they are, will not take a 
bait. The only wonder to me is that enough remain 
to propagate their species. 

Just as I am sending this off Ihave seen Mr. Haly’’ 
letter. There is no doubt that he means the same 
-fish that I have called Oooriah and Laylah. 

As accounting for the multitudinous species which 
Mr. Haly mentions as having been formed out of 
this fish, it will be observed that the Sinhalese 
give it different names at different stages of its 
life, a -very common source of errors’ which care- 
ful naturalists have to eliminate.t' Instead of Mr. 
Pereira’s noxious tree-blossom, this writer mentions 
‘‘g poisonous nut’? on which he says he knows that 
at certain seasons the fish feeds.t He has, therefore, 


* Minnows?—Ep. 

+ Mr. Thomas, in writing of Barbus neili, states :— 
“ There are many different fish that pass as mahseer 
I have seen at least three in a single river.” 

ie correspondent of a contemporary writes that 
‘the best bait is said to be the berry of the ‘ makula,’ 
but, if that is used,the fish must not be eaten, as the 
berry is poisonous. The Sinhalese also ground-bait 
a pool for two or three days and then bait with a 
piece of sweet potato.” Makulu is the Sinhalese name 
of Hydnocarpus venenata, which is also known by 
the significant name of ZH. inebrians. Another corre- 
spondent writes :—“One of the best baits for them is a 
little jungle fruit which the Sinhalese pronounce 
‘porter. hey parboil it, to give it the necessary 
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never eaten it, and he alludes to sickness of a choler- 
aic type brought on by eating freshwater fish at 
an elephant kraal in Dumbara: The species of fish 
eaten on that occasion is not mentioned, and it is 
just possible that the case, if we knew all the cireum- 
stances, might support our theory of decomposition 
before the fish was dressed. In any case the question 
of this the largest of our fishes being at certain sea- 
sons or after eating certain food poisonous is worthy 
of the most careful investigation. So is the 
statement that mud from rice fields is inimical to 
fish life in our rivers. We should have thought, 
on the contrary that the effect would be beneficial 
in supplying the fish with food in the shape of 
earthworms, &c. We are reminded of a very ‘in- 
teresting’’ statement made to us by an observant 
Highland gentleman with whom we travelled many 
years ago on the Caledonian Canal. He told us, 
in answer to our inquiries asto scarcity or absence 
of fishin rivers which once swarmed with salmon, 
that since the supersession of cattle by sheep in 


consistency, and then it is a deadly bait for ‘ Bettia’ or 
Lella.” We are unable to identify the plant thus refer- 
red to (potd-wel not being described as having poisonous 
fruits), but a good many of our Ceylon trees seem 
to bear poisonous or intoxicating fruits and blossoms. 
The same correspondent confirms our impression 
that the mahseer in Ceylon is not the energetic giant 
he becomes in the mountain streams of India. He 
writes:—‘‘ If the Lella is really the mahseer, [ am 
surprised and--I own, disappointed, for I have always, 
from what I have read of the mahseer, and from 
the elaborate tackle which I have seen in Farlow’s 
shop intended for his destruction, held a much higher 
respect for him than I can get up for the common- 
place Lella. Like ‘HE. J.’ I have tried all sorts of 
spinning baits and flies for Lelloo without success, 
and I firmly believe that a chunk of coconut, plan- 
tain, or the ‘porter’ fruit above alluded to, will 
be found more effective than all the mahseer tackle 
to be found in Farlow’s.” We should think that a 
clue to}the “porter” fruit may be found in the fact, that, 
in the language of the Kols of India, Randia dumetorum 
“the fruit of which is used to poison fish,” is called 

ortoho. kh. gurdnerr is indigenous to Ceylon, and perhaps 
its fruits have the same property? Strychnos potutorum, 
the ingint of the Sinhalese, is the “clearing nut tree ”’ 
of the Engliah. Its fruit can scarcely be poisonous, 
for the pulp ‘is eaten, while the nuts clear muddy 
water. Coculus Indicus seems to be the substance 
chiefly used in India and Ceylon for stupefying fish so 
as to cause- them to come tothe surface. Of this nut 
Ainslie, in his “Indian Materia Madiea,” states :— 

Kakacollie verei (Tam.) Kakichempoo vwittiloo ('Tel.) 
Kakamari (Sans.) Kakmari ke beenge (Duk.) Cocculus 


Indacus. 
Menispermum Oocculus (Lin.). 
Cl.and Ord. Dicecia Dodecandria. Nat. Ord. Sar- 
mentacer. Fischetodtender Mondsame (Nom. Triv. 


| Willd.). 


The name cocculus Indicus'is, in all probability, taken 
from the Tamool appellation of the article, which 
signifies the ‘‘crow-killing seed.’ The plant is the 
tuba bidjt of the Malays, and the natsjatam of the 
Hort. Malab. 

This narcotic berry, which grows in abundance in 
the woods of the Southern provinces, in the Travan- 
core country, and in Oeylon, is employed by the Vytzans 
asa useful external application in cases of inveterate 
itch and herpes; on such occasions, it is beat into a 
fine powder, and mixed with a little warm castor-oil. 
It is also formed into a sort of paste, with moistened 
nies, for intoxicating birds and fish, in order to catch 
them. 

Our present article is the tuba bacczfera of Rumphius, 
Orphila places the fruit of it amongst his Poisons ; 
and, in his work, tells us, that Monsieur Gowpil has 
given to the Society of Medicine of Paris some interest- 
ing facts, proving that it is not only a poison for fish, 
but for other animals; he supposes it to act likeicam- 
phor. Nay, Marcet informs us, that itis @ poison for 
even vegetable substances themselves, 
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‘the Highlands the supply of salmon in the rivers 
had greatly diminished. To our amazed inquiry 
as to how the sheep on the moorlands affected 
the fish in the mountain streams, he gave the 
very simple explanation that the droppings of the 
sheep constituted no breeding place for earth- 
worms. Those of the cattle did, and the earth- 
worms, the favorite food of the fish, were swept 
into the rivers by periodical floods. ‘This case 
shows how the operations of man can disturb 
the balance of nature, but as earthworms 
must accompany the mud from the paddy ficlds 
into our rivers, we should think that good rather 
than harm to the fish would accrue from 
mud-laden affluents? But opinion founded on ex- 
perience is worthy of respect, and what we feel 
is, that with reference to continued and increased 
supplies of a very important article of food, es- 
pecially amongst the natives, the whole question 
of our freshwater fishes, their qualities and the 
best modes of securing the reproduction of the 
best kinds is worthy of careful investigation, by 
an expert or a commission of experts. We submit 
that the Oeylon Government might well move in 
the matter, and if so they could not do better than 
ask the Government of Madras for the loan of the 
services for a short period of that enthusiastic 
sportsman and naturalist, the Hon. Mr. Thomas, 
with whom could be associated local authorities like 
Mr. Haly, Mr. Le Mesurier, Mr. Crossandothers. All 
the information now existing in ascattered form could 
then be brought together, properly arranged and 
profitable conclusions as to fish culture in streams 
and ponds arrived at. 

Has any reader a copy of Mr. Thomas’s great 
work, ‘‘The Rod in India,” which he can lend us? 
We have sought for the book in vain in the 
Colombo Library and that of the Asiatic Society. 
Our recollection of extracts from this book and 
other notices of the mahseer in Indian publica- 
tions is that the testimony in favour of the 
mahseer as an edible fish is unqualified by any 
statement that the flesh is affected adversely by 
season or food. We tasted portion of a mahseer 
taken out of the Teesta river, near Darjiling, in 


In Mr. Thomas’ recent book we see no reference to 
fish poisoned or rendered poisonous. The fruit of 


Ficus indica is, we suppose, innocuous, being a 
fig. A writer in the local “Times” gives a 


graphic account of a scene he witnessed:—t Some 
twelve or fifteen years ago, several of us were fish- 
ing at the Butale anicut, and, gettivg tired of the 
small-sized catch which fell to my rod and line, I 
left it in the hands of a companion and strolled up 
the bank of the Kattregam-oya with a gun, follow- 
ing. a curious bleating sound Jike a sick lamb, and 
which I then took to be a fawn, but turned ont 
really to be the cry of the single-billed toucan. Hear- 
ing ® great splashing and commotion in the river, 
and cautiously looking over the raised bank I saw a 
shoal of fish—mostly 9 or 10 inches in length—in a 
frightful state of excitement, jumping out of tho 
river, and catching the fruit of a banyan tree (Aicus 
/ndiea) as fast as it fell, which, as the tree was a 
very large one, and covered with fruit, was con- 
tinually ropping; and, with half-a-dozen fish trying 
for the same frnit, it may be imagined what a commo- 
tion there was the pool,” He adds:—‘I have canght 
fish in the Dimbula-oya with this bait, and I have 
seen dozens of little fishes rush at sapn fruit as 
they fell into the Badulla-oya, Por the dark-green 
perch at Rugam, bits of meat, or wprms, were very 
successful bait.” To quote again: —““The most success- 
ful angling I have experienced in Ceylon was from 
0 boat at Kanthalai, in the middle of the (ry season.” 
This revives the suggestion we offered after our visit 
to Knlawewa, that this and other large tanka ought to 
be systematically utilized for the stocking and breed- 
ing. of the very bost apesise of froshwater fishes, 
indigenous and imported. 
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the hospitable abode of Mr. Gammie, Superin- 
tendent of the Government Cinchona Plantations 
in British Sikkim. The fish was excellent, and 
neither then nor at any other time did we hear 
that it was ever otherwise in India, If in Ceylon 
the reputation of this the noblest of Indian fresh- 
water fishes is more qualified, it is time that the 
reason why, with other questions as to our fresh- 
water fishes, were fully inquired into and set at rest. 

We have several times mentioned what our 
late lamented friend Mr. Moens of the Java cin- 
chona plantations told us, as showing that pisci- 
culture in the Netherlands Indian Colony is scarcely 
second in importance to agriculture. ‘ The natives 
here,’’ said Mr. Moens, ‘ get two crops of nearly 
equal value from their fields: first, the harvest 
of paddy and then the harvest of fish.” ‘The 
prevalent fish in Java is a good-sized carp 
coloured like gold-fish, which might well be in- 
troduced here if we have not got it already. In truth 
freshwater fish in Ceylon seem to be numerous 
and abundant. What appears to be needed is the 
culture and proper feeding of the best kinds in 
ponds, after the fashion which Mr. Thomas des- 
cribes as so profitably prevalent in and around 
Caleutta. Mr. Thomas’s chapter on the ‘ stocking 
of ponds” is so interesting and calculated to be 
so useful, that we shall notice its contents in a 
future article, transferring extracts tothe 7ropical 
Agriculturist. 

While we were writing an Indian paper brought 
us the following account of a “bag’' of mahseer :— 

Denra Dun FisHinac.—Some good sport was ob- 
tained during December last at Raiwala on the 
Ganges, about six miles above Hardwar. Sixteen 


, mahseer, averaging 24} lb. each, were caught by Major 


Durand and friends; the heaviest was 40 lb. and the 
lightest 15 lb., but there were only three fish under 
20 lb. These fish were nearly all caught with natu- 
ral bait, and after sundown. A lot of small fish 
were also caught by various members of the Associ- 
ation in the Song and Surwas rivers of the Eastern 
Dun, the favourite bait appearing to be a small 
gold or silver fly spoon,—Pioneer. 


———— 
THE YIELD OF TEA IN CEYLON 


OLD, WORN OOFFEE ESTATES; ON 
PLACES IN GOOD HEART; AND ON 
VIRGIN FOREST SOIL. 


(By an Experienced Coffee and Tea Planter.) 

In reference to the yield of leaf from old estates 
my candid opinion—not newly jormed, and, I may 
say, applicable to most old districts (I have tea 
9 years old, giving this year 180 lb. made tea per 
acre, and this yield will represent the highest yet 
harvested from that field)—is, that quite one-third 
of all old coffee estates, i.¢., estates mamoty- 
weeded and washed as most old estates were a 
quarter of a century ago, and fully half of others 
will not yield more than 150lb. made tea per 
acre, and that8 to 10 years from planting will see that 
yield reduced to 100 1b. an acre, or in other words 
abandoned if no manure is applied, and on the 
question of manure my advice would be on no 
account manure tea, which, without it, affords less 


ON 


than 250lb. per acre. The better portions of 
estates might, with occasional applications of manure, 
keep up the yield to 250 or 3001». an acre all 
round for 20 or 25 years where there is a fair 
depth of free soil. Where the sub-soil is of a 


quartzy or cabook nature, I would expect tie crops 
to fall off in much less time. My system for the 
last four years has been to plant bare ridges and 
portions of coffee fields in courso of transforma 
tion into tea, where the soil is of a light de- 
scription, with fuel treeg of various kinds, and last 
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year I planted some acres of six-year old tea in 
this manner, which was giving me barely 50 lb. 
tea per acre. 

Some old estates, for instance in Hast 
Matale where soil is exceptionally good, and places 
like Mariawatte with great depth of free goil, will, 
with judicious treatment, be as vigorous fifty years 
hence as now, unless some unforeseen cause should 
impair the vitality of the bush. 

Young land 20 years or so in coffee carefully 
drained and free from weeds will, with liberal 
cultivation, afford 250 to 4001b. tea per acre, ac- 
cording to class of land, for a longer period than 
many of the present generation of planters are 
likely to see. Fields will, and probably small 
estates may, give 5001b. or more per acre, but, 
as a general rule, over an estate of 400 or 500 
acres, 400 lb. per acre should be the limit upon 
which to base calculations, if tea property is to 
be made a sound investment and not a speculative 
business. I will not go into the profits and value 
of tea estates, as I have made my letter longer than 
I intended when I began. [Let us have this 
second part discussed by all means in an equally 
practical way.—Ep.] 


—————— 


ORANGES ALL THE YEAR ROUND IN LONDON. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE IMPORTERS. 


Few people ever take time to think of the number 
of countries whose ripest products are laid under re- 
quisition to furnish forth the table of an English gentle- 
man, We read wlth wonder of the array of dishes 
filled from all quarters of the then known world 
which were set out to satisfy the gourmands of the 
Roman Empire. But the area laid under contribution 
even by Lucullus and Heliogabalus was comparatively 
trivial compared with that which is requisitioned in 
order to supply an Englishman’s dessert. Lucullus is 
almost as famous for introducing cherries into Ital 
as for his eight years’ campaign against Mithridates; 
but nowadays no one spares a thought when enter- 
prising merchants enable the London “cit” to feast 
his guests with apples from Tasmania and oranges 
from New South Wales. Few things, however, are 
more interesting than the source of our fruit supply, 
and we therefore publish without more preface the 
report of an interview which our representative had 
the other day with a representative of a lealing firm 
of fruit brokers in Pudding-lane, E. O., where the 
sales by public auction are held. Our talk ran chiefly 
upon oranges, owing to the development of a new 
trade in this fruit between London and Australia. 

“We are now able to supply oranges all the year 
round, thanks to the Australians. The orange harvest 
there begins just as the Spanish crop is being cleared. 
The first Spanish oranges reach the London market 
at the end of October, but they are then sour, and 
it is not until December that the first ripe fruit begins 
to come in, The supply then goes on increasing until 
April, when it begins to fall off, and at the end of 
June the season is practically over, although there 
are always some cases come in July, Spanish oranges, 
however, may be said to supply our market for seven 
months in the year—from November to June. The Aus- 
tralian oranges come in in August, and continue till 
November—just filling the gap—so that oranges never 

o out the whole year rounld.”’ 

«Then you predict a great future for the Austra- 
lian orange?” } 

“Ves, but it is badly handicapped, owing to the 
fact that the freight is at least four times as much 
from Sydney asit is from Valencia, Cases one half 
the size cost from 3s. to 4s. freights from Sydney, 
while 1s. 6d. is the freight from Spain. This handi- 
caps the Australian orange very severely; but the 
demand exists and is growing, and if the Australians 
will but take care and pack their oranges as carefully 
as the Spaniards, there is a great future before the 
industry. It is all a question of packing, and if the 


oranges are in good condition and well packed, there 
is no difficulty in sending them all round the world 
in case of need, As an experiment and as an object 
lesson in the keeping qualities of oranyes when well 
packed, I recently sent three cases of Spanish oranges 
just as they arrived at our wharf down to Tilbury 
Docks and shipped them to Sydney, where they arrived 
in excellent condition. The antiseptic preparations, 
to one of which you referred recently, are not needed. 
Oranges keep a long time—much longer than is oc- 
cupied by a steamer in covering the distance between 
here andthe Antipodes. Of course, towards the end 
of the season, when they are dead ripe, they are 
more delicate, and will not keepso long. But with 
ordinary care they will stand the voyage without 
difficulty.” 

“From what country do you draw your chief sup- 
plies of oranges?” 

‘From Spain: especially from Valencia, Last year 
there was 453,000 cases of oranges from Valencia, 
each case weighing over a hundredweight, and con- 
taining from 400 to 700 oranges. That is to say, 
averaging them all round at 500, there were imported 
from Valencia alone, 226,500,000, weighing about 
32,000 tons. A few come from Lisbon, and some— 
bitter oranges for the most part—from Sicily. The 
St. Michael oranges appears to be going out. Of 
the five islands of the Azores which use to supply us 
with oranges only one now sends us any fruit. The 
trees have ceased to bear, beiug exhausted with over- 
bearing and not being renewed. The Valencia orange 
at present commands the market. Of the orange 
imported only about 5 per cent are of the bitter variety, 
and are used for marmalade, for making candied 
orange peel, andfor the production of orange wine. 
The prices of oranges vary. At presentthey run at 
about 9s. per case. It is wonderful to think that 
you can get from five to six hundred oranges grown, 
picked, wrapped in paper, packed in boxes, shipped 
in Spain, carried a nine days’ voyage to the Thames, 
unshipped, and then sold at our martfor 9s. Prices 
run as low as 6s. or 7s., and as high as 15s. or lés., 
and the demand keeps up wonderfully. The demand, 
indeed, for fruitis so great that in the case of grapes 
it threatens to destroy the quality of the fruit itself.” 

“How can that be?” 

“Very easily. The moment a great demand sets 
in for any description of fruit (say, for instance, as 
a case in point, for Spanish grapes), every one that 
has any land that will bear grapes sets to work to 
plant vines in order to supply the demand which ex- 
ists here for fresh grapes. Quality is sacrificed to 
quantity. The grapes are forced to bear more than 
they ought to, with the result that the quality of 
the Spanish grape is steadily deteriorating. It is 
becoming harder, sourer, less palatable in every way, 
and unless some check is placed upon the process, 
grapes will be as common as gooseberries and much 
less edible. Nearly all the grapes which you see in 
the shops come from Spain and from Lisbon. They 
are packed inground cork in barrels, and it is astonish- 
ing how long they will keep. I have bought grapes 
in March which I have sold in the previous December. 
Spanish grapes used often to be kept without suffer- 
ing any damage for six months at a time. That of 
course presupposes careful packing and the exclusion 
of the air. At present we do not get grapes over 
from the Oape or from Australia. Their produce is 
too softto keep. No doubt they might cultivate the 
Spanish vine if they chose; but the supply from the 
nearer vineyards is so abundant that it is hardly worth 
while growing the same deteriorating commodity at 
the other end of the world. A barrel of grapes weighs 
from 45 lb. to 50lb., and the average price runs 
about 10s. to 12s. when the season is at its height. 
Malaga grapes failed last season almost eutirely, hence 
there were very few Malaga raisins to be had. With 
the Malaga raisins go the Jordan almonds, with which 
they are always eaten. Talking of over-supply in the 
market, the most striking instance of that this year 
has been the unprecedented crop of hazel nuts which 
has poured into London from Northern Spain. There 
never has been such a harvest, and we are simply 
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inundated by nuts. Fortunately they will keep well if 
necessary until next season, Hazel nuts come from 
Spain ; chestnuts from the north of France. All the 
chestnuts which you see in the streets come from North- 
ern France. As many as 150 to 200 tons of chestnuts 
will be delivered ina morning by rail. The Kentish 
filbert is almost the only nut with which England supplies 
her own people. The Brazil nut comes trom the Ama- 
zon. Last year we had a cargo which was collected by 
a small steamer two thousand miles from the mouth of 
that great river. The coconut, of which there were 
about twelve millions last year, comes chiefly from 
Trinidad and Ceylon. Trinidad held possession of the 
field for some time, but Ceylon is pressing on hard, 
and driving down the price to a figure which renders 
the produotion of coconuts profitable. There is a ship 
in just now from Trinidad containing 320,000 nuts, 
half of which are in their husks ard half peeled. 
The latter are stowed in the bottom of the hold to 
steady the ship, and the husk nuts piled on the top. 
The husks are sold at prices varying from 7s. to 15s. 
per thousand, and they usually command a sale for a 
great variety of purposes. The shell of the nut is 
worthless. The price of coconuts runs at about 9s. 
to 10s. a hundred, and they are mostly sold to be 
eaten. There is, however, one manufacturer in Red 
Lion-square who for tho last three years has had an 
American patent for what is called desiccating the 
coconut. He buys the nuts, removes the brown skin, 
grinds the white kernel, and then desiccates and 
sends itinto the market for use in cooking and for 
other purposes.’’ 

* Do you import tropical fruit ?”’ 

“No, for two reasons: (1) tropical fruit does not 
keep, and (2) itis not popular except among those who 
have lived in the tropics. The flayour of mangoes 
and such like fruit is not generally appreciated. 
Apples come from Canada, Tasmania, and from the 
United States. The apple crop was very short in the 
States, and they have not had much to spare there. 
We have not received many oranges from Florida, 
although the supply is likely to increase. Those that 
have come hitherto have been sent over when the 
market in New York was glutted.” 

‘* May I say,” said Mr.— , in conclusion, ‘that 
it is a very wonderful thing to us that, with all the 
outery on the part of the unemployed, we could not 
for some weeks obtain labour for unshipping the fruit ? 
No doubt it is hard work; but an able-bodied man 
who was willing to carry could easily make 6s. a day. 
We have been at our wits’ end again and again to 
obtain men to do work, and instead of unloading by 
hand we have been compelled to employ steam. 
Tt is this fact which makes me rather sceptical as 
to the reality of the distress among the unemployed. 
If they were suffering so much, and there were so 
many of them, we surely should not have to go 
a-begging for hands to discharge our cargoes. This 
often occurs at the wharf when the pressure takes 
place in November and December, when there are 
sometimes as many as five or six steamers, fruit 
laden, lying alongside Fresh and Nicholson’s wharves.” 
—Pall Mal! Budget. 


+ 


(From Cassell’s Family Magazine, Nov. 1887.) 

JAPAN Otover.—A clover of Japan, the Sespedeya 
Striata, is coming into use in the Southern States 
of America. It is said to be relished by all kinds of 
stock, and is grown largely in orchards, where it 
displaces weeds and some wild grasses. It also grows 
on waste lands where other forage plants would 
thrive but poorly. 

Parer rrom Tonacco Waste.—The waste cuttings 
and stems of tobacco are now used in manufacturing 
paper pulp. They are much cheaper than waste linen 
rags; and the paper made from them is said to be 
as good as that from the rags. 

SUGAK-MAKING HY Dirrostoy.—In America, a system 
of extracting sugar from cane by diffusion, has been 
worked out. Instead of crushing the sugar-cane bot- 
ween rollers in the ordinary way, the cane is cut up 
and water is forced through the chips in confined 


cells, thus extracting the sweet juices, which are 
afterwards evaporated. The system is to be prac- 
tically tried on the plantation of Governor Warmouth 
in Louisiana. It is expected to allow of the maximum 
quantity of sugar being extracted from the cane. 

Sarecuarp AGAINST Insrcrs.—It is stated by the 
Lancet that weak carbolic acid sponged on the 
skin and hair, or on the clothing, is a protection 
against the bites of gnats and other insects. The 
safest place, according to the writer in question, is 
to keep a saturated solution of the acid. The solution 
cannot contain more than six or seven per cent ; 
and it may be added to water until the latter smells 
strongly. This may be readily and safely applied with 
a sponge. Horses and cattle could, perhaps, be pro- 
tected in the same way. 

VeceEtasLe Learner.—A process for making a sub- 
stitute for leather from gutta-percha and sulphur, 
has been brought out in France. Raw cotton and 
oxide of antimony are well mixed with these ingre- 
dients, and the whole vulcanised by steam, The 
artificial leather is said to be useful for making 
the soles and heels of shoes. 


~ 


Oosu.—The Civil and Military Gazette states that it is 
quite true that anthracite coal of most excellent quality 
has been discovered in the hills along the Peshin 
Valley route from Sibi to Quetta. There is one seam, 
about half a mile in length, appearing like a black 
line on the side of the hill close to the station of 
Nasik.—Jndian Aagviculturist. 

Usrrut Gum rrom Inp1A.—In a communication on 
Indian dyes and methods of dyeing followed in India, 
read recently before the Liverpool Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry (Journ, S.C. Z., Dee. 
81, p. 79), Mr. Elworthy calls attention to the gum 
known in India as ‘“‘dhaura,” derived from Anogerssus 
latifolia, which he thinks would be found a useful 
gum in English dye works, as yielding a thick viscid 
liquid much superior to dextrin or “British gum” and 
at the same time cheaper than gum arabic. When 
mixed with a small proportion of hydrochloric acid, 
Mr. Elworthy says, the liquid gum keeps good for 
several months, and althoughits adhesive qualities 
are lessened by this addition it still answers very 
well for labels. This gum, it may be mentioned, is 
referred to with approbation by Dr. Watt, in his 
‘Economic Products of India.’ Professor Dymock 
also speaks of it (Mut. Med. W. Ind., p. 824) asa 
valuable gum, occurring in vermicular pieces, very 
slightly coloured, translucent, tasting like gum arabic 
and readily soluble in cold water, with which it forms 
a strong, almost colourless, mucilage, having a faint 
peculiar odour. Tho tree is common in the Concan 
and Khandeish and the gum is collected by the 
Bheels.—Pharmaceutical Journal, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CEYLON EXPORTS. 
(From Ist Oct. 1887 to Ist Mar. 1888.) 


\C’chona | 
Branch | Uarda= 
\Coffee|& Trunk} Tea. |O’coa) moms, 
COUNTRIES, | aan | emeereneegemd - 
} cwt.| Ib. lb. ioral lb. 
To United Kingdom ...| 41052) 3638727) 6087101| 5231! 76791 
», Marseilles PP (eae SX. amie 3724) 285 
», Genoa Mail fe ie 600)... | 
» Venice oe 947) 95413 ane 
» Trieste oe jet) ee 40 
»» Iamburg ve} =. 148 » | 84125) 987 
», Antwerp ant 2) 760 26) we 
,, Bremen ical Giewth 1991 
», Havre eve} 1460) 8li4 
» Rotterdam A | 2 sep 1 Yese “ei. 
» Africa a ce | oe 2000) ... 
» Mauritius tn 26 OHO... i 
», India & Eastward 6001 6784 478 83000 
» Australia oe) $5460 171623) ... 187 
» America 5 183 TT , 


45314 13465 


Total Exports from Oct.1, . - 

1887 to Mar. 1, 1885 SS0S6 S7S8S58) 6331119 46708 190058 
Do 1586 do 1887, 76080 6524072) 3926154 10505 150828 
Do 1885 do )856 127043 6019820 1856474 45272 120062 
Do 1884 do 1885,149601| 4011496, 825903 1835 67192 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND N&W PRODUCTS, 


FROM MALABAR 


(From, Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 


COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUOTATIONS, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 
BEES’ WAX, White Slightly s van to good 
- hard bright +.|£6 a £6 10s 
Yellow ...|Do. dros-y «dark ditto... £4 103 a £6 
CINCHONA BARK—Crown)Renewed ... ... {ls a 28 6d 
Medium to fine Quill [ls 4d a 23 
Spoke shavings ... ...j6d a 1s 2d 
Branch +) v0. to + fad a 6d 
ay Red |Renewed .. [3d a 2s 
Medium to cood Quill «. léd a 2s 
Spoke shavings vee ..}3d a Td 
mee a nex oe a a 4d 
Twig 
CARDAMOMS Malabar Clipped, bold, bright, ancl oS a 23 6d 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & lean|/8d a 2s 
Aleppee fair to fine plump elpees 1s 3d a 23 
Tellicherry/Good to fine .)18 6d a 2s 
Brownish 6d a 1s 3d 
Mangalore j|Good & fine, washed, bet. ls a 234d 
Long Ceylon Middling to good... 8d a 1s 4d 
CINNAMON Ists |)rd. to fine pale quill .. 8da 1g54 
2n ” ” ” ”» . {73d a 1s 2d 
ards ..{7d a ls 
4ths Woody and hard.. .|64d a 10d 
Chips + |Fair to fine plant... 28d a 8d 
COCOA, Ceylon ...  ...|Bold to good bold 858 a 90s 
-| Medium aie 683s a 783 
Triage to ordinary {603 a 708 
COFFEE CeylonPlantation| old to fine bold colory.,.{383 a 94s 
Middling to fine mid. ,..|82s a 87s 


Native 
Liberian 
fast Indian 


Native 
COIRROPE, ReplonSichehin 
FIBRE, Brush 
Stuffing .. 
COLR YARN, Ceylon 
Cochin 
Do 


Low mid.and Low v grown 75s a 803 


Smalls tee ..|725 a 803 
Good ordinary ... (708 a 758 
+|Smalltobold .,. ‘,,|558 a 70s 
Bold to fine bold.,, ..|823 a 883 
Medium to fine ... +..|183 a 823 
Small «..|723 & 763 
Good to fine ordinary ..|703 a 753 
Mid. coarse tofine straight] £5 a £15 


-{Ord. to fine long PuiEE £13'a £36 


-|Coarse to fiae ; ..|£10 a £18 
..|Ordinary to superior .,,/£13 a £35 
--|Ordinary to fine ... ..| £18 a £35 


Roping fair to good 


COLOMBO ROOT, sifted ...)Middling wormy to fine,,,/8s a 223 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ...|Fair to fine fresh... ... (LOS a 14s 
GINGER Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... _—_,,,/748 a 85s 
‘| Small angmedan ,. {308 a 48s 6d 
Rough Fair to fine bold.. ,.,258 a 40s 
Small ... {163 a 233 _ 
GUM ARABIC, Madras... ‘(Dark to fine pale ...(80s a £6 103 
NUX VOMICA ...|Fair to fine bold fresh .,.|12s a 163 
Small ordinary and fair,,,/8s a 11s 
MYRABOLANES Pale, ...|\Good to fine picked _,,,/68 6d. a 8s 
Common to middling .,,,/5s a 53 94 
Fair Coast.. a ...joS a 5s 6d 
Pickings|Burnt and defective |. |4s a 436d 
OIL, CINNAMON -./Bair to fine heayy  ,,,|8d.a 33 
CITRONELLE ...|Bright & good flavour ,,,|$1.a 1d 
LEMON GRASS “eusehue leche A itlie calige eal Ghalrenodl 
ORCHELLA WEED _...|Mid. to fine, not woody,,,|0s a 373 
PEPPER, Malabar blk.sifted|wair to bold heavy iida7la © 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, y»> good ,, (7d aig 
Tellicherry, White ... ees ae ...jaone here 
PLUMBAGO Lump -.|Fair to fine bright bold,,./123 6d a 17s 
4 ' \Middling to good small,../7s a 12s 
Chips .../Slight foul to fine bright|63 a 10s 6d 
dust +/Ordinary to fine bright.,,|05 a 93 
RED WOOD aD +++|Fair and fine bold £4 ee 176d 


SAPAN WOOD 

SANDAL WOOD, logs 
Do. chips 

SENNA, Tinnevelli 


TURMERIC, Madras 
Do. 


Do. aon 
Cochin rail 
VANILLOES, Mauritius & 
Bourbon, al 

pat 


3rds 
4th 


—_ 


FROM BOMBAY 

AND ZANZIBAR. 
ALOES, Soccotrine and 

Hepatic... 

CHILLIES, Zanzibar 


«-|Fair to good flavor 


-|Finger fair to fine bold 
+|Mixed middling Ubright 


Middling coated to good|£6 a £ 
..|£20 a £44 
£5103 a £22 


Inferior to fine .., i 
7d a 1s 


Good to fine bold green... 
Fair middling medium... 
Common dark and small 


73 6d a 8s 


Bulbs whole on 
ee ‘73 6d a 8s 


Do split 


17s a 253 
16s a 203 


103 a 163 


Fine crystalised 6 a Yinch 

\Foxy & reddish 598 ,, 
Lean & dry to middling) 
» under 6 inches ie 

Low, foxy, inferior and 


(pickings /4s a 8% 


£5 a £7 
653 a £7 10s 
316 a 328 
203 a 303 


Good and fine dry 

Common and pocd 
Good to fine brgit oo 
Ordinary and middling,,,| 


‘“le11 a £15 10s ~ 


2nd 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


February 1888.) 


QUALITY. 


[Marcn 1, 188 


QUOTATIO 


CLOVES, Zanzibar } Goo1and fine bright 8ida 931 " 
and Pemba, per lb Common dull to fair ... 8d a 83d 
” Stems...|Fair fresh wo 2d 
cocuLus INDICUS _...|Fair 18s 
8S, Bussorah ) blue 3 
& Turkey S¥, owt, Fair to fine dark blue le a 603 
wt,|Good white and green.,,|498 4 533 
GUM AMMONIACUM per|Blocky to fine clean |10s a3353 
ANIMI, washed, @cwt.|Picked fine pale in sorts "|£12 10sa£13 105) 
part yellow and mixed) £10 a £11 10s 4} 
Bean & Peasizeditto ..,.£59 £11 
amber and dark bold ..,/£7 2 £9 
scraped...|Medium & bold sorts 11,85 a £7 
ARABIC, EI. & Aden..|Sorts 1. 10. ws 1+4|208 @ 1305 
perewt. Ghatti ...|Woody tofine pale  .,.|2084 112s 6d 
Amrad cha|Good and fine pale  ,,,|998 4 £6 15s 
Reddish clean 458 a 82s 
ASSATFOSTIDA, per |Clean fair to fine 1.1898 @ 403 
cwt.|Slightly stony and foul .,,|225 4 303 
KINO, _ perewt.|Fairtofine bright __....|208 
MYRRH, picked ,, | Fair to fine pale .,£6 @ £7 10s 
Aden sorts|Middling to good _.|798 a 100s 
OLIBANUM, drop |Fairtofine white _ .,./448 4 55s 
per cwt, Reddish to middling .,,|328 4 43s 
pickings... Middling to good pale “"{16s a 183 
siftings ..,/Slightly foul tofine ... 13s a 143 
INDIARUBBER Mozambilque, pis hard “2s Id a 2s 31 
per lb. Ball & sauslage J whitesoftish  .,. rela als 11d 
unripe root we 4 als 2d 
liver __|ls 4da 1s 9d 
FROM CALCUTTA AND 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


CASTOR OIL, ists per oz {Nearly water white 


ands ,, 


3rds_ ,, 
INDIARUBBER Assam, per 


Rangoon ..,. 
Madagascar 


SAFFLOWER 


TAMARINDS 


FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


| ALOKS, Cape, per ewt. 


Natal 


| ARROW ROOT Natal per Ib 


++-|Fairand good pale 
-.|Brown and brownish 
Good to fine 
Common fonl and mixed 
Fair to good clean 
Goodto fine pinky & white’ 
Fair to good black 
-.|Good to fine pinky 
Middling to fair 
Inferior and pickings 
Mid. to finedblacknot stony}, 
Stony and inferior oe 


ram 


+.|Fair dry to fine bright .. 
--|Common & middling soft 
-|Fair to fine 


Middling to fine 


tee 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


CAMPHOR, China, #? cwt. 


Japan 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. 


Good, pure, & dry white 
for ar + pink 
../Ordinary to fine free 


,.. (338 6d a 34s 6d | 


32d a 4id 
22da3 
“I93d a 284 
“lls 10d a Qs 33d 
{6d a 1s 8d 
Is 6d a 2s 1d 
125 a 28 34d 
1s 6d a 1s 10d 
“\£4 10sa £5 105 | 
‘\£35sa £4 23 6d 
£1 a £1 10s 
‘110s a 163 
33 a 63 


2 I aS 


{228 a 25s 
7s a 21s 6d 
253 a 30s 
13d a 23d 


803 a 853 ] 


Pressed none here 
Block [p2r lb./Good ..|228 3d-a 223 6d 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuine|Fine clean Banj & Macas-|2s 4d a 3d 3d 
Sumatra...|Barky to fair sar|6d a 2s 3d 
Reboiled...|Common to fine clean ..,|Id a 1s 4d 
White Borneo _,../Good to fine clean ..(lldals 3d 
Inferior and barky .Jld a 8d 
NUTMEGS, large, per Ib...|61’s a 80’s, garbled ..|28 8d a 3s 8d 
Medium ++. /83'S a 95's +». {23 3d a 23 7d 
Small ..-/100’s a 160’s {LS 38d a 2s 2d 
MACE, per lb. .../Pale reddish to fine pale|2s 6d a 2s 9d 
: Ordinary tored ©, 28 8d a 25 5d 
t Chips and dark .../ls 8d a 2s 2d 
RHUBARB, Sun dried, per|Good to fine sound [13 4d a 3s 2d 
lb. Darkordinary & migdting 8d ads 3d 
High dried .,./Good to fine 83d a 10d 
Dark, rough & middling 3d a 7d 
SAGO, Pearl, large, ® cwt.|Fair ta fine ... {LOS a 14s 
medium .,./ 4, 55 5 . (98 a13s 
small er +», (88-60 a 123 
Flow [per Ib,|Good pinky to white .,,/9sa 9s 9d 
TAPIOGA, Pohang Flake |Fair to fine ae Pada 23d 
Singapore ...| ,, ” + (2g a 230 
Flour ae .../L5s a 208 
Pearl ‘..| Bullets, per ewt. +. |263 a 278 
Medium _,, soe (28a 228) } 
Seed ” er 195 6d.a 208 6d J 
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FUEL FOR TEA ESTATES: 
AUSTRALIAN ACACLAS. 


Following Mr. Rutherford’s warning about sup- 
plies of timber and fuel for tea estates, comes Mr. 
Kellow’s timely letter, giving the results of his ex- 
perience as (o tho value of two of the Australian 
acacias, the ‘‘ blackwood ” and the ‘black wattle ”’ 
(two allied but very dissimilar trees, which ought 
never to be confounded),—the firsi as a valuable 
timber-yielder; the second, as, to some extent, a 
source of timber, but chiefly and eminently vala- 
able as # rapid fuel-producer, from its extraor- 
diary propensity to form dense groves of plants, 
sent up from its many, strong and widely spread- 
ing roots. To give this propensity full play, all 
that is necessary is to scrape off the surface soil 
in the neighbourhood. Indeed, the great difficulty 
is to keepa path clear in contiguity to this species 
of wattle. Our interosting visit to Albion estate, to 
which Mr. Kellow refers, convinced us of the 
correctness of an opinion which we haye held for 
many years, that while no greater plague amongst 
coffee, tea, or ciuchona plants exists than Acacia de- 
currens (A. dealbata is just as bad), no better 
plant can ba grown in a separate locality as a fuel 
yielder. Ofcourse it could be grown along ridges, 
or on the top of knolls in the interior of estates 
and prevented by means of deep drains from 
spreading beyond certain limits, but it had far better, 
as a rule, have aseparate site allotted to it. For 
shelter purposes we should prefer the beautiful and 
valuable Grevillea robusta, another acacia, but with 
no tendency to send up sprouts from ils roots. This 
tree is a fairly rapid grower, and it sends out abundance 
of lateral branches which can, with advantage, be 
lopped and used for fuel as the tree advances in 
height. After large experience of the eucalypti 
which—especially the blue-gum—grow very rapidly, 
our two favourite trees for growingon estates (by 
road sides and round houses and lines) are Grevillea 
and toon (Cedrela toona.) The only fault of the 
latter is its liability, when young, to have its top 
broken off in storms. But it soon grows again and 
coppices well.~ Its fine timber is known popularly 
as ‘fred cedar,’ although botanically it is wide— 
as under from the cedars, which, by the way, do not 
seem to take kindly to our Ceylon hill climate, 
The quality of grevillea timber is shown by the fact 
that it is the one most used in Australia for the 
staves of tallow casks. We have, on Abbotsford, 
some of these trees about 13 years old, fit for timber 
yielding, but they are cherished with the hope, not 
largely realized as yet, that they will yield supplies 
of seed. Blue-gum trees, from 10 to 13 years of 
age, have been cut down, and have yielded large 
supplies of white, solid timber, good for many pur- 
poets but apt to crack (externally) and warp 

adly in seasoning. One specimen grown at 4,800 
feet elevation, cut down in its thirteenth year, was 
considerably over 100 feet high and gave a very large 
number of cubic feet of timber. We have 
@ memorandum of the really remarkable figures 
for girth ot the root and at different distances 
4 the noble stem, with the quantity of service- 
able, though to the carpenter troublesome, timber 
yielded, which we shall publish when we lay our 
hands on the paper. The‘ blackwood” (Acacia 
_melanoxylon) is by no means so fast @ grower as 
Eucalyptus globulus, nor will it yield anything like 
so much timber, area for area, but the quality of 
the wood is immensely superior. It compares in 
truth with our ebony in density and grain, and 
is much better suited for a maltitude of purposes, 
amongst which Von Mueller mentions ‘ furniture, 
railroad cars, boat building, tool handles, crutches, 
organ aa casks, billiard tables, pianofortes, 
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&e.”” The Baron adds that the fine-grained wood 
iseut into veneers; it takes a fine polish and is 
considered almost equal to walnut. Valuable as 
this tree is, i5 also ought to be excluded from 
plantations, except where if can have its power 
of root-spreading limited. Although in a much 
smaller degree, this acacia also sends up plants 
from its roots, sometimes at long distances away. 
There is a fine specimen near Abbotsford ‘ old 
bungalow (now rebuilt, largely with blue-gum timber) 
which was allowed to grow permanently in a small 
wooden box in which it was received with other 
Australian se2!lings about a dozen years back. t 
is now a fine parent tree, with half-a-dozen of its 
well-grown root-progeny around it, all with the 
same clean straight stems and handsome pyramidal 
habit of branch and leaf growth. Our common tree 
parasite, the loranthus, is apt to specially attack this 
tree, as may be seen in the case of old specimens 
in Nuwara Eliya, but this pest can be easily re- 
moved by a cooly armed with a long pole and a 
sickle or knife attached to it. ‘‘ Blackwood” trees 
must have been cut down in Ceylon, and it would 
be interesting to learn how the timber of trees 
grown in our island coincided with the reputation 
attained in Australia.* There, when the eucalypts 
are mercilessly ‘‘ ringed”? with reference to pas- 


turage, the ‘‘blackwood” trees are carefully 
spared. Although large numbers of the old 
gum trees in Australia are hollowed (the 


draft thus created adding to intensity of fires, 


as we were able’ personally to notice in 
a fire amidst the tall trees at Fernshaw), 
we have not noticed any tendency to ‘ piping” 


(if that is, as we presume, another term for be- 
coming hollow) in eucalypts grown in Ceylon. 
While we do not suppose that any timber tree 
can in rapidity of growth and cubic quantity of 
wood, for the carpenter or the furnace, excel the 
Tasmanian blue gum (H. globulus), and while 
the iron-bark, jarrah and many other grand Aus- 
tralian eucalypts and acacias are flourishing in 
Ceylon, we do not think we are wrong in the 
conclusion that the chief boons bestowed upon us 
in the shape of plants from Australasia, consist 
of the three acacias :— 

Grevillea vobusta (branches fuel; stem timber), 

A. melanoxylon ( do. do. 

A, decurrens (fuel mainly; largerstems timber). 
We recollect Mr. W. Cotton telling us that noth- 
ing could be better for mamoty handles than 


stems of this latter plant, which can be easily 
propagated by seed as recommended by Mr. 
Kellow, or, more readily, we should say, by tak- 


ing up root pieces and planting them where they 
can rapidly indulge their spreading habit, 
We do not dwell on the value of the bark of 
A, decurrens, but when large groves are grown, it 
may pay planters when coppicing them for fuel to 
separate the bark, grind and ship it.t We suspect 
Australia can supply all that is wanted of wattle 


* On the Nilgiris, avcording to Col. Beddome, it has 
not been deemed equal to blue-gum timber, Some 
trees cut ou Naseby, Nuwara Elliya, gave a serviceable 
timber, and the late Rev. W. Oakley had some very 
neat cabinet work made from slabs of 4. melanorylon. 

+ For a full and interesting article on wattle 
cultivation for bark, we refer to the March number of 
the Tropical Agriculturist, Mr. Brown, the Forester 
of South Australia, calenlates that 100 acres of land, 
costing £8 per acre and yielding 5 tons of bark per 
acre, worth £5 per ton, would yield 7 per cent ou 
expenditure and a profit over and above this of 
£1,108. It might pay a Company to form a plant- 
ation of 1,000 acres on Uva patana land, near tea 
estates, which could be supplied with fuel, while the 
bark was shipped for the use of English tanners, 
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bark, however. In a Florida nursery catalogue, 
which we have just received, it is stated of A. 
decurrens that in California it has grown over 50 
feet in eight years and is useful as a wind-break 
besides being very rich in tannin and furnishing a 
gum which exudes copiotisly wherever a branch is 
cut, equal to gum arabic. Wood valuable for fuel 
and coopers’ work. Of A. dealbata, which closely 
resembles A.decurrens only that its whiter foliage 
has obtained for it the name of‘ silver wattle,” 
we learn that it reaches a height of 150 feet in 
Australia and yields a valuable tough wood: this 
species also might, therefore, be grown as a 
timber tree or as a fuel supplier, or for both purposes. 
For fuel yielding, however, experience is strongly in 
favour of the ‘‘black wattle,” A. decwrrens, and so, on 
their poor and waste places, or to replace pieces of 
forest cut down, planters ought to go ahead with its 
cultivation. Cryptomeria japonica, the Japan pine, the 
timber of which isso valuable for tea boxes, is 
being extensively cultivated in Ceylon. Our ex- 
perience with some planted out near the Bund in 
Nuwara Eliya is that rats, which did not touch 
the toon trees, bit off the tops of cryptomerias. This 
did not kill them, however. Dr. Trimen doubts if 
our moist climate will suit thispine. The young 
plants look well, however, and the tree has been 
a success in Darjiling. The Himalayan station 
is much wetter, judged by rainfall, than Nuwara 
Eliya, but we suppose its northern latitude tells 
in favour of the pines? Hven if cryptomeria 
succeeds here, we fancy it will grow slowly in com- 
parison with the exotics of Australian origin. 


—__—_—__-_—_—_—_ 
COOLY EMIGRATION FROM 


DUTCH COLONIES. 


The Pioneer of 18th Feb, has the following :— 

“During the last week two officials, Mr. Lavino, 
Consul-General for the Netherlands at Singapore, 
and Mr. Van Ryn von Alkemade, of the Nether- 
lands Indian Civil Service, have been engaged in 
negotiating at Calcutta the extension of the Indian 
Emigration Act to the Dutch Colonies in the Hast. 
This recently developed desire of the Dutch authori- 
ties to obtain Indian coolies ought to be grate- 
fully received by Sir Edward Buck, who wrote in 
strong terms three years ago in favour of opening 
out these extensive labour-fields to the surplus 
population of South India, and pointed out the 
danger of their being otherwise absorbed by the 
Chinese, We published at the time the paper to 
which we allude, read before the Society of Arts in 
January 1885; and now reproduce in another column 
that portion of it relating to emigration. Another 
paper read before the same Society by Mr. Trendell, 
c.M.G., on the Netherlands India Colonies, has just 
reached India and entirely confirms the account given 
by Sir Edward Buck of the great agricultural wealth 
of the India of the Dutch. The area of the castern 
islands is materially over 700,000 square miles, 
figures which can perhaps be better grasped if it is 
stated that this area is equivalent to 350 or 400 
average districts of these Provinces; or by com- 
paring it with the area of British India which is, 
excluding Native States, 760,000 square miles, of 
which one-sixth is unculturable land. The land 
held by the Dutch is much of it rich and nearly 
all culturable, while forests abound, Capital is 
pouring into it and only labour is wanting. Chinese 
are being already sent in ship-loads by cooly- 
contractors at Hongkong and Singapore. But John 
Chinaman likes working for No. 1 better than for 
his master No. 2; and planters in Sumatara, whence 
the loudest cry has come for Indian  coolies, 
prefer the more docile and manageable Madrasi. 
The application which the Netherlands India 
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Government have now made for the extension of 
the Indian Emigration Act to their colonies is 
stated to be partly due to the measures which 
Sir Edward Buck, when at Singapore four years 
ago, arranged with the Straits Government for 
the prevention of illicit emigration to Sumatra 
at the same time that emigration to the Straits 


. Colony itself was relieved of many of the restric- 


tions which had hitherto hampered it. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining coolies and the demand for 
them on the Dutch plantations have, since 1884, 
simultaneously increased. Hence probably the 
mission to Calcutta to which we haye already re- 
ferred.” 

In this case as in that of emigration to French 
colonies careful protection must be afforded tothe 
coolies. The French treated them as slaves. We 
hope better things of the Dutch, but they also 
have been accustomed to compulsory labour. We 
have marked for the Zvopical Ayriculturist the 
extracts from Sir Mdward Buck’s paper and Sir 
Hugh Low’s remarks, about extra Indian “ moist 
equatorial lands” which are not liable to drought 
and famine, but which need Indian labour for 
agricultural purposes. The Chinese prefer mining 
and similar pursuits. 
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THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 


Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 
Kandy, 25th Feb. 1888. 
The Editor, Ceylon Observer. 

Sir,—I beg to enclose copy of letter from Mr 
Delmege, London, on the subject of the Merchan- 
dize Marks Act 1887.—Yours faithfully, 

A. PHILIP, Secretary. 


17, St. Helen’s Place, London, E. C., 
3rd Feb. 1888, 

The Secretary, Planters’ Association, Kandy. 

Dear Sir,—As Director of a Company engaged in 
selling Ceylon teain England, it is constantly brought 
to my notice, that China rubbish is sold as Oeylon 
tea. I estimate the consumption of Oeylon tea at 
over 5 per cent in excess of the production. A grocer, 
in Manchester, is at this moment sending the finest 
Oeylon tea retail at Is 4d a lb. The most important 
point that can possibly engage the attention of your 
Association is to puta stop to this. The London Oham- 
ber of Commerce, of which we are members, held a 
meeting yesterday, to consider the Merchandize Marks 
Act. I enclose copy of a letter I wrote the Secretary 
London Ohamber of Commerce, and copy of his reply, 
and draft of proposed Association. Here is a simple 
remedy. Let your Association become members of the 
proposed Association, which latter will conduct prose- 
cutions. ‘Then your Association engage any good man to 
represent them here. He should not be engaged in sell- 
ing tea. Itwill give rise to jealousies. If you have not 
got the money to pay a man, get up a special 
collection, say each estate R15. If this is done with- 
out delay, it will soon put a stop to unscrupulous 
grocers adulterating our tea, and the price will be 
benefited at least 2d a lb. all round.—Yours faithfully 

(Signed) E. T. De~MEce, 


Ist Febraary 1888. 
Kenric B Murray, Esq., Secretary, London Chamber 
of Oommerce, Hastcheap, E.O. 


Tue Mercuanpize Marks Acr 1887. 


Dear Sir,—As I will be unable to attend the meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce tomorrow to consider 
the present effect of the above Act, I would draw 
your particular attention to what appears to me to 
be an omission in the Act and suggest a remedy. 

The Act is for the purpose of compelling traders 
to disclose the real country of origin of their goods, 
In the case of tes it fails to meet the requirements 


‘of the trade, | 
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The production of British tea this year is as follows :— 
Indian tea 84,000,000 Ib, 
Oeylon tea 20,000,000 ,, 

d 104,000,000 Ib. 
involving very many millions of British capital engaged 
in the industry, and entitled to thorough protection 
at the hands of our legislators. 

The value of a pound of Indian or Ceylon tea may 
be roughly stated at 1s all round, whilst the value 
of China tea would scarcely average 6d to 8d, ‘To 
my personal knowledge, tea is being largely sold by 
dishonest tradesmen as the produce of India and 
Ceylon, whereas it is largely mixed with or consists 
only of Ohina tea. 

A Ceylon Tea Oompany, with which I am _ con- 
nected and Director, is incessantly bothered to 
sell their original empty packages, and the price 
offered is much in excess of their real value for any 
possible purpose except to refill them with inferior 
tea, and sell them over again, as if the contents 
were the same as originally imported, the chests bearing 
the names of well-known tea gardens. 

A remedy is impossible at present. I know of a 
man doing a large business, selling tea in chests marked 
with a fictitious name, who openly boasts that no 
one dare sue him, otherwise he would have heavy 
damages out of them. There is only one remedy: 
the dealer must be bound to prove how and 
where he got the article he is selling. The onus of 
proof should not be thrown on the prosecbtion, no 
honest trademan would fora moment fear to declare 
how and where he purchased his goods. 

I may mention for your information that in Ceylon 
so far as regards tea, coffee, or other produce grown 
either by natives or Europeans, in the case of sus- 
pected theft the onus of proof does not fall on the 
prosecution, but the holder of the produce has to prove 
how he came by it.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) HE. 'T., DEtMEGE. 


London Chamber of Commerce, February 2nd, 1888. 
Botolph House, Eastcheap, London, E. O. 
E. T. Delmege, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, . O. 
MeprcHaNDize Marks Act. 

Dear Sir,—Roferring to yours of vesterday, I think 
the points to which you direct my attention appear 
to be fully met by the provisions of the Act, which 
distinetly provides for and imposes penalties in the 
case of the employment of packages for goods not 
of the same quality or belonging to the original pro- 
prietor of the original packages. 

1 have not the slightest doubt that an action en- 
tered by you would produce the required result. The 
weak point, if any, of the Act is that there are no 
public prosecutors, and that remedial action is left 
entirely in the hands of interested “ persons.” To 
meet this want in the Act, the London Chamber of 
Commerce, in conjunction with several of the country 
Ohambers of Commerce, suggest the formation of a 
separate Association, by means of which prosecution 
and the application of the Act may be better enforced 
than by private persous, 

1 enclose dratt of this proposed Association which 
will be submitted to the consideration of the meeting 
this afternoon.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Kenrtc B, Murray, Secretary. 


Merchandize Marks Act Association, 
* Botolph House, Wastcheap, London, L.C. 
OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

1, To assist by such means as may, from time to lime, 
be determined in applying the Merchandize Marks 
Act, 1887, for the benefit of British trade. 

2. To assist in promoting a general understanding 
of the Act, 

3. ‘To defend the interests of subscribers, 

4. To promote such amendments of the Act, as ex- 
perience of its working may suggest. 


SERVICES TO MeMpeRs, 
Leo obtain, by means of test cases, decisions as to 
the construction of the Act on important trade points, 


2. To advise members in all suitable cases which 
may be brought before the Association. 

4. To assist in negotiating with the Customs and 
other authorities,in respect to any points which may 
arise in the application of the Act. 

4. To keep for the use of subscribers as complete 
a record as possible, of all legal proceedings, cases, 
precedents, Oustoms regulations, Gazette notices, and 
other matters bearing upon the Act, 

5. To influence Colonial and Foreign Governments 
to assimilate their legislation, in regard to merchandize 
marks and trade descriptions, 

6. To give the service of the secretarial and legal 
staff of the Association in all Parliamentary or official 
enquiries connected with the Act. 

7. To be a centre for diffusing imformation and 
forming combined action amongst traders and trade 
Associations in all questions relative to the Merchan- 
dize Marks Act. 

TeRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION AND MANAGEMENT. 

The terms of subscription shall be as follows :— 

(1) For members of Ohambers’ of Oommerce, 
whether individuals, firms, or trading Companies, £1 1s 
per annum. 

(2) For others, £2 2s per annum. The details of 
the working of the Association to be managed by a 
General Oouncil of Members, which may depute its 
powers, and be represented by an Executive Committee. 

(Kenric B, Murray, Secretary pro tem.) 


Merchandize Marks Act Association, 
Botolph House, Eastcheap, London, E. 0, 
Form of Application. 
London, ........ Maaennssse ane mer Coren 
(I or We) desire to join the Merchandize Marks 
Act Association, and agree to pay the annual sub- 
scription for the time being in force. 
Signature (of Person or Firm) .r.csscecserecceeseeegeees 


Style of Firm (if any) .0.......000 ecosscces eoccesccevenecce 
COVERS sts ccncolsb warns Seen coax of enegerdete 
Description Of Business ....sssrcccsasorsesceseseseccocerses 
Member of the sseeeeeeeees Chamber of Commerce. 


Lerms of Subscription. 

1. For Members of Chambers of Oommerce, weather 
individuals, firms, or trading Companies, £1 lg. per 
annum, 

The Financial Year runs from the Ist January to 81st 
December. 

This Form to be returned to ‘ Kenric B. Murray 
(Secretary p7o tem.), Merchandize Marks Act Associ- 
ation, Botolph House, Eastcheap, London, E.C.” 

——— - <> ———— 


PLANTING IN TRAVANCORE, SOUTH INDIA. 


We call attention to the very interesting pro- 
ceedings of the Travancore Planters’ Association 
given in another column, which substantiate what we 
were able to say the other day of the planting 
prospects in this outlying or continental ‘ district’’ 
of Ceylon, Originally pioneered, opened and 
planted mainly by Ceylon men—the late Mr. John 
Grant of Corriemony, Matale, being the leader,— 
we have always taken a close and special interest 
in the fortunes of our neighbour. Not much has 
been said about it of late years, for the very 
good reason, that Travancore, like Ceylon, was 
under a cloud—the heavy cloud of depression 
caused by the failure of coffee from the ravages 
of Hemileia vastatrix. It will be seen, however 
that the men who were enabled to keep on work- 
ing their properties in Travancore have been able 
to follow the example of Ceylon in bringing in 
new products—cinchona and cacao and more re- 
cently tea—to support coffee. The acreage of the 
last-named staple is now not much more than 
one-third that of the total area in cultivation, tea 
making another good third; indeed, between them we 
have three-fourths of the cultivated area, while cin- 
chona, cacao and doubtless somecardamoms together 
make up the balance of one-fourth. Ofe nchona, how 
ever, 1i willion plants are reported as growing 
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amongst the coffee, besides 2,895 acres speciaily 
cultivated with this product. The large reserves 
of forest and other land attached to the estates, 
namely 68,994 acres against 12,156 acres opened, 
shows that Travancore cannot be troubled witb 
the fuel difficulty, while for tea the rainfall of 
from 100 to 200 inches is all that could be 
desired, and we are told that labour is fully cheaper 
than the average in Ceylon. There is therefore great 
encouragement for the Travancore tea planter to per- 
severe and do justice to his fields, while a little 
later on, when the area cultivated is in full bear- 
ing, we must ask the members of the Travancore 
Association to support the Ceylon Tea Fund in order 
to aid in devloping new markets for our joint staple. 


TRAVANCORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of proceedings of the amnual meeting of 
Travancore Planters’ Association held at Trevandrum 
on the 15th February 1888. Present:—Messrs. J. 
Cox, Chairman ;.J. Fraser, D. G. Oameron, R. Miller, 
D. Moncur, H. Inglis, E. O, Chisholm, J. E. Fowler 
(Honorary Secretary, Kannan Devan P. A.), W. Oox, 
and J. S. Valentine, Honorary Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read notice calling the meeting and 
the Report for the year. 

The OHAIRMAN in reviewing the chief events of 
the past year, referred briefly to the movements for 
the better that had set in. Coffee estimates had in 
most instances been exceeded, while prices, although 
not so high as some months ago, continued good. Oin- 
chena also showed an improvement. The most satis- 
factory part to members of the Association was the 
position Travancore tea was taking in the market ; 
reports received from London brokers spoke in 
high terms of the shipments already gone forward, 
and what was more to the point prices realized were 
in many instances better than was looked for. EHx- 
perience was showing that in yield and quality, Travan- 
core was uot in future to be behind. The liberal 
spirit of the present Government of His Highness 
the Maha Raja was doing much to revive prosperity 
on the hills. Statistics made up to end of June last 
showed the area under tea, coffee, and cinchona on 
the hills to be as follows :— 
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The total area cultivated shows a decline since the 
days when coffee alone was looked to, but looking to 
the fact that there was still a large area suitable for 
tea, and that we possessed a plentiful supply of cheap 
labor and the now assured success of tea cultivatiou 
there was good cause to look for a return of con- 
fidence, and consequently a flow of capital into the 
country.—At the close of his address the Chairman 
paid a kindly tribute to the memory of the late George 
Mackay of Glen Brittle estate, and in doing so referred 
to his many sterling qualities and genial disposition; he 
was valued by all who knew him, native and European, 
as the upright true gentleman he was, 
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COFFEE, SUGAR AND SLAVERY IN 
BRAZIL.—No IV. 


WET WEATHER AND COFFEE FALLING—THE BUMPER CROP 
oF 1888-9—cENTRAL SUGAR FAOTORY SYSTEM AND 
SUGAR PROSPECTS. 


The weather during the last four weeks has been 
showery, which has pleased all sorts of agriculturists 
unless those who may have been short-handed 
amongst the coffee and sugar planters. In any 
year, wet or dry, a good deal of the Brazilian 
coffee crop has to be picked off the ground; and 
when the October rains continue so long, as they 
have done this year, the latter part of the coffee 
crop, which may not have been picked before the 
beginning of November, is of an inferior quality. 
If the bean happens to fall amongst weeds, it soon 
germinates, and even where it is cleanly swept 
under the tree, before crop picking, which all good 
planters see to; the drop-dropping of rain from 
the branches mixes enough fine earth to adhere 
to the side of the fallen berry, as either to dis- 
colour the bean inside or to make it sprout. 

I have already mentioned that the crop for 1888-9 
is to be a bumper. All over Brazil, with this ex- 
pectation, consumers are relying on the large stocks 
keeping the price in regular form until the new 
crop come in, which will commence about July 
1838. Stocks in Rio and Santos continue almost 
the same. Sales have been more active and 
entries have been heavier, so that the quan- 
tity generally remaining for sale in each port, 
Santos and Rio, ranges, off and on, about 350,000 
sacks of 60 kilos each. Holders here are begin- 
ning to loosen the grasp held so long, and begin- 
ning to see that the current short crop of coffee 
in Brazil is not to influence the markets in con- 
suming countries to the extent they anticipated. 
You must have noticed a fall in prices. The 
long spell of showery weather has rather been 
against the cane planter. He had long a splendid 
run of dry weather for cutting and transporting to 
the mill, From beginning of June to the middle of 
October, there was little rain, and the cart-roads on 
the estates were hard like macadam. The weather 
being cool the cane could wait a few days without - 
harm before being crushed, and a good outturn of 
sugar from the cane was obtained. During these 
four months those who were full-hanged had very 
little left out in the field when the weather broke. 
Very few of the planters were full-handed, and 
although the wet weather for the last six weeks 
has been most seasonable for all growing crops 
without exception, growling is loud and continued 
amongst those who have stuck to the old system 
of growing their own cane and turning it into sugar 
or rum on their own estates. 3 

This is notably a year where the Central Sugar 
Factory System is seen in allits valuable advantages. 
The cane grower, who so!d to the Central Factory 
this season, could, during these dry months, concentr- . 
ate all his labour force on the work of cane cutting 
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alone, the transport to the factory’s tramway being 

very easy matter, and he would get finished and take 
advantage of the rainy wea'her to prepare new cane 
fields, and to plant corn, beans, rice, &c. 

Even to the short-handed planter 
tory System has saved him from loss, in a 
time like this, for instead of having to stop, 
owing to all the roads leading from the cane fields 
to the mill being turned into rivers of puddle, 
he continues cutting between the showers, and he 
has not far to carry it to the Factory Company’s 
wagons. Oane in a wet state does not pay the 
manipulator so well, as when it is dry it not only 
gives a smaller percentage of sugar, and requires the 
consumption of a larger amount of fuel to eva- 
porate the juice; but, if itbe not crushed at once, 
it soon turns acid. The sugar factory meets 
these disadvantages by having large crushing mills, 
and an extensive system of evaporative apparatus ; 
and these establishments being all fitted up with 
gas, when a glut of cane occurs, a night shift 
is put on. By a recent invention the cost of 
fuel to the Central Sugar I'actory is reduced toa 
minimum, so that those who have adopted it re- 
quire very little of either coal or firewood; the 
green megass as it falls from the crushing mill 
andis fed directly into the furnaces is all that is 
required to supply all the engines with steam, 
and the exbaust steam from these engines assisted 
by a small quantity of direct steam from the boilers 
in rainy weather does all the evaporation required 
to bring the cane juice from its initial density 
to a mass from which the crystalized sugar is 
easily separated by centrifugal machines. 

It is not my intention at present to give a des- 
cription of the process of sugar making from cane, 
but I cannot let the invention as to saving of fuel 
to which I have alluded above be lost sight of. As 
you are aware, the great cost inthe manufacture of 
sugaris inthe fuelrequired. The sugar planter, ‘‘ out 
of crop’ as you would say, has to employ his hands. 
ox the strongest of them, and all his bullock 
carts, in cutting and carrying firewood for use 
during the crushing season. The weight of fire- 
wood required and stacked during the idle time 
would be nearly half the weight of cane that 
would have to be carted during crop time. True, 
a great many used to dry, and still do dry, the 
megass and use it for fuel, and also collect all 
the dried cane tops and dry leaves from the fields, 
but both of these operations take away a great 
deal of labourers from the work of cutting, which 
is in the end quite as costly as using firewood. 
The invention I now allude to does away with 
the necessity of drying megass, and, if the eya- 
porating appliances work up the juice at the 
same speed that the mill crushes the cane, that 
is to say if the mill has not to stop because of 
the other processes being delayed, then the green 
megass as it falls from thecrushing mill is im- 
mediately fed into the boilers, and gives sutflicient 
fuel. 

The invention is by the firm of Thomson & 
Black, now ‘Terris & Findlay, of the city of 
Campos, Province of Rio de Janciro, It consists in 
the arranging of the ilues in such a manner, 
as to heat the air used in combustion before it 
enters the f{runaces. [ have seen the furnaces 
working at some seven central sugar factories in 
the Province of Rio de Janeiro, and have satisfied 
myself, that, where the machinery and appliance 
Are properly collocated and proporticned one with 
the other, a large central factory can be worked 
without any other fuel than the megasa or fibre 
of the cane after the juice is expressed. There 
are two other systems for burning green megass, 
but these to work successfully must be mixed with 
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coal in the proportion of half coal to half of 
megass, ‘They have both been tried in this country 
with a mixture of firewood instead of coal, but 
do not work well. Indeed, in some of the largest 
central factories, the two French inventions have 
been thrown out, and Terris & Findlay have been 
appuied to, to put in Thomson & Black’s patent. 
This, as you will observe, is causing quite a re- 
volution in the manufacture of sugar from cane. 

As I before hinted, the low price of sugar is 
putting all common kinds which used to be made 
by open evaporators and oijd-fashioned mills out 
of the market. The planter finds it pays him 
better to sell his cane to a central factory at so 
much per ton. He has then little risk to run, no 
old rickety machinery to keep in order, no early 
rising and late at night slaving, when he may 
have, after all, to wait some time for his inferior 
sugar being sold at a price which very often does 
not fetch the amount of advance he has received 
on it. Selling the cane to the factory, he can grow 
more than double the quantity, for the quantity 
of cane a planter could grow on the old system was 
always proportionate to that which he could cut, 
transport to the mill, crush and turn into sugar 
or rum during the crushing season. More than 
half the labour on it ig saved by selling to a 
central factory, consequently he can grow more. 

This system is only in its infancy as yet in 
Brazil, but does not receive the attention it de- 
serves. The Government gave out a good many 
concessions giving a guarantee of interest, and many 
companies were formed on these concessions, both 
with local and European capital. Many of these 
concessions have been cancelled, particularly 
those working with European capital, and in con- 
sequence some of these latter have entered into 
liquidation. A strict examination into these matters 
would not, in any way, show in favour of the 
Brazilian Government, and would certainly discredit 
many enterprizes formed on ther guarantee of interest. 

It is notable, however, that all Sugar Factory 
Companies formed with Brazilian capital have not 
only held their own, but in spite of the low price 
of sugar, which has been ruling for the Jast three 
years, have made fair, and many of them large, 
profits. What has helped the factory system is 
the low price of cane; this has been consequent 
on the low price of sugar and rum, for the farmer 
could only make these himself at a loss, and was 
glad to sell his cane at a low price. In_the 
factory the price ruling for the first half of this 
crop season was about 6 shillings and 9 pence per 
ton of cane: this would be equal to £4 5s on the 
ton ofsugar. After two months’ working, the price 
of sugar fell so low, the factory proprietors would 
not give more than four milreis per 1,500 kilos, or 
say 0 shillings and 6 pence per ton, or equal to 
£3 8s 9d on the ton of sugar, making with the 
£5 for manufacture £8 8s 9d per ton as 
of sugar, 


cost 


By the adoption of Thomson & Black 


patent furnaces, sugar can be made from the 
cane for £5 per ton of sugar. I have compared 
the accounts of several factories, and find that the 
whole cost of the establishment for the yes does 
not exceed that sum, for crushing eane, making 
sugar, aiministration, repair, &e., & In addi- 
‘tion to 12$ tons of cane giring one ton of 
sugar, there is a pipe of rum tuined ont for 


every 40 tons of cane crushed; the rum is 
from the treacle and washings. 
it. ia not th 


made 
In this oountry 
custom to take mure than two sugars, 
and in the majority of cases only one--a secon) sugar 

from the treacie, after the first clear white crystals 
are separated; but nothing is lost, not even the 
washings of the various utensils, all go to the 
molasses tank, and are turned into rum or spirit 
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The price of sugar during the firsi half of the 
season was for Central Factory firsts £15 per ton 
in Rio. Within the last two months it has risen 
to £21 per ton in Rio and Santos. The price of 
rum, which was quoted at £3 at beginning of the 
pesson, remains about the same (a pipe about 110 
gallons), I do not think it possible for beetroot 
Bugar to compete long with these low figures as to 
cost of production. The question will depend on 
whether from 5s to 8s per ton of cane can pay 
the grower. Experience shows that it can in the 
low lands of the province of Rio. No doubt, with 
the emancipation effected, producers, instead of 
being large farmers, will be small. The large farms 
will be divided out tofree negroes and to Kuropean 
colonists, and the land-owner receive a percentage 
from the produce ; cane growing will suit these 
people admirably, for corn and beans can be 
grown between the rows of cane, while the latter is 
young, and while the small grower is treating what 
will bring him money, he will alsoat same time be look- 
ing after what will bring his family and domestic 
animals food. The question will now be asked, 
‘What has led to the failure of so many Sugar 
Factory Companies?” Now this is a question I 
do not care to enter into; but you see by the 
above that it is neither the high price; of cane nor 
the low price of sugar, I cannot leave this sub- 
ject without mentioning the repeal of the export 
duty on sugar. There used to be a general export 
duty of 7 per cent, a provincial of 4 per cent, a 
municipal of 1 per cent. In allsome 12 per cent or 
say about an eighth of the produce of the sugar 
planter went towards the imperial, the provincial, 
and municipal Governments, for which he received 
very little return. The protectors of his family and 
property were represented by a few policemen in 
some town 50 or 60 miles off. The roads or tracks 
through swamps and forests had to be made and 
kept in such order as to allow a mule to pass at his 
own expense, very few rivers were bridged, and he, 
in the rainy season, was often a prisoner for months. 
Indeed for the privilege of giving away the eighth 
part of his produce (not the eighth part of his 
profits) he got next to nothing. Within the last 
few years the Government guarantee on railways 
has certainly done hima great deal of good, and 
the way these have been extended in such a short 
time into very remote districts deserves our 
admiration. 

The Gcvernment having withdrawn the guaran- 
tee of interest from sugar factories, and having 
sternly refused to grant any more conces- 
sions for these, the sugar-cane growers felt the 
tax very much, and it began to be made a poli- 
tical question, and political questions in these parts 
agitate this new country more than an older one. 
In the financial measure carried by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer this year, the imperial export 
duty of 7 per cent on sugar was abolished. This 
came into effect as soon as it passed the signature 
of the Princess Regent, about the middle of October. 
The provincial duty is also being taken off, al- 
though the measure or rather the Provincial Budget 
is still undergoing discussion. The municipal tax 
will no doubt follow. As a consequence of the 
repeal of the export duty which extends over all 
the Empire, the price of sugar in the Rio market 
has risen about 50 per cent, and it is not expected 
that the price will come down very soon. The 
Province of Rio de Janeiro supplies only three. 
quarters of the consumption of the city of Rio: 
the rest came from the northern ports of Pernam- 
buco, Bahia, Maceio, &c. These northern ports 
are finding a better market for their refining sugars 
in the United States and in Europe. Consequently 
the sipply to Rio being less, the price has risen, 


The political atmosphere has been rather cloudy 
for the last six weeks, and there is little chance 
of its clearing until this Emancipation question 
get settled one way or another. Parties are now 
divided, one holding that the last word has been 
spoken of thelaw of 1885 which reduces the value 
of the slave every year, until in thirteen years 
he is of no value, that is, he ceases to be counted 
as property. On this side are arrayed the Goy- 
ernment and all officialdom from the postmaster 
of the smallest village up to the Prime Minister, 
including in it as well all municipal authorities. 
On the other those who are for ending slavery in 
three years. This party has amongst them those 
who wish to pay wages to the slaves during those 
three years, and also those who wish free and 
unconditional emancipation at once. Not having 
the Government on their side, they have a factor 
which is gaining in strength every day, and begin- 
ning to assert its right to be heard in unmistakable 
language,—the slaves themselves. Not long ago a 
large body of them left their estates in the province 
of S. Paulo, and commenced a steady and orderly 
march to the town of Santos, at least 100 miles 
from where they started. They paid for their food 
as they went along and molested nobody, but a 
body of policemen who attacked them (and these 
they only disarmed and sent them adrift) and a 
few cavalry soldiers, who were sent against them, 
they killed one of the latter after he had killed 
one of the slaves, and with a steady front kept 
the others at bay. They got into the forest near 
Santos, and although there were some eighteen 
runaway slaves who gave themselves up to the 
police from the same forest, as they had no food, 
it was found they were not of the orpeRLY band. 
These, no doubt, got absorbed in some way about 
Santos, and are no doubt doing honest work for 
wages. ‘The people of Santos, although they live 
on the rich fazendeiro, have not the same fellow- 
feeling with him towards the agents, by whom he 
has made his riches. These and similar pyro- 
ceedings are on the increase. The same thing, I 
am told, is done almost every day in S. Paulo, and 
the public authorities are unwilling or rather unable 
to prevent them. From the bitterness which has 
sprung up between these two parties arise other 
disorders. The towns in the interior are often 
the scenes of disturbances between the abolition 
and the pro-slavery party. Notably amongst these 
is the town of Campos in the province of Rio and 
the sugar capital of the south. The other day 
an abolition newspaper editor posted up a notice 
on the door of his office, which the police did 
not like, but which had no relation to slavery at 
all. A few policemen, thinking the matter personal, 
proceeded at night to rub the objectional paper off, 
but received some shots from the windows above 
where the newspaper was being printed. There were 
no lives lost, but the police returned in a body with 
orders from the superior authority to search the 
newspaper office; they found nobody in it, but 
they threw types, presses, and furniture into the 
street below. 

Only a week after this in the same town the 
local member of the Provincial Assembly, who is 
an abolitionist, wanted to address his constituents 
in the theatre: this was forbidden, and he went 
with his audience to his own house, and spoke 
from the balcony. The cavalry, however, appeared 
and charged the crowd; later in the day the streets 
got crowded,and the authorities tried to disperse 
them in the same manner, but were defeated; the 
police and soldiers fired, however, in their retreat, 
and killed some and wounded a great many. 

Official despatches followed on both sides, and 
the Rio newspapers quoting these despatches and 
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telegrams which give the lie the one to the other 
followed with their comments, and thus the agita- 
tion is kept up. 

I mention these two cases asa sample, and I 
give them because I got the particulars from eye- 
witnesses. 

The slave question here is like the other white 
slave question in an older country: nothing will 
be done for the social or commercial improvement 
of the Empire, until it is settled in some way. 

The question of the rights of property is the 
fundamental idea pervading both. The kind of 
property in the old country represents a few square 
acres of,land, and in the new the right, of owner- 
ship in human flesh. Thank God for many years 
we Britons haye denied the latter right. Let us 
hope we may by-and-bye settle amicably the former. 

A. Scorr Buacknaw. 

25th Noy. 1887. 


ene ees 


COLOMBO COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Rerorr to be presented to the Thirteenth Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Company, on Wednesday, the 
15th day of February 1888, at 12-30 o’clock p. m. 

The following annual accounts are now presented to 
Shareholders, viz.:— 


Profitand Loss Account for the year ending 30th 


September 1887, 

Balance Sheet made up to 30th September 1887, 

As shown by the first named account the year’s opera- 
tions have resulted in a profitof £568 16s 11d, which, 
with the balance of £32 2s 7d brought forward from last 
year, gives a total of £600 19s Gd at the credit of profit 
andloss. The Directors propose that £589 17s 6d of 
thie sum be devoted to paying a dividend of 8} per 
cent on the Preference Shares for the year ending 
30th September last, and that the small baiauce 
of £11 2s Od be carried forward to next account. 
Judging from the Directors’ last Annual Report 
Shareholders will-at once see that the above result 
is disappointing to the Board, a considerably larger 
profit having been expected by them, ‘The canses 
which haye brought about this result are as follows. 

A very heavy and unexpected fall occurred during 
the year in the value of Cinchona Bark, the price 
falling so low that it hardly covered the harvesting, 
shipping, and landing charges. In consequence of 
this depressed state of the Market the harvesting of 
Bark on the Company’s Estates was stopped, and only 
a smull portion of the estimated quantity came forward, 
The Coffee Crop also fell short of the small original 
estimate. It is found that Tea planted on land which 
has already been under Coffee takes longer to mature 
than was generally believed, and on this account the 
Tea plucked on the Company's Estates fell short of 
expectations. For these reasons the receipts of pro- 
duce from the Company's properties were far below 
the estimated valne, and to this falling-off is entirely 
due the poor result shewn in the year’s Profit and 
Loss Account. 

With regard to the above Products the Board are 
now able to report that the price of Oinchona 
Bark has slightly improyed, the unit value begin 
about 2id as against the extremely low price 
of 4d per unit ruling for some time last year. 
The Coffee Crop will be about the same as last year, 
Se aia haye recently fallen considerably. The 
yield of Tea from the Company's Wstates will very 
lurgely exceed that secured last season. The Com- 
pany now has 1,071 neres under Tea, of which 621 
acres are upwards of threo years old, and should 
produce leat freely, even allowing for the fact that 
most of the Tea is planted on land formerly under 
Coffee, on which account the Tea bushes require 
longer time to develop, the roots having to get 
deep down into the soil. All the Tea is reported 
to be growing remarkably well, and taking into 
account the age of the Toa a good average yield 
per acre is expected, The prices of Ceylon Tea 


are just now ruling somewhat lower than last yeas. 
The treatment and manufacture of large quantitier 
of Tea on the Company's Wstates necessitate the 
erection of extensive ‘l'ea factories with rolling and 
tea firing machines, and the motive power for dri- 
ving them. On one of the Oompany’s Estates this 
work has been satisfactorily carried out during the 
past year, and the Board are now proceeding with 
the equipment of the other Estates, the work being 
carried out with every possible economy consistent 
with efficiency. 

Since the decadence of Coffee in Oeylon nearly 
the whole of the mercantile profits of the Com- 
pany have been devoted to the planting and up. 
keep of the Tea on their Hstates, and this has 
been the case during the past year. The Board 
are able to report a satisfactory increase in the 
Company’s general business operations, and these 
should steadily extend as the Tea industry increase. 

*x** Tt will be seen that the estimate of this 
year’s tea crop is nearly double that of last year. 
It is believed that there are nearly 200,000 acres now 
plantedin tea in Ceylon. 


CoFrrer, TRA, CINCHONA., 
ewt. lb. lb. 
Wstimate 1888.. 170,000. 23,000,000. 11,000,000. 


During the year the Machinery Account has been 
increased from £903 14s 2d to £1,600 7s 2d., and it is 
the intention of the Board to write off a portion of thie 
amount each year so soon as profits permit. 

Mr. John Brown, Chairman of the Board, left for 
Oeylonin December, and willinspect the properties in 
which the Company is interested. Mr. Brown retires 
from office on this occasion, and, being eligible, offers 
himself for re-election. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co.,the Auditors, 
also offer themselves for re-election.—By order, 

J. Aveo, Ropers, Secretary. 
London, 7th Feb, 1888. 


Banance Sueer, 30rn Serr, 1887, 
Dr. 
Capital authorized :— Spies 4a Lis, a 
10,000 Ordinary Shares of 
10 each bas +» 100,000 0 0 
20,000 6 per cent Preference 
Shares of £5 each 100,000 0 O 
£200,000 0 0 
To Capital issued— £ s d £ sd 
10,000 Ordinary Sares, £7 
paid re seer, 10,000; 07 0 
3,630 Preference Shares, 
£5 paid .» 18,150 0 0 
. —- 88,150 0 UO 
»» Debentures 7,400 0 O 
» Bills Payable... 6.21613 0 
»» Loans, Ceylon ... ie 6,400 0 0 
» Sundry Creditors, Ceylon 5,680 0 9 
», Sundry Creditors, London 3,057 4 9 
»» Profitand Loss Balance,,. 600 19 6 
£117,504 17 5 
Cr, 
By Colombo Establishment— £ s d pg 5 d 


Freehold Premises, Build- 
ings, Machinery, &c.,. 
» states 


20,600 0 0 
70,000 0 0 


As per last account... £00,000. 0 0 


Machinery, as per 
account tee 
» Machinery erected in 
Colombo during the year 


last 


» Amount accured on Freehold 


Estates of f 2,501 9 oO 

» Advances against Crops... 11,308 10 8 

» Sundry Debtors, Ceylon .., 7s 6 8 
Stock of Boves, Stores, 

Furniture, &c., inCeylon 0,188 5 6 
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By Cashat Bankers and in 


hand, Ceylon... 9418 10 6 
2 — 33,230 1 3 
£123,230 1 3 
Less Exchange 10,405 1 2 
£112,825 0 1 
» Sundry Debtors London ... 9512 2 
», Produce in London & afloat 3h) fae! 
» Office Furniture, London 150 0 O 

Cash at Bankers and in 
hand, London mae : 837 17 10 
£117,504 17 5 
——__—— Ss 


PLANTING IN MAURITIUS 


(From the Commercial Gazette, Feb. 10th) 

SHIPMENTS or SuGcar.—It will be observed that we 
are in adyance in our shipments as compared with 
those of the previous crop to the extent of 2,060 
tons, and with respect to those of 1885-86, to the 
extent of 318 tons. The total shipments during 
the last 4 weeks have equalled 11,860 tons. 

Vanitua.—In spite of the unfavourable news re- 
ceived last mail from Europe, there has been a cer- 
tain enquiry for best qualities and we have to 
quote the sale of about 120 kilos extra fine quality 
at R21 per kilo and vanillons at R12 perkilo. A 
lot of 250 kilos fine quality fetched R20 per kilo 
(about 6 inches average.) 220 kilos good quality 
were sold at auction at R17'60 per kilo, 

Owing tothe abundant rains which have fallen 
since last week, the dropping of the pods is con- 
siderable in certain parte of the island and we re- 
gret to say that the out-turn of the coming crop 
will be from 50 to 60 per cent. inferior to that of 
last year. 

Anon Fisre.—The market is firm and the demand 
very brisk for superior qualities. 

We have to quote the sale of 85 bales fine quality 
at R326 per ton, alot of 50 bales good to fine, was 
sold at auction at R325. 

Owing to the rainy weather, manipulation has 
been stopped in certain parts of the island. This 
will cause some delay in the shipment of this 
staple. 

———_—_ > 


THE TEA TRADE OF CANTON. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the following 
minutes of a meeting of the Committee appointed to 
enquire into the state of the tea trade at Oanton, held 
at Messrs Deacon & Oo,’s house on the 26th January: 
1888 :— ‘ 

Present :—Messrs. F'. Deacon (in the chair), K. D. 
Adams, HE. W. Mitchell, and R. B. Allen (secretary to 
the meeting). Mr. F. O. Seaton was unavoidably 
absent. 

The CHAIRMAN having read the notice convening the 
meeting, invited the members of the committee to give 
their views on the subject under consideration ; a pro- 
longed discussion then ensued, and it was finally deci- 
ded toput the following on record asbeing some of 
the points worthy of theconsideration of the Ohinese 
authorities unless the tea trade at Oanton is to be 
seriously crippled, if not altogether annihilated by the 
yearly increasing competition with India, 

Section I. Canton Scented Oaper.—This description 
of tea, of which the bulk of the Canton Export con- 
sists, competes more keenly with Indian kinds than 
any Other class of China tea, being especially use- 
ful for mixing purposes. The competition with India 
is now, however, growing so severe, and home prices 
have reached so low a range, that unless some steps 
are shortly taken to relieye the produce of the ex- 
cessive burdens of Lekin and Export duty, a time 
must arrive when scented tea will cease so be an 
article of consumption altogether. 

As regards quality, the districts from which the 
best descriptions of leaf arrive, being the most re- 


mote from Canton suffer most heayily from Inland 
Taxation, and this induces native merchants to admix 
inferior leaf, grown nearer Canton, and suffering in 
consequence lighter dues. One of the greatest com- 
plaints, however, that buyers have to make is in 
respect to the large proportion of dust found in the 
teas—the dust should if. possible not be sent to 
Canton from the districts at all, as the likin dues 
have to be paid on it as well as on the whole 
leaf, and this of course increases the ultimate 
cost of the tea: this complaint is especially to 
be made about leaf arriving from the Loting and 
Hoyune districts. 


Section II. Canton Scented Orange Pekoe.—It may 
almost be said that this class (both the long and 
short leaf descriptions) has already been beaten out 
of the field by the success of Indian teas. This 
is amply proved by the significant fact that during 
the. past ten years the export from Oanton has 
fallen from 3,870,000 lb. to 1,100,000 lb.: this de- 
crease in export continues year by year, aud it now 
seems impossible that this class of tea can regain its 
lost position on the London market. 

Section III. Cougou.—Of this kind, the best teas 
arrive from the Tayshan districts, and as a rule there 
is a steady market for these in London. The only 
suggestion that might be made is that better quality 
would be obtained if growers were contented with 
fewer pickings during the year. Experience has shown 
that teas plucked in the months of August and Sept. 
are deficient in every quality except ‘‘make”’ and the 
picking of the leaf in these months affectsthe supply 
as well as the qaality of the Autumn crop which is 
the best produced from the district. ; 

Section IV. Weights.—It is worthy of remark that 
teas shipped from Oanton waters invariably lose in 
weight on the homeward voyage, whereas those 
shipped from Foochow and the northern ports always 
show a distinct gain. The remedy for this is in the 
hands of the Imperial Maritime Customs, for native 
packers are prepared to allow an extra}lb. per box 
provided no export duty is charged upon it, a conces- 
sion which the Imperial Maritime Customs will not 
grant. 


Section V. General.—The steady fall in exchange 
during late years has been of material assistance to the 
China grower, for it has enabled tea shippers to lay 
down their purchases in London at lower sterling 
prices year by year, while paying almost the same tael 
prices to the Chinese as formerly. The native grower 
must be looked to for any improvement in manufac- 
ture or production, and as long as he feels no necessity 
for such improvement, it need not be expected. 

The members of the Oommittee have read with much 
interest the correspondence which has already been 
published by the Shanghai and Foochow Ohambers of 
Oommerce relating to the decline of the China Tea 
trade, and they heartily concur in the opinions ex- 
pressed by those bodies, and consider that the only 
real remedy for preventing the total extinction of the 
trade is the abolition of all Lekin and Export duties, 
so that the Ohina article may be on the same footing 
as the Indian, Ceylon, and Java, all of which are free 
from tax.—China Mail, Feb. 22rd. 

——————_- > -- 

Tue Koua Nur as an article of trade has a re- 
markable history of its own. It is said that slave- 
deaiers were in the habit of carrying with them a 
supply of nuts for administration to their slaves as 
an antidote to the suicidal mania with which from 
time to time they were afflicted, and that it was 
through these salve-dealers that the Kola nut was 
introduced in the West Indies, Mexico, Brazil and 
Mauritius. In these countries, however, the population — 
have never paid the slightest attention to the tree, 
of whose presence in their midst the vast majority 
are quite unaware. A regular export trade is even 
carried on in kola nuts from Lagos and Loanda to 
Brazil. It is also suggested that a large proportion 
of the kola nuts imported into England are used in 
the preparation of low grade chocolates with the 
addition of a little cocoa,—Jndian Agriculturist. 
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COTTON OILS OF ASSAM. 


In the course of a paper submitted by Mr. Oswin 


Weynton before the Hast India Association on April 
4, that gentleman gave some interesting particulars 
respecting the cotton oils of Assam. Speaking of the 
last named he said: “If cottonseed can be obtained 
fresh, a clear 8 per cent of oilcan be had, and, quite 
irrespective of tho cake, the returns will be found 
highly profitable. The demand moreover is increasing, 
as not only is cotton oil under its proper name used 
all over Europe, especially the southern countries, 
for cooking, but a very large proportion of the Lucca 
salad oil retailed in the United Kingdom is now 
nothing more or less than cotton oil, and as it isa 
ure palatable vegetable oil, there is not much harm 
ahaa by the deception. When crushed and ground, a 
moderate heat for pressing is recommended, but care 
is needed, as any browning of the cake during ex- 
traction will result in discoloration and consequent 
depreciation in value, The cake sells well either lo- 
cally or exported. The gins will cost about £18, suit- 
able for Assam cotton, and should be fitted with 
what is technically called condensers. The number of 
these machines must depend upon the locality and 
supply of the raw material. If it is eventually decided 
upon planting cotton on the estate, acclimatized seed 
from the Bombay Presidency should be procured, as 
that locally obtainable has been raised from the 
same stock for centuries, and has consequently so 
much deteriorated that no amount of cultivation and 
high manuring would have any improving effect for 
a number of years. There can be little doubt even- 
tually that the cultivation will spread as the wilder 
hillmen are brought within the influences of civiliza- 
tion, so that he who is first in the field with gins 
and presses has a lucrative opening for the use of 
such. An efficient baling press might also find re- 
munerative occupation, but the price charged for bal- 
ing and packing must be low enough to suit the 
means of native dealers, who, keen as they are in 
most business transactions, are still at the same time 
slow to realize the advantages of economizing time, 
space and labor. Once, however, these advantages 
are thoroughly comprehended they are rapidly adop- 
ted.’—Oi/, Paint and Diug Reporter. 


eae Se eee 
HARVESTING CINCHONA BARK. 


With reference to the discussion now going on in 
our planting contemporaries on the relative merits 
of the several methods of harvesting at present in 
vogue, and especially as to whether it is better to 
shave all round the tree or only in alternate strips, 
we express a decided opinion in favour of the lat- 
ter. We contend that in this way the bark renews 
from the edges of strips left on the tree as well as 
from the cambium outwards. We have seen this 
system of shaving in operation for some time past, 
and it has been most successful. The bark renews 
much better than when shaved all round the tree, 
and the tree suffers much less from being shaved 
in this way. The trees should be shaved five or six 
times before they are coppiced, and then the result 
of the coppicing will be found as satisfactory as the 
shaving. As regards coppicing, we advocate the 
felling of the tree two feet or so from the ground. 
Our reasons are, Ist, to prevent the harm done trom 
excessive bleeding which often takes place and fre- 
quently causes death, By allowi.; the stump to re- 
main the bleeding is more gradual, &c., and the shock 
is felt less than when the tree is sawn close to the 
ground. 2ndly, the stump affords a good general pro- 
tection for the young suckers, especially in coffee 


where constant works are going on. S3rdly, where 
there is wind, it makes a capital stake for the 
growing sucker, and, indeed, can be used for this 


purpose to advantage anywhere. it has served 
these purposes, and when the suckers are large enough 
to be independent of it, it oan of course, if pre- 
ferred, be removed; but this is by no means a neces- 
sity. The general tendency of the growing sucker is 
to at firm hold on to the root of the old tree 
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and to strike into the earth, There are some suckers, 
however, which start higher up on the stump, and 
for the benefit of these the stumps may be sawn down 
to make more room for suckers, but there is certainly 
not the least necessity to do this in any other cage, 
as the lower suckers, which are gonerally the stron- 
gest and most healthy, are not affected in any way 
by the stump at that stage.—Milgiri Express. 


—__ ~ = }»-—____--- 
PULSES AS FOOD. 


It is commonly known that leguminous seeds such as 
Dholl and other pulses and lentils are very nourishing. 
In fact they contain more nitrogenous or flesh-forming 
substance than meat; and are hence specially recom- 
mended to those who are too poor to pay for meat and 
those who abstain from eating meat either on principle 
or through prejudice. But when put to the test of 
practice, they often fail to prove quite so nutritious as 
their chemical composition leads us to expect. Al- 
though the average amount of flesh-forming substance 
in meat is found by analysisto be about 20 and that 
in pulses 25 per cent, it is too frequently found by 
experience that pulses are not evenequal to meat in 
actual nourishing property. One would naturally en- 
quire how this apparent inconsistency between science 
and experience could be accounted for. The reason is 
not far to seek. Meat being an animal substance is 
capable of easier digestion and assimilation by our 
stomachs than pulses are. 

While thus giving to meat its proper value asan 
article of diet, we should not however undervalue the 
real merits of pulses. They are good in their own 
place, and can be made agreeable and wholesome by 
observing the following hints which I have found very 
useful :— 

1. The seed should be thoroughly decorticated. 
The husk of leguminous seed is difficult to digest and 
is apt to produce flatulency and diarrhoa. 

2. A sufficient quantity of stomachic currystuffs such 
as ginger, garlic, pepper, &c., should be used in cooking 
the seed. 

3. The seed should be cooked in the softest water 
available. Hard waters(those which containan undue 
amount of lime) tend to harden the nitrogenous princi- 
ple called legumin which pulses contain, and thus 
make them difficult to digest. 

Soft waters can be made out by their readily forming 
a lather with soap. Rain water and most river waters 
are soft. The water in Jaffna wells is mostly hard 
owing to the coral stratum through which it percolates, 
If naturally soft water cannot be procured, the avail- 
able hard water should be made as soft as possible by 
suitable means. 

4. Pulses are sometimes apt to bring on constipation 
as they do not contain enough of oily or fatty matter. 
In such cases an admixture of such a substance ina 
suitable form will be beneficial—E. T. Hoong, Mull- 
aittiva Agricultural School, 2nd March 1888. 


————EEEeE 
PEPPER ADULTERATION. 


It is not only satisfactory froma trade point of 
view, but also most important to the consumer, to 
find that the authorities have at last bestirred them- 
selves in the matter of Pepper adulteration, and 
that several prosecutions have taken place. In con- 
nection with this subject it may be pointed out that 
so long ago as October 10th, 1885, a letter was 
published in this paper from the importers of 
“ poivrette” or anpperatve, substance consist- 
ing of ground olive kernels, and absolutely valueless, 
but which forms a cheap and easy adalterant for 
Black or White Pepper. Whether with the aid of 
olive kernels or not, there has recently, without doubt, 
been a very great increase in the practice «/ *dulter- 
ating Pepper, and it is high time that it should be 
checked by the Jaw. The consumption is so small 
that the saving to the retail dealers from buying 
adulterated Pepper is at the most quite infinitesimal, 
and they would only be likely to buy it in ignorance, 
Where doubts have arisen, even a proffered guaran- 
tee should not mislead the Grooers, for their best 
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security is to ‘buy of a known house and to pay @ fair 
price. The cost’ of grinding Pepper is about ds. 6d. 
per cwt., or $d.’ per Ib.’ when filled in'o kegs and 
barrels; and by adding’ that amount to the price of 
good whole Pepper, the retailers can easi!y see whether 
they are likely to be buying a pure commodity. 
What object can it be to any retail Grocer to buy 
his Pepper §d., ¢d., or eyen 3d, below the prices offered 
by, say five or six of the leading wholesale G ocers 
or Drysalters, many of whom have been ii the business 
for generations? The saving on a year’s purchases 
wood hardly be worth mentioning, while the risk of 
the disgrace of a conviction for ‘the sale of aduiter- 
ated Pepper is great. The profit to wholesale adulter- 
ators, on the other hand, would be very heavy on 
large transactions, and once they made up their 
mind to take to such practices, the further question 
of fervently asserting the absolute purity of their 
wares would be a small retail. Unfortunately, it is prac- 
tically tmpossible before grinding to extract the whole of 
the earth and stones which are accidentally mixed 
with whole Pepper in the process of gathering and 
drying the corns. This particularly applies to Penang 
Pepper, which is often very dirty. The cleaner 
Peppers cost about 1d. more, and when sifted and 
brushed before grinding, can contain littledirt. In 
any case the original dirtiness of the bulk of the 
Pepper imported can be no’ reason for adulterating 
it ‘in this country. It should be remembered that, 
Owing to keen compétition, there are few prepared 
substances which have left so little profit to whole- 
sale grinders, as Ground Peppers have done for 
many years past, and that this state of things ex- 
isted long before the recent developments of the 
trade. An ordinary average wholesale profit is id. 
per lb., and when old-established firms are undersold 
by id., 4d. 1d., and even lid. per lb., suspicions 
should immediately be aroused.—Produce Markets’ 
Review. 
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THE USE OF THE ORANGE. 


Translated from the French of Louis Figuer.] 

he orange is extensively cultivated in order to ex- 
tract from its flowers and leaves the essential oil 
which they contain. In the south of Italy, about 
Sorrento, whole forests of oranges exist, the fruit of 
which is carefully harvested of which Lamartine sings. 
* On tbe sonorous shore where the sea of Sorrento 
_ At the foot of the orange unrolls its blue wave.” 
~The orange sometimes attains great age and dimen- 
sion. In the orangery of Versailles, a magnificent bitter 
orange (O. Bigaradier) familiarly called the Great 
Constable, is known to be 450 years old, 
is 30 inches in diameter. It was planted in 1421 by 
the gardener of the Queen of Navarre. The orange 
tree at the Convent of St. Sabina, at Rome, dates 


from the year 1200. It is about 33 feet in height. © 


At Nice there;was in) 1789 ja tree which usully bore 
upwards of 5,000 oranges, was move than fifty feet 
high, with a trunk which it took two men to grasp. 


The gubstance to which oderiferouz plants owe the | 


qualities which render them so useful at the toilets 
is a volatile oil. It happens sometimes that distinct 
oijs exist in the same plant. The orange furnishes 
an example. The essence drawn from the flowers of 
the orange is very different to that furnished by 
the leaves, and the latter differs from that furnished 
by the fruit. The mode of extracting these essences 
varies according to their nature and condition. Some 
of them may be extracted by simple pressure. But 
the greater part of the essences are obtained by distilla- 
tion; but even this practice is being euperseded. The 
essential oils obtained by distillation dissolve readily 
in fatty oils or alcohol, but very imperfectly in water. 
The condensed water, however, which passes over with 
the oil is a true watery solution of the essences, in 
fact, orange flower water, A large proportion of the es+ 


sences used by the perfumer are not made by distilla-' 


tion at all, they are extracted from plants by the‘agency 
of fat, 


At the season when the flowers are in bloom, clarified 


fat, generally lard, i: melted in a water bath, such 


is macerated in spirits of wine which dissolves the 
greater portion of the perfumed oil; what remains, 


Its trunk | 


as a double glue pot, and as many flowers, such as 
jasmine, orange, or rose are put into it. 
allowed to remain commingled about 24 hours at a 
temperature just sufficient to keep the fat liquid; 
the fat is then strained off. It is strongly scented; 
the flowers have lost their perfume. 
is melted again and further flowers are added. The 
process is repeated in all seven times and is then 
very highly scented and is ready for use or exportation 
as pomade. 


These are 
The same fat 


To obtain the spirituous essence or tincture 
suitable as a perfume for the Landkerchief, pomade 


however, is sufficient to render the grease a rich 
pomatum for the hair.—Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


ee 
HOW ORDERS FOR “ARTIFICIAL” QUININE 
WERE FILLED. 


The British and Colonial Druggist is relentless in 
its pursuit of Dr. Hewett, the alleged discoverer of 
“artificial ” quinine. In a chapter devoted to his 
operation, it details as follows how pressing orders 
for the stuff were filled :— 

“At length so pressed was Hewett on the subject 
of the execution of orders, and so emphatic were the 
representations of his partner on this point, that he 
seems to have become impressed with the necessity 
that quinine must be supplied. At this time, as already 
stated, the Atlas Quinine Company were in possession 
of various orders, and of these Hewett appears to 
have selected one of the smallest for execution. It 
was an order from Messrs. Samuel, Davidson & Oo., 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E, C., for 
100 ounces for shipment to Brazil. 

‘““At this cime Cresswell Hewett, according “to his 
own representations, had accumulated in a laboratory 
at Clare Market (which scientific retreat, by the way, 
is undiscoverable), a supply of artificial quinine made 
by himself, aud exceeding 14 tons. From this stock 
he ostensibly drew the quantity of quinine necessary 
to execute the order referred to, and during his 
partner’s absence from the offices at St. Mary Axe, a 
tin containing that quantity was delivered there with- 
out apparently any record as to how it came.» 

‘Now either Hewett’s statement about his stock of 
a ton and a quarter was true or it was not; and ‘if it 
was true it is strange that he should have gone to a 
wholesale bouse in London for the quinine which he 
supplied as his own manufacture. Sorae days prior to _ 
the execution of Messrs. Samuel, Davidson & Co.’s or- 
der, Hewett in person, accompanied by an acquaintauce, 
drove ina cab to Messrs. Moore & Oo.’s, 154 Hounds- 
ditch, and then and there, as we believe, purchased 100 
ounces and brought it away with him. It appears to 
be the case—at any rate it is asserted by a person who 
claims to bave seen him—that Hewett on his way 
back to the offices of the Atlas Quinine Company en- 
tered a wine bar with the package containing the 
quinine, and in a corner therescraped off the labels and 
any other marks which might enable the source from 
which it was obtained to be traced. It was then taken 
privately to the office of the company and half emptied 
upon some papers cn the floor. : 

“In the course of our inquiriss we have seen Mr. | 
Moore and Messrs. Samuel Davidson & Co. thesuppliers | 
to and the purchasers from Hewett of this parcel of |) 
100 oz. The latter firm did not hesitate to give the 
particulars required, and we had, therefore, no difficulty 
in accertaining that the quinine was supplied to them 
at one shilling per ounce. On the other hand, Mr. Moore, 
though he received our representative with all possible 
courtesy, not unnaturally declined to give any specific 
information relative to any of his trade transactions. 
We are, therefore, unable to say for a certainty the 
exact amount paid to Messrs, Moore & Co. for the 
100 oz. of quinine, but it is beyond doubt that Hewett © 
purchased the parcel at about the market rates for — 
the express purpose of supplying it to Messrs. Samuel, 
Davidson & Co., ‘at half what it cost him.”—Oil, — 
Paint and Drug Reporter. [How any one believed in | 
the transparent impostor is the wonder.—Kp. 7. 4] 
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PERFUME, 
work totheir full 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 


During this season the factories 


extent, though the treatment isso slow, and ii some | 


instances requires such constant repetition, that flow- 
ers are only received twice a week. If, however, oue 
should happen to visit a factory on a receiving day, 
oné will find the floors of the reception rooms covered, 
perhips, with a mass of violets, upon which probably ve- 
cline two or three young ladies, enjoying the perfume 
and delighting in the reality of an imaginative dream. 
Every flower, before arriving at the perfumery, is re- 
moved from its stem, when, according to its natura, 
it undergoes one of the three processes—distillation, 
submersion iu hot grease, or absorption by cold grease, 
all utensils used in the manutaciure being made of 
copper. 

The first is the costly but ordinary method of the 
retort, placed over a smull furnace, carrying the vapour 
as it condenses into a receiver, with glass tubes on 
the outside, to catch the essential oil. WVerbina, ger- 
anium and lavender are treated in this way. The 
second is very curious, and seemingly ought to be 
disastrous. Flowers in certain proportions are flung 
into good-sized kettles of hot pork and beef grease, 
kept warm by placing tho vessels.in boiling water; 
they are well stirred together, and left still hot for 
twelve hours, after which the mixture is heavily 
pressed. The flowers are then thrown away, and the 
operation is repeated with fresh ones, until the liquid 


grease is sufficiently charged with odor, when it is — 


placed in a cold receiver half-full of spirits of wine, 
which in a few days becomes impregnated with the 
perfume and is drawn off for sale. If the grease is 
not subjected to the spirits of wine on the premises, 
it is sold in its congealed state to the Londoa scent- 
makers, who treat it at their leisure, Roses, orange 
blossoms and violets are some of those requiring this 
method. The third, to the eyes of a novice, does not 
appear 50 hopelessly destructive or so wilfully barbar- 
ous, yet the sacrifice of beauty is the same. A layer 
of olive oil or cold grease carefully prepared, is placed 
upon a frame, the flowers being dotted over it, face 
downward and remaining for twenty-four or thirty 
hours. The process is very tedious, requiring to be 
repeated with the same grease many times, after which 
the perfume is absorbed by spirits of wine, as in the 
previous manner. The delicate scents can only be 
caught in this way—will only give out, so to speak, 
their exact salves according to nature. It is no ex- 
traction, but literal absorption, the catching of sweetness 
freely imparted to the fresh air of native hillsides. 
Jessamine, tuberose, jonquil and others not of tough 
formation, must be submitted to this treatment, The 
industry is of great value; there are upwards of fifty 
perfumeries, and though the London market is the best 
outlet, yet their products are being gradually shipped to 
almost all parts of the world. There is no toil about 
the work, no grinding poverty, no din orjrattle of machin- 
ery, no emaciated children, everything is quiet and peace- 
ful: in fact, if it would not be a paradox, one might 
call life in these factories the “ Nirvana ’’ of labor. The 
manufacture being a very profitable one, the perfumers 
are naturally the men of the place, and besides possess- 
ing good means, are large owners of property at Cannes 
and Nice, as well as at Grasse.—Spectator. 
—— ee 
FLUID EXTRAOT OF CINOHONA BARK. 
BY A. C, ABRAHAM, 


For the preparation of fluid extract of bark with 
water only I have always advocated the employment 
of that water at or near the boiling temperature. 

This preference, together with a very suggestive 
article by Dr, Paul (Pharm. Journ., vol. xvi., p. 56), 
prompted me some time since to try to effect the re- 
moval of the alkaloids soluble in water with water 
ovly, and the subsequent removal of those insoluble 
in water by means ot an acid menstruum, 

The three following experiments wore tried upon a 
bark bought from a good house as containing quinine 
ee ; quinine and cinchonidine 4°34. Total alkaloids 
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It was a quill bark, and was, therefore, chosen in 
preference to others richer in quinine; which, being-in 
the state of scrapings, did. not answer the description 
of the Pharmacopcia, j ; 

It was, as will be seen, well over. the Pharma- 
copoia standard, and as the resulting fluid extract bad 
to be estimated, I did not consider it necessary to 


; confirm, in any way, the guarsuteed analysis under 


which {had bough? it. 

1st Experiméeut ~Five lb. treated exactly as ordered 
in the Pharmacopceis, produced 51°2 fluid ouuces of 
fluid extr ct of the required strength. 

2nd. Experiment—Five \b. was percolated with 
boiling, distilled water until 63 gallons had passed (the 
same quantity as was collected in experiment 1), and 
when evaporated with the quantity of glycerine 
ordered in tu. the Pharmacoposia, produced 43°52 fluid 
ounces of product of the standard strength. 

8rd Hxperiment,—The residue from the last was 
percolatad with 24 gallons distilled water. acidified 
with 2} fluid ounces of hydrochloric acid; product 35°88 
fluid ounces of the required strength, -viz., 5 per cent, 

Since, making these three tests, I have repeated 
with another bark experiment No. 3, The percolate 
in this case was natural and consequently of course 
very weak, and I found it necessary to double the 
acid before I could produce any decided effect in 
the way of taking out the remaining alkaloids. 

It will be seen that by the official process, a pro- 
duct of 51:2 fluid ounces was obtained, and’ that by 
the use of boiling water and subsequently of the acid, 
the product was altogether 79°4 fluid ounces, show- 
ing an increased yield of 28°2 fluid ounces by oper- 
ating in this way. The conclusions’ which I abate 
from these facts are:— 

1Ist—That if we want to have a fluid extract re- 
presenting as far as possible the bark from which it 
1s made in an unaltered state, we should certaialy 
let water do what it can, and then, if we wish to 
add an acid solution of the cinchona alkaloids to it, 
treat the residue withan acid menstruum. 

2nd—That in the latter case the acid menstruum 
should be at least double the strength of that ordered 
by the Pharmacopwia. I may say that my preference 
for boiling water is not founded upon any experiments 
with such barks as are now official, but with the old 
flat calisaya. Nevertheless, I have every reason to 
believe that what holds for the one holds for the 
other, and that.in either case a given quantity of 
boiling water will remove more’ than can be removed 
by an equal quantity of cold; partly by its superior 
solvent action and partly by removing certain matters 
—which are afterwards thrown out on cooling—which 
interfere with the action of the menstruum.—Ov, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, 


eS ee 
THE BETEL LBAF. 


Some time ago, attention was drawn in our col- 
umns to the medicinal virtues of thé betel vine. 
Additional information since then tends to sHow that 
its curative properties are becoming more and more 
appreciated. It is well known that betel leaves play 
an important medicinal part in this quarter of the 
world, id combination with lime, arecanuts, and gam- 
bier. But in Earope very few ‘people are aware of 
their healing powers. Hardly any of the pharmaceuti- 
cal handbooks in circilation say anything of its use- 
fulness as a medical remedy. This: omission is the 
more surprising, considering that, from “sanitary 
point of view, the betel vine occupies a prominent 
position in these tropical regions, and bears a high 
reputation among the native races. To them, chew- 
ing betel leaves has become indispensable. They 
would much sooner forego meat and drink than de- 
prive themselves of the enjoyment derivable’ from 
the highly-prized sirih leaf, which has, indeed, be- 
come to them a necessary of daily life. Several 
Dutch botanists inquiring into the subject have come 
to the conclusion that the chewing of betel leaves 
does indeed promote health in the damp and mias- 
matic climate of these tropical lands. Aucieut Hiv- 
du writers make mention of the utility of betel 
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leaves, and recommend their regular use. Marco 
Poloin the thirteenth century not only alludes to 
their use for mastication, but also brings into notice 
their favourable influence on health. The Nether- 
lands Indian Government profited by this experience 
of centuries, in the direction of serving out betel 
leaves to invalids and even convicts. Betel leaves 
have a favourable effect, especially in affections of 
the throat and windpipe. British, German, and Dutch 
physicians have taken note of this in the Hast. Bri- 
tish medical literature confirms this experience, so 
far as India is concerned. It must hence arouse 
surprise that betel leaves which are grown from the 
Himalaya to New Guinea and are highly valued 
anioug the inhabitants of the intervening countries, 
have to this moment, not been turned more to ac- 
count in Europe. The same was also the case un- 
til very lately with the coca leaf, which yields the 
medicine styled cocaine, now coming into such ex- 
tensive use. Yet, betel in the Far East lays claim 
to greater importance than coca in South America. 
The reason why in Europe, no use has hitherto 
been made of the betel leaf, probably is that it 
does not keep long. Leaves only a few days old 
are not used by the natives, but are thrown away 
as worthless. When dried, they lose wholly their 
aromatic, spicy, and stimulating odour, which arises 
from a volatile oil to be found in the leaves. This 
volatile oil has now for the first time been fixed 
by an apothecary in Java: It is readily separated 
from the leaves. He drew the inference that the 
healing powers of betel leaves depended on the 
quantity of the oil they contained: This has been 
amply confirmed by physicians of notice in Java and 
Germany. These facts bring into prominence an 
article of Straits Produce hitherto neglected, but 
which may yet figure conspicuously in our export 
lists.—Straits Times. 


————— 
THE TOBACCO LAND OF THE FUTURE. 


At last a serious effort is to be made to bring 
into cultivation a portion of the vast dominions which 
the Dutch holdin Borneo, the third largest island in 
the world, New Guinea being probably a little more ex- 
tensive than the father-land of the orang-outang, asfar 
as geographers know. The Dutch have had so much 
on their hands elsewhere in the Hast Indian Archipelago 
that Borneo has been long neglected. They hold the 
southern, a portion of the western, and the greater 
part of the eastern coasts, but their authority does 
not extend very far into the interior, which is little 
more than an impenetrable wilderness. When the 
British North Borneo Company was formed, with the 
aid of an imperial charter and important concessoins 
from native sultans, there was some soreness in the 
circles of Dutch officialdom at this new ‘“‘ British ag- 
gression.’ Count Van Bylandt, the Netherlands 


Minister in London, received instructions to protest 


agsinst what was regarded at the Hague as a violation 
of both the letter and the spirit of the treaty of 1824, 
which was supposed to define the sphere of activity of 
Britain and Holland in the Malay Archipelago. Lord 
Granyille would not admit that the granting of a 
charter to a private company constituted a breach of 
the convention, as Britain did not assume sovereign 

owersin North Borneo. Sothe British North Borneo 

ompany proceeded on their mission of progress and 
civilisation, The Dutch colonists then commenced to 
see the advantages they could reap from the efforts 
of the newcomer. They had established extensive to- 
bacco plantations at Deli in Sumatra, where many of 
them amassed large fortunes from the kindliness of a 
soil which only wanted “tickling” to surrender its 
riches. Gradually, however, land and labour became 
dearer at Deli. Then these shrewd planters set sail 
for North Borneo, where they discovered that the soil 
was at least as “obliging” for tobacco as Sumatra. The 
first crop, necessasily very small, fetched high prices 
in Amsterdam, and the Deli people immediately after- 
wards secured all the cheap lands they could get 
from the company. Several Dutch-Indian tobacco 
growers arenow hard at work in North Borneo, and 


Mr. Alfred Dent firmly believes that they will be 
some of the best customers of the New Bank of North 
Borneo, which he proposes te start in a short time. 
Meanwhile his company, as announced by Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock at the last meeting of shareholders will 
not sellany more lands at purely nominal prices, nor 
dispose of large tracks as hitherto. Some disappointed 
Dutch tobacco planters, who came too late for business, 
have now turned their attention to Dutch Borneo, 
where millions of acres of fertile soil are waiting for 
tillers and scientific growers, as was pointed out quite 
recently by Dr. Guillemard, in his interesting book, 
the ‘‘ Oruise of the ‘ Marchesa.’”” A small company is 
tobe formed tentatively to acquire vast tracts of land 
on the banks of the Kuti River, in Eastern Borneo, 
where tobacco growing will be commenced immediate- 
ly by virtue of a concession obtained from the Dutch- 
Indian Government, There has hitherto been so little 
demand for these waste lands in Borneo that Goyern- 
ment regulations are not yet in existence, but they 
must soon follow, if it be true that the Kuti experiment 
is to be followed by others ona larger seale. This 
is probably enough. The soil and the climate of North 
aud East Borneodo not differ materially from those 
of Deli, and there is no reason to suppose that Kuti 
tobacco will be less prized than Sandakan or Sumatra. 
It is a singular thing that the Dutch in Malaya should 
have been taught by British ‘‘aggressors” in North 
Borneo the value of their own colony; but history, 
which repeats itself, is full of those economic contradic- 
tions.-—Financial News. 
gas 
THE MOSS LITTER, CHARCOAL AND 
MANURE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


We have heard of late years a great deal about 
Peat Moss Litter or bedding for horses and cattle, 
and all who have tried it are and should be grate- 
ful to the above-named company for having introduced 
it to this country. The Managing-Superintendent of 
the company, Mr. R. J. Wells, for some years worked 
the business alone, but the merits of the article which 
he had brought into use became so widely and rapidly 
recognised that a limited company was ultimately 
formed, by which the business has been greatly de- 
veloped to the advantage of farmers, stock-raisers, 
railway, tramway, and omnibus companies and others 
all over the country. ‘ 

The admirable qualities of the Peat Moss Litter 
make its popularity no matter of astonishment. To 
begin. with, it has been proved beyond doubt to be 
the best and most economical bedding for horses, 
hounds, cattle and stock of all kinds, One ton of 
Litter will do the work of two tons of straw at less 
than half the cost, and produces a manure very much 
more valuable. It absorbs all the ammonia from the 
urine, and being a perfect deodoriser, drains are un 
necessary; without them, stables, kennels and cattle- 
sheds are kept sweet and clean. It makes a soft and 
elastic bed, and its cooling and antiseptic power upon 
the feet of tramway and other horses after running 
all day upon the hard sets is simply wonderful, the 
animals’ feet and knees, it is affirmed, keeping sound 
double the time they do when bedded on straw. 
Moreover, it. quickly restores a rough and unhealthy 
coat to a bright, clean, and healthy condition, and as 
a plant-food or manure, is worth about double that 
of wheat-straw. Upon this Jast point we may quote 
the following extract from the Engineer of September 
24, 1880, from a letter by G. A. Vassard, Hsq., Ex- 
pert Ohemist to the Board of Trade:— { 

“Farmers spend annually large sums of money in 
Artificial Manures, such as Guano, Phosphates, Nitrate 
of Soda, &c. and yet not one of them contains so 
many of the necessary constituents of plant-food as 
Peat does. A very large quantity of Humus is- 
annually removed from the soil by all plants, and 
must be replacedin orderto keep it fertile. Peat 1s 
of immense value asa Humus_ prodneing material, 
and in Humus there is found all the ingredients 
necessary for the formation of the plant, and in such 
a condition that the plant can absorb and untilise 
them. ” 
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This testimony is confirmed by all the leading agri- 
cultural chemists and by practical agriculturists with- 
out number. We may say that this Litter bas been 
used by Her Majesty’s Government, and by many of 
the leading railways, tramways, collieries, and more 
than a thousand of the nobility and gentry in the 
kingdom, 

A very emphatic word of caution should be given 
here against the Peat Litter imported from Germany, 
which, the success of the article weare noticing has 
induced German traders to put upon the English 
market, This foreign material comes from the dead 
and decayed bogs of North Germany, and lacks all 
the health-giving and antiseptic properties possessed 
by the Company’s Moss Litter which is manufactured 
from living and growing vegetable matter and fibre, in 
as good a state of preservation as hay or straw. 

On national grounds thanks are due to Mr Wells, 
for his object orgivally was a national one. When 
he first attemped the utilisation of Peat as a com- 
mercial industry it was with a view to make this 
enormous national waste a labour-producing and pay- 
ing commercial enterprise. After much hard work 
and expenditure he has abundantly succeeded, and 
apart from any commercial success which he has 
realised, he has the satisfaction of knowing that.he 
has not only turned a vast waste into a great national 

rofit, but also provided remunerative labour for 
istabete of the unemployed. A most interesting 
article might be written descriptive of the philan- 
thropic side of his enterprise above. 

The Pure Vegetable Charcoal manufactured by this 
company may also be termed a national blessing, in 
connection with sheep and cattle breeding. There is 
abundant testimony that 80,000 sheep had been cured 
up to 1882 by the use of this charcoal of fluke or 
rot, for which it has been proved that there is no 
other preventive or cure.—Railway Supplies’ Journal. 


= eee 
FIGS :—A PROFITABLE INDUSTRY. 
SOME PRACTICAL POINTS IN FIG GROWING, 


The great impulse which fig culture has of late re" 
ceived in California bas elicited numerous questions 
as regards culture, pruning, etc., many of which are 
of the utmost importance for success. The fig is in 
many respects a tree which requires entirely different 
methods of pruning and culture from ordinary deciduous 
fruit trees. But here as with different varieties of 
peaches, etc., different kinds of figs need somewhat 
different treatment, dependent upon the habit of the 
varieties, the soilon which they are grown, and the 
purpose for which they are grown. The only tested 
fig which in California has proven of superior value is 
the Adriatic, and our remarks will therefore only apply 
to this variety. 

The most suitable trees to be set out in orchards are 
those which are well matured as to wood and which 
have been grown on dry, sandy land. As the only 
suitable ean for this fig is dry, well drained soil, the 
drier and sandier the soil in which the trees were 
started better of course. The trees will stand trans- 
planting. In connection with this | may mention that not 
all figs require dry soil; some varieties do well in, or 
even prefer, moist and rich land. 

The question if the trees should be headed low or 
given astandard of 8 tod feetis of less importance, 
as the trees in course of time grow to an enormous 
size, and really outgrow our possible calculation. If 
we want the trees for drying only, then the Smyrna 
way Of raising the standard to 6 feet may be imitated, 
as it allows us to undisturbed pick the dropping 
fruit from the ground without being interfered with by 
low branches. Fut when the fig is only cultivated for 
the sake of table figs, a low head seems more profitable, 
as it onables us to pick much of the fruit without the 
aid of a ladder. In young, low-headed trees the quality 
will be better than in standard, but when the trees get 
old, I believe the difference in quality will be 

~1oOhe, 


From the very first, the pruning of the fig trea is’of, 


the greatest importance, much more so thanis gener- 
ally realized, In forming the head of the tree, the 
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branches should be started at least six inches apart, 
as, if the branches start out too close, they are apt 
in after years to breaks orsplit at the junction. The 
branches to form the head is enough, If more are lett 
they will soon crowd each other, and some will have 
to be cut off, much to the detriment of the tree and 
its fruit. After the head is formed, the trees should 
be left alone, and only occasionally a branch which 
crosses another branch be cut off. The tops of the 
branches should never be cut off except in great em- 
ergency, because any such trimming will seriously for 
years to come injure the quality of the jigs. Several 
cases of such sudden deterioration of the figs after 
pruning have been reported to me, and one has come 
under my ocular experience: ‘Two years ago a friend 
of mine owned a good-sized tree of the Adriatic which 
had been bearing the choicest kind of fruit for several 
years, That year all the branches were topped and 
the consequence has been that the figs for two seasons 
have been very inferior as to quality, sweetness and 
flavor, and only little larger as to size. A marked 
difference was also found in the skins, while the same 
formerly were thin as tissue paper ; they became after 
the trimming thick and coarse. So great was the 
change that if I had not been positively acquainted 
with the quality of the figs from that very tree, no 
one could have made me believe that the figs pro- 
duced were of the same variety. I have heard of old 
fig tees which, after being pruned, did not recover 
for ten years. This seems to me undisputably prov- 
ing that figs should not be topped. 

Deep and constant ploughing of the fig orchard is 
not necssary. In Smyrna where the finest figs are 
grown the orchards are seldom worked to any depth, 
only the weeds are cleared away, so as to allow the 
figs to be seen when they drop to the ground, and 
from the same be picked up without being injured by 
sand and dust. 

I regard the mesa soils of Southern California as 
specially suited for fig culture—Gustay EIsEN.—Rual 
Californian. 
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PLANTING AND MINING IN NORTH 
BORNEO IN _ 1887. 


The year 1887 having passed away, it is again our 
task to review, at the beginning of the New Year, 
the events that have happened, and the progress made 
in the Territory during the by-gone twelve months, 

Planting.—First and foremost, the year 1887 is to 
be noted for the large extent of land taken up in 
the planting interest, more especially in regard to 
the cultivation of Tobacco. Thanks to the operations 
of Mr. Gibson in Sandakan Bay, and Mr. Persyn, 
the manager for Count Geloesd’Elsloo at Ranow in 
Marudu Bay, it has been demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, planters, and buyers, that the 
soil of British North Borneo is capabie of producing 
an article not inferior to the famous Sumatra leaf 
for which Deli has so long been pre-eminent. The 
prices realized by the Suan Lambaand Ranow tobacco 
have had the effect of bringing many other planters to 
our shores eager and ambitious to “go and do like- 
wise.” In Darvel Bay, Baron von Stein’s Oompany 
have taken up 20,000 acres at Lahad Datu, have 
cleared a large quantity of ground, and erected 
bungalows, offices &c. At the Segannan river further 
to the Eastward of Lahad Datu, Messrs. Stephens, 
Muller,—the latter gentleman formerly Mr. Gibson's 
right hand man at Suan Lamba,—have commenced 
operations, and we learn it is Mr. Stephen's intention 
to take up some hand on the Segama river, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the resthonse on 
the left bank. He should certainly find no difficulty 
in suiting himself in this locality, nor would he have 
much trouble in connecting his land here by road with 
the Segannan Estate, the intervening jungle being fat, 
with only a few low ridges, and the river distance 
some six to eight miles. In Marudu Bay, Count Geloes 
d@’Elsloo has taken up more land, while the German Bor- 
neo Company have also applied forlandin the same 
locality. Selections have also been taken up on the, 
Labuk and Sugut rivers, and we hear likewise of ap- 
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plicatioas made for land in Province) Dent. In all 
the applications for land cover over 200,000 acres, and 
from sigus and indications the Land Ofiice is likely to 
book many more before the applicants cry a halt. 
From the above it will beseen that the Commissioner 
of Lands has had, and is likely to have his hand full, 
a fact upon which we may fairly congratulate the 
Territory. 

1t is not, however, for Tobacco alone that land has 
been taken up. The British Borneo Trading and 
Plantiag Company has opened an Estate on the Sega- 
liud river, and at Boccara, a few miles distant from the 
capital in Sandakan Bay. Mr.:Alexander Walker, a 
planter of experiesce in Mysore and Coorg, has pub 
down pineapples and Manila hemp at Baccaro, for the 
purpose of treating the fibre with Death’s patent fibre 
machine, for which the Company have bought the 
right for British North Borneo. In the Segaliud, pep- 
per is being tried. Near Kudat, Mr. Christian has a 
plantation of Liberian Ooffee, which is looking very 
well, and the bushes coming on fast. At Tamoy on 
the Kinabatangan are some three hundred sago palms 
which are looking very well, and the natives up the 
river are anxious to secure cuttings to plant valuable 
product on a larger scale. Arrangements have been 
made, so we understand, for planting out the Wil- 
loughbeia rubber which being an indigenous product 
is likely to prove a remurerative speculation. In 
all, the amount of land taken up, and applied for 
at the Lands Office for all these various products 
adds up to 220,000 acres. 

Mining.—In mining matters we have to note the ar- 
rival of Messrs. Skertchly and Allard, representing 
the British Borneo Gold Mining Company. Mr. Sker- 
tchly has made a flylng trip to the Segama and Bole 
rivers in the neighbourhood of Itok Batu and from what 
he has seen of that part of the river he is sanguine of 
a field near the head of the river that will pay. Cap- 
tain Beeston with a party of four Huropeans left 
Sandakan in August last to explore the sources of the 
Segama. His report will be found in another column. 
Itis the opinion of the whole party that an extensive 
and payable field is awaiting development; the extent 
of whice itisat present impossible to estimate, Above 
a certain point on the main river, and from thence to 
the head waters, the country is composed of slates, 
diorites and serpetines, the favourite Australian gold 
formation, all the affluents, creeks, gullies and ravines 
carrying gold in addition to the main river, while 
quartz reefs carrying gold are in gréat numbers and 
of large size. The expedition were four months away 
from Sandakan returning in the middle of December. 
—British North Borneo Herald. 


a 
INDIAN COOLIES FOR DUTCH COLONIES. 


In our leading columns, attention is drawn to the 
negociations for extending the Indian Emigration Act 
to Netherlands India. In connection with the subject 
we reproduce the following extract from a paper on 
the Agricultural Resources of India read before the 
Society of Arts, by Sir E. C. Buck, on the 25th 
January 1885. He said:— 

I now pass to a subject which has not always received 
the attention which I think it merits emigration. 
As there is beyond England a ‘Greater 
Britain,” so there is beyond India a “ Greater India,” 
I do not mean a greater India for the Empire, but 
a greater India for the five-acre holders, and the 
surplus members of their families. To whatever nation 
the proprietors may belong, the equatorial sea-girt 
lands offer an unlimited labour market. I have al- 
ready indicated their superiority to India in the absence 
of any struggle with desiccation. The fact is that 
they have a moist, equable, not unpleasant and ex- 
tremely fertilising climate all the year round. In 
Java, for instance, there is a little rain every day. 
In an interview, which {1 was permitted to have 
with the Governor-General of the Dutch Indies, his 
first words were: “We in India do not suffer from 
famines as you do in British India.” (India to the 
Dutch is not British but Dutch India.) So it is 
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throughout the equatorial sea-watched lands, inclusive 
of Northern Australia, and parts of Africa and South 
America, I have not figures at hand to show the 
magnitude of size as compared with India, when I 
mention that if a line be drawn from Oalcutta to 
Bombay, the whole of India below that line will be 
just equal to Borneo, But if we compare culturable 
land with culturable land, it is probable that Borneo 
is double the size. Nature, however, in bestowing 
rich vegetable wealth on these regions, has accom- 
panied ber gift with the drawhack of a lazy popu- 
lation, lazy because the climate is enervat- 
ing, aud because nature pours food into their 
lap. They are not braced up by the hard fight with 
nature which produces the patient, sinewy and hard- 
working Indian cooly. So it happens, therefore, that 
the capitalists in the Fiji Islands from which the 
Australians in vain attempted to obtain sufficient labour 
for their tropical lands, have now themselves procured 
labour from India, Is not this a significant fact? So 
again, the Governor of the Straits Settlements, to which 
colony I was deputed on a mission. connected with 
emigration, sent me the other day up to the top of 
the mountain range between Siam and the protected 
States of the Malay Peninsula, in order that I might 
see the coffee berries rotting on the bushes for 
want of Indian labourers to pluck them. I hope that 
arrangements are now such that he can get the labourers 
he wants, and there will henceforth be the same ebt 
and flow of Indian labour to the Malay Peninsula thas 
there is to Burma and Oeylon, to which countries 
thousands of agriculturists migrate—like swallows— 
every year. Rather, perhaps, I may compare them 
to a line of ants, which go backwards and forwards 
to rich heaps of grain, from which they bring back 
a welcome store to their own homes. This is the point. 
By his labour abroad, the Indian agriculturist accumu- 
lates a capital to be expended on the five-acre farm 
at home, and that is, above all things, what is wanted, 
not an increase in the number of five-acre farms, but 
expenditure of more capital on those existing. It is 
often said that, while there is waste land in India, 
why send labour abroad? I have given one reason, but 
there are two other strong reasons. 
One is that the Indian labourer cannot settle 
without a capitalist protector, and that there are 
few capitalists ready to risk money in new land in 
India ; they make more and risk less by Jending money 
on the cultivated area—whereas in the “ Greater India ”’ 
every capitalist is (like Sir F. Weld’s coffee planters) 
ready to give (at once) double wages. The other reason 
is that if we neglect any opportunity of letting the 
lavour market be supplied by Indian cultivators, it 
will be occupied by Ohinese, the only other labourers 
of the Hast to whom a hard struggle with nature 
in a dry climate has given energy and patience. In 
1883, 100,000 Ohinese went to British Malay possessions 
against 4,000 Indians. , 

Sir Hugh Low in the discussion on the paper said :— 

He had had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Buck when 
on the mission to Siam to which he had referred, and 
he was thoroughly satisfied that there was a great 
field for emigration there. They got large numbers of 
Chinese, who were very useful for many purposes, but 
they did not take much to agriculture, The object 
of the Chinese seemed to be to make money as quickly 
as possible, and mining paid them better than agricul- — 
ture. When Mr. Buck was there, it seemed to be a 
question with the Indian Government whether ita 
subjects should be permitted to migrate freely to this 
land of promise, where Mr. Buck saw them earning | 
wages far beyond anything they could get in India; 
where they were well fed, well clothed, and although ~ 
they were not so well housed as he should like them 
to be, the climate was genial, and the housing was not 
of much importance. That country was very anxious 
to induce them to come, and since he left, a year 
ago, the regulations were so modified that there was 
a fair chance now, he believed, of getting a sufficient 
supply of labour, which was the only thing necessary 
for cultivation. An ordinary man from Madras, who 
got in his own country 6 to 7 rupees @ month, would 
easily get 12 to 15 dollars a month in Perak; and it 
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seemed very remarkable why there should be so much 
difficulty on the part of the Indian Government in 
allowing its subjects to go there, for even now he 
believed it would be very difficult for planters to im- 
port anything like the numbers they would like. He 
should like to see free emigration permitied. There 
was sufficient protection for life and property in the 
Malay States, which were under British protection, and 
he could not understand why there should not be 
perfect freedom for the people of India to go there 
if it were found that they could better themselves, 
and live more comfortably, and add to the wealth of 
England, by fostering the cultivation of those provinces, 
which were in fact English though they were called 
native States. This was the point to which Sir Frederick 
Weld’s Governmentat the Straits Settlements had 
given a deal of consideration, and he thought every one 
who considered it fairly wouldagree that everything 
ought to be done to induce the Indian, Government 
to look at it in the proper light. The lind such as 
Indian settlers would occupy was very fertile, and it 
was no uncommon thing to see paddy produced two 
hundredand two hundred and fifty fold, with a minimum 
of cultivation on lands some of which were irrigated 
and some cultivated entirely by the rainfall, which was 
veryheavy. The only cultivation he had ever seen 
the present occupiers of the soil use was cutting down 
the weeds in the beginning of the rains. The most 
approved system was to drive a herd of buffaloes over 
it to drive the weeds in. There were some salts, but 
they could not be much in excess, as he had seen the 
finest sugarcane growing where the soil was quite white 
with efflorescence, whiclihe thought was caused by 
carbonate of soda, It was found that if plenty of water 
were put on the land, it washed the salt away or 
converted it into manure. The Government was most 
anxious to favour Indian labourers coming into the State, 
and had offered to give them land on almost any terms, 
if they could only get them to come and settle down 
as permanent cultivators; of if they would not do that, 
they were willing for them to come there, and 
return to their own homes, to which they always carried 
back considerable wealth after having lived in comfort 
andjhappiness all the time they were there.—Pioneer. 


oe 
RICE AND COCONUT CULTIVATION. 


Styane Korats, Crynon, 17th Feb. 1888. 

. The January number of the Tyopical <Agricul- 
turist is rather freely interspersed with communi- 
cations on a variety of subjects from the Agri- 
cultural Instructor stationed at Bandaragama, in 
the Rayigam Korale. If it will not be considered 
impertinent for me to offer advice, I will advise him 
to absorb all the information he is able to afford 
the public into one communication, confining each 
subject within the limits of a paragraph, something 
after the mannerof the writer on Agriculture from Paris. 

His communication on the benefits arising from 
pulverising soil is very interesting. Would that he 
were able to impress his views on the subject on 
the rice growers in his immediate neighbourhood. 
He seems to be afflicted with a large quautity of 
poonac for which he can find no use in paddy culti- 
vation. Mr, Hughes has recommended » mixture of 
castor-cake, bones and fish for our paddy fields. Ooco- 
nut poonac certainly is a very poor substitute for castor- 
cake, as analyses have proved that the latter has 
over twenty times as much nitrogen as the former ; 
but it can be used in larger quantities, and the 
benefits of so much more organie matter in the soil 
cannot but act benvficialiy. If I may be permitted to 


offer av unprofessional, opinion, I think that a good 
mixture for paddy will be bones, poonae and ashes 
this not in supersession of Mr. Hughes's mixture, bu 
asull the ingredients for. the mixture will be more 
easily available even in the villages. The inquiry as to 
Whethtr lime should be mixed with po nac must 
be answered in the negative, as jime is anid to 
dissipate the ammonia from all manures contaivine 
it. Butat the same time, I think that Wie can 
benoficially be added to om paddy fiold after the 
first ploughing, to help in the decomposition 


of the vast amount of vegetable matter that abounds 


io the fields in the form of stubble and 


weeds. 
This more especially if water, the decomposing 
agency now in use, is not to be turned on them. 

‘The communication on the benefits of irrigation is 
not very easily uuderstood. What authority is there 
for the statement that “irrigation is little attended 
to,’ or thatthe wealthy anu intelligent cultivators 
have abandoned the practice? The general complaint 
hitherto has been that water is wasted in over- 
irrigation, I do not believe that many people will 
subscribe to the dictum that irrigation will give large 
crops “without impoverishing the soil.” The promise 
that if occasion requires the benefits of irrigation 
‘“‘with other concomitant advantages shall be more 
particularly euumerated,” must be redeemed, for 
the occasion for it has arisen in the scepticism on 
the subject, despite Mr. Rodrigo’s belief in it. 

A very interesting cosamunication on ‘‘ Paddy Cultiva- 
tion and Manurinog,’ appears from che pen of “‘ W. A. D. 
8.” the Agricultucal Instcuctor stationed at Minuwan- 
goua..What amused me was the foot-note tohis com- 
munication by “an experienced European  agricul- 
turist in the lowcountry,” to whom it was referred 
to solvesome of the knotty problems propounded 
in it. “ W. A. D. 8.” wiil, I am sure, not fail to 
be grateful for the appreciative tap on the back 
administered to him in the remark: “It is quite a 
new thing for 4 native to have attained even so 
much theory as to write about nitrates aud phos- 
phates,” probably in ignorance of the fact that 
this particular native has a right to dilate on nitrates 
and phosphates by virtue of a special training on 
the theory and practice of agriculture. The fears 
that bulky mauures, such as cattle manure, will so 
raise the level of the fields as to render them unfit 
for paddy cultivation, are, I think uagrounded, as 
the average native has not command over sufficient 
cattle-mauure to raise the level of his fields to any 
appleciable extent. Indeed, IT doubt whether . he 
produces sufficicut to scatter very finely over his 
whole field. Agricultural experiments conducted by 
eminent scivolisis disprove his assertion that the 
effects Of cattle manure are so evanescent as not to 
be discerned aiter a tew months. If the effects of 
cattle-mauure be so short-lived, why give it tne 
premier place as @ manure for paddy, and accord 
the second place to boues ? 

I learn tor the very first time from the letter 
of your Hapitigam Korale correspoadent, that smoke 
baths have beeu seriously recommended by a coconut 
planter, since deceased, for increasing the growth 
aud crops Of coconut trees. Whatidea he had of the 
functions of leaves or of the composition of smoke, 
isnot stated. Oombustion of any vegetable substance 
seis iree carbonic acid gas and nitrogen, but are 
they visible to the eye in the torm of smoke, aud 
do tne leaves wosoro carbonic acid as fast as iv 1s 
generated by burning? Oarbonic acid and nitrogen 
pisy very IMporiaot parts in the building up 
ad growth of trees; but can either add toa fruit crop? 
This i8 uot a subject tor us, who merely retail the 
experiences and experiments of sviontists, to attempt to 
soive or throw ighe upon, butit is eminently a subject 
for agricultural coemisis, that is, if they consider it 
sutticieutly serious to deserve cousiderationu. 

Many peopie seem to labour under the delu- 
sion that cattle dung is something else than the 
retuse of the food eaten by cattle after the valuable 
portions of it isve been abstracted for the sustenance 
of the animal, ‘Lhe value of cattle manure is solely 
dependent on the quality of the food given to the 


animal, aud is 80 Much appreciated as affur iiug plant- 
fuuod in & readily aveilavie form, So with ashes 
wuich ace the residue of organic matter minas the 


CesbOUIO HIG And Hitcogen which the fre has dissipated. 
L am afraid that Alc. Synions’s hope, at the annual 
meeting oi the Horrekelly Company, that the ‘ much- 
vexed quvstion”” of fibre refuse will be set at rest by 
Mr. Curry's discovery thatit cau be used as fuel in 
dry weather, will not be realized, for the very ashes will 
rise Up &@§ & spectre to haunt lim, Sir J. B, Lawes 
aud Vrofesser Gilbert are said to have carried on ox- 


periments in thisdirection, and the rosults of their 
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investigation are entitled to much weight. Farm- 
yard manure was burntand applied toa field of wheat 
which yielded no better results than a totally unman- 
ured field, and in succeding years “‘ the ash constituents 
were found tobe but very slowly available as plant- 
food.” Besides, nitrogen is an essential in plant growth ; 
and to drive it out of any substance before using it as 
manure, is not wise. It is accepted as a general rule 
in agriculture, not to burn anything that will rot in 
the soil. In a sandy and hungry soil what better 
substance can be found than fibre dust, which is so 
finely divided, to be ploughed into it both to give 
body to the soil and to increase its retentiveness P 
Sand is distinguished for its extreme porosity, while 
the fibre dust is so retentive of moisture as to render 
it a matter of extreme difficulty to dry it. Its decay 
can be accelerated by lime. Humus is of great value 
agriculturally. The carbonic acid gas set free in the 
process of decomposition acts as a solvent and renders 
available the insoluble plant-food present in a soil as 
alsothe temporarily insoluble constituents of artificial 
manures. “Plant-food in most animal and vegeta- 
ble residues used as manure costs less than in com- 
mercial fertilizers.” I think I have written suffici- 
ently before and now on this subject, to convince 
all but those who refuse to be convinced, that the 
wisest and most economical course would be for the 
Directors of the Horrekelly Company to'see that the 
vast stores of plant-food that are lying idle on their 
property be ploughed into the soil with the commer- 
cial fertilizers already in use: at least they can experi- 
ment with it, on say 10 acres, and carefully note results. 

Natives in the cinnamon gardens of Oolombo 
have given up to a great extent the pernicious 
habit of heaping fibre dust round the stems of 
coconut trees, to cover the adventitious roots 
that spring from the stem, owing, I believe, to water 
lying so near the surface of the ground, and now bury 
the dust either in shallow trenches all over the ground 
or spread it out on the surface and dig itin. The dust 
can behad at the mills for the mere carting. If the 
mill owners can devise some means to compress it so 
as to render transport easy, I believe it will be largely 
used on coconut estates either to be turned into the 
soil or for bedding for cattle, either in sheds or in shal- 
low trenches round trees. I believe it will alsodo very 
well for a compost with bones, poonac and potash in 
the form of spent soap-lay; but the bulkiness of the 
manure must be overcome by compression. 


————_>—_— —— 

Wartnte Cuntivation in Sour AvstTRAnia.—A 
Mr. Clifford, formerly of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment, is projecting extensive cultivation of wattles 
in South Australia. In connection with his scheme, 
interesting details of a previous experiment are 
given as follows:—Mr. Clifford hails from Mel- 
bourne, and met Mr. Brown at Border Town on 
Wednesday. Today they proceeded to the Mount 


Muirhead Wattle Plantation, where 40 acres were | 


planted about six years ago. The success of the 
experiment may be gauged by the results. The 
wattles at the Mount Muirhead Plantation have 
been thinned out for the first time, the yield being 
1} tons tothe acre. The bark is worth £10 a ton, 
so that the return per acre from this source is 
£15. The costof putting in these wattles was 3s 
per acre. Next year the return per acre will bea 
great deal more. 

Nirgzic Actp Test For GoLD.—It would appear that 
this pretty generally used test for gold is likely to 
be no longer reliable. It is stated that an analysis 
of ‘* mystery gold” found in a chain, disclosed an 
alloy of copper, silver, gold, aluminium, and iron, 
the latter being present probably as an impurity. 
The aluminium resists the nitric acid test, and even 
where present in only small proportions renders that 
acid no longer a trustworthy test.—Burgoyne, Burlwidges, 
& Co.'s Price Current. 

Tun BuisteRinG PowERS oF THE ALOE have been 
again attracting attention. According to M. Decroix, 
a veterinary surgeon at Algiers, the pulp of the Agave 
Americana, especially that from the young leaves or 
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from the foliaceous envelopes of the bulb, possesses 
blistering properties similar to those of mustard flour. 
M. Liquistin has also used the aloe pulp for the same 
purpose in Mexico. Itis unknown to what principle 
the juice of the aloe owes this property, but the effects 
of the pulp do not appear so reliable as those of 
mustard.—Jbid. 

EXTENSIVE CULTIVATION OF THE EucALyprus.—Along 
the embankments and cuttings of the Tunis-Algiers 
Railway, nearly two hundred thousand young red gum 
trees (Eucalyptus) have already been planted, and the 
number will ere long be probably increased to fully 
a quarter of a million. About half as many plants 
of a tree yielding a fine tanning bark (Acacia cyano- 
phylla) are also in the ground, and appear tobe doing 
well, If the Railway Oompany’s experiments in forestry 
succeed in the long run, their vegetable property 
will be worth something in the early part of the 
20th century. There ought to be some shade along 
that line, too, by-the-bye.—JZbid. 

Pasture Lanp.--Mr. Martin J. Sutton has recently 
published a detailed account of the experiments made 
by him inco-operation with Dr. Augustus Voelcker on 
the effect of various manures on temporary and per- 
manent pastures, ‘The pamphlet is published ata low 
cost by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co.,and is worth 
the serious attention of all concerned in the manage- 
ment of pasture-land. The experiments are conducted 
on a similar plan to those at Rothamsted ; but whereas 
the experiments made under the auspices of Sir John 
Lawes for the last twenty-five years or so have been 
made with a view of determining certain abstract 
questions in chemistry and pliysiology, they have often 
been made under conditions which would not arise 
in ordinary agricultural practice. Mr. Sutton’s ex- 
periments apply especially to the effect of artificial 
manures in such quantities and under such conditions 
as might resonably command themselves to the grass- 
land farmer. The plots do not all form part of one 
field as at Rothamsted, where the cunditions of soil, 
exposure, and natural vegetation are fairly uniform 
throughout, but occupy six different positions in which 
the conditions are also diffcrent, one being old pas- 
ture, another has been laid down for five years, two 
others have been sown since 1884—the one with, the 
other without perennial Rye-grass; while the two 
remaining experiments have been made upon plots 
representing a three years’ ley, with, and without Rye- 
grass. The manures employed consist of nitrogenous 
manures, such as ammonia sulphate, or soda-nitrate, 
superphosphate, farmyard manure, cotton cake, guano, 
coprolites, bone-meal, &c., each substance being used 
either alone or in various combinations. It is too 
early to arrive’at definite conclusions from experiments 
where so much depends upon the varying amounts of 
light, heat, and rainfall in various seasons, but it is 
interesting to note that the Rothamsted experiments 
are confirmed in many respects, as in the effect of 
nitrogenous manures, in berefiting grasses and discour- 
aging the Olovers, while potash manures do the reverse. 
We do not find any notes concerning the degree and 
date of ripeness of the crop under varying conditions 
of manuring, but doubtless these will follow in due 
time. Decorticated cotton-cake is proved to be valu- 
able manure, and the value of Rye-grass is insisted 


-on. An incidental point of great practical value comes 


outin the circumstance that sheep do serious injury 
to young pastures by destroying the Olover. It is 
possible that the trampling of the sheep does as much 
injury as the destruction of the foliage. The cost of 
the manures per acre varied from 14s. to £1 1s. 3d, 
with a nett gain on hay per acre of from Ils. 9d. in the 
case of plot 3 (nitrate of soda) to £1 8s. 3d. in plot 4 
(superphosphate and kainit). We cite these fizures 
merely by way of illustration, and to call the atten- 
tion of our reader toa series of experiments of great 
interest to those concerned in the management ofgrass- 
land. Theaddition of tab!es show ng the cost per acre, 
the increase or decrease in value of the bay per acre, 
and the nett gain or loss on the hay per acre willrender 
these tables specially useful to the farmer. There is, 
however, so for as we can 82°, no indication of the cost 
of the labour employed.—Gardeners’ Chronicle 


the 
reverse amongst many of his fellow countrymen, 
for haying declared that the Vijian Archipelago, 
with its generally rich soil and wonderfully fine 


Sir Arthur Gordon receiyes credit or 


climate, was ‘‘no place for the white man.” Sir 
Arthur’s anxiety was to prevent the black man 
being ousted from his heritage by the more 
energetic and enterprising race, and his policy was 
directed towards this end. The object was doubtless 
benevolent, whatever may be thought of some 
of the details, especially the system of revenue being 
paid in kind and the conservation of the powers, so 
frequently and grossly abused, of the native chiefs, 
the highest in rank significantly named “ Bullis.” 
Mr. Leadingham, the retiring Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce, differs so essentially from 
Sir Arthur Gordon’s views, that he believes Fiji 
to be a country not only for the white director of 
Jabour but for the white labouring farmer. His 
review is so interesting, and on the whole so 
hopeful after long and sad depression, that we 
ennnot help making a rather long quotation from the 
Liji Times :— ; 

The deep depression which still casts its gloom 
over the land, has already left sad memorials in 
the numerous foreclosures that have taken place. 
Our white population has very sensibly decreased 
in the past twelve months. The markets for our 
raw products during the same period have been 
very unsatisfactory. For some time back, money 
-has not been available for industrial enterprises, 
and the result has been that the colony has passed 
through the most trying year we have experi- 
enced since its foundation. Although the records 
of the Insolvent Court show seyeral failures, they are, 
as a rule, comparatively insignificant, and we may, 
therefore, I think, congratulate ourselves that we 
hayo passed through the ordeal so well. We haye 
_ good reason for believing that the prospects of the 
colony for this year will considerably improve. We 
see with great pleasure the sharp advance in the price 
of our staple product—sugar. * * * 

The planter, as well as the business man, enters 
upon the new year with every confidence that the 
results of 1888 will show a vast improvement on 
those of 1887. A close estimate of the total output 
for the season 1887 and 1886, gives in round 
numbers 18,060 tons, shewing an increase on 
the former season of fully 6,000tons. With even 
an adyance in present prices of from 15 to 20 
per cent. we should soon find a very great expansion in 
this important industry. Large areas of rich sugar 
lands are available all over the principal islands; 
with our beautiful climate, and virgin soil—rich 
to an extraordinary degree, and our labour laws 
regulated on the lines of common sense, ‘there 
must be a grand future for this country ; a country 
so richly endowed by nature must prosper, and the 
deep depression which we haye felt so long has, no 
doubt, been intensified by the pernicious legislation of 
the past. Our Government, however, have for 
some time back shown a disposition to amend the 
mistakes of the past. We gratefully recognise their 
efforts in this direction; let them be continued 
and extended ; let the success of the struggling 
planter and settler be their especial care; let set- 
tlement on the waste lands of the colony be 
encouraged. Government should endeavor to direct 
here a portion of the great stream of emigration 
to this colony that flows out of Europe every year. 
We have room here at oncefor 10,000 small far- 
mers; land is abundant and cheap; labor can 
be equally so, The returns from a proper cultiva- 
tion of the soil here will far exceed in value the 
veturns from similar ventures in the Australian 
en Farming in the colonies, as most of 


you know, is notoriously a poor speculation. I haye 
no hesitation in saying that a practical farmer, 
with his family to help him, and a small capital 
wherewith to commence operations, will improve his 
position infinitely beyond what he could hope to 
do with equal resources in the colonies. Settle 
such men on a bundred and fifty ov two hundred 
acres of land, let them supplement their own by 
the help of local labor, and let them plant maize, 
peanuts, fruit, coffee, tea, &c., end, in the vicin- 
ity of sugar-mills—cane, and I venture to say 
that in the course of three or four years the 
settler’s position will be an eneyiable one. That 
is what the country needs—population ; without 
population no country can become of importance. 
The people are the source of all wealth; let it 
be the aim of our Government then to plant 
settlers all over the islands. The country is ad- 
mirably adapted for European settlement ; for nine 
months in the year Huropeans can work and do 
work out of doors without inconvenience; then 
assist and encourage such settlers in every possible 
way and the result would soon be seen in an 
overflowing treasury and an enormous increase in 
the trade and commerce of the colony. 

Copra.—The product still next in importance to 
sugar, is copra, but the palms are now only re- 
covering from the effects of the hurricane of 1886, 
The exports for the past twelve months will show 
a great falling off compared with that of former 
years, but promises of an abundant yield is to be 
seen on all Jands. As this product is a great 
source of wealth to the Vijians, we may fairly 
expect to see a considerable reyival of trade with 
the natives. 

Tea.—This, as you know has now passed the 
experimental stage. The industry promises to be 
one of the most remunerative and safe investments 
that capitalists can put their money into. Fiji tea 
is held in very high estimation in the colonial 
markets. The reports from the only two estates at 
present yielding, are most encouraging. In connec- 
tion with this industry I am reminded of the sad 
ntelligence received last mail from Hngland of the 
death of Mr. James KE. Mason, o. mM. G., the gentle. 
man who started the first tea estate in Fiji, now 
known as the “ Alpha Estate.’ Alpha tea is justly 
celebrated not only in Fiji, but in the Australian 
colonies. * In desiring to pay aslight tribute of 
respect to the memory of the man who was the 
pioneer tea-planter of Fiji, L am sure you will 
agree with me that Mr. Mason was the stamp of 
a colonist who would do honour to any colony; 
he was full of energy and enterprise, and a most 
intelligent man; he did good work for the colony 
as its Commissioner at the Indian and Colonial 
Wxhibition, work that entailed great labor and great 
expense and which, I fear, was but very inadequately 
recognised or rewarded, 

Coffee.—Passing from tea to coffee it is much 
to be regretted that this industry has not been 
more generally developed. The low prices ruling 
for the past few years, and the fear of leaf-dis- 
ease, no doubt had a deterrent effect, and to 
this cause may be ascribed the limited area on 
which coffee was attempted to be grown. Now 
that the price has jumped from 5d to Gd up to 
1s and Is ld for the raw bean, there should be a 
strong inducements for the small planter to devote 
a portion of his energies to cultivate this produce 
in suitable localities. 

Beche-de-mer.—The returns for the year 1887 are 
not yet available, but I have no doubt that the 
export figures will show a considerable advano, 

* All credit to its superintendent and we belivve 
part owner, Mr, Arthur Stephens, a Oeylon planter 
—Ep. 7. A, 
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on those of last year. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the industry has not grown in the pro- 
portions we anticipated, when freed from the 
restrictions which formerly hampered its prose- 
cution. It was chiefly owing to the forcible repre- 
sentations made to the Governor by this Chamber, 
in conjunction with the Suva Charnber, that the 
drawbacks attending the prosecution of fishing for 
beche-de-mer were removed. The prices in our 
local markets have been well maintained throughout 
the year. This should prove to bea very profitable 
occupation. 

Annexation to Victoria.—Our efforts to obtain 
the incorporation of this colony with Victoria have 
as you all know, proved fruitless ; the Government 
of Victoria, while giving us their sympathy, did 
not see their way to give us anything else ; they 
could not be induced to make representations to 
the Imperial Government on this subject, but they 
would favourably entertain the proposal for a 
reciprocity treaty that might prove to be of mutual 
advantage to both colonies. I am afraid if the 
question comes to be considered on the basis of 
present mutual advantage, we can have poor hopes 
ofits accomplishment, Our reciprocity, I am afraid, 
for the first year or two would be like that of 
the Irishman—pretty well on oneside, However, 
if Victoria would only act magnanimously with us 
a commercial agreement might- be entered into that 
would have a beneficial effect on both countries. 
No doubt this matter will not be lost sight of by 
Sir J. B. Thurston. 

Steam Communication.—Our steam services with 
the Australian colonies and New Zealand have 
been maintained during the past year with great 
regularity, while the Tongan and interinsular 
service has been kept up by the U. S. S. Co. 
The manager of the latter Company informs me 
that arrangements have been concluded with our 
Government for the mail service for the current 
year. We are fortunate in havingour communi- 
cation with the outside world so regular ; and now, 
gentlemen, I have one more subject to touch upon, 
and Iam done. - 

We have just said good-bye to Sir Charles 
Mitchell, whose tenure of office as Governor of the 
Colony was barely twelve months. We shall soon 
be called upon to welcome his successor, Sir John 
Bates Thurston, a gentleman who has been identi- 
fied with Fiji ina private as wellas ina public 
capacity for nearly aquarter of a century; he has 
been the foremost figure in public affairs since the 
establishment of the Cakobau Government; he has 
passed through different departments of the public 
service under the English Government, and now 
her Majesty has appointed him to the high office 
of Governor. Like his predecessors in that office, no 
doubt his appointment thereto will be highly 
gratifying to some, while to others it willbe 
the reverse. Men occupying prominent public 
positiens are usually keenly criticised, and 
in these democratic days men donot hesitate 
to express their opinions freely. The Chamber 
has unfortunately had differences with our 
new Governor, but I feel sure that they will 
in no way affect us in according the Governor a 
most loyal welcome. His Excellency is thoroughly 
conversant with the difficulties under which the 
colony labours; no man can be more so, and if 
he comes to his post unfettered, I am certain his 
administration will have a most beneficial influence 
on the destinies of this country. Lvery one will 
admit that he is an able and practical man. Let 
us then forget the differences and mistakes of 
the past; let us loyally co-operate with his Excel- 
lency in all his measures for advancing the in. 
terests of the country, May his coming be the 


advent of brighter days for Fiji; may it be the 
province of the future historian of the colony to 
point to the administration of Sir J. B. Thureton 
as the period when, freed from the fads and 
follies of the past, the colony made a bound on 
the onward path of progress and prosperity. 


-——--+-—_—_ — 
CINCHONA CULTIVATION, CROPS, EX- 
PORTS AND PROSPECTS IN CEYLON 
AND JAVA. 


—— 


SHORT SUPPLIES, RATHER THAN EXCHSS 
OF BARK, LIKELY AFTER 1889. 


[1=For the letters referred to in this article see 
pages 673-76.] Cinchona Bark is a subject of 
very considerable importance still to a large 
number of planters and merehants in this colony 
as well as to not a few in Southern India 
and Java. And we are glad to say that the out- 
come of the large amount of information which 
we are enabled to lay before our readers today 
is, on the whole, reassuring to holders of bark in 
esse or in posse—to those ready to place their 
crops on the market during the present or next 
year, as well as to those who may be counting on 
a better market afew years hence. 

This reassurance arises mainly from the fact, 
that, while the available supply of bark in Ceylon 
is by no means the unlimited quantity that our 
exports of recent years led many to suppose, we 
have abundance of evidence to show that the possi- 
ble supply from Java has been greatly exaggerated. 
The two great factors to a proper understanding 
of the future course of the Bark and Quinine 
markets are undoubtedly the extent of the Ceylon 
and Java supplies. In respect of the former, we 
trust in a.very few weeks now, to be able, from 
the information collected for our Directory, to give 
the best approximation that can be made of the 
number of trees and quantity of bark available in 
Ceylon. In the case of Java, the discrepancies in 
successive reports are so great that very many 
consider it will be impossible to make sure of the 
quantity of bark that can be sent from private 
plantations in that island until a competent and 
thoroughly trustworthy Ceylon Ayent has been 
sent to travel over the cinchona plantations there 
and to draw up a reliable report. Mr. Wm, Mac- 
kenzie has been nominated to us as the kind 
of planting representative specially adapted for 
this duty; but unfortunately this gentleman has 
just gone to Europe. It is possible, howeyer, 
that after all the information now available is 
digested, the necessity for a special mission 
may not be so apparent. In the first place, we 
take to ourselves blame for not more distinctly 
keeping before our readers during the past three 
years the great fact that everybody interested in 
the Java Cinchona Industry is specially inclined 
to exaggerate its importance—to magnify the ap- 
proaching and future exports both in quantity and 
value of bark, for the very simple reason that only 
by so doing can they imagine it possible to put 
a stop to the further development of the marvellous 
resources for Ginchona production possessed by 
Ceylon. About three years ago, the Chairman of 
a Jaya Planters’ Association, while on a visit to 
Ceylon, frightened well-nigh every holder of bark 


with a very exaggerated picture—to say the least— __ 


of the cinchona planted area in Java; he spoke of 
35,000 acres planted on private plantations (within 
his own ken), mainly covered with trees 5 to 7 years 
old, so far untouched, because the shaving process 
had net been understood, and he went on to anticipate 
that on his return everybody would begin shaving, with 
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the result that several millions of lb. of rich bark 
would very speedily take the place of the few hundreds 
of thousands of lb. hitherto exported. It is quite 
possible that the warning so freely given upcountry 


and through our columns by the Java Chairman: 


had somewhat to do with the enormous exports 
of inferior bark from Ceylon in seasons 1885-6 
and 1886-7; for it was natural to give some weight 
to the statement that there would be no market 
at all for ordinary Ceylon bark after the period 
named by Mr. Mundt. ‘That period has long ago 
elapsed ; but the exports by millions of lb. from 
Java have yet to come, and so far ag we can 
judge, we may wait many years before Java sends 
treble the comparatively moderate quantity shipped 
last year, 

We may as well at once give our latest ex- 
perience of the exaggeration attending Java cin- 
chona information. We were favoured with a 
call a few days ago from Herr Anton Kessler, 
the owner of an extensive coffee and cinchona 
plantation in Java. He called on us on _ his 
way to EKurope a year ago, and rather added 
to the prevalent alarm as to what Java was 
to do. On the present occasion Mr. Kessler 
was fullof a statement which he had seen attri- 
buted to the Director of the Government Cinchona 
Gardens in Java—a statement made, he believed, at a 
public assembly—to the effect that he (the Director) 
could easily export from the Government Gardens 
alone, 2 milliou lb. of bark of fine quality (5 or 6 per 
cent) and keep this up for many years. If that 
be the case, Mr. Kessler added, we, private plan- 
ters, can easily send three or four times this quantity 
and of bark rising to an average of 6 per cent! But 
here the will was clearly father to the thought. 
The day after Mr. Kessler left us, came the 
Director’s Official Report for the last quarter of 
1887, which, specially translated for our issue, 
can be read in another column, and in it not one 
word occurs about an export of ‘2 million Ib.” 
On the contrary Hr. van Romunde estimates his 
total crop of 1888 at 850,000 half-kilograms or 
930,0001b. There are some other interesting facts 
in the Report—in reference to the prices obtained 
for seed (the highest being R28 per ounce for ledge- 
riana) and the 80 lb. of bark got from a famous 
mother ledgeriana tree probably twenty years old, 
which had to be uprooted. But the great fact of 
all is that from the eight plantations (ranging from 
1,250 to 1,900 feet above sea-level) under his charge, 
Hr. van Romunde expects a crop of less than one 
million lb. in 1888, while his total of trees planted 
out is 867,000 ledgeriana (including 180,000 grafts 
on succirubra well spoken of), 171,500 officinals, 
36,000 others, and about 600,000 succirubra trees : 
total 1,665,500,* 

As regards private plantations in Java, our 
correspondents, Messrs. Rivers Hicks and John 
Hamilton, enter into calculations which cannot fail 
to show the absurdity of the pretensions made by 
Java alarmists as to the quantity which they can 
year by year henceforward throw on the markets 
of the world. Without going so far as 170,000, 
the Java Planters’ Chairman was certainly respon- 
sible for stating 35,000 acres as the area planted 
with cinchona in private plantations. Now, in 
place of discussing the Amsterdam Circular or 
Market Report (furnished to the London Chemist 
and Druygist, which is responsible for its publica- 
tion), and its rather wild figures, or an extract 
from the Indian Agriculturist (probably taken from 
our own columns, ciphers being strangely 
dropped in the reprinting in Caleutta),—we 

* A large number of the trees in the Government 


ens must be much older than any in private planta- 
Ons, 


may fall back upon the report made by British 
Consul Neill of Batavia to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment on the 18th Jan. 1887. In it, he embodied 
the estimate of the Jaya Planters’ Association, 
framed in answer to an official application, to the 
effect that 21,000 acres was the area privately planted ; 
the number of trees planted was given at 30 milliong 
(of which 14 millions were succirubra), and the 
crop for 1887 estimated at 1,433,250 lb. At the 
same time the area planted in the Government Gar- 
dens was given at 1,778 acres, and we feel sure 
if cannot be over 1,900 acres now for the 1,665,500 
trees planted out. That would give about 880 trees 
per acre, a much more likely proportion than can be 
deduced from the statement of 30 million trees on the 
private plantations: Unless this latter figure in- 
cludes plants in nurseries, we would certainly feelin- 
clined with our correspondents to reduce the number 
by one-half and say 15 million trees, of which not 
more than half can be ledgers capable of giving 2 
to 3 1b. of bark on being coppiced. We call attention 
to Mr. Hamilton’s estimate, based on very similer 
figures, for the Java export from next year. But 
it must be especially noted that it is, in Mr, 
Hamilton’s opinion, a maximum estimate when he 
puts down 44 million lb. of ledger bark from private 
plantations and # million from the Government 
Gardens, besides 14 million succirubra bark from both 
sources or a total of 63 million lb. Mr. Hamilton does 
good service by contrasting the results in quinine of the 
Java maximum bark export, with the total consump- 
tion of the world, showing that Java is not likely to 
supply one-half the requirements. All this is very 
reassuring. But when we turn to Mr. Rivers 
Hicks’ calculations, the competition of Java shrinks 
into eyen less proportions. We would be inclined 
however, in view of the larger acreage taken to 
exceed Mr. Rivers Hicks, while cutting down Mr. 
Hamilton’s estimate, and to put the Java exports 
for 1889 a quite ?. million ible that is 

Bark from Led, 3 millions say. 

Private Gardens (Suc. 2 millions 5 million Ib. 

{ Led. 750,000 ae 

Govt. do. 1Suc, 350°000 { 1 million lb, 
But even more important is our alteration of the 
proportions of ledger and succirubra bark based 
on the admission of the Java Planters’ Associ- 
ation itself that nearly half the trees in the 
private plantations were succirubra. This is very 
important ; for it reduces the result in quinine as 
follows :— 


lb. Bark. per cent. 0Z, 

3$ million @ 8} = 1,950,000 Quinine. 

24 és @ 1} 630,000 
2,580,000 


——a reduction of 570,000 ounces of quinine. 
That would leaye about 5 million ounces of quinine 
to be made up by Oeylon, Indian and American 
barks, and if this Colony had only threo out of 
the five millions to provide for, we should have to 
ship of our two per cent average bark at least nine 
million lb. In other words even when Jaya comes 
into full competition from next year onwards with her 
private supply of bark, there ought, year by year, 
to be a fair demand and remuuerative price for 
as much as nine or ten millions of Ceylon Bark, 
a 
OCEAN CURRENTS, THE GREAT ENE. 
MIES OF THE PEARL OYSTERS. 

Capt. Donnan’s official report on the loss of 
the oysters which so lately teemed on the pear, 
banks and afforded reasonable hope of a serics OF 
fisheries, the greatest on record, proves that th 
Inspector of Pearl Banks did not originate “thy 
floods’ theory which was #9 strangely embodies 


in the telegram which reached Government and 
was communicated to the press. It looks as if Mr. 
Twynam shared the belief, so strongly expressed 
and tenaciously adhered to by a correspon lent of 
our own, of the large influence on the pearl banks 
of the rivers, especially the Arivi-aru, which pour 
their waters (sometimes in great abundance and 
with great force) into the Bay of Silavatturai, in 
which, about ten to twelve miles from the shore 
the two most productive banks—the Cheval and 
Modaragam—are situsted. We have indicated our 
own leaning to the belief that the volume of fresh 
water carrying organic as well as inorganic matter 
into’ the sea, must have some effect on the oysters, 
probably in aiding the growth of the alge which 
constitute the chief food of thé animal which 
secretes the precious nacre. But the writer of this 
article never admitted the idea that even the 
heaviest flood of fresh water which ever rushed 
down the Arivi-aru into the sea could have force 
enough adversely to affect or sweep away the oys- 
ters on beds ten miles away from the mouth of 
the stream. Had excess of fresh water mingling 
with the salt proved fatal to the oysters, the very 
argument on which Captain Donnan rejects the 
skate theory would apply,—the young oysters would 
not have survived, but perished even more readily 
than those of mature age. Formidable as the rays 
are, it is quite incredible that they could in two 
months destroy 156 millions of oysters and ‘‘leave 
not a wrack behind.’ Equally inadequate as a 
cause would be any small and isolated case of 
“poaching,” which could occur without the dis- 
covery of the illicit proceeding. Fishing of chanks 
is, for good rsasons, forbidden over the area of 
the pearl banks, and we have never heard of a 
case of poaching better authenticated than that in 
Miss Maitineau’s sensational story, in which she 
represented a native woman adorned with jewels 
accompanyiny her husband on a midnight said to 
the preserves so cruelly “monopolized” by a ty- 
rannical Government! We have not the slightest 
doubt, in view of the report made to Captain 
Donnan of the prolonged existence of a 4 knot 
current sweeping across the banks with their average 
depth of seven fathoms, and especially in view of 
the crucial and conclusive experiments he institut- 
ed, that the sudden and terrible destruction of the 
beds of oysters which promised so well for three 
successive fisheries was due to the Gulf current, 
—due, if not to its absolute force, yet to the per- 
sistent, long-continued action of that force. The 
mechanical effect of the current, operating for a 
lengthened period affords a quite sufficient cause 
for the separation of the oysters from their anchor- 
ing cables and their removal into the very deep 


water which is found in close contiguity to the 


banks, and well might the poet say that 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear,” 
if the millions of psarls swept into those caves 
survive attrition, which is doubtful, No pearls 
have ever been found in sand collected on the banks 
brought to the surface and searched, The oysters 
cannot survive in deep water—their voluntary 
change of locality by means of the “foot” with 
which they are supplied being limited to localities 
in depths of not more than ten fathoms, and their 
movements are generally towards the portions 
nearest the surface of the fragments of rock and 
coral to which they generally adhere—although 
they often fix themselves on other shells and ad- 
here to each other in clusters. No doubt Captain 
Donnan has rightly judged, that, beside the pro- 
bably greater strength of their more recently forme 
cables, the less resisting surface offered to th 
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currents accounts for the young oysters being 
spared while the older and larger shells were suc- 
cessively torn away. ‘The survival of so many 
young oysters is a consolatory element in the face 
of the great loss incurred, and since Captain 
Donnan wrote, more than a fortnight ago now, 
the actual results of the fishery, in number of 
oysters fishéd and especially in prices obtained, 
have gone far to justify the hope, that, although 
we cannot look the promised series of fisheries, 
which former estimates justified, yet the present 
fishery will bring an appreciable and very wel- 
come addition to the island treasury,—not pro- 
bably below the sum cautiously caleulated on, 
R400,000. Some of the prices paid, up to R109 
per 1,000, will go far to compensate for the en- 
ormous trfbute claimed from the pearl banks by 
the Gulf currents and the profound depths into 
which they sweep all the objects they capture. 
Capt. Donnan says nothing of the influence on the 
pearl-bearing animals of mud or sand carried by 
the current which will henceforward be memorable, 
but it is only natural to suppose that enough of 
either or both must have been present, to be a 
factor of some importance in the destruction of 
the bivalves. It may be true, as Capt. Donnan is 
represented as having said, that he has never 
found deposits of mud on the pearl banks. That 
would not prove that some of the enormous quan- 


tities of mud which are being deposited in the 


lagoons on our north-western shores and on the 
coast of Southern India has not been swept on to 
the pearl banks and off them again, doing mis- 
chief in the process. Currents alone are quite 
sufficient to account for the frequent destruction 
of the pearl oysters, but-it seems only probable 
that the currents carry an appreciable quantity of 
sand and mud across the banks and beyond them. 


(Official Report.) 


From the Inspector of Pearl Banks to the Hon. the 
Colonial Secretary. ‘ 


SUBJECT—" FAILURE OF OYSTERS ON 
OHEVAL PAR.” 


Barque ‘Sultan Iskander,” Silvatturai, 19th Feb. 1888. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report my return to this 
place’ yesterday from the pearl banks. 

2. I went out from here on the morning of the 
6th inst. to lift samples of oysters from the Oheval 
Par, and to buoy off the various parts of the bank 
for fishing ; but to my deep regret I found the whole 
bank almost clean swept of oysters. 

3. I was employed seven days in carefully going 
over the bank, four days on the east side and three 
days on the west side, with the following result. On 
the north part of east side I found only about 
459,000 oysters, on centre part of east side only about 
4,948,000 oysters, on south part of east side only 
about 2,438,000 oysters, and on the whole of the 
west side only about 493,000 oysters; making in all 
about 8,338,000 oysters left on the whole Cheval out 
of 164,429,684 oysters estimated to be on it in Nov. 
last, thus showing a loss of about 156 millions of 
oysters in two months. 

4. On the 13th inst., when I had ascertained the 


‘state of the Cheval, I sent the “Active” to Mannar 


with a telegram to the Government Agent, Jaffna, 
reporting the very serious loss of oysters, which he 
no doubt duly communicated to Government. 

5. As regards the cause of the disappearance of 
the oysters, I found as an unmistakable fact that 
the oysters had been forcibly removed from the 
bank, The divers employed in its examination 
brought up from the bottom pieces of rock and 
large pinna shells on which there were numer- 
ous oyster byssus attached, «juite fresh looking, 
showing that the oysters had only recently vacated - 
their positions, In one spot on the centre part of 
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east Cheval there were obtained in ten dives made 
alcngside the vessel only 37 oysters, but on the pieces 
of rock and pinna shells brought up at the same 
time there were counted 250 fresh oyster byssus, which 
would have made, had the oysters been attached, 
287 oysters in ten dives, oran average of 29 nearly 
to a dive instead of 4, 

6, I was at first inclined to suspect that the banks 
had been poached, as in all my experience I have 
never found old oysters to voluntarily quit their ground 
or slip their cables; butwhen I considered the magni- 
tude of the loss of oysters, and that it would have 
tuken 100 boats an equal number of days to have 
removed so many oysters; that I had been in the 
neighbourhood so recently as the 29th December last; 
and that in December and January the ‘‘ Active”’ 
was on the bank as a guard vessel; also that the 
weather in December and January is such that people 
would not be likely to venture out so far off the 
land in epen boats with the risk of being blown out 
into the Gulf with the strong N.-E. winds which 
then prevail, I at once abandoned the idea of poaching 
as being untenable. 

7. The divers employed at the inspection were of 
opinion that the oysters had been eaten up by a 
vast shoal of skate of the species they call ‘ San- 
koody Tyrica’? or ‘Koopu Tyrica,’ which they 
say eat up shells and all, even chanks are eaten up by 
them, and thus a bed of oysters might be cleared off 
by them without a trace of the cause being left behind; 
the divers, say that the smaller species of skate called 
“Vulvaddy Tyrica” crush oyster shells between their 
teeth, suck out the flesh and reject the broken shells, 
thus leaving behind evidence of their depredations ; but 
I can’t believe in the existence of sucha large shoal of 
the skate referred to as would be required to devour 
156 millions of oysters scattered overa very large area 
of ground, 21,746,745 superficial yards, without leaving 
some evidence of the fact. 

8. The engine driver of the “Active” who has also 
charge of the vessel reported that for eight days in 
December last he found when out on the Cheval 
Par a very strong current running to the southward, 
8or4 knots he estimates it to have been, but it was 
80 strong that he had to let go asecond anchor to 
prevent the “ Active” from dragging. I subsequently 
tested the effect ofa current in displacing oysters by 
towing astern of the “Active” a group of 4 old oysters 
attached toapinna shell. They held on for about an 
hour ata speed of 4kuots, when it was increased to 6 
knots they dropped off one by one: That test proved 
that oysters would withstand a4-knot current fora 
short time, but F am inclined to believe that the 
strain of a 8-to4-knot current prolonged for some days 
would dislodge oldoysters and sweep them away. At 
any rate the current reported by the engine driver 
of the ‘f Active” appears to me to be the only 
plausible theory to account for the disappearance of 
the Oheval oysters. 

9. I have searched for the missing oysters from 
the southern jimit of the Cheval to 
ward to Karait.ivu island, where iuquiries were 
made of the fishermen whether any oysters had been 
washed up on the beach of the island, but they had 
seen none: they however coufirmed the existence of a 
strong southerly current for some days in December, 
saying that their nets when !zid out cif the western 
shore were rapidly swept to the south. Search was 
also made between the Motarakam Par and Karaittivu 
shoal, down the westside of Karaittvu to the large 
coral reef which lies off Dutch Bay; and from the 
Cheval in a S. W. direction out to the edge of the 
bank of soundings, but all without avail, not a trace of 
the missing oysters was found anywhere. 

10, The young oysters on west Cheval referred to 
in my report of the Ist December last were found to be 
still in existence in large numbers; and it is interesting 
to know that they kept their ground while the old 
oysters Were swept away; but young oysters have 
much greater holding on power in proportion to their 
surface than old oysters, and they would no doubt 
be able to hol! on against a current that would carry 
of old ones, The fact of their existence is also against 
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the divers’ skate theory, for skates would not be likely 
to have devoured old oysters and left the young ones 
untouched. 

11. 1 found some old oysters still remaining 
on the north and south parts of the Motarakam 


Par, about three millions on the north _ part 
and two millions on the south part, the latter 
however mixed up with oysters about a year 


younger. ‘he current has evidently not affected 
the Motarakam, but it being placed further in shore 
and more to the southward than the Oheval, the 
current there would be likely to have less force. 
Indeed it is only on the extreme eastern side of the 
Cheval where any oysters are left, and the existence 
of any there is probably owing to the current losing 
force thereby being embayed as it were by the 
obstruction offered to its southerly course by the 
island of Karaittiva and the large space of confined 
water between it and the main land, whereas on 
the west side of the Cheval the current would have 
a free run to the southward, 

12. Between the oysters on the Motarakam and 
the remnant on the Oheval, there may yet be about 
15 millions lifted, affording 25 or 30 days’ fishing, but 
the resulting revenue must necessarily fall far short 
of what was, until afew days ago, most reasonably 
expected from what promised to be one of the 
largest and most successful fisheries on record.—I am, 
&e, (Sigoed.) J. Donnan, Inspector of Pearl Banks. 


CEYLON EXPORTS: 


TEA, CINCHONA, COCONUT PRODUCE, ec. 


If, as we hear from mercantile passengers by 
the ‘ Preussen,’’ the opinion of leading London 
houses in the ‘‘ bark”’ trade is very hopeful of a 
better market in the early future, there is nothing 
in this week’s export return to damage that pros- 
pect. It will be seen that the comparative falling- 
off in shipments on the 8th instant was as much 
as 2,766,000 lb. lt is not at all unlikely, however, 
that, for the rest of this month, the shipments 
may be very considerably increased owing to the 
long drought stopping the flushing of tea and 
forcing planters in districts where cinchora is still 
available, to find work for coolies in doing some 
more harvesting of bark, Should this turn out 
to be the case, our friends at home may rest assured 
that it will be but a temporary spurt, and that, ag 
from the present date onwards, tea-planters here are 
certain to be exceptionally busy, there will be very 
little attention given to cinchona, save in Uya, 
unless indeed prices should again suddenly go up 
to a tempting quotation. Moreover, it is stated, 
that seldom if ever before (within the past five 
years) has the stock of bark in Colombo been so 
low. ‘The estimate is from one-half to three- 
quarter million 1b., but the Secretary of tho 
Chamber of Uommerca will sho:tly publish the 
exact figures. 

In connection with our recent deliverance 
on cinchona bark, we ought to have men- 
tioned that, while a fraction over 2d per lb, is 
given as the lowest price at which Ceylon bark 
can be laid down in the London market, counting 
cost of harvesting, transport, packing, freight and 


all charges—but allowing nothing for cultivation ; 
in the case of Java bark, the minimum cost of 
the same operations is given as between dd anil 
53d, and for South American bark 5d to 61 per 
Ib. As regards the latter, ‘ the fact seems to be 
quite established "—say Messrs. Lewis & Peat in 
their Annual Report—* that, except in the case ol 
Calisaya, actual cutting has altogether ceased, 
prices becoming more and more absolutely un- 
remunerative.’ The wonder is with the short 


1887 and 
shipments 


stocks of bark in London at the end of 
the continued falling-off in Ceylon 
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that a greater rise in price has not yet taken place; 
this is no doubt accounted for by considerable 
stocks held by manufacturers and by the large 
quantity of quinine held in second hands, especially 
in America. There ought to be a good time coming 
for planters however, if they wait a little longer. 

Asregards tea, our shipments, while 3 millions ahead 
of lastyear, are not now quite double the quantity. 
The drought has, in fact, given a check; but we 
may be quite sure of an exceedingly busy time 
very shortly in the preparation and shipment of 
tea. The question has, indeed, been asked us if 
planters are certain of having boxes enough ready 
in which to pack all their teal A satisfactory 
feature in the Distribution Return is the fact that 
Australia has taken some 207,000 Ib. of this season’s 
tea. Indeed the orders for Australia and Mauri- 
tius, which has taken 34,000 lb., have done a good 
deal towards strengthening the local sales and en- 
abling many to get a better price in Colombo 
than they would in London for their teas. We 
wonder if the shipments for Mauritius are intended 
for South Africa, If we only had direct com- 
munication, Ceylon ought to command the Cape 
and Natal tea supplies as well as those for 
Australia. ‘‘America” this season so far has only 
taken 16,000 Ib. direct. 

The shipments of Cocoa do not keep up to last 
year’s standard, while Cardamoms are a good deal 
in advance. Cinnamon shows a comparative falling- 
off, but the produce of the Coconut—in oil, copra, 
poonac and nuts,—shows a steadily expanding trade, 
and the same may be said of Coir yarn and 
fibre. So also with the export trade in Hssential 
Oils—citronella and cinnamon—steady development 
is the order of the day. Nor are the diggers 
of plumbago and the gatherers of deer horns be- 
hind: the export of the latter 1,066 cwt. being 
quite unprecedented at this date in the seagon. 
Altogether-it will be seen that the Export Trade 
of the Colony for the present Commercial Season 
ig in an exceptionally healthy, strong position, the 
only marked falling-off (always excepting cinchona) 
being in the case of poor old coffee; but for this, 
tea will far more than compensate in the months 
to come, 

a 
THA ON OLD COFFEHE LAND: 
PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE PRESENT AND 


FUTURE, 


(By an experienced Planter.) 


Your correspondent, who gives his experience of 
the small yield of tea grown upon old coffee lands 
probably adopts teo low an estimate of what may 
be expected from such lands, but he touches a 
point of deep interest to the future of the tea 
enterprize, and one deserving of special attention. 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed, and there- 
fore, whilst we all vejoice in looking at the bright 
side of our prospects and give all praise to the 
amazing energy which has transformed our ruined 
coffee estates so magically into tea plantations, 
we shall do well to look fairly on the darker side, 
and prepare betimes to meet the difficulties it 
threatens. 

For my own part, I am not so apprehensive of 
the failure of old lands, in general, as of the con- 
sequences of the manner in which some of them 
have been converted into tea, Old Capt. Jolly used 
to distinguish between planters and cultivators, 
that is, between those who stuck coffee plants into 
the ground, and so created coffee estates in a 
rough and ready style, with scanty regard to the 
future, and those other planters, who remembered 
that the planting of an estate is a work tobe 


done once for all, on which the whole future 
prospect of the estate largely depends, and who 
therefore took care to do the work thoroughly well. 
These did not regard only the present show, but 
the future and permanent result. Now, as regards 
tea, there have also been both planters and cultiva- 
tors: those who have stuck in the plants or seed 
without due care, and others who have done the work 
in a thorough and workmanlike manner. A few 
years hence the work of the former, especially 
where it has occurred on old lands, will be a 
serious discouragement to the enterprize and great 
disappointment to proprietors. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that on many of the old estates 
managers haye really had no choice. They have 
done what they could and not what they would 
have liked todo. In several cases within my know- 
ledge the choice lay between getting the plants or 
eyen the seed into the ground within the time and 
means at their command, or losing the chance alto- 
gether. There are, in fact, some tea estates in 
existence, which are such almost in spite of 
instructions, and which, but for some inno- 
cent frauds practised by their managers, would 
now have been waste lands. From these 
and other causes there are considerable tracts 
of tea on old coffee estates which have had 
but a poor chance. These, therefore, cannot be 
expected to do as well as others more fortunately 
circumstanced. Judging, however, even by some 
of these less fortunate properties, I am inclined 
to take a less despondent view than your corre- 
spondent of their capabilities, especially of those 
which had been hand-weeded and thoroughly 
drained. Wherever the mammoty or other scarifiers 
had been in use for many years, or where draining 
was imperfect, the chances are, of course, the 
worst. The best that can be said of these estates 
is that many of them were amongst the first planted, 
and were on selected land of the best soil and in 
the best districts, chosen when there was plenty 
of land to select from. In spite of the treatment 
they received in those early days, they, therefore, 
yet possess fair capabilities. 

There will, doubtless, be much disappointment 
with regard to tea planted on the old coffee estates. 
Their yield will be small, and the result unre- 
munerative, and they will, therefore, tend to dis- 
courage the enterprize. ‘This is the dark side of the 
prospect. The question is to consider what should 
be done to make the best of these inferior places. 
The planting of fuel trees, as your correspondent 
suggests, is good as far as it goes, and applies to 
land that has been gnawed down to the bone, and 
has become unfit for the growth of tea, but the 
treatment of the tea actually planted is the im- 
portant consideration. 

Mr. Bethune, Chairman of the Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, when in Ceylon, remarked to 
me, that he had heard of our soils that they 
were very poor, but he had been astonished to find 
them so good. ‘‘I suppose,” he said, ‘that people 
must have expected to find alluvial coil and 
vegetable mould on these steep hill-sides, I call 
them good mountain soils, and they have proved 
so by the wonderful crops they have yielded.” Now 
it follows that wherever wash and waste have not 
been excessive, cr where the soils were not ori- 
ginally shallow, there still exists a fair depth of ~ 
soil which would be good if it were effectually 
broken up and rendered pervious to the deep- 
feeding roots of the hardy tea plant. 

It stands to reason that on all old lands draining 
should be made as effective as possible if this 
has not already been done. Itis the first essen- 
tail to any reasonable hope of success. When 
this hag beendone, deep forking on the system of 
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opening up without turning ovor the soil may be car- 
vied out, and will give the tea plants the best 
chance. Neither of these expedients will convert 
naturally bad soil into good, nor will they atone 
for a poor jat, nor for bad work in planting, but 
they will do what remains possible to be done in 
making the best of the old soils. Whorever the 
tea has been dibbledin, or has been planted in 
the little skimpy holes which have lately become 
fashionable, deep forking is the only remedy, and 
this can only be done where the draining has 
been thoroughly provided for. This work is more 
than ever necessary, and should be done on prin- 
ciple, in order that it not only provides against 
surfaca wash but regulate the absorption of the 
moisture info the soil. In very wet climates the 
water is to be hastened off the land, but in the 
dvier places it should be detained by means of 
slow gradients and broad-bottomed drains. On our 
steep estates, and. more especially on those old 
lands which have no soil to spare, draining will 
go far to determine the duration of the tea, and 
is absolutely necessary to the work of deep forking 
being done with safety. 

Manuring will eventually become necessary every- 
where, but experience shows that when once com- 
menced it must be followed up. Hence the’ im- 
portance of thoroughly working up the soil before 
that work is begun. 


————@~—_—_. 


Natan Tra Av tHe GRAMAmMstowN ExnrpitIon 
is thus noticed in the Natal Mercury :—Natal’s 
single exhibit has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention. Yesterday the jurors announced their 
awards in this class, and one may conyeniently 
include if in this communication. It is as follows: 
—* Tea.—J.L. Hulett, Natal, is the only exhibitor. 
His excellent teas we cannot too highly commend 
as a new industry. The quality of the various 
kinds is very superior, and if mixed with China 
teas would command a large sale in this colony. 
This exhibit should receive a gold medal.” This, 
one thinks, must be regarded as very satisfactory, 
and offers further encouragement to the tea-growing 
interests in Natal. 


Errecrs or Hrnorentis AND Green Fry on 
Tra Yreup 1n Inpra.—As yet tea estates in Ceylon 
have suffered but little from insect blights,—not 
to an extent worth mention, in truth, and we 
trust the immunity will continue. How yery differ- 
ent the case is in India and how disastrous the 
effects of insect pests are is exemplified in the 
Reports of three Indian Companies, from which 
we quote as follows :— 


Indian Terai Tea Company’s Report for 1887.— 
When submitting the estimates for the current season 
in December last, we informed you that the crop had 
fallen considerably short of the estimate due to the 
garden having suffered very severely from an attack of 
mosquito blight. The estimated outturn was placed at 
182,000 Ib. but the actual quantity packed only reached 
108,950 lb. being a decrease of 23,050 Ib. 

The Soom Tea Oompany, Limited.—The original 
estimate was for a crop of 116,000 lb. tea, but the actual 
quantity packed only amounted to 107,200 lb. During 
the months of June and July the whole garden was 
covered with ‘ greevfly”’ blight, causing a short fall in 
the quantity of crop and stunting the growth of new 
wood in the bushes. Inu September, “ greenfly” was 
again active on portions of the garden. 

Punkabaree Tea Company, Limited.—A considerable 
area of the garden has off and on been almost 
entirely closed by mosquito blight. This coupled with 
a short rainfall has seriously affected the outturn and 
only 634 maunds has been manufactured as compared 
with 837 maunds last year whioh, howover, it must be 
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remembered is the latgest Crop the garden bis ever 
yielded. The quality of the tea has been better than 
last year, but even this has not compensxted for the 
heavy deficiency in outturn. 


SANITARY Errects Ov TRANSPLANTING.—it not un- 
frequently happens that a disease assails some choice 
plant which one would give much trouble to preserve, 
It may be a really scarco plant, or one that bassome 
special association connected with it—perhaps the gift 
of a departed friend, or the happy “ find’? on soma 
distant mountain top—the recollection of which is a 
constant pleasure; and to witness the growing sickness 
of our favourite from the attack of a destructive 
fungus without knowing how to cure, it is exceedingly 
vexations. TI observe tbat the usual advice is—destroy 
it at once, or it will affect others. But this requires 
touch courage and self-denial to carry out, and fam 
not sure that to recommend such drastic treatment is 
in every case wise advice. Oertain Iam that he who 
has such an afflicted favourite, will be thankful for any 
suggestion which offers a chance of success. Let me 
recommend transplanting it to a new soil and a new 
situation. That disease will veryoften disappear by 
this treatment is absolutely certain, as any one accus- 
tomed to introduce diseased plants into his garden for 
the sake of studying the features of the disease perfect- 
ly well knows. I may give two examples of the curative 
effeots of transplanting in illustration of this. Some 
years ago I had in aborder some clumps of Star of 
Bethlehem (Ornithogalum umbellatum), the leaves of 
which were annually destroyed by a black mould, Hete- 
rosporium ornithogali, I removed them to another 
situation in the same garden a hundred yards distant, 
and the fungus has never appeared on them since. 
The second case is that I sawin a friend’s garden six 
miles from here: some Chives (Allium schwnoprasum) 
badly suffering from a severe attack of Puccinia mixta, 
and I begged some to bring home to plant near my 
Onion bed, to seeif the Onions would catch the disease, 
The result was that the Onions did not take the dis- 
ease, and the Chives were cured.—W. Putiuies, Shrews- 
bury:—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


FormstEeRs For THR CoLoNnrEs.~~About the middle 
of last year the Government of India had addressed 
a communication to the Secretary of State, that as 
they are frequently called upon by the colonial Gov- 
ernments for the loan of the services of officers on the 
active list of the Indian Forest service, besides meeting 
similar requisitionsfrom the feudatory princes in the 
country, whichcould not be conveniently complied with, 
the Government ofIndia suggested that Dr. Schlich, 
Inspector-General of Forests, now on deputation at 
Cooper’s Hill College, might be asked to prepare a 
Note, describing the special arrangements in force in 
that institution for the professional training of candi- 
dates in the Forest service, which might be communi- 
cated to the Colonial Office for the information of the 
colonial Governments, which might aim at having 
a Forest Department of their own. In conformity 
With tho instructions conveyed, Dr. Schlich has drawn 
up a paper from which it appears that, as far asthe 
available accommodation permits students other than 
those nominated forthe Indian Forest service may be 
received into the College. They may pass through 
the course of instruction prescribed for the nomi- 
nees of the Indian Forest service or may 
take up certain subjects only. There will be a pre- 
liminary examination such as handwriting, orthography, 
English composition, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
plane trigonemetry, elements of physics, botany, me- 
chanics, and minerology and geology, inorganic che- 
mistry, geometrical drawings, &c. &c. But if they 
can produce a University diploma, or other similar 
certificates granted by a recognized examining body, 
the President may dispense with such preliminary ex- 
amination. On attaining the prescribed minima of 
marks in the several branches of study and totals at 
the final examination, they will receive either the 
college diploma in Forestry, or special certificates 
showing in what subjects they have followed the ins- 
truction, and with what result—Jndian Agriculiurist, 
Feb, 4th, 
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Tus JavA Corren Crop, this year, bids fair 
to be a short one (says the Straits Times on Java, 
authority). The Bali crop, on the other hand, has 
every prospect of being abundant. 

Canton Teas.—We call attention to the in- 
teresting Report of a Committee of mérchants on 
the Tea trade of Canton given on page 
Canton has always been famous for its fine teas; 
but Indians are fast taking their place. 

Bark ror JTanninc.—A Haputsle planter, who 
adopted a suggestion made some years ago, and 
sent a consignment of the bark of our patana oaks 
to Australia, is anxious to warn brother planters 
against any thought of making money by tanning. 
For himsej/i he has never got a cent for his 
labour or expense in return for the consignment! 

Tra CULTIVATION IN Russ1a.—The Journal de St. 
Pétersbourg, quoting from the Russian Nouveau 
Temps, states that one of the largest tea firms 
of St. Petersburg has sent six of its employés 
to China to study the cultivation of the tea-plant 
on the spot. On their return to Russia they will 
be employed in establishing tea plantations in the 
neighbourbood of Soukhoum.—H. ¢& C. Mail. 

Tur Tra Traps do not like the idea of having to 
pay more than 3d a chest, 2d a half chest, and 
2d per box for sampling. Several influential firms 
have, therefore, given notice to those warehouses 
whose charges are on a higher scalethat, after the 
Ist prox., they will not draw samples at any ware- 
house where the rates are higher than those referred 
to, or the terms in any way more unfavourable to 
the buyer.—H. & C. Mail, Feb. 17th. 

Ceyvnon Tra iN Lonpon.—In their Tea 
Report of Feb. 17th, Messrs. Gow, Wilson 
& Stanton emphasize the importance of the 
quality of our tea being kept up, the recent 
‘falling-off having proved very injurious to the Ceylon 
tea trade. The 3,606 packages auctioned sold at 
an average of Jl4d per 1b., the highest price being 
1s 94d for Meriacotta, Fordyce getting 1s 84d, and 
Gorthie 1s 6d. 

Tur ARABIAN Correr Crop having partially failed, 
the demand for the Indian berry is become very 
brisk. Reports from the Wynaad state that the 
Moplahs thereabout are offering high prices for tails, 
cherry and mere sweepings, which it is supposed in 
a revolying course will findtheir way to, Arabia to 
be ticketed and labelled as the ‘‘Best Mocha Coffee.” 
In the very home of coffee itself the berry is being 
sold at Rl the seer, and R2,000 worth of refuse was 
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bought up locally afew days ago.—Ligyptian Gazette, | 


Feb. 16th. 

OIncHONA cultivation has beev introduced into the 
Ayassa territories of Central Africa, and Mr. Consul 
Hawes reports that it has every prospect of success, 
some of the plants, three years old, having a height of 
six feet. No estimate of the quality of the bark has, 
however, yet been formed, and there is the further 
question whether, if satisfactory, it can be placed in the 
market at a cost that will allow of remunerative sales 
at present prices. A new small plantation of one 
thousand plants has been recently formed.at Zomba.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal, Keb. 18th. 


Ta.—We notice from the Scotch papers by the 
mail that the experiment, first made last year by 
a Glasgow merchant, of importing Indian and 
Ceylon tea direct to Scotland is likely to prove a 
distinct success. The teas are now arriving regularly 
from all the tea-growing districts in India and 
Ceylon, and a conclusive argument in favour of 
the new plan is the fact that buyers are now able 
to buy Indian tea at 14d, per lb, Direct importation 
is of course all in favour of the Indian industry ; for 
the nearer the plantations can be brought to the 
market, the more chance is there of an extended 


pale,—Pionee?, 


Consumption or Tra, &c., 1N IngLanp,—Accord- 
ing to a recent paperin the Nineteenth Century, 
the annual consumption of the following products 
in Ireland is as follows :— 


Tea 23,376,000 Ib. 
Cofiee 3,928,000 ,, 
Cocoa 1,968,000 ,, 


There is plenty of room for an increase here, 
considering the population, if only a time of settled 
peace, industry and prosperity arrived for the long 
and much troubled ‘‘Hmerald Isle.” 

Inpran TEA 1n Cunrna.—In the Chinese Times 
published at Tientsin (close to the Capital ef the 
Chinese Empire) we find an advertisement, which, 
as showing that what is equivalent to ‘sending 
coals to Newcastle’ is not always unprofitable, we 


quote :— 
INDIAN TEA!!! 
DIRECT FROM CALOUTTA. 

The success which attended our first shipment of the 
above was so marked, we have arranged for regular 
supplies. By one of the last steaimers we received our 

’ SECOND SHIPMENT, 
which is now unpacked, and we are offering same at 


the following ' 
REDUCED PRICES :— 
per 21b tin 

KaNGRA VALLEY PEKOE $1°30 
Do do do SoUCHONG 
ASSAM ORANGE PEKOE $1:00 


We may some day find a market for Ceylon tea 


in China! - 

Tua ror THE Mution in Inv14.—We 
are glad to see that the Indian Tea Supply 
Company, whose object is to induce the sale 


of Indian tea among the natives by distri- 
buting it in small packets among agents throughout 
the bazaars, has now commenced operations. The 
tea has been made up in small packets contain- 
ing from 1 to 4 oz. and varying in price from 3 
pice to 3 annas, so that it should thus be brought 
within reach of the very poorest classes. To pro- 
tect the tea from injury during the damp season 
while in the retailers hands, the small packets are 
themselves packed in close-fitting tins, each con- 
taining a few pounds, Every precaution seems to 
have been taken to ensure that success which the 
undertaking, both from good that it may do to 
trade and the good that it may bring to the people, 
certainly deserves.—Pioneer. [Thisis an enterprize 
which may have most important effects. If the 
250 millions of India could be brought to consume 
even }1b per head per annum, there would thus 
be a market for over.62 millions of pounds, or 
one half what India is expected to proauce in 1890. 
—Ep.] 

Ture Home or OincHonA.—Dr. H. H. Rusby, of 
New York, who spent two years in South America. 
recently lectured ou South American cinchona before 
the Pittsburgh Ccllege of Pharmacy. His remarks 
were occasionally of a most extraordinary character, 
and, if correct, certainly reveal a state of things 
hitherto quite unknown. He said:—“ The home of the 
cinchona-tree isa belt of about 500 acres far up in 
the mountains of Bolivia, where gigantic cliffs and 
equally mighty forest trees have conspired to break 
the storm-clouds which sweep constantly over it 
from the Pacific. For this reason the atmosphere is 
always humid, and moisture is necessary to the 
existence of the .cinchona-tree. The temperature of 
this belt sometimes falls to 70°, but, as a rule, ranges 
at 90°. When cinchona was first introduced into the 
materia medica of Spain, the opposition to it was so 
violent thatno one would use it. Finally, the Ooun- 
tess of Oinchon tried it, and was cured of her malady. 
Then fashion’ did what science had failed to accom- 
plish, and cinchona sprang into a demand which could 
not be met. Natives were put at work gathering it. 
This they did with such industry and ignorance that 
the supply was soon entirely exhausted. There is 
not an ounce: of the drug sold today but what is the 
result of cultivation, Chemist and Druggist, k'eb, 18th, 
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To the L£ditor. 
CINCHONA BARK: 
THE JAVA AND CEYLON SUPPLIES OF 
CINCHONA BARK. 


5, Savage Gardens, Trinity Square 
London, 10th February 1888. 


Srr,—In your issue of 14th January of the over - 
land edition just received here, you have a paragraph 
on some figures taken from ‘an apparently reliable 
report’ tending to show that Java may be able in 
1889-90 to send enormous quantities of bark of 
phenomenal richness, ‘The figures referred to are not 
given in the overland edition, and I necessarily 
write in ignorance of them and of any further re- 
marks by which you may have sought in a later 
issue to allay the apprehension which would arise in 
the minds of Ceylon cinchona owners on reading 
such figures in your paper, Planters are so accus- 
tomed to look to you for guidance in difficulties 
that I hope to be allowed to assist you in showing 
how little ground there is, in the present state of 
the bark market and prices, for any exaggerated fear 
of what Java may send. Your estimate of 200 acres 
an estate for the 60 cinchona estates in Java will 
be felt to be, as you say, liberal by all those who 
know what expense and trouble are incurred during 
the eight years of waiting which have to be gone 
through by those who wish to bring a bark estate to 
a succeseful yearly cropping. Your estimate of 
12,000 acres will, therefore, be a fairly safe basis for 
calculations. I shall endeavour to show that it is 
impossible for 12,000 acres of cinchona to bear 
anything like 15 to 25 millions of full-grown trees; 
that even if the trees could exist, they could not 
possibly be expected to give 3 lb, of bark per tree 
at eight or nine years old, and that a richness of 
three to four times that of the average Ceylon bark 
is one impossible to obtain in cultivation although 
it may be reached in the nurseries or under specially 
selected circumstances. 12,000 acres planted 6 by 6 
would givea total of about 144 millions of trees being 
about 1,200 trees to the acre. 12,000 acres planted 4 by 
4 would give a total of about 33 millions of trees being 
about 2,700 trees to the acre. The calculation of 
15 to 25 millions will probably have been based on 
some combination of the recognized 6 by 6 or 4 by 4 
original planting. 

Now I will simply appeal to the experience of 
any cinchona planter, whether it be possible for 
1,200 cinchonas to grow to the age of eight or nine 
years on one acre? And whether if they managed 
to exist they could give anything like 3 lb. a tree? 
It is simply impossible, for 6 by 6 means that 
from the extreme end of the branches on one side 
ofa tree to the extreme end of the branches on 
the other side of the same tree, that tree has only 
6 feet in which to grow! If Java can get one acre 
to carry 500 cinchonas of 8 or 9 years old, she 
does better than others do, and if such trees give 
3 lb. per tree, she is very lucky. 

Now, if you take 12,000 acres at 500 trees per 
acre, you have, for the whole of Java, 6,000,000 trees, 
and if you take the trees at 3lb. of barkeach at 8 
or 9 years old, you would have 18 millions of lb. 
of bark ready to betaken in 1889-90 if all the 
estates reached thatage in that same year of 1889-90 
and if you were going to éxterminate the industry. 
Some estates and some portions of estates will 
have reached that age and the trees will have been 
cut down or uprooted before 1889 a experience 
shows oh hark will not renow in Jaya) aud frem 
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those 18 millions of lb. of bark must be deducted 
the bark from mature trees cut down before 1889. 
During the 5 years 1st July 1882 to 30th June 1887, 
Java has shipped 6,482,603 lb. of bark, and her 
1887-88 shipments are so far at the rate of over 
three millions for the whole year, and much of 
these barks must have been taken from trees that 
had reached the age of 8 or 9 years and have been 
cut down. 

The remainder of the 18 millions will constitute 
their capital account, and will be all the bark 
they can count on until they shall plant fresh 
acres beyond the 12,000, It would beas unreason- 
able now to expect that Java could take 18 
millions of lb. of bark in 1889-90 as it would have 
been unreasonable in 1884-85 to expect Ceylon to 
send in 1886-87 the 66 milliong of lb. which consti- 
tute the total of her shipments during the 10 years 
from 1st October 1877 to 30th Sept. 1887. As 
the 18 million lb. in Java in 1889-90 (less bark off 
mature trees sent away before that date) will 
constitute the capital account of Java, fresh 
acreage of cinchona must be added before Java 
can afford send in one year more than some 
3 millions or at the outside 4 millions of lb, of 
bark without trenching on the supply for later 
years. 

Ceylon with her 40,000 acres of cinchona (wri- 
ting from memory I believe this to be the Odserver 
estimate of Ceylon cinchona) has given during 10 
years 66 millions of lb. of bark, and yet in no 
one year has sha had a crop of even 14 or 15 
millions. Her shipments of 15,364,913 lb. in 1885- 
86, and of 14,389,184 lb. in 1886-87 were made up by 


trenching on orops belonging to later years, 
as the present partial exhaustion of supply shows. 


To what extent this depletion of capital account 
in Ceylon has reached can only be fully known 
when she shall have settled down to a small 
regular yearly crop. Now, if Java with her 12,000 
acres exceed some 3 or at most 4 millions of lb. 
of bark shipments in one year the same process 
of extinction of capital must be gone through. 

With regard to the proportion of quinine yield 
which Java bark may be expected te bear to that 
of Ceylon, it is more difficult to give figures. 

Hitherto Java bark has averaged about 50 per cent 
above that of Ceylon, and this figure seems far more 
likely to approximate to the proportion of the future 
than the 3 or 4 times which are sometimes quoted. 

It isa well-known and much regretted fact 
among cinchona growers that yields of 8 or 10 
per cent obtained from small lots of selected and 
specially-cared-for trees are no sort of guide to 
what may be expected from the same description 
when planted out in quantity. Large yields are 
not to be expected from trees grown in great numbers. 
Until fresh evidence of the yield of large quantities 
shall be obtainable, it will be safe to estimate 
Jaya bark as 50 per cent richer than that of Ceylon, 
so that 2lb. of Java bark may be called equal 
to 3lb. of Ceylon. } 

It. would. doubtless. suit Java planters very well 
if Ceylon einchona owners should take fright at 
suppositious large quantities of bark to be expected 
from Jayain 1889-90, and should commit the happy 
dispatch by shipping now what bark they have 
and selling it for the mere nothing which they 
would get for it, for then Java would, in a year 
or two, have the practical monopoly of a rising 
market. It would beas unwise for Ceylon now to 
ship large quantities of bark and drive the unit 
down to a mere nothing, as they would most 
surely drive it if they were in the present state 
of the market to ship large quantities; as it would 
be unwise for Ceylon now to plant on agyerage 
soil their comparatively poor barks 40 com- 


“a 


‘pete with the rich Java bark which is now reach- 
ing 8 to 9 years old; for Java is most likely, 
having waited so- long, to be wise enough toship 
“only such portion: of her bark year by year as will 
permit her’ to continually have rich mature ‘bark 
‘to send. 9° © 

A Ceylon’ shipment of 8 or 9 millions of 1b. 
for 1887-88 will assuredly bring the shippers back as 
much money as a 16 millions sbipment would,—I 
am, sir, yours faithfully, RIVERS HICKS. 


——- 


ee ee 


17th February 1888, 

Str,—I wrote to you by last mail and now send 
you. enclosed a cutting from the Planters’ 
Gazette of the 8th instant, which I shall be 
glad if you will reprint. as a portion of this pre- 
sent letter, as it supplies governmental figures 
showing, that your estimate of 31b. dry bark to 
be expected from cinchonas of 8or 9 years of age, 
is probably rather over than under the mark. 
These Jamaica Government figures show that 10 
trees gave a total of 1784 ounces, ll lb. 202. 
of dry stem bark and 16 ounces @ry root bark 
which the article says should be calculated at 
1 1b, 12.0%., orinall for the 10 trees about 13 lb. 
being at the rate of under 14 Ib. per tree. 
The ages of the tree do not however seem to 
have been accurately ascertained, and for the pur- 
pose of calculating the bark-producing capability 
of Java in 1889-90 and later, your 3 1b. estimate 
will probably be the safer guide, I am sir, yours 
faithiully, RIVERS HICKS. 


5, Savage Gardens, Trinity Square, London. 


WEIGHT OF BARK FROM OINCHONA TREES. 


The following interesting information is given by the 
Director of Government Gardens and Plantations at 
Jamaica :— 

Inquiries having been made as to the amount of bark 
that may be expected from trees of various heights, ten 
trees were cut down and barked with the following 
result;— 
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The trees Nos. 1 to 7 are from the plantation at New- 
haven Gap, which was first made in 1868. Itis impos- 
sible now to ascertain the age of any of these trees, as 
some are seedlings and some are shoots from coppiced 
trees. There are probably very few of the original 
trees left; perhaps No. 7 is one of these. Nol may 
be taken as an example of a tree six years old. 

Nos. 8 to 10 are from the plantation called “ Upper 
Buzza”? made in 1879-80. These trees are therefore 
seven or eight years old. 

The dry bark in the table has been taken at one-third 
the weight of the wet bark. This would give 11 lb. 2 oz. 
for dry stem bark, the actual weight being 12 lb, Root 
bark does not lose so much in drying, for instead of 
one-third {viz. 1 Jb.), more than one-half was obtained 
—1 lb. 12 oz. One-third, on the whole, is a safe estimate, 
for there is considerable waste in drying on a large 
scale, on account of the constant shifting of the bark 
from the drying houses to the barbecue, which causes 
friction and reduces a good deal of it to dust. 

It is instructive to take Columns II. and IV. 
together and compare the amount of bark harvested. 
No 2, for instance, is much higher than No. 1, but 
being more slender gives much less bark. It there- 
fore pays well to attend to thinning, Perhaps the 
most convenient time for crown bark is when the 
trees are six years old If the plants were put in 
four feet apart, half the trees should be thinned out, 
and it will be well to uproot them, for the shoots would 
interfere with the other trees, and besides the root bark 
will be more than fifty per cent of the bark from stem 
and branches. 

The amount of bark per acre may be roughly 
estimated by taking an average tree and multiplying the 
weight of bark by the number of trees on an acre. 
Trees planted six feet apart, are 1,210 to the acre; 
eight feet apart, 680 to the acre; ten feet apart, 435 
to the acre. 


JAVA BARK, 


12 Great Tower St., E. C., London, 16th Feb. 

Drar Srp,—Your editorial in the Overland 
Observer of 14th January (page 41) regarding the 
possible, output of Java bark based on a circular 
headed ‘‘Amsterdam, December 14th,” and unsigned, * 
inserted in Overland Observer of January 21st, page 
50, invites criticism and calculation, hence I am 
prompted to write the following remarks. In the 
first place the very high analyses quoted avera- 
ging 10 per centsulphate of quinine are no more likely 
to be realized over large parcels of bark continuously 
than are the favourable assays we frequently see 
quoted in gold-mining prospectuses as derived from 
samples of gold-bearing quartz when _crushings 
extend beyond the experimental stage. So far Java 
barks do not appear to be more than 50 per cent 
richer than those from Ceylon. With reference 
to this the remarks in the Tropical Agriculturist 
for January (page 502) bear me out:—‘ Java bark 
containing 11 per cent of quinine was sold in Lon- 
don at 374¢ and planters realize a good profit at 
present market value.” Commenting on this the 
writer of rest of the article says :—‘‘ Upon care- 
ful inquiry at headquarters in London we find 
that a small lot (11 bales) of Java bark was sold 
at 1s 6d to 1s 7d, which contained a fraction over 
9 per cent of quinine, not 11 per cent as stated. 
If planters could rely on producing such high test 
bark, it would probably pay them very well to cul- 
tivate the cinchona trees, but such bark is very 
rare, the great bulk testing on an average only about 
2 per cent and realizing about4dalb.” An instance 
of a parcel of bark not realizing anything like in- 
dividual analyses from picked trees of hybrids 
came under my own observation some five years 
ago. It was bark from a well-known estate in 
Dimbula. Samples had been taken from some 20 © 


“* From London Chemist and Druggist—Hp. 
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trees and tested with a result shewing about 7 per 
cent sulphate of quinine, but the parcel which in- 
cluded bark from these particular trees, and other 
trees supposed to be equally good scarcely analysed 
3% per cent, much to the chagrin and disappoint- 
ment of the owner. Krom this and from the 
present data we have to go upon, I would infer 
that at no period will shipments from Java average 
an analysis of 4 per cent sulphate of quinine in any 
year; in fact I do not expect that the future 
average of all Java bark will exceed 3 per cent. 
I do not, therefore, believe that the richness of the 
exports of Jaya bark is going to shut out all 
barks produced under 4 per cent from any profit 
whatever, as the writer of this Circular would lead 
some people to suppose. Iam rather suspicious of 
that heading to the circular “ Amsterdam” and 
no name attached to these marvellous statements. 
I can quite understand that it is to the interest 
of some good people to so frighten all connected 
with bark, that holders and growers, fearing the 
deluge, would be urged to rush all their bark 
on to the market, and by selling at any price 
bring about the result so much desired by an 
interested few. I well remember the time 
when we were told Jamaica would swamp the 
market, but on inquiry there was found to be but 
1,000 acres planted with cinchona, and only another 
4,000 acres available for the cultivation in the 
whole island. Then again Bolivia was to destroy 
the market by sending over supplies, and strange to 
say the Java planters themselves seemed more afraid 
of Bolivia than Ceylon, but why this extreme 
nervousness, if they ’ye got the ballin their hand, 
as the writer of that article would make us believe ? 
Now, as regards acreage under cinchona in Java in 
private hands, what a scare, sir, was given to 
some Ceylon people about two years ago through 
reading in your columns that there were 170,000 
acres in Java under ledger, well-grown. I think 
the astute Chairman of the Java Planters’ Associ- 
ation had the credit (wrongly of course) of leaving 
that impression behind him after his tour through 
the Ceylon hills. In the same number of the 
Vropical Agriculturist, as have already quoted from, 
I find the following paragraph en page 450 :— 
*“CincHona IN JAvA.—In Java the area planted 
with cinchona on private account is estimated at 
21,000 acres, and the number of trees at 3,000,000, 
of which about 1,400,000 are of C. succirubra. 
The estimated crop of the year is about 1,433,250 lb. 
The ayerage proportion of sulphate extracted from 
the bark is estimated at about 3 per cent.—Indian 
Agricultwrist.” Now of course the author of the 
‘Amsterdam Circular’? would say the editor of the 
Indian Agriculturist or his source of information 
is quite unreliable. Jam not so sure, however, that 
the Indian Agriculturist isn’t considerably nearer 
the mark than the other. Certainly as regards the 
probable average analysis of Java bark. The acreage 
given however must carry a yery much larger number 
of trees than three millions. As it is impossible to 
get any accurate information on the subject, I hope 
you will kindly allow me to add my own suggestions 
as to what may be the real state of the case, er 
ph att thereto, which cannot do harm if they 
elicit discussion. 

Let us suppose there are 20,000 acres under 
cinchona in private hands in Jaya. If this acreage 
carries an average of 700 trees to the acre of mature 
growth, it would be avery good return. We have 
then atotal of 14 million trees, of various ages, 
of this total say 10 million trees are ledgeriana 
species, capable of producing if coppiced 2} Ib. of 
dry bark on an average per tree after 1889 has com- 
menced, which gives a total of 22,500,000 lb. avail- 
able bark averaging 8} percent. Divide this quantity 


over 4 years, which it would probably take to 
complete the harvest of these ten million trees ina 
judicious manner, and we have an annual export 
of ledger bark of 4,500,000 lb. averaging 3} per 
cent. HKyen supposing it were possible, and de 
sirable to harvest and export this quantity in tw- 
years’ time instead of 4 years, barks under 40 
per cent would not necesssarily become value 
less, as the above-mentioned ‘ Circular’ tries to mak- 
people believe. The new stem from the coppiced 
tree has not been considered as giving any return 
for four years in these calculations. The fact 
must not be lost sight of that ‘‘ledgers” will 
have to be harvested ina totally different way to the 
Ceylon method of taking bark by shavings, as the 
renewed barks are not so rich as the original, 
and it is quite unlikely that the Dutch planters 
will proceed to cut down everything in two years, 
but will gradually feed the market by yearly 
instalments, The balance of the 14,000,000 trees 
is probably made up of 4,000,000  succirubra 
variety, to be harvested in the usual way and yield- 
ing about 14 million lb. annually and averaging 
from 15 per cent to 2 percent. The Government 
gardens would, perhaps, yield + million lb. of ledger, 
but I have no report before me to give me any 
idea of what their yield may reach, 

From these calculations we should have therefore, 
say, in 1889 :— b 


Private Gardens 4,500 000 ? 
Government 750,000 f Ledger 
Succirubra Orop 1,500,000 


6,750,000 lb. 
Resutr or JAvA Crop. 
lb. Per cent. Equalto oz. 
5,250,000 at 3} 2,730,000 
1,500,000 at 1f 420,000 
8,160,000 oz. 
Estimated consumption of quinine in world 


iiesttieG ng pCR ARO 7,500,000 oz, 
1690p ee » 8,000,000 ,, 
TST er eect 8,500,000 ,, 
Toone. 9,000,000 ,, 


My own impression is the above figures represent 
the yery utmost that Java can do in 1889 and the 
three following years; and I think I haye proved 
conclusively that the market is more likely to 
suffer from short supplies than any plethora of 
bark. I quite expect to see some well informed 
correspondent reduce my figures by one-third if 
not more. <Apologizing for trespassing on your 
limited space, I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
JOHN HAMILTON. 


AFRICAN OIL PALMS IN LOWER HAPUTALE., 
19th Feb. 1888. 

Dean Srir,—As you generally have sent me a 
sample of the first fruit of a new product, I have 
now the pleasure of sending you what 1 believe to 
be African oil palm nuts, grown en Rosebury 
estate. Out of about 100 seeds received from 
Colombo in September 1880, only two grew into 
trees, one of which is now bearing large clusters 
of nuts similar to these sent you. With fresh 
seeds I expect to be more successful in raising 
plants, but would like more information than [ 
possess before making large nurseries. With this 
object in view I turn to the Planters’ Friend, the 
Tropical Agriculturist, and in vol. iv, page 696, 
find a description of the tree, how the oil is ex- 
tracted, and that palm oil and seeds are solely an 
African export, but that the town of Bonny alone 
does a business in oil and seeds amounting to 
several thousand tons a week. Still this’ is not 
what I require, and on turning to vol v, page 472, 
find ‘'Udagama” has already worn the shoes that 


now pinch the writer, as he in November 1885 
asks of your readers the information I require ; 
but I donot find he succeeded in gaining it, and 
it is not a matter for surprize that he did not, 
as hitherto African negroes are the collectors if 
not cultivators of the fruit, and the trade in the 
hands of native brokers there, who are the sole 
exporters of this produce. Will you kindly ask 
*‘ Udagama” now to give your readers the benefit of 
his experience in palm oil cultivation since 1885, 
and in the words of Van Thaer on cover of 
T. A. “acquire thereby a right to the gratitude 
of his fellows and of those who come after,”’— 
Yours truly. 4 J.W. 

{On what points does ‘‘ J, W.” want information? 
It is very probable that Ceylon planters are the 
very first to cultivate Hlgis quineensis, the African 
oil-palm, and therefore they have to make the 
history of cultivation for themselves. ‘The negroes 
of Africa can scarcely give them information as 
to nurseries and culture. As to the fruit we fancy 
they must be largely exported uncrushed from 
Africa to Britain, and the trade has developed 
enormously of late years. But, as will be seen 
from our extracts, a good deal of the oil is ex- 
tracted by the natives after a very primitive fashion. 
There is often confusion between African “ palm 
oil” and “palm nut oil,” but we believe the only differ- 
ence is that the former is got by pressing the soft 
yellow outside fruit—the husk almost—and that 
for the latter the kernel is broken and crushed, 
giving a white oil. The former, the yellow oil, 
is the great rival of coconut oil. We quote from 
Simmonds a few passages of interest :— : 

* Tae AFRICAN Orn Pato (Elwis guincensis, Lin.) is, 
after the coconut palm, one of the most important in 
a commercial point of view, since it furnishes 
to British commerce about 50,000 tons of oil 
annually, of the value of one and a half to one 
and three-quarters of a million sterling, besides the 
quantity locally consumed as food in Africa, and sent 
to other countries. It is distinguished by its decumbent 
trunk, and bears clusters of one-seeded fruits (drupes), 
with oily husks of a bright vermilion or a more or 
less yellow colour. The range of this palm is not 
as yet well defined, but appears to extend from the 
coast of Guinea to the south of Fernando Po, and grows 
as far up in the interior as Zheru, a distance of 400 
miles from the sea, or the mouth of the Min, one of 
the embouchures of the Niger. 

“The process of extracting the oil is simple. The 
clusters or branches of fruit, which contain perhaps as 
many as 4,000, are gathered by the men, and thrown 
indiscriminately into a trench or pit, and so left until 
they beceme somewhat decayed. The fruit is after- 
wards peunded in a mortar to loosen the husky fibre 
covering the nut. This done, they are placed in large 
clay vatsfilled with water, and two or three women 
tread out the semi-liquid oil, which comes to the sur- 
face as disengaged from the fibre, when it is collected 
and boiled to get rid of the water. The inner surface 
of these clay vats having at first absorbed a small 
quantity of oil, is not afterwards affected either by 
the water or oil. The oil is collected in pots, con- 
taining from three totwenty gallons. M. Boussingalt 
has shown, from information collected that the aver- 
age production of oil from palms is at the rate of 
900 kilos. per hectare, that is to say, superior by a 
third te the production of oil from the olive in the 
south of Europe, 

“Parm-KeRNEL O1L.—The kernels, with the exception 
of an insignificant quantity used for the manufacture 


of oil for domestic purposes in Africa, were formerly }) 


thrown away. Attention was first drawn to their 
utilization in Liberia. Within the last fifteen years 
they haye been more generally collected and em- 
ployed. ‘he shell being broken, the kernels are ship- 
Deh to be pressed for oil, &c, Vast extension of the 
African trade has arisen out of this new article of 
export, 
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“Tthas been estimated by competent authorities that 

from the 50,000 tons of palm oil shipped there must be 
10,000,000 bushels of kernels, equal to 223,000 tons in 
weight. The average yield from these kernels being 
about 30 per cent, if all were utilized this would furnish 
76,000 tons more of oil, worth at the price of coconut 
oil (which it closely resembles) about 2,700,0007. If wo 
add to this the value of the oilcake, 112,000 tons at 6/ 
per ton, we shouldhave a very large increase to the value 
of the oil-palm trade with Western Africa. Palm-nut 
oil is obtained on the coast from the seed or kernel, by 
roasting, beating, and boiling. In Liberia, on a small 
scale, a bushel of kernels was foundto yield two gal- 
lons of oil, but with good presses a very much larger 
yield than this is obtained. The palm kernels are 
quoted in London, January 1877, at 121 10s to 147 per 
ton. The kernel, which is nearly white, is covered by 
a thin brownish layer of woody fibre, and in conse- 
quence of this the palm-nut meal has a light-brown 
or dirt-coloured appearance. The size of the kernels 
varies from that of a hazel nut to that of asmall pigeon’s 
egg. They are very hard,nearly inodorous, rather in- 
sipid to the taste, and extremely richin fatty matter, 
possessing the consistency of butter, with the useful 
property of not readily turning rancid. The extraction 
of the oil necessitates the reduction of the kernels into 
a tolerably fine powder, and the application of powerful 
crushing machinery and gentle heat. Notwithstanding 
these means, the cake or meal left in presses contains 
usually a larger proportion of fat than is found in most 
other kinds of oilcake.” 
If Udagama superintendents or any other cultivators 
of the African oil palm in Ceylon can add to our 
stock of knowledge we shall be much obliged.— 
Ep. ] 


FUEL FOR TEA ESTATES : THE AUSTRALIAN 
ACACIAS. 


Albion, Nuwara Eliya, 25th Feb, 1888, 

Dear Si1rs,—As the fuel question is at last at- 
tracting attention, I send you a few particulars, which 
may perbaps be useful, at this juncture, to anxious 
proprietors, who see their stock of available timber 
and fuel growing smaller by degrees and beautifully 
less. A few days ago a correspondent sent you 
some interesting particulars about blue-gums for 
fuel in tea manufacture, and although I cannot go 
the same length, being as yet only a tea-grower 
and not a manufacturer, I must say that my small 
experience would lead me to advise the planting 
of acacias in preference to any ot the eucalypti, 
as my belts and groves described a year ago 
by Mr. A. M. Ferguson in his letters headed “New 
Galway Revisited” give ample proof that, for the 
first few years at least, the Acacia decurrens 
makes much more wood fit for fuel than blue- 
gum, and beinga much harder wood it makes better 
charcoal, whereas the gum burns more to ashes and 
does not give out as much heat. The Acacia 
melanoxylon ag is well-known gives splendid building 
timber, From some trees about 20 years old I 
have had sawn beams 18 ft. long, and could have 
got them longer if required ; it also makes a very 
pretty ceiling, and the branches and crooked por- 
tions made good smithy charcoal. i 

For acacias a detached piece of land should 


/be chosen owing to’ their tendency to spread, but 


they are not particular as to soil, and the most 
exposed ridges and poorest soil will suit them. 
Although the gum does not spread from its roots, 
it is a very wide feeder, and when planted in a 
grove does not, in my experience, thin like the 
acacia ; it has also, I have heard, a tendency to 
“pipe,” which would reduce its value as a timber 
tree, and if tea is going to last as long as our 
Ceylon pioneers predict, it behoves every proprietor 
to;provide for a good future timber supply, ah 
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It may not be generally known that tho secds 
of the acacia should be soaked in hot water. The 
plan I have found most successful is to pour 
boiling water over them and allow them to re- 
main twenty-four hours, then pick out for plant- 
ing all the seeds that have swollen, and repeat 
the process as often as necessary. Some of the 
seeds will take a week’s soaking before they begin 
to swell, but should on no account be planted 
until they do. Seed can be procured from 
Messrs. Law, Somner & Co., Seedsmen, Melbourne, 
Australia, and for my last supply they charged 
me 8s per lb. rather a difference from the R2 
per ounce demanded by our local seed-sellers. It 
can also be had from Ootacamund, from the Goy- 
ernment Botanical Gardens. A friend, writing 
from there in 1883, quoted R4 per lb. as the price. 
How is it that our Colombo chemists have not 
turned their attention to the blue-gum? ‘The ex- 
tract imported from Australia is a regular cure-all. * 

No rain here since 2nd January, making to date 
54 consecutive rainless days,—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR J. KELLOW. 

** Ooracamunn, 23rd April 1883.—I am sending you 
by Foreign Parcel Post (as I sent the last) 2 lb. of 
black acacia seeds (Acacia melanoxylon), I am 
only sorry I haye not gathered you more, but I 
will do so whenever I have the opportunity. You 
can get any quantity of seeds of both Acacia deal- 
bata, and Acacia melanoxylon, andin fact seeds of 
any other trees or shrubs, both indigenous, and 
foreign, by writing to Mr. Jamieson, Superinten- 
dent, Government Botanical Gardens, Ootacamund. 
You can also get from him~ seeds or plants of 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits, spices &c. For 
temperate fruits, like pears, apples, peacheg, plums 
&c. for plants apply to Mr. W. Misquith, Oota- 
camund, Jamieson charges R4 per pound for both 
kinds of acacia, I should adyise you to go in for 
cultivating Acacia decurrens, in preference to the 
other kinds; it is far more valuable ; at the preent 
moment its bark is fetching from £30 to £40 per 
ton, for tanning; and its wood makes one of the 
best stave woods for casks besides being good 
fuel. It is called the black wattle in contradis- 
tinction to the silyer wattle (Acacia dealbata.) I 
have sent to Australia for 10 Ib. of seed, the 
seed costs about 10 shillings a pound in Australia. 
I mean to goin for growing it extensively if I 
can get suflicient land,” 


CONSUMPTION OF WOOD FUEL ON THA 
ESTATES AND BY GOVERNMENT ON 
THE RAILWAY, 


Nuwara Eliya, 25th February 1888. 

Sin,—I was pleased to notice in your issue of 
23rd instant your warning note to tea planters on 
this subject of fuel consumption, As it is a matter 
of very serious import to those engaged in the 
manufacture of tea, I will make no apology for 
occupying your valuable space. 

Mr. J. lL. Shand’s estimate of our probable tea 
exports for 1890 is I think likely to prove cor- 
reot, Mr, Maitland-Kirwan’s statement to the con- 
trary in the London Standard notwithstanding. The 
estimates which I framed some timo ago and pre- 
vious to Mr. Shand’s excellent lecture on the subject 
of our teas were for year ending 30th September 
1889, aah millions, and for 1890, 424 millions of lb., 
and this latter tallies almost exactly with Mr. Shand’s 
estimate. 

When our exports will haye increased to this 
extent and with a further annual addition for 
some years to come of five millions of Ib., 


* Has Mc. Kellow overlooked “Sanders Eucalypti ” 
advortisemont,—Ep, samtedicaaties > 


then the question of our firewood reserves will 
indeed have become in a double sense a burning 
one. During the last few years I have kept a record 
of the fuel necessary to produce large quantities of 
tea, and from these data we are now in a position to 
arrive ata fairly reliable estimate of the quantity 
of fuel that must be consumed to manufacture 
our tea crops. I have not been able to ascertain 
the quantity of fuel per head of our labour force 
necessary for domestic purposes, but I have as- 
sumed it as being equal to the amount consumed 
in the manufacture of the tea, and I am of opinion 
that this quantity is under, rather than over, the 
mark. The districts of Dimbula, Dikoya, Maskeliya, 
and Pussellawa are those, which, it is presumed, will 
first feel the scarcity of fuel to be an expensive 
item in the cost of manufacture of tea. 

In 1890 these districts will probably produce 
15,000,000 lb, of tea, and if we assume that only 
one-third of the factories work their machinery by 
engine power, while the remaining two-thirds use 
waterpower, we have a consumption (including that 
required for domestic purposes) of 180,000 cubic 
yards, or say 45,000 tons per annum. In the younger 
districts there is a considerable quantity of felled 
timber still on the estates, but this will soon 
disappear, and new wood will have to be cut. I 
do not think the average standing jungle will give 
more than 300 cubic yards of firewood per acre ; so 
that in these districts alone in a few years, there 
will be an annual consumption of fuel, equal to 
600 acres of growing timber, and this consumption 
will be a rapidly-increasing one. 

The consumption of wood fuel for the island tea 
crop of 1890 would be on this basis 480,000 


cubic yards including that required for the 
domestic purposes of the labourers. The con- 
sumption of wood fuel on the railway (irre- 


spective of coal) is 65,000 cubic yards, and this 
quantity will, of course, increase with the accession 
to traffic brought on the line by the inerease in 
tea production. 

It is not, therefore, difficult to foresee, that in a 
very few years the tea enterprize and our railway 
system will be consuming some 600,000 cubic yards 
of wood fuel annually, or (at 300 cubie yards to 
the acre) the growing timber on 2,000 acres of land. 

Under these circumstances, I would strongly im- 
press upon all planters, especially in the higher 
districts (if they wish to produce tea at the mini- 
mum cost in the future), to at once set about 
planting quick-growing trees for firewood. 

The Government also, who haye in their posses. 
sion road and railway land reservations, should 
take immediate steps, as large consumers of fuel, to 
plant up these lands, especially those contiguous 
tu the railway with fast-growing timber. 

It is neediess also to point out the growing 
scarcity in the tea-districts of timber for building 
purposes, and in planting up certain portions of 
estates with trees, this question ought to be con- 
sidered as well as the matter of fuel, 

Planters, no doubt, will soon realize the necesity 
of immediate action in planting trees, but I greatly 
doubt if the Government will really awaken to the 
fact that valuable time has been lost until the 
island has passed through another decade of its 
history. H. K, RUTHERFORD. 
THE DISCUSSION ON CEYLON TFISHES ; 

THE NEED OF PROTECTION AGAINST 

WHOLESALE KILLING, 
Central Province, March 6th 1888. 

Sim,—This piscatorial debate cannot be other- 
wise than intensely interesting and instructive to 
a vory large proportion of the community—both 
Europeaa and native, which comprises a far greater 


number of enthusiastic fishers and true sportsmen 
tnesse and in posse—than one would suppose, as 
well as being of signal valuein quite a variety of 
other’ ways. Indeed, a considerable amount of in- 
formation not previously known to casual fishers 
has been the outcome, and it would be a boon to 
many of us if it could be reprinted in that most 
valuable reference book, the Zropical <Agriculturist. 
But, at the same time, it is obvious that the important 
question has not been settled, and the identity 
of the léla with the ‘‘ mahseer ”’ remains as doubt- 
ful as ever. In fact all the evidence points to 
the conclusion that they are not the same, and 
appears to accentuate the opinion that the true 
““mahseer,” the Barbus tor, the 100 lb, king of 
Indian mountain lakes and streams, does not exist 
in Ceylon. The difference between the respective 
descriptions of the Indian mahseer, and the would- 
be mahseer of Ceylon is marked, and this is signi- 
ficant ; also the fact that there are no less than five 
varieties of ‘‘ mahseer.”’ ‘“ Fisherman ”’s state- 
ment that there is “léla (‘‘ mahscer” so-called) 
in the Colombo lake and that he has seen it hawked 
about is not so startling when one remembers 
that bales of dried (but not salted) lél4, lula, 
moddu, and other fresh-water fish from northern 
tanks are taken by Moormen to Matale and other 
places where they are eagerly bought by natives. 
Léla is also to be found in the Mahaweliganga 
and tributary streams, and is said to be perfectly 
wholesome except in the months of April, May, 
June, and July. I have eaten it in September- 
October, with impunity, and found the flesh white, 
well-flavoured but rather soft. It ought to be cooked 
with the least delay possible ; incipient putridity sets 
in surprisingly soon. The alleged unwholesome- 
ness of fresh-water fish for four months of the 
year is exceedingly curious and distinctly peculiar 
to Ceylon: some reliable information would be 
valuable on the subject. It is not surprising that 
they should, like fish in Huropean waters, be some- 
times ‘‘out of season ;” but there is an essential 
difference in being merely ‘‘out of season” and 
being actually poisonous. ‘ 

Now for a word on another question of nosmal) 
importance, It is a customary thing that when a 
pool is known to be“ stiff’ with fish, it is systema- 
tically drugged, and the fish killed ina most un- 
sporting way by Sinhalese and still more often by 
Moormen who say that if the stomach and inside 
be removed no ill effects happen from eating the 
fish even though it has been poisoned! How this 
sort of thing can be allowed I cannot imagine; 
but it cannot go on for ever, and it stands to 
reason, that, no matter how prolific, sooner or later 
the waters will have to be protected, and the sooner 
they come under the ‘“‘ Mundella Act” the better ! 

_A. L. O. M. 


MAHSEER IN CEYLON. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 9th instant, I see 
“A. L. O. M,” again raises the question of fish in 
Ceylon. The only freshwater fishes worthy of notice 
in our island are lila, 1él4, and verdlu, and these. 
you have fully described in your issue of the 25th 
ultimo. I would like, however, fo say a few more 
words about them. ‘The first, luldé, [ have fished 
just below Kitulgala resthouse in the Kelaniganga, 
some weighing 75 lb. and over, two of them making 
a heavy load for a Sinhalese man, slung upon the 
ends of a stick over his shoulder. I have also fished 
some of equal size in the Mahaweliganga near 
Haragama inthe holes amongst the rocks when the 
river was low, about 24 miles below Gonawatta 
ferry on the Dumbara and Padapelella road, and I 
think I can safely say that these fish can be found 
in all freshwater either tank, stream, or river, in 
Ceylon, I ‘can vouch for its existence in every 
Province except the Southern, where I haye never 
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been, I aim inclined to think that this is the mahseer 
and not Mr. Haly’s léla described in his letter of 
1st February which led me to think he meant the 
ltla, and that his spelling of it as the ‘léloo, was a 
mistake. My reference to these fishes is by their 
common yernacular names, not scientifically. ‘ne 
lila varies in colour according to the water m which 
it is found: some are lighter and some darker than 
others ; and the female is higher in colour (especially 
on the belly) and more slender in make, never attain- 
ing the same size as the male. I have eaten the 
lila4 at almost all seasons of the year, and neyer 


and further [ never 
heard of its being poisonous. 

The ltlé can be seen and may be identified (if 
anyoue cares to do so) as the mahseer, I think, in a 
glass case in the verandah of Henderson dubash’s 
premises facing Chatham Street, the corner house. 
It is a good specimen, although light in the colour 
owing to the sandy bottom of the case. 

The 1él4 never attains the same dimensions as 
the lili; its average length being 12 inches, {and 
the largest is never over 14 to 2 feet long. Oommon 
in almost all Ceylen rivers and lakes; is poisonous 
at certain seasons through eating the seed or flower of 
some trees, I have heard it said sapu flower in high 
districts. The centre bone has a green and sometimes 
blackish appearance, the flesh sometimes tasting bitter, 
proving sott and disagreeable to the pallet; of a 
silvery grey appearance and very easily distinguished 
from the iula or verdlu. 

The verdlu is a fish yery much like an eel,it is com- 
mon in most rivers aud tanks, grows three to 
four feet long (but not thick in proportion like the 
luli), the flesh is good and tastes like our English 
eel, but not so oily. Tamil coolies are very fond of 
this fish and are very persevering in their endeavours 
to capture it. 

Several other fishes are found in ourrivers and tanks, 
but they are so full of bones that they cannot be eaten 
with any relish, even after a good cookhas gone over 
them, the same as a glazier would putty with a knife, 
to get out the bones before converting them into 
cutlets. The largest of these, a very scaly fish, nearly 
attains the dimentions of the lila, but fis thicker 
and has a smaller head, FISHERMAN. 


found any ill effects from it; 


FRESHWATER FISH, PORCUPINES, AND 


LONG DIVES, : 

March 12th, 1888. 
Drar Si1r,—In your issue of the 9th instant, I 
notice a correspondent mentions the alleged unwhole- 
someness of the lélé, during the months of April, 
May, June, and July. From personal ex~erience, 
I am able to state that they are unwholezome (in 
the Kotmale district) during January and Feoruary. 
I attribute this to the fact that they spawn at that 
time of the year, and if eaten give rise to symptoms 
resembling dysentery. I haye eaten this fish from 
August to November and have then found it both 
good and wholesome: in the months March to 
August I Lave no experience one way or the other. 
I have never seen lél4 from the Kotmaleganga 
over 2 lb, in weight, but have seen a 3 1b. fish in 
another district; the fish which seems to attain 
the greatest weight in the Kotmaleganga is 
the ‘‘palanga” (Tamil), a kind of eel. I heard of 
one some years ago having been caught below 
Meddacumbura estate and purchased by the 
manager: it was said toscale 16 lb, They are very 
good eating, perhaps better than any other Ceylon 
fish. They are, I believe, invariably caught with 
night lines by the Sinhalese. Many fish have been 
destroyed by dynamite in the Kotmaleganga. This 
should be put a stop to if possible, I have never 
seen fish rising on the above river, but have seen’ 
them rising very freely in the Kaluganga, north of 
Ratnapura. I was unable to procure a specimen, 
but the fish on the rise seemed to be a good ~ 

size. With regard to .porcupines shooting peri 
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quills, I have seen many killed by dogs and have 
caught others alive, and am convinced they cannot 
do so; when pursued closely by dogs they stop 
suddenly and back, thus causing a collision and 
forcing their quills into the dog. I have had many 
dogs seriously hurt, one large dog having a quill 
penetrating 9 inches into the chest and being other- 
wise so much crippled that it had to be carried to the 
kennels apparently dead, though it subsequently 
recovered. The same dog on another occasion had 
a quill so firmly embedded in the bone of the skull 
above the eyes that on attempting to withdraw it 
the point broke off and remained in the bone. 
When disturbed in the thick cover they generally 
frequent, they have a habit of rattling their quills 
which make rather a startling noise, no doubt 
with the idea of frightening away the intruder. 
When in captivity I have observed them do the 
same when disturbed, but I never saw quills be- 
come detached from them, nor do I see how they 
could shoot or jerk them off with sutticient force 
to do any damage.—Yours truly, 
KOTMALEGANGA., 

P.S.—The diving record is held by J, B. Johnson 
of Leeds, who has remained under water for 3 min. 
85 2-5th sec. (see British Rural Sports, p, 722). This 
beats the Ceylon divers. 

{Thanks for a very interesting communication. 
If the /él@ is the true mahseer and is unwhole- 
some while breeding and also when certain flowers 
and fruits are in season, the fish seems to be 
of far less value as a food contributory in Ceylon 
than in India, apart from the fact that the larger 
specimens are said here to defeat the wiles of the 
angler bait he never so wisely. The lili receives 
its scientific name from its likeness to a snake, 
but our correspondent seems too well informed to 
confound this fish with an eel.—What is stated 
about the quill-like hairs of ‘tho fretful porcupine” 
is in agreement with commonsense as well as with 
science. The quills are powerful as weapons of 
defence, but the rodent can neither project them, 
nor carry water to its young in them. We believe 
it to be true that no Ceylon pearl fishery diver 
has approached the endurance under water of the 
gentleman mentioned by our correspondent. Ag 
the performance is most interesting in a physio- 
logical point of view, as well as in connection 
with pearls, sponge and shell diving, we should 
feel obliged for the details. Mr. Johnson must 
have had good lungs to begin with, and they must 
have been well educated to bear the deprivation 
of atmospheric air for such a really long period as 
over 34 minutes ?—Lp.]} 


CINCHONA IN JAVA; 
OFFICIAL REPORT. 


The following is the official report on the Govy- 
ernment cinchona enterprize in Java for the fourth 
quarter of 1887, just received :— 

With the exception of the first half of October, 
in which only a few showers of rain fell, the past 
quarter was very rainy: in fact, during November 
and December there was not a single dry day re- 
corded, The continuous rain was very favourable to 
the growth of the young plants ail the nurseries. 
At the beginning of November a commencement was 
made with the putting out of plants in the open, 
which operation was carried on uninterruptedly. In 
consequence of the wet weather and in the absence 
on moat of the establishments of artificial means for 
drying the bark, the harvesting was 
hindered. At the end of the last quarter, 629,425 
half kilograms of the harvest of 1887 had been 
dispatched to Batavia, whilst about 50,000 more half 
kilograms of this harvest’s bark remained in the 
packing-honses and on the estates, which will be 
sent off during January, The outturn of 1888 pro- 


greatly 
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mises to be considerably greater than that of the past 
year, and is estimated at 850,000 half kilograms of 
bark. Indeed, this outtwn can be obtained without 
much exertion, as the six artificial drying apparatus 
requisitioned and promised should be erected, and 
the harvesting can proceed uninterruptedly independ- 
ent of the state of the weather. On 8th September 
and 20th October sales of Government cinchona bark 
of the crop of 1886 were held in Amsterdam, ‘The 
average prices realized at these sales were 49°84 and 43 
cents per half kilogram. At the sale of 20th October 
the prices, especially for manufacturer’s bark, went down 
to a point lower than any yet known, However, for 
ledgeriana barks an average price of 39:18 cents per 
half kilogram was paid, so that, with the rich harvests 
from the Government plantations, an appreciable 
profit was realized. ‘The much higher puices that 
have been lately paid in the European markets for 
pharmaceutical barks in quills, not only of OC. succirubra 
but also of C. calisaya and C. josephiana, have led 
us to try the experiment of packing ledgeriana 
bark also in boxes, so far as the harvest of that product 
yields fine unbroken quills. The inducement to this was all 
the greater, because in afew years the production of 
calisaya and josephiana barks will be a thing of the 
ast. Tbe experiments made with the grafting of 
edgeriana and succirubra in the open air, which at 
first were crowned with little good result, have lately 
given encouraging results. On 30th December.a sale 
ofcinchona seed was held at Bandoeng. Seven 
hundred grams of succirubra seed found ready buyers 
at the upset price of 20 cents per gram ; of the ledge- 
tiana seed offered for sale only 20 grams sold at 
the upset price of £1 per gram, whilst for 
the ledgeriana grafts put up at the upset price 
of £10 each there were no buyers of any 
description. ‘The fact is deserving of mention, that 
the ledgeriana mother-tree No. 89, which had to be 
dug out on account of disease, yielded a crop of 146 
half kilograms of wet and 72 half kilograms of dry 
bark, andis of value as a new urgument for the opinion 
held by us throughout, that the future of cinchona 
cultivation must be sought chiefly in the creating and 
upkeep of old plantations. In the month of December 
many old ledgerianas and also a portion of the grafts at 
Tirtasari began to blossom, so that, contrary to the 
expectation put forward in the report for the third 
quarter of 1887, the seed crop of ledgeriana during 
1888 promises to be pretty considerable. 
Van RomunbDeE, 
Director of the Government Cinchona Enterprise, 

Tirtasari, 10th Jan. 1888. 

Total of plantsin the Government cinchona gardens 
at end of 1887 :—Inthe nurseries—1,595,500 ledgeriana 
(including 45,000 grafts), 680,000 succirubra: total 
2,275,500, In the open—867,000 ledgeriana (including 
180,000 stocks and grafts, and excluding the more or 
less 3,000 original ledgerianas), 32,000 calisaya and hass- 
karliana, 591,000 succirubra and calotera, 171,500 
officinalis, 4,000 lancifolia ; total 1,665,500. Grand total 
4,041,000 of all kinds, 


————_ +>, 


Paper TrEB.—One of our American exchanges has an 
interesting note on whatis called the “paper tree,’ 
known to the natives as “Aenta,”’ though it fairly 
deserves the name of Ravment-tree. It is a species of 
mulberry found at the Otaheites, in South Pacific, 
from which a cloth is manufactured that is worn by the 
principal inhabitants. The bark of the trees is stripped 
and deposited to soak in running water; when it is 
sufficiently softened, the fibres of the inner coat are 
carefully separated from the restof the bark; they are 
then placed in lengths of eleven or twelve yards, side by 
side, till they are about a foot broad, and two or three 
layers are put one upon another: Thisis donein the 
evening, and the next morning the water is drained off, 
and the several fibresadhere in one piece. It is after- 
wards beaten on & smooth surface of wood with iustru- 
ments indented lengthwise, with small grooves of 
different degrees of fiueness, and by means of this it 
becomes as thin as musliv, After a bleaching process in 
the sun, to whiten the material, it is ft for use.— 
Indian Agriculturist, 
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CITRUS FRUITS. 


In the report for 1887 of the College of Agriculture 
of Oalifornia, Professor E. W. Hilgard gives some 
analyses which have recently been determined at the 
College, of Oitrus fruits, which are not only interest- 
ing, but most important, as showing the points of 
difference between the several fruits. 


Lable showing the Chemical Composition of Citrus Fruits. 


45 
"b Percentage Results. 
oO 
ask ar! Sugars. 
Description. & E 1, 
3 cme Mass 
poe ae £ gets 
= Gh ne Odd 4 
Oranges :-— 
Mediterranean Sweet 288 33:5 65:30:9 ? 4:47 1:67 1°10 
Riverside Navel* 284 30:0 70:0 ... 41:45:04 2:10 0-92 
St. Michael Gino 158 17:3 80°1 2:6 52'6 4-09 1°68 1°01 
Malta Blood  ... 189 26:8 73'2 ... 48°6. 3:92 1°81 1°52 
Lemons := 
Lisbons aap 115 35:7 63°9 0°4 43:4 ... 6:79 
Eureka seal 157. 22°4 77°6.... 45°2 os o. TAL 
~ Limes ate 54 10'9 83:4 0'7 56:5 ... .. 6°86 


Tt will be noted that the Navel and Malta Oranges 
end Hureka Lemons were found seedless, the largest 
proportion of seeds being found in the St. Michael 
oranges. The Navel shows the highest total sugar 
and lowest acid of all. “It thus would seem,” says the 
Professor, “that, apart from its inviting outward 
appearance, the Riverside Navel orange owes its place 
in public favour to three chief points: a high degree 
of sweetness, with a low degree of acid, and the firm- 
ness of flesh which invites it to be actually eaten 
instead of being ‘sucked’ as one is tempted to do 
with the softer oranges. The Mediterranean Sweet 
and the St. Michael dispute precedence, according as 
individual tastes differ in respect to size and flavour ; 
but the St. Michael seems to have a greater firmness 
of flesh in its favour. The refreshing acidity and 
peculiar flavour of the Blood orange place it in a 
different category from the other three. The first 
six columns of the foregoing table, however, furnish 
material for additional considerations, especially when 
oranges are sold by numbers and not by weight. 
The Mediterranean Sweet shows a slightly heavier 
weight than the Navel, but the larger proportion of 
pulp in the latter more than makes up the difference. 
The St. Michael shows the highest percentage of 
pulp of all, notwithstanding the relative abundance of 
seeds; and hence a given weight of this variety 
would furnish the largest amount of eatable pulp, 
while if bought per thousand, the light weight of the 
fruit would leave the consumer materially ‘short’ 
as compared with the Navel or Mediterranean Sweet. 
It was found that there is a true deterioration in 
oranges kept beyond the point of proper ripeness 
that amply justifies the preference of consumers for 
the freshest fruit.” 

As regards Lemons, the comparison between th 
Lisbon and Eureka tells strongly in favour of the 
latter. It is larger, and has a higher precentage of 
pulp as well as of juice, while at the same time the 
latter is considerably richer in citric acid, The 
Limes stand nearly at the same point of acidity as 
the Lisbon, but show a considerably higher propor- 
tion of pulp, as well as of juice than either of the 
two Lemons, being fully 13 per cent above the Lisbon 
in the latter respect. It is understood by the trade, 
that oranges especially deteriorate materially after 
a certain period, independently of any actual decay; 
and in special tests made in this regard last season 
it was shown that this deterioration manifests itself 
in diminution of both sugar and acid, as well as in 
a logs of flavour. The fruit gradually becomes taste. 
less.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

* Sample taken from a plate of fine Oranges which 
received the first prize for the best budded Orange, and 
best Orange on exhibition at Riverside Qitrus Fair, 


~ THICK AND THIN PLANTING. 

It is often asked by the inexperienced—Should we 
plant thickly or thinly? So much depends on soil, 
situation, or aspect and shelter, that it is difficult, even 
impossible, to give an answer to the question without 
full knowledge of the circumstances just named, and 
also of the sorts of trees that are to be planted. 
Another consideration which is of paramount importance 
in coming to a conclusion on the point is whether 
the object in planting is to establish _an ornamental 
feature in the landscape merely or to obtain shelter, 
or simply to grow timber for commercial purposes. 
The latter is rarely the sole object of planting in this 
county, because the other two objects named are 
those that are chiefly sought after. But where waste 
land is planted with the view of improving the climate 
by providing shelter, thick planting should be the rule 
or, say, three feet apart. The plants grow more quickly 
when they give close shelter to each other. This 
consideration should always be the guide in planting 
for profit, Rapid growth is the point to be secured, 
and in bleak positions and bad aspects there is no 
means whereby that object can be attained more speedi- 
ly than by thick planting and moderate thinning 
afterwards. Open woods are not those to which the 
timber merchant would resort for the best quality 
of timber for whatever purpose. Growth is well 
known to be too slow and the fibre too short and 
brittle in such woods. The highest quality of timber 
is always produced in plantations that present an 
almost unbroken canopy of foliage. This is especially 
the case in plantations of pine or other coniferous 
trees when kept in reasonably close order they grow 
more freely upward and reach their ultimate height 
more quickly than if they are kept in open array. 
The soil in which the trees grow should be shaded 
more or less at all times by the ascending tops, but 
at the same time each tree should be allotted as much 
root space as will enable it to exist healthily. In 
ornamental planting, or where effect is the principal 
Object, wider distances apart should be allowed. It 
is not necessary that this should be determined at the 
time of planting. The plants may be put in as thickly 
as if they were being planted tor profit alone, and 
with advantage. They will shelter each other and 
encourage rapid growth during the first years of their 
existence. But thinning must be begun at an earlier 
period, and the individual trees must have free space 
all round that is their branches should not overlap 
or intertwine with each other. The treatment should 
rather be to build up strudy constitution that will last 
than to force the trees to early maturity and marked 
value. The soil in which trees are grown should always, 
if possible, be sheltered from sun and wind and it is 
always better too if it is protected from heavy, 
battering rains, The leaf canopy overhead has this 
effect of breaking the fall of heavy rain which in 
heavy land especially prevents the surface from be- 
coming battered into a hard close condition which 
is inimical to perfect health in the trees.—Indian 


Agriculturist. 
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A FreEncu inventor proposes to use a lye consisting 
of milk of lime with anaddition of sea-salt in the manu- 
facture of paper. His allegation is that this, lye contri- 
butes to the bleaching of the fibre.—Jndéan Agri- 
culturist. ; 

A Parent has been taken out for treating fibres of the 
grass kind, first by means of oil or oleic acid, which is 
said to havethe property of softening or dissolving a 
resinous matter which cements the fibres together, then 
by alkaline solutions which remove the oil and resin, 


and makes the pevtates soluble in water, producing a 


soft and clean fibre.—Jndian Agriculturist. 

Tur Japanese have long been famous for the manu- 
facture of paper, especially the finest and tougher sorts. 
One of their latest achievements in this line is the pro- 
duction of a paper belt, suitable for driving machinery, 
and said to be stronger than ordinary leather. Now that 
European machines are being adopted in that country, 
this invention will:prove exceedingly useful, for the 
Japanese are inferior tanners, and do not make) good 
leather,.—Intian Agriculturist. 
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COFFEE, SUGAR, AND SLAVERY IN BRAZIL: 

THE BUMPER COFFEE Crop or 1888-9 sAve—ToO BE VII 
BIGGEST EVER SHIPPED FROM BRAZIL—COPEEK WISHASE 
IN BRAZIL—ARKA OF FORYST LAND FOR COLPEH INWX- 
HAUSTIBLE—THE LABOUR SUPPLY—SUGAR—BRAZILIAN 
POLITICS AND SLAVERY. 


Rio pu Janemo, 15th Jan. 1888. 

The lucky coffee planter continues to have 
it all his own way. The weather, after the cus- 
tomary dry month before Christmas, which by the 
way was not so very dry after all in many places, 
changed to the real» tropical New Year rontine ; 
days on end, of steady downpour and high rivers, 
and flooded fields all over the country. Woe be-. 
tide the lazy coffee planter who has been idling 
during these last six months of his picking sea- 
son, for what is left outside’ now will be showing 
beautiful young sprouts. We must not forget also 
that the cane, which has been left of the present 
crop, cut or uncut, will be preparing ilself for the 
fermenting vats, and instead of being turned into 


the necessary article for seasoning ‘* the cup which 
cheers but not inebriates ’’ will be made into a mix- 
ture for another cup which stupefies, and sometimes 
turns men into beasts. 

The bumper crop of coffee for 1888-9 is now se- 
cure. We never mind the reports which are coming 
from many places in the interior, which state that 
the dry weather burnt up many green berries which 
are now falling off - with the rain, for your old 
coffee planter has noticed, that after a full blos- 
soming season, when the young berries begin to 
swelJ, the strongest of those on the clusters push off 
the weaker, there not being room for all round 
such asgmall circumference. I fancy you have seen 
the estimates for the coming crop of 1888-9. Rio is 
expected to ship 5,000,000 sacks and Santos 3,000,000 
sacks of 60 kilogrammes each. ‘This total of 
8,000,000 sacks or 480,000 tons will be the largest 
coffee crop shipped from Brazil. 

In 1882-3 Rio shipped over 4,500,000 sacks, but 
then Santos, or rather the province of Sao Paulo, 
which supplies Santos, was producing only half 
of what it now grows. 

The crop for 1887-8, of which six months haye 
already run, shows :— 

Shipments for six months ending 31st December 1887 
from Rio aie 858,355 bags of 60 kilos, 
and a stock of at 1st Janu- 
ary 1888 ‘ie 245,000 do do 
and estimated in the interior 1,000,000 


2,103,855 do do 
I haye not the exact figures for Santos, but think 
it is somewhere about 
for six months ending 
Bist Dee. 1887 600,000 bags of 60 kilos. 
and instock at 8ist Dee. 1887 450,000 do do 
estimated in the interior 750,000 do do 


1,700,000 do do 

The price for good has ranged during the last six 
months per 10 kilos from 9$465 at end of June 
to 79000 at end of December (18000 at present is 
worth about two shillings), say from 95s to 70s per ewt, 

The high price seems to have lessened the 
deniand in consuming countries, if we are to judge 
by a table I saw the other day, relating to the 
consumption in the United States for the eleven 
aa ending November 1887, of which here are 
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the’ last six:— 


1887 1586 
gags sags of 60 kilos. 
June © 103,159 155,524 
July 90,507 287,991 
Aug. 166,151 258,551 
Hept. © 2OO,177 YOO ASS 
Oct. 195,608 201,520 
Nov,. 270,108 953,161 


inarkets_ of 
diminished 


The consumption in tlie 
Inurope in the .eleyen 
1,175,000 bags. 


principal 
months has 


The downward’ tendency ‘of the ‘market 
at sight of these figures’ shows that small 
crops sometimes produce prohibitive prices. 


It is to be hoped that. when the] bean is again 
plentiful the consumer may return to his old tastes, 
for in the present crisis Brazil reyuircs extensive 
open markets and geod prices for her produce. 

At the present time, when this country has reached 
that crisis which all Jooked on with appreken- 
sion, 1 mean that transition state of the labour 
market, from servile to free labour, it may be 
entertaining to those who think they haye an 
interest in the results of such transformation to 
Jook at the quantity of coffee grown, tay the 
quantity shipped to Hurope and the United States 
during the last ten years. ‘The rapidity with which 
public sentiment has turned in favour of the 
bondman and is changing in his fayour eyery 
day warrants us in expecting that slavery. by the 
end of this year, 1f not a thing of the past, will 
be so circumscribed in its action, that its exist- 
ence will depend on the voluntary action of the 
blacks themselves. It might be interesting to some 
people to note, if the exports of coffee will be 
less for the next few years, ‘he figures below do 
not refer fo the crop years, but for the calendar 
year lst January to 31st December :— 

Shipments from Rio de Janeiro,ditto from Santos:— 


c Rio : Santos ; 
Bags of 60 kilos. 3ags of 60 kilos, 
1878 re 3,031,199 ee 1,000,000 
1879 ee 3,535,183 ae 1,210,000 
1880 oa $,068, 054 oe 1,050,000 
1881 oe 4,377,415 as 1,210,000 
1882 os 4,200,590 : 1,580,000 
1883 os 8,654,511 ‘ 1,840,000 
1884 sty rot 8,897,118 1,930,000 
1885 . 4,206,911 2,170,000 
1886 3,580,965 1,660,000 


1857 ee 2,241,755 to 15th Sept. 2,400,000 
The figures for Rio are taken from tbe yearly 
review of the Jornal do Commercio of Rio, and 
those for Santos from a correspondent of same 
paper, who leaves out fractions. ‘the consumption 
in Rio, 72,000 bags a year, is not included. 

I have from time to time noticed numerous re- 
ports, in your and other papers, of a coffee leaf 
disease destroying the trees in Brazil, and various 
prophecies that the crops will be reduced in con- 
sequence, I haye several times written to you 
on the leaf-miner, Cemiostoma cojf¢ellum, which did 
a deal of damage to the coffee trees during the 
sixties, remnants of which remain on all good 
patches of coffee to the present day. The damage 
it did in the province of Rio was such that 
scientific men were engaged by the Government 
to investigate it. It was after it had been identi- 
fied with the Hemil-ia vastatrix of Ceylon® that I 
gave you all the information about the Ceniostoma 
that was then known, which bpiefly summarized 
was this:—A small moth moved about shady 
places and damp-hollows, deposited an egg on the 
coffee leaf, the egg turned into a small worm, 
which ate the soft part inside the leaf, leaving 


* Tho Ceylon disease is a fungus and bas notbiug 
todo witha moth.—Kp. 
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the upper and under skin whole;in a few dayS 
it found its way out, and from the chrysalis stat® 
emerged again as a moth. At the time 1 gay® 
you these particulars—about 1874 or 1875—it was 
found only on the best fields of coffee, and was 
also abundant amongst trees of the forest. It is 
still in the same state, and I would rather have 
the coffee fields where it is most plentiful than 
those where it is scarce. The effects of it are 
seen in coffee and forest trees in dark brown 
blotches on the leaves, and it is rarely that these cover 
the space of a square centimetre : indeed it is noticed 
generally in round dark brown spots about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. When about eight or ten 
years ago the coffee in the province of Rio de Janeiro 
began to decay, Professor Jobert discovered a small 
worm about the roots of the coffee trees, which he sup- 
posed to beof the genus Anguillula of prodigious 
fecundity, but his observations were not sufficiently 
numerous to enable him to arrive at any definite 
conclusion as regards its modeof life. Since then 
the estates in the lower part of the province of Rio 
(Serra Abaixa) haye died out, and even now you 
cannot. find two planters of the same opinion as 
to the causes of the decay of so many coffee 
plantations. I have given you mine oftener than 
once, and it is still my opinion that through con- 
stant heavy cropping, want of treatment, and 
want of manure, the trees got so weak they be- 
came a prey to diseases of various kinds, these 
assumed an epidemic character, and young healthy 
trees caught the infection. 

Within the last few years distemper has appeared 
among the. plantations along the valley of the 
Parahyba, the higher part of the province (Serra 
Acima), and many plantations are following the ex- 
ample of the lower parts of the province some 
years ago. The Government, on being applied to, sent 
a scientific gentleman from the staffof the national 
museum. A report has appeared but not a final one, 
but it confirms Professor Clement Jobert’s story 
of the worm atthe roots, and amidst a fair quan- 
tity of technical terms, the report issued by the 
national museum says, it is a nematoid, perfectly 
reviviscent in its feminile sacs of procreation in 
the interior of the pathological nodosities of the 
roots of the coffee tree ; from which we infer that 
procreation takes place inside the bark at the 
knotty parts of the roots. The report is a labo- 
rious one and reflects credit on the _ per- 
severance of Mr. Emil Goldi, its author, 
He hesitates in including the parasite in the 
genus Anguillula, and proposes the name of Meloi: 
dogyne exigua, (exigua as according with the 
form of the worm in the bolsa matrix.) The 
cause of the disease is not mentioned. It is said to 
be contagious and epidemic in all the regions which 
the scientist visited. As a preventative the farmers are 
advised to be careful in selecting good seed, and to 
apply manure, thus showing that in his opinion 
natural causes have something to do withit. Now, 
no one need be alarmed at this coffee disease, nor 
need there be any apprehension of its spreading to 
the new and vigorous districts opened during 
the last ten years, through the rapid extension of the 
railway system of transport. The valley of the 
Parahyba and the higher parts of the province of 
Rio are now receiving the same visitation which the 
lower parts of the province received from ten to 
fifteen years ago. In all the old districts of Brazil 
coffee trees are dying out, but new districts are 
opening far beyond the reach oftheold and decayed 
ones, and the extra produce from these will continue 
to increase the yearly exports, and the diminution 
from the old plantations will be lost sight of as far 
as the consuming world is concerned, After all 
the disease-stricken parts produce but a small frac- 


tion of Brazil’s enormous coffee crops. The quan- 
tity of forest land available for coffee in Brazil is, 
one might almost say, inexhaustible. The same 
system of cultivation will continue ; well I am 
wrong there,—I mean growing, for cutting down 
the weeds three or four times a year, in many 
instances only twice, once after crop picking and 
once before, and picking the crop is not cultiva- 
tion. Old districts will continue to die out as they 
have done all over the world ever since coffee planting 
began, and particularly where the system of coffee 
growing has been adopted. I will admit that the decay 
of coffee planting in Ceylon is an exception to the rule 
I am now laying down, for the disease Hemileia 
vastatria was a visitation similar to the potato 
disease in Great Britain forty years ago. In 
Ceylon the coffee trees in the young and vigor- 
ous districts of Madulsima were the first to show 
signs of the disease Hemileia Vastatriz, and the 
latter spread all over the country in a short space 
of time, sparing neither old nor young districts, 
Coffea arabica and Coffea liberica being both subject 
to its ravages. In Brazil there is not, nor has there 
been a coffee disease of such a devastating nature. 

It will not be from disease amongst the coffee 
trees that the exports of coffee will suffer, the 
momentous labour question will certainly in a 
social point of view make great changes amongst 
the former producers, and might affect exports for 
a short time only, but itis being solved in a way 
that will make little difference to the consumers 
of coffee, and I would not advise producers in 
other parts of the world to look for a» rise in 
prices owing to any of the above-mentioned 
causes affecting the exports from Brazil. 

Sucar, which has been king in the northern 
provinces of the Empire for many years, has been 
affected by the beetroot competition of Europe, 
and the production has been much less during 
the last ten years from this cause. The introduc- 
tion of the central factory system, which takes 
the manufacturing part from the hands of the 
cane grower and gives it to scientific manipula- 
tors, has effected a change. 

I cannot give figures as regards the northern 
provinces, but these, as well as the province of 
Rio, will feel a relief by the abolition of the export 
duty payable to the central Government of the 
Empire of 7 per cent ad valorem. The proyin- 
cial duties of 3 per cent and 4 per cent ad valorem 
have in Rio de Janeiro and most of the other pro- 
vinces been also abolished. The former exemption, 
that for the central Government took, effect in 
the middle of October, and the provincial duties 
from the beginning of the year. This is a decided 
relief, for if we add. municipal taxes, the loss 
indirectly to the planter was say ‘12 per cent on 
the full value of his produce, not 12 per cent on his 
profit, and meant a great deal. He can now look 
on it in the same light as if his cane fields were 
giving him one-eighth more without his requiring 
to spend more money on them. Or to make it 
appear plainer still: formerly he was at the ex- 
pense and labour of tilling his ground, transport- 
ing his cane to the mill, underwent the daily and 
nightly sweating in the sugar-house and sent it 
to the shipping port, and after all one-eighth (3) 
of luis produce was handed over to the Government. 
The planters in the province of Rio had much 
need of this relaxation, for it was found that the 
abandoned coffee fields gave excellent crops of cane, 
but the price of sugar fell so low, they could make 
nothing by the old system of manufacture. They 
will now receive a fair price in the city of Rio 
de Janeiro, which receives, or has until now re- 
ceived, one-third of the sugar required for its con- 
sumption from the northern ports, Now that the 
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export duty is taken off, it will pay better for the 
shippers in these latter to sent their sugar to 
Burope or the United States, and since the middle 
of October large shipments have been made from 
Pernambuco and Bahia to these countries : there 
was exported from Pernambuco alone 25,000 tons 
in the month of November 1887. The bulk of the 
sugar produced in the north is mascava, or ordinary 
brown, and a demand is springing up for this class 
of sugar for refining purposes. Within the last two 
months prices for these inferior kinds have risen 30 
per cent, The price of central factory sugar has risen 
25 per cent during the last few months. The increase 
in the production in the province of Rio is owing 
to the central factory system. The supply of 
cane to these is likely to increase. The price of 
sugar, although so low as to leave nothing to the 
small farmer who manufactures his own, has still 
left a profit for the central factory owners. The 
price of cane is always regulated by the price of 
sugar in Rio de Janeiro or the local market or 
according to the nett proceeds of the account sales, 
So the factory is secure of its profits. Five 
shillings a ton for cane pays the farmer if the 
factory has a tramway near his cane fields to 
transport his cane, and the factory owners never 
calculate on less than five pounds sterling profit 
per ton of sugar; while the sale of the rum 
which would be about a pipe for every three tons 
of sugar goes towards repairs of machinery and 
upkeep of tramways. 

By the figures I give below, you will notice that 
the produce of the province of Rio does not supply 
enough for the local consumption, and although 
the increase of production, as shown by entries into 
Rio during 1887, has risen to nearly a third, the 
extra cousumption as judged by the table of sales 
in 1887 in Rio has risen in equal proportion, 
and of the total sales effected in Rio for local 
consumption, about the usual proportion a third of 
that consumption has been supplied from the 
northern ports from the provinces of Pernambuco, 
Bahia, and Alagoas. THe INCREASE IN THE SALES FOR 
CONSUMPTION in the country seems large, but 
this goes to prove, but in an inverse manner, what 
we observed above in regard to coffee con- 
sumption in the United States during 1887, the 
high or the low price of the article affect- 
ing the purchase of it. Other factors as regards 
the consumption of sugar in Rio have to be counted 
on also. One is the increase of sugar-consuming 
subjects, such as through immigration from other 
countries and through liberation of the blacks. 
In a state of captivity they (the negroes) use 
little sugar unless direct from the cane, their 
own molars doing duty for the crushing mill, their 
strong lungs that of the evaporators. In a state 
of freedom they are large consumers, and we may 
expect a still larger consumption amongst these 
within the next few years. Another agent in the 
trade is the manufacturer of falsified wines, cordials, 
and all kinds of spirituous liquors. This trade 
has been carried on for years in Rio and other 
towns in Brazil, and only now and then Government 
interferes. During the year before last, however, 
it got a decided impetus through the agricultural 
interest in Parliament appearing as champions in 
favour of the trade, against some measure for re- 
pulating it. It was proved to the satisfaction of 
many, that falsifed liquors made from the superior 
spirit and saccharine product of this country were 
far better for the health of the consumers of 
them than the base imitations shipped from Ham. 
burg, Antwerp, Bordeaux, and Lisbon to Brazil, 
and to show that they had conyineed the Govyern- 
ment of the expediency that since we cannot pre- 
yont other people from making a projit on the poison. 


ing of our people we ought to make some ourselves, 
a heavier duty was put on all imported liquors, 
and the pinchbeck trade in beverages is fostered, 
But here are the figures :— 
Sucar Marker 1N Rio DE JANEIRO IN SACKS OF 
60 Kiros=17 To a Toy, 


1887. 1866. - 
Stock in Rio lst January... 63,107 33,420 
Entries into Rio from northern 
ports A ae ae 212,186 130,553 
From the province of Rio ccast 
and ;ail oe tee 438,816 324 227 
Total... 709,139 488,20 
1887. 1886. 
Bags of Bags of 
i 60 kilos. 60 kilos. 
Sales in Rio for export .. +» 36,078 33,127 
Hy " local consumption. ,616,446 891,966 
Stock at 31st December.. oe 56,615 63,107 
Total as above + 709,139 488,200 


Sugar consumption in Rio de Janeiro and vicinity. 


1887, 1886. 
Bags of 
Bags. 60 kilos. 
Sold in Rio for local consumption ..616,446 391,966 
Receipts during year from north .,212,186 = 130,533 
Supplied by province of Rio equal 
to 4 consumption we « 404,260 261,413 


On comparing the table below it will be seen that 
the monthly sales have been equal to the receipts; 
so that there is little room for inference, that towards 
the end of the season dealers may have been laying 
in a stock. In October some 30,000 bags were ship- 
ped to London, which explains the heavy sales in 
that month. 
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Of the sugar produced at the central factories 
70 per cent will be 1st, 20 percent 2nd, and 10 
per cent 3rd qualities. The first two are classed 
with wiite, and the last as mascava or mascavinka, 
A fourth is often taken, All molasses are turned 
into rum, 
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The movement of the Rum Marxnrfor 1887 was as 
follows: ba} £0 


; gievyed sf Pipes. 
In Rio de Janeiro Stock-at Ist Jannary .. 1,524 
yo». oap Feceived during the year... 19.773 
Ter sagt 21,972 
Sald for consumption in Rioand , 
doe ‘ _‘subutbs.,.19,402 pipes 
Exported to other parts of Empire 160 ,, 
Aaah - 5, River Plate Sa eeO mags Pipes 
Stock in Rio 81st Dec. 1887... 1,710 ,, 21,207 


The price in Rio has ranged between 70000 
(the lowest and 85$000\the highest all the year through. 

d-thave entered more largely into the sugar ques- 
tion than ‘is usually done by correspondents in your 
paper.’ Nodoubt you number amongst your readers 
‘of the Tropical Agriculturist many sugar planters: 
if not it is because they do nct know its value to 
all engaged in ‘tropical agriculture of any sort. 
To these the figures may proveinteresting. I would 
‘advise those sugaf planters in other countries not 
to be alarmed at the spread of sugar planting in 
the province of Rio, through coffee haying failed, 
for it, will bea long time before enough sugar can 
be made there to supply the local: market; and 
with the emancipation of the slaves, which all believe 
will be effected before the end of this year, 
consumption will be largely increased. In 
districts where’ coffee can be grown, the 
people grow no cane, but they consume and will 
continue to consume a large quantity of sugar. 

I expected to have had time to make allusion to 
the great social question which is agitating the 
community, but I must leave that for another 
occasion ; at present I shall merely summarize 
the course of events. 

The leading politicians of the province of Sao 
Paulo of both shades of opinion—liberal and 
conservative—towards the close of the last Parlia- 
mentary Sessions began to show signs that the 
law of 28th September 1885, giving slavery a 
lease of thirteen years from that date, recognising 
anew the right of ownership in human flesh, and 
the right of compensation for the loss of same, 
and making rules for carrying out the latter 
principle on certain conditions, was not to be 
considered as the ‘ last word” or final settling of 
thé question, And the Government itself when 
very hard pressed—if they did not say so—showed 
that this vwreaty of settlement ‘“‘ must be read 
between the tines.” 

The fazendeirog in the cane-producing districts 
in the province of Rio de Janeiro, notably those in 
the vicinity of the city of Campos, began liberating 
their slaves on condition of working for three years. 
The more advanced amongst the Sao Paulo 
coffee planters soon followed suit. These, headed 
by the family of Senator Antonio Prado, who had 
just given up his post as Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works, not only liberated 
their slayes on condition of short terms of service, 
but promised them wages during the remaining 
term of servitude. They soon collected a following 
and large numbers of the wealthiest coffee planters 
joined their gtandardand preached their propoganda, 

The legs fortunate of the bondmen, whose masters 
could not in honesty,—or shall we say in conformity 
with their contracts and hypothecation bonds to their 
creditors, could not—grant’ them, supposing they 
were inclined ‘to, ‘the long-wished-for concession 
of freedom, those slaves which through no 
fault of their own could not receive the same ad- 
vantages as their fellows on neighbouring estates 
began to see there was some truth in the famous 
words, ‘‘Who would be free himself must strike the 
blow,” and began to leaye their masters, but in an 


orderly and pacific manner, joining in bands and 
proceeding to the nearest town. Public opinion 
was so strong in their favour, that the authorities, 
even if they had the means of enforcing the law 
which they had not, could do nothing more than 
advise them to go back. If they had a good 
home and could trust their masters’ word as re- 
gards early hopes of freedom they went, while 
others got merged amongst the free population. 

During December a large meeting was held in 
the town of Sao Paulo, at which the principal 
coffee planters attended, and resolutions were 
passed and signatures obtained for an Association 
for freeing all the slaves in three years. At the 
same meeting there were dissentients in favour of 
immediate emancipation, and these refused to sign 
as members of the new Association. To ‘suit the 
action to the word” these same dissentients went 
home, and immediately declared their slaves free, 
and told them (the slaves) they would now work 
for wages. 

Within a short time, ‘‘a month, a little month,” 
as if some spirit of goodness had passed over 
these productive regions of the province of Sao 
Paulo, and left its humanizing influence in many 
households, dozens—I cannot as yet say hundreds— 
have given unconditional liberty to their slaves, and 
these are staying quietly with their old masters and 
receiving wages. ‘ 

The daily newspapers have their columns filled 
with the lists of those who have freed their slaves ; 
not a day passes, but large announcements are 
made of this quiet and orderly manner of changing 
the social habits of a great Empire. its 

But what of the other provinces? It has suddenly 
been discovered that those of the north have been 
for years dependent principally on free labour. 
Ceara declared herself free of slaves some two years 
ago. Pernambuco and Bahia were mulcted of the 
most of their slaves when sugar went down and 
coffee went up, some ten or twelve years ago, and 
they are new settled with free labourers. The coffee 
planters in the south gave at that time fabulous 
prices for the black labourers from the north. 
The pastoral provinces of the extreme south have 
never much leaned on the captive for their labour 
force, The three coffee-producing provinces S. 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Minas Geraes are left to 
play out the game. The first-named takes the lead 
and the other two have in the natural order of things 


| to follow. 


But what is to make up for the “increment” in 
the productive economy that will be effected by the 
reduced labour of the black? This in the province 
of Sio Paulo is being supplied by labourers who get 
their passage and that of their families paid from 
Europe. 35,000 came during 1887, and a law 
has just been passed in the Provincial Assembly for 
100,000 during 1888. Do not fear, the people in 
S.. Paulo have energy, and heaven will help a 
righteous cause. A. SCOTT BLAUKLAW. 


THE PROPOSED CLEARING-HOUSE FOR 
COFFEE. 
We understand that the negotiations for the estab- 


‘lishment in London of a clearing-house for foreign 


and colonial produce are assuming in more definite 
shape, and that it is almost certain that a workable 
basis will be established by the firms promoting the 


enterprise: The clearing-house is to commence with 


a capital of 500,000/., and to turn its attention, in 


the first place, to coffee and sugar. Its object may 


be defined as the facilitation and reduction to 
certain fixed rules of speculation in colonial produce, 


and the creation of greater security than now exists” 
that parties to speculative contracts will fulfil their’ 
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obligations. ‘The London terminal market 1s to be 
modeled on the system of the ‘‘ Caisse de Liquida- 
tion” existing at Havre, an institution which for the 
last decade has played an important part in the com- 
mercial affairs of that port, and which has been a 
source of huge profit to its promoters, who last year, 
we understand, received a dividend of something like 
874 per cent. ‘The caisse, or association, acts as 
stakeholder between the buyer and seller of certain 
articles (in Havre it is mainly coffe) for future de- 
livery. A contract, for instance, is entered into 
between A and B for 1,000 bags of coffee, deliverable 
next December, at the price of 80 francs per 100 
kilos. In the ordinary course of business the seller, 
-1, would have to trust to the general standing and 
reputed solvability of his buyer, B, for the ful- 
filment of the latter’s obligations when the term 
for delivering the coffee falls due; but under the 
terminal system the seller and the buyer have 
nothing to do with, and are, as a matter of fact, 
unknown the one to the other, being known to the 
clearing-house only. he buyer requests that estab- 
lishment to find a seller at a stipulated price, or 
vice versa, and the clearing-house, keeping the names 
of its principals secret, negotiates between the two. 
The contract completed, both parties have to pay 
a certain deposit, and they are further called upon 
to regulate their contract every day, or twice a 
day, during periods of excitement, in accordance with 
the fluctuations of the article. Supposing for in- 
stance, that the quotation of coffee for December de- 
livery, bought today at 80 francs, rises tomorrow to 
88 fances, the buyer would be able to draw at the clear- 
ing-house the amount of 8 francs per 100 kilos, of 
his contract, while the seller, at thesume time, would 
be called upon to pay into the fund a like amount, 
Now, if next week coffee for December delivery falls 
to 72 francs, the process is exactly reversed, the 
buyer being required to pay 8 francs to the clearing- 
house, while the seller can draw an equalsum, Thus 
an element of certainty is infused into speculative 
business which is absent in transactions between private 
firms, Should one of the parties at any time fail to 
settle up at once, his deposit is impounded, the con- 
tract voided so far as he is concerned, and he him- 
self debarred from further business transactions with 
the clearing-house until bis obligations are made good. 
The clearing-house of course takes care to set off one con- 
tract against another,so that, although enormous quan- 
tities of coffee for delivery in any given month may have 
been bought and sold, yet when the time of settlement 
arrives, the balance actually deliverable is generally un- 
important. A commission is charged on all transactions, 
andas the clearing-house virtually holds a suflicient 
security to render it safe from loss through breach 
of contract, its business must necessarily be a pro- 
fitable one. Similar «stablishments exist at Hamburg, 
Antwerp, and New York,and, on a smaller scale, in 
other Oontinental centres, and it is claimed by their 
advocates that they have greatly contributed to in- 
crease the importance of the local volume of trade, 
And the general feeling in London appears to be 
that, though the scheme may possess certain draw- 
backs, these are on the whole outweighed by its ad- 
vantages. At present people desirous to speculate in 
the manner above described do so through one of the 
acknowledged London agents or brokers for the Oon- 
tinental clearing-houses, and it is asserted that dur- 
ing the recent excitement in the coffee market the 
contracts made in London by the agents of the 
Havre caisse sometimes amounted to 60,000 bags 
weekly. This means, of course, a handsome commis- 
sion to the foreign dealers, which, it is said, might 
just as well be kept at home. On the other hand, 
there can be no question that the establishment of a 
clearing-house will enormously stimulate speculation ; 
and for this reason alone the realisation of the scheme 
will be productive of far greater evil than good, 
Brokers and commission agents will profit, of course, 
for transactions will be more numerous, the wealthy 
fluanciers who promote the scheme will add thousands 
to their already dangerously large incomes; but small 
c\pitalists will be impoverished, and consumers and 
bona fide dealers will havo to suffer. In support of 


this view it is worth while to mention that a peti- 
tion has just been presented to the German Reichs- 
tag, praying for the suppression by law of the 
coffee ‘‘futures” trade in Germany, on the ground 
that the action of the Hamburg clearing-house, which 
introduced this business into the country, has brought 
about a sysen of extravagant speculation whereby 
the consuming price of the affected commodities to 
the public has been largely increased,—Chemist and 
Drugyist, Feb. 11th. 
—_—-—- > —_-_— 

THE DUTOH MARKET. 


AMSTERDAM, Feb. 11th. 

OrncHona.—The next auction here will be ou Feb, 
23rd. The following lots will be offered :—1,375 bales 
292 cases Java bark ; 32 bales 5 cases Hast Indian bark; 
consisting of 107 cases succirubra quills; 103 bales 54 
cases succirubra broken quills and chips ; 39 bales suc- 
cirubra root; 26 cases calisaya Schuhkraft quills; 48 
bales calisaya Schuhkraft root ; 8 bales 55 cases cali- 
saya Ledgeriana quills; 741 bales 42 cases calisaya 
Ledgeriana broken quills and chips ; 213 bales 4 cases 
calisaya Ledgeriana root; 10 bales calisaya Javanica 
broken quills and chips ; 6 bales calisaya Javanica root; 
12 bales calisaya Caloptera broken quillsaud chips; 4 
bales calisaya Caloptera root ; 145 bales calisaya officin- 
alis broken quills and chips; 23 bales calisaya officinalis 
root; 4 cases hybrid quills; 13 bales hybrid broken 
quills and chips; 32 bales, 5 cases Hast Indian bark 
brokon quills and chips; weighing together about 127 
tons, of which about 944 tons manufacturers’ bark, con- 
taining the equivalent ofabout 10,000 1b., or about 4°7 
per cent sulphate of quinine, and about 324 tons drug- 
gists’ bark.—Chemist and Druggist, Feb. 18th. 

—_-——_>___—_- 
PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA, 
(Translated forfthe Straits Times.) 

At Tanisarie in East Java, coal mines have been 
discovered, Experiments made with the black dia- 
monds found there show, that they are superior to 
quality in those shipped from Uardiff. The concession- 
ary of the minesintends to start a company. Now 
that the prospects look so promising, there will be sure 
to a brisk demand for shares. 

Sandalwood island keeps terribly behind in the march 
of progress. Horses are the staple product of the 
island. They are paid for not in money, butin kind. 
Civilisation there stands low indeed. Cloth and orna- 
ments are more welcome in that quarter than coin. 

The Batavia Wieuwshlad notes the fact, that North 
Borneo tobacco has come into fashion in Holland for 
cigar making. 


PLANTING IN DELI. 


(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The Deli planters have fallen foul of the Ohinese 
protectorate in the Straits, by failing to keep their 
word. The local Courant warns them against not 
keeping agreements concluded on their behalf, re- 
garding the prices to be paid for coolies to the 
brokers at Singapore. Many planters are unscrupu- 
lous enough to break these agreements. This has 
been common enough all along. The Protector of 
Chinese bas hence put his foot down and threatened 
to stop coolies emigration to Deli unless an end be 
put to the practice. The Protector’s demands are 
reasonable enough. It is evident that the planters 
would best consult their own interests, by complying 
with them now that they are dependent on Singapore 
for covlies. 


The following incident gives some idea of the heavy 
losseas which coolies sometimes bring on planters. The 
other day a consignment of 45 /aukehs or old stagers 
engaged at the rate of $80 each at Singapore arrived 
in Deli. Oo landing 12 of them ran away. The 


balance refused to go to Serdang on the ground that 
they had been engaged for Deli. The broker, for all 
that, managed to ship them off to Serdang where . 
more of them made off. The remainder stubboral’ 
refused to start for the estate of their employers 
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Serdang. In such cases the latter gets the worst of 
it. Among old stagers recruited at Penang and 
Singapore, absconding has become very prevalent. 

In different parts of the archipelago, news comes in 
continually of the spread of tobacco cultivation. In 
North Borneo, Bachian, and New Guinea, active efforts 
are being made to start a second Deli. Atpresent, how- 
ever, the area under crop is too small to admit of a 
fair judgment of the prospects. For some years yet, 
the quantity of tobacco produced in North Borneo 
will not be large enough +o affect prices materially to 
any great extent. In that land of promise, old Deli 
residents have settled down, and gone into the plant- 
ing business, In Bachian, the company which holds 
an exclusive concession is struggling with difficulties, 
and has epgaged an old Delian to keep matters going. 
In New Guinea, the tobacco growing experiment 
seems to have failed. i 

The unsatisfactory way in which light matters are 
managed in Deli. The Colony yields a large revenue 
and a handsome surplus, The latter instead of being 
spent for the benefit of the country, goes to Java to 
swell the Treasury balances. Even the judicial de- 
partment is grudged the outlay to admit of a speedy 
administration of Justice, The case of G. Browne 
kept in prison for twelve months before trial, is not 
the only one of the kind. Last month an estate 
assistant now in Batavia awaiting trial for an offence 
committed in Deli, was exactly one year in prison. 
There was then not the least prospect of his case 
soon coming onfor disposal. However grave may bea 
criminal’s offence, leaving him in such painful uncer- 
tainty is a piece of downright cruelty, and is a heavier 
punishment than the ultimate sentence itself, 


—————_-—_-—-- e 
LONDON DRUG REPORT. 


ANNATTO.—Para roll annatto is very neglected, 20 
baskets of good appearance, rather hard, were bought 
in at 1s 3d.per Ib. One penny per lb. was offered and 
refused for 10 cases bright powder from Ceylon, and 
8d. per lb. mentioned as the iowest price for good 
Ceylon sced. j 

Areca Nuzs,—Ten bags from Batavia found a buyer 
at 10s. per cwt. 

CaLtumBa.—Common qualities remain plentiful, and 
only a small proportion of the 407 bags offered today 
was sold at 18s. for mixed sizes, rather dark, and 153. 
per cwt. for sea damaged ditto. Picked and cleaned 
root is quoted at 65s. per cwt. for fine selected, and 35s. 
per cwk. for ordinary quality. 

CuseBs.—A very mixed assortment was offered 
sale today. Four bags very stalky and small, but genufor 
berries, sold at £25 5s. cwt., while all the other line 
mostly spurious, were bought in at prices ranging f ots, 
£14 to £25 per cwt. rom. 

OurTLerisH BonE.—Six cases fairly bright bold bone 
brought 4d. per lb. 

Kora Nurs.—Heavy supplies of freshly gathered 
nuts were offered and sold at very much lower rates; 


91. per lb. fora fine lot; 43d. to 5d., for good partly 


split ; and 24d to 34d. for ordinary mouldy. 

Parcnouty LEAves.—Forty-three bales were cata- 
logued, but only 9 of these sold, very dusty and stalky 
at 4d. for sound, and 34d. for damaged, being the pre- 
vious prices. Twenty-eight bales of very good flavour 
and free from stalk, but rather earthy, were bought in. 
—Chemist and Druggist, Keb, 11th. 

—_———_——_______—__ 
BLUE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT, JAMAICA, 


COFFEE CRoPpS—1887 A RAINY YEAR—SUGAR AND FAIR 
TRADE, PROTECTION AND RECIPROICTY—COFrFRE MACHI- 
NERY. 

29th December 1887. 

Dear Srr,—A longer time than customary hag 
elapsed since I last addressed you. I must plead 
as my excuse paucity of materials for a long 
letter, for very much less goeson in Jamaica than 
in Ceylon, so there is very little to notice. It 
is very remarkable how conservative we are here 
in Jamaica; liking to go on in the old groove, 


and very much less ‘‘ go ahead” than our Yankee 
neighbours. 

Coffee crops in the low districts are now draw- 
ing to a close; they have been, as was anticipated, 
very satisfactory and of very good quality. ‘The 
ordinary Jamaica in bags is now fully ten shillings 
a cwt. cheaper than the highest figures realized 
earlier in the year; the settlers, 1 am told, are 
still paid 60s. per cwt. for coffee rady cured for 
shipment, and as they have been geiting 8s. a tub 
in cherry and 40 of these tubs give a tierce of 
coffee, say 7 ewt. which represents say 46s. a cwt., 
they are thus getting only 14s, a cwt. above 
the price in cherry, and out of it has to be 
taken all expenses of pulping, washing, and pre- 
paration for market and transport to Kingston, so 
it cannot leave a very large profit to sell ready 
cured, instead of in cherry to the coffee planters. 
As to the high estates the crops will by no means 
be ‘‘ bumpers,’’ as the scason has been too wet for 
the highest fields, but the medium fields wiil, I 
believe, do very fairly well, As the Blue Mountain 
crop proper is therefore likely not to be a large 
one, the high prices ought to be maintained in the 
Liverpool market. 

1887 in Jamaica will be chronicled and remem- 
bered as one of tha rainiest years onrecord, I mean 
more days of rainand showers but most pr_videntially 
unattended with theusual ‘‘plumps ” which cause 
so many ‘‘ breakaways”’ and floods; the wind has 
so far also not been severe, andif ‘ Boreas”’ will 
but keep quiet during January, it will be a grand 
thing for our prospects for 1888-89; but, as we all 
well know, even in Hagland, we are entirely de- 
pendent upon such seasons as it may please the 
Almighty to vouchsafe: were it otherwise we should 
be apt to forget he is Ruler and Giver of all things. 

Now that sugar is looking up because of the 
probability that the inj.r:ous custom of bounties 
will be done away with, and that the public mind 
in England is at length being drawa to the fact 
that free trade does not pay, and that for many years 
trade in England has been going down instead of 
up, with wages lowered, employment more hard 
to be obtained, and the people becoming riotous and 
unsettled for want of work, we may be led 
to hope that if not entirely protection, at least 
fair trade and reciprocity will be adopted with 
a view of relieving our agricultural and manu- 
facturing industries, and if so Jamaica and our 
other colonies will reap the benefit. It has always 
been my opinion, which has only been enhanced 
by recent events in England, that the mother 
country should do everything calculated to foster 
and better her colonies, by admitting all products 
grown in them duty-free, but should levy a small 
protective duty on all goods and products of foreign 
countries, unless they admit all English goods duty- 
free. It seems iniquitous that waile we receive all 
American goods on a free trade basis, our English 
goods are taxed 50 per cent. I was not aware of 
this, and a skort time twice sent a friend resid- 
ing in the States a wedding present. Imagine my 
feelings on learning her husband hal to pay 50 
per cent on the parcel seat by post. I firmly 
believe that our onesided and suicidal policy oi 
free trade is at length being understood by the 
British public, and that ere long Old Eng- 
land will go back to the old policy of looking after 
herself and her Colonies, instead of allowing 
strangers to benefit at the cost of herself and her 
children. 

I have lately heard from Mr. Hart, the former 
Superintendent of the Government Plantation of 
Cinchona, who is now ‘‘ Government Botanist ” — 
of Trinidad, asking me for information as to handy 
collee pulpers aud machinery ;,s0 1 haye sent bim 
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Messrs. John Walker & Co.’s little publication which 


I happened to bave by me. He writes as follows:— 
“There is little or no coffee grown in Trinidad ; 
what appears to be grown is of a long full size, 
and quality very good; but how do you think they 
cure it? Well the berry is gathered, and 
after the practice with cocoa they ferment the 
berry in the cherry, then wash off the pulp, 
dry, and pound ina mortar. I have not seen, nor 
can I hear of any such thing as a pulper, or a 
barbacue in the whole island. Now I want to give 
the people some little instruction upon the point, 
but as I was never in love with the antiquated 
and cumbrous Jamaica machinery, and knowing 
your experience with more modern appliances, I 
venture to ask you to give me your idea as to 
the best kind of a machine and apparatus for cur- 
ing on a small seale.”’ Further on in his letter Mr, 
Hart mentions :—‘ I have often thought since I have 
been. here, what a pity Mr, Sabonadiére did not 


come to see Trinidad; without a doubtit is, and. 


will continue the most prosperous of the West 
Indian colonies. We have thousands of acres of 
virgin forest, good level cultivable land. The 
mountains are not numerous, 3,200 feet being the 
highest cultivation. Tho north coast is very like 
Jamaica, but deficient of the snug harbours to be 
found there.. he eastern side of the island con- 
sists of fat savannah lands, covered with sugar 
estates, scarcely a tree as far ag the eye can 
reach.” 

In my noxt letter I hope to describe a ‘t Jamaica 
Manchester Hills ” coffea plantation, as compared 
with the Blue Mountain properties. Meanwhile, 
wishing all who have to do with the Observer a 
happy and prosperous New Year, I remain, yours 
faithfully, WISE 

_—_—_ > 


THA AT PERADENIYA: A SECOND MARIA. 
WATTE, 


An experienced planter, in no way interested in the 
place, writes :— 

I went to Kandy yesterday and called at Now 
Peradeniya. This estate will prove fo be a second 
Mariawatte; and doubtless the new proprietory were as 
glad to secure that old sugar estate as the former 
proprietor was to part with it. When the latter had sold 
it he wished them joy of their bargain “of apiece of 
land that had never done anybody any goodand never 
would.”’ He should see it now, oc rather two years 
hence! The long drought shows more there on the 
larger trees than Ihave seen it elsewhere; but so it 
did at Mariawatte just before giving its memorable 
1,000 lb. an acre, 

We learn that Mr. W.H. Wright, who had long 
experience of the Peradeniya sugar estate and is « 
sbrewd agriculturist, pronounces the soil in the * second 
Mariawatte’’ tobe the richest in depth and substance 
that ever he came across in Oeylon. The great thing 
will be to cultivate thoroughly, not simply forking, 
but probably ‘ ploughing’ after the fashion adopted on 
the Assam flats inorder to turn up the soil, 


POROUPINES AND THEIR QUILLS. 


A correspondent writes:—“fam glad to hear that 
you have sent the porcupine quills to a naturalist 
at home, for Mr. Haly rather went off at a tangent 
and settled nothing. I don’t think your informant 
was right in saying anything about  self-acting 
valves, for ficd that a tube, hermetically sealed at 
tho upper eud, will retain water by capillary attrac. 
tion, and therefore we need ‘not wait for develop- 
ment &o, Thero are vow so many sportsmen in the 
lowoountry on tea estates where porcupines abound, 
that there should be no difficulty in capturin;s an old 
one and watching for tho shooting (!) quilla, while the 
animal is being attacked by dogs. ive them the 
hint and they will set to work,” 
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FLIGHT OF BUTTERELIES. 

Harurarn Hast.—From Diary, Feb. 29th. - 11 o’clock 
a.m. A considerable flight of white butterfles going about 
W.5.W., light wind N, .—March 3rd.—Narge flight of 
flies, white, a yellow or dark one rarely, going W.S.W. 
At noon they gradually veered round till st 2 p.m. 
the stream went due north : this is singular, it was the 
largest flight seen for years.—March 4th.—Jiight cor 
tinued at 9 a.m., increasing gradually till noon, then 
slackened off gradually till 4 p.m., when they ceased. 
At noon it was the densest flight I have seen fer 
many years, all white and going north.—5th.—’Flies set 
off at 8-30 am, at 10. flight fairly set in at 11, 
numerous, white, rarely any other color; at 11-30 
on looking out, swarms were passing, sight very 
interesting, yoing due N., wind variable, mostly from 
S.E. to S.W., but often calm. 12-30 p.m. took compass 
out; found "flies going west, still in strong flight, wind 
W.S.W. to W.,a few yellow and davk (tailed) species, 
2 p.m. still in full flight, though sun is clouded over. 
At 3 o’clock flight visibly decreasing, many individuals 
zigzaging about as if tired and would like to seek 
shelter. At 40’clock, the curious spectacle of some going 
back and seeking shelter, others, onwards ; found that 
large numbers had taken shelter in the busues and trees 
by bungalow.—6th March,—Flies flitting about playing 
and sipping honey from 7 to 9 a,m.,when a slight onward 
movement set in due N, 10 o’clock flies on the flizht 
but not many, cloudy. 12 o’clock flight over.—7th,— 
Shower in the night. 8 a.m. sun somewhat clouded 
not a butterfly to be seen. ; 


——_>—-———— 
COCONUT CULTIVATION BY IRRIGATION; 


MAWAOYA VALLEY—KATUKENDA COCONUT ESTATE InptI- 
GATED BY MR. AKBAR, M.M.C,—GATHERING OF PARTLES 
INTERESTED IN COCONUY CULTIVATION TO CELEBRATE 
THE OCCASION, 

10th March 1ss8. 

When recording the important eyents for L888, 
there is no question that what took place in the 
Mahaoya Valley on the 10th March will rank as one 
of the principal events of the year. It was bruited 
about for the past 12 months that heavy machinery 
was being removed to a coconut estate in the valloy 
belonging to a native gentleman, but for what canso 
or purpose was not quite apparent. The month of 
March, however, saw the completion of the first 
machinery for irrigation purposes on a coconut estate 
belonging to Mr. Akbar, m.m.c., and his brothers, at 
Katukenda adjoining the famous Badalgama property 
of Dr, Elliott and in the vicinity of other properties 
I believe the most extensive in Ceylon. An engine 
of 30 horse-power working a pair of double motion 
pumps throwing 32,000 gallons per hour, fixed on the 
banks of the Mahaoya. The engine-room, so 
beautiful and clean with a gorgeously painted 
ceiling fit for the finest drawing-room in Colombo. 
Highty tons of cast iron pipes laid with a main pipo 
of 5 io. branching in diiferent directions of 5 in., 
4 in, and 8 in, with galvanized piping of 7 in. 
carrying water tu the dilforent sections. The pump 
working at nights carryiug water to at least about 
30 reservoirs cut on every rising ground and from there 
distributed over 240 acres, giving each tree at least 
10 gallons of water. 

When it 1s considered that Mr. Akbar, a pure native, 
has, for years, planned this scheme and carried it ous 
by sheer pluck and energy unaided by Waropean 
skilled labour, sufficient praise cannot be awarde) to 
bim, I was always sceptical about the yield of 100 
nuts per annum per tree that your veteran authority 
of the valley used to preach, and having pretty 
well moved about in my time of life from Tingalla 
in the Southern Province to the confines of Chilaw I 
never saw any coconut estate of any great oxtent in ons 
block that in my opinion gave over 50 nuts per tree 
per annum. Gut here was to be seen: a block of 
about 240 acres of as fine a land with 60 trees to the 
acre, tha yield being 97 nuts per tree per annum. 1 
need hardly say that with the grand improvemunt 
just effected of preventing any lengthened drought, 
this being the great drawback of the district, I ex- 
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pect the yield to be three-fold in a couple of years. 
In fact even at present one small portion of about five 
acres bal over 150 nuts plucked per tree per annum 
for the last three years. 

The contrast between this property and the neigh- 
bouring one belonging to one of our millionaires is ap- 
parent at a glance, and Mr, Akbar, in inaugurating the 
occasion of the completion of the works for which he 
so long planned and schemed, invited about a score of 
his friends to rejoice with him as it were. The bar, 
merchants, brokers, planters, agriculturists, and even an 
editor, were represented, and a sumptuous breakfast was 


given in avery handsome summer-house built on the, 


bank of the river. Half the party left in the afternoon, 
but the other half, the sporting lot having taken ad- 
vantage of coming over with a mixed pack of dogs, 
were determined to have some sport, and remained 
behind, and good luck to them say I. 

Among those present were, Hon. Mr. Ramanathan, 
Messrs. Dornhorst, James Van Langenberg (Barrister) 
C. W. Ferdinands, P. Coomara Swamy, F. Beven, 
H. L, Daniel, ¥. L. Daniel, W. Beven, R. Hdley, Dada- 
bhoy, Akbar, W. B. Lamont, W. H. Wright, G. E, 
Poulier, &c., &c. 

The whole estate comprises 70) acres, out of which 
600 are planted, but only 240 acres have bearing trees, 
the annual yield of these is at present over a million 
nuts; what willit be when the full 600 acres areiu 
bearing? A competent authority valued the place at 


£40,000. 
(From W. B, L.”) 


10th March 1888.—The late Mr. Akbar, an intel- 
ligent and enterprizing worker in the great human 
hive, left to his family,as the material results of a 
laborious life, an oil mill at Negombo, and a large 
coconut estate at Katukenda. His eldestson, a youth 
of twenty,at his father’s death took up the burden, 
and witha double portion of the family talent has 
made a broad mark, as engineer and agriculturist. 
He established on the Katukenda estate avery com- 
plete set of fibre cleaning and packing machinery, 
which has been long in full operation, and is probably 
paying well. 

The most recent of his now completed undertakings 
is a system of irrigation, by which an ample supply of 
water is drawn from theriver and distributed over 700 
acres. The lower valley of the Mahaoya is wellsuited for 
the cultivation of its one staple coconuts, but for the 
annual dry season, which according to its duration 
detracts from the weight of produce from 25 to 40 
per cent. The estate in question was already the 
best cultivated in the valley, and more nearly ap- 
proached the standard average yield of 100 nuts per 
tree than any other in the district, but when the 
weight of copra per nut is reduced by lack of the 
necessary moisture from 7 to 5 ounces, it makes -a, 
serious break in the profits, amounting on a million 
of nuts to R7,800: nor is chis all the gain from an 
abundant supply of water throughout the year, as 
it will add probably 20 per cent to the number of 
nuts produced. 


This day Mr. Akbar called around him about a 
score of his friends to rejoice with him in the suc- 
cessful inauguration of this great work,—great as 
the outcome of private enterprise and by a native 
geutleman. A considerable contingent of the 
guests left Colombo this morning, and returned 
by the last train. The bar was strongly represented 
by three advocates, three proctors, and the Tamil 
M. L. C. The press was represented by the editor 
of the “ Examiner,” -and the coconut planters were 
in tolerable force. Breakfast was served in a pavil- 
ion overlooking the river, where Jashings of grub and 
grog were consumed with great zest. The health of 
the Messrs. Akbr was proposed in suitable terms 
by Mr. Rdémandthan and modestly and_ sensibly 
acknowedged by the elder brother; shortly after 
which the party began to disperse. The last inven- 
tion of Mr. A; is a* drying room for copra, by which 
he expects to turn out 60,000 nuts in a week perfectly 
clean and perfectly dry. ‘he principle is a sound one, 
and will nodoubt turn out a success, 


SOME FIJIAN WOODS. 


Little attention has yet been paid in this country 
to the useful woods found in our Pacific Oolony of 


Fiji. The following notes by Mr. C. G. Warnford 
Lock, in Industries embrace the most important 
kinds :— 

Bau-loa, a euphorbiaceous tree, affords a hard, 


heavy wood of great strength and durability. 

Bau-vudi, a member of the same family, has some 
resemblance to Australian cedar, but it is tougher « 
its chief local application is for planks in boat 
building. 

Bua-bua (Guettarda speciosa) yields a light-yellow, 
hard heavy wood, having much the appearance of 
boxwood, and closely related to the handsome zebra- 
wood of the East Indies; locally it is chiefly valued 
for its durability, and is in request for housebuilding 
piles, but it is probably worthy of higher app!i- 
cations. 

Caukalon or Vaka is a kind of she-oak (Casuarina) 
several of which are utilised in Australia ; its wood 
is dark brown, with a very handsome grain, and it 
takes a high polish, fitting it for furniture aud cabinet 
work. 

Dakua (Daminara vitiensis) is a near ally of the 
well-known Kauri pine of New Zealand, and con- 
siderably exceeds it in size ; it constitutes the pinewood 
of the Oolony, resembling it closely in quality and 
applications. The tree also affordsa resinous exudation 
called makadre, which is in local use for illuminating 
purposes. 

Dakua-salusalu (Podocarpus vitiensis) is a member 
of the yew family, all remarkable for the durability of 
their wood; the light brown wood of this tree has 
many uses, being especially consumed in bout building ; 
asit takes a fine polish, it will dow5tless find its way 
to more artistic ends. 

Damanu or Tamanu (Calophyllum burmannt) is a 
splendid tree, reaching 200 feet high and 20 feet dia- 
meter; its handsomely veined, light brown wood is not 
unlike mahogany in character, being very tough aud 
strong, and not difficult to work; itisin great request 
for house building, ship building, and ornamentil work, 
and is unfortunately becoming scarce. 

Dilo (Calophyllum inophyllum) affords a cabinet 
wood, of light brown colour, beautifully veined, and 
taking a high polish. ; 

Koka-damu (Bischoffia speciosa) is essentially a 
building timber; it is of a dark red colour, hard and 
durable under exposure to the weather, hence it is 
much employed for pillars in house construction. 

Rosawa is an undetermined wood, extremely tough, 
sound, and durable, aud in demand for oars, boat 
planks. 

Sandalwood (Santalum yasi) is a highly fragrant wood, 
once exported in quantities for the manufacture of 
perfumery, but now nearly exterminated. 

Sigali (Lumnitzera coccinea) inhabits the coast man- 
grove swamps; being very hard, durable in water, and 
proof against the attacks of marine boring insects, it is 
esteemed for piles and foundations, 

Vai-vat (Serianthes vitiensis) is a light, tough wood, 
well adapted for boat building. 

Vin (Hibiscus tiliaceus) is another light, tough wood 
useful to the shipwright. 

Vesi (Afzelia biyuga), the most common and genera}ly 
useful wood in the Islands, is of dark brown colour, 
hard, durable, heavy, strong, and of even grain; it is 
much used in canoe and house building, and for all 
ordinary purposes. 

Vasi (Eugenia effusa), of which there are several 
varieties, gives medium wood for carpentry. 

Yavo or Tavu-tavu is a hard, heavy, very durable, 
undetermined wood, chiefly employed in piles for 
houses.—Luropean Mail. 
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A JapaAnes, Sahashitta, has invented a glass paper. 
It is made from the fibres of a water-plant growing in 
Japan, It is said to be very strong, and as transparent as. 
glass itself, —Jndian Agricudturast, 9 heat oe 
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TEA AS A BEVERAGE. 


Use a Ohina or procelain pot. If you do use 
metal, let it be tin, new, bright and clean; never 
use it when the tin is worn out and the iron exposed. 
If you do, you are playing chemist, and forming a 
tannate or tea-ate of iron. Use black tea. Green tea, 
when good, is kept at home, What goes abroad is 
bad, very bad and horrible. Besides containing the 
208 adulterations the Chinese philanthropist puts up 
for the outside barbarian, it is always pervaded by 
copper dust from the dirty curing pans of the 
growers. Infuse your tea; don’t boil it. Place one 
tea-spoonful of tea in the pot and pour over it one 
and one-half cups of boiling water—that is water 
really boiling. If your tenis poor, use more. It is 
cheaper, though, to buy good tea at the outset. Put 
your pot on the back part of the stove, carefully 
covered, so that it shall not lose its heat, and the 
tea its bouquet. Let it remain there five minutes 
and then drink it. Drink your tea plain. Don’t add 
milk or sugar. Tea-brokers and tea tasters never do. 
Milk contains fibrin, albumin or some other stuff, 
and the tea, a delicate amount of tannin. Mixin 
the two makes the liquid turbid. This turpidity, if 
remember the cyclopcedia aright, is tannate of fibrin, 
or leather.—Larmers’ Review. 


“ee ee 
THE GLAM TREE, 


The trees which, growing on the roalsides in 
certain places, form those beautiful avenues that 
give the roads such a peculiarly pleasant feature in 
this country, have many and varied uses, and were 
at one time made the subject of a lengthy report 
to Government by one of our energetic residents, 
While the leaves are infused and given in diarrhwa 
as an astringent, the bark is cork-like and used in boat 
building and the wood from its hardness is valued 
for making fishing stakes and for other purposes. They 
belong to the Cajuputei family, and some believe that 
the much-priced oil may be obtained from the leaves 
if these are subjected to the proper process for obtaining 
it—a complicated method not understood in these parts. 
Five hundred thousand plants have Jately been sent 
to Singapore from here to be planted along some of 
the roads, They grow thickly and very readily along 
fresh water swamps and paddy fields. The superin- 
tendent of the Botanical Gardens, Singapore, is of 
opinion that the tree is not at present properly and 
fully utilized, and that the oil can be extracted 
from the forests of the trees to be found here at a 
rate which will give a good margin of profit. 
Rumphius states that the leaves are gathered on a 
warm day and placed in a sack, where they become 
hot and damp. They are then macerated in water 
and left to ferment for a night, and afterwerds 
Submitted to distillation. Two sackfuls of the leaves 
yield only about three fluid drachms of the oil (180 
drops). Lesson, who visited Borneo aud the Molucca 
Islands in 1823, has thus described the method there 
adopted for obtaining the oil] :—The leaves are gathered 
in the latter end of September, and put into the 
cucurbit of a copper alembic surmounted by a neck 
terminated by a capital without a refrigeratory, and 
a sufficient quantity of water is then added. By 
distillation this liquid is made to traverse a worm 
immersed in a hogshead filled with water, and is 
collected in » vessel. Bickmore, an American traveller 
who visited the same islands in 1860, also states that 
the oil is obtained by submitting the leaves to distil- 
lation with water, the operation being conducted in 
the most primitive manner.—Malacca Chronicle. 
eo 
PLANTING IN BURMAH: TAVOY PLANTATION, 

It will be remembered that Mr. J. D. Watson, a 
Ceylon planter of much and varied experience, com- 
menced some 3 or 4 years ago o plantation on rather a 
large scale on the hills near Tavoy. Several others made 
similar oxperiments about the same time, but one by 
one they have dropped off leaving him alone in bis glory. 
Ho has an estate partly granted and partly ed pe 
of cag 600 acres, Ho begao planting in 1884 and 
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he has already opened 93 acres. He is very proud and 
fond of his plantation, and he works with heart and 
brains. He reports that as the results of his three years’ 
work, he finds that Arabian Coffee is a failure, but 
Siberian* Ooffee is a decided success. Mr. Watson got 
the Government Prize of R1,000 for the first 
hundredweight of Ooffee grown in and shipped from 
Burma to England. In tea he has found the three 
varieties—Hybrid, Indigenous and Chinese—all equally 
successful, The trees are flourishing and give great 
promise. To give profitable shade and to fill up the 
ground, Mr. Watson has planted largely the Biaza 
Roelana or Annatta, which sells for dye manufacture in 
the Home markets at about 3s 9d. perlb.f Divi Divi, 
used for tanning, is also a very successful cultivation, 
and so are the Castor oil trees, andthe Peruvian Oeara 
Rubber. Of Cocoa, which is one of Mr. Watson’s 
specialities, he finds that Forestera and Caraks are a 
decided success if grown under suitable shade. 

Besides the above, which will, no{doubt ,in due time 
amply repay the cost and labor spent upon them, Mr. 
Watson finds it profitable to cultivate Oranges, Plant- 
ains of several varieties, Leechees, Coconut, Betel-nut, 
Penang Jacks, Doorians and Burmese grapes. These all 
grow remarkably well, and yield immediate profit. No 
visitor to Tavoy should omit a visit to this plantation, 
Mr. Watson is at his best when he is shewing his guest 
over his garden and explaining the natural history of 
his trees and shrubs. He has hitherto had many difficul- 
ties to contend with, but he has overcome them and he 
can feel that success is crowning his efforts and persever- 
ance, But how many hillside and verdant fields are 
there in Burma lying as waste Jands now, which might 
become flourishing plantations and frujtful gardens if 
only such men of indomitable energy and ability as 
Mr. J.D, Watson could be found to work them,—an- 


goon Gazette. 
~ 
PLANTING IN TRAVANCORE. 
(To the Editor of the Tropical Agricwturist.) 

Sirn,—I have read Mr. Oox’s cheery report on plant- 
ing in this country in your 7. A. for February, without, 
however, sharing in his exultation. How is it that Mr. 
Oox has only given us hearsay information? He him- 
self is the oldest tea plauter in South Travancore, for 
when the rest of us went in for cinchona, Mr. Oox re- 
fraiued from doing so; but went in for tea instead. I re- 
member being at his bungalow about 5 years ago and 
he was then curing tea from a 12-acre field of his. This 
field must now be over 7 years and therefore in full 
bearing. Now it would be interesting to know what that 
particular field has done in the way of yield for the past 
two years. Talking about tea fetching 2s. and 3s, 
the pound carries no conviction: the brokers’ reports 
are open to all anda glance will show that Travaneore 
has nothing to boast of in the way of prices. It is not, 
however, the prices that we are afraid of ; in quality we 
should produce teas equal to Ceylon but not any better. 
It is the yield we are anxious about and on this head Mr. 
Cox is silent. I remember about two years ago an old 
Ceylon planter, now a planter in this country, writing 
to the 7. A. to the effect thatan estate in this neigh- 
bourhood yielded 800 Ib of tea per acre for past year 
and adding “so you sea we run Ceylon pretty close.” 
I happened, shortly after this appeared, to be at the 
only estate in this man’s neighbourhood then giving 
leat, and was assured that 800 Ib of wet leaf per acre 
was the utmost got from the estate in one year. 

Whether this is running Ceylon pretty close or not, 
I will not take upon myself to say; but no estate in 
Central or South Travancore bas topped this amount 
up to date, I was told, however, the other day by a 
man not given to csaggeration, that LOO tb per acre of 
made tea paid all right, and so, anything got over that 

* “Siberian” coffee would cast thatrara avis, the 
black swan into the shade. But the misprint occurs 
incessantly, and persons not aware of the existence of 
Liberian coffee must wonder what part of Siberia pro- 
duces coffee.—Ep. 7. A. 

+ Last reports did not give as many pence per lb.— 
Ep, 7. 4, 
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was clear proft—minus plucking and curing charges. 
As Mr Oox says, “‘ Most of our tea is too young for us to 
say what the ultimate yield may be, but, taking this 
and other matters into consideration, a liberal estimate 
some years hence, for Central and South Travincore, 
should be:—For tea 250 ib per acre, for coffee 3 ewt. 


per acre, and for cacao nothing per acre. From 
he above you shouid be able to judge of 
he capabilities of the soil. Our Jabour is 


cheap, bat not well under control. On this head, how- 
ever, we are well off though, perbaps, not better than 
Oeylon.’ -In conclusion I hope vo one will blame me 
for running down the country, for such is not my in- 
tention. Ihave lived in it too long not to feel kindly 
towards it.—M.—Travancore, 1st March 1888. 


i. ~~ -——--- 
THE BREAD SEED PLANT. 

Mr. J. M. Wood, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
sends us the following in reference to a subject 
referred to atthe meeting of the Botanic Society ;:— 

I have received from the director of Kew Gardens 
a small quantity of seed of Hragrostis abyssinica, or 
““Teff,’ which had been obtained from Abyssinia 
through the Foreign Office. ‘“ Teff is one of the cereals 
indigenous to Abyssinia. It is cultivated ata height 
which varies between 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea 
level. The flour of Teff is very white, and produces 
bread of excellent quality.” 

Ia Bruce's travels vol. vii., pp. 184-6, he says, “ This 
grain is commonly sown all over Abyssinia, where it 
seems to thrive equally well on all sorts of prounds; 
from it is made the bread which is commonly used 
throughout Abyssinia. The Abyssinians, indee}, have 
plenty of wheat, and some of it of an excellent quality. 
They likewise make as fine wheat bread as any in the 
world, both for colour and for taste; but the use of 
wheat brea’ is chiefly confined to people of the first 
rank. On the other hand, ‘ Leff ’ is used by all sorts 
of people from the king downwards, and there are 
kinds of it which are esteemed fully as much as 
the wheat, Tbe best of these is as white as flour, 
exceedingly light, and easily digested, . . The 
fruit or seed is oblong, and is not so large as the 
head of the smallest pin; yet itis very prolific, and 
produces these seeds in such quantity as to yield 
a very abundant crop in ‘the quantity of meal.” 
In a paper written by M. EH. Coulbeaux, missonaire 
apostolique, on Abyssinie, on the 27th Sept. last, 
he says :— ‘These seeds almost equal barley in their 
growth, and the rapidity with which-they come up. 
Sown at the end of March, or in April or May, they 
arrive. at maturity at the beginning of September. 
Sown in June or July the crop may be reaped in 
October. The thaf comes up very vigorously in 
heavy lands, but its large and high tuft is richer in 

_ herbage than in grain. It prefers light soils, 
and adapts itself even to the most sandy; it then 
produces slender, wiry stems, and supports better 
the weight of its ear. . . It is not necessary 
to wait untilit is quite dry, like barley, to cut it, 
for when too ripe and dried the grain sheds at the 
least shock. It is cut as soon as the green ear 
turns to grey in the early morning, and is 
placed in heaps with the ears inwards, and covered 
to preserve it from the rain. It is. then left to ripen 
and undergo a certain amount of fermentation.” 

The seed which I received have been tested here, 
and germinated in three or four days. I shall be 
glad to supply it in small packets to any one who 
cares to take the trouble to test it, and will report 
to me on the result. It occurs to me that though it 
may not be found to be of much value here as a 
cereal. it may, on account of the rapidity of its 
growth, be useful as a fodder plant, especially in 
the higher districts of the colony: and it is said to 
thrive where maize and wkeatcannot be successfully 
cultivated.—Globe. 


BES Fa ee 
PADDY (RICE) CULTIVATION AND 
MANURING IN. CEYLON.—II. 

Before commencing to drop. you a few more lines 
on this subject in continuation of my last, I must 
thank the correspondent to whom you referred 
it for his valuable remarks, What I wrote about 


the deterioration of quality by the u-e of bone 
manure is being daily proved by experienc’, but 1 am 
unable to give a sound explanation why it isso. It 
is known amongst many goyas that the pad ly obtained 
by the use of bone manure cannot be kept for 
such a length of time after being boiled, as those 
obtained without its use. In Mr, Oochran’s recent 
experiments (reported in the February number of 
the T. A.), 1 see that he found that the ears of _ 
paddy obtained by the use of bone-dust to contain 
more seed, but of inferior quality than those obtained 
without its use. Thus the goyas’ experience was 
proved by more learned experiments. There must be 
some reason for this: either the bones have some 
effect in increasing the number of seed, and, as the 
other materials found go to form so many seeds, the 
quality is deteriorated or something like that. Oow- 
dung consists principally of nitrogenous matter and 
bones of phosphatic matter and lime. There is 
better lime present in the grains of rice, and we 
can think that the excess of lime taken in by the 
use of bone-dust is the cause of deteriorating the quality 
of seed. When bone mauure is mixed with cowdung, 
the percentage of lime will be lessened, and the 
mixture would be advantageous. It is also quite eyi- © 
dent that lime does not play an important part in 
the growth of the rice-plant as in Mr. Cochran’s ex- 
periment. The pot in which lime was used did not 
produce ears. It is of course not owing to any bad 
effects of lime, but for want of other materials. 

I once read a suggestion by one of your corre- 
spondents on the use of a mixture of poonac and 
lime. But I doubt very much that lime would do 
any good in mixture withit as a manure for paddy. 
Nor do I suppose that lime could have-any bene 
ficial effect on paddy except by its improving the 
condition of the soil, A mixture of cattledung and 
poonac will form a cheap manure for paddy lands 
and a more useful manure could be made by a 
mixture of cowdung, poonac, and: bones. As it is 
found that bones, though a good manure is not suit- 
able for paddy, because of its bad effects on the 
quality of the seed,—and, as cowdung though keep- 
ing a most part of its materials for along time, 
but parting of its nitrogenous matter very soon, 
particularly in this country, because it is not prepared 
well and because of the climatic effects. A mixture 
ot cattledung, poonac and bones will make an ex- 
cellent and cheap manure for our Oeylon paddy soils. 

Minuwangoda, 6th March 1888. W. A. D.S. 


SS Se 
PACKING PLANTS FOR MAILING. 

A lady writing from Livingston country, New York, 
to Park’s Floral Magazine gives her method as follows:— 

“During the past three years I have sent out 
more than a hundred packages of plants and slips, - 
and out of that number three only were reported 
unsatisfactory. One was frozen on the way, the dis- 
tance being considerable, and a ‘cold snap’ came 
on after they were started. One was reported to 
have been in bad condition from delay on the journey, 
and the third was lost in the mails. These have 
been sent to Maine, Florida, Texas, Oalifornia, Da- 
kota and intermediate points. 

“My method of packing is this: Take sphagnum 
mossif yoacan get it, if not use wood’s moss, wet 
in tepid water, and squeeze just soit will not drip, 
wrap this around the roots of plants, or cut end of 
slips,and over this put waxed paper, the paraffine 
paper used by grocers to wrap butter in is best 
and cheap. But if you cannot get that, take tissue 
cr thin wrapping paper, lay on a warm stove grid- 
dJe, and run over it a piece of bees-wax until every 
part is covered with a film of wax, then wrap the 
parcel of plants in waxed paper, then in thin wrap- 
ping paper, turning over the ends of the paper, to 
keep out the air, and tie. Next take a piece of 
pasteboard as wide as the parcel is long, and long 
enough to go twice around it; roll themin this and 
tie, firmly. Now you are ready for the wrapper. Use 


some strong, smooth paper, else if the distance is 


great, the address may wear off before it reaches 
its destination. Write the address plainly in two 
places on the wrapper; and across one end in plain 


ie 


coarse letters," Plants, and under neath in smaller 
letters your own name and address. Wrap this 
around the parcel turn over the ends closely, and, 
tie securely with florists’ twine or carpet, wrap well 
waxed. During the hot, dry weather I pack them 
in the same way, only leaving the ends of both 
waxed paper and inner wrapping-paper open at the 
top end of the plants, and instead of the paper out 
side wrapper, [ use coarse strong cheesecloth, and 
sew it around the parcel with stout thread. Write 
theaddress directly on the cloth, or paste a strip 
of paper around it to write upon.” 

Sphagnum moas is the kimi that is used by nursery- 
men and florists generally. It is also found in this 
State growing in cypress ponds and bay heads. The 
greatadvantage of this moss is that it retains mois- 
ture a long time and does not heat readily. What- 
ever moss is used, be careful it is not too wet. 
Oiled paper is better than waxed paratline paper. Get 
light, but strong tough manila wrapping paper and 
give it a coat of raw linseed oil. When dried, this 
will be air and waterproof, though still pliable and 
not sticky. 

Doubtless many readers of tho Dispatch would 
like to send plants or cuttings to friends in the 
North or in other parts of Florida. By following 
in these directions, they ought to do so successfully. 
In sending cuttings always remove all the leaves 
with a sharp knife before packing. If the ends of 
the cuttings are dipped in rosin softened with enough 
grease to make it sticky, they will not dry out so 
quickly.—Llorida Dispatch. 
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THE GOVERNMENT QUININE PLANTATIONS. 
The following are extracts from the highly interest- 
ing report of Surgeon-Major George King, M. B., 
LL..D., Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
and of Oinchona Oultivation in Bengal, and officiating 
Government Quinologist, which has just been issued :— 
“The year under report was rather a disastrous 
one for the cinchona plantation, Hailstorms which 
passed over Rungjo valley at the beginning of the hot 
season destroyed fine young hybrid cinchona seedlings 
to the number of about 20,0U0. Andon the 25th of 
June there occurred a storm of wind and rain of extra- 
ordinary severity. During this storm there fell, within 
the space of seven hours, no less than twelve inches 
of rain. This sudden rainfall produced landslips by 
which more than three hundred thousand young trees, 
some of them among the finest on the plantation, were 
utterly destroyed. Considerable damage was also done 
fo roads, and two of our longest bridges were carried 
away. No storm of equal severity has visited the plant- 
ation since it was first begun. During the year, 
300,000 plants were uprooted, either on account of their 
sickly condition or for the sake of their bark. Against 
these losses, amounting to 624,218 plants, 389,903 seed- 
lings were planted out, The nett diminution 
since the date of last report is 235,215 trees, and the 
plantation now consists of 4,802,396. trees of various 
ages. . . . During the current year [I anticipate 
that a crop of 250,000 pounds of bark will be required 
for the factory, and arrangements shall be made ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Gammie has been in executive charge 
of both plantation and factory during the year. As I 
have already mentioned, Mr. Gammie has spent much 
time and energy in experiments’ directed towards the 
discovery of an efficient and cheap mode of manufactur- 
ing quinine, He has conducted his factory and planta- 
tion work in his usual efficient manner. Mr, Pantling 
and Mr. Gammie, jun., have both worked excellently ; 
and to Mr. Parkes my acknowledgments are also due 
for his munagement of the Rungjung division.” The 
report of Mr. Colman Macauley, Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, on the cinchona plotations and 
cinchona factory is added to the report of Dr. King, 
and in his report Mr. Macauley says:—‘* The low price 
of quinine is most satisfactory, for the cheapening of 
this invaluable drug cannot fail to be an advantage 
to the Indian population, and is indeed the very result 
which Government proposed to itself in originally 
introducing cinchona cultivation into the country, 
The present low price of cinchoua bark, and, therefore, 


of quinine, can hardly be expected to continue. . , 
The favourable report given by Dr. King of the good 
work done by Mr, Gammie and his son, and also by 
Mr. Pantling, is noted with satisfaction, ‘The thanks 
of the Government are due to Dr. King for his ad- 
ministration of the plantations and the factory during 
the year,” The Mr. Pantling so highly spoken of in 
the above reports 1s the son of Mr. R, Pantling of 
Alnwick.—Indian Paper, 


wee OE 
COFFEE JEREMIADS. 

We noticed a short time since in the columns of 
a contemporary, a letter severely assailing coffee cul- 
tivation. ‘The correspondent appears to possess shares 
in a coffee company; but his letter conveys no mean- 
ing to the public ear, nor indeed is any point in it 
apparent, except that a man with money to spare, 
who has left the safe bank of Government securities, 
to try his fortune in the current of speculation, has 
found his investment an unprofitable one, and straight 
way commences to bewail his mistake in public. He 
would have been wiser in his generation had he 
got rid of his shares before attempting to do his 
company an injury by publishing their woes: but, 
perhaps he has sold them. 

A letter like this is calculatedto do considerable 
harm, even though the ery be uncalled for. We 
are quite aware that many estates in Wynaad have 
suffered from the leaf disease; in fact, we believe 
that very few are entirely free from it. It is, a 
disease to which all plants are liable; and, we have 
the authority of a learned gentleman, who has paid 
much attention, not only to botany generally, but 
to the coffee tree in particular, for stating that it 
is unlikely to do any material damage to the trees. 
Practical planters also, who sometimes (too seldom 
we are sorry to say) favor us with their views, 
assert that though some necessary Joss of wood, 
and, perhaps, evena diminution of next year’s crop 
may ensue, the trees themselves will not euffer a 
bit more from this disease than they would from a 
rather heavy pruning, A few young estates, where 
it has been worst, may have the s/ape of the “rusty ” 
trees spoilt; but, on the other hand, many places, 
that have had it mildly, will not suffer at all. 

Practical men are quite content to wait till the 
effects of the leaf disease, or any other ailment to 
which coffee, like all other plants, is liable, have 
passed away, secure that in tho long run, steady 
cultivation, conducted liberally, though not wastefully 
will bring in a good retura, They do not expect 
bumper crops every year, uor do they consider 
their properties as ruined—as our cotemporary’s 
correspondent does—if for one year the produce hardly 
covers the expenditure. Had the correspondent 
alluded to look before he leaped; had he taken the 
advice of his friends as to “the cheerful trio of 
B’s—bug, borer and blight,” lefore investing, instead 
of after, as he ingenuously admits; or had he ex- 
ercised suflicient commonsense to remember that 
not even the wisest directors of companies cin 
prevent accident or disease; and that if an invest- 
ment were absolutely safe it would not come into 
the market on terms to pay a higher percentage 
than the bank rates, he might have had even now 
the purchase money of his shares paying him its 
modest four per cent in Government paper. fe, 
and people like him, who thirst for large profits, 
yet cry outat any adversity, had better refrain from 
dabbling in shares at all in any enterprise where 
courage is required; not only may they peril its 
success by clamour and interference, but when hard 
times come, they may, by persistently crying 
“stinking fish,’ prevent their unfortunate co-share- 
holders from realizing the true value of their pro- 
perty or, re-establishing it as a bona fide invest- 
ment.—Vilgut Express. 

oe - &-— -—-—-—— 
AGRICULTURAL BANKS, 

The printing sand publication, as a parliamentary 

Aper, or of the correspondence that took placo a 
ew years ago at Home and in India on Sir William 
Wedderburn’s project for the establishment of, Agri- 
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cultural Banks, has it is feared sealed the fate of 
this scheme for ameliorating the condition of the 
Hgricultural classes. It has shown; if this was hot 
apparent before, the utter impracticability of work- 
ing such Banks, in this country, where the Govern- 
ment is the landlord and will have to actively aid 
the Banks in enforcing their demands in case of 
défault. Business men now clearly perceive these 
fatal objections and are disposed to wash their hands 
entirely of the concern. We cannot permit the 
subject to sink into oblivion, however, without allud- 
itig brietly to our own unfortunate experience in 
financing in the same direction Those Indian Banks 
whose charters admitted of loans being granted on 
such security have, on reverses in the fortunes of 
their constituents, found themselves saddled with the 
properties on which the money was lent, and from 
Bankers converted into Managers of estates, their 
securities coming to them only on second mortgage, 
the Government, as the dominant landlord, never 
losing their lien for the annual assessment made by 
law a first charge, and moreover by law able to 
extinguish the claim of other mortgagees. For special 
products such as coffee, tea and cinchona, Invest- 
ment Oompanies have been tried without success, 
and such companies, have, after a short existence, 
gone into insolvency. The Indian Government have 
endeavoured by Loan Acts to improve the agriculture 
of the country and save the impoverished ryot from 
the grasp of the sowcar, but these enactments have 
also had a very partial operation, and the condition 
of the peasant proprietor has not been improved one 
iota, ere on the Nilgiris, the authorities in work- 
ing these Loan Acts, are met at the outset with 
an insurmountable difficulty in the indebtedness of 
the Badaga or Koter borrower to the local Sait. 
He applies for a loan, alleging that the money is to 
be utilised for the improvement of a particular 
holding, perhaps to construct stone retaining walls, 
to open up communication, or more generally, to re- 
claim waste land avd clear away heavy scrub jungle. 
The money we will suppose, is sanctioned and perhaps 
reaches his hands wilhout material deductions. The 
first demand on the loan is for repayment of heavy 
advances previously obtained from the Sait and for 
which the land has already been mortgaged. The 
Sait contrives to post himself in every stage of 
fro gress of the application to Government, if he has 
not originated it, and pounces upon the money the 
moment the ryot gets it. The latter cannot resist 
the demand for fear perhaps that a knowledge of 
the previously concealed incumbrance might reach 
the ears of the Collector, and a compromise is affected 
by which the projected improvement, for which the 
money was specially given, cannot be carried out. 
This is no hypothetical case. Loans bave been refused 
and applicants restrained from applying for them for 
these and similar reasons. 

Planters, as arule, do not seek for loans under these 
Acts, the amounts that can be obtained being quite 
inadequate for their requirements: 

The means of helping the impecunious Indian cul- 
tivator has yet to be devised, and until money is 
forthcoming for agricultural improvements, the 
depresssion of the landed industry of the country 
must continue.—Nilgiri Express. 


—_ _—_@—__— 
SPONGE FISHING. 
To the Editor of the “Chemist and Druggist.” 


Sir,—In the Daily Telegraph of December 23, a lead- 
er appeared, having for its theme a report of the United 
States Consul at Beyrout on the Syrian fishery. The 
report has been either badly summarised or is inac- 
curate in some of its details. We therefore beg to 
offer a few remarks which will correct any wrong im- 
pressions your readers may have received by its 
perusal, 

In the first place it is obviously incorrect to state that 
the sponges ‘‘have to be freed from sand.” Seeing 
that the sponges never contain any sand in their or- 
iginal condition, there is no necessity to free them from 


that which would have practically suffocated the living 
apvirdial as it is found by the divers, 

Secondly, the Duwily Telegraph writer states that 
“the common sponge is chiefly found in the waters 
whose fisheries the United States Consul has deserib- 
ed.” Now the Syrian Fishery referred to furnishes 
it is true sponges inferior in quality to those fished 
on the more important grounds off the coast of Barbary 
and elsewhere; but there are much commoner sorts 
obtained from other Mediterranean fishing grounds, 
notably, those off the coast of Tunisia, and these latter 
alone furnish more than all those of Syria. But the 
great sources of supply, of the common sponges are 
the West Indies, the Babamas of Cuba, &c., and also 
the Keys of Florida. In these localities useful sponges 
grow in greater variety and quicker than elsewhere, 
and they are also fished by simpler means. These 
kinds we now import into this country to avery con- 
siderable extent, and they are used in the smallest 
villages, where sponges were scarcely even thought of 
years ago. 

The Oonsul’s report also states that below a depth of 
25 to 175 feet, there are no sponges worth taking to be 
found. This may apply to Syria, but it is far from 
applying to the more important fisheries of the 
Mediterranean. We employ divers who regularly de- 
scend in diving apparatus to the great depth of thirty 
fathoms. The pressure on their bodies at this depth 
is about 75lb. to the square inch, and as the effect 
of this is to temporarily impede and almost suspend 
the circulation of the blood, it may readily be im- 
agined what sufferings these brave fellows undergo. 
But the very reason which induces them to face it 
is that they find the best sponges at these greater 
depths. They are all Greeks, and of course are of 
exceptionally fine physique. We have been assured 
by the best submarine engineers that no English di- 
vers go down so far. Our Greeks can consequently 
be allowed their claim of being the best divers in 
the world, although it may be that there is some- 
thing in the temperature or specific gravity of the 
waters of the “ tidelesssea” which favours its native 
divers.—Yours faithfully, 

CrEsSWELL BROTHERS. 

[It will be observed that the sponge grows at a 
depth of 30 fathoms, or 180 feet. We have never 
heard of pearl shells being found at a greater depth 
than one-third of that specified, most of the fishing is 
done in 6and 7 fathoms. It will observed that even 
with diving apparatus, descending to a depth of 180 
feet produces very serious effects in the shape of pres- 
sure and otherwise.—Ep. 7. A.| ; 


OS 


THE PRODUOTION AND PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST FIBERS. : 

At a meeting of the Physical Society in London, 
March 26th, a paper wasread “On the Production, 
Preparation and Properties of the Finest Fibers,” by 
Mr. C. V. Boys, m. A. Hngineeriny has made the 
following abstract :— 

The ioquiry into the production and properties of 
fibers was suggested by the experiments of Messrs. 
Gibson and Gregory, on the “ Tenacity of Spun Glass,” 
described before the Society on February 12th, and 
the necessity of using such fibers in experiments on 
which Professor Rucker and the author are engaged. 

The various methods of producing organic fibers 
such as silk, cobweb, etc., and the mineral fibers, 
volcanic glass, slag wool and spun glass were referred 
to, and experiments shown in which masses of fibers 
of sealing-wax or Canadian balsam were produced by 
electrifying the melted substance. 

In producing very fine glass fibers, the author finds 
it best to use very small quantities at high temperatures, 
and the velocity of separation should be as great 
as possible. The oxhydrogen jetis used to attain the 
high temperature, and several methods of obtaining 
a great velocity have been devised. The best results 
obtained are given by a crossbow and straw arrow, 
to the tail of which a thin rod of the substance to 
be drawn is cemented. Pine is used for the bow, be- 
cause the ratio of its elasticity to its density (on 
which the velocity attainable depends) is great, The 
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free end of the rod is held between the fingers, and 
when the middle part has been heated to the required 
temperature the string of the crossbow is suddenly 
released, thus projecting the arrow with great velocity 
and drawing out a long, fine fiber. By this means, 
fibers of glass less than 1-1000 in. in diameter can be 
mace. 

The author has also experimented on many minerals, 
such as quartz, sapphire, ruby, garnet, feldspar, fluor 
spar, augite, emerald, etc., with more or less success. 
Ruby, sapphire, and flourspar cannot well be drawn 
into fibers by this process, quartz, augite, and feldspar 
give very satisfactory results. Garnet when treated 
at low temperatures yields fibers exhibiting the most 
beautiful colors, 

Some very interesting results have been obtained 
with quartz from which fibers less than 1-100,000 inch 
in diameter have been obtained, it cannot be drawn 
directly from the crystal, but has to be slowly heated, 
fused and cast in a thin rod, which rod is attached to 
the arrow as previously described, 

Quartz fiber exhibits remarkable properties as it 
seems to be free from torsional fatigue, so evident 
in glass and metallic fibers, and on this account is 
most valuale for instruments requiring torsional control. 
The tenacity of such fibers is about 50 tons on the 
square inch. 

In the experiment on the fatigue of fibers, great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a cement 
magnetically neutral, and sealing-wax was found the 
most suitable, 

An experiment was performed illustrating the 
fatigue of glass fibers under torsion, and diagrams 
exhibited showing that the effect of annealing them is 
to reduce the sub-permanent deformation to about 
one-tenth its original amount under similar conditions 

Annealivg quartz fibers does not improve their 
torsional properties and renders them rotten. 

Besides the use of quartz for torsional measurements, 
the author believes that quartz thermometers would be 
free from the change of zero, so annoying in glass ones. 
He exhibited an annealed glass spiral capable of weigh- 
ing a millionth of a grain fairly accurately, and also a 
diffraction grating made by placing the fiue fibers side 
by side in the threads of fine screws. Gratings so made 
give banded spectra of white light. 

The author regretted that his paper was so incom- 
plete, but thought the results already obtained would be 
of interest to the Society. 

Professor W. G. Adams congratulated the author on 
his most interesting paper, and considered the results 
to be of great importance. He believed the banded 
spectra exhibited by the grating were probably due to 
internal reflection withing the fibers, 

Mr. Cunyngham asked whether the glass mirror used 
in the torsional experiments was magnetic, to which the 
author replied that this was probably, but even this 
assumption did not explain all the peculiarities observ- 
ed.—Ow, Paint and Dig Reporter. 

—__»——_—_—. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
PLANTERS. 
t There has lately been an interesting correspondence 
in our columns on the subject of coffee grafting. One 
of the correspondents urged Government to try by a 
series of experiments to improve the coffee bush, so 
that it may withstand leaf disease; whilst another 
strongly deprecated all Government interference. 
Why should Government move in the matter, or be 
asked to do so? Any person employed by the Govern- 
ment to carry out a series of exporiments might jast as 
easily be engaged by the planters of India and Ceylon, 
and would be under their direct control. There are 
over one thousand Karopean planters in Ceylon, and 
the total number in South Lodia must be considerable, 
yet very little has been done by them to gain reliable 
loformation, to gather statistics, to carry out a series of 
experimouts, and to publish notes on practical agri- 
cultare, Tho Ejlitors of the Tropicul Agriculturist 
have done a groat deal for Ceylon, and the Messrs, 
Fergusca are zealously trying to produce a planting 
literature for that Toland. The Ceylon Planters’ Agso- 
ciation some years ago gave prizes for a series of easays 


on coffee planting, and did much good by their action. 

But in spite of the results already obtained, and the 
existence of several Planters’ Associations in Southern 
India, it must be admitted that Planters, as a body; 
are not compact enough, they do not all hold together 
as they should, and in many ways resent any inter- 
ference with them by the Government, even when it is 
for their good. For years, the Government of India 
has sent papers to the Planters to be filled in, showing 
the elevation of their estates, the acreage, the extent 
under cultivation, the products cultivated, aad so forth, 
and yet these are in too many instances either not 
returned at all, or are filled in in such a careless manner 
that the information is of little or no use, and this, 
even, when the assurance is given that the statistics 
called: for are not of an inquisitorial nature, but are 
simply desired for the instruction of the Government of 
India as to the real state of the planting Industry in 
the country. If Government does not know the extent 
of land under cultivation, aud its value and importance, 
the Planters are themselves greatly to blame for this 
want of knowledge. It is necessary that the various 
local Planters’ Associations should look sharply after 
their own interests in the way of roads, cattle trespass, 
and coffee stealing, but something more is wanted, 
Some attempt should be made by the estate proprietors 
to start a College for giving to young planters the 
training necessary to cuable them to think and reason 
on true scientific lines. Youths are brought out from 
Europe who have had no special agricultural training, 
are put on already opened plantations, and are sup- 
posed to learn everything by experience. Though 
there isno doubt that what a man learns by experience 
he is not likely to forget in a hurry, still, that ex- 
perience may often be bought at too great a cost either 
to the man himself, or to those whoemploy him. What 
is wanted is that theory and practice should go hand in 
hand. In forestry, a special training is considered 
necessary. It is found that if a man would succeed in 
arboriculture, he must havea certain knowledge of the 
habits and formation of plants, the difference of orders 
and species, and the effect of climate, soil, and culti 
vation. 

Planters, taken as a class, are a superior body of men 
to those usually engaged in agriculture in other parts 
of the world. In intelligence, resource, and adapt- 
ability they can hold their own anywhere, but it is 
doubtful if there is a similar class of men employed 
in auy other profession who have less special training 
before commencing to earn their own living. In nearly 
eyery case the youth who intends to be a planter begins 
by supervising work, about which he knows nothing. 
Cannot, therefore, some scheme be devised whereby, 
either in India or Ceylon, a College could be started at 
which young men who wished to take up planting asa 
profession could go through a two years’ course of 
training? Botany, agricultural chemistry, surveying, 
a knowledge of the steam engine, drawing, practical 
gardening, including grafting, pruning, and all the 
operations connected with arboriculture, are all necess- 
ary to a planter, as are book-keeping and a thorough 
knowledge of b isiuess hvbitsand principles, A College, 
having around it w coasit rable acreage of laud planted 
with various tropical products, should not be very 
difficult to maintain, and it would prove of immense 
benefit in training on scientific principles a most im- 
portant body of men. One other great advantage of 
such a scheme is that young men getting the diplomas 
and certificates of such a College would b» known, and 
those who have to engage Superintendents would have 
some guarantee of proficiency in those whom they em- 
ployed. ‘There can be no doubt that ia the past men 
have been engaged at haphazard, and too often those 
with influence have had posts given to them for which 
they were unfit, though that could not be found out 
except by actual experiment, Some such scheme as is 
proposed here might well be helped by Government; 
it isone in which all owners of tropical estates might 
join. It will commend itself to all those who have 
watched the vicissitudes of coffee as a more certain 
way to improve the plantations by improving the men 
who manage them, than by experimenting with seed 
or grafting.— Madras Mail, 
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THA OULTURE IN JAPAN. 

Mr. Consul Jernigan gives the following parti- 
culars of Japan tea culture in a report of his vicit 
to the tea districts and warehouses.—‘ The cultivation 
~ of tea was introduced into Japan from Ohina during 
the ninth century. The first mention of it is in 
the reign of the Emperor Kuaumu, when a priest 
named Saito brought seeds from China, and had 
them planted at Uji. But it was not until the 
twelfth century that the tea shrub came to be ap- 
preciated in Japan. Tor a long time, tea was an 
expensive luxury, only to be indulged in by the 
nobles. Kaempfer, in his history of Japan, describes 
how the teaused at the Imperial Court was then grown 
and prepared at Uji, under the care of the chief 
purveyor of tea, and that for at least two or three 
weeks before the gathering of the leaves, the per- 
sons who were to pick them were prohibited from 
eating any unclean food such as fish, lest their 
breath should contaminate the leaves, and, how dur- 
ing the gathering season they had to wash them- 
selves two or three times a day, and were not 
allowed to touch the leaves except with gloved hands. 
Tea is now grown throughout Japan—the provinces 
of Surgua and Totomi -being the chief producing 
districts. There are two varieties grown, one (Mécha) 
being large-leaved, and the other (Ocha) small-leaved. 
Both have similar habits, and the height of the 
shrub is from 3ft. to 4ft., the stem being bushy, 
with numerous and very leafy branches. When in 
the third year of its growth, it bears leaves ready 
for picking, and is considered at its best from the 
fifth to the tenth year, although age does not deteri- 
orate the plant; but agit grows older more man- 
ure is required. The plantations are started from 
seed sown in circles of 2ft. in diameter, an average 
of 30 seeds being sown in each circle, the centre of 
which should be at least five feet from the next 
circle. The soil should be well drained. The plant 
will grow well on level land or on the hillsides, the 
latter being usually selected because cheaper. These 
hillsides are terraced and cut soas to form small 
level patches, and prevent too violent rushes of water 
during the heavy rains. When the seeds begin to 
come up and grow, they develop into a compact bush, 
some of the shoots of which bear leaves of a dark- 
er colour and harder texture than others, and 
often smaller, This is a drawback to the quality 
of the tea, but it has been found that it can be 
obviated by proper -care being taken as to the source 
of the seed: The insects so destructive to the tea 
plant in India have not yet made their appearance 
in Japan, so that the Japanese farmer is free from 
the spoilations of the red spider, the tea bug, the 
green fly, and the orange beetle. He has, however, 
one enemy in the mino mushi, which, if not arrested 
in due time, offen proves quite destructive to the 
tea plant. The harvesting of the crop consists of 
two, and frequently three, pickings. ‘The first pick- 
ing of tea commences about the Ist of May, and 
lasts about twenty or thirty days. The second crop 
is gathered in June and July, and, when there is 
a third one, about the end of August. The pick- 
ing is done almost entirely by females, who aver- 
age about 4lb. per day, and who receive about 7d. 
per day. Travellers along the roads leading from the 
tea districts to the towns and cities, seldom find 
them during the tea scason free from men who are 
carrying baskets full of green leaves from the fields 
to the buildings, where they are steamed and fired, 
Generally the tea plantations are owned by small 
proprietors, who fire the leaves at home, and then 
sell the Jeaves to large dealers who send on their 
purchases to the Treaty Ports, where they are pur- 
chased by the marchants and exported. When the 
leaves are picked, they are steamed as early as pos- 
sible. This is done by placing them in a round 
wooden tray with a brass wire bottom over boiling 
water, the tray filling up the mouth of an iron 
cauJdron set in plaster over a wood fire. The pro- 
cess of steaming is complete in about halfa minute, 
The moist leaves, with their nutural oil, rise to the 
surface, and they are thed placed upon a wooden 


table, and within a few minutes, are taken into the 
firing-room. Firing is considered the principal mani- 
pulation, and is conducted in a box-shaped wooden 
frame about 4ft. long by 24ft. wide. This box is 
e-ated with plaster and forms the oven. Charcoal, 
well covered with charcoal ash, is alight at the bot- 
tom, and about a foot and a half above the char- 
coal, rests a wooden frame with tough Japanese 
paper, stretched across it to formatray. About 64lb. 
of green leaves are thrown into one of these paper 
trays, the box is shut up, and the weight reduced 
to 1}lb. It is said that so strong is the Japanese 
paper, that one of these paper trays willlast a whole 
season. The next operation is that of sorting. The 
tea is passed from the firing room to men who sort 
the leaves by jerking them up and down in hand- 
trays made of bamboo, thus separating the heavy, 
from the light, leaves. It is then passed to a sieve, 
which generally hangs suspended from the roof, and 
swings backwards and forwards with a circular mo- 
tion, whereby the fine and thin leaves are collected 
in a heap on the floor, and the larger and coarser 
leaves are retained and thrown into a separate box. 
The tea is then placed on a long and thin table, 
around which sit girls, who pick out any seeds, 
stalks, or rubbish that may be found mixed with it. 
After this operation, the tea is. packed in wooden 
boxes, which are nailed, corded, and marked, and 
sent to the nearest Treaty Port for sale. These are 
all the operations performed by the grower, but at 


‘the Treaty Ports it has to undergo further opera- 


tions before the foreign merchant can ship it: ‘These 
Operations are either pan-firing or basket-firing, to- 
gether with the colouring, when the latter has to be 
done. The two former processes consist of further 
drying the tea either in iron pans or bamboo bas- 
kets, thus giving employment to thousands of poor © 
Japanese women, who work from 4a.m. to 6 p.m. for 
the munificent wage of from 6d. to 7d. per day. 
The shrinkage at the ports by firing is from 12 to 
15 per cent. The operations of sorting and sifting 
are again repeated, after which the tea is weighed 
and packed in boxes, which are labelled ready for 
shipment to England, or whatever other part of the 
world they may be consigned to.”—Home and Colo- 
nial Mail. 
—_— > ——___——_ 


THA AND COFFEE AT HOME. 


The Indian Planters’ Associations did a good work 
in bringing together such a number and highly inter- 
esting variety of exhibits of the two allied beverages, 
tea and coffee, at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition 
of last year at South Kensington, and more especially 
by affording the English public an opportunity of 
judging of the merits of these two popular drinks, by 
presenting them in a pure and unadulterated form. 
Visitors had the opportunity, after viewing the wonder- 
ful display af the raw material, of stepping down to 
the adjoining stalls and tasting a cup of coffee or tea 
free from any admixture of other compounds. It has 
been most truly remarked, as far at least as the general 
work-a-day people of London is concerned, that they 
failed to appreciate, in many instances, the virtues of 
really genuine coffee when given to them, having 
hugged the delusion for so many years that the stuff 
they had drank as supplied to them at the numerous 
coffee taverns and stalls, was in reality a decoction 
from the wonderful bean, and it would seem that it 
has come to this, that unless some means be devised 
to educate the working class of England, which is 
without doubt the largest coffee consuming class in the 
country,—into a full appreciation of the high value 
of pure coffee as an invigorator for work and restor- 
ative of strained nerves and faculties, adulteration in 
all its vile forms will be continued and the working 
man in England be left to swallow his daily pint or 
quart of coffee, or rather the filthy and nauseous liquid 
sold under that name as the only drink bearing that 
name hecan procure, There aro many places, no doubt 
in London and other towns, where good coffee canbe — 
had; but these are reserved for the upper classes 
and wealthy, the working population is forced to fall 
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back on the low class of coffee taverns where it is 
simply impossible to obtain a good cup of unadulter- 
ated coffee, I can speak with some confidence on this 
matter as I bave been to the trouble of visiting num- 
bers of these houses in all parts of London, and in no 
case did I ever obtain an article even in the faintest 
way resembling genuine coffee. 

To those who entertain doubts regarding the alleged 
extent of coffee adulteration, the following facts may 
be quoted. An analysis of forty-three samples of coffee 
and coffee mixtures purchased in London, during 
Marchand April 1886, showed an average proportion 
of coffee in these samples of just fifty per cent added 
to fifty per cent of burnt sugar, and various vegetable 
substances, such as roasted and ground roots of dande- 
lion, carrot, and parsnip, beans, lupins, and other seeds. 
Nine of these samples contained from 62 to 93 
per cent of chicory &c., averaging 70 per cent of 
other substance than coffee. These mixtures were 
soldat from 10 pence to 1s, 4d. perlb, The price of 
the pure Indian coffee sold at the Royal Commission’s 
Stalls was ls. 4d, per lb, The enormous percentage 
of profit derived by the vendors of coffee adulterated 
as above, may be seen from the figures, and of course 
the worse the mixture, the greater the gain, and risk of 
discovery is not very great after all. From the report 
of the Local Government Board for 1884-85 may be 
taken a story which shows adulteration in ewcelsis. 
Coffee, says the evidence, continues to be one of the 
chief subjects tampered with, and about one-fifth of 
the samples examined were condemned. The 
peculiarity in one case was that the berries were 
actually shown to the inspector and were ground in his 
presence, so that there seemed to be no likelihood of 
adulteration; chicory, however, was found on analysis 
to be present, and the vendor was fined, It is possible 
that this fraud was due to the revival of an old prac- 
tice of compressing chicory by machinery into the size 
aud shape of coffee berries. These sham berries are 
mixed with real ones, and the purchaser, who sees, 
what he believes to be coffee being ground before his 
eyes, is hopelessly deceived. As chicory costs only 
8 pence or 4 pence per lb., the fraud is very profit- 
able. Itis no rare thing for so-called coffee to be sold 
which proves on aualysis to be composed of ‘ one-fourth 
part of coffee added to three-fourihs of chicory,” 

The low prices of Indiau coffee which have prevailed 
for so long, taken in connection with the simul taneous 
extensive falling off in production may, I venture to 
think—be traceable iva great measure to diminishing 
consumption amongst the working people, resulting 
from the almost utter impossibility of their being able 
to obtain anything under the name of coffee, save a 
beverage from a deleterious compound, the sale of 
which, however beneficial to unscrupulous dealers, is 
most certainly anything but agreeable to the palate 
of the consumer, and worse than useless as an article 
of diet, as well as being highly prejudicial to the best 
interest of the fine industry of coffee planting. 

Tens and hundreds of thousands of working menin 
this great city of London are, of necessity, compelled 
to obtain all their meals at what are commonly called 
coffee shops, and which are found almost as thickly 

lanted all over London and its suburbs as are public 
ouses, thus testifying to the lucrative nature of the 
calling, 

The nature of their work, and long hours of toil pre- 
vent these men from ever having a meal at home, ex- 
cepting Sundays and holidays. Tea and Coffee are in 
great demand as a beverage amongst this class; and 
there can be little doubt, that vould these be easily 
obtained in anything lke a palatable form and free 
from adulteration, that the increase in the consumption 
of these two drinks and the corresponding decrease in 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors, would soon be- 
come very marked and extensive, but so long as the 
working mau is supplied with vile decoctions such ag 
ere on ga) in the London coffee shops, itis hardly to 
be wonuered at if he should sometimes take beer in- 
stead. I have vo hesitationin giving it as my opinion, 
that in the great majority of this class of coffee shop 
in London liquids are supplied to their hard working 
customers under the names of tea and coffee, which 


are highly deleterious as an article of diet, and in very 
numerous instances totally unfit for human consump- 
tion. Workmen frequently after a few days’ trial of so- 
called coffee leave it off in favour of tea, but the change 
in most cases, ia like theone of “out of the frying 
paninto the fire,”’ the so-called tea consisting of an 
infusion of the coarsest and cheapest samples served 
up with little sugar and less milk after being stewed 
and even boiled for many hours previously in large 
copper urns heated by gas, and bearing as much re- 
semblance to a genuine cup of tea as a snowdrop does 
toa Banyan tree. The so-called coffee is treated ina 
similar way, andis generally placed in the urns over 
night with water, sugar, and milk, all of dubious 
quality and left above a low gas jet to stew and sim- 
mer till the early morning, when it is served out to 
the unhappy workmen who have been obliged to 
leave home, before their wives have had time to wake, 
dress, and kindle the fire, and who are only too glad, 
during these early hours, to obtain something to drink 
be it ever so nauseous a compound, if itbe only sweet 
ani hot, The manner of serving up these drinks by 
the attendants as well as the general surroundings of 
these coffee “ Palaces” must be repulsive even to 
the roughest man who enters them. ‘To begin with 
the odours that regale the sense of smell on entrance 
are not conducive to enjoyment of the meal, or sub- 
sequent good digestion. Attendants in too numerous 
instances appear to dislike the use of water quite as 
much as a ‘Loda does, and indeed the general appear- 
ance of many of the places would convey the idea that 
the water had for some considerable time been entirely 
cut off, save for the purpose ofsupplying the copper 
urns above mentioned. 

‘The drinks are served up in cups of different sizes of 
the coarsest ware aud generally quite finch in thick- 
ness and frequently ot the most curious shapes and 
patterns and with saucers to match. These are 
brought to the tables both filled with the dubious look- 
ing dark liquid, and placed before the customer with 
a bang and a rattle which is quitestartling toa new 
customer and accounts for the necessity for havi: g the 
cups and saucers of such a degree of weight and thick- 
ness. As this paper professes to deal only with Indian 
produce in the shape of tea and coffee L have nothing 
to say with regard to eatables supplied to the public at 
these coffee taverns, the quality of which, and the 
manner of serving them up, I willleave to the imagin- 
ation of my readers. 

It certainly does seem a misfortune to the planting 
community of India tliat their products both of tea 
and coffee, produced at such cost of persistant labour 
and courage, should be doomed to such vast wholesale 
manipulation at the hands of the adulterator and seller 
as is described above, and that the matter is inno 
way exaggerated or coloured maybe proved in Lon- 
don any day at the expense of a very: little trouble. 
All the care and trouble expended upon the growing, 
manipulation, curing and packing by the planter in 
Indiais therefore in a measure lost and thrown to 
the winds. True he gets a certain price for his pro- 
duce, but does he get such a good price or ready 
sale for his produce as if, on leaving his hands, it 
were never subjected to treatment that not only 
changes its high value as an article of food into one 
of no value at all, but in many instances into one 
highly deleterious, checking consumption and keeping 
down prices accordingly ? 

Perhaps it would bea difficult thing for the plant- 
ing interest to pnt a stop or even check on such a state 
of things, but if proper action were taken the difficulty 
might not be found to be insurmountable. 

There can hardly be a subject of more pregnant io- 
terest at the present time when national taste isslow- 
ly but surely turning from intoxicating drinks, if we 
are to believe the figures of each reeurring Batget— 
than the best mode of supplying to the public at 
large tea and coffee ins pure and unadulterated form. 
The fault does not lie at the door of the Indian planter, 
He has ever supplied the English market with « pure 
article, It has baa the aim continually of the planter 
to produce, at whatever cost, an article of superior 
quality; and who will venture to declare that he has 
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not succeeded ? But all his care, toil, and courage has 
been expended hitherto mostly for the benefit of un- 
scrupulous British adulterators and vendors, surely, 
then, any scheme for the wide diffusion of Indian 
teas and coffee in their pure state benefiting alike the 
English publicand the Indian producer, might obtain 
the combined support of the Planters’ Associations 
of India and capitalists and other influential gentle- 
men in England interested in India and Indian pro- 
ducts. 

Companies exist in England having agencies all over 
the country, with the declared object of supplying tea, 
coffee and other beverages, as well as eatables in a 
pure state, and at a very cheap rate to the working 
population. Of the prices no one will be found to 
complain, but the quality of the drinks is by no 
means satisfactory, coffee and tea so-called are only 
produced from inferior or adulterated samples and 
prepared in the usual objectionable way. As to the 
appearance and cleanliness of the Companies taverns 
no objection may be taken, but as regards the tea and 
coffee—and I am judging from repeated trials—the 
public is paying for an article which they receive only 
in name. There surely must be spirit enough, capital 
enough, and energy amongst Planters and their associ- 
ations in India on the one hand, and gentlemen in Eng- 
land interested in such matters to attempt the experi- 
ment of forming a wealthy Company in London for 
the opening on a large scale of places for the supply 
of pure Indian tea and coffee as beverages to the 
public wherethe produce would never leave the hands 
of its agevts from tine of gathering in India till hand- 
ing itacross the counter in London; and thus avoid- 
ing the remotest chance of adulteration, That such 
an experiment would pay and pay well therecould be, 
I think, little doubt, altogether independently of benefit 
likely to be derived by the planter by increased con- 
sumption, which of course would be the main object 
to be obtained from a planting point of view. To 
those interested in such ‘a question, and what planter 
is not? I would recommend if they entertain any 
doubts of the exact correctness of the above state- 
ments with regard to the abominable mixtures palmed 
off on the London working man under the name of 
tea and coffee, to test the matter for themselves 
should tkey happen to visit England or make en- 
quiries through friends and then say whether the 
time has not arrived for some kind of combined action 
for the better protection of the planting interest of 
Southern India, The Kensington Exhibition of Indian 
teas and coffees was most assuredly a step in the right 
direction, but to do any real permanent good the 
matter ought not to be allowed to rest there. 

The Nilgiri tea planters would do well to look to their 


laurels, or they will be outdone by those of other dis-’ 


tricts. Ceylon tea is now largely sold in London and 
is much liked. Itcan be had at nearly every grocer’s 


shop now and is widely advertised. Not so the pro- ° 


duce of the Blue mountains, this is comparatively 
_ little known, is little heard of in London, and is not to 
be had in apure state in many London shops. This 
is not as itshould besurely. Has the quality of the 
product degenerated, or can the planters find remun- 
erative prices in India without sending it home.— 
Nilgiri Express. 
oe eS 
Serps REQUIRED FoR GarpDEN Puiots (£#.).—The 
following seeds and space the quantities named may 
occupy, bas been determined by experiments, the seeds 
being good and uniformly covered at a proper depth in 
suitable soil :—Asparagus,; bed of 15 square yards, 4 pt.; 
Beans, Broad, per row of 80 feet, 1 qt.; Beet, row of 50 
feet, 1 0z.; Broccoli, per 4 square yards, 4 oz.; Brussels 
Sprouts, per 4 square yards, 4 0z.; Cabbage, bed of 8 
square yards, 4 oz.;Oarrots, drill of 120 feet, 1 oz.; ditto, 
bed 12 square yards, 1 0z,; Oauliflower, 4 square yards, 
4 oz.; Celery 4 square yards, 4 oz,; Cress, 3 square yards, 
| oz.; Endive, 4 square yards, 4 0z.; Kale, 4 square yards, 
4, 0z., Kidney Beans, row 80 feet, 4 pint; Leek, 2 square 
yards, 4 oz.; Lettuce, 4 square yards, } oz.; Mushroom, 7 
square yards, 1 bus,; Onions, 9 square yards, 1 oz; 
Pursley, row 80 feet, 1 0z.; Parsnip, drill of 200 feet, 1 
0z.; Peas, early, row of 60f eet, 1 pint; Peas, large, late 


row of 80 feet, one pint; Potatoes, row of 30 feet, 2 pkt.; 
Radishes, 4 squarelyards, 1 0z.; Savoy, 4 square yards, $ 
oz.; Spinach, 10 square yards, 1 oz.; Spinach, drill of 120 
feet, 1 oz.; Turnip, 4 yards square, 3 02,—Journal of 
Hortieulure. ' 
FrspRE-CLEANING.—Oor readers will remember that in 
1883-84 the reward of R2,000 offered by the 
Government of India for the best fibre-cleaning machine, 
was awarded to Messrs. Death & Ellwood, but subse- 
quent experience hag proved that this machine is not 
all that was claimed for it. We now learn from the 
Glasgow correspondent of an exchange, that demonstra- 
tion of the working of the zew fibre-extracting machine 
invented by Mr. Death of the above-named firm was 
recently given in the premises of Grant & Sons, Broad~ 
street, Mile End, Glasgow, in presence of a large number 
of local manufacturers. It is stated that rhea stems 
‘plantain and hemp leaves were used, and the demon, 
stration generally was regarded as highly satisfactory- 
By this inventionthe patentees state that the long». 
standing difficulty of effectually separating the fibre of 
rhea or China grass from the stem,and at the same time 
discharging the prejudicial gum present in the plant 
without injury to the fibre, has been successfully and 
economically treated, and that other vegetable products 
which hitherto have had no commercial value can be 
utilised for manufacturing purposes, Our readers are 
aware, however, that the Oalcutta trials of Smiths’ 
machine, which was admittedly inferior to the one 
above referred to, were considered satisfactory by the 
judges, but these demonstrations with comparatively 
small quantities of the raw material really proved little 
more than that the machine will extract the fibre. The 
practical question is : will it pay the planter to employ 
these machines on a large scale? still remains, so far as 
we are aware, unanswered.” Weentirely endorse the 
truth of the concluding sentence.—/ndian Agriculturist. 
A “Rep BANANA,” very commonly cultivated as a shade 
and fruit plant, andthe supply of which is said to be 
almost inexhaustible, has been brought forward as a 
possible source of commercial fibre. A sample of fibre 
prepared from this red banana was recently sent to Kew, 
and the opinion of Messrs. Ide and Christie obtained 
upon it. Their report, dated October 29, 1886, is as 
follows:— We think highly of this fibre, for which we 
consider there might be a considerable demand, provided 
it could be produced of a better colour. We are inclined 
to think its dullhue is probably the resultof inexperi- 
ence in its treatment, either by allowing it to steep 
too long in rather foul water or from the leaves being 
too old and discoloured before treatment. The attention 
of preparers should be directed to the production ofa 
fibre of the bright natural colour of the enclosed speci- 
men of Manila hemp, and were quantities: of the new 
fibre produced of this appearance, we think they would 
command 24J. or 251. per ton today in the London 
market. Colour is of great consequence when fibres are 
used for the production of‘ white hemp ’ropes. Of 
course, in the manufacture of tarred rope, colour is of no 
moment, but the white ‘hemp,’ Manila, Sisal, and N ew 
Zealand are seldom tarred.” It is quite possible, 
Mr. Morris says, that, in spite of many years of experi- 
mental trial, the fibres of the banana and plantain may 
not assume great commercial importance. In that case 
attention might be turned in another direction, and they 
might be partly prepared on the spot and utilised for 
paper-making. But to compete successfully with esparto 
and wood-pulp, the fibre or “ half-stuff” of banana and 
plantain, he says, should be delivered in Europe at a cost 
not exceeding 4/. to 6/. per ton, depending on condition. 
For paper-making it might be sufficient to cut the stems 
into short pieces, and then divide them longitudinally 
into numerous narrow strips. These, after being passed 
between rollers to get rid of the water and mucilage, 
might be dried in the sun, and afterwards put up in 
compressed bales for shipment. The whole subject, how- 
ever, as Mr. Morris rightly observes, resolves itself into 
a question of cost, and it cau only be practically solved 
in countries ike Demerara, Trinidad, and Jamaica, 
where several thousand acres are occupied by banana 
plantations, and where sufficient material lies close at 
Thand to maintain'a modrately large industry.—Colonies 
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COCONUT PLANTING IN CEYLON: 


EXPERIENCE 


REVILW OF THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS’ 
IN THE WESTERN PROVINCE. 


THE FIRST THREE QUARTERS, 


We paid the penalty of the drought that extended 
from the middle of Dec. 1886 to the middle of 
April 1¢87, not so much in numerical deficiency 
of nuts as in size. The June-July gathering 
was of very small nuts and the August-Sept. 
much smaller. Under this dispensation the dealers 
suspended business andthe estates had to pre- 
pare the copra for themselves. The outturn ran 
from 1,400 to 1,700 to the candy, the average being 
about 1,500, or from 300 to 4V0 over the usual 
rate. At the same time the price of copra fell 
3 to 4 rupees per candy, and as the next three 
gatherings were expected to be scanty, it was thought 
to be a rather bad time for coconut planters. 


Some of the most intelligent of the owners of coconut 
property are beginning toemploy their minds on the 
question of whether we are about to overdo coconuts as 
has been done witb cinnamon and cinchona. It 
is being asked if the fall in the price of copra 
is likely to be permanent or the mere annual de- 
cline that regularly takes place between May and 
November. In that half of the year two-thirds 
sometimes three-fourths of the annual crop is 
gathered, and the large supply tells on the prices 
which inyariably go up in December and the 
best prices are obtained when the planter has least 
to sell, The supply of coconuts has doubled within 
the last twenty years, and will probably be again 
doubled in the next twenty, and other lands are 
beginning to compete, The Yankees who do every- 
thing on a yast seale are laying down plantations 
of 350,000 plants in a single concern; but I do 
not fear much from I lorida. The coconut is 
essentially a tropical plant, that disappears in 
our own landscape, within eight degrees of the 
equator, at under 2,000 feet of elevation ; the south 
point of Florida. is about two degrees outside the 
tropics and not far from the line where frost 
occasionally manifests itself; it seems therefore 
oka that Florida will be a failure, but the 

est Indian Islands are being roused to a sense 
of their advantages for this cultivation, and they 
find a ready market close at hand in the United 
States, so that they will not within this current 
century interfere with our market. Year by year 
coconut oil is getting into more favour for soap 
making. In 1886, in addition to one of the 
largest exports of oil on record, the equivalent of 
12 percent more was exported in copra besides 
nearly 10,000,000 of nuts. In 1887, the export 
was 300,000 cwt. of oil and 15 millions of nuts. The 
eupply is probably in excess of the demand for the 
time being, but the supply of the present commercial 

ear will be at least 25 per cent less than that 
ately closed, so that low prices are not likely to 
rule throughout the year, 


Whether consumption will increase proportionately 
to the increased supply is a question that only 
time can decide, but the future may be looked to 
in hope, if not confidence. Civilized humanity is 
multiplying at the rate of three or four millions 
annually, and though much of the increase must 
belong to the class of the great unwashed, the 
consumption of soap must go on increasing by 
many millions of pounds annually. It would 
appear, that, besides this outlet, the use of coco- 
nuts in domestic economy, both in America and 
Europe, is advancing, and human ingenuity is ever 
parted ae uses for such products, I therefore 
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think that the outlook is not a specially gloomy 
one, especially as Ceylon has the lead of all other 
lands in having twenty and odd millions of trees 
that cost but little for upkeep, and can continue 
to feed the markets with a profit at the lowest 
prices ever likely to be reached.* 

I have already recorded my dissent from the 
theory, that phosphate of lime acts as a stimulant 
on the coconut tree. My understanding of a stimu- 
lant is a substance that without imparting fresh 
strength pro uces the effects of strength in the 
being it operates on, by temporarily drawing on the 
latent strength of the individual. All vegetable 
tissues are a combination of certain elements, in 
definite proportions always the same in every in- 
dividual of the same species. However rich the 
soil it occupies may be in one or more of the 
elements it combines in its substance, a plant takes 
up no more than the due proportion its specific 
constitution requires to complete its tissues. Thus 
if you placea tushel of bone dust within reach of 
the roots of a coconut tree, it will take up exactly as 
much andno more than is necessary in its specitic 
combination. Phosphate is there‘ore not a stimulant 
to the coconut tree, but an indispensable element 
to healthy fru tfulness. If reaction takes place, it 
indicates the exhaustion of some one or more of the 
equally necessary elements, and reaction may take 
place while an abundant supply of phosphate re- 
mains in the soil. According to my experience 
the earliest tree is the best and other things 
being equal continues the best throughout. A 
practical Welsh gardencr told someone, years ago, 
that the fibrous roots round the stem of a tree 
supply it with fruit-forming materials, while the 
larger roots, which spread further away, supply 
materials for the formation of wood and leaf, 
Had a Welsh gardener, or any other presumptuous 
ignoramus, advanced such preposterous nonsense 
in my presence, I would haye told him what he 
was on the spot. I deny that there is any difference 
in the functions of roots, and I maintain that the 
most active foraging roots are near the extremities 
of the mains. 

Note-—I do not know the proportion of oil 
obtained from copra in the great manufactories ; 
but I wrought chekkus for a dozen years, and 
always got three gallons of oil from 45 lb. At 9 lb. 
30z, to the gallon this is 27lb. 9 oz. or 61:8 per 
cent. I cannot believe that the chekku can extract 
more oil from the same copra than the 
hydraulic press, from thoroughly ground material; 
but the chekku will only operate satisfactorily 
on copra as dry as sun or fire heat can make 
it. If then a recent statement as to the 
outturn of the mills be correct, it indicates the 
average of superfluous moisture in commercial 
copra to be 8:5 per cent supposing the chekku and 
mill machinery to be equally effective. 


* Our estimate in last “Handbook and Directory”? was 
as follows;—‘' The calculation up to 1860 was that there 
were 250,000 acres of coconut palms (belonging to natives 
and in European-owned plantations) in Ceylon, covered 
with twenty million full-grown trees, but considering 
the extension of planting chiefly by natives in the 
last twenty-five years we fee! bound to raise the num- 
ber of trees to about forty millions covering 500,000 
acres of which all but about 30,000 acres are owned 
by natives. There is scarcely a native land-owner or 
cultivator in the country who does not own a garden 
of palms, coffee or other fruit trees, or vegetables 
besides his paddy-field, Our estimate is still far be- 
low the figures given in the Government Blue Book 
for 1884, which, however, we cannot help thinking 
exaggerated as regards acreage.’ Our conclusion 
seems to be justified by the Galle figures since pub, 
lished by Me, Elliott.—Eb. 
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THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1887 AND PART oF 1888. 


The coconut planters of the Mahaoya Valley 
have paid the penalty of a drought that con- 
tinued frdm ths middle of December 1886 to the 
middle of April 1887, broken by only a few scanty 
sprinklings of rain. The coconut loves the sun, 
and responds gladly to its influence, but at the 
same time it needs much moisture in the soil 
it occupies, and if the due balance of heat and 
moisture be not maintained, the plant suffers. 
On grey loamy sands and level surfaces the tree 
can stand drought with little or no damage, but 
this district is composed of undulating uplands 
with very little level land, and none of the true 
coconut soil. The soil is, however, of good quality 
for the greater part, and very fit, but forthe an- 
nual recurrence of long droughts. During the year 


1887 the district was severely tried, and the 
consequences are very disheartening to the 
planters. At the end of 1886 there was on 
the trees the largest crop the district had 
ever borne, but the drought arrested the 
growth of the fruit half way to maturity, 


and though the two largest gatherings of the year 
were numerically better than the corresponding ones 
of any previous season, there was a loss of from 
80 to 40 per cent in the weight of copra as 
compared with the average outturn, 

As the planting of coconuts still goes on with 
unabated vigor, the question is being seriously 
mooted, whether they are not being overdone, like 
cinnamon and cinchona? There can be no doubt 
that production is rapidly increasing, that prices 
are not holding their ground, and there seems 
little chance of any permanent improvement on 
present rates. On a former occasion I ventured 
to name something over 20,000,000 as the number 
_ of coconut trees in Ceylon: it was objected that a 
Government official had estimated them at more 
than twice that number; it is therefore evident 
that he and I have proceeded on different methods. 
I do not know his, but hereis mine. In the last 
closed commercial year, we exported :— 

C’nut oil 300,000 cwt. equivalent to 150,000,000 nuts 
Copra equivalent to 18,000,000 ,, 
Nuts exported 10,000,000 ,, 


178 millions. 

Take 20 nuts as the average crop per tree, and the 
result for exported proljuce is 8,225,000 trees, 
double that for Jocal consumption 16,450,000, and 
add 3,659,000 for barren trees and young planta- 
tions, and we have 20,000,000. Allowing the aver- 
age of 100 trees to an acre, this gives 200,000 acres. 
I have stated the average bearing at less than the 
truth, and I rather over-than under-rated the 
local consumption, while the proportion of nuts 
to copra and oil is in accord with my own 
experience, as an old planter and oil maker; I have 
therfore to ask what becomes of the fruit, if from 
40 to 50 million trees exist in the island. * 

It would be well to know what is being done 
in coconuts on the Malabar coast, which is our 
chiet competitor in the European market. Ifthe 
enterprize is going ahead there as here, the period 
of glut will arrivethe sooner. The doings of other 
lands is of little coisequence tous, as the Austra- 
lian colonies and China will probably absorb all 
the produce of Oceana, and the United States 
and Canada will take all the West yields, 


* Wo certainly do not see much room for criticizing 
these figures, save that the local consumption of nuts 
may be even larger than “ W.B, L.” makes it. What 
about the trees devoted to “ toddy and arrack’’? Has 
our correspondent not left them out of his calculation 
altogether —Ep, 7’, A, 


so that outside local 
only Cochin and the African palm oil to 
meet. If uncle Sam with his grand con- 
ceptions happened to be inside the tropics, we 
might soon expect him to supply himself and 
have some to spare for other markets; but I have 
great faith in the fact that the coconut is a 
strictly tropical plant, needing both tropical heat 
and tropical moisture to its perfect developement. 
In this island we can do nothing with it 2,000 
feet above sea level. The amount of sun heat or 
of air heat it will enjoy has never been measured, 
but we know well that it will not succeed where 
the temperature, even on rare occasions, falls below 
60 degrees. I must, therefore, demur to the pre- 
tension of the gentleman who professes to know 
more about the coconut than any other in the 
world when he plants 3,500 acres to the north 
of Cape Sable, 

Breaking up the soil, either by plough or ma- 
motie, and systematic manuring, are making way 
among the proprietors in this district, but to 
manure economically we need an analysis of 
poonac that can be depended on; we know that 
the two heroic elements are nitrates and 
phosphates, but we need to know the due 
proportions necessary of nitrate to maintain a 
head of from 25 to 30 green leaves, and of 
phosphate to put 100 nuts per annum on such a 
tree. We know that we have no provision to make 
for the formation of oil, because all the elements 
of that product are derived from air and water, 
and few soils are deficient in the bases derived 
from the earth. 

Mr. Akbar, the owner of a large estate at Katu- 
kanda, has now completed a system of irriga- 
tion, by which he proposes to raise from the 
viver nearly 400,000 gallons of water daily, which 
is to be carried over the property in pipes and 
drains. If this work should be sufficiently success- 
ful to add 250 nuts per acre to the aver 
age annual crops, it will be a very profitable in- 
vestment ; but if it succeeds at all, it will do much 
more than this, as witness the scores of germs 
that drop from every bearing tree during the 
three dry months. The most perfect success, how- 
ever, can only be taken as an example by 
estates bordering on the river, as an inexhaustible 
supply of water is an indispensable requisite for 
such an enterprise. We, who have no such 
convenience, must rest content, with keeping the 
soil in good heart, and trust tothe rapid recovery 
of the trees when rain comes, as however forlorn 
they may look at the end of the dry season, they 
have generally put on a good heavy crop by the 
end of October, and if the dry season is not un- 
usually protracted and unbroken, the crops are 
perfectly satisfactory, if 60 nuts per tree over a 
whole estate without. manure can be gathered. 

Writing this on the 23rd of February, it is the 
57th day without one drop of rain, but we have 
suffered much less than at the same time last 
year, owing probably, to the heavy rainfall o 
December. W.-B. L. 


[Since then rain has fallen.—Ep. T. A.] 
ee 
PROGRESS OF THA IN HAPUTALE. 


A correspondent sends us the following :— 

‘* The progress made by the district of Haputale in 
the cultivation and manufacture of teais surprizing, and 
in a short time nearly half the estates will be plucking 
and making tea. The Haldummulla end of the district 
seems the furthest advanced in this respect, Needwood, 
West Haputale, and Berragalla being hard at work, 
whilst the Ooslanda and Poonagala end still chiefly ad- 
heres to its old love, coffee. Old Needwood has got a 
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good start over the others, andis now possessed of the 
biggest and most complete factory inthe district, with 
driers and machinery complete. Mr. W. Mills’ place in 
the Kalupahani Valley, ‘‘ West Haputale,” issaid to 
be doing well with tea,and has already distinguished 
itself in the local market, having twice, I think, earned 
the proud distinction of being ‘‘ mentioned” in the 
brokers’ reports as having sent one of the “best in- 
voices in the sale.” Being somewhat out of the way, 
the estate cannot buy leaf of others, butit will soon be 
making large quantities of its own, forthe tea planted 
is coming on there really wonderfully well. Berragalla, 
the property of the late Mr. Oarson, has been making 
tea for some time, and buys leaf from its neighbours, 
all the Gonamatava pluckings—until its own factory is 
erected—being carted down there at present. Berra- 
galla, I think, is making the most tea of any estate at 
present, for not only has it a large acreage, which is 
coming on capitally, but Mr. Davidson buys largely 
from his neighbours, and, having machinery already 
erected (a Little Giant rolleranda Sirocco) is able to 
show his brother-planters the way to make tea, Amongst 
other estates at this end of the district that are making 
tea is old Kalupabaui, and, if Mr.R. 1. Pineo really is 
coming back to the island and the district, as alleged, 
he will be nota little astonished to see his store partly 
converted into a tea factory. The Pass estates, as a 
rule, have not yet made much progress with the new 
product, and the same may be said of some of those 
above it. Pitaratlillie, however, has chulas erected in 
its store, and is buying leaf from Dambatenne and 
neighbouring estates, which themselves promise well for 
the future. ‘Uhis is especially the case with Dambatenre, 
where the tea is really a good cover. Beyond the Pass, 
Gonamatovais the most advanced, and has not only 
a very large acreage of new land under tea, but 
is erecting a factory and will shortly commence 
manufacture instead of sending its leaf down the 
Pass to Berragalla. ‘This estate bas a large acre- 
age of rich patana Jand opened, some of which once 
grew cinchona; and the tea there is coming on 
as if the soil suited it down tothe ground, so that 
I expect that it will soon form a fair cover. The 
same may be said of Niabedda, which keeps a num- 
ber of chulas at work, and teaseems to grow, if any- 
thing, almost better on the rich patnas which sur- 
round estates in this part of the district, than it does 
amongst the best coffee. Some years ago Craig, then 
the property of the Messrs. Mackenzie, cleared a 
large acreage of patna near Windy QOorner for cin- 
chona, aaa came on, as cinchonas always did on 
Oraig, wonderfully well. These have been cut down, 
and right up to the Windy Corner ridge as fine a 
aheet of tea for its age as could be desired now 
exists, and will prove a mine of wealth to the new 
3) beara Leangawella has not done much yet, 
ut doubtless will do so soon, whilst Broughton has 
a fairly large extent in plucking, leaf being sold to 
Aitbiiakende, the next estate, where the Lanka Plan- 
tations Company have erected a temporary factory— 
rather unwisely, I think it is menace admitted, as 
it is so far removed from the cart-road, whereas 
Arnhall would have been more cenvenient. In that 
valley both the Meeriabeddes and Diacullaare plucking 
but not making yet ; but there are no factories in the 
Poovagalla valley. Lyegrove, an estate belonging to 
Mr. EK. Swyney, latiever: is both plucking and making, 
and Dickapittiya bas just begun plueking, and its 
store is now in process of conversion. Great dif- 
fionlty seems to have been experienced in this part cf 
tho district in getting the teato ctart, and the per- 
centage of vacancies in most clesings has been very 
reat indeed. Once fairly started, the ten does ver 
well; but it is gradually being found out that soil which 
grew moguificent coffee is not necessarily good for tea; 
and in one or two instances the new product can 
hardly be got to grow on it at all, though the climate 
is all that could be desired, and tke soil ia deep and 
rich. The obsence of iron from the »eok ia generally 
very detrimental to the growth of tea. I must not 
forget to mention Kelburne, or else ita “ Laird” will 
indeed have cause for wrath. A now faotory has just 
been put up on it with rollers and a Brown's deasicator, 
aud planting (plucking) has, I think, already com. 


menced. Thus nine estates at least are already mak- 
ing tea in the district, and, by the end of the year, 
nearly twenty factories ought to be st work—not bad 
progress this for Haputale, and some incentive for the 
Government to give it a railway. On the whole, I am 
inclined to think that, though tea will yet be very 
successful in the district, it will not be s0 universally, 
There are a few estates in the district that do not as 
yet, at all events, seem to be able to grow it at all. 
On the other hand, one of the most cheering incidents 
connected with the cultivation is the fact, vouched for 
by numbers of men in the district, that all through the 
long drought, now [ hope at an end, tea has flushed 
better—more regularly and more abundantly—than 
ever before. ‘This is a most hopeful sign, and I think 
it may be relied on that the drought to which this 
district is subject generally in July and August will 
not retard flushing in the very least.—Local ‘ Times,’’ 


Se oe 

TEA; THE EXPERIENCES OF DIFFERENT 

COMPANIES IN 1887; MACHINERY, LAND 
SLIPS, BLIGHT, AND DIVIDENDS. 


Horn Tra Oompany.—The report of the Managing 
Agents shows that satisfactory progress has been made 
with, the garden, and that the property is fully equipped 
with machinery of the most modern type. The pros- 
pects of the current year seem excellent, and point 
to a good dividend for the shareholders should nothing 
unforeseen occur. The area under plant is 1,210 acres. 

LackaroorAH TEA Oompany.—The report of the 
directors shows that 1,188 maunds of tea and {8 
maunds of tea seed were produced, The former sold 
at 8 annas 1} pies per |b, net. The revenue was 
R53,322 and the expenditure 45,343, leaving a 
profit of R8,079, and adding the balance from 1886, 
the amount at credit of Profit and Loss is R8,119. 
A dividend of 84 per cent is recommended, carrying 
forward R248. An unprecedented rainfall in May 
did extensive damage to drains, and entirely buried 
about 20 acres of fine plant. [.V. 4.—20 acres buried 
is a serious loss.—Ev.| ‘The estimates for 1888 
are for an outturn of 1,200 maunds tea and 100 
maunds tea seed at a cost of R82,136, which includes 
a new extension of about 26 acres. 

CENTRAL CacHAr TEA Oompany.—The report of the 
directors for the year 1887 shows that 467,789 lb. of 
tea were manufactured against 395,813 Ib. in 1886 and 
296,562 lb. in 1885. The net price realised was annas 
Q-2 against annas 8-24 in 1886 and annas 10-4 in 1885. 
The result of the year’s work is a profit of R70,431, 
and adding the balance from last year, the amount at 
credit of profit and loss is R75,567. The directors re- 
commend the payment of a dividend of 6 per cent., 
which will exhaust R60,000; that R10,000 be carried 
to reserve fund and R5,567 be carried forward. The 
estimates for the current year are for an outturn of 
472,000 lb. at an expenditure of R166,634, 

KursEoNG AND DARJEELING TEA ComPpANY,—The re-« 
port of the directors shows that the outturn for 1887 
was 180,525 lb. against 182,031 lb. in i886, the average 
net price realised being annas 10 against annas 8-3 in 
1886. The result of the season’s working is a profit 
of R25,480, and adding the balance from 1886, the 
amount at credit of profit and loss is R26,255, 
which will admit of a dividend of 4 per cent. The 
estimates for the current season are for an outturn of 
188,000 Ib. at an expenditure of RS84,158. The offer of 
R70,000 which the directors received fer the pur- 
chase of the Darjeeling division of the company’s 
property has fallen through, owing to the purchaser 
faint unable to find the money. 

Baroane TA Oompany.—The report of the Mana- 
ging Agents for the past year shows that 129,120 Ib. 
of tea were packed, or 40,541 Ib. in excess of 1886, 
Almost the entire oR has been sold it a gre: 
average of 11 15-16th.d per lb., or about 94 annas in 
this market. The revenue was R74,928 and the ex- 
penditure R44,674, leaving a surplus on the year's 
operations of RS0,254, and the Profit and Loss account 
shows a balance of R29,891, The directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 16 per cent., which will exhaust 
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R23,280, the transfer of R5,000 to working capital, 
and that R1,051 be carried forward. The estimates 
for the current season provide for an outturn of 1,500 
maunds of tea at an expenditure of R52,100. The 
area under cultivation is 259 acres. 

Senm Twa Company.—The report of the directors 
shows that the outturn of 1887 was only 499,369 lb. 
against an estimate of 560,000 lb., mosqnito blight 
being answerable for the deficiency. ‘lhe average 
price realised was annas 7-953 per lb. The re- 
venue for the year was R2,44,354 and the ex- 
penditure R2,47,394, leaving a loss on the working 
of R3,040, and resulting in a debit balance at’ Profit 
and Loss of R1,662. The estimates for the cur- 
rent season are, for 7,100 maunds at a local ex- 
penditure of R1,83,228; but the directors add that, 
after their experience of blight, it is impossible to 
say whether this will be realized. The directors 
all retire at this meeting. [We visited Selim in 
1876 as one of the leading Darjiling estates, planted 
with Assam: hybrid. Oonnected with it was a group 
of estates, some in the Terai. The report shows 
what a fearful evil helopeltis is, and how thank- 
ful we in Oeylon ought to be at the continued ex- 
emption of our tea from this pest.—Eb.] 

Bauasun Tea Company.—The report of the directors 
shows that the actual outturn for 1887 was 1,029 
maunds against an estimate of 1,000 maunds. The 
entire crop sold for annas 11-11-81 per lb., and the 
net profit was R17,814, the balance at credit of 
Profit and Loss being R18,428. An ad interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent has exhausted K10,000, and it 
is now proposed to pay a final dividend of 3 per 
cent which will absorb R6,000; transfer R2,000 to 
credit of Reserve Fund, which will then stand at 
R16,000, and carry R428 forward. The estimate for 
1888 is for an outturn of 1,050 maunds. 

GietteE Tea Company.—The report of the directors 
shows that 131,248 lb. were manufactured, which 
realised an average of annas 11-404 per lb. and 
left a profit of R23,343 and an available balance at 
Profit and Loss of R24,705. The directors recom- 
mended a dividend of 6 per cent, and that R705 
be carried forward. The estimates for 1888 provide 
for a crop of 1,650 maunds. 

‘CentTRAL Terat Tea Company.—The report of the 
directors shows an outturn of 1,976 maunds against 
an estimate of 2,120 maunds and @ crop in 1886 of 
1,916 maunds, Mosquito blight [Helopeltis again.— 
Ep.|' is to blame for the difference. ‘he 
average price realised was annas 7-2'7 per lb., and 
there ig a balance at credit of Profit and Loss of 
R392. The estimates for the current year are for 
2,100 maunds of tea.—Pioneer, Feb. 28th. 


Ss Ss 
THE NEW MINCING LANE COMPANY... 


For some tite past Mincing-lane has been in a con- 
dition of suppressed excitement about fa new Oom- 
pany, which was to be started to revolutionise the 
Produce Markets there. This morning the Prospectus 
ef that Company makes its appearance in our columns, 
and puts the public in a position to estimate the 
character of the project which has occasioned so much 
talk. It discloses, for one thing, that the Company 
is to be most powerfully sponsored. Upwards of two 
dozen firms, containing among them the first houses 
in London, have been found willing to figure on the 
prospectus as “ founders” or underwriters of the half- 
million of capital to be offered to th» public next 
Monday. Barings are there, and the Rothschilds, and 
Frihling and Goschen, and the Himbros, and the 
Huths, and the Schroders—as imp: sing an array of 
names as ever propped a foreign State or launched 
a Brewery. There must be something good, 
one would think, in a project which finds so 
many merchant princes and princely financiers to back 
it. Oertainly it looks a modest and innocent scheme 
enough, ‘*The object of the Oompany,’ says the 
prospectus, “is to place on a secure basis, by a sys- 
tein of deposits, the dealing in produce for future 
delivery, which has become such an important devel- 
opment of trade bothin Europe and America.” By 
the “facility” and the “security” which the Com- 


pany will provide, it is contended that busiu ss which 
now goes past London wiil be brought bask to it. 
Mincing-lane, in a word, will become again the lead- 
ing market of the world for coffee, and for otlier 
produce too, should this Company succeed, and will 
no longer be the dead and alive spot it now is. In 
proof that this happy revolution is about to 
be effected, the “eminent success” of similar 
Institutions elsewhere is pointed to. A “ Caisse 
de Liquidation” has existed for a mumber of 
years at Havre, and a similar Institution was 
recently established in Hamburg, and these have 
been “very profitable undertakings’ —a fact which 
we can believe. They have also, say the promoters, 
given important and safe development to local trade 
—which is a statement that requires a great deal 
of independent proving before it can obtain credence. 
For an important distinction has to be drawn between 
the prosperity of the Oaisse or Ol-aring House and 
the prosperity of its patrons, here is no reason to 
doubt that the keepers of the giming tables at 
Monaco prosper, but it does not follow that the game- 
sters do so. In like manner, some of the Stock- 
gambling agencies which take deposits and deal on 
“ margins”—the “bucket-shops,” as they are familiarly 
called—appear to make money; but it is at the ex- 
pense of their customers. ‘The fallacy underlying 
such statements as those in this Prospectus is that 
they treat gambling as if it were a productive in- 
dustry, which is exactly what it is not, A thousand 
bags of coffee may be passed from hand to hand 
fifty ora hundred times at ever-varying prices, and be 
worth just the same money atthe end of it all as at 
the beginning. All that happens in the transit is that 
a certain number of people are made poorer by so many 
commissions,and the differences which they have to pay. 

Regarded in this light, then, we are bound to say 
that the new Company appears to promise a prosperous 
career to its shareholders—at any rate for a time—at 
the price of a very great deal of loss to the public. 
Its ways of earning money are plainly and honestly 
set out in the prospectus. Hach contract or bargain 
will carry a brokerage, money will be lent at interest, 
and members will pay entrance fees and subscriptions. 
By and-by, when metals, cotton, corn, seeds, &e., 
are added to the coffee and sugar with which the 
concern is to be started, the rangeof chances of gain 
will be immense. No broker in Mincing-lane will then 
be able to stand outside the Oompany’s doors. They 
must become members of the huge produce “ bucket- 
shop,” orperish. The Company will thus grow to be 
themost powerfal controller of the Produce Markets 
which it is possible toimagine, able to dictate its 
terms tothe brokers, and to ‘ rig” or depress prices 
atits pleasure. At present, and owing to the opposition 
it has met with atits inception, itmodestly promises that 
the leading brokers in each article shall be consulted 
by the Directors in the framing of regulations for 
dealings; but that is a condescension which is pretty 
gure soon to become unnecessary. Profits are assured 
to the Company, but the more its gains expand, the 
more money the public lose. Such has been the 
experience at Havre and at Hamburg, where the 
reckless speculation in produce fostered by the 
Gaisse de Liquidation has brought about commercial 
failures and wide-spread ruin. It. stands to reason 
that such consquences must follow this mode of 
doing business. The Clearing House now to be 
started is not merely a centre where bargains cap 
be adjusted, set off against each other, or liqui- 
dated. Within such limits, it would have been a 
useful Institution. But that work would not require 
the intervention of a Joint-stock Company, any 
more than the ‘Clearing” of bankers or of the 
Stock Exchange. The brokers of Mincing-lane 
could easily have formed themselves into an as- 
sociation for this purpose, had they been so in- 
clined, and might have done so without modify- 
ing their ways of doing business in the manner now 
proposed. The true function of the new Company is 
that of stake-holder in a gamble, It is designed to 
open the markets of Mincing-lane to the man in the 
street, the loafer in the Olubs, the frequenter of City 
taverns=anybody and everyhody able to command a 
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five pound note. Were genuine dealings in sugarand 
coffee alone in question, a capital of fifty thousand 
“pounds would have ben quite enough for any Company 
of the kind; but the aimis free gambling, not honest 
business, and hence this great parade of money. ‘he 
Comany must have enough margin of means to be 
able to attiact deposits and to guarantee the payment 
of differonces; to lcnd, also, to its unlucky customers 
From this point of view the proposed business wear 
an exiremely repulsive appearance, but—such is the 
extent to which speculative habits now prevail-it may 
be all the more profitable for that. There, indeed 
lies tho sole justification, such asit is, for the creation 
of this Company. “ People will gamble,” it is said’ 
“and if we do not enalle them to do so at home they, 
will go to Havre or Hamburg.” This is quite true, and 
wirs the project based openly and frankly on this 
ground there would be little more to be said. Its exis- 
tence would have to be regretted, but it would at 
least not come into being under false pretences. 

The founders of the Oompany, however, hold alto- 
gether loity language. ‘hey are quite the Gladstones 
of commerce. They euphemise gambling bargains as 
‘special transactions,” and announce that by placing 
these on “a good commercial basis” the Company 
may be “ considered as of general advantage to British 
trade,” which is now ‘‘injured’'’ by so much ‘ busi- 
ness” being diverted to other channels, Take the cant 
away from this language, and all we have left is an 
assertion, probably true, that the people who have 
hitherto thrown the dice at Havre or Hamburg will 
now do so iu Londov. ‘They will do this, and their 
example will draw thousands of people after them to 
lose money for the good of the “ Olearing House.” 
But this has nothing to do with the prosperity of 
British trade. All the gambling in the world will not 
make the Euglish people larger drinkers of coffee than 
they have been, or greater eaters of sugar. But it 
is quite possible that a considerable portion of the 
large transit trade in produce of all kinds which now 
centres in London might be lost to us as the result of 
“bear” speculations conducted under the wing of the 
‘*Oleaving House.’ Wr there might be an excessive 
importation, as the consequence of a “rig up” of prices 
which would end equally disastrously The best that 
can be said for such an Institution is that it may pro- 
vide a readier market than Mincing-lane now does, with 
its old-fashioned ways and prejudices. Producers may 
be always, or almost always, sure of finding their goods 
saleable here, at some price or other, That is a plau- 
sible view, at leust; but is it an advantage which out- 
weighs the positive mischiefs sure to follow the in- 
troduction of the Havre system? Let us allow that 
under the present quiet, half-secret modes of doing 
business the market sometimes takes the merchant 
or the producer, or both, at a disadvantage, and 
still it does not follow that some pan less 
objectionable would nt have met the necessities of 
the case. But there is no complaint hinted at 
against Londoa modes of doing business. They are 
not gambling modes, that is all. ‘om, Dick and Harry 
cannot now stake their ‘‘fivers’’ ata public table in 
the Lane, and lose them for the good of the keepers 
thereof; so the promoters of this scheme—foreigners, 
we believe, and men themselves of little standing in 
British commerce—mean to give them this additional 
chance, Genuine business cannot be helped by such 
means; but it does not follow that consumers will, 
on the average, suffer. They might gain. Now and 
then, bo doubt, they would have to payan unjustili- 
ably bigh price for some article in which the crowd had 
a fancy to speculate for the rise, but this would be com- 
pensated for by the long periods of collapse, and low 
prices which always follow escapades of this sort. There 
would bave been no adverse criticisms if the Mincing- 
lane brokers had formed an association, or groups of 
associations, like the cotton brokers of Liverpool, in 
order to adjustor control their own or their customers’ 
time bargains; b e\use speculation would then have 
been for the most part logitimate, conducted by 
men who knew their business, It is because this 
* Olearing House” scheme is intended to attract the 
multitude that itis so objectionable. The more striking 
its success, the more will it demoralise business, 


THE CANTON TEA TRADE, 

The minutes of a meeting of the Oommittee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the state of the tea trade in 
Canton have been pub ished. Mr, E, Deacon, the Chair- 
min, having invited the members of the Oommittee 
to give their views, a long discussion followed and 
eventually it was decided to put on record some of 
the p ints worthy of the consideration of the Chinese 
authorities, unless the tea trade at Oanton is to be 
se,iously crippled if uot altogether annihilated by the 
yearly competition with India. ‘Lhe Committee say 
that Canton scented capers, of which the bulk of their 
export consists, competes raore keenly with Indian 
kinds than any other class of China tea, being espe- 
cially useful for mixing purposes. But the competi- 
tion is now growing so severe, and home prices have 
reached so low a range, that unless some steps are soon 
taken to re‘ieve the tea of the excessive burdens of 
leliin and export duty, a time must come when scented 
tea will cease to be an article of consumption alto- 


gether. These scented teas are produced in districts 
the most remote from Canton, and are there- 
fore subject to high inland taxation, which 


leads the native merchants to mix with it inferior leaf 
grown in Oanton, and suffering therefore lighter dues, 
Buyers also complain of the large proportion of dust 
found in the teas, and the committee say, “the dust 
should if possible not be sent to Canton from the dis- 
tricts at all, as the dein dues have to be paid on it as 
well as on the whole leaf, and this of course increases 
the ultimate cost of the tea; this complaint is es- 
pecially to be made about leaf arriving from the 
Loting and Hoyune districts.’’ Canton scented orange 
pekoe has—both in the loug and the short leaved 
descriptions—been already seriously beaten out 
of the field by their Indian competitors, This 
is amply proved by the figures, which disclose 
the significant fact that in the last ten years the 
exports from Oanton have fallen from 38,870,000 
pounds to 1,000,000 pounds, and the decrease con- 
tinues year by-year, so that, as the committee say, 
it now seems impossible that this class of tea can 
regain the positionit has lost on the London market. 
There is a steady market, as a rule, in London for 
the congous of which the best come from the Tayshan 
districts, and the only suggestion which the com- 


mittee offer about them is that the growers 
should be contented with fewer pickivgs in 
the year, experience having shewn that the teas 


plucked in August and September are deficient in 
every quality exceptmake, Of course, too, the picking 
of these teas in these months affects the supply of 
the avtumn crop, which is the best produced trom 
the districts. So much for the remarks which the 
Canton tea exporters make upon their trade, which 
are pretty much to the same effect as those offered 
by our own experts and by the Chamber of Oommerce 
in Foochow. The Canton Committee sum up their 
minute by concurring inthe opinions of the Foochow 
and Shanghai Chambers of Commerce, and consider 
that ‘‘the only real remedy for preventing total 
extinction of the trade is the abolition of all lekin 
and export duties, so that the Ohina article may be 
on the same footing as the. Indian, Ceylon 
and Java, all of which are free from taxes.” The 
Canton committee make no reference to the valuable 
suggestion offered by the gentlemen who were deputed 
to make the report for our Chamber of Commerce, that 
the Chiuese Government, if it is really anxious to 
improve the production of tea, should throw the 
country open to foreigners, so that they may estab- 
lish tea hongs with modern machinery. This may 
however be. dealt with in the report which the 
Canton merchants will doubtless make, for as so 
much of their trade is, or rather should be, in 
scented and fancy tens, there would seem to be 
more necessity for reform iv their production than 
im plain congous. But the following sentence from 
the minutes leads us to doubt whether the Canton 
merchants take the same view on this point as 
the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce: “The native 
grower must be looked to for any improvement in 
manufacture or production, and as long as he feels no 
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necessity for such improvement, it need not be ex- 
pected.” The Tsung-li yamén has now before it the 
opinions of the merchants at the principal tea marts, 
the gentlemen who drew up the Shanghai Report being 
all thoroughly acqainted with the trade of the river 
ports, and cannot fail to see in the concurrence of 
their views very striking testimony to the necessity 
of prompt action. There are one or two special 
points in the Oanton Minutes. As to weights, they 
say that it is worthy of remark that teas shipped 
from Canton waters invariably lose in weight on the 
homeward voyage, whereas those shipped from Foochow 
and the northern ports always show distinct gain. 
The remedy for this isin the hands of the Imperial 
Maritime Oustoms, for native packers are prepared 
to allow an extra ¢1b, per box provided no export 
duty is charged upon it, a concession which the Im- 
perial Maritime Oustoms will not grant. And the 
Minutes say that the Isteady fall in exchange has 
been of material assistance to the Ohina grower, for 
it has enabled shippers to lay down their purchases 
in London at lower sterling prices year by year 
while paying almost the same tall prices to the Ohinese 
as formerly.—WV.-C, Herald, Feb. 24th. 


a 
THE COST OF THE PHYLLOXERA TO 
FRANCE. 


To the end of the year 1884 the area of vineyards 
destroyed in France amounted to about 2,500,000 
acres. In addition to this range of total extir- 
pation of the vine 1,500,000 acres were under attack, 
being planted with vines that were diseased although 
not destroyed. M. Lalande estimates the loss on 
those vineyards as equivalent to at least a total 
destruction of 500,000 acres; giving a total loss of 
3,000,000 acres, or half the entire acreage of the 
French vineyards. He points out that the damage 
thus inflicted on the country is not to be measured 
by the mere value of the vines. This may be 
taken, according to the usual French allowance, 
at about £100 per acre, being valued according to 
the net returns derived from the average crops. 
But, in addition to this profit or net return, a fur- 
ther and hardly less considerable loss to the country 
is inflicted by the failure of the labour formerly 
devoted to the vineyards. The value of the nakéd 
soil remains, but the greater portion of the vineyards 
are situated on land unfitted for other culture. 
In estimating the loss incurred from 1875 to 1884 
at three hundred millions sterling, M. Lalande thus 
keeps within the limits of probability. 

With regard to the loss of the annual remuner- 
ation of labour, it is difficult to give an exact 
valuation. M. Lalande, however, considers that an 
approximate estimate may be formed from observing 
the importation of wine and of dry grapes that is 
rapidly increasing into France, and which is caused 
by the need of providing a substitute for the perished 
crops, in the production of wine. The increase 
in these imports have been very striking. In 1875 
the value of the foreign wines imported into France 
was £333,000, and that of raisins or dried grapes 
£230,000. In 1887 these figures had increased to 
£21,000,000 for wine and £3,920,000 for grapes. 
The value of the total importations of these articles 
for the thirteen years—1875 to 1887 inclusive—. 
amounts to an aggregate of 152,000,000, so that 
the estimate of £400,000,000 for the loss inflicted on 
France by this destructive pest is probably far under 
the mark. When it is considered that this whole 
devastating army is the progeny of very few in- 
vaders—possibly of a single egg—the extraordinary 
energy of the prolific power of nature has never 
before been so signally illustrated. Nor does there 
appear to be any compensation for the mischief. 
The best energies of French science have been 
worthily taxed in the struggle with the microscopic 


- one form of flesh to another. 


devastator, and down to the present time the 
swarming aphis has got the better of mankind.— 
St. James’s Budget, Feb. 18th. 


—-—>__—_——_ 
QUININE AND HEALTH. 


An urgent correspondent of the Independent is anxious 
to know what it thinks of the bearing of quinine 
upon human health and longevity. We do not wonder 
that such a question is asked in many localities. Al- 
though we have never been able to verify the statement 
that in certain portions of the Western country it is 
the chief medium of exchange in place of silver, we 
fear that the idea has some foundation. It is certain 
that no other drug has sucha large consumption, and 
that it has cometo be regarded as a necessity of civili- 
zation. We almost wonder how our forefathers could 
have lived without it. 

To those going into new regions of country, it 
is acompanionif they are wise. Scarcely any one now 
doubts its efficiency, not only in malarial seizures, but 
in warding off that most insidious miasm. It certainly 
fortifies the system, and acts as a prophylactic. So 
true is it, that those passing for the first time into a 
malarious region are the most liable to attack, that it 
almost seems rash to neglect it as a precaution. Not 
less indispensable is it in the treatment of intermit- 
tent and remittent fever. 

It seems to have been provided as the great specific 
of nature. Even to the physician who over and over 
again has witnessed its mastery it is little less than 
miraculous how the shaking ague will yield to its 
control unless there are special complications, or 
unless a habit of malarial subjection has been 
established. It has even extended its domain far be- 
yond this. In other forms of fever, and certain condi- 
tions of innervation or want of general tonicity, it is 
largely available although needing to be used with 
great discernment. There probably never wasa time 
in which the use of some form of Peruvian bark, un- 
der the name of china, cinchona, quinidia, etc., has been 
so extensive as at present. It may besaid in general 
that the use of bitters did not begin with this, and that 
it has substituted* many of them only because of its 
greater convenience and its more concentrated and ef- 
fectiveforms. Itis well known that most of the bitter 
herbs have allied powers. They will diminish the 
amount of mucus in the stomach, fortify the nervous 
system, andin giving tonicity to the tired and to the 
exhausted vitality. 

There are some reasons why such bittersas dogweod, 
wormwood, hops, rue, and some others, should not be 
set aside. They have certain additional or modified ef- 
fects which are recognized by those familiar with their 
use, and should be valued for their tonic effects. In 
the use of medication as well asin foods, even a good 
medicine needs a change, and there is benefit in some 
other form, just aswe change, with advantage, from 
We believe that im this 
age of strain and stress there is no class of materials 
that are so often needed as someof the multiplied 
forms of bitter trees, vegetables, or herbs. Indeed, 
they belong 80 closely to the vegetable world, and con- 
tain so much that is aJlied to foods, or convertible 
thereinto, that they should hardly be regarded as medi- 
cines. The depressions from exposure tolong winters 
and to excessive heat undoubtedly respond to and are 
relieved by this kind of nurture. Enfeebled stomach 
digestion is often relieved thereby. 

But may there not be over-use, and especially of the 
cinchona preparations? Undoubtedly, and for this 
reason skilled medical and dietic advice is often 
needed. ‘There are cases where the liver has become 
so engorged, or where by reason of some organic 
change either the power of quinine is suspended or 
made harmful. When the spleen has become enlarge/l 
by reason of severe or frequent attacks of malaria 
the absorbent or lymphatic systems is so invoived 
that the quinine when used has no effect, or may 
even irritate. It is admitted that its continuous and 
uninterrupted use tends to} produce congestion of the 
minute vessels of organs. So whatin many cases what 
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isa stimulus in the direction of cure may become, in 
an overtaxed organ a congestant. The same might 
be trae of a food. The effect on the nervous sys- 
tem and the circulation is shown by the sense of 
fullness in the head produced by large doses. We 
think that it can be asserted that it is one of the 
most valuable of medicines, and bas more claim to 
be called an accessory food than alcohol. Surely it 
should not be used at random, and the medical ad- 
viser may need often to be consulted as to indica- 
tions and contra-indications for its use. But it can 
salely be said that it is less abused than most medi- 
cines, and that we may easily rankitas among the 
most valuable of American discoveries, While there 
is no such danger of acquiring a quinine habit as 
a morphine habit, the abuse of the drug is not un- 
common.—.V J. /ndependent. _ 


eee 
THE FUTURE OF CINCHONA. 


A correspondent, who takes much interest in 
cinchona bark, writes :— 

“Of course 2 million lb. has been about tho 
normal stock in Colombo for a considerable time, so 
the surplus here is only 1 million lb. With regard 
to future exports I heard bad news of cinchona 
upcountry, viz. that the drought had killed a large 
number of trees. This will add to the exports. 
Then, if prices go up to any extent, many would 
harvest and exports would go up to a large figure. 
With coffee failing in Uva, and little tea to fall back 
upon there as yet, cinchona will be harvested wherever 
available. All these circumstances make me think 
it best to prophesy as little as possible. It is the 
opinion of an old planter that in three years cinchona 
will be almost finished in Ceylon, the decadence is 
so great. And he strongly advocates the introduc- 
tion of fresh seed, He says there is no seed here 
worth sowing, the deterioration is so great in this 
country. This is undoubtedly a very important 
subject.” A fresh supply of seed should be got from 
South America through correspondents in Bolivia 
oy Peru. 


_—_——_- > ————_-- 


THE MINCING LANE SYNDICATE OR 
CLEARING-HOUSE. 


(By a Mercantile Correspondent.) 

It was,we believe, the boast of the Messrs. Roth- 
schild that they never employed their enormous re- 
sources to contro] the produce markets, or to interfere- 
with the regular course of trade although they would haye 
been justified in doing so by the example of one of the 
founders of their race, who was the inventor of the 
system of forestalling now carried on by syndicates, 
rings, and trusts, but we see by the prospectus of the 
London Produce Olegring-house, that their virtuous 
resolution has at last succumbed to surrounding ioflu- 
ences, and they are now giving their poweiful assistance 
to the formation of a Joint Stock Oompany in!ended, we 
presume, alternately to regulate de. ings in commodities 
on the Stock Exchange system of d: alings in mo: etary 
transactions. Though the first syndicate, according to 
Mark Twain, was formed by Joseph and Pharcah, the 
system now intended to be regu ated, though knowa 
rough succeeding ages as forestalling, has only been 
carried on on a large scale during the last thirty or forty 
years. It received a great impetus during the American 
war, when operations in cotton brcame extr: mely risky. 
The merchants in the cotton trade naturally wished 
to make the result of their puchases safe by a sale 
to arrive. The buyer actuated by the same motive ro- 
sold his purchase ata small profit; and in this way a 
single transaction developed into enormous propertions. 
The system has gra‘ually extended to nearly every ar- 
ticle of produce, andis now carried on by Associations 
of very mixed character, none of them, we fear, very 
good, and many of them formed for the pnrpose of 
making losses pecuniarily safe, which would be irre- 
coverable by law, 


The Press has generally denounced this public at- 
tempt to regulate and encourage transactions, which, 
though now almost universal, are in themselves iliegal 
when they are not basedon actual possession of goods 
dealt in or when they are merely what is called “time 
bargains.” The law making forestalling in Hngland ille- 
gal was repealed in 1844. The American and German 
Governments are now threatening to suppress rings and 
trusts, and every merchant who carries on a legitimate 
trace is calling out against them. We fear, however, that 
all attempts to put down one of the practices of the age 
will be as fruitless as it is to suppress all the vicious 
customs by law. And we have no doubt the shares of 
the London Produce Clearing-house will be eagerly 
sought for, and that those who are fortunate enough to 
get allotments will make a good thing out of them. 

We notice that Produco Brokers generally are 
opposed to the formation of the Company. There is 
oe one of them amongst the founders. We are 
rather surprised to see so many capitalist mer- 
chants amongst the promoters. We shonld have 
thought it would have been confined to the large 
foreign agency firms, whose business was being in- 


terfered with by their Continental competitors, 
—_———_—_»—_______ 
CINCHONA IN JAVA AND IN BADULLA 
DISTRIOTS. 


Mr. Macfarlane of Cannaverella may well write 
with some exultation, with such splendid results 
before him from his fields of cinchona—which we 
pronounced about the finest in the island over two 
years ago when in Badulla helping to inaugurate the 
new province. We remember we urged Mr. Mac- 
farlane to commence shaving his five years old 
trees in 1886, and we are glad to see he has done 
so to such good purpose. In Java, it is said, the 
shaving and renewing process is not a suceess, 
We quote from Mr. Macfarlane as follows :— 

“7 have been reading all about cinchona in Java 
in the Observer. As far as Cannaverella is concerned 
I don’t fear Java in the least. 12,000 Ib. of bark from 
here analyzed 511 per cent sulphate of quinine the 
other day in Colombo, this being the fifth time the 
trees from which the bark was taken had beeu shaved, 
Only 1:86 of rain has fallen here since 1st January,” 


——- + 
PEARL FISHING. 


THE INDUSTRY IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA—HOW THE GEM 
IS FORMED—CURIOSITIES AND IMPORTANCE OF A DEEP- 
SEA CALLING. 


An important industry of Western Ausiralia is tho 
pearl shelland pearl fishery. It is only of late years 
that the presence of the pearl oyster in this part of the 
world has been discovered, the coasts of Veylon anil 
other parts of the Hast Indian seas, and also the Gulf 
of California, having previously supplied, as, indeed, 
they probably still do, the larger part of the pearls of 
commerce. But the number of vessels fishing off the 
north-west coast of Australia has been increasing 
rapidly during the last few years, and there are prolific 
banks there in abundance, on which are found both the 
large oyster, the shell of which is principally valuable 
for the mother-of pearl of which it is composed, and 
the small oyster, which is the true pearl-bearer. 

The larger kind is from Gin. to 10 in, in diameter, 
and the pair of sbe'ls weigh from 2 |b. to 4 Ib. or some- 
times more. These oysters vot infrequently contain 
pearls, but itis for their shells that they are sought. 
The true pearl-bearing oyster is secircely larger 
than an ordinary oyster, aud the shell is of very 
little value. Single pearls have been found on this 
const valued at 7,500 dol. and 3,500 dol, but the most 
curious pearl discovery that has been made either here 
or elsewhere, was male on this coast a few years ago, 
when the now famous ‘Orux Australis,” or Southern 
Cross pearl, was revealed. This is a perfectly natural 
cross of nine pearls, all in one piece. The finder of this 
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unprecedented gem was, as often happens, unwareof its | of the produce of his labour, * but not so the poor 
value and sold it for 100 dol. The purchaser considered | West Australian though for the matter of that he 


himself fortunate when he was offered 2,000 dol. for it | would be no scrap the better off if he did but 
by four gentlemen in Perth. They sent the curiosity 

to England and had it mounted and exhibited in 
the recent Colonial and Indian Exhibition in London, 
where it attracted a great deal of notice and was of- 
fered for sale at the advanced price of 50,000 dol. 


Whether a purchaser has yet been found for it is not 
known. The exhibitors hoped that His Holiness the 
Pope might consider it his duty to become the possessor 
ofso marvellous a natural production of the Holy Tree; 
and perhaps some pious devotee may before now have 
purchased it for a jubilee offering to the Pontiff. 


Curious enough, the largest single pearl on record has 
recently changed hands on the death of its late pro- 
prietor, Beresford Hope, an English member of Parlia- 
ment. This gem, which, till the discovery of the South- 
ern Oross, was the most valuable pearl known, weighs 
no Jess than 30 oz., is 2 in, long and 14 in. in diameter. 

Pearls are not as valuable in modern day as they used 
to be in ancient times, Thereis a pretty story told in 
the Talmud which illustrates the fact that in the very 
earliest days they were considered the most precious of 
allgems. This is not, however, to be wondered at, 
when it is remembered that all the gems which in 
modern times kave eclipsed the pearl owe a great 
part of their beauty to the skill with which they are 
cut and polished, while the beauty of a pearl is purely 
patural. 

Pearl fishing has been going on during the last few years 
all around the north coast, off Port Darwin, in Torres 
Straits,and off the coast of North Queensland generally, 
but just lately the fisheries off the western coast have 
been coming into the highest favour, and boats have 
been arriving there from the other parts of Australia 
and from Singapore. Mr. Streeter, the famous 
jeweller, of Bond-street and Cornhill, in London, 
has himself had a boat there for the last year or 
two, and only towards the end of last year or the 
beginning of this lost one of his sons, who was en- 
gaged in the pursuit of pearls, 

These new comers have introduced the use of the 
diving dress, in which white men descend to collect 
the sbells, but a large part of the fishing is still 
carried on by Australian natives, who arevery good 
at diving, and can stay under water for a lcng time. 

Most of the boats which boast a diving dress are 
strong lugger-rigged craft of seven or cight tons 
burden, built for the most part in Sydney. They are 
generally manned by seven men, one of whom com- 
bines the functions of skipper and diver. He goes 
down to the bottom, and one of the crew keeps hold 
of the single rope. : 

Oys‘ers are not such stationary creatures as might 
be supposed, and the divers say that they remain de- 
tached from the bottom and allow the tides to drift 
them about constantly. Thus the different patches 
of shells are always shifting. 


For deep sea fishing, of course, the diving dress is a 


very great advantage, but the price of the outfit is con-' 


siderable, and on the shallower banks at any rate the 
natives do very well. These of course wear no sort of 
clothes, but dive to the bottom, carrying with them 
a sack or basket in which to collect the shells. They 
can stay down for a full minute and sometimes longer, 
and they oecupy their time in busily loading the 
receptacle they have brought down with shells. 

In this they make a good deal of use of their toes, 
with which they can pick things up with marvellous 
dexterity. Their great toes can be moved out from 
their feet as easily asa white man’s thumb from his 
hand, and this is the way in which they habitually 
pick up any small object off the ground, thus s Ging 
themselves the trouble of stooping. 

The life is a very trying one, owing to the great 
pressure of the water at the depths to which they 
have to descend. Sharks also introduce a formid- 
able element of risk, and a pearl diver’s life is 
rarely, if ever, a long one. The poor fellows get 
so little for it, 100, that one cannot but pity them. 
On the coasts of Tudia the diver gets one-fourth 


75,000 dols. 


rather the worse for having no idea beyond the beast 
f the field what to do with money, he would assu- 


redly spend it all either in drink or in clothes, both of 
which would be most injurious to him. 

The export of pearl shells from Western Australia 
during the year 1885 was valued at over 217,000 dols., 
and the pearls for the same year were worth about 
Probably the take last year was consider- 
ably larger, but this year it will be very small indeed, for 
last April, just at the end of the fishing season, a most 


terrible catastrophe overtook the whole fleet or boats 


which was fishing off the coast in the neighbourhood of 
Roebourne and Cossack. 

A hurricane of the very violentand local type known 

as ‘‘ cock-eyed Bob,” or by the native name of ‘ Willy 
Willy,” dispersed the fleet, and sank nearly all the 
boats. Some six and twenty boats, most of them 
luggers, and laden with shells, were lost, anda consider- 
able number of white men, with as many as 140 native 
Australians, were drowned. 
’ The business of getting the pearls out of the oysters 
is ajytolerably disagreeable one. The oysters are 
thrown into large vessels, and left to die when the 
shells open of their own accord, The shells are then 
removed, but the oysters themselves are left in buckets 
till they become decomposed, when they are well 
stirred. The pearls sink to the bottom, and the re- 
mainder is poured off. It may be readily inferred that 
the odour in the camp of pearl-seekers is more power- 
ful then pleasant. The innumerable flies, sandflies, and 
mosquitoes that swarm around do not tend to make 
the neighbourhood more soothing to the feelings. - 

If the end of the pearl’s connection with the oyster 
is offensive to our nostrils, the beginning of it is sup- 
posed to be not less offensive to the excellent bivalye 
itself. The pearl has its origin in the efforts of the 
oyster to protect itself from the irritation caused by 
the presence of some foreign body between the shell 
and its mantle, as the soft skin of the oyster is techni- 
cally termed. The foreign matter may perhaps in 
some instances be a grain of sand, butis believed to 
be more often either a parasite of some kind, or per- 
haps an egg belonging to the oyster herself. To 
mitigate the suffering caused by this vexatious intruder, 
the oyster deposits thereon a coating of the same 
material as that of which the shell is composed, and, 
when once this process has begun, it continues, till the 
time the pearl grows large enough to kill the oyster. 
If this occurs the shells open of their own accord, and 
the pearl is lost toman. This danger, and others that 
attend the lives of oysters, even in their deep sea home, 
makes itinadvisable to leave the banks too long un- 
fished, though, of course, so long as the oysters continue 
to live, the older they are the larger the pearls they 
contain, Itis thusstilla matter of doubt at what age 
it is most advisable that oysters should be fished for, 
but the general opinion seems to be that they are at 
their best, on the average, when four years old.t 

If the pearlis buried in the soft substance of the 
oyster it is round or pear-shaped generally, and is 
called a pearl, or, if very small,a “seed pearl.’ If, on 
the other hand, one side of the pear! isa jhering to the 
shell, while the other is round, itis called a “button 
pearl.” Sometimes a boring parasite makes its way 
through the shell, but before it gets quite through the 
oyster feels the irritation and pressure which it causes, 
and deposits a layer of pearly matter on the shell itself. 
This is called pearl blister. These are often found of 
curious shapes, but they are not of great value, except 
as curiosities. 

The formation of pearls is thus in point of fact 
common-place enough, suggesting even to the prosaic 


* In Ceylon the proportion has been one-third for 
sum years back,—Ep, 7.4. ; ; 

+ The belief is that full maturity is attained in the 
seventh year, but oysters so frequently die off, or are 
swept off by currents before attaining this age, that 
it is deemed advisable not to delay fishing beyond the ~ 
fourth year,—Hp, 7. A. inci 
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mind the formation of the common cornon the human 
toe. : 
To the fanciful minds of Oriental nations no such 
erude explanation has occurred, and they still attribute 
to pearls a much more poetic origin. The oysters, they 
say, rise by night to the surfaco of the water, and, 
opening their shells, receive therein a single drop of 
dew. This in time becomes a pearl, and, if the dew 
has been pure and clear, the pear) will bea beautiful 
one, but, if the drop of dew has been soiled with im- 
purities, then the pearl will be opaque, and of no value. 
Before leaving the subject of pearls, it may interest 
some to hear that there are fresh water pearls as well as 
sea pearls, These are found inaspecies of mussel 
which grows in most temperate latitudes. Pearls have 
thus been found in several rivers in America, as 
well as in the British Isles, Germany, where there 
is a considerable trade in them, Ohina and 
other countries. These pearls are more lead- 
coloured, and have not the beauty of sea water pearls, 
Linnereus, “the father of naturalists,’ received the 
honour of kuighthood for demonstrating the possibility 
of artificially producing the formation of pearls in the 
pearl-bearing mussc]. But, as has been the case with 
other European inventions of which we bave thought 
a grent deal, it has since turned out that Jobn 
Ohinaman has been doing this thing for a couple of 
thousand years or so. The Chinese method is to take 
the mussel from the river, carefully force the shells 
a little way apart, and insert between the mantle 
of the oyster and one of the shells a few-pellets of 
clay, tiny pearls, or foreign bodies of some kind. 
When this has been done the oyster is turned over, 
and the poor fellow is obliged to submit to a simi- 
lar uncomfortable process on his other side, He is 
then put back into a pond, where he is kept well and 
fat by a diet more nourishing than nice. After a 
few months, orsometimes a year or two, he is again 
taken from his bed, his pearls are taken out, and he is 
eaten.—San lvaneisco Chronicle. 
—+— 
TEA AND ITS PREPARATION. 


Mr. R. G. Andriesz, well-known for his statuary 
aculpture, modelling and other artwork, has been 
employed by Mr. Rutherford to make models (in 
composition) coloured to life, of cooly men and 
women in the different operations connected with 
tea from the carrying in of the leaf in baskets 
to the hammering of the tea-chests. The result is 
18 well-executed and very interesting miniature 
modele showing everything very clearly. ‘Two 
models are of the Superintendent and bis Assistant. 
The set is, we believe, intended for the Glasgow 
Exhibition, and we may mention, to encourage a 
deserving local artist, that Mr. Andriesz is pre- 
pared to make duplicates at R3 each model. 


— > 
CHINA TEA. 


The following letter has been received by the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on the subject of 
the export duty on China tea :—Foreign Office, Feb. 
15th, 1888.—Sir,—I am directed by the Marquis of 
Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 7th instant relative to the amount of the 
export duty on tea from China and the advisability of 
an application being made to the Chinese Goyern- 
ment for a revision of the tariff established under the 
treaties with China of 1842 and 1858. I am to 
request that you will inform the council of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce that the subject 
to which they have drawn Lord Salisbury’s atten- 
tion shall be taken into consideration, but that in- 
asmuch as the treaty of June 26th, 1858, was not 
ratified until the signature of the convention of 
Oct. 24th 1860, the tariff under the former instrument 
must be considered as having been established at 
last-named date only, and it will therefore not 
be yar to Her Majesty's Goyernment to de- 


manda revision of the tariff until the year 1890. 


—I am, &c., P. W. Currie—lL. & C. Express; 
Feb. 24th. 
ee ee ee 
OYSTER AND SPONGE CULTURE FOR 
JAFENA? 


The lack of fuel, or other motive power must bo 
always a bar toany extensive manufactures. With no 
rivers or coal beds, large factories cannot be looked 
for here. A tide mill might be erected at Tondi- 
manaar, but compared with the great factories of 
other places, that would not be worth mention. What 
then has Jaffna that other places have not? Some 
say it has exceptional facilities for tobacco, both in soil 
and climate, and that, if only scientific methods of 
curing the Icaf be adopted, it can furnish a superior 
quality. It is true that tobacco has brought a con- 
siderable amount of money into the province, and will 
probably continue to do this for some time to come. 
But in the end it will not pay. To say nothing of 
the deterioration of the lands, which is sure to follow, 
the deterioration of the health and the morals, which 
always accompanies the increased cultivation of tobacco, 
is a very serious consideration. What then can Jaffna 
produce better than her neighbours? Let uslook at the 
place geographically. A low coral peninsula, near the 
cquator, near a continent teeming with human beings, 
a strong sca current on one side, on three éides a 
shallow sea of comparatively quict waters, with no Jarge 
rivers pouring fresh water into them. Snch rivers seem 
to be necessary for pearl oysters to thrive, albeit they 
sometimes destroy them. ‘hese circumstances seem to 
be especially favourable for two industries, sponge grow- 
ing andfish breeding. It has been den onstrated that 
an acre of water will give a better harvest than an 
acre of Jand, if properly cultivated. Jaffna may reap a 
harvest over ten times its own area. Sponges already 
grow in these waters, but not the good qualities. The 
best sponges must have a temperature never below 60. 
They must be free from river water, and comparatively 
quiet. Some person familiar with the sponge industry, 
might give an opinion, and if favourable, a few live 
sponges might be brought from the Red Sea, and pro- 
‘tected for atimeand then the industry is started, bring- 
ing in ultimately thousands of pounds income. Hindus 
do not use many sponges now, bunt 100 years from now 
there will probably be a greater demandin India then 
in Europe. The advantages of Jaffna waters over the 
Red sea are that they are more equably warm and ad- 
join adeep sea current. The circumstances are strik- 
ingly like Key West, where sponges are gathered. We 
must leave fish culture, and another point until the 
next time.— Morning Star,” March Ist, 

—_—————-_> -— -—-- 


INTRODUCTION OF TROUT OVA TO THE 


NILGIRIS, 

[It will be seen from the following extract from 
the Madras Mail that success has not yet crowned 
the efforts made, but that it is certain to be 
attained.—Ep. 7. A.) 

Mr. H. Percival 
Ootacamund :— 

“T arranged while at home last year for the pur- 
chase of 150,000 ova from Mr. W. J. Silk, of Burgbley 
Park, Stamford, It was thought best to divide the ova 
into two lots of 75,000 each, so that if the one failed, 
the second batch might succeed. The first lot left Eng- 
land by the P. & O. steamer ‘ Rohilla,’ and arrived in 
Madras in January. They were cleared and sent forward 
at once—but on arrival they all proved to be dead, hav- 
ing hatched on the journey. The second lot came 
out by B. I, Steamer ‘ India,’ and arrived in Madras 
on the 4th of this month. On this occasion Mr, Marsh 
went down to meet them, in orderto see tbat a pro- 
per supply of ice was kept round the ova box during 
the hot railwesy journey from Madras, When opened 
here, some of the eggs in the upper drawer of the box 
appeared to be alive—but oll the rest hsd either 
batcbed out on the journey, or appeared to bave died 
from the effects of a sort of fungus that had growy 
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over them. The best eggs were put into hatching 
boxes that had been prepared for their reception, 
and in the course of the same day of their arrival, 
two young trout hatched out alive. Our hopes were 
now raised that we should succeed in at least obtain- 
ing a sufficient number of young fry to form a 
stock from which to propagate in the future. But the 
young fish as they came out appeared to be weakly, and 
although some fifteen in all have hatched out, we have 
only some eight left alive, and it is very doubtful if we 
shall succeed in rearing them. The fungus. already 
spoken of seems to attack the young fish, although they 
wereat once separated from theinfected eggs,and is prob- 
ably the cause of their death. The experiment therefore 
may be considered a failure—but I have no doubt from 
the experience gained that it can be successfully carried 
out. Ibelieve the eggs weréina too advanced stage 
when they left England. Mr. Silk was anxious that 
none but good ova should be sent out,and with this view 
he kept theova in England until the eyes appeared, 
with the result that the fish hatched on the journey. 
{n future it should be arranged that the ova are 
despatched as soon as taken from the fish, and as it 
takes some sixty or seventy days to the time of 
hatching, this would give ample time for their transit 
to this country. Some improvements in the boxes in 
which they came out might also be made, and I have 
every confidence that, when the experiment is re- 
newed next season, it will be successful. We have 
shown now that it is possible, and I hope to induce 
the Nilgiri Game Association—which has consider- 


able funds at its credit—to take it up, and 
to import several boxes of trout ova next 
winter. We have beautiful streams and brooklets on 


these Hills in which it is certain trout would do well if 
onceintroduced. We have only to turn to the success 
of the experiment in Ceylon to prove this and, in spite 
of present failure, I yet hope to walk the brook sides of 
the Nilgiris rod in hand, and with a few ‘ speckled 
beauties’ in my basket. I would take this opportuinty 
of publicly tendering my thanks to the British India 
Company for the sporting way in which they at once 
came forward and offered to bring out the ova free of 
charge. My thanksarealso due to Messrs. Arbuthnot 
& Co., who took considerable trouble and interest in 
landing and forwarding them.” 


SRST ig Sree 
TEA AND COFFEE ADULTERATION. 


There is one virtue which the opponents of Indian 
and Oeylon tea are reluctantly compelled to allow these 
teas, viz., that they are free from adulteration. The 

ublic analyst for the Oity of London (Dr. Sedgwick 
Sennders) in bis annual report for the past year refers 
to tea as follows :—“This article does not very frequent- 
ly come under the official notice of the public analyst, 
as teas are now exemined in bond by the analyst to the 
Commissioners of Customs, who in 1886 received no 
less than 2,546 specimens. These represented con- 
signments amounting in the aggregate to many 
thousands of packages. No less than 7,255 of these 
came under the prohibitory provisions of the Act, 
and were either seized or restricted to exportation: 
5,113 of these were ‘capers,’ and were adulterated 
with exhausted leaves to an extent varying from 10 
to 20 per cent., besides being loaded with from 7 
to 11 per cent. of cand; 1,693 were congovs, 1,575 
of which were Ohina teas from Marseilles, the re- 
mainder from Ohina (these teas were all adulte- 
rated with exhausted leaves varying from 20 to 30 
per cent.); 420 were tea-dust from China, and 21 
tea-dust from Japan, containing 10 and 18 per cent. 
of mineral matter respectively; 4 packages green 
tea from Singapore with 6 per cent mineral matter, 
and with leaves other than tea. There were also 
four packages which were unfit for human food, 
and which were seized and destroyed accordingly. 
As distinguished from the above the teas from India 
and Ceylon seem to be rarely adulterated. ‘That this 
inspection is very thorough is shown by the fact that 
in the same year public analysts examined 511 sam- 
ples, only one of which was reported to be adulter- 
ated, In former years, whey tea was a highly priced 


luxury, it was tampered with to an alarming extent; 
and in this connection it may be interesting to 
quote from an Act of George IIE which re- 
cites that ‘great quantities of sloe leaves, and 
leaves of ash, elder, and other trees, shrubs, and 
plants are manufactured and sold in imitation of 
tea, and that such evil practices are increased to 
a very great degree, to the injury and destruction 
of great quantities of timber, woods, and underwoods, 
the prejudice to the health of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects, the diminution of the revenue, the ruin of the 
fair trader, and the encouragement of idleness.’” 
Of coffee, Dr. S. Saunders says :—There is little doubt 
that the article when ground is largely mixed with chicory 
(I have found 40, 50, and even 60 per cent.), but it 
seems to be a recognised custom in the trade of a 
retail grocer, especially in the poorer districts, to sell 
such a mixture when eoffee is asked for, and, 
as a rule, the purchaser is well aware of 
the fact. A few months ago a large number of samples 
of coffee were privately purchased by my directions 
from small traders in the poorer districts of the city’; 
half at least of them were found tobe mixtures of 
coffee and chicory in varying proportions. The matter 
was followed up and samples taken under all the com- 
plicated minutie of the Act, by the inspectors at the 
shops of the chief offenders. With only one exception 
the samples that reached me were coffee pure and sim- 
ple. Inthe exception mentioned the amount of chicory 
was estimated, and the “ foreign ingredient ” 
photographed under the microscope, thus proving the 
undoubted presence of chicory in case of any appeal. 
The whole of this work was in vain, and it subsequently 
came to my knowledge that the vendor had informed 
the inspector that the sample was a mixture before 
the purchase was completed. These coffee-sellers may 
have become aware that their wares were under sur- 
veillance, and hence the failure to get a conviction; 
but the following is probably the true reason why no 
adulterated samples were secured:—When the first 
batch of coffee samples were taken unofficially 
an ounce of coffee only was asked for; the inspector 
who called a few days later demanded a pound. As 
these small traders are generally asked for ounces 
or pennyworths only, such an unusually large 
order may have excited suspicion. In one case, 
where an ounce had in the first instance been found 
largely adulterated, it was discovered that the trader 
was in such a small way of business that he was un- 
able to execute an order for a pound, as he had not 
sufficient on the premises. The grocers doing a better 
class of business, when asked for coffee, as a rule 
said, “Do you want purecoffee?” and pure coffee was 
also supplied when demanded. Those citizens who 
require pure coffee can, therefore, procure it without 
any difficulty ; in fact, thereare establishments in the 
Oity where the purchaser can have tke berry roasted 
and ground before his own eyes free of any extra 
charge.—H. ¢& (C.Mail, March 2nd. : 


—_—___@——___—_. 


CHINA TEA. 


At the outset of tea cultivation in India, wejhave . 
been told, two great mistakes were made. It was 
thought China possessed a monopoly of ‘drink- 
able”? leaf, and so Chinese shrubs were brought 
round and planted in Assam; and it was thought 
every Chinaman knew by instinct all about the 
growth and preparation of tea, and so every China- 
man who could be got hold of in the Caleutta bazaar 
was enlisted and taken to the scene of the new enter- 
prise. The last mistake was easily rectified; the — 
Chinamen were very soon found to possess no 
monopoly of knowledge, and were sent back; but 
the effects of the first mistake were ineradicable. 
The Chinese plants took root and inter-married, 
producing a hybrid which is now declared to be 
much inferior to the native leaf. We are remind- 
ed of the incident by a passage in the letter 
recently addressed by certain gentlemen interested 
in the tea trade, to the Commissioner of Customs 
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at Shanghai. The whirligig of time brings about 
some strange revolutions, but never has it effected 
& more complete one than is here indicated. ‘I'he 
despatch is now recommended, of ‘‘ a number of 
intelligent and practical Chinamen” to learn the 
modes of cultivation and curing in vogue in Ceylon 
and India! ‘*so as to become teachers to their 
fellow-countrymen on their return.” Sie transit ! 
Well may Rogozin argue that the Yellow Race has 
shown itself capable of originating nearly everything, 
and of carrying its inventions to a certain point— 
but no farther. China was the first to introduce 
tea to the knowledge of the Western world ; but 
the Ohinese grower has not only been left behind, 
but has retrograded in the struggle for existence, 

Apart from the natural incapacity of the Chinese 
for the thoroughness which foreigners bring to 
bear on any given pursuit, we should not be sur- 
prised if this question of taxation were really at 
the bottom of the whole difficulty. May not tax- 
ation be in a great measure responsible for the 
decadence ? Driven to compete somehow, under 
a heayy handicap, with teas that are almost free 
from taxation, have not the Chinese tried to 
produce cheapness by skipping labour,—with the 
inevitable consequence of inferior production ? 
The mandarins will of course be apt, if remon- 
strated with on the subject, to reply with a tu 
quoque, by pointing to the heavy import duty in 
England. But that has nothing to do with the 
question. The 6d. a pound is levied here on all 
alike—India, Ohina, Java, and Ceylon. ‘The 
handicap is at the other end—where Indian teas 
start free, and China leaf is weighted with an 
average 30 per cent. duty: for ‘the average price 
of Shanghai Congou, this season, has been (we 
are told) about T'ls. 144 duty paid,’ and “duty 
and lekin amount to Tls, 4.10 to Tls. 5.40, ac- 
cording to districts.’ How is it possible for the 
Chinese grower to compete under such disadvant- 
ages? ‘Tt is an unchallengeable axiom that a 
trade gravitates to the country that can produce 
the cheapest article, and in the instance of tea we 
find it going to the countries that are most lightly 
taxed. The black tea trade is going to India, 
Ceylon, and Java; the green tea to Japan.’ For 
the cheapest article, it may be remarked, does not 
necessarily mean the lowest-priced, but that which 
affords best value for the money: And this conolu- 
sion brings us back te our suggestion that the 
Ohinese tea has beeome so bad, because the grower 
has been trying to meet his handicap by lessening 
the cost of production; overlooking—driven possi- 
bly to overlook the fact that in so doing he was 
slowly killing the goose. And the curious point is 
that the thing originated—or at any rate assumed 
its grievous form—through an initial blunder. Tea 
was intended to bear, like other articles, a 5 per 
cent advalorem duty; but the ‘ value’’ was fixed 
at an absolutely unheard-of rate; so that, instead 
of bearing 5, it really paid a 10, 12, or 15 per 
cent tax, according to district and quality. And 


then came lekin to aggravate the evil! Foreigners 
have, then, a solid standing-ground in recom- 
mending that a reduction in export duty be 


effected, by lowering the tariff tv the actual value; 
and we can only trust that a gleam of com- 
mon sense may convince the authorities of 
the necessity of relieving the leaf from lekin also, 
unless they are willing to leave themselves 
eventually with no trade to tax. 

The Chinese Government has appealed to foreigners 
interested in the trade, for ad..co; and advice 
has been frankly given. In this matter of taxation, 
the remedy is clearly and simply in their own 
handa, for ‘the poople"’ would certainly not objeot 
to relief from impost! It iv equally within thei 
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power to press home the recommendations of the 
Foochow Chamber about more careful cultivation 
and packing, and the cognate suggestion of the 
Shanghai merchants about smaller chops. It ig 
easy to understand the deterioration of leaf and 
mixture of qualities that result from an effort to 
produce a 1,000 or 3,000 chest chop, and the 
superior advantage of the Indian practice of making 
the day’s pickings into a 100 or 150 chest chop 
which comes out, naturally, of even quality. 
Whether it would be equally easy to enforce the 
suggestions about foreign machinery, foreign super- 
vision, and foreign planting, ig another question. 
We have had some experience of the difficulty of 
introducing machinery into English agriculture in 
days when population was less dense than at present 
and we have heard, lately, the opinion of more 
than one competent observer, of the risk that 
might attend the experiment in densely populated 
China. ‘I'he displacoment of labour by the intro- 
duction of tea-rolling machinery might not be very 
great, but the Chinese would probably not take it 
quietly ; and the Government, though strong to 
oppress the individual, is weak to control the masses. 
All that, however, may come in time. There is, 
as we have said before, more urgent and less 
dangerous work ready to the ofticial hand. The 
moment is not opportune for remitting tax- 
ation, in face of the heavy demands for money 
arising from the Hwang-ho inundation but the 
necessity ig pressing ; and the Government has been 
so startled by the deficiency of 30,000,000 lbs. in 
last season’s export, that we have some hope of 
its realising the fact. It is equally within the 
power of the officials, if they choose, to stop 
fraudulent packing ; and it should not be without 
the power of foreigners themselves to impress on 
Chinese dealers the wisdom of preparing smaller 
chops, of moreeven quality. When these objects 
have been attained, we must possess our souls 
in patience till time and circumstances bring 
about ‘cultivation on scientific principles,’ and 
till every process (in tea preparation) become as 
clean as human care and invention can make it,’’— 
L. & C. Express, Feb. 24th. 


a 

INDIAN TEA DISTRICTS ASSOCIATION : 
MEETING Tc OPEN uP MARKET FOR TEA IN AMERICA, 

As briefly stated in our last, a largely-attended meet- 
ing of the members of this representative body was 
held on Thursday, Feb. 23rd, to consider a scheme 
proposed by Mr. A. HE. Allies for opening up 6 
market for British-grown tea in America. 

The Chairman then introduced the subject and 
dwelt specially on the importance of opening up to 
British produce the large field for tea in the United 
States, recommending that the tea should be retailed 
in small packages or packets, and sold through agents 
at a fair price, but not too cheap. 

Mr. George Williamson os aa to the urgent need 
of finding new markets which, he said, we must 
try to open, as we could not look forward to any 
very great further expansion of consumption in the 
United Kingdom. The Anglo-Saxon races were those 
to whom we should first look, A movement of this 
kind demanded perseverance and continued support, 
and he thought the methodof that support should be 
pecuniary and pot simply in kind, He thought that 

robably the object in view would be best served by 
‘orming a small limited company or syndicate. 

Mr, A. G. Stanton (Gow, Wilson and Stanton) 
supplied some interesting statistics as to the con- 
sumption of tea in the United States wlich he sail 
was only L1b, per head, while in Oanada it is 34 Ib. 
per head as compared with 51b. per head in the 
United Kingdom. Chins aod Japan supply the bulk 
of the tea used in the United States. He further 
adduced figures to show the steady and pretty rapidly 
increasing cousumption in the States, 
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Mr. John Holl who had recently visited Canada, said 
that Japan tea was chiefly used in Toronto but Ohina 
black. tea in Montreal. He found from actually send- 
ing over tea to friends there that Indian tea was 
liked. (A member interjected “yes, when it costs 
nothing.’’) 

Mr. Allies explained that his view was to go direct 
to the consumers. He proposed to fix the price of the 
tea at such a figure as to pay for agents and 
advertise freely so as to create a demand. He 
thought that a good market would be found at once 
among the large mass of fresh emigrants from the 
United Kingdom constantly arriving out there. He 
also indicated that whilé he had suggested the contri- 
bution of tea as a means of more readily inducing the 
planting community to subscribe, he was quite at 
one withthe meeting, and with Mr. Williamson as 
to ‘the still greater advantages of having money sub- 
seribed, and he further believed that the scheme 
would imply persistent effort and some considerable 
cost at the outset, which, however, he had every 
confidence would be amply repaid in the end. 

Mr. A. Thompson deprecated paying heavy fees for 
agents. He advocated a good blend of Indian tea 
being offered in packets. The tearequired was a mild, 
sweet-tasting tea, drawing a dark liquor, to sell at 24 
cents. There was little risk of not finding a market. 
£1,000 would start sucha scheme; allthat was wanted 
was an efficient man. He also read extracts from let- 
ters from correspondents in the States, giving informa- 
tion on the point. 

Mr. A. Bryans (P. R. Buchanan & Oo.) put some 
questions as to details of the scheme, and expressedan 
opinion in favour of, in the first place, introducing a 
blend which would have somesimilarity to what was at 
present used. ; 

Mr. R. Rowe said he had sent several consignments 
to the United States and would advise a snitable 
blend of Indian tea being offered retail. 

General Keatinge pointed out the danger of trying 
to commence on too Inrge ascale, and the necessity 
of persistently persevering in the attempt for at 
least three years. He agreed with Mr. Bryans as 
to gradually accustoming the Yankees to Indian tea 
by first introducing a blend of China and Indian, 
(The meetingratherdisseuted from this, the opinion 
of the majority being that our teas should stand or 
fall on their merits). 

Sir Edmund Drummond referred to his own ex- 
perience in tea drinking. At first he began by drinking 
a hill tea (Kumaon), and disliked Assam teas, but he had 
now come tolike them, the change being gradual. It 
would bea mistake to blend the Indian teas with any 
otherbut a selected Indian tea—a soft, pleasant tea to drink 
‘was wanted, and this conid be supplied. He considered 
that probably the scheme should be ofa terminable 
nature, as all that was wanted was for those interested 
to set the ball in motion, and then leave it. 

Mr. Seton thought the discussion had elicited 
some valuable expressions of opinion. He believed 
however, that many of the views expressed were 
entirely participated in by Mr. Allies himself. He 
considered that although it might appear to some 
members that Mr. Allies had not put forward many 
details of his scheme, he had ‘‘up his sleeve”’ plenty 
of alternative suggestions, having thought the matter 
out in detail. He thought that perhaps the strong 
element in Mr. Allies’ scheme was that he left him- 
self open to be guided by circumstances and by experi- 
ence, when the time came, as to the exact line which 
it would be best to follow. 

General Hopkinson then put to the meeting the 
following resolutions, which having been duly pro- 
posed and seconded, were passed unanimously. 

Resolution I.—“ That this mecting of growers and 
raembers of the Indian Tea Districts’ Association cor- 
dially approves of the proposa, to take measures for 
opening up the American market to Indian teas.’ 

Resolution II.—‘ That a committee be formed to 
discuss details of Mr, Allies’ scheme or otherwise, 
ard draw up a planof operations to be submitted to a 
subsequent general meeting to be called for the purpose,” 

Resolution I11.—‘*That this meeting considers it 
desirable that this Association should ascertain through 


the kindred Association in Calcutta the views entertained 
there regarding the project and the amount of support 
that may be aboslutely depended on from that quarter 
to any well-conceived scheme, with a view to further 
strengthening the movement ” 

A sub-committee to consider details having been 
nominated, the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the chair.—H. § C. Mail, March 2nd. 


oo 


OOFFEE NOTES FROM BRAZIL. 

“The coffee crop in 1889 |Oear4] should be nil. 
The planters have uselessly called tor the December 
rains.’’— O Paiz, Jan. 20th. 

The Pernambuco correspondent of the Jornal do 
Commercio says, under date of the 10th inst., that 
coffee cultivation in that province has been very 
nmauch extended, and the product already meets local 
consumption at exceptional prices. 

We heir ofa planter of the province of Rio de 
Janeiro who refused 12% per arroba for 14,000 arrobas 
of coffee, and would now accept an offer of 8%. Here 
is a loss of nearly 60,000% to this one man, and we 
suspect similar casesare numerous. 

Late advices from Tiété, Sio Paulo, state that the 
next coffee crop will be one-third less than the first 
estimates, because of injuries suffered from wind 
and rain. This is quite within our expectations, 
Something must injure the crop, andifit is not to 
be drought, then of course it must be rain, [Kinder 
sarkastik.—Ep. 7. A.]| 

A case has arisen in Santos, growing out of the 
coffee speculations of last year, which will be watched 
with much interest. The firm of Garcia, Irmao & Co, 
have entered a protest with the jwiz de direito com- 
mercial in the matter of five bills owing Berla Ootrim 
& Co. on account of differences in the purchase of 
5,000 bags of coffee for their account in New York. 
The petitioners state that they have reasons for affirm- 
ing that the eoffee was not purchased, and that 
they have paid for the same the sum of 67,050%200 
in cash and bills to meet losses. The five bills, 
amounting to 24,500$800 will not be paid and an action 
ig to be begun for the recovery of the amounts paid 
with interest. Itis altogether probable that the courts 
will decide against the validity of any contract for the 
purchase of “ futures” in New York, in which case 
no “bull” movement in Brazil hereafter will be 
possible without the deposit of cash.—Rio News. 


————_ > J 
THE NEEDS OF JAFFNA. 


~ In our last number we spoke of sponge-culture, as 
being likely to be successfulin Jaffna waters. A torrid 
climate necessitates frequent bathing, and when the 
Hindus get enough respect for decency not to bathe at 
the well, the demand for sponges will be very general. 
If Jaffna waters can supply this demand it will be a 
large source of income, tending directly to the well- 
being of all concerned. But we fear that timeis still far 
distant. Fish-culture is more easily developed and is 
more.certain of speedy success. A female fish pro- 
duces thousands of eggs at each spawning season. Some 
kinds of fish produce evenas many as a million. As 
these are dropped in the water, a large~ proportion of 
them, not being impregnated by the milt, never hatch. 
Of those that do hatch, much the largest proportion 
are devoured by other fishes. Thus probably not one 
egg in athousand developsinto a fish,and we might 
say not one in ten thousand of many varieties of fish. 
It has been found that when the eggs and milt are 
stripped from the fishes by hand and mingled ina ves- 
sel, nearly all the eggs hatch. Then if the little fish are 
kept inan enclosure and fed until they have attained 
some size, they are able to take care of themselves, and 
most of them will grow to maturity. This process was 
only begun in the year 1831, but is now practised very 
extensively in all civilized countries. Jaffna has many 
square miles of shallow waters kept from stagnating by 
thetides and gentle currents, protected alsofrom mud be- 
cause there are no large rivers to bring it from the land. 
Thousands of millions of the young of the best’ kinds of 
fishes might in this way be set free in Jaffua waters every 
yoar, Some might object to supplying the whole 
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ocean from Jaffna. But the fact is,a large proportion 
of these fish would come back again. How fishes 
find their way in the sea, we caunot tell, but they do, 
and come back year after year to their spawning 
ground, This could be made more sure by furnishing 
food for them by securing the growth of their favourite 
varieties of seaweed. Thus the whole Indian Ocean 
might be a pasture ground for the fish that go forth 
from Jaffna waters and would in immense numbers 
year by year revisit the place of their birth. The 
strong current that passes our eastern shores would be 
the line of railway to bring not only these finny 
travelers to thcir own doors but abundant supplies of 
food for them. ‘hen fishes will be caught, not singly, 
but by the net-fall and the boat load. 

There is no food so important in the tropics, after 
grain, as fish. Beef and muttonrequire a large acre- 
age to supply even one family, and are moreover too 
heating to be partaken of freely in the tropics. Men 
can live in health on vegetables, but they do not as a 
rule attain the same vigor, as those who eat some flesh, 
Jaffnese already appreciate fish as an article of diet, 
but much more might be profitably consumed. The 
Northern Province now exports nearly two lacs worth 
of dried fish. This might be increased tenfold, and in 
addition supply immense quantities for the millions of 
India. 

In three years time the fish that came from the sea 


into the Oonnecticut river U.S. A. were increased by- 


thousands of tons, and the profit of the experiment in 
1867 was more than a thousand fold. These were sea 
fish which come into rivers for spawning. ‘lhe experi- 
ment would not be much more difficult for other fish 
which spawn in the sea, as they come near shores for 
the purpose, Efforts are being mace to introduce 
ood varieties of fresh water fish in some parts of 
Gaetiy aita this is very commendable, but this cannot 
compare in importance and maguitude with the culture 
of sea fish. We doubt if there are any more favourable 
places for culture of sea fish than in these Jaffna waters. 
This is our second point; we must reserve the third 
to our next number.—*“ Morning Star,” March 15th. 
—_———_—~> —-——_ 
LIMITS TO} THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 
OF MANURING,. 

The following paragraph from an Australian paper 
has been sent to us:— 

“This condition of things is not peculiar to Victoria; 
the same tale is told in other countries newly oceu- 
pied by Europeans. Thus we read how in America 
splendid crops were at ;first grown on the newly- 
cleared lands with the most meagre cultivation; but, 
as the lands first opened up became exhausted, the 
settlers had to move farther and farther inwards, 
until at last their distance from the seaboard be- 
came a set-off against the fertility of their land, 
and now the Americans in nearly all their States are 
studying the art of scientific manuring. Another in- 
structive instance has been seen more recently in 
the coffee plantations of Southern India, Ceylon and 
Brazil, In the two former countries coffee growing 
is now almost a defunct industry. Low prices and 
the coffee leaf-disease are the causes to which the 
planters attribute the failure of theic industry. Low 
prices due to increased production are no doubt part 
of the causes, but the leaf-disease and the diminished 
yields are undoubtedly due to the exhaustion of the 
soil, In one case which came under the writer's 
notice, where a planter had been at the expense in 
the first instance of burying, instead of burning, 
the timber on the cleared land, and had so supplied 
the soil with a store of nourishment not ensily 
washed away, the coffee trees were as healthy and 
almost as productive a few years ago as when first 
planted, whoreas the surrounding trees were 10 as poor 
a condition as those of his teighboute.” 

The statements regarding exhaustion of soil by 
repeated cropping and the necessity of resorting 
to manuring are of course true. But, as a matter 
of fact, few ngriculturists in the world paid more 
attention to manuring than the coffee planters of 
Ceylon. When leaf disease came, bowever, no 


amount of manuring could do more than delay 
the inevitable. Indeed many planters ceased to 
manure on the express ground that the more they 
manured they merely the more supplied for the food of 
the fungus. The trees exhausted their energies in 
successive crops of leaves. We know nothing of the 
case referred to and we refuse to credit the state- 
ment that even the fearfully expensive experiment 
of burying the timber instead ot burying portions 
of it (for only portions could be burnt), enabled 
the trees to resist Hemileia vastatriv. The case 
of Ceylon does not illustrate a correct principle: 
on the contrary it shows that man and science 
are powerless in the presence of certain natu- 
ral pests, 
——_-_ >. -—-— -— 


WITH “PHILOSOPHER SMITH” IN TASMANIA; 
A TRIP INTO THE INTERIOR; MINING 
PROSPECTS. 

(By “ Old Colonist.’’) 


On the 11th ultimo the following telegram ap- 

peared in the morning papers of the colony :— 
Waratau, Jan. 11, 

The Hon. James Smith, with others, arrived by 
yesterday’s train, and the party started with knap- 
sacks for the west coast this morning. 

It sounds uncommonly like the Gampola appu’s 
“gentleman and two coffee planters,” but never 
mind, let us follow our veteran bushman as he 
trudges along with his ample swag. ‘The road 
leading from Waratah to Corinna is characteristic, 
and in every way worthy of ‘Tasmania,—a bush 
track recently completed and already condemned. 
The gradient for the first two miles is about one 
in five, then a mile almost level; here we cross 
the river Arthur, which wends its way N. W.and 
falls into the sea near Bluff Point; after this 
we again ascend a burst-my-gall path of 1 in 4, 
Just see. how the old philosopher plods on! No 
mistake about it, these water-drinking men can 
walk. This villainous road is made upon what is 
here called the cordwroy principle, which simply 
consists of placing logs of wood side by side. ‘I'he 
cost is said to have been about £100 per mile, 
and, vonsidering the gradient adopted in a by no 
means difficult country, the men who sanctioned 
such expenditure ought to hang on the highest 
gum tree. This is the Saffragam of Tasmania ; 
the wettest portion of the island, the rainfall 
varying from 86 at Corinna on the coast to 94 
inches at Waratah on the hills, the distance be- 
tween the two points being about 50 miles. There 
are literally no inhabitants, save perhaps a few 
adventurous miners and vagrant prospectors like 
ourselyes, but there can be no doubt that there 
is a great future before this portion of the island, 
containing as it evidently does the richest deposits 
of gold, silver and tin in the colony. Ample in- 
dications of both gold and silver have already 
been discovered, although the locality even yet 
has been but partially explored owing to the im- 
penetrable nature of the vegetation. Tasmania if 
only equal to the Western Province of Ceylon in 
glossy greenery far surpasses the jungles of any 


portion of that island in the magnitude of its 
tmber trees. Varied, however, as the heavy and 
verdant mantle is here, the genera do not scem 
to differ materially from that of other portions of 
the island, the gigantic eucalyptus still prepondera 


ting, but nowhere have I seen the singular looking 
celery-pine (Phy Ulocladus hoidalis) in such per- 
fection, while the beautiful sassafras (Atheros; 
moschatum) seems to specially delight in this moist 
climate, growing into noble trees from 100 to 150 
feot in height, in shape like « stately conifer; the 
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glossy green leaves taste exactly like sarsaparilla, 
and I believe it is the bark of this tree which 
gives the pleasant flavour to this favourite decoc- 
tion. In beer, and even infused as tea, it has long 
been used by settlers here. The Auodopetlam or 
horizontal bush is here forming a barrier, breast- 
high, everywhere obstructing the traveller who 
would venture from the corduroy track. ‘ Good 
thing this horrid nuisance like your devil is pecu- 
liar to this island,” I said as I stumbled over it 
in trying to reach a beautiful specimen of native 
pepper. ‘‘It mightbe worse,” said our ever amiable 
philosopher. ‘‘ How ?” Isaid, as I gathered myself 
up. ‘ Well, it might have thorns,” was his ready 
reply. ‘‘ Ah! you ’reright,” I said, ‘ like our wait- 
a-bit in Ceylon. Let me tell you about this Acacia 
horrida,” and here I looked as learned as I could, 
gaining thereby a little rest for my weary limbs, 
as I told them of how the ancient Kandyan kings 
needed no other fortification than this terrible 
thorn, how the British ultimately cut their way 
through it, how exasperating the thing still is to 
those who have to leave the beaten tracks, that 
the best of men can hardly help swearing when 
caught by it. But toreturn to my pepper. Tasmania 
aromatica, sometimes called Drimys, is a very pretty 
red-stemmed shrub with lanceolate leaves, strongly 
pungent, and black berries quite equal in my opinion 
to the best alspice. Iam surprised that this hand- 
some plant is not more common in our English 
greenhouses or on the hills of Ceylon. There are 
other plants here growing in great profusion, which 
I do not remember coming across at home, 
such as Aristotelia and Drimophila, the brilliant 
coloured berries of which surpass in beauty any- 
thing of the -kind I have ever seen. It 
may be that Tasmania has no indigenous 
{fruits worth eating, but few countries can show 
more beautiful ones to look at. For more than one 
reason I would have preferred more leisure on this 
journey : the day is very hot, the shade under the 
noble tree-ferns is very inviting, and the under- 
growth of vegetation in this humid climate be- 
comes most interesting; but the strides of my 
guide and philosopher seemto increase as the sun 
geis higher, and the gradient becomes more abomi- 
nable. Midday, however, came at last, and by a 
unanimous vote a halt for dinner was agreed to. 
In a trice the billy is hung from a tripod, and 
a fire speedily blazing: under it. In 10 minutes 
the tea is being handed round, or rather each 
man helps himself, for alas! no kindly cooly 


waits upon master in this benighted land. The 
tea is pronounced excellent, and indeed . it 
would be a strange concoction that the empty 


stomach of a weary bushman did not relish, but 
I may say once for all that the metallic-tasted 
liquid universally imbibed in Tasmania is no more 
like tea than turpentine is like sweet milk. There 
were not many “courses” at this dinner, nor like 
the gubernatorial repast supplied by the Scoto- 
Ceylon planter, was it ‘‘ower lang atween the 
coorses,” for the half hour was too soon up and 
so was our philosophic guide, who has no taste 
for after-dinner libations and abominates smoking. 
The corde du roi (cord of a king, forsooth!) did 
not improve, nor did the scenery much vary; the 
giant eucalypt still towered aloft into the sunny 
air above, while the grateful shade below is 
a perfect fern paradise. Polypodiace in untold 
variety nestle under the protecting fronds or cling 
to the trunk of their big brother the Todea fern, 
while the queer-looking orchids Diwris Pterostylis, 
Caladonia &c, peep out in every odd corner. 
How strange that all this loveliness should be born 
to blush unseen! We have not met nor seen a living 
creature, and no sound greets the ear, not even a buzz- 


ing bee in “these matted woods where birds forget to 
sing.’’ The temperature became quite tropical, and it 
was not without a feeling of relief that I noted some 
little black thunder clouds obscure the sun as we 
trudged along, now climbing overa ridge which the 
surveyor had evidently gone out of his way to embrace, 
and now rapidly descending to what proved to be 
the Whyte River, here there is actually a small 
hut prepared at the expense of Government for the 
reception of travellers. Never was the sight of four 
walls and aroof more welcome, for rain now fell 
in heavy drops, and the prospect of shelter was 
hailed with delight by more than myself. Soon 
the swags were thrown on a prostrate tree, 
while one of the party ventured to inspect the 
interior. It was not inviting: the earthen floor 
had evidently never been swept since it had a roof 
above it, while a heap of suspicious looking rags 
disclosed the fact (so it was gaid) that the place 
is permanently inhabited by ‘‘ Jerusalem travellers. 
This settled the question! ‘‘ Anything would be 
better than this,’ we said, as with a creeping 
sensation we shoulder our swags and depart. 
Henceforth let me never despise the humblest 
Sinhalese ambalam, and to the little ladies and 
gentlemen who periodically tramp barefooted along 
the north road I lift my hat: I haye seen the 
lair of an Australian tramp. Silently we now 
trudged on, up one ridge and down another; the 
situation was getting decidedly tedious and 
uninteresting, when all of a sudden our guide 
turnedat right angles and went scrambling into the 
bush. Follow him we must, but it was past a joke, 
and I felt that after this it would be a rest to 
follow ‘‘Peppercoru”’ up his nearcuts. At length an 
opening came, a plot of knife and button grass, 
and beyond two tiny tents, to which we hurried, 
and presto! all sense of weariness was soon for- 
gotten in the agreeable surprise of seeing some 
50 tons of rich silver ore. Yes, the philosopher’s 
hammer has again been at work, and to some pur- 
pose, for here is what may probably turn out to 
be the richest silver. mine in Australasia, though, 
strange to. say, as yet, the Tasmanian newspapers 
have not had an inkling of ‘the fact. And now 
all ye young Indian planters, who vainly seek to 
extract rupees, quantum suff, from tea leaves or 
shuck coffee, here is your chance of reaching the 
metal more directly. The old miner I haye been 
talking to declares he could easily put out an 
average of two tons per day, and as this means 
240 oz. of pure silver, and 70 per cent of lead, there 
is evidently money to be made even if we 
reduce his estimated output by one-half. To me, 
however, I must confess, the life of a digger has 
but few charms. Some must dig, I daresay, but, 
compared with the life ofa planter, it isa barbarous 
and demoralizing business. 
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COFFEE—A VISIT TO MANCHESTER PARISH AND BROCKEN- 
HURST PLANTATION—COFFEX PROSPERING UNDER SHADE 
—CINCHONA. : 

Blue Mountain District, Jamaica, Jan. 1888. 
Dear Srr,—Coffee crops in the lower districts 
may now be said to be completed. and the greater 
part of it already sent away to Kingston for ship- 
ment: the yield as formerly reported has been 
large, and the quality much above the average, 

in consequence of the wet season. In the Blue . 

Mountains proper, crop is just beginning to ripen 

up; the heaviest pickings are in February, March, 

April, and May: what the eventual result will be 

would need a “seer” to predict. Iam of opinion 

that the yield, though much better than last year’s, 
will by no means be a bumper; for, after the 
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many months of almost continuous showery 
weather, which fortunately did no damage in the 
way of floods, or ‘‘breakaways,” one can hardly 
expect a heavy crop from the topmost fields, which 
require very dry weather, such as we ave now ex- 
periencing, to make them put out good blossoms. 
After the long continued rains of 1887, December 
turned out a glorious month for coffee curing ; 
and the weather is still so dry that the coffee 
in the low-lying lands is beginning to droop. This 
is by no means a cheerful prospect, as February 
is the driest month in Jamaica, so that, unless 
we get some good showers speedily, it may become 
a serious question for those possessing coffee at 
a low elevation. Since I last addressed you, I 
have carried out my contemplated visit to tho 
parish of Manchester, and will now write what I 
saw for the entertainment of your numerous readers. 
The first part of the journey is accomplished by rail 
from Kingston; the line passes close to the old capital, 
the ‘‘ St. Jago dela Vega’ of the Spaniards, but not 
near enough to the town to see the large public 
buildings for which it is celebrated; the present 
terminus is at ‘“‘Porus,”’ and until the train reaches 
Calrendon Park the country is very uninteresting, as 
seen from the carriage, the track passes through 
bush principally, probably portions of various cattle 
pens, where logwood and other indigenous trees 
have a home, After Clarendon Park, one again sees 
signs of civilization and cultiyation, settlers’ houses 
dotted here and there, surrounded by coffee, cacao, 
coconut, banana, orange and other tropical vege- 
tation. From Porus,a steep road of a few miles, 
through pretty cattlepen lands, brings one to the 
summit of the plateau, not far from a place named 
Willlamsfield, whence the road is undulating until 
it reaches the town of Mandeville, very prettily 
perched on the summit ofa hill. There is a veri- 
table ‘village green,’ an old-looking church with 
a squat spire, and several substantial Government 
buildings, stores, shops, and lodging-houses surround- 
ing this nice open space. Mandeyille is a favorite 
spot for Kimgstonians seeking a change; and there 
are pretty drives in several directions. 

The coffee property, I had been so anxious to 
visit, is named ‘‘ Brockenhurst,” after the well- 
known village of that name in the New Forest, 
Hampshire. It belongs to a family named Morant, 
descendants of one of the first ‘‘buckra” families 
that settled here when the Spaniards got their 
“congé ;” it is leased for a long term by the present 
manager. I believe the place was opened in the early 
forties, a few years before emancipation, and sub- 
sequent free trade, both which helped to ruin so 
many colonial interests. Most of the original 
coffee fields have already been exhausted, as I was 
informed the trees do not last much over 20 years 
in the red clay soil, similar to Devonshire, which 
is characteristic of the Manchester Parish. Lime- 
stone also abounds, but unfortunately this fine soil 
has no great depth; andas soon as the coffee roots 
reach the substratum of marl, they come to pre 
mature decay. The coffee fields of Brockenhurst are 
now some little distance from the works ; the land is 
most charmingly easy and undulating, reminding me 
of the lands at Gampola, first opened by Mr. George 
Bird, andl only wish I had 150 acres here, of the 
same evenness, then should I indeed possess a 
magnificent property. The Manchester coffee thrives 
under self-grown shade of trumpet trees,—not 
the datura, but a curious looking tree with 
long, thin, horizontal branches with few leaves, 
so the shade is by no means. dense, 
but quite sufficient for the purpose. These trum- 
pet trees grow up as soon as the land is burnt 
off, and it is remarkable that the coffee will not 
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thrive where they do not exist. Brockenhurst is now 
180 acres in extent, a new field is usually added 
every year to make up for old land falling-off, and 
as there is still a large acreage of virgin land 
belonging to the property, there are therefore, it may 
be safely inferred, many more prosperous years in 
store for this fine property, given of course good 
seasons, with sufficient rainfall, and such prices 
as will make the expenditure remunerative. The 
only drawback is that every new field has to be 
farther away from the works, and makes trans- 
port longer and heavier, but the chief draw- 


back in Manchester, as against other adyan- 
tages, is that there are no rivers or springs, 
the whole population is dependent on tanks 


and ponds: the water for pulping and washing at 
Brockenhurst has to be pumped out of the tank, 
and in times of drought Mr. Wynne has had to 
supply his work-people with a small allowance 
of water daily from his tank. Imagine the feelings 
of a Ceylon planter, at having to pump up the 
water for pulping and washing, and haying men 
to remove the tails by hand during the process of 
pulping, there not being sufficient water to carry 
them off into the pulp pit. The barbacues at Brocken- 
hurst are about one acre {in extent, well sup- 
plied with huts, the store is larger than most I 
have seen on Jamaica coffee estates, and I was 
pleased to observe that notwithstanding difficulties 
as regards water, the coffee appeared to be very 
well cured, and from this having been such a 
favorable season, the sample was also very good. 
It is generally sold in London, and will, I trust, 
realize the fine prices the enterprizing and clever 
lessee deserves as the reward of his labors. 

The Manchester coffee tree is not so sturdy or 
long-lived as its Blue Mountain brother ; the stem 
is smaller and the primaries much thinner, but 
the yield is fairly good, especially in favorable 
seasons, say 4cwt, an acre all round, which, as 
the cultivation is not expensive, gives a fair 
margin for profit. A great advantage is moreover 
afforded by cart roads, and the railway being only 
10 miles off, so that Brockenhurst coffee is cured 
and casked on the estate, and is sent direct to the 
shipping place, thus avoiding heavy Kingston ex- 
penses. I have omitted to mention the Manchester 
system of establishing a coffee field: the forest is 
felled, burnt off, and cleared up ready for planting 
by the man who is going to lease the land. It 
is planted by the owner who of course has free 
access at any time, then it is handed to the lessee 
for three years; he has to keep the land free 
of weeds, and may plant bananas, yams, 
cocos, and other products grown in native gardens ; 
meanwhile the coffee and the trumpet trees are 
growing, and the planter takes over at the end of the 
three years. This plan must pay both the ‘“Buckra” 
and ‘ Quashie,"” or surely it would not still be 
carried on, and as regards the coffee itself all 
Manchester planters ayer no harm is done either 
to the soil or the coffee by the process, which 
the comparatively poor soil of Ceylon could not 
have stood without injury, 

There is another large property in the district, 
but the overseer thereof, though twice invited by 
my kind host to let us see the estate, gave us no 
encouragement. This conduct appeared to us un- 
commonly strange, as coffee planters have generally 
a natural desire to compare notes, and ara too 
liberal-minded to be influenced by any jealous 
motives. To give one an idea of tho oasy lay of 
land at Brockenhurst, I may say it is quite 
guileless of cut roads through the coffee, simple 
rideable tracks answer the purpose. 

As regards cinchona, I haye been pleased to 
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hotice an improvement in prices in the home 
matket, as the over-abundant supply appears to 
be somewhat exhausted, and shipments from 
Ceylon more moderate. At the same time I read 
in the Bulletin of our Jamaica Botanical Depart- 
ment, that a Java planter, who has _ visited 
Ceylon, crows over his Ceylon brother-planters, 
advises them to make the most of what cinchona 
they have left during the next two years, and 
predicts grand things for Java-grown cinchona in 
the future, which he avers to be far superior to 
what is grown in Ceylon, as it consists in the 
main of the better kinds of calisaya, more especially 
ledgeriana, and he believes these qualities will be 
preferred by the manufacturers as containing far 
more quinine, and goes so far as to say that one 
million pounds of Java bark will be equal to 
several millions of Ceylon. Now it appears to me 
that officinalis has always found a ready sale in 
the market, and who knows but some canker, 
or unsuitableness of soil, may yet prevent our 
Java friend’s 
realized ; he should not so confidently ‘ count his 


chickens before they are hatched.” W.S. 
mee 
THE DUTCH OINCHONA AUOTIONS. 


(Chemist and Druggist, Feb. 25th.) 

AMstTERDAM, Feb. 28rd.—At the public auctions of 
cinchona bark held this day a supply of 1,704 packages 
(including 57 of British Indian origin) was offered for 
sale, and of this quantity 1,496 packages were actually 
disposed of at an average unit of 12 to 13 cents. per 
4 kilo. (=2 1-5th d. to 24d. per Ib), or just a shade below 
whatis said to have been paid at last week’s auctions 
in London. Druggists’ bark, broken quills and chips 
to fair quill realised from 20 to 79 cents per 4 kilo. 
(=83d to 1s 23d: per lb.), and ditto root from 19 to 
22 cents. per 4 kilo. (=33d to 4d perlb.). Manufac- 
turers’ bark sold at the following prices: Common 
chips and broken quills to fine strong rich quill, from 
4 to 126 cents. per 4 kilo. (jd. to 1s 11d. per lb.), 
and root at 22 to 94 cents. per 4 kilo, (—4d. to Is 5d. 
per lb.). Moderate competition prevailed, the chief 
buyers, named iu order, being the Brunswick Quinine 
Work, Zimmer & Co., of Frankfort-on-Main, and the 
Amsterdam Quinine Works. 

SSS 
TROPICAL PRODUCTS, : 

ANNATTO.—Thirty baskets Ceylon sced, fair to good 
bright quality, sold today at 2id to 34d. perlb, Para 
voll remains very neglected. Thirty baskets were offered 
today, but vo bid was made, and the whole bought in 
at 1s 3d to 1s 6d. per Ib. for rather dark to fair quality. 

Arxca Nurs.—EHleven bales of good quality sold at 16s. 

OALUMBA.—The value of ordinary root, which is in 
large supply, seems likely to fall still lower. About 
300 bags were offered for sale today and all bought in, 
dark mostly small at 17s.; fair yellowish mixed, partly 
cleaned, at the same price (16s. being refused for this 
lot); common pickings at 5s.per cwt. 

Coca LravEes.—Several lots ordinary leaves were 
bought in at nominal prices. 

Ovunrss.—At the auctions today ten bags good 
genuine, but stalky berries (slightly mixed with pale 
fruit) were bought inat £26 10s. per cwt., while two 
bags spurious berries, from New York, sold at £16 5s. 
per ewt. Seventeen bags were imported from Singa- 
pore per steamer “ Glengyle” this week, and today 
we received another consignment of twelve bags wa 
Amsterdam. 

Kora Nurs.—Only 2 bags sold cheaply, at 3d. per 
lb. for whole but partly mouldy seeds. 

VANILLA.—Over 440 tins were offered for sale today, 
and mostly disposed of at irregular prices, dearer for 
good, but rather cheaper for low-class beans. The fol- 
lowing rates were obtained:—Oommon lean to ordi- 
nary chocolate 34 to 63 inch, 4s 6d to 8s.; fair to good 
unerystallised ditto, 4} to 7 inch, 8s to 18s.; good to 
fine, 64 to 8 inch, 13s 6d to 20s 6d.; fine, 8 to 8} inch, 
218 6d.; rather brownish, 44 to 74 inch, 6s 6d to 10s 
6d.; ordinary dry, 34 to 6 inch, 889d to 5s 9d.— 
Chemist & Druggist, Feb, 26th. 
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A caprain of the Netherlands Indian army has been 
making vigorous efforts to start a steam paper-mill 
in Jaya. The raw materials such as rags, baling, 
bamboo fibres, &c., are admittedly obtaiuable there 
in great abundance. But the chance of carrying 
on such a line of business enterprise remuneratively 
there, looks so small despite the glowing prospects 
held out “by the officer that the scheme has fallen 
flatso far.—ZJndian Agriculturist. 

Market ror TzA In AmeEnics.—We call atten- | 
tion to the proceedings of the Indian Tea Districts 
Association reported on page 707, in reference 
to steps about to be taken to try and induce a 
greater consumption of Indian Tea in America. 
Mr, Allies’ struck the key to the way to start an 
immediate trade when he spoke of getting at the 
emigrants. Could not the Ceylon Tea Association 
offer to co-operate on condition of Ceylon tea being 
proportionately supplied. 

Artirician Rupres.—At the Academy of Sciences 
meeting of February 27th, M. Frémy reported the 
progress accomplished by him and M. Verneuil in 
their attempts to make rubies of merchantable size. 
By heating barium fluoride with alumina and 
traces of potassium chromate, they haye obtained 
this time rhombohedric crystals of pinkish ruby 
in the midst of a colourless gangue, from which 
they are easily separated by washing. The artifi- 
cial stone contains no baryta, but solely alumina 
with traces of chromium; it is perfectly trans- 
parent, and will scratch topaz, as natural ruby 
does. So far, with the apparatus at their dispo- 
sal, they have been able to produce ruby crystals 
measuring from 1 to 2 millimetres (1-25th to1-12th 
of aninch) in their largest diameter. But on in- 
creasing the size of their appliances they hope 
to soon turn out rubies that will not be mere 
curiosities. MM. Frémy and Verneuil were com- 
plimented on their success.—Chemist and Druggist, 
March 3rd, 

CorrEr LEAF DisEAse.—Recent Java journals give 
particulars of a remedy for coffee leaf disease, dis- 
covered by Dr. Burck, mavager of the Government 
Botanic Gardens at Buitenzorg, near -Batavia. The 
specific is said not only to cure the disease, but also 
to prevent its recurrence. For preventive purposes, 
he makes use ofa highly attenuated solution of chloride 
of iron applied to the under portion of the leaves by 
means of a pulverisator. The sticky nature of the 
solution enables it to adhere two months to the coffee- 
leaves. It is a powerful antidote to the Hemileia 
vastatriz. To stay the progress of the latter when 
it has once taken hold, a different method is employed. 
The coffee-leaves in which the Hemileia first mani- 


. fests itself in the form of orange-coloured spots are 


at once taken in hand. Holes are picked in the spots 
with a needle dipped in a strong solution of sulphuric 
acid, which kills all the germs of the disease in the 
leaf.* Dr. Burck estimates the cost of the preventive 


specific at 24 guilders per 133 lb., and the healing re- 


medy at 4 guilders. He anticipates that the price 
of coffee will be enhanced in consequence. Thesecond 
rpecific in particular is said to have yielded good re- 
sults and to be easy to administer. The economic 
value for Java of the discovery of the remedies, should 
they prove successful, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
In Ceylon the disease in the coffee-plant produced a 
revolution in planting; year after year the coffee 
crops were failures, many planters were ruined, and 
ultimately tea-growing took the place of coffee with 
results which are just now astonishing the world . But 
the period of transition from One staple to the 
other was one of economic disaster, from whick perhaps 
Dr. Burck has saved Java.—WVature, Feb. 9th. [We are 
having Dr. Burck’s paper translated in full for the 
Tropical Agricultiist.—Ep, T. A.] 


* How practicable this remedy is, all who have 
seen a coffee bush covered with the disease can judge, 
A cooly would take a week toa bush, and then the 
leaves would drop off to make room for another crop 
for the spores to fasten on,—Ep, 7, 4, ers. 
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Gorrespondence. 
——_—>__——_ 
To the L£ditor. 


CEYLON TEA IN THE HOME MARKET, 


Dear Sir,—I do not need to tell you that I am 
nota planter. I have never owned either tea or 
coffee; but I have a very lively interest in the 
prosperity of the tea enterprise in Ceylon. 

Of the increasing consumption of Ceylon tea there 
cannot now be any doubt. It is not many years 
since some of us at home had to take some trou- 
ble and incur some expense in order to bring the 
new and unknown tea under the notice even of 
‘‘the trade’; but now neither the trade nor the 
public require any coaxing in that direction. The 
tea has spoken for itself, and to a large extent 
the verdict has been in its favour. I have met 
with Ceylon tea in very out-of-the-way corners in 
England, and it would seem to have introduced 
itself into nearly every part of Scotland. And the 
prices, up till very recently, were, I believe, fairly 
satisfactory, leaving a fair profit to sellers at home, 
and giving a remunerative price to the planters. 
This, I think, is a fair statement of the case as 
regards Ceylon tea, up to a certain point. It cannot 
be questioned, however, today, that a change is 
taking place, and that the high position to which 
our tea so speedily rose a few years ayo is not 
being maintained either in Mincing Lane or else- 
where. What is the explanation of this? I 
cannot say, but I can give youa fair report of an 
interesting conversation which I recently had with 
a very well-informed dealer. 

This gentleman sells wholesale for one of the 
large London houses, and has had twenty years’ 
experience in the trade. He states that they looked 
to Ceylon tea for two things. It had its own rich 
distinctive flavour, and it had strength without the 
harshness of most of the Assam teas. But it is 
not keeping up ite character in these respects. He 
says that apparently many of the Ceylon planters 
are going in for quantity, hoping to geta high 
average price for souchong. But planters could 
not, he thinks, make a greater mistake. There has 
already been, as wassure to be, a very serious fall 
in the prices of souchongs; for ifitis to be souchong, 
then Ceylon comes into direct competition with tke 
cheaper Assams of that quality, and the price can- 
not be maintained. 

Another point to which my friend called attention 
was a tendency in the Ceylon teas to deteriorate in 
quality very rapidly. He had referred to this point 
in a conversation with me some months ago, and 
now he brought it up again. He says, that, 
as a rule, the Ceylon teas are too ‘soft’: they 
do not retein their sharp distinctive flavour: they 
give you plenty of colour, but after being kept 
for some time they are flat, dull and flavourless. 
He mentioned a parcel that was sold in London 
some months ago at 1s 8d: the purchaser kept 
it for a short time, but found that it was losing 
in quality, and he sold it for 1s 6d. But this pur- 
chaser had just the same _ experience. It 
deteriorated very rapidly in his hands, and he was 
glad to part with it at ls 2d. These are, of course, 
the prices in bond. Now, we may be sure that 
the trade will not long continue to keep stocks of 
such tea. They may buy to execute orders—and 
no doubt will buy, so long as the tea is asked 
for—but they will be chary of putting it into stock. 
And let me say here that I cau , te corroborate 
this complaint as to deterioration. In my small 
household we have for the last six years used only 
Ceylon tea. Wo have most frequently had it in 
small Serfonrmagcy boxes of 12 or 201lb. But 
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latterly we found it advisable to buy it in tins of 
4 lb. at a time, because of the great deterioration 
in quality by the time we got to the last half of 
the 12 or 20 lb. box. 

Is n’t this ‘‘ softness’ in the Ceylon teas something 
which it concerns the planter to look into? Is it 
that by the very perfection of the machinery 
now so largely in use in Ceylon the tea is too 
rapidly pushed through the various stages of 
manufacture? Or does the fault lie—as is more 
likely—in some known or unknown defect in the 
Withering or fermenting processes? My triend 
could not enlighten us on these points: he could 
only state most strongly that the defect was there, 
and that it was for planters to find out the 
cause and get rid of it. * 

Another point to which he called my attention 
was the great proportion of large and coarse leaves 
that are to be found in some of the Ceylon samples. 
He showed me some such samples, and said that 
this was a decided fault. It made a tea bulky 
in proportion to its weight; and as it is the fact 
that as yet, both in England and Scotland, tea 
is put into the pot by the spoonful and not by 
weight, this bulky tea gives but a poor result from 
the family teapot, and the character of the tea suf- 
fers. On this point he showed me what he con- 
sidered a model sample as to sizing and mixing, 
and he named the estate from which the sample 
came, an estate on which one of the best sift- 
ing machines in Ceylon is at work. I mean to see 
that a small sample of this tea shall find its way to 
the Observer Office in the course of a week or two, 
and you will have the pleasure of showing it if you 
think it worth while. 

ButI dare say my letter is long enough, and I 
will close with my friend’s advice to Ceylon plan- 
ters. ‘If asked advice,’ he said, ‘‘I would say, 
aim at a good average price, rather than ata large 
quantity and low average price. lf you make your 
aim a low-priced tea, you will be beaten both by 
Assam and China.{ Aim at such a tea as the trade 
can sell pwe to those who know really good tea; 
and thus nurse a taste and create a demand for 
puRE Crynon ted. It has both its rich peculiar 
flavour and inherent value to recommend it.” 

I trust that these remarks may be of some in- 
terest to my old friend, the proprietor of Abbots- 
ford, and to a few others, and with salaams, I 
remain, yours faithfully. W. W. 
INFLUENCE OF FRESH WATERKON PEARL 

OYSTERS. 
March 1888. 

Sm,—Will you permit me to state my 
views with reference to the destruction of the pearl 
oysters on the pars in the Gulf of Mannar off 
Silavatturai? I do not pretend to be a naturalist 
or a savant, but I pretend to some knowledge of 
the ways of the pearl oyster since the time of that 
eminent but now lamented naturalist-—Dr. Kelaart. 

I speak from observation and would invite dis- 
cussion to the due ventilation of my theory. I 
am at one with Capt. Donnan’s view of the 
‘‘ocean current’ or ‘‘stream,"’ or whatever you 
like to call it, but I go a step further, I think 
that the fresh water poured into the Gulf of 
Mannar by the several arus from Arippu up to 
Negombo carried over the pars by the ocean 

* High firing would seem to be the remedy for the 
* softpess,” oat “voing-olf’ complained oi, Lut, when 
high firing was resorted to, the objection was offe ed 
that the tea was burnt. Of course planters will give 
serious attention to the points stated in this letter 
of a true friend.—Kp. 7. A. 

| Parcels of China tea have lately been sold bere at 
did and 54,—W. W. 
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stream of Capt. Donnan proved fatal to the oysters, 
and you must bear in mind that according to the 
evidence of Mr: Twynam, the water of the Aruvi 
has been detected 10 miles up in the Gulf. 

The sudden destruction of the banks in 1864 was 
preceded by heavy rainfall the previous year: this 
is ‘an’ undeniable fact. I think if a relcvrence 
was possible’ as to the quantity of rainfall 
during the latter parts of 1886 and 1887 in those 
parts of the island, whence the arus derive their 
waters, it will be patent that the fall has been heavy: 
this I am informed was actually the case, and 
oysters were found vapidly dying in 1887 and 
almost completely swept away in 1888. 

The question next arises as to the escape of the 
patch now being fished, It will be interesting to 
trace the position and situation of the patch to find 
out, whether the ‘Gulf stream ”’ with its volume of 
rain water affected it less than the other parts ? 

In'1864 notwithstanding the careful search by the 
authorities and the adventurous attempts of some 
who were supposed to know more of the Gulf, not 
an oyster could have been picked, 

That fresh water and more so rain water is fatal 
to' the life of the oyster, every fishery has proved. 
One has only to remember the state of the oysters 
in the Government kottus after a rainy night : 
I have placed pearl oysters in fresh water and have 
found it to prove fatal to the oyster, and lead to 
quick decay. 

Finally allow me to make a suggestion; now that 
the Pearl Fishery has proved a success, would it not 
be the right thing for Captain Donnan to go in 
search of'the oysters about the coasts of the Hastern 
Province, where [ am told pearl oysters have been 
foundin places where they were unknown before ?— 
Yours truly, NEMO. 

[Our correspondent adds in a_ private letter: — 
“Here is another experience. During one of the 
fisheries I had made up a few bags of oysters 
for some friends in Jaffna; the night happening 
to be very rainy, I ordered the bags to be kept 
in thedrain running close to the house, intending 
thereby to have them fresher for shipment the next 
morning; but what was ry surprise to find them 
mostly dead and putrefying rapidly.” 


THE MAZAWATTEE CEYLON THA COMPANY. 


Dear S1r,—Our attention has been drawn to the 
report of the meeting of the Dimbula planters in 
November last, at which the name of this Com- 
pany was mentioned. From the tenorof the report 
it is. very evident that the Ceylon planters have been 
utterly misled as to the character of the business car- 
ried on by this Company. We will thank you, there- 
fore, to allow usto give, through your columns, afew 
particulars as to the nature of our business, so that 
those’ interested in the tea industry in Ceylon may 
judge as to whether we are working in a manner 
prejudicial, or favourable to their interests. 

About two years ago, believing there was agreat 
future for Ceylon ‘tea, we determined to put Ceylon 
blends before the public in a practical and attrac- 
tive form in packets. For our own protection it 
was necessary to register a trade-mark or name ; we 
chose the latter. ‘‘Mazawattee” is a corruption of 
the two Eastern words ‘“‘Mazadar Watte” signify- 
ing Luscious Garden, or growth. At 3s and 2s 6d, 
we, decided that we could offer Ceylon tea judi- 
ciously selected and blended of sufficient body and 
quality, to create a large and permanent demand, 
We also decided to offer at 28s and 2s 2d blends 
of which Ceylon tea would be the predominant 
feature, but containing also a certain proportion of 
indian’ tea, it being a well-known fact that the 
GOwer mediym graces of Ceylon tea, although very 


serviceable for blending, have not suflicient brisk- 
ness and point to make really first-class palatable 
blends without a proportion of pungent Indian tea, 
The fact that these two lower price blends are not 
entirely composed of Ceylon tea has always been pro- 
minently stated on the labels. 

To avoid any chance of misleading the public, the 
medical report has never been affixed to any, but the 
two higher price packets. We have spared no pains 
in introducing these teas throughout the United 
Kingdom, and in endeayouring to develop and 
cultivate a tastefor Ceylontea. We haye succeeded 
in this far beyond our expectation, and our success 
has justified beyond doubt the soundness of the lines 
on which we started. It is well-known on the 
London market that the great amount of competition 
in the Ceylon packet tea trade, which is greatly 
the result of our successful pioneering, has done 
more to popularize Ceylon tea, and to keep 
up the high level of average prices, than any other 
factor. There is scarcely a grocer in the Kingdom 
now, but who has his packet Ceylon tea either pure 
or blended and in the majority of cases he is sell- 
ing the public really first class value, 

On seeing the report refered to at the commence- 
ment of this letter, one of our proprietors called 
at the offices of the Ceylon Planters’ Association 
and had an interview with Mr. David Reid, and 
offered to allow him or anyone whom he should 
depute to inspect our books and examine our 
employees in order to satisfy him, that from the 
very first packet that was sent out of our ware- 
house, there has never been a leaf of any other 
than Ceylon tea put into the 3/ and 2/6 packets 


which we have always guaranteed to be absolutely 


pure Ceylon. We also take this opportunity of in- 
viting any Ceylon planter when in London to call 
at our offices and we will afford him every facility 
for satisfying himself as to whether we are and 
have been working in his true interest.—Yours truly, 


PORCUPINE” ; 
SOME INTERESTING FACTS AND SPECULATIONS BY A 
PRACTICAL NATURALIST. 

Drar Srr,—So the ‘fretiul’ porcupine has been 
flinging its quills about again and carrying water 
toirrigate its young with. How is it that the Tamil 
and Sinhalese have different legends on the sub- 
ject ? They have equal opportunities of knowing, but 
they must needs differ, which surely throws doubt 
on both legends, and Europeans, who can’t think 
and examine for themselves, if seems must go to 
be taught by the ‘‘ignorant villager,” and of course 
get the legend confirmed. It does not strike them 
that it may be nonsense, but swallow it all at once, 
so hungry are some for what is marvellous, and 
not content with the wonderful and beautiful with 
which nature really abounds. Mr. Haly’s letter was 
quite to the point, but it seems that the hungry for 
the marvellous are not satisfied. I wonder why 
the young of porcupines are supposed to require 
water to be carried to them more than the young 
of other creatures, hares, rats, and such like. Milk 
runs short, I suppose, so the sagacious mother 
mixes them a little sky-blue! But then there are 
the hollow quills to account for. Well, there is no 
need to rush off to the marvellous for that: they 
are simply the animal’s rattle. ‘‘ Rattle, nonsense!” 
I hear some exclaim, who are not going to have their 
favorite and interesting legend knocked over by a 
rattle; ‘‘too absurd.” Well, I do not want them to 
believe it, but it is nothing else. I have met with 
porcupines both wild and tame, by night and by 
day, dead and alive, 


they sound more than solid ones) as a means’ of 
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and haye satisfied myself. 
that nature has given the animal the hollow quills | 
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communicating by sound to some distance, they 
being deyoid like the hare of any vocal note for 
the purpose; the hare thumps her hind foot on the 
ground to give alarm, deer and sheep stamp the 
forefoot sharply on the ground for the same pur- 
pose, the rattlesnake rattles its tail, and so does our 
friend, when angry and also when roaming about 
at night as a signal to other porcupines, and can 
be heard to a considerable distance. Though this is 
a very beautiful arrangement of nature, it probably 
will not suit the many who pine for the marvellous ; 
and a word on the bow and arrow business. If a 
porcupine shoots its quills it must have some 
muscular arrangements for the purpose ;: that won’t 
be denied, but 1 have failed to find such, simply 
because they do not exist ; powerful skin muscles 
it has, amd which are necessary to move the 
giant hairs, developed into effective weapons of 
offence and defence as they are, but it would require 
quite a different arrangement of them and 
much stronger ones to shoot them out, and which 
power is in no way required by the animal; they 
are effective enough without it. There is nothing 
more wonderful in some of the quills coming out 
which were ready to be moulted very likely and 
even to be jerked a few inches, than there is in 
feathers coming out of a hen when she shakes herself, 
especially when the animal erects them violently in 
anger, but to shoot them with malice aforethought 
at an enemy is out of its power, the bowstrings 
are wanting, which presents a difliculty to those 
who inquire for themselves in believing such non- 
sense. 

Your correspondent in 9th’s issue, who writes 
seemingly because he is entirely ignorant of the 
subject, and who must be an admirer of bull-baiting 
and badger drawing, would find no difficulty in in- 
ducing the natives for a consideration to catch an 
adult wild poreupine ; he could then shut it in a 
room and attackit himself with only the weapons 
nature has endowed him with, He would then be- 
come acquainted to a certainty with how the quills 
_got in his legs whether shot or not: that would 
be rather more unselfish than suggesting that 
planters might try the barbarous experiment with 
their dogs, and he might arrange to have a few 
friends looking in at the window for fear his account 
of the result of the encounter should not be believed ; 
take oare that one of the spectators is a doctor. 

ZOO-ZOO. 


“ EXHIBITION BOXES” FOR FLOWER 
SHOWS; POT PLANTS; BOUQUETS, &c, 


Hakgala, Nuwara Eliya, 13th March 1888, 

Dear Sir,—I have been frequently asked for 
information as to the make and size of exhibition 
boxes used at English flower shows, and as this 
information may be useful to intending exhibitors 
at the Nuwara Eliya Show, which is to be held 
on the 3rd and 4th of next month, I give below 
measurements of a very good form of show box, 
and also a few notes on exhibiting plants and cut 
flowers, which, if you think interesting enough, 1 
shall be glad if you will give them a place in 
your columns. 

The best size box for showing 18 blooms of roses 
or chrysanthemums is one 8 feet long by 18 
inches wide and 4 inches deep, inside measure, 
The wood used may be of § inch deal, or any 
other light wood. A little block of 1 inch wood 
24 inches long should be placed in the angle of 
each corner, and a piece of half inch in the 
centre of each side, 14 inch broad and 2%inches 
long. These are to strengthen the box and forthe 
inside tray to rest on in travelling. At the back 
of the box, 54 inches from each corner, a strip 


of wood # inch broad, inch thick and 54 inches 
long should be fixed on with a screw, the screw to 
be put in at 2 inches from the bottom and not 
screwed tight. The object of this being to give the 
tray a slope when being shown. The strip of wood 
to be turned down at other times. 

The lid of the box should be 4% inches deep, 
to allow room for the flowers, and may be 
fitted on with a pair of hinges, or with little pegs 
such as are used for almirahs. 

The tray for the flowers must be 3 feet long, 
18 inches broad, and halfinch thick, A strip of wood 
§ inch deep and 4 inch broad to be nailed on edge 
on the under side of the tray at each end. It will 
be necessary to cut out a little piece at the ends to 
make it rest evenly on the blocks in the corners. 

The holes for the tins should be 3 inches from 
the edge and 6 inches apart, the diameter of the 
holes to be 1} imch. These distances will give 
ample room for large sized blooms of either roses 
or chrysanthemums. This box will also answer 
for such things as carnations, pansies, verbenas, 
etc., if the holes are made a little closer, 4 inches 
being fabout the right distance for such flowers. 
With regard to the tins that are to fit in the 
holes to receive the flowers, I think there is 
nothing better than the old-fashioned sort, which 
can be easily made by an ordinary tin-smith for 
about 6 to 8 centseach. They are made of tin and 
are 3 inches long, 1} inch in diameter, with a half 
inch rim round the top. Ofcourse, the joints must 
be soldered close so as to hold water. 

Witlh such a box as the above the exhibitor 
can arrange all his blooms at home, and when 
he arrives at the show building, he has nothing 
to do, but to take off the lid, lift out the tray, 
turn upthe 54 inch strip of wood, replace the tray, 
and the exhibit is well staged and ready for the 
judges. ‘The boxes should be painted green, and 
fresh moss, or other suitable material, should be 
laid over the surface of the tray among the blooms 
and a little healthy foliage of the kind belonging to 
the flowers shown placed here and there round them 
will add much to the beauty of the exhibit. I have 
often known the best prizes lost for want of atten- 
tion to these little details. 

It also adds much to the appearance of pot plants 
if a little green moss is placed over the soil, the pots 
washed and dead leayes removed, and if necessary 
the foliage should be washed before they are brought 
to the show grounds. I mention this, because ifa 
plant is worth showing at all it is worth showing 
clean, andI regret to state that I have seen very 
fair plants sent to be shown in such an untidy state 
as to completely spoil them, when, with a little 
forethought and attention, such plants might have 
secured a prize. 

An exhibitor of pot plants will find it a useful 
precaution to take with him to the show a few 
small wedges of wood to tilt this or that pot into 
& more advantageous position, and alsoa few neat 
stakes and tying material, for it often happens that 
the beauty of a plant is lost for the want of a little 
attention in this direction. 

When collections of vegetables are shown, the 
exhibitor would do well to provide himself with 
a light tray, say 6 feet long and 2 feet wide, 
with a 2 inch rim all round, and divide it 
into as many compartments as he has different 
kinds to show. A couple of light rails placed at 
a distance from the bottom of & and 9 inches 
at the back to support such. things as celery, 
leeks &c. would be an improvement. An arrange- 
ment like this would save much trouble and would 
keep the exhibit distinot, the want of which has 
been a difficulty experienced at all the Shows I 
have attended in Ceylon, and hag, in one case at 


least, been the means of the Ist prize being 
awarded to the wrong person, simply because one 
person’s exhibits were mixed with another’s. 

This letter is altogether too long already, but I 
would like to write a few words about bouquets. 
No doubt many pretty and graceful bouquets are 
made in this country, but I must confess I have 
seen but very few. The worst feature I have 
noticed is to pack the flowers too close together, 
and another equally bad mistake is to crowd in 
too many coleurs. I write particularly of hand 
bouquets, these should be light with a small handle, 
and every part properly fastened, so that none of 
the flowers would fall out if the bouquet was 
turned sharply upside down. In my opinion not 
more than 3 or 4 different shades of colour should 
be used with fern fronds or other suitable green 
according to the taste of the maker, and these 
should be as firmly fixed. as the flowers. The 
whole bouquet with paper should not exceed 15 
inches in diameter or ‘be less than 10 inches.-—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, W. NOCK. 


ANTS ON CROTONS. 
17th Mar, 1888. 
Dzar S1R,—I shall be obliged if you can tell 
me of some simple remedy for getting rid of ants 
that settle on, and gradually blight and kill 
crotons (garden ones),—Yours’ faithfully, 
F. LIESCHING. 
[We referred the inquiry to a practical author- 
ity, who writes :—‘‘I have never been troubled 
with ants in the way Mr. L. states, but I think 
if he syringes them occasionally with tobacco water, 
or with the following :—One wineglassful of kerosine 
oil to a gallon of water, well mixed,—he will soon 
get rid of them.”—Ep, 7. A.] 


FAST-GROWING SHADE FOR COFFEE. 
March 18th, 1888. 
Sir,—Would you or any of your correspondents 
oblige me with advice as to the best quwick-growing 
shade for coffee? The elevation is 4,000 feet.— 
Your obedient servant, 
NORTH TRAVANCORE. 
[Shade at 4,000 feet! Only certain trees will 
grow at that elevation. Probably some of the 
Indian figs would answer, Mr. Anderson of Mysore 
went very fully into the question, in a small volume 
some years ago.— Hp. 7’. 4.} 


FRESHWATER FISH, DOGS, AND PORCU- 
PINES. 

Sin,—The big fish I have caught in Ceylon 
streams, and which is certainly dangerous at some 
period of the year, also very troublesome to eat 
op account of the great number of small hair-like 
bones all through the flesh. I was poisoned by 
the last I ate although it was caught in the morn- 
ing, andI had it for breakfast. Ihave seen them 
up to 12 lb. The natives called them 1élu.—Por- 
cupines can shoot their quills with a vengeance as 
I know, but they shoot the whole body at the 
same time. I once. knew a little mongrel bitch that 
was death on them ; she had been more than once 
badly spiked, but so cunning they could not do it 
any more. She so liked to get a young dog with 
her when a porcupine was run down; they run 
while they can, then stick their head in a hole or 
corner, pat their hind feet like an angry buck 
rabbit, the unwary dogs make at them, when 
whish they go astern, often leaving 3 to 6 quills 
fast in the poor dog. The little bitch would bark 
and get the young dog to do the attack ; imme- 
diately the porco made the stern rush, she would 
jump in and grab him by the neck. The hollow 
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tubes in the tail are said by natives to be for 
carrying water : this I don’t say, but with the bunch, 
8 or 10, they can make a most horrid row either 
standing or more so running.—Moderate rains and 
weather beautiful, bug commenced again. No hope 
for poor coffee. UDAPUSSELLAWA. 


RIOE-GROWING AT MULLAITIVU. 
Office of the Director P. I , Colombo, 13th March 1888. 
To the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, 

Sir,—I have the honor to report that Mr. Hoole, 
Agricultural Instructor at Mullaittivu,,has just reaped 
his paddy crop with the following results :— 

(a) 13 acres, cultivatod with the improved plough 
and sowed broad-cast with 3 bushels of seed paddy, 
yielded 414 bushels, 7. e. approximately 28 bushels an 
acre, the yield being 14 fold. 

(b) acre, cultivated with the improved plough, but 
“ planted out” (instead of sowed broadcast), with 
only 9 seers of paddy gave 39% bushels, 7. ¢. approxim- 
ately 58 bushels an acre, the yield being 140 fold. 

1. The yield of the native crops cultivated with 
the native plough only and not “ planted out” is re- 
ported to be 7 fold, or 14 bushels an acre only. 

2. The improved plough, as usual, has thus doubled 
the crop, while the planting out system in addition to 
the new plough has had its usual large results. 

3. Two new ploughs have been brought by the peo- 
ple who saw these results and 16 persons have stated 
that they are going to buy the new ploughs. 

4, I have the honor to ask permission to publish 
these results as before.—I am, &c., ' 

(Signed) H. W. GREEN, Director. 


IMPROVED PADDY (RICE) CULTIVATION IN 
OEYLON 


Office of Public Lnstruction, Colombo, 14th March 1888. 
Sir,—I have the honor to annex for your informa- 
tion copy of a letter No. 72 of 2nd instant, addressed 
by me tothe Hon. the Colonial Seeretary concerning 
work done at the branch agricultural school at Minuwan- 
goda. As the subject is interesting to many, I should 
be glad if it could find a place in your columns.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, H. W. GREEN, Director. 


ReEsutt or PADDY CULTIVATION AT MINUWANGODA. 
{ Oolombo, 2nd March 1888. 

Sir,—I have the honor to forward copy of a report 
from the Agricultural Instructor at Minuwangoda, and 
of the headman’s report, showing results of his paddy 
crops worked on the improyed system, and I request 
permission to publish the results for general information. 

2.—It will be seen that by sowiug seven bushels 
broadcast in three-and-half acres, we obtained by the 
use of our plough 114 bushels and 12 seers against 62 
bushels from the same sowing and extent worked by 
natives in the same field. That is 16 19-56ths fold 
against 8 6-7ths fold, or roughly 32% bushels an acre 
against 17% bushels an acre. 

3.—By “ planting out” in addition to the use of the 
plough we obtained (without manure) 10 bushels and 1 
seer, from 1 seer planted out on a rood of land, z.¢. 321 
fold, or, taking bushels to the acre, rather over 40 
bushels to the acre from only 4 seers planted out. 
4 When it is considered that the use of 2 bushels 
(i.e. 64 seers) seed paddy per acre for broad-cast 
sowing produces with our plough 323 bushels,~ and 
with the native system 173, and that only 4 seers 
planted out (a 16th part of the amount sowed broad- 
cast) will give 40 bushels an acre, the saying of food 
otherwise wasted for seed and the. increased results 
of the planting out system are at once seen. 

5. Owners of large tracts of land object to the “plan- 
ting out” system onaccount of having to hire coolies. 

6. But the numerous owners of tiny plots of paddy 
land who do all their cultivation themselves have 
no excuse but idleness or ignorance for not transplant- 
ing, t.¢. for not using one or two seers only instead 
of a bushel for sowing their little tracts; and it is 
these small holders of land, who are the sufferers 
from scarcity of food —I am, d&o., (Signed) H. W 
Gruen, Direotor, a 
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Sraves «nN Brazit.—According to the Jornal’s 
investigations, there are now only 204 slaves 
in Brazil owned and registered by religious orders, 
and 11 by religious brotherhoods, Nearly all of 
these [203] are held in the province of Maranhao,— 
Rio News. 


Coconurs iN ff1s1.—-I have lately had occa- 
sion to trayerse this island in various directions, 
and the coconut trees are looking splendid. I 
never saw such a crop of nuts as the trees are 
bearing at present, and, always provided there be 
no hurricane, there will be a large quantity of 
copra made.—Cor,, Liji Times, Feb. 6th. 

Cincuona CouxrTiyAtion In Cryton.—The Hon. 
Secretary of the Udapussellawa Planters’ Associ- 
‘ation, in sending us information respecting his 
district for the Directory, expresses the opinion 
that there must certainly be three million cinchona 
trees in Udapussellawa alone, without counting the 
Nuwara Wliya estates! Well done Udapussellawa : 
if proprietors can only hold on long enough, there 
ought to be good returns for them by-and-bye. 


Cryton Trea atv Home —A Ceylon proprietor, 
writing from London by last mail, says :—‘‘I have 
just been told by a traveller to a large teahouse 
that with regard to Ceylon tea, more half-chests 
are wanted containing about 50 to 601b., that in 
fact all might be sent home in half-chests. Grocers 
generally keep 3 or 4 varieties of tea, and whole 
chests deteriorate before they can be used up; 
hence the demand for half-chests, and this points 
specially to Ceylon tea, which has inferior keep- 
ing powers to Indian and China. China tea now- 
a-days is packed almost universally in half-chests.” 


Tosacco.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
probably be startled by the proposal of the secre- 
tary of the Royal Botantic Society that he should 
allow tobacco to be grown and manufactured in 
England free of duty for five years. It is Mr. 
Sowerby’s opinion, founded on nearly 50 years’ 
experience of tobacco culture in the society’s gar- 
den, that a taste would in that time be developed 
for the home-grown weed, just as a taste has 
been created for Indian tea, which a few years 


ago people would not drink. What does Mr, 
Goschen say to it ?—G@lobe. 
Cacso Ovnrivatron in the Dumbara Valley 


has, we learn, been much benefited by irrigation, 
80 much so that it is anticipated Mr. Vollar may 
fully utilize the Rajawella waterworks originally 
erected by Mr. Tytler with reference to his coffee. 
This reminds us of the admirable land presented 
below Kalawewa, with the opportunity of irriga- 
tion, for cacao or even tea, as well as paddy, 
cultivation. All three would pay well doubtless, 
and Government would probably give easy terms 
to a pioneering Oompany taking up 1,000 acres 
and cultivating at once 100 acres, say, with each 
product. 


TeA Suors are thus noticed in the N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh Agricultural Report for Sept. 
1887:—The efforts made to popularise consumption 
of tea are undoubtedly giving good results. The 
shop first opened in Cawnpore under salaried man- 
agement did not do well. A committee of native 
gentlemen then took the matter in hand; the 
furniture was made over to them together witha 
sum of NSO, and with this small beginning it 
appears the shop was maintained and much resorted 
to throughout the Inst cold season. In Lucknow, 
also, tho shop originally started is now successfully 
managed by ®& committee, and, besides, a large 
number of private shops have been opened which 
Appear to do a very good busineys, Two native 


gentlemen of good standing have obtained sanction 
to an advance of R2,000 in the manner of takavi 
for trading in tea. 

Inruvence or Irrieattion Warer on Crrmane 
Axb Ratnratu.—We quote the following paragraph 
as bearing on our remarks with reference to the 
probable influence of the restored Kalawewa tank 
on the arid climate of the district. We believe 
that in modifying climate it will be marked, and 
that, though to a much more limited extent, it 
will favourably affect absolute rainfall :— 

A correspondent in the Christian College Mayazine 
says :—‘‘ The carrying out of the Periyar project will 
give an opportunity of making a very valuable series 
of observations on the effect of irrigation on rainfall. 
The parts of Madura which are to receive a supply 
of water from the Periyar are at present but 
scantily provided with water during a great portion 
of the year, and the rainfall is comparatively small. 
When the irrigation project is completed more than 
100,000 acres will be supplied with a large quantity 
of water, and the local evaporation will be greatly 
increased. This may well have an influence on 
the rainfall of the surrounding districts, and it 
would be worth while to take some pains to obtain 
an accurate series of observations at selected stations 
before and after the completion of the project. 
Some stations already exist, but probably not 
enough, and as a period of some five or six years 
(at the least) will elapse before the water of the 
Periyar can reach Madura, there is still time to 
supply any deficiency in this respect. We venture, 
therefore, to call the attention of the Meteorological 
Reporter to Government to this matter. 


“Tue Miaury Manserr,”’ about which and 
the sport it has afforded him the Hon. Mr. H. 8. 
Thomas of Madras is so enthusiastic, is treated 
by a local writer who claims to be a F. Z.S.L., 
after an irreverent fashion which, we suspect, would 
rather surprise the author of ‘‘The Rod in 
India.” The mahseer in India was pronounced by 
the Zoological Fellow’s friend ‘G.” to be for 
angling purposes a fraud, and similar testimony is 
borne to the unsatisfactory tendencies of the 
‘Cooriah” in Ceylon. The large fish refused to 
be lured by fly or bait. Neither the Indian «G,” 
nor the Ceylon I’. Z. 8. can have ever met Mr. 
Thomas, or apparently his book recording a long 
series of successes and the means by which they 
were attained, To us the principal question in the 
discussion is the quality of the mahseer as human 
food, his alleged unwholesomeness at certain seasons, 
and, if he is poisonous, the reason or reasons why, 
The gratification of the sporting instincts of the few 
is, after all, a secondary matter to securing a 
plentiful supply of wholesome fish food for the 
people. If both ends can be simultaneously secured 
good and well. The zoologist doubts the perma- 
nent naturalization of trout, even in our hill streams, 
and he advises the introduction from the rivers of 
Jamaica of a fish, which he believes to be a spesios 
of trout, although it is called ‘‘ the mountain 
mullet.’’ We are told of it :— 

© There undoubtedly is in Jamaica a species of fish, 

delicious for the table, that will take the fly, and 
that would in every way answer our requirements, 
and would be general from the low-coantry to our 
highest mountain streams,” ; 
This is just the species of fish we want for our 
freshwaters, and we should think Mr. Nock must 
know something of the Jamaica ‘* mountain mullet” 
and be the means of its introduction to Ceylon, 
unless it should turn out as in tho case of the 
mahseer that we have the fish surreptitiously 
sailing under false colours.—Since writing this, we 
have an interesting letter from  Kotmalieganga,”’ 
which see and our note to it. 
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Tue Foochow Echo of Webruary 25th says :—The 
report given by native papers that the losses of the 
Foochow teamen during last season amount to 
$400,000 cannot be true, for in such were the case, 
we fear there will be no native teamen left for the 
coming season. When a Chinaman says that he 
has lost the above-mentioned, or any other amount, 
we must understand that he means he could not 
squeeze that amount from us. We doubt not that 
some of our native teamen did suffer severe loss, 
but to such an alarming amount is next to impos- 
sible. The actual loss, we are given to understand, 
does not exceed $50,000 and this amount is shared 
by few teamen, while many made, as usual, their 
fortunes.—China Mail, March 14th. 


DirreREN™ Uses or Cement.—A bushel of cement 
may be turned to a variety of useful purposes on the 
farm, Mixed with three or four times its bulk of 
bright, sharp sand it is almost invaluable on the 
farm for purposes aside from building or patching of 
walls, cisterns and wells. Common cement is as 
good as any, but whereitis used to hold water it 
should be made to set very slowly by the frequent 
application of moisture while itis in the process of 
drying. Wherethis is done cracks will not appear 
causing the cistern toleak. Cement may be used in 
making permanently tight boxes,old tin or iron basins 
or even old baskets. Supposing for instance, a 
watering place is wanted for horses it can be made 
from anold dry goods box. Haying mounted it in 
its place a serviceable trough can be made by smear- 
ing a quantity of very wet cement all over it inside 
repeating the operation before the first coat has dried 
and until the cracks and corners are completely hid- 
den. Cement can also be used for making water 
basins for poultry or young ducks. An MHnglish 
writer says that he simply scrapes a hole in the earth 
a trifle larger than the basin desired, smoothes the 
sides of it a little and applies the soft cement an inch 
thick. This quickly-made receptacle should prove 
of great service throughout the season.—Indian 
Agriculturist, March 17th. 

Sisu, Onancus, &c. In NortHeRn Inpra.—Mr. Jas. 
Gibson of Yatiyantota writes tous from the Gorakh- 
pur district, N. W.P., India, as follows :— 

‘As I see no chance of being back for a month 
or two, I send you the sisu tree seed I promised. 
It is counted very valuable here, and fine belts and 
avenues are planted all over. It should grow high, 
I think, as in winter it is cold here, even on the 
plains, as cold as Nuwara Eliya at coldest, but I 
believe in the hot season it is as hot as the low- 
country in Ceylon; so perhaps elsewhere would 
suit too. The pods are just sown in nurseries as sent 
‘about three inches apart and transplanted. The 
orange seeds sent in envelope among the sisu are 
wild Nepaul oranges, and are the best oranges I ever 
ate: we get them at one rupee a hundred here, 
carried down from Nepaul, small and bright orange 
color when ripe, and their skin somewhat like mandarin. 
Got our first strawberry plate for season yesterday. 
The trees are now all over the country coming into 
leaf and the weather milder; it is spring time, and 
what a paradox—harvest is just beginning, wheat 
and peas ripe and begun reaping everywhere, flax 
and dal nearly ripe, indigo is being sown now. Did 
I tell you the railway here, Bengal and North- 
Western, cost only 45,000 and 50,000 rupees a mile 
to complete? A very substantial one and well bal- 
lasted, but 1 must tell you there is net a rise of 
30 feet from one end to the other, about 150 miles 
long I think, and here in the plains is only about 
120 feet above Calcutta, 800 miles south. I find men’s 
wages two annas a day only here, and young ones 
one anna, House servants seven rupees a month and 
koki and gardeners two and three rupees a month, 
bread 64 cents a loaf, fat beef nine cents a lb., and all 
Me ret more than can use in everyone's garden 
and vatives have baskets of them in presents daily,” 
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Prantine IN NetHeRLANDs Inp1s.—Says the 
Amsterdam correspondent of the L. d& OC. Express 
writing on Feb. 29th:—A limited company, styled 
the Borneo Tobacco Company, Sugut, has been es- 
tablished at Rotterdam for the purpose of working 
certain lands for tobacco cultivation situated near 
the river Sugut (North Borneo.) The territory 
comprises 50,000 acres. The company’s capital 
amounts to 11,000,000, divided into two series of 
£500,000, and of 500 shares each, the first of which 
is nearly taken up. Reports have been received that 
the Royal sanction has been granted to the statutes 
of the Cultuur Maatschappy der Vorstenlanden, 
so that the establishment of this company may be 
expected in a few days. This company is the 
consequence of the proposed plan of reorganisation of 
the business of the Dorrepaalsche Bank der Vorsten- 
landen, which latter bank failed last night. 

Inp1an Propucts,—The late Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition appears to have led to some interest being 
taken in the exportation of Indian drugs of various 
kinds on trial. One of these articles received during 
the past month was a sample of white musli, the 
root of Asparagus ascendens. It has an ivory-white 
colour and is hard and twisted, the pieces being 
about an inch long and two lines in thickness. It 
has a sweetish taste, and forms, according to Dr, 
Dymock, an excellent substitute for salep, than which 
it is nicer and is more relished by Europeans, At 
the present time, when salep is dear, it would form 
an excellent substitute for it as food for inyalids. 
Large quantities of different varieties of gum arabic 
are also now being sent from India. Some of these, 
however, are imperfectly soluble in water and very 
dirty, being evidently collected without much care. 
Nevertheless, those thathave been examined possess 
a considerable amount of adhesiveness, and appeared 
tocontain mere traces of tanning matter. A valerian 
root, apparently that of 7. Wallichit, and costus root 
(Aplotaxis auriculata), are also among Indian drugs 
that have been sent to this country on speculation 
recently from India.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Mr. MarsHatt Warp on “‘ Dry Ror” 1n Woop.— 
From a paper by the mycologist who reported on 
Hemileia vastatrix in Ceylon, we quote as follows :— 

It will be evident from what has been stated that 
the practical application of botanical knowledge is here 
not only possible, but much easier than is the case 
in dealing with many other diseases. It must first 
be borne in mind that this fungusspreads, like so many 
others, by means of both spores and mycelium : it is 
easy to see strands of mycelium passing from badly- 
diseased planks or beams, &c., across intervening brick- 
work or soil, and on to sound timber, which it then 
infects. The spores are developed in countless myriads 
from the fructifications described, and they are ex- 
tremely minute and light: it has been proved that they 
can be carried from house to house on the clothes and 
tools, &c.,of workmen, who in their ignorance of the facts 
are perfectly careless about laying their coats, imple- 
ments, &c,, on piles of the diseased timber intended for 
removal, Again, in replacing beams, &c., attacked with 
dry-rot, with sound timber, the utmost ignorance and 
carelessness are shown: broken pieces of the diseased 
timber are left about, whether with spores on or not; 
and I have myself seen quite lately sound planks laid 
close upon and nailed to planks attacked with the ‘ rot.’ 
Hartig proved that the spores can be carried from the 
wood of one building to that of another by means of 
the saws of workmen. But perhaps the most reck- 
less of all practices is the usage of partially diseased 
timber for other constructive purposes, and stacking 
it meanwhile in a yard or outbuilding in the neigh- 
bourhood of fresh-cut, unseasoned timber. It is ob- 
vious that the diseased timber should be removed as 
quickly as possible, and burnt, at once if used as fire- 
wood in the ordinary way, it is at the risk of those 
concerned, Of course the great danger cousists in the 
presence of many ripe spores, and their being scattered 
on timber which is under proper conditions for their 
germination and the spread of the mycelium, 
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A RaAttway THROUGH A PLANTATION oF PaLus.— 
A railway through a Palm grove is a novelty to 
most gardeners, we therefore avail ourselves of Mr. 
O. B. Olarke’s kindness by giving an_ illustration 
taken from a photograph made by that botanist, 
who also kindly furnishes the following particulars :— 
This view is from a photograph of the railway near 
Theria Ghat, in the shasi Terai, in Kast Bengal. 
The Palm is Areca Oatechu, which is largely cultiv- 
ated at the foot of the Khasi Hills, where it grows 
as luxurjiantly as in the islands at the mouth of the 
Megna, and attains 80 feet in height. It is the Palm 
which supplies the betel-nut chewed throughout South- 
Kast Asia and Malaya; and from its exact erectness 
is likened by the Sanskrit writers to an arrow shot 
down from heaven. The railway depicted is worked, 
at the foot of the hill, by a locomotive; it ascends 
the face of the Khasi Hills, 3,000 feet at an angle 
varying from 8° to 452, and is there worked by a 
wire rope. ‘This route through Theria Ghat has always 
been the chief approach from the plains to Khasia; 
and it was this route which Sir J. D. Hooker 
traversed and described in the second volume of his 
Himalayan Journal.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Ants AND PLANTS.—In the last volume of the ova 
Acta Regie Societatis Scientiarwm Upsaliensis, Professor 
Lundstr6m publishes some remarkable information on 
the relation between ants and plants. Studying the 
nectar produced on the leaves of the Oow-Wheat 
(Melampyrum) he found that ants were attracted by 
the nectar onthe leaves, and that some while walk- 
ing over the leaf bore the seeds of the Cow-Wheat 
in their mouths down towards the ground. Professor 
Lundstrom was as astonished by the great resemblance 
of these seeds to the “ ant-eggs” (the cocoons of 
the ants), and he found that the ants tcok these 
for cocoons; for when he strewed some seeds on 
the ground the ants saved them as they did their 
cocoons. Lundstrom afterwards found that the thin 
membrane which surrounds the seed and causes it 
to resemble an ant egg so closely, falls off soon after 
the seed is brought by the ants to the soil, and 
that it remains there untouched by the ants. Another 
observation of the same author, noteworthy for arbori- 
eulturists, is the following. At Obristineberg, near 
Haudiksva!], the soil in an avenue of Populus tremula 
was dug and the ants, which were formerly very 
numerous, a peace in consequence. In the next 
year Professor Sundstrom found that the leaves of 
these Poplars were destroyed by insects in a short 
time, whilst those of the other Poplars, where the 
soil had not been dug up, were quite intact. Care- 
ful observation showed that the first leaves of the 
trembling Poplar have short round petioles with 
nectar g ands, whilst the petioles of the older leaves 
are much longer, flat, and without t! ese glands, as 
Trealease showed in the Botanical Gazette, vi. (1881). 
Lundstrém’s notion is, that the ants are attracted 
by these glands, and preserve the tree from the attacks 
of caterpillars, &c., for the first time. At a later 
season the leaves with the long, flat petioles are so 
much disturbed by the movements of tho leaves 
that no caterpillar can go on them. The author 
found ants in every situation where the trembling 
Poplar grew.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Cuntivation oF THE Sor, Leapine to  In- 
cREASED Evaporarion AND Rarnrauu.—In_ recently 
noticing the completion of the great irrigation 
tank at Kalawewa and the giant canal to Anu- 
radhapura, we ventured to suggest that the arid 
climate of the region would be modified by the water 
captured and applied to the tilled soil. From the 
United Sates there comes a curious exemplification 
of the scientific principles involved. It is believed 
that the rainfall of the region formerly known as 
‘‘the Groat American Desert’? has increased since 
its cultivation. Mr. C. PF. Adams gives reasons 
for crediting such a result, thus :— 

Tho whole region in question is a gentle slope, 
stretching for about 600 miles east and west, north 
aud south. It is drained by a namber of rivers 
which receive contributions from small stroams in the 


nature almost of gutters or ditches, most of which, 
as you go west are dry for the larger portion of the 
year, The region is not like any which is found 
east of the Missouri River, but it rises toa consider- 
able altitude only in its western portion. This vast 
territory, from a time so far remote as to be almost 
incalculable, was regularly burned over by fire, and 
during certain periods of the year was grazed over 
and trampled by countless herds of buffalo. Never 
being broken by the plough, its surface gradually as- 
sumed a brick like consistency. It was impervious 
to water. Upon this brick like surface there grew a 
mossy vegetation known as “ buffalo grass.’’ Water 
flowed off from this surface much as it would from 
the roof of a house, It passed into the ditches 
or gutters above referred to, and was slowly carried 
down into the Missouri. In fact, the whole country 
was literally one vast tile-roofed watershed, of which 
the Rocky Mountains were a species of rude ridge 
pole. It followed, of course, that the rainfall of the 
country, instead of sinking into the soil, and in 
some form remaining in the country, was carried off 
to the Gulf of Mexico. As population advanced all 
this changed. ‘he brick or tile-like surface was 
broken, the water percolated into the soil and was 
held there, the moss-like buffalo grass gave place to 
growing crops, and consequently all the meteorologi- 
cal conditions were changed. Before this took 
place, there was no more evaporation from that country 
during the greater portion of the year than there is 
from the roof ofa church, After the soil was broken 
regular evaporation began. Consequently both soil and 
atmosphere became impregnated with a moisture un- 
known before, which lasted all through the yenr. This 
seems a natural explanation of the alleged increase of 
rainfall, which has unquestionably taken place. 
Neither is there any safe ground for believing that the 
climatic changes have yet reached their limit. As the 
soil is broken further west to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, there can hardly be any question that the 
atmospheric conditions will change correspondingly. 
Water which formerly poured away will be held, first 
in the soil, and then in the atmosphere, returning 
again to the soil in the form of rain. Consequently, 
there seems no good reason for doubting that the 
entire area of country westof the Missouri and eastof 
the Rockies will within a few years enjoy a rainfall 
sufficient to admit of raising crops without any con- 
siderable degree of artificial irrigation, the general 
breaking up of the present tile-like, impervious surface 
of the soil being the single condition precedent. The 
question isnot only one of scientific intrest, but it 
is of vital importance to all the companies now building 
railroads through that region and any explonation of it 
derived from observation and experience can hardly be 
otherwise than of value.—Leade, Feb. 4th- 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTs, 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 
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COAST, COCHIN, QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c, 
REES’ WAX, White J Slightly softsih to good| 
hard bright ..|£6 a £6 10s 
Yellow «.|Do. drossy & dark ditto... 858 a 105s 
CINCHONA BARK—Crown\Renewed ... «(ls a 28 
Medium to fine Quill + /8d a 1s 
Spoke shavings ... ,./4d a 81 
Branch... ves +/2d a 6d 
» Red |Renewed . ../8d a 1s 6d 
Medium togood Quill. (6d a 9d 
Spoke shavings ... ../8da 7d 
BE ee fo) toe + j2d a 4d 
wig .|1d 
CARDAMOMS Malabar eee bold, bright, fine|23 a 23 6d 
and Ceylon |Middling, stalky & lean|8d a 2s 
Alleppee _/Fair to fineplump Cae 1s 8d a 23 
Tellicherry|Good to fine .|18 6d a 2s 
Brownish 6d a 1s 3d 
Mangalore |Good &fine, washed, bet.lis a 23 4d 
Long Ceylon|Middling to good... __...J8d a 1s 4 
CINNAMON ists |Ord, to fine pale quill ...[gd a 1s5d 
Qnds| ,, eas »  +(73d a 1s 4d 
3rds 3 wl6Sd a 1s 1d 
4ths| Woody and hard., ...\54d a 104d 
Chips .o[Fairto fe plant... .../28d a 8d 
COCOA, Ceylon «. ..|Bold to good bold ..|80s a 853 
+». |Medium ce .../783 a 803 
Triage to ordinary .../603 a 708 
COFFEE Ceylon Plantation|Bold to fine bold colory.../863 a 933 
Middling to fine mid. .../76s a 85s 
Low mid.and Low grown|74s a 803 
Smalls .. Ane .../688 a 793 6d 
Native Good ordinary ... _.../508 a 598 
Liberian .»|Smalltobold ... ...;483 a 60s 
fast Indian +.|Bold to fine bold... ...|803 a 883 
Medium to fine ... ...|753 a 803 
Small 0 «../673 a 743 
Native Good to fineordinary ...|503 a 55s 
COIRROPE,Ceylon&Cochin|Mid.coarse tofine straight/£5 a £15 
FIBRE, Brush .../Ord. to fine long straight|£13 a £36 
Stuffing ...|Coarse to fiae ...{£10 a £18 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ../Ordinary to superior .,.| £18 a £35 
Cochin ~- .../Ordinarytofine...  ..,|£18 a £35 
Do Roping fairtogood _,,,| C11 a £15 103 
COLOMBO ROOT, sifted .../Middling wormy to fine.,,|8s a 203 
GROTON SEEDS, sifted ...|Fair to fine fresh.. (1083 a 15s 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... _...|758a 85s 
” Small andmedium ../808 a 5038 
Rough |¥air to fine bold., ..|253 a 453 
+ |Small 3a ... {163 a 233 
GUM ARABIC, Madras... Dark to fine pale. .../803 a £6 
NUX VOMICA .../Fair to fine bold fresh .,.)123 a 163 
Small ordinary and fair,,,|8s a 11s 
MYRABOLANES Pale, .../Good to fine picked _,.|6s 6d a 83 
Common to middling .../53a 53 9d 
i Fair Coast... . (53 a 53 3d 
Pickings|Burnt and defective ...|3s 3d a 4s 
OIL, CINNAMON ..|Pair to fine heayy  ,../8d a 23 6d 
CITRONELLE ...|Bright & good flavour .,,|¢ a 1d 
LEMON GRASS Ole 2) ” ” »,_ «.[Lgd a 2d 
ORCHELLA WEED _...|Mid. to fine, not woody,,./35s a 373 _ 
PEPPER,Malabar blk.sifted|fair to bold heavy 1d a 73d 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, », good ,, 244 lg 
Tellicherry, White ... Alles FR ...{n0ne here 
PLUMBAGO Lump ...|Fair to fine bright bold.,,/12s 6d a 173 
: (Middling to good small.../7s a 12s 
Chips .».|Slight foul to fine bright|6s a 10s 6d 
dust +«(Ordinary to fine bright,,.|53 a 9s 
RED WOOD «+» «Fair and fine bold £4 1bsa£4 176d 
SAPAN WOOD ..|Middling coated to good|£8 a £9 
SANDAL pe ae logs ...|Rair to good flavor _,,,|£20 a £44 
Do. chips ...\[nferior to fine ... ..|£5 10s a £22 
SENNA, Tinnevelli ..|Good to fine bold green.,,|7d a 10d 
Fair middling medium.,,/3d a 6a 
Common dark and small 3d a 23d 
TURMERIC, Madras __...|Finger fair to fine bold 83 a 93 6d 
Do. +-|Mixed middling [bright!7s a 7s 6d 
Do. «|Bulbs whole .,. _,..|63 6 a 75 
Cochin ...! Do split aa (68 @ 6s Gd 
VANILLOES, Mauritius & 
Bourbon, 1sts|Fine erystalised 6 a 9inch}17s a 253 
Qnds|\Foxy & reddish 528 ,, |148a 19s 
3rdg| J Lean & dry to middling 
under 6 :nches ../93.a 14g 
4th |Low, foxy, inferior and 
iipiokin gays a 88 
FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR, 
ALOKS, Sozcotrine and |Good and fine dry +e/£5 @ £7 
Hepatic...|Common and good .» (658 a £7 103 
CHILLIBS, Zanzibar __,,.|Good to fine bright + 808 8 828, 


Ordinary wnd middling... 258 a 29 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 
CLOVES, Zanzibar 
and Pemba, per lb 
ys Stems, 
COCULUS INDICUS out 
GALLS, Bussorah ) blue 
& Turkey v. oni 
wt, 
GUM AMMONIACUM per 
ANIMI, washed, ®@cewt. 


scraped... 
ARABIC, E.L. & Aden .. 
per cwt. Ghatti 
Amrad cha 


ASSAFQCETIDA, per 
cwt. 

KINO, per cwt. 

MYRRH, picked ,, 

Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, irop 
per cwt. ” 
pickings... 

siftings .. 
INDIARUBBER Mozambi 
per lb. Ball & saus 


2nd February 1888.) 


QUALITY, QUOTATIO} 

\Good and fine bright 2d a 8% 

Common dull to fair . a aid 
..|Fair fresh 19d a 2d 

Fair i 

Fair to fine dark blue .,./558 a 62s 64 

Good white and green... 498 4 533 

Blocky to fine clean "10s a 353 


Bean & Peasizeditto .,, £5 a £10 
amber anddark bold ..,./£7.a £9 
Medium & bold sorts «16 a £7 
Sorte. yer ac, esos . 903 a 1308 
..|Woody tofine pale _,,, 508 a 120s 
Good and fine pale we \95s a £6 1s 
Reddish to pale brown .,. 498 2 90s 
Clean fair to fine , 858 a 403 


Picked fine pale in sorts, £12 10sa£13 1 
part yellow and mixed ry a £11 10s 


Slightly stony and foul... aoe a 308 


Fanr to fine bright 23 a 34s 
Fair to fine pale “86 a £7 103" 
Middling to good “170s a 100s 
Fair to fine white “1408 a 503 
Reddish to middling ;,,|303 a 38s 
Middling to good paisib. ..jt2sa 18s 
.|Slightly foul to fine 12s 6d a 148 6 
que, rt red hard "2s 1d a 2s 3d) 
age J white softish —_,,|J8 7d a 1s 11¢ 
unripe root “l1d als 2d 
liver _, [LS 4d a 1s 9d 


FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


CASTOR OIL, Ists per oz 
2nds 
3rds _,, 

ay Be ee a Assam, per 


” 


Rangoon ...|Fair to good clean 1s 6d a 2s 1d 
Madagascar|Goodto fine pinky &white gs pipe 3d 
Fair togood black ~_,,,/48 8d a 1s 10 
SAFFLOWER .-|Good to fine pinky _,.,225 2100s 
Middling to fair ae oer Sa 
Inferior and pickings 15 a 25s 
TAMARINDS -..| Mid. to fineblacknot stony|3 en a 16s 
Stony and inferior Be a 6s 
{ 
FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
ALOES, Cape, per cwt. .../Fairdry to fine bright .../203 a 22s 
+.|Common & middling sofi|7s.a 19s 
Natal -.|Fair to fine ./none here 
ARROW ROOT Natal per 1b. Middling to fine -. {13d a 23d 
FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 
CAMPHOR, aa ¥ ork: Good, pure, & dry “pin } 80s a 858 
GAMBIER, Cubes, cwt. ... Ordinary to fine free .../32s 6d a 338 6 
Pressed none here 
Block [per lb./Good -+.|223 9d a 233 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuine Fine clean Banj& Mucas-\2s 4d a 3d9 
Sumatra...!Barky to fair {sar|6d a 2s 3d 
Reboiled.,.|Common to fine clean ...|1d a 1s 44 


White Borneo 
NUTMEGS, large, per lb.. 
Medium ‘ 
Small 
MACE, per lb. 
Seria Sun dried, per 
Ib. 
High dried ,. 


SAGO, Pearl, large, #@ cwt. 
medium .,, 


Nearly water white ... 3id a ae 
++ |Bairand good pale loka é a 
-|Brown and brownish .,, 1s 10d a 28 


Good to fine 


Common foul and mixed|®42 1s 8d__ 


..(Good to fine clean +. {lld a 1s 3d 
Inferior and barky 1d a 8d 

.|61’s a 80's, garbled 2s 8d a 3s 6 

-.|83’8 a 95's ../23 3d,a 23 

../100’s a 160’s .. {lg 34 a 23 

..|/Pale reddish to fine pale 23 4d a 23 8 
Ordinary to red. ../23 a 23 3d 
Chips and dark .../ls 8d a 1s 11d 
Good to fine sound 2s a 48 


Darkordinary & middling!8d a 1s 84 


.|Good to fine ./83d a 11d 

Dark, rough & middling 3da 7d 

Fair to fine 10s a 14s 
9s a 138 


9g) 99,598 


small mae || aes Sees) .../83 6d a 12s 6 

Flour (per lb,|Good pinky to white ...99a 93 9d — 
TAPIOCA, Penang Flake |Fair to fine ../2td a 22 
Singapore...) ,, ” vee 2qG @ Qi 
Flour cel y» [15s a 203 
Pearl ...|Bullets, per ewt. ../263 a 278 
Medium ,, «».|208 & 218 

Seed A +e {198 a 208 60 
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THE CEYLON SPINNING AND WEAVING 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Under the above heading we welcome the in- 
troduction into Ceylon of a new industry which, 
we believe, after the initiatory difficulties are 
overcome, will be nearly as successful here as it 
is proving to be in India, For many years back, 
at intervals, we have urged the subject of es- 
tablishing a Colombo cotton goods manufactory 
on such local capitalists as Mr. C. H. De 
Soysa. The realization of the long-desired re- 
sult has come from another direction, as may 
be seen by the prospectus issued as a Supple- 
ment to the daily papers. We predict a great 
future for the manufacture of cotton in the Kast, 
and as far as regards the manufacture of fabrics 
for local consumption, we think the Ceylon Spinning 
and Weaying Company, Limited, has a profitable 
field before them. We have here all the advantages 
enjoyed by Bombay, so far as suitable climate, 
cheap and abundant labour, cheap land, and 
moreover if so required a large number of build- 
ings constructed for carrying on our moribund in- 
dustry which may easily be converted into cotton 
factories. 

The promoters of the Company have set forth 
in their Prospectus all the advantages which Ceylon 
possesses for the manufacture of cotton goods; 
but we would not be doing our duty as guardians 
of the public, if we did not point out, where, in 
our opinion the promoters are somewhat over-san- 
guine. We do not blame them for this, because 
it is not after all a matter of special importance. 
We do not think too much stress should be placed 
on the advantage of the Colombo climate over 
that of Bombay, nor do we think that the nearness 
of Ceylon to Tuticorin, or to China, will be 
found to be of much benefit. 

We believe that the chief portion of the 
cotton which will be required by the Company will 
have to be imported, not from Tuticorin, but 
from Bombay and Egypt. No doubt the short- 
stapled Tinneyelly cotton can be mixed with the 
longer-stapled Indian and Egyptian products; but 
we doubt if it would answer to put up machinery 
exclusively for the manufacture of Tinnevelly cotton, 
If Bombay cotton has to be used, our proximity 
to China will be of little advantage. We re- 
commend the directors of the Company to 
put out of their calculations any benefit 
to be derived from the manufacture of goods 
for the China market, the spirit of progress is 
brooding over that vast empire, and there is little 
doubt that the example of India will, in time, be 
largely followed by the awakening “ celestials’? who 
have little to learnin the manufacturing art, 

Cotton of suitable quality can no doubt be grown in 
small patches here and there in the island; but 
it is questionable whether Ceylon or its people 
fre suited to its cultivation in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the requirements of the Company. 
There has always been a market for cotton here, 
and if the enormous prices paid for the article, 
during the American war, could not stimulate the 
production, it may be asked if present prices can be 
expected to do so? 

The Tamil and Sinhalese coffee pickers of 
Colombo will welcome the new employment, and 
will, no doubt, in time prove to be skilful spinners 
and weavers ; but they will have to be taught, and 
the art of manufacturing cannot be acquired in 
time to influence the first dividends. The 
Indian Companies referred to by the promoters 
are now flourishing institutions; but we think it 
would have been more judicious if comparisons 
had ary made with similar institutions when 

¢ 


the industry was in its infancy. The prospects of 
the Company for manufacturing goods for local 
consumption are sufficiently good, to render it 
unnecessary to go beyond them. 

The native industry will be protected to the extent 
of 6 per cent import duty, and the Bombay manu. 
facturers’ profits and charges. And these should be 
sufficient inducements to encourage the applicationg 
for shares ; but we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that every new industry has to undergo the 
usual infantine troubles before it reaches its 
prime, and Ceylon will be no exception to the 
rule, At the same time, there can be no doubt, 
that, profiting by the experience of Bombay, the 
Ceylon Company may escape many of the mistakes 
made in tbe early days of the industry in India. 
We have no hesitation in assuring intending 
shareholders of the soundness of the enterprise, 
and especially in calling upon our native friends to 
subscribe liberally to the formation of a Company, 
which cannot but in time be of incalculable benefit 
to their unemployed compatriots. Even if the first 
returns are not quite up to the more sanguine 
expectations, yet eventually we have no doubt the 
results will be equal to the Hopes of the promoters 
of the first Ceylon Spinning and Weaving Company, 


We asked a gentleman of wide knowledge, feunded 
on large experience, to give us his thoughts in 
regard to the prospectus of the enterprise intended 
to introduce for the first a purely manufacturing 
industry on a large scale into Ceylon. The above 
is the result thrown into editorial shape, but, as 
we cannot without qualification adopt all the con- 
clusions arrived at, we add our own ideas in regard 
to a project which, if successful (and we do not 
see why it should not be), will mark an important 
era in the industrial history of Ceylon. 

We are surprised to see the advantage of our 
contiguity to Tuticorin, the port of the vastly 
extended cotton fields of Tinnevelly, undervalued, 
We had conceived of such contiguity and the large 
supplies of cotton available of a special sort as 
one of the grand reasons why the experiment here 
was likely to be successful. Our only fear was of 
competition in still nearer contiguity to the source 
of supply, at Tuticorin itself, where, a recent 
visitor informed us, a large building intended for 
a cotton factory is being erected. On mentioning 
this fact and our apprekensions to a gentleman 
who has taken an active part in starting the enter- 
prise, he made light of the effect of the Tuticorin 
factory, stating that probably the same engineer would 
be employed on both the Tuticorin and the Colombo 
buildings. From ‘Tuticorin this authority told us 
that cotton could be brought over in an unbaled 
condition in native craft, considerable expense being 
thus saved. He said nothing of our competing 
with the India mill owners for supplies of Dharwar 
and other cotton in Bombay, or in Egypt with 
European} purchasers of the fine cotton of the land 
of the Pharaohs, but we see that the prospectus 
contemplates such contingencies as possible. 

As to cotton being locally grown, we may say 
that it was at one time (about fifty years ago) 
largely produced in the north and east of the 
island for the numerous handlooms of the natives, 
Gradually British thread and twist came to be 
used, and, finally, the handloom industry was 
practically extinguished by the superior quality 
and cheapness of Lancashire fabrics. Attempts 
to grow cotton on a large scale in Ceylon 
by European planters, failed, chiefly, we believe, 
because the boles ripened and opened in the height 
of the monsoon rains, the wool being thus damaged. 
But seed could be sown at different seasons and 
irrigation could be used 80 as to render cultivators 
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independent of the rains. Here is an additional 
argument in favour of the restoration of the ancient 
irrigation works. It certainly reflects little credit 
on enterprise in Ceylon that the high—the un- 
precedented—prices to which cotton rose during the 
American Ciyil War led to no renewal of the in- 
dustry here. But capital is often as timid as are 
the natives, and a quarter of a century ago we 
had no Agricultural Branch of the Public Instruction 
Department at work, and no Mr. Green to en- 
courage his ‘‘ Agricultural Instructors’? to com)at 
native prejudices and dissipate native apathy. We 
submit that it will be part of the duty of Govern- 
ment, in view of this new depar.ure to give all 
legitimate encouragement to the local cultivation 
of cotton, in connection with irrigation works or 
otherwise. Indeed, much cotton could be grown 
by the natives in corners of their fields, in fences 
and so forth. Seeds of supeyior kinds, if required, 
can be obtained from the Indian Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society from the various Indian Goyern- 
ments and from many societies and individuals. 
The leaders of the spinning and weaving enter- 
prise will, of course, use every effort to encourage 
the local production of the raw material for their 
manufacturing operations, A new industry of this 
kind, if remunerative, and the provision of em- 
ployment in the factory on good wages for 
the men, women, and children, who were 
wont to be employed in the coffee stores, 
would be such real blessings to the country, that 
on such grounds the new enterprise has our best 
wishes for its success. Of course the men, women 
and children employed will have to be taught the 
management of spindles and ‘‘mules” and 
‘‘jennies,”” but the natives are apt of brain and 
delicate of hand in such matters. So are the 
Chinese, but we doubt if they wiil, for some time 
yet, do their own spinning and weaving. If no 
market, save the local one, were available, we fear 
there would be little chancsa of success to the ex- 
periment ;for it is not contemplated-here any more 
than in India to manufacture the finer kinds of 
cottons. for which Lancashire is so justly famed. 
We shall thus hope to escape the interference of 
the Manchester men with our cotton duties of 6 
per cent, not meant to be protective but yielding 
about R200,000 per annum, which we could ill afford 
to lose. The friend, to whom we have already 
referred, was good enough to hand us the following 
memorandum of thestaples contemplated for manu- 
facture in the mills :— : 

“We hope to spin chiefly 20s for export, but 
will also be able to turn out the finer counts 
of yaro, such as 40s and 50s or higher. The 
mills, will probably weave 

Grey long cloths 

Grey T cloths 

Grey drills 

Towelling 

Scarfs or Dhootise, colored check goods, and the 
plainer descriptions of sarongs.”’ 

Such is the modest catalogue of manufactures 
contemplated. But even so, large buildings, a very 
large and perennial supply of water and steam 
power which may rather surprise some of our 
friends will be required. An engine of 30 horse- 
power was ample for the largest coffee store, but 
for the cotton factory twenty times 30, or 600 horse- 
power will be required. A full and never failing 
supply of water is so essential, thas we suspect 
he site chosen for the erection of the works will 
be somewhere on the side of the Kelani river,— 
where a firm foundation of gneiss or sound laterite 
can be obtained close to the stream, but beyond 
the influence of floods. 

Such are the main thoughts which occur to us 


‘rates, 


and the leading observations we have to make 

on an enterprise, the very boldness of which we 

admire and which we trust even the pressing 

allurements of the tea enterprise will not deprive of — 

that support necessary to make it a great success 
ee eee 


DELI NEWS. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

It must be acknowledged that Ohinese coolies have 
been the making of Deli, which has hence enjoyed a 
prosperity exceptional among Dutch colonies in this 
part of the world, These golden times are now receding 
into the background. The struggle for existence has 
become harder, Many of the recently started estates 
are in difficulties, and canhardly get on owing to the 
impracticability of securing serviceable coolies at fair 
é A dectine in the power of the coolie brokers’ 
ring at Singapore, and a considerabie fall in the price of 
coolies would be aseusible relief tothem. The success 
of the negotiations now being carried on by Mr. Laviuo 
at Calcutta would supply them with a class of labour 
in many respects preferable to Ohinamen. 


———>—__—_———_ 


SARAWAK NEWS. 
Sarawak Gazette, 1st March.) 

Pepper planting is proceeding very favourably 
at Sibu and Kanowit; thirty-two gardens haye been 
opened, and are doing well, being well looked after ; 
in a short time Rejang will commence exporting 
pepper. The small monthly grant given by Goy- 
ernment to those opening pepper gardens has not 
only been of great assistance to the planters 
themselves, but, securing the interest and supervi- 
sion of Government, encourages those with money 
to advance capital. It will be a wise policy to 
encourage to the utmost pepper cultivation and 
similar industries, as the jungle produce, upon 
which the trade of this river is almost en- 
tirely dependent, is gradually but surely fall- 
ing off. 


— : 
“DAILY TELEGRAPH” ON CHINA 
THA AND ITS COMPETITORS. 


Some persons of a gloomy turn of mind maintain the 
lugubrious doctrine that, although the present age may 
be one of intellectual and scientific progress, it is also 
one of marked deterioration in the excellence, not 
only of manufactures, but of the natural products 
of the earth. English cheese, lament these social 
Jeremialis, is no longer so rich or so tasty as it was 
wont to be; first-rate Havannoah cigars are’ “ played 
out” more brandy is made from whiskey thanfrom wine 
and cognac; while at Bordeaux ‘‘ Val de Penas ” from 
Spain, Barolo and Chianti from Italy, and dried cur- 
rants from Greece are systematically fabricated into a 
so-called claret. There are no more ribston pippins, 
the canned peaches which we import from America 
are poor in flavour; not enough real butter is made to 
feed the world, who are fain to eat animal fats and 
coagulated oils as substitutes for the real article; 
mustard, and nearly all condiments are largely adulter- 
ated; coffee does not always own on the label of its 
‘packages how much chicory it contains; ostensible 
Welsh mutton frequently comes from New Zealand; - 
much strawberry jam is made from pumpkins ; houses 
are jerry-built; the breed of horses, especially those 
used for railway purposes, is inferior to that of a 
generation since; there are no great tenors coming to 
the front; no lyric poets; Punch and Judy are fading 
out of the land; shoddy clothes are worn by tens of 
thousands; and, to complete the dismal catalogue, it is 
openly stated that Ohinese tea has appreciably deterio- 
rated in quality. The Chinese Government lately 
invited a special committee of experts of the Shanghai 
Ohamber of Commerce to hold an inquiry into the 
cause of the decline of the exports of tea from Ohina. 
Between 1881 and 1886 the quantity of tea shipped 
from the Celestial Empire decreased by about twenty- 
four million pounds; while, on the other hand, the — 
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exports of India and Ceylon teas increased by nearly 
thirty-five million pounds. ‘The report of the com- 
mittee actually recommends the Ohinese Government 
to despatch a number of intelligent and practical 
Ohinamen to onr Indian Mmpire and to Ceylon, in 
order to study the methods of cultivation and pre- 
paration in use in those regions, ‘I'hings, indeed, seem 
to be coming to a pretty pass when the tea-growers 
of the Middle Kingdom are to be despatched to 
foreign parts to learn the art of making their tea 
fit for the market. What next, and next? Will 
pig-tailed students travel to Sévres to take lessons in 
the manufacture and painting of porcelain? Will they 
go to Lyons to pick up a few hints about silk-weaving, 
or visit Hatton-garden in order to acquire the art of 
turning and carving ivory ? It must be added, however, 
that the committee of experts have recommended the 
Government of Pekin to set up, at the Imperial cost, in 
the tea-producing districts, one or two factories fully 
supplied with modern machinery, in crder to teach the 
people how itis that foreign competition is not gradual- 
ly, but swiftly, beating them. 

It would be idle to inquire for how many centuries 
teeming millions of the Obinese Empire have been 
growing and manufacturing tea. There does not 
appear to have been at any time any departure from 
the primitive modes of preparation handed down from 
generation to generation, ‘The chargo at presen) made 
against the Ohinese is that they fire or dry thoir tea}too 
rapidly and too negligeutly. So soon as the leaves are 
gatherel, and even before they are sifted, they 
are spread on iron plates, and when they are quite 
hot rolled in the palm of the band. ‘The heat 
isapplied to deprive them of the narcotic qualities 
which they possess, while the rolling enables them 
to be kept in a restricted space without losing their 
arom. Pi some districts the fresh leaves are thrown 
for a few seconds into hot water; it is said to be 
another way of killing the narcotic element. These 
operations, simple as they seem, demind much deli- 
cacy and skill in their performance; for, if the 
leaves are fired at too great a heat, they will lose 
their colour, and consequently their price ; whereas, 
if they are not made hot enough, they will not 
keep the fold into which they have been rolled, and 
require to be placed on the chafing-plate again and 
again, The experts of Shanghai poimt out that native 
growers are in such a hurry to fire their tea that in 
the course of a few months the leaves become vapid 
and flavourless. This carelessness also tends to the 
interrupticn of fermentation ; and it is to this fermen- 
tation that Indian and Cingalese teas owe the strong 
rich liquor on which they depend for their repute. 
Green tea, such as Hyson, ‘'wankey, and Young 
Hyson, has never, it would seem, been subject to 
fermentation, and is only very BuEREY: rolled, As 
for the Imperial tea, which only the Emperor and 
the members of the Imperial family are privileged 
to imbibe, it appears to be cultivated and manufac- 
tured with some attention to cleanliness. The culti- 
yators are forbidden under the severest penalties to 
eat garlic or to smoke opium, lest the young leaves 
should be infected by unlovely exhalations. ‘he Im- 
perial tea is also “ pearly,” from the circumstance 
of the leaves being very small and very tightly 
twisted ; while cousin-german to the Imperial is gun- 
parens tea, which is even a smaller leaf, and should 

© of a darkish green shot witha slight silvery tint, 
Black teas are exposed for a certain time after being 
ginered to some degree of moisture, so that they may 

erment, during which process they lose their pleas- 
ing green hue to take that of a blackish brown. 
’ Black tea in China, especislly Bohea, is by all ac- 
counts often shamefully adulterated. Leaves of 
different species, but having some slight analogy in 
flayour ani! colour to the products of the toa-plant, 
are mixed with a small quantity of genuine tea and 
exposed to a high temperature in bamboo baskets, 
where fermentation brings about a vast amount of 
amalgamation. This feadulent composition—or “ lie” 
toa, as the Celostials pappepuatey term it—may be 
known by its badly-rolled, broken, and half-pulverised 
leaves, its want of uniformity of tint, and the red- 
dish, insipid infusion which it prodaves after coction 
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but Congo and Souchong should be much more care- 
fully prepared. Then come the luxurious black teas. 
Ponchang leaves are so scrupulously selected from 
Souchong that the proportion kept for producing the 
fivst-named commodity is not more than two per 
cent; and Pekoe—meaning white down—chosen from 
young leaves of the first crop, should be recognisa- 
ble by the leaves being covered by a minute doway 
deposit, ard its odour should be as sweet and aro- 
matic as that of the rose; the infusion will be of a 
pale golden tint. ‘here are many fancy teas which 
scarcely ever reach Kurope. ‘ Ball tea’ is a conglo- 
meration of leaves kueaded together to the size of 
a walnut and wrapped in a sheet of rice-paper. 
“Pigtail” tea presents a certain resemblance to pig- 
tail tobacco; and then comes a c'ass of coarse and, 
to Huropeans, repulsive teas which are greedily con- 
sumed by the Oriental races. There is the tea 
pressed into the shape of a tube, which is eagerly 
imbibed by the peoples of Central Asia, and which, 
to suit their palate, is generally boiled in a caul- 
dron with salt, flour, and rancid butter. “Brick tea,” 
so called from the form of the tablets into which it 18 
pressed, is consumed to an amazing extent by the Rus- 
sian peasantry and by the Calmuc ‘Tartars, It is drunk 
boiled and fliyoured with grease, camel’s milk, anda 
little flour. 

If the Obinese are ambitious to keep that hold 
on the Kuropean and American markets which they 
have possessed for so many generations, they must 
export such a tea as that described by the special 
committee of experts at Shanghai. They seem, on 
the contrary, to have fallen into-a very stupid and 
vicious system, of attempting to make large quanti- 
ties of tea ready for exportation under one mark 
or “chop,” and this hasty and often dishonest mode 
of procedure is said to be one of the main causes of 
the deterioration and conzequent depreciation in the 
market of Chinese teas. The ‘‘one chop” system 
means that uadue time is spent in getting a sufficient 
quantity of leaves together, and the leayes are con- 
sequently stale and void of their juices before they 
are roasted. In India the “chops” are of moderate 
volume, consisting as they do of the pickings of a 
single day, when the leaves are fresh and full of their 
best qualities. Frequently inferior qualities are mixed 
with tea purporting to be of one standard of excellence 
alone; and, although this fraud may escape detection 
in Obina, the voyage to Burope or to America brings 
out the coarse flavour, The skilful, steady, and up- 
right Japanese are gradually depriving the wily Chi- 
namen of their green tea trade, just as India and 
Oeylon are rapidly taking from the Oelestials the 
trade in black tea. The unfortunate Chinese tea- 
growers are also heavily handicapped by onerous 
transit dues imposed in the Umpire itself; still, they 
no doubt find it profitable to continue to send to 
the red-headed barbarians extensive Sconsiguments of 
‘lie tea,” or the sweepings of Obinese warehouses. 
The United Kiugdom, United States, Australia, and 
New Zealand want more and*more millions of pounds 
of tea every yeur—full, rich, honest tea—and it is 
highly gratifying to Britons to learn that our fellow- 
subjects in Hindostan and Oeylon can send us such 
a teain practically uulimited quantities—tea carefully 
grown, scientifically gathered, skilfully cured, deftly 
rolled, cleanly sifted, well packed, and in every re- 
spect superior to the dirty and inferior stuff which 
the Chinese have been for some time past exporting.— 
Daily Telegraph. 

—_————-_>__——_--——- 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING 
THe Drougnat—Corree—Cacao, 

1th March 1888, 

We are still suffering much from the want or RaArtN, 
How much money this prolonged dry season is going 
to cost us would be hard to estimate. Our coolies 
suffer, as well as we do: in fact the far-reaching- 
ness of its effects is more than can be told, Esti- 
mates are getting short beyond all hope of recovery ; 
the bushes, especially where the toa is young, 
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are tried, so that they look almost hopelessly 
broken down, you get miserable pluckings, and the 
quality of your tea is about on a par with your 
plants. 

Corren, however, has been out in fine blossom, 
the spike being strong and healthy. So favourable 
has this season been for flowering, that you can see 
in abandoned land, stray struggling trees, clothing 
themselves in bloom. All kinds of native coffee has 
also been full of promise, but how much will set 
remains to be seen. 

It is perfectly wonderful how cacao has stood out, 
and on the whole how well it looks, but the 
spring crop will be a very scant one, although 
blossom does struggle out, here and there, showing 
a commendable willingness. Most of the cacao 
shade trees have shed their leaves, but our local 
Scientists don’t fret over that. The sap of the 
cacao is all the better to be warmed up a little, 
and they prophesy that with a good fall of rain 
we will have fresh cover, and a profuse show of 
the little blossom. 


JACKSON S New TEA ROLLER. 
8rd April 1888. 


Jackson’s new roller ‘‘The Rapid” is evidently a 
fine machine, and certainly turns out nice work 
in a short time, the twist of the tea being good, and 
hardly any broken. It spills a little when first started, 
jerking the leaf off the table on to the floor: this is 
doubtless caused by an inequality in the distance be- 
tween the tableand the box. It will be a much more 
difficult machine to set than any of the others, and this 
tendency to spill will be the trouble. Still it is 
not very much after all, and as soon as the leaf 
begins to twist the spilling ceases. As to the 
amount of power required to drive it, I fancy it 
has not been fairly tested yet—in Ceylon I mean,— 
and it will be interesting to know if the saving 
claimed is really a fact. That it will take less 
power than the ‘ Excelsior,” is clear to anyone 
who studies the construction of ‘‘the Rapid,” 
but how much less is the question. By and bye, 
this too will be demonstrated. The device for lifting 
and lowering the lid, and applying pressure is very 
effective and simple. Here, however, the planter 
works very much in the dark as to how much 
weight is being applied. By noticing the contrac- 
tion of the spring a rough kind of guess may 
be arrived at, but what is really wanted is an 
index to show exactly the pressure on the leaf. 
With this index the present haphazard style will 
give place to exact knowledge, and when the planter 
has learned, after experiments, what weight 
produces the best results, he can keep at that, 
and have a more regular out-turn of tea than 
ever he had before. Besides this, the index would 
beone step nearer towards scientific tea-making 
which will certainly come in time. PEPPERCORN. 
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PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The Java Bode of the 25th February states that 
the Government coffee crop there, this year, has been 
estimated at 483,400 piculs. The value of planting 
land continues steadily to fall in Java, in proportion 
to the decline of produce quotations, Recently, a 
sugar estate in the province of Bezukie whieh had 
cost half-a-million of guilders was sold for hardly one 
hundred and fifty thousand. A coffee and cocoa estate 
in the Prenager Regencies changed hands the other day 
for 41,000 guilders. Four hundred thousand guilders, 
had been sunk init: Thevalue of dwelling houses has 
also fallen. They have become almost unsaleable when 
mortgaged, In such cases the mortgagees has been 


obliged to become owners as well, from the impossi- 
bility of otherwise recovering the money they had 
advanced on them. 

The Netherlands India Government has placed re- 
strictions on the emigration of coolies from Java. 
Power is however reserved to the Governor-General 
to grant exemptions. This dispensing power was lately 
exercised in favour of the Oocos islands. Messrs. 
Tidman Balfour & Oo, have received permission to 
recuit thirty natives of Netkerlands India for service 
on the islands in question, The contracts must be 
entered into with each coolie individually, and be 
officially certified separately. Oertificates will be with- 
held until it is satisfactorily established that the 
coolies are perfectly aware of the conditions of their 
agreemeuts, and fully accept them. The advances to 
the coolies must be paid to them in the presence of 
a Government official. The firm binds itself to send 
the coolies back free of charge to their homes on the 
expiration of their contract, unless they wish to re- 
main in the Oocos islands of which however satisfac- 
tory proof must be adduced. 

‘In Banda, the new year was ushered in by a fearful 


hurricane accompanied by heavy rains, which wrought - 


wide spread havoc in the nutmeg plantations. The force 
of the wind uprooted numbers of nutmeg trees, large 
and small, In nine plantations alone, 280 fine and large 
trees came to the ground. One estate, onan islet, lost 
4,000 fruit-bearing trees. From the treesleft stand- 
ing, all the fruit expected to ripen in February and 
March, have been blown down, thereby destroyed all 
hopes of a heavy crop. How grievous this unto- 
ward event has proved to the planters may be judged 
from the fact that they had every prospect of an 
abundant crop. The short crop in prospect during 
the first quarter of the year, has had a marked effect 
in raising the local price of nutmegs and mace. 

Disease among sugarcanes is spreading in Hast Java. 
Plant cane from Borneo has been introduced on a 
large scale from its being proof against the disease. 
The Borneo canes have moreover the advantage of 
larger size, and heavier yield than the ordinary kinds. 
They attain an enormous size, and are expected to 
prove a powerful stand-by tothe sorely tried Java 
sugar-growers. 


oe 
MINCINGLANIANISM. 


Messrs. Brookes & Green, a Mincing Lane firm of 
drug-brokers, are in the habit of periodically favour- 
ing a select number of their customers with a report 
containing their views of the cinchona market. They 
take special pains to prevent these fortnightly out- 
pourings from falling into the hands of anyone outside 
the immediate circle of their business friends, which, 
whether for good or for evil, does not include The 
Chemist and Druggist. Somehow, itis true, a copy of 
their circular regularly finds its way into the editorial 
office of this journal; but that is a matter of minor 
importance, to which we would not allude were it not 
that in Messrs. Brookes & Green’s market report of 
February 15th the greater part of a letter from our 
Amsterdam correspondent, which originally appeared 
in our issue of December 17th last, is quoted verbatim 
though without acknowledgment. In that letter our 
correspondent pointed out that large quantities of 
cinchona of a very high alkaloidal standard are likely 
to be harvested in Java two or three seasons hence, 
and he warns cinchona planters that when these sup- 
plies pour in growers of low-class barks may find it no 
longer profitable to collect their produce. In com- 
menting editorially upon our correspondent’s letter, 
we pointed out that the Oeylon planters would do 
well to study the signs of the times before the, pos- 
sibly, fatal hour comes upon them, and we stated 
that though the Jaya exports might not reach the 
15,000,000 lb. shipments from Ceylon in bulk, they 
might surpass them in alkaloidal yield. 

Messrs. Brookes & Green, after quoting ‘‘a letter 
headed Amsterdaio in a public paper to hand by last 
mail” (in other words, our correspondent’s letter to 
us), repeat what they allege to be remarks made by 
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the paper to which the letter was sent. That paper, 
according to these Mincing lane authorities, suggests 
that by 1889-90 forty-five to seventy-five million 
pounds of bark, three to four times as rich as the 
average Oeylon bark, or, in other words, the equival- 
ent of six years of the world’s consumption, will be 
ready for export from Java. Upon this alleged state- 
ment Messrs. Brookes & Green build an eloquent 
denunciation, more remarkable for capital letters 
than for lucidity, of the wickedness of spreading ex- 
aggerated accounts and sensational reports. Upon 
comparing the words ascribed by our critics to ‘the 
paper to which the letter was sent’’ with those really 
appearing in The Chemist and Druggist, the former 
prove to be nothing better than an absurd travesty 
of our commenis. *o far from saying that from forty- 
five to seventy-five million pounds would be ready for 
export from Java in 1839-90, we emphatically dec- 
lared that her exports would probably not come up to 
the 15,000,000 lb. standard of the Oeylon shipments, 
and thus the whole edifice of exaggeration and sen- 
sationalism denounced by Messrs. Brookes & Green 
proves to be a perfect myth. 

Mr. Gustav Briegleb, of Amsterdam, whose letter 
will bo fonad in our correspondence columns, and 
other readers of our journal who have seen Messrs. 
Brookes & Green's circular, are naturally under the 
impression that “the paper to hand by the last mail” 
is The Chemist and Druggist. It is right to say, 
however, that, upon communicating with Messrs, 
Brookes & Green, that firm stated that they did not 
quote from Zhe Chemist and Druggist. At the same 
time, they refuse to reveal the name of the paper 
which, they aver, contained our letter and the tra- 
vesty on our comments. They also challenge our 
right to even read, much liss reply to, a circular 
which, they say, was sent to their friends only. We 
may urge upon Messrs. Brookes & Green, if they so 
particularly wish to retain the strict privacy of their 
publications, to take greater precautions in selecting 
their friends than they have hitherto done. And we 
may add that, as far as we can follow their arguments 
the greater privacy they can secure for their reports 
the better for the cause they advocate. 

Truly amazing ideas are entertained by several 
people about Miucing Lane with regard to the func- 
tions and duties of the press. We could name a 
number of gentlemen in that locality, who profess 
every desire for the welfare and prosperity of this 
journal so long as it confines itself to what they 
would call its own particular sphere, but bristle with 
indignation whenever we dare to trespass upon the 
sacred precincts of Mincing Lane. It has been obser- 
ved that the wholesale druggists do not interfere with 
The Chemist and Druggist, and therefore demand not 

' to be interfered with by it. With regard to the for- 
mer part of this proposition, we can only express our 
belief that if a tithe of the (fortunately ineffective) 
boycotting tactics pursued against us had been set 
into operation in another part of these islands, seyeral 
eminent boycotters might be now undergoing a com- 
fortable diet of skilly, and reposing luxuriously on 
the plank bed. It is surely a perfectly legitimate 
branch of the business of a journal devoted to the 
drug trade to comment upon adulterated and spuci- 
ous articles openly offered for sale by public auction. 
Wholesale druggists who have a reputation to pre- 
serve areas much interested as are the retailers and 
the public at large that no spurious goods shall be 
sold uuder a false denomination, and the brokers, 
we should say would find it an easy matter, were 
they so minded, to virtually render impossible the 
sale of admittedly worthless goods in the open 
market. We may claim for ourselves the credit that 
if the authorities charged with the execution of the 
provisions of the Pood and Drugs Act should in the 
near future include the Mincing Lane markets within 
their sphere of activity, it will be in no small degree 
owing to the efforts of this journal. We have no 
desire whatever of encroaching upon the private affairs 
of our Mincing Lane friends, and we would ask them 
whether it is worth the while of a few of them to 
continue their efforts to put obstacles in the path of our 
elgitimate duties,—Chenist and Druggist, March 8rd, 


—— 
JAVA OINCHONA BARK. 


Sir,—You have probably noticed that Messrs. Brookes 
& Green, in their fortnightly report upon Hast India 
cinchona bark, have reprinted part of my letter, published 
in the Chemist and Druggist of December 17th last, 
omitting the last two sentences. In the omitted 
sentences the opinion was expressed that a minimum 
of 4 per cent quininein the bark may be considered 
as the vital question of ciunchona plantations, when Java 
in a few years will fall into the market with full crops 
of bark. 

Messrs. Brookes & Green state that the paper con- 
taining the aforesaid letter (your issue of December 
17th) reached them by mail, that the market was dull 
and lower jast about the time the above report reached 
London, that the interests of owners of Java bark 
are being seriously damaged by the report of probable 
future immense supplies from Java, and tiiat they 
have had four years ago a large assortment. of samples 
of Java bark testing up to 15 per cent sulphate of 
quinine, but then anticipated that the commercial 
shipments later on would be ofa lower grade of quality, 
whilst they find that the average contents of the 
Java bark sold last year fall below 34 per cent of 
crystallised sulphate of quinine. " 

The impartial reader of Messrs, Brookes & Green’s 
report, if he is acquainted with their former special 
reports directed against the Amsterdam market, will 
sce, as I do, in their comments upon the Amsterdam 
letter the search for a dark background to the bright- 
ness of their virtues. Nobody, I should think, ever 
accused them of having tried to induce shipments of 
Java bark to London; but we at Amsterdam, and, I 
suppose, many a serious London merchant with 
us, do not approve of their putting things ina wrong 
light. Their criticism of the Amsterdam letter is a 
specimen. 

Messrs. Brookes & Green state that the paper con- 
taining the Amsterdam letter of December 14th 
reached them by last mail (from Ceylon?), and 
possibly damaged the London market then. Without 
commenting further upon the unlikely suggestion that 
your journal should have totally escaped the attention 
of the London drug trade interested in the drug line 
until it came back from Ceylon, I would ask whether 
it is probable that a market can be influenced by 
things to happen two years in the future? 

The last London sales and ours of today are the 
best answer to that question. At the former a dis- 
tinctly firmer tone predominated, and our auctions 
also went off well, putting values again very near the 
values of the highest December figures. 

Messrs, Brookes & Green must admit that their 
imagination hus played them tricks. Their solicitude 
for the well-being of cinchona-planters in Java has 
made them see spectres, and the same rich fancy has 
induced them to prophesy, as a certain consequence 
of the mischievous Amsterdam account of probable 
large Java crops of rich bark after 1883, grave harm 
to property and produce of planters of Java bark. 


They have been asked whether the Amster- 
dam letter was written with a purpose. No 
doubt it was, and that purpose is so intimately 
connected with the interest of their protéyés 


(the Java planters) that one may wonder at their not 


finding it out for themselves. 
The letter was written simply for the purpose of 
drawing the attention of cinchona-growers—uo matter 


whether yn Java, Oeylon, the Hast or West Indies, 
Africa, or South America--to the risk they will run in 
spending money for the cultivation of bark containing 
less than 4 per cent. sulphate of quinine. 

Messrs. Brookes & Green say that four years ago they 
obtained rich Java samples testing up to 15 per cent., 
on the basis of which they might have written a report 
calculated to frighten both buyers and sellers of Java 
bark; but that they did not write sucha report, as 
they realised at the time that the samples were single 
pieces cut from the stout barks of the trauks of fine 
trees, and that the average test of shipments Inter on 
would be of lower quality. They do not state what 
they reported on those remarkable samples; it may 
however, he presumed that their report was writtens 
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as not to frighten planters of cinchona bark. Would 
it not have been better for planters—and especially for 
those in Oeylon—if Messrs, Brooks & Green had laid 
full stress upon the fact of Java being able to produce 
bark up to 15 per cent. sulphate of quinine? They 
might have realised also that where one tree grew bark 
producing 15 per cent. more trees of the same richness 
may grow; and they might have known that multi- 
plying by grafting and budding is done successfully in 
cinchona plantations. : 

Oinchona-growing requires a large outlay of capital 
for years before the first crop worth mentioning is 
harvested, and even when, after the eight years, regular 
harvesting is possible, the yearly expenses amount 
to 1,5007. to 2,0007. on a middle-sized estate, say of 
three to four hundred acres, 

How many thousands might have been saved if 
brokers like Messrs. Brookes & Green, instead of treat- 
ing the high tests of the Java samples as a matter of 
small significance, had fully forewarned planters of the 
danger they were running in continuing or extending 
plantations from which merely low-graded bark could 
reasonably be expected ! 

In Amsterdam the analysis of every lot of bark is 
published. In London this custom does not exist, and 
it can, therefore, not be stated, with official precision, 
how much quinine was contained in the Ceylon bark 
sold in London last year. According to Messrs, Bohr- 
inger’s annual report the average was 24 per cent. of 
sulphate in 1887, or higher than in former years, owing 
to the fact of low-graded bark and twigs not having 
been shipped for Europe. Java, on the other hand, 
ships allits bark; and although there are still cinchona 
estates in Java where the owners’ have been unlucky 
in the choice of seed when they began growing six or 
eight years ago, and which, consequently, produce low- 
graded bark, the average percentage of Java bark for 
manufacturers’ use sold in Amsterdam on January 
19th was 4:2 per cent., and in February 4:7 per cent., 
and a steady increase may be expected in proportion 
as the poor trees are harvested and replaced by rich 
ones.— Yours very truly, Gustav BRiEGLEB. 
—COhemist ond Druggist, March 3rd. 


ee See 
PLANTING IN DEil. 


(Translated for the Stracts Times.) 

New tobacco estates, so says the Deh Cowrant, are 
being opened out on all sides, in the coast districts 
adjacent. Siak in particular-turns out tobe the land of 
promise for pioneering efforts. About fourteen estates 
have already been started. A greater number of land 
contracts have been entered into. In Assahan and 
Pagurawan, afiairs bave taken the same turn. The 
Government, however, lazs behind so far as regards 


the departments of police and justice. Nothing has_ 


been done in the direction of ensuring the safety of 
life and property. The planters themselves must see 
to their own protection and the sife-guarding of their 
coolies. In case of disturbances among the latter, they 
are obliged to rely upon mutual help. They know that 


such proceedings are contrary to law, but cannot help’ 


it. The police force on the coast hardly meets the 
requirements of Deli, The few policemen in the neigh- 
bouring districts are powerless to cope with the law- 
lessness and turbulence sure to follow the starting of 
numerous estates. Finding a remedy for this unsatis- 
factory state of things is the bounden duty of the Gov- 
ernment, which can no Jonger defer taking action on 
the matter. The planters otherwise will have no choice 
but that of taking the law into their own hands on the 
plea of necessity, 


CULTIVATION OF TROPICAL PRODUCE 
IN SAMOA. 


We had no idea, until we had read an account 
of a visit by Rev. Joseph King, of the extensive 
scale on which the Germans in Samoa have en- 
gaged in the culture of tropical products. We 
quote as follows :-— 

Some things have very much changed, and nothing 


surprised me more than the extensive cultivation of 
the land by German enterprise. I rode through 
thousands of acres of well-kept plantations, which 
were covered with dense tropical forest when [I left 
Samoa 15 years ago. The German overseers uf these 
plantations with much courtesy, allowed us to inspect 
everything. A most interesting visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Spicer and the British consul and myself, paid to 
Otumapu, a plantation of about 5,000 acres, situated 
on the slopes of the mountain at the back of the 
port, the harbour of Apia. In this plantation six 
different articles of commerce are being cultivated, 
and, by a strange coincidence, the name of each arti- 
cle begins with a O—Oopra, cotton, coffee, castor oil, 
cinnamon, and cocoa. The growth and treatment of 
each plant was described to us by Mr. Goldberg, the 
overseer. We saw the machinery used in preparing 
some of these articles for the market turned by a 
waterwhee], which was fed by a most beautiful moun- 
tain stream, All the work on those plantations is done 
by imported labourers. We were taken to see a gang 
of Solomon Islanders clearing a valley in which cinna- 
mon was to be planted. We went also to their sleep- 
ing quarters, and gleaned much information about 
their treatment and their habits. The Samoans cannot 
be induced to work in the plantations. Their in- 
stincts are too aristocratic to allow them to lend them- 
selves to the work of field labourers. It is entirely 
by imported labour that the Germans are working. 
In connection with these plantations, which are beauti- 
fully kept, good roads have been made. Iu some 
parts we rode through hedges of citron and avenues 
of mango trees, Business men will ask does it pay? 
It isa pity we can’t get away from such a sordid 
idea, and enjoy the poetry of palm groves and citron 
blossom without being plagued by thoughts of mate- 
rial profit. If Iam obliged to answer this question, 
I should say it doesn’t pay. Not yet. The outlay 
has been tremendous. It coasts 200 dol, toclear an acre 
and plant it. The firm of Goddefroy & Sons, by 
whom the enterprise was commenced in Samoa more 
than 30 years ago, failed some years since for £130,000. 
The present trading company which bought the 
estate, seem to have plenty of money, accounted 
for probably by the fact that Bismarck, the Ger- 
man Ohancellor, is officially or otherwise con- 
nected with thisscheme to develop Samoan resources. 
I have referred to the labour trdde, and I feel bound 
to say that I saw nothing and heard nothing of cruel 
treatment, but what I saw convinced me that this 
system, unless supervised with infinite care, is fraught 
with immense harm to the hired labourers. It may be 
managed by a right-spirited man with undoubted 
advantage to all concerned. I met in Samoa Mr. 
Arundel, of the firm of Holder Bros. of London, and 
travelled with him to Sydney in the “‘Lubeck.” This firm 
owns 14 small guano islands in the Pacific, and Mr. 
Arundel takes periodical voyages to inspect them, All 
the work on these islandsis done by labourers taken 
from the Harvey Group and Niue. Sixty of these men 
were in Samoa with Mr. Arundel on their way back to 
their homes, and I had an opportunity of talking with 
them. They had been well paid, and were most gaily 
dressed, and what was most cheering was the fact that 
they had with them a native pastor, who had been en- 
gaged by Mr. Arundel to instruct them, and conduct 
worship and preach to them. Mr. Arundel is a 
Christian man, and recognises his Ohristian respon- 
sibility to those whom he employs as labourers. If this 
element regulated the traffic in labour, there would be 
no need for strict legal enactments to prevent abuses. 
—Argus, Feb, 24th. 
oo 
NEWS FROM DELI, SUMATRA. 


(By an ex-Ceylon Planter.) 

21st March.—I continue to receive and read with 
the greatest pleasure the Overland Observer and 
T. A., and now that you are good enough to send 
the Literary Register, there is an additional in- 
terest, attached to the ‘‘Old Rag”: long may it 
flourish. There is one thing which palls upon an 
outsider, and that is, the interminable Railway 
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Pxtension discussion; it is enough to drive one wild to 
see the same arguments repeated year after year. IL 
can only explain the matter in one way, and that 
is, that four-fifths of those who write and speak 
about a narrow-gauge line know nothing about 
the matter, but they like to see themselves in 
priot. Well! I do hope, however, that ere long 
you will get your Extension, and that on the 
existing gauge; here the Dutch only allow the 
heads of firms or departments to speak, hence, 
although they are slow to moye, there are no 
endless discussions when the time comes, the thing 
is done. ‘There is one thing, however, that L will 
give you people, especially planters, credit for, and 
that is, unanimity in blowing your own trumpet, 
and quite right, too; surely, it is time some of 
you were making your fortunes. At different periods 
you have produced the finest coffee, cinchona, 
cocoa, cardamoms and coconut oil in the world, 
and now you are going in for the teas: the finest 
tea, tobacco and trout. Oh! where, oh! where, 
will it all end? Your tea, however, deserves wel), 
and is much appreciated here by those who drink 
it (but, unfortunately, there are not many of them), 
The trout, I trust, will multiply and give exceeding 
joy to many ardent sportsmen. Tobacco, I trust 
you will forgive me, if 1 write and say that 1 am 
very, very sceptical about its proving a success in 
your fruitful isle. This you will put down to 
jealousy, but not a bit of it. Here, I am sure, 
we can hold our own for many years to come; 
and, though two Deli men are said to have taken 
up land in Ceylon (and both of them are hard- 
headed fellows), I fancy they will find the pro- 
ducing of tobacco to pay, a hard nut to crack in 
Ceylon, and the nut they will have to crack with 
you is labour. If you will allow those gentlemen 
to introduce Chinese labour, there may be a chance 
of success, but with the mighty ‘“ Kling” or Tamil 
you might as well ask them to make ‘ silk purses 
out of sows’ lugs,” as get a Tamil to sort tobacco 
property, I shall be glad if I am mistaken, and, 
after all, perhaps, tobacco is to be cultivated in 
a quite different style from here. Our prices keep 
up favourably and fortunes are made every year, 
but unfortunately all do not participate in these 
fortunes, or the writer of this would not be here. 
Yes, ‘‘ Peppercorn,’’ over R600 per acre has been 
netted here, over and over again in estates ranging 
from 400 to 600 acres, that is about the maximum 
cultivated here’ on any one estate in one year, 
“The Deli Matschappy’’ paid over 800 per cent 
last year. Think of that, ye planters of Ceylon, 
does it make you wish you were all tobacco planters ? 
Eh! [Our correspondent should tell us all about 
the Deli mode of cultivating tobacco, or send us 
the local Dutch manual on} the subject.—Ep, 7. A.) 


(Ae 


QUININE FOR CHOLERA AND IN HEROIC 
DOSES. 
We call attention to a letter from Southern 
India on the use of quinine as a preventive for 
cholera and also on the adyantage of “ Lleroic 
doses’’ in cases of fever. When cholera is epid- 
emic many persons suffer from abnormal symptoms, 
especially of the digestive organs. Indeed, what 
is called the preliminary diarrha@a of cholera often 
gives warning for days before an attack. ‘he 
yalue of quinine as a prophylactic, therefore,— 
in preserving tone or restoring it to the system,— 
can be easily understood. Something more is 
wanted, however, than one medical man’s persuasion 
by way of evidence of special benelit. 
What Mr. Martin has told us, however, about 
“Heroic doses,’ together with recent information 
from home, induces us once more to retura to the 


subject; for there can be no doubt that the im- 
portance of it to the island industry of cinchona 
planting fully warrants the attention we are desirou 
of attracting to the topic. We can quite under- 
stand that a paper devoted solely to professional 
matters, such as the Lancet, and haying for its 
subscribers mainly gentlemen engaged in the practice 
of medicine and surgery, should desire, before 
admitting to its columns the discussion of an 
innovation upon usual practice, to have the im- 
primatur of qualified medical men, and we feel 
sure no one will adjudge blame to the conductors 
of such a paper for the resolution expressed on 
this point. But it certainly seems strange, that, 
common as the practice has now become of 
administering quinine in far larger doses than 
have been formerly used, such an imprimatur should 
not be forthcoming. What can be the reason that 
among the many practitioners, Englishmen in the 
tropics and Germans on the Continent, whom 
correspondence in our columns following upon 
previous writings on this subject showed to be 
converts to the new treatment, none have been 
found to write their experiences and advocate their 
theory in the home medical journals? We fear 
the answer must be found to this query in the too 
strict conservatism of the noble profession of the 
healing art, There is perhaps a tendency among 
that body to regard innovators on old-established 
practice as being men too inclined to wander out 
of the safe path of routine practice; and yet it 
is to such men sometimes, men who have been 
willing to incur that obloquy, that we owe many 
of the greatest medical discoyeries of modern times. 
We can recollect that when the celebrated Simpson 
of Edinburgh first ventilated his discovery of the 
effect of chloroform as an anesthetic and advocted 
its free administration, he was by a large body 
of the medical profession, regarded with a jeal- 
ous eye, and his proposed practice stigmatized as 
a dangerous empiricism. Had this great bene- 
factor of the human race occupied a less distin- 
guised position in his profession than he did at 
the time he announced his discovery to the world, 
we can realize how he would have been “ pooh- 
poohed ” to use a homely expression, by every 
young student of the medical hospitals. It is, 
possible, to the want of a man of similar profes- 
sional standing to take up the question we are 
discussing, that we must attribute the disinclin- 
ation of the home medical journals to direct atten- 
tion to it. 

We should have thought that Messrs. How- 
ards’ position might have overcome such a dis- 
inclination; but we can readily realize that a 
firm of manufacturers would hesitate to urge a 
recommendation which might savour of having 
a personal pecuniary interest to themselves. Ina 
certain degree, though perhaps not to an equal 
extent, the position of Mr. Thomas Christy as 
a drug importer might operate in the same way, 
and unless therefore those who, with the gentlemen 
above referred to, are interesting themselves in 
this matter can find some professional man fof 
yepute to put himself forward as the advocate of 
the practice, it is possible that their efforts will 
have but small result. But we fail to see why 
someone or other of the doctors resident among 
ourselves, who may be acquainted in his own 
practice with the beneficial results of the treatment 
with large doses of quinine, should not step into 
the breach. No doubt our local ‘medicos’ may 
have a not unnatural dread of being thought to 
be presuming by the magnates of the profession. 
We trust that such a feeling will not, however, 
long operate to induce them to keep silence as 
to a matter which we feel assured is of consider- 
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able importance to the well being of our fellow- 
creatures. To that primary advantage must be 
added the beneficial effect the advocacy of the 
change would haye upon the future of an im- 
portant industry in this colony, which is now 
languishing owing to production being in excess 
of the demand created by existing European practice. 
For both of these reasons we deem that the 
medical authority among us who shall take the 
initiative in bringing this question to the notice 
of his fellow-practitioners in Hurope will confer a 
boon both upon humanity generally and upon 
his fellow colonists. 

We must say one word as to Mr. Christy’s 
recent Observations respecting the prejudice enter- 
tained at home against the Anti-Opium Society. 
There can be no reason why, because opium is 
in many ways a blessing to men, the abuse of 
it should not be attacked. The Society referred 
io is, in point of fact, a Temperance Society, and 
its aims are as deserving of appreciative recogni- 
tion as are those of the Societies whose object 
is to reduce the evil effects of alcoholic intem- 
perance. If the objects of the Anti-Opium 
Society were as popularly known as are those of 
the Temperance Societies, they would be as widely 
approved of as are the aims of the latter by the 
greater proportion of our fellowcountrymen. 

The latest indication of interest in this subject 
comes to us from Chicago, where a leading paper 
has been especially calling attention to the letter 
advocating the more general use of quinine and 
its value as a substitute or antidote for opium. 


a a 
THE CULTIVATION OF TEA ON OLD 
COFFEE LAND. 


The discussion on this subject has excited very 
considerable attention, to judge by the several 
letters which have reached us. We have a strong 
opinion that the most economical and profitable 
way of cultivating a good many groups of estates trans- 
formed into tea in Ceylon will be through the agency 
of Limited Companies, each of which, by establishing 
a central and well-equipped factory, can work 800 or 
1,000 acres of tea in a far more effective and inexpen- 
sive way than say half-a-dozen distinct proprietors 
each with his separate factory burdened by a 
considerable bill for. buildings, machinery, &c. 
Districts which present favourable conditions 
for the application of the principle of Limited 
Companies, are, if seems to us, Rangala, Hewa- 
heta, Kotmale, Ambegamuwa and Rakwana among 
others. It will be remembered that in his last 
letter the correspondent who originally started this 
discussion wound up with a very encouraging re- 
port on tea land giving 250 1b. per acre and up- 
wards, valuing the same at R500 per acre. A good 
many have been interested in the experience of 
manuring old tea land which we quoted, and among 
others Mr. J. H. Hadden of Wewelmadde asks 
“ What was the manure or manures that at an 
expense of R20 per acre gave so good a result, 
and what quantity wasjapplied per acre?” On 
inquiring further, we learn that the actual cost of 
the manuring in question was R30 per acre, the 
effect lasting over two years, and therefore the outlay 
was only equal to R15 per acre per annum. No 
special account was kept, but those concerned are 
positive the fields manured yield quite 300 lb. per 
acre and nearly double what they gave before being 
manured, or what is got now on adjoining fields. 
Our informant has perhaps had as much experience 
of manuring tea as any planter in Ceylon, haying 
had 150 tons of castor cake alone put out on land 
belonging to him or under his care during the past 


three years. Here is one instance of results and 
some further practical remarks we venture to quote: — 

“A field of four years old tea on very old coftee land, 
manured with white castor cake about the end of 1886, 
at the rate of one ton to three acres, costing under 
R73 a ton delivered on the estate, andthe forking and 
application cost between R6 and K6 an acre, or say in 
all the three acres cost R90. The manuring was done 
during November and December 1886, and commenced 
to yield heavily in May last year, and has continued to 
yield well ever since till the recent dry weather, and 
now promises to go ahead again. The trees looked so 
vigorous and well during the last pruning season, that 
the manager of the estate andI both decided not to 
prune it till this season. Ido not wish to get into a 
controversy about the matter, but I am thoroughly 
satisfied of the beneficial effects of careful manuring 
and thorough cultivation of tea. On the other hand, if 
the land is so bad as not tobe able to produce more 
than 50 to 100 lb., it must be very uphill work indeed. 

“T have used fish manure during the last two sea- 
sons with advantage. I got it from R25 to R27-60 a 
ton delivered at Matale, Gampola, and Nawalapitiya, 
and costing say about R35 a ton on theestates that I 
am concerned with, and by applying about 14 ewt. to 
an acre still kept within the R30 anacre for the two 
years. Tea does not want heavy applications of man- 
ure like coffee; we want leaf only from tea, while fruit 
required larger quantities of manure. Small doses of 
manure, well forked in, make a wonderful difference in 
the flush, 

“ A weekly report, just in from another old district, 
says tea flushing badly, owing to the dreadfully dry 
weather, excepting where manured.” 

Just as we are closing these remarks we receive 
a paper with an article by an Indian tea planter 
discussing the subject of tea on old cofiee land 
with reference to what he considers the mistaken 
notion prevalent in Ceylon that tea draws nourish- 
ment by a long taproot rather than by surface 
feeders, He undertakes to prove that tea is a 
surface feeder, and we shall quote his remarks in 
an early issue.—We add here, for the present, some 
further remarks by an authority, who had pre- 
viously written, and what hesays isofa reassuring 
character :— 

(By an Old Planter.) 

The note of warning, sounded by your correspond- 
ent on the yield of tea on old coffee lands, has done 
good, by directing attention to this very important 
branch of our new enterprize; and by eliciting 
evidence from different quarters. The subject is 
one of vital interest to many old planters whose 
only remaining capital left after the wreck of their 
coffee is the land on which it was grown, with the 
buildings, roads, drains, and stock thereupon. There 
may be some who would do well to abandon the 
whole concern, but these are very few. The great 
majority of the old coffee estates will repay the 
cost and trouble of replanting them with tea, if 
ordinary care be used. The only cases of utter 
failure and disappointment will be those where bad 
work or abad jat cause it. These may probably 
yield even less than your correspondent estimated ; 
but as regards others I entertain more hopeful 
views than he from the experience I have had. 
Nevertheless, his warning will do good. Few, if 
any, will be frightened by it. Our old planters 
are not of the kind to beeasily scared or discour- 
aged. ‘The energy and skill that made the coffee 
estates what they were will not be soon daunted. 
Some may perhaps persevere to their hurt, but 
none will abandon anything 

So, whilst Alpha inspires caution, and Beta favours 
manuring, Gamma will encourage hope in the 
potency of draining and working up the soil. 
Alpha’s experience of forking is not in harmony 
with mine, which agrees with the universal prac- 
tice of agriculturists. Soils that have been cropped 


worth sticking to. 
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for ages continue to respond to this treatment. 
The strongest advocate of forking up tea lands that 
I have met was an old Indian -who had been 
connected with the enterprize in Assam and 
Darjeeling from its beginning through all its 
vicissitudes. He also deprecated manuring, because 
of its excessive cost and its forcing effect. Spade 
husbandry, all the world over, is proverbial, and its 
specialty is the breaking up of the soil. In fact 
all modern mechanical cultivators are adapted for 
pulverizing the soil, On our old coffee lands this 
operation is made more necessary, than on lands 
in general by the incessant tramping of the coolies 
over it, and the battering effect of our tropical 
rains. 

The specialties of tea cultivation in Ceylon con- 
sist in the steepness of our lands, the weight of 
our rains, the mineral character of our soils, 
and the continual trampling of their surface; 
all of which are in greatest force on old lands, 
and need the special attention of those who 
are cultivating tea on the old coffee estates. 
Hence it is that draining and forking attain 
their utmost importance and value on these lands, 
Hiven the trampling of their surfaces by weekly 
pluckings and monthly weedings is more injurious 
on old than on newly opened lands, as the small 
quantity of organic matter they originally possessed 
has been almost entirely consumed. As a rule, 
they have lost all their surface mould, and the large 
roots of the virgin forest have long since been 
assimilated by the coffee roots, or lost by decay. 
Hence the porosity they had whilst new, by 
virtue of the vegetable matter they possessed, no 
longer exists, and they are therefore caked and made 
impervious to air and moisture ina greater degree 
than new lands by the trampling of the coolics and 
the battering effect of the rains. ‘The failure of 
Alpha’s forking must, I think, be due to some local 
circumstance, or to some peculiarity of his method ; 
for, in its nature and effect, the opening up and 
pulverizing of the soil are found to be universally 
eflicacious. They are more particularly applicable 
and necessary in the special circumstances of tea 
cultivation on old lands, 

—_—_@—____—. 

Lucknow Horticutruran GArpens.—The manage- 
ment of these gardens under Mr. Ridley was, as 
usual, successful and economical, Fruit crops were 
on the whole good, and large numbers of trees 
and plants were added of new varieties. Interesting 
experiments with fodder grasses were carried out— 
some new. A variety of cotton was obtained from 
Madras, not bitherto tried at Lucknow, which seems 
Jikely to do well. The frosts, severe as they were 
all over the country, were particularly so in their 
effect on the arboricultural and exotic plantations 
and did considerable damage.—Ayricu/tural Leports 
N. W. Provinces and Oudh, September 1887. 


SAHARANPUR Boranrca, GARDENs.—The monsoon 
season was favourable, but severe frosts Jater on 
damaged both trees and crops. Nevertheless there 
was a very considerable increase in income, as the 
fruit crop was good and there was a good demand 
for young trees, Work in all departments was 
actively and scientifically carried on. Some interest- 
ing notes were made on a number of new varieties 
of vegetables from Florida and from Singapore. 
A large quantity of drugs was supplied to the 
Medical Department, representing a saving to Govern- 
ment over Bombay prices of Ks. 2,759. The Arni- 
adh gardens are now yielding an increasing income, 
Pore gardeners were sent out than in ony previous 
year, From the ist April nominally, but actually 
from the beginning of August, the scheme of 
establishment for the gardens was remodelled on a 
more economical basis. The Superintendent, Mr, Dathie, 
was aa Director of the Botanical Department, 


Northern India, and Mr. Gollan, Head Gardener, 
was appointed Superintendent on a much lower 
salary than that drawn by his predecessor. Mr, 


| Duthie, however, continues to reside in the gardens, 


where his office and herbarium are kept as before, 
and the gardens are still open to him for botanical 
purposes.—dyricultural Reports NV. W. Provinces and 
Oudh, September 1887. 


Dryinc FLowrrs In Tuerr NArourAL Conours.— 
Dr. Schonland gives the details of his system of drying 
flowers:—‘‘ Take two pints of a saturated solution of 
sulphurous “acid in water’ (which can be had at any 
chemists, and is very cheap if bought in large quanti- 
ties); add to this 1 pintof methylated spirit. Keep 
this mixture in a wide-mouthed bottle, which should 
be so tightly closed that the contents do not evaporate 
when not inuse. Leave ordinary flowers in this mix- 
ture for about ten to twenty minutes; inflorescences 
of Bromelicece and Aroldeaceze must be left in it 
about one hour. In most cases, the colour will com- 
pletely disappear, but it will gradually return during 
the process of drying, or even after the plants haye 
become apparently quite dry. Having treated the 
specimens with the mixture for a short time as stated 
above, take them out and shake of the adhering drops 
of fluid. Leave the plants in a dry warm place, in 
order to dry them superficially (they must not be 
allowed to shrivel’, aud then dry them in the usual 
way between blotting paper. If artificial heat is used 
in the latter part of the process, excellent results are 
obtained, and it is not even necessary to change the 
drying paper. If hot water pipes are available it is 
very convenient to place on them the bundle contain- 
ing the planfto be dried, which need not be subjected 
to very great pressure. As it is sometimes difficult to 
preveut flowers from collapsing when using this method 
of preservation, and as often it is almost impossible to 
spread out those flowers when they bave collapsed, I 
often put them loosely between sheets of vegetable 
parchment before immersing them in the fluid.—Jnadian 
Agriculturist. 

Opium OvLrivarion IN Prrstra.—Mr. Pratt, the 
United States Minister at Teheran, in a recent report 
states that opium occupies the most direct cash return 
to the producer, and, as a natural consequence, the 
area under cultivation is increasing greatly. The two 
principal markets are Hoag Kong and London. In 
1886, 4,993 chests, worth 374475/., were exported from 
the ports in the Persian Gulf, exclusive of what was 
sent away by land routes or was consumed in the 
country itself. The quantity of morphia coutained in 
Persian opium is 114 to 12 per cent., while in other 
opium-producing countries it rarely exceeds 9} per cent 
The Papaver somniferum, or white poppy, of which 
opium is the inspissated juice, is grown principally in 
and about Ispaban, Yezd, and Shiraz, that of Ispahan 
being superior both in quality and quantity. The 
preparation of the land begins about September 5, and 
consists in ploughing, harrowing, fertilising abundantly 
with ashes and detritus, and laying, off into squares 
to facilitate irrigation, After sowing the fie\ds are 
irrigated three times at intervals of fifteen days. 
After that there isonly one more irrigation—about 
the middle of the winter.. In the spring irrigation 
takes place on March 20, after which tbe land is 
repeatedly harrowed and hoed in order to extirpate 
all parasitic weeds. The plants are thinned and 
thinned and then watered every ten days until 
flowering begins, when all work must cease. When 
the heads have formed and have fully ripened a 
last flooding is given. Then six slight incisions are 
made at about the junction of the stem with the 
head. This should be dove at noon. The juice that 
exudes is collected the next morning and the 
morning following at daybreak. When these first in- 
cisions have ceased discharging others are made lower 
down, and the operation may be thus thrice repeated, 
the opium obtained after each successive incision 
being proportionately inferior in quality. Next the 
plauts themselves are cut down and the heads sold, 
the natives using the seed on bread ag a gubstitue for 
butter. The end of May is the season for barvesting, 
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TINCTURA EUOALYPTI, B. P. C: 


Sir,—Re the Unofficial Formula published in the 
Chemist and Driggist bf September 3rd, Tincture of 
eucalyptus being one of the tinctures, the formula is 
given for ‘‘ eucalyptus leaves,” 4 02.; rectified spirit, 
a sufficient quantity, &c., to one pint of tincture. 

We have in Australia perhaps one hundred species 


of eucalyptus, the leaves of some of which contain . 


much more bitter extract, and are, I believe better 
febrifuges than those of 2. Globulus, the species 
adopted by the Formulary: Committee. Why is the 
tincture directed to be made with rectified spirit? 
The leaves contain a large quantity of resin, which 
I believe to be inert. Rectified spirit dissolves all the 
resin and keeps it in solution, When water is added, 
it is at once precipitated, and a very unsightly mixture 
is the result. If proof spirit is used, only a very small 
portion of the resin is dissolved, and an equally good, 
but a much more sightly tincture is obtained. I have 
made tinctures with rectified spirit, and then preci- 
pitated the resin with sufficient water and filtered. I 
prefer spirit not stronger than proof for eucalyptus 
tincture. I would like to know the experience of 
others on this subject.—Very truly yours, 
i Davip CLARKE, 
Maryborough, Qweensland, November 30th. 

=—Chemist and Druggist. 


a 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


GREAT OPENING FOR SOME Mznor InpustRits. 


In a recent report, the United States Oonsul at 
Demerara urges his coutitrymen to establish a steamer 
line and fruit-growing company in British Guiana, of 
which he says “the profits must, in view of the 
magnitude of the trade, be necessarily Jarge.’? As 
the opportunity is equally favourable for British mer- 
chants and investors, it may be well to summarise 
the Oonsul’s statements on the subject. The soil of 
the colony along the coasts is extremely rich; cocoa- 
nuts grow near the shore, and large quantities of 
bananas may be grown ‘within three or four miles 
from the sea. The long yellow bananas. are in every 
way superior to those grown in the West Indian Is- 
lands, and equal to those of Port Limon and Aspinwall, 
which are so deservedly popular in the American 
markets. The first cost of planting an acre with 
bananas is from £10 to £12, the production being 
from 600 to 800 bunches a year. The plants mature 
in nine months, and the fruit can be gathered every 
week in the year after itis well started. In Guiana 
all carriage is by water; hence bananas can be de- 
livered at the steamer in better condition than in 
any other part of the West Indies, where they are 
carried by springless carts, 
Hurricanes which decimate the plantations elsewhere 
do not prevail in Guiana. Demerara is 2,200 miles 
from New York; the course crosses the Gulf Stream, 
which is said by shippers “to cook the fruit” in a 


much shorter time than that from any other West ' 


Indian port; Bermuda and Barbados might be made 
ports of call to the greatly-increased profit of the 
voyage. Vessels drawing 18ft. 6 in, can enter the De- 
merara river at high water, In 1885 bananas to the 
value of £400,000 were imported into the United States, 
mainly at New York, New Orleans, Boston, and 
Baltimore, The cargoes realised from 4s. to 12s. per 
bunch for the best quality, and it is, Mr. Bunker 
thinks, highly probable that contracts could be made 
in Guiana for their delivery alongside at 10d. to 1s; 
per bunch. A vessel of 1,000 tons dead weight could 
carry a cargo of 20,000 bunches; the loss on the 
voyage rarely exceeds 15 per cent., and,if the balance 
were sold at the low price of $1 per bunch, the esti- 
mated profit on the trip would be not less than 
£1,400 after payment of all charges. This does not 
include profit from general freight, passengers, or 
mails. Cocoa might be cultivated at the same time 
as the banana, the letter giving the best shade for 
the young cocoa plants, Banana plants yield an excel- 
lent fibre, and the papaw, lime, orange, mango, guava, 
and pineapple might be added to the cultivation, 


on negroes’ heads, &c. © 


Guiana being a sugar-producing colony, a trade in 
canned fruits might be developed. 

The climate, the Consul thinks, is much maligned; 
Guiana is not, as is commonly supposed, a hot-bed of 
fever; there is little variation in the temperature, and 
the thermometer giving an almost uniform reading of 
84 degrees Falirenheit. Sea breezes prevail for the 
greater part of the year; cases of yellow fever are 
comparitively rare, and may be generally traced to 
dissipation or indiscretion.—Suyar Cane. 


poe 
NATAL: TEA AND TOBACCO, 


Natal has been called in scorn, with just enough 
truth perhaps to sustain the epigram, “a country 
of samples.”” We produce a little sugar, a little 
tea, a little coffee, a little of everything im fact, 
but nothing in large quantities ; so say our detractors. 
Not till recently at any rate could Natalians meet 
this somewhat serious charge with a direct negative; - 
for did not some ugly facts stare ms in the face? 
Was it not true that on one celebrated occasion 
a man-of-war which put in with orders to 
ship Natal coal, bad to be sent empty away as 
far as the colonial product. was concerned ? WNatal’s 
best defence was that her industries are in their 
infancy; that every beginning is difficult, as the 
German inukeeper said; Natal’s beginning doubly 
s0, on account of the wars on her frontier, which 
enriching her in one way have greatly impeded her 
in another, by taking away her young men, and gener- 
ally disturbing the repose so necessary for the in- 
ternal progress of every country. At length, how- 
ever, a brighter day scems to have dawned. With 
some reason we may claim to have changed all that, 
for lately Natal’s coal has been sold in Durban at 
two shillings and sixpence a hundredweight. Natal 
coal is being used throughout the railway, and travel- 
lers from up-country state that a really large transport 
business is going on between Dundee, Newcaste, and 
Ladysmith; and all this points to a hope that in the 
near future, talking of carrying coals to Natal may 
sound as ridiculous as carrying coals to Newcastle 
in England. Take next tke cultivation of tea, which, 
according to the great authority of Mr. Hullett, 
has been proved to be an industry capable of a 
large development in this colony; so far, tea has 
been produced of most excellent quality ; but not in 
such quantities as to bave much effect in keeping 
down the importation of the same. This year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hullett, the yield may be estimated 
at 150,000 lb., something over 41lb. a head of our 
white population, This is not a very large amount, 
inclining as we do to take a somewhat more hope- 
ful prospect than Mr. Hullett, of thee xpectations of 
the Natal Tea’ Company’s gardens at Isipingo, whose. 
Managing Director is known to be a gentleman of 
capacity and experience, acquired in another great 
tea-producing country. We cannot but hope that 
this estimate will turn out to be rather uader than 
over the actual yield of Natal tea for the current 
year, At any rate, 150,000]b. cannot be called a 
sample, especially when we remember that it has 
grown from a yield of 2,000]b. in 1881. While on 
the subject of tea, it willbe interesting to examine 
the returns of another country with far greater facil- 
ities certainly than Natal possesses in the matter of 
labour as well as other things, but not more than 
five years her elder as a tea-producing country. We 
refer to Ceylon. In 1877 the amount of tea exported 
from that country wasalso some two thousand pounds 
in ten years the amount has grown to nine million 
pounds, while there are some hundred thousand acres 
under cultivation. By a calculation based upon those 
figures the yield per acre would appear to be far 
greater in Natal than Ceylon; but allowance must 
be made for the amount grown for home consump- 
tion in the latter country, which it is not easy to 
estimate with any certainty in the absence of inform- 
ation; yet it is unlikely that it would amount to a — 
very large proportion, In quality we certainly need 
not foar comparison, and assuming Mr, Hullett to 
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be correct in stating that “at least fora distance 
of twelve miles from the sea coast tea will give 
a maximum yield,” there would seem to be nothing 
to prevent our Natal tea industry from equalling, or 
even surpassing in its dimensions, that of Ceylon as 
at present established, The coffee and sugar indus- 
tries of Natal cannot be said to be ina flourishing 
condition. The farmer will very probably be able 
to produce enough for our own wants; and we have 
no doubt that Sir Donald Currie was correct in 
Say ng that it was better than that he had tasted in 
the Red Sea, though whether this remark involved 
any great complimens to Natal coffee is doubtful, for 
Wwe imagine that most of the coffee drunk in the Red 
Sea has been bought in London and served better or 
worse, aS the worse may be, on board the various 
steamers traversing that dangerous and disagreeable 
portion of Neptune’s domains. But a blight seems to 
have fallen upon the industry here, asin other countries, 
Sugar growing also is in a bad way all over the world, 
andin Natal no better than elsewhere. The produce of 
sugar is assuredly more than a sample. Coming to 
gold, the reproach is justified in a manner, however 
entirely unmeant by the jester, and it thus affords 
another instance of the manner in which jesters do oft 
prove prophets, We have as yet produced ouly sufli- 
cient gold to give great hopes for the future finds of 
that precious metal in more abundance; and if the 
Capetown people could find as much gold in the ‘* Lion’s 
Head” as has been already unearthed at Umzinto, 
they would assuredly be not ashamed of their sample, 
With regard to wool, tobacco, &c., the first-named we 
have recently discussed in these columns. Tobacco is 
not much more thananame. On the whole, we think 
we may fairly state in conclusion that Natal no longer 
deserves the reproach of being a country of samples.— 
Natal Mercury. 
—_——_—_e—_—_—-— 


AGRICULTURE ON THE OONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 
(Special Letter). 
Paris, February 25th. 

M. Mounier suggests the following plan for the 
eradication of ferns, and which has succeeded in his 
case. Lucern has a very voracious appetite for potash, 
and so has the fern. He sowed lucern on the infested 
soil, and found it so disputed the potash with the fern, 
that the latter dwindled and died out. New Zealand 
could well try the experiment. 

Among not a few of the upheaving causes that have 
deranged Continental farming, is neglect of irrigation, 
and the danger in wooded districts of felling trees, 
and thus diminishing the annual rainfall. Professor 
Studnicka, of the University of Pragul, has just 
published an important volame onthe hydrography 
of Bohemia, in which he demonstrates that to aug- 
ment the rainfall of a region the best means is to 
plant its hills with trees. The influence of forests 
on the rainfall is notably illustrated in the meteorology 
of Palestine. At Jerusalem, the height of the rainfall 
is 570 millimetres, while at Nazareth, it is 612. But 
Jerusalem is 550 yards higher than Nazareth, and 
following a series of observations made at Juffa, for 
every 100 yards of elevation, there ought to be a 
corresponding augmentation in the rainfall of 14 
millimetres. The difference is simply due to one dis- 
trict being planted, and the other bare. As far as 
28 or 50 miles round the Holy City, the territory is 
bare of trees while Nazareth is in proximity to wooded 
mounts Ephraim and Carmel. The annual rainfall at 
Nazareth also, after series of observations, is uniform 
moré than at Jerusalem. 

The co-operation of farmers into Syndicates or 
Societes, for the purchase, wholesale, and direct from 
the producer, of machines, seeds, manures, &o. is 
making vast strides in France; so is the Italian system of 
banking and of Insurance where the Syndicate becomes 
seourity for all its members. The agriculturists are 
still further extending the system of united action; they 
are establishing a central depot or warehouse for the 
salo of their grain, wine, hops, &c. Itis thus that their 
syndicate has been able to contract for supplying 


military centres with their provisions, and many other 
public establishments. 


Paris, March 17th. 

At the beet-root sugar exhibition lately held at Arras, 
the prizes were awarded to roots yielding from 164 to 
17% per cent of sugar. 
Germany and Russia. 

In the South of France and in Algeria, where fodder 
as well as litter are very scarce, the prunings of the 
vines—about 16 cwts. of twigs per acre, are crushed, 
and employed to feed and bed stock, like straw. Tho 
Comte de Troguindy has invented a machine which 
cuts and crushes the twigs at the rate of one cwt. per 
hour. It will also bruise rushes and furze ; its price is 
150 fr. 

Germany is ever the vanguard for novelties. A new 
kind of ensilage has been adopted, which at least has 
the merit of being inexpensive. A trench 80 inches 
deep is made in the soi}, into which are piled alternate 
layers of marigold leaves, beet-pulp, or whole roots 
and potatoes. A layer of beet leaves is spread over 
the bottom to the depth of six inches, well tramplel 
down ; next follows a layer, 12 inches thick, of whole 
roots of marigolds &c. or potatoes; over these is a 
layer of sliced beet, pulp, or leaves well trodden down; 
next a stratum of whole roots as before till the level 
of the soil be attained, when the same plan of piling 
is continued, only the layers are less thick, till ths 
mass rises three feet over the surface, It is then 
thatched with acoat of beet leaves six inches deep, 
over which is battened a layer of soil, two feet thick. 
The mass at first heats rapidly, attalning a temperature 
of 86 degress F, The tendency of the potatoes to 
emit puffs is destroyed, and all symptoms of decom- 
position are checked. The heap rapidly cools down, 
and the mass conserves well. It may be said that 
success depends on the exclusion of the air. Many 
milersin Germany now press the bran into cakes, and 
find ready purchasers for the preparation, at fr. 4} per 
ewt. 

Tu parts of France and Italy, and near large towns 
farmers and gardeners purchase bones after they have 
been boiled to extract their fat &c. The bones on being 
well dried are placed in layers, after being broken, 
six inches thick, mixed with earth, ashes, and lime. 
The heap when a yard high is wetted from time to 
time with liquid manure, care being taken to cover 
the mass with earth. In the course of five months a 
rich, friable compost will be produced. 

————— ES 


This is treading closely on 


SUGARCANE CULTIVATION IN 


INDIA 

The usual method of cane culture may be called 
broadcast as opposed to planting, as the term is under- 
stood by European and Australian planters, The differ- 
ence in results may be approximately obtained by 
asking any ryot the difference in produce between 
cheetwa and voap dhan (broadcast and planted). We 
had peculiarly favourable opportunities of noting this, 
having been engaged in sugarcane cultivation at one 
time in Ooimbatore and elsewhere. The root of the 
sugarcane is a small collection of thin fibres or rootlets; 
there is no taproot. On these depend the health and 
vigour of the plant with its long succulent stem and 
succession of long broad leaves; it should, therefore, 
be placed in the best possible condition to enable it 
effectually to meet the heavy demand on it. 

By the native mothod, the root is on or near the sur- 
face of the ground. The field gets twelve or fourteen 
surface ploughings giving a seed bed only four or five 
inches deep. The little manure (if any is given) is 
scattered irregularly over the surface, a plough goes 
round the field in a continually decreasing circle, and 
the cuttings are dropped into the shallow-track so 
made, There may be a little manure where they fall 
or there may not be any. The cuttings are covered 
with about three inches of earth by a piece of wood 
drawn over the surface, a man or two standing on 
it, each supporting himself by holding the tail of the 
bullock in front of him. This surface go ay soon 
dries; the surface is then loosened a little by the 
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hoe, the roots being carefully avoided. A little 
manure may now be placed round each plant by 
hand, and water is let on till the field is submerged 
or waterlogged, thus sealing up the roots from air 
in plastic clay or loam compressed by the downward 
course of the water, and hardening as it dries. As 
the hoe avoids the roots, the compression of the 
soil around them increases just where it should be 
most friable. The hoeing is repeated ab ut three 
times, followed by a melwance watering, that is, till 
the ground is water-logged each time. When the 
plants reach a certain height, and the leaves begin 
to shade the field, hoeing is stopped, and as they 
grow, being close together with no regularity, a thick 
jungle is the result, excluding sun and free circulation 
of air. Considering the nature of the plant and the 
work its root has to do, this treatment of it is most 
irrational. In Queensland (Australia) and other places 
where cane cultivation is under Huropean supervision, 
the cuttings or seedlings are laid at least nine inches 
under the surface of the ground, either in carefully- 
made rectangular oblong holes in rows three-and-a- 
half or four feet apart, or in continuous channels or 
furrows made by hoe; or double mould-board plough, 
the bottom being flat, and eight or nine inches wide, 
that is, wide enough to receive three cuttings placed 
some distance from each other. A field planted in 
this way will take as many cuttings as are usually 
put in by the native method. The space between 
the rows need not be ploughed, only cleaned of weeds 
by hoe, these are left on the gronnd, and are covered 
by the earth from the channels or holes. 

Previous to planting the cuttings, manure in proper 
quantity is spread over the bottom of the channel 


and mixed with a little earth. On, orin this, the cut-— 


tings are laid end to end either in single, double, or 
triple rows as the width of the bottom may allow, and 
covered by hand with about three inches of earth. 
The “hole ” system is used in Queensland, the ground 
is hilly and undulating, rain is frequent, and each 
hole retains what may fall into it. In India, where 
irrigation is necessary, the channel or deep furrow 
method is best. After some days the surface of the 
soil in the bottom of the channels igs loosened by hand. 
This may be done by women or children, whereas the 
hoeing of the ryot’s field hasto be done by men. If 
water is now necessary, alittle is allowed to flow from 
one end of the channel to the other, and then shut 
off. As the plants rise, more earth is filled in around 
them with a little manure where it may be needed; 
the loosening of the surface, watering and filling in is 
repeated till the channel ‘is filled; after which as the 
plants grow, the earth is drawn from the spaces 
between the rows and heaped round the roots tilla 
ridge is formed at least nine inches high over the ori- 
ginal surface. Subsequent irrigation is given in the 
hollows between the ridges, the water not being allowed 
to reach the top of the ridges by four or five inches 
which are thus left friable, and open for the action of 
‘the air and expansion of the roots. 

Our ryots have for years seen and acknowledged the 
considerable economy of labour, water, and manure in 
this method as compared with theirown, They have 
also seen the common mongoo cane of the district so 
improved that they had to be assuredit was nothing 
else, yet none of them have had the enterprise to adopt 
it, though several among them have been at work on 
the cane fields on the West Indies and Mauritius, and 
known’ the method and its results. 

Oane culture should be more of the nature of garden 
‘than field cultivation, and if done with a reasonable 
consideration of the nature and necessity of the plant, 
a third of the land now yearly devoted to cane could 
be put under other crops with no falling off in the 
weight of sugar produced. 

The industry, as a whole, and in its details, from 
the preparation of the laud till the crude produce is 
ready for the market, is ina very backward and waste- 
ful condition; there is no reason except the inertia 
of the ryot why this should be so. This might be over- 
come, and a better rat opened out by some sustained 
affort ou the part of the Government, probably a gradu- 
éted set of prizes for the best cane flelds cultivated 
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with reference tothe nature and requirements of the — 
plant. We know by experience the ryots understand 
what this means when explained to them in terms 
with which they are familiar.—South of India Observer. 
eee 
THE INSECT PESTS OF INDIA. 
Circular. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, February 1st, 1888. 

The trustees of the Indian Museum have had. 
under their consideration the means whereby a 
useful scientific examination of the insect pests of 
India can be best effected, Bearing in view the 
great economical importance of the investigation, 
they have directed the first assistant, Mr. E. C, 
Cotes, to consider it an essential portion of his 
duties, and have instructed him to communicate 
with those interested in the subject, and those 
likely to aid its object, in order to ascertain the 
facts and collect the materials which must form 
the basis of all really scientific work of permanent 
value, Mr. Cotes will gradually record the entire 
life histories and practical methods of dealing with 
the principal insect pests, publishing from time to 
time, as materials accumulate, the information 
collected, and distributing it to those interested. 

It is only by the active co-operation of those who 
live in the districts where the insects occur, and 
who have actual experience of the pests, that really 
useful results are to be expected in this under- 
taking; but if all will contribute what is brought 
to their own knowledge of the subject, there will be 
no considerable difficulty in collecting complete and 
reliable accounts of the various pests, and hence of 
arriving at the most suitable methods of dealing 
with them. With regard to the value of such in- 
quiries, it is only necessary to point to the success 
that has attended similar work carried on by Miss 
Ormerod in England, avd by the Entomological 
Commission under Dr. Riley in America, where 
considerable advance has been made within the last 
few years in methods of combating insect pests, 
and in diffusing reliable information about them. 

The followiug are the principal points upon which 
information is wanted :— 

1. The occurrence of a pest 

2. Details of the crop attacked. 

3. The extent and nature of the damage done, 

4, Estimate, where easily procurable, of the pe- 
cuinary loss occasioned by the pest. 

6. General particulars of the pest and its method 
of attack. 

6. The egg of the pest :— 

a. Description of the egg, 

b. Where deposited. 

ce. Time taken to hatch. 

d, Period of the year during which eggs are 
found. 


e. Measures taken to destroy the egg, 
f- Ichneumonide and other natural enemies to 
the egg. ; 
7. The larva of the pest (grub or caterpillar):— 
a. Description of the larva, 
b. Habits and localities selected. 
c. Food plants other than the crop attacked. 
d. Number of moults. 
e. Period of the year during which larve are 


jf. Time taken to complete larval growth. 

g. Measures taken to destroy the larve. 

h. Natural enemies, especially birds, ichneumonid 
and tachinid parasites, predacious insects, and fungoid 
diseases. 

8. The pupa of the pest (ehrysalis or cocoon) :— 

a. Description of the pupa. 

b, Exact locality selected for pupating (whether 
on the food plant, underground, or elsewhere). 

c. Period of the year during which pupz are 
found. ; : 

1. Time passed in the pupal state. 
e. Measures taken to destroy pups. © : 
jf. Natural enemies and parasites. + 
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9, The imago, or perfect insect. 

a. Description of both the male and the female. 

b, General habits. 

c. Localites frequented, 

d, ood. 

e. Date when copulation takes place. 

J. Period of the year during which imagos are 
found. 

g. Date and method of oviposition, 

h. Measures tiken to destroy the imago. 
. 1% Natural enemies, diseases, and parasites. 

10. Alternation of generation, dimorphism, par- 
thenogenesis, and any other points connected with 
the natural history of the species. 

11. Other measures actually adopted for prevention 
or cure: their cost and effect. 

12. Insecticides, especially such as contain kerosine 
or compounds of arsenic, 

13. The history of damage done in former years, 
With supposed causes of immunity from attack at 
one time and undue multiplication of the pest at 
another. 

14, The introduction of the pest, the supposed 
date of its occurrence, and the way it was introduced. 

15. The spread of the pest: its direction and 
ace, 

16. The effect of varying soil, moisture, temper- 
ature, and other natural conditions on the pest. 

Special attention should be directed to the positions 
selected for oviposition, pupating, and hybernating, 
the state (whether as egg, larva, pupa, or imugo) 
in which the insect hybernates, the cumber of 
generations in the year, and the food plants other 
than the crop actually attacked, as on these pre- 
ventive measures can frequently be based. In- 
dividual observation will of course often be confined 
to single points in the life history of each pest, 
but if these are jotted down and forwarded as 
they present themselves, they will frequently be of 
value as filling up what would otherwise be gaps 
in the history of the pest. The complete history 
may take some time to record, but when once the 
maim facts are known about each pest it wil be easy 
to specify the exact information wanted to complete 
the record. 

Hach pest should be dealt with entirely separately, 
and observations should in all cases be accompanied 
with specimens illustrating, as far as possible, the 
pest and its method of attack. Specimens of the 
pest itself should be sent, where possible, in all 
stages of development and in considerable numbers: 
eggs, caterpillars, and other soft-bodied insects in 
strong alcohol or spirits of wine; chrysalids or cocoons 
alive and packed lightly in leaves or grass; other 
insects dried and pinned or wrapped in soft paper. 
Live insects are always preferable to dead ones, and 
should in all cases be sent where there seems to be 
@ reasonable probability of their surviving the journey. 
Specimens of leaves and green plants damaged by 
the pest may be sent wrapped in damp cloth; grain, 
wood, and such like being packed as occasions sug- 
gest. Observations on economic insects should be 
written clearly on one side only of the paper, and 
sent with the specimens to Mr, HE. OC. Cotes, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta; they will be gratefully received, 
in all cases acknowledged, and, so far as possible, 
any information about them will be given, or sought 
for from experts in Europe and America. 


-—_--_---—>—_————— 
RICE CULTURE IN JAPAN. 


The prospects of rice culture in Japan have form. 
ed the subject of some interesting articles in the 
Fiji Shimpo. The salient feature of this branch of 
agriculture has been, forsome years, a falling market. 
Omitting the early quotations of 1885, since they 
wore abnormally influenced by the Korean compli- 
cation, we find that the prices per kokw in the first 
month of the past three years, including the present, 
were 544 yen, S12 yen, and 498 yen, respectively. 
There has, in fact, been a steady decline, and far- 
mers are naturally very anxious to koow whether 
such a stato of affairs is to be anticipated in the 


future also. The total avnual yield of rice in Japan, 
ou the average, has usually been put at thirty million 
koku, representing, at 5 yen per koku, a value of 150 
million yen. A trifling failure in the harvest, such as 
would reduce the yield to 27 million koku, for example, 
may thus mean a loss of fifteen million yen to the agri- 
cultural class. On the other hand, a small rise in price, 
as fifty sen per keku, would nearly make up for this 
shortage of yield. There is no difficulty in seeing how 
largely the commercial condition of the country de- 
pends upon a crop so important, constituting, as it does, 
the staple production and source of weaJth of six-tenths 
of the population. Appearances at present seem to 
portend a further fall of price. Some are disposed to 
hope that a remedy will be supplied by the develop- 
ment of sericulture: rice-fields, they say, will be con- 
verted into mulberry gardens, and prices will be driven 
up by the consequent reduction of supply. Nothing 
warranting this view has come to the knowledge of 
the Fiji Shimpo, If the area devoted to mulberry 
cultivation has increased—as it certainly has—the in- 
crease appears to have been effected by reclaiming 
waste lands or encroaching upon tea-gardens rather 
than by converting rice fields. Statistics do not sup- 
port the idea that the latter operation is in process, 
for whereas the area of wet rice-fields was 4,850,000 
acres in 1877; it was 5,850,000 acres it 1885; 
an increase of a million acres in eight years, 
Such figures as these, if quite trustworthy, are 
very couclusive. Tea planting, on the other band, is 
said to have gradually diminished during the past four 
or five years, in consequence of the greater profits 
offered by sericulture. On the whole the conclusion 
may be formulated that, up to the present, what 
sericulture has gained is not at the expense of rice- 
rowing. Taking the average yield of rice to be 4 
‘oku, or 254 bushels (approximately), per acre, it ap- 
pears that the tota! production of rice in Japan has 
been increased by five million kokw since 1877. An 
addition of sixteen or seventeen per cent, to the sup- 
ply of the staple could scarcely fail to effect its value, 
Something must of course be allowed for increase of 
population and something also for the more extended 
use of the cereal, but it is very doubtful whether 
these sources of demand could absorb the extra sup- 
ply, especially in view of the fact that other agricul- 
tural products have also been more largely cultivated, 
Consider the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF CEREALS OTHER THAN RIcr. 


18738. 1884. INCREASE 

KOKU. KOKU. KOKu, 
Barley jcvrepsescscexn 9,411,460 13,105,841 3,694,381 
SGODSiivanenrercscrse 1,142,185 2,323,435. 681,250 
WUBIZG: Meter tcihices cee 85,501 106,775 25,274 
MG tipsters seoleetneaces 2,475,876 2,899,637 420,761 
Buckwheat .......+ 576,054 673,241 93,187 
KWAMME, KWAMME. KWAMME, 
Sweet Potatoes ... 223,417,858 362,086,828 138,669,440 
ROCA ~ .scdprassens 2 8,638,588 10,715,902 2,082,313 


This record shows that agriculture has flourished 
amazingly under the Mediatized Government. Ar- 
ticles of food have been produced in rapidly increas- 
ing abundance, with the natural result that prices 
have fallen, Helping materially to depress the rice 
market we have a marked decline in the manufac- 
ture of saké during the past eight years. <A dif- 
ference of three million koku of rice is attributed to 
this cause. Thus, on the whole, it may be said 
that the nation is now asked to consume 8 million 
Kokv more rice, 5 million kokie more barley and other 
cereals, and 141 million /waimme more potatoes than 
in 1878—or, in English measures, an addition of Gb! 
million bushels of cereals, and balf a million tons 
of potatoes. Turning now to the question of sericul 
ture, we find that the total area of mulberry fields in 
1881L was 275,250 acres, with a yield of 384 million 
bushels of cocoons. ‘The area of land similarly employ- 
éd in 1887 has not yet been determined, but we know 
that the yield of cocoons was about 51 million bushels, 
so it may bo inferred that the total extent of mul- 
berry gardens was 305,000 acres, approximately, Tho 
development of serioulture bas therefore been much 
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more rapid proportionately than that of rice; but, on 
the other hand, if we compare the areas of land devoted 
to the two industries, it will be apparent thatthe in- 
crease of sericulture cannot have caused any ap- 
preciable diminution in the extent of land devoted to 
rice growing. 

All this is extremely gratifying from one point of 
view. .But in examining such figures the question is 
forced upon us whether Japan may not be producing 
more than she can consume at prices remunerative to 
her agricalturists. Out of every hundred units of her 
population, sixty are engaged in farming, and of the 
latter 49 support themselves by agriculture alone, 
while 11 pursue other occupations simultaneously. 
It follows, therefore, that out of her total population of 
38 millions, she has nearly 23 millions more or less de- 
pendant on agriculture, and that fully one-half of her 
people live by farming alone. Thus the price of agri- 
cultural products is a vital question for her. Before 
the country was opened to foreign commerce, any 
failure of the rice crop made itself immediately felt in 
the market, as supplies from abroad were not procur- 
able. Much suffering was often inflicted in this way 
on the lower orders, but the farmers, on the contrary, 
often fared best when crops were short. Now-a-days. 
nothing of the kind can occur, ‘The price of rice can- 
not rise above the point of profitable import from 
Saigon, Formosa, and elsewhere. Neither, however, 
can it fall much below the point of profitable export to 
Europe. Looking at the returnsfor the six years ended 
ee we find that the export of rice was carried on 
thus :— z 

EXPoRT OF RICE. 


YEN. YEN. 
1880 sere 210,862 ..recove 1884 1.1000 2,170,678 
TSSiie weceeas Se eAS I AayP™ pepmennos LUSISIsy “Bho tonne (hae (5/) 
USGA een ate shi » 1;652;040) - sce. seve 1886 .sss-e006 8,800,598 
Taso sie OOOO LO etsene ake eee 


This table does not indicate any particularly steady 
increase. It merely shows that, under certain circum- 
stances, there is a market abroad, England is Japan’s 
best customer. She took 625,577 tonsin 1886, against 
167,579 tons by Germany, 55,874 tons by France, 
218,572 tons by Korea, 55,874 tons by China, and 30,666 
tons by Russia in Asia. Australasia took 129,302 tons, 
so that altogether Great Britain and her dependencies 
figure for 754,879 tons. Japanese rice has to compete 
with Indian in the London market, the demand of 
which is moreover limited, Asiatic Russia and Austra- 
lasia probably offer steadily increasing sources of de- 
mand: Korea is a tolerable customer, and China may 
at any moment become temporarily a large buyer. 
Her famine, in 1877, had the effect of increasing the 
Japanese export tofour million yen, and the Yellow 
tiver’s ravages May exercise a similar, though smaller, 
influence this year. Buton the whole itis plain that 
the growth of Japan’s outward trade in rice must be 
slow, and that it ought not to be relied on so far as 
to encourage any rapid development of production. 
The home market is evidently well supplied: prices 
prove this, A continuation of the present downward 
tendency could not fail to cause considerable distress 
among the agricultural classes; The wisest course 
seems to be that recommended by the fiji Shimpé— 
development of sericulture. For Japanese silk the 
market abroad is practically unlimited.—Japan Weekly 
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THE THA INDUSTRY: 


Inverestina Lerrnk rrom Mr. Hurerr—Narar’s 
Tra Prosprors—ScummMe FoR SMALL Surrners—A 
Goop Orrer: HuropEAN or Coote ? 

We have received the following interesting and 
instructive letter from Mr. J. Leige Hulett, um. u, c, 

of Kearsney :— 

Permit a few remarks upon your sub-leader in last 
Friday’s issue regarding tea culture, &c. You say it 
“has been proved to be an industry capable of large 
development in this colony; so far tea has been pro 
duced of most excellent quality; but not in sue 
quantities as to have much effect in keeping dow 
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the importation of the same.” 


must displace a like amount of the imported article. 
Upon the surface of things, in view of Cu-toms re- 
turns, it would appearthat we are making no impres- 
sion upon the importation whatever; but the fact is 
the other way. The importation during the past 
two years has been abnormally large in consequence 
of increased demand for the Gold Fields, &. Had 
there been no special demand, the present season’s 
output would have materially affected the import. 
ation, and es far as the colony itself is concerned, 
I reckon that now out of every three pounds used 
at least two pounds are of colonial growth. The 
normal importation of tea was between 250,000 lb, 
and 300,000 lb., of which perhaps 100,000 lb. went 
across the borders; that would leave about 150,000 Ib. 
to 200,000 lb. for Natal. The actual amountof Natal 
tea used during the past year 1887 would be from 
80,000 Ib. to 85,C001b., so a considerable reduction 
in amount of imported tea consumed must have taken 
place. The quantity of Natal tea which may be 
estimated for the year 1838, wiil amount to probably 
17,000 (this, is judged by the year, and not the 
season; the Jatter may be considered as from 
October to following June). The year 1889 will pro- 
bably give a return of 250,0001b., or amount equal 
to what was generally used before the Gold Fields 
trade set in. Unquestionably the need for care on 
the part of merchants will be necessary in regard 
to future importations of tea. The flooding of the 
colony and interior states with low qualities of China 
growth will not advantage the merchant or giower, 
The grower will be obliged to sell, and the merchant 
also. If the importations are regulated with care, so 
as to gradually give way before the home-grown 
article, no loss to either interest need accrue, It is 
worth nothing that on 1st January, 1887, only about 
9000 lb, weight of tea was in bond, and on January 
lst, 1888, the large amount of about 165,000 1b. 
Natal has a future before it in the tea enterprise 
that the public generally little dream of, especially 
if we are able to secure the whole of South Africa’s 
trade by free entry of all colonial produce into the 
neighbouring colony and states. Both sugar and 
tea, together with various other products, will be 
stimulated and largely increased im supply. The 
advantage to the mercantile community must be 
very great. The saving effected by keeping large 
sums of moneyat home instead of in advance 
sending the same to a distant foreign country will 


be? considerable, and the becoming exporters in the 


place of importers will bring @ eorresponding 
advantage. é 
To' return to your article. You compare Natal 


with Ceylon. I fear Natal will not be able to take 
its . position side by side with Ceylon, not 
for want of capability, but for want of push on the 
part of its people. Our back country drains away 
so many of our young men, the Zulu war demora- 
lised them, and the excitement of gold keeps them 
unsettled. The Oeylon planters had to face ruin in 
connection with coffee failure, and were forced into 
tea growing, and all at once, so that the country 
became a tea-producing one almost by magic. They 
had the land ready to hand, under the best system 
of culture to be found anywhere, the buildings and 
bungalows all to hand, no preparatory work; out 
with one crop and in with another; their knowledge 
of planting and the characteristics of climate they 
were accustomed to. The consequence was that 


with a bound they sprang forward and took the first 7 


place as a tea-growing community, and they will 
hold and keep it too. The class of cultivation pur- 
sued in Oeylon is scientific, 


and Assam to an enormous extent. 
vation and yield is concerned we in Natal may hold 
our own. The result of the past two dry springs 
proves that wehave nothing to fear; but it will 
depend wpom care in the cultivation of the soil. 1 
am certain that with proper management and ordi- 


nary seasons, after the plant has arrived at’ five | q 


It is self-evident — 
that every pouad of tea of home growth consumed ~ 


and the result is that — 


their yield per acre surpasses that of North India 
As far as culti- © 
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years’ growth, not less than 1000 lbs. per acre of 
made tea should be obtained. Indeed I fully expect 
to pick and make over 1000lbs. per acre on a block 
of 82 acres of land this season; if the season con- 
tinues good this block will give me 1200 lbs. per 
acro. Requisites necessary—average land, good 
culture (and all that is contained in that term), and 
liberal scientific pruning, and above all things, not 
too close planting. 

Natal possesses a climate suitable for Europeans, 
and advantages can be taken of circumstances 
peculiarly suitable to the colony, [refer to the 
Central Tactory system. Ove plant of machinery, 
&e,, for 20 to 40 small growers. The maximum 
yield per acre can be thus obtained by individual at- 
tention to small areas of cultivation, and the manu- 
facture of large quantities of leaf together insures a 
better average turnout of tea. No difficulty as to 
fair proportion as in sugar, a fixed price for the 
green leaf per lb, The Ohinese grower sells his leaf 
to a manufacturer. With the introduction of small 
settlers, no reason exists why Natal should not ina 
few years’ time produce its 40,000,000 lb. of tea, 
as Ceylon expects to doin two years time. This 
enterprise thus conducted, means the support of thou- 
sands of white people. 

Veeling assured of the desirability of this central 
factory system, I am prepared to throw open 4000 
aeres of land to settlers of small means on some 
such terms as the following:—To each settler a 
block of 50 acres of suitable land for a term of 10 
or 15 years. No rent for three years; afterwards a 
rental of 1 shilling per acre perannum; at the close of 
period, purchase can be effected at £1 per acre, half 
of the amounts previously paid in rents to be allowed 
on account of the purchase. Should the lessee de- 
sire not to purchase, two-thirds of the value of improve- 
ments below a fixed amount to be paid to the lessee, 
A reserve block of 50 acres adjoining each occupancy 
to be laid off for purchase or lease by the occupant 
at a fixed rate. On the estate only 20 settlers to be 
located in various parts, the remaining 2000 acres to 
he held by myself as owner for purposes. of the 
estate generally—grazing rights allowed within 
certain restrictions to the tenants. I would erect 
suitable buildings and machinery for making the 
tea, and agree to purchase green leaf ata price fixed 
according to the market price of the article, I will 
find tea seed for planting gratis. 

The occupiers would be required to plant five 
acres of tea the first season, and each following 
season the same quantity for five years, unless 
special circumstances prevented. Each occupier 
would be required to plant one acre a year with 
forest trees, Ail other cultivation at option of 
the occupier, which would doubtless consist of 
food supplies. No occupier would be allowed 
to keep a regular store or canteen. Hach oc- 
cupier would have to prove his capability to carry 
out the | conditions. The amount of money ne- 
cessary would greatly depend upon the individual, 
From £150 to £4000 would be about the minimum 
that an industrious man could do with. The estate 
In question i$ situated about oine miles from this 
Finite on the Tugela. I have one of my sons upon 
t opening out 40 acres of tea. All occupiers 
would receive the practical adviee of one capable of 
giving the same, If white settlers can be obtained 
so much the better; but if not, I intend getting 
Inlians who will pay rent at once. 

I consider the principle embodied in the above 
scheme worth the attention of landowners in various 
parts of the colony.—Natal Jfereury. 


--o > 
TEA CULTIVATION IN INDIA, 


Die Theekultur in Britisch-Ost-Indien, im fiinfcigsten 
Jahve ihves Bestandes, Historisch,  Naturwissen- 
Schaftlich, und Statistisch, Dr. Ottokar Feistmantel, 

Prague: O. Beyer, 1888.) 

‘he subject of tea cultivation in India is one to which 
innumerable writers have devoted their attention, 
and not the loast valuable portion of Dr, Feistmantel’s 


work, “ Die Theekultur in Britisch-Ost Indien,” is the 
bibliography of the subject with which, while recording 
his indebtedness for much of his information to many 
of the English and German authors enumerated, he 


commences his remarks. In his preface he explains 
that in the course of an address on the products and 
exports of British India, recently delivered by him 
in Prague, he alluded to the fact that on the Coutinent 
of Hurope tea was generally known only as cither 
Russian or Chinese, and that it was barely known that 
India produced a large and annually increasing quantity 
of high-class teas, which are Jargely usedin London 
for mixing with and improving China tea. ‘he corres- 
pondence which ensued when these remarks were re- 
ported by the local press, induced him to publish the 
present work as the result of information he had the 
opportunity of collecting, while serving in India for 
eight years as paleontologist to the Geological Survey. 

itis Dr. Feistmantel’s aim to place before the Ger- 
man-speaking peoples of the Continent as complete an 
exposition of the conditions of the tea industry in 
India, as has already been laid before HWnglish-speaking 
people by other writers; and he therefore begins with 
an abstract of the early history of the tea-plant in 
India, the dates of its first discovery as an indigenous 
sbrub, and its first introduction into the differeus 
districts in which it is now cultivated. He mentiont 
the first export from India to England in 1838 of 
twelve cbests of tea, which sold for 19s, 5d. per pound, 

He points out the differences between the indigenous, 
the “Ohina,”’ and the hybrid varieties of the plant 
which are cultivated in India, and enumerates the 
various pseudo-treo which are known either in the 
frontier countries of India or in other countries: such 
as Osyris nepalensis or arborea, in Kumaon-Garhwal, 
and lately in Kashmir; /aodendron per sicum in 
Burmah, from which, when mixed with oil, salt, garlic, 
and assafcstida is prepared the nauseous compound, 
to European taste, known as “pickled tea”? Llea para- 
guayensis, the Paraguay tea, or ‘Mate,’ of South 
America; Ledum palustre, or Labrador tea; the Tas- 
Manian tea, made from various varieties of Melalenca 
and Leptospermum; and the Faham tea, Augrecum 
fragrans of Mauritius; and others. 

Thenumber of plantations in the various provinces, 
area under cultivation, and annual yield of tea for all 
Tndia, are given in detail; and the difference between 
the various kinds of Ohina and Indian tea, as proved 
by analysis, are very fully treated of, ‘The principle 
black teas made in India are flowery pekoe, orange 
pekoe, souchong, pekoe souchong, congou, and bohea; 
as also the several varieties of broken leaf, such as 
broken pekoe, pekoe dust, dc. All these are not, as 
is commonly supposed, the produce of different plants, 
but are prepared from one and the same plant, the 
classification being caused by the difference of age and 
development of the leave used for the several varieties, 
The principal kinds of green tea are gunpowder, byson, 
and young hyson, and these are manufactured almost 
exclusively in the North-West Provinces and Kangra, 

It may be accepted as a fact that Indian tea 
is very rarely aduiterated, being packed on the plan- 
tation, and shipped direct from the planter to the 
market ; but.‘‘ China tea ” passes through many hands 
before it is packed for shipment, and is frequently 
mixed with willow or other leaves, or with artificial 
colouring-matter. But the adulterated tea is not 
now readily saleable in London, and is therefore re- 
exported to the Continent. A direct importation of 
tea from India to the Continent would insure the 
purity of the supply. 

In a lecture given before the Society of Arts, in 
May last, by Mr. J. Berry White, and quoted by Dr. 
Feistmantel, a table is given showing the steady rise 
of the Indian tea crop from 232,000 pounds in 1852 
to 76,585,000 pounds in IS88G; and Mr. White estina- 
ted that the crop for 1887 would not fall far short 
of 90,000,000 pounds. The amount of tea exported 
from India between October 1, 1885, and September 
80, 1886, is officially returned as 68,784,249 pounds, 
of which 66,640,749 pounds went to England. Nearly 
the whole of this tea is consumed in Great Britain, 
& small quantity being sent to the Continent mixed 
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with inferior China teas, and consequently sold as 
Ohina tea, The percentage of Indian tea used in 
England has also been steadily rising, for wheress 
in 1865, China tea formed 97 per cent of the entire 
consumption, in the first quarter of 1887 the pro- 
portion was 61 percent of Indian to 49 per ceat cf 
China tea. 


Notwithstanding the steadily increasing production 
in India, China tea is still imported into the country ; 
in 1885-86 about four million pounds were imported, 
but mainly into Bombay, where none is grown, -and 
much of it for re-export to the Persian Gulf, Af- 
ghanistan, and some to Trieste, where it arrives as 
Indian tea. 


Statistics concerning the consumption of tea show 
that the greatest tea-drinkers are the Australians, 
who in 1881 consumed 81 ounces per head of the 
population. Hnglaud. ranked next with 73 ounces, 
while the United States of America came next with 
21 ounces. Russia, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark 
rank highest among Continental nations as tea-drinkers, 
but they only consume from 7 to 8 ounces per 
head of the population. 


Dr. Feistmantel fully indorses the prevalent English 
opinion as to the superiority of Indian to Obina 
tea, and attributes its being almost unknown on the 
Continent mainly to the fact that ‘‘ Ohina tea ” is 
a much older, and therefore better known, product 
throughout Europe. Even in England, Indian tea 
took years to establish its reputation. It will in the 
end be asmuch appreciated on the Oontinent as 
it in this country if a few merchants and tradesmen in 
different Continental cities, whose commercial standing 
wil be a guarantee for the purity of the goods they 
supply, are induced to keep it. 


A special chapter is devoted to the cultivation of tea 
in Ceylon, and shows the marvellous progress made by 
this new industry in consequence of the coffee disease 
having caused the conversion of so many coffee plant- 
ations into tea plantations. In 1875 only 1080 acres were 
under tea, whereas in 1885 no less than 102,000 acres 
were occupied by it, and the exports rose from 82 
pounds in 1875-76 to nearly four million pounds in 1884- 
85. The plantations are principlly in the western and 
southern proviuces of Oeylon. . 

Dr. Feistman‘el’s work concludes with an interest- 
ing chapter on caravan teas, compiled fio n an article 
by Herr Walter Japha, published in the Revue Coloniale 
Internationale for September-October 1887, 


Some amongst us areaptto feel a certain amount of 
jealousy at the not infrequent employment of foreigners 
in Government appointments, and this feeling is per- 
haps intensified by the knowledge that in this matter, 


as in Free Trade, thereis no apparent reciprocity— ~ 


for we seldom hear of the employment of Englishmen 
by Oontinental Governments; but the present is an 
instance, and by no means a solitary one, of the great 
service done to us by foreigners who avail themselves 


of the information they have collected in the course of ' 


their employment by our Government to diffuse among 
their fellow-countrymen such an intelligent knowledge 
of the producticns of our distant possessions, as is 
calculated to largely benefit commerce or by leading 
to an extensive demand for the goods of which they 
write. 

It would seem, however, scarcely just that the work 
of diffusing this knowledge should be left to other na- 
tions, seeing that the benefits are to reaped by our- 
selves, It is hardly likely that in Hugland it will be 
recognized, as it is in some other conntries, to be part 
of the duties of any Government Department; but why 
should it not be part of the work of sucha body as the 
London Chamber of Commerce, or the new Imperial 
Institute, to disseminate information regarding our 
Colonial and Indian products among Continental na- 
tions, aud to translate and circulate any useful works 
on commercial and kindred subjects, published in for- 
eign languages, among such classes of the community 
as they would be likely to interest?—J, h, RoyLy.— 
Nature, 


TEA IN CEYLON AND NATAL, 

Mr. Percy Swinburne, manager of the Natal Tea 
Company, Isipingo, writes:—In an 
article to-day, touching on the various products of 
the colony, you compare the progress made in the 
tea industries in Ceylon and Natal. To understand 
how it is that Oeylon has been able to make such 
extraordinarily rapid strides, it is pecessaray to ex- 
plain the peculiar conditions which favour tea 
planting there. Ceylon is, as is well known, an 
oval-shaped island, about as large as Ireland. It is 
nearly all flat and level with the sea,* and dotted 


with swamps, villages, and cocoanut plantations, 
and here and. there pimpled with isolated 
blocks of hills of a few thousand feet; but 


in the centre of the Jand there is one block of hills 
about 40 miles square, and it is in this spot, which 
is thus only about as large as Lincoln Oounty in 
England, that the whole of the coffee plantations 
were collected together. Here, in a lovely valley, 
with enclosed ornamental waters, in which the Swiss- 
like cottages and dense foliage of the hillsides are 
reflected, lies Kandy, the terminus of the railway; ¢ 
and further up, winding along splendid macada- 
mised roads, Nuwara Elliya, the sanatarium can be 
reached. Whole valleys and hillsides for miles 
were covered with coffee, in all about 400,000 to 
500,000 acres. Many of these estates have for 
years given from £10,000 to £30,000 profit annually; 
but the owners were too greedy, and killed the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. Successive heavy 
crops weakened the trees, which were again revived 
by heavy pruning, only at last to succumb to a 
virulent disease, which has found its way even to 
Natal—another case of the sins of the fathers 
being visited upon the innocent children. But to 
come to the point, the half-million acres are* 
generally in a high state of cultivation, and it is 


iuteresting — 


only necessary for the planters to run out there tea — 


seeds between the rows of the coffee trees, and to 
convert their coffee mills into manufacturing houses. 
With reference to ourselves at Isipingo, the bulk of 
our tea seed is not yet sown, and we cannot 
expect to produce more than a few pounds of tea 
this year; but next year we hope to obtain 
10,000 lbs. to 15,000 lbs. from a part of the estate 
which has been very closely planted in order to give 
us a quick return and cover expenses while the 
other tea is growing.—lWVatal Mercury. 


eee 


StoPpinc Vine Suoors.—In the Bulletin d’ Arbori- 
culture M. Pynaert, alluding to the common prac- 
tice of stopping the shoots at the second leaf 
above the bunch, says that in the vineries at Manage, 
in Belgium, an interesting experiment has been 
made. In a span-roofed house in which fifty to sixty 
Vines are growing: those on one side of the house 
had been pinched-in to the second leaf beyond the 
bunch, while on the other side of the house the 
shoots had been allowed to attain a length even of 
6 or 7 feet. The bunches on the Vines where the 
shoots were allowed to extend unchecked, were quite 
as good as those on the pruned Vines, and, moreover, 
they were three weeks in advance of them—a point 
of the greatest moment in° Vine forcing. M. Brr-- 
venich confirmed the statement of M. Pynaert. It 
is greatly to be hoped that someone will try this 
experiment here. The vineries at Ohiswick offer — 
excellent opportunities for carrying out such an 
experiment, and at no pecuniary cost. Will the 
Chiswick Committee of the Oouncil kindly note ?— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


* But for the fact that one-sixth of the island 


is hilly and mountainous, it would not have been’ ~ 


the scene of the great coffee enterprise to be suc=— 
ceeded by the probably much greater tea in- 
dustry.—Eb, : ; 


+ The terminus now is close to Nuwara Hliya,— + = 
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AN EXTENSION OF THE THA TRADE, 


From the British T'vade Journal, March 1st.) 

s there scope for a much larger development of the 
tea trade than has as yet been experienced? It seems 
curious, perhaps, that such a question should be asked 
in connection with a trade which has grown marvel- 
lously during recent years. It may be thought to in- 
dicate a very dissatisfied and grasping state of mind to 
be continually desiring more. Nevertheless, if it is pos- 
sible to increase the amount of business done, surely it 
is advisable tc doit, Some very important customers 
of this country are largely interested in the trade, 
and anything that will promote their prosperity by 
extending the marketfor their produce will indirectly 
benefit us, because they will be in a positionto pur- 
chase more freely. Onephase of the subject which is 
of importance in this respect, is that, although our 
total trade in tea has increased, the demand for Ohinese 
tea has fallen off. During the past twenty-five years the 
competition of Indian tea has become so successful that 
during last year the average monthly consumption of 
Indian and Oeylon tea in the United Kingdom exceeded 
that of Chinese tea. We are the largest purchasers 
and consumers of tea in the world. For a long time 
the consumption here has been growing. Last year 
we consumed 30,000,000 |b. more than we did ten years 
before. It is very satisfactory to note that the proportion 
of Indian and Ceylon tea used by us has grown enor- 
mously. In 1877 it was 28,000,000 lb.; last year it 
had increased to 93,000,000 lb, In fact, as we have 
already indicated, more than half the tea used here in 
1887 was grown in India or Ceylon, In 1885 the propor- 
tion of Indian and Oeylon tea consumed in this country 
was 39 per cent. of the whole. In 1886 the proportion 
was 424 per cent., and in 1837 it had risen to 51} per 
cent, ‘Uhisis satisfactory so far as it goes; but shall 
we beable to keep up this rate of increase in consump- 
tion? ‘The production-of tea has increased greatly, 
and promises tocontizue to do so. Shall we be able 
to take it? If notwho will? Up to the present time 
consumption has been facilitated by reducing the 
price. The reduction of import duties here has done 
something, but the more recent fall in prices has been 
owing to competition resulting largely from increased 
production. tn 1879 fair medium pekoe was quoted at 
1s 8d per lb. ; at the close of last year it stood at 10d. 
During the same bime useful pekoe souchong fell from 
1s 3d. to 9d per lb. Thatis a process which cannot go 
on indefinitely. To some extent the lower prices have 
been balanced by a smaller cost of production, the in- 
troduction of machinery, improvements in communica- 
tion, and the like, but that is a kind of thing to which 
there must be anend. At present prices it is doubt- 
ful whether the people of this country can be expected 
to consume the continually increasing quantity which 
we may except toreceive from India and Ceylon. But 
if we cannot take the tea there will be a serious crisis 
in the trade, and a loss and depression in the tea-grow- 
ing countries that will be keenly felt here. Conse- 
quently the question with which we commenced this 
article arises—Can the tea trade be increased? If so 
how and where? One firm of London brokers has 
called attention to this matter, and they urge that 
steps should be taken to develop a demand for tea 
in other countries. It is not an easy thing to beget 
a new taste and fashion amongst a whole people ; but 
with energy, tact, and perseverance, much can be done. 
Great Britain consumes more than 5 Ib. of tea per 
head of her population. No other country, except 
our colonies in Australasia, approaches that amount. 
No Oontinental nation uses much more than 1 |b. 

er head, and in the United States the consumption 
is very little above that. The suggestion that efforts 
should be made to pushthe use of tea amongst those 
nations which now use comparatively little of it is 
worthy of attention. This is desirable in the interests 
of our fellow-subjects in Indian and Ceylon, who have 
invested considerable sums of money in plantations 
there. True, up to now it is the Chinese who have 
one to the wall, and Indian and Ceylon tea-planters 
ave been able to rejoice in a regularly increasing 
sale. But, as we have already intimated, that has 
been ees facilitated by equally regular falls in 


prices. Further, the competition of Ohinese tea is 
likely to become more severe, Up to now Indian teas 
have had the advantaye of Ohinese in the important 
matters of quality and preparation; but their rivals 
are not disposed to allow their most important indus- 
try to be taken from them. without a struggle. Al- 
ready steps have been taken to ascertain the reason 
for the, falling-off in the sales of Ohinese tea and to 
remedy shortcomings to which attention has been 
directed. More care is to be taken in cultivating, 
collecting, firing, and packing the article. The in- 
troduction of improved methods and modern machin- 
ery is to be encouraged. We may therefore antici- 
pate that shortly China will make a great effort to 
recover lost ground, and will put on the market an 
article that will make competition very keen. Con- 
sequently an extension of the tea market is very de- 
sirable, [low it is to be done is perhaps not very easy 
to see. The growers are the persons mainly and in 
the first place interested, and they will do well to 
give the matter their attention, The brokers to whom 
we have referred say, ‘The importance of pushing 
forward in some maunor the consumption of British 
grown tea is so great that it might even be worth 
the consideration of planters, whether the establish- 
ment of some central iustitution for the development 
of new mirkets might not be established; for even 
though a considerable expense might at first be en- 
tailed, if would be far preferable to an eventual re- 
duction of many pence por |b. in the average price 
of British grown tea, and the lose of income to 
thousands our own fellow-subjects. 


RUBY MINES OF BURMAH. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ruby mines of Burmah formed the subject of 
the paper read on Monday night at the meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Burlington House, 
General R. Strachey, c.s.1., presiding. The reader 
of the paper was Mr, Robert Gordon, c. ®., who stated 
that he surveyed the ruby mining district north of 
Mandalay when the concessionaires, Messrs. Streeter, 
were requested to send representatives to the mines. 
This district, which had hitherto been closed to tra- 
vellers, could now be reached very quickly compared 
with what was the case formerly. Rangoon could be 
reached by mail from London in 23 days, 150 miles 
thence to Prome occupied by rail a few hours, and 
a three days’ journey from Prome brought the tra- 
veller to Mandalay. ‘the country was described, and 
a railway, which was stated to have already brought 
about economic changes of the highest importance, 
was pointed out as possessing great interest as the 
first instalment of the great iron highway for British 
commerce to South-Western China. A continuation 
of the railway 600 or 700 miles along the old trade 
route to the capital of Yunnan and a further exten- 
sion to Soo-Ohow-Foo and to Ohung-King-Foo would 
open up the principal marts and the navigable chan- 
nel of the great artery of China, the Yaaogtse-Kiang. 
The expenditure of £14,000,000, of which £3,000,000 
had already been incurred, would bring Central China 
within 26 days’ reach of London. He described in 
detail the country from Mandalay to the ruby mines 
noticing its flora fauna, diversity of race among its 
peoples, and its general features, speaking of it as 
presenting hill and vale, the ranges of hills varying 
from 6,000 ft. to 8,000 ft. in height. The principal 
villages of the mining district were Mogok, Kathay, 
and Kyatpyen. Everything indicated the peer yaos of 
surplus wealth among the people. The residents in 
the larger villages rarely did any heavy work in the 
mines themselves, but engaged labourers. In regard 
to the relations of the people with the old Burmese 
Government, inquiry elicited that, though theoretically 
the people had no rights, yet practically everything 
indicated considerate treatmentand kindly relations. 
All tended to show a settled aod peaceable condition 
among the inbabitants in recent times, with a greater 
Acoumulition of wealth among the headmen than 
was possible elsewhere under native rule, No per- 
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manent mining works of any value existed, but 
numerous artificial water-channels were carried with 
easy slopes on the hillsides, the ravines being 
crossed by temporary aqueduets on bamboo fram- 
ing. The mines were of three kinds—the first, 
which was of the least importance at pre- 
sent, but which might be the most valuable in the 
future, consisted of workings in fissure veins of soft 
material found embedded in the crevices of the hard 
rock, caused by shrinkage in long past ages. It was 
probable that volcanic action accompanied the up- 
heaval of these mountain ranges, and that the already 
formed rubies were thrown up with a matrix of com- 
plex structure, since disintegrated by long weathering 
together with the metamorphic rocks clothing the 
skeleton of the old mountain limestone, whose ribs 
still protrude. There was no sign of any recent vol- 
canic action in the neighbourhood ; and the corundum 
was now found distributed through the clay formed 
from the breaking down of the gneissic rocks, and 
also in layers or beds in the valley bottoms near the 
river, apparently discriminated and arranged by water 
action. The crevices in the older rocks gave origin 
to cave mines, which were called “loos,’’? where the 
soft earth was excavated in a primitive fashion and 
on asmall scale. The second class of mine was called 
“myaw,” or washing, and corresponded, but on an 
insignificant scale, with the hydraulic mining in Cali- 
fornia, The water was conducted by the channels 
to the lower hillside, which consisted usually of the 
softer remains of the secondary rocks in reddish or 
lighter coloured clays, containing rubies and sapphires 
though few and far between. The clay was cut into 
thin slices with a gardener’s spade and washed from 
the funnel-shaped excavations through flumes or open 
timber channels, where the clay was dissolved away 
or carefully examined for the stones. No attempt has 
been made to wash the hillsides by water under pres- 
sure. The third, and at present the most important 
class of mines, was found in the flatter lands of the 
valleys, where, whatever be the absolute height of 
the ground, or whether in the neighbourhood of Mogok, 
or Yay-Boo, or Kathay, or Kyatpyen, at depths vary- 
ing from 10ft to 30ft., there was found a layer of 
corundum from a few inches toa few feet in thick- 
ness. It was difficult to. account for the existence of 
this layer of nearly pure corundum lying on a bed 
of earth in which no stones were found, and covered 
by a similar layer of porous earth. It was prema- 
ture to forecast the future of the Ruby region, but 
with the careful handling which it was sure to re- 
ceive from the new governing powers we might fairly 
expect a rapid development of the mineral wealth. 
Subsequently, Mr. Streeter stated that information 
had reached him that the Mogok town contained 
3,392 inhabitants, Kathay 1,725 inhabitants and Kyat- 
pyen 1,558 inhabitants, and that the Government, in 
not carrying out the concession entered into by Lord 
Dufferin, had lost in the year three and three-quarter 
lakhs of rupees, or £37,500.—Times’ Weekly Edition 


March Ist. 
es 
PLANTING REPORTS FROM THE HILL 
COUNTRY OF CEYLON: 


TEA AND THE SHADE OF CINCHONA IN DRY WEATHER. 
Nanuoya, 5th April. 

The dry hot weather, following on previous 
abnormal rainfall, has been most favourable to the 
health and flush-production of our tea bushes at 
this altitude, while the cinchonas haye suffered 
but little. The belief here is that it was well we 
had not labour to spare from tea plucking to carry 
out the long-delayed work of trimming away the 
dense lateral growth of our groves of C. officinalis 
growing amongst the tea. The shade afforded 
during the drought is believed to have been entirely 
beneficial. The flushing of the tea bushes under 
the influence of the cinchona shade has certainly 
been and still is all that could be wished, and it 
does not seem probable that the flush thus partially 
shaded is likely to be to any appreciable extent 


deficient in the active principles which give tea 
the strength and aroma for which the dried leaf 
is valued. When the wet weather sets in, however, 
one of the first works to be taken in hand will 
be to trim away the luxuriant growth of side 
branches on our cinchonas, and with them the 
large clusters of seed, such as, at the commence- 
ment of the enterprise had such high market value. 
The cultivated tea has not flowered and fruited to 
the extent which might have been feared in such 
weather, and the clearing away of all blossom and 
fruit which exists, is understood to be part of the 
work of the pruners. But what a desolate sight 
an expanse of pruned tea is, unless or until the 
prunings can be forked into the ground. The 
absence from the tea of any affection worse than 
copper-coloured leayes, contrasting curiously with 
the general green and the golden flush, (and 
which we consider of no consequence) is matter 
for congratulation. Especially ought we to be 
thankful that the grubs of the beetles now 
so plentiful, from stag beetle to cockchafer, 
seem to find no attractions in the roots of any 
of our living trees, except poor old coffee. Tea, 
cinchonas, and exotic, or other cultivated trees 
seem to enjoy equal immunity, so that rotten timber 
and coffee roots seem to be at present the only 
homes of the voracious white grubs, so acceptable 
to our no less voracious Australian ‘‘magpies.” The 
parent beetles can be obtained in large numbers, 
simply by repeatedly slapping one of our gwm trees 
with the hand. The reverberation produced is 
sufficient to send the beetles which are feeding on 
the secretion exuded from the bark, tumbling 
down. An enormous collection of these hideous 
insects are climbing over each other in a wide- 
mouthed glass bottle, preparatory to becoming food 
for the great and greedy Australian shrikes, which: 
yesterday et Nuwara Eliya were, I suppose, the 
first of their kind exhibited at a Show in Ceylon. 

House flies abound this season, and I never 
knew horse flies and mosquitoes so troublesome in 
this district. A curious specimen of stick mantis 
was found today. It was about four inches long, 
and the resemblance to a twig was carried out to 
the extent of knobs, like buds on the body and 
colouring as of broken withered wood near the 
tail. Many may not know that this queer creature 
is so fierce and voracious as to be called “ the tiger 
of the insect tribe.” In addition to insects, which 
it saws to pieces, it feeds on small frogs and 
lizards. 

April 6th.—Yesterday evening the dark volumed 
thunder clouds came rolling down from the north- 
east asifthey meant business. and a few big drops 
fell, but only enough to show 1 cent of an inch in 
the rain-gauge. There has been a dead calm since 
the 8rd, with really oppressive heat, so that the 
rain cannot be far off. This morning rises fine 
with some haze on the mountain ranges. 


_-—_—_)>__—___——_ 
CEYLON PLANTERS AND THA CONSUMPTION. 


No one can doubt the practical wisdom of the 
scheme which Mr. H. K. Rutherford formulates 
as an extension of that which, generally 
commended, is already associated with his name, 
Mr. Rutherford acts on the old proverb that ‘God — 
helps those who help themselves.” The experi- 
ence already gained of what can be done by tea 
producers and their friends to influence consumption ~ 
ig most encouraging. It can safely be said that 
the Ceylon planters and their numerous indigenous 
and foreign agencies have done much to stir,up ~ 
those interested in the much older enterprise of 
India to a due sense of the responsibility resting 
upon them. ‘Ceylon tea’ has been advertised — 
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far and wide, and its consumption pushed in a 
way that has never been parallelled in the cage 
of any other tropical product. No Exhibition has 
been allowed to pass without a special effort at 
representation, The Southern colonies have been 
invaded, and even asmall effort made at reaching and 
influencing far-away North Amorica. In proportion 
to the wealth (or rather comparative poverty) of 
our planting and mercantile community during the 
time of depression, the expenditure of money, time 
and thought, given to this matter, has been quite 
wonderful, and, if India Tea Companies, Agents 
and planters, had only exerted themselves in the 
same proportion, there would not have been a 
corner of the civilized globe, where the virtues 
of Indian and Ceylon teas had not, by this time, 
become as familiar in the mouths of the people as 
“household words.’ Butit is no use crying over 
a want of energy in the past. Indian Tea Agencies 
did of course a good deal of work in the United 
Kingdom before Ceylon appeared in the field, and, as 
we have said, new life and vigour have latterly 
been infused into their efforts to promote consump- 
tion in other directions. Notably, are we following 
with much interest, the attempts made with the 
countenance—nay the direct support—of the several 
Governments to promote a local consumption of tea 
in India itself. This is a most important movement 
from a sanitary and temperance point of view, 
apart from its commercial and planting aspect. 
The people of China and Japan—and more espe- 
cially the overcrowded millions of the Celestial 
Empire—are very justly supposed to owe their 
comparative immunity from cholera and typhoid 
fever, to their dread of drinking ‘cold water.’ In 
other words they have been accustomed for cen- 
turies probably, to drink the mildest possible 
decoction of tea, and to secure this at all times, 
it is the custom to keep the chatty or pot with 
water all day long on the fire ready to supply the 
needful liquid for infusion of the few leaves which 
they use ata time. In India the virtue of boiling 
the water used for drinking purposes is scarcely, if 
at all, known among the people, much less the in- 
fusion of tea, and as a consequence there is the 
forcible proverb of the British era: ‘‘Nothing more 
dangerous to drink in India than brandy, except 
water.’ Now the Indian authorities are trying to 
introduce the Ohinese practice, or something 
allied to it, and if they only succeed to the 
extent of getting the 250 millions of people to use a 
quarter of a pound of tea per head per annum, or even 
half that, it will be seen what a special effect would 
ensue in reference to the consumption of the steadily 
increasing Indian tea-crops. Nothing has struck 
us more in glancing over some thirty to forty reports 
of Indian Tea Companies lately than the uniform 
way in which each speaks of an increase of 
bearing acreage and a larger crop estimated for 
“next year,” The quostion of increasing the con- 
sumption of his product is therefore vital to the 
tea planter. Now in regard to our three millions 
of people in Ceylon, there is no reason why we 
should not encourage tea consumption and antici- 
pate a rate equal to a pound ahead at an early 
date, the main portion of the supply coming 
perhaps from native gardens, and the broken leaf 
and dust of plantations. 

But all this is simply preliminary to our reference 
to Mr. Rutherford's letter in another column, and 
we dosire now to press for acceptance on the Ceylon 
planting and mercantile community, the new scheme 
—or rather extension of the existing schome—which 
is there so clearly formulated. Much as we prize the 
efforts made in the United Kingdom, in Australia, 
the Continent of Europe or India, there can be 
no doubt that all those flelds sink into insiguidicance 


when compared with that presented in North 
America. At present the consumption of tea in 
the United States is only equal to 1} lb. per head; 
in Canada to 24 lb.; while the United Kingdom 
takes 5 lb, and Australasia 6 Ib. per head of 
population per annum. Now we are quite aware 
that a great portion of the States will ever be a 
coffee, rather than a tea, consuming country—the 
Southera States more especially. But at this 
moment, while there are as nearly as possible 60 
millions of people within the United States, only 
one-third or about 20 millions will be found south of 
the line which we should make as denoting the bound- 
ary between the coffee and tea drinking divisions, 
Among the 40 millions of people in the Northern 
and Western States, precisely the same conditions 
obtain as in the United Kingdom, Australasia or 
Canada, The tea planters of India and Ceylon 
therefore should not rest content until the 45 
millions of the United States and Canadian Do- 
minion (a population, we need scarcely say, yearly 
increasing by leaps and bounds) are drinking tea 
at the rateot 5 to61b. per head per annum. Thig 
will not be accomplished in a year or in several 
years, but clearly it is the goal to be aimed at 
in the campaign now opening. The planters of 
India have already taken steps to begin that 
campaign after a systematic fashion, and Mr. 
Rutherford’s object now is to secure the assent 
of the Ceylon community to work ‘‘shoulder to 
shoulder”? with their brethren of India. We feel 
sure that the response will be very generally, if 
not universally, one of approval, and there can 
be no better way of finding the ‘‘ ways and means”? 
than by a general though voluntary contribution, 
in proportion to ‘‘made” tea from each plantation. 
We do not see why the rate already fixed by 
Mr. Rutherford should not suffice, namely, of one 
rupee for each thousand lb. of tea. By the time 
the American scheme is fully developed, we may 
expect the crops of the two countries concerned 
and the consequent levy to be represented as fol- 


lows :— 
INDIA .. 90,000,000lb, .. R90,000 
CEYLON.. 30,000,000,,  .. 30,000 
R120,000 


The ‘ sinews of war” for fighting such a cam- 
paign as would come home to every town and vil- 
lage, aye and station in the Northern, Western and 
Dominion territory might be properly sustained with 
R120,000 and upwards per annum from 1889 on- 
wards for say tive years. And when the Ameri- 
can people found out that the article so vigor- 
ously canvassed wasa really sound, pure, desir- 
able product in itself, we may be sure there would 
be no difficulty in turning their tastein the direction 
required. Meantime let there be unanimity and 
enterprize shown atthe very next meeting of the 
Planters’ Association in accepting the proposal now 
formulated by Mr. Rutherford, 


—_———_—__—_ 
CHINA AND JAPAN TEA EXPORTS 
1887-1888. 


During the past two months there has not been 
any change worth noting in the China tea trade, and 
we have not therefore adverted to the subject. When 
we last wrote about it, the comparative decrease in 
the season’s export to the United Kingdom was, as 
it is now, about 28 million pounds. 

The season at all the treaty ports is over, and 
though the final returns will not be made up 
until next month, we know the result will not differ 
materially from that in the subjoined figures, 
The decrease in the exports to Great Britain 
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for , 1887-8 as) compared with season 1886-7, is 
made up as follows :— 
; lb. 
From Shanghai and Hankow .. 13,806,414 
> Foochow on +» 14,273,669 
5, Canton and Macao 172,424 


Onthe other hand, there has been an increase from 
Amoy of 201,5451b., and from Japan of 170 158\b. 
America has taken 4,429,6071b. less this seasou, than 
in the last, 34 millions being deficient in the Japan ex- 
portand about a million from China, The Australian 
Colonies have received 3,829,8971b. more this season, 
andthe Continent of Europe 4,790,981lb., the latter 
being chiefly to Russia. This does not account for 
the large and unaccountable falling-off in the export 
from England. : 

The export to Russia direct, exclusive of the 
quantity included in the export to the Continent, 
is 12 million pounds, against 113 millions last 
year. Russian Manchuria has taken 7,211,224 
lb. against 8,339,155, lb. last season; but Russia, 
no doubt, draws supplies from China by other out- 
lets, than through the treaty ports, and for 
which no returns are published. We notice that 
the North of China has taken from the Yangtse ports 
and Shanghai 51 millions, against the same quantity 
last year. Here are the total figures :— 

Export from China and Japan lb. 
To Hngland 1887-88 121,744,407 
Do 1885-87 149,625,211 


Do 1885-86 150,139,658 
To United States 1887-88. 66,065,147 
Do at 1886-87 70,494,754 
bo aa 1885-86 63,965,379 
To Australian Golonies 1887-88 23,791,511 
Do ee 1886-87 19,961,614 
Do 1885-86 21,769,305 
To Continent of Hurope 1887-88 13,245,016 
Do ae A 1886-87 8,534,035 


Do 2. 1885-85 8,660,926 

In view of the large increase which is taking 
place in the production in India and _ Ceylon, 
the serious question for the British producer is 
whether the decrease inthe export to Great Britain 
will be permanent, or only temporary ?. We hope 
as the production of tea in China does not agin 
other countries,depend on external consumption, 
the yery low and-unremunerative prices realized 
during the last two or three years, for a large 
portion of what is exported, will have the effect of 
curtailing, if not putting an end to, shipments of 
all teas which sell in England for only 32d to 4d 
per pound. 

It will be impossible, however, to form any 
correct opinion on this point until we reccive the 


first three months’ returns of the new season’s 


export, and these will, no doubt, be watched with 
great interest. Our mail news from China 
indicates a poor season before those interested in 
the tea, of the Far Hast. 


-——_—o———_—__ 
R. HE, PINEO AND CEYLON TEA IN 
AMERICA. 


Mr. R. EH. Pineo landed last evening from the 
P. & O. steamer “ Ganges,” having come back from 
America by way of Japan—where he has been visit- 
ing the tea districts—and has just come in the nick 
of time to give Mr, Rutherford and the Planters’ 
Association the latest information in reference to the 
prospects of Ceylon tea in America. Mr. Pineo had 
to part company with Mr. MacOombie Murray, be- 
cause the field in ‘Philadelphia scarcely gave pro- 
mise of a business sufficient for the two. But Mr. 
Pineo has now in view # much more likely way of 
creating # demand for our teas ‘in the Western 
States through the co-operation of an enterprising 


MR. 


Now York capitalist not hitherto engagedin the tex '| 


it hag 


trade, and who proposes to commence operations in 


Chicagoand beyond, by the free distribution of 10,000 
samples (each of 1 1b.) of Ceylon teas. Mr. Pineo’s 
partner, however, naturally asks for some tangible 
evidence that the Oeylon planting community are 
interested in, and prepared to back up this new 
business—a departure from the line he bak hitherto 
been engaged in, And forour part, we think there 
is a case to be taken into practical consideration 
by the Managers of the Ceylon T'ea Distribution 
Fund, before whom, no doubt, Mr. Pineo will be 
prepared to give full particulars of the proposal, 
as also of his experience so far in promoting the 
acceptance of Ceylon teas in the States. We 
are glad to see Mr. Pineo looking well, and prepared 
to run through Uva to see the great change and the 
beginning of tae Tea Enterprise in the Principality. 
Mr. Pineo agrees with us in anticipating thit the 
rich valleys of Uva will be covered with native tea 
gardens ere-long, the leat being sold to central 
factories. What with tea, tobacco, cotton, cacao, 
and other products, Uva will yet show a wonderful 
increase in production and, consequently, in heavy 
traffic for her railway. 
———E—EE—————— 


THE HARVESTING OF CINCHONA, 


The best method of working cinchona trees has been 
much discussed, particularly by the planters of Wynaad, 
but so far without any definite conclusion having been 
arrived at. Hitherto the area of yielding trees in that 
district has been comparatively small, and isolated 
planters have been content to try one system or another 
with varying results. But millions of plants have been 
put out within the last six or seven years, and will soon 
be fit to bark, so itis of great importance that the mat- 
ter shouldbe inquired into, and an authoritative deci- 
sion if possible, be made on the question. There are 
three systems of taking the bark more or less’ in vogue, 
namely, stripping, shaving, and coppicing. The first 
of these has, we believe, not been generally found to 
answer. It consists in removing a long strip of bark 
down to the wood, and then covering up the part to 
allow it to renew ; but the birk very often refuses to 
renew under this treatment, and the tree is per- 
manently damaged, if uot entirely destroyed. 
Shaving is the process most usually adopted, and 
one advantage, at least, over cop- 
picing, viz., that the proprietor gets a small revenue 
each year after the fourth, instead of having to wait 
till the seventh or eighth, and posssibly losing his tree 
by canker in the interval. It miy be done with 
the ordinary pruning ‘knife, which many planters 
maintain is the best instrument for the purpose, or 
with specially made spokeshaves, or with a Oeylon in- 
vention called a boxscraper. This last answers very 
well for orignal bark, but, as at present made, will 
not remove the thek or renewed bark; it is also 
rather expensive. After shaving, the tree is usually 
covered with grass. The rival methods of shaving and 
coppicing have both advocates who insist’ on the 
superiority of their own plan, and it is difficult to decide 
between them. A few years ago, when “ druggists’ 


quill? was worth four shillings a pound, a man who ~ 


cut down a few thousand well grown trees made a 
small fortune. Unluckily there were very few who 
could doso. Thedemand for this variety—apparently 


only to be used as an ornament in. draggists’ 


shop windows—seems now almost to have died out, 
for while the enormous Ceylon export has lowered 
the price of every kind of bark, the fall in quill is the 
greatest of all. Shavings which were worth half a crewn 
or three shillings a pound, are now down to eighteen 
pence, but the quotations for quill have sunk lower. — 
While too, it is evident that fhe Ceylon supply of 
bark is gradually becoming exhausted, and that the 
market for ordinary kinds is improving, it seems 
questionable if quill will be again in great demand. 


Still, if we take the present market rates as a guide, — 


the pecuniary advantages of the'two processes appear — 
to be pretty evenly balanced. The question as to 


whether the tree is checked in its growth or not — 


by. continued shaving may be left out of the present 
calculation; if seems agreed that, if the operation — 


o 


ty 
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is carefully performed at the proper season, not 
much harm is done. ‘he following are approxi- 
mately the respective revenues that would be de- 
rived from shaving or coppicing a fair specimen 
of cinchona succirubra by the seventh year, three 
annual shavings being about what an average tree 
will stand, though it 1s sometimes carried no longer. 
Shaving four years (original) 6d; five years (renewed) 
10d; six years (renewed) 10d; seven years (cutting 
down) 4s—total 63 3d. Coppicing at seven years, 
quill say 8 lb. 4s, sundry (branch &c.) 3 lb. at 9d, 
23 38d—total 63 8d. The above estimates are, it will 
be understood, only such as can be made from data 
accessible to the ordinary cultivator, and are there- 
fore open to correction. Only one establisment in 
India could, if it wished, give us full satistiecs on 
the subject. But useful as such statistics would be 
to the whole body of cinchona growers, the author- 
ities at the Neddiwuttum Government Gardens pre- 
fer to keep them from the a of day. They 
go on flooding the market with bark, caring—and 
from all accounts knowing—little whether the sales 
show a profit or a loss, but they steadily withhold 
information. We would suggest that Mr. Lawson 
should furnish replies to the following as a sample 
of those questions about cinchona cultivation that 
urgently need applying to:—What is the relative 
mortality in trees shaved from, say their fourth year, 
and those left intact for coppicing ? What are the 
relative profits of the same on a given area? What 
manures (if he has tried any) have increased tho 
alkaloids and the growth of the trees? Has ho 
discovered any prophylactic against canker, or any 
cure for it when once it has set in? We could 
increase the list considerably if we thought there was 
much prospect of any answers being elicited. [In 
copying the above from the South of India Observer, 
we confess we do not understand the charges against 
the Madras Government Botanical Department. In- 
formation is freely published.—Ep |} 


ae eee eee 
THE INDIAN TEA SUPPLY COMPANY. 


Tho Indian Tea Supply Company, which was started 
with considerable enthusiasm last year, has sent out 
many sample packets of tea to persons likely to take 
an interest in the movement, Some were received at 
the office of this paper a few weeks ago, and duly 
acknowledged. The enterprize, although entirely 
novel, is one to command the faith of every person 
who gives it careful consideration. It is nothing 
less than a scheme to convert Indian into a nation 
of tea-drinkers which may be more feasible than it 
seems, if proper measures be used to create a de- 
mand for the beverage. For one thing, there is a fasci- 
nation in tea, which makes people take to it as 
they do to opium or intoxicating liquor; as we may 
see in England, where tea has become a necessary 
of life; andin Ohina and Japan, where it is drunk 
all day long -by all classes of the people. But we 
have in Oalcutta positive evidence of the possibility 
of creating a taste for tea among the Natives, in 
the fact that a decoction not worth the name is sold 
ata picea cup in the bazaars and streets, and that 
Natives buy it and drink it with relish. That is a 
clear indication of what we may look for in every 
town and village of India, if the taste for tea only 
be developed as it has developed itself in Calcutta. 
We do not mention the taste for tea which has 
Sprung up among Natives of the upper classes, for 
these order what they want from the leading tirms, 
and would nothelp the Iodian Tea Supply Company 
except by taking shares in it. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact that asilver tea set has come to be an acceptable 
part of a*'khillut”’ ordered for presentation toa Native 
VUhief. So much for conservative old, oaste-ridden 
India! 

The obief thing is to devise means for introducing the 
little packets, and here is where the Company will 
succeed or fail. The psouliar “ knack’ which enables 
one man ina thousand to do some simple thing which 
other mon cannot do,is not to be bought for money. A 
man mustbe bora with it, ordo withoutit. The thing 


to be done is to make tea-drinkers of the people of India, 
and the way which first suggests itself is to give the 
packets to petty shopkeepers on terms which will 
induce them to push the sale without being ruinous to 
the Company. As soon asa few men ina town begin 
to drink tea,others will follow their example, and the 
shopkeepers will need no further urging to supply the 
market. Natives are ready enough to take tea as a 
medicine, as most Huropeans can tell from the constant 
applications for ‘cha’ that are made to them by 
their servants and dependants. That being so, they 
need only to have the article placed within their 
reach, cheaply and conveniently, and the desire for the 
medicine will grow into a habit. 

One or two remarks may be added about the packets 
as they have been put up and sent out by the Company. 
These packets are in neat yellow paper covers, and 
bear labels in English and three native languages. But 
the vernacular labels are simply translations, or rather 
transliterations, of the English, which reads thus:— 
“The Indian Tea Supply Company, Limited. Trade Mark 
Registered. 1 oz. Pure Indian Tea. Price 3 pice.” Such a 
label could only suggest to the average Native some 
idea of European magic. ‘ Supplace,” ‘ Leemeetade,” 
and even ‘“Indeeyan,” are simply turned into his 
own characters for him. Now we submit that unless 
the label be intended as a scare, every such word 
should be removed except from the English label, 
and the vernacular words confined to “cha” and 
“pice,” with an assurance that the article is lahut 
achcha and bahut susta. 

Another thing that seems important to the success 
of the scheme is that the packets, in the first in- 
stance, be soldat one pice each. At present the 
smallest packets are sold at three pice, and the 
larger ones at six pice and three annas—which are 
prohibitive prices. A pice is the Native’s standard 
of value, aud he will not look twice at a new 
thing for which he is asked to give more. Besides, 
a threepice packet makes nine cups of strong 
tea, or a dozen cups of such tea as Natives gladly 
drink; and it is quite contrary to a Native’s ideas to 
give hostages to fortune in this way. In all matters of 
food he likes to pay for what he wants to eat, and to 
let the morrow take thought for itself. We do not for- 
get that the packing of a small packet of tea costs 
more than the tea. Yet the commodity almost requires 
to be sold for a pice if it isto make way among the 
population at large; and there seems to be room for 
economy in the quality of the tea, which at present is 
distinctly superior to much of the article consumed by 
the poorer European and Iurasian families. These 
people too, I hear, are already purchasing from the 
new Company, which seems a clear proof that the tea 
is too good for natives, who are glad of the dried 
leaves from their master's tea-pots.—Jndian Tea 
Planters’ Gazette, March 17th. 


—————_—__—————_ 
PLANTING IN NORTH BORNEO. 


The British North Borneo Herald for 1st March 
contains a very interesting review of the Sumatra 
Tobacco Trade for the year 1887, by Messrs, Binger 
and Herschel of Amsterdam, which we shall reprint 
in full in the Wropical Agriculturist. Meantime 
we quote a paragraph referring to Ceylon :— 

“from Ceylon 107 bales arrived, of which 52 
bales of excellent quality and colors and suitable 
for wrappers, fetched a high price, The last import 
of 55 bales, only fit for binders and fillers, remained 
unsold when offered by subscription, and only partly 
found buyers when brought to auction afterwards, 
The burn was satisfactory, the leaf rather thick, 
coarse and green." 

Further Borneo items of news of interest are :— 

The British Barque * Walter Siegfried *' sailed on 
the 26th ultimo for ‘Lientsin with a cargo of Borneo 
timber. This is the third yessel despatched by Mossra. 
Bs. . Abrahamson & Co. this year. 

The Court of Directors has been pleased to sanc 
tion the purchase of 4001b of Tobacco from the Ranow 
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Estate, Marudu bay, to compete for the prize to be 
given by the London Chamber of Oommerce in Decem- 
ber next. 

By the 8.8. “ Paknam” half a mile of heavy rail- 
way wis imported by Messrs. EH, EH. Abrahamson 
& Co. The xaiiway is especially designed to trans- 
port heavy timber from the forests, and if found 
practicable will be used on a large scale withsteam 
cranes and motors. 

The Sandakan Flower Show.—The most successful 
Meeting of the whole year,in Sandakan, is probably 
the Flower show, which was originally started by 
Mr. Pryer in old Sandakan, and has been held for 
the last ten years on Chinese New Year’s day. In 
addition to exhibits of Flowers, a stimulus is annually 
given to gardeners to improve the quality and in- 
crease the number of their vegetables by prizes which 
are made as liberal as the funds will allow. Latterly, 
Fruits have taken a more and more important place 
in the exhibits as the trees have come into bearing. 
Last year, the ‘“ Manufactures and Products of British 
North Borneo” had a special place, which was in- 
creased this year by the offer of forty eight prizes 
for this department alone, to which about half the 
funds were devoted. 

Messrs. Van der Hoeven, Van Gogh, and Merchistein 
were passengers to Sandakan by the 8.8. ‘* Paknam,” 
arriving on the 19th February. Mr. Van der Hoeven 
as one of the Managers of the Deli Maatschappy has 
had the conduct of very extensive and successful 
tobacco plantations, and we are glad to welcome a 
gentleman of his experience to our territory. Mr. Van 
Gogh assisted by Mr. Merchistein of Deli is also on the 
look out for tobacco land of which there is doubtless 
plenty for all comers and which, thanks to our climate, 
is likely to bea most profitable undertaking. 

Mr. W.A. Vos of Siak together with Mr. Schaper, 
visited Silam in January, and crossing over to the 
Segama found good land on the banks of that river. 
We now learn that the above gentlemen are so satisfied 
with the soil and climate of our territory, that each 
has decided to take up land for tobacco planting at 
various places,—on the Labuk, the Segaliud, and the 
Segama Rivers; and we hopeto see tobacco planting 
commenced this year at each of these places, which, 
added to the tobacco plantations in Dravel Bay and 
Marudu Bay, will prove very decisively the position to 
be occupied by British North Borneo among the 
tobacco producing countries of the world. 

Attention has already been attracted to the large 
percentage of sugar in the ‘Borneo sugar-cane, and 
the Java planters are importing beebit from Borneo 
at high prices. The sugar-cane of Sandakan has al- 
ready received a favourable analytical report and this 
adds interest to the immense size of the canes ex- 
hibited on the Ohinese New year’s day at Sandakan, 
which, as stated elsewhere, actually reached a height 
of 22’ 6.” 

—_——_-_$———-—-_— 
COCONUT PLANTING AND COULTIVATION, 

Manurine.—There are few of our soils of such 
natural fertility, that they may not be profitably 
improved ,by the application of manure on an in- 
telligent system, resting on the habits and capa- 
bilities of the cultivated plant. In the coconut 
we have to deal with a plant, that throws outa 
multitude of primary roots radiating in all direc- 
tions from the vertical to the horizontal. In a 
uniform medium these roots always grow outwards 
in a straight line, only turning aside on meeting 
with some impenetrable impediment, such as a 
stone or a root of hardwood. ‘These primary roots 
are of uniform thickness throughout their length, 
generally from one-fourth to one-third of an inch 
in diameter; they are closely studded with buds 
from which the secondaries are derived, and these 
again carry innumerable buds, and branch out inde- 
finitely in all directions. 

The rate at which the primary roots extend, is 
governed entirely by the mechanical condition of 
the soil; in a light loose goil they spread with 
great rapidity, and the more stiff and compact the 
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soil, the slower the progress. The cultivator hag 
only to deal with that part of the soil that ig 
within one foot of the surface, and that happens 
to be the chief feeding space of the plant. In all 
newly opened land, a few inches of the surface 
are the richest in plant food, and as a rule more 
easily penetrated by the roots than that lower, thus 
the surface soil becomes matted with a load of 
interlaced roots, while the primaries at a greater 
depth and in adenser medium, make little or no 
progress till the upper soil is utterly denuded of 
fertility. In such cases, should cultivation be in- 
troduced, it must bedone by destroying this whole 
mass of roots, to the depth of from six to eight 
inches, but if cultivation be begun with the begin- 
ning, all will be different. The operations neces- 
sary to consign the primary roots to a depth 
where they will not be interfered with in the 
future course of cultivation, is performed by trench- 
ing acircle six feet in diameter, and two mamo- 
ties deep, round each plant within the first year. 
The first mamoty on the surface should be reversed 
in the bottom of the trench, and the second placed 
above it, the surface soil will thus be placed at 
a depth of nine or ten inches, and -no primary 
roots will seek to run in the poorer superincum- 
bent soil. As the extremities of the roots ap- 
proach the circumference of the trenched circle, 
an additional two feet all round should be treated 
in the same way, and repeated as often as required 
till the various circles meet across the spaces, or 
if the planter prefers it, he may trench the whole 
of the land at once, and have done with it, which 
will in the course of a few years, save in weed- 
ing the R20 per acre so expended. 

ft may be objected that this work ‘will not 
pay, and it certainly would not if the trees 
struggled into bearing between the tenth and 
twentieth year, and afterwards only yielded annual — 
crops of 2,000 nuts per acre, or less. The 
operation recommended above will, however, give 
such freedom to the extension of the roots, that 
the growth of the plants will be so very much 
more rapid, that the early trees will begin to 
bear in the sixth year, and the latest will bear 
by the tenth and bear very differently from trees 
that have to contend with an unbroken soils, 
1 Besides the trenching, there is no work of 
importance during the first four or five years, 
except helping on lagging plants, with little nitro- 
genous manure, but when the stems begin’ 
to show above the surface, 56 Ib of cattle- 
shed manure, or 15 1b. of poonac, or 21 1b of fish 
manure per tree, or any other nitrogenous equivalent 
will be of immense service in hastening maturity. 
A young coconut tree will generally begin to 
flower when it has a head of from 20 to 25 
leaves, but it is generally admitted that our low- 
country soils are almost universally deficient 
in phosphate, the most important of all the 
elements to the abundance and perfection of all 
kinds of fruit and seed. It is no presumption to 
assume this deficiency as an established fact: 
therefore, the prudent planter will furnish his trees 
with a supply as soon as they arrive at the stage 
of making demands on the soil for this element, 
One pound of bone dust probably contains the 
phosphatic requirements of 30 medium-sized nuts. 
Thus, if the tree will naturally yield average 
annual crops of 30 nuts, 5 lb. of bone dust will carry 
it up to an annual yield of 80 for three years, if 
there is no deficiency of any other of its specific 
elements in the soil. The cost and application of 
5 |b. of bone dust is from 25 to 30 cents, or 
say as an extreme figure R20 per acre against 
a return in three years of 10,000 nuts, but as to 
make this return, the tree, with all its parts and 
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tissues, must be kept in a healthy and vigorous state, 
it will take another sum of R20 per acre to supply 
in due proportion the other elements necessary to 
the plant. 

It has been asserted that phosphate acts as a 
stimulant that causes temporary heavy bearing, 
which weakens the tree, and is followed by barren- 
ness. IL think this is to be accounted for otherwise 
than by the stimulating quality of the phosphate. 
There are other elements that enter into the com- 
position of coconuts besides phosphates, the poonac 
is rich in nitrates, and as the barrenness complained 
of takes place, while there remains an abundant 
supply of the former in the soil, the cause of barren- 
ness is more probably caused by the deficiency of 
nitrates than the excess of phosphates. I should, 
therefore say that the planter who is not prepared to 
keep up the due proportion of nitrates in the soil, 
has no business to meddle with phosphates, for it 
is only the tree rendered vigorous by the one that 
can avail of the other, 


All organic matter in the course of decomposition, 
supplies plant food, but different substances yield 
it in different measure; the most universally ap- 
proved article is the dung of herbivorous animals, 
which will convert, at least, its own weight of 
less tractable stuff into excellent manure.  Un- 
fortunately, however, the supply is very much less 
than the demand, and it is not a manufacture 
that can be extended at will. I once kept one 
hundred and odd head of cattle that grazed the 
estate, supplemented with poonac at will. I had 
the command of extensive deniyas that grew ferns 
and coarse grass, with which the cattle-sheds were 
fresh littered daily, and my turn-out of manure 
was under 450 cubic yards per annum, with which 
I was able to manure 1,200 trees. As there was 
over 16,000 trees on the estate, it required 13 years 
to go over them all, and the manure was wholly 
used up by the end of the sixth year, so that, 
however praiseworthy this manure may be, the 
quantity that can be produced gives but a poor chance 
for keeping up-the fertility of an estate. For a 
further supply of nitrogenous manure, our resources 
are in coconut poonac, the natural manure of 
the tree, castor cake, fish manure, and some other 
substances available in special localities, but not 
worth the cost of transport to any considerable dis- 
tance. Of manufactured manures, or the various salts 
of nitrogen, I car say nothing, as I have never used 
them. The other manurial resources locally available 
on a coconut field are scanty; the by-products 
of the trees are yery bulky, but probably the 
poorest in fertilizing elements of all vegetable 
substances, Ifthe leaves are piled in large heaps, 
they will, with time, rot down into manageable 
dimensions, but the husks are utterly intractable. 
So far as I can judge by numerous experiments, 
their manurial value will not pay for the labour 
of placing them; buried in the soil they take seven 
years to thoroughly rot, and they do not rot down 
into humus, but gradually wear thinner, and finall 
disappear without leaving a trace in the soil, 
Whatever the capacity of coir dust to absorb and 
retain moisture may be, its powers in this direction 
are not very striking when bound up with the 
fibre in its natural situation. All organic matters 
left to decompose onthe surface pass away without 
in any way, serving the cultivated plant, therefore 
the herdsman should carry a mamoty to turn in 
allthe droppings of the cattle, all herbaceous weeds 
should be buried in shallow holes, and all ligneous 
ones buried and their ashes turned in, as the work 
goes on nothing that may serve the main purpose 
shoniate neglected, Loweyer trifling it may appear in 
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When a coconut field is to be manured, whatever 
the quantity or quality of the material uged, the 
most eflicient mode of application ig to spread 
it as equally as possible over the surface, omitting 
circles of 6 or 7 feet in diameter round the stems 
of the trees, which should never be touched, and 
turning it in with the mamoty. The plough would 
be amore economical instrument, if either trained 
cattle or trained ploughmen were to be obtained. 

———+—__——_-- 

Prerroteum.—The Odessa Messenger states that 
India is becoming one of the largest consumers of 
Russian petroleum in the world. In 1887 more than 
2,000,000 poods were exported from Batoum for that 
destination, and in January alone, for the present 
year, as much ag 400,000 poods were shipped at that 
port for the East Indies.—Times of India, April 3rd. 

Our Ooconur Esrarus.—The severe and prolonged 
drought is telling very much on vegetation in general, 
and on coconut trees in particular. Passing along 
the central road as far as Elephant Pass several 
times during the last two months, I noticed that 
the estates on either side are not in good bearing. 
Those who have seen more of these estates than a 
passer-by like myself- are of the same _ opinion. 
The soil of the Pachchillapalli estates is very sandy, 
and it is generally during seasons of severe drought 
such as the present that the trees begin to wither and 
die. Some few estates are still in a good condition.— 
Cor., ‘‘ Ceylon Patriot.” 

THe ApproacHing CutmnA Tra Season,—The 
Foochow Echo says :—In the tea districts the usual 
preparations for the new leaf are rumoured to be 
very gloomy for the coming season. ‘ Doubts’ 
seem to be the order of the day in all matters con- 
cerning the business, Last year was certainly a 
very salutary one, as a lesson to many of our 
enterprising but penniless celestial tea merchants, 
who we positively blame to be the cause of all 
the deterioration in quality and price, for they are 
the real inventors and sellers of the tremendous 
amount of rubbish that is placed on the market 
every year, and the result is that other respectable 
dealers who used to buy and place on the market 
pure leaf, are now compelled to give up any idea 
of fair dealing in order to remain in the trade at 
all. If a clean sweep of this grand class of tea 
dealers can be effected, China tea will be at once 
elevated to its old standard which the world so 
much appreciated. 

““Minorsenanism”; THe CrxchonA Marxet.— 
Some curious information respecting the doings 
of London and Amsterdam authorities on the 
Cinchona market will be found on page 724, 
from the latest Chemist and Druggist. The writer 
of the Amsterdam Report on Jaya Bark of De- 
cember last, which created so much sensation, 
now comes forward in his own name, and to some 
extent defends the position he took up. But it 
is clear that he has no personal acquaintance with 
cinchona cultivation in Java, and writes on this 
part of his subject from ‘ hearsay ’’—hearsay which 
the experience of the past three years shows 
us to be, in some respects, at ‘least, un- 
trustworthy, At the same time, there is some 
reason in his conclusion, that, if Messrs. Brookes 
& Green had, a good many years ago, sounded an 
alarm over their 15 per cent Java bark, they might 
possibly have done something to check shipments 
from Ceylon inducing a ruinous fall in price and 
80 saved money to planters who rushed into the 
enterprise with inferior seed. The practical portion 
of Mr. Briegleb’s letter, however, is, where he dis- 
tinctly shows, that the analysis for Java barks sold 
in Amsterdam is steadily improving: the average 
being 42 per cent at the January and 4:7 at 
the February sales, 
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Tur Consumption oF Tra is still increasing as 
compared with the last two years, the amount taken 
out of bond last month being 15,255,000 lb. against 
14,318,000 lb. in February 1887. It is a pity that 
a distinction has not yet been made between China, 
Indian, and Ceylon teas as regards withdrawals 
from bond, That this ought to be done is evi- 
dent from the fact that the annual imports from 
India alone are not much less than those from 
China. During the first two months of the present 
year, indeed, the Indian arrivals have been 
3,000,000 lb. larger than the Chinese—H. ¢ C. 
Mail, March 9th. 


Tra,—The example of Ceylon is being followed in South 
Africa and the West Indies, and. even in Madagascar; 
and tea-growing is the planters’ delight just now. The 
report upon some samples of Jamaica tea which ap- 
pears in the Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Inform- 
ation for this month, accompanied as it is by notes on 
similar experimental efforts in Natal and Madagascar, 
shows that the products of India and China will soon 
be called upon to face the competition of numerous 
rivals. The Botanical Department of Jamaica has 
demonstrated the possibility of creating a very con- 
siderable tea trade, not onlyjin Jamaica itself, but 
also with the outside world. The report from Messrs. 
Gow, Wilson, and Stanton speaks well of the first 
tea grown in the island, although all the specimens 
indicate a faulty manipulation ofthe leaf. The Natal 
tea is said also to be of good quality, and its cultiva- 
ation is rapidly passing beyond the experimental stage. 
The first real field was only planted in 1880, but the 
cultivation has extended so widely that the output 
for last year has been estimated at something over 
100,000lb.—H, & C. Mail. 


Tpa-PREPARING Macuinpry.—Mr. Dalgarno is 
about to leave for Calcutta en route to the several 
Indian tea districts. (He reports that the best of 
the Sylhet tea gardens of Messrs. Finlay & Co., 
Glasgow and Calcutta, are said to be yielding up to 
20 maunds per acre!) Mr. Dalgarno has erected 
one of Jackson’s latest improved Rolling machines 
—already referred to in our columns—on Pera- 
deniya estate, and one of the improved “ Driers” 
on Labookellie estate, Ramboda. We expect to 
publish accounts of the working of both machines 
after they have been tried a little longer. Mean- 
time Mr. Ross of Peradeniya is much pleased with 
the Roller; while Mr. Corrie on Labookellie finds 
the new firebrick arrangement a great improve- 
ment, so much s0 that the heat is retained 
up to 150 degrees all through the night, and so 
the Drier is very quickly brought into work each 
morning. Mr. Jackson and his staff are now bent 
on solving the “ withering” problem, and experi- 
ments on a varied scale are shortly to be made. 


A Gruen Bug in Encuanp is thus noticed in 
a paper in the Journal of the Society of Arts, on 
diseases of plants :—- 4 

Of Insects, the Hemiptera require our attention for 
a moment. I believe that the injuries which bugs do 
to cultivated plants are not sufficiently recognised, 
As an example, I may cite a green bug, a kind of 
Strachia (sp.?), which annually destroys in my garden 
many buds and leaves of dahlias. Its presence is recog- 
nised by minute brown spots on the buds and 
earliest branches, the result of the stinging of the 
animal. Every stung part dies, and the leaf, there- 
fore, becomes pierced like a sieve, and remains mis- 
shapen. I search for the animal (there being rarely 
more than one on a bush in high summer) by open- 
ing the young leaves, The animal then rushes out, 
and, Jike the bull before tossing, or the partridge 
after the first rise, stops for au instant. Then is the 
time to seize it. If it makes a second move it is 
generally lost to sight in an instant, and, once dis- 
turbed, never returns to the same dahlia plant. It has 
a distinct mint-like smell, less strong than the large 
coloured strachias on raspberry and other bushes, 


Lazour Dirricuntilz=s In InpiaAn TxeA Dis- 
TRIcts.—Says the Pioneer :—‘‘ The system of free 
emigration from Bengal to the tea-districts has 
lately been getting into some disrepute. There haye 
been some cases of illegal recruitment in Chota- 
Nagpore, and a sentence of three months for assault 
in one of these cases was recently upheld by a 
Divisional Bench of the Calcutta High Court. There 
have, moreoyer, been one or two cases of wholesale 
kidnapping of coolies on the way: whether with or 
without the connivance of the recruiters in charge, 
itis at present impossible to say. The cases are 
being inquired into by a special police officer. The 
arrangements for feeding and lodging the coolies 
on the way are also defective. Large-numbers, have 
been recently despatched by the Hastern Benyal 
State Railway and an outbreak of cholera has 
followed at various halting stages on the route, and 
especially at Sara and Damookdeah.”’ Our readers 
will thus see that the labour difficulties in Ceylon 
are slight when compared with those endured by 
some. of the Indian tea planters. 


Tue Opponents of the Produce Clearing House 
scheme are not strong enough to prevent the in- 
troduetion of the new system, so that they must 
be content to record their protest against it. The 
meeting of gentlemen interested in coffee which 
was held last week, proves that on this, as on 
nearly every other subject, there is nothing ap- 
proaching unanimity of opinion. On the one side 
it is argued that it is a mistake to make gambling 
in produce easy, while, on the other hand, it is 
contended that as gambling in produce is carried on 
to a great extent, it is absurd not to recognise 
the fact, and impart some system and method into 
the mode of conducting time bargains in produce. 
Many of the good old firms naturally object to a 
degenerate step, which will transform the whole 
system of business, but the weaker go to the wall in 
these and other matters, and we may look upon 
the Produce Clearing House as an accomplished fact. 
—H. & C. Mail, March 9th. 


Formsts AND Fioops AND THE Hrreot or CuL- 
TIVATION IN FLoop Prevention are thus noticed by 
a writer in the Pioneer:—‘‘I cannot give in my 
adherence to the apparently obvious dictum that 
forests prevent floods. So far as I can learn forests 
have no effect on this holding back water whenit 
rains in excess. The water sweeps through a 
forest with the same vigour that it does over an 
unforested tract. I recollect very well we were 
saluted once with a sad record of the effects of 
deforesting the hills in North Italy—floods, devas- 
tation, loss of life and property, and so forth. 
Hither the previous, or the following year, there 
were equally destructive floods in the Black Forest, 
the model in all forest operations; but never a 
word did we hear of the failure of the forest dog- 
mas to prevent such floods! Ask the Engineer at 
Dowlaishweram whether the floods in the Godayery 
have been hindered by the forest operations in the 
Central Provinces. In point of fact, we have had 
in the last three or four years the very heaviest 
floods on record sweeping down the Godavery. I 
am constrained to say that the humble rice-growing _ 
ryot with his common bunds does more to prevent — 
floods than all the efforts of Sir D. Brandis’ dis- 
ciples, and that what with the turning up the soil; 
thereby making it more porous, the levelling of 
high sides of water-worn courses in the operation 
of the agriculturists, the construction of channels 
and tanks, and, as aforesaid, the raising of innumer- 
able bunds all over thecountry, the water ismore 
diffused over a cultivated plain and held in better 
check than it is in aforest left by manjust as God 
made jt.” one 
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To the Lditor. 


CHOLERA AND IN HEROIC 
DOSES. 
Chittayurrai, Kannan Devan District, via Bodinayaka- 
nur, 8. India, Friday, 19th March 1888, 

Dear S1r,—I enclose a newspaper cutting which 
contains interesting information for those connected 
with cinchona :— 

The Deccan Times, on the authority of Dr. Lawrie, 
the Residency Surgeon, Hyderabad, says that a preven- 
tive for cholera has, been found in quinine: ‘“ While 
the disease is about, every one ought to take from 3 to 
5 grains of it before each meal. No one who does this, 
Dr. Lawrie is persuaded, will take the disease.’ 

Has quinine ever been brought forward in this 
light before? With regard to the articles which 
have been appearing lately in the 7. dA. about 
‘heroic doses’ of quinine, I may mention that 
five years ago when about to leave home for this 
country, my brother, who was just then com- 
meneing to practice as a medical man, told me 
to disregard tho advice of all men who told me to 
take 8 to 5 grain doses ; the proper thing he said 
was to take as much as was possible without 
permanently injuring oneself, say 20 to 30 grains, 
and then retire to bed, making up one’s mind 
for a couple of hours’ splitting headache, and buz- 
zing in the ears. When these symptoms subside, 
the fever is gone for good—at least that particular 
dose of fever. I have tried this treatment with 
success on myself and on coolies. Small doses 
are best taken as a preventive only.—Yours faith- 
fully, AYLMER IF, MARTIN. 


COCONUT CULTIVATION.—No. II. 
Siyana Korale, 15th March 1888. 

Srm,—I was very much interested with ‘* W. B. L.'s” 
review of coconut planting, that appears in your last 
night’s issue. The result of droughts in coconut 
cultivation has a close bearing on Mr. Akbar’s grand 
work of irrigation, and the figures your correspond- 
ent supplies as to the decrease in the weight of 
nuts resulting from the drought of 1886-87 offer some- 
thing tangible to base calculations as to the finan- 
cial success of irrigation for cocounts. ‘ W. B. L.”, 
when sending you an account of Mr. Akbar's irriga- 
tion works, mentioned that the annual droughts in 
the valley reduced the weight of copra per nut 
from 7 to 5 ounces==R7,800 on a million of nuts. 
Accepting the figures in the review under notice, 
I find that 1,500 nuts were necessary to make a 
candy of copra as against 1,200 under normal 
conditions. ‘aking 12 ounces to the lb., this will 
give 5°60 oz. per nut of copra under ordinary cir- 
cumstances as against 448 oz, during a period of 
drought, or a difference of 1°12 oz. per nut. We have 
been told authoritatively that the yield of Mr. Akbar’s 
estate is one million nuts per annum. If irrigation 
helps his trees, and of this there need not be a shadow 
of a doubt, to properly mature their nuts, the gain of 
112 oz. on a million nuts will equal about 167 candies 
per annum, which at R30 = R5,000. This makes no 
allowance for an increase of yield which must, in the 
natural course of things, follow irrigation, and the 
rendering available all the year through the plant food 
existing in and applied to the soil, and for the nuts 
saved from dropping during these annual droughts 
from lack of moisture, I am not as sanguine as the 
correspondent who expects the yield to be trebled 
as a result of irrigation, but am more inclined 
to favour W. B. L.'s calculation of a 20 per cent. 
increase in the yield, and myself think that the aver- 
age of 1,200 nuts fora candy of copra will be reduced to 
something near 1,000. 

I think your correspondent is a “ leetle” out when, 
in discussing the nature of phosphetic manures, he 
says et ‘* a plant takes up bo more than the due 
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proportion its specific constitution requires to complete 
its tissues. Thusif you place a bushel of bone dust 
within reach of the roots of a coconut tree, it will take 
up exactly as much and no more thanis necessary in 
its specific combination.” As far as my knowledge 
goes, roots are not endowed with more than rational dis- 
crimination, but take up as much fertilizing matter as 
they are able to. Their powers of absorption are as 
limited as the capacity of a stomach. A human being 
or av animal, if an unlimited quantity of food be 
placed within reach, does not eat it all up, nor 
does it eat ‘exactly as much as is necessary 
in its specific combination,” but as much as it is 
able to. I do not think I have ever denied that 
“Phosphate is an indispensable element to healthy 
fruitfulness,’’ nor have I ever dared to differ from 
the general broad principles of agricultural science. 
Your correspondent and I are not agreed as to the 
applicability of these principles in particular cases. 
A definition is given of a stimulant, accepting even 
that definition it does not prove that phosphates are 
not used as a stimulant ‘‘to temporarily draw on the 
latent strength” of a young coconut tree in order to 
induce it to bear, because that is its precise action 
in this particular instance, and what is actually 
aimed at by its application. The experience of your 
correspondent must, I suppose, be the experience of 
everyone, that “the earliest tree is the best,” but 
only if early bearing is not forced. 

The experience of Mr. Kynaston, the Welsh gar- 
dener, who advanced certain theories on the function 
of certain roots, was given to the world in some 
agricultural paper, and taken over into the Zvopical 
Agriculturist, somewhere about June or July 1884, I 
think. If this gardener were a young man and rash, 
I think it best both for himself and your correspons 
dent, that he did not advance his theory in his pre+ 
sence, for the mere mention of it makes your cor- 
respondent lash himself into a rage; but my dear 
“*W. B. L.” it must strike you in your calm mo- 
ments that your denial, however emphatic it may be, 
does not disprove Mr. Kynaston’s theory. In this 
oeptical age a mere denial of anything, by however 
high an authority, is not accepted without being 
backed up by cogent reasons, and your denial of ‘‘an 
difference in the functions of roots’ is not backed 
by what is an accepted and undoubted fact that the 
functions of lateral roots are not identical with those 
of tap roots, and yet both are roots. 

The contention that ‘the most active forag- 
ing roots are near the extremities of the mains,’ 
is undoubtedly generally true, for the root hairs die 
on the older portions of the roots. Root hairs are 
generally at the extremities or tender portions of 
roots, aud those on the older portions die off, as they 
become woody. But has “ W.B. L.” never seen a 
mass of rootlets at the foot of every tree, and is not 
the coconut tree constantly forming new roots, and 
observation will show that these have a large number 
of rootlets at their extremities, and not far removed 
from the trunk of the tree. 

You question your correspondent’s estimate of 20 nuts 
to a tree and say 30 nuts will be nearer the mark. 
Your correspondent’s estimate is if anything too high. 
Have you forgotten the discussion that took place 
lately as to why Europeans retired from the field as 
coconut plantersin Batticaloa? It was because the 
Pie wren down to somewhere about 6 nuts per tree, 

think. 


COCONUT CULTIVATION IN OEYLON;: 
MANURING &e, 

19th March 1888, 
Deak Srr,—During a casual discussion on manur- 
ing coconut trees with a friend quite recently, I 
objected to equal proportions of bones and poonac 
being used (8 lb, of each to each tree !}, and said that 
I thought a safe mixture would be one of bones to 
three of poonac, and that I would, by preference, use 
castor cake to coconut poonac. “ Why?" inquired my 
friend, ‘ Because castor cake bas so much more of 
nitrogen and other valuable fertilizing matter than 
poonac,” I answered. My friend insisted that Hughes 
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has laid down, that placing a certain value on the 
anit of nitrogen, the difference in the prices of the 
two manures was in just proportion to their intrinsic 
value, and offered rather warmly to produce Hughes 
tables of analyses in proof of his assertion. He 
further said that the difference in price between 
the two manures permitted of a proportionately 
larger quantity of cattle poonac being used. Now 
Hughes has said that taking 100 to represent the 
standard for purposes of comparison of white castor 
cake, coconut poonac, according towhat was submitted 
to him for analysis, stood at 53, or a little more than 
half. Will my friend, who uses 3 lb. of bones to 3 lb. 
of poonac for each coconut tree, therefore, if he uses 
castor cake, reduce the quantity of it to 14 lb. or one- 
half of the weight of bones? This is a proportion 
that no practical agriculturist will use, who has any 
regard for his trees. As to value, cocount poonac 
sells now’at R45 the ton in the country. Is the 
price of castor cake twice asjhigh ? 

M. Hughes has, in a letter to the Observer, dated 
10thrJuly 1886, supplemented his analysis of this most 
valuable cake, with an analysis of the inorganic matter 
or ash of the cake, as he says the previous 
analysis “does not afford information respecting 
the chemical composition of the mineral portion 
of the cake.” In a note to his analysis he says 
that the cake has twice as much nitrogen as bone- 
dust, and five times as much as in 100 lb. of parch- 
ment coffee. Castor cake has 7°78 nitrogen as against 
2°80 in coconut poonac, and 2°68 of phosphoric acid as 
against 1'45in poonac. The actual fertilizing matter 
removed from the soil by coconuts is what is repre- 
sented by the poonac. For oil, which, when burnt 
leaves no residue, removes nothing from the soil. The 
branches, which, when weaved, are used for estate build- 
ings, are again returned to the soil in their decomposi- 
tion, but unfortunately not to the exact spot on which 
they grew. The same with the husks, when not used 
for fibre. I am not aware whether an analysis has 
ever been made of the ashes of the husk, but they 
crystallize intoa white salt which I believe is largely 
composed of potash, as shown by their cleansing power. 
But Mr. Hughes tells us that “castor cake yields an 
ash specially rich in phosphates of potash, lime and soda, 
and these exist in a form readily available as plant 
food.” From the above it will be readily seen that 
coconut poonac cannot be compared with castor 
cake as a fertilizer for coconut trees : indeed, consi- 
dering that it has more phosphoric acid than poonac, 
I think by its use we can dispense with the too stimu- 
lating bones; Certainly not to be used in too large 
quantities, for even its great advocate, Mr. Lamont, 
says the quantity used is calculated by the ounce 
rather than by the |b. . 

As to the wisdom of manuring trees not yet in 
bearing, every man is entitled to his opinion if it can 
be supported by science. Manuring, as I understand 
the term, is restoring to the soil the elements of ferti- 
lity removed by cropping: coconut trees not in bear- 
ing have removed nothing from the soil ; therefore 
manuring them is unnecessary, not to say positively 
harmful, especially with highly stimulating manures, 
which induce precocity in the first instance, 
and afterwards support a semi-artificial existence. 
Of course the practice has been suggested by so high 
an authority as Mr. Lamont, andit speaks volumes 
for him that he has found so ready an apostle in 
one, who, till very recently, held the opinion that 
manuring, or eyen disturbing the soil, was only to 
be resorted to when coconut trees showed signs of 
distress. As long as they bore well, it was not ne- 
cessary to nourish them at all. The transition from 
one extreme to the other is rather rapid.—Truly 
yours, B. 


INFLUENCE OF FRESH WATER ON PHARL 
OYSTERS. _ 

March 30th, 1888, 
Si1r,—The great success that has attended the 
pearl fishery this season will have made the pania 
at the prospect of the first great loss almost a 
forgotten incident of the past. I was one who, ha 


time permitted, intended to haye advised the subse - 
quent seeking that took place, believing they would 
find. Your correspondent ‘‘ Nemo,” in your issue of 
the 27th, wakes an echo that deserves a word or 
two of comment, to prevent a miscarriage of opin- 
ion on the subject of which he treats in fashion 
somewhat ex cathedra. No oysters can live in 
fresh water only: that everybody knows, but all 
oysters that are so to speak ‘gregarious’ of the 
‘bed’ or ‘bank’ type, which the pearl oysters 
especially are, require for their food and sustenance 
the matters they assimilate brought down by the 
rivers discharging into the sea. In periods of 
drought these ‘banks’ or beds of oysters will 
(by whatever process they are migratory) hug 
up to the river deltw, in search of food and modi- 
fied salt water. Hence your able Master Attendant, 
Capt. Donnan, reported millions of oysters on 
bank at known shoals before the floods, all vanished 
after, the oysters having beaten a retreat before 
the heavy floods. 

The principle of oyster growth and feeding has 
been studied, and is well-known in America and 
elsewhere, where oyster cultivation has assumed 
enormous proportions. Patents for catching the 
‘spat’ are simply legion in the United States. 

To give you an idea of the need of freshwater 
food and a modified salt water for the growth 
of the ‘bank’ oyster, coast lands in the New 
England States are constantly advertized for the 
joint cultivation of cranberries (!) and oysters—two 
orders of industry about as remote from each other 
as could reasonably be devised, one would naturally 
suppose; but not s0,—the cranberries require 
‘bedwork ’ irrigation, and a large supply of water 
approaching to swamp land, which after drainage 
is carried out to seaward over the artificial oyster 
bank for the sustenance of the oysters, which, as 
I said, require fresh as well as salt water for their 
healthy production. So that whenever you hear 
of oysters having vanished, the fresh flood has 
been too much for their digestion, and they have 
only moved away toa suitable position where the 
delicate admixture of salt and fresh water is more 
to their liking. Oyster dredging over the pearl 
banks has hitherto proved a failure, at least so it 
appears Lam convinced the right sort of machinery 
has not been employed. I think that if a single 
chain ‘clam shell’ with light ‘tynes’ on it— 
were used, depth of water would be no difficulty, 
and the problem would be solved. I say a single 
chain ‘clam shell”’ simply because a double chain 
takes up so much moreroom on the ‘drum’ where 
many fathoms have to be paid out. If this were 
to succeed, the Government haul would be three 
times as great as it is. Referring again to the 
‘cranbery,’ I see no reason why it should not 
form a valuable industry here; their production 
in the United States yields sometimes 50 to 100 per 
cent: what they most wantis water. The berry could 
surely be acclimatized,* and they are very little more 
trouble than the cultivation of ordinary grass, if 
you only have the water. The demand for the 
“canned”’ cranberry being in excessof the supply 
by any conceivable quantity; quite small farms 
yielding as much as £2,000 a year.—Yours, 


ENGINEER. 


[We have all along believed in the beneficial 
influence of the river water which enters the bay 
of Silavatturai, but we await Captain Donnan’s deli- 
yerance on the deleterious effect of floods. It seems 
possible that even floods of fresh water would do 
no harm were they unaccompanied by currents? 


* That is the question? Hasit ever been knownto — 
grow in the tropics ?—Ep, ; 
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But, floods or currents or both, the puzzle in regard 
to this fishery is that the oysters were mourned 
over as lost, only to be found in greater abundance 
than usual !—Ep.] 
CURE FOR COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 
5th April L888. 
Dear S1r,—I lose no time in sending you a 
translation of an editorial notice, appearing in the 
Soerabaya Cowrant of the 17th ult. The remedy 
proposed seems to me the most feasible that has 
yet been heard of, The issue of the same news- 
paper of the 19th ult. describes its perfect success 
in curing the potato disease, Peronospora infestans. 
I will send a translation of Heer Mak’s letter as 
soon as possible, ‘The experiment is so simple 
that it might be made at once betore the rains 
begin,—Yours truly, Sood Dhyne 


It was our intention to insert in this issue an im- 
ategat communication sent by Heer Chamberlain 

ak of the Hague, proposing a remedy for the coffee 
leaf-disease, but want of space compels us to postpone 
its publication; it will appear in our next number. 
At present we must be content to say that Heer O. M. 
prescribes sprinkling the ground under and around the 
coffee trees, witha solution composed of 1 kilogramme of 
Carbonate of Potash to 100 litresof water, which will 
suffice for 100 square metres of ground. The sprinkling 
to be repeated after an interval of l4days. He hopes 
that all the spores of the Hemileia Vastatrix will thus 
be exterminated. The remedy is inexpensive, and of 
easy application, and therefore is preferable to the 
method of Dr. Burck. 

Our planters will no doubt hasten to try this new 
remedy, and to ascertain if it will stand the test of 
experiment. But they will have to wait for favour- 
able weather. The heavy rains we have had of late 
would probably dilute the mixture to be sprinkled on the 
Soil to an unwished for extent.—Tvanslated from the 
* Soerabaya Oourant” of the 17th March 1888 for the 
"Ceylon Observer.” 


PUSHING CEYLON THA: 

PROPOSAL FROM MR. H. K. RUTHERFORD TO JOIN 
INDIA IN AN AMERICAN ORUSADE. 
Sim,—Your tea-planting readers, no doubt, will 
have noticed that the Indian Tea Association in 
London has resolved to take measures for the 
pushing of Indian teas in America on a large scale, 
and that the scheme has met with influential 

support, 

The interests of the Indian and Oeylon tea- 
grower being at the present moment identical, 
in so far as they are working with the common 
object of ousting China and Japan teas from the 
market; it has occurred to me, that were we to 
join our strength to that of India and unite in an 
American crusade, the results would be far more 
satisfactory to both countries than if each were to 
fight single-handed. 

The introduction and pushing of Indian tea in 
America will undoubtedly help the sale of Ceylon 
tea forward in that country, and some may 
fay that, if this be so, why should we offer to 
pay for what we can get India to do for nothing ? 

would, however, point out that the American 
field being of such vast dimensions, and our efforts 
being required for the conquering of a Con- 
tinent, our strength ought to be in proportion. 
It will tax the combined energy, finances, and 
perseverance of both India and Ceylon to drive 
China and Japan teas out of America, but 
I believe it can be done if carried out with an 
ample exchequer and the combined force of the 
two countries. 

My proposal would roughly be as follows :— 

Ist. That subscribers to the “Ceylon Tea Fund" 


be asked if they would be willing (after the liabi- 
lities of the Glasgow, Melbourne, and Brussels Ex- 
hibitions are cleared) that their subscriptions, 
instead of being devoted to pushing Ceylon tea at 
Exhibitions, should be joined to the funds of the 
Indian Tea Association for pushing Indian and 
Ceylon teas in America ? 

2nd. That in the event of Ceylon subscribers 
agreeing to this, a proposal be laid before the Indian 
Tea Association, that the two countries do work 
conjointly in an American crusade for pushing 
their teas, 

3rd. That the primary conditions of the joint 
working be 

(a) That each country do subscribe funds in pro- 
portion to the crop yield of their respective coun- 
tries, approximately this will be as 3 is to 9. 

(6) That the London Committee be composed of 
an equal number of representatives of each country. 
The Ceylon members of Committee to be appointed 
by the Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 

(c) The London Committee to be entrusted with 
the working out of the whole scheme, 

Ceylon planters are now so fully alive to the 
absolute necessity of finding new markets for their 
teas, that it is not necessary to say anything on 
that particular pointof the subject. The question 
to solve is how we can best take advantage of 
our position, and utilize the funds which, will, in 
the future, be at our command from the tea scheme 
already at work? I bring the above proposal for- 
ward, trusting it may find favour with Ceylon 
and Indian tea growers, and in the belief 
that a joint effort, while being more economical in 
its working, would be overwhelming in its effects if 
liberally supported by all those interested in the 
growing of tea in India and Ceylon. 

H. K. RUTHERFORD. 


Tega IN DaArserLina.—Tea prices are looking up 
and it is quite time they did. When things get to 
the worst they always mend, and things could not 
have been worse than during the past two seasons; 
although some very satisfactory dividends have been 
declared, I hear of a good deal of blight of sorts on 
some gardens. Now-a-days these pests are always 
with us, and nobody seems to haye hit on any way of 
getting rid of them so far. The Assam hybrid BlaAnt 
alWays seems to suffer most. It certainly is not nearly 
so robust as the China variety, and has consequently to 
be very much more carefully treated.—JZndian Planters’ 
Gazette, March 20th, 

Rusper my Assau.—Says the Pioneer :— 
A curious instanceof superstition standing in the way 
of trade anda people’s advancement is mentioned in 
the report on the administration of Assam for last 
year. It was discovered some time ago that a magni- 
ficent forest of rubber trees existed in the vicinity of 
Borduk in the country of the Abors, a tribe on the 
extreme north-east frontier of Assam, which hag 

iven a good deal of trouble at times, but of late years 
a been kept fairly wellin hand bythe tact of our 
Political Officers at Sadya, It also happened that last 
year the price of rubber rose considerably; and when 
the fact of the existence of the Abor forest got abroad, 
traders from the more civilised Singphos and Khamptis 
immediately began to enter inte negotiations with 
the Abors for permission to proceed up the Dihong 
and tap the trees, Atthis point, however, Mr, Need- 
hain, the Assistant Political Agent, had to interfere, 
and persuade the traders to return lest worse should 
befall them, The Abors, it appears, believe that the 
rubber tree is the abode of a great and powerful 
sylvan spirit, and Mr. Needham is convinoed that allof 
them, except aa few who are civilised eneugh to put 
a bribe above even a sylvan spirit would resent any 
attempt at hacking itabout. Until, therefore, this airy 
deity can be persuaded to remove his abode to some 
less valnable tree, the wealth of rabber among the Abors 
must remuin untouched, 
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A Fisre Exrractine Macutnz, presented to the 
Government of India by Sir Walter de Souza, has 
been despatched to the Andamans, where it will 
be tried on the fibre of the musa texilis, the culti- 
vation of which has been successfully undertaken 
there.—U. Mail, April 2nd. 


Tra IN THE Kenant’ Vatuny, we learn, is 
coming in at an unprecedented rate, the difficulty 
being to overtake the “flush” with the labour 
available. Our Kelani friends will have to get 
“pluckers” from the coast to help them, if the 
“flush” goes on at this rate. 


Sinzworm DiszAsu.—The proposal to bring out an 
expert from France to inquire into the spread of silk- 
worm disease in Bengal, and to suggest measures for 
its eradication, having fallen through, it is now in- 
tended by the Government to depute the Cirencester 
graduate, who has up to this been conducting experi- 
ments in Bengal, to Paris, to undergo a course of 
study at M. Pasteur’s laboratory, or at one of the 
silkworm breeding farms in France.—Pioncer. 


OincHonA.—A recent report calls attention to the fact 
that the proportion of really good Ceylon bark offered 
at the public auctions remains ,very limited. At the 
last bark sales only one parcel of Oeylon cinchona 
realized more than 1s. per lb., and many renewed barks 
now offered, by their woody and fibrous character, 
clearly show that the renewing process is being resorted 
to too often, viz., that the renewed barks are stripped 
too soon.—Chenmist and Druggist. 


Tna-Growine.—The following is from a letter from 
Mr. J. Hulett, Kearsney Tea Estate, Natal :—‘ The 
tea plant is remarkably well adapted to this climate, 
and from information obtained from Indian and Ceylon 
people, we should do well. No estates in Oeylon are 
yielding better than this. I have an area of nearly 
200 acres planted, and plucking area of 100 acres, but 
only partial on a portion; after five years’ old no 
difficulty in obtaining 1,000 lb. of manufactured tea 
per acre. We are still in infancy,and the manufacture 
is still imperfect, though my teas have realised as 
high as 2s, 6d. in London; but weare not shipping, 
the colony at present taking all."—H. & GC, Mail. 


KumAuN ORcHARDS.—Upwards of 4,000 grafted 
fruit trees were distributed, but the gardens could 
have supplied more, and Ranikhet was able to 
distribute upwards of 8,000. The establishment of 
the gardens was reduced sume time ago for economy’s 
sake, but economy has led to attenuated results, and 
the gain is not apparent, The Commissioner, who 
is giving the matter great personal attention, has 
submitted schemes for improving the Kumaun orchards 
and for organizing similar orchards in Garhwal.—Ag7i- 
cultural Reports N. W. Provinces and Oudh, September 
1887. : 


Goup in Cryiton.—Recorps of tH Gnronoct- 
oAu Survey or Inpra, Vol. XXI, Part I, has reached 
us with contents as follows :— 

Annual Report of the Geological Survey of India, 
and of the Geological Museum, Ualcutta, for the year 
1887. Orystalline and Metamorphic Rocks of the 
Lower Himalaya, Garhwal, and Kumaon, Section III, 
by 0.8. Middlesmiss, B.a., Geological Survey of 
India,—(With 3 plates). The Birds-Nest or Elephant 
Island, Mergui Archipelago. By Commander Alfred 
Carpenter, R, N., H.M.1.M.8., 8.8. “Investigator.” 
Memorandum on the results of an Exploration of 
Jessalmer, with a view to the discavery of Coal, by 
R.D, Oldham, A.2.5.M., F.G.s., Deputy 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. A Facetted 
Pebble from the Boulder Bed (‘Speckled Sandstone”) 
of Mount Chel in the Salt-Range in the Punjab, by 
Dr. H. Warth. (With 2 plates) Uxamination of 


Nodular Stones obtained by trawling off Oolombo, by | 


E. J. Jones, A.R.8.M., Geological Survey of India.— 
The present Director is. William King, 8.A., p,80., 
(honoris causa), Royal University (late Queen’s), 
Ireland, Fellow of the Madras University, brother 
of Mr, Ailian King of the Ceylon Civil Service. 


Super-. 


We have marked tHe paper on the nodular stones 
found in deep water off Colombo for extract. The 
map of India shows that a large portion of the 
continent has been geologically examined and re- 
ported on, and as Ceylon is now joined to the Indian 
Trigonometrical system, we trust it will soon be 
similarly dealt with geologically. ‘The following 
notice shews that Mr. Foote is the very man we 
want in Ceylon to report on the real value of our 
auriferous rocks :— 

Mr. Foote has the Madras Presidency with its im- 
mense area of the crystalline rocks, or gneisses among 
which, however, he is still carrying ont his latest 
distinction of a newer (Dharwar) series. At present 
the great interest attaching to this series of transi- 
tion rocks is not so much that it may fall in with, 
or represent, some or all of the various transitional 
formations of Central India, which have been treated 
of by so many of us under the names of Bijawars, 
Aravalis, Champanirs, and Chilpis: but that it is 
the series in which auriferous reefs are more par- 
ticularly developed in the Madras Presidency. I, 
myself, having had to work out the auriferous rocks 
of the Wainad region, which certainly appeared to 
me to occur among bands of the older gneisses, am 
unable to follow Mr. Foote throughout the whole of 
his generalizations, which would seem to tend towards 
an extension of the Dharwars into Wainad : but the 
fact still remains that he is perfectly clear as to the 
Mysore country to which his attention has been more 
thoroughly devoted. In this way he has become the 
best gold man we have: not an expert in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, which is properly a 
man capable of exploiting a region where gold is 
known to exist in greater or Jess quantity, but a 
geologist, experienced, par excellence, in the kind of 
rocks, or the particular formation likely to be auri- 
ferous in India. 


A Board oF AGRICULTURE.—We see with great 
pleasure, that it is proposed to establish a Government 
department under a responsible Minister. The 
only drawback is, that in our system of government, 
the exigencies of party directly or indirectly pre- 
dominate over public interests. It is very important 
at the present juncture, that horticulture should be 
recognised in the constitution of this new depart- 
ment, for it is obvious that while agricultural 
methods are no longer adequate to meet the circum- 
stances of the times, the requirements of the case 
would be very largely met by the introduction of 
horticulture or of horticultural methods. We earnestly 
hope that the Roya] Horticultural Society, in its 
reorganisation scheme, will not neglect its obvious 
duty in this matter. It is more than time that the 
gardener should be heard, and he could most 
effectively be heard through a gardeners’ society. 
It is a splendid opportunity for the Society to 
prove to the public that it is concerned in some- 
thing beyond the whims and fancies, however laudable, 
of those who find their recreation in horticulture, 
and with something more than the interests of those 
who cater for the supply of the requirements of the 
dilettante. Forestry, market gardening, and fruit cul- 
ture will occur to every one as great, and, up to the 
present time, little worked departments; but it is 
to the adoption of horticultural methods, the in- 
crease of scientific knowledge of the conditions under 
which plants grow, of the diseases which affect them, 
and the enemies that prey on them particularly, 
that the farmer of thé future must trust. When © 
he tills his field as carefully as a gardener makes a 
Vine border, when he is as careful to secure the 
right strain of Wheat and Mangel, or what not, as 
a grower of Ohinese Primroses for market—when he 
avails himself of every resource of the chemist, the 
botanist, and physiologist, by putting their dis- 
coveries to the test of practical experiment before 
adopting any—there will be hope for the farmer, 
In the meantime let the Royal Hortioultural Society, 
as becomes its duty, bestir itself in the matter,.— 
Gardeners’ Ohroniele. dare 
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SUMACH.* 

The trade in one of the chief products of Sicily, 
sumach, styled hus Coriaria in botany, bas increased 
in the course of the past year, and is receiving in- 
creased attention, 

It appears in the markets in England and America 
in the form of a more or less coarse powder packed 
in bags of from 60 to 60 kilos, and produced by 
the grinding of the twigs and leaves when dried. 
To France the twigs and leaves are exported while 
in a dried state. 

This powder serves both as a dye and as a mordant 
to fix other dyes, and for purposes of tanning. Good 
sumach contains from 80 to 40 per cent of the dyeing 
or tanning principle. The shrub is said to have been 
originally transplanted from Asia, and flourishes most 
in high and dry soils and requires little attention 
after first planting. The plants when once set out 
will last for a century or two. For the first three 
years the leaves have little value, but after that 
time they acquire their due proportion of their 
peouliar qualities. The plant is a low perennial 
shrub with long slender leaves. The harvest of 
the plant is made by cutting off the leaves every 
year, after which the plant throws forth feedshoots, 
Sicilian sumach, especially that about Palermo, enjoys 
a high reputation, as does also the sumach of Spain 
and Portugal. The soil of Dalmatia is also peculiarly 
fitted for this plant, and the cultivation of it is 
fostered by the Austrian Government. The largest 
and most luxuriant plants do not produce the greatest 
amount of tannin, and even in Sicily there is great 
difference in the quality of the powder produced 
from this plant. 

The sumach - powder produced in Sicily is of two 
sorts. The best is of a rich green colour and care. 
fully sifted, it is soft to the touch, of a rather 
pleasant smell, and of a strony astringent taste, 
The second has these qualities in an inferior degree, 
while its colour degenerates and takes a reddish hue, 
The sumach grown in Continental Italy is much 
inferior to the Sicilian, and has a yellowish colour 
tending both to green and red. None of the inferior 
sorts are prepared with such care es the best Sicilian, 
and are known by the prevalence of unground fibres 
and minute chips, indicative of less pains taken in 
sifting» Various adulterations are practised in prepar- 
ing sumach for the market; the most obvious, that 
of mixing it with mineral dust, can be discerned by 
steeping the suspected powder im water, when the 
mineral portions will fall to the bottom, When 
vegetable substances, however, are used, chemical 
analysis must be resorted to.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

—_———___———__—_. 
EUCALYPTUS HONEY. 

Mr. Holmes drew attention to a specimen of eucalyp- 
tus honey, of which mention had been made in 
several medical and pharmaceutical journals. Also 
to a new kind of strophanthus seeds which had 
recently come into the market, apparently resembling 
the S. Aispidus, but he thought they were not identical. 
As there were several different varieties of stro- 
phanthus seeds now being imported, it seemed im- 
ortant that their physiological action should be 

nown before they were employed in medicine as 
equivalent in value to the kind introduced by Pro- 
fessor Vraser, he seeds certainly belonged to differ- 
ent species, but would not necessarily be identical 
in therapeutic properties. There were several speci- 
mens presented by Dr. Ondaatje, a colonial surgeon 
of Ceylon, who came over to the Colonial Exhi- 
bition, and bad remained here sinee. He brought a 
number of Ceylon products, but owing to ill-health 
had not been able to investigate them as he intended, 
and he had now presented the remainder to the 
Soviety. There was also a specimen of false chiretta, 
Ophelia angustifolia, which had recently come into 
the market. It was much paler than the official 
kind, and yielded o less bitter infusion, and the 
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stem was more woody and contained no pith, where- 
as in the genuine there was a large pith with a 
thin woody portion. There were also some speci- 
mens of what the President objected to calling 
“ false’? ipecacuanha, but which had been offered 
in commerce as substitutes for it. One of them was 
generally attributed to Psychotria emetica, anothor to 
a species of Richardsonia, whilst of another one of 
more recent introduction the botanical source was at 
present unknown, but none of them possessed the 
physical characters of the true drug. There was a 
fine herbarium specimen of the asafctida plant of 
Turkestan, presented to the Society by Mr. Carl 
Ferrein, of Moscow, The point of interest in this 
specimen was that although it was labelled Ferula 
Scorodosma, it differed from the figure of that plant 
given in Bentley and Trimen’s ‘ Medicinal Plants’ in 
having serrate leaves. The other species yielding 
asafoetida which had been presented at various times 
to the herbarium, were placed on the table for com- 
parison, These were Ferula alliacea, yielding in 
Persia an asafcetida exported to India but not to this 
country ; a specimen of Ferula Narthex, collected by 
Dr, Peters in West Afghanistan; a specimen of the 
leaf of the PF. Warthex, from Regent’s Park Botanical 
Gardens ; and a specimen of F. Scorodosma, from Dr, 
Aitchison, collected in Afghanistan. Judging from 
the character of the leaf alone it would appear that 
there was in Turkestan yet another plant which 
produced asafcetida; that is, if the plant now sont 
as I’. Scorodosma should prove to be distinct. Lastly, 
there were some fine specimens of fresh sugar-cane, 
which Mr. Martindale had brought from Malaga.— 
Pharmaceutical Jowrnal. 


—- > 
THE BOTANY AND VEGETABLE MATERIA 
MEDICA OF THE ISLAND OF PORTO-RICO. 
BY ANTONIO JOSE AMADEO, M, D., M\R.C.8. E., L.R.C. P.B. 


Flora of the interior. —This part of the island is 
very charming, with its multitude of rivulets, rivers, 
coffee plantations and hills, still covered in some 
places with the Cedrela odorata, Dacryodes hexandra, 
the JZimusops, the Hedwigia balsamifera, and many 
other valuable trees of the primitive flora, with a 
variety of ferns, orchide and graceful palms raising 
their crowns high above the dense underwood, which 
reveals the loveliest and brightest flowers in wild pro- 
fusion, filling the air with their perfumes. 

It is a source of pleasure to behold along the banks 
of rivulets the graceful Jambosa vulgaris, Bambusa, 
Piper caudatum, Biwa orellana, several Varieties of 
Citrus and the WHelicona caribea, the plant of the 
poets, showing its beantful racemose scarlet flowers, 
and inviting the traveller to rest. The /Zihiscus 
liliaceus and the Bromelia Ananas grow side by 
side, protecting plantations of maize, rice, potatoes 
and pastures of several species of indigenous grami- 
nes, which never grow 80 luxuriously as the 
exotics, giving room for the intrusion of poppies, 
vervain, and other flowering plants, so that the land- 
scape of the fields is more beautiful] than that of the 
coasts, and resembles somewhat that of Southern 


Europe. On the hill slopes and ravines are the 
great plantations of Coffea arabica, protected by 


other taller forms of vegetation, among them the 
fruit-bearing tree Mimosa Inga. Inthe same forma- 
tion the Theobroma Cacao is also cultivated, but not 
to the extent that it ought to be, The tree grows 
there quickly andthe product is of the best quality, 
Several species of plantain and banana, potatoes, 
rice, corn, yams, maranta, ginger, pignut, oriental 
oily grain and other economic plants are cultivated 
all through this fertile zone, producing food sufli- 


cient for the consumption of its inhabitants, This 

explains in part the increase of the population, which 

is today about 800,000, the great majority white. 
The Caladium aquatile and the Arum arborea, 


growing wild, the first at the margin of the streams, 
are also eaten by the peorer people. In the bills 
bordering the southern coast towards Salinas and 
Coamo, the Zamia titermedia grows wild with its 
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feculent rhizome. This is another help for the 
poorer classes, who extract the starch by the same 
process as used for the manihot, eating the pulp the 
same as casabe, 

Lately, it has been stated, that the leaves and buds 
of this plant when eaten by cattle produce a kind 
of paralysis of the extremities. I do not know to 
what extent this is truth, but I know positively that 
the rhizome is as poisonous as that of the “ bitter 
cassava,’ and that the acrid principle is got rid of by 
repeatedly washing the pulp. 

The cocoa-nut tree (Cocos nucifera) is met with 
all over the island, but it is more abundant on the 
marine zone, or litoral, where the fruit is collected 
and shipped, The oil is extracted, and it is of some 
economical importance. In moist places semi-aquatic 
plants will be seen growing, as the Mehinodorus cor- 
difolius, Nymphea crenata, and other pretty ones. 
Besides the white native rose, the common rose, both 
red and white, has been long introduced, with 
many more exotic flowering plants now abundantly 
cultivated in gardens. Besides these almost all the 
garden stuff of colder climates grows or is culti- 
vated wherever there is a plentiful supply of water. 
Several new species of handsome ferns are found on 
the highest ridges, as between Maunabo and Jabucoa 
on the Sierra of la Pandura, among granitic rock, 
forming a vegetation peculiar to these regions, 

Seale insects, which produce troubles in nutrition 
and growth, are common on the bark of several 
species of Citrus, the cotton tree, the mountain 
mahoe, the papaw, the castor oil and bird pepper 
plants. ast year I made a collection of the 
coccide, some of them very interesting to science, 
and sent them to Mr: J. Henry Oomstock, Pro- 
fessor of Entomology in Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, who will publish soon a description of 
them in his next paper on the coccide,—Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal. 

ee 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN CONSULS’ REPORTS. 
SINGAPORE. 

Pappar OULTIVATION.—The unusually high pepper 
prices of recent years have caused a considerable 
extension in the cultivation of the plant in the Malay 
peninsula, especially by Ohinese settlers. A few 
Europeans have also taken to pepper cultivation, but 
only experimentally, except on two plantations at 
Selangore, where the Chinese mode of cultivation ig 
followed. Recently a company has been formed, 
most of the members being Auropean residents of 
Singapore, to work a concession of 2,000 acres at 
Selangore, on which pepper is to be the staple cul- 
tivation. The company are trying to raise a capital 
of 20,0007. The Ohinese mode of pepper planting® 
consists in planting the pepper vines from six to 
eight feet apart. Along with the young plants poles 
are placed in the ground, round which the growing 
plants are twined and tied. After having grown for 


eight or nine months, the plants are taken down: 


from the poles and buried in the earth, all except 
the tops. The buried part takes root and strengthens 
the plant, Calcined earth (earth burnt with leaves) 
and rotten fish are used for manure. A well-drained, 
sloping hillside is best for pepper growing, As a 
rule the berries, which grow in bunches, are first 
gathered when the plants are three or four years 
old. The Ohinese calculate the yield of a pepper 
vine to average from 4 to 7 lbs. The cost of pro- 
duction cannot be ascertained, even approximately. 
The Chinese give widely varying estimates, and so far 
not one Huropean plantation has attained maturity. 
SPANIS OOLONIES. 

ANNATTO Grow1NG inn Porto Rico.—The United 
States Consul at San Juan reports that annatto ig 
disseminated throughout the island of Porto Rico, 
and is there of spontaneous growth, for there is no 
instance of any regular plantation being established. 
The country people plant near their homesteads two 
or three shrubs for the sake of the fruit, which 
they use as a condiment in place of saffron or red 


pepper. 
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A very small quantity of annatto is exported 
either to Spain or the United States, but no other 
preparation is given to the article than merely drying 
the pods in a current of air under shelter from the 
sun, and then packing them in bags or barrels. Of 
the two kinds known as “flag” and “roll;””? the 
former is the more generally used; the second is 
scarce, and commands the higher price. 

The current value of the article in the crude state 
in which it is shipped is about 4c. per lb. As this 
plant is scattered and grows wild all over the Island, 
no true estimate can be given as to the cost of 
production. It is gathered mostly by women and 
children, and disposed of in small quantities at the 
shops in exchange for provisions and groceries, 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


Gum DamAr.—This resin is sent to Singapore from 
Borneo, the Malay peninsula, Java, Oelebes, Sumatra, 
other Malay islands, and Siam. The whiter, cleaner, 
and clearer it is (light amber) the more it fetches, 
though there is a flesh-coloured kind which finds 
much favour. The resin is abundant in the Malay 
forests, and if the natives applied themselves more to 
gathering it than they do it would scon become 
cheaper. The imports of damar into Singapore are 
given as follows:— 

Exported 


Imported 
1884 ... Pk. 8,694 $82,091 Pk. 8,365 $88,937 


1885 ... 11,844 114,006 11,791 105,821 
Of this were exporte1:— 
1884 1885 
United States ... vas $16.387 $25,082 
France ... oe wah 25,365 8,160 
The United Kingdom... 25,8385 | 50,491 


Gampocr.—The gamboge shipped from Singapore 
is exclusively the product of Cambodia and Siam pro- 
per—t. e., the Menam Valley and its boundaries, 
The statistics relating to this article are as follows:— 


Imported ' Exported 
1884 Pk. 826 $35,834 Pk. 708 | $38,221 
1885 315 18,624 313 18,658 


EgspnTrAL Or1is.—Essential oils of lemon grass, 
patchouli, nutmeg and other aromatic plants form 
fairly important items of export from Singapore, 
At present there are but two distilling works. The 
distillers are themselves cultivators of the plants they 
distil, among which lemon grass holds a prominent 
place. There are also factories of essential oils in 
Oeylon and India, and competition is pretty close. 
As per trade statistics, the exports of essential oils 
of all sorts, quantities not stated (they are sold 
per oz.), amounted in 1884 to 15,187, and in 1885 
to $11,706. These amounts are probably incorrect, 
much more being both manufactured and exported, 
but probably not reported to the export office. There 
is such an abundance of aromatic leaves, flowers, 
roots, barks, and woods in Malaysia that it surprises 
one that the industry is not being more extended.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 

Se 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. ° 


Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information for January 1888- 
CotonraL Fruit. 

The prefatory matter states :-—In Bulletin No. 11 for 
November 1887, attention was drawn to the subject 
of fruit growing in British Oolonies, and a very com- 
prehensive ‘Report on the Fruits of Oanada was given. 
In the present Bulletin it is intended to continue the 
subject and publish reports, which have been furnished 
by the Governments of other Colonies. These will 
add considerably to our knowledge of this com- 
paratively new industry. It will be remembered that 
these reports have been prepared in response to a 
circular letter issued, at the instance of this establish- 
ment, by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
The list of questions to which answers are now fur- 
nished was published in the Bulletin for November 
last, pp. 2-4. This list, if consulted, will afford a key 
to the arrangement of the Reports, and furnish those 
interested with the points to which the enquiry has 
been directed. An important feature in the Reports 
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now pwblished is the prominence given to the quantity 


of fruit actually available for export in each colony. 

To this is added the months during which the fruit 

is in season, and the prices usually paid for it locally. 
Frur-Growina iw Viororra. 

The Report received respecting the fruits of this 
Colony is of a very complete character. In forward- 
ing the Report to the Government of Victoria, Mr. 
D. E. Martin, Seeretary for Agriculture, summarizes 
the results as follows:—As regards the quantities of 
each kind of fruit available for export, | may state 
that so far if appears to me that the quantities 
produced are not in excess of local requirements, but 
there is reason to believe that shortly the produc- 
tion will exceed our wants. ‘I'he whole of the fruits 
mentioned below are capable of being produced in 
much larger quantitics than at present, and will be 
produced if suilicient inducement offers. As regards 
the cuquiry as to what steps are necessary to start or 
develop a fruit trade, and what inducements local men 
desire to open or extend a trade in fresh or preserved 
fruits, I may state that cheaper rates of freight by 
railway, a reliable agent in Wngland, extra care in 
shipping and unshipping, together with cool chambers 
in the vessels, are considered essential. In order to 
ascertain the views of the wholesale fruit dealers on 
the subject of exportation of fruit to England, I 
communicated with some of the dealers. By one I 
was informed that the experiment of exporting fruit 
had been tried und proved a failure. Another stated 
that the prices reported as haviug been realized at 
the Indian and Colonial Exhibition induced him to 
try a shipment of fruit as an experiment, and he 
found that owing to the cost of packing, freight, 
and the many charges imposed by the consignees 
for commission, wharfage, rates, &c., resulted with 
the prices realized for the fruit in a loss of 450/. 
He charges 7 per cent on his sales, and that covers 
everything, but at home they had no fixed scale, 
Fruit-growers here could not be relied upon for packing 
and placing a first-class fruit in boxes ready for export- 
ing, owing to the fact that they could obtain prices here 
for the fruit, as they at present sent it to market, 
which, the prices they would obtain for the extra 
trouble and care would not recompense. Another 
thing is that there is not sufficient first-class fruit 
suitable for exporting grown here, aud the want of 
material, such as cork sawdust for packing fruit, is 
another drawback. The dealer above-mentioned ob- 
tained 200 cases of lemons from Sydney in one sbip- 
ment, and from indifferent packing and carelessness 
in handling the fruit, 50 per cent. of it was useless. 
He had also obtained fruit from Algiers, and owing 
to the difference in packing and handling, the quantity 
of the fruit unsuitable for disposal after its arrival 
here, was nil, although he had kept it without opening 
the boxes for a fortnight after its arrival. Foreign 

owers were educated to the manner of treating 
ruit which the growers here lacked. Here orchards 
were only an auxiliary means of livelihood. ‘The 
ready sale which growers here can obtain, does not 
necessitate that carefulness in gathering, sorting, and 

acking, which fruit requires; and the jam factory 
urnishes as ready a receptacle for bruised or damaged 
as for sound fruit. He knew of men who had brought 
their fruit to market in bags. In a catalogne of one 
of the leading wholesale men in London, quoting prices 
obtained for oranges, the prices ranged from 4s. to 6s. 
6d., and two lots were disposed ef from Sy. to 10s, 
per case, the latter being of a superior class. The 
prices obtained here would compare favourably with 
the prices quoted, and while the fact remained, 
fromsns here would not be induced to try exporting. 
he lowest price obtained here for apples is about 
4s. a case, To export themat that price, the case 
would cost about 10s. bythe time it was disposed of 
at home, owing to freight, repacking, commission 
and other charges; andthe case of apples would not 
realize that price. At present the colony is not ina 
vosition to dispose of its fruit in an export market. 
© stated the prices reported as having been obtained 
for fruit at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition were 
misleading, for the reason that such fruit as that 


which was disposed of at the Exhibition could not 
be procured here in suflicient quantity to export. 
He kad obtained 160 cases of fruit from Tasmania to 
export, but owing to the lateness of the shipment in 
arriving here, only about 140 cases were transshipped, 
and the balance which remained here realized a better 
profit than the larger portion which was sent home. 
He could send fruit to New Zealand by repacking, 
and Jand and dispose of it there at a profitable price ; 
but he did not think shipments could at present be 
sent to the NHnglish market to the same advantage. 
He had no doubt, however, but that ultimately as 
fruit-growing increased, and the better class of if was 
grown so as to meet the requirements of the home 
market, exportation would become a success. 
Sourm AvsrraLia. 

The following Report on the fruits of South Australia 
has been prepared for the Government by Mr. John 
F. Pascoe :— 

The order of importance is, to a certain extent, 
a matter of opinion, and varies slightly in periods of 
years. Until within the last four or five years, I con- 
sidered the apple our most important fruit, but since 
that terrible pest, Fusicladium, commonly called “ black 
spot,’ appeared in our orchards, and made such sad 
havoc, our apple crops have gradually decreased, and 
now they are of small commercial value; but I am 
hoping and believe this visitation is only tenporary, 
and that it will disappear in time, as other pests have 
before, but it will take us many years to recover our 
former position. The fruits we grow are,—grapes, 
apples, apricots, pears, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
quinces, plums, cherries, loquats, raspberries, goose- 
berries, strawberries, currants, red and black, almonds, 
figs, walnuts, chestnuts, limes, nectarines, mulberries, 
pomegranates, olives, guavas, and hazelnuts, These 
are mostly grown in large quantities, and generally 
equal to fruits of the same kinds and varieties as 
can be grown in any part of the world. We also 
grow, in small quantities, citrons, shaddocks, black- 
berries, passion fruit, medlars, and white currants. 

South Australia has always been noted for the ex- 
cellent quality of its fruit, and taking it on the whole, 
I doubt if there is another country on the face of 
the globe that can produce in such abundance all 
those popular fruits needed by civilised communities. 
For a quarter of a century we have been exporting 
large quantities, but at present our orchards ara 
under a cloud; they are terribly infested with pests, 
insect and fungoid, I believe, temporarily, but while 
they exist, a large portion of our population suffer 
great pecuniary loss. The kinds most afflicted are 
apples, pears, apricots, peaches, almonds, cherrics, and 
oranges. Growers have tried all the remedies suggested 
with little or no good effect, what is wanted is a 
thorough scientific examination of our soils, &c. for 
the purpose of putting us on the right track for com- 
bating and annibilating our fruit growing enemies; 
private persons can only do this on a small scale; 
to be effectual it must be done by the Government 
or societies, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

The following is an extract from a dispatch from 
Sir F. Napier Broome to Sir H. Holland, dated Perth 
Western Australia, 21st April, 1887, No. -—Numerous 
tracts of land in Western Australia are adroirably 
suited for the cultivation of the grape. I believe it 
would be a very remunerative commercial speculation 
to make wine forthe French market. A strong full- 
bodied and well-bodied and well-tasted wine of a 
Burgundy character, could be easily and cheaply pro- 
duced in any quantity, and I feel sure it would 
command a ready market, not only for consumption, 
but, and perhaps chiefly, for mixing with French 
wines, for which purpose Iam led to believe it would 
be most valuableand sought after. The vine disease 
of Phyllovera is unknown in Western Australia, 
If French wine growers or merchants could be made 
aware of the unlimited source of wine supply which 
might easily, quickly, and inexpensively be developed 
in Western Australia, I feel sure that the matte, 
would have their attention. Were a company formeg 


to start a large vineyard, I think the Government 
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would be able to give some assistance in procuring a 
suitable block of Jand. 
TASMANIA. 

The climate of Tasmania being cooler and less ex- 
citing than that of the neighbouring Oolonies, is better 
fitted to bring out the good qualities of all ordinary 
Mnglish fruits, and hence Tasmania-grown apples and 
peats are better flavoured asarule, and are endowed 
with better keeping qualities. Provided a payable 
market can be obtained, there is practically. no limit 
to the quantity of fruit that could be produced in 
Tasmania. The cooler climate would give her an 
advantage in the production of fruit for export, as 
it would naturally possess better keeping qualities. 

NEw ZEALAND, 

The Vine is cultivated in many parts of the North 
Island, and at Nelson in the South Island. At Whan- 
garei (North of Auckland) it is extensively grown in 
cold vineries: the produce realizes about one shilling 
(1s.) per lb. wholesale. The quality of the apples and 
pears grown here is unexceptional both with regard 
to appearance and flavour. It is fully equal to the 
best produce of the British Islands, and vastly superior 
to the American and Tasmanian fruit. The cultivation 
of these fruits is extending with great rapidity under 
the attractive prospect of exporting high-class qualities 
to Europe and the United States during the months 
when their markets are most bare. Much, however, 
has to be done in the way of learning the best method 
of packing for so long a voyage. The Government is 
desirous to afford every facility for the extension of 
the industry, and has sanctioned the inclusion of 
Pomology in the course of instruction to be given in 
the School of Forestry and Agriculture now being 
established in Whangarei. Another important sub- 
ject, which in some districts is crippling the fruit 
industry, and reducing the yield to a point which 
affords no profit, is the prevalence of fungoid and 
insect pests. I need nct insist here upon the extent 
of the injuries arising from these causes, but will 
direct attention to the advantage to be derived from 
a course of training that would enable the fruit-grower 
to recognize the different kinds when they make 
their first appearance, and teach him the lines upon 
which they can be most successfully encountered. 

OarEr CoLony. 

The abstracts of schedule returns showing kinds 
and prices of fruit grownin the several divisions of 
Oape Colony, are published with special reference to 
the export of fruit. It appears from the numerous 
suggestions made, that before a trade in fruit can be 
established with Great Britain, cheap and speedy 
transit to coast ports, and dow freights thence must 
be secured. Information has been sought as to the 
stage of ripeness at which the different kinds of fruits 
should be picked, and as to the proper method of 
packing. It has also been proposed that inquiry 


should be made into the prevailing diseases of fruit 


trees. The principal fruits cultivated in Cape Colony, 
and likely to be suitable for export, are apples, 
apricots, bananas, figs, Cape gooseberries (Physalis), 
grapes, lemons, melons, nectarines, oranges, peaches, 


pears, pomegranates, plums, quinces, almonds, and ' 


walnuts. Most of these fruits could be grown in very 


large quantities in Cape Colony, if sufficient induce- 


ments were held out. 
MAURITIUS 

The following Report on the fruits of Mauritius 
has been prepared by Mr. John Horne, F. L. &., 
Director of the Botanical Gardens and of Woods and 
Forests:—The principal kinds of fruits grown in 
Mauritius, in order of merit, are:—The banana, 
‘*Banane,” Musa, several varieties; the mango, 
‘Mangue,” Mangifera indica, many varieties; the 
pine apple, “ Ananas,” <Ananas sativa, several vari- 
eties ; the litchi, ‘“Leechee,” Wepheltum Litchi; the 
longan, Wepheliwm Longan; the alligator or avocada 
pear, “ Avocat,”’ Persea gratissima; the strawberry, 
“ Praise,’ Frayaria vesca, a few varieties; the peach, 
“ Peche,” Persica vulgaris; the raspberry, ‘ Fram- 
boise Maronne,” fubus rosefolius (this plant is in- 
digenous, it is not cultivated in Mauritius); tho 
sweet sop, Atti,” Anona squamosa; the cherimolia 


“Ohermoyer, ” Anona Cherimolia; the “ Curossol,” 
Anona muricata ; the bullock’s heart, ‘ Coeur de beuf,” 
Anona reticulata; the fruit de Cythere,” Spondias 
dulcis; the guava, “ Goyave,” Psidium Pomiferum, 
pyriferum, chinensis and Cattleyanum; the ‘* Abricot 
de Pape,” Diospyros Kaki. There are several other 
sorts of less importance than the above, as the 
Malay apple, carambole, mabola, &c, ‘The banana 
is ripe throughout the year. Mangoes from October 
to April, but most abundant in January and February. 
Pine apples throughout the year, but most common 
in December, January, and February. The litchi, 
from the middle of November or beginning of 
December to the middle of January. The peach, 
from middle of November to the end of January. 
The other sorts follow at various times of the year. 
The quantity of fruit avilable for export from 
Mauritius on an average of seasons is very small 
indeed, It takes about all that is grown in the 
island to supply its inhabitants and the vessels in 
the harbour. The country enjoying a temperate cli- 
mate nearest to Mauritius is the Oape’ of Good 
Hope. There tropical fruits do not grow; and there 
and the interior of South Africa, now opened up 
by railways, a large market might be obtained for 
fresh bananas, pine apples, &. I have no doubt 
that the existing small trade in these fruits could 
be extended, particularly if the Oolony enjoys in 
future regular and rapid steam communication with 
the ports of South Africa; and the steamship owners 
grant facilities to shippers, and airy places on 
board the steamers to store the fruits during the 
voyage. 


SACCHARINE.—In reply to a letter addressed to 
him from this establishment in which it was stated 
that correspondents in the Colonies were anxious to 
learn the opinion of those best able to judge as to 
the future of saccharine, Sir Henry Roscoe express- 
ed himself as follows:— 

Sir Henry E. Roscoe, M. P., F. R.8., to Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

10, Bramham Gardens, 
Wetherby Road, S. W., 

My dear Sir, December 3, 1887, 

In reply to yours of November 28, as to the 
probable influence of the discovery of saccharine on 
the growers and makers of sugar cane and cane 
sugar, I have to say that I do not believe that 
saccharine is ever likely to become an article of com- 
mon use like sugar. In the first place, saccharine 
is not a food, whilst sugar is; and in the second 
place, I doubt whether saccharine can be prepared 
at a price likely to compete with sugar. 

I think that this artificial sweetening agent will, 
however, become a useful material in cdses in 
which sugar cannot be employed, as in diabetes and 
other diseases. ; 

It seems to me beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the price or production of cane sugar can be 
materially affected by the introduction of saccharine. 

I am, 


Yours truly, 
D. Morris, Esq. (Signed ) 


HeENxy EH. Roscoe. 

ADAPTATION or PLANTS TO Rain AND Drw.—Pro- 
fessor N. Wille records in Cohn’s Beitrige zur 
Biologie der Pflanzen, 1887 the results of a series of 
experiments for the purpose of determining the extent 
to which plants can absorb moisture through their leaves 
or other aérial organs. The experiments were made on 
a number of different plants by placing on the leaves 
drops of a 1 per cent solution of lithium chlorate, 
and then examining, by means of the spectroscope, 
the extent to which the lithium was absorbed. The 
general results obtained were that water is absorbed 
so slowly, and in such small quantities, through these 
organs, in comparison to the amount taken up through 
the root, that it is without any physiological value 
to the plant. This applies equally to ordinary leaves, 
and to those which possess what have been regarded 
by some observers as organs specially constructed 
for the absorption of water.—Pharmaceutical Journal, 
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TEA ON OLD COFFEE LAND. 

(By an ex-estate proprietor of 25 years’ experience.) 

What do I think of tea on old coffee land ? Why 
I think it’s a very wide question, and one that 
will take a lot of answering. There are many 
kinds of old coffee lands, there are many kinds 
of climate, and there are very many conditions 
under which tea can be planted to pay and not 
to pay. Thereis another point which bears upon 
the matter, and must not be lost sight of. On 
almost all old coffee estates there is often a large 
proportion of land which was planted comparatively 
a short while ago; some fields may be close 
on 50 years old, but the greater proportion may 
be 20 or under. Is all this to go under the 
denomination of old coffee land? If so there will 
be little dillieulty in including properties not 20 
years old, and a good deal of the abandoned coffee 
not more than ten years old. It would be easy to 
put one’s finger upon coffeeland planted 30 to 40 
years ago, which will grow tea as well as any 
virgin forest in the island, and there are many 
localities where excellence of climate makes up a 
good deal for deficiency insoil. Again, there would 
be little difficulty in indicating old estates where 
there is no depth of soil, and what there is is not 
favorable for growth of tea, and the climate is equally 
unfavorable. In fact there is no end to the variations 
under which ‘“ old coffee land ’’ could be discussed. 
Taking the aggregate of old coffee estates, I 
should say tea may advantageously be grown 
upon them, care being taken to plant them up 
according to circumstances of situation and 
climate, rejecting certain fields and ridges, and 
planting only what is best on each property. The 
great difficulty a few years ago was planters being 
urged by mortgagees to plant up everything :—good, 
bad, and indifferent land, gentle slopes and spaces 
steep as a house-wall and washed out years ago. 
All that was wanted was to ‘‘get so many acres 
under tea,’ and so put a value on the property. 
Anything in the shape ofa tea plant, no matter 
what it was, was put out, and the result of it all 
is very naturally that it won’t pay. It has always 
been the way in Ceylon, or at any rate during 
the last 30 years to “rush out” coffee plants, 
cinchona plants, tea plants, whatever the rage is, 
—run them out, and get so many acres under 
cultivation, and inthe end failure is a not uncom- 
mon result, Whose the blame for doing this I 
needn’t attempt to shew just now, suflice it to 
say that along experience enables me to say that 
nine cases out of ten it is not the doing of the 
lanter himself, who generally had to content 

imself with a protest more or less vigorous ac- 
cording to the position in which he was placed. 


There is another phase of tho question 
“will it pay’’ which presents itself very 
prominently. When we inquire closely into 


it. What pays one man won’t pay another 
in a different position, A man may have capital, 
he invests at a comparatively high price in a 
coffee estate, he puts it all into tea, and pays 
another man to dothe work, he goes in for heavy 
expenditure in working the place and erecting 
factories, and he eventually gets perhaps 5% on 
fn average in the course of years, and he naturally 
says it doesn't pay. Another man, who has nothing 
to live upon, gets an estate, opens it himself, does 
things as economically as he can, doesn’t pay 
another person to work for him, but takes the pay 
himself, and in course of years finds he has been 
living comfortably, has brought up his family, and 
has 5° on his money laid by in the bank, and if 
you ask him ‘‘does it pay,”’ he emphatically re- 
plies ‘ofcourse it does.” Asa proof that a | tea 
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can be made under difficulties with extreme economy 
(even as in ancient days we cured coffee well with- 
out power machinery, or cement barbacues), I have 
the pleasure of sending you a sample of tea* which 
was rolled by hand only, and fired on the end of 
an old nail drum over an ordinary garden flower 
pot, B. P. is valued @ 1/2 @ 1/3 per lb. pekoe 
@ /10. I don’t mean to insinuate that any man 
should start a tea garden with the idea that he was 
going to cure all his tea in a_ flower-pot, 
but merely to show that it is not absolutely 
necessary, nor yet in many cases advisable, 
to commence with glass and iron factories, and 
a yariety of expensive machinery. It is becoming 
pretty evident to a great many proprietors that an 
acre of tea costs more to bring into full bearing 
than an acre of coffee, one great reason being that 
it takesa much longer time to get the ground 
well covered with tea, and another great reason 
being the expensive nature of the factory and 
plant. That an old coffee estate, badly planted 
with inferior plants, is less likely to come into 
profitable bearing condition in a given time than 
new land well planted would, needs no demon- 
stration, and yet thisis the real reason why doubts 
are beginning to be thrown upon the paying 
qualities of old coffee land. 

Start fair, plant well, work economically, and 
use commonsense and tea planting on ordinary 
old coffee estates will be asuccess as assured as 
is any other agricultural venture in existence. 

As aplanter of 20 years’ experience and more, 
before I was instructed to put in tea, and hav- 
ing seen something of planting in other tropical 
countries, I protested strongly against running 
tea plants into miserable little holes where a 
man could not use a mammoty, or even put in 
his hand to arrange the roots of the plant, 
or find out whether or not there were stones in it, 
or infact do anything he ought to do in a hole, 
I nearly got the sack for my pains, and now people 
are beginning to find out somebody was right. 
BENNET ON COFFEE AND 
TEA PROSPECTS. 


After closing our Overland Summary last even- 
ing (April 11) we had a call from this gentleman and 
were much pleased to learn how satisfactory were the 
impressions he had formed during his present visit 
to the island, Mr. Bennet’s own properties (Riverside 
and Nithsdale) are known to be exceptionally fine and 
promising. As showing his faith in old coffee land for 
tea growing, Mr. Bennet has just bought Glenloch 
estate, Pussellawa—formerly the property of Mr. 
John Tyndall—which is at once to be planted up 
with tea. In the Agras division of Dimbula, Mr. 
Bennet found coffee looking wonderfully vigorous, 
with, as he thinks, plenty of life to give good 
crops for many years under liberal cultivation unless 
‘green bug” is going to excel itself by and bye. On 
Diagama, the Company's land both coffee and tea 
promise well and for the latter there has now been 
erected what Mr. Bennet considers one of the most 
complete Tea Factories in the is'and. The power 
is conveyed by a waterwheel some 30 by 54 feet, 
he said, with a whole river of water available, 
so that eventually it is expected to drive eight rollers 
with the due proportion of dryers, sifters &e. The 
Wactory is of iron roof and girders resting on 
chiselled stone pillars and is most substantial, No 
doubt we shall hear more about it from the active 
Manager. There can be little doubt that this new 
Dimbula Company is going to have good returns 
from their vatriable property. 


*® And very good tea it is, we can aay,—Ep, 


MR, W. 8S. 
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New Muruan TEA CompAny.—The Report of the 
Managing Agents discloses’ a profit of R22,425 for 
season 1887, equal to 19 2-5th per cent on the capital, 
ani with vhe sum brought forward from1&86, the auount 
at credit of profit and loss is R22,853, from which 
it is proposed to pay a sterling dividend of 7. 64 per 
share of R80. The outturn for the year was 4,021 maunds, 
against ¥,399 maunds in 1886, and 3,320 maunds 
in 1835. The Revenue Account shows receipts 
R1387,432 aud expenditure R165,057. The estimates for 
1888 are for a crop of 4,782 maunds at an outlay of 
h172,728. The area of the gardens under plantis 1,406 
acres. 

ToxvArR Company.—The report of the directors dis- 
closes a profit on the season’s working of R73,935 
and an available balance et profit and loss of 
R73,097. An ad interim dividend of 5 per cent has ex- 
hausted R36,715, and it isnow proposed to declare a final 
dividend of 44 percent aud to carry forward h3,339: 
The outturn was 270,7138:b,, or some 116 maunds short 
of the estimate, owing to mosquito blight, but it realised 
the satisfactory gross average of As. 12-34 per |b. as 
against As, 10-04 last year. The estimates tor 18388 are 
for an outturn of 280,000lb. tea at an expenditure of 
R118,0001b, A small extension of 20 acres will be put 
in hand during this year, the present area under plaot 
being 1,018 acres. 

Dessal and PargurTtA Company.—The report of 
the directors shows that the yield of tea during 1887 
was 152,0001b. against an estimate of 152,800 lb. and 
h crop in 1886 of 1385,’26 lb. The tea was sold in 
Caleutta and averaged As, 10-5 3-5ths per lb. against 
Ag, 9-3 16-25ths in 1886. The Revenue Account shows 
a profit of R17,721, and adding the balance from 1886, 
the amount at credit of profit and loss is R18,346. 
An ad interim dividend of 5 per cent has already been 
paid, exhausting R9,000, and it is now proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 8 per cent. and to carry 
R3,946 forward, The estimates for 1888 are for 164,0001b, 
at a cost in Assam at As,6-1 per 1b., which coutrasts 
favourably with previous years, The area under culti- 
vation is 572 acres. 

ELLenBirrig Tread Oompany.—The report of the 
Managing Agents discloses a net profit of R21,012, 
and adding the balance from 1886, the amount at 
credit of profit’ and loss totals up R24,825. An 
ad interim dividend of 5 per cent has already been 
declared, and it is uow proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 10 per cent; making 15 per cent for the 
year, and to carry R2,325 forward. The outturn was 
1,892 .maunds against an estimate of 1,800 maunds 
and nearly all the tea was sold in London, the net 
average price being As.9% against As.7 last year, 
The estimate for the current year is for 2,100 maunds 
at an expenditure of R64,921, and the total area 
under plant is now 408 acres, while 38 acres will 
be cleared this year. 

Amtuckiz Tra Company.—The report of the Mana 
ging Agents shows that the outturn was only 2,653- 
maunds against an estimate of 38,000 maunds con- 
sequent on deficient rainfall; but the quality made 
up for the quantity, the average gross being 11 
annas per pound. ‘The accounts show a profit 
of R44,651, and with the balance from last 
year, the sum of R68,263 at eredit of profit and 
loss. Au ad interim dividend of 5 per cent has 
exhausted 22,285, and the Managing Agents 
recommend a final dividend of 3 per cent, making 8 
per cent for the season; that R6,000 be taken to 
Reserve Account and R26,607 be carried forward. The 
estimate for the current season is for a crop of 3,000 
maunds at an expenditure of R99,129, which includes 
some machinery and an engine. 

Mim Tra Company.—The report of the agents for 
the year 1887 discloses a profit of R19,466, and a 
credit balance at profit and loss of R20,536. An ad 
interim divideud of 5 per cent was paid in November, 
and it is now proposed to pay a final dividend of 7 
per cent, making 12 per cent for the year, and carry 
R1,456 forward, The outturn for 1887 was 123,643 lb. 
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against an estimate of 114,400 ]b. and an outturn in 
1886 of 112,661 lb, Tne gross average price realised 
was 1071. per lb. or barely 9 aunas, against 11£1 per 
Ib. last year. The estimates for the current seasou 
are for a crop of 124,000 lb. te1 at acost of R52,100 ; 
the expenditure last season was R46,205. The area 
of the gar’ens is 385 acres. 

_HasTeRnN Oacuar Tra Company,—The report of the 
directors shows that the outturn was 4,946 maund 
against an estimate of 5,140 maunds and a erop in 
1886 of 4,835 maunds. Some of the gardens were 
badly cut up with bail in the early part of the season 
which accounts forthe deficiency. The average price 
realised was As. 7-9 against As. 7-5 last year. The 
area of the gardens is 1,486 acres, The receipts 
amounted to R1,93,314 and the expenditure to Ri,64,417, 
leaving a profit of R28,897. A sum of R20,000 was 
transferred from last year’s profit and loss account to 
block, and after payment of the debenture interest. 
the amount at credit of profit and loss is R37,290 
ft is proposed to write off K29,607 from block, 
machinery, &c., and to carry R7,683 forward. The 
estimates for 1888 are for a crop of 5,500 maunds at 
an expenditure of R1,72,394, The capital of the Com- 
pany is seven lakhs, 

OuenG Tea ComPany.—The report of the managing 
season’s working of 
R6,072 and a debit balance at profit and loss of R5,570. 
The outturn was the smallest on record, 7334 maunds 
against an estimate of 950 manuds and acrop in 1886 
of 851 maunds. The quality also was most indifferent, 
the average price realised beiug Ax. 7-381 per |b. 
Blight and drought have much to answer for. The 
estimates for 1888 are for a crop of 900 maunds at a 
local cost of R24,500. The managing agents fear 
that if their manager cannot show better results, 
they will be reluctant!y compelled to advise his dis- 
missal, Debentures for R25,000 have been issued. 

Druine Companyy.—The report of the directors dis- 
closes a profit of R33,438, and including the 
amount brought forward from last year a credit bal- 
ance at profit and loss of R36,788. A dividend of 
4 per cent will exhau-t R35,744, leaving R994 to be 
carried forward. The dividend last year was 8 per 
cent. The outturn for the season was 5,009 maunds 
against an estimate of 5,175 maunds and a crop in 
1886 of 5,1196 maunds. The average price realised 
was As. 9-4} gross agaiust As. 7-1l per lb. last year. 
About 44 acres of new land have been opened, and 
in addition about 33 acres of old nurseries have been 
staked out, making the area under plant 1,184 acres. 
The estimate for 1888 is for a crop of 5,250 maunds 
of tea, 

BenGat TxA CompANny.—The report of the managing 
agents discloses a profit on the season’s working of 
R13,716, and adding the balance from 1886 a credit 
at profit and loss of R19,212. A dividend of 2 per 
cent will exhaust R18,970, leaving R241 to be carried 
forward. The outturn for the season was 4,318 
maunds against an estimate of 4,400 maunds 
and a crop in 1886 of 3,605 maunds; and the aver- 
age price obtained was As. 8-7 per |b. for fine and 
As. 4-8 for coarse tea, against As. 8-6 and As. 5-5 re- 
spectively in 1886. The estimates for 1888 are for a 
crop of 5,000 maunds at an outlay of R161,852. The 
area of the gardens under plant is 1,431 acres. The 
new flat gardens will be extended to 750 acres by the 
next cold weather, and thereafter 50 acres will be added 
annually. 

Moruora TEA Company.—The report of the direct- 
ors discloses an estimated profit of R9,606 on the sea- 
son's working and a credit balance at profit and loss of 
R11,795. An ad interim dividend of 74 per cent in 
December last exhausted R10,35), leaving R1,445 to be 
distributed ina final dividend of 1 per cent, and a bal- 
ance of R65 to be carried forward. The crop weighed 
out 1,4883 maunds against an estimate of 1,500 maunds, 
and a crop in 1886 of 1,470 maunds. The gardens 
suffered agood deal from blight during the year. The 
whole of the crop was sold in Calcutta and realised a 
net average price of 11 annas perlb., against As. 10-03 
in 1886. The estimates for 1888 are for 1,550 maunds, 
The area under plant is 809 acres. ; ‘ 
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Gomren Tua Company.—The report of the man- 
aging egents discloses a balance of profit of 
R7.803 and a eredit balince at profit and loss of 
R7,587. A dividend of 7 per cent exhausts R5,600, 
leaving 1,987 to be carried forward. ‘The total ont- 
turn was 67,042 lb. against an estimate of 60,000 lb 
and an outturn in 1886 of 69,0001b. Lhe average 
price realised was As.8-10.23 per Ib. against As.8-0 
last year. The estimates for 1888 provide for a 
crop of 800 mannds at a local cost of R22,700. An 
extension of 20 acres is contemplated, which will 
bring the area under ten to 2924 acres. he block 
account stands at 172,000, 

KaAracupnra ‘Cea Comeany.—The report of the di- 
rectors discloses a net profit on the season's working 
of R2,489, which reduees the debit bilance at profit 
and loss to R9,512. Lhe outturn was 146,595|b. against 
an estimate of 128,000 lb. and a crop in 1886 of 
119,515 lb, The average price realised was As.7 per 
lb. against As.7-64 in 1886. he estimates for the 
current season are for acrop of 1,900 mannds at an 
expenditure of J%62,388. It is proposed to open out 
80 aecreas on the Yow Bheel this season at an 
expense of 7,700. It is first class Jand and 
will be planted with pure indigenons seedlings. The 
area under plant at present is 605 acrs. 

Hoi, Tra Company.--The report of the directors 
discloses a profit of 8,073 and a balance at credit 
of profit and loss of R&,726 which it is proposed to 
carry forward, ‘The outturn forthe season was 104,908 
lb. against an estimate of 120,000 1b. and a crop in 
1886 of 121,(00 lb. Lhe average price realised was 
As. 12-14 against As. 11-1} in 1886. Tho retail trade 
has been steadily increasing and now reaches 60,000 lb. 
avnually. The Manager, Mr. Compton, has left the 
Company's service, consequent on some misunderstand- 
ing, and the directors place on record their high 
appreciation of his services, They consider that in 
the development of the local sales he has been par- 
ticularly indefatigable and that the garden owes much 
to him. 

RasaparEe Tra Company.—The report of the 
Directors fur the year just ended discloses a profit 
of R12.851 and a credit balance at profit and loss 
of R14,803, A dividend of 7 per cent will exhaust 
R14,000, leaving R803 to be carried forward. 
The ontturn for the searon was 98,023 lb, against 
an estimate of 120,000 1b. and a erop in 1886 ot 
126,520 1b, The gross average price realised was As. 
11}, against As. 8 for 1886. ‘I'he estimates for the 
current season are for a crop of 1,450 maunds at an 
expenditure of R54,050. The area under plant is 368 
acres, 

Kuopnone Tea Company.—The report of the man- 
aging agents discloses a profit of K51,526, and after 
paying a dividend of 10 per cent on the 1,610 A 
shares, a credit balance at profit and loss of R35,543. 
After payment ofa dividend of 4 percent on the B 
shares, there remaivs a sum of R30,223 which will 
admit of 277 A shares being drawn and paid off iu 
terms of the Articles of Association, The total crop 
Was 4,2344 maunds agnivst an estimate of 3,800 
maunds and an outturn in 1886 of 3,647 maunds. 
The tea realised an average of As. 10-3:11 per lb, neat 
against As. 9-192 last year. The estimates for 1888 
are fora crop of 4,300 maunds at a local outlay of 
K90,000, The area under plant is 576 acres, and an 
extension of 20 acres is proposed during this year, 

Scorrisa Assam Tea Company.—A circular report 
has!ern just issued by Mr. J. F Moffat, c, A., Edin- 
burgh, Secretary of the Scottish Assam Tea Company, 
Lim't¢@, which contains the following ;— 

“The total quantity of tea made dnring season 
1887 amonnted per monthly statements to 210,016 
Ib., and the quantity available, after deducting red 
and course leaf, loss by firing, packing, &ec., will be 
abont 238,000 lb, being 31,000 lb. more than the pre- 
vious year, and 25,600 lb. in excess of the manager's 
estimate. Up to this date abont 205,250 Ib. of the 
season's teas have been sold, producing a gross sum of 
£12,700, or an average price of fully 18 29d per Ib. 
Two invoices yet remain to be sold. Judging from past 
exporionce it would not be safe to calenlate upon 
those producing the same average, but taking them 


at 1s per lb., the general average for the season would 
be about 1s 24d per tb., as against 1s 441 per Ib. for 
the preceding year. Complete accounts have not 
yet been reveiyed from India, but so fir a3 can be 
seen at present the expenditure will exceed that 
of the previous year by about £1000, the excess 
arising chiefly under the heads of cultivation, manu- 
facture, and importation of coolies. On the other 
liar d, rates having again been exceptionally fayour- 
able, considerable additional profit will arise under 
the head of ‘Exchange,’ Mr. Denton’s report of 
the gardens, dated December 27th, 1887, states that 
he has been carefully over the three gardens belong- 
ing to this company and finds a general in prove- 
ment since the dite of his la-t visit. He has been 
very much pleased with the steady improvement 
generally noticeable throughout the Gompauy's pro- 
perty under the careful management of Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Hdwards proposes estimating for a crop of 
244,000 Ib. good tea. Mr. Denton considers the esti- 
mate a reasonable one, and with fair weather this 
outturn should be exceeded. More plucking hands 
are required, and a liberal supply of labour will lead 
to further outturn,” 

MagsaGram ‘I'ka Company,—The report of the di- 
rectors discloses a loss on the seasons’ working of 
R7,A479, the expenditure having been R34,141 against 
a revenue of R26,662; the amount at debit of profit 
and loss is now R16,775, The season’s crop. was 
only 59,340 Ib. against an estimate of 84,000 lb. and 
an outturn in 1886 of 76,693 lb. Severeblight in Ju y 
accounts for this. The great bulk of the tea was 
sold in Calcutta, and averaged net As. 7-1} per Ib 
against As. 6-7 last year, ‘The estimates for the 
current season are for 1,100 maunds of tea at an 
expenditure of R43 400, and prospects are encourag. 
ing. Webentures for R25,000 af 8 per cent. have 
been raised. The area of the gardens under plant 
339 acres. 


a ES 
“MAZAWATTEN TEA,” 


The packet of tea samples promised by Messrs. 
Densham and Sons, as sold under the above 
mark, duly reached us some days ago, and we 
referred the same to Messrs. Somerville & Co, 
for report pro bono publico :— 

(Zo the Editor, * Ceylon Observer.” 
Colombo, 12th April 1888, 

Dear Sir,- Having examined and tastel the follow- 
ing Teas, we now beg to hand you our report and 
valuations, as under, viz. :—MAZzAWATTE TEA, 


i=] 
Box : Ss 2a 
No i ao 3 REMARKS, 
Sam- & x vas 
os s 
ple 5 Gl ice Cate 
1 Maza. sd Blackish, brownish choppy 


] 
to ls Pekoe and Souchong leaf, 
with ends, rather dusty 
and broken, dark, maliy 
liquor, fair Strength, little 
flavour and quality. 
Blackish even choppy Pe- 
koe Souchong leaf, rather 
broken & dasty, few ends 
plain dark Jiquor, fair 
strength, 
Greyish blackish choppy 
Souchong and broken tea 
mixed, thin light China 
flavour. 
—We ars, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

bp. p. SOMERVILLE & Oo.,—A, H. THOMPSON, 

No. 1 and 2 are good ordivary drinking teas of 
Oeylon growth, No. 3(Blend) has a distinct Ohina 
flavour and in our opinion contains about 50 per cent 
of China growth. -p.S.& Oo—aA. H, T. 
But what guarantee have we that the above are 
not special samples of the teas sold as “ Moza- 
Wattee (a namo that no philelogical explanation 
can make us believe was not first thought of in 
cenncetion with Mariawatte.) On the contrary, the 


watte...Grade 1... 


+» Grade 2... 104 
to LO} 


2 do. 


8 do. ...Blend 3.,.841 
to 0d 
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packets bought under that mark many months ago 
by reliable correspondents—Ceylon planters and 
others—showed how trashy were some of the teas 
sold. Here is the report on some of them fur- 
nished in September 1886 :— 

We have been favoured with the following report 
on one of the samples sent us by Mr, John R. 
Hood of tea bought by him at Brighton as Oeylon 
tea, and this we give here to show how much need 
there is for establishments where pure Oeylon tea 
can be guaranteed :— 

Lo the Editor of the Ceylon Observer,’ 
Colombo, 24th Sept. 1886. 

Dear Sir,—Having examined and tasted the follow- 
ing Tea, we now beg to hand you our Report and 
Valuations, as under, viz, :— 

MAZAWATTER BLEND : 8AMPLE, 

Mazawattee Blend; Description, Broken Pekoe 
Souchong; London value 8d. Blackish, reddish, mixed, 
broken souchong and siftings very dusty, dull com- 
mon liquor wanting point and character. 

This tea has a peculiar Ohina “‘moning” flavor and 
contains, in our opinion, a very small percentage of 
Ceylon tea.—We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

pp. SOMERVILLE & Oo., 
A. H. THompson. 

It is right to say that the packets now before 
us are made up with extreme neatness, and that 
“blend” is clearly marked on the poorest. 


ees 
THE GREAT THA COMPETITION. 


Not a moment too soon has the Pekin Govern- 
ment taken action for the improvement of Chinese 
tea. The policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity ’’ which 
was previously adhered to by the mandarins in 
this matter was steadily destroying the industry. 
It appears from the annual circular of Messrs. 
G. White and Co. that during the last three years, 
China tea has lost ground at an accelerated speed. 
In 1885, the total deliveries into the United King- 
dom amounted to 123,842,000 1b; the year follow- 
ing, the quantity diminished a little more than 
5,000,000 lb ; last year witnesses a further shrink- 
age of over 21,000,600 lb. Has the taste for tea 
drinking diminished in the British Isles? By no 
means; Great Britain stillremains the greatest tea 
consuming country in the world, in proportion to 
population, with the exception of her. Australasian 
colonies, which absorb about 141b per head more 
than their English kinsfolk. Our consumption last 
year was, we learn, 34 million pounds in excess 
of the previous year. How,then, was the deficiency 
of the Chinese supply made good? By the aug- 
mentation of imports from India and Ceylon, In 
the course of three years these increased from 
68,896,000 lb to 93,054,000 lb, a prodigious growth 
to occur in so short a period, But now that the 
Chinese Government has awakened to the perils of 
the situation, we may expect a steady improve- 
ment in Celestial teas, There is no question what- 
eyer that the Chinese can, if they like, produce an 
excellent article, quite capable of holding its own 
againstany competitor, and now that they see the 
unprofitableness of sacrificing quality to quantity, 
their shrewdness will soon influence them to re- 
verse the process.—London Globe. 


+ + 

ANNUAL REPORT ON 

INDIA, CEYLON, AVA, 

(From Geo, White & Co.'s Annual Indian, Ceylon, 
and Java Tea Report.) 

Lonpon, 31, Funcuurcy Sr., E.C,, March 19th, 


In reviewing the course of the Indian tea market 
for the past twelve months, we find that from March 
until the arrival of the new crop, there was a dapres- 
ged tone for all thelower grades, which foy the bettoy 
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descriptions prices improved, especially after Master, 
and, upto Whitsuntide, showed a marked advance. 
Subsequently, however, business became dull and 
continued more or less so until August. Prices dur- 
ing the current season have not fluetuated so much 
as in former years, although they haye varied 
from time to time according to the amount 
brought forward. The most noticeable features 
have been the large increare in the imports, that the 
demand has kept pace with them, and that there is 
every probability that by the end of June the deli- 
veries will more than absorb the extra supplies, which 
owing tothe abrupt close of the season, will fall below 
the original estimates, telegrams from Calcutta, just 
received, giving shipments thence as 83 million pounds, 

Ceylons have followed yery much the market for 
Indians during the greater part of the year, except the 
last three months of 1887, when all descriptions 
under 1s 3d per lb., owing to limited arrivals, sold 
at enbanced rates, and were much above those ruling 
tor similar grades of Indian. With heavy sales after 
the turn of the year there was a gradual decline 
until the fine grades showed better value than In- 
dians, while the lower descriptions were more nearly 
assimilated. 

Javas have not been in over supply, partly in con- 
sequence ofthe shortness of the crop. Some very good 
teas have been received, and these have met with steady 
support from home and export buyers, but there has 
been a considerable quantity, thin and pointless in the 
cup, which have realised very poor averages, the umprece- 
dentedly low prices ruling for China Cuongous having 
affected values. Rather more business than usual has 
been done for London in Holland, some of the pur- 
chases having given very satisfactory results to buyers. 
There is also a large and increasing demand in Java 
for Teas especially prepared for direct shipment to 
Constantinople and Persia. 

Tbe London Bonded Stock on 30th June, 1887, was as 
follows :—Indian, 18,803,000 lb.; Oeylon, 2,737,000 lb. 
Java, 1,154,000 lb against 16,426,000 lb. 1,919,000 
lb. 1,016,000 lb. respectively, at the same date in 1886, 

The average prices for this season have been— 
say, Ceylow 1s 1d.,Indian about lid per lb; China 8d 
per lb as compared with 1s 1id 11d and 8d per lb 
during 1886-7, andls 34d 1s 1$d and 103d per |b for the 
previous year. 

The total home consumption of all tea for the year 
1887 was 180% million lb., against 177 million Jb. in 
1886, an increase of 34 million lb.; whilst our export 
for the same period, chiefly on account of larger 
direct shipments from China to Russia, decreased 9 
million lb, being 35 million Ib. against 44 million 1b. 
in 1886. The falling-off in the home consumption of 
China tea was, however, no less than 13} million Ib., 
but the increased deliveries of Indian and Oeylon 
have more than covered this deficiency, and made up 
the excess in the total home consumption. This 
proves that British-grown tea has gained in favour 
rapidly at the expense of Ohinese, asthe monthly de- 
liveries of the former Lave at times rather in excess 
of Congou. 

It has been fortunate for the market generally, that 
total shipments for the season, as telegraphed from 
Ohina, are about 28 million lb. less to Great Britain, 
otherwise there would have been an excess to deal with 
but with the probable increased yields from India 
and Oeylon, another shrinkage of 20 to 35 million 
lb. is necessary in the exports from China during 
the coming season, 


Supposing our Home Oonsumption to be Ib. 


increased to... ii nas 185,000,000 
And Export Trade to be reduced to 30,000,000 
The total requirements will be... 215,000,000 
India will probably send aie 92,000,000 
Oeylon and Java a 174 33,000,000 
The balance required from Ohina will be 90,000,900 

215,000,000 


From which it will be seen that only 60 million tb, 
of China Tea will be wanted for home consumpti On, 
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InprAn 1887 Crop.—‘Lhe Indian season opened in 
June with small quantities, chiefly of unattractive 
quality, whilst most of that offered in July was 
below the average ; the few finest lots from Dar- 
jeeling, Verai, and Dooars realizing extravagantly high 
_ figures. With few exceptions, however, there has 
not been so much fluctuation in prices as in for- 
mer ycars, and as there was no budget scare to 
displace figures, a fairly steady trade has been 
carried on throughout. One notable feature has 
been that,owing to more rapid despatch, teas came 
to band quicker, and the heayiest sales were held in 
September, whereas they used generally to occur in 
November. ‘he qnality was on the whole good, 
though there was a preponderance of well made 
tea, especially Pekoes with light cup and consequently 
dark liquoring teas have been much wanted and sold 
well. Although the yield has been largerand the crop 
better, there has been a smaller proportion of com- 
mon to fair broken teas, which is an ad- 
vantage, as this classis less used than formerly, 
and is not saleable ifin full supply,except at very low 
rates. Onthe whole, though in some instances the 
ayerage price has been less, results have probably been 
better to many garden owners, as with increased 
facilities for manufacture and despatch, lower freights 
and reduced warehouse charges, the tea has been iaid 
down in London cheaper, and in some cases as low 
as 7}d per lb, 

OnyLon,—Ceylon teas have been in favour throughout 
the season, except when the quality fell off temporarily, 
and have sold well. The demand for these, originally 
fostered to a large extent by those interested in their 
production, has become thoroughly established, and 
owing to the continued energy displayed in keeping 
them well before the public, they now hold a prominent 
position, as they have special merit of their own and 
a taking flavour which induces those who have 
ovee acquired the taste, to continue to use 
them. It is evident that more care is usually 
taken in plucking, as well as in manufacture, 
than formerly, as the leaves are on_ the 
whole more even in appearance with a very small 
proportion of broken tea, and freer from stalks and 

jeces of stick than Indian, Many dealers will not 

uy stalky tea, unless at reduced rates, because gro- 
cers do not like the expense and trouble of picking 
it over, and ifleft in, their customers complain that 
it is adulterated. 

Aun analysis has recently been made by Dr. Paul 
to determine the proportion of Theine in tea grown 
ab different elevations in Ceylon. The result attained 
is interesting, as it tends to show that altitude has 
an effect on the growth and properties of tea, the 
produce of high elevations contaming less Theine 
and Tannin than that of lower; and consequently, 
though both may be equally valuable, the one will 
be most appreciated by connoisseurs who prefer 
flavour, and the other will commend itself to those 
who desire strevgth, and will be useful for blending 
purposes, 

JAyA.—The quantity of Java tea shipped to this coun— 
oT has been less than usual, but the way in which 
all good and useful parcels have been taken up, shows 
how they are gradually gaining favour with the differ- 
ent buyers, and not being dependent on one market can 
take advantage of both home and export demand, 

New Markers —There is a growing feeling amongst 
those interested in tea gardens, that with larger sup- 
plies it will be necessary to open up new: outlets for 
their produce in the shape of fresh markets, and to 
facilitate this, a meeting was recently held in London, 
at the offices of the Indian Tea District Association, 
with the object of selling Iodian tea in Canada and the 
United States. Something of this sort wonld no 
doubt be of use, for, although home consumption in- 
creases, and export to the Uontinent slowly augments 
still some further impetus will be required to carry off 
the yield of the large tracts in Ceylon pow coming 
into bearing, as wellas of extensionsin India, Up to 
the present, tho drinking of tea as an ordinary be- 
verage has been, to a great extent, confined to 
Great Britain ond her Australasian Colonies, 
the average auuual consumption per head for the former 


being about 43 lb, while in the latter it varies from 
about 5} to 74 1b. whev, therefore, We see that Oinada 
takes, rather more than 34 lb, per head, the United 
States barely 141b,and Russia a little over 4 1b per head, 
while the other continental nations use only a very small 
quantity, it is evident that if these latter could be per- 
suaded to take to tea drinking on the same scale as the 
British public, an enormous development would follow. 

Prospecrs.—Although the news from India re- 
cently received points to a _ rather late open- 
ing of the season, and advices from Oeylon 
state that very dry weather had been expe- 
rienced, which would temporarily curtail the outturn, 
still there should be full supplies in this market by 
August, and it is to be hoped that managers will en- 
deayour to send good quality, as fine teas will then 
be much wanted. Oalcutta and Oolombo buyers will 
no doubt be alive to this, but should not attach, as 
they have done this season, tod much importance to 
the possible curtailment of shipments from Ohina, 
as 50 much leas Congou will be required for home use, 

Size or BrEAKs.—During this season there have 
been many complaints from buyers, of duplicate 
breaks of the same grade of tea in a factory- 
bulked invoice, and they have refused to buy them 
unless bulked together here. Two and even three 
invoices from one garden have also beeu shipped 
in the same vessel, and as this happened fre- 
quently (although also factory-bulked) they had 
to be rebulked here. The recurrence of this should 
be avoided, as with the very large number of 
samples to taste each day, every endeavour must 
be made to minimise the labour and economise 
the time of buyers who often, even now, are unable 
togive proper attention to the whole of the large daily 
sales, Some specially full-sized breaks, sent lately, consist- 
ing of 200 chests each, have been much appreciated, and 
sold well. Areduction in the number might often be 
effected if managers, for instance, instead of sending 
say 40 chests of Pekoe Soucbong, woich sell at 7{d 
per lb. and 40 chests of Souchong at 7}:1 per Ib., would 
make a break of 80 chests, so that ove sample would 
suflice. 

Buikinc.—Speaking generally, the work of bulking 
(especially in Oeylon) has been better done than for- 
merly. In some cases, however, the tea, although well 
blended, has had to be re-bulked here owing to the 
irregularity in appearance caused by crushing the leaf 
into the chest so as to alter its colour, or by the end of 
the pile, which is usually dusty, being placed on the 
tops of some of the packages. Some Ueylon teas, 
lately to hand, packed by David Fairweather’s packer, 
were very regular in appearance, the leaf being much 
less crushed than by the old method of treading in the 
tea,and something of this kind woul be a valuable 
adjunct to the machinery of an estate. In these 
days of compr‘ition and eutting down of the London 
warehouse clurges, tic tendency is to bestow less 
time and care on the work than it should receive, 
which renders it the more desirable that the tea should 
arrive here in a merchantable condition, so that no 
time need be lost in bringing it forward for sale on 
arrival. Some parcels, especia'ly from Assam, though 
carefully blended, have had a peculiar fusty, almost 
approaching to mouldy smell, more noticeable on 
some packages than others. This has probabiy arisen 
from the Lea being passed too quickly through the 
drier at a very high temperature, so that the out- 
side of the leaf is crisp, but the middle is not thoroughly 
desiccated. ‘The moisture thus left behind causes 
a reaction to set in after the ten is packed, 
and the musty flavour is thus acquired. On the other 
hand, many parcels, notably leaf kinds, doubtless 
owing to over-firing at a very high temperature, ap- 
peared to have had all the sap and flavour dried out 
and on infusion drew pale pointless liquors. These 
defects might be obviated by slower and more eftici- 
ent drying at a lower temperature, especially in the 
case of Pekoes and Souchongs. 

Some planters store their tea, when manufactured, 
temporarily in lead-lined chests until they have suffici- 
ent of each sort to bulk into a break, and they find 
it keeps fresher than iu bins which thoy have dis- 
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carded. The patent metal packages would be very 
useful for this purpose ; considerable quantities of these 
nave been sent, especially from Ceylon, lately and they 
arrived in gcod condition, ana appear to be liked by the 
trate. 

Manuracrure, &c.—Although much of this season’s 
crop from India and Oeylon has been of good quality, a 
large proportion, especially from India, has been poor, 
and has therefore come into competition with OChiva 
Congou, which has been selling at unprecedentedly low 
rates, thus holding out much inducement to retailers to 
reduce their prices; and, owing to the prevailing com- 
petition, “the shilling canister”’ has been’ adopted, which 
is much to be regretted, The serious falling off in their 
trade has been forced on the notice of the Chinese autho- 
rities and growers, and they are becoming alive to the 
fact that something must be done, as itis evident that 
considering their tea has to bear an export duty 
and Lekin tax ofabout 2d per lb,, they cannot con- 
tinue to lay it down in London to sell at 33d todd 
per lb., which prices were current last month for 
common Oongou. Managers should therefore use every 
endeavour to keep up the reputation of their marks, 
as there is no reason why Ohiua should not send 
quality equal to that of former years, Although, owing 
to labour-saving machinery, tea is now landed 
here at a low cost, the utmost economy must 
still be practised, as with increasing supplies, 
present averages may not be maintained, besides 
which the low freights and warehouse charges ruling 
this season will probably be raised. 

Expenses may be reduced by careful bulking so 
as to avoid the need for it in London, and by pack- 
ing an equal quantity in each chest, so that the 
Teas may be net-weighed here, care being taken 
to give an overweight of about 2 oz. in every package 
to turn the scale. A saving may alsooften be efiected 
by making the gross weights to come within the 
warehouse rates, as a package weighing 129 lb. is 
charged no more than one of 901lb. Boxes of 
flavoury Pekoe or Pekoe Souchong, which are often 
very saleable here, should weigh under 28 1b. gross 
to avoid the 1 lb. draft which is allowed over that 
weight. : 

Sorting into too many grades should be avoided, 


as it tends to make the Teas dusty, which 
is objectionable, and often brings them with- 
in the category of small breaks, which are 


sold after the ordinary sales and meet with limited 
competition. 
The present limits for full-sized breaks are:— 
12 chests. 18half-chests. 380 boxes. 


OOMPARATIVE QUALITY OF THE OUTTURN 
OF THE DIFFERENT DISTRIOTS FOR THE 
PAST THREE SEASONS. : 

4 ASSAM, 
1887 Crop.—The quality generally has been fully up 
to the average, but a large proportion being thin in 


liquor sold badly. Several marks have, however, been 


well to the front throughout the season, 

1886 Orop.—On the average under an ordinary crop, 
a few gardens having sent desirable tea throughout, 
some others good and bad alternately, whilst the pro- 
duce of many has all been poor. 

1885 Orop.—Quality on the whole good, though crop 
in some districts very short. Teas received during 
August and September very fine, and even better than 
those of the previous season. 

CACHAR AND SYLHET, 

1887 Orop.—The former district has not been well 
represented as regards quality, some managers having 
preferred to goin for quantity. From the latter, some 
very useful teas have been received, with dark liquors, 
which have sold well. 

1886 Crop.—Large supplies of undesirable quality 
have come to hand, asit quantity had been aimed at. 
Only a few really choice liquoring invoices realized 
comparatively high rates. 

1885 Orop.—Outturn large, but the crop as a rule 
poor. A few exceptions, however, which prove that 
fine teas can be made if proper attention be paid to 
wanufacture, 


DansEeLInc, KuRsionG AND ‘TERAI. 


1887 Orop.—The crop has been very varicd, some 
exceptionally choice parceis having been received which 
commanded high prices. A large proportion, how- 
ever, was poor, with thin liquor, which sold with diffi- 
culty at exceptionally low rates. Planters should . 
endeavour to make good teas, as they are required 
for flavouring purposes. 

1886 Crop:—On the whole disappointing, and in 
some cases the worst seen for many years. A few 
reaily fine flavoured parcels received during September 
and October, also January and February, realized 
extreme rates, proviug that this district’s teas whin 
fine are much appreciated. 

1885 Orop.—The quality generally was poor, many 
of the invoices being dry and sapless. The few fine 
Teas consequently commanded very full prices, 

: Dooars. 

1887 Crop.—Similarly to the 1886 crop, some fine 
teas were received at first, but quality fell off later 
on. Towards the close, some fairly thick full flayoured 
invoices came to hand for which much better averages 
were obtained, 

1886 Crop.—The season opened well, but the teas 
fell off shortly after. Sufficient useful quality wis 
sent to prove what might have been done under more 
favourable circumstances. Late arrivals showed every 
sign of excessive flushes, and lack of care in manu- 
facture. i 

1885 Crop.—As usual, there has been much irregu- 
larity shown in the outturn. With a few exceptions 
the teas lacked quality, though for a time they were 
good, being full inthe cup and drawing thick liquors, 

~“KanGra VALLEY, KuMAON, AND DruRa 
: Doon. 

1887 Orop.—A few choice invoice from the former 
district, were much in favour with the trade, and com- 
manded high figures. The bulk of the crop was light 
in cup and devoid of flavour, so that only low averages 
were given; Kangras will not sell well unless of tirst- 
rate quality. The two last-named districts, as usual 
have utilized most of their produce for local consump- 
tion. ; 

1886 Crop.—With a few exceptions, the former has 
sent thin pointless teas, unsuitable for this market, 
Rich flavoured lots always sell well, and the few re- 
ceived were eagerly bought up at 6d to 1s per lb. 
advance on similar grades, with poor quality. From 
Kumaon and Dehra Doon only limited supplies have 
been received, and chiefly of low class. 

1885 Crop.—A few choice parcels were received 
from the former which commanded high rates, but 
the produce of the other districts has been poor and 
in comparatively short supply in this market, a con- 
siderable quantity being sold locally. . : 

CHITTAGONG. 

1887 Orop.—A fairly good yield, as compared with 
other districts, but below what used to be received 
from here, the proportion of thick juicy teas being 
small. 

1886 Orop.—Like other districts, the proportion of 
useful +0 fine has been small. Fora tims som3 good 
prices were paid, but the general average must be a 
bad one. 

1885 Orop.—Some useful teas received, but a large 
proportion has been below the average and therefore 
realized low prices. 

NEILGHERRIES AND TRAVANCORE, 

1887 Orop.—Most of the shipments from the former 
have been of the inferior makes, and it is evident that 
the best teas are stil lused locally. 

From Travancore, however, some choice flavoured 
parcels have again been received, and this comparatively 
new district promises well. 

1886 Crop.—Only a limited quantity has been re- 
ceived, and this generally of the worst description. 
It is said that most of the best tea in the former dis- 
trict is used for local requirements. From the latter some 
very desirable parcels have come to hand, similar in 
flavour to Ceylons, 

1885 Crop.—Supplies only moderate, and as a rule of - 
uadesirable quality, far bebind that sent some five or 
six years ago. A good portion of the crop sold locally, 
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OFYLON. 

1887 Orop.—The demand for these growths has kept 
wonderfully steady when they have possessed the full 
aromatic flivour for which they appeared to be so much 
appreciated for self-drinking purposes. The results of 
thin and undesirable invoices, mauufactured under un- 
favourable conditions, prove that poor quality is not 
saleable, except at a low figure. 

1886 Orop.—On the whole the quality has been good, 
and full prices have been realized. The average being 
about 2}d. per lb. above that of Indian growth, proves 
the estimation in which these are held. Thin and un- 
desirable shipments have sold badly, and should dis- 
courage garden owners from going in for quantity. 

1585 Orop.—Still in favour with consumers, and when- 
ever suppiies have fallen off, there has beena strong 
demane and full rates obtained. These teas have made 
a great name for themselves which will probably be 
maintained if the quality is kept up. 

JAVA. 

1887 Crop.—The supplies have been limited, and 
quality on the whole fair, with perhaps less full teas 
than last season. There has, however, been a steady 
enquiry for home useand export, with indications of 
a further development in consumption, whenever they 
have been of a desirable character. 

1886 Crop.—Some really useful teas have come to hand 
and they are gradually gaining favour with homeand 
export buyers, especially where attention has been paid 
to manufacture. The quality, however, must be kept 
up and in some cases improved, if they are to take 
further hold on consumers. 

1885 Orop.—Since the iutroduction of seed from 
Inaia, an English machinery for manufacture, there 
has been a marked improvement in quality, many of 
the teas having full rich flavour. 

Geo. Wurtr & Co., 
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PLANTING NOTES FROM UYA. 


RAIN—TEA—TOBACCO—COTTON AND THE NEW COMPANY 
—THIEVES, 


Tea 3rokers, 


Haputale, 3rd April. 

The rainfall during the last month was copious, and 
towards the end of March accompanied by lightning 
and thunder, and for a fewdays it looked very like an 
early setting-in of the S. W. monsoon; bnt since the lst 
of this month it has again cleared up and set fine. Since 
Ist January the total rainfall at the Haldummulla end 
of the district has been close on 24 inches to date. 

January 3°94 inches, February 007 inches, March 
19°81 inches—total 23°82 inches. Tea, which is flourish- 
ing wherever planted, must, in future, be the mainstay 
of the Province of Uva,as I am sorry to say many 
acres of coffee landouthe other side of the Pass are 
looking very ‘‘shuck.’ and succumbing to the 
effects of grecn bug, leaf-disease, and periodical 
gales of wind, against which latter no ‘ wind-belts” 
were reserved in times past. These if reserved,and a 
more liberal system of cultivation by manuring had 
been adopted at first, theill-effects of the above pests 
might have been modified, or counteracted toa great ex- 
tent. [tis to be hoped thatthe planters of the present 
day, who are now converting their acres of coffee into 
tea, will bear thisin mind, and go in for extensive 
belts of timber, not only to protect their tea flushes 
from wind, but for timber for fuel, which is almost en- 
tirely wanting from one end of the district to the 
other, Now that the Railway Extension is sanc- 
tioned, there is some chance of all the good coffee 
being kept up by manuring which was prohibitory 
hitherto owing to the cuormous cost of transport. 
Besides tea, there are other products which are 
engaging the attention of some of onr planters at the 
present moment, suchas Trouacco and corron, both of 
these products were years ago grown in Uva, for 
which the climate isexcellontly adapted. I remem- 
ber the late Mr. G. A. Criiwell telling me that on 
his first arrival in the island of his pntting ont a 
nursery of tobacco somewhere near Boralande or 
Wilson's Bungalow, on the Baron Delmir’s account, 
1 think he suid. [ also remember seeing a tobacco 
store (agit was called) at the Maligakanda Mills then 


the property of the Baron Delmar, where cigars 
were mannfactured for export; perhaps Mr. F. R. 
Sabonadiere or Mr. J, P. Green will be able to say 
whether these cigars were manufactured from tobacco 
grown in Uva. Mr. Bertlin of Oodawerra and Kota- 
godde estates, in Badulla, used to grow tobacco 
amongst his coffee, prepare tobacco, and manu- 
facture cigars inthe ‘ fifties.” Badulla cigars were 
noted for being of excellent quality, and preferred 
by smokers to the best Jaffna cigars, About the year 
1870 I imported from Australia, some parts of the 
Colonies then growing and manufacturing tobacco 
largely, some seeds of Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Havana tobacco which I planted on the property 
of my late lamented friend, G. Wharton Brown, in the 
Passara Bulatwatta valley, and without manure grew 
some excellent tobacco and manufactured cigars, 
which my smoking acquaintances considered very 
good. Tobacco grows like a weed everywhere in 
Uva, and does not requireirrigating as it does in other 
parts of the island, such as Jaffna and Batticaloi, 
Ootton was grown in many parts of Wellassa and 
round the base of the Moneragala range, from where 
it was sent tothe hand-looms at Batticaloa to be 
made into cloth, cambnyas, table cloths, and napkins. 
One variety known as the silk cotton is almost indi- 
genous in the district, and grows everywhere. I have 
some plants in my garden here which have been 
bearing pods of very good cotton every season for 
the lust five years, and thoughI have cut them down 
yearly, they grow up again, and don’t seem to get 
exhausted or tired of bearing pods (by this post I 
send you a simple of some of the cotton).* That is a 
grand scheme of the promoters of ‘‘ The Oeylon 
SpE and Weaving Company,” prospectus of 
which has just reached me; it is sure to be a great 
success and inestimable blessing to the poor natives 
of the country. What have those wealthy members 
of the Agricultural Association been about that they 
did not think of schemes like the above to benefit 
their countrymen, instead of idling their time away in 
snarling at Railway Extension to Uva? These gentle- 
men (except yourself and Mr. Weeracoddy) must feel 
like puppy dogs with their tails just cut off, going 
round in a circle howling ! 


—__—__—@____. 


‘WHAT THE PLANTING ENTERPRISE HAS 
DO\E FOR CEYLON.” 

Volumes might be written on the subject; and 
if we treated of the matter fully we should only 
be going over ground travelled over so often, 
that our readers would be inclined to ery ‘‘nold, 
enough.” But if there is one department of 
public improv ments and works more than another 
that has been considered ever since its introduc- 
tion to bave been originated, fostered, and paid 
for by the planting enterprise, it is our Ra’l- 
ways: Never before has a question been raised 
as to the identity of the Railway to Kandy, 
to Matale, to Uva, with the planters. Why the 
accusation cast in the teeth of the Government 
and of ourselves, again and again has been embo- 
died in the terse désignation of a policy indi- 
cated by ‘Planters’ Railways.” But our contem- 
porary of the * Examiner” has suddevly awaken- 
ed to an idea that the Ceylonese community 
should be credited with a large share of the 
credit due to the construction and payment of 
our upcountry Railways, and, as we expected, 
he is not content with the exposure of his weak 
ease already presented by us, but endeavours to 
make a great show by figures apart from the 
point at issue, We expressly left out of con- 
sideration, the sea-side line, as not comiug into 
the discussion originally raised as to the pay- 


* A true cotton, but too shortstapled to be of much 
use—will have to get better seed before Uva can turn 
out the proper article.—Ep. 
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ment of the cost of the main line. We further 
kept to the case before us by considering the 
railway traffic and profits between 1867 and 
1883, the year in which the last debentures for 
the Kandy line were paid off. We made one 
omission: in saying that the coaching receipts 
were insignificant as compared with the goods 
trafic, we should have made it equally clear 
that we referred to the years in which the 
great profits from the main line were accruing. 
This might well have been inferred. Not so 
with our cont:mporaries original statement which 
he has not yet withdrawn, namely, that ‘‘ the 
export duty did not repay a tythe of the sum 
expended on the Kandy railway.” We have 
shown that the export duty paid as nearly as 
poss'ble one-third of the total cost and certainly 
over three times the proportion the ‘‘Hxaminer” 
alleged Good care is also taken not to notice 
the tact that the vast proportion of ‘‘ coaching 
receipts” is due to the planting enterprise. How 
many people would travel from Colomho to 
Kaudy, Matale, Nawalapitiya and oawards gave 
for that enterprise? It will be worth the while 
perhaps—and we shall get the return made as 
ume permits—to show the proportions of receipts 
under ‘‘ coffee,” ‘‘ rice,” “ other goods” and ‘‘ coach- 
ing” from 1867 to 1873 when only the main 
line existed; from 1874 to 1877 before the sea- 
side line was added; and since then, separating 
the little lowvountry line. But our contemporary 
will not be satisfied without widening the area 
of the discussion so as to cover the whole 
island, bringing in the rice fields of Batticaloa 
and the palm gardens of the Hast and North 
a3 well as of the West, and quoting our own 
figures for such cultivation as if they had a 
bearing on the Railway payments. No doubt, 
ir might be instructive to compare the total 
area cultivated in 1837 with that for 1887, and 
ask to what the great change is due. A readier 
means however of showing how the material 
improvement of the island in ‘the fifty years has 
been mainly effected can be found through the 
history of our export trade. In 1837—at the 
beyinuing of the planting enterprise—the total 
value of the Exp rt trade was £326,860, of which 
planting (European) products made up about one- 


third. Lhe tigures since then are nearly as 
jollows :— 
; Approximate 
Total value of 
Year value of Plantation 
exports. Products. 
1887 £ 826,000 £ 105,000 
1847 961,117 £ 560,000 
1857 2,558,460 £ 1,600,000 
1867 3,530,224 £ 2,500,000 
1877 5,730,051 £ 4,600,C00 
1887 4,001,836 £ 2,300,000 


The great fulling-off in coffee of course explains 
the difference, latterly; but every year now will 
see tea working up to the old proportion of coffee. 
This year for instance, plantation products will 
probably give a value approximating to £3,000,000, 
We need not refer to the effect the local wealth 
caused by *‘ coffee” between 1857 and 1877 had 
in developing the cocoanut planting industry. 
Indced on the general question as to the planting 
enterprise having simply ‘‘made’’ Ceylon, its 
railways, its roads, its publie buildings and institu. 
tions, we have evidence outside that of editorial 
circles altogether. We can quote Sir Henry 
Ward, Six Hercules Robinson and Sir Wm, 
Gregory; while as to the Railway, we should be 
willing to leave a jury of intelligent Ceylonese 
to decide on the point as to whether if there 


had been no QHuropean Planting Enterprise ia 
Ceylon, there vould in this year 1888 have been 
74 miles of railway made to Kandy, much less 
90 additional miles to Matale and Nanuoya 


ee 

Lance GOVERNMENT OrprEr For Forrsr Trees.— 
We note in the Dumfries and Galloway Standard 
that the firm of Messrs. T. Kennepy & Co., 
nurserymen, Dumfries, were recently invited by 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to tender an offer to supply 600,000 young forest 
trees of specified varieties for planting on the Crown 
lands in the Isle of Man. Their offer has been 
accepted for over a quarter of a million plants, 
which have to be straightforth delivered to the 
Crown Receiver at Douglas. The order consists of 
Birch trees, Beech, Sycamore, Alder, Silver Fir, 
Corsican Pine, Austrian Pine, Douglas Spruce, Scotch 
Firs.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

A New Remepy For DiasetEs.—A new drug of 
apparently great value has recently been introduced 
into the market. It consists of powdered Jambul 
seeds—the seeds of a plant Syzygium Jambolanun 
or Lugenia Jambolana found in yarious parts of 
India, the Mauritius, Oeylon, aud the United States 
of Columbia. It haz been well tested by the 
medical faculty in England, Germany and tle 
United States, and is said to be a promising re- 
medy in all cases of diabetes. Thea action of the 
drug is to prevent formation of sugar in the system, 
and so to stay waste; and cases are on record showing 
that under its influence the special restrictive diet—so 
obnoxious to diabetes patients—can be dispensed 
with.—Cassel’s Magazine of January 15658, 

MyropataNns Fruit ss A Maupicinp.—At a recent 
meeting of the Société de Thérapeutique, a letter 
was read from M. P. Apéry, of Constantinople, on 
the subject of myrobalans fruits asa medicine, draw- 
ing attention to the undeserved neglect into which 
they have fallen, since from the mildle ages to 
the beginning of the present century they were 
highly esteemed for their cholagogue, purgative, and 
astringent uses. ‘l'hey are still extensively used in 
Turkey and Persia at the present day as a laxative, 
possessing, like rhubarb, a subsequent astringent 
action. M. Apéry, however, appears to labour under 
a misapprehension with regard to the commercial 
varieties of the drug, since he regards chebulic, citrine, 
belleric and black myrobalans as four stages of the 
same fruit gathered at different degrees of maturity. 
This probably arises from the fact that Sanscrit 
writers on medicine recognize several kinds of chebulic 
myrobalans, dependent on size and age, very young 
fruit about the size of cummin seed being known as 
Halileh-i-zira, when of the size of a grain of barley 
as Halileh-i-jawi, when of the size of a raisin as 
Halileh-i-hindi, when half arrived at maturity and 
yellowish as Halileh-i-chini, when still further advanced 
Halileh-i-asfar, and when quite mature as Halileh-i- 
kabuli. Of these, however, the first, third and sixth 
only are in general use in India. The third when 
drid are the black myrobalans of M. Apéry, and are 
koown in Turkey as kara-halileh (7. ¢., black myro- 
balans), and are commouly carried by the pilgrims 
to Mecca for use in dysentery and diarrhea, and are 
taken in powder in the dose of 1 drachm twice a 
day. The sixth, or mature fruits, are said by Dr. 
Waring to form an efficient purgative without griping 
or other ill-effects, the dose varying from one to 
six fruits, The citrine myrobalans are, however, the 
produce of Terminalia citrina and the belleric of 
Terminalia bellerica. These are largely exported to 
this country for tanning and dyeing purposes. M. 
Apéry remarks that water and dilute alcohol extract 
from myrobalans a considerable quantity of tannin, 
precipitating the persalts of iron bluish black, and 
afford also a greenish oleoresinous matter soluble 
in alcohol, ether, petroleum spirit and oil of turpentine ; 
to this oleoresin M. Apéry gives the name of myroba- 
lanin. He believes that an extract of the fruits 
would be found very useful in chronic diarrhea, 
Jowrn, de Pharm, et Chen, p+, 140, nee 
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ROOT DROUGHT IN 


As soon as the great importance of through drain- 
age dawned on cultivators, not a few of them rush- 
ed into the opposite extreme of keeping their plants 
too dry, especially throughout the winter months. 


This was only a natural, though doubtless in not a 


few cises it has proved a most mischievous re- 
action. 

_ Possib'y, more plants have suffered ard perished 
through having an impossible dormancy foreed upon 
them through drought, than through excessive sup- 
plies of water; while as to fruit crops, it is more 
than probable, far more have been dried than flooded 
off. Besides, the flooding off is more or less _proble- 
matic, while the drying off is absolute matter of 
demonstration to all cultivators of experience. The 
contretemps of fruit-bud drooping is most common 
among stove fruits. 1 firmly believe,that it mostly 
orginates in dryness at the roots. No doubt, at times 
it is almospheric or seyere depressions of temper- 
ature chill the buds to such a degree as to lower 
their vitality and loosen their hold of the branch- 
lets, or the frost or winds may be so severe or 
strong, as to virtually destroy or wither up the more 
vital portion or substance of the blooms on embryo 
fruit. But fruit-buds are mostly safe from such 
catastrophes or contingencies under glass, On the 
other hand, very few fruit blossoms in the open air 
succumb to drought. The natural rainfall in our cli- 
mate, unless shed off by artificial means, suftices to 
prevent such losses, But the case is widely different 
with internal fruit borders or plants in tubs and pots. 
On or in these, water is given or withheld at will. 
Often it is withheld too soon, and too long to en- 
force early and higher maturity of growth in the 
autump, When to this is added a long spell of 
drought throughout the winter, a very arid condi- 
ton cf roots results. When thisis carried to excess 
ether in degree or duration, there can hardly bea 
doubt that this unnatural dryness becomes! one of 
the most fruitful sources of bud-crooping. 

Possibly, the buds are virtually starved off for lack 
of food and moisture, The sap nay become too thick 
enl deise to move or flow freely to supply their ur- 
ge.t wants in time. Before such temporary failures 
can be made good, the connection between bud and 
plant may be arrevocably severed. This is the more 
} kely; as, notwithstanding all the nonsense that his 
l ecm written on the rest, sleep, and dormancy of pl n s, 
jt seems certain that nothing analogous to the ob- 
vious meaning of these words occurs among them; 
on the contrary, it seems possible, that root-force is 
abnormally active during the so-called dormant season, 
én\ certain that the fluids of plants are never at ab- 
solute rest unless inspissated or frozen into solids. 
The former process may de accelerated, if not caused 
by, the forcible method of water. Against such fearful 
risks of excessive drought, there are no corresponding 
advantages to the plants. It is even doubtful how far 
drousht at the root hastens or lengthens the maturity 
of the wood and buds; that it favours the growth of 
fungus among and on the rocts is admited by every 
experienced cultivator. It also favours the growth of 
warts and canker, as well as hardens the bark and 
lessens the size of the roofs, All this either fetters 
le \tuy function or favours disease, therefore, excessive 
rot-droight ought to be avoided. So far asis known, 
moisture at the roots of our fruit trees is good, not 
cvi'—it neither injures nor kills. On the contrary, it 
keeps the fruit-buds fully supplied with food and 
water, and so strengthens their hold on the plant 
Whin it pusses through the critical setting period in 
safety, Ir one bud flooded off, probably a hundred 
are starved off. Our natural water supply is not ex- 
cessive. It is not watcr at the roots, but stagnant 
water, that is to be warret against; and the art of 
thorovgh draining consists in setting and keeping the 
water in motion among the roots, not in shedding it 
off the surface of the land, or in leading it by the 
shortest cut, away from its natural ministry of aid for 
the roots, into the nearest ditch or river,—D, T, Fisu. 
— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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CEYLON AS A BARLEY-PRODUCING 

COUNTRY. 
_ Nothing at the recent Nuwara Eliya Show was in 
itself more interesting, than the many exhibits of 
Ceylon-grown barley which the Murree ‘Brewery Prize 
produced, and a few words as to the cultivation may 
be interesting. Many years ago, an attempt was made 
to grow wheat at Baker's Farm, but though wheat 
undoubtedly grew there, it was a failure as a crop. 
The clima’e of the Nuwara Eliya plain was found to 
be far too wet and windy for corn of any description 
and the attempt was abandoned. Similar results have 
attended other fitful experiments in various parts. of 
the country until quite recently, when Mr, J. W. 
Howard took over the management of the Murree 
Brewery in Nuwara Eliya. The equable climate of tya 
and the fertility of much of its soil, early attracted his 
attention, and suggested to him the possibility that 
barley might be grown there as successfully as on the 
plains of India. Secd was given to Dambewinne 
Ratamahatmeya, who interested himself in the experi- 
ment, aud he cistributed it amongst various cultivators 
in Udakinde, sowing a fair extent himself with the 
grain. ‘Mheresult has exceeded expectations, for, not 
only is the barley grown in Uya equal in weight and 
fullness to the home-giown article, but it is found to 
be very much more prolifiie and profitable than paddy, 
Those who attended the Nuwara Eliya Show, could not 
fail to be struck with the very fine samples of barley 
which were then exhibited. In the opinion of experts 
they were gencrally inferior in color to English barley, 
but, tested by weight, they showed very well, Hy. 
Dambewinne’s sample, which took the first prize, run- 
ning up to 563 1b. the bushel—a very good weight in- 
deed, secing that 541b, is considered an average at 
home, The sucecss of the experiment initiated by Mr. 
Howard—so far, at all events, as proof that barley of 
good quality can be successsully grown in Ceylon is 
concerned—iscomplete, It isalso placedb eyond doubt 
that it is a more profitable cultivation than paddy, 
and we see no reason why the Murre3 Brewery in 
time should not obtain all their supply of barley 
from Uva, instead of importing it from Bombay. The 
imports of barley from India during the ~ast two years 
have been as follows ;— 


Duty 13 cts. Value, 

Bushels. R. R, 
1886 20,892... 2,716°04 ... 31,339°31 
1887 ... 14,525 1,889°L1 21,788:20 


We take it, that the whole of this was imported on 
account of the Murree Brewery Oompany, who must 
be contributing very largely indeed to the revenue, for 
the whole of the goods they require ba‘e first to ba 
carried over our costly line to Nuwara Eliya and then 
to be conveyed, very much increased in bulk, all the 
way back to the coast again. Of course, if these he: vy 
transport charges can be avoiled in the case of barley 
it will pay the Brewery to encourage its local cultiva. 
tion, and willenable them to offer a very much high- 
er price than it would cost laid down in Colombo. 
We unlterstand, that allthe last crop has been taken 
over by Mr. Howard at the rate of K3 per bushel— 
about three times the value of village paddy—so that 
the cultivators have done extremely well with their 
first venture, and there is little doubt that their example 
will be followed by numbers of others. The field before 
local cult vators is not large, for itis unlikely that the 
grain will ever be grown so cheaply as to render it 
possible to export itat a profit; but the requirements 
of the local brewery are not small, and if, as we are 
informed, they use about 15,000 bushels annually, 700 
acres of land now lying idle; might be very profitably 
employed in producing this quantity of barley. The 
locality where the cultivation has been so suc-essful, 
isin the vicinity of Wellamucdde, on the Nawara Eliya- 
Badulla road. Hollows are selected wherever the soil 
is good, and the jungle-growth is ‘chenaed and ch ared, 
and as far as possible ploughed and sown. The bist 
time for this is proved to be November, wheu the 
worst of the north-east monsoon rains are over and 
the soil is soft and workable. The young graia gots the 
last showers of the monsoon when it is green and 
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short, and by January the ears have appeared. In ° 


March it ripensand is reaped, and the lund can either 
lie fallow till the end of the year, or crops of yams 
and other roots can be raised upon it; though whether 
a regular rotation of crops will be necessary we do not 
know. We think itis a great thing that native cul- 
tivators have taken so readily to the cultivation. In 
former years, the villages between Wilson’s Bungalow 
and Wellamadde were all surrounded by native coffee 
trees and coffee gardens, but of late disease has played 
sad havoc with them. Manyare.abandoned, and those 
that remain are not very remunerative, The decline 
of coffee has in reality been as severely felt in the 
villages of Uva as in any part of the Central Province, 
and, once convinced that it is a paying crop, we feel 
persuaded many natives would gladly cultivate barley 
in small patches. Messrs. K. M, and D. A. Fernando, 
who took the second prize for barley at the Show, sow- 
ed less than 5 bushels, over 8 acres, and obtained 
150 bushele, equivalent to about 33-fold. Con- 
sidering that paddy cultivated in the ordinary 
fashion in Ceylon does not yield more than 14-fold, this 
result must be considered highly satisfactory, more 
especially if as much as Ro per bushel is paid for the 
crop! Of course, Mr. Howard is desirous of fostering 
the cultivation as much as possible in its initiatory 
stages, but, even if only R150 or R2 per bushel were 
paid, it would still be very remunerative to growers if 
anything like such satisfactory results can be obtained 
in the future, as have already been done. Mr. Howard, 
in what he has done, has doubtless been chiefly guided 
by a desire to work in the interests of his Brewery, but 
nevertheless, the greatest credit is due to him for 
what he has done and for the liberal manner in which 
he has given seed away gratis to cultivators and encour- 
aged them with advice and assistance to persevere. 
We hope that in time the Brewery at Nuwara Hliya 
may cease importing barley at great cost from Bombay, 
and that the beer that is brewed there may all be 
made from Ceylon-grown grain, thereby allowing the 
Brewery in all probability to extend its operations and 
providing a number of cultivators with something over 
and above their crops of paddy whereon to live and 
prosper.— Times of Oeylon.” 


——__-+_-___— 
THE PUBLIC GARDENS OF BRITISH INDIA, 
ESPECIALLY THE BOTANIC GARDENS.* 


The appearance of the hundredth Annual Report 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, is an event of 
no little interest in the botanical world, not alone for 
what it contains, but also for the evidence it affords 
of the vitality and vigour of the institution, the primary 
object of which wasto disseminate useful information 


respecting the vegetable products of the possessions — 


of the “ Company,” and to introduce exotic plants of 
economic value. 

Dr. George King, F.R.8., the present able Superin- 
tendent, gives a concise history of the foundation and 
progress of the Garden down to the present time; and 
the appendices show that the establishment was never 
conducted with greater activity. We might make 
some interesting extracts from the present Report ; 
but our object now is to give a foreigner’s view of 
the principal horticultural establishments in 
India. 

Mr.. Warburg roughly classes the gardens under 
three heads, according to their degree of scientific and 
practical utility, as distinguished from purely pleasure- 
gardens, though no hard and fast line can be drawn, 


because some of the gardens are maintained 
partly for pleasure and _ partly for _ profit. 
There are only three real botanic gardens in 


India—we let Mr. Warburg speak for himself—namely, 
Caleutta, Madras,f and Saharunpore, unless we count 


* Ohiefly from an article by O, Warburg in vol. xliv. 
of the Botanische Zeitung, 

+ Mr. Warburg refers here, doubtless, to the Madras 
Presidency, as the botanic garden isat Ootacamund in 
the Nilgherries, and not at Madras, It should be un- 
derstood that we are only extracting passages from ‘a 


rather long article, 


the garden at Gunesh Khind, near Poona, which is 
often erroneously called a botanic garden. Besides 
these, there is the botanic garden at Peradeniya 
in Ceylon, which, however, comes under the Oolonial 
Office. Of the officially so-called: botanical gardens, 
two were originally founded as such by far-seeing 
officials: Calcutta by Genera] Kyd in 1786, and the 
Ceylon Garden by Sir Joseph Banks in 1810; the latter 
having been established at Peradeniya ever since 
1821. The origin of the Sarahunpore garden in the 
North-West Provinces I did not ascertain [it was 
originally a pleasure garden of the native princes, and 
when Lord Moira conquered the Mahrattas, he caused it 
to be transformed into a botanic garden ; and the first 
Superintendent was Dr. Govan (1816-23), who was 
succeeded by the better-known Dr. Royle, Dr. Falconer, 
and Dr. Jameson]; and the gardens of Ootacamund 
and Singapore have passed through various stages 
before attaining their present condition. Of agricul- 
tura! experimental gardens, I am acquainted with those 
of Kandesh (Bombay Presidency), Saidapet (near 
Madras), Nagpore (Central Provinces), and Hyder- 
abed (in the Deccan). 

There is also a hoiticultural gatden in Lucknow, an 
agri-horticultural garden in Lahore (Punjab), aud the 
beautiful garden at Madras belonging to an Agri- 
horticultural Society. Similar Societies exist in 
Oaleutta, Rangoon, aud probably in other places; 
the first publishing a special Journal.* 

In almost every town where there is a considerable 
European population or garrison, there are ornamental 
gardeus or parks, called into existence by the demand, 
and almost necessity, for some such p'ace for social 
‘recreation—riding, driving, and walking—in a tropical 
country, where many of the pleasures and amusements 
of our Europeans towns cannot be enjoyed. Then 
there are numerous extensive and costly gardens be- 
longing to the native princes and nobles > 

Respecting the gardens kavinga practical aim, we 
may be very concise, as their objects are much the same, 
subjrct only to the climatal differences of the various 
provinces, and consequently the kinds of plants that 
may be profitably cultivated within their several 
radiuses of activity. The manner in which these prac- 
tical ends are attained, consists on the one hand of ex- 
periments and trials in the acclimatization of useful 
and ornamental exotic plants; and on the other hand, 
of raising new and improved varieties Of native plants, 
and when successful results follow, propagation on a 
large scale is practised for free distribution or sale. 
Thus, for instance, during the year 1884-85, the 
Oalcutta Garden sent out 23,500 living plants to various 
placesin India, and forty-two Wardian cases of plants 
to foreign countries. Further, some 3,000 packets of 
seeds were distributed; yet the proceeds amounted 
to only 1,075 rupees, because one of the principal 
functions of the Calcutta Garden is to provide the 
public gardens and pleasure-grounds with plants. 

In thesame year, the Saharumpore Garden distri- 
buted as many as 42,000 plants and 21,300 packets of 
seeds: whereof 31,400 plants and 14,000 packets to 
private persons; the amount received being 8,500 
rupees. But ornamental plants, both as living plants 
and seeds, occupy the first position, while fruit-trees, 
timber-trees, and seeds of vegetables take a second- 
ary place. : 

The Singapore Garden sent out the large number’ of 
163,000 living plants in 1884, These figures, however, 
are merely extracted as examples of what is done by 
the different establishments, and afford no idea of 
their relative importance, inasmuch as the number of 
plants distributed by each oneis subject to the great- 
est fluctuations; in illustration of which it may be 


* And we may add that there is an experimental 
garden in the mountains at Mussoorie in connection 
with Saharunpore; another at Darjeeling, partly 
pleasure and partly practical; and an important experi- 
mental garden at Mongpo (Sikkim), under Mr. 
J. Gammie: the two last oftshoots of Calcutta, 

+ We must pass on to what Mr. Warburg has to 
say concerning the conditions and functions of the 
botanical gardens and their adjuncts, / 
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mentioned that the Saharunpore Garden distributed 
146,000 plants in 1882-83, against 42,000 in 1883-54; 
the difference being almost made up by 100,000 plants 
of agave. Similarly in 1884 the Horticultural Gardens 
in Madras sold 100,000 plants of the ‘ Mauritius 
hemp,” Fourcroya giganted, 

As already observed, the nature of the work of the 
different gardens varies according to the requirements 
of each district. In many parts, especially in Oeylon, 
the Nilgherries, British Sikkim, the interest of 
European planters have to be considered first; in the 
rice-growing dstr.et of the Ganges, Malabar, and 
Oeylon, the things cultivated in the gardens and plant- 
ations engage special attention. In Bengal, jute, in- 
digo, and to some extent opium, and in Central and 
Nothern India improvements iu the cultivation of 
cereals, are of primary consideration; while in the 
Bombay Presidency avd some paris of Ceylon, cotton 
is added thereto; often associated with the latter the 
sugar-yielding palm, Loraussus flabelliformis, For the 
dry regions ot the Punjib, it is a question of finding 
suitable woody plants tor afforestation, as well as for 
the saline soil of the North-West Provinces, in order 
to provide fuel for the agricultural districts, aud 
thereby gain the dung of cattle for purposes of 
manuring, And among other things of vast imporiance 
is the couservation and renewal of the rapidly dis- 
appearing caoutchoue forests of Malaca. 

The Singapore Garden has only been a scientific 
establishment since 1882, when it was placed under 
the direction of Mr. Cintley ; but much has been 
done in these few years without destroying the natural 
beauties of the old garden. A snall herbarium has 
been formed, and the most necessary buildings erected. 
The new plantatious are, as far as possible, system- 
atically grouped, A special charm of this Garden is 
a remnant ot the origical forest, traversed only by a 
few paths, where one can enjoy, in a small way, the 
deligh's of tropical vegetation witbout the fatigue 
attending excursions in pithless forests: The fern 
garden aud the palmetum promise to be very rich 
and attractive; but a larger income is necessary to 
carry out the functions of a botanic garden fully and 
expeditiously. It is perhaps supe:fluous to add that 
the Director has to superintend the gardens and 
promenades of the town; but in order to understand 
the whole of the circuinstance, it is important to bear 
in mind that he has also been placed at the heal of 
the newly created Forest Departmeut for the whole 
of the Strait Settlements—an arrangement which of 
course causes him no inconsiderable amount of addi- 
tional labour. 

Seeds aud plants are continuously being distributed 
from Kew, where all new things are reported and 
presented, and where competent authorities are con- 
sulted on the merits of the samples sent in. At this 
contre advice is sought, and there isa constant inter- 
change of ideas aud experience between it and the Indian 
establishinents, the advantages of which areso evident 
that it is unnecessary to enumerate them. 

With the exception of rice, tropical cultivation gen- 
erally is so uncertain and subject to fluctuation, owing 
to the conditions of labour, communication, and credit, 
that improvements are very slow; and the experimental 
work is not so systematically conducted as with us. 
‘There are too few officers, and everybody has too much 
todo; nevertheless, mauy of the reports exhibit an 
amount of zealand industry, deserying of all the more 
recognition on account of the difficulties un ler which 
much of the work is done. 

From this point, Mr. Warburg explains and describes 
in some detwil, what has been effected by the combine 1 
action of Kew and the Indian botanic gardens in the 
introduction, résultiug in the extensive cultivation of 
economic plints of the first importance, such as the 
cinchona, tea, and coffee, the cultivation aud manu- 
facture of which have developed into industries of in- 
calculable value, He further alludes to the cultivation 
of rubber-trees, ipecacuanha, fibre-yielding plants, &e., 
which is, in many iostancos, still ina moro or loss 
experimental stage. He also enters into particulars 
and comparisons of the climate of different districts 
in its relations to cultivation, and altogether his Keport 


is an interesting and instructive one, containing much 
information new to the Huglish public. H~» specially 
mentions the great interest taken in the Madras gardeng 
by Sir Mouutstuart Grant-Duff, and the material 
assistance he extended to Prof. Lawson. And he con- 
cludes with a brief review of the literature directly 
or indirectly connected with the botanic gardens of 
India, culminating in Sir Joseph Hooker’s gigantic 
undertaking, “The Flora of British India.” With 
regard to the intimate connection between Kew and 
the Oolonial and India gardens, Mr. Warburg thinks 
it is at present most beneficial, though he looks for- 
ward to the time when they shall have developed so 
far as to be less dependent on a central iustitution,.— 
Nature. 
——$_@—__— 


REVIEW Ol SUMATRA TOBACCO. 


Regarding the U.S. Tariff question, already so 
often treated, we have very little to say this time, 
as the past year offered no new points of view 
worthy of any discussion. The uniform duty, so 
long desired by every one in the Sumatra leaf trade, 
is still wanted, and the only change which has 
taken place, was in in the mode of application. 
At preseut the Appraiser opens one bale out of ten 
and ‘ten hands” are taken out of this, by which 
the percentage is determined for the duty of 25 
and 75 cts., which is in so far an improvement, 
that the Tobacco in the bales is not so much des- 
troyed as formerly, when the appraising was not 
confined to so small a number of “hands”. Ac- 
cording to our oOpiaion, a uniform Taviff is not likely 
t) be introduced, unless the enormous surpius accum- 
ulated at the Treasury, according to the speech of 
the President at the opening of Congress, should alxo 
bring profit to our Sumatra Tobaccos, either by the 
reduction or abolition of the duty, which in all cases 
is an unjust tax towards our Sumatra Produce. 
But, as stated above, we have no doubt, that the 
Protectionists will take care by their manoeuvres to 
retain the majority. How badly the present rules 
work, and in how different a manner they are ap- 
plied by the appraisers, is sufficieutly illustrated by 
the ecindid words of ao Ameriesu Manufacturer, 
published in the “ U, S, Tobacco Journal,” of Nov, 12th. 

He said, a. o.- 

“The present arbitrary scale was 
endless confusion and annoyance. It tended to un- 
settle the markot price of imported tobacco, and 
left a wide range for fraud, such fraud as was al- 
ways observable, sometimes directly and sometimes 
only circumstantially, whenever the rate of duties 
was optional. With all those with whom he has 
conversed in any way connected with the trade, he 
had heard the same complaints. It was not for 
him to say, whether there was bribery or collusio.. 
He did not know whether there was, or not, and 
therefore, would not attempt to pass a judgment. 
Bat it was, however, a fact that two and sometimes 
three diflerent prices were being asked for the same 
quality of tobacco in the market to-day.’’ 

This season again was a very favorable one for 
Sumatra Tobacco. With an increased Import, prices 
not only hele their ground, but thanks to the want 
of competitive tobaccos suitable for wrappers, they 
advanced considerably above those of last year, 
Whereas, formerly, the export to the U. 3. com- 
menced with the shipment of small parcels, to judge 
the quality of the crop, and be able to act accord- 
ingly in the subsequent subscriptions, this year the 
first sale was already a foreboding of the large 
demand to be expected from the U. S. At the first 
sale a “running-lot”’ was brought for American ac- 
count, aud the marks thereof not suitable for the 
U. 5., resold to the Iaropean trade. This was suffi- 
cient proof, that the new crop would be well received, 
which was promptly contirmed by the fact that all 
“Firsts” out of superior parcels, whether of tho 
required weight or not, were taken at high prices. 
The stock of good parcels being soon exhausted, 
whilst there remained also very little on hand of 
inferior ones, some leafy “Seconds” were also taken 
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for the U. 8, Although the market opened high, 
prices continued to rise regularly, and the highest 
figure was attained in the September subscription, 
when, for instance, series of “Firsts”? weight and 
no weight, out of the best parcels brought together 
350¢. D. crey per $ Ko. Taking into consideration, 
that a certain quantity of these were not at all 
faultless, it can be reckoned that the best marks 
among these series brought 380 and 396 cts, for 
some ‘‘Seconds” also nearly 300 cts, was paid. 
These high prices were carried over through the 
October and November sales without any percep- 
tible rise, 

The good demand for “Firsts” at the duty of 
35 cts, as well as 75 cts. for fine qualities, prevailed 
throughout the entire s:ason. The consequence was, 
that the figure realized for this crop considerably 
over-reached that of its predecessor, notwithstand- 
ing the quality being inferior. Oonsidering the out- 
turn of the crop, we have met with many faulty 
colored tobaccos. Where the color was often not 
motley, it showed fallow and greenish. Of course 
with such a number of parcels as we received this 
year, there were many which in this respect made 
a very favourable exception. In some parcels, the 
leaf are somewhat tender, in others the nature of 
the tobacco was too dry, and the leaf therefore 
lacked the desired elasticity and stretch. On the 
other hand, this crcep possessed the good quality of 
being light in weight, compared with that of 1885, 
and with jess holes in the leaves, thus working more 
economically, and allowing the importation at the 
75 cts. duty to become rémunerative on account of 
the large number~ of leaves going to an Amer, 
pound. The burn of the tobaccos from Deli and 
Lankat was good; that of the other districts, of 
Serdang, Bedagei and Bstoe Barah was again less 
efficient, which was all the more to be regretted, 
because the greater part of these tobaccos contain- 
ed the finest colors combine] with sound leaf. All 
conditions of colors, leafiness, and even burr, can- 
not be put down to any fault of the planters, as 
being too closely connected with the quantity of 
rain falling during the growth, or the special situa- 
tion of the grounds. But we do find fault with the 
assorling by the planters, which in only too many 
parcels showed a want of such care, as, with such high 
prices ruling, buyers are more or less entitled to. 
It is with pleasure, however, that we noticed the 
improvement in this respect in some marks, for in- 
stance, the parcels of*the Deli-Batavia-Maatschappij, 
imported by the Dutch Trading Company, were much 
better assorted and especially bettcr packed, which 
no doubt greatly influenced the prices realized. If 
planters will follow the matter up, experience will 
show them, that, with continued careful treatment, 
assorting and packing of their tobaccos, even should 
the production increase considerably, their goods will 
readily find buyers. As a proof, we mention that 
the Tobaccos of Deli Maatschappij’s and Amsterdam 
Deli Compagnie’s plantations are always most readily 
sold. 

The first question asked by the important buyers 
from across the Atlantic invariably is: How is the 
Tobacco packed, are the bales square and firm? 
During the season, all cu: old American friends put 
in appearance, with many others visiting our market 
for the first time. With varying results, the large 
buyers competed for the different parcels, so that the 
shipments to the U.S. came up the considerable figure 
of about 36,000 bales. The 1886 Orop produced about 
15,000 bales more than that of 1885; the proportion 
of “broken leaf’? being pretty, much the same, viz., 
25 per cent against 28 per ceht for the former crop. 

The average sale price of this crop was 56 cts, 
U. S. Orey., or 4% cts, equal to 10 per cent advance 
over the former. The parcels were readily realized 
by subscription or by private sale with the exception 
of a few lots sold im auction, chiefly consisting of 
Tobaccos of deficient burn. The total unsold amounts 
to 771 bales, not for want of buyers, but an account 
of careless treatment or other serious faults. From 
Assahan, for the first time, some small parcels came 


to our market, and also to Bremen: color and na- 
ee were very good, but the burn was not desir- 
able. 

Reviewing the imports of Tobaccos, competing (?) 
as Wrappers with Sumatra, we can name the 
following: — 

From Borneo, a few small parcels, of fine leaf, 
and good color, wkich fetched a high figure. Burn 
and flavour this year were very satisfactory and com- 
pared with the crop sold last year, a considerable 
improvement is observable, as far as it is possible 
to judge by such small quantities. Only with larger 
receipts it will become possible to determine, whether 
this produce can count as a competitor of Sumatra. 
From Ceylon 170 bales arrived, of which 52 bales 
of excellent quality and colors and suitable for wrap- 
pers fetched a high price. The last import of 56 
bales, only fit for binders and fillers, remained un- 
sold when offered by subscription, and only partly 
found buyers when brought to auction afterwards. 
The burn was satisfactory, the leaf rather thick, 
coarse and green, 

At Rotterdam 53 bales were imported from Menado 
(Island of Celebes). The leaf was good, but the 
tobacco seemed to have been hardly or not fer- 
meuted; heuce unripe and green colors and bad 
taste. If the planters wish their undertaking to be 
successful, their first duty is to treat the tobaccos 
in conformity with the requirements for attaining a 
useful produce. From Malacca 301 biles were im- 
ported of very inferior quality, only finding buyers 
at a very low price. 

The American papers brought us the news, that 
a Company has beep founded at New York, to re- 
commence the culture of the formerly well-knowao 
Florida tobacco. The new Company seems to have 
a very sanguine opinion of the success of this under- 
taking, 

We, for our part, do not think Sumatra has any- 
thing to fear from it, because ‘the ground is 
not so suitable as in Sumatra, and, as far as we 
know, the experiments with Sumatra seed under 
different climates have never given satisfaction. 

The soil in Florida is at a disadvantage, inasmuch 
as it is too poor to produce without fertilizers being 
added, moreover, the climate promotes the growth 
too quickly, whilst in Sumatra, Tobacco matures 
gradually, and with a normal growth, the leaves at- 
tain regular proportions. The former Flo ida Tobacco 
always showed wild, large and irregular leaves, which 
is not an advantage in manufacturing. This jear 
several new Oompanies were again founded for the 
cultivation of Tobacco in Sumatra, in districts not 
yet under culture, and if they succeed, a much larger 
import can consequently be looked for. 

The record of this year, so favourable for Sum- 
atra Tobacco, finishes with a great disaster. The 
Steamer “W. <A. Scholten,” which left Rotterdam 
on Noy. 19th bound for New York, with a costly 
cargo of Tobacco, consisting of the most select 
marks of the subscription of Noy. 4th, was run 
down near Dover, causing the loss of 1,617 bales 
Sumatra Tobacco amongst which the well-known 


marks: 
DELI MAATSCHAPPIJ/A, TR/DELI, 
——,, ——_/E,DELI Ba, MIJ/ TL 


/DELI, 
4 ———_/H, 
valued at about § 280,000. 

The fine Tobaccos lyingin Americs will no doubt profit 
by this loss. The reports concerning the new Orop are 
not unfavorable, the quantity however is inferior; but 
at present it is impossible to give any definite prediction 
of the outturn. ; 

S/d. Binaer & Hercnen.—British North Borneo Herald, 


SS 


Cryton.—Dr, Trimen has rendered good serviceby 
the publication of a classified list of the plants, both 
native and exotic, growing in the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Peradeniya, Oeylon, the two categories of plants 
being carefully distinguished. ‘The citalogue is ar- 
ranged after the sequence adopted by Bentham and 
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Hooker. Very few synonyms are added, but the 
Sinhalese and other verna ular names are appended. 
An alphadetical index of genera is a'so supplied. No 
numericé] lists are given, bus the catalogus comprises 
no fewer than 120 pages, with, at a rough computation, 
twenty species in each at least, so that not far short of 
8000 species must be comprised in the garden record.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THs SuNPLOWER AND MaraAriA.—lIt is stated that 
sincs the sunflower has been cultivated on certain 
swamps of the Potomac, malarial fever has de- 
creased. At the mouth of the Scheldt, in Holland, 
it is stated that similar results have been obtained. 
The sunflower emits large volumes of water in the 
form of vapour, and its aromatic, as well as the 
oxygen it exhales, may have to do with the sani- 
tary influence in question.—Cassel’s Magazine, 


Oxanae Puppina.—Peel and pick to pieces four 
or five oranges (according to size), put into a pud- 
ding dish. Sprinkle sugar between each layer. Be 
careful to take out all of the seeds, as they give 
u bitter taste. Take the yolks of three eggs, one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, one cup of sugar, and 
one pint of sweet milk, Boil this custard. When 
it is done and still hot, pour over the oranges. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add 
two tablespoontuls of sugar, and put it over the 
pudding, and place in the oven until it is a delicate 
brown color,.—Rural Californian. 


Tea Ovutrivarion.—Indian Tea now forms 50 per 
cent, of all the Tea used in this country, whereas no 
longer ago than 1865, China furnished 97 per cept. 
According to an article in Vature, the Australians con- 
sume 81 oz. per head of the population, Noglish people 
78 oz., while the inhabitants of the United States come 
next with 21 oz., those of Russia, Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark consume only from 7—8 oz. per head of 
the population. Untavourable contrasts are sometimes 
drawn between the services rendered by botany and 
botanists to the State, and those rendered by chemists 
and engineers. The botanists, however, can show a 
good record—Indian Tea, Chinchona, Cotton, India- 
rubber, Guttapercha are all substances, the develop- 
ment, and, in some cases, the discovery of which was 
due to botanists, and their culture to horticulturists, — 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THe SECRETION FROM Roots.—Recent investigations 
on this subject undertaken by D:. Hans Molisch have 
shown that the acid secretion from the roots of plants 
attacks organic even more powerfully than inorganic 
substances, not merely dissolving them, but causing in 
them important chemical changes. It exercises both 
a reducing and an oxidizing power. It stains guaiacum 
bloe. It oxidizes tanuin and humin substances, and 
henca, greatly promotes the deco npositios of humus in 
the soi], It transforms cane-sugar into reducing sugar, 
and has a slight diastatic action. Plates of ivory are 
corroded by it. ‘Lhe root behaves in many respects like 
a fungus, especially in the fact that the fungus alters 
the organic constituents of the soil by definite excre- 
tions, and causes their more rapid decomposition. 
This root secretion does not merely impregnate the epi- 
dermis, as has been generally supposed, but is often 
excreted over its surface in the form of drops,—Phar- 
maceutical Journal, 


Grats or PArapise IN Pspper.—A new adulter- 
ation of pepper hus just been noticed by M. Fabri, a 
student at the Nancy Oollege of Pharmacy. Grains of 
paradise is the substance employed. As the prices of 
the two substances are not very different, there seems 
to be no reason for a fraud of the sort, were it not that 
the grains being about twice as pungent as pepper, 
every povnd of these added will enable the sophistic- 
ator to introduce one pound of some inert substance. 
The most usual mixture is said to be made with equal 
weights of pepper, grains of paradise, and starch, which 
gives powdered pepper of very fair ay paranuce. But 
the fraud is easily detected, because true pepper con- 
tains no tannin, while the adulterant does in notable 
proportion, The test may be applied by macerating 
the suspected powdor with a mixture of two parts of 


alcohol and one of ether, and adding to the filtered 
liquor one drop of ferric chloride solution. Pure pep- 
per affords no co!ouration, while a deep greenish brown 
will indicate the presence of grains of paradise. Other 
common udulterant of pepper, such as date or olive seed, 
strike a slight greeu colour with the ferric solution; 
but it is so different from the other that no possible 
doubt can be entertained.—Chemist and Drugyist. 
Lonpon:; Orncuona.—South American Bank: Only 
slightly over LOO packages sold, old Cuprea at the low 
price of 1¢d per 1b., and some fine Calisaya quills from 
the Bolivian plantations at 10}d to 1ld per lb. West 
African Bank: The supply consisted of 79 bales and 
2 cases, imported via Lisbon from the island of St. 
Thomas. The quality was not very good, and the 
whole lot sold at 44d to 5d for fair Ledgeriana chips 
and weak small quills, and 3d to 3hd for weak young 
ditto. From a private letter which we received this 
week from a Ceylon planter (who is not personally 
interested in cinchona) we abstract the following :— 
“There are still large quantities of bark, both grow- 
ing and stored, throughout the island, and shinments 


‘will largely depend upon the obtainable price. ‘The 


bottom, however, has been touched, and very little 
cinchona is being freshly planted. Harvesting early 
means the extinction of the tree, as shaving leads to 
renewal, ani coppicing to fresh shoots. Still, from 
ill-health arising from various causes, a very large 
percentage of the trees dies out every year, and when 
a tree is thus seen to be dying, it is at once taken 
out and fully harvested—root, stem, and branch. Any 
considerable rise in price would at once increase the 
yield of bark beyond what it otherwise would be; 
but the total available supply, or, say, the number 
of growing trees, is long past the maximum, and 
must continue steadily to fall, with little probability 
of any future increase. Much unsuitable Jund was 
once planted with cinchona that never will be so 
again. There is little available land left, and most 
of that would be preferred for tea.”—Chemist and 
Druggist, Feb. 18th. 

Ants AND Prants.—In the last volume of the 
Nova Acta Regie Societatis Scientiarum Upsaliensis, 
Professor LuudstrOm publishes some remarkable in- 
formation on the relation between ants and plants. 
Studying the nectar produced on the leaves of the 
Oow-Wheat (Melampyrum) he found that ants were 
attracted by the nectar on the leaves, and that some 
while walking over the leaf bore the seeds of the 
Oow-Wheat in their mouths down towards the ground. 
Professor Lundstrom was astonished by the great 
resemblance of these seeds to the “ ant-eggs’’ (the 
cocoons of the ants), and he found that the ants 
took these seeds for cocoons; for when he strewed 
some seeds on the ground the ants saved them as 
they did their cocoons. Lundstrom afterwards found 
that the thin membrane which surrounds the seed 
and causes it to resemble an ant egg so closely, 
falls off soon after the seed is brought by the ants 
to the soil, and that it remaing there untouched 
by the ants. Another observation of the same author, 
noteworthy for aboriculturists, is the following. At 
Christineberg, near Hudiksvall, the soil in an avenue 
of Populus tremula was dug and the ants, which 
were formerly very numerous, disappeared in conse- 
quence. In the next year Professor Lundstrom 
found that the leaves of these Poplars were des- 
troyed by insects in a short time, whilst those of 
tbe other Poplars, where the soil had not been dug 
up, were quite intact. Careful observation showed 
that the first leaves of the trembling Poplar have 
short round petioles with nectar glands, whilst the 
petioles of tho older leaves are much louger, fat, 
and without these glands, as ‘Trrealease showed in 
the Botanical Gazette, vi. (1881). Lundstrém’s notion 
is, that the ants are attracted by these glands, and 
préserve tho tree from the attacks of caterpillars. 
&e., for the first time. At a later season the 
leaves with the long, flat petioles are so much dis- 
turbed by the movements of the lvaves, that no 
catorpillar can go on them. The author found ants 
in every situation where the trembling Poplar grew.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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PLANTING INNETHERLANDS INDIA: 


CHINESE SWARMING INTO JAVA. 
TERMS FOR LEASING LAND IN NORTH BORNEO, 


(Translated for the “ Straits Times.”) 

In the district of Oharingin in Java which had been 
laid waste and depopulated by the volcanic outburst 
at Krakatau five years ago, jungle has been overspread- 
ing the land. ‘Tigers have in consequence increased 
and multiplied, notwithstanding the high rewards set 
upon them by Government. They have struck such 
terror among the people, that the latter have forsaken 
several districts, and removed elsewhere. It is ex- 
pected that the tigers will follow them up. 

The Batavia Niewwsblad says that all the buildings 
at the petroleum springs in Langkat, now worked 
wider a concessiun from the native authorities, have 
been burned down. The resulting pecuniary losses 
are something serious. The Government has spent 
ularge amount on plant and machinery for testing 
the wells. A mining engineer has since gone to the 
spot to inquire into the matter, and see what can be 
done. Hitherto the enterprise had been mostly car- 
ried on at Government expense, the concessionary 
having had little to say. It remains to be seen whe- 
ther the Government will feel inclined to go on with 
the undertaking. The presence of petroleum in the 
district has been proved beyond question. But it has 
not yet been determined whether the quantity avail- 
able will pay for working the deposits. 

The States Gencral have passed the Bill for trans- 
ferring the mail contract in the India Archipelago 
from the N.1.8: N. Company toa Dutch syndicate. 
The Java Bode says that the news has been hailed 
with some satisfaction by the mercantile community at 
Batavia, from hope that the change may prove an 
impr vement upon the existing order of things. The 
virtual monopoly exercised by the N. 1. 8. N. Com- 
pany has not been relished by them. 

The planting community in Java are growing res- 
tive under the load of taxation weighing upon them, 
Appeals to the Government to lighten the burden 
have invariably come to nothing. Petitions for re- 
dress found their way into official pigeonholes for good. 
The lessees of Crown Land not only complain of the 
heavy incidence of the taxes, but also resent uncalled 
for hindrances and obstacles in the way of their lines 
of business enterprise. 'The Home authorities talk 
glibly enough of reform and improvement, but seldom 
go beyond a flow of words. The planters looking for 
deeds not words, become discouraged and long for a 
change. Many of them have in consequence turned 
their gaze upon British North Borneo. Those who ven- 
tured there, found the prospects so attractive, that they 
took to the country, and sent word to their fellows, 
announcing it to be veritable land of promise. 
came b:ck with nothing but praise of the fertility of 
the country, and the liberality of the Government in 
Jand matters. The managers of the Batavia Miewws- 
blad fancying that the accounts they brought were too 


glowing, wrote to the Government of British North | 


Borneo to inquire how, and on what terms, land was 
leased there. The reply ran as fo)lows:— 
Land and Survey Department, Sandakan, 
9th Feb. 1888. 

Sir,—I am requested by His Excellency the Governor 
to acknowledge your letter of the 17th January and to 
give youin reply all information respecting Land in 
British North Borneo. 

The price of country lands over 100 acres in extent 
in British North Borneo is $1 per acre, in return for 
which a Lease is granted free from Rent for 999 years, 
or, should the buyer prefer it, he may pay 50 cent per 
acre and ten cent per acre rent per annum, with the 
option of redeeming the Rent charge at any time by 
psying #1 per acre. One-third of the purchase money 
must be paid at the time of selection and the baianaa 
within twelve months or on the signing of the Lease. 
The land will be surveyed by the Government at the 
expense of the Lessee on the printed scale of lees (vide 
Land Registrations.) 

All land is sold subject to improvement, viz.:— 
planting must commence within 18 months and one 


Others - 


third of the acreage should be opened Within twelve 
years, 


There are no export duties on estate produce at pre- 
sent, and in the case of tobaccoit has been specially 


_ provided that there shall be no export duty before the 


1st January 1892, and that for 20 years after that date 
the duty, if charged, shall not exceed one dollar cent 
per English pound. 

The import duties apply chiefly to Liquor, Opium, 
and Tobacco, and the export duties are chiefly on 
jungle produce. Tools etc. are free of duty. 

Labour is fairly plentiful. The last steamer from Sin- 
gapore brought320 Chinese for the Tobacco estates. In 
Sandakan, Ohinese labourers are obtainable at §9: 
and Malays at $8: to $9: per mouth. There is a 
strong desire to obtain direct communication with 
Ohina. It will shortly bea necessity, and, once com- 
menced, labour will be easily obtainable at low rates, as 
the distance is only five days steam from Hongkong. 

There are three European Firms in Sandakan who 
would arrange for estate requirements in the way of 
Tools ete : and would buy produce. The Treasury does 
the banking business, but it is understood that a Bank- 
ing Company are about to establish themselves at Sanda- 
kan with branches at the outports. 

The chief products of British North Borneo are to- 
bacco, pepper, sago, and coffee. ‘The three first have 
been cultivated for some hundreds of years, and latterly 
attenion hasbeen drawn to the high quality of the 
Estate Tobacco while the high price of pepper is stimu- 
lating that planting industry. Liberian Coffee appears 
to be well suited to the climate and the Experimental 
Garden at Silam and Mr. Ohristian’s Estate at Kudat 
afford valuable evidence that it willbe a profitable cul- 
tivation. 

The rapid development of the Timber Trade and the 
facility thereby afforded to landowners to sell their 
timber to wood-cuttersshould decrease the cost of es- 
tate opening, if near the water frontage. How much 
capitalis required is a question I do not feel able to 
go into, in the limits of this letter. I will merely say 
that a planter can begin opening his land the day 
his selection is approved of by His Excellency the 
Governor. The Government wish to see the land 
cultivated and afford all reasonable facility for pros- 
pecting, and the Land Office (and officials generally) 
afford all information in their power. 

Communication with Singapore is maintained by 
four regular trading steamer, these are supplemented 
by occasional steamers,—and from Sandakan Bay two 
timber ships have already, this year, left for China 
ports and two others are now loading. 

I send youa map ofthe Territory whereon I have 
marked the principal stations by a red flag. 5 

I also send you copies of the Land Regulations in 
Dutch and English, and shall be glad to supply you 
at any future time with further information which 
you may also obtain from our Agents, Messrs. A. L. 
Johuston & Co., Singapore, who have a supply of maps 
etc. for sale.—Your obedient servant, HeENRyY WALKER, 
Commissioner of Lands. : 

In Java, the land is leased out on obstructive con- 
ditions. A lease from Government may run for 
no longer than 75 years. There is no chance what- 
ever of securing ownership rights. Payment of the 
price in one lump-sum is out of the question. Lands 
are either offered or applied for, and granted on lease 
at a yearly rent fixed from time to time. The present 
minimum rate is 2.86 per acre yearly. In British North 
Borneo, for that amount, the same area of land may be 
obtained on lease for 999 years without any risk of the 
rent being raised. The planter in Javais excused from 
payment of land-tax during the first six months of 
occupancy. But he has to bear fiscal burdens, not- 
withstanding. He has to meet outlay on a coolie poll- 
tax, and a license tax. His produce has to pay toll. 
High railway chargcs and export duties form a grie- 
vous drain on his finances. A horse tax and other 
levies remind him unpleasantly that the Government 
has not done with squeezing yet. Year after year the 
fiscal screw gets a few more turns, simply because he 
happens to bea lessee. In British North Borneo, after 
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aying cnee for all the price of the land selected, he 
Bericee exempt from the Collec or’s cal). It nesd 
hence excite no wonder that British North Borneo has 
proved a powerful magnet in drawing away people 
from Netherlands India, , 

The Sourabaya “ Courant” lays stress on the eireum- 
stance that the Ohinese element has latterly been in- 
creasing in Java, to an undesirable extent. Of late, 
swarms of immigrants from the Oclestial Hmpire haye 
settled down in Java. Many of them ply the calling 
of hawkers, and as such find their way into the inte- 
rior more andmore, Their presence in the interior 
will not lead to disturbance, but they are likely to do 
harm when the Java-born Chinese combine with them. 
The newcomers settle down in the inland districts, 
usually without asking leave of the officials, When 
they once effect a lodginent in any place, the natives 
soon feel the evil consequences. Their weak points 
soon become manifest to their Celestial neighbours 
who do not fail to profit by the knowlege. Their 
vices are artfully encouragedand turned to account 
in the direction of usury, opium smoking, and gam- 
bling. The Ohinese, when a footing has been gained 
inland owing to the heedlessness of the authorities, 
soon develop their powers of mischief. They always 
manage to tike an ell when given aa inch. 


SE 
CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 


16th April, 1888. 
GENERAL RAIN AND GENWRAL ACLIVITY—COOLIES, AD- 

VANCES AND DEBT—TOBACCO— CACAO AND DROUGHT. 

Now that the rains have been general, andof a 
liberal nature, the enforced inactivity which the 
late dry weather rendered necessary has come to 
anend. ‘he cry everywhere is for coolies to keep 
up with the rush of flush, and as is usual when a 
squeeze comes, thereis a good deal of wild talk 
regarding advances. I heard of one man who wrote 
to his agents in Colombo to sanction R20 a head, 
and gotthe sanction! It is to be hoped that there 
are not many who will follow this foolish example. 
Ii men on the ground are to be subsidized in this 
way, we will never have coolies enough do what 
we like. It certainly won’t be their interest to import 
labour, and if they are to do so, what kind of coast 
advances would satisfy ? Ramasami dearly loves 
to be in debt, but this weakness of his should not 
be fostered overmuch, if we are to have the full 
labour supply which the tea enterprise demands. 

The big Lobacco Company is felling 100 acres 
in Kurunegala for the cultivation of that plant. 
Other clearings are being opened, and there should 
be a demand yery soon for a Tobacco Manual. 
Indeed the demand is on now, for several men 
haye been importing seed from the best centres, 
and they are feeling about for information. Every- 
one seems wiser than his neighbour, and if you 
got a wrinkle it is given, and expected to be 
received with bated breath.* ‘The tobacco manual 
would be sure to find a good many readers, and 
iy a stop to this exciting style of communication. 
There is abroad a sort of undercurrent of belief 
that to go into tobacco is the next thing to 
having a fortune left you, and when a man tells 
you anything about it, he places you at a dis- 
advantage, and expects to see lovely gratitude on 
your part. 

The manner in which Cacao has stood the late 
drought, is the admiration ofall who have taken 
an interest init. I suppose the trees being’ older 
and the roots deeper may be part of the reason, for 
whereas the hardy tea has had a bad times, the 
cacao has hada yery good one. And now that the 
rain has come, the hatfuls of blossom which are 
clustering on stem and branch are full of promise. 


— 


* Sse an immense amount of information in the 7, 4. 
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This alone was wanting to make the ideal cacao tree 
complete. If the b'ossom ghould set well, and the 
weather is certainly favourable for this, there should 
be a fair crop to be gathered, albeit it will be two 
months late. Although the drought did not seem to 
affect the full-grown tree except in a favourable 
way, the supplies which were coming up have been 
rather tried by it. A considerable percentage of 
those have died. How constantly supplying is 
wanted in cacao, is known best to those who cultivate 
much of it. Only when you do get it thoroughly 
established there is then, with any kind of decent 
care, a promise of long life and prosperity. 
PEPPEROORN, 
SS eee 


PLANTING REPORTS FROM THE HILL 
COUNTRY OF CEYLON. 
THE WEATHER AND RAINFALL—A RARE ‘SLICK INSECT.” 
Nanvoya, April 16th. 


When I wrote to you on Friday the 13th, the 
heavy rain of that day led me to believe that 
‘“ the little monsoon” was fully upon us. This 
I still believe, although after the 76 cents of rain 
on Friday there came an interval of fine weather, 
Saturday the 14th and Sunday the loth were types 
of glorious summer days ‘“‘at home.’ Today also 
rose fine and continued bright until about 2 p.m. 
The thunder which then commenced and the 
smart shower of rain which then fell, did not 
surprise us in view of the oppressive and sultry 
heat which previously prevailed. We shall see 
tomorrow morning what the record of the 24 
hours ,will be. As yet for the 3) months of this 
year ended yesterday, our total rainfall has been 
only 6:07 inches, as per enclosed memorandum. 
Largely, no doubt, owing to the thorough satur- 
ation of the soil in the last quarter of 1887, the 
tea, and I may add all other cultivated p'ants, 
are flushingsplendidly. All looks beautifuland fresh, 
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Today I have come upon ‘a stick insect’’ such 
as I never saw before. It has no legs, like the 
mantis about which I recently wrote, unless what 
looks like a nodule in the middle of what seems 
a bit of twig about 3 inches long, contains the 
rudiments of legs, or serves some purpose of locomo- 
tion. The mouth of this anomalous creature re- 
sembles exactly undeveloped buds. ‘The opposite 
extremity is blunt. But what has surprised me 
most is that this species or Variety of mantis (?) 
seems to be provided with a spinneret and able to 
let itself down by a long thread like a spider. 
When the creature appeared at the end of a thread 
suspended from the bough of a tree, I never doubted 
it was a broken bit of twig which had got en- 
tangled in the thread of a true spider. But 
when the thread got caught by a bunch of flowers 
in my hand the supposed twig hauled itself rapidly 
up by the cable and fixed itself to the leaves, on 
which it actively used its strange mouth. The 
imitation of a bit of dried twig is perfect. But 
will any ontomological reader tell me if the pro- 
vision of a spinneret ig well known in the case of 
the mantis tribe? 


468 


April 17th. 

The short but heavy thunder-shower of yesterday, 
resulted in only 60 cents of rain here, but there 
must have been quite a rain-storm on the Nuwara 
Eliya ranges, for the rivers came down in full 
flood and the waters were loaded with earthy parti- 
cles. Today rises beautifully fine and fresh, but 
the atmosphere indicates saturation with moisture. 
As yet ‘the little monsoon” has been distin- 
guished by the mildness of the winds, even when 
they have blown markedly from the South West. 


OH 


UDUGAMA IN 1847 AND 1888. 
COFFEE V/s. TEA. 

I visited Udagama in 1847, in order to see the 
abandoned estate of Oodellamatta, and to report upon 
the Jand thereabout. The estate paths having grown 
over with jungle, interlaced with the vines of the 
pitcher plant, the last two or three miles of the 
journey cost me a very severe struggle, and the es- 
tate itself, when I emerged, was a ghastly sight. The 
remains of the bungalow, from which the doors and 
windows had been taken, skeleton-like, a symbol of 
death dominated over a desolation which seemed 
irredeemable. Even the indigenous vegetation seemed 
to be scared from the spot, where only a reddish 
yellow surface of baked clay was visible,~with here 
and there a vain attempt of some undergrowth to 
establish itself. A glance was enough to. satisfy 
anyone that the estate had been. wisely abandoned, 
for there was not a single coffee plant remaining, 
Eve y one had succumbed, and all trace of there 
having been any coffee there had been obliterated by 
white-ants-or decay. The forest around was heavy, 
but all the best timber had been stolen and floated 
down the river. I therefore quitted the spot with the 
conviction that theland was practically worthless. I 
never expected to see it again. » 

When I heard, some years ago, of the new enter- 
prize of the Udagama Oompany, and that it was un- 
dertaken by men of such experience and skill as the 
Directors undoubtedly are, I presumed I had seen 
only the worst of the land, and that the new Oompany 
liad discovered some of much better quality. Still, 
failure seemed to me to be, even in their hands, more 
probable than success in such a locality. From time 
to time, in passing through Galle since the Oompany 
commenced its operations, I have.often intended to 
revisit the district, but have never been able till now 
to carry out the intention. 

This time I was able to drive into the very heart 
of the district, and, in doing so, had the opportunity 
of noticing, by the cuttings in the road-sides, the 
nature and depth of the-soils. But now these soils, 
which in the old days of Ambegamuwa we planters 


associated with the terrible failure of coffee, have 


assumed anew character fortea. My first impression, 
therefore, as I entered the district, was that of the 
incalculable change the introduction of tea has made 
upon the condition and prospects of the conntry. It 


seemed as if the failure of coffee had proved a bless-: 


ing, in turning a'tention from a, product which at 
Jeast was cultivable only within a circumscribed range 
of elevation and 0.1 virgin lands, to one suitable. to 
a much larger area and to an infinitely wider 
yange of soil including much that would not grow 
coffee. Sympathy for the prodigious losses and 
heart-breaking disappointments the Ceylon coffee 
planters have suffered, must erelong give place 
to congratulations on their having at length hit upon 
the true staple of the island, an enterprize which will 
reward the toil of the cultivator at all elevations, for 
which there exists an almost inexhaustible supply of 
land. It seemed, when the decline of coffee com- 
menced, that we had already exceeded the limits of 
profitable area; but for tea cultivation there still re- 
mains ample scope for extension in many directious, 
Udugama under the new conditions has come to the 
front. The district which was so hopeless for coffee is 
now flourishing in tea.. The pioneers, it seems, did not 
at first recognize the true policy, but wasted their skill 
and energies on new products, which failed and forced 
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them, nolens volens, to acknowledge their best friend. 
Already a fair start has been made im the right direction, 
and there are flourishing fields of tea yielding good results 
and giving excellent, promise. It isa pity the pioneers 
were so hard to convince, but they are now making 
amends for past loss of time. Some of their tea is the 
finest jat I have ever seen. 

There is in many parts of the district a good depth 
of every suitable soil, far better in every point of 
view than that I first saw at Oodelamatta, though of 
a character which in those remote byegone times, 
would have been discarded as hopeless for the staple, 
and only staple, of that period. There remains but 
little trace of any of the new products, which there- 
fore have left a clear field for our grand and new 
staple tea, There are, however, a number of thriving 
belts of areka palms, and also some fairly good sap- 
pan, which, except as a fence, were better discarded. 
There is a good time coming for old Udugama, and 
ere long it will outlive the curse of a bad name 
which is probably one of the most enduring and oppres- 
sive of all curses.—G. W. 


—_-————___ _-_—_ —_ r 

A RaAILway THROUGH A PLANTATION OF PADMs.— 
A railway through a Palm grove is a novelty to | 
most gardeners, we therefore avail ourselyes of Mr. 
O. B. Olarke’s kindness by giving an illustration 
taken from a photograph made by that botanist, 
who also kindly furnishes the following particulars :— 
This view is from a photograph of the railway 
near Theria Ghat, in the Khasi Terai, in Hast 
Bengal. The Palm is Areca Oatechu, which is 
Hills 
where it grows as luxuriantly as in the islands at 
the mouth of the Megna, and attains 80 feet in 
height. It is the Palm which supplies the Betel-nut 
chewed throughout South-East Asia and Malaya; and 
from its exact erectness is likened by the Sanskrit 
writers to an arrow shot down from heaven. The 
railway depicted is worked, at the foot of the hill, 
by a locomotive; it ascends the face of the Khasi 
Hills 3000 feet at an angle varying from 3° to 45°, 
and is there worked by a wire rope. This route 
through Theria Ghat has always been the chief ap- 
proach from the plains to Khasia; and it was this 
route which Sir J. D. Hooker traversed and described 
in the second volume of his Himalayan Journal.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 

CincHonA.—The usual assortment of South Ameri- 
can barks was offered for sale today, and a few lots 
here and there were disposed of, Lima at a fresh 
decline; 2d. to 23d. for broken slightly mossy quill. 
The limit of 2d per lb. for the remainder of the 
parcel seemed unobtainable. A parcel of cultivated 
Bolivian Calisaya bark, thick, flat and unsightly pieces, 
stated to contain 4°70 per cent. qunine sulphate and 2°12 
per cent. other alkaloids, was shown, but not sold. 
Some otber lots sold, fair but thin sound, Is 9d.; 
damaged, 1s 2d to 1s 3d.; ordinary broken quill 1s per 
lb, Maracaibo sold at from 24d to 73d. per lb. and 
5 cases Ledgeriana (Java) damaged quills, at 74d. per 
lb. The exports from British India (Chiefly Madr1s) 
have been as follows :—-Season 1886-7, 1,286,900 1b; 
1885-6, 857,040 1b.; 1884-5, 745,730 lb.; 1888-4, 806,419 Ib, 
The exports of cinchona from Java in the periods 
between July Ist (commencement of the season) and 
January 3lst have been as follows :— 


Private Pl. Govt. Pl. Total. 

3 kilos. % kilos. 4 kilos. 
1887-8 .,.....1,808,880 467,511 2,276,391 
1886-7 .........1,063,221 399,391 1,462,612 
1885-6... 567,516 297,082 864,598 
1884-5 .,...... 618,672 261,172 879,844 
1883-4 ...... 393,082 859,027 752,109 


Coca LEAVEs.—Only a few parcels were offered at 
today’s auctions; one of these, of five cases, together 
about 140lb., small and dark-coloured leaves, was 
bought in at 1s. per lb. nominally, from 1d. to 24d. 
per lb. being offered. These cases were imported per 
HistIndian steamer, and bear a mark which would 
seem to indicate that they were shipped from Java. 
Three cwts. good green but slightly stalky Truxillo 
Jeaves sold at 1s 3d perlb,—Ohemist and Druggist, 
March 24th, ei 
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COCONUT LAND IN THE NORTH-WHST- 
BERN PROVINCE. 

The striking development of coconut cultivation, 
during the past ten years, in the Puttalam revenue 
district, is as deserving of notice as the rise of 
a new tea or cacao planting district out of a 
wilderness of forest or waste land. Under Mr. 
Lushington’s administration more especially, the 
industry has received a special impetus, and now, 
we suppose, in few parts of the island are there 
such prosperous and promising coconut gardens 
and plantations. We have been making en- 
quiries on the subject of local cultivation with 
reference to our ‘‘ Handbook and _ Directory,’’ 
and the result has been to obtain some very in- 
teresting information, part of which we lay before 
our readers a3 follows :— 


I recently saw a discussion regarding the produce 
of coconuts, when the figures given were ridiculed; 
but I can assure you that in parts of this district 
the crops, with little or no cultivation, are enormous, 
In the Puttalam district as it now stands, 7c. since the 
recent division ,'he average throughout is 36 nuts per 
tree per annum. 75 trees to the acre—2,700 nuts per 
acre, and we calculate the price at 24 cents per nut 
which gives a yield of R67°50 per acre; but the 
average here is much reduced by some of the old 
badly planted gardens of Akkarai Pattn. At Chena 
kudirippu and Arachchivillu (suburbs of Pu'talam) 
the average yield is 60 nuts per tree, i.c. 4,500 per 
acre, and the same applies to the well-planted lands 
of Akkarai Pattu, and a few gardens near Kalpitiya 
and Karaitivu. Tbis makes the yield squat to R112°50, 
but as most of the owners of gardens have numerous 
dependants who work in return for food, they con- 
vert the nuts into copra, getting thereby 50 per cent 
increase in their returns. The average (good and 
bad together) throughout the Pitigal Korale south is 
calculated at 60 nuts per tree, while in the villages 
along the road from Madampe via Marawila to Ven- 
nappuwa and Nainamadama, the yield is as high as 100 
nuts per tree, and in some gardens even higher. This 
brings the yield to 7,500 nuts per acre, and the value 
R1s7‘50. In these parts the land is valued at 
over k1,000 per acre. Now in this Pitigal Korale 
south there are no less than 17,339 acres of coco- 
nuts in full bearing, and it is easy to work out 
what is the quantity of coppra produced. Of land 

lanted between 1876 and 1883, 7. e. just coming on 
into bearing, there are 5,578 acres,and since 1884 (the 
date of Mr. Lushington’s coming to Puttalam) no less 
than 10,241 acres have been planted. These figures 
are for Pitigal Korale south alone, and give a total 
of 28,158 acres. Inthe Pitigal Korale north (Chilaw 
and its neighbourhood), the figures show a great drop. 
There are only 1,678 acres in full bearing, and 300 acres 
between 8 and 4 years old; but the progre‘s made 
since 1884 here has been proportionately greater 
than in Pitigal Korale south as it amounts to 2,950 
acres, or nearly double the extent in bearing. In 
Kalpitiya aud Akkarai Pattus, the figures available 
are not quite so reliable; but the returns show 8,430 
acres of 10 years and upwards, 4,425 acres from 4 to 
10 years, and 7,575 acres planted from 1884 to present 
time, giving a to'al of 20,000 acres approximately. 
This extent is being daily increased. Old Mr, W. 
Hall once gave you very misleading information re- 
garding coconuts north of Chilaw, because he thought 
only of the main road, forgetting the peninsula and 
the Akkarai Pattu, fe, land west of the canal, The 
whole of this from Udappu to Duateh Bay is one 
long line of coconut gardens, originally only a fringe 
extending along the sea shore and the lake shore; 
bat now gradually extending until the two meet, 
On the “main land” too, cultivation is now spreading 
along the main road, and where there was a vast 
stretch a7 jungle in 1884, now one sees flourishing 
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gardens with only rare intervals of jungle. The 
change is marvellous, and will be still more so 10 
years hence. 

Certainly, after this picture of the marvellous 
advance made in a staple planting industry—apart 
from the heavy salt traffic altogether—no one can 
think Mr. Lushington’s proposal for a Chilaw Rail- 
way to be far-fetched or unjustified by the in- 
dustries and wealth of his district. But, as re- 
gards what is said by the correspondent whom 
we have quoted above in reference to the yield 
of nuts, an experienced coconut planter of many 
years’ standing (though not W. B. L.), gives us 
the other side after reading the figures :— 

I still, however, am sceptical of any extent of land 
yielding 90 to 100 coconuts per tree—small extents 
no doubt do bear at this rate; and with manure 
trees in good soil may be made to do s0 overa 
large acreage. I have found that in most districts 
where the yield in nuts is large, the kernels ara 
small, and instead of taking only 1,100 nuts to the 
candy of copra, from 1,400 to 1,500 are required. Dig- 
ging and ploughing, to improve the mechanical con- 
dition of the soil, and manuring with bones would, 
I should say, tend to increasethe size of the nuts, 
How your Ohilaw correspondent makes out that by 
converting the nutsinto copra 50 per cent increase in 
returns is obtained, I don’t understand. I know, that 
the margin of profit to men who make a living by pur- 
chasing coconuts and converting them into copra is 
small; rarely more than 15 percent; usually Jess. 
Nevertheless, there is margin enough to make coconut 
planting a profitable and popular industry, and we 
have now to call attention to the fact, that, a 
few days hence, there is a series of blocks of 
Crown land to be sold at the Chilaw Kachcheri 
suitable for coconuts. These blocks are situated 
near Rajukadaluwa, about 6 miles north of Chilaw, 
and a correspondent reports that,— 

Mr. G. D. Miller, who owns Rajakaduluwa, re- 
turned to the island a few daysago. I saw him yes- 
terday, and he appeared to be delighted with the ap- 
pearance of his estate even after our long drought. 

There ought, therefore, to be good competition 
for the 13 blocks of land from 36 to 94 acres 
each to be sold at Chilaw Kachcheri, on the 30th 
instant. : 

<< — -——___—_ 
A COTTON MANUFACTURING 
FOR CHYLON: 
THE DUTY OF NATIVES, COLONISTS, AND 
GOVERNMENT TOWARDS THE NEW 
ENTERPRISE. 


CryLon SPINNING AND WEAVING COMPANY, 


INDUSTRY 


(From a Leading Sinhalese Paper.) 

After texture goods were begun to be imported 
from foreign countries, the growing and weaving of 
cotton in this island were almost abandoned. Yet 
still hand-weaving is carried on in the Ohilaw and 


Batticaloa districts, where cloths and napkins of 


sorts are produced, which are very yaluable owing 


to their durability and strength. Batit will be ap. 


parent that this work cannot be done so cheaply—at 
the same time making the fabrics of a finer twist 
—as when machinery is applied. 

It is said that as the cotton grown in Ceylon poss- 
esses a short staple that spinning by mavhinery is 
impracticable. But we do not think that we will be 
nnable to introduce to our island cotton of a good 
variety from other parts of the world. There aro 
many districts in Ceylon where ten, coffee, or coco- 
nuts cannot be grown to pay, If these could be 
Planted with cotton, we believe, poor people will 
probably earn a means of livelihood. However, raw 
gotton can be got from Lgypt, Tuticorin etc., for 
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purposes of weaving. fingland, France, and Ger- 
many import raw material from these coun- 
tries, and the manufactures are brought back 
and sold to us at high prices. But Ceylon being 
nearer to these markets, goods can be made at a compa- 
ratively cheap rate if weaving is accomplished by machi- 
nery ***. In India similar Companies are known to 
earn from 10 to 12 per cent profit per annum, after de- 
ducting all expenditure. But we areinclined to say that 
10 percent profit is quite sufficient for those who can 
easily afford toinvest money. Besides, they will have the 
advantage of buying their clothes cheap. The people 
will find employment, and dyeing materials will find 
aready sale. The large sums of money given to India 
and other countries would be saved and circulated in 
the colony itself. We are surprised to find that ne 
other Sinhalese gentleman than Mr. Proctor de Saram 
is appointed as a Director of this Company. Why 
leave out Messrs. Soysa, Peris, and like millionaires ? 
We hope that the natives of this country will give 
every support in their power to make thisOompany 
a success.—The ‘ Dinakaraprakasa’’ of April 11th. 

The above is a translation of an editorial in a 
leading Sinhalese paper on the new Company, and 
we think the editor does well to point out that 
a number of the leading and wealthy natives in 
the community have not as yet come forward 
and done what would seem to be a duty specially 
devolving upon them. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the native population might fairly be ex- 
pected to look up to such men and to follow 
their example, but when the natural leaders of 
the people hold back, it clearly becomes necessary 
to rouse them to a sense of the obligations which 
they owe in the positions in which Providence 
has placed them. 

With all new industries there is, in the introduc- 
tion of them, a certain amount of uphill work to 
be performed, and doubtless in the case of the 
Cotton Mills industry, it will be found that there is 
no exception. We are glad to learn, however, that 
with respect to the scheme now before the public, 
applications for shares continue to come in steadily. 
The natives, other than those above referred to, 
are doing their part, and even the planters are 
coming forward and contributing substantial sup- 
port, but other Huropeans in the country seem 
slow to make up tkeir minds to subscribe and to 
take part in so commendable an undertaking. Why, 
it is difficult to assign a reason, when it is remem- 
bered that the objects to be attained are 
such that only good can accrue to the island 
generally. . 

In years gone by, men used to combine and bear a 
hand in all that was,devised for the benefit of the 
Colony. Public posts, men readily made sacrifices to 
fill, and there used to be little difficulty in finding 
competent persons to give their time and services 
for the work, say, of the Legislative Council, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Friend-in-Need 
Society, the Committees of Missionary, and other 
Societies we could mention. But now-a-days, many 
of our Colonists seem to be ofa different stamp, and 
in some instances at least, there prevails a selfish in- 
difference to all, but what affects the individual 
directly, and unfortunately, while the high motive of 
old days is wanting, the material benefit of ‘‘ number 
one” appears to bea first mainspring of action. Critics 
of course only live to criticise, but some 
there are who seem to wish that anything in 
which there is any good, may not prosper, but rather 
the reverse. Others there are who, whilst expressing 
their best wishes that you may succeed, never 
think of putting their hand in their pocket, or of 
lifting a finger to help in making progress easier 
or more assured. They indulge in gloomy prog- 
nostications, deluded all the while with the idea 
that such may be taken for wisdom, Others for- 


get that they,—all but drones in the colonial hive,— 
only study how easy they can make their life here, 
and spend their days in striving to minister to 
their own personal comfort. The true Colonist on 
the other hand, will welcome all that is for the 
gcod of his adopted country, and exert himself to 
the utmost in assisting the development of every- 
thing that is industrial and elevating, which will 
contribute to the moral and material welfare of 
the people. 

The cotton industry, that is now being set on 
foot, is essentially one in which nearly all may 
take part. Those who haye money may give ma- 
terial help, and those who have got little, can do 
something towards promoting and extending the 
growth of cotton. ‘The boon that this would 
be to the natives throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, is very great. Some- 
thing is wanted to take the place of the de- 
fuuct native coffee tree. Something that would give 
as little trouble in the growth and preparation for 
the market as did coffee. ‘The cotton plant is 
eminently adapted for this, Itis merely necessary 
that the ground, cleared of jungle and weeds, 
should be ploughed or hoed. The seed is then sown 
broadcast and covered, and in a few months the 
plant grows up to maturity. In due time the 
cotton pods form, the bolls open, and the cotton is 
picked. The next process is the “ginning,” and 
this is done in Southern India by the native 
‘‘Churka,”’ consisting of two revolving rollers worked 
by hand, by which the seed is separated from the 
fibye. In Tinnevelly every household is provided 
with a number of these, and in the cotton season 
all the members of the family are employed,—men, 
women, and children, in preparing the staple for 
the market. The seed, as is well known, is valu- 
able as food for cattle, and in course of time, oil 
might be extracted from it, asis done from Egyp- 
tian and American seed. When once the seed is 
introduced and cotton growing isstarted, there will 
be a supply of the seed for the annual planting 
for all time, but the introduction will require 
initiatory effort, and some degree of perseverance 
In this we think it would be the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to help to the utmost of its power. If 
this is done there cannot fail to be some good 
return to the native population of Ceylon. 

As to the practical cultivation of cotton here, we 
may have a good deal to say by-and-bye. What 
has been done by way of experiment in times past 
will be found summarized in our “ Agricultural 
Review” prepared for our “ Handbook and Direc- 
tory’ of 1877-78. The Administration Reports for 
certain districts—notably Hambantota—may also 
be consulted with advantage. Anything that can 
be done’ must be through native agency, and no 
better beginning can be devised than for Govern- 
ment to import good seed for distribution under 
the auspices of their Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and ‘Agriculture,’ and through the Assistant 
Agents of Hambantota, Trincomalee, Puttalam and 
Manaar and the Agents for the Uva, Hastern, 
Northern and North-Central Provinces. One fact 
which we found established even in the Southern States 
of America—the greatest cotton-growing country in 
the world—must be even more emphasized in 
Ceylon. 1t was put by an American friend of ours 
in Richmond, Virginia, as follows:— 

“ Cotton, in one sense, is the most valuable.crop that 
is grown. It furnishes laborers with employment 
from the day it is planted until it finally ends its 
career in the paper mills, and printing offices: but cot- 
ton will bankrupt and ruin any man or country that 
attempts to make it pay for the horses, mules, hay, 
meat, bread, molasses, and almost every other article 
of daily consumption, from the profits of an § all cotton 
crop, 
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In other words, cotton is not a crop like tea, 
coconuts, gruin, to be depended on by itself, and 
the cultivator in Ceylon must have his fruit and 
vegetable garden or rice field as well. 


COCONUT PLANTING IN THE WESTERN 
PROVINCE, 
Hapitigam Korale, 16th April. 

Two months of rainless weather must be a sore trial 
to the tillers of the ground anywhere, but here it 
is an annual infliction. We have to bear it as best 
we can. The dry season on the last occasion began 
on the 9th December, and lasted till the first March, 
during which we had rain more or less heavy on 
six days, with eight to ten days dry between each 
break, and since April began we have had alternations 
of cloudy and showery weather. The fall of unripe 
leaves has hardly been so great this as in some past 
seasons, but the four or five last opened flowers are 
almost entirely denuded of fruit, which will tell 
sadly on the crop, but as it is an annually recurring 
fact, we have no right to complain. Iam not by any 
means certain, however, that we lose much in the 
number of our nuts by the dry weather. The loss, 
Tam inclined to think, is in the size,and not in the 
number, Even when the dry season is broken by 
frequent showers, it is still between March and Noy- 
ember that the bulk of the year’s cropis gathered 
and the flowers opening between November and 
March, still drop the bulk of their germs; I there- 
fore think it probable that irrigation during the dry 
season will do more in the way of enlarging the 
crop already on the trees than in adding materially 
to the number. My desiderated annual crop has 
always been limited to an average of one hundred 
nuts per tree, but I have lately seen a patch of four 
or five acres that must give double this return. It 
isa level spot closeto the river, and about ten feet 
higher than its bed. Whenever it is in flood this 
piece is overflowed, and on the subsidence of 
the water about a quarter of aninch of soil is 
added tothe surface of the very richest quality. 
As this process has been going on from immemorial 
time, the fertility is inexhaustible and nothing to 
be done for it but to keep it clean and gather the 
crop.—I should like to meet with a more recent analy- 
sis of bones than that of Forcroy and Vanquellin which 
gives 51 per cent of easily decomposable matter, chiefly 
albuminous, 37'7 phosphate of lime, carbonate of 
lime 10, and phosphate of magnesia 3°7 = 100.* What 
I would like to know is, how much nitrogen there is in 
the 51 per cent of decomposable animal matter ?—I ob- 
serve by a note in the 7. A, that the coleopterous ene- 
mies of the coconut so well known here have made 
their appearance in the Straits, and that the people 
there are groping in the dark fora way of dealing with 
them. The large black beetle so destructive to the 
leaves, the kurumenia of the Sinhalese, deposits its eggs 
in dung heaps or any other mass of decomposing or- 
ganic matter. The best way of dealing with them is to 
turn over allsuch deposits in the neighbourhood from 
time to time, and kill the grubs. Thered beetle kanda- 
panuwa that eats into the stem, and finally destroys the 
tree isto be met by negative rather than positive treat- 
ment. The dangerous time for the trees is between 
the first appearance of the stem-till the flowering begins. 
At this period the old leaves cling tenaciously to the 
stem, and remain till they rot and fall off. This is 
Nature’s provision for the protection of the tender 
stem till its surface is properly ripened and hardened. 
If the leavesare left untouched till they drop of them- 
selves, the insect can make nothing of the stem; but 
if by their removal, however carefully the stem is too 
early exposed to the weather, cracksopen and the in- 
sect hasits chance. And again the slightest wound in 
the stem is its opportunity. In a plantation where the 
leaves are left to nature, a few accidents may occur 
during the dangerous period, but with trimming they 
will be multiplied indefinitely. Whenever the pre- 
sence of the grub is detected in a tree, the best thing is 
to root it out,chopit up, and burn it, else in a few 
months there will be thousands instead of tens seeking 
woak spots,—Cyr, 


PRIVATE V. G@VERNMENT CINCHONA- 
GROWING IN JAVA. 


{How Java cinchona exports are increasing may 
be seen from the figures given in our planting 
column yesterday: and here is further evidence 
of progress in extracts from the Chemist and 
Druggist, while we call further attention to the 
letter of Mr. Anton Kessler in another column, the 
gentleman who frightened us alla year ago. Alto- 
gether the outlook is not encouraging for Ceylon 
bark ownerg.—ED. | 

The Java cinchona-pianters consider themselves 
aggrieved by the action of the Dutch Indian Govern- 
ment, which is vigorously extending its cinchona plant- 
ations in different parts of the island and sending the 
bark for sale to Europe in competition with the, 
private growers. A number of the latter, therefore 
have now presented an address to the Governor Gene- 
ral of the Dutch Indies,in which they call attention 
to what they allege to be the unfair Government 
competition, and request that the Director of the 
Government cinchona plantations may be instructed 
not to lay out any new gardens, or to renew planting 
where trees are cut down, The memoralists point out 
that originally the Government plantations were com- 
menced solely for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
cinchona cultivation was practicable in the Dutch 
colonies, and of encouraging and assisting private 
planters in raising trees, While the commercial 
aspect of the Government undertaking was 
limited to the sale of a sufficient quantity of bark 
to defray the working expenses of the gardens. 
It is further asserted that the private planters 
are heavily taxed, while many of them also 
work with borrowed capital, and are otherwise ham- 
pered in their undertakings, and it is pointed outthat 
the cultivation of cinchona is still extending very 
largely,while the estimated consumption of quinine ouly 
increases by about 10 per cent. per annum, and that, 
moreover, at the present market prices of the bark, 
the Government gardens, so far from being a source 
of profit, are worked at an absolute loss. In 1885, for 
instance, the last year of which complete official figures 
have been published, the Government bark, which 
averaged 3°15 per cent. quinine sulphate, cost 374 
cents per half-kilo., or 6gd. per lb., to produce, so 
that it must have left a loss of about 2d. per lb. at 
the unit figures then ruling in Europe. The case of 
the Java planters certainly appears to be a strong 
one, but it is doubtful whether the Government will 
accede to their request, and dificult to see how they 
could do so except by selling their cinchona gardens 
outright to the highest bidder. It may here be men- 
tioned that, although the shipments of Government 
bark have risen from 432,718 half-kilos. in 1885 to 
525,698 half-kilos, in 1886, and are estimated at 700,000 
half-kilos for 1887, yet the exports of bark by private 
planters have increased in very much larger propor- 
tions, and are now four times as heavy as those of 
the Government, whereas in 1884 they barely equal- 
led the latter.—Chemist and Druggist, March 23rd. 


———————_— 
PLANTING AND LABOUR IN NATAL: 


A BRIGHT PICTURE OF CHEAP WORK, AND TEA YIELDS 
ur to 1,2001b. per acrE! 

An ex-Ceylon planter, writing to a Colombo cor- 
respondent, says :— , ; 

I notice the Observer editors aro a little at sea as to 
cost of “labor” here, You may tell them from me that 
employing an average of 100 hands, one-third coolies, 
two-thirds kaffirs, my average daily rate which includes 
all native overseers, ploughmen, domestics, &c., varies 
from 64d to 8d., and has not in two years exceeded the 
latter, moreover I employ no women. Of course this 
rate includes all food and every charge of overy des- 
cription. 

Further, from the constant fine weather and long sum- 
mer days, Li working hours nearly, I am able to work 
300 acres of cultivated land with about 100 hands, 
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(more often 80), inclusive of coffee, of which I have 
just taken and prepared 26 tons clean coffee, and have 
opened, I should say am in course of opening, (only 
100 acres actually planted with tea,) 200 acres of 
forest clearings in tea and coffee, fruit trees, (in belts). 
Off these clearings Iam aboutto gather a catch crop 
of 200 tons of maize. 

There is the undoubted fact that Kaffirs are unie- 
liable, and with a plethora of them at one season of the 
year; at others they are hardly obtainable. I believe 
this will come right in time, At 8s. to 10s. a month. 
and their food, another 2s. they are wonderful cheap 
labor, much stronger than coolies, but much lazier. 
Still they average up a good day’s work, and knock 
‘spots ’ out of coolies at any hard work, such as holing, 
clearing, &c. 

Our Indian coolies are better than in Oeylon, and no 
wonder withthe rations they get, and do more work. 
They cost about 1s per diem inclusive of everything. 

Mr. Hulett must be highly amused nt the idea that 
he and his family do all the work of his tea estate. 
Mr. Hulett manages, and his sons assist in the manage- 
ment, in addition to which they are capable of carpen- 
try work, building, repairing engines, &c., but on the 
garden over 100 coolies are employed, and this season 
they are making 90,000 lb. tea off 110 acres plucking 
area, of which 2-3rds is under 4 yeurs old,and a large 
proportion not 2. 

Their tea over 5 years old has never given less than 
1,200 lb. per acre, I have had 14 years’ experience of 
Oeylon; and JI know thatzf the Kaffirs can be per- 
suaded to work quite freely, if the cooly immigration 
is not interfered with, and if a little of the capital at 
present poured into Ceylon and elsewhere can be 
diverted here, Natal is the rival in tea that Ceylon 
may most fear, There are half-a-million acres of land, 
with soil such as is only seen in small patches in Ceylon 
on which the plant would thrive to admiration. At 
present you have these three zfs to keep us in embryo. 
In my garden here overlooking the sea I have mangos, 
pineapples, oranges, &c., apples, pears, straw- 
berries, &c., &c., every vegetable imaginable; in fact 
everything that will grow in the temperate zone, and 
nearly everything in the tropic ditto does well here, but 
then, where I am we never have any frost. 

I hopeto pay Oeylon a visit in not many months, 
when the Observer will be welcome to my information 
about Natal, gained by practical experience and gar- 
nered from a Oeylea voint of view. 

It is marvellous with all the advantages men- 
tioned that hitherto, Natal should have been so 
backward with sub-tropical culture: coffee for in- 
stance, we know, ruined a good many men before 
the leaf-fungus days; but perhaps the hardier tea- 
plant suits better. As to production we shall not 
grudge Natal supplying all the requirements of 
South Africa and getting the whole population there 
to drink tea up to 4 or 5 lb. per head per annum, 
which would absorb Natal crops for a good many 
years to come | 

NN | 
TEA ON OLD OOFFEE LAND. 


In your issue of 7th February there is a letter 
headed ‘‘The Tea Industry of Oeylon,” in which 
some of the statements are misleading and_ erro- 
neous, though evidently given in good faith. I refer 
to old coffee land being taken up for tea planting, 
and the reason givem for its turningout so well, 
wiz., owing to the tea bush having a long tap root 
and drawing nourishment where its sister plant, 
with a shorter root, was unable to do so; and this 
being the cause of such good results on the little 
Island. It has been generally admitted by all who 
have studied the tea plant in India, that it is most 
assuredly a surface feeder, and not a tap root feeder, 
and this theory has pretty sound facts to back it, 
it will now be my object to try and prove this to 
your satisfaction, There is a practice, though I don’t 
say largely carried on, of cutting the tap roots of 
young seedlings to half their original length when 
they are being transplanted, if the plants have been 
longer than eighteen months or two years in a 


nursery, owing to the difficulty in lifting them with 
the tap root uninjured. I have known such plants 
do remarkably well, which, if the plant were pure 
and simple tap root feeler, they could not have 
done. Don’t imagine I recommend this cutting sys- 
tem. It is only allowable in very peculiar cases, 
which I will explain further on, Again, it is allowed 
by men at home, that to grow a fruit crop the 
surface roots should be pruned; and you will invari- 
ably find, with any estate that has been systemati- 
cally deep double hoed, and all the surface roots 
cut in so hoeing, that there is a tendency on the 
part of the plant to grow seed, and Jess incliuation 
to flush freely. To prove this statement would be 
easy, if anyone would be at the trouble and culti- 
vate a patch in this manner, and so see for them- 
selves, that without surface roots tle tea plant was 
by po means capable of the flushing functions required 
of it. 

The tap root of a tea plant is the sucker from 
which the plant gains its liquid nourishment, so to 
speak, and the surface roots feed it with the vege- 
table matter requisite fcr its existence. To grow 
seed or a fruit crop, more mineral matter is required 
than vegetable, and vice versd for a leaf crop; a8 
the two crops exhaust the soil in two quite differ- 
ent ways. It will thus be seen that many old teelah 
gardens out here are unable to turn out leaf in 
large quantity, simply owing to the exhaustion of 
all the requisite matter which goes to form leaf, 
which is more or less on the surface, and only the 
mineral properties remaining, Of this there can be 
no doubt, as, if at the end of a season any Ceylon 
planters like to pay a visit to our tea districts, they 
will see for themselves. Our bushes are then cover- 
ed with a beautiful flower, though not so beautiful 
as that of the coffee tree. Almost in every instance 
this flower is a cause of much anxiety to us, as it 
goes to show the soil has lost its leaf-producing 
qualities, and that only the fruit-bearing ones remain, 
As so many of our old gardens were planted with 
the China plant, the seed crop would in no way 
benefit us; ncr even if we had a better pat (class), 
could we expect a seed crop to benefit us, as our 
market would be glutted with seed, 

_The reasop, I hold, why the tea plant has done 
so well on all coffee land, is in a great measure 
due to two causes, One is thatcoffee estates have 
only been weeded, and not hoed like our tea estates : 
consequently, less wash of surface soil has taken 
place. The other reason is that the coffee plant is 
a@ mineral feeder, and has not exhausted the vege- 
table matter so essential toa leaf crop. Now as to 
the tap root. It is, as I have already stated, the 
liquid sucker, and it is only of use to the plant as 
such. On high table land, rolling land, or teélah 
land, it is essential to see that a plant, when put 
out, has its tap root in no way injured, for if is 
through its means that, during our long cold weather, 
extending over about five months, when we have 
little or no rain, this tap root supplies the plant 
with all the liquid so necessary to keep it in a 
robust state, Again, in low lands (Shils) the tap root 
draws up the moisture, and with what result is but 
two well known now to all who have invested their 
capital in these bids. Owing to an excessive run 
of sap cansed by the tap root drawing all the 
liquid matter of these bhils, a thin weak liquor is 
the result of all teas manufactured from bfzl garden 
leaf. These teas fetch, owing to their weakness, 
but a poor price in the market. These bhils are 
hke a sponge, and in time, when the vegetable 
matter has been exhausted, both by filtration and 
as food to the plants, little or nothing will remain 
to feed the plant; and though some human beings 
live by suction, I have my doubts as to a tea plant 
surviving on suction alone. That bil lands are in- 
clined to. be exhausted sooner .that other lands, is 
well enough known; and some of the earlier dhil 
gardens have deteriorated very much lately. 

Now, as to cutting the tap root when plantin 
in bhils, it is advisable if the seedlings to be plante 
are large ones, and if from any cause the land 
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not sufficiently drained, leaving sufficient tap root 
to steady the plant in the ground; and the surface 
roots will do all that is necessary in the feeling 
line for a plant, and owing to a short tap root it 
is just possible less moisture may be absorbed, and 
stronger liquor obtained. It will be noticed that 
whenever the land contains excessive moisture, if it 
is not throughly drained, the land becomes sour, 
and the tap root in sour Jand blackens, rots, and 
dies off, and in other ways injures the plant above 
ground, whieh. becomes sickly, and does not yield 
well, and often enough dies off; and so I say, in 
any land of this kind cut the tap root prior to 
planting. With half its length it will do quite 
as good service as a long, fully developed tap root 
will do on high ground. That the coffee plant 
requires higher land to grow in than the tea plant 
is too well-known, it having a shorter tap root 
at its call for liquid matter to form. It is not 
therefore so requisite for me to detain you longer 
with a description than to say that it has been 
proved out in India, that in a low flat, which some- 
times may get flooded, where tea will grow, coffee 
has died out, I think that it will be seen pretty 
clearly by what [ have written, that the tap root is not 
the means by which a tea plant derives its food, 
by that it is from its lateral surface roots that it 
is fed, : 

In conclusion, I may say that if Ceylon planters 
or othews doubt the theory I have just expounded, 
I shall be glad to have their views on the subject; 
and if they can prove satisfactorily to me that I 
am in the wrong, I am open to be convinced of my 
mistake, though it will take a good deal to convince 
me that a tea plant is a tap rood feeder. If such 
be the case, and the coffee plant a surface feeder, 
let some of the Oeylon planters come over here and 
plant out coffee on some of our old abandoned tea 
gardens, similar to the way they have planted out 
tea on their coffee estates. It is, by the theory 
expounded by the author of the “Tea Industry of 
Ceylon,” a surface feeder, and should do well both 
by his showing and by mine, as I have said that 
the mineral matter which goes to form a seed crop 
still exists, and by his theory our tea plants have 
not exhausted the pure soil with the tap root.— 
Acuari,—Jndian Plgnters’ Gazette, 


set 
THE BIRDS’ NEST INDUSTRY. 


Travellers going from Hongkong to Bangkok or 
Singapore by steamer pass along the coast off Annam 
and near a group of islands that are at once pictur- 
esque and curious, Behind them is Tourane, an ancient 
French Settlement, the stopping place of steamors 
bound for Bue and Haiphong, and des ined to be an 
important commercial port in a not very distant 
future. 

Several of these islands produce an important ar- 
ticle of commerce, that is, the edible birds’ nests, 
which have caused considerable learned discussion a- 
mong scientists. They ace as dear to the Chinese 
palate as to the Chinese purse, Itis a singular fact 
that Annam is the only country that produces them. * 
Why the swallows select this Jocality as a habitation, 
and no other, when there are islands apparently as 
eligible scattered all along the Asiatic coast from 
Sumatra to Korea, is a mystery that the scientists 
who have given the subject so much attention have 
never attempted to elucidate. Had Banquo lived in 
these times he might have given an explanation as 
poetic and reasonable as that which he gave to Dun- 
can for the preference manifested by the Scotch 
martins for the pure and delhoate air that bathed Mac- 
beth’s castle. The swallows’ nests are a source of 
riches to the region. Their value is siid to have 
been discoverod some hundreds of years ago during 
the reign of Gia Long, who promised a liberal  re- 
ward to any one who would discover a new and profit- 
ablo article of export within bis realm. The nests 
discovered on the islaud of Nam Ngai were prosented 


* This is not quite correct.—Ep, DP. 


to the sovereign, who, faithful to his promise, offered 
a patent of nobility to the finder. This was respect- 
fully declined, and instead a monopoly of the harvest 
was accepted by the discoverer for himself and his 
descendants. This privileged family was to pay yearly 
eigaty pound: of the nests to the Hmperor as royalty. 
On the other hand they were to be exempt from per- 
sonal taxes, from military service, and from contri- 
butions of personal labour, such as are common in 
Oriental countries. They formed a family league of 
forty or fifty men, elected two of their number ag 
leaders, under the title of gnan and doi, and founded 
a village convenient for their commerce, which still 
exists under the name of Yen Xa— Village of the 
Swallow’s Nest.” The nests are the product of a 
salivary secretion of the birds, As to their mercan- 
tile value they are divided into three distinct cate- 
gories. The most valuable are those into which 
there enters a certain proportion of blood. These are 
ealled yen huyet. Singularly enough, they can only be 
produced by the birds affected with a malady which 
resembles consumption, and which is attended by 
copious hemorrhage. Nests of this kind are ia great 
demand. They are rare, and are gathered only in 
the spring. Local tradition says that these biris died 
of exhaustion, or of the consumption in its advanced 
stages, before the end of the second winter. Scien- 
tists being scarce among the Annamese and the 
French colonists not having yet had sufficient time 
for observation, it is not known whether this disease 
is peculiar only to a part of the birds or whether 
the salivary secretion that causes the malady causes 
the death of all of them after a year or two of ex- 
istence. The smallness of the quantity of these nests 
annually gathered—which is only three or four 
pounds—would seem to indicate that the disease is 
only partial and peculiar to those possessed of the 
weakest lungs. All other nests (yan soo) are classed 
as second quality. Nothing but the saliva of the birds 
enters into their construction. They are gathered in 
the spring, summer, and autumn. The spring harvest 
is the most valuable because it includes the two 
qualities. Two nests of the first quality weigh one 
ounce and are worth at the place of production five 
Mexican dollars at current value in Aunam. Those 
of the second quality are worth little more than half 
as much. The summer gathering is entirely of nests 
of the second quality. ‘hey ave smuller and less 
compact. It requires four of these to make an ounce, 
which is worth two Mexican dollars. The autuma 
harvest is still less valuable. The nests are scarce 
and not highly esteemed. It requires seven to make 
an ounce, which is not worth more than $1. 20 to 
$1.40. Experts express the opinion that this third 
gathering should be dispensed with, since it is worth 
so little and there is danger of destroying the eggs. 
Nearly all the nests are sold to the Chinese living 
in the cities of Aunam and Tonquin or sent to 
Ohinese ports. Only the Chinese and some high 
mandarins of the Court of Hue who prefer the Chinese 
euisive can afford the luxury. They are eaten by 
the Ohinese cooked with flesh or with sugar, having 
first been cleaned of all extraneous substances by 
a liberal application of hot water. When cooked 
with fowl or game, fruit of the water-lily is added. 
Obinese physicians prescribe them as a sovereign 
remedy for diseases of the lungs, asthma, disordered 
digestion and most other maladies. If they have 
curative qualities of the kind mentioned they pro- 
bably share them with other alimentary substances 
containing more or less gelatine. The good qualities 
of the nests are estimated no doubt in proportion 
to the price. It is certain that, as an article of 


diet, they have made little impression on Western 
nations. 
The harvest is made in & manner simple and 


picturesque. Sections of bamboo are trust into the 
holes in the side all the way up the precipice, form- 
ing an immense ladder by whose rounds the coolies 
ascend, detaching with a knife as they go the nests 
glued to the walls, Ove of the family which mono- 
polises the industry watches meanwhile anxiously 
elow to soe that the labourer does not in gathering 
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detutch some portion of the precious nest and secrete 
it about his person. The operation is full of danger, 
and annually costs several lives. The monopoly is at 
this moment in danger of passing into other hands. 
A rich Chinese company of Hongkong, which is buil- 
ding a handsome European hotel at Tourane, and which 
has branch houses in the principal cities of Annam 
and Tonquin, is offering the Hue Government a hand- 
some bonus for the privilege of gathering the nests. 
The monopolists are greatly excited at’ the prospect 
of losing it, and in support of their claim are offering 
in evidence the very document given to their an- 
cestors by the Emperor Gia Long. Money is needed 
at the court of Hue, and the ancient manuscript will 
be critically scrutinized by Annamese officials to dis- 
cover if it is indeed a grant in perpetuity or whether 
there is not a chance to make a good round snm by 
the transfer. In the meantime the swallows, instead 
of seeking haunts free from invasion, come back punc- 
tually with every recurring season, regardless of their 
health and this increasing spoliation. Other swallows 
in other countries can return peacefully to their last 
year’s nests in the ensuing spring. These swallows 
of Annam must keep on pandering to an aristocratic 
desire, building and rebuilding their homes and giv- 
ing their life's blood forever to satisfy a diseased 
appetite.—Shanghai Courier. 


> —————— 

Tra Hstimatms.—The Produce Market Review 
has the following :—‘‘ Indian and Ceylon, &c.—It is 
expected that England will receive during the present 
season from India alone about 93 million lb of 
Tea, and as the estimated supply from Ceylon and 
Java together amounts to another 33 million lb, it 
is clear that unless an enormous increase takes 
place in the general Tea trade, both for export and 
home consumption, the quantity required from China 
will be smaller and smaller. It may be noted that 
the 126 million lb of Tea expected from India, 
Ceylon, and Java this year exceeds the entire deli- 
veries for home consumption in the United Kingdom 
during so recent a year as 2871.” 


Export Dury on Sovurn AMERICAN OINCHONA.— 
In our issue of March 15th we mentioned a report 
current here that an export duty would shortly be 
imposed upon all cinchona exported from Bolivia, and 
expressed a doubt whether this rumour could be 
correct. This doubt was well justified, for it now 
transpires that, so far from an export duty being 
placed on bark, the now existing duty will he re- 
moved at the end of June. This will probably have 
the effect of increasing the shipments of bark from 
Bolivia,,as we understand that all dealers there, ex- 
cept one, are holding back their shipments in anti- 
cipation of the removal of the duty. The one firm 
who still export cinchone do not suffer from the 
duty, as they are themselves the contractors from 
the Bolivian Government, and therefore in paying 
duty merely pay from one pocket into the other. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 


O1ncHoNnA.—The supply of bark, offered at Tuesday’s 
auctions was rather in excess of that offered at the 
preceding sales. It included 1,401 packages from 
South America (of which two-thirds were Cuprea), 
1583, from Oeylon, 783 from British India, the largest 
quantity offered for many months, aud only 22 
packets from Java, It was generally anticipated that 
prices would show some improvement upon the last 
auctions, but this hope was destined to be disap- 
pointed, for notwithstanding the diminished exports 
from Oeylon and the more favourable statistical po- 
sition of cinchona in London, buyers held off and 
the bulk of the Oeylon bark was bought in by the 
owners, who, if they had pressed it upon the market 
would have had to submit to a decided reduction 
Indien barks were not so firmly held, and the bulk 
of these, including a large proportion of good par- 
cels, sold with rather better spirit than was mani-, 
fested for Oeylon bark. Altogether about 200 packages 
South American, 700 Ooylon, 600 Hast Indian, and 
22 Java bark sold at a unit which certainly did no 


average over 23d., the principal buyers being the 
agents for the Mannheim quinine works and English 
manufacturers.—Jlid, March 30th. 

Inp1AN Propucts.—The late Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition appears to have led to some _ interest 
being taken in the exportation of Indian drugs of 
various kinds on trial. One of these articles received 
during the past month was a sample of white musli, 
the root of Asparagus ascendens. It has an ivory- 
white colour and is hard and twisted, the pieces 
being about an inch long and two lines in thickness. 
It has a sweetish taste, and forms, according to Dr, 
Dymock, an excellent substitute for salep, than 
which it is nicer and is more relished by Europeans. 
At the present time, when salep is dear, it would 
form an excellent substitute for it as food for in- 
valids. Large quantities of different varieties of gum 
arabic are also now being sent from India, Some of 
these, however, are imperfect'y soluble in water and 
very dirty, being evidently collected without much 
care. Nevertheless, those that have been examined 
possess a considerable amount of adhesiveness, and 
appeared to contain mere traces of tanning matter. 
A valerian root, apparently that of V. Wallichii, 
and costus root (Aplotaxis auriculata), are also among 
Indian drugs that have been sent to this country 
on speculation recently from India.— Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 

Tue Coming Tra Srason, says the L. and Q. 
Dxpress of March 25th :—The time is now rapidly ap- 
proaching when operations will commence for the Tea 
season 1888-9, many buyers having already left, and 
others being about to start for China, It does not, 
therefore, seem out of place to offer a few remarks 
which, we hope, may prove of service to those about to 
embark on the campaign. The enormous import of 
Indian and Ceylon teas during the season, now drawing 
towards its end, estimated at over one hundred million 
pounds, together with their comparative cheapness, 
has had a marked influence on the sale of China tea, 
the transactions throughout being of a most retail 
character except when forced at auction. It seems 
probable also that this state of things will continue 
unless shipments from Ohina are materially differ- 
ent to what they have been this season. The 
best authorities anticipate an import from India 
and Oeylon during 1888-9 at over one hundred 
and twenty million pounds—possibly nearer one 
hundred and twenty-five millions. With such sup- 
plies from these countries, and several millions 
from Jaya, &c., and placing our requirements for 
twelve months roughly at two hundred and twenty 
millions total, it is evident that if China sends us 
more than a total of all kinds of ninety-five millions, 
it must result in dull markets, with an absence of 
healthy competition. The question for consideration 
appears to be how the necessary reduction from the 
present season’s total is to be brought about. We 
think this can only be done by buyersin toto refusing to 
ship the low grades, such as the market has recently 
been inundated with—rubbish that does the China 
trade an immense deal of harm, and from the low range 
of prices at which it is realised, can scarcely be bene- 
ficial to anyone concerned, Thereis another matter that 
should not be lost sight of—viz., the decrease in the 
export demand here; this has for some years past kept 
prices fairly steady for good teas, but from several 
causes it would appear that in future we must expect 
a continual falling off in this respect. If the Chinese 
wish to retain even a moderate portion of this gigantic 
trade they must cultivate their trees so as to produce 
leaf with something of the fragrance for which their 
growths were noted some thirty years since, and at 
prices sufficiently reasonable to compete with those 
from India and elsewhere; that they can do this the 
experience of the last proves. With a little attention 
to the firing, we do not see why Ohina should not con- 
tinue tocommand a fair share of the trade, for we 
can scarcely believe that the Chinese have anything to 
learn from India as to the preparation of the leaf, if 
they only pay the attention they formerly bestowed on 
it. The trade have naturally been looked also to the 
Ohinese Government as to what their action will be in 
the matter of duties. ; 
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Tonacco Cunrivation, I am afraid will be a 
failure in the Western and North-Western Provinces, 
I kave seen it repeatedly tried by a very persey- 
ering coconut planter in the first-named Province, 
but it could not be made to pay.—Cor. 

DARsEELING.—Regarding tea prospects, I have little 
to say just now. ‘There is a good deal of blight about, 
and more rain is badly wanted in many parts of the 
district. In the meantime, I think planters are looking 
up a good bit, after their long time of depression, aud 
it is becoming apparent that hill tea will pay in the 
long run, if the property is only fairly well managed. 
The latter is the important point—Indian Planters’ 
Gazette, April 10tb. 


Inpran Tra Notrs.—Tea making has begun at Dehra 
Doon. The Gardens are looking well, as they have 
had very good winterrains. On the 30th Lallamook 
had an earthquake—two small shocks. The weather 
is favourable. ‘All the squalls come at night. One 
iron rod has been carried away. Nearly all the gardens 
have started their machinery.” A heavy hailstorm pas- 
sed over Gachar last Tuesday and Wednesday (3rd 
and 4thinstant),andis reported to have done very 
serious damage on some of the tea estates. One 
Manager telegraphs that his garden is ‘cut up” by 
the hail, and that the manufacture “ is stopped 
indefinitely.’ Another planter with facetious sadness 
wired that he had iced pegs with his dinner which 
cost him R10,000 !—Jndian Planters’ Gazette, April 10th. 

Tra Dryina is thus noticed in the London 
Letter of the Indian Planters’ Gazette:—A friend 
who has recently been down to Chingford to see 
some more experiments tried with Mr. Gibbs’ new filter 
stove, took with him some specially selected delicate, 
lightly fermented Jhanzie tea, after having had the 
same sampled by two leading brokers. This tea he 
slightly moistened for the purposes of the experiment ; 
thereby not only giving the dryer some work to do, 
but rendering the ta more liable to absorb any foreign 
flavour which might be applied to it though exposure to 
the direct products of combustion. Some Assam coal 
had been procured from the office of the Assam Railways 
and Trading Oo., Lmtd., in order to test the actual 
fuel of that province. Some teakwood had also been 
obtained as giving out a powerful aroma, in order 
to put wood fuel to a severe test. The delicate 
Jhanzie tea operated upon was dived; partwas dried 
by the direct products from the coal, and part from 
thoso from the teak. Previous to operating upon the 
tea, the fan was stopped, and immediately the densest 
possible volume of smoke were emitted from the 
feed hopper. The instant the fan was turned again 
the emission of all smoke cased and—not a trace 
of it, or of any odours, was to be discovered at the 
hot air exit! The tea was brought back to town 
and tested by the same brokers who had originally 
sampled it, and they could find no trace of injury 
from foreign ee: though the quality and appear- 
ance had of course, been affected by the damping. 
My friend also told me that Mr. Gibbs is about to 
erect a full-sized filter stove in order to complete the 
thorough testing of the invention before launching 
it upon the world. Drying tea direct from a coal 
fire would have been laughed at afew months ago, 
We may have it dried by gas yet; indeed, thought is 
already being directed, 


Pene Serveware or Quvrintye is now made 
by Mr. Gammie in Northern India, and an official 
paper has been published giving a full account of 
the process. Dr. King and Mr. Gammie are 
specially thanked by the Government of India. We 
shall quote the whole paper, together with the 
description of the method of extraction, into our 
Tropical Agriculturist. But meantime, we quote 
the following passage :— 

During a visit which he paid to Holland in 1884, Dr. 
King acquired some hints as to a process of extraction 
by means of oil. And now benefitting by the advice of 
some chemical friends, Mr. Gammie has been able to 
perfect this procoss with the result that the whole of 
the quining in yellow bark can be extracted ina form 


undistinguishable either chemically or physically from 
the best brands of Huropean manufacture, This can 
be done so cheaply, that as long as_ the supply of bark 
is kept up quinine need never cost Government much 
above twenty-five rupees per pound, It is truethat at 
the present moment quinine is obtainable in the open 
market at rates not very different from this; but that 
is due to entirely exceptional causes. Forsome time 
back the Ceylon planters, have been uprooting their 
cinchona trees both to save them from disease, and to 
make way for tea planting which appears now to be 
becoming the principal industry of that colony; and 
cinchona bark has actually been sold in London below 
the cost of its production in Ceylon. Indeed, so far has 
the fallin price gone, that South American bark has 
been practically driven out of the market. This is a 
state of matters, which cannot continue very long, and 
which is not likely to recur. In the ordinary course 
therefore, quinine might be expected soon to rise to 
what may be considered its normal price. The object 
of making public the process now discovered is to check 
this rise in the price of adrug of such general utility. 

* Coco-Nut oR Cocoa-nur.”’—We call special 
attention to the following editorial note from the 
Pharmaceutical Jowrnal of London. We haye for 
several years back withthe concurrence and approval 
of the highest authority in the islund (the Director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens) adopted ‘ coconut”? 
in all our publications. The difliculty usually is 
to get people at home to aid in a change of 
the kind, but now that the step has been taken 
by so good an authority in England, we trust all 
writers, printers and publishers out here will follow 
suit and do what they can to make the convenient 
and indubitable form of ‘ coconut’ universal. We 
would especially appeal to our contemporaries, to the 
Department of Public Instruction (and Agriculture ?), 
and last not least, to the Government Printer 
to adopt what is so clearly and scientifically shewn 
to be the correct form. If we could only convince 
‘* Mincing Lane” we should like next to see ‘‘ cacao” 
adopted for the produce as well as the tree ; but 
this is more difficult, ‘‘ cocoa’’ as pronounced being 
a universal household as well as ‘ market” word 
for this food product and drink, in England. Still 
if “coco” is kept for the nut, there will be mnch 
less risk of ‘‘ cocoa” beans, nibs, or paste being 
supposed to come from the palmtree. Here is the 
paragraph :— 

Coco-Nur or Cocoa-NuT.—A discussion as to whether 
this should be spelled c-o-c-o or ¢-o-c-o- has recently 
been published. The palm yielding the coconut and 
the tree which furnishes the substance used as a bever- 
age and called cocoa, are known by botanists, aod 
hence by pharmacists, to have no connection. Never- 
theless, many persons outside that intelligent circle 
have au i?ea thet both ave products of the same tree, or 
are connected in some way, and even botanists do not 
agree as to the correct spelling of the word coco in 
coconut. The evidence on the subject is briefly this ;— 
In early botanical works and books of travel coco-nuts 
are mentioned, the word “coco”’ being derived from 
an Indian word coc or cocus, used to indicate the fruit 
of Cocos nucifera, on account of a fancied resemblance 
of the base of the endocarp, with the three circular 
impressions, to the face of a monkey whose conver- 
sational powers were limited to uttering a sound like 
coco or cocus. According to another anthority the 
word “ooco” in Portuguese means anything which 
frightens children, the monkey-like expression on the 
endocarp being perhaps used for that purpose. Lin- 
nus in forming the genus Cocos probably founded the 
name on these variations, and how it came to be known 
as cocoa (c-0-c-0-a) nut is net quite clear, but there is 
nothing to warrant such a method of spelling. Now 
that the leaves of Erythrorylon Coca are also articles of 
commerce and known as coca (c-o-c-a), it becomes a 
matter of much importance to discriminate carefully 
between tho three substances of similar t 
widely different 
March 3lst, 


names but 
nature. Pharmaceutical Jornal. 
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IMPORTANT MEETING OF THE COFFEE 
TRADE, 


A special meeting of those interested in the coffee 
trade, convened by the coffee and cocoa trades section, 
of the London Ohamber of Oommerce, was held at 
the office of the Chamber Hast Cheap, E. O., on 26th 
February “to consider the proposed creation of a bank 
and caisse for settlement of time bargains in London, 
with special regard to the effect of such an institu- 
tion on the coffee trade.” There was a numerous 
attendance. Mr. H. Pasteur (Patry & Pasteur) presided. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said: Gentlemen, this is the ad- 
journed annualrgeneral meeting of the coffee and 
cocoa section of the London Ohamber of. Commerce. 
At the previous meeting, on the 20th instant, I thought 
it my duty to bring under notice the projected crea- 
tion of a bank and clearing-house for time bargains in 
coffee and sugars, which I considered a subject of the 
highest importance to all interested in those trades. 
Some discussion took place, but, asthe question had 
not been mentioned amongst the agenda, it was 
felt and very rightly so, that a further oppor- 
tuuity should be given, with due notice, for dis- 
cussion, and also for the passing of any resolu- 
tion which the meeting might think fit to adopt. 
On Friday last the prospectus of the London Produce 
Olearing-House was issued, and we are now informed 
that the “Caisse de Liquidation” in Havre, and a 
similar institution recently established in Hamburgh, 
are to be the models on which the business of the new 
clearing-house is to be established. This makes it 
clear, therefore, that the business is to be in’ time bar- 
gains, or paper coffee and paper sugar, although the 
words “time bargains’’ do not not appear in the pros- 
pectus. This to say the least, introduces a. new style 
of business in colonial produce in London, which may 
have very serious consequences for the trade, and on 
that account I think it is a question which should be 
examined and discussed calmly and impartially by 
those interested in the various branches of the 
coffee trade. (Applause.) It is nota question affecting 
banks, or financial houses, or brokers only, but also 
growers and importers of coffee,and those who buy,deal, 
and distribute the article throughout the United King- 
dom andabroad. (Appiause.) Will the new kind of busi- 
ness which it is proposed to introduce under the auspices 
of the London Produce Olearang-House lead, inthe terms 
of the prospectus, to an extension of business as well 
as to an actualincrease inimports, and thereby benefit 
the trading and shipping and dock interests of London ? 
Or will it, as others fear,have a detrimental effect on the 
coffee trade of London, by inviting and encouraging 
purely speculative transactions, entailingconstant fluctu- 
ations in prices, and a state of uncertainty which is 
paralysing to the dealers in the real article, without, 
on the other hand, encouraging importation, which is 
attractedin the long run to the countries where coffee 
is consumed, and not by transactions in paper repre- 
senting coffee, and settled by differences in price, in- 
stead of by the delivery of produce? Those, gentle- 
men, are questions of great moment ; and I trust that 
those who may wish to address this meeting have duly 
weighed the various aspects of the great changes which 
it is desired to introduce into the mode of conducting 
business, ard that they will be guided in the views they 
advocate by a sincere desire to uphold the best and 
truest interests of the London coffee trade. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. Fracts said that at half an hour’s notice he had 
been asked to propose the following resolution :—““That 
this meeting of merchants, brokers, dealers, and others 
interested in the coffee trade, deprecate the establish- 
ment in London of a bank and caisse de liquidation, in- 
tended, under the name of the London Produce Clearing- 
House, principally for the settlement of time bargains 
in coffee, which, in their opinion, will be detri- 
mental to the interests of the trade, and by unduly 
encouraging the speculative transactions with constant 
fluctuations, in paper coffee, will render business in 
the real article uncertain and precarious, to the in- 
jury of growers, importers, dealers, and distributors 
of coffee.” Mr. Figgis said that the compliment had 
been paid to his firm of bringing strong pressure to 


bear upon them in order to induce them to join in 
founding the new company; but they felt that it 
was their duty—he would not say their interest— 
using their intelligence and experience that his senior 
partner especially had acquired in Mineing Laue in 
the course of half a century—they felt it was their 
duty not to promote the movement. Perhaps, there- 
fore, he would be allowed to say a few words as to 
the attitude that his firm and other brokers had 
taken in regard to the company. A business like 
theirs had only been male by real, constant hard 
work such as Englishmen, as a rule, had been proud 
of, and it was felt that business of the new style 
would not be productive of the wholesome results 
which had been the glory of Old England. (Hear, 
hear.) There had been a little wonder—he would not 
say anger—expressed at the attitude some of them 
had taken inventuring to express their conscientious 
opinion on the subject; but every Englishman was 
entitled to hold and express his own Opinion, what- 
ever others might think. The gentlemen- who had 
prometed this company—no doubt with the best in- 
tentions in the world—were few in number, Haying 
looked at the names of the founders, he did not 
believe that those gentlemen, eminent as they were 
in the entire commercial world, really knew, and 
understood, and upheld the intentions of the actual 
founders of the company. (Hear, hear.) No doubt, 
this clearing-house having been once established, they, 
as brokers, and therefore as agents, would be compel- 
led totake partin the transactious of the company, 
but it would only be by orders of theirclients. ‘T'o 
promote and foster and push a thing, and to do 
everything one could tomake it asuccess, was very 
different from realising the fact as a practical man 
that one was bound to take some part in it, however 
unwillingly and without doing all one could to further 
its objects. They would probably be taunted with the 
fact that they would be compelled to join the com- 
pany; but that would not deter him from saying that 
the system proposed was foreign to English habits 
and thoughts. (No, no, and Hear, hear.) Whilst. 
some such organisation might haye become a neces- 
sity, owing to what was being done in America, France 
and Germany, and the great number of foreigners 
trading in England, it was gambling pure, and simple. 
(No, no, and Yes, yes.) It was betting on time 
bargains. (No, noand yes, yes.) It was doing paper bus- 
iness. In most cases the intention of the ‘‘operators” 
would be that no article of produce should pass, 
That would be destructive of habits of business and 
industry, and detrimental to commerce, and would 
unfit men for their regular trade and work. (Hear, 
hear.) The system was producing, and had produced 
a restless frame of mind in our younger men, leading 
to their betting in many ways, and to a large ex- 
tent. It might injure regular trade permanently ; 
his firm believed it would, and it was for that 
reason that they opposed it. Centuries had been 
occupied in building up the trade of England and 
there had been only three or five years’ experience 
of the new trade in paper produce togo by. Surely 
that experience was not very favourable either as to 
the profits or the morals of the business! (Hear, 
hear. 

MD W. J. THompson, sen. (W. J. & H. THompson), 
in seconding theresolution, said that the object of the 
caisse did not interfere with his special business; but 
he was urged to join in the scheme, and he would 
have done so if he had thought that it would be for 
the advantage of Mincing Lane. He felt very strongly, 
however, that the scheme would ultimately work 
infinite evil in the general business of Mincing Lane, 
and he declined the honour that was offered, though 
he was much pressed, and though representations 
were made that the scheme would be a commercial 
success and that great advantages would follow upon 
it. Oertainly, with regard to the commercial success 
of the thing, there had been a great demand for the 
shares, but he remained unconvinced, and was glad to 
have the opportunity of seconding the resolution, and 
of supporting the views so ably put forward by Mr. 
Figgis, (Applause.) Noah 
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Mr. Rouse said this question had been before 
Mincing Lane for niany years. Two years ago he 
attempted to bring it forward, in. order to vet an 
association for the settlement of contracts, as they 
had in Liverpool. At that time the same old arguments 
that were now heard were advanced in opposition to 
the proposal, and the thing fell into abeyance. It 
had been revived because of the success that had at- 
tended settlement contracts in Havre, Hamburg, New 
York, and other places. Muchhad been said in opposi- 
tion to the scheme, and if there were no Suez Oanal 
and no electric telegraphs, and if 999 out of every 
thousand contracts in this country were not made for 
forward delivery, he could understand the opposition. 
(Applause.) But there was the actual experience that 
the business of the country was done for forward de- 
livery. The man who bought goods from countries 
‘that it would take two or three months to bring them 
from was doing a time bargain, and that question 
must be settled, This year coffee had reached a very 
high point. Rio coffee had reached about 80s., and 
Mesers. Johnson’s telegram came in, estimating the crop 
at eight and a half millions. He had the figures of all 
the estimates, and the lowest was about six anda half 
millions for export this year. What was the con- 
sequence ? People, being perfectly solvent at the time, 
who had bought coffee, were suddenly faced with a 
drop of about 20s, The whole of the business of this 
country would be conducted by the purchase and 
sale of produce which was still on the ground in 
India and America, or which had just been harvested, 
and, seeing that that produce was all sold for forward 
GeIIERR or shipment, was the present state of things 
safe 

Mr. Ficats explained that his firm did not object 
to forward contracts, and they had provided selling 
forward deliveries of real produce and the articles 
they dealt in. But they objected to timo bargains 
n whiich it was not intended that produce should pass. 

Mr Rouse remarked that he was coming to that 
point He had no hesitation in saying that the 
bulk of the business of this country, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of tea and wool contracts, was 
conducted on the principle of selling forward 
prod uce. It must be and would be so, because the 
stuffk was bought from England in the producing 
mar ets instead” of being bought here. He appre- 
hended that it was desired by means of the Olearing- 
House to introduce tho principle of settlement, and 
he supposed that articles would be tendered on for- 
ward contracts. That was done in Havre, Hamburg, 
and Mew York; five days before the close of the 
time specified in the contract, notice could be given 
that there would be a tender of the goods. He sup- 
port®d the Olearing-House because he thought brokers 
and merchants aud dealers ought to be protected in 
their transactions. At present they were face to face 
with this difficulty, that they might bave bought an 
article in which a sudden telegram from the other 
side might cause an immense fall, and yet they had 
no means of selling the article in consuming countries 
exeept at aruinous loss, (Iear, hear.) Let them not be 
hypocrites. (Applause.) He believed they all desired 
to join with him in making business in Mincing 
Lane as safe as possible—(hear, hear)—and to c:use 
things to goon easily. That was why the Clearing- 
House had been established. When the telegrams to 
whieh he bad referred came in from the States, tha 
English people wired off to Havre. Hamburg, and 
New York, and sold against the contracts.What it 
was desired to do was to introduce into this market a 
contract on, which Rio coffee could be sold. A man 
who held Rio coffee would be able to go into the 
market and sell agaiust it, because thera would always 
be buyers in a terminal market. 

Sik Henry Peek said, be had been much surprised 
by Mr... Rouse’s statement that 999 contracts 
ont of every thousand wero made for future deli- 
very. Ho had made thousands aud tens of thousands 
of contracts, and he did not suppose he had ever 
mado a forward contract in his life. The Olear- 
ing-House did not at present affect the wholesale 
pasion’ much 4§ some othors, but be supposed it 
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was to be made to apply in the future to tea and every~-. 
thing elso,and he could not help thinking that it would 
introduce an element of difficulty for the wholesale 
tradesuch as they had never before had to face. He 
could see no advantage inthe scheme. A broker was 
usually as wide awake as most people, and, if he had 
to deal with a shady man who wanted to speculate, 
it almost served him xight if he did not make a margin 
himself. (Hear, hear). ' 

Mr. Wauus (Moffat. & Co.,) challenged Mr. Ronse on 
this point, that a very large portion of the transac- 
tions in the Havre (Clearing-House were in 
respect of coffee, the delivery of which was not 
sought for. (Applause.) It was that . element 
which concerned the London brokers and, mer- 
chants. He opposed this scheme, not because it 
was new, but because it violated the principle of 
business upon which the whole fabric rested—(hear, 
hear),—and sought to introduce that element of gam- 
bling, which in business had always been a canker 
eating the life out of it, and which in time might 
destroy it altogether. He feared theywere nowadays 
seeking these new methods of conducting busi- 
ness as a short road to making money, and he was 
quite sure that in the long run they would not 
answer, because they would drive out of the trade 
the euormous capital now embarked in it—(hear, 
hear)—and would render it a business absolutely unsafe 
to follow. Hvery day of the week they received 
quotations from Havre ten or twelve times, and probably 
the values varied during that short period. Was it pos« 
sible to conduct business in the ordinary course of thngs 
when a man was liable, uot only from day to day but 
from hour to hour, to fluctuations in the value of the ar- 
ticle in which he was dealing ? Nothing could explain 
that constant variation except that it was the’ effect 
of gambling. As a member of the trade he had the 
strongest objection to seeing this system brought into 
Mincing Lane. In getting the margin paid into this bank, 
a certain sum would be secured; it might be a sum be- 
longing to the person himself or to his creditors, and 
if the man should come to grief, the bank would hold the 
money as against all his other creditors, (Hear, hear.) 
An exporter of coffee in London, he would suppose, ships 
£5,000 or £10,000 worth of coffee to the Continent, 
and is paid by bill. Inthe meantime he finds'that the 
man to whom he has shipped the goods is speculating 
in a terminal market, where he has to pay a margin, 
and where, when the price goes against him, he has 
to pay certain further sums, till the total possibly 
reaches thousands. Well, the man receives the goods 
from London, and turns them intocashin order to pay 
further deposits into the Clearing-House, and when he 
goes to the wall, all his ready cash is in this bank as 
against every other creditor, (Applause.) This security 
to the bank was one of the dangerous elements of the 
thing. Gambling never could be made safe. Every 
attempt towards thatend must fail, and it would be far 
better to keep to the old methods. If they followed 
the new plan they would be killing the legitimate 
trade in an article for the purpose of se*uring large 
incomes without the trouble which pertained to all 
proper businesses. Therefore he supported the resoiu- 
tion and he trusted that the good sense of the 
meeting and of the Ohamber of Commerce would 
support those who protested against the evils which 
it was proposed to introduce into Mineing Lane. 
(Applause. ) ; 

Mr. W. Von GueHn observed that this was not a 
morals, They wanted to de the best 
they could for tho trade of London, and they 
wanted to get as much coffee as they could to 
London. Would coffee be brought to London by 
this terminal business? (“Yes”) Qould Breil 
coffee be diverted to this market? He believed that 
produce would always find the shortest and cheapest 
way from the producer to the consumer and no ter- 
mipal market would divert it. (Hear, hear.) The 
function, he apprehended, of those engaged in the 
coffee trate of London was, as far as they could, to 
distribute Brazil coffee over the markets of Europe, 
and be did not think that object would be. served 
in the slightest degree by transactions for delivery 
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within twelve months. The distribution of Brazi! 
coffee was & matter of hard work; they had to dis- 
tribute various kinds of coffee, and they would not 
assist the operation by undertaking transactions for 
the delivery of one special quality within the next 
twelve months. They did not see that coffee had 
been diverted from the ordinary course: it went from 
the country of production to the coantry of consump- 
tion, without reference to terminal markets. A 
share of the Brazil coffee might be obtained 
in London, but only a share, and they would 
get more if they turned their attention to the proper 
method of distributing it. Havre merchants were oc- 
cupyiug all their time and money in gambling transac- 
tions; last week, he believed, the transactions repre- 
sented three times the amount of coffee there. The 
real intention in the case of one of these contracts 
was not to make delivery, and if they in London 
would turn their attention to doing the real trade, 
they would get the best of it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Wanton said the Clearing-House was a 
fait accompli, and he would move as an amend- 
ment that this discussion be adjourned for six 
months. It was very difficult for one broker to 
talk about what other peeple did, or, for the 
matter of that, about what he did himself; but 
it certainly seemed a pity that orders for 100,000 
bags of coffee—200,000, he believed, had been known 
-—should be sent from London to New York, Hamburg, 
or Havre, when it might be done here. (Applause.) 
The stock of coffee at Havre was now many times 
larger than it was before the Olearing-House there 
was established. (Hear, hear.) 

After considerable animated discussion, Mk, WALTON 
drew up his amendment inthe following terms :— 
“That this discussion be adjourned for six months, 
to enable the Section to see how the establishment 
of the Olearing-House will work during that time.” 
That was then carried by thirty-six votes against 
twenty-two.—Jndian Planters’ Gazette, April 3rd. 


<< —_____ 
GOLD IN CEYLON. 


(From our Galle Correspondent.) 


Galle, 21st April. 

Mr. A. D. Dominico informs me that he was 
the first to draw the attention of Government to 
the existence of gold in Morawak Korale. In the 
course of a visit, which he paid to Akuressa last 
month, he saw two nuggets above one ounce each, 
besides several smaller ones in the possession of 
the Constable Arachchi, which had been obtained 
while gem-digging at Deurangalla. Other gem- 
diggers had also secured gold, but not in such 
quantities. According to Mr. Dominico, the precious 
metal is quite loose and free from quartz, show- 
ing that gold exists in decomposed quartz on the 
surface of the primitive soil, so that the presence 
of a solid reef may be expected at not a great 
depth, The name “ Deurangalla,”’ or burnt gold 
stone, is derived from the circumstance that gold 
was obtained by calcinating the stone, and there 
is a tradition amongst the villagers, that in olden 
times gold-digging was under the patronage of 
royalty. The existence of abandoned pits is pointed 
out in support of this. 

On arriving at Matara, Mr. Dominico reported 
the circumstance to Mr. H. P. Baumgartner, the 
Assistant Government Agent, who despatched Mr. 
Perera Mudaliyar of Gangaboda Pattu to Akuressa, 
and obtained specimens of the metal from the 
Constable Arachchi. On the 30th March, Mr. 
Dominico presented a petition to Mr. KH. 
Elliott, the Government Agent of the Province, 
in which, after stating these facts, he added that 
‘“‘as there is no doubt that gold in paying quan- 
tities can be obtained in this Province, your 
huinble petitioner begs that you will be pleased to 
report the matter to Government, and to recom. 
mend that he may be assisted to carry on operations, 


with a view to develop the resources of the country, 
Should the Government be sceptical on this point, 
your humble petitioner would further ask that 
some person of experience and scientific attain- 
ments be selected to personally visit the spot, with 
the object of ascertaining the truth of his state- 
ment.” 

No reply has yet been received from Govyern- 
ment, but, as I understand, that the work of pros- 
pecting in Morowak Korale will be at once under- 
taken by private enterprise, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Dominico’s exertions will not be unrewarded. 
He states that you may recollect his paying a 
visit to the Observer office in 1884, with samples 
of gold dust obtained from the Western Province. 
The same samples were shown to Mr. Leechman, 
of Messrs. Leechman & Co. 

Referring to the remarks in your editorial on 
this subject, Mr. Dominico explains that the metal 
discovered near Akuressa is not Australian, but 
Ceylon gold; and he states it as a fact, that 
a nugget weighing 54 sovereigns, and other smaller 
ones were secured by the diggers. Nuggets and 
pepitas were obtained, but there was comparatively 
little gold dust. He was confirmed in this opinion 
after washing the gravel on the occasion of his 
visit to Deurangalla. ‘ 


—— —— —- &_____ — 
TEA FOR AMERICA. 


The prospectus of the Indian Planters’ Company 
will be found given in full on page, 785, together 
with some very practical advice from a correspondent 
of the Indian Planters’ Gazette, which is deserving 
the attention of Mr. Rutherford and our Planters’ 
Association. Ceylon teas, no doubt, are more suitable 
than the bulk of Indian for distribution amongst 
the people of North America. 

We have, besides, the pleasure of calling attention 
to the following address from Mr. Pineo to the 
planters of Ceylon. It will be a question to consider 
and decide at next meeting of the Association, 
how far action should be taken through, or in 
co-operation with, the Indian Tea Company and 
through Mr. Pineo’s agency, respectively :— 

To THE PuantEeRs or CEYLON: 

Gentlemen,—To many of the men to whom be- 
longs the honor of developing and bringing to its 
present high standard the tea industry of Ceylon, 
I am an unknown quantity. To the old coffee 
planter and to those who furnished the sinews of 
war to carry on an industry that was, at one 
time, the backbone of the colony I am not, I trust, 
unfayourably known. Many a planter knows how 
earnestly 1 worked for his advancement, while pro- 
prietors and agents can testify to my zeal and 
energy in their behalf. 

Bad times, adverse seasons, leaf-disease and other 
causes contributed to bring about a disastrous con- 
dition of affairs as respects coffee, and ignoring the 
lessons sought to be taught by a Taylor and Arm. 
strong, we coffee planters concentrated our energies, 
thoughts, and best efforts in the development ofan 
industry that we hoped would bring back to our 
coffers the many rupees lost or locked upin coffee. 
I allude to cinchona, which, doubtless, helped many 
of us very materially, but it did not restore pros- 
perity—or what is essential to all commercial 
undertakings—confidence, Then, and not until 
then, did we turn to our teachers and salvationists, 
Taylor, Armstrong, and the Agars, and go in for 
the cultivation of that plant which is reyolu- 
tionizing and recuperating the island. Then we 
discovered that Taylor at Loolcondera, Armstrong 
at Rookwood, Agars at Agarsland, Rutherford at 
Mariawatte, Leechman at Carolina, Scovell at 
Strathellie and others whom I cannot now remem- 
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ber by name,* were paving the way for Ceylon to be 
known as the home of the best of all tea, to be recog- 
nized as a community of planters that intended to 
nail the flag ‘‘ Excelsior”’ to their mast, and to prove 
to the world that the planter would not countenance 
adulteration or injurious manipulation in any form 
or shape. The efforts and honorable intentions of 
planters have not, unfortunately, always been seconded 
and aided by the retail dealer, for we know that 
under cover of Oeylon tea much rubbish is sold 
by the retail tea dealer. Individual efforts of Ceylon 
planters who have entered the retail trade have 
not been crowned with deserved success. for the 
simple reason that they were not able to ‘‘ stay,” or, 
in other words, their capital was too small and limited. 

I won’t allude to the Ceylon tea trade of Great 
Britain, because that trade has already become 
familiar to you; but I wish to call your attention 
to a country—I mean America—where your tea is 
hardly known at all, and where there is room enough 


for well-directed, honest effort, backed by adequate ~ 


capital, energy, push, and warTrIna powers. 

Mr. J. McCombie-Murray has been, and is, doing a 
noble pioneer’s work, and the tea planter can 
thoroughly rely upon, and place confidence in, that 
gentleman’s vigor and push, and, above all, upon his 
selling a pw'e Oeylon tea. Your interests in his 
hands are safe as regards the purity of the tea he may 
offer as Ceylon tea, and you may safely rest in the 
certainty that all that one man, with limited capi- 
tal, can honourably do, by push, energy ,and indomi- 
table pluck, will be done by Mr. Murray; but I 
submit it to you, can any one man, with limited 
means, however energetic he may be, occupy— 
satisfactorily to you—a field wherein live and haye 
their being sixty millions of people? Harly in 1885 
I endeavoured to make pure Oeylon tea known to 
the people of Canada and the United States, and, in 
a limited way I did; but it was a drop in the bucket, 
and my means were too scanty to enable me to go 
on in a work that had few glimmers of brightness 
or satisfaction, and discouragements innumerable. 
Suffice it to say that three years of uphill, hard, 
unprofitable work convinced me that certain things 
were essentially necessary in order to place Ceylon 
pure tea properly before the American and Canadian 
consumer. I don’t include the grocer, retail or 
wholesale tea dealer, but confine myself to the 
consumer, who must, if we want to attain success, 
be approached independently of any tea dealer or 
grocer whatever. 

Now, 1 want you to have patience and permit me 


esto tell you what I deem essential to success, and 


what to avoid:— 

Virst.—A delicate, highly-flavored pekoe tea is an 
absolute desideratum. 

Second.—A man with push, energy, an abundance 
of capital, and thoroughly versed in the art (?) of 
American advertizing. 

Third.—To maintain a uniform standard of tea, 

Pourth.—To refrain from sending strong, pungent, 
coarse teas until the more delicate varieties are 
known and recognized by the American and Canadian 
consumer, 

Pifth.—To work independently of grocers, retail 
tea dealers and jobbers of teas; and 

Lastly.—To see that only pure Ceylon tea is sold 
by your representatives. 

Do these ideas commend themselves to you ? Or 
aro you of opinion that you know more about it 
than one who has interviewed the principal tea 
brokers and wholesale dealers in tea in the city of 
Now York, in Philadelphia, and many other cities of 
the United States and Canada? 

* Grave omissions are Elphinstone and Ceylon Com- 
pany, Limited, and Abbotsford was earlier than some 
montioned,~—Kp. 


The planters of Ceylon are not slow to see where 
their best interests lie. They are quick to adopt 
new and approved ideas, aod I submit that my 
idea of going direct tothe tea consumer ig, if not 
new, something for them to take into consideration. 

Are the planters and those interested in opening 
new markets for their tea inclined to help an old 
member who believes he is backed by an American 
gentleman of means, energy and push ? 

April 23rd, 1888, R. E. PINEO. 


———— 

DISCOVERY OF A PROCESS FOR MANU. 
FACTURING PURE SULPHATE OF QUININE 

AT MUNGPOO RESOLUTION. 
(Official paper). 

Apprehensions of the extermination, in thelr 
native forests, of the quinine-yielding Uinchona trees 
having reached an acute stage about thirty years 
ago, the Government of India decided to take effec. 
tual steps to introduce their cultivation into India. 
The collection of seed and seedlings in the wide 
tract of difficult country over which the best medi- 
cinal sorts are naturally scattered was no easy task, 
But it was successfully accomplished by Messrs. 
Markham, Pritchett, Spruce and Oross. Contem- 
poraneously with these efforts on the part of the 
English Government, the Dutch authorities were at 
work on behalf of their Malayan Oolonies, and by 
the year 1862 Oinchona cultivation had been success- 
fully initiated in India and Malaya. The localities 
selected for the experiment of Cinchona growing in 
India were the Nilgiris and British Sikkim, And 
the excellence of this selection has been proved by 
the fact that the original nurseries in both localities 
have developed into large plantations which still 
remain in the hands of Government. From these 
two centres, seed and seedlings have been freely 
distributed to planters, and large tracts of land, 
especially in Southern India and Ceylon, have been 
covered with Oinchona trees by private enterprise. 

2. The Oinchona trees thus introduced into India 
are practically of two sorts: (1) Quinine yielders 
and (2) Med alkaloid yielders. Of the quinine 
yielders there are two kinds, viz., Yellow or Calisaya 
(including Ledgeriana) and Crown or officinalis barks, 
Of the mixed alkaloid yielders there are also two 
kinds, viz., ved or succirubra which has been in culti- 
vation from the beginning and a kind which hag 
come into prominence during the past few years, 
and which in Annual reports has been referred to 
as Hybrid bark. Red bark contains a com- 
paratively small proportion of quinine with large 
proportions of cinchonidine and cinchonine, It had 
been chiefly used by druggists in the preparation of 
decoctions and tinctures, and had not been used by 
quinine makers as a source of quinine. This red-bark 
tree was however the kind which in the early days of 
the cultivation it was found most easy to propagate, 
and in all plantations both public and private it greatly 
preponderated over the other sorts. 

8. The cultivation of cinchona trees having been 
aoe beyond the region of experiment, the next pro- 
lem that presented itself was the utilization of their 
bark, For the private grower the most lucrative course 
up to the present time has been to sell the crude bark 
in London. The object of Government was not how- 
ever to secure a financial success, but to provide the 
people of the country at the lowest possible rate with 
an efficient remedy for the most prevalent of all the 
diseases of the country. The first step for Govern- 
ment to take was therefore to discover whether it 
was reaily a fact that quinine is the only alkaloid 
worth extracting separately from cinchona bark, and 
whether cinchonidine and cinchonine might not each 
be an efficient febrifuge. It was true that quinine 
alone had got into use as a febrifuge, and that it 
alone of the ciuchona alkaloids had found a place in 
the British Pharmacopwia. On the other band tinc- 
tures, decoctions and various pharmaceutical pre- 
parations of red-bark, into the constitution of which 
all three alkaloids must undoubtedly enter, had for 
many yours borne the reputasion of excellont remedies 
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for fever. . The, presu 

‘pe that the position claimed for quinine as the only 
‘real ‘febrifuge yielded by cinchona bark would prove 
‘on careful’ ‘examination, ‘to be untenable; and that 
the other two alkaloids would also be found, to have 
-valueas’ frebrifuges. For the purpose of investigat- 
ing this point, Commissions of medical officers of a!l 
three -Presidencies. were formed during the years 1866 
4to.1868,. These Commissions were,furnished with sup- 
plies of the.three alkaloids, pure snd unmixed, and 
after, very extensive trials, their unanimous verdict 
was that cinchonidine and cinchonine are both excel- 
lent; f-brifuges; the former mot much less efficient 
than quiuine itself; 1 

4, Having thus, established the value of cinchoni- 
dine and cinchonine, the next point to be settled was 
how best to utilize the large stocks of these alkaloids 
contained in the bark of the trees growing in the 
‘Government plantations, ._ To do this Messrs, Broughton 
and Wood, two, professional chemists, were engaged 
in England and were located as Government quino- 
logists on the Nilgiri and Sikkim plantations respec- 
tively. Mr. Broughton the (Nilgiri quinologist), as 
the result of his labours invented a preparation of 
red-bak which he called Amorphous Quinine, and 
which contained all the alkaloids of red bark in the 
form of a u0a-crystalline powder. Of this amorphous 
quinine no ‘arge amouit was ever manufactured ; and 
its preparation ceased when Mr, Broughton resigned 
the service of Government. Mr. Wood who did not 
arrive at the Sikkim plantation until 1873, concluded 
after much observation and experiment that the best 
way of utilizing the red bark was to make from it the 
prepare so well known as cinchona Febrifuge. 

his, like Mr Brovghton’s, is in the form of a powder, 
and contains the three chief alkaloids of red-bark 
mixed in the proportions in which they naturally 
occur in the bark. Cinchona’ Febrifuge was then a 
perfectly new product unknown to pharmacy, and it 
was not clear how it might be accepted by the 
medical profession. 

Mr. Wood therefore adopted for its manufacture 
on a small tentative scala a simple and inexpensive 
acid and alkali process, requiring only the rudest 
apparatus. He intended, should the product be 
favourably accepted by the medical profe;sion, to 
replace this simple process by one more efficient 
but more complicated, and involving the extensive 
use of spirif. During the first year of its manufacture 
(1874 75) only 48 pounds of this new drug were 
issued. At first and chiefly owing to a misappre- 
henusion as fo the proper dose in which it should 
be given some: prejudice existed against this drug. 
In 1875-76 however 1,940 pounds of it were con- 
sumed, and its consumption so materially increased 
during succeeding years that up to the present date 
no less than 87,704 pounds have been issued from 
the factory. A preparation similar to and avowedly 
an imitation of cinchona Febrifuge is now made and 
sold in London under the name of Quinetum, but. 
until Oinchona Febrifuge had first been manufactured 
in India no similar preparation existed. It is there- 
fore a remedy for which, the world at large is/in- 
debted to India. Oinchona Febrifuge has been used 
in India as a substitute for quinine. It has been so 
used by Government in its own medical institutions 
and it has been freely offered to the Indian public, 
its sale has, however, been restricted to the limits 
of India, From the beginning and until now its price 
has uniformly been sixteen rupees eight annas per 
pound, and in this respect it has presented a con- 
trast to quinine, the price of which has fluctuated 
considerably rising at one time as high as 16s. 6d. 
per ounce. According, however, to statistics prepared 
by an English pharmacologist the average price of 
quinine in London from 1875 to 1887 (the period 
during which Oinchona Febrifuge has been in use) 
has been 8s. 44d per ounce. The sterling value 
(calculated at this average rate) of 87,704 pounds 
of quinine would be £587,616, while this quantity of 
febrifuge has actually been delivered to the Indian 
consumer for the sum of Rs. 1,447,116. The actual 
saying to India has therefore been very great, and 


- 


ption therefore appeared. to 


the capital account of the plantations (about eleven 
lakhs of rupees) has been covered several times. 

5. The preponderauce of red-bark trees in the 
Sikkim plantation while he was attached to it naturally 
induced Mr. Wood to give his attention first to the 
utilization of their bark. But he by no means neg- 
lected the quinine barks. Of these barks only one— 
Calisaya and its variety Ledgeriana,—really thrives in 
Sikkim, the Orown bark or Cinchona officinalis tree 
having proved a comparative failure. Mr. Wood 
made mauy experiments in the manufacture of 
pure Sulphate of qninine, but up to the time of his 
retirement for private reasons, from the service of 
Government in 1879 he had not succeeded in dis- 
covering an efficient process. Mr. Wood was of opinion 
that good quinine barks could be grown in Sikkim, and 
that it might be possible to extract the quinine from 
them on the plantation, Dr. King, the Superintendent 
of the Plantation, was very strongly of this opinion, 
and in 1875 he recommended that all further planting of 
red-bark trees should cease. This recommendation 
was not acted upon for sometime, Full effect has, 
however, been given to it of recent years, and 
succtrubra has been supplanted by calisaya to the 
extent of about a million trees, The retirement of 
Mr, Wood did not put an end to the experiments on 
the manufacture of quinine. Mr. Gammie, the resid- 
ent manager, took the matter up with energy, and 
encouraged and assisted by Dr. King he carried on a 
long series of expériments on an acid and alkali pro- 
cess of manufacture by which he sueceededin produc- 
ing excellent quinine. He never, however, succeeded 
in recovering much more than half of the amount 
contained in the bark upon which he operated. The 
acid and alkali process had therefore to be abandoned 
as wasteful and inefficient. A process depending on 
the maceration of the bark in spirit was next 
tried; but after much experiment it was in turn 
abandoned. During a visit which he paid to Hol- 
land in 1884, Dc. King acquired some hints as to 
a process of extraction by means of oil. And now, 
benefiting by the advice of some chemical friends, 
Mr. Gammie has been able to perfect this process, 
with the result that the whole of the quinine in 
yellow bark can be extractedin a form undistin- 
guishable either chemically or physically from the 
best brands of European manufacture. This can be 
done so cheaply that aslong asthe supply of bark 
is kept up quinine need never cost Government 
much above twenty-five rupees per pound. It is true 
that at the present momént quinine is obtainable 
in the open market at rates not very different 
from this; but that is due. to entirely exceptional 
causes. For some time back the Ceylon ;planters 
have been up rooting their Chinchona trees both to 
save them from disease, and to make way for tea plant- 
ing which appears now to be becoming the principal 
industry of that colony; and cinchona bark has” 
actually been sold in London below the cost of its 
production in Ceylon. Indeed, so far as the fall 
in price gone, that South American bark has been 
practically driven out of the market. This is a state 
of matter. which cannot continue very long, and 
which is not likely to recur. In the ordinary course 
therefore the quinine might be expected soon to 
rise to what may be considered its normal price. 
The object of making public the process now dis- 
covered is to check this rise in the price of a drug 
of such general utillty. 

6. The cordial thanks of Government are due to 
Dr. King and his coadjutors—and especially to Mr. 
Gammie—for the patience, energy and resource 
displayed by them in their long search for the best 
method of utilizing these valuable medicinal barks, 
The Government has -no desire to make a profit 
by the discovery, and the details are now produced 
in order that private growers of cinchona may be 
enabled to take full advantage of the process, and 
that a permanent reduction in the price of quinine 
may ensue. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
COLMAN MAOAULAY., — 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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Method of extraction of the alkaloids from Ovnechona 
: Bark by cold oil as used at the Government 
Oinchona Paetory in Sikkim. 

Tn order that the oil may speedily and effectually 
act on the cinchona bark, the latter is reduced to 
& very fine powder by means of Oarter’s Disintegrator ; 
and to get the powder of a uniform fineness, ib is 
passed through a scalper, which is a machine com- 
monly used for sifting flour, The scalper is in the 
form of a box enclosing a sloping, six-sided, revolving 
chamber, covered with silk of 120 threads to the 
lineal inch. It is driven at the speed of about thirty 
revolutions to the minute, Any particles of the 
powder which may be too coarse to pass through the 
silk meshes drop out at the lower end of the re- 
volving chamber and are again passed through the 
Disintegrator. 

2. A hundred parts of the finely-powdered bark 
are then set aside to be mixed with 8 parts of com- 
mercial caustic soda, 500 parts of water, and 600 
parts of mixture composed of one part of fusel oil 
to four parts kerosine oil. If the caustic soda be 
of inferior quality, a little slaked lime (about 5 parts) 
may be used in addition to the eight parts of caustic 
Soda; or caustic soda may be altogether omitted, 
and 15 parts of slaked lime may be nsed instead of 
it. The caustic soda is dissolved in the water and 
mixed with the bark. Then the oil is added, and 
the whole is kept thoroughly intermixed in an agi- 
tating vessel. Should lime be used, it is mixed in 
fine powder with the dry bark before adding the 
water and oll, 

3. The agitating vessels in use at Mungpoo are 
barrels with winged stirrers revolving in them verti- 
cally, and with taps on the sides for drawing off 
the fluids. The first stirring is carried on for four 
hours, and then the whole is allowed to rest 

uietly in order that the oil may separate out to 
the top of the water fluid. When the oil, which 
has now taken up the greater part of the alkaloids 
has oleared out, it is drawn off by a tap placed 
just above the junction of the two fluids. The oil 
is then transferred to another agitator and is there 
thoroughly intermixed with acidulated water for five 
or ten minutes, the mixture being again allowed to 
rest for the separation of the oil. It will now be 
found (if sufficient acid has been used and the stir- 
ring has been thorough) that the alkaloids have 
been xemoved from the oil to the acidulated liquor. 
The oil is again transferred to the bark mixture and 
is kept intermixed with it for two or three hours; 
the oil is again drawn off in the same way washed 
as before in the same acidulated liquor: aud this 
process is repeated a third or fourth time or until 
it is found by testing a small quantity of the oil 
that the bark has been thoroughly exhausted of its 
alkaloids, Each stirring subsequent to the second 
need not be continued for more than an hour. 
The quantity of acid required to take up the al- 
kaloids from the oil will entirely depend on the 
quality of the bark operated on. If the bark contains 
4 per cent. of alkaloids, about 2 lbs. of either sulphuric 
or muriatic acid mixed in twenty gallons of water 
should be sufficient, and so on in proportion. 

4 The after-teeitment of the acidulated water contain- 
ing the alkaloids depends on the product desired, and on 
the kind of acid that has beenused. Should sulphate of 
aaa be desired and sulphric acid have been used, 
the liquor is filtered (if necessary), heated and 
made neutral by adding a very wenk solution of 
either caustic, soda or liquor ammonia. It is then 
allowed to cool, and as it cools the erystals form 
ont, Theso crystals are afterwards separated frovw 
the mother liquor by draining through a cloth filter. 
After they have been thas obtained the crystals are 
dried. They are next dissolved in about fifty times 
their weight of boiling water. The resulting liquor 
is filtered hot through # little animal charcoal, On 
cooling after filtration the oryatala again form out 
and they are separated as before from the mother- 
liquor by filtration through a cloth. The cryastallive 
mass obtained by filtration is then placed in small 
lumps on shoets of white blotting paper stretched 


on slabs of plaster of Paris. By this means they 
are practically dried. They are afterwards thoroughly 
dried by being laid on blotting paper iu a room 
heated to about 10 degrees above the temperature 
of the open air. 

5 If Cinchona febrifuge is wanted, the alkaloids 
are exhausted from the oil by muriatic acid, the 
solution being neutralized and filtered in the same 
way. On an excess of caustic soda solution being 
added the alkaloids are precipitated. After standing 
some hours the whole bulk of liquor and precipitate 
is passed through cloth filters; and when the alka- 
line liquor has drained off, the precipitate is washed 
with a little plain water, dried and powdered. The 
powder is cinchona febrifuge ready for use.—J, A. 
GamMin, March 24, 1888.—/ndian Agriculturist. 


———————— 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
(From the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information for 
December 1887.) 


OuBEBs. 
(Piper Cubeba, La.) 

The rapid rise in value which in recent years has 
occurred in cubebs has drawn considerable attention 
to this pepper. It may be useful, therefore, to correg- 
pondents in the Tropics to have before them a brief 
summary of information on the subject. To this we 
are enabled to add drawings of the male and female 
plant of Piper Cubeba, L., taken froma Java plant, 
and one of Miquel’s types, in the Kew Herbarium, 
This is Cubeba officindis, Miquel, and Piper caudatum, 
Hort. non Vahl. There are good figures of this species 
given by Berg and Schmidt, Officinellen Gewtichse, t. 29a, 
and in Baillon, Histoire des Plantes, Vol. III, fig. 508. 
The plant figured by Bentley and Trimen (except the 
details which are correct) in Med. Plants, plate 243, 
as from the Royal Gardeas, Kew, has been proved to 
be Piper Ohaba, Hunter [Ohavica officinarum, Iiquelj, 
belonging to the long-pepper group. 

The cubeb plant, like those which supply the black 
pepper and the long pepper, is a climbing shrub with 
smooth round stems, which are somewhat swollen at 
the joints. The leaves are alternate, on short stout 
stalks, with a lanceolate blade of about 5-6 inches long, 
terminating in asharp point. The base of the leaf is 
often unequal and somewhat folded in drying. The 
flowers are unisexual, and appear on separate plants 
(dicacious). They consist of cylindrical solid spikes 
coming off opposite the leaves. The male spikes are 
Jong and slender, while the female spikes are shorter, 
thick, and fleshy, and provided with a short peduncle. 
The fruit (which appears only on female plants) is small, 
and very similar in siza and appearance to black 
pepper. It is, however, provided with @ stalk-like base, 
which is a little longer than the globular extremity, 
Numerous fruits, when approaching ripeness, are 
ranged horizontally on ® common axis, form- 
ing a lax raceme. This pepper appears to be 
found wild only in Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. In 
the former islands cubebs are regularly grown, and 
they form animportant (though irregular ) article of 
export. They often come to this country through 
Singapore. According to Descourlitz, oubebs were at 
one time cultivated as an introduction by the French 
in the West Indies. At present they are uaknown 


there. The produce of other species of Piper are 
gometimes called cubebs, as, for example, the native 
cubeb of Mauritius eubebe du pay, which is Pipe 
haybonense, Cas. De Canrolle. ‘Tae cabeb pepper of 
West Tropical Africa is Piper Clusii, Cre, De C instolly 
This latter, according to Stenhonse, qnoted 
iiickiger and Hanbury, ¢ yn tains Piperin and no 
Cibebin. Under the stimulus of high priess, namerous 
adulterants are being intro luced to increase the balk of 
truoecubebs. Amongst these Pipe 1 Korthals, 


has bean lately describe (Phare, Jo ic ial, Si XV. 
653, and XVIIL., p. 269). The fruits of Piper canin 

A. Dietr., aplant of wide distribution throu shore th 

Milay Archipelago, are also introdaced. These ar 
smaller than true cubebs, aud havea stalk-like base 
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only half the diameter of the globular extremity. 
The cultivation of cubebs appears to be very similar 
to that of the ordinary black pepper. Trees are re- 
quisite for shade and for supporting the vines. At 
the foot of these the young plants are first started. 
When fully grown the cubeb vine climbs to the height 
of 18-20 feet, and formsa large bush. In Java small 
plantations are specially devoted to cubebs; but 
latterly they have been cultivated also on coffee estates 
by European planters. The fruits are gathered when 
full grown, but before they are quite ripe. They are 
then carefully dried with the stalk attached ; hence on 
this account they are sometimes called “‘ tailed pepper.” 
Oubebs have 2 warm aromatic and somewhat “cam- 
phoraceous” taste. The smell is highly aromatic, 
and by no means disagreeable. Oubebs have stimulant 
and diuretic properties, The chief use of cubebs in 
European countries has been for various forms of 
syphilitic disease. Latterly they have been largely 
used in America in the preparation of asthm cigarettes, 
According to the Chemist ond Druggist the price of 
cubebs has always been subject to sudden and violent 
fluctuations. In 1865 the price averaged 77s, 6d. 
per cwt.; from 1875 to 1880 cubebs could be bought 
at prices ranging from 25s. to 55s. per cwt. Since 1880 
the price has steadily gone up, and “ good genuine 
cubebs ”’ in 1886 realised 207. to 22/7. per cwt. 

In the Kew museums there are specimens of the 
fruits of Piper Cubeba from Nepaul and Madras, 
India Museum ; these are probably bought in Bazaars, 
and not grown locally. Oommercial cubebs from Java 
and Sumatra are represented by samples contributed 
by Messrs. Burgoyne, Burbidges and Co. West Afri- 
can cubebs, the produce of Piper Clusii, are represent- 
ed by specimens from the Yoruba country by Mr. 
Barber; from Sierra Leone by Dr. Clark ; from Bahia, 
brought from the West Ooast of Africa by negroes, 
under the name of “TIrrei,’ by Mr. J. Wetherell; 
and from the Sierra Leone exhibits at the Oolonial 
and Indian Exhibition, 1886, under the name of 
‘© Yaray,” by the Commissioner, 

In addition to these there are samples of cubeb oil 
and cubebine, illustrating the products of Piper 
Cubeba; and samples of false cubebs as usually used 
for purposes of adulteration, which are probably the 
fruits of Piper crassipes. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE Brazit Nut To THE Hast 

INDIES AND AUSTRALIA. 
(Bartholletia excelsa, Humb.) 

The plant yielding the common Brazil nuts of com- 
merce is a lofty tree, locally known as “ Castanea.” 
native of the forests of Guiana, Venezuela, and Brazil. 
It grows regariously in large forests, and belongs to 
the tribe Lecythidee of the natural order Myrtacee. 
The “ nuts,” generally from 15 to 25 in number, are 
contained in a spherical shell about the size of a 
child’s head, but of an extremely hard woody texture. 
Inside this the nuts are closely packed round a central 
axis, and hence the wedge-shaped or triangular form 
assumed when ripe. The walls of the shell are about 


half an inch in thickness, and they are so firm and: 


compact in texture that it is necessary to break them 
with an axe before the triangular wrinkled nuts can be 
extracted. This latter work is done by Indians, in the 
forests, and the nuts are then brought down the rivers 
in canoes to the port of shipment. 

Brazil nutsform an important article of commerce, 
and about 70,000 bushels are annually imported into 
this country and used chiefly for dessert purposes. 
he ordinary kinds come from Para and are sometimes 
called Par4 nuts. The best nuts, styled ‘ bold Man4os 
Brazils,’ which command the highest prices, come from 
Man4os, an injand town on the Rio Negro, and in the 
province of that name. 

The nuts ripen and fall from the trees in February 
and March, and fresh nuts arrive in Europe in May 
and June. 

While the nuts are largely exported they are also 
extensively used in Brazil, but chiefly as food by the 
Indians; the Tapejos, for example, subsist largely upon 
them. ‘The oil contained in the kernels is used locally, 
and to # small extent in commerce, 


The Brazil-aut tree is a native only of South America’ 
and it is scarcely known under cultivation outside the 
tropics of the New World. It was introduced to 
Jamaica as lately as May 1881, when 300 fruits, con- 
taining about’6,000 seeds, were obtained by the Bo- 
tanical Department of that colony direct from Pard, 
Seeds were first of all distributed amongst cultivators 
and afterwards growing plants. The germination of 
the seeds, covered as they are with a dense wood 
testa, is a subject which requires some attention. If 
the seeds are sown in the natural state and without any 
preliminary preparation, the period of germination 
may extend from a few months to nearly two years. 
In the report of the Director of Public Gardens and 
Plantations, Jamaica, for the year 1883, it is stated, 
“Before being planted, it is advisable to take the nuts 
out of the pericarps or fruit cases and soak them in 
water for about a fortnight, otherwise they take several 
months or even a year or twoin germinating. Some 
nuts planted in May 1881, without soaking, only ap- 
peared above ground in February 1883.” 

At Kew the results have been very much the same 
The assistant curator, in a memorandum on the subject, 
states that ‘‘if the seeds of Brazil-nuts are sown with 
shellsintact, they remain in the soil a long time with- 
out germinating. They do not, however, perish, and 
we have succeeded in getting plamts from seeds that 
have been sown over two years. 

“By removing the shells from the seeds before sow- 
ing they will germinate in a very short time. At Kew, 
we had the young plants through the soil ten days 
after date of sowing. The shells, in this case, had 
been cracked and carefully removed from the seeds.” 

The introduction of the Brazil-nut tree into our 
Hastern and Australian Colonies was in every way so 
so desirable an object that this establishment, which 
has in many ways and for a long period, served as a 
‘‘half-way house ” between the two tropics, was very 
happy to take part init. An application having been 
received from the Botanic Garden at Brisbane, Queens- 
land, for seeds or plants of Bertholletia excelsa, about 
4 cwt. of fresh seed was obtained in June 1885, and 
forwarded to the Oolony. The first report received 
on this consignment was not encouraging. The superin- 
tendent, inalatter dated 22nd February 1886, states :— 
“T very much regret to say that the Bertholletia 
seed, respecting which you took so much trouble, 
has not been a success. Besides sowing large quan- 
tities myself without delay, I distributed it over a 
wide range of Nothern Queensland, but none of the 
seeds germinated.” It was believed here at the time 
that some of the seeds would still germinate if they 
were kept in a suitable situation; but in order to 
ensure the introduction of the tree to Queensland, 
a second lot of seeds were forwarded in July of 
the present. year. At the same time a lot was for- 
warded to the Botanic Gardens at Singapore. In 
acknowledging the receipt of the second lot of seeds, 
Mr. Oowan in charge of the Botanic Gardens at 
Brisbane, writes as follows:—“ The previous consign- 
ment was submitted to such treatment as you advised, 
with the result that there are now available for distri- 
bution about 200 plants ef this valuable tree. This 


‘second importation will enable a thorough trial to 


be made in all likely parts of the Colony.” 

Mr. Oantley, in reporting the arrival of the seeds at 
Singapore, mentions that those which were packed at 
Kew in moist peat had begun to germinate on the 
voyage. The other sent dry, had not germinated, 
but were placed under treatment at once. Mr. Oantley 
adds, “I have sent a few of the seeds to the native 
states, where they are very anxious to get anything 
of this kind.” : 

The further introduction of the Brazil nut to Eastern 
Colonies is a matter which does not appear to require 
arrangements of an exceptional character. Fresh see d 
may be obtained in London from reliable merchant s 
in June and July of each year, and these could b e 
sent packed in cocoa-nut fibre or peat in an ordinar y 
box as merchandise, Onarrival, the seeds should b e 
well soaked or the outer shell might be very carefully 
cracked and removed or cracked only, and the kernels 
sown in ordinary nursery beds, It isnecessary to add 
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that the trees do not come into bearing for some years 
and they evidently require to be planted in deep 
alluvial soils, and in sheltered situations. 

The germination of the seeds of Bertholletia in the 
wild state, while enclosed in the wonderfully strong fruit 
case (which, by the way, serves as an admirable protec- 
tion against monkeys and other animals), was a matter 
which, for a long time, was involved iu obscurity. This, 
however, has been cleared up by the observations of Mr- 
Barrington Brown, F'.G.S., in British Guiana, Briefly 
stated, the process is as follows :—“ In each fruit case, 
or pericarp, when lying on the ground, there is a small 
hole at the point at which it was attached to the 
stulk. Through this, after the fruit has been lying 
for some months in a moist situation, the shoot pro- 
duced by one of the germinating seeds is able to 
effect an exit. When this is done, it gradually increases 
in size, but still uses the fruit case which indeed 
protects its roots and serves all the purposes of a 
natural pot. The other seeds, unable to find an 
outlet for their sprouts to reach the light and air, 
ultimately perish, and their remains probably go to 
nourish the solitary plant which is destined to re- 
present the family, ‘l'his latter, when it has grown to 
a certain size, bursts the shell in which its roots have 
hitherto been confined and grows up into a tree.” 

CasmittoA Rubper or OfNTRAL AMERICA. 
(Castillua elastica, Cerv.) 

This is one of the earliest described of rubber yield- 
ing plants, but according to Sir Joseph Hooker (‘Lrans. 
Lin. Society, Vol. 11., pt. 9, p. 209), it is probable 
that more than one rubber-bearing species exists in 
Central America under this name. 

The Ule of British Honduras and Nicaragua is no 
doubt Castilloa elastica of Oervantes, but what is 
known locally as Tunu and said to yield a “ gutta- 
percha,’ is sofar undetermined owing to the absence 
of good specimens of the leaves and flowers. The 
species named  Castilloa Markhamiana (Oollius, Report 
on the Oaoutchouc of Commerce, 1872, p. 12, t. 3) 
has been shown to belong to another genus, viz., 
Perebea (Genera Plantarum, Vol. III., p. 372). 

Plants of Castil/oa have been widely distributed from 
Kew to various tropical colonies, and seed-bearing trees 
are now found in QOeylon, Singapore, Mauritius, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and the west and the east coasts of 
tropical Africa, 

The original stock of Kew plants was obtained by 
Mr. R. Oross in 1875 for the India Office from the 
Isthmus of Panama, under the name of Caucho. 
The identity of the Ule of British Honduras with the 
Oaucho of Darien appears to be not fully established. 
The points of difference so far noticed are, however, 
very slight. With regard to Ule, Sir Joseph Hooker 
mentions that ‘‘all the branchlets are clothed densely 
with substrigose buff-coloured hairs; the leaves are 
scabrid above, and densely hirsute or hirsutely tomen- 
tose beneath. On the other hand, Cross’s indigenous 
specimens of Caucho, and those cultivated in Ceylon 
(derived from the same source), haye the branchlets 
less clothed with hairs and the under surface of the 
leaves less thickly tomentose.” 

The above brief statement respecting the determin- 
ation of the rubber-yielding plants of Central America 
willserve to show the present position of our knowledge 
of the subject. 

The plants distributed from Kew, and now under 
cultivation in various tropical colonies, would be more 
correctly termed according to the place of origin 
Darien Castilloa. Vhis would distinguish them from 
tne Ule of Mexico, British Honduras, and Nicaragua, 
and sufficiently indicate their history. As regards 
the quality of rabber yielded by the Darien Castillou, 
the Kew Report for 1882, p. 40, gives an account 
of the first sample of caoutchouc obtained from this 
plant in the Old World. 

‘In October 1882 the Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Peradeniya, Dr. Trimen, forwarded to Kew 
a sample of the rubber of Custillow elastica grown in 
the Experimental Gardens at Ilenaratgoda, Ceylon, 
This was sont from Kew in 1876 (see Kew Report, 

78, p» 9), The sample was submitted to 8, W, 


Silver, Esq., ®. L. 8, who very kindly reported upon 
it:—‘ On working and drying a portion of this sample, 
the Joss is 12°3 per cent; it is necessary to use warm 
water in washing this rubber; it becomes, on drying, 
much darker and shorter than Para rubber. It has 
a bitter taste, which is not removed on washing. 
The unwashed sample yields 1°9 per cent. ash, the 
washed sample gives 12 per cent. The shortness of 
this rubber would restrict its use to some extent where 
tensile strength or tenacity is required. It was valued, 
Dec. 8, 1882, as worth 2s. 9d. to 3s. per pound.” 

The collection and preparation of rubbers as a forest 
product has hitherto been almost exclusively in the 
hands of natives, whose only object has been to obtain 
as large a quantity as possible ot a marketable 
character, without any regard to the permanency of 
the industry or the quality of the article produced. In 
many localities the rubber trees have been so ruthlessly 
cut down or tapped, that they have been almost anni- 
hilated. In others, the preparation of the rubber is 
of so rude and unsatisfactory a character, that the 
waste must be enormous. Under these circumstances 
it is most important to extend knowledge of the sub. 
ject, and it is to be hoped where rubber trees still 
exist under British influence; that careful steps will 
be taken to regulate the tapping or bleeding, and to 
re-plant areas already denuded of trees, 

In the special instance of the rubber industry at 
British Honduras we have been lately favoured with 
the following correspondence :— 

CoronIAL Orrice 10 RoyAL GArpENs, Kew, 
Colonial Office, Downing Street, 
“SIR, 11th November 1887. 

“Tan directed by Secretary Sir Henry Holland to 
transmit to youa memorandum on the cultivation and 
preparation of india-rubber, which has been prepared 
by Mr. Alvan Milson, who was formerly a district 
magistrate in British Honduras, and has now been 
appointed to be a district Commissioner in the colony 
of Lagos. 

* % 
“Tam to request that the memorandum, which is 
sent in original, may be returned with your reply. 
“Tam, &c., 
“DPD, Morris, Esq., (Signed) JoHN Branston.” 
Notes ON CAsTILELoA RUBBER TREE oF BRITISH 
Honpuras, BY Mr. AtvaAN MILsoNn. 


There is but little to be added to the admirable ac- 
count given by Mr. Morris (now of Kew) of the 
Castilloa elastica in his book on the colony of British 
Honduras; but the cultivation and preparation of 
india-rubber is of daily increasing importance, and there 
is little doubt that information which in any way lessens 
the difficulties at present encountered in dealing with 
this article is worthy of statement and examination. 

Cultivation.—The details Iam able to give with re- 
yard to the cultivation of the rubber tree are mainly 
ounded on hearsay evidence, but many of them have 
also come under my own observation. The present 
methods may be clasified under two heads :— 

(i.) Cultivation asa shade tree or other crops, and 

(ii.) Cultivation for its own sake. 

(i.) The rubber tree is a tap-rooted tree, of small 
foliage area, a lover of deep, moist, clayey loam, well 
shaded By undergrowth, and appears to need surround- 
ing low bush to force it to its full height. 

The natural deductions from the above facts are 
that while it does not exhaust the soil in which the 
surface the rooting crop underneath it may be planted, 
it gives but little shade unless planted at very short 
distances Until it has attained sufficient dimensions 
to shade ifse/f (for it will not grow well if the sun 
gets at its trunk) and the plants beneath its branches, 
it must be protected by some other shade tree, its 
natural habitat, like that of the Jamaica pimeuto, 
being in old plantations among the under-brush that 
so rapidly springs up in humid soils. If planted suffi- 
ciently closely to shade its own stems, without which 
both the growth and flow of milk will be checked by 
the heat of the sun, it must of course ultimately damage 
the crop beneath it, and, in the case of cacao, when both 
crops come to maturity about tho same time, both 
crops would be injured to an almost equal extent. 
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(ii.) If grown as a special crop, the seeds should 
be planted, I believe, at a distance not exceeding 15 
feet from one another, should be left for a year or 
two in uncleaned ground so as to allow the under- 
bush to shade them and stimulate their growth,— 
a small area of about a foot in diameter being kept 
dlear round each plant,—and only when suficiently 
large to shade one another toa certain extent should 
the plantation be thoroughly brushed with a machete. 

On the plantation of M. Lefebvre (No.7, Rue des 
Petits Hotels, Paris), in the western district of Bri- 
tish Honduras, several trees planted and treated as 
just described reached a diameter of nine inches at 
a height of four feet from the ground, and flowered 
and fruited in less than four years. Others in well- 
cleaned land did not make half this progress. 

Stakes, if set in the ground, make more apparent 
progress than seeds (seedlings should not, I think, be 
planted, on account of the extreme length and deli- 
cacy of their tap roots), but two or three years 
suffice to show that the seeds make more certain and 
rapid progress. 

I have reason to believe that the Custilloa elastica 
affects the ueighbourhood of rivers chiefly, because 
the bush in such places is aiways stunted by the 
floods so as to allow the rubber trees to have full 
growth, and is yet sufficient to give the ground and 
stems full shade. Under these circumstances the trees 
will reach a great size, while in identical soil in 
the open savannah they make no apparent progress. 

Preparation.—A great difficulty has hitherto been 
found in extracting the milk from the tree im a satis- 
factory manner. The method now employed is waste- 
ful both of time and of the quantity and quality of 
the milk extracted. I append a rough sketch of a 
machine* invented by Mr. Blancaneaux, of the Cayo, 
British Honduras, which avoidsallthese disadvantages. 

Coagulation.—The methods which at present prevail 
for coagulating the milk are well described by Mr. 
Morris. I cannot but think, however, that a plan 
suggested to M. Lefebvre by a series of experiments 
in the spring of this year (sample of the result of 
which I possess, and will forward at a later date,) 
offers decided advantages over any other, ! 

M Lefebvre’s method—The milk is put into a barrel 
with a.tap at the bottom, and three parts of pure 
limeless water are added to every part of milk. After 
standing for twerty-four hours the water is drawn off 
through the tap and the process repeated twice more, 
The well washed milk is then pressed slowly in a 
finely perforated vessel and yields a quality of rubber 
free alike from undue viscosity and brittleness. A 
sample of rubber thus prepared is difficult to distin- 
guish from the smoke-coagulated Pard rubber which 
at present leads the market. 


The above account, given by Mr, Millson, is printed’ 


without my expression of opinion as regards the value 
of the suggestions made. Experience alone can decide 
the circumstances best suited to the cultivation of 
this tree in different tropical colonies. There is also 


much more to be learnt and worked out as regards: 


the best means to be adopted for tapping rubber trees, 
and for preparing the milk so as to yield the largest 
available amount of marketable rubber. 

The preparation of Oastilloa rubber is described by 
Morris (Colony of British Honduras, p. 76), as 
follows :— 

€ At the close of the day the rubber-gatherer collects 
all the milk, washes it by means of water, and leaves 
it standing till the next mornings He now procures 
a quantity of the stem of the moon-plant (Calo- 
mictyon speciosum), pounds it into a mass, and throws 
itinto a bucket of water, After this decoction has 
been strained, it is added tothe rubber-milk, in the 
proportion of one pint to a gallon, or until, after brisk 
stirring, the whole of the milk is coagulated. The 
masses of rubber floating on the surface are now strain- 
ed from the liquid, kneaded into cakes, and placed 
under heavy weights to get rid of all watery particles, 
When perfectly drained and dry, the rubber cakes are 
fit for the market, and exported generallyin casks,” 


* Not reproduced, 


The idea respecting the preparation of rubber, as 
suggested above by Mr, Milson, without the aid of the 
moon plant or of alum, which latter is also sometimes 
used, would appear to be not entirely new. In the 
Report on the Oaoutchoue of Commerce, by Oollins, 
published in 1872, it is stated that if the juice of 
plants is not procurable about two parts of water 
are added toone part of milk, and allowed to stand 
for 12 hours. The residue which separates from the 
water is poured into vats made in the ground and left 
to dry, This drying takes from 12 to 14 days. Some- 
times the milk is simply poured on prepared ground, 
and the watery portion allowed to evaporate or other- 
wise disappear. The rubber, when dry, is subjected 
to pressure in order to get rid of the bolsas or packets 
of watery liquid,” 

—-  - - - 


Tea in JApan.—Reports from the tea-growing 
districts continue to give a good account of the plants, 
and the first pickings will probably arrive at the 
end of the present month. The plants in Kagos- 
hima and Kochi are said to be this season, as indeed 
they usually are, in advance of other districts. The 
Tea season is fairly closed, a few houses working off 
the last of the old leaf. A hand muster of new leaf 
has been shown, but it gives no clue to the quality of 
thecrop. Reports from the interior are still good as 
to the quantity expected—Japan Weekly Wait, 
March 24th. 

Forestry oN THE  Ninerris.—From Mr, 
Gamble’s Report on the Northern circle, Madras, 
we quote the passage referring to operations on 
the Nilgiris as affording hints regarding the trees 
likely to do well in Nuwara Eliya and its neighbour- 
hood :— 

In the Nilgiris, in Aramby reserve, 40,550 Blue- 
gum, 700 shola trees and 7,000 Frenela were planted; 
casualties 5 per cent. Increase during the year is 
10 acres. In Cairn Hill reserve 3,270 Oryptomeria 
were planted and 14,400 Bluegum, 330 Prnaster, 1,970 
Cypress, 7,300 Acacia, 300 Grevillea, A large pro- 
portion of these were employed in filling up vacan- 
cies. The increase during the year was 7 acres. In 
Baikie 5,000 Bluegums were planted. In Governor’s 


shola 1,000. In Lovedale during the year were 
planted :— Casualties. 
Greyillea oss 567 5 per cent 
Oedrus Deodara 20 none 
Melaleuca... 100 all failed 
Tristania At 20 none 
Cedrela toona... 88 5 
Acer oblongum 4° ‘5 


Pittosporum ... 137 45 

In Coonoor sub-division 8,486 seedlings were planted 
in the Coonoor peak reserve consisting of teak and 
Meliosma Arnottiana in block I, Planchoniana and 
Bluegum in block II, Cryptomeria japonica, Frencla 
rhomboidea, Oypress and Pinaster in blocks III and IV, 
and Acacia decurrens and Casuarina in block IV. Vacan- 
cies in compartments 1, 2, 33 and 39 were filled with 
4,099 basketted Bluegum. In Brooklands 919 shole 
seedlings have been planted to fill casualties. In the 
Ghat reserve 130 shola plants were added. The 
growth altogether is good, except in the case of a few 
oak and indigenous plants. Hucalyptus planchoniana 
is exceptionally striking. In the Kullar reserve 7,209 
mahogany plants haye been planted in gaps in 
compartments 5, 4, 3, 2 and part of 1 in block IV, 
700 BLerrya Ammonilla were planted between the 
mahoghany in compartments 4 and 5, Casualties 
are nearly 20 per cent, but the rest are flourishing. 
In Nilgiris 4,098 mahogany seedlings are planted in 
the Kullar nursery. Seeds of five or six kinds of 
Eucalyptus are germinating in the Sim’s Park nur- 
sery. All the seeds of Quercus Thomsoniana failed 
to germinate and very few of Acer Hooker? germin- 
ated. Not a single seed out of #02. of Pterozrylon 
wtile germinated. Of 1 lb. of dates sown in Sim’s 
Park nursery on the 81st September 1886 not one has 
germinated up to the middle of July 1887. Seeds of 
Ironwood, Ace Odmpbelli Cupressus macrocanpa and 
toruleaa grow well. 


STATES 


ATION, LIMITED, FOR UNITED 
AND OANADA, 


CarrvaAt—Firvy THousaANnp Pounps. 


Tn 50,000 Shares of £1 each. Virst issue £30,000. 

The object of the Company is to promote the sale 
of Indian tea in the United States and Oanada, and 
it is intended, in the first place, to go direct to the 
consumer, instead of through ordinary trade channels, 
which latter system has hitherto proved futile. 

Although the rapidly inereasing production of British 
grown tea has thus far been absorbed, it now bids fair 
to outstrip demand in existing markets, with the results 
of a further decline in prices, Hence, the imperative 
necessity of opening out new markets, to relieve this 
pressure, 

The annual consumption of tea in the United States 
and Canadais 110 million of pounds, increasing at the 
rite of nearly ten millions yearly, of which only a few 
hundred thousand pounds are British grown. 

It is not the interest of the American trader to 
introduce and push the sale of Indian tea in his mar- 
ket; this must be done by the producer, and unless 
done by him, the market will probably remain closed. 

Indian tea has never been really placed before the 
American people, who are known, morcover, to be less 
prejudiced than the British, and may accordingly be 
credited with a ready discernment of what is good. 

The retail prices of tea to the consumer in 
America range from 30 to 75 cents or Is 8d to 3s a 
Ib., and there is no import duty, so that there is 
ample margin to work on, as a good Indian tea can be 
offered at the lower figure. 

‘Tt is proposed to appoint a representative to establish 
depdts in one or more of the large centres, from which 
he would arrange for the sale of tea throughout the 
country by means of agents, by judicious advertise- 
ments, and by such other means as might seem from 
time to time expedient. 

The amount of capital required will depend on the 
development of the business, but during the first 
twelve months a working capital of £10,000 will pro- 
bably suflice, of which it is estimated one-fourth may 
be spent in providing depots, advertising, &c., leaving 
the balance for stock-in-trade. 

All expenditure under different heads would, of course, 
be submitted for the approval, and be entirely under 
the control of the Directors, with whom the American 
representative would be in close and regular com- 
munication. 

As it is desired to obtain the support of all who are 
interested in tea, whether as Companies, shareholders 
in Companies, individual Proprietors, Managers or 
Agents, it is hoped that everyone so interested will sub- 
scribe in proportion to the stake he has in the Industry. 

It is estimated that 2s 6d per acre of cultivation 
would provide the requisite capital, of which 1s per 
acre would probably suffice for the first year. 

While those interested in the production of tea in 
India are invited to participate in this enterprise on 
the ground of the great indirect advantages that will 
acerue to them from the opening up of a large new 
market like America, there is every reason to believe 
that this andertaking will, if properly conducted, prove 
in itself a commercial success. 

Unless at least £20,000 is subscribed, no allotment 
will be made without the sanction of the shareholders. 

March, 1s8s. 


As the above is only a draft and is subject to all 
sorts of revision at the hands of the I. T. D, A,, it 
is premature to comment upon it, as any comment 
made here would return home too late to be of the 
least consequence; and as the I. T. D. A. may revise 
it past recognition, comments upon it at this stage 
would serve no useful purpose in India either. It is 
an interesting document enongh, however, as showing 
tho first serious step towards the first serious attempt 
at combination, in the Indian tea interest; and is this 
historical. 
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samples of the most popular teas consumed in the 
various States. We all know how much the quality 
of tea is affected by the water used, and that 
teas which are suitable for Liverpool water are 
quite unsuited for London water. We all koow that 
climate affects taste; how many have found that 
the cheroots which pleased men in India became 
almost distasteful to them at home in England? Whis- 
key, on a moor or inthe Scotch climate, is one thing ; 
whiskey at Marseilles during a touch of the simoon is 
quite another. A country which has become partial to a 
tea having an extremely flavoury,straw-coloured liquour, 
has to be cajoled into appreciating a tea with a heavy, 
dark, full bodied, rather than flavoury liquours, 
It may be quite possible to make Indian teas 
(either by adding namuna hill teas, or some of the 
up-country greens teas) to come near to the various 
notions on tea held in America, without insisting 
upon dragging Americans over the ditch which 
divides Japan teas from ordinary India teas, at 
one stride. Bit by bit their taste may be educated 
doubtless; but, I hold that to attempt to force our 
ordinary black, heavy, full bodied teas upon America 
all round and at once, without any educational pro- 
cess—of taste as well as opinion—is rather too big a 
contract to be run successfully. The samples brought 
to England should be used as guides, of course to 
indicate the best way of preparing Indian teas to 
ensure their receiving the least possible amount of ob- 
struction from local taste prejudice. To send over 
to America, ordinary Indian teas as prepared for the 
English market, is to court failure; as these teas are 
positively distasteful to many Americans, though not 
to all. Where China teas are consumed there, Indians 
have the best chance; where Japan tes are consumed 
the reverseis the case. These views I offer with all 
modesty as they may be in time to affect the policy 
of the new Association—if it should survive its re- 
quest for so much money from the planting inter- 
est. They are not comments upon the draft pro- 
spectus: they are opinions based upon the personal 
experience of one who has seen tea made in Japan, 
China, Formosa, various parts of India, who has been 
an Indian planter, and who has traversed America 
from one side to the other with part of Canada 
thrown in.—Oor., Zndian Planters’ Gazette. 


a 
TRIMEN’S REPORTS ON THE CEYLON 
GOVERNMENT GARDENS. 


(See Supplement to this month’s Issue.) 
As painters are said to hang up a green cloth on 


which occasionally to rest their eyes, in order to alle- 
viate the effect of intent gazing on glaring colours, so 


DR: 


does rest come to the brain of the o’er-wearied 
publicist as he turns from the confused kaleidos- 
cope of fierce political strife, lurid with shades 


of ‘‘ blood andiron” to the greenery of well-kept 
gardens and grassy fields. There is no more 
pathetic and natural scene depicted by England’s 


great poet, the poet of human nature,—than 
that in which Falstaff on his death-bed is 
represented as ‘babbling o’ green fields,” the 
tields in which in his days of innocence he 


had wandered. We'do not envy men who take no 
pleasure in the tree and plant and grass and flower 
pobes, in which so large a portion of our globe is 
clothed. For ourselves, we always turn with fresh 
relight to the beautiful objects which present 
themselves in gardens, fields, and forests, (n patana 
knolls, and beside tanks and swamps aud streams. 
Next to such delight is the interest felt in perusing 
reports of experiments to acclimatize in one portion 
of the earth the useful and beautiful products of 
other and distant portions, such as are desoribed 
ia the latest Reports of the Ceylon Director ot 
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Botanic Gardens and his assistants, the larger 
portion of which (through the courtesy of the 
Government Printer) is givenas a Supplement with 
this month’s Tropical Agriculturist. Here we have 
accounts of the progress, position, and prospects of 
horticultural experiments under the most varied con- 
ditions of altitude and climate, from the base of the 
grand Hakgala at about 5,600 feet above sea-level, 
downwards to 2,200 feet at Badulla, 1,600 feet at 
Peradeniya, about 300 feet at Anuradhapura to only 
a little above sea-level in the case of ‘the 
tropical garden’? at Heneratgoda. Surely we 
ought at Colombo to have gardens within the 
Municipal bounds, combining the botanical and the 
zoological, suchas many smaller towns in India can 
boast of. As usual, what Dr. Trimen with his 
special knowledge of the life-history and properties 
of plants, records in the shape of fact or com- 
ment, and what he quotes from Mr. Nock (who 
has done so much to conyert the  precipice- 
crowned slope of Hakgala into an upland 
paradise, where flowers and ferns of all climates 
meet and mingle), are redolent of scientific and 
economic interest. We need only instance the 
elaborate notice of the until now obscure 
question of the identity of the valuable species 
of pepper known in commerce as cubebs. Like 
a true and honest scientist Dr. Trimen is as ready 
to correct his former mistakes, where materials 
for judgment were defective, as to speak decisively 
where the facts are cumulative and conclusive. 
As we teke it for granted that all our readers 
will peruse our Supplement with care and 
interest, our own further remarks may be few and 
brief. The central gardens at Peradeniya re- 
nowned all over the world for their combina- 
tion of flower and fern beds, and drives through 
forest trees and by a noble river bordered with 
grand groups of giant bamboos, have been im- 
proved, and can now be inspected by the observant 
visitor with the aid of a Hand-book and an elaborate 
Catalogue of the piants indigenous and imported 
which are grown within its bounds. It is curious to 
notice that here, at !,600 feet above Colombo, the 
average rainfal! should be almost exactly the same 
as that of the sea-level station. The figure for 
Peradeniya is 87:33 inches on 144 days. ‘I'here was 
a considerable excess in 1887, the figures being 
90°06 inches on 169 days. The average of four 
years at Hakgala (with an Uva climate) is not 
very different, 86°68 inches, but the, average of 
rainy days is much higher, 217. Different ideas of 
whut constitutes a rainy day must surely account 
for some of the large difference, considering 
the nearness of the totals of rainfall. We have 
already noticed the oak seedlings so successfully 
grown and ready for distribution at Hakgala, as 
also the beautiful pinus longifolia, but how can we 
convey an idea of the fernery with its specimens 
varying from tall tree terns to ‘‘ maiden-hair” 
of such minute leafage, that a Jady of our party, 
during a recent visit, followed many othersin going 
into raptures over them, only to be told that as those 
ferns were grown lower andlower down, the leaves 
increased in'size. So with roses and other flowers: 
some which flourish at Hakgala are failures at 
Colombo and vice versa. One of the great delights 
of a visit to these mountain gardens, is the number 
of European forms which exiles can salute within 
their bounds. Even the emerald turf in which 
the brilliant flower-beds are set like gems is a 
sight of beauty. But there ara qualifications every- 
where, and it will be seen that much damage was 
done to the gardens at the end of last year by 
the abnormal rain-floods, 33°77 inches falling in 
December, while porcupines and rats proved ser- 
i ous plagues. We are not surprised to learn that 


the number of visitors to this beautiful scene with 
its magnificent view of Uva, isincreasing. Nearly 
all who visit Nuwara Eliya take a trip to Hakgalla. 
The number inscribed in the book in 1887 was 1,170. 
The history of the subsidiary gardens at Anuradha- 
pura and Badulla, includes difficulties from droughts 
followed by excessive floods, such as we trust will 
not recur for many years. In the case of the 
capital of the North-Central Province there ought 
now to be a perennial supply of water. 

What Dr. Trimen writes about the Australian 
wattle acacias as fuel trees will receive special 
attention from planters. Trees 51 feet high from 
the seed in six years, with stems over 4 feet at 
the base, in the case of the silver wattle at Hak- 
gala, exceed, we suspect, anything known in the 
native habitat of the plant. The silver wattle, 
acacia dealbata,—-if its character as a good fuel 
were certainly established—would, probably, be the 
best to cultivate for the supply of tea estate fur- 
naces. Of blue gum as a good fuel tree we have 
already had testimony and it coppices freely. What 
we desiderate are reports of trials in the furnace of 
the wood of each of the four leading wattle-acacias 
cultivated in Ceylon. They all send up shoots from 
their spreadirg roots, but in varying proportion. 
Acacia melanoxylon (the “ blackwood,” and, curiously 
enough, the ‘ lightwood”’ also, of Australia,) has, 
perhaps the least tendency in this direction, al- 
though individual trees differ greatly in this respect. 
We have been advised to cultivate this species ex- 
clusively, because of the superiority of the well- 
grown trees for timber purposes. But we should 
like to know if, meantime, plenty of good fuel can 
be got from the subsidiary shoots ani from the 
lopped branches. This species is liable to be 
specially infested by the loranthus parasite, but a 
cooly with a hook or knife on a long pole could 
easily clear away the inimical growths. The 
“blackwood”? must not be confounded with the 
“ black wattle,” acacia decurrens, which is a smaller 
species than the three others common here. Acacia 
pycnantha is a most ornamental tree, from the pro- 
fusion of golden blossoms which gives it its name 
of ‘‘ golden wattle.” Plantation for fuel and timber 
might well be formed of ‘- blackwood,” the silver 
wattle and the golden, if the latter is good for 
firewood. Trials of each of these three, if the 
fourth is not worthy of inclusion, ought to be made 
in the furnace, for it is fuel more than . timber 
which the planters want. The Grevillea robusta (not 
an acacia, we find, but belonging to the natural 
order ProrEacrE# and distinguished by its large 
coloured flowers,) is an excellent timber tree and 
grows well in our hill regions. This will be 
obvious by a look at the long row of now noble 30 
and 40 feet high trees which the late Mr. George 
Smith put down along the road-side through Lorne 
and Dessford, and which, to our knowledge, cannot 
be more than seven years old. The late exceptional 
drought has forced many of these fine trees into blos- 
som. We believe these trees can be improved by the 
eradual lopping off of the side branches for fuel, but 
we must repeat the hope that some planter, (and 
all will think of Mr, Rutherford, to whom his 
brethren on estates owe so much already,) will 
institute careful trials and report the result, of the 
comparative fuel values of the timber of the /lue gum, 
of Grevillea, and of the three or four wattles chiefly 
grown in Ceylon: A. melanowylon, dealbata, pycnan- 
tha; and decurrens. We once had an Australian Nur- 
seryman’s list, in which the best fuel plants were 
specified, but even if we could refer to it, trials here 
would be useful, because in our hot-moist climate the 
charcteristics of the trees may possibly have been 
considerably ultered. The specimens of timber 
might be tried green and in @ dried state. Tor 
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fuel purposes the cucalypti can be grown close 
togetber and on very poor soil, even. 

Dr. Trimen's remarks oncinchona here and in Jaya 
ought to be qualified by the statement that the Ceylon 
planters were unahle until the enterprise was well!- 
adva: ced to obtain seeds of Ledyeriana, and that 
while the soil of Java, if not the climate, seems 
eminently suitable for that superior kind, it has 
been found to flourish only in a few places in 
Ceylon. We wish we had back all the money 
we spent onit. Planters in Ceylon cultivated what 
would grow and the result, though not profitable 
to them has resulted in enormous good to suffering 
humanity. With reference to what we said yester- 
day about Viticulture in Uva,—and with reference 
to many other places in Ceylon where grapes could 
well be grown, we draw attention to what Dr. 
Trimen says about the Cochin-China tuberous- 
rooted yine. ‘I'he main facts observed by Dr. Trimen 
on his botanical tours could not but be interest- 
ing to those who wish to know where certain 
species of vegetation predominate. A notice of 
the visit to ‘the mysterious Ritigalla’”’ in the 
North-Central Province, believed to have been 


at one time the refuge of the aborigines who 
fled from the Wijayan Conquerors, and said to 


have interesting monuments scattered over and 
around it, ought, certainly, to be given some- 
where, and in some shape by Dr. ‘rimen, or 
his accomplished travelling companion, Mr. A. P. 
Green of Colombo, or by the two conjointly. A 
paper is, probably, in course of preparation for 
the local Asiatic Society. 

There is much else suggestive of remark in Dr. 
Trimen’s interesting and comprehensive Report, 
but nearly all of it, except the catalogues of 
planis and the accounts, is given in our supple- 
ment and considerations of time and space compel 
us to conclude. But before closing we must bear 
testimony to the value of the Botanic Gardens 
of Ceylon to the Colony not only from the scientific 
and msthetic standpoints, but in an economic and 
strictly utilitarian sense, 


OO 
COTTON CULTIVALION IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA, 

A merchant-shareholder in the new Company 
writes :—‘* I enclose a memo, relative to cotton cul- 
tivation inSouthern India, There they plant in the 
North-east Monsoon, If we put April to May for 
August to September, it will apply to Ceylon for the 
South-west, and we may be able to get a crop in the 
North-east as well.” 

‘Operations are commenced in August to September 
when manure, chiefly sheep and cowdung, is spread 
over the ground. The ground immediately after is 
ploughed twice, and when the rains come in Sept. to 
Oct., and while the ground is quite wet, the seed 
is thrown broadcast, and then at once ploughed in. 
Theseed is previously prepared by being mixed 
with buffalo dung and water, the proportion in 
weight being 3 of seed to 1 of the dung liquid. 
Bach seed should be coated with the mixture and 
allowed to remain so in shade 8 days, and then 
bagged. this assisting germination before being 
sown. ‘Three days or so after sowing, the seed 
should appear above ground. In November the 
plants should be 5 to 6 inches in height, and at 
this stage the ground should be weeded and the 
plants lined and thinned, 2 to 3 inches space being 
allowed between the plants. In December, the soil 
is furrowed between the plants, and they are then 
left until they are ready for picking in March.—Tuti- 
corin, 20th April. 


La hl , Te, TaaYs LETEN 
Banitui.—Tae Indian Government has been 


endeavouring to have certain soda plants growing 
in various parts of the country identified, and to 


see if barilla could not be profitably extracted 
from their ashes. ‘hough plants, however, have 
been found available for the purpose, yet it has 
not been practicable to so economically extract 
the barilla from thetn as from the very abundant 
native natron earths themselves, the product even, 
of which cannot favourably compare with the 
European chemically made article from common 
salt.—Com. , 
Grevited Rosusra.—In. our article (page 785) 
on the Report of the Botanic Gardens, we wrote 
that this tree was ‘‘ distinguished by its large masses of 
comb-shaped, orange coloured flowers.’’ These words 
are necessary to a proper description of the very 
striking Grevillea flowers, forming such a contrast 
of vivid colour to the wealth of green, graceful, 
fern like foliage with which the tree is clothed, 
Grevillea robusta is one of the most ornamental 
as well as one of the most useful sylvan gifts 
which Australia has bestowed on Ceylon. Here, 
the tree does not compete with the blue.gum in 
r-pidity of upward growth, but in thickness of 
stem in an equal number of years, it excels most 
of the eucalypti. Many of the latter which haye 
thick stems within a few feet of the ground, have 
a habit of tapering away almost to a point as they 
get up higher and higher, some of them attaining 
10.) feet, or even 150 in ten years. In its own 
native habitat (New South Wales and Queensland), 
the Grevillea tree (the ‘silky oak”’ of the settlers), 
attains on rich alluvial banks of rivers a height 
of 190 feet. Specimens fourteen years old in Ceylon 
are about 60 feet in h ight, judging by the eye, 
but careful measurements may correct this estimate. 
Of course, the trees in the loose, accumulated soil 
on the sides of the Lorne Road, to which we 
alluded as having become fine trees in seven 
years, are in very favourable circumstances for 
rapid growth. But like most cter trees, they 
ought to be planted in groves and pretty close 
together to secure perfectly straight trees. A good 
many of the trees in the single row along the 
Lorne Road have indulged in some curious bends 
and contortions under the influence of winds and 
loose soil. But we suppose that even crooked 
timber is useful for ‘‘knees,’’ wheel tires‘and so forth. 
We may repeat that in Australia the timber of Grevillea 
Robusta is the favourite for staves of (a low casks, 
lt might, therefore, be useful in Ceylon for oilcasks. 
The order to which this tree of equally beautiful 
foliage and inflorescence belongs, is described as 
‘“a very large genus, comprising some beautiful 
and interesting Australian flowering shrabs and 
trees. Nearly 200 species have been descrined all 
with one or two exceptions, indigenous to Australia, 
and two-thirds of that number belong to Victoria, 
They are chiefly admired and cultivated for their 
flowers; some of them are of a dwarf, heath-lke 
habit; others are trees of considerable size,” 
By the way we may now supply an omission 
in our notice of Dr. Trimen’s report by drawing 
attention to the fact that amongst the Hucalypti 
which have made the best growth at Hakgala, and 
on poor soil, is #, marginata, the grand jarrah, 
which gives the finest timber of all the species, vieing 
with oak in quality and w.th mahogany in beauty of 
colour and polish. This noble and useful tree 
seems to take more kindly to the Ceylon hill regions 
than most of the eucalypti. The red gum, (2, 
rostrata) with its clean stems and elegant drooping 
foliage is very beautiful, but it seems difficult to 
grow, and has an unfortunate habit of dividing into 
two or more stems. The most ready grower is 
the blue gum (/. globulus), and the more we learn 
about the timber of this tree, the more favourable 
is our impression, if only the timber is well seasoned, 
Darkened with oil the wood regem*les fia) sapu. 
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Gorrespondende. 
ey es Se 
To the Lditor, 

CINCHONA IN JAVA. 


Tjikorai Estate, Garoet, 31st March 1888. 

Dean Mr. Epttorn,—I thank you for sending me 
the Ceylon Observer of March 8th, in which I found 
two letters on Java cinchona which interested me. 
Still my opinion differs greatly from that of your 
correspondents’. 

I do not think 12,000 acres are all there is under 
cinchona in Java. The Government gave out in 
fee farm about 62,000 acres for cinchona, and about 
33,000 acres for cinchona and other produces.* How 
much of this expanse is planted up now I cannot 
tell, but I am afraid 20,000 acres would be a very low 
estimate. All cinchona estates in this island I 
know of, but one, have more than 120 acres in culti- 
vation. An estate of 300 bahos or 500 acres is 
considered in Java of middling extent. 

J. C. Bernelot Moens gave as his experience} 
in Java, that cinchona fields of 8 years old and in 
good condition produce about 180 kilogrammes of bark 
per acre per year, which would make for Java 
3,600,000 kilogrammes or about 8,000,060 lb. yearly. 
Bark renews beautifully in Java. Fresh acreage is 
bsing added continually. 

I don’t know what Mr. Rivers Hicks considers to 
be the average of the Ceylon yield of quinine, co I 
can’t say much about his estimate of Java bark 
being 50 per cent richer than Ceylon bark. What 
I know is that Java planters do not consider 
5 per cent of sulphate a high analysis for stem, 
and that one of my last invoices of about 5,000 
lb. analysed nearly 8 per cent for stem and root. 

This bark was harvested from a plot of six 
year old trees that has since been replanted with 
grafts of little less than twice that yield. There 
certainly goes some inferior bark into the market, 
and this will continue to go as long as it pays 
planters to harvest it; young branches and twigs 
always have a poor bark, but this says nothing for 
the ripe stem-bark. 

Your correspondents greatly mistake in thinking 
that Java planters would like your Ceylon estates 
to ship all their bark at once. If they did, prices 
would fall to a mere nothing, which would make 
our poor branch unsaleuble at a time that Java 
not being in full produce yet, inferior barks ought 
to sell well. Afterwards we shall be our own worst 
enemies. The time of being afraid of Ceylon, is 
pretty well past by this time. We are afraid of 
Java now. 

How angry Mr. Hamilton is with the Chairman 
of the Java Planters’ Association. He even gives 
him the kind epithet ‘‘astute” for telling what 
is going on in Java. I don’t think Mr. Hamilton 
pays himself a compliment by his insinuations. 
The chairman in question is a tca-planter nota 
bene ! 


As to what trees can produce I beg to direct 
your attention to the Government tree, No. 89, 
mentioned in the same number of your Ceylon 
Obsevrer, The tree when harvested was 20 years 
old, and yielded a crop of 72 half-kilogrammes of 
dry bark of about 14 per cent sulphate. 

I address to you by this mail a description of 
barks sold in Amsterdam on the 23rd February 
last; perhaps the analyses will interest you.—I 
remain, dear sir, faithfully yours, 


ANTON: KESSLER. 


* Vide Regeering’s Almanack 1888, 
+ Vide Moen’s Kinacultuur in Azie, 
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TROPICAL CULTIVATION IN THE 
INDIES : 


WEST 
FOOD FOR TURTLE, &c. 


Nuwara Hliya, 6th April 1838, 

Dar Sm,—I annex extracts from letter received 
by last mail which may be of some interest to 
you.—Yours faithfully, A. M. 

i Antigua, W.L, 20th January 1888. 

Both your kind favours of the Vropical Aygricul- 
turist have been received, and much appreciated 
The fearful depression in the sugar markets, during 
the last three years, nearly brought the West Indies 
to the brink of ruin, and paralyzed all trade con- 
nected with that industry: an improvement is now 
established and more confidence is everywhere visible 
especially in London, This is partly due to the par. 
tial failure of the beet crop and to the attitude 
assumed by the late Conference, of which you know. 
to the diminished stocks and the probable increase 
of consumption, and we hope to get £12 per hha. 
this year instead of £7 the average for last year’s 
crop. It was well for us that good seasons prevailed 
since you left us,or there would not be a sugar-cane 
here. DOW. « sie0%1» 

“Oeylon must be a fine country and flourishing too, 
The Lropical Agriculturist tells well for it ; for a perodi- 
cal of its ability could never be supported there other- 
wise, and I find that itis only one of its many literiry 
products, By-the-bye see page 223 of the 7’. A. Oct. 
Ist, 1887, a note beginning,“ In Mauritius there is 
a cactus &.” Such a cactusis quite common here 
and is named the French prickly peor; it is said tobe 
eaten by cattlein dry weather, and is the only food we 
give turtlein kraals’, It supports them and keeps them 
in fine condition for months, and improves their flavor 
also; itis much used by the natives for headache and 
all sorts of pains, the little branches, about the size of a 
lady’s hand, being slit through the middle,parallel to the 
flat surface, aud applied to the part affected, the inner 
part next the skin ; they do not possess the slightest 
trace of a prickle or anything to injure the most delivate 
hand. They grow to the height of 8 ft. or more, and 
can be propagated by sticking any small portion the 
size of a half crown inthe ground, and keeping watered 
until it throws out half inch shoots {in a tew days, 
after that it will look after itself: it will live for 
months on the ground without being planted: If the 
ground isanyway moist it will grow at once by merely 
scattering it abouton the soil, and when once started 
will flourish anywhere. If you have any turtle will 
send you a plant via London for them.”—Yours, &e. 
(Signed) M. BROWN. 


POOR THA, 


Kandy, 13th April 1888. 
Drar Sir,—In looking over last Wednesday’s 
local sales, I was surprised to see the number of 
estates that did not fetch satisfactory prices. I 
for one being of the number; I have tried all sorts 
of withering and rolling, but with a bad result. 
Would it be much to ask if any of the gentlemen 
honourably mentioned, would give us an idea of 
their manufacture through your valuable columns? 
WILLING TO LEARN. . 
{Our correspondent should invest in the several 
manuals and pamphlets in which our tea authori- 
ties have already given the required information, 
and if that does not suflice, pay a fee to a com- 
petent authority to come and give him a lesson 
or two in tea-making.—Eb.| 


’ CENTRAL TEA FACTORIES, 
Udapussellawa, 19th April, 1888, 
Duan Srr,—Some remarks in Observe; today 
remind me of a theory I have wanted to try, 
but haye not the chance here: Central Tea factories 
are no doubt the most economical. The great 
trouble seems to be the transport of green leaf, which 
must be done twice a day, My idea is to have 
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large boxes, airtight if possible, either wood or 
iron, the fresh leaf to be closely packed and pressed, 
the firmer the better. This I expect will carry 
without change for 12 hours, and would lessen cost 
of transit very much. I consider a basket of leaf 
in the loose state it is carried from a distance 
has the very best chance of fermenting and dete- 
riorating on the way. In the packed box no doubt 
some leaves would be bruised, but they could be 
picked out and cured separately, if necessary. 
Please get someone to give thisa trial. Weather 
simply perfect, crop coming in, and as yet very 
little bug, UVA. 


“TROUT IN CEYLON: MAHSEER AND 
LULU. 


G, O. H., April 19th. 

Srr,—I have lately returned from a shooting trip 
in the Anuradhapura district, and having been laid up 
for more than a fortnight at a place on the Kuru- 
negala road far out of the reach of postal com- 
munication, was naturally glad enough to look at 
the papers when I arrived at Colombo. 

It may be in the memory of some of your readers 
that some time ago when the first trout was caught 
in Ceylon, I wrote a letter to your journal, con- 
gratulating Mr. LeMesurier on the successful result 
of his experiment, and suggesting that if further 
acclimatization were tried, it would be desirable to 
get some ova of the species of the trout which 
ave found near Tetuan in Morocco; as fish from 
a similar climate habitat would be more likely to 
succeed here than ova imported from the colder 
waters of Scotland or England where they could 
only be expected to survive in the hill streams, 
and not be of general benefit to the whole island. 
In answer to my letter Mr. Cross, who was the 
gentleman who was fortunate enough to catch the 
first Ceylon trout, wrote rather questioning my 
statement that there were trout at all in Morocco. 
It was, therefore, a rather curious coincidence that 
on taking up the /ield of March 38rd, almost the 
first thing FE saw was the interesting article by 
that experienced angler and well-known writer to 
. the Field, Sarcelle, on “Some African Trout.’ I 
do not wish to re-open the discussion with Mr. 
Oross for the petty object of proving that my facts 
were correct, but { have been asked in the public 
interest to call the attention of Ceylon sportsmen 
generally, and Mr. LeMesurier in particular, to the 
letter I refer to, for the following reasons :— 

Ist. That, if an importation of these splendid 
fish could be successfully introduced here as the 
climate of Tetuan is, even in the winter, far hotter 
than the average climate of Ceylon, there is no 
reason why these fish should not people not only 
the hill streams, but also spread over all the large 
rivers of the island, thereby not only affording sport 
and healthful recreation to the Europeans, but 
also an addition of valuable food supply for the 
natives. 

2nd. ‘That Morocco is nearer than England, and 
consequently the week less of time required for tho 
transit of ova would materially diminish the risk. 

$rd. That the present British Minister at Tangier, 
Mr. Kirby-Green, is a near relative of one of your 
best-known merchants in Colombo, so would naturally 
take an interest in giving his utmost assistance. 
Further, Sarcelle, who is an enthusiastic pisci- 
culturalist and who is, I believe, well-known to be 
no other than H. M. Consul at Mogador, would 
doubtless assist with his experience and advice. 
Oboying, therefore, the expressed will of some Ceylon 
residents, I again venture to call the attention of 
Mr, LeMesurier to this point, andI hope that if 
tried, the experiment will bo a successful one, and 


that I may live to return to Ceylon and catch a 
Salino Macrostigma in its beautiful and sunny 
streams. One word of warning I would venture to 
give, and that is that great care should be taken 
when importing these ova not to lower the tem- 
perature with ice too much, for just as our northern 
trout are bred in the icy streams of Wales and 
Scotland, and any sudden rise of the tempera- 
ture above a certain point becomes fatal to them, 
so these fish bred in the almost tepid streams 
running down from the Atlas range, any ex- 
cessive lowering of the temperature would be as 
fatal to them as excess of heat to the others. The 
temperature should be lowered very gradually toa 
certain point, and then kept as steady as possible. 
I see there was a discussion also as to the mahseer 
being identical with the Oeylon lulu. I cannot say 
whether the mahseer is found in Ceylon, but I took 
particular pains to procure specimens of the lulu, 
and I can positively assert that the lulu is not the 
mahseer, ov in the slightest degree resembling it. 
The lulu is one of the great loach tribe, but more 
nearly allied to its Huropean congener (the Silurus 
Glanis), while the mahseer belongs to the carp tribe, 
and more nearly resembles a huge chub than any- 
thing else. L.T, GRAHAM-CLARKE, 


SOME AFRICAN TROUT, 


The existence of undoubted trout in the neighbour- 
hood ‘of Tangier, in certain streams among the An- 
ehera Mountains, was, 1 believe, made known some 
years ago through the columns of Ze Iield by an 
English gentleman resident at Tangier. But now that 
the picturesqnely situated town on the Straits of 
Gibraltar appears to be coming into some fame and 
fayour as a winter health-resort, and that travellers 
in the empire of Morocco are yearly becoming more 
numerous, some little additional information on the 
subject of these interesting Salmonidw may be found 
useful. The principle places where they are 
caught are the said Anghera Mountains, near Tangier, 
and certain affluents of the Marteen river, near Tetuan, 
on the Mediterranean side of the Straits. From 
the latter place I received last year a huge bottle, 
containing what I should have called, had I cinght 
them in a mountain stream, a very pretty dish of 
trout. bey were from a quarter to three-quarters of 
a panne in weight, some brown and golden with large 
red spots; some silvery sea-trout-looking speci- 
meps, with small black, anda few small pink spots. I 
fondly hoped that some of the latter might prove to 
be anadromous; but on examination by Dr. Giiuther, 
that eminent authority stated that there was not a 
migratory specimen among them, and that they were 
“without doubt the Salmo macrostigma,” precisely 
similar to specimens previously received from Algeria 
and Tangier. Algerian travellers should make a note 
of this. 

Information about the Anghera trout streams can 
doubtless be obtained from the hotel keepers at Tangier. 
With reference to Tetuan, | have received from an 
intelligent resident the following interesting particu- 
lars, which I translate literally from the Spanish ;— 

The trout are caughtin the affluent of the river 
Martin (Marteen), called Kitan, and in another called 
Bujdad (probably Bow J’dad). They are also caught 
in an abyss (pit?) full of water from a spring, called 
Zarkaa, in the village of Yarghitt. Itis supposed that 
both in Kitan and in Yarghitt they are bred because 
the waster, passing through the mills, carries along 
some of the flour ground in the mills which are near 
those places. Yarghitt is distant about four miles 
from Tetuan toward the mountain Beni Hozmar; 
Bujdad three miles from Tetuan on the skirt of the same 
mountain; Kitan is two miles off, and is between the 
orange groves which bear that name. The trout sre 
never caught at the mouth of the river near the sea, 
but, only in the places I have stated above. They 
aro caught always by some four or six individvals, 
only with hooks, not with nets or any other ins ru. 
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ments. Veryfew are caught, and not when the river 
is very clear, for there are few of them, and they are 
quick at seeing the fisherman (lit., “they see much the 
fisherman”). Nor can they be caught in all seasons. 
They are mostly tuken inthe spring and on the first 
rains of winter. The literal name which is given ta 
them lLere is essemh, and many Moors do not know 
this name. 

‘There isa /iatus in the above quaintly interesting 
account, in that my kind informant makes no men- 
tion of the bait put on the hooks with which the 
"four or six individuals” (doubtless professional fisher- 
men), bring to bank the spotted beauties amid the 
Orange groves of Kitan, and by the mill-tails of Yar- 
ghitt. But surely there is a new and luxurious sen- 
sation tor the Globe-trotting angler—trout fishing am ny 
orange groves, with sweet suggestious of wetting the 
first fish on a hot day with a juicy orange instead of 
a drop of the crathur. 

Apropos of baits, 1 heard from some travellers who 
paid a brief visit to one of the districts in qu: stion, 
that they, trying various flies, were unsuccessful, and 
were laughed at by the natives who told them that 
the fish would not take anything of that kind, and 
proceeded to catch some with worms, gras-hoppers, 
or grubs. [ am not quite sure which. Dr. Giinther 
states that the stomachs of most of the Tetuan trout 
which I sent him were ‘‘ crammed full with the larva 
of some Dipterous insect unknown to me.” I sLould 
imagine that they would, like most other trout, take 
the right fly when offered to them at the right time, 
and in the right way, and that they wouil prove far 
less highly educated than the inhabitarts of the 
erystal chalk stream waters which ‘“ Detached 
Badger” and other masters of the great dry fly school 
are so successful in beguiling. 

Were the place not so far from this southern dis. 
trict of mine, I would soon try conclusions, with fly, 
minnow, and faute de miewx worm. But I hope that 
ere long some of the numerous sportsmen visiting Mor- 
rocco may be able to givein these columns satisfactory 
accounts of interviews with the bonny essemh of the 
Anghera hills, the Kitan orange groves, and the Yar- 
ghitt flour mills. The Anghera streams can be reached 


from Tangier, where there are plenty of hotels, and 


guides, tents, &c., can beobtained. The other waters 
are within easy distabce of Tetuan, where there is a 
small hotel, the proprietor of which speaks English, 


and can give a necessary information. SARCELLE. 
Mogador, Morrocco, Feb, 8th. 

—The Field. 

e SPECIAL THAS FOR AMERICA. 


Kenant VauLey, 20th April 1888. _ 


Dear Sir,—Don’t you think that Mr. Ruther- 
fords scheme would be far more likely to succeed 
if we studied the tastes of our American cousins, 
instead of sending them a tea they are wholly un- 
used to? 

Tea, like many other good things (pickled olives 
for instance), is an acquired taste, and the people 
used to the harsh bitter flavour of green tea will be 
long before they learn to appreciate the rich malty 
flavour of our black teas. 

But, apart from this,green tea appears to pro- 
mise far better results as regards prices than we 
can hope to obtain for our black tea, besides the 
advantage to the latter. 

I have lately had an opportunity of tasting 
samples of China green teas (some of the lower grades 
literally rubbish) which fetched in New York the 
splendid average of 31 cents of a dol. per lb, 
or about 93 cents of Ceylon money taking the dol. 
at 4s 6d andthe rupee at 1s 6d sterling. Ceylon 
black teas sold in the Lane about the same time 
averaged barely 70 cents per lb.;here then is a 
difference of upwards of 20 cents per lb. in favour 
of green tea, even if we cannot hope to beat China 
in quality. 


+ 


One planter, at least, has, I hear, decided to 


try a shipment of green tea to New York, 
but, unless he is supported by his brother 
planters as he deserves to be, he is sure to 


have an uphill fight in the Ist place. An indivi- 
dual planter could not put a sufficient quantity 
of tea in the market to draw and fix the atten- 
tion of the trade, nor can he afford to push his 
teas by means of paid agencies, advertising and 
giving away of free samples. 

If others do not care to join in the fight, by 
manufacturing a sufficient quantity of green tea to 
keep the pot boiling, the least they can do in my 
Opinion is to render assistance by means of the 
Ceylon tea fund. In bringing these teas promi- 
nently before the American public, the Indian 
planter would also do well to send a certain amount 
of green tea only. In dealing with an enlightened 
people, they might dispense with the use of soap- 
stone, though (judging by the China samples above 
alluded to) the Americans do not appear to object 
to a little colouring matter.—Yours truly, 

GUNPOWDER. 


PATANA FLOWERS AND THE SUPPOSED 
STICK INSECT. 


Dear §ir,—I always read ‘On the Hills” with 
pleasure: the description of scenery and little re- 
marks on natural history, animate and inanimate, 
must be welcome to many readers. I noted the 
account of the violet with saggitate leaves and 
the beautiful daffodil-like ground orchid, both 
great favourites of mine, and have had them for 
years in my garden, but I find neither of them 
likes shade or rich soil, and they are gradually dying 
out. The orchid seems to do best in a few 
inches of poor patana soil on a slab rock, so would 
grow ina pot. I have hadthree blossoms on one 
stalk, but rarely. It is a common plant in many 
places on the higher Uva Patanas, its scents always 
reminds me of the primrose. These flowers will 
keep fresh in a jar of waterfor about three weeks. 
The violet is quite a weed in places in Haputale, and 
is generally found growing freely on the soil thrown 
out of the drains cut between the patenas and 
cultivated ground. I think the supposed stick-insect 
referred to will prove to be a caterpillar, as I have 
met with many of the latter well agreeing with the 
description given, and I know of no species of stick- 
insect which can spin a web. ‘The last caterpillar 
of the kind I met with was being captured by a 
mason-wasp ; the first sting paralysed it, and it then 
deliberately stung it in every joint, and then carried 


it off to its nest. KOSLANDE. 
[Thanks for the interesting information 
about the patana flowers. Our “ stick-insect ” 


proved on final examination to be a veritable bit of 
twig, one end of which was inhabited by a creature 
capable of emitting a spider-like thread. The 
creature was active when originally caught, but after 
a night in a tumbler all signs of life had so utterly 
disappeared that friends were sceptical of any having 
been ever connected with the stick. But we could 
not possibly be mistaken: we saw a head protruding 
and hauling its body and the stick up by the thread. 
— Ep.| 


THE “JAVA CINCHONA ENTERPRISH. 


Drar S1r,—I have been reading with interest the 
accounts of the extent of the Java cinchona enter- 
prise, and the probable outturn from the bark 
during the next few years. The estimates are 
sufficiently alarming to one who still has a small _ 
interest in the article. It is, however, with sur-— 
prise that I have waited for the views of someone 
more largely interested, commenting upon the state- 
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ments from their experience gained from the 
cultivation of considerable quantities of seed im- 
ported from Jaya and guaranteed pure Ledger seed, 
and sold at enormous prices. Now what has been 
the result from this fine seed. My own experience 
that they are worthless as to growth and from 
published analysis worthless as to results. I have 
a few Mattakelle ledgers planted at same time, 
which have grown with vigour, the Java ones have 
struggled to exist. It would, however, be well to have 
the results from others, but if my experience is 
general, we can form a pretty good idea of the 
quality of the Java ledger trees. 

The results of the analysis from Java bark must 
be received with caution just now, for there is con- 
siderable jealousy between London and Amsterdam 
to secure the future market for this bark, which 
leads one to doubt the bona jides of the actual 
outturn.—Yours truly. CINCHONA, 


THE TEA ENTERPRIZE IN TRAVANCORE. 
Colombo, 21st April, 1888. 

Drak Sir,—I was agreeably surprised to see in 
your 7’. A, for April, page 689, that some friend, 
who signs ‘‘M., Travancore,”’ had thought it worth 
his while to notice my letter on the tea enter- 
prize in Travancore, which is in the 7%. 4A. for 
February. I thank him for the epithet ‘ cheery”’ 
which he has applied to my report, and I hope 
that our prospects will continue to deserve the 
same, 
But your correspondent requires a little friendly 
correction for his intimation that in my _ report 
I gave ‘“‘only /iearsay information.’ On seeing this, 
I felt bound to refer to my report; and, after 
reading it over again, I could not avoid the con- 
viction that anyone who thought its information to 
be “only hearsay’? must be characterized more 
by length of ears than by clearness of eyes. In 
reply to his aspersion, I refer him to that report, 
only asking him to read and learn, remember- 
ing also that the same report was as a 
supplement to tabulated statistics which ac- 
companied it, and which will appear in your 
new Directory. Your correspondent is pleased to 
refer toa small field which I planted with tea 
so long ago, that on account of it he would bring 
me into prominence as the oldest tea planter in 
South Travancore. But I deserve not that honour, 
and humbly decline it. He also shows some de- 
sire to know the result of that little field, but I 
object to admit anything of a personal nature into 
consideration ; and eyen if I were to tell ‘““M’’ that 
the aforesaid little field of teais not in existence, 
it would pot in the least affect the general state 
and prospects of the tea enterprize in Travancore. 
To bring these into more general notice was m 
only object in writing; aad these, notwithstanding 
whatever ‘‘M" or othersmay write or think, are, and 
will be, ‘‘ cheery ”’ still. 
It is true, that I was silent as to ‘yield,’ and 

I gave good reasons for being so. I look with con- 
fidence for the proper time to give them, not as 
“M’’ in his letter brings up some “ hearsay ’’ tales, 
but by carefully collected facts. 
By a happy coincidence, on the same day that I 
saw ‘'M’s'’ letter when I was upcountry, I saw also 
your Supplement to the Odserver for 14th April, 


and for the encouragement of poor “‘M,"” I cannot do | 


better than refer him, and any others (if such there 


b.) who agree with him, to the following extracts | 


from that supplement :— 
“From Gro, Wurtre & Co's, ANNUAL INDIAN, Cryton, 
AND Java Tea Reporr. 
London, 31. Fenchurch Sr., E. O., March 1fth, 
Comparative Quality of the outturn of the different 
districts for the past three seasons, 


NEILGHERRIES AND TRAVANCORE. 
“1886 crop.—Only a limited quantity has been received, 
and this generally of worst description. It is said that 
most of the best tea in the former district is used for 
local requirements. 
“Wrom the latter,some very desirable parcels have 
come to hand, similar in flivour to Oeylons. 
“1887 crop.—Most of the shipments from the former 
have been of the inferior makes, and it is evident 
that the best teas are used locally. 
‘From Travancore, however, some choice flavoured 
parcels have ayain been received ;and this compara- 
tively new district promises well.” 
Tbe above confirms the reports from other experts 
which I gave before, and while I do not accuse ‘‘M”’ of 
a desire to run down the country Travancore, I feel 
sure that it will run up without his aid.—Yours 
truly, JOHN OOX. 
Toe Feencu VinEyarvs (like our coffee 
estates with green bug after the leaf fungus.—Ep.) 
are in for another pest. It would seem as 
if they were getting completely worn out, and were 
useful only as breeding-grounds for animal and 
vegetable parasites. The new pest, which has at- 
tacked the vines in the south of France, is a 
fungus known to botanists as Coniothyrium iplodi- 
ella. Its direct action is to attack the grapes and 
cause them to shrivel and dry completely up.— 
Australasian, March 10th. 


Corton SPINNING IN INDIA: 4 DirFicutty OveRcouE. 
—One of the great difficulties Indian cotton spinners 
have to contend with in the hot dry weather is the 
electrical disturbance of the air inside the mills, 
owing to which the fine cotton dust raised by the 
working of the machinery takes avery long t me to 
settle. An ingenious apparatus, called the Aerop- 
hore, which has recently been introduced, overcomes 
this obstacle by damping the air. Jets of water are 
forced through aseries of minute holes and turned 
into an almost impalpable spray, which spreads 
through the room or mills, and has a wonderiul 
effect in laying the cotton dust. Not only do the 
rooms become more pleasant and healthy, but there 
is a great improvement in the working of the machi- 
nery. The same apparatus, charged with a disin- 
fecting liquid in place of ordinary water, is found 
yery useful in hospitals or other places where pure 
air is essential. Of course a disinfectant could in 
case of need be use in mills, and thus servea double 
purpose.—The Englishman. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CEYLON EXPORTS, 
(From Ist Oct. 1887 to 26th Apr. 1888.) 


C’chona 
| Branch | Uarda- 
Coffee & Trunk Tea. C’cua moms, 
COUNTRIES. —_ - = + | = 
ewt. Ib. lb. jewt.) Ib, 
To United Kingdom ...! 69971) 6011663) 9207419 6948) 114083 
»» Murseilles 672 3724) 4341... 
» Genoa 48 600)... 
» Venice 947) 298035 ‘ 
, Trieste 4577 158 
',, Odessa AG 200) ... na 
*,, Hamburg 146, 1125, 8u ASS 
, Antwerp te +) ie Gi2 100 
, Bremen see 5 - 1h) ... 
., Havre 160 suad 2 
” Rotterdam oer 
» Africa ues 2 of Pit) 1%5 
» Mauritius « } ve 12700) «0. 
. todia & Eastward ... © ti 1vsOS «AST oO 
.» Australia ses) Oran a 227040... ve | 
» America ane ze 60°15 1/758 877 : 
f tal Exports from Oct.1, ——— —— -_— —_ 
1857 to Apr. 26, 1855, 9.199 3591485 o IS] @152 234.25 
Do 1886 do 1887 124001 SOTAMOT) Maii5d Ldel 2os5 
tto 1885 do J856 172.19 Sélh1S2 28mh090 B608 ldo 
bo 1854 do 1885 20IGiS SO28veT 1951AO W669 esog 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND | NEw PRODUCTS, 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 12th April 1888.) 


FROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, UALITY. 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. “ poh ay Soa ree 

BEES’ WAX, White «| { Slightly softish to good) ; 

wane Lane brig Jee * + |£6 a £6 10s 
oD YO: di tto.. 5 5s 

CINCHONABARK—Crowaleccuaialir wid incalcee 1sene 

Medium to fine Quill ./8d a 1s 
Spoke shavings ... 4d a 91 
Branch an ../2d a 6d 
” Red |Renewed ... . 3d a 1s 6d 
Medium togood Quill |. “led a 9d 
Spoke shavings ... .../3d a 7a 
renee oop ah »/2d a 4d 
Tw .\ld a 13d 
CARDAMOMS Malabar ieieean bold, bright, fine|23 a 23 6d 
_ and Ceylon iddiing, stalky & lean|S8d a 23 
Alleppee _/ Fair to fine plump clipped 1s 3d a 23 
Tellicherry|Good to fine ..|1s 6d a 23 
Brownish 61 a 1s 3d 
Mangalore |@ood &fine, washed, bet.lls a 25 4d 
: Long Ceylon iddling to good... —.../31 a 1s 4d 
CINNAMON mee Ord, to fine pale quill ...|31a 1951 
Ange ” ” ” ” 7d a 1s 4d 
h ” ” ” ” ee 64d als 1d 
5 4ths\Woody andhard.. ... bid a 103d 
Chips +. /Fair to fine plant... (284 a 8d 
COCOA, Ceylon .. «Bold to good bold  .../80s a 903 
on ee ee x as a 783 
3 .__\Triage to or inary ...1603 a 72 
COFFEE CeylonPlantation 3514 to fine bold colory... B05 a i654 
Middling to fine mid. .../77s a 88s 
Low mid. and Low grown|72s a 763 
x Smalls 0 «.|69s a 749 
___ Native Good ordinary ... .. |608 a 10s 
Liberian. ‘“|Smalltobold ... —...|50s a 69s 
East Indian +++|Bold to fine bold... .-|903 a 1043 
Medium to fine .., «/T7s a 883 
Small a0 -.-/693 a 73s 6d 
Native Good to fine ordinary 1/608 a 70s 
COIRROPE, Ceylon&Cochin| wig coarse tofine straigh!|£5 a £15 
FIBRE, ST ee “!Ord, to ne long straight £13 a £32 
8 <«iCoarse to fine... + |£9 a £18 
COIR YARN, Ceylon -/Ordinary to superior ...| 613 a £35 
Cochin :-/Ordinary to fine arab ol £13 a £35 
F Roping fair to g00 | 211 a £15 
COLOMBO Oot, sifted .. ‘|Middling wormy to fine...|3s a 24s 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted ., -/Fair to fine fresh... [103 a 15s 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut Good to fine bold... ..1633a 878 6d 
2 Small andmedium 1/285 a 493 
Rough |Pair to fine bold.. os 355 a 453 
see */Small ” «--|163 a 233 
GUM ARABIC, Madras... Dark to fine pile 130s a £6 103 
NUX VOMICA «Pair o fine bold fresh .../103 a 123 
Small ordinary and fair. 7s a 93 
MYRABOLANES Pale, «../Good to fine picked .../53 3d a 73 6d 
Common to middling ...|33 6d a 4s 9d 
AE ae Fair Coast.. . [48 9d a 53 
~ Pickings|purnt and defective .../23 6da 353d 
eure “|Fair to fine Heavy, ... (8d a 23 6d 
LEMON Gx LASS vaeee . oe flavour ... eesti 

ORCHELLA Mid. to fine, not woody... 

PRPPER, Malabar bik.sifted |p. ONO Os ae 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, good © \ 72d a 8id 
Tellicherry, White ...) ~ 4 3) a .../none here 

PLUMBAGO Lump “|Pair to fine bright bold.,,/{2s Gd a 173 

Chi Middling to good small...|/7s a 123 4 
Adee --/Slight foul to fine bright/és a 103 
ue **!Ordinary to fine bright ,../5s a 9s 

RED WOOD apo *|Pair and fine bold £4153 a £5 

SAPAN WOOD | -lMiddling coated to good|£8 a £9 

SANDAL ae Bes *|Fair to good flavor- ../£20 a £44 

bey *\Tnferior to fine ... ».|£510s a £22 

SENNA, Tinnevell *"|Good to fine bold green.,.\7d a 10d 

Fair pudding medinm...|3da 6a 
Common dark and small zd a 24d 
TURMERIC, ce ad ‘Finger fair to fine bold Figen 
Be. “/Mixed middling [bright|6s a 63 Gd 
Boetin */Bulbs 208 % ...|53 a 5s 64 
VANILLOES, Mauritius & Do split vee ./b3 a ds 3d 
Bourbon, 1sts/pine crystalised 6 a 9inch|17s a 25s 
2nds Foxy & reddish 548 ,, |14sa 193s 
3rds | f Lean & dryto middling 
under 6 inches 1930 143 
4th |Tow, foxy, inferior and | 
[pickings/4s a 8s 
FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR, 
ALOES, shinai ae Good and fine pry) 5/85 a £7 
ilepatic,... Common and goo +. 653 a £7 10; 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar ...lFairtofine bright  ‘../49sa 31s 
Ordinary and middling,,,/243 a 283 


} 


¢ 
“9 
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— 
FROM BOMBAY QUALITY. QUOTATI OD 
AND ZANZIBAR. — | 
CLOVES, Zanzibar | Gaoland hoeib ight ... 7}d a 73d 
and Pemba, per lb ' Common dull to fair ..61a 7d 
Stems... Fair fresh .. 4d a 174 
| contans INDICUS fr ‘Fair .. BS 
LS, B 
& Hiecee be, ent, (Fair to fine dark blue »+ 598 a 623 6d 


ate 


. 


GUM AMMONIACUM ree 


ANIMI, washed, #ewt. 


scraped... 

APABIC, E.L. & Aden, 
per cwt. Ghatli .,. 
Amrad chu 


ASSAFCETIDA, per 
cw. 

KINO, per cwt. 

MYRRH, picked ,, 

Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, drop 
per cwt. 5: 

pickings... 

siftings ., 
[NDIARUBBER Mozambi 
per lb. Ball & saus 


-|Sorts 


FROM CALCUTTA AND | 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. | 


CASTOR OIL, sts per oz 
2nds 


Brel ApS 
INDIARUBBER Assam, per 
Tb. 


Rangoon .. 


liver 


4 


junripe root 


Nearly water white 
.-.| Fair and good pale 

.-| Brown and brownish 
\Good to fine 
Common foul and mixed 
|Fair to good clean 


sorts, 


|Woody to fine pale 
Good and fine pale 
Reddish to pale brown ... 498 4 90s 
Clean fair to fine 


Good white and green... 4534 533 
Biocky to fine clean 
Picked fine pale in 
part yellow and 
Bean & Peasizeditto .. 
amber and dark bold 
Medium & bold sorts 


103 a 353 
(£12 198i £13 10 


mixed £10 a £11 10s 


£54 £10 


903 a 130s 
"503 a 1203 
“195s a £6 153 


135s a 40s 


Slightly stony and foul .,, (258 a 303 
Fa r to tine bright 1..{328 @ 348 
Fair to ‘ine pale _,|£6 a £7 10s 
Middling to good ...{708 a 1003 
Fair to fine white .,,|403 a 503 
Reddish to middling .., ae a ee 
Middling to good pale .,,|745 4 298 
/Slightly foul to fine .,./12s Gla 14s 61 
que, } red hard mies poe on 
g whit ftisl LZ. als 
age nite softish Bl wis 2a 


+ Bad a 431 


pr ier: a ae 


‘Is 6d a 23 1d 


Madagascar |Goodto fine pinky &white 9s a 2s 24 


SAFFLOWER 


TAMARINDS 


7 


FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


ALOES, Cape, per cwt- 


Natal ad 
ARROWROOT Natal per Ib 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 
CAMPHOR, China, } ewt. 
Japan 
GAMBIER, Cubes, ewt. 


Block [per lb. 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuine 
Sumatra... 
; Reboiled... 
White Borneo 


NUTMEGS, Jang, per lb... 
Medium 
Small 
MACE, per lb. 


RHUBARB, Sun dried, per 
lb. 
High dried ,, 
SAGO, Pearl, large, # cwt, 


‘Fair to good black 


.Good to fine pinky 


Middling to fair 
Inferior and pickings 


-1s 6d a 1s 10d 
« 858 a1003 


+. 553 a 808 


‘15s a 253 


-| Mid.to fineblacknot stony/10s a 163 


Stony and inferior 


Pressed 
Good 


” 


” 


Medium ..:|leey) os 
small an 
Flour {per lb, 
TAPIOGA, Penang Flake Fair to fine 
Singapore...) 5, 
Flour 
, Pearl a3 
Medium 
Seed 


a Ordinary to fine aees 


” ” ”? é 
Good pinky to white 


‘Bullets, per ewt. 


Good, pure, & dry cou 


Fine clean Banj& Macas-| 
Barky to fair 
Common to fine clean ... 
..|Good to fine clean 
Inferior and barky 
61's a 80’s, garbled 
+-}83'3 a 95's 

--|100’s a 160’s 
./Pale reddish to fine pale p 
Ordinary to red 

Chips and dark 

Good to fine sound 
Darkordinary & middling 
.|Good to fine 
Dark, rough & middling | P 
Fair to fine 


{sar 


nee 


- 38 a Gs 


Fair dry to fine bright ...|20s a 22s 
-\Common & middling soft|7s a 193 

« Fair to fine 
Middling to fine 


none here 


fade 2d 


«ls, a 753 


a piles 6d a 333 6 


none here 


10s a 14s 


208 a 218 


198 a 203s 
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FUEL FOR ESTATES. 


A correspondent, writing to us from London, 
expresses the interest he has felt in the eceveral 
letters which have appeared in our columns deal- 
ing with the aboye subject, and specially, as re- 
gards the calculations made by Mr. Rutherford 
and communicated by that gentleman in his letter 
to the Observer, as to the annual rate at which 
our present sources of supply are likely to be used 
up. It is a subject, our correspondent thinks, the 
importance of which cannot be too highly rated; 
and he adds to the discussion his own view that, 
however widely and speedily Mr, Rutherford’s advice 
to plant quick-growing trees on and about our 
tea estates may be followed, the result is not likely 
to be soon enough obtained to avert, what he terms, 
a fuel famine occurring, which will do much to 
hinder the economical preparation of our island 
teas. He thinks that a remedy for this appre- 
hended evil must be sought in another direction, 
in the provision of some efficient, but cheap means 
of transporting firewood from the lowcountry. There 
can be no doubt, that long before all the present 
available supplies are exhausted, or even approach 
exhaustion, the cost of fuel on our estates will 
haye reached a rate which must be almost pro- 
hibitory of successful competition as to price with 
the cheap varieties of tea from China and Java; 
and, if we are to avoid being exposed to this 
difficulty, it may be wise to look early for other 
sources of supply to supplement that which is 
now close at hand, but must soon rapidly diminish. 
Our friend suggests to us that there is every 
probability that wire tramways—as they are some- 
what illogically termed—are the means best adapted 
for tapping the abundant resources which the 
base of the hill-country can furnish, and he be- 
lieves that large groups of neighbouring estates 
should combine to erect such wire-rope railways, 
by which not alone firewood, but timber ior tea- 
boxes also, could be brought up from the lowcountry 
at a cheap rate. 

It is doubtful, he thinks, if our main line 
of railway could be an economical carrier of 
wood fuel, Already, our railway management ex- 
periences a dearth of supply sufliciently contiguous 
to the lines to enable it to keep down working 
expenses, and it is manifest, therefore, that it can 
hardly afford to carry material, the provision of 
which would be in direct competition with its own 
needs. Beyond Matale, no doubt, there exists ample 
forests to be drawn upon, fuel cut in which could 
be transported to the distant station to be built 
at Haputale; but the cost of transport over 
such a mileage and up the steep inclines of 
our mountain railways, must prohibit such a 
source of future supply being considered ayail- 
able; and, with the heavy traffic already ex- 
isting on our line and the large development 
we mfy expect it to receive, it would be 
impossible for the railway to carry up fuel at any 
rates which would render supply from such a 
source practicable. Sometime back, we wrote as 
to improvements made in the construction of wire 
rope tramways which seemed specially to fit them 
for adoption as branch feeders to our railway, for 
the conveyance to the stations, or to specially 
constructed sidings, of our estates produce. We 
think that there is every possibility that some day 
or another, we may see that suggestion acted upon 
yery widely, and wecan realize that the improve- 
ments we there referred to, would greatly facilitate 
a further adaptation of the idea to the object of 
bringing up fuel, at eertain points, from the low 
country, as we have above suggested. 

The cost of such an aerial line is not great, and 


the conutraction of bay, 20 miles of it, would not be 


an overpowering burden for a considerable group of 
estates to undertake. Such a length of line 
would probably tap ample reserves of forest in 
which: firewood in any quantity could be 
cut. It would be possible, we should say, in 
nearly every instance of such lines being erected, 
to obtain water-power for working them. The 
precise localization of their termini would not be 
matter of importance, so long as they delivered 
their supplies within the neighbourhood of the 
group of estates subscribing to erect them, and 
therefore, there would be a wide latitude available in 
so placing them that water-power could be utilized 
in every case. We by no means want to dia. 
courage the following of the wise advice of Mr, 
Rutherford and of other correspondents who have 
obliged us on the subject with their counsel, to 
plant quick-growing trees wherever land available 
for doing so can be found; but we are inclined 
to agree with our home correspondent in the view 
he takes that, long before such planting can largely 
supplement our existing supply, the cost of wood 
fuel must be very seriously enhanced. His sug- 
gestion, therefore, that rope tramways should 
be utilized as above described, is not with- 
out its value, and we should be glad if those 
interested in the matter would think the proposi- 
tion over, and communicate to us their yiews 
relative to it. 

The proprietors of each large group of estates, 
might form themselves into Limited Companies for 
the purpose of raising capital to construct and 
work the lines. One such aerial railway would 
probably suffice to work an area of some 5 000 or 
6,000 acres, and water-power being, as we have 
said, available more or less in every case, the cost 
of working would be little more than the wear 
and tear of the line itself, for the bundles of 
fire-wood could themselves be slung to the travelling 
carrier. Everyone seems to be agreed thatit is only 
by maintaining the present low cost of production, 
that our tea can in the future meet the compe- 
tition sure to have to be faced, and cheap fuel 
must constitute one of the chief items of insurance 
of success in that competition. 

There is, however, one fact left out of view by the 
home correspondent who deals with this subject, 
namely, the prospect of some other cheap fuel being 
supplied. Let us hope for the realization of the 
expectation entertained, as mentioned by us 
recently, that good lignite from Siam may be 
laid down in Colombo at R5 per ton, specially 
low railway rates rendering it available for estates. 


a 
CEYLON TEA FOR AMERICA. 

We call attention to the forcible remarks (page 801) 
on thissubject of our Uva correspondent in his lively 
series of ‘‘ Mountain Echoes.” The feeling is evidently 
growing stronger that the milder Ceylon teas—so well 
suited to the American palate—should be worked 
separately from the stronger Indian teas, so that 
the best thing our planters can do is to go in 
for supporting Mr. Pineo and Mr. MacCombie 


Murray. Let Mr. Pineo have the 6,000 lb. tea 
required for distribution in packets, sharp, at least. 
Mr. Pineo writes to us as follows, and we es- 
pecially call attention to the very concise announce- 
ment of his ‘plan of campaign” given by Mr. 
Elwood May in his letter to his Ceylon repre- 
sentative. This experienced New York capitalist 
evidently means ‘ business’ :— 
The Club, Colombo, 24th April 1888. 

The Ceylon Observer has done me a very great 

kindness, in pointing out the grave omission of 
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names so interwoven with our new industry that 
occurred in my appeal of yesterday, and I am 
deeply grateful to it for doing so, 

None know better than myself that Abbotsford, 
Elphinstone at Windsor Forest, the Ceylon Company, 
and Messrs. Shand and Symons, in Rakwana, did 
noble service as pioneers; and to them the tea 
planters of the present day are infinitely indebted. 

It may not be out of place if I now give an 
outline of what my principal proposes to do : 

Our present intention is to buy our supplies in 
the local market. Every parcel will be subjected 
to examination by a local expert, in whom all 
planters have confidence. 

Until our teas become known, only the more 
delicate flavored kinds will be handled. 

We propose gratuitously distributing a large 
quantity of tea in attractive quarter or half-pound 
packets. With each packet instructions for the correct 
infusing of the leaf will be given; and also original, 


telling advertising matter, stating where our pure 


Ceylon tea can always be had, will go out with 
every packet. 

This, as you are aware, will involve, at the very 
outset, a large expenditure of money and much 
Ingenuity in the getting up of suitable adver- 
tising matter. 

For nearly three years my attention has been 
directed to making myself acquainted with the 
tastes and views of the American and Canadian 
consumers, and in learning the views of leading 
brokers and dealers in tea. In addition thereto I 
traced the manipulation of Indian tea in the 
American market, and know results obtained and 
how far Indian tea has become known to the 
consumer. 

If the Planters’ Association and the Planters of 
Ceylon feel that I am not entitled to their confidence 
and support, or if they view my scheme and 
proposed method with suspicion and distrust, they 
will be doing me a real kindness by frankly and 
at once saying so. Or if they can be induced to 
tecommend improvements on my scheme, I shall be 
very grateful. 

I am, and have been working conscientiously 
for the advancement of our great industry, and time 
alone can prove whether my efforts have availed 
anything or not. R,. HE. PINKO. 

On second thoughts, I consider, that it may be 
well to publish the letter handed to me by Mr. 
Elwood May before leaving America, on this 
subject.—R. H. P. 

{S. Etwoop May, ManuracTi RuR AND ExporrrR 
Established 1876.] 
155 Fulton Street, New York, U.S.A., Jan. 12th, 1888. 

My Dear Sir,—When you arrive in Oeylon and 
interview the tea planters you cannot too strongly urge 
upon them the likelihood of a great success for their 
tea in the United States under the proper manage- 
ment:and with a man at the head who has the peculiar 
traits to successfully handle and introduce a new 
article. 

After the fullest and most careful investigation, I 
have concluded to take hold of the sale of this tea, and 
I mean to put it firmly upon this. market. This you 
well know, and can explain, involves large sums of money 
for advertising, etc. and the tea growers should be 
willing to contribute some tea to give away as speci- 
mens; 

My. successful experience inhandling several special- 
ies has necessarily opened up to me the mapy ways 
to be tried to reach the consumer and the discourage- 
ments that wipe out the many I am proof against, 

There is very much more I could state, but I think 
our many interviews must have posted you well and you 
can convey to the planters all necessary information.— 
Iam, dear sir, yours faithfully, 8, ELwoop May, 

To RK. E. Pineo, Esq., New York City, 


‘and the gentle Carpie. 


GOLD IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE 
OF CEYLON, 
(Lrom Our Galle Correspondcut.) 


Galle, 24th April 1888. 

Mr. Dominico informs me that he was at Dewu- 
rangala for three days, during which time he 
was -unable to work any pits himself for want 
of coolies. 

The pits are from 7 to 8 feet deep. The gold 
obtained is of a dull colour, from which he infers 
that it is not brought down from a distance, and 
it may belong to the spot where it is found. 
He saw many nuggets which were quite spongy, 
but there was no trace of quartz in them. This 
shews that the matrix is quite decomposed having 
been reduced by rain water to bi-carbonate of 
lime, alum, potash &c. During his visit the place 
was well occupied with gemmers and gem pits. 
While washing out the products of the latter, nuggets 
and pepitas were generally found. One of the dig- 
gers (a native) had 23 coolies working under 
him. He was informed that this man had 
collected from time to time a good quantity 
of gold. He was ostensibly gem-digging, but Mr. 
D. noted that the ground (about one or two acres) 
had been carefully gone through without leaving 
an inch undug, which would not have been the 
case if he were only looking forgems. Another party 
got a nugget weighing 54 sovereigns. 

Dewurangala is 36} miles from Galle, 13 from 
Akuressa resthouse, and 3 from the Morawaka 
resthouse. It is reached by {the highroad with 
only half a mile of foot paths. With relays of horses 
on the road, the return trip can be made in 3 
days, or possibly two days, From the river the 
land up to 20 to 25 fathoms has been dug. The 
monsoon rain will no doubt interfere with digging 
operations, though Mr. D. seems to think that the 
flow of water can be prevented. He adds that 
in 1879, gem-digging was extensively carried on 
higher up, and probably the wash with gold were 
thrown away by the diggers whowere no aware of 
its value. 


i eee 
THA-FLUSHING AND COOLIES UPCOUNTRY. 
(from a V. A.) 


The rains are making the tea bushes flush. like 
mad. People can hardly keep up with the bushes, 
I am glad to see new coolies passing through 
Kandy. They report that many are coming over 
in immigrant vessels and that want of vain is 
affecting crops in India, so [trust Ramasamy will 
come over accompanied by the lovely Meenatchy 
When will we get news 
of the prospect of new China season’s crop? The 
buyers were leaving London about 5 weeks ago. 
|The season opens next month and we hope to 
have the news pretty sharp.—Hp.] 


See 
NEWS FROM NORTH BORNEO. 


A letter from anold Ceylon resident dated San- 
dakan, 5th April, reports :—Tobacco and pep- 
per are the trump cards here, though a goud 
thing is being made of timber and other lines 
not agricultural 1 am pleased with the 
flattering notice in the Observer of our go- 
aheadness.” There is no word of disturbances, so 
the riots on West Coast don’t appear to affect 
them much. Mr. Callaghan on West Coast writes 
that an English Company with £50,000 is starting in 
his district Silam, He leaves soon for a four 


months’ ‘trip ta the gld fguatry. _ 


ture 
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GOLD IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE: 


THE DEWURANAGALA GOLD FIELDS. 
(“rom a Planting Correspondent.) 


I have read up “Lyell,” and also turned up 
the article ‘‘Gold Mining in Ceylon” in your 
Directory. The latter has very much enlightened 
my darkness, and is already a guiding light how 
and where to proceed on the spot. 

The man Dominico (who is he?) appears to 
have been the real pioneer, or discoverer of the 
dark doings of the constable Arachchi. Your maps, 
or plans obtainable from the Survey Department 
will probably furnish the best guides to what is 
Government Waste Gand and what is not. [No 
doubt.—Ep.] 

The first applicants who prospect and apply in 
a hurry are not the most likely to get the best 
grants, especially those who go to work quite ignor- 
ant of the teachings of geology. What should be 
first ascertained, if possible, is whether the mother 
veins exist in subjacent rocks or in more elevated 
distant ridges: the finds being so far, I understand, 
in the alluvium only. This is a clue, but only a 
clue, to the situation of the veins (though the 
deposits themselves may be found to be rich enough 
to work) as upheavals, subsidences, and denudations 
may have altered the direction of the water-shed 
since the remote times when the auriferous allu- 
vium of Deurangalla was deposited. Yime spent 
in a little preparation to understand the subject 
by study will not be lost time. 

By the Observer to hand since penning the above, 
I see a Colombo Syndicate has sent Mr. George 
Armitage to prospect, and gives also the position 
and distance of Akuressa. I fancy he will form 
an opinion more on what he can exact of the 
truth of past finds than on the results of actual 
digging himself, but we shall see. If he digs and 
digs for a week and finds nothing, that will be no 
dispro.f. Nor will a nugget turned up with the 
first cut of the mamoty with nothing after it, be 
proof of much wealth. I fancy the first eager 
pioneers, in this as in other things, will only 
show the later comer how to improve upon their 
proceedings. Besides, 1 see that Government res- 
tricts the leases and licences to very meagre lots, 
so that there will be plenty of land left. 


(From an old Australian Digger.) 

I got your note about the new “Gold Field, ” 
and had arranged to start en route this morning, 
but learned by the Ojserver that came in last night, 
that the distance is much greater than I 
had anticipated, being 36 miles from Galle, 
so I must re-arrange for longer time. About 
these nuggets 1 fear they are too many and 
two heavy to be reliable. If such finds can 
be got with their unskilled and unsystematic way 
of working, it is time we were off to peg out a 
claim. I shall go and see what is to be seen and 
hear what is to be heard; but first shall call at 
the Kachcheri, and see what assistance or informa- 
tion Acting Government Agent can give me, 

To the Editor, Ceylon Observer. 
{ 27th April 1888, 

Dear Sir,—With reference to your para on quartz 


Specimens in your issue of 23rd inst., it might 
be of some importance to those who think they 
have auriferous quartz in their properties to know 


that they can hardly fail to detect gold by the 
naked eye in quartz if it is there. Nothing could 
show more distinctly, whether you are experienced 
or not than golddoes in quartz. The least speck, 


~*An Italian who came here some years ago alter 
red coral,—Ep. : " 
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though notlarger thana needle prick in a sheet of 
paper, if enough to be visible, cannot be mistaken, 
Jron pyrites, mica, or other metallic substances 
show different shades of colour as you turn the 
stone in your hand. Gold will never change its 
shade; turn it or look at it as you like. It 
is also worth noting that if there is gold in 
paying quantity in quartz you are certain to 
see it by breaking up some of the stones and ex- 
amining them carefully, even with as little as 6 
penny-weights to the ton, you will see a great 
many specks. Jf the quartz is difficult to get 6 
penny-weights is not a paying quantity; you will 
see it in many of the stones with little trouble if 
in payable quantity. i 

1 remember many years ago good Mr, John 
Auwardt showing me a cooty sack full of road 
meigl from a quarry near Galle, and asking 
whether I would take shares in a Gold Reef Company 
that he intended getting up to work it, The 
stone was full of iron pyrites. Had there been 
as much gold, the outturn would have been 
enormous; but not a speck of gold was to be 
seen, and as unlikely stone to find gold in ag 
you could imagine, I told him so, but his expecta- 
tions had been raised, and he wisely resolved to 
have it tested, the result of which led him slowly 
and sadly to realize the fact that his fortune did 
not lie in the quarry at Galle. 

Quarts may be very simply tested, thus :—Take 
10 lb. or more (the greater the quantity, the more 
reliable the evidence), burn it well, then grind it 
to powder, next put it in a strong iron vessel, and 
apply great heat and stir it. The particles of 
gold will melt like lead and run altogether in 
one piece at the bottom. Or instead of heat, water 
and quicksilver could be used, but as no one is 
likely to try the experiment, I need not give details. 
—Yours, &e. EXPERIENCE, 
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CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS 
COMPANY, (LIMITED). 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE OOMPANIRS’ ACTS, 
1862 ro 1888. 


Orrices.—21 Minecing Lane, London, E. 0, 

Drrecrors.—David Reid, Esq., Thomanean, Kinross- 
Shire, CmarrmMaN; Donald Mackay Esq., Hereford ; 
Henry Tod, Esq., 21 Mincing Lane ; David Reid, Esq., 
7, Mineing Lane, 

Secrprary.—Henry Tod, Esq. 

Manaoer 1N Ceyton.—Henry Kerr Rutherford, Esq. 

BaNkERs.—The Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London and China. The Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land, Limited, 123, Bishopsgate Street. 

Soricirors.— Messrs. Murray, Hutchins and Stirling, 
11, Birchin Lane, HB. O. 

Auptrors.—Mr. R. H. Miller, 10,Coleman Street, E.0. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be submitted 
at the First Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
to be held at the Offices of the Company on Friday, 
13th April, at 12 noon. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the Gene- 
ral Balance Sheet and Profit und Loss Account for 
the yerr ending 3lst December, 1887, duly audited. 

The net profit, after providing for the General Ex- 


penses, including Directors’ Fees, Income C8 Oo 
‘Tax, &e. amonnt to =e a 15,257 18 8 
An ad interim dividend of 6 
per cent. waspaid on Isth July, £ asd 
1887, absorbing -a 4,505 80 
A ae cond tnlerim dividend of 


i per cent. was paid on 17th 
January, 1888, absorbing 

It is proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 5 per cent. (naking 
15 per cent. in all, free of In- 


come Tax) which will absorb 


8,008 12 0 


3,754,100 
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To write off on account of SraTeMENT oF ACREAGHS, YIELD, GrapEs orT xa, Dis- 


“ Preliminary Expenses ” 265 6 8 POgAL C 
3 or Crop, AND Cost orPRopuction 
And to carry forward to next E feos PRE EShcreae 
year a balance of a 15729. det oLisiod a E2 ait a 
—— 18,257 18 3 B 852 
The Directors trust that the results of the first year’s Z Be z 4 
working of the estates and appropriation of profits BB nie ; 
will be patistaghory te the Shareholders. The gross bpm PE: 
average price rea ised for the tea crop of 1887, sold te aS i i ; 
in London, was 1s 1d, while the average from the | & | <5 prey m baer ney 
estates for 1886, was slightly under 1s 11d. The an- al SPL HA Tot : 
nexed tabulated statement, prepared by the Ceylon el: rhe 8, TORen a 
Manager, gives full and detailed information as to = Duta, > 
the position of the Company’s estates, their yield per wl = Tea Planted in 1887. 2 
ae) one the vite of tea, f. 0. b. Colombo. The £ i XS S 
irectors are fully satisfied with the result, and & i % 
think the Shareholders are to be congratulated on 2 & one Heniantiag 1688, penne 
the possession of such a valuable property, which, in 8 sacle Cardamo’ 
spite ofan adverse season, has returned them large : Res iy 
rofits. The ability and energy displayed by Mr. | pce 
Rutherford in the administration of the Company's 3 ¥ » Jungle and Waste, 
affairs in Ceylon, is highly appreciated by the Board, a BERS 
and they further acknowledge most heartily, the zeal eo | : 
and intelligence of thé Superintendents and -staff on efels eehé Total acres 
the estates. Under clause No. 69 of the Articles of gation ~ BRRS ‘ 
Association, Mr. Henry Tod retires from the Direc- we) el: roe oH 
tion, but, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 2) |? HSwG& Yield per bearing acre, 
It will be necessary te appoint an Auditor for 1888, Pe 
and Mr. R. H. Miller again offers himself for the & Ey. Ses = @ 
office, Dayip Rep, Chairman. Si elie BESS a ws 
London 5th April, 1888. a lle ga ae 5 
Banance Suret, 31st Duc. 1887. Seale Bet 3 2 ° 
Dr. £sd Bia] * Peo R as z 
Po, eae ert aay Shares of £10 each, z to eer J 
ally pai #3 fH 5,090 bey 5 
To Bills Payable...... 20) Daa 5 = ue | : SBLe F rg 
To Sundry Creditors: London £604 6 7 a [=| = Se a 
Ceylon £1,494 5 7 2,098 12 2 B disk S 
To Profit and Loss Account, net profit, & Sw ie gy - 
as under. ah re 13,2578, 8) (yea Iie | ee. wesenens Be 
deiner ae & www s 
96,446 1 = i Ege © 
Cr Pang! dy honda B pelea nes ¢ z 
. oy < 4 Soa ion o 
By Cost of Estates, including land fe | BASS 13% 2 = 
purchased aad expenauiaee for build- By’ Gite. 2 a 
ings, machinery and new clearings LS : ra 
in 1387 cigs fae cies 2 a (Se Mie Dome 2 3 é + 
By Value of Produce unsold at 3lst rey ee aSes Saif & 2 
December 1887 or 5,945 6 10 B | ts oe oe ‘4 
By Office furniture, London ie 9012 0 ss [Pool Shen = 3 
By Preliminary Expenses _...... 795 6 8 oS Save = S 
By Value of Tea Chests in Ceylon on ® | z i 
hand at 31st December 1887 aghi y So ceea tn eae feletes pe é 
By Advances to Coolies 500 893 4 8 k ry Soes a 
By Sundry Debtors—London £7,055 18 7 ; £ = ; q 
Ceylon £7,193 10 5 14,249 90 Se a i= = 5 
By Due by Ceylon Manager 3 8 1 8 gf] Sl: oi Bi ae 2 
By Cash at Bankers, London i 676 4 1 B1& a ° s 
By Cash at Bankers and with Estates TPs Frey a) ze 
Superintendents in Ceylon , 1,224 12 5 Sls : wi : g = 
By Interim Dividend paid 18th July 1887 4,505 8 0 148] RS fo 0" 7 5 
aetantereeen 2h By m4) Jges 
98,446 10 6 Daal a Ragas 8 = 2 
Prorir AND Loss Account, 31st Dre. 1887 eal Salve Seo Fe z 5 
r. £s dj § 4 
To London Charges including Rent : eB,’ 1: Soles 33 g 3 
Salaries, Directors’ Fees, income B igacoult Se »” Pe 
Tax, &. 00 456 1,210 13 3 B 
To Difference on Exchange on final g|3s So Go 
adjustment of Accounts with Ven- Fhe sie jan iors Peay Sy ONS, 
dors and others oy 13719 9 tol) Bal * RSS 
To Estimated Losson Consignment to fee tei ae tha) * 
Jamaica Ee a 438 9 6 ele Brot 
To Sundry Charges in Ceylon ... 18112 7 wls | F MORES, 
To Balance being net profit... 13,257 18 3 s 8 | ; Sas Tea made from Bought Leaf. 
- coae E, Te =z 
14,831 13 3 Prey EA RSheine 
Or. 2 aa 218 | : GS Total Tea made of Estate and 
By net Profit on Sale of Produce of males SSeS pCa oe eee 
Estates 1 ae 13,366 8 10 Satie | lke 
By Commissions, Interest, Tranfer ‘ be) | = S 
fees, &c. earned in London ... 842 13 10 BIS]: 2 Ene 
By Commissions and Interest earned in a & | Pe RES ota ip Were 
Ceylon ps i 622 10 7 BY | t 
—— ee or ane se) 
: 14,831 13-3 Slat, sS8as 
I have examined the above Balance Sheet and com- ssa Bees igi 
pared same with the Company’s Books and Vouch- i MT an 
ers in London, and the Ceylon Manager’s Accounts, les woos 
and certify the same to becorrect in accordance there- Sli SSF Shipped to London. 
rit Adell'ae R. H, Miter,—Auditor. 3 Beek 
pril 1889. (Continued up.) 
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(Continued,) 

Disposal of Crop. 4 32 

Ho #8 

ze A 

cm 

, ga AS 
Estates A g Ba $2 
5 FE) fa 4s 
Ps g a o- oO". 
® eh een a= 34 
a ea) 2 mo 

g ro) g Ao win 

lic WEI fe sil esd 98 dt 

m 2 ug £ 8 ¢g 

a B oO ey Ol S 
Mariawatte oy 8,774 215 229,474 5:63 4°77 
Dunedin... 4,900 8,788 119 117,657 5:64 5:62 
Dewalakanda,,, 15,900 6,720 72 124,662 655 5°75 
Sembawatte,.., 2,000 17,988 272 116,855 644 644 


— i 


22,800 42,170 678 588,648 6°03 5:57 


— —— ._ 


For the Ceylon Tea Plantations Company, Ltd., 
H. K, RUTHERFORD, 
Manager in Ceylon, 
6th February, 1888. 


oo Et 
THE FIRST CEYLON TEA COMPANY AND 


ITS FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 


The very full and interesting Report published by 
the Ceylon Tea Plantations Company _ given 
above, deserves prominent notice, although 
there is|reallyno room for comment, so complete is 
the information afforded by the Directors and their 
able Ceylon Manager, Mr. H. K. Rutherford, ‘The 
most interesting part to the fortunate shareholders 
in this prosperous Company is, of course, the sue- 
cessive dividends, aggregating 15 per cent for the 
past year. Butto those outside the Company inter- 
ested in what can be done under the most favourable 
circumstance with tea in Ceylon, the best news is 
that the Company’s tea from four different estates 
cost f. o. b. an average of only 54d per lb., Maria- 
watte’s portion being indeed so low as 49d. To 
realize the profit we have to eompare this with the 
average realized in London, namely, 1s 1d per lb. 
for over half-a-million lb. Of course, various charges 
have tobe accounted for, but the wonder is that the 
dividends did not evyenamount to more than 15 per 
cent. It must be remembered, however, that a good 
deal of the tea is still too young to give full bearing 
crops. Everything promises well for this Company, 
and we congratulate the shareholders on having 
their affairs so well looked after. Fifteen per cent 
casts even our Colombo Wharf and Hotel Companies 
into the shade, 


——_.. 
THE TEA ENTERPRISE AND SUPPLIES 
OF FUEL. 


Some of the sentiments expressed by our corre- 
spondent “ X.Y.Z."’ (page 809) we have long entertain- 
ed and strongly expressed. We hoped and we still 
cherish the hope that both for railway and tea 
estates purposes, some artificial fuel will be in- 
vented which will supersede both coal and wood 
fuel. When Sir Arthur Gordon was on one occa- 
sion looking over the trace of the railway from 
Nanuoya to Haputale, we drew his attention to 
the vast expanses of forest along the route, re- 
served avowedly to supply the railway with fuel, 
and we expressed the hope abovementioned. His 
Excellency expressed his full concurrence inthis 
hope, ag well he might, for we can conoviye of few 


‘to the 


more barbarously wasteful systems than that of 
denuding forest lands, especially upland forest lands 
for mere fuel purposes. ‘The fad about the denuda- 
tion of forest, in a mountain country lessening 
the amount of rainfall, being once abandoned, 
as it ought to be by all sensible men, the hill 
and mountain forest lands, with generally good 
soil and in a specially salubrious climate, will be 
unlocked for profitable cultivation, and no one can 
doubt that it would be more profitable for planters 
to devote all their attention, land and capital to tea, 
rather than preserve indigenous forest or plant por- 
tions of estates with forest trees. But men for whose 
opinions our correspondent expresses great respect 
insist that one or the other alternative must in 
general be resorted to. Indeed, the Visiting Agent 
of a well-known group of tea estates in Amba- 
gamuwa, did not hesitate to say to us that he 
considered the proper proportion of forest reserve for 
timber and fuel to be one-third of the acreage devoted 
to tea. This is very different to our correspondent’s 
off-hand and we fear many will hold comical 
solution of the difficulty, by making over to each 
cooly employed on an estate, (one per acre, as a 
rule,) as sufficient for purposes of warmth and 
cooking, the prunings of an acre of tea! Our ex- 
perience of Ramasamy is that he is much too 
particular about the lasting as well as the burning 
qualities of the fuel he uses, to be put off with 
anything so unsubstantial and evanescent as tea 
twigs, which, some may think ousht to be returned 
soil in which they grew. They may not 
restore much fertilizing matter to the ground, but 
if any manurial matter is added, the buried twigs 
will make it doubly effectual by keeping the soil 
open and so securing its aeration. As to per- 
mitting the coolies to burn cow dung as fuel, 
all planters who know how readily and largely 
tea responds to an application of this substance, 
will receive the proposition as we do with groans 
of incredulity and condemnation. To talk of 
burning cowdung on a_ tea estate is equivalent 
to throwing rupee paper into the fire. We believe 
most planters will agree with us that tea prunings 
would not be acceptable to the cooly as fuel, and 
that as regards the valuable product of cattle sheds, 
the coolies ought to be stringently restricted to limited 
supplies for the necessary, cleanly and salubrious 
process of coating the floors and inner walls of 
lines and their verandahs with a substance so 
wholesome, clean-looking and so calculated to cause 
insects to flea away. We feel sorry that a writer 
whom we esteem so much should so little appre- 
ciate two things: the Tamil coolies’ appreciation of 
good solid firewood; and the almost incalculable 
value of cow dung as a fertilizer for tea. To 
coffee in latter days this substance too often “merely 
carried a fresh access of destructive white grubs. 
To tea it always adds a fresh and luxuriant growth 
of flush. Should grubs happen to be present, they 
turn up their noses at the feeding rootlets of tea 
and die of inanition, while the tea continues to 
flourish. If onlya greater demand existea for well 
fed beeves, cattle establishments on tea estates 
might become far more profitable than they were 
on coffee plantations. ‘ea prunings and cow 
dung cakes for fuel, being out of the running, fuel 
of some kind is a necessity, and we should really like 
to have details of the mode in which the difliculty 
arising from the absence of firewood on Rothschild 
and other old estates has been overcome. Our 
correspondent’s off-hand statement that t)) coolies 
have net only existed without firewood for a 
score of years, but put on abundant adipose 
tissue, belongs to a form of logie for which he 
would have been ploughed,” had he used it at Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, or wiereyer he studied the 
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science of stating facts and drawing inferences. 
His idea of the coolies on Rothschild and similarly 
situated estates getting fat without fuel for warmth 
and cooking being supplied to them in some form 
and at considerable expense to somebody, reminds 
us of the inference drawn by Jobn the Minister’s 
man from the text, ‘‘ The ass sniffeth up the east 
wind.’ One of the inferences was ‘‘ He may sniff lang 
eneuch or he gets fat on it.” John was certainly 
a better logicianthan “X. Y. Z,” Noone doubts 
that there are enormous supplies of firewood in 
Ceylon. Including the jungles of the low country, 
we think the estimate of the late Col. Fyers was 
that seven willions of acres in Ceylon were 
coyered with trees of all sizes, from low jungle to 
lofty forest. Nevertheless wood fuel is scarce and 
daily becoming scarcer, where it is imperatively 
needcd: it or a substitute. And neither the 
transit of wood nor charcoal, or the provision 
of a substitute for wood fuel, is a problem 
so easy of solution as our correspondent seems 


to imagine, Transit is costly in proportion 
to distance, and even the railway has to 
give weight to this consideration by having 


depots of . firewood at various centres along its 
route. Mr. Rutherford’s calculation was that coal 
for tea factory purposes would be twice as costly 
as wood. This was when coal cost R20 per ton 
at Colombo. The proportions on the railway could 
not be very different, as we believe the present calcu- 
lations are that the wood consumed by the railway de- 
partment costs up to R12 per ton against R18 
for coal: the latter having recently fallen in price. We 
have always hoped much from the residuum 
of kerosene, deodorized. But the article is 
not produced, and now our hopes point to the 
promised cheap lignite from Siam. Meantime, 
in opposition to preconceived strong opinions 
and determination, we have felt compelled to go 
in for what our correspondent regards as ‘‘a curse,” 
a steam engine. ‘Only a little one,’ however, as 
yet. We are also acting on: the advice of those 
who think it wise for tea planters to devote some 
portions of their land to the cultivation of firewood 
and timber trees. ‘To becompelled to resort to a steam 
engine was adeep mortification to us; for, some years 
ago we ridiculed such a proposition in regard to an 
estate so well-watered as to be named the Arwvi- 
totum : the waterfall estate. But the waterfalls are 
in the lower portion of the estate, at from 5,000 
feet down to 4,600, while the factory is at 5,800 
feet. Its site was decided on with reference to tea 
grown as a subsidiary product and at a time when, 


like the vast majority of ‘planters, we refused to | 
recognize the fact that by hemeleia vastatria, the 


coffee on which so much had been . spent, was 


fatally smitten, so that not even “as a subsidiary | 


product could it be profitably grown. ‘Had we known 
all we now know, of. course the site:of the coffee store 
down in the lower portion of the’ estate>and 


where the ‘‘ water privileges ” are centred, would have | 


been the position chosen for a great central tea 


factory for the whole estate. For thepresent the most | 


and best must be made,of the extensive establishment 
above, contiguous to the larger area of bearing tea. 
For eight months of the year and generally nine 
the supply of water is ample, and provision has 
to be made for an overflow from, the dam. It is 
in the first three months of the year, generally 
-amongst our best flushing months, that we feel 


the pinch, and as the tea yield’ increased, we were | 


compelied to obtain a smallsteam engine, which, 
we suspect must shortly be superseded by a larger. 
The fucl thus consumed, in addition to that xre- 
quired for tea drying, involves considerable 
expenditure which we should be glad to avoid. 
Our correspondent would say to us and others 
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similarly circumstanced, get the power which exists 
in one part of the property transmitted to where 
it is wanted; but, according to a way he has, and 
which is not so satisfactory to the advised as to 
the adviser, he does not tell us how. That is for 
the engineers to settle and the thing can be done, 
either by electricity or by a long belt or series 
of belts over 2,000 feet in length revolving 
on drums and worked by a powerful steam engine 
(out of the question) or an efficient turbine. 
The question has engaged attention and Mr. 
John Ferguson brought from England on the 
occasion of his latest visit, plans and specific- 
ations for transmission of power by electricity. 
What has answered for large mines is, we 
fear too expensive for a tea estate. Ab initio, we 
should have to provide a powerful turbine to gen- 
erate the electricity, and the obvious question is 
whether the power of the turbine had not better 
be- applied direct to machinery erected within easy 
aach of it. We must have a factory down below, 
if, in time, the whole of the upper buildings and 
machinery are not moved down. As this would 
be a work of time and very expensive, the ques- 

tionis whether it would pay better than having a 
steam engine, above to have an eight-horse power tur- 
bine below, from which power, (all not lost in fric- 
ton) could be transmitted upwards by belting. Wequite 
agree with our correspondent asto the undesirability 
of using steam engines, but we have ventured to 
state our own case as a typical one and as show- 
ing that in some cases resort to steam cannot be 
avoided. The alternative in our case isto hayea 
turbine of about 8 horse power set a-going two 
or three years in advance of a factory on the 
spot and for the sole purpose of transmitting power 
from its site at 4,700 feet above sea level to a 
point 1,100 feet higher. The endless belt needed 
would certainly require to be 2,300 feet in 
length, and besides the first cost of this 
(sure to be heavy), drums would have to be 
erected at intervals and there would bea good deal of 
wear and tear. Can any correspondent furnish an 
approximate idea of what the cost of the turbine 
and necessary apparatus would be, and the proportion 
of the eight horse-power which would reach the point 
1,100 feet above, after allowing for loss by friction ? 
Such a calculation would help us to estimate the cost 
of water power transmission which our correspondent 
apparently thinks so feasible. Transmission of 
force igs one engineering problem, possible un- 
doubtedly, and we should, personally and for the 
sake of many brother planters, be very glad if 
the possible can he attained at a moderate 
cost. Another question for engineers especially to 
decide is, if in machinery intended solely to convey 
dessicating heat to damp tea leaves, it is possible 
to economize fuel, as is now done in regard to fuel, 

the purpose of which is to generate steam? The 
cases may be analogous, but to ‘our lay mind 
there seems a difference? We shall, however, be 
glad to hear that sensible economy of fuel in the drying 
process is possible, although we think our corre- 

spondent very sanguine indeed in anticipating that 

the small quantity of ‘timber ina. tea: box can 

ever suffice to roast tea equivalent to its;contents, say 

from80 to 1001b. dried tea, equivalent to 320 to 400 1b. 

of green leaf. Meantime, let,us be thankful that tea 

boxes, like ships, can be made of metal az well as wood, 

and that Japan is able to send us an apparently © 
unfailing supply of wooden shooks tobe converted 

into boxes. But all said and done, may it not be 

judicious on the part of those who possess reserve 

forest to set, some of 1t aside for timber and fire- 

wood, and may it not be still more advisable ‘for 

others to devote portions of their land to the culti- 

vation of fast growing timber and firewood trees? 


| 
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‘growth of nillw or strobilanthus. 


As to poor goil Dr, Trimen’s report shows the satis- 
factory progress made by Lucatypti in such soil, 
and the immense growth of the Australian silver 
wattle in six years. Artificial forest can be grown 
much closer than natural, and with reference to fre- 
quent thinning andcoppicing. ‘I'he eucalypts coppice 
welland so do the wattles (a. dealbate and a. 
melanoxylon) besides the habit of the acce ias 
to form dense groves by sending up shoots 
from every pore of their roots, The cubic con- 
tents obtained from such plantations on the Nilgiris 
have been enormous and we have aright to believe 
that in our warm moist climate the result will be 
still greater. he question is no doubt finally one 
of the comparative cost of such plantations and 
that at which timber and fuel from a distance can 
be supplied, and as regards firewood of course we 
haye to face the probability of that discovery, so 
long delayed of a good and cheap artificial fuel. 
As tothe ‘thousands of acres of virgin forest on 
elevated positions which can be cut and sent 
down shoots,” all within easy reach of the railway 
are reserved for, railway purposes, and we have 
been astonished and alarmed to see how 
rapidly the- originally sparse forest on private 
land near ‘Nanuoya has disappeared in response 
to the Moloch demands of the railway engine furnace, 
while the reserved Government jungle above Inver- 
ness, is also being thinned at\a rate which gives con- 
cern to thosewho understood that the mountain forest 
belonging to\Government was to be carefully pre- 
served, on beth sides ‘of the road leading to 
Nuwara Bliya. Our own belief is that in a well 
cultivated forest of toons, grevilleas, eucalypts 
and wattlesy more trees could be grown on and 
more Ube or firewood obtained from ons acre, 


than will be yielded by ten of the virgin forest on 


which our gorrespondent so greatly depends. In 
the forests referred to we know that trees of 
any kind and especially of any size, are few 


and far between amongst the prevailing under- 
The luxuriange 
of the latter ‘was the redeeming sign of good soil 
when the landS around -Nanuoya were chosen for 
cultivation. How toons, éucalypts, grevilleas and 
acacias grow in such soil, we shall show further 
on. Dr, Trimen has given ajlist of trees suitable 
for growing at low Blevationl and we may add 
that for railway’ firewood the favourite tree 
to grow now, is not the faa) or cassia florida 
(C. Sramwa,) described to us by Mr. Strong as the 
best, but the marvellously quick-growing Lunu- 
medilla, which h@s been known in six years to attain a 
height of 40 60 feet, with a girth of 48 inches. 
The timber if the favourite for house ceilings and 
for the outfiggers of canoes. But \the great point 
is its rapid growth fot,firewood. Yow it for 


granted it /coppices. We do not know the up- 
ward limit8 of this tree, but we saw\some noble 
specimens jon ‘‘ Gang Warily ” in Dologbage, about 
2,000 feet} above sea level. We should think it 
would sudeeed considerably higher up, for we see 
the Great \Rangit Valley, Darjiling, specifitd as one 
of its habititts. We are giving this information 
of course, {Oy the sake of those who may deem 
it wise to cultfVate timber and fire trees, notwith- 
Standing the elabokate arguments and emphatioypro- 
tests of ‘X.Y. Z’’ ’ 


' 
‘ 


‘ 
, 


Qerine Pins, correspondent of the Lancet 
Calls attention to the ossily of careful selection 
of pill excipients of quini ne patient to whom 
he was administering quinine was none tho better 


for it, and he found that the pills had actually 
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been avoided by the patient “substantially the same 
as when swallowed.’ ‘he dispenser explained that 
the pills were freshly made with tragacanth paste 
and coated with Ivench chalk. ‘lo this excipient 
the correspondent attributes the insolubility of the 
pills, and it is just possible that heis right,! al- 
though the coating may have something todo with 
it. Nevertheless the use of tragacanth paste for 
quinine pills is unnecessary as long as so effective 
an excipient as sulphuric acid is in the field.— 
Chemist and Druggist, April 14th. 


» Quinine As A Hypnoric.—In the last number of 
the Medical Press and Circular, Dr. Weaver, of 
Southport, calls attention to the eflicacy of quinine 
as ahypnotic in cases of insomnia. His own experi- 
ence leads him to regard it as a remedy of remark- 
able yalue in all cases of insomnia arising from 
debility or neryous irritability,and much preferable 
to the bromides, Moreover, the taking of quinine is 
not likely to become habitual or to be productive of 
the fatal effects frequently attending the use of other 
hypnotics. It will not act, however, in cases of 
sleeplessness arising from a congested condition of 
the brain or its blood vessels. In such cases its 
administration has been found to produce headache 
and to intensify the insomnia. Dr. Weaver has 
foundthat adose of quinine at bedtime invariably 
gives him relief, though a bad sleeper with a nervous 
temperament, and that it does so without any of 
the disagreeable feeling experienced after taking 
bromides or chloral, ete. On the contrary, he wakes 
in the morning refreshed and ready for food as well 
as for the fatigues of the day.—Pharmaceutical 
Journal, March 31st. 


AMSTERDAM, April 1[th.—The Royal sanction has 
been granted to the statutes of several limited com- 
panies connected with shipping and trade between 
Hollandand Java. The establishment of the Steamship 
Company ‘‘ Holland” is now officially announced. 
This company intends to open a regular service be- 
tween Amsterdam and WNetherlands-[ndia and other 
ports. The capital has been fixed for {17,200,00 in 
shares of £16,000, and to beissued in two or more 
scries, the first series of 240 shares having been entirely 
taken up by the Netherlands-India Steam Navigation 
Company atthe Hague and some private persons. The 
company will bring into the Steamship Oompeny “ Hol- 
land” three of its steamers, viz., ** Bantam,” ‘Borneo,”’ 
and ‘‘Oelebes,” for the value of 200 shares. The directors 
are Messrs. Bogaardt, Hooy, and Fraser, and a board 
of seven commissioners will be appointed at a meeting 
of shareholders.| The service will very probably be 
opened in July next with four steamers, of which one 
steamer will bedespatehed every month, and this will 
\create again a strong competition with the existing com- 
panies, Nederland and Rotterdam Lloyd. The statutes 
ayo also announced of the Coffee and Cinchona Agri- 
cultural Company Pagilaran, established in this city 
for the purpose of working certain lands in the dis- 
‘trict of Pekalongan (Java). The capital amounts to 
f11,000,000, divided into two series each of 
f1500,000 in, shares. of f1500,000, and of which 
the first seriés has been taken up. The Siak Tin and 
Agricultural Company has-been established here, with 
& capital of 12,400,000, in 20,000 shares each of 
| flr20, divided into preferred and ordinary shares each 
10,000 shares. The purpose of this company is the 
working of mines in Siak and the cultivation of pro- 
duce therqandin other places in Netheriands-India. 
At the general meeting of shareholders in the Ams- 
terdam eli. @ompany a dividend of so per cent, was 
declared-for 1887, From the balance-sheet it appears 
that (ie various undertakings are ontirely written off, 
Le the reserve fund has reached the amouut 
of f7752,485, A proposal was adopted to increase the 
capital to 1,000,000, and to transter the profit to be 
earned on the 500,000 new shares to the reserve 
fund, which, however, may not exceed 112,500,000, 
—L. § OC. Lepress, April 13th, 
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MOUNTAIN ECHOKS: 


CROPS—MR. PINEO AND THE AMERICAN TEA MARKET 
bs AND CBYLON KAS. 


Uva, 18th April, 1888. 

Pallam is ripening, tea is flushing, the weather ig 
lovely with lots of forcing showers, things in general 
wear a smiling aspect, and altogether, we are having 
a fine time hereabouts. We are happy for the simple 
reason, that we have no time to be miserable. Tor 
misery in its pure perfection, you must go to the 
unfortunate individual who has “ got no work to 
do-o00-00.”” You won't find him in this corner, so you 
need n’t Jook. 

Mr. R. E. Pineo seems to have got hold of the right 
end of the stick this time. Give him a firmer grip 
of it, and he means to tickle up our American 
brethren to a lively measure. His scheme has, doubt- 
ess, more of the elements of success about it than 
anything yet brought forward. Let it not be said 
that it died a natural death for lack of support. He 
asks for 6,000 lb. of tea. Out of the united bins 
of the island, this is but a flea-bite and will make 
no difference to anybody. Handed over to Mr, Pineo, 
it means that the members of 48,000 (forty-eight 
thousand—note!) American families will become 
acquainted with the taste of Ceylon tea. If that 
is not something very much to be desired, I am 
sorry I spoke. At present, the Americans who are, 
I believe, the greatest liquid-imbibing people on 
the earth’s surface, do not know what good tea is 
like. From a moral, not to speak of any other, 
point of view, it is our duty to bring a good 
healthy beverage within their reach. Let us, there- 
fore, obey the pleasing call of duty, and if weonce 
gotthe Americans started on Ceylon tea, the whole 
crop of our island willnot satisfy them after a bit. 

Mr. Rutherford’s latest scheme is a credit to his 
ingenuity and public spirit. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if it will meet with the unanimous approval 
accorded to his ‘‘Tea-fund.” At the first glance, 
there is a one-sided look about tke proposal that 
further consideration only tends to intensify. 
Indian planters are to subscribe R60,000 and Ceylon 
planters R30,000, and the united fund is to be spent 
in pushing Indian and Ceylon tea conjointly in 
America, which means, that there is to be 
no distinction made between the two. Ceylon, 
which subscribes one-third of the capital, is to 
stand on the same footing and have exactly the 
same advantages as India which subrscribes two- 
thirds of the money, I think there will be con. 
siderable difficulty in bringing Indian planters to 
see the exact force of this arrangement. But why 
should we go and mix ourselves up with India 
anyhow? Up to date, we have managed to shove 
along pretty well on our own merits. Is it not 
because our teas have been always regarded as a 
speciality that they have attained their present 
position in the market? I think that is the general 
impression. It is, therefore, on its own merits 
and as being distinct from other teas, that Ceylon 
tea will command success in America as it has 
done in Great Britain and Ireland. If in this matter 
the Ceylon Planters’ Association goes and joins 
itself to all the Planters’ Association in India, whose 
name is legion, it will not be long before our 
identity will be utterly absorbed, and Ceylon tea in- 
stead of havinga distinct name and record of its own, 
will simply be regarded and bought up as a tea 
from some obscure district of India. This is n’t 
the sort of thing we want, and what’s more, we 
won't have it. At any rate, ‘‘them’s my senti- 
ments,” and [think they will be found to be pretty 
nearly identical with those of most of my brethren, 

This American idea is a grand one, and should be 
enitred, pate beart and soul by all who have the 
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smallest interest in our island, So far as I can 
remember, superintendents (as distinct from pro- 
prietors) have done little or nothing towards pushing 
the sale of our tea. ‘The reason for this, lL reckon, 
is that they have never been specially called upon 
to do anything. Now, there are none of usso blind 
as not to see that the success of the tea enterprise 
is as vital to the interests of the superintendent 
as to those of the proprietor, and I am certain 
there is not one of us, who would not give his 
quota towards a fund .for pushing our teas in 
America. It would be one of the best investments 
going. I would like to make a suggestion, which 
is:—that a fund, to be limited to estate superin- 
tendents and assistants, be started under the aus- 
pices of the Planters’ Association, for the special 
purpose of introducing our tea into America, LI 
feel certain that such a fund would be a grand 
and glorious success. I do not think there is 
one of us who would not gladly give, say one per 
cent of his yearly salary, and that simply means 
that a sum running well up among the thousands, 
would be the result. Let proprietors do their duty 
at the same time, and we can afford to do some- 
thing that will make the Americans’ hair stand 
on end, and simply compel them, through sheer 
admiration, to submit to our adyances. We must 
have America on the brain for the next few years, 
for let our tea be once established on the Western 
Continent, and the future of our island and all 
that is therein will be assured for evermore. 


nee EE 


CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. 
GRAFTING IN A NEW LIGHT AND THE “TT. A.”—WHAT 1S 
CINCHONA COMING TO—CACAO—NATIVE COFFEE—TEA 


VLUSH, 
30th April 1888. 

I got ‘‘a wrinkle” the other Sunday regarding 
a promising new field for the circulation of the 
Tropical Agriculturist. The preacher we had been 
listening to had for his text ‘* the engrafted word,” 
but he ‘fooled around” yery considerably; his 
knowledge of grafting being of the haziest, and 
far from accurate. Yet all he had to say depended 
for its force and point on the correctness of his 
information regarding gra{ting. One who certainly 
desires to see the pulpit a power in the land 
hazarded the remark, when the service was con- 
cluded, that he thought the preacher would do 
well to become a subscriber at once to the 7’ro- 
pical Agriculturist. Now hardly fancy that when 
summing up your prospects of successat the time 
you launched that useful periodical, you calculated 
anything at all from clerical support. And yet if the 
pulpit is to keep up with the times, and go in for 
the expounding of ‘‘ natural law in the spiritual 
world,”’ it won’t do tobe ‘all out of it’ in sucha 
simple matter as grafting. Iwould commend, there- 
fore, to your thoughtful consideration the pushing of 
the Yropical Agriculturist among the clergy for their 
own sake as well as ours. Itis rather hard to have 
your spiritual pabulum spoiled by an admixture 
of nonsense for the mere mental act of noting the 
presence of the worthless matter makes you feel so 
worldly. However, if you manage to get your able 
monthly to be taken up and read by the clergy, so that 
in matters horticultural they may speak with no 
uncertain sound when the explanation of a passage 
calls for it, then, there will be before the world 
another proof of the power of the pulpit, a sermon 
not preached in vain. * 


* The Scottish farmer's advice tothe new padra 
going to sce his ploughman was to say “naething 
aboot sawin’ or reapio’; for that the ploughman 
would soon see his pastor's ignorance and would 
then never after believe anything else from him !— 
Ep, 
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What Cincuona is coming to is a subject which 
interests a lot of us. That certain rise which was 
ahead, and which was calculated on by most growers 
is evidently ahead still, and looks as if it would keep 
there. And yet bark is not altogher despised, for 
it was but the other day I heard of one enter- 
prising Moorman who was nibbling round a box 
stored for the rise which does not come, It thrilled 
the seller when the Moorman on being told that 
the planter was willing to trade asked the price 
of the bark, per hundredweight! And it has 
cometo that at last. To me there seemed at first 
something unholy in the idea of a priceless article 
being disposed of in such a gross way, but that 
is a kind of feeling easily got over. If buying 
by the hundredweight comes more kindly to the 
Moorish mind than by the avoirdupois pound, 
well let us suppress our emotions and suit ourselves 
to our buyer. 

The Cacao blossom, which was so full of promise, 
has passed off in many places without leaving 
much fruit behind. Some districts have not anything 
to show for it at all, but there is a pretty 
general opinion that the June and July blossom will 
be all the better of the present failure, and that 
the prospects for a bumper autumm crop are very 
good. Certainly the vigour and healthiness of the 
trees are such as to attract the attention of even 
the unobservant. How this wealth of leafage and 
sturdiness of growth come about at the end of 
the driest season Oeylon has had for many years, 
is somewhat of a hard problem to solve? It may 
be that much of the cacao in bearing has past 
that critical stage which is said to end with its 
eighth year, and now that it has passed through 
its adolescence, it is going to do something for us 
in a manly way, and be done with infantile com- 
plaints for good. Whether this be the right reason 
or not, it is highly satisfactory to note in the 
meantime that cacao never looked better. 


—_—-—>——— 


GOLD IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

We learn that the local authorities are 
somewhat incredulous as regards the recent gold 
fields. Some weeks before the announcement in the 
papers, the Assistant Agent at Matara, was told of the 
finding of gold in small quantities at Dewurangala 
and was shewn a small piece, but it was so small 
that he did not make a fuss over it, though he duly 
recorded the fact in his diary and informed the 
Agent. Mr. Dominico subsequently brought the 
matter to the notice of the Government Agent with a 
view to a sum of money being entrusted to him 
for exploration. (Mr. Dominico had previously 


claimed to have found gold in the Pasdun Korale, 


and made a similar application which had not been 
acceded to.) 

Inquiry made on the spot does not confirm the 
reports in the papers, though the local gemmers adhere 
to the story of small finds. If the larger nuggets 
shewn in Colombo were found as stated, the secret 
has been well kept, but there is no local rumour 
of a rush such as there is when there is a good 
find of gems. Orders have been given, we hear, 
to offer Mr. Armitage every facility in his enquiries 
and search, and Mr. Allen of the Survey Department, 
who is a qualified geologist, will probably proceed 
there also. So the truth will soon be known. 

—_—$—— 
THE PRICE OF FUEL. 

We gave R12 por ton yesterday as the rate paid 
by Government, for wood fuel delivered at railway 
stations up the line. This we learned on good 
authority ; but we begin to think that our informant 
meant thig as the price of the quantity of wood 


not also 


which is equal to a ton of coal? In Colombo, we 
learn on mercantile authority, that wood fuel is 
delivered at the mills (through the facilities for 
water carriage by the Kelani and canals doubtless) — 
at the rate of 20 cents per cwt. or R4 per ton, 
and, as three or four tons of timber are required 
to make an equivalent to one of coal,—the cost 
of the latter in Colombo being R18 (to R20) per ton, 
the comparison would be generally taken as R12 or 
R16 to R18. Wood fuel is, therefore, still consider- 
ably cheaper than coal. This, of course, applies to 
Colombo; the conditions in the planting districts 
must vary according to their distance from the 
railway, local reserves of forest and chena, &., 
while the cost of coal or coke is largely enhanced 
by distance of railway carriage. 


—_$—>- —-- 
HIGH-GROWN CHYLON THA. 


The following is the opinion of Mr. F. Street 
on a sample of tea grown in the Nuwara Eliya dis- 
trict, sent him by the proprietor :— 

“The sample sent me this morning possesses exceed- 
ingly fine flavour. I know of none betterin Cey- 
lon. Had you asked me the district in which it 
was grown, I should have unhesitatingly said 
Haputale ; the tea possessing the characteristic fla- 
vour of that district. I thinkif the tea-maker withers 
less and rolls more, it will give the liquor more body 
and fullness, which, in my opinion, is its only defi- 
ciency in the cup. The leaf is too mixed, choppy, and 
brownish, but this can be easily altered. The 
leaf is a little highly-fired, but not burnt, and should 
arrive in London in prime condition. The tea in 
its present unassorted state is worth about 1s per 
Ib. in Mincing Lane.” 

———— 


THE TIMBER AND FUEL SUPPLY 
QUESTION. 


So long as a good artificial fuel is not discovered 
and the cheap lignite from Siam is not available, 
and so long as the chief dependence of the railway 
rests on wood fuel as the cheapest procurable (coal 
being only partially used), so long, no doubt, the 
Officers of the Forest Department will be expected to 
pay special attention to securing full supplies of wood 
within easy reach, say two miles on each side, of 
the railway. Native chenas and eyen abandoned 
estates so situated} might well be purchased and 
planted up. We have no doubt that Col. Clarke 
and the Forest Officers are devoting close attention 
to this matter. We quite believe in the duty of 
Government conserving and growing forest for the 
service of the public, but this does not certainly mean 
what “‘X. Y. Z.” (see page 809) seems to consider 
legitimate, that estate coolies should be at liberty to 
collect ‘‘firebrands’’? from Government forest, 
‘‘ virgin”? or artificial. We have never been able to see 
any distinction between stealing from private parties 
and from the Government,—the latter holding all 
property in trust for the community. As a gene- 
ral rule we must depend on Government to supply 
the market with such timber as is grown in 
Ceylon. Forest growing would require too much 
capital, which would be for too long a period unpro- 
ductive, to render the pursuit profitable to private 
individuals. Wespeak generally, for we can quite 
imagine a tract of chena or an abandoned estate, 
below 2,000 feet altitude, and not far from a rail- 
way station, yielding a little fortune to a man with 
capital enough to enable him to wait until the 
fifth or sixth year of a closely planted hundred 
or two hundred aere tract of lunumedilla trees. We 
do not know that good patana ata high elevation, 
planted closely with blue gums and wattles, might 
turn out a good speculation, 
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proprietor of ‘ Albion’’ estate near Hakgala, ought 
to be able soon to test the question as far as wat- 
tle cultivation at least is concerned. But what 
Mr. Rutherford and other writers advised and what 
‘X,Y. Z.” has questioned, is the propriety of planters 
growing timber and fuel trees on a portion of 
their own land for their own use, instead of 
trusting to possible outside supplies, when their 
own are exhausted. What the probabilities are 
of successful growth of timber and fuel trees at 
high elevations, we are able to indicate to 
some extent from our own experience, refer- 
ence to which, we trust, will be excused. Last 
year the old bungalow, at 4,800 feet eleva- 
tion on Abbotsford, had to be rebuilt and blue 
gum trees of from 12 to 13 years old, were largely 
utilized for timber. The quality of this timber is 
excellent, provided time is available for thorough 
Seasoning, so as to prevent the strong tendency 
to warping, especially when exposed to the sun. 
Mr. John Fraser who superintended the building 
of the bungalow and the cutting down of the trees 
needed for timber purposes, supplies the following 
figures for a blue gum which grew, amidst others, 
on a knoll near the bungalow and which certainly 
was under rather than over 13 years old, when 
cut down. The figures will enable engineers and 
mechanics to compute the large cubic contents in 
timber of this one tree:—The large blue gum 
tree was 103 feet high: (8 feet per annum 
for the whole period), but from the ground to 
the highest point, the height was probably 110 
feet. This tree (which was exceptionally well 
grown) was 80 inches (6 feet 8 inches) in 
circumference at the base; at 10 feet above 
the base, 63 inches (5 feet 8 inches); at 20 feet, 
58 inches; at 80 feet, 49 inches (or over 4 feet) ; 
at 40 feet, 42 inches; and at 650 feet, 33 inches. 
There was nothing exceptional in soil or exposure 
in this case, but as a general rule gum trees have 
a habit of tapering as they grow upwards, a habit 
which close planting would probably cure. This 
tree shows whatcan be expected on an average for 
timber purposes, taking a ten years’ period and 
considerably lower figures for measurements.—For 
timber purposes as well as for firewood, we should 
plant so close as 6 ~ 6 so as to allow for thinning 
out, while for firewood, coppicing (which the blue 
gum bears well, the secondary growth being lux- 
uriant), could be resorted to in the sixth or even the 
fifth year. Grevillea robusta is superior to blue 
gum in the quality of its timber and in its better 
mode of growth,—the trunk not tapering beyond 
the ordinary rate. We haye not cut down any 
specimens of this tree, but we are satisfied that 
in the shape of lopped branches it will supply a good 
deal of firewood in its progress towards the timber 
yielding period. The largest of several 14 year 
old grevilleas which we have cherished for seed- 
yielding (as yet with but slight results) is 60 
feet high, not bad, seeing that the extreme height 
to which this tree attains in its native country, 
and when growing on the rich alluvials of rivers, 
is 100 feet. Our tree is 5 feet 4 inches in circum. 
ference at the base, and as there is no special 
tapering, it is obvious that from such a tree a very 
appreciable amount ef timber could be obtained in 
the shape of beams, planks, or cask staves. If any 
well-grown specimen of grevillea has been cut down 
and utilized for timber in Ceylon, we hope the 
results will be published. Our grevillea has been 
excelled in perpendicular and lateral growth by a 
specimen of the Australian “ Blackwood" (Acacia 


melanorylon). No wonder if Mr. l'raser is in- 
clined to regard this ‘ wattle" as the beat to 
cultivate whether for timber or fuel purposes. 


The main tree bas, in 14 yoars, attained a height 


of 66 feet, and a circumference of 6 feet 6 inches at 
the base, with no special tapering in the stem. We 
have purposely italicised the main tree, because 
this main tree has had to care and provide suste- 
nance for seven or eight subsidiary plants which 
sprung up from its roots (after the fashion of the 
wattles) and which are now themselves very respect- 
able looking and promising trees, straight and clean 
growing, in imitation of the parent tree, to which 
underground they are still attached. One, we be- 
lieve the largest, was recently cut down to make room 
for the building, but there are still at least half a 
dozen from 12 to 20 feet high, and with 
stems of good diameter. Had this handsome and 
well grown tree been treated from the first, so 
that the whole of its strength might have been 
concentrated in one stem (the subsidiary stems 
being removed as they appeared), we think our 
readers will justify our belief that the dimensions 
would have reached 100 feet in height and eight in 
circumference at the base. It is obvious that thi 
valuable timber tree, with dark, ebony-like heart- 
wood, can be grown exclusively for timber, or 
entirely for firewood (the growth of subsidiary 
plants being encouraged), or for both purposes, 
the finest specimens in a grove being reserved 
for timber. The history of our Abbotsford black- 
wood tree and its progeny is very curious. 
In 1874, we believe it was, that our good 
friend, Mr. Hector, then on Agrakande (?) sent 
us a present of a wine case filled with 
earth in which were growing Australian tree 
seedlings. The box was placed on the ground 
near one of the entrances to the old bungalow, 
and one ‘‘ blackwood” plant was allowed to grow 
in situ. It made rapid growth, speedily splitting 
and destroying the box in which it began life, 
and producing progeny, early in its career. It 
may be now an interesting question whether the 
original tree and the subsidiary ones would not 
thrive better, if their root connection were severed 
and the seven oreight trees allowed to grow independ- 
ently? The results of experiments in this direc- 
tion would be interesting and probably valuable. 
Next in value to A. melanoxylon and perhaps 
its equal or even superior for firewood purposes 
is A, dealbata, the silver wattle, of which Mr, 
Kellow of Albion estate and Dr. Trimen in his 
report have spoken so highly. The roots of this 
tree, if uncovered, send up shoots from every pore, 
so that a dense grove is soon formed. Large 
specimens of this wattle afford good timber, but 
its chief value seems to be for firewood, as it grows 
go densely and luxuriantly, coppicing also so readily. 
At elevations between 4,500 to 7,000 feet, we 
believe Cedrela toona will: be a good tree for timber 
exclusively ; blue gum, Grevillea and blackwood 
trees for timber and firewood and the silver wattle 
for firewood exclusively. There are, however, other 
eucalypts which seem to do better at high elevations 
and in exposed positions than Lucalyptus globulus. 
From purchases and presents we have on Abbots- 
ford from twenty to thirty different species of 
eucalyptus, besides other Australian trees, many 
of which we are unable to identify, Amongst our 
acquisitions are acacia trees of enormous growth, 
the tender flush of which is golden or silvern, 
but no blossom has yet shown, and there is no 
tendency to send up shoots. We should much like 
to know what these truly magnificent trees are, 
as well as many others which are flourishing 
with us? One very handsome eucalypt, with ous- 
like foliage is now bursting into blossom. Of 
our true Englisch oak, received from Mr. Canning- 
ham of Glencairn, fourteen years ago, we have al- 
ready given the measurements: 21 feet 2 inches high 
and 2 feet 2 inches gircumforence at the 
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base. Treated properly from the first (all 
extra shoots being pruned away), this tree 
might now be 30 feet high and 3 feet in 


circumference. Mr. Fraser writes :—‘‘ There are 
cinchonas here still 40 feet high, but they are 
not so good as you have had, and they are 
more ornamental than useful now-a-days.” 
Too true, and Dimbula can show no such cin- 
chonas as we saw the other day on Roe- 
hampton estate, Haputale. Measurements of 
tea trees, grown for seed bearing, up to 32 feet 
high (are there any loftier in Ceylon?) we reserve 
for a separate notice, but we venture to quote from 
the letter which accompanied the measurements 
we have given and commented on. Our correspon- 
dent, who knows as much about trees as most 
people in Ceylon, writes:— 

© T note what you say in the Observer of the 26th 
about the different fuel trees, and I shall send 
a sufficient quantity of each to experiment with in 
the Venetian. I doubt if you have any of the 
A. decurrens on Abbotsford as from the description 
given, Limagine it isthe one so common about Nuwara 
Eliya, of which there is not a single specimen here. 
This is no loss, however, as the dealbata is a much 
more free grower and shoots readily when coppiced, 
and I am doubtful. if the former will do so. 
The pycanthus is, I suppose, the golden’ wattle 
growing, ,uear the: bungalow here in such profusion, 
It is a nice looking and very hard wood, but not a parti- 
cularly fast grower, and when coppiced the stools 
and roots die off. At any rate a dozen I cut down 

-heré some months ago, some of which were not 
more than a,couple of inches in diameter, are all dead. 
If, however, this is the true golden wattle, what then 
are the’ handsome golden foliaged trees on the 
ridgé which throw no’ suckers from thé roots ?”’ 
This refers to one of the noble acacias we have 
mentioned, the young foliage of which is in one case 
golden, in the other si)vern, while the gum exuded is 
lovely ruby colour.-Now, as previously, we have 
given the public the benefit of our personal oex- 
perience; and we hope others who have anything 
to tell: about ‘trees economically useful, or 
likely to be so, will be equally communicative. So 
shall “X, Y, Z’ and other planters be in a 
position to draw interences more correct than that 
coolies can live and get fat while ‘destitute of fire- 
wood'for purpose of warmth ‘and coooking. Timber 
for tea boxes ‘we may be able to obtain from Japan 
apart: from the use of metal; but fuel and other 
estate’ purposes, it would seem judicious’ that we 
cultivate some well-selected trees’ on ‘belts and 
vidges and corners of estates. 

—_—$<$—<$— 
WHERE GOOD COFFEE GROWS. 
Somm VARIETIES Cost Snventy Onnts\a Pounp on 
THE PLANTATION, 

At the’ Ooffee Exchange recently several well-known 
speculators were discussing the ew boom in’ that 
market, when the subject of the Mexican’ product came 
up! Said one broker ::“* Probably the best’ coffee'in the 
world is raised, about Jalapa, but it never reaches the 
markets of the United States, for the reason that it 
is bought up seasons in advance by resident English 
buyers for the English market. The resident German 
buyers contract for three or four years in advance for 
the crops raised in the States of Vera Oruz, Tobasco, 
Colima, Michoacan and Querrero, The little State of 
Colima has probably exported more rich coffeé beans 
than all the other Mexican States put together, and 
at the astounding price of seventy cents per pound. 
A frietid of mine went down ‘to try to secure some of 
this delicious product, even at the price mentioned, 
bat he found himself forestalled by the English, French 
aud German resident buyers, who watch with hawk- 
like glance that the letter and spirit of their contracts 
with the Mexican planters are carried out even toa 
single pound of the bean. 


| native diggers. 


“ Jalapa is connected with Vera Cruz bya steel rail- 
way sixty miles long, and this country is described as 
an Eden. The coffee plantations are interesting, aud 
always slope toward the east. When the plants are one 
year old they are transplanted into squares ten feet 
apart, with banana trees between, to protect the coffee 
shrubs from the fierce rays of the sun, At this age 
they are about two feet high, and they are never per- 
mitted to attain a growth of over six feet. The plant 
bears from the age of three years, and, unless blighted, 
continues to yield up to its fifteenth year, wheu it is 
usually uprooted and supplanted by a one year old 
sprig. 

Prbhe leaf is olive-greenin color, the blossom white, 
and the berry itself a pea-green. Hach berry contains 
two beans, which, when ripe for picking, turns carmine. 
The average earnings of the six-year-old coffee shrubs 
are forty cents, and a plant betweentwelve and fifteen 
years of age yields from $1 to $125 worth of beans 
yearly, Coffee is picked much the same as cotton or 
hops, and the peons earn about twenty-five cents per 
diem during the season, Upon the coffee plantations, 
bananas and castor-oil beans berries raised between 
the coffee shrubs to shelter them are soldat absurdly 
low prices. Last year the value of coffee exported 
from Vera Oruz was $1,900;000; Oolima, § 240,000; 
Chiapas, $96,000; Gurrero, 15,000; Michoacan, 
$ 153,000; Morelos, $ 83,000; Tobasco, $69,000; Oaxaca, 
$ 88,000. No we don’t know in New York what really 
good coffee is. Coffee at seventy cents a pound on the 
plantation would cost a pretty penny here, even if we 
could getit.”—N. ¥. World. 

oe 


“GOLD IN CEYLON.” 


In the matter of gold, Ceylon would seem to 
present avery tantalizing problem, and the wealth 
beneath its soil to be as unequally distributed, 
and as uncertain as that which we try to extract 
from the cultivation of its surface. I have no 
doubt rich gold deposits and prolific gem beds 
do abound if only they could be found; but just 
as tea will grow from the sea to Nuwara Eliya, 
but not flush everywhere the same, so may, and, 
I believe, does gold everywhere abound, though 
only here and there in ‘“ paying quantities.” So 
far as ‘‘nuggets”’ and ‘‘ pepitas’’ are concerned, 
their existence, generally in the country so long 
worked for gems, must bevery strongly doubted, 
or their existence must haye become well-known 
in all the long past during which gemming oper- 
ations have been carriedon. On the other hand 
auriferous dust may well abound in such land 
quite invisible to the unsuspecting and inexperienced 
If, however, it can be authenticated, 
that an occasional large ‘‘ nugget ”’ has been found 
here and there in the gemming lands, but not 
many, then the presumption is that a gold “ reei”’ 
exists somewhere in the adjacent hills, or did exist 
at some remote period; and that free auriferous 
dust, in paying quantities, would be found lower 
down the watershed in the opposite direction. 
For “nuggets,” then, the country so long worked 
for gems is the lust place I should look for them 
in. Thisis only a deduction from what I conceive 
to be logical reasoning, and is open to confutation 
by anyone able to confute it, DrworAnoaLaA may 
be a new gemming field, and not far from rocky 
eminences, and so not come within these remarks 
and conditions? In 1854 Bradley and his mates 
prospected in the Mawmaoya, and found only “ grains ” 


of gold. They were satisfied with the prospects. 


this dust held out to them, till that excitement 
collapsed, as if did most effectually, for in his 
report the then Government Agent, C. P. Layard, 
declares that ‘‘ 8 ewt. (say 16 cooly loads) of soil 
washed in his presence only yielded 4 grain of gold” 
(‘Gold in Ceylon’ page 91). True, unofficial 
rumours flew about of far richer yields than this, 
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but) the fact remains that the pursuit of gold in that 
locality was abandoned, notwithstanding the fact that 
‘exploitation was pushed up the river to its source 
nearly, as well as along its tributaries with the 
saine reported ‘ success.” The reflection upon this 
is that the gold is’ there still ag it is also in 
Dolosbage and Nuwara Bliya, where it was ‘ dis- 
covered” at the same time or immediately after. 
It was also ‘discovered’? near Negombo, near 
which place the Mahaoya river, the natives said, 
‘was so impregnated with gold, that the very 
waters taste of it.” (‘‘Gold in Ceylon ’’ page 16.) 
Again in 1868 (‘Gold in Ceylon” page 58) gold was 
discovered ‘in paying quantities’? in Saffragam 
and in 1881 by Mr. Auwardt (!) at Galle. Here 
then, are proofs of its presence from Nuwara Eliya 
to the sea. What is tobe done? Government will 
not assist if it does not obstruct the search for 
it. Ceylon has a wide reputation for the energy 
of its colonists yet in a country famed from the 
remotest antiquity for its gems and gold, and with 
all these evidences staring us ip the face, no action— 
not even the feeblest, is taken to secure this 
abounding wealth, nor to prove its existence 
“in paying quantities.’ Is the present move- 
ment to collapse as all previous searches 
have done? I confess there is not much evi- 
dence yet of the existence of prolific gold-dig- 
gings at Akuressa, not enough to cause any rush 
to the place to peg off claims. Syndicates are 
very useful ‘‘institutions,’ but are often too 
small and select as ‘‘ Companies” are often too large 
and unwieldly. Instead of a ‘private’ syndicate, 
consisting of nobody knows who or in addition 
thereto,—lor the more the better! and the sooner 
we shall know, or be put out of the misery of 
uncertainty,—let there be at once inaugurated a 
public Syndicate with a capital large enough to 
employ an experienced European, with a sufficient 
labor force to prospect, or exploit all likely fields, 
with the sanction, and, if possible, the assistance 
of Government so far as the promise or concession 
to it of a’free grant of the jirst claim made for 
regular operations. If Government can be induced 
to grant this ‘‘concession’’ of say 1,000 acres or 
more when found under a Government license to 
search anywhere and everywhere, there should be 
no difficulty in raising a couple of thousand pounds 
for immediate operations. The capital should be large 
enough} to enable the Syndicate to offer a substan- 
tial reward to native diggers who should report as to 
its likely ground based on genuine discoveries made by 
themselves. In likely localities the Syndicate should 
instruct the villagers in the art of prospecting for 
gold, and furnish them with the few simple uten- 
sils necessary for that purpose. This, backed by 
the offer of a reward inthe event of success, would 
seta good many of them at work openly, and 
others to imitate them on the sly, and mutual 
peed and self-seeking would prevent anything 
ike concealment for long together. 

I don’t think much more remains to be said in a 
first paper on this subject. Practical and experienced 
gold-diggers are to be found in Ceylon, and anyone 
has only to turn to your publication, ‘ Gold in Cey- 
lon", to findall that geology has to teach about it, 
in a condensed practical and handy form. 

The word * reef’ would appear to be a miner's 
term not used in the science, which speaks only of 
“veins” and ‘rocks’? wud ‘lodes.” But “ reef’ 
ig a very expressive term as indicating the rocky 
ridges in and through which the auriferous veins 
penetrate. But spangles of free gold exist also dit- 
fused through certain quartz without any veins, 
while auriferous quartz has to becrushed by heavy 
and expensive niachinery, I doubt if much of this 
exists in Ceylon, and if, yeins” of gold or gold 
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ore existed in eaposed rocks, somebody would have 
spotted them before now. ‘The probability is that 
the gold bearing reefs are covered with more or less 
soil, except in unexplored and unexplorable ravines 
and gorges, and allthat can be done with much 
hope of success ig to prospect for rich deposits in 
the “alluvium” (i. ¢. the subsoil lying between the 
surface soil andthe rocks below), and to follow these 
upwards for nuggets and downwards for dust, and 
to dig for the “ reet” if not visible in the country 
around. J. 


io 
CORAL REEFS AND ISLANDS: LEOTURE 
AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. John Murray, of the Challenger Expedition, 
recently lectured at the Royal Institution on ‘* The 
Structure, Origin, and Distribution of Coral Reefs 
and Islands.’’ Coral reefs, he said, were the most 
colossal and striking accumulations of organic life 
in the world. They were found in certain tropi- 
cal regions, and were masses of carbonate of lime 
secreted from ocean waters by countless myriads 
of marine organisms. ‘The bulk was made up of 
dead skeletons and shells, the margin only being 
clad in a living mantle of plants and animals. This 
was specially the case on the outward and sea- 
ward face of the reef, where gaped millions of 
hungry mouths at all times, and to whose power 
of secreting carbonate of lime from sea water the 
coral reef owed its origin. So striking was the 
result, that it seemed at first sight impossible to 
deny designing genius to the tiny architects of 
these coral worlds. There was, however, another 
force ever at work in the ocean, in a sense 
antagonistic to the secretion of carbonate of lime by 
organisms, which had much to do with fashioning the 
more characteristic features of coral reefs. This was 
the power of sea water to dissolve all dead car- 
bonate of lime. No sooner did life quit coral 
structures than there was a silent but sure burial of 
their carcasSes in a state of solution. There was 
no more certain oceanographic fact, The state of 
solution varied with temperature, with pressure, 
and with the amount of carbonic acid present in the 
water. It was on the reciprocal play of these two 
opposing forces, the one vital and the other chemi- 
cal, that science could alone rely in solving the 
problems connected with oceanic deposits and coral 
reefs. Coral formations were essentially structures, 
as Mr. Murray showed, belonging to the great oceans 
and oceanic basins. They were dots of land 
within the oceanic areas that might be compared 
or contrasted with the small salt lakes found seat- 
tered oyer our world’s continental areas. Accord- 
ingly, a rapid survey was taken of the more generic 
phenomena of the great ocean basins, leading en 
to a better appreciation of the questions con- 
nected with coral reefs. ‘hese great ocean basins 
were found to occupy over two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface, andto have a mean depth of over two 
miles; their central spaces took up about one 
half of the globe’s surface, and the average depth 
of these abysmal regions, as they were termed, was 
over three miles. The areas thus designated were vast 
undulating plains, sometimes rising toless than two 
miles from the ocean surface or again sinking to a 
depth of four or five miles. Voloanic cones were 
found to rise singly or in clusters from the 
submarine plains. When these fiery cones shotup 
abovethe ocean level, they formed island groups 
such as the Azores, the San’ vich, the Fiji, and 
the Society Islands. But mu.y more of the vol- 
canoes wero submarive. When the ‘ Ohallenger”’ 
sounded along the west const of Africa, there was 
no suspicion that she was sailing over sabmerged 
cones. But then, the soundings of tele- 
graph ships had correctly mapped out uo fewer 
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than seven such peaks between Lisbon and Ten- 
eriffe. On one of these at 400 fathoms, two species 
of coral (Lophoheia prolifera and Amphihelia 
oculata) were growing luxuriantly, In all, about 
300 such submarine cones were already known. 
All the agencies at work above the lower limit of 
wave action tended to level down these cones, 
and thus to form banks. The lecturer instanced 
Graham’s Island, thrown up in the Mediterranean 
in 1831, which, although three miles in circum- 
ference, was washed away ina year or two, leaving 
the bank formed on the spot with eight yards of 
water over it. Many parallel instances must often 
have happened in the great ocean basins. On the other 
hand, all the deeply submerged summits were built 
up to the lower limit of wave action by the accu- 
mulation of the remains of their animal popu- 
lation and by the fall of shells upon them from the 
surface waters. In this way were foundations laid 
for the true reef-building species, which could 
flourish in the shallower depths only. In the 
Solomon Islands group, there were upraised coral 
islands, each with its central volcanic cone already 
strewn with thick layers of marine deposits, and 
like deposits must now be forming over hundreds 
of submerged mountains. The lecturer spoke of the 
icy coldness’ of the bulk of the ocean waters at 
the bottom, even at the equator. But on the sur- 
face, there was within the tropics a relatively thin 
film of warm water, the temperature being from 
70 deg. to 84 deg. Fahrenheit. This film of warm 
water was much deeper towards the western parts 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans than in the 
eastern, by reason of the trade winds, which blow 
over from the Hast, carrying all the warm surface- 
waters to the westward, and drawing up cold water 
from beneath along the western shores of Africa and 
America to supply the place of that driven westward at 
the surface. Hence, there was at all times a very cold 
temperature along these western shores. There were 
no coral reefs along the western shores of Africa and 
South America, a circumstance evidently connected 
with the low temperature, wide range, and—more 
directly with the food supply resulting from these con- 
ditions. It seemed a confirmation of this view that on 
the eastern shores ofAfrica, about Cape Gardafui, from 
off which the south-west monsoon blows, there were 
likewise no coral reefs, though they flourished to 
the north and south of this region, where cold water 
was also drawn to the surface by wind action. Coral 
reefs flourished in mid ocean along the eastern shores 


of the continents, where the coasts were bathed by 


the warmest and purest currents of water coming 
directly from the opensea. If we excepted Bermuda 
and one or two other outlying reefs, it might be said 
that reefs were never found where the surface temper- 
ature of the water-at any season of the year sank be- 
low 70 deg. Fahrenheit, and where the annual range 
was greater than 12 deg. Fahrenheit, In tropical 
countries, however, the temperature was higher, and 
the range much less. The food supply of the coral 
reef and the other interesting points of the problem 
were next discussed, leading up to the fairy vision of 
the coral archipelago emerging from the waves in all 
its manifold loveliness and grace.—London Times. 
el 
PLANTING IN MANILA. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The growing deterioration in the quality of the 
Manila Hemp brought to market, has induced the 
authorities to take action to improve matters 
in this respect. Three hundred dollars have been 
aseigned for the purchase of living hemp plants for 
cultivation in the province of Zambales. Other 
useful produce plants will also be obtained for 

simailar purposes. Something of the kind was tried 


years ago by the then Governor-General. That 
official took so much to heart the devyelop- 
ment of the productive resources of the 
islands, that he did all he could to further the 
planting of cocoa and coffee. Vast numbers of 
coffee and cocoa plants were in consequence put 
under cultivation. The start once given, private 
enterprise was left to do the rest. Public indifference 
and neglect ensured the failure of the undertaking. 


ee 
AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION?: RUBIKS, 


A RUN THROUGH THE AUSTRALIAN CONTINENT. 
A CHAT WITH EXPLORER LINDSAY, DISCOVEROR OF THE 
RUBIES. 

Mr. David Lindsay, our own South Australian ex- 
plorer, is to be seen in the city streets again after 
having for the second time crossed the Australian 
Continent. He has brought a new curiosity—a 
minute but very lively specimen of the blackfellows 
of our interior country. When Mr. Lindsay came 
down last time he placed on view an 18-year-old 
“ boy,’ who measured 63 feet, and who with his 6 
feet odd of master formed a great attraction for 
folks when the couple walked in the streets. But 
this Anakite “ Dick” of Mr. Lindsay’s is now work- 
ing on the ruby-fields, putting his money into the 
Savings Bank like a Christian, and feeling himself 
animated by some sort of an ambition to ultimately 
exhaust the treasures of learning stored up at Prince 
Alfred College. In the meanwhile he is addin 
cubits unto his stature. Mr. Lindsay’s new attend- 
ant is about 44 feet long and 8 years old, and 
answers to the name of Teddy. He is a smart little 
bundle of mischief, as full of frolic as a kitten is, 
as fond of his master as fond can be, and so jolly 
that he is perpetually on the grain, and when he 
grins he shows a singularly beautiful set of teeth, 
worth £50 of any dentist’s money. Teddy comes 
from a station at Borrow’s Creek, and says that 
metropolitan life is so greatly to his taste that he 
has no wish to go back amongst the unenlightenedy 
savages of tke interior. 

The explorer got into town late on Wednesdai- 
week, and thus completed his second transcontof 
nental journey. He left Adelaide in the latter half na 
last year, and reached Port Darwin by steamer. Frond 
Palmerston to Adelaide he has followed the Overlain 
Telegraph line. He bade good-by to Palmerston or 
the middle of September, and having spent two or 
three weeks upon the gold-fields started for the South. 
He had four horses, and his only human companion 
was a blackfellow. This little party ran over the 
country at a rate of speed probably unprecedented. 
They traversed the 900 miles from their starting-point 
to the ruby-fields in five weeks and two days! The 
journey was without special incident. They saw no 
natives except a fewat the stations, They were not 
in special jeopardy, and they even enjoyed them- 
selves after a mild fashion. Once or twice hasty 
rushes had to be made from water to water, as they 
travelled just before the beginning of the wet 
season. They went one stage of 75 miles without a drop 
of water, and the distance would have been 104 miles 
had not a providential thunderstorm brought rain be- 
tween the permanent supply points. There were one 
other thirsty stage of 65 miles andtwo of 40 each. 
The horses kept up capitally all the way. Mr. Lindsay 
stayed upon the ruby-fields three and a half months sur- 
veying claims for Adelaide Oompanies and prospecting, 
and so indue course he arrived in Adelaide again. 

‘Should a Transcontinental Railway be made ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr, Lindsay. 

‘But people say the country is too bad to warrant 
the cost.” 

“T was exceedingly pleased,” continued he, “with the 
country along the telegraph. Speaking broadly, it isall 
fit for occupation by pastoralists. Some parts certainly 
are poor, and it is patch, just) as all country nearly 
everywhere in the world is. But a railway should 
be made, There are no engineering difficulties worth 
speaking of, There would be an ample supply of 
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water perfectly good for the engines. There are along 
the route several springs, good soakages, and permanent 
waterholes and waters might be obtained almost every- 
where, probably at shallow depths. As one who has 
crossed and recrossed the country, L believe most 
thoroughly in the railway for developing our interior. 
If the railway were made it would open up a belt 
running right through the heart of the continent, 
some 300 miles on each side of the line; virtually 
all of which could be profitably occupied. Feeders to 
the railway could be found from that occupied country 
by means of roads, in the constructionof which there are 
no ranges to actas obstacles to easy traffic. The lay 
of the country is nearly all east and west. There 
have been some new waters discovered lately 50 or 60 
miles west of the telegraph on this side of Powell’s 
Oreek, avd plenty more will reward the search, There 
is only one well of bad water on the whole road, and 
that is at Taylor’s Oreek, about 40 miles north of 
Barrow’s Oreek, and even that is good stock water. I 
would not like to express an opinion whether the land 
would be good for agriculture. If artesian water could 
be found for irrigation, no doubt a great deal of stuff 
would be grown, but without irrigation no agriculture 
ee peawably be profitably attempted south of Powell’s 
reek. 


“You were the original discoverer of our South 
Australian rubies, were you not?” 


“Twas. On March 8th 1886, I was following the 
Elder River down in search of water, Whilst scratch- 
ing ahole under a rocky cliff I found a lot of gem sand 
and concluded that it contained rubies, a great bulk 
of the stones being garnets. I mentioned my opinion 
to some of my party as they came riding upon the 
camels. Latter on on the same day were we at the 
now famous Glen Annie George-—-I named the glen 
after my wife—on which are now the claims of the 
original Companies. I left the party for a day and 
a half whilst I started looking for a new road over 
the ranges to the eastward. During my absence my 
men gathered a lot of these red stones. Before I left 
the place I took some with me, and afterwards sub- 
mitted them to experts in Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
England, but only got a report that they were 
garnets, Therefore I did not do anything further in 
the matter.” - 


‘* You want to know my own opinion about the 
prospects of the ruby-fields ? I think that a great 
Pa eta of stones which have been gathered from 

e different parts of the district will prove to be of 
no value, but a fair proportion have been pronounced to 
be rubies. The latter may be found in many dif- 
ferent parts of the field, which extends altogether 
some 25 miles long by 20 miles wide, taking in the 
Elder, the Florence, and the Maud Rivers. ‘here is 
arange about 1,500 feet high running on one side of 
this field. That is Hart’s range. All the country at 
the foot of this range answers to the descriptions I 
have read of the Burmah ruby-fields—gneiss peaks, 
mica schist, schistose rocks, crystalline limestone, 
diorite, granite, sandstone, &c. The heavy rains ip 
denuding the hills wash the rubies into the creeks, 
and the floods carry the stones down into the main 
creek (the Elder), and at the entrance to and in the 
gorge, Glen Annie, to which I have previously refer- 
red—65 chains wide, with cliffs from 3800 to 500 feet 
perpendicular—there are heavy boulders, coarse gravel, 
and the detritus washed from the low hills at the 
footof Hart’s Range. This wash contains great quant- 
ities of precious stones, garnets and others. Here are 
the claims of Lindsay's Prospecting, the MacDonnell 
Ranges, the Hale River, and the Elder River Compavies, 
These claims all join, and all have precisely similar de- 
posits. Stones have been discovered, and claims taken 
out some 25 miles further down the Elder. I discovered 
some stones in the creek further to the eastward, but 
still coming out from the low hills at the south of Hart's 
Ravge, and I secured claims for my Company. A 
mouth afterwards other prospectors found a few other 
patchos in the same locality, but at present these are 
the furthest eastern points at which any of the stones 
have been found, the way up the Elder, Florence, 


Maud, and Lluricka, wherever this course gravel is soen, 
there toothe precious stoues are discovered. Hart’s 
Range has been examined by myself and others, but 
not thoroughly. We have only found course dark 
garnets there. On some of the  spinifex rises 
wherever we could see surface stones, we sank, and 
by sinking and washing could get stones. The 
deepest hole so far is 4 ft.din., and that is in the 
creek bed. In no other part of the country traversed 
in my extensive travels across and zigzagging the 
continent have I found any ruby country.” 


“T would like to impress on the public one or two 
facts about the ruby fields. There have been no 
stones sent out from the range south of the Elder, 
They all seem to be found in the valley between 
Hart’s Range and the Elder River. No doubt the matrix 
is in the low hills striking Hart’s Range, and formed 
of primitive rocks and mica schist. The supply of 
good sound stones of fair size and quality will be large, 
but it is a mistake to suppose that every redstone picked 
up is valuable. I have tested a great many of 
them and found numerous different varieties, show- 
ing varied degrees of hardness, even amongst stones 
which to the ordinary observer appeared to be the 
same. The largest true ruby I have seen has about a 
diameter equal to that of a shilling were it stretched 
into an oblong shape. Up till the last month only 
the original Companies had sent stones which they 
could be certain were from their own claims. You 
cannot blame any Company for that, or charge them 
with dishonesty, because no Company was sure of 
the position of its claims, and consequently the stones 
were gathered from other parts of the field. 


“On my way down I visited the auriferous field at 
Maude Creek, near the Catherine River, 200 miles 
from Palmerston, and 7 miles off the telegraph line. 
This place will be on the most direct route for the 
railway on account of the favourable gradients and 
the shorter distance. I was much struck with the 
richness of the stone. About twenty-five men were 
working when I was there. They had got to a depth 
of 28 feet. The reef crops out upon the surface. 
There are, indeed, dozens of parallel reefs. The 
country is very settled, and the run of the lode seems 
to be continuous. The width varies from 1 to 5 
feet, and the prevailing rocks are ironstone and quartz. 
The country is similar to that of the famous Charters 
Towers in Queensland. Gold is to be seenin nearly 
every piece of stone broken. As showing the vast ex- 
tent of gold country in the Northern Territory, let me 
mention thatI noticed whilst at Mande Creek a strong 
resemblance between the land there and that which I 
had seen in three places between 30 and 50 miles apart 
in my Arnheim Land expedition, and it is clear to me 
that what I saw so far north was the continuation of 
the same line of country. Its farthest north-eastern 
point in Arnheim Land is at the Liverpool River, and its 
southerly extent seems to be about 12 or 15 miles below 
Maude Creek.” 


“This South Australia is a very valuable country 
from north to south and from east to west. The railway 
already made will have a wonderful effect in develop- 
ing various places. Take the MacDonnell! Ranges for in- 
stance. Itis only the difficultyjof sending cattle over the 
dry strip of country which the railway is now bridging 
which has prevented muchmagnificent pastoral land being 
profitably occupied. Theland is clothed with splendid 
grass and our best Australian herbs and bushes. 
Water can be easily obtained and conserved by 
sinking {at a moderate cost. Eventually all that 
tract will be occupied. So I believe will be nearly 
all our vast interior lands, excepting patches of sand- 
hill and spinifex, which may be said to be almost 
unfit for any kind of occupation, and, so far as I 
could see by a cursory glance, no use for minerals. 
But as to the MacDonnell Range country I bave 
very good authority for saying that gold besides 
various minerals, is deposited to the west of the 
telegraph line. Our ruby claims, as you are aware, 
lie to the east. I rest once more from my travels a 
greater believer than over in the wealth of South 
Australia,’—S, Australian Register, April 9th, 
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TEA. 


The following figures show, in millions of pounds, 
the deliveries (both for export and home consump- 
tion) of Tea in the United Kingdom coming from 
Ohina, India, Java and Japan respectively, during the 
past ten years:— 


FROM 

China. India, Java and Japan. Ceylon. 
1878 ... 157 87 24 Not separated. 
1879 .. 160 34 4 ‘1 
1880 ... 160 44 2 
1881 ... 154 48 1 »” 
1882 ... 160 50 1g ip 
1883 ... 155 59 2 ” 
1884 ... 152 63 3 ” 
1885... 152 65 34 3 
1886 ... 143 66 4 64 
1887 ... 120 82 3h 10 


When it is remembered that the export of tea from 
the United Kingdom has diminished from 453 million 
lb, in 1886 (the largest export trade done in any one 
year during the decade above referred to) to 34% 
million lb., to which it had sunk last year, it will be 
seen that the lessened quantity of tea required from 
China—whose teas almost alone figure in our export 
trade—to supply deliveries, is very considerable. At 
the same time, there can be no doubt that Ohina can, 
and will, send us better teas than she has lately, and 
there can also be very little doubt that, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous strides which have recently been 
made in India and Ceylon towards supplying this coun- 
try, there will always be a demand for good Oongou, 
such as Ohina has sent us liberal supplies of in 
the past.—Produce Markets’ Review, March 31st. 


i 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
INTERESTING ITEMs. 

(From the Worth Borneo Herald, April 1st.) 


We understand that the Borneo Planting Oompany 
are making rapid progress. Mr. A. Walker, their 
Manager, has'felled 160 acres on the Segaliud River for 
Liberian coffee, cocoa, Manila hemp, pepper, coconuts 
&e. At Bocara 60 acres are planted with Manila 
hemp and pineapples, and further land is being cleared 
for this purpose. We wish this Pioneer Oompany every 
success. 

Great progress is being made in the erection 
of the Saw Mill of the British Borneo Trading 
and Planting Oompany. The two powerful Boilers 
are fixed in their places and all the earthwork 
in connection with the levelling and raising of the site 
is finished, upwards of 2,000 tons of each haying been 
cut from the hill at the back and taken to the site a dis- 
tance of 700 feet by the portable railway and tipped on 
the ground. The tunnels for the main and inter- 
mediate shafts are finished, and we understand that 
the erection of Saw Mill Buildings will be started at 
once. 
congratulated on the rapid strides they have made 
in so short a time. 

Mr. Lind of the German Borneo Company, has 
finished sorting his Tobaeco and was to ship it in 
the ‘“‘Paknam ” leaving Banguey about the 25th March. 

By the ‘ Paknam” arriving onthe 16th March, Messrs 
Jonkher A. van Oitters and R, Doorn, both of Java, 
arrived at Sandakan, These gentlemen propose to 
take up land for Tobacco planting. 

We bear that Mr. Jan ©. Teves has formed a Com- 
pany in Holland with a Capital of 1,000,000 guilders 
to work his concession on the Sugut River. We 
also hear that the Oapital will be fully paid up and 
‘that the working capital of the Company will be 
least 750,000/. 

The Government of British North Borneo has de- 
cided to limit the area of Land to be taken up by one 
Company to 10,000 acres. The large amount of land 
applied for by Tobacco Planters has rendered this 
necessary, and it is quite possible in the face of the 
continued application for lands, that the area to be 
allowed in such cases may be yetfurther diminished, 


NEWS: 


Mr. Boultbee and his energetic staff are to be’ 


Price of British North Borneo -Tobaeco.—The 
Indische Mercuruer of the 31st December, 1887, cou- 
tains areview of the prices obtained during 1887 for 
Tobacco, and among the quotations we notice :— 

Borneo Cover Tobacco. 


15 B.N.B. (Ranow 1836) 185 ¢. 
12. do, Bando 65 ¢. ~ 
27 Average. 132 c. 


We have received a valuation of Cotton obtained 
by Mr. W. B. Pryer from Domingal, on the Kina- 
batangan River, which is as follows :— 

‘‘The Sample of cotton you forwarded to usisa 
very good useful cotton, is well cleaned, without 
injury to staple which is good, and worth 54d. per 
lb; if equal to sample would sell readily. W. J. & 
H. Thomson.” 

The Cotton plant here referred to is a shrub, not 
unlike Fiji cotton, but somewhat taller, say eight 
feet high.—Straits Times, April 24th. 


—_— 
CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


The following appears in ‘‘The Literary and 
Society Journal” of America received by the 
mail :— 

A short announcement of an interesting nature 
has been made to the élite of this city in the 
shape of a postal card which reads as follows :— 

“On the 17th day of December, 1887, at a meet- 
ing of a joint committee of the Chamber of Oom- 
merce and the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, it 
was resolved : 

“That the sum of two thousand rupees be yoted 
for the purpose of buying tea to be sent to Mr. J. 
McOombie Murray for free distribution in America. 

“Please call at St. George’s Hall building, No. 
60 N. Thirteenth street, and receive a sample of our 
tea free of charge, in accordance with the above 
resolution. Tea will be served from three to five 
o'cleck every afternoon. 

“THE CEyton Pure TEA & Corrsz Co. 
“ J. M. Murray & Co.” 

It is very interesting to note that Ceylon tea is 
fast becoming first favorite at our fashionable after- 
noon teas, as it has been for some time past in 
England. We cannot do more than congratulate 
Mr. Murray, himself a teaplanter and proprietor 
in Ceylon, for the success he has met with in 
his endeavours to introduce a pure, wholesome and 
fine flavored tea in this city. The independent 
position he has taken up, and the energetic way 
in which he has gone about his work, is in itself 
a recommendation of the quality of the article he | 
is introducing to our best families, and we are 
glad to see that his efforts are acknowledged by 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Planters’ Asse- 
ciation of Ceylon. We understand that among the 
number of appreciative drinkers of Oeylon tea are 
President and Mrs. Cleveland. [The fact of the 
President’s sister and family, Dr. and Js. Hastings, 
having devoted their lives to missionary service in 
Ceylon affords another reason for interest in our 


island.—-Ep. | 
ee 

Inpran Tea Notss.—Sylhet has had 4:73 inches of 
rain. More than 2 inches have fallen in Sibsagar and 
Lukhimpoor. The weather in most districts of Assam 
has been hot and windy. Tea plucking has become 
general, and prospects are good. The hot weather 
has begun in earnest at Dehra Doon, and they are all 
busy making tea. The gardens on the whole are look- 
ing very well indeed for this time of year. A note 
from Dibrugarh, dated the 18th April, says :—“ Still 
more rain to chronicle—— 


Total to date ais = 20°15 

In 1887 soe bas 15:50 

In 1886 af aie 11:90 
“Plucking is now general. Fine plucking and high 


fermentation is to be the rule this season. No new 
machinery appears to be coming to this district this 
year, but several improved Victorias are on the way 
out,’ —Jndian Planters’ Gazette, April 17th. 
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To the Editor. 
THE ANALYSIS OF BONES. 


. 21st April 1888. 

Dean Sir,—Can your Hapitigam Korale corre- 
spondent be in jest when he expresses a wish for 
a recent analysis of bones? I must confess to an 
ignorance of Forcroy and Vanquellin and to the date 
of their analyses of benes, but surely your wide- 
awake correspondent was not asleep during Hughes’ 
visit amongst us, and must be aware that his 
table of the analyses of different manures is ex- 
tant. Here is his analysis of bones :— 


Moisture fe bt 7°20 
Organic and volatile matter * 25°30 
Phosphoric acid ( 2.25 
Lime ae ue «» 32°36 
Alkaline salt, &e. ce «. 6°49 
Insoluble silicious mattor.. «. 4:40 

100-00 


* Containing nitrogen 3°69—ammonia 4:48, 
I also enclose the analysis of one of the leading 
scientists of the day :— 
(Raw bones). 


Water _ Or od Gel APO) 
Organic matter .. oe 39°13 
Containing Ammonia 4°80. 

Calcie phosphate (insoluble) 48°95 
Lime... ae ats 2:57 
Magnesia are ds “30 
Sulphur teroxide i ; 2°55 
Silica. . ee AC se “30 

100°00 


In boiling or steaming bones there is said to occur 
a loss in nitrogen in the gelatinous matter which 
is remoyed, but an increase of phosphates and 
bones to be soluble must be boiled to remove the 
fat in them, which retards decomposition.—Truly 
yours, - SIYANE KORALE. 


THE TEA FOR AMERICA. 


Colombo, 26th April 1888. 

Dear Srr,—Apropos of Mr. Pineo’s letter in your 
last evening’s issue, I may mention, that, when 
Mr. Gow was last at Rakwana, he expressed his 
opinion, that, if Ceylon tea-planters wished to push 
the consumption of their teas in America, they 
should manufacture the descriptions suited to the 
American taste. 

He was kind enough to teach my son how 
to make Oolong tea, and he having made some 
sent me samples, which Mr. Gepp reported upon 
as being suitable to the American market, con- 
sequently I recommended that three or four thousand 
pounds should be made experimentally. 

There are now a few hundred pounds on the 
way to Colombo; they will be offered for sale at 
the auctions, and, if anything near Mr. Gepp’s 
valuations are obtained, will be sold. 

I make the matter known, because there is no 
probability that, if even the experiment proves to 
be successful, such a quantity will be made and 
exported to America as to over-supply that market. 
There will be plenty of room, not only for all we 
can make, but for all that can be made by others, 
who may desire to follow the lead. If the pale 
and rasping liquor of these teas is suited to the 
American taste, I do not wonder at Mr. Pineo 
and other gentlemen experiencing much difliculty 
in introducing the dark and flavoury liquoring 
Ceylon pekoes and pekoe souchongs.—Yours truly, 

C. SHAND, 
102 


Kandy, 25th April 1888. 
Srr,—Mr. Pineo’s appeal to the Ceylon planters 
appears, to me worthy of support, and as far as it 
lies in my power, I shall be very pleased to con- 
tribute my ‘mite’ of tea towards his fund for 


distribution in America. ‘To my mind, the sixty 
million inhabitants of that great nation, and the 
vast population of Russia, are the ‘‘citadels” we 
should attack with our tea forces and tea samples. 
‘‘At home” every shop window is placarded with 
advertisements of ‘‘Ceylon tea,’ and eo there is 
less need to spend our capital upon tea-houses 
and at exhibitions, Let Ceylon planters get our 
great staple once properly introduced into such 
countries as America and Russia, and we need 
have no fear of over-production, though Ceylon 
were to put forth 40, 50, ay even 60 million lb, 
annually! In supporting Mr. Pineo’s scheme, I 
would suggest his sending subscription lists to the 
several District Associations, to be returned to him 
by a certain date (the sooner the better), as no 
doubt time is of importance. 

The quality of tea, I gather from Mr, Pineo’s 
letter, ig not to be lower than Pekoe. To make 
the parcel he intends sending to America as uniform 
and perfect as possible, the whole of the contribu- 
tions should be ‘‘bulked”’ at some Ceylon factory 
before being despatched, as we are well aware how 
gardens differ in pungency and appearance etc., 
and it would be as well to place onr ‘Ceylon 
Blend,” of say, Orange Pekoe and Pekoe mixed 
before our American friends, and not confuse them 
with the many hundred contributions, which I trust 
are to come into Mr, Pineo’s fund. The modest 
request for 6,000 lb. from Ceylon planters as a 
sample for America will no doubt be doubled, or 
even quadrupled, and in my opinion undoubtedly 
“99 to a good market” if placed in the hands of 
so old, tried, and trusted a member of our plant- 
ing community as Mr. R. E. Pineo who tells me that 
powerful and influential friends will advertise our 
teas in America very extensively if Ceylon 
planters will only start the ‘initiative’? with a 
few thousand pounds as samples to be distributed 
on say + lb packets.—I am sir, &c., 

SHELTON AGAR, 


FUEL SUPPLY FOR TRA. 
26th April 1888. 

Dear Sir,—It is highly undesirable that the 
public of Ceylon, and tbe good folks of other 
countries should be led away by the idea that 
starvation, as far as fuel is concerned, stares Ceylon 
in the face. Writings from men, for whom I have 
the greatest respect, however point so. I think it 
is incumbent on anyone possessing other notions 
to state them, and I shall endeayour to do so. Mr. 
Rutherford’s writings and calculations are theore- 
tically good and sound, but practically, in my 
opinion, bad, and calculated to give our now * tight 
little island " a character it far from deserves, 

The future three starvation points are apparently 
to be 1st the Railway, 2nd the Coolies up-country, 
and lastly the Tea Factories and Estates. 

1st. The Ramway.—Can anyone believe that a 
Government Railway, running from a large shipping 
port through a fairly well-wooded country, includ- 
ing vast reserve forests of itsown, can starve from 
want of fuel? I cannot. It can, worked on more 
economical principles, afford to burn nothing but 
coal, transporting its own reserves of fuel if so 
desired to those who desire to purchase, but I 
fancy in the end purchasers will be few. » The 
Railway, [do not consider, deserves another thought 
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2.—There was a cry nearly 20 years ago thatthe 
coolies on many estates could not exist for an- 
other 12 months for want of fuel. Take Roths- 
child estate for instance: it and its coolies have 
managed to exist through this famine and grown 
fat, too, and, I have no doubt, intend to live 
through another 20 years—one cooly per acre, 
working fairly regularly, is now, I believe, con- 
sidered about sufficient for a tea estate. It is a 
very poor estate indeed that the prunings of 1 acre 
would not supply a cooly with sufticient for his 
inward and outward wants for a year. However, 
the poorer the prunings the fewer coolies required 
on such estate. He can also fall back on cinchona 
sticks, roots, cow-dung and, lastly, to him a never- 
failing source of firebrand, the Government. Taking 
all in all, I think we can dismiss the cooly! 

3. Tra Factorius.—This is not so easily dismissed, 
but the difficulties exbibited are largely, I consider, 
reduceible, Fuel is said to be necessary for two 
purposes,, power to drive the machinery in some 
cases, and for drying the tea in all :— 

Power.—In almost all the tea districts that I 
am acquainted with, in Ceylon, in the centre, or 
thereabouts, is provided a natural and immense 
water power. Some estates adjoin such power, 
others. don't, and few, if any, utilize 
it. Our resident engineers have evidently 
been brought up to understand one thing only :— 
‘“ Take the water to the wheel or turbine and we 
will give you so many horse-power ; if you cannot 
do so, you must have a steam engine’ (a heavy 
deduction from the yearly profits of a garden). 
Nine cases out of ten allow the power to go by, 
and the valuable fuel to disappear in smoke. ‘This 
sort of thing, if Ceylon is to succeed as a rival 
to other tea producing countries, will not last. The 
power so mercifully provided throughout the coun- 
try must be transmitted, as it is in other coun- 
tries, and our worthy engineers must recommend 
‘something else than always the steam engine, and 
if they do not know that ‘‘ other thing,” they must 
learn it. It is not for me here to say how power 
can be transmitted, but every one knows it can. 
Estates, too. far from the power, must seek nearer 
quarters for their factories, and place them as 
often can be the case, off their own lands, even if 
they have to carry their leaf two or three miles; 
it sounds bad, but mo worse than is being done 
on many places in the Island. Estates within 
reach of power will, after their own wants ‘are 
supplied, generally if the ‘‘consideration” be suffi- 
cient, sell rights to their neighbours. Estates be- 
yond all reach of power, and with no fuel, must 
be content to sell their leaf, and the competi- 
‘tion for the manufactured article will ere long 
become so keen, proprietors will readily <sell, 
‘and accept what an “unfortunately situated es- 
tate can show as profit, but such estates will 
be few. It is all nonsense to think every estate 
“must haye its own factory on its own lands ; if such 
is to be, undoubtedly fuel will beat a premium, 
‘and present calculations would be correct. Estates 
desirous of manufacturing their own tea, must, 
if necessary, either go to the power, bring the power 
to themselves, or sell their leaf; the three means 
are in all cases available, and no alarm. need be 
felfon this score. Rather more scientific engineers 
than the island boasts of are, however, requisite to 
work out the system, and because it is something 
mw, it must not be poohpoohed. It is an 
extraordinary fact, however, that, many estates 
I know of possess both available water-power to 
drive anything, and a steam engine besides. I 
have no mer¢y on such properties, throwing away 
money and burning others. Such peculiarities are 
oftea gone in for, rather than moye, perhaps an 


old coffee store, or eyen set of lines to be near 
the bungalow or cart road, ete.; all I can say 
is when next your boiler bursts, move to the 
water! So much for motive power, and if the 
resources of the country were utilized by 1-10th of _ 
the supply, little fuel is required as motive power 
for a tea garden. Avoid steam engines ; they will 
prove a curse. 

Furn ror Dryinc.—I hold the opinion that 
erelong when actual necessity arises, dryers 
will be introduced, so economising heat, that the 
fuel required will be reduced to a minimum. I 
have quite as much right to believe in this as any 
one ten years ago, to say that the P. & O. 
‘Britannia’ would have made the run she did 
with the quantity of coal consumed. I believe the 
weight of tuel in a tea chest, say 22 or 25 |b., 
ought to be sufficient to dry the 1001b. of tea 
contained in such chest, so that if tea chests are 
available, so is fuel, and we can take to steel 
boxes. We have oil to fall back upon, and it 
too if necessity arises, can besupplied without the 
enormous profits at present netted by sellers of 
the article. But go to any of the high points of 
our higher districts, and look round; thousands 
of acres of virgin forest stare one in the face, 
all available to shoot down to the valleys beneath, 
either in wood or charcoal. Government must and 
will unlock its reserves, and make them pay hand- 
somely, must not encroach on its hill reserves 
for itself for fuel, but seek the low-country as its 
supply for the railway. Tea can be dried by oil 
equally well to the delicate pastry baked in a 
‘ Rippingille ”’ cooking stove which is a good model 
for a tea dryer. 

Therefore, 
another,” 


“taking one consideration with 
my own opinion is, Ceylon has no 
fear to apprehend as regards its fuel supply; 
there are heaps of it in the island, and for 
transport, the ever energetic planter will find 
the means. Motive power must be economised 
and sought for, and no one has far to seek. Take 
almost any tea estate you like to name in the 
island, using a steam engine, and you will find 
that with a little ingenuity and forethought, it could 
have found water power, even if, as I said before, 
leaving its own boundary by a mile or two, and 
the carriage of leaf to such factory would have 
been compensated for over and over again by 
first the transport of fuel to the engine; second, 
the value of the fuel itself. Water power to an 
estate is worth all in all, and few know how very 
little water is required with a good fall to develop 
6 or 8 horse-power from a turbine. 

Tea driers will be brought before the public ere 
long, using one-eighth of the fuel required for a 
“ Sirocco,” ‘* Victoria Drier,’ etc.; the ‘‘ Desi- 
cator” has already made a great start in the right 
direction. If not, oil will come into use, and 
charcoal is light and of easy transport for railway 
or otherwise. The planting up of parts of estates 
with timber for fuel, I do not believe in for one 
moment, and, as far as I hear, few do. No piece 
of land to grow fuel to pay, but what will grow 
tea to pay. Twelve to fifteen years must be reckoned 
on as the shortest time to get any return from 
an acre of fuel, and, after all, what would it be ? 
And compare it with the returns such an acre of 
tea would have returned, remembering that 7 or 
8 years’ purchase is about the limit of estate value’ 
in the colonies. It is the exception to find estates 
in our higher districts at any rate, but what every 
acre of land would grow tea, and if it would not 
grow tea, it would grow uncommonly poor fuel. I 
think you will find the tea-planter of the day will 
believe in looking to being able to purchase fuel 
for his time, and not plant it for posterity. I 
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think our fuel resources in Ceylon are like coal-: 
mines in England. JI remember, thirty years ago, 
an outery at home that coal would run short in 
three years! In conclusion, let us take heart and 
don’t cry ‘ stinking fish.”—Yours, My 76 


THE SIROCCO THA DRIERS. 
\ Kalutara, 28th April 1888, 

Dear Sre,—Considering the number of Sirocco 
driers in Ceylon, it seems a great oversight on the 
part of Messrs. Davidson & Co. that duplicate parts 
of their machines cannot always be had in Colombo. 
Few Sirodcos reach estates entirely free from 
damage, some of the weaker castings, especially 
being almost sure to get broken, 

If a machine is much wanted, it is bad enough in 
such cases to haye to leave it unused till the 
damage can be replaced by sending to Colombo for 
extra pieces; but, when reference to Messrs. 
Davidson & Co.’s authorized agents shows that the 
duplicate castings are not in their hands, and that 
they have no advice as to when these may arrive, 
the case becomes serious. 

This has been my experience and that of another 
in this district, and I think it well to make the fact 
known for general information. 

But the ditliculty is almost entirely in the weaker 
castings (especially Nos. 850 and 851), It seems 
to me that the remedy is in the hands of the makers. 
What simpler than for them to send with each 
machine a few duplicates of those castings ? 

This would cost them a mere trifle, and it might 
save some of their constituents from serious loss.— 
Yours faithfully, R. MORRISON, 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION. 
Dear Srs,—In reference to the inquiry for land 
for the cultivation of tobacco in Ceylon, I may 
mention that some years ago Mr. Steele reported 
a fine field for the growth of tobacco to exist on 
the banks of the Walawe river at places from seven 
to ten miles distant from Hambantota. We wonder 
whether this field has been occupied. The land 
is said to be extremely wet and fertile, and water 
(a prime requisite in tobacco cultivation, as the 
plants require watering regularly twice a day) was 
to be had in ample supplies from the river. Pro- 
duce of all sorts (it was also said) might be grown 
in abundance along the banks not only of Walawe, 
but of Magama and Yala rivers as well. Mr. Steele 
added:—* The bauks of the» Walawe are much 
preferable, and the nearness of Hambantota as a 
port of shipment, where dhonies and a coasting 
steamers touch, is of great importance.’’—Yours 
truly CULTIVATOR, 


THE PUSHING Of CEYLON TEA. 


Dean Srr,—In Mr. Pineo's scheme for pushing 
Ceylon tea in America, is proposed the distribution 
of } or } lb. packets, The success of the scheme 
seems tome togreatly depend upon the size of the 
samples distributed. Almost everyone’s experience 
has been that the first cup of Ceylon tea is decidedly 
unpleasant, The change from China, and what one 
has been accustomed to for years, is too sudden. 
The palate requires gradually educating upto the 
pungent flavoury taste of Ceylon growths, and one's 
former liking cannot be eradicated under two to three 
weeks daily drinking Ceylon tea. 

I maintain, therefore, that the selling of Ceylon 
tea in the aup at Exhibitions isa very doubtful ex- 
periment, and the verdict after the first cup is liable 
to be ‘What nasty stuff ;" “It tastes of herbs ;” “I 
don't believes it’s tea at all.” Give people at first 
go olf, sufficient Ceylon tea to keep them going for 
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three weeks, and. they will never willingly buy an 
ounceof China tea afterwards ; give them but one 
cup of Ceylon tea, and they will not be inclined to 
ask for a second 

The distribution of samples should be undertaken 
most carefully, and regulated, if possible, according 
to the number in the household, suflicient being 
given for 3 weeks’ supply and if possible no chance 
of getting at China tea during that time. The 
trick will then be done, and the shadow of the 
Peak will appear insignificant compared with the 
golden mantle that will thenceforward rest upon 
Lanka’s shoulder. ANTICUPEKAT. 
MR. PINEO’S AMERICAN’ TEA SCHEME, 

Mr. Ruvurrrory’s Svuccustion As to Funps. 

Srr,—The Planters’ Association, however desirous 
it may be to help Mr. Pineo in carrying out the 
scheme he has proposed for introducing tea into 
America, is certainly not in a position to grant him 
any money from the tea fund for this year. 

I have had a long interview with Mr. Pineo on the 
subject, and he is of opinion that unless the pro- 
posal he has made be adopted now, his principal, 
Mr. Ellwood May, would in all probability yive the 
scheme up. I have seen Mr. Shelton Agar’s sugges- 
tion as to sending out district lists and collecting tea 
for Mr. Pineo, and having it bulked in Colombo, 
while it is very gratifying to find Mr. Agar so 
heartily supporting Mr. Pineo’s scheme, I scarcely’ 
think the manner in which he proposes to raise the 
necessary funds is quite satisfactory. 

There is now a ‘lea Fund scheme in existence, 
framed and organized with the very object of dealing 
with such cases as My. Pineo’s. The scheme was 
well considered, and has met with the hearty sup- 
port of practically the whole of the planting com- 
munity. I deprecate very strongly any departure 
from the principle laid down in this scheme, which 
is an assessment of 25 cents per 1,000 1b. of green 
leaf. What Mr. Agar suggests is, I understand, an 
ceva subscription to the fund already in existence. 
Now, I do not think planters will subscribe to this, 
and I consider it would not be fair to ask them to do 
sO as an evra. 

To get over the difficulty (should the Planters’ 
Association decide to support Mr. Pineo) I would 
suggest that the necessary funds be raised by those 
enrolled in the ‘‘ Ceylon tea fund scheme,’’ who see 
in Mr. Pineo’s proposal a hope of great advantages 
aceruing therefrom, This could be done by their 
subscribing a certain sum in advance and this 
amount would be deducted from the subs¢ription 
which would otherwise be due by them for 1889, We 
have nailed our colors to a particular scheme for 
providing funds for pushing Ceylon tea, and I do 
not think we should depart from the means we have 
so unanimously agreed upon as the only fair principle 
whereby all interested in the tea enterprize are 
equally taxed for finding new outlets for our staple 
product. Should the scheme proposed by Mr. Pineo 
for introducing our teas into America be supported 
by the Planters’ Association, then this method I 
have suggested is the only one that occurs to me by 
which the necessary funds could be raised to give 
immediate effect to what appears to be a very favor- 
able opportunity of bringing Ceylon tea before the 
American people. H. K. RUTHERFORD. 

=_ —@—_—_—— 

Matara, May 7th.—Tea in the low-country here is 
flushing’ exceedingly well. A leaf here is about donble 
the size of one upcountry. I noticed this on an 
estate about ten miles from town, and the quanfity 
plucked must certainly be very much greater than Up: 
country, though the Havour may not be so good. Not 


adrop of rain yet, and the place is getting unbearably 
hot.—Local “ Examiner.” 
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COFFEE PLANTING IN HAWAIL: 
REPORT OF MR W. J. FORSYTH, ON THE 
SUITABILITY OF LANDS FOR COF- 
FEE AND CINCHONA CULTURE. 


Hon. L. A. Taurston, Minister of the Department 
of Interior : 

Str,—According to instructions of 415th of 
August last received from your office, I proceeded 
to the Islands of Maui and Hawaii on a visit of 
inspection with a view toreport upon the suitability 
of lands for the cultivation of cinchona and coffee. 
The following is my report :— 

ISLAND OF MAUI. 

Landing at Kahului, I went to Makawao; thence 
to the department of Kahiki Nui visiting on my 
way the uplands of Kula and Ulupalakua. From 
there to Kaupo, Kipahulu, Hana and Koolau. I 
returned again by the same route to Makawao and 
visited Hamakuapoko and Hamakualoa, which com- 
pleted my survey of Hast Maui. I then rode round 
West Maui, passed through the departments of 
Wailuku, Kaanapali and Lapaina, and made excur- 
ey into the Interior whenever I thought advis- 
able. 

ISLAND OTF HAWAII. 

From Lahaina I crossed over to the Mahulkona 
landing, Hawaii. Thence to Kohala district and the 
districts of Hamakua, Hilo, Puna, Kau, North and 
South Kona, and returned again to Mahukona. 
Thereby making the complete circuit of the Island. 
I went inland at various places in every district, 
wherever I thought it necessary to do so. 

The elevations I ascended never exceeded 3,500 
feet above sea level, for reasons which will appear 
ater on. ‘The general characteristics of both closely 
resemble each other. 

The district of Koolau, part of Harmmakuapoko and 
1Hamakualoa, on the Island of East Maui, are in 
general yery like the districts of Kohala, Hamakua 
and Hilo, on the island of Hawaii, so that what I 
have to say- of the one applies equally to the 
other. I could also add a section of the department of 
Kau above Naalehu, but there is more exposure 
and wind than in any of the aforementioned places. 
These districts have a great depth of soil, strictly 
volcanic, a chocolate colored loam, and subsoil drain- 
age. 

In the sime way the districts of Puna, North and 
South Kona, on the island of MHawati, resemble 
each other, except that Kona proper may be more 
regular in its seasons, 

SOIL ON HAWAII. 

The soil formation is’ chiefly aa, more or less de- 
composed; pahoehoe lava too is quite frequent, 
mostly bare, or coated thinly with a layer of soil; 
at other places the layer of soil attains to a thick- 
ness of several feet. The general lay of the land 
is sloping ridges, rarely steep or precipitous, which 
is excellent for surface drainage. In seasons of heavy 
rainfall where the land is closely cultivated, surface 
drains are made at regular intervals to receive the 
surplus water and convey it to neighboring ravines. 
This method is always employed in the cultivation 
of both cinchona and coffee, and effectually prevents 
the washing away of top soil, which is always the 
richest. All that I have said and what will follow 
has reference only to lands which range between 
1,000 and 4,000 feet elevation above sea level—sel- 
dom under 1,000 and rarely so high as 4,000. 

RAINFALL AND CLIMATE. 

I regret exceedingly not being able to obtain a 
good rainfall record from each district; as rain and 
the distribution of rain exercises a greatinfluence on 
the cultivation of the products under notice. Ha- 
makua has a rainfall of from 85 to 149 inches 
nicely distributed, taken from a _ record kept at 
Honokaa plantation for two years. Hilo has a rain- 
fall of 127.75 observed at Hilo for ten months of 
preeans year. On the island of Maui, district of 

akawao, there is an average ratmfall of 81.10 
observed at the homestead of Mr. W. P. A. Brewer, 
for three years ending 1851, These all show very 


good distribution. There is no record observed in 
the district of Kona, but I should judge the average 
would range from 80 to 110 inches, I form this 
opinion from the way the coffee is reported to 
crop. If the rainfall was in excess of 150 inches 
the coffee tree would likely blossom and ripen all 
the year round. The crop [ am informed is nearly 
all gathered within a period of three months, which 
indicates a distinct season, aud lower rainfall. The 
rainbelt of the islands is confined to a range of 
elevation from about 500 feet to not over 4,000. 
Above this elevation there is very much Jess rainfall), and 
along the shore line, also, the climate is much dryer. 

The districts of Hamakua and Hilo, on Hawaii, 
and those districts on East Maui, including Hana, 
which I stated are very much alike in all their 
conditions, are exposed to the regular trade winds. 
They never blow violently, except only on very ex- 
posed places near the bluffs, and where the land 
slopes to windward. Further inland their influence 
is almost entirely gone, and at an elevation of 2,000 
feet and upwards, there is very little wind at all. 


‘The upper part of Hamakua is subject to strong 


Kona winds, which pass over the Waimea gap, or 
plains, with considerable violence. The lower, or 
windward part of this district, or that portion ad- 
joining Hilo, is protected by the mountain of Mauna 
Kea from all such visitations. The districts of Puna 
and Kona, so far as I could learn, are blest with 
perpetual calms. The greater portion of the lands 
within the range of the altitudes mentioned, are 
more or less forest clad. The bush upon the lower 
part of the forest Jands of Hamakua and Hilo, is 
somewhat thin. The underbrush has been killed off 
and the largest trees are rapidly dying away. These 
bare sections have paved the way for the celebrated 
Hilo grass,* which abounds everywhere, flourishing 
with great vigor. I noticed very little ferv, which is 
in marked contrast to both Puna and Kona districts, 
where the ground is equally well covered with timber 
but without Hilo grass. Ferns never impoverish land, 
and are at all times desirable to encourage, as they 
cast a dense shade on the surface of the ground. pre- 
venting the growth of all foreign weeds, notably 
Hilo grass, which latter draws from the soil the pro- 
perties required for coffee. 
REMARKS ON COFFEE AND CINCHONA. 

Having described the leading characteristics of 
those districts from which I should select lands for 
the cultivation of either coffee or cinchona, I shall 
now explain why they are adepted for cultivation, 
by describing the requirements or natural conditions, 
best suited for the growth of these products, in- 


dicating the localities or sections of those districts 


which [ am of opinion are richest and best for 
the purpose. I assume that Your Excellency had in 
view the desirability of encouraging only such pro- 
ducts as are strictly tropical and those best suited 
for voleanic soils, and not any that find a genial 
home in a wider range of latitude. This policy is 
extremely wise, for it narrows the circle of pros- 
pective competition and increases the possibilities of 
continued success. With regard to coffee and cin- 
chona, their proper and only home is here and in 
other tropical countries which are blest with the 
same natural conditions. There is not any territory 
under the control of the Government of the 
United States of America, suited for the cultiva- 
tion of either coffee orcinchona. I speak with cer- 
tainty upon this point, having had extensive corres- 
pondence with the Minister of Agriculture, Washington, 
upon the prospects of cinchona as a likely industry 
to introduceinto some portion of the Southern States. 
CINCHONA . 

In selecting lands for the cultivation of cinchona, 
great care must be observed, as the success or failure 
of first efforts will assuredly either encourage an 
extension of the field of operations or effectually 
damp all future attempts. Trials have been made 
in two instances, to introduce the cultivation of cin~ 


* The iluk of Ovylon, alang-alang of the Straits "and 
Java.—-Hp, ; 
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chona on these islands, both of which have 
been successful. 
ANALYSIS OF ULUPALAKUA CINCIIONA. 
The first was on the property of James I. Dow- 
sett, Hsq., Ulupalakua, Maui, where afew trees were 
lanted some twelve (12) years ago, by the late Captain 
akee. About three months ago, at the request of 
Mr. Dowsett, I saw these trees, and by his desire 
one of them was cut down and the bark brought to 
Honolulu for analysis. The following is Mr. Smith’s 
letter to Mr. Dowsett, containing analysis :— 
“Ffonolulu, H. I., July 27, 1887. 
“Hon. James I. Dowsett.—Dear Suv: I beg to ac- 
knowledge receipt from you of 23 Ib. of cinchona bark, 
selected by Mr. W. J. Forsyth, from a tree of 
the variety of cinchona robusta, growing on your 


so far 


Ranch at Ulupalakua, Maui, and to append here- 

with analysis of same, viz :— 
NOM pMOOUAL PAIIALOIGS sinbeceacssccacccssscssnnaens 12.180 
Sulphate of Quinine............ a3) ose ceies> soe 0000.932 
No. 2: Total Alkaloids................ Welevetsess so LaoOa 
Sulphate of Quinine... wy ead tea O00 
No. 38. Total Alkaloids..........00+.s0-0 seve cele. 643 
Sulphate of Quinine...... FODS-CIDIS CACTUS IDOCELoO-Dacke Helse 
“This analysis shows even greater results than 


the analysis of bark from the cinchona robusta grow- 
ing in Oeylon and Southern India, I take pleasure 
in offering to purchase this parcel, for which 1 will 
pay you 75 cents per lb., this price being based on 
the latest London quotations for first class bark, I 
remain Sir, yours very traly, Geo. W. Smith,” 

The percentage of sulphate of quinine alkaloids 
always regulates the commercial value of cinchona 
bark. Accordingly, when the above return is compared 
with the results obtained from these barks in India, 
the planters of Hawaii have good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves in anticipation. 

According to the returns of the government cinchona 
plantations of India, and those conducted under 
private enterprise, the analysis of barks seldom 
shows more than an average of 2.70 to three per 
cent of sulphate of quinine alkaloids. This result is 
almost entirely owing to the lower classes of cin- 
cho nas plantec. From figures taken three or four 
ears ago, the total number of cinchonas planted out 
in India, viz., 26,490,000, there are 20,676,000 Suc- 
cibras, the balance are made up from Officivalis, 
Pubescens, etc. There is very little or scarcely any 
at all of the higher classes grown, viz., Ledgeriana, 
Calisaya, and Calisaya Verde. ‘The reason of this is 
very easily explained. When the Indian Government 
resolved to father the cultivation of cinchona in In- 
dia, the botanist charged with the collection of seeds 
in South America, was unable to obtain any of the 
higher grades ; hence the prevalence of the Succirubra, 
in tho plantations referred to. I go out of my way 
somewhat to make special mention of this important 
matter, since it bears strongly upon the futare of 
these Islands as producers of cinchona. TI specially 
rcecommend the Ledgeriana and Calisaya types of 
citchona to be grown here, yielding as they do all 
the way from five to over ten per cent of sulphate 
of quinine alkaloid. 

CINCHONA IN HAMAKUA, HAWAII. 

The next effort at introduéing Cinchona was made 
by Mr. Purvis of Kukuihaele. This gentleman made 
a special visit to Ceylon for the purpose of gather- 
ing information about the cu’tivation of this valu- 
able product. He spent ‘three months there and 
returned with seeds of the choicest kinds, and planted 
& small block of land at an elevation of about 2,000 
feet above sea level, some 12 acres in extent. 
His exertions were rewarded with success, and he now 
has about 12,000 trees close upon three years of age. At 
the time of my visit to Kukuibaete in October last, 
these ,trees were in a very healthy and thriving 
condition, The foliage is of a» deep green color, 
and altg “hor sho wa evidence of thriving vigorously, 
In einchona cultivation the great difficulty experienced 
is to raise the seed to plant from; after that the 
rest of tho work is comporatively easy. I am of 
opinion that the whole of Hamakua and Hilo, of 
the island of Hawaii, also, the districts which I 


have noted as ¢orresponding to them on the island 
of Maui, are eminently adapted for the cultivation 
of cinchona. The elevation selected to eusure  sue- 
cess must be above 1,500 and not more than 4,000 
feet abeve sea level, 

SUGGESTIONS ON CULTIVATION. 

The pahoehoe lava formation, particularly where it 
crops up near the surface of the ground, is ansuited 
for planting cinchona. Cinchona of all kinds are sen- 
sitive to “wet feet” and will assuredly die off if 
planted in fatty soil, or in ground.that has no subsoil 
drainage. ‘he soil does not require to be very rich, 
but must be friable and free. ‘he ground should be 
thoroughly cleared of all forest and undergrowth, and 
kept perfectly clean for the first three years. After 
this time the branches interlace together, and cast a 
dense shade on the ground, which effectually prevents 
the sprouting of all foreign weeds or shrubs. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the work to be doue in opening a 
clearing: Raising nurseries will cost about $5 per 
1,000 plants. 

CLEARING OF LAND. 

Lining 5 +5,—=17,000 to the acre. Holing, 18 inches 
by 18 incites. 

PLANTING. 

By “clearing of land,’ Ido not wish to be under- 
stood to mean to clear itin the same elaborate way 
that is done for cane. No uprooting of stumps of 
trees being required. It is always better to hole in 
the dry weather and in advance, because the work 
greatly facilitates planting, when the proper season 
arrives. Oleaning every two months for two years, 
then every three months. I know of no reason why 
cinchona cannot be grown equally well in the choicest 
parts of Kona and Puny on the old a-a formations, as 
districts mentioned, but as I have never planted on 
similar land, cannot say positively. 

CINCHONA IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

In the Republic of Guatemala, Central America, I 
raised in nurseries, 3,000,000 of cinchona trees, and 
delivered to planters 2,500,000. The balance, 500,000 
was lost from various causes. These trees are of the 
types which I have enumerated as the lower kinds of 
cinchona, viz., chiefly Succirubra, then Robusta, Offi 
cinalis and Pabescens. Ihad no seed of the’ higher 
grades. These trees comprise nearly all the cinchona 
planted in Mexico or Central America. 

COFFEE. 


To select lands for the cultivation of coffee, 
a thorough knowledge of all the requirements 
of the tree is necessary, aS a maximum  retorn 


to a given area is the object to be gained, and 
where any of these requirements are wanting, 
coffee had better not be tried. There are a few 
coffee patches on the Island of Maui. Ove near Huelo, 
Kast Maui, planted by Mr. Anneslay, about 800 feet 
elevation, another on the ranch of Mr. Burchardt, 
about 1,500 feet, and a third on a property belonging 
to Mr. Campbell, on West Maui, about five to seven 
miles up the Honokohau Canyon, elevation 400 feet. 
These several patches of coffee trees range all the 
way from ten to fifteen and twenty years of age, 
There are all very vigorous indeed; foliage and other 
indications show all the evidence of health and a 
continuance of life. They have, however, been terribly 
neglected. Totally abandoned in some cases, and 
jungle has been allowed to grow up and completely 
choke the lower primaries, so that the tree is now, 
and has been for yours, solely dependent on the tops 
for reproduction, or crop. Iam very much surprised 
to see them alive at all under these conditions, which 
speaks volumes for the extreme richness of the soil. 
Mr. Annesley informs me that from one tree he has 
picked as much as twenty pounds of clean dry coffee, 
aud thinks there is little doubt but an average of 
three to four pounds can be gathered annually from 
each tree. 
COFFEE ON MAWAIL ISLAND. 

On the Island of Hawaii, District of Mamakna, there 
are several small sections of land planted with coffee, 
The plantation of Honokas, at an elevation of 1,700 
feet has about an acre of coffee planted. The trees 
tre in the neighborhood of twelve years of age. [ 
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estimate the crop on them to be nearly ten hundred 
weight per acre. This is over and above what has 
been already picked off ‘this season, Mr. Rickard 
is of opiniou that from three to four pounds of coffee 
per tree could be gathered yearly. The trees were 
in excellent condition, very little shaded, and free 
from blight, except only in the case of a few isolated 
trees which were almost completely choked with Hilo 
grass, andin a sickly and dying condition. Diseases 
and plagues of all kinds are less apt to attack trees 
of vigorous health, and free from objective influences. 
Weakly trees and those exposed in consequence of 
neglect in the way described, are sensitive to all kinds 
of pests. Mr. Kinney, formerly manager of Onomea, 
Hilo, has planted quite a large quantity of coffee on 
that plautation. I am informed by him that he has 
planted out fully 50,000 trees, which are now being 
uprooted to make way for sugar cane. Elevation 
about 1,000 feet above sea Jevel. These trees have 
been planted far too close together, a very common 
error, and allowed to grow naturally. The effect is 


patent; at the age of three to four years the 
branches interlace, a skade is cast on the Jower 
primaries, which become, in consequence, weak, 


spindly and unproductive. To make matters worse, the 
coffee trees have been planted under too dense a 
shade. In fact sunlight and daylight have been more 
than semi-excluded. Accordingly the tree is drawn 
up to seek the light, which hampers it as a pro- 
ducer. Coffee never blossoms freely under shade, and 
without blossom there can be nocrop. Daylight, and 
all the daylight, is a>solutely necessary for coffee. No- 
where in the world are shade trees plauted among 
coffee, except only to protect it from the scorching 
rays of the sun, and in localities only where there 
is an insuflicient rainfall, and where there are long 
periods of dry weather. Shade, under these conditions, 
is always planted, and that judiciously and with care. 
Mr. Kinney inferms me that from three to four 
pounds of clean coffee could be reckoned as an average 
annual return from trees grown under the best auspices, 
which agrees with all the other accounts that have 
reached me, 
KAU COFFEE VERY FINE. 

In Puna I saw very little coffee. In the district 
of Kau, above MHilea Plantation, there are several 
patches of coffee, by far the best I have seen, Hx- 
posed to sunlight and daylight and quite free from 
blight. But again too closely planted to return their 
best results. I should estimate the crop on these 
patches to be at the rate of twelve to fifteen quin- 
tals (100 tbs.) per acre. ‘I'he soil is very similar to 
that of Hamakua and Hilo; deep friable loam, cho- 
colate colored, and a subsoil drainage. These trees 


were totally free from apy indications whatever of . 


bright. 
COFFEE IN KONA. 
In Kona there has been a great deal planted, but 
nowhere did I see an intelligent effort. No one ap- 


pears to have had any knowledge of the require- | 


ments of the coffee shrub. All attempts are alike. 
One person appears to have copied the method of 
his neighbor, without any regard as to whether he 
was right or wrong. Throughout the whole of Kona 
I saw but very little blight; indeed only in the case 
of isolated trees surrounded and choked with Hilo 
grass, or overshadowed and touched by the guava 
tree, Everywhere, removed from these influences, 
the coffee was as fine as coffee can possibly be’ 
I never saw better conditioned trees than the ma- 
jority of those in Kona. Nowwhere is coffee machi- 
nery employed of any kind. This is very much to 
be regretted, as a single pulper can do as much and 
better work than a hundred men, with the primi- 
tive methods used. Peeling and sizing machinery 
too, is quite unkcown. In regard to coffee blight, 
which I was told would for ever prevent coffee being 
a paying industry, 1 may say that this experience 
is not confined alone to these Islands. 
BLIGHT IN CEYLON, 

The Dimbula district of Oeylon, was at one time, 
threatened to be exterminated as a coffee country. 
The plague was so bad that planters contemplated 


| found 


abandoning their estates, but looked forward hope- 
fully to the eternal “next year,” for a prospect 
of a new order of things. Their perseverance was 
rewarded. The trees became acclimatized, and to- 
day, in fact, for many years past, there has been 
scarcely a vestige of the pest to be seen. Dimbula, 
when I left, was the largest sheet of unbroken 
coffee in the world. * My opinion in regard to the 
coffee at present planted here, is that the trees, as 
was the case in Dimbula, are acclimatized, or be- 
coming so very fast. In confirmation of the abve 
statement I beg to quote the following extract from 
Ferguson’s Directory, Oeylon:—“‘In the early days, 
black bug or blight affected the coffee plant very 
seriously. Whole fields were prevented from crop- 
ping by this evil, and it was mainly on accunt of 
the prevalence of bug that any extension of culti- 
vation to Dimbula and Dikoya was condemned. 
But who ever hears of blight now? One hundred 
thousand acres have been planted in the wilderness 
of the Peak since then, and the area affected by 
bug there or elsewhere in the island, has been most 
trifling. But the place has been more than filled 
by the most terrible of all diseases, Hemitlea vast- 
atrix, or coffee leaf disease.’? Of the terrible effects 
of this coffee scourge, I need only say that since the 
year 1869, when ib made its first appearance, the 
coffee crops of Ceylon fell off during the first de- 
cade of years, more than one-half of their greatest 
production. - 
DANGER OF BRINGING THE DISEASH HERE. 

In a letter which I addressed to the President of 
the Planters’ Association, Honolulu, from Honokaa, 
Hawaii, I urged upon them, at this meeting, the 
necessity of drawing the attention of the Minister of 
the Interior to the danger to this country of would- 
be benefactors, bringing plants of coffee from the 
East Indies, with a view to change the seed here. 
I desire to embody a similar warning in this report, 
so that it may reach every one interested in planting 
on Hawaii. There may be even now plants on their 
way for the very purpose suggested; I would 
strongly advise them being destroyed before landing. 
The pest was introduced into the Fiji group of 
Islands in this way, where I saw it and reported 
upon the matter. It has also extended its ravages 
to Southern India and Jaya, These Islands are quite 
isolated, and it is easy to keep them free from 
contamination. A great industry undeveloped, has 
as much right to be protected as those already 
established. Scientific men shake their heads at 
the idea of leaf fungus disappearing in the 
same mysterious way that it began. “It has 
its food, and why should it go, so long as 
there is a coffee tree left for it to live on,” fairly 
represents the opinion of Dr, Thwaites, Dr. Trimen 
or Marshall Ward; the- eminent mycologists have 
not given the planters much more comfort. ; 

HOW TO PLANT CORFEE. 

As I have before stated, the first qualification is 
rich, deep soil, as coffee is a large producer and 
calls equally largely from the soil. The amount of 
return of crops is regulated according te the ferti- 
lity of the soil; like cinchona, it rejoices more in 
sloping, and even steep lands, than flat. I would 
strongly advise caution being observed in selecting 
pahochoe formation covered with a layer of soil. Like 
cinchona, coffee is also very sensitive to ‘“ wet feet,” 
and any land of a spongy nature that retains water 
will assuredly kill coffee. A-a formation containing 
a sufficiency of soil is best adapted to the require- 
ments of the coffee slrub, as it takes very kindly 
to stony or rocky land, if accompanied by a subsoil 
drainage. The degree of decomposition, however, of 
the a-a must be taken into consideration. The older 
the flow the better; [do not need to enlarge upon 
this, as everyone will easily understand my meaning 
who has the least knowledge of the formation of © 
this country. 

DISTRICT OF PUNA. 
The district of Puna is a vexed question to me, 


* If Mr, Forsyth returns in a few years he will 
find it a sheet of tea,—Hn, 
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I cannot say positively if the decomposition of the 
a-a has far enough advanced to ensure a permanent 
Success to coffee, as beneath the surface, siy three 
or four feet, the a-« is not packed with soil, but 
lies somewhat loose. The trees I saw, however, 
upon the whole, were very good indeed. The proper 
distance apart to plant coffee, must not be less 
than9x9 tect, whch gives 510 trees to the acre. * 
This distance ensures the light of day to circle 
round the tree. Grass lands are universally ack- 
nowledged to draw from the soil the food necessary 
for coffee, aud plantations open on old pastures 
have always been unsatisfactory. Therefore it will 
be well to avoid lands which are overrun with Hilo 
grass. I am of opinion, however, that if Hilo grass 
has only recently established itself on virgin lands, 
the harm cannot be great. 
CHOICES? DESCRIPTION OF LAND. 

The choicest lands ave those which are fern-clad 
and covered with bush or forest. I would also advise 
raising nurseries of plants, and not to propagate 
from seedlings which have grown from seels dropped 
off the coffee trees. Plants taken from a dense 
shade, are always weak, spindly and ditlicult to raise, 
whilst those propagated in nurseries possess clusters 
of roots, and from the very beginning, when planted 
in the open, will form themselves into well shaped 
trees, After lining 9x9, the next workin the order 
of progression is to prepare the holes for trans- 
plarting. These holes should, as in the case of cinchona, 
be dug beforehand, and can be done inany weather, 
thus facilitating planting when the proper season begins. 
The season for plauting is daring the rainy weather, 
and care must be taken not to plant until the ground 
is well saturated to a considerable deptn. Plauts put 
out in semi-dry soil are likely to fail. Coffee, to succeed 
financially, must be plantedin the way described, in 
proper plantation form, and ona scale large enough 
to take advantage of machinery for the purpose of 
pulping and curing. 

ACREAGE AND ESTIMATED RETURN. 


I should advise not planting less than 200 acres, 
This aver will yield about 3,000 quintals (one quintal 
100 Ibs.) of clean dry coffee, annnally, allowing 
that cach coffee tree will yield an average of say 
three pounis per tree. In making this estimate [ 
take 500 trees per acre, whereas the total amount 
of trees to the acre planted 9x9 is actually 537. 
The proposition will stand thus: 500 trees per acre 
*200°—100,000, the number of trees planted on 209. 
100,000 x 3—300,000 x 100— 3,000 the number of quintals 
per acre annually returned, 

COMPARATIVE YIELD OF OTITER COUNTRIES. 

I beg to draw attention to the comparison of 
yield of other countries of which I have personal 
knowledge and experience. In an article addressed 
to the President of the Planters’ Association, Honolulu, 
I gave some information on coffee culture, and beg 
to refer you for further information to that letter 
which is published in the Planter’s Monthly for 
November. I therein stated that, where ali the 
natural conditions for the cultiva‘ion of any product 
are in the highest degree of perfection, a planter 
ean begin the cultivation of such product with con- 
fidence in his ability to compete successfully with 
the whole world, and that the high price of labour 
holds a Very lame, secondary place. This, of course, 
has special reference to tropical agriculture where 
the articles produced are chiefly, if not altogether 
consumed in the temperste zone, and where no 
argument of local production and consumption can 
be raised, 

COPEER IN GUATEMALA, 

To substantiate this statement I referred, in my 
letter, to Guate avila, © ..cal America, where csffee 
is rased very extensively, and quotel the list of 
chirges against coffee in transport from the chief 
coffee districts to the steamers, They are as fol- 
lows :— 


*This is more tho Java and Brasil system than 
that of Ooyior, where about 1,200 trees to the acre 
was the rule,—Ep. 
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From the plantation to the railway station, about 
$2 per quintal. The railway has a concession from 
the Govecnment which gives it a monopoly and 
right to charge sixty cents per quintal. The wharf 
company have another concession which entitles 
them to charge thirty cents per quiutal, aud a still 
further charge of thirty-two cents, to deliver from 
the wharf to the steamer. In additiom to all these 
charges the Government have an export tax of twenty- 
five cents per quintal, making in all, $3.47 per 
quintal, or ut the rate of nearly $70 per ton. I 
also stated that alongside of the high price of labor 
which is paid here, I think it only fair to meution 
the great facilities of transport in this country, 
which would proportionately cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction, I beg also to add further testimony in 
support of my position, because the price of labor 
appears to be the great stumblingblock iu the eyes 
of many people here. 


COFFEE RETURNS IN CEYLON, 


The largest export of plantation coffee, and the 
Maximum average rate of production per acre, (5) 
cwts, per acre for the country) were attained 
in 1870. 

COFFEE IN GUATEMALA. 


To return again to Guatemala, whichis a voleavic 
country, aud has all the natural requirements for 
the coffee tree in the highest degree of perfection, 
the average yield of coffee per acre ranges from ten 
to fifteen quintals, that is, on the choicest plan- 
titions. An important factor in estimating iabor 
cost, is to cousider at the same time, quantity pro- 
duced. For instance on a plantation which produces 
but four quintals to the acre, a coolie can pick 
only about one-third of the quantity that he could 
on an estate that has a erop of fifteen quintals 
per acre. And as the pickiag of the crop is the 
principal charge against the plantation, the saving 
is accordingly proportiouate. 


COMPARISONS~—GUATEMALA, INDIA, 


Farther, table No. I shows the return of all India 
to be 354,898 ewt. of coffee, whereas Guatemala, 
with its enhinced charges, exports nearly 600,000 
quintals. This, to the ordioary observer, is very 
remarkable, when it is considered that the latter 
country pays nearly three times the price for its 


labor. The high charges of trausport aud export 
duties, mentioned above, aud worst of ail, a most 


fickle, uncertain and thoroughly corrupt government, 
where tyranny prevails, and the administration of 
law is a complete dead letter, makes the case still 
more remarkable. And yet notwithstanding this 
dvawback, the coffee plantations pay handsome re- 
turas; a result unattainable in either India or Ceylon. 
I have gone more fully into this matter than is 
perhaps necessary, but have done so in order to 
satisfy those who are not familiar with these mat- 
ters, and moreover who have preconceived ideas 
concerning coffee, and how its future may be affected 
by! the price of labor prevailing in this country. 

I may also mention, before dismissing this section 
of my subject, thats man unused to coffee picking, 
may work steadily all day long, and gather Jess thaa 
one-half the quantity of an expert picker. QOontin- 
ual practice is necessary to attain efficiency in this 
respect. 

RAINFALL, 


Rainfall exercises a great influence for good or evil 
upon coffee culture. The rinse is accepted to be from 
70 to 150 inches, nicely distributed throuzhout the 
year. Below seventy iuches the trees requires suade, 
Above 150 tho effect on the tree is to cause undue 
growth the whole year round, making wood every 
month, and for want of rest, added to excessive mois- 
ture, the blossom is apt to fore it sets ou the 
tree. The fruit too, becomes detucivrated, being insipid 
and watery. Tho tree will exhibit a most luxurious 
foliage and great size, which is very deoviving to ove 
not thoroughly acquainted with its cuiture. These 
eonclusions ar ve tered from personal observation, 


and are acceptou vy planters of wide expe i save, 
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COFFEE YIELD IN BRAZIL. 

The world’s production of coffee reaches about 
900,000 tons, nearly one-half of which is produced by 
Brazil. Brazil may fairly be called the coffee baro- 
meter of the world, consequently what effects that 
great country, will naturally be felt throughout the 
whole coffee world. 

AGE OF COFFEE TREE. 

The life of a coffee tree whilst productive, cannot be 
reckoned longer than twenty-five to thirty years, and as 
coffee can never be planted twice on the same land, 
the question naturally arises, where is the worlds 
cousumption of coffee in the future to be derived from. 
The culture is confined to the tropics, with all the 
conditions I have enumerated above, so that the area 
in the whole world is limited. I attribute the rise 
that has vecently occurred in the price of coffee, 
partly to an increased demand, but mostly to the 
giadual failure of the oldest plantations throughout 
the world, as well as the fact of new countries suited 
for the cultivation of this product, not being opened 
fast enough to meet the demand. In conclusion I 
would me:tion that the report now submitted, has 
reached dimensions not contemplated when beginning 
my remarks. The fact, however, of cinchona and 
coffce cultivation being new in the country, and to 
planters generally. I was induced to enter into greater 
detail as my subject proceeded. I shall at a later 
date, after having visited other parts of these Islands, 
supplement this report with a review of what may 
strike me as being worthy of notice. I beg to subscribe 
myself your obedient servant, 

Honolulu, November 29, 1887. W. J. Forsyru, 


a 
KEROSENE AS AN INSEOTICIDE. 


Eprtor PLANTERS’ Monruty : 

In the last ‘‘ Biennial Report of the State Board 
of Horticulture” of Oalifornia, a copy of which I 
herewith send you, there are accounts of processes 
for exterminating insects, some of which might well 
be tried against the white aphis, “ Dactylopius des- 
tructor,”” which has seriously checked the culture of 
coffee in our Islands, If this insect were overcome, 
coffee might probably be cultivated wherever sugar 
cave grows. 

Tu this report it is remarked that experiments con- 
ducted by the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
tou, as well as by State Inspectors of fruit pests in 
Florida and Culifornia, have demonstrated that the 
most effectual destroyer of all kinds of insects, and 
particularly of the Zeerya Purchasi, which resembles 
our white aphis, is an emulsion of kerosene oil sprayed 
over the trees. I have formerly found this to be true 
in regard to our apbis, 

On page 26, the following recipe is given for pre- 
paring a good emulsion :—“ Five gallons best kerosene, 
14 pounds good common soap, 24 gallons water. When 
using, dilute 6} gallons of water for each gallon of 
oil, and to this mixture add 24 pounds of good home 
made soap dissolved in boiling water. All the mixing 
is done in hot water. We usually have 140° in the 
tank from which we spray.” 

In regard to applying these emulsions, it is remarked 
that “the essence of successful spraying consists in 
forming the emulsion{as a mist from the heart of the tree 
first, and then from the periphery, if the tree is large.”’ 
It is recommended that “a No. 1 Hooker pump be 
useid, witha 44-feet lever and 50 feet of hose. Two 
meo in a wagon with a tank can pump 700 to 800 
gallons per day.” The “Cyclone Nozzle,” which can 
be procured in San Francisco, is the best for making 
the spray. “A bunch of four nozzles can be arranged 
at the end of the piping, so that working from the 
centre of an ordinary sized tree they will envelope it 
in a perfect ball of mist.” 

The State of California employs an Inspector of 
Insect Pests, whose investigations and suggestions 
are invaluable to the fruit industry of the State. It 
is very desirable that a competent person be employed 
to inake sin ilar investigations and experiments 1n our 
Islands. 


Oakland, Dec. 10, 1887. 


J. M. ALEXANDER, 


| by this measure. 


BLACKBERRY OULTURE. 


Mr. Walter Ellis, of Seaford,Sussex County, Dela- 
ware, writes to us as follows :—Your Note on blackberry 
culture, in the St. James’s Gazette of the 23rd of January, 
induces me to send you a short account of the industry 
as carried on here, It is by no means a novelty, having 
been successfully prosecuted for nearly twenty years. 
There appears no good reason why it should not be 
a success in England in suitable localities and worked 
on the American plan. The method of cultivation des- 
cribed in your paper is, no doubt, suited to the climate 
of Wisconsin, but is certainly, as to the winter cover- 
ing and consequent wire supports, quite unnecessary 
either here or in England. There are at the present 
time within a few miles of this place considerably over 
a thousand acres in blackberries; and,on the whole, 
they are a profitable crop, requiring little cultivation 
and no manure. The plants are set in rows at vary- 
ing distances, according to the soil and the fancy of 
the grower: 6 ft. by 4 ft. is a convenient distance 
and gives: 1,750 plants to the acre. They are planted 
either in the fallor spring: preferably the former in 
this latitude. The setting out is usually as follows:— 
The ground, having bcen ploughed and harrowed, is 
“ crossed out ”’—1. ¢., furrows are run with a small one- 
horse plough 6 ft. apart and afterwards crossed with 
other furrows at right angles 4 ft. apart; the point 
of intersection being the mark for planting. The 
plants, previously trimmed and prepared, are dropped 
by boys at these intersections, and following come the 
planters armed with a hoe sufficiently light to work 
easily with one hand; the plant is picked up with the 
left hand, the bottom of the furrow scraped out the 
plant set well down, the earth drawn round it, anda 
stamp with the feet on either side completes the 
operation. Two thousand a day can be done by any 
fair hand. The plants will in the first season make a 
good growth; the first operation iu the following 
spring is cutting back the canes to about 30 in. and 
the removal and burning of the brush. The ground 
between the rows is then ploughed with a small one- 
horse plough, and atterwards cultivated, usually three 
times during the season, with a tool much resembling 
a small Kentish hop-shim. The variety usually grown 
here is the Wilson; but it would be quite unsaleable 
in England, as it is absolutely tasteless, its size being 
its only recommendation. Other varieties more suited 
to England are the Karly Harvest, Harly Cluster, Kitta- 
tiny, and Snyder, The average yieldis a quart to a plaut; 
the cost of producing and putting on the marketis un- 
der 23d. per quart, It would be necessary to use Ameri- 
can tools; they are cheaper to buy and much cheaper to 
work than English ones, A suitable plough cultivator 
and harness would cost about £3 10s. delivered in 
England. But in order to successfully market the 
fruit, proper berry-crates must be used; the ordinary 
size holds thirty-two quart baskets in four tiers, 
divided by removeable decks. The fruit is picked 
into these baskets in the field, and the pickers are paid 
Berries of any kind, even raspberries, 
properly packed in these crates are shipped 200 miles 
and more and handled by the common American rail- 
road fiend, and yet arrive in good condition. The 
crates, fully fitted with baskets, cost about 3s. a-piece 
and last for years; the bent-wood baskets cost under 
1s. 2d. each by the thousand. : 

: anata, tien be ames nm 

Tra Av Foocuow.—The Foochow Hecho learns that 
this year the amount of treasure obtainable by the 
natives for the purchase of the new season’s tea up 
country, will be far below that of last year, and ear- 
nestly hopes such will be the case, believing that 
nothing will improve the trade but a severe cut 
down of the usual liberal advances generally made to 
natives, which enable them to purchase even the 
roots of thetea plant. In a later issue, the same 
paper states that the Chinese Banks will advance 
very little to theteamen this year, and that it will 
not reach half of the amount advanced last year.— 
Hongkong Daily Press, April 18th. 
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PADDY CULTIVATION ; 


PULVERIZING AND CONSEQUENT CHANGES IN THE SOIL— 


Oxay So1rs—ALuUMINA AND Dovusiy SiLicaArEs— 
Poonac as A Manurg—CoconuT AaNpD 
Oastor-Oakn, XC, 

25th April 1888. 


Tn connection with Mr. Oochran’s analysis of paddy 
Soils a new face on the question of pulverizing soils 
has been opened, and your Siyane Korale correspondent 


has drawn some valuable deductions from the same. 
It is quite true that the injurious ferrous compounds in 
the soil is made innocuous by exposure to the air; but 
I don’t think itas the principal cause for the increased 
results obtained by ploughing with English ploughs. 
In some soils there is no ferrous oxide at all; 
and in others we find only very little, The real value 
of thorough ploughing is the yielding of more plant- 
food for the use of the growing crop. By oxidation and 
carbonification caused by the air and accelerated by 
the sunheat many of the dormant compounds become 
active or soluable in water. When the injurious 
ferrous, compounds such as (Fl,-O,) are exposed to 
the air, oxygen is readily absorbed, and the insoluable 
compound of ferrio oxide (FI,-O,) is formed. This 
compound also plays a great deal in fertilizing a soil. 
Though it is insoluable in water (and hence not 
entering the plant), it has the power of absorb. 
ing nitrogenous matter and yielding it to the 
growing plant, and sometimes it readily parts of 
its oxygen also when required by the plant. 
Ferrous oxide is not the only injurious substance 
found in the soil and improved by aeration. 
‘There are the foul organic acids; these acids are 
present to a large extentin most of our paddy soils 
formed by the decay of grass and stubble. Such 
substances are also improved by thorough aeration 
and turned into valuable plant-food. However, no 
one as faras I am aware has determined the amount 
of materials in a soil turned into the active state 
by aeration within a given period of time. Some such 
results would be very valuable as showing the difference 
between thorough ploughing and ordinary ploughing. 
The whole amount of active matter generally tound 
ina fertile soil is not above four per cent of its whole 
weight, 

Most of our Oeylon paddy soils consist of clay to 
a more or less extent, Clay soils contain a deal of 
alumina and silica generally in the form of alumi- 
num silicate. It is quite admitted that alumina does 
not enter into the composition of plants, and silica 
too only in very small quantities, These apparently 
useless compounds occur in the soil to a large extent, 
sometimes above fifty per cent of the weight of a soil, 
though they are apparently useless, and some may 
suppose, ‘playing no partin the vegetable economy.’ 
Alumina aud silica playa great dealin the growth of 
a plant aud is of great service to the crop. The 
silicate of alumina forms compounds in the soil called 
double silicates, and the nature and importance of 
the double silicates may be gathered from the follow- 
ing paragraph from Prof. Tanner:— 

* Although it jelamion) forms no portion of plant- 
food necessary for the structure of our cultivated 
crops, it has other duties devolving upon it which 
unavoidably associate it with the plant-food itself. 
(The double silicates) are silicates of alumina and 
some second substance. The silica has two  part- 
ners; the one alumina is a permanent partner, 
whilst the other may either be soda, lime, potash, 
or ammonia; and in consequence of the silicate having 
two partners, these compounds are known as double 
silicates. It may be as well to call to remembrance 
the fact that when the double silicate of alumina 
and soda meets with lime in the soil, the soda is 
thrown out of partnership and the lime is taken in, 
and the new product is a double silicate of alumina 
and lime, Ii this double silicate comes in contact 
With potash, then the lime is turned out and the 
potash is admitted as a partuer, and the new firm is 
known as double silicate of alumina and potash. Lut 
if ammonia should be brought in contact with this 
double silicate, then the potash has to give place to 
the ammonia, thus it will be seen that ammonia is 


1)3 


the highest favourite, the potash the second, the 
lime the third, and the soda the fourth; anda higher 
favourite always puts aside any other of lower rank, 
At length a period arrives when another agency is 
brought into action, and that is the ‘ demand made by 
the growing plant.’” 

Thus we see alumina playing a great deal in the 
vegetable economy and supplying plant-food to the 
crop, and this is the reason why many of the clay soils 
containing above fifty per cent of alumina aro richer 
than other soils. 

The value of poonac as a manure for paddy has 
been discusssd lately, and the relative value of castor 
cake and coconut poonac; the former is by all means 
better, but from the following table got from the 
unalysis of Mr. Hughes, it will be seen that castor 
cake contains from % to } more of nitrogen than 
coconut poonac, 


ay gg 8 3 
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Nitrogen .,. oe 718 439 8:35 3°02 per 
cen’, 
Digestible fibre ... 11°26 21°89 41:25 43°06 ,, 
Mineral water ... 10°68 612 10°46 7°80 ,, 


But I was eurprized at a statement made by your 
Siyane Korale correspondent that castor cake contains 
one twenty timesas much nitrogen as coconut poonac, 
If itis not a mistake made by him through some slip 
of the mind, we would be glad to know from where he 
got the information. 

The cultivators of paddy if they go to employ poonse 
at all will resort to their village chekku stuff, 
instead of going for the trouble and expenses in getting 
down castor cake. The only deficiency in coconut 
poonac is its less percentage of nitrogen ; brown castor 
cake contains about 1 per cent more of nitrogen, There- 
fore 1} ewt. of coconut poonac will contain nearly the 
same percentage of nitrogenand a great deal more of 
digestible organic matter and mineral water than one 
ewt. of castor cake; anda 1} coconut poonac will be 
cheaper and convenient for our goyias than a cwt, of 


castor cake. 
WA. DES, 
——<>—-—_—_———_- 


INDIGENOUS TEA PLANTS. 


Whit is an “Indigonous Tea Plant?” I think 
there is a good deal of confusion regarding this 
subject, and therefore purpose giving a short sketch 
of what I really consider to be such, To commence 
with, the tea we term indigenous, and which the 
Natives call “junglee,”’ shows pretty plainly that 
the plantis part of our virgin forest or scrub land, 
which has never been subjected to cultivation. The 
plant may be divided into various classes according 
to the district it is found in, such as Assam indi- 
genous, Cachar indigenous, Tipperah indigenous, Xe., 
but as to whether any of these plants differ from 
one another, is much to be doubted. I for my 
part take them all to be one and the same plant, 
not as yet generally known by their botanical 
name among the majority of planters, and for this 
reason they go by the names of the districts in 
which they are found, That the three districts by 
which I have named these indigenous plants may 
slightly vary, owing to different local surroundings, 
soil, temperature, &c., there is no room for doubt, 
Some are hardy, others are the reverse, but all the 
same they are one and the same jdt of plant, 

I must make a slight digression here, and refer 
to what is generally termed Munipore indigenous, 
That such a plant exists there is no doubt, but it 
is one and the same class as those already men- 
tioned by me, its foliage being the same, ao light 
greenish yellow. A word as tothe dark leaf plant, 
which is much smaller in the leaf, and which, to 
my mind, is only a hybrid, having been the off- 
spring of the light-loafed plant, hybridised by China 
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plants, which I believe to be plentiful in Upper 
Burmah which adjoins Muvipore, and it is, there- 
fore, a1 decided mistake to call it indigenous. The 
very growth of these plants is enough, to those 
acquainted with true indigenous, to show that by 
the number of small branches it developes, it can- 
not be a pure indigenous plant, whose branches are 
very Spare aid far apart in comparison with any 
plant tending to the hybrid’ class. Most people are 
aware how easily one plant can hybridise another by 
its pollen being carried by insects, and as tea has 
been made in the north of Burmah, I see no reason 
to doubt the possibility of the light leaf plant 
having perhaps become’ so impregnated whilst in 
flower, and so give us the dark leaf plant and seed. 
These light-leafed plants are longer in leaf, I believe, 
‘and what is generally termed the small leaf plant, 
is simply nothing more than a second or third re- 
move irom the first plant self-planted in the large 
tracts of jungles or even planted out by the Munipo- 
rees after they learned the demand for this ciaes of 
seed. That this class of plant is a hardy one, no 
one doubts for a moment, and if it yields well, so 
does a guod China; but it is deficient in strength 
of liquor to be really pure indigenous, which is 
invariably a more tender plant to handle. 

‘Now to return to my former subject, indigenous 
tea’ seedlings put out from the pure plant are deli- 
cate, and from various causes, such as the parent 
plant having growo in the shade and then planted 
out in the open, it will always be found that when 
indigenous seedlings are planted in the shade or 
on the cool side of a teelah, they thrive better than 
if on the hot side without any shade. It may also 
arise from the seedlings not having sufficient mineral 
food whilst in fruit stage on the mother plant, or 
from being in poor land, heavily washed laud, or 
apy other cause, as the jfirst plant was a self-sown 
plant and naturally bad not the amount of care 
bestowed on its planting that we bestow in planting 
exotic, the first remove shows signs of delicate 
health, Now indigenous once removed is, as a rule, 
a good yielding plant, and hardy, and simply because 
it has been once transplated, and so able to procure 
all the nourishment requisite to keep it in a robust 
state of health. Plants twice removed are often 
termed indigenous; but this is a mistake, as in 
nine cases out of ten the plant has not been plant- 
ed is an isolated spot‘and has beceme hybridised. 

It is absolutely necessary for any person growing 
an indigenous seed crop, to isolate the plants from 
all possible: chance’ of ‘contamination’ from other 
plants, and where this is» done a really high class plant 
will be got; not till then, A great deal can yet be 
done towards improving indigenous plants, or, cor- 
rectly speaking, high class hybrid -plants: such as 
panting out Oachar indigenous and LBazalonie, or 
any other two kinds, alternately in the rows, and 
so introducing a new class ‘of plant that will yield 
well and give Strength of flavour at the same time, 
To ensure a good seed crop, the bushes should be 
deeply ‘turned round every cold season and lime 
applied to the roots, with good cow manure on the 
top. If a ‘liberal allowance of ‘lime* be given, it 
may go for three years, and only heavy manuring 
with cow-dung carried on every year in the cold 
season,, with the deep trenching, and provided the 
land be sandy, a good crop will be the result, any- 
thing from 10 to 40 maunds.of seed per acre. 

Another mistake people make at present, who 
grow seed, is cropping it for leaf. The bushes do 
not yield well for either crop, and seed from such 
bushes’ should be avoided as much as possible. It 
is slso a mistake many people make when a bush 
gets too big to pluck, to leave it for seed, as in- 
variably such a bush ‘has not got free sap chan- 
nels to permit of a full and vigorous flow of sap. 
A full flow of sap for a fruit crop is quite as es- 
sential as for a leaf crop. I might even go the 
length of saying more so, as the mineral substances 
exhausted from the soil harden up the wood very 


* But most writerd on tea state that it requires 
the minimum of lime,—Ep. 


considerably, more on a fruit bearing tree than in 
a tree grown for its leaf. A tea plant can grow ‘to 
a certain height with advantage for a leaf crop, but 
after constant plucking and pruniog the channels get 
stopped up, and with a poor, feeble flow of sap, 
the bushes throw out poor small leaves and degen- 
erate very rapidly; but if these very plau's are cut 
down low aud allowed to form new wood and 
consequently new sap channels, the bush regains its 
former vigour and we get a fine luxuriant foliage 
in place of the small puny leaf it yielded prior to 
its being cut down, and though the bush may be 
half or quarter its former size, I am prepared to 
say it yields more per acre. If this is so with a 
leaf crop, it also surely holds good with a seed crop, 
and such bushes also, after a certain stage, can 
with advantage be pruned down. 

In conclusion, let me say to all concerned in tea, 
when making new extensions go in for high class 
plant. Don’t be over-ruled into buying seed by the 
name of it, without satisfying yourself: fst, that 
it is a really high class plant; secondly, that it is 
isolated from all contamination from an inferior jdt 
of plant; thivdly, that the bushes are in a robust 
state of health; as with a falling market none but 
the finest yielding plants will recoup one for putting 
them out. And don’t, above all things, be misled 
by the term indigenous, as unless it is procured 
from the jungles, nine out of every ten gardens 
selling their seed as “‘ Munipore Indigenous” sell 
nothing more than a moderately fair class of hybrid. 
Its being a hybrid in its first stage won't make it 
more an indigenous, because Tom and Dick sell it as 
Muniporee, Oachari, or Tipp-rah once removed.— 
OacuAri.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 

(Except for lowcountry places, 38000 feet and 
under, we suspect high class hybrid plants are 
preferable.—XD. | 

$$ —__———_ 


NOTES ON ESSENTIAL OILS, 


(From Messrs. Schimmel § Co.’s Half-yearly Circular.) 
Since last autumn, Messrs. Schimmel & Co. state, 
the trade in essential oils has been of a fairly 
satisfactory character, although not an exceptionally 
favourable one. The increased strimgency of the 
protective duties, and the tariff-wars which have 
lately marked the commercial policy of Continental 
states, have adversely affected the export business 
of the Leipzig firm, and the sale of essential oils 
to liqueur manufacturers in Germany has been 
greatly hampered by the Spirit Law, which has had 
the effect of disorganising the liqueur industry, and 
of decreasing its output to the estimated extent of 
25 to 380 per cent. The perfumery trade Has ap- 
parently suffered no injury through the action of 
the new law, although its provisions with regard to 
the official control and inspection of the stock of 
alcoho] in the hands of manufacturers are exceedingly 
irksome. ‘ 
OinnaMon O1t.—In Oolombo higher prices are 
now asked. The bulk of the exports from that 
island consists of bitter, low-class oils, or of cinnamon~ 
leaf oil, only a small percentage of the shipments 
being of fine and pure quality. The most practical 
and certain test of the purity of cinnamon oil, and 
one which is preferable to all chemical tests, consists 
in simply pouring a few drops into cold water, when 
cinnamon oil sinks, as its specific Jgravity is higher 
than that of water. When touched with the tongue, 
pure oil immediately creates an extremely sweet 
taste, far surpassing that of sugar. This purely 
sweet taste should be maintained throughout. Ordi- 
nary oils first. cause a clove-like taste, which is only 


‘succeeded by sweetness after a long interval. Such 


oil has no ‘higher value than ordinary oil of cassia. 
CuovE O1n.—Until now only small shipments 
have come ‘to hand of the clove oil distilled in 
Mauritius from green cloves. This oil, though it is 
said to answer the requirements of a good quality 
of clove oil, is of a very low specific gravity (1.048 
at 18° ©), against 1.060 s.g. at the same tem- 
perature tox clove oil distilled by Schimmel & Oo, 
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GeraANtum Orc.—In October last the price of 
African geranium advanced by about 10 per cent., 
and this incresse has been fully maintained for 


the better brants. Tue stock of the latter is now 
much reduced, and the future course of the quotation 
will depeud upon the yield of the first crop, which 
is distilled in the month of April. It is worthy of 
note that freshly-distilled African oil, if exported in 
tins, nearly always has a pronounced disagreeable 
flavour when first opened, but this is quickly lost 
when the oil is decanted in bottles and brought in 
contact with the air, Quite recently the quotation 
for fine Spanish oil have been somewhat reduced, 
It is proposed to establish in the south of Spain a 
large distillery, fitted on the French plan, especially 
with the object of producing oil of geranium. There 
is no doubt that, in case of only a small difference 
in price, Spanish oil deserves the preference over 
the African product. The production of geranium 
oil in Corsica does not appear to have gained much 
ground, 

GINGER O1t.—Cheap ginger for distilling purposes 
has been obtainable in abundance, African ginger 
especially being frequently obtainable at very advan- 
tageous rates in Liverpool and Hamburg. In Chia, 
whence hitherto only preserved ginger has been ex- 
ported, a company has recently been formed which 
treats the root by special machinery and dries it 
for export. It is said that no less than 90 per cent. 
of the weight of the fresh root is extracted in the 
form of water and starch, while the remaiuing 10 
per cent., which is obtained in a powdered form, 
contains the yaluable aromatic part of the root. A 
sample of the powder proved far superior in aroma 
to all known varieties of root, and the first large 
trial shipments of this powdered root are looked 
forward to with much interest. 

Lemon O1n.—The prices of the new oil in Sicily 
ruled at an advance on those paid for old oil at 
the close of the season, and owing to heavy and 
pressing orders trom America a large proportion of 
the crop changed hands at full prices since the 
beginning of the year. Recently business has become 
rather slacker, and adecline in the values may not 
improbably occur with the advent of warmer weather. 
One of the principal manufacturers is steadily en- 
gaged in elaborating a machine for the manufacture 
of oil of lemon, and the complete solution of this 
problem appears likely to be realised soon, This 
wonld do away with the now largely prevailing 
sophistication of the oil during the process of squeez- 
ing it from the rind by hand. According to official 
Italian statistical returns the number of lemon, 
bergamot and orange trees in Sicily is 10,115,796, 
and in the province of Reggio 4,211,377, yielding iu 
1885 a total of 2,329,622,600 fruits, a quantity much 
below the average. About 1,500 fruits are required 
for the manufacture of one kilo. of essential oil. 

LieNaLogs Orm.—The production of this oil in 
Mexico has been increased to a perfectly senseless 
degree, considering the limited consumption, and 
consigoments upon consignments are accumulatiog 
on the Huropean markets. Under these  circam- 
stances values have steadily fallen, without thereby 
enlarging the use of the oil to any considerable 
extent, and the exporters will have to prepare them- 
selves for heavy losses. The privcipal employment 
of oil of lignaloes is in the miunufacture ot a per- 
fume which has already gone more or less out of 
fashion, and thus the field for consumption has 
shruok, while the production has increased tenfold. 

Marsv Ow.—This oil, which is a novelty imported 
from Japan, is probably obtained by distilling the 
tar of a variety of birch or beech-tree, The oil is 
quite different from that yielded by the German 
birch-tree. The latter has a s.g. of 0.965, and con- 
tains about 40 per cent. of phenol derivatives. The 
part which is insoluble in alkali boils at 170° to 
288° (between 170% and 200° about 20 per cent.) 
The s.g. of the Japanese oil ix 0.875, and it contains 
4 per cent. of phouols of an agreeable guayacol flavour. 
The bulk of the part insoluble in alkali boils below 
180°, viz., about 40 per cent betweon 160° and 170°, 


and 40 per cent between 170° and 180%, only about 
10 per cent requiring a temperature of over 2002. 
The low boiling parts of the oil would probably be 
worth a careful chemical investigation, 

Nerolr O1r.—The expectations that the frosts 

which have occurred in Southern France have damaged 
the orange-trees have not been realised, It is stated 
from a reliable quarter that although the tempe- 
rature has been as low, if not lower than in 1883, 
yet no evil effects of the frost are noticeable, as the 
young buds were not yet sufliciently developed to 
be damaged. Only quite young plants, which do not 
yet bear fruit, and sweet oranges have suffered, and 
a normal result of the neroli crop may therefore 
be anticipated. The prices upon which the flower 
coutracts have been based are the same as last 
ear. 
i PeriraRAIn O1t.—The high prices which were rea- 
lised by fine Paraguay oil a year ago have un- 
fortunately brought about over-production, which, 
in a short space of time, has thoroughly ruined 
the trade iu this oil, and quotations have now fallen 
to a point which can scarcely leave a margin to 
the manufacturer. The consumptive capacity of the 
market for this article, it should be recollected, is 
strictly limited, and any transgression beyond its boun- 
daries usually avenge itself. The manufacture of the 
oil, also, is no longer confined to a few persons, as it 
used to be, but quite a number of people, mostly 
new to the business, are engaged in it, and are in 
the habit of consigning their goods, on good luck, 
to the first European market they can think of. The 
formerly-practised adulteration of the oil with alcohol 
does not seem to be resorted to any longer, and, 
on the whole, laudable care is now given to the 
preparation of the article. The competing French 
oil, of course, suffers greatly from the glut in the 
market, 

Rose O1u.—The plantations of centifolia roses in 
Germany only show to a very slight extent the 
damage caused by the severe winter, and the loss 
is comparatively no larger than in former years. 
A few hundred rose plants of the variety cultivated 
in Bulgaria have reached Leipzig by a détour, and 
high expectations are formed of their successful 
propagation. They will flower in the coming season, 
and it may then be judged whether they will serve 
the purpose better than the centifolia plants. The 
cultivation of roses for distilling purposes can of 
course only be resorted to with advantage in the 
immediate vicinity of Leipzig, so that the freshly- 
gathered roses can be at once forwarded to the 
works in the morning. Meanwhile, however, the 
price of otto of rose bas fallen so low that the 
German distilled otto, although in commerce it com- 
mands a higher price than the Turkish erticle, does 
ndt leave a profit to the distillers. German rose 
oil will be exhibited for the first time at Brussels 
and Barcelona this year. The cause of the ex- 
traordinary depreciation of the ‘Turkish oil is 
generally said to lie in the fact that the prevailing 
fashion is not favourably disposed towards the article, 
and that the enormous extent to which adulteration 
is resorted to has made people lose confidence in 
the article. If no improvement should occur in this 
respect the future of the article may almost be 
despaired of, for if a favourable crop should come 
to reinforce the stock left over from previous seasons, 
the accumulation of supplies must further depress 
the price, and even threaten the continued existence 
of the Bulgarian industry on its pre-ent scale, 

WINTERGREEN O1n.—Doring the past half-year 
prices have only slightly varied in America, and they 
now again approach the lowest quotations of the 
latter end of 1886. The action of giultheria oi! has 
recentiy been investigated by H. Wood and H. A. 
Harl. They found tbat large doses caused violent 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the *tomach 
and severe vomiting, but no diarrha@a. Peralysis of 
the heart only occurred after the injection into the 
blood of very large doses, and in this respect the 
effects were weak as compared to that of other 
liquid oils, It is surmised that the oil is entirely 
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changed to salicylic acid in the body, as all attempts 
to prove its presence in the urine were fruitless. 
The statement made by MacEwan, to the effect that 
winter-green oil is very largely adulterated with 
camphor oil, seemed so improbable to Messrs. 
Schimmel & Co. that they made inquiries on the 
subject in New York, and received the answer that 
their New York firm had never met with any such 
adulteration within their experience.—Chemist and 
Druggist. 
—_—_—__—_—_____. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL BOTANIC 
GARDEN FOR THE YEAR 1886-87. 


Calcutta, the 21st May 1887. From—Surgeon- 
Major G. King, M.B,, LL.D., &c., Superintendent, Royal 
Botanic Garden, Oalcutta, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Financial Department. 

I have the honour herewith to submit the Hun- 
dredth Annual Report of the Royal Botanic Garden. 

It may not be inappropriate to begin the hundredth 
annual report of the garden by giving a brief account 
of its history, which is, to a very great extent, history 
of Indian Botany. 

1. The suggestion to form a Botanic Garden here 
was first made to the Government in Calcutta in 
June 1786, by Colonel Robert Kyd, then Superin- 
tendent of the Hon’ble Oompany’s Dockyard at Kid- 
derpore. The proposal was favourably entertained by 
the Governor-General, and its adoption was recom- 
mended to the Supreme Board in London during 
the same month, practical effect being given to it dur- 
ing the following year by the selection, asa site, of 
a large piece of land immediately below Oolonel Kyd’s 
private garden at Shalimar. This piece of land, be- 
sides the Botanic Garden as it is now limited, included 
about fifty acres which form part of the grounds of 
the present Engineering College. Oolonel Kyd was 
himself an ardent horticulturist, and he had brought 
together in his private garden at Shalimar a large 
collection of exotic plants, chiefly from the Straits. 
He was therefore very appropriately appointed the 
first Superintendent of the Botanic Garden which had 
been founded at his suggestion. Colonel Kyd continued 
to perform the duties of Superintendent until his death 
in 1793. On Colonel Kyd’s death, Government decid- 
ed to put the garden under the charge of a special 
officer who should have no other duty. Dr. William 
Roxburgh, the Company’s Botanist in Madras, was 
therefore transferred from that Presidency, and was 
installed at Seebpore in November 1793. No better 
selection than that of Dr. Roxburgh could have been 
made. Dr. Roxburgh, for many years prior to his trans- 
fer, had been engaged in studying the then little- 
known Flora of the Northern Circars in the Madras 
Presidency. He was a most ardent and enthusiastic 
botanist, anda good gardener. Dr. Roxburgh continued 
to be Superintendent until 1814, when he was obliged 
to proceed to the Oape on account of his health. 
From the Oape he went on to St. Helena, and from 
thence to England, where he died during the follow- 
ing year. Dr. Roxburgh was the first botanist who 
attempted to draw up a systematic account of the 
plants of India. During his busy life in this country 
he prepared a Flora Indica, which contained system- 
atic descriptions of all the indigenous plants known 
to him, as well as of many exotics then in cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The manuscript 
of this work he took with him when he left India, 
intending to publish it during his residence in Eng- 
land. His death prevented the execution of this 
plan; and, with the exception of the first volume, 
which was printed with some additions and interpola- 
tions by Drs. Wallich and Oarey in 1820, the book 
remained unpublished until 1832. In the latter year 
it was printed, exactly as the author had left it, by the 
piety of his sons, Captains James and Bruce Roxburgh, 
caer of whom was a botanist. This bookisthe basis 
of all subsequent Indian botanical works. It is an 
admirable production: the descriptions are accurate 
and graphic, and its authorship justly entitles Rox- 
burgh to his title of the Father of Indian Botany. 
Until the year 1872, when the publication of the 
“Flora of British India" was begun by the distins 


guished botanist Sir Joseph Hooker, Roxburgh’s was 
the only single book through which a knowledge of 
Indian plants could be acquired. A second edition of 
this excellent manual was issued by Mr, O. B. Clirke 
in 1874 at a merely nominal price, Mr. Clarke’s desire 
being to put the book within the reach of the poorest 
student. Besides the Vora Lndica, Roxburgh published, 
at the expense of the Honourable Company, in three 
large folio volumes, his Plante Coromandeliane, being 
descriptions with figures of three hundred of the 
most striking plants of the Coromandel Coast. Dr. 
Roxburgh was immediately succeeded in the Superin- 
tendentship of the Garden by Dr. Francis Buchanan 
(afterwards Hamilton), who at the time was on special 
duty in connection with an extended enquiry into the 
agriculture of India and in the collection of materials 
for a Gazetteer. Dr. Hamilton, who was an accom- 
plished botanist and zoologist, collected a vast mass 
of material, part of which was published in his own 
name, but the bulk of which, after many years’ sup- 
pression, was published under the title of Montgom- 
ery Martin’s History, Topography and Statistics of 
Eastern India. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton keld charge 
of the garden for only a short time, and he was 
succeeded in 1817 by Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, lately 
Surgeon to the Danish Settlement at Serampore. 
Dr. Wallich was an ableand most energetic botanist ; 
and, during the earlier part of his term of office, he 
organised collecting expeditions into the remote and 
then little known regions of Kumaon, Nepal, Sihet, 
Tenasserim, Penang, and Singapore. Dr. Wallich in 
fact undertook a botanical survery of a large part of 
the Indian Empire. The materials (in the shape of 
dried specimens of plants) thus accumulated were 
taken by Dr. Wallich to London, and, after being 
named there by himself and by other botanists, they 
were distributed in numbered collections to the lead- 
ing botanical institutions in Europe. In this great 
distribution, Dr. Wallich included the collections of 
several other botanists which had been made over to 
him for the purpose. The liberality with which these 
specimens was given away wasso extreme that, in the 
garden report for the year 1843, we find Dr. Griffith 
(who had been appointed to officiate for Dr. Wallich 
during his absence in England) complaining that the 
herbarium had been completely denuded of every 
specimen collected during the first fifty years of the 
existence of the garden. Besides distributing these 
enormous collections, Dr. Wallich was enabled, through 
the munificence of the Honourable Company, to pub- 
lish, under the title Plante Asiatice Rariores, three 
superb volumes illustrated by coloured figures of a 
high degree of excellence. Dr. Wallich retired in 
1846 and died in 1854. During the lengthened absences 
of Dr. Wallich in Europe, his place at the garden 
was filled by Dr. W. Griffith, whose premature death 
deprived Botanical Science of one of its ablest and 
most industrious votaries. Dr. Griffith’s extensive 
notes and numerous drawings were, after his death, 
published by Government in nine volumes. Dr. Wallich 
was succeeded by Dr. Hugh Falconer. Dr. Falconer was 
a Palzontologist, well known by his researches on the 
Sivalik Fossil Mammalia, In 1855 he left the conntry 
on account of ill-health, and was succeeded as Superin- 
tendent by Dr. Thomas Thomson, a traveller and 
botanist of much ability, the coadjutor of Sir Joseph 
Hooker in the collection and distribution of an ex- 
tensive and well known herbarium of East Indian 
plants, and the joint author of the first volume of a 
new Ilora Indica. Dr. Thomson retired in 1861, and 
was succeeded by Dr. Thomas Anderson, whose un- 
timely death in 1870 was caused by disease contracted 
during his efforts for the introduction of the quinine- 
yielding Cinchonas into the Sikkim Himalaya. For 
the two years subsequent to Dr. Anderson’s departure 
from India, Mr. C. B. Clarke acted as Superintendent, 
and during his incumbency he began the series of 
botanical publications which has earned for him so 
high a scientific reputation, 4 

2. From the first foundation of the garden, it was 
understood thatit was to be made a source of bota- 
nical information for the possessions of the Company, 
and at the same tiie a centre to which exotic plants 
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of economic interest could be imported for experimental 
cultivation, and from which, in turn, they could be 
issued for distribution in the Oompany’s possessions. 
It was also intended to assist in introducing indigenous 
Indian products to new markets, Jt was intended that 
it should not only be a botanical, but also a horti- 
cultural and agricultural garden. The preceding 
paragraph shows how the botanical work laid out for 
the garden has been accomplished. But the economic 
side has by no means being neglected. At first, great 
hopes were entertained that the spices which rendered 
the trade of the Company with the Moluccas and 
other of the Malayan Islands so valuable, might be 
cultivated in Bengal. The earliest efforts of Oolonel 
Kyd were therefore directed to the introduction of the 
trees which yield nutmegs, cloves and cinnamon, 
and of the pepper vines, It was, however, speedily 
proved that the climate of Northern India is quite 
unsuited to these equatorial species. The equatorial 
fruits, such as mangosteen, langsat, dukko and 
bread-fruit, were also tried with a similar result; and 
so were the temperate fruits of Europe. In fact, no 
small part of the benefits conferred on the country by 
the garden in its early days was the demonstration 
by practical experiment that certain natural products, 
many of them of a most desirable kind, cannot be 
growx in Bengal; much money and _ bootless effort 
being thus saved to the country. The introduction of 
exotic timber trees also received early attention; and 
in the garden there still remain a few of the original 
mahogany trees introduced in these early years. The 
introduction of tea was one of the items put down in 
Colonel Kyd’s original programme ; and in the final 
establishment of what has now become one of the 
most important industries in Northern India, the 
gavden bore a most important part. Potato growing 
was introduced through its agency, and the cultiva- 
tion of the quinine-yielding Oinchonas of the Andes 
was initiated and carried toa successful issue under 
the direction of Superintendents of this garden, Ia 
the improvement of Indian cotton, and in the intro- 
duction both of that and of jute to the markets of 
Europe, the garden authorities worked cordially hand 
in hand with the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, 
with what success it is unnecessary to point out. By 
the introduction of some of the best kinds of sugarcane 
from the West Indies, and the dissemination of these 
to all parts ot&the country, a considerable improvement 
was effected both on the quality and quantity of the 
sugar crop of the country. In this matter also the 
Agri-Horticultural Society worked hand in hand with 
the garden authorities. Very soon after the establish- 
ment of the Society just mentioned, a considerable 
iece of land in the garden was made over to it rent- 
ree, and on this land the Society conducted the 

rewter part of its operations for forty years, In fact, 
it was not until the year 1872 that the Society’s garden 
was transferred to its present site in Alipore, It is 
uunecessary to discuss in detail the numerous experi- 
ments in the cultivation of economic plants which 
have been conducted in the garden since its beginning. 
A few of the products tried may simply be mentioned, 
Chief among these are flax, hemp, tobacco, henbane, 
vanilla, coffee (Arabian and Liberian), cocoa, ipecacu- 
anha, aloes, sarsaparilla, jalap, India-rubber, carda- 
moms, tapioca, and coca. As regards horticulture, 
it may suffice to say that a large proportion of the 
kinds of exotic plants now found in private gardens 
in India has been introducted to the country though 
the agency of this garden, and that the improved 
methods of cultivation which now obtain were to a 
great extent initiated hero. 

3. Ip 1820 about fifty acres of land belonging to the 
garden were made over by Government to the Society 
tor the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. And 
onthis land the Society founded the institution so 
long known as Bishop's College, but since 1880 
(owing to its retransfer to Government) as the 


Government Engineering College. In the year 
1864 the garden was devastated by a cyclonic 
storm of oxtraordinaryy violence, which either 


uprooted or broke to Sait the pil at of the trees 
in it, and, by blowing down all the plant-houses, hope. 


lessly crushed their contents. The few trees which 
escaped on that occasion were sidly reduced in num- 
ber by a second cyclone which passed over the garden 
in 1867; and, at the present time, almost the only 
trees dating from before 1867 are the great banyan 
and a smaller tree of the same sort, some peepuls 
and country almonds, about twenty mahogany trees 
and some palms. It is almost a pity that the occa- 
sion of its destruction by these cyclones was not 
taken to remove the garden to a site on the 
Calcutta side of the Hooghly. For, although there are 
certain advantages in the garden being so remote 
from the town, there can be little doubt that the 
balance is in favour of a site more easily accessible to 
the residents of Culeutta. The destruction of all shade, 
which resulted from the removal of the trees, allowed 
the inveterate weed known popularly as ooloo grass 
and botanically as Zmperata cylindiica to take pos- 
session of the whole of the ground not occupied by 
roads or flower borders; so that when [ took charge 
of the garden in 1871 it presented rather a sorry 
appearance. The liberality of the local Government, 
under whose control it soon thereafter passed, has 
made it possible for me to lay out the garden entirely 
anew. Thewhole of its area has since that date been 
treated for landscape effects, sheets of ornamental 
water having been formed, and, with the earth so 
obtained, undulations having been thrown up. New 
roads and footpaths have also been made; a building 
for the Herbarium and three handsome conservatories for 
the more delicate kinds of living plants have been erected ; 
nursery buildings have been put up; and the garden 
staff have been furnished with comfortable houses, 

4. Botanically the most important feature in the 
garden isits Herbarium, or collection of dried plants. 
As has already been explained, all the collections prior 
to Dr. Wallich’s visit to England in 1828 were distri- 
buted by him to scientific institutions abroad. The 
commencement of the present collection dates, there- 
fore, from his return to India in 1832. It consists of 
plants contributed by almost every worker at Bot- 
any in India since that date, and of considerable con- 
tributions from Botanists iu Europe. It is first and 
foremost an Indian Herbarium, but the plants of 
South-Eastern Asia, of Japan, of Persia and of Asia 
Minor are fairly wellrepresented. Those of Europe 
also excellently represented; but in African and 
American plants the collection is comparatively poor. 
Constant communication and interchange of specimens 
have been kept up for the last fifty years with the 
great national collection at Kew; and to the distin- 
guished Directors of that institution, Sir William 
Hooker and his son and successor Sir Joseph, the Oal- 
cutta Herbarium is indebted for invaluable contri- 
butions. Interchanges have also been kept up with 
other European Botanic Institutions, such as the 
Herbarium of the British Museum, of the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, the Imperial Gardens at St. Petersburg 
and Berlin, the Royal Botanic Gardens at Buitenzorg 
in Java, at Peradeniya in Ceyloo, and at Saharanpore ; 
and with many other institutions. Amongst the 
private contributors in past times from whom the 
Herbarium has received the most valuable collections 
must be mentioned Vicary, Wdgeworth, Griffith, 
Wight, Simons, Low, Gibson, Stocks, Dalzell, Kurz, 
Miquel, and Maingay, The most important contri- 
butions received during recent years have been duly 
mentioned in my annual reports. 

5. The year which ended on 3lst March last present- 
ed little of novelty. No new works were undertaken 
in the garden, and the time of the statf was ecoupied 
in the ordinary routine of cultivation, The show of 
orchids was unusually fine, and the general condition 
of the plants, both in the conservatories aud out of 
doors, was satisfactory. 

6. The collection of dried plants received several 
valuable additions during the year. Ohbhief amongst 
these was a set of the plants collected by Dr. Aitchison 
during the Afghan Boundary Commission, Dr. Aitchi- 
son’s collections were taken by himself direct to Kew, 
whence, after having been named and numbered, a 
set was issued to Caloutta. From Kew were also 
received 4 named set of plants collected by Dr. Giles 
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during the Gilgit Expedition; and a quantity of 
plants cullected some years ago by Dr. G. Watt 
while he was on duty with the Commission appointed 
to settle the boundary between Munipur and Burmah, 
From Kew were also received a quantity of interesting 
specimens, made by various collectors inthe Malayan 
Peninsula, in Singapore and in Penang. For all these 
contributions from Kew we are indebted to the good 
offices of Mr, Thiselton Dyer, its present distinguished 
Director. Dr. Regel, of the Imperial Garden, St. 
Petersburg, presented a large number of most inter- 
esting plants from the Russian possessions in Central 
Asia. Three excellent named collections from Natal 
were presented by Mr, Medley Wood of the Botanic 
Garden, Durban. From Mexico, Mr. Pringle sent 
four hundred named species; and from New Guinea 
Mr. H.,O. Forbes forwardeda large box filled with 
dried plants. Of contributions received from within the 
limits of India, I have to acknowledge—from Sikkim 
a quantity of plants from Mr. G. Gammie, as also a 
collection made by a Bhotea employed by Mr, Pantling 
inthe Lachen valley ; from the Khasia Hills many fine 
things chiefly trees, from Mr. Gastay Mann; from 
the Naga Hills fine collectlon made during his short 
residence there by Dr. D. Prain, now Curator of the 
Herbarium ; from the North-Western Himalaya, some 
interesting plants sent Mr. J. F. Duthie, of Seharam- 
pore, and by Colonel H. Collett, c.s.; from Manbhoom 
a collection made by Reverend J. Oampbell; and from 
Southern Indiaa few most interesting plants from 
Mr. J: S$, Gamble; ,Oonservator of Forests. 

7. During the month of November last the Her- 
barium was visited, for the wurpose of study, by the 
Reverend Father Scortechini, the Government Botanist 
of Perak, who had been deputed by Sir H. Low, the 
British Administrator of that State, to proceed to 
Calcutta in order to name and arrange his collection 
of Perak plants. It was Father Scortechini’s inten- 
tion to have remained here for three or four months ; 
but unfortunately he died shortly after his arrival. 
During, the year there was issued from the press the 
first part of a monograph of Indo-Malayan species of 
Ficus, in which I have been engaged for some time. 

8. I have to acknowledge, with thanks, the assis- 
tance freely afforded whenever asked, by the Indian 
Assistant in the Kew Herbarium, Mr. W. Botting 
Hemsley. Mr. Hemsley, with the permission of the 
Director, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, is always ready to 
settle any knotty point in nomenclature, or to check 
any doubtful identification—a kind of work that can 
only be done with accuracy in a perfectly equipped 
Herbarium like that of Kew. 

9. The interchange and distribution of plants and 
seeds has gone on actively during the year. Of plants, 


8,064 were received against 46,104 given out. Of. 


seeds, 903 packets were received and 2,634 distribut- 
ed. The names of all donors and recipients will be 
found in the appendices to this report. 

10. The Lloyd Botanic Garden at Darjeeling has 


during the year been under the charge of Mr, W.., 


Kennedy. And the Municipality having agreed to 
continue the vegetable garden which lies wedged in be- 
tween the Botanic Garden and the groundsiof the Sanit- 
arium, that garden alsohas been under Mr. Kennedy’s 
care. At one time the Municipality threatened to con- 
vert the vegetable garden into bazar; at another they 
resolved to turn itinto a washing-place for the dhobies 
of the station. Its maintenance as a sightly spot isa 
matter which concerns not only the Municipality, but 
the visitors who frequent Darjeeling and the patients 
in the Sanitarium. It is well, therefore, that both 
these proposals have for a time at least, been shelved. 
I regret to have to report that the acclimatised English 
potatoes turned out badly, the produce having been 
tasteless and waxy. This was also the experience of 
private growers, 

1l. The budget allotments of both the Calcutta and 
Darjeeling gardens were spent in full. At. Calcutta 
R1,373 were realised by the sale of surplus plants, 
and at Darjeeling, from the sale of garden produce of 
sorts, K1,180 were collected as against R741 last year. 

12, In May last. Mr. L. J, K, Brace, Curator of the 
Herbarium, retired trom the service of Government, 


and Surgeon D, Prain, of the Indian Medical Service, 
was appointed in his stead. Owing, however, to the 
exigencies of military service, Dr. Praim -was not 
able to join his appointment until 24th January last; 
and during the interval the Herbarium work devoly- 
ed upon myself. Dr. Prain had ou a previous 
oceasion officiated for Mr, Brace, and had shown 
himself to be a highly competent man, Mr. W. Mc 
Hardy, from the Royal Garden, Kew, having been 
appointed to the post of Assistant QOurator, vacated 
by promotion of Mr. H. Bahr, joined on 15th June 
1886. He has worked well. Messrs. Bahr and Ken- 
nedy have also conducted their respective duties in a 
satisfactory manner. 

[The Government resolution we do not reprint, as 
it is merely an abridgement of Dr. King’s most in- 
teresting centenary - Keport.—Ep ] 


TEA PLANTING IN NATAL. 


(From the Natal Mercury.) 

Natal has been called in scora, with just enough 
truth perhaps to sustain the epigram, “a country of 
samples.” We produce a little sugar, a little tea, a 
little coffee, a little of everything in fact, but nothing 
in large quantities; so say our detractors. Not till 
recently at any rate could Natalians meet thi some- 
what serious charge with a direct negative; for did 
not some ugly facts stare usin the face? Was it not 
true that on one celebrated occasion a man-of-war 
which put in with orders to ship Natal coal, had to 
be sent empty away as far as the colonial product 
was concerned? Natal’s best defence was that her 
industries are in their infancy ; that every beginning 
is difficult, as the German innkeeper said: Natal’s 
beginning doubly so, on account of the wars on her 
frontier, which, while enriching herin one way have 
greatly impeded her in another, by taking away her 
young men, and generally disturbing the repose so 
necessary for the internal progress of every country. 
At length, however, a brighter day seems to have 
dawned. With some reason we may claim to have 
changed all that, for lately Natal’s coal has been 
sold in Durban at two shillings and sixpence a hundred- 
weight, Natal coal is being used throughout the 
railway, and travellers from upcountry state that a 
really large transport business is going on between 
Dundee, Neweastle, and Ladysmith ; and all this points 
to a hope that in the near future talking of carrying 
coals to Natal may sound as ridiculous as carrying coals 
to Newcastle in England. Take next the cultivation 
of tea, which, according to the great authority of Mr. 
Hulett, has been proved to be an _ industry 
capable of a large development in this colony; 
so far, tea has been produced of most excellent 
quality; but not in such quantities as to have much 
effect in keeping down the importation of the same. 
This year, according to Mr, Hulett, the yield may be 
estimated at 150,0001b., something over 4]b. a head 
of our white population. This is not a very large 
amount, inclining as we do to take a somewhat more 
hopeful prospect than Mr. Hulett of the expectations 
of the Natal Tea Oompany’s gardens at Isipingo, whose 
Managing Director is known to be a gentleman of 
capacity and experience, acquired in another great tea- 
producing country. We cannot but hope that this 
estimate will turn out to be rather under than over 
the actual yield of Natal tea for the current year. At 
any rate, 150,000lb. cannot be called a sample, es- 
pecially when we remember that it has grown from a 
yield of 2,000 lb. in 1881. While on the subject of 
tea, it will be interesting to examine the returns of 
another country with far greater facilities certainly 
than Natal possesses in the matter of labour as well 
as other things, but not more than five years her 
elder as a tea-producing country. We refer to Ceylon. 
In 1877 the amount of tea exported from that 
country was also some two thousand pounds; in ten 
years the amount has grown to nine million pounds, 
while there are some hundred thousand acres under 
cultivation. Bya calculation based upon those figures 
the yield, per acre would appear to be far greater in 
Natal than Oeylon; but allowance must be made for 
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the amount grown for home consumption in the 
latter country, which it is not easy to estimate with 
‘any certainty, in the absence of information; yet 
it is unlikely that it would amount to a very 
large proportion. In quality we certainly need not 
fear comparison, and assuming Mr. Hulett to be 
correct in stating that “at least for a distance of 
twelve miles from the sea coast tea will give a maxi- 
mum yield,’ there would seem to be nothing to pre- 
vent our Natal tea industry from equalling, or even 
‘surpassing inits dimensions that of Ceylon as at 
present established, he coffee and sugar industries 
of Natal cannot be said to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The farmer will probably be able to produce 
enough for our own wants; and we haye no doubt that 
Sir Donald Currie was correct in saying that it was 
better than that he had tasted in the Red Sea, though 
whether this remark involved any great compliment 
to Natal coffee is doubtful, for we imagine that most 
of the coffee drunk in the Red Sea has been bought 
in London and seryed better or worse, as the case 
may be, on board the various steamers traversing that 
dangerous and disagreeable portion of Neptune’s do- 
mains. Buta blight seems to have fallen upon the 
industry here, as in other countries. Sugar growing 
also ig in a bad way all over the world, and in Natal 
no better than elsewhere. The produce of sugar is 
assuredly more thana sample. Ooming to gold, the 
reproach is justified ina manner, however entirely un- 
meant by the jester, and it thus affords another in- 
stance of the manner in which fcreers do oft prove 
prophets. Wehave as yet produced only sufficient 
gold to give great hopes for the future finds of that 
precious metal in more abundance; and if the Cape- 
town people could find as much gold in the “ Lion’s 
Head” as has been already unearthed at Umzinto, 
they would assuredly be not ashamed of their sample. 
With regard to wool, tobacco, &c., the first-named 
we have recently discussed in these columns. Tobacco 
is not much morethana name. On the whole, we think 
we may fairly state in conclusion that Natal no longer 
deserves the reproach of being a country of samples. 


THE TEA INDUSTRY: 
IntErEstinG Lerrer prom Mr. Horerr. 
SCHEME FOR SMALL SETTLERS, 

A Goop OrreR: EvroPEAN OR CooLie ? 

We have’ received the following interesting and in- 
structive letter from Mr, J. Leige Hulett, m.t.c., of 
Kearsney :— 

Permit a few remarks upon your sub-leader in last 
Friday’s issue regarding tea culture, &c. You say it 
““has been proved to be an industry capable of large 
development in this colony; sv far tea has been pro- 
duced of most excellent quality; but not in such 
quantities as to have much effect in keeping down the 
importation of the same,” It is self-evident that every 
pound of tea of home growth consumed must displace 
a like amount of the imported article. Upon the 
surface of things, in view of Oustoms returns, it would 
appear that we are making no impression upon the 
importation whatever; but the fact is the other way. 
The importation during the past two years has been 
abnormally large in consequence of increased demand 
for the Gold Fields, &c. Had there been no special 
demand, the present season’s output would have 
materially affected the importation, and as far as the 
colony itself is concerned, lreckon that now out of every 
three pounds used at least two pounds are of colonial 

rowth. The normal importation of tea was between 
260,000 Ib. and 800,000 lb., of which perhaps 100,000 Ib. 
went across the borders; that would leave about 
150,000 Ib. to 200,000 lb. for Natal. The actual amount 
of Natal tea used during the past year 1887 would be 
from 80,000 |b. to 85,000 lb., so a considerable reduction in 
amount of imported tea consumed mus* Save taken place, 
The quantity of Natal tea which may Lo. stimated for the 
year 1335 will amount to probably 17,000, this is judged 
by tho year, and not the season; the latter may be 
considered as from October to following June. 
The year 1889 will probably give a return of 
260,000 1lb., or an amount equal to what was generally 
used before the Gold Field trade set m. Un- 


questionably the need for care on the part of 


merchants will be necessary in regard to future im- 
portations of tea. The flooding of the colony and in- 
terior states with low qualities of Ohina growth will 
not advantage the merchant or grower. The grower 
will be obliged to sell, and the merchant also. If the 
importations are regulated with care, so as to gradually 
give way before the home-grown article, no loss to 
either interest need accrue. It is worth noting that 
on Ist January, 1887, only about 9,0001b. weight of 
tea was in bond, and on January Ist, 1888, the large 
amount of about 165,000 lb. 

Natal has a future before it in the tea enterprise 
that the public generally little dream of, especially if 
we are able to secure the whole of South Africa’s 
trade by free entry of all colonial produce into the 
neighbouring colony and states. Both sugar and tea, 
together with various other products, will be stimulated 
and largely increased in supply. The advantage to 
the mercantile community must be very great, The 
saving effected by keeping large sums of money at 
home instead of in advance sending the same to a 
distant foreign country will be considerable, and the 
becoming exporters in the place of importers will bring 
a corresponding advantage. 

To return to your article. 
with Oeylon. I fear Natal will not be able to 
take its position side by side with Ceylon not 
for want of capability, but for want of push on the 
part of its people. Our back country drains away so 
many of our young men, the Zulu war demoralised 
them, and the excitement of gold keeps them unsettled. 
The Oeylon planters had to face ruin in connection 
with coffee failure, and were forced into tea grows 
ing, and allat once,so that the country became a 
tea-producing one almost by migic. They had the 
land ready to hand, under the best system of culture 
to be found anywhere, the buildings and bungalows 
all to hand, uo preparatory work; out with one crop 
and in with another; their knowledge of planting 
and the characteristics of climate they were accustomed 
to. The consequence was that with a bound they 
sprang forward and took the first place as a tea- 
growing community, and they will hold and keep it 
too. The class of eultivation pursued in Ceylon is 
scientific, and the result is that their yield per acre 
surpasses that of North India and Assam to an 
enormous extent.* As far as cultivation and yield is 
concerned wein Natal may hold our own. The result 
of the past two dry springs proves that we have 
nothing to fear; but it will depend upon care in the 
cultivation of the soil. Iam certain that with proper 
management and ordinary seasons, after the plant has 
arrived at five years’ growth, not less than 1,000 lbs. 
per acre of made tea should be obtained. Indeed I fully 
expect to pick and make over 1,0001b. per acre ona 
block of 32 acres of land this season ; if the season con- 
tinues good this block will give me 1,200 lb. per acre. 
Requisites necessary—average land, good culture (and 
all that is contained in that term), and liberal scientifie 
pruning, and above all things, not too close planting. 

Natal possesses a climate suitable for Europeans, 
and advantages can be taken of circumstances pecu- 
liarly suitable to the colony. I refer to the Central 
Factory system. One plant of machinery, Xc., for 
20 to 40 small growers. The maximum yield per 
acre can be thus obtained by individual attention to 
small areas of oultivation, and the mauufacture of 
large quantities of leaf together insures a better 
average turnout of tea. No difficulty as to fiir pro- 
portion as in sugar, a fixed price for the green leaf 
per lb. The Chinese grower sells his leaf to a manu- 
facturer. With the introduction of sniall settlers, no 
reason exists why Natal should not in a few years’ 
time produce its 40,000,000 lb. of tea, as Ceylon expects 


You compare Natal 


— 
* Not to “an enormons extent” as ana ‘ge, tea 
being grown here on 80 many Old coffee estacca. Per 


haps 400!b. per acre in Ceylon against 500 1b. in India 
(avernze of all districts) may be near the mark. If 
Mr. Huletc's rate ig sustained as an average, itis to 
the yield in Natal that the word “enormous” will 
apply.- Ev. 
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to do in two years’ time. This enterprise thus con- 
ducted, means the support of thousands of white 
people. 

Freling assured of the desirability of this central 
factory system, I am prepared to throw open 4,000 
acres of land to settlers of small means on gome sueh 
terms as the following.—To each settler a block of 
50 acres of suitable land for a term of 10 or 15 years 
No rent for three years; alterwards a rental of 1s. 
per acre per annum; at the close of the period pur- 
chase can be effected at £1 per acre, half of the 
amounts previously paid in rents to be allowed on 
account of the purchase. Should the lessee desire not 
to purchase, two-thirds of the value of improvements 
below a fixed amount to be paid to the lessee, A re- 
serve block of 50 acres adjvining each occupancy to 
be laid off for purchase or lease by the occupant ata 
fixed rate. On the estate only 20 settlers to be loca- 
ted in various parts, the remaining 2,000 acres to be 
held by myself as owner for purposes of the estate 
generally—grazing rights allowed within certain res- 
trictions to the tenants, I would erect suitable build- 
ings and machinery for making the tea, and agree to 
purchase green leaf at a price fixed according to the 
market price of the article. I will find tea seed for 
planting gratis. 

The occupiers would be required to plant five acres 
of tea the first season, and each following season the 
same quantity for five years, unless special circum- 
stances prevented. Hach occupier would be required 
to plant one acre a year with forest trees. All other 
cutivation at option of the occupier, which would 
doubtless consist of food supplies. No occupier would 
be allowed to keepa regular store or canteen. Hach 
occupier would have to prove his capability to carry 
out the conditions. The amount of money necessary 
would greatly depend upon the individual. From £150 
to £400 would be about the minmum that an in- 
dustrious man could do with. The estate in question 
is situated about nine miles from this place, on the 
Tugela. I have one of my sons upon it Opening out 
40 acres of tea. All occupiers would receive the prac- 
tical advice of one capable of giving the same. If 
white settlers can be obtained so much the better: 
but if not I intend getting Indians who will pay rent 
at once. 

I consider the principle embodied in the above 
scheme worth the attention of landowners in various 
parts of the colony, 


NATAL AND CEYLON COFFEE. 

Mr. J. Li. Hulett, m,u.0., of Kearsney Tea Estate, 
Nonoti, writes us :— 

The followmg appearsin the article headed “ Tea 
in Ceylon and Natal,” in Monday’s Mercury. Speak- 
ing of coffee, the writer says:—‘ Many of these 
estates have for years given from £10,000 to £30,000 
profit annually ; but the owners were too greedy, and 
killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. Succes- 
sive heavy crops weakened the trees, which were again 
revived by heavy pruning, only at last to succumb to 
a virulent disease, which has: found its way even to 
Natal—another case of the sins of the fathers being 
visited upon the innocent children.” __ 

With regard to the first portion of the above quota- 
tion, I have nothing toco; but whena slur appears 
to be passed upon a community of planters, who have 
been proverbially known as the most energetic and 
painstaking to be found anywhere, and the serious 
blow giveu to their industry by causes beyond their 
control, laid at their door as being too greedy, it 
requires a protest. The question of coffee disease ig 
one that in past years has exercised the minds of 
many of us, and the reason of the same, and attempts 
at cure, have been examined most minutely. The 
planters of Ceylon and Natal have done everything 
possible to find a remedy for this coffee failure, for 
the coffee is subject aot only to one disease but many. 
The present leaf disease is new to Natal, but the 
borer and bark diseases is what ruined Natal coffee, 
and Ceylon also to agroxtextent. Hvyerything pos- 
sible bis been tried, bouts here and in Ceylon. High 
cultivation, low cultivation, manuring Ane no manur- 


ing, light soil and heavy soil, pruning and no pruning, 
topping high, medium and low, not topping at all 
Soils have been scientifically analysed, both here and 
in England, and under all and every circumstance the 
result has been the same. 

Not Ceylon and Natal only, but Java, Jamaica, 
and now ‘Brazil is threatened with destruction. I 
have my own theory, which is that the tender 
character of the coffee tree will not bear cultivation, 
and will yield in a semi-wild state a precarious crop 
of berry; but in that condition will not pay as an 
enterprise. I have a strong feeling against any attempt 
being made to foster a careless style of cultivation in 
anything. A practical experience of 80 years in Natal 
leads me to the conclusion that in the present day of 
keen competition the only way agriculture will be made 
to pay is by iatelligent attention to the cultivation of the 
soil, and taking careto keep it in good order, and crops 
perfectly free from weeds. My experience has a range 
over all coast products, and itis acase of the “‘survival 
of the fittest” throughout. Oeylon planters are so far, 
to my mind, the fittest forus to follow, and we may do 
our best to excel, Every country has its peculiarities, 
and those of Natalare notafew. I do not consider that 
Oeylon planters killed their goose, though it was laying 
golden eggs, and neither did Natal killits goose. The 
coffee goose died though every means was tried to keep 
it alive. YetIwould rather havea goose to lay afew 
golden eggs, than a goose that lays no eggs at all. 

[Mr. Hulett has,with candour, good sense and correct 
intormation, vindicated the Ceylon planters from a most 
unfounded charge often recklessly preferred. Ooffee fell 
before a fungus against which science, skill and liberal 
manuring alike were powerless.—ED. | 


—_—_——_o——_ 
Apiantum Fsrausont.—We (Gardener's Ohro- 
nicle April 21st) have received the following 


communication from the Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, with reference to this plant:—‘‘The 
interest which this fine Fern has excited, induces me 
to think that it may be worth while to place on per- 
manent record in the Gardeners’ Chronicle the 
account which was given me in a letter by the late 
Mr. W. Ferguson of its first discovery. W.T. I’hisel- 
ton Dyer. 

“Extract from a letter from W. Ferguson, dated 
Colombo, April 28th, 1885:—‘On my return from 
Puttalam, about 85 miles north of Colombo, in Noy- 
ember, 1881, I stopped a night at Negombo, about 
21 miles north of this, and by a curious coincidence 
the next house to the resthouse in which I put up, 
was that of your acquaintance, T. G. De Livera, Hsq., 
District Judge of that place. On walking over to 
call upon him, I found this Fern, for the first time, 
in a small pot between plants of Adiantum tenerum 
and A. Farleyense, and said to Mrs. De Livera that 
I thought it was A. Farleyense, which had taken a 
great bound and gone back to be a fruitful ern. 


‘I went on purpose to Negombo a short time ago to 


trace out the history of this Fern; but I am sorry to 
say it is involved in obscurity. Mrs. De Livera got 
the plant from a family of De Silvas close by, a member 
of whose family is said to have got it at asale of 
plants at Colombo, and this is all its history in the 
meantime. Here, in Kelvin Grove, it is a tall, stiff 
Fern, about 2 feet in height and 4 feet in expansion, 
growing in coir fibreandin atub. It hasseeded freely 
here in the walls of wells, and in crevices in walls 
round my house; in fact it has no barren fronds at all, 
and the tiny seedlings show no difference from the 
parent plant when they are quite young. It is surely 
too robust a plant to be squeezed into any form of 
A. Capiilus-veneris, and the nearest to it that I can 
suggest is A.concinnum, of which several forms are 
in cultivation here. But atter I get a photo taken of 
this giant Fern, I shall take up good specimens, with 
roots and all on, for Mr. Moore, and Kew. I feel 
very grateful to Mr, Moore for the honour he has done 
me in naming this rare Fern after me, and for Mr. 
Baker for all the trouble he took respecting it,’” 
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CINCHONA BARK PROSPECTS, 


We think it may be inferred from the follow- 
Ng reports of the English, American and German 

ark and quinine markets given in the Chemist and 
Druggist received by last mail, that the large stocks 
of quinine held by  speculators—money-lenders 
chiefly—and the gradual working off, of such re- 
serves, has had a good deal to do with the depres- 
sion in the bark markets. Manufacturers could not 
possibly go in for increasing their stocks of an article 
which they knew to be already held by middlemen 
extensively, andaccordingly they have been buying 
the raw material after a languid fashion. It is 
not a very pleasant fact to contemplate that— 
apart from the steady though gradual increase in 
consumption, especially in the United States, and 
what has to be done in promoting new demands,— 
the factor that would more than any other, favour- 
ably affect quinine, is the breaking out of the 
great War in Hastern Europe which Russia has 
been, and is still, threatening. Armies in the field 
during summer in South-eastern Hurope would require 
an enormous quantity of quinine. Meantime, we 
quote as follows :— 

London, April 12th, Orncmona.—At Tuesday’s sales 
there was a dull tone, and prices marked a decline 
averaging 5 to 10per cent. The unit is calculated at 
24d to 24d, and nearer the lower than the higher figure. 
Heavier shipments from Oeylon account for this de- 
cline. he packages catalogued included 1,158 pack- 
ages of South American, of which only about 120 sold. 
Calisaya quill (Bolivian cultivated) sold at 7d to 74d 
for broken (one package at 54d), to 84d to 104d for fair 
to good. Of Ceylon and Hast India there were 2,243 
packages, of which nearly two-thirds sold. The aver- 
age quality was, however, very low. Succirubra rea- 
lised 14d to 3d for sittings, ld to 14d for branch, 14d to 
44d for chips, some of which were largely mixed with 
branch ; spoke shavings, 24d to 5d; root, 24d to 44d, 
and a smith supply of special quality, 84d; renewed, 2d 
to 8d; ordinary to fair, 44d to 6d; good to fine, 7d to 
10d. Orown brought 2d to 3d for branchy and small, 
and 5d for fair; stem chips, 34d to 54d for shavings, 
64d for root, from 8d up tolsldfor renewed. Ledgeri- 
ana was sold at 10d to 1s for stem chips, and 3d to 5d 
for branch, Of 31 cases of Java sold, long bold red re- 
alised 84d to 94d, dull short quill varying from 44d to 9d. 

Qutsine has had a rather eventful week. Before the 
sales German makers had offered their product at 
1s 7d, and second-hand holders did business at 1s 6d. 
After the sales large transactions took place direct at 
1s 6d, and second-hand holders quoteda halfpenny less, 
Over 30,000 oz. of BS. and Brunswick brands were 
bought at 1s 6d, after which, however, makers de- 
clined to go on. On Thursday there was a much 
Stronger feeling, and after 25,000 oz. had been booked 
for forward delivery at 1s 7d, makers refused to quote. 
Messrs. Howards, who intimated on Wednesday an 
inclination to accept lower terms than they had 
been quoting, were firmeragain on Thursday, but ap- 

arently not disinclined for business at their old rates, 

2s 2d per oz. in yials. It is generally thought that 
the article has touched bottom—indeed, a much 
better feeling prevails, and if it were not for the 
fear that a few lots held by money-lenders on 
account of speculators recently gone to grief are 
likely to be pnt upon the market, a larger advance 
would probably forthwith take place. There seems 
to be an intent on the part of the manufacturers 
poraily to do their ntmost to keep prices down. They 
nave doubtless profited well this year, as they have 
managed to buy back the bulk of their sales at reduced 
prices, without importing new stuff to any appreciable 
extent. 

TAMAniNDs are in strong demand, with advancing 
rates. A parcel of new season Barbadves, consisting 
of 205 packages, sold under the hammer this week at 
2ls 6d to 268 per owt. for slightly dark to fair bright, 
and some old Montserrat at 15s to 17s 6d, 

Iprcacvanna.—The arrival this week of 87 packages 
by the “ Horrox” from Monto Video is a welcome 
ome gc of our much shrunken stock, 


Ton AmprtcAN Markets: Naw Yorn, March 26th. 
—Quinine.—While the American manufacturers have 
steadily maintained their price for some time back 
at 49c. (2s 04d) for bulk, foreign has been selling at 
d3c. (1s 94d), to 45c. (1s 104d) according to brand, even 
in the face of quotations from abroad of 2s. Some 
large holders increased their price immediately upon 
receipt of the adyices of advances abroad and the 
advance in prices of bark at the London sales, but 
they were not sustained by others, who being anxious 
to realise, still continue to offer at previous prices, 
at which moderate quantities can at present be ob- 
tained, showing a weakness in the market here, 
which is attributed to large stocks in speculators’ 
hands, and a belief in the minds of many that there 
is a good profit in manufacturing the article at present 
selling prices. 

Turk GeRMAN MArket:—Hamburg, April 10th.— 
Barks.—Oinchona (Porto Uabello): Fine qualities are 
rare and command high figures. Very extreme prices, 
140m. (64d) asked by owners. In spite of the high 
prices there has been a regular demand for this bark. 
Maracaibo was sold at 30m. (14d), a very low price. 
Lima, in large supply, met with no demand. The new 
cultivated Oalisaya bark was realised at 3.60m. to 4m. 
(1s 7d). Condurango very steady at 3.25m. Quillaya 
bark is arriving in considerable quantities and depress- 
ing the market, Second-hand holders have reduced 
their price to 25m. to 26m, 


mee eee 
SALT AS A MANURE. 


It is a well known fact that common salt (chloride of 
sodium) is a valuable fertiliser when used in small 
quantities or diluted with about 300 times its own 
weight or water—though destructive to plant life if 
used with only, or less than, 30 times its own weight 
of water. I use salt for manure in special cases while 
the price is eleven measures (about 16 Jb.) per rupee; 
if it was about 20 or 24 measures for rupee—I would 
use hundreds of pounds for every one that I now uso. 
May it not be possible for Government to enlarge the 
present Oustoms Department, or to create a new one, 
specially with reference to the use of salt for agri- 
cultural purposes, whose duties would be to collect a 
light tax of say 8 as. or 12 as. per maund, and to see 
that the salt was mixed with other manure on the soil 
beyond the possibility of extraction for human con- 
sumption. It seems monstrous that agriculture in so 
poor a country should be handicapped by a tax on 
manure while the Government is apparently desirous of 
improving it—the present revenue from salt must be 
the reason. The present system prohibits the use of 
salt for agriculture—and this letter is to propose that 
Government should raise a reduced revenue on it, just 
sufficient to cover the cost of the extra establishment 
required, and perhaps even to yield a small revenue. 
The quantity of salt that would be used for agricultural 
purposes would be so large that a very small tax per 
maund would realise a large sum. The manufacture of 
the salt would find employment for much of the in- 
creasing population, and would enable the land to pro- 
duce more for their support. This matter ought to be 
taken in hand by Government without delay as a 
meaps of obtaining revenue as well asa relief to agri- 
culture, for any less tax than the present will be a 
corresponding boon to agriculture. The accompanying 
extract from the Tea Cyclopedia, well describes the 
situation, 

“Salt (choride of sodium) being a direct constituent 
of plants, isa valuable fertiliser. Salt stimulates the 
organs of plants to more active vegetation. It pro- 
motes the decomposition of the anima! and the vege- 
takle matters of the soil, It prevents evil effects from 
changes of temperature. It causes the soil to attract 
more moisture. It destroys vermin and weeds, It 
prevents mildew and helps to eradicate blight. All 
plants take up salt with the greatest avidity, and if the 
Government of this country could only be made to see 
through the spectacles of the German Government, and 
allow methylated salt, unfit for human sia array 
though not unclean to the caste prejudices of the 
natives, to be sold for a nominal figure, such as it is 
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sold for out of the salt ships, to agriculturists and 
planters it would be conferring a far greater and 
more real boon than by the creation of agricultural and 
statistical and irrigational e¢ hoc genus Directorships. 
The sour, ill-cultivated fields of Iadia would, if each 
had a tongue, cry with such a lamentable howl for salt 
as would drive the Government and its empirical 
advisers into a fit—of sense.’’ TEA PLANTER, 
—M. Mail, April 21st. 

{Is salt really so valuable as represented? If so, 
kainit, which consists largely of common salt com- 
bined with potash, ought to be a valuable application 
to tea.—Ep. | 

—_———_—__»—- 
THA CULTURE IN ASSAM. 

Miss E. M. Clarke contributes to the Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review an article on the Indian Tea Trade :— 

In this, as in all other forms of husbandry, large 
profits are dependent on high culture, and an 
annual expenditure of R100 an acre will amply 
repay. Constant, that is to say monthly, hoeing is 
the most beneficial treatment for the plant, the 
demands on the vitality of which require to be 
met with a constant stimulus. Its productiyveness 
depends on the frequency with which it ‘‘ flushes,” 
or sends out new Jleaf-shoots, and “the more 
hoeing, the quicker the flushes,” is an axiom of 
tea culture. From February or March to the 
middle or.end of November, the season in Assam 
of the activity of the plant the flushes succeed 
each other at irregular intervals, varying between 
seven and twenty days. A small crop and scant 
profits are represented by a total of 18 flushes ; 
ample production and large gains, by 25. A tea- 
garden in full flush is a very pretty sight, as its 
thickly planted bushes then appear as if crowned 
with gold. [ : 

As the young shoot must be plucked while still 
callow and tender, an army of leaf-pickers is re- 
quired to carry on the operation simultaneously. 
The leaves are daintily nipped off by the thumb 
and index finger, half the last one always being 
left so as to draw the sap upwards towards the 
new growth, In the first plucking of the season, 
only the bud and half the leaf next it are taken, the 
maximum of three and-a-haJf leaves in addition to 
the bud being progressively reached as the season 
advances. f 

The quality of the tea is determined by the 
position of the leaf it is made from. Thus, the 
closed bud and half-open leaf next it, forming 
the head of the flush, alone give true Pekoe ; the 
two succeeding leaves -‘Souchong ; and those still 
lower down Bohea and Congou, the latter, how- 
ever, being a quality rarely manufactured in 
Assam. The production of ‘‘ Pekoe tips,” which 
owe their silvery or orange grey bloom to the 
down on the callow bud, is also generally neg- 
lected, the separate treatment they require being 
too costly to be repaid even by the high price 
they command. 

Each bush yields a yearly average of 2 oz. to 
8 oz. of finished tea, representing four times that 
weight of green leaf. This figure is, of course, 
largely exceeded by individual plants, and one has 
been known to give 1330z. The gross production 
throughout India of 256 lb. to theacre is surpassed 
by that of Assam, reckoned at 280 1b. The latter 
is the minimum of profitable production, taking ex- 
penses of cultivation at R40 to the acre, R100 being 
required for really high culture. A profit of £20 
ought, according to estimates, to accrue ona crop 
of 4001b. to the acre, but is found in practice to 
shrink to £10 or £15. Well-cultivated gardens 
produce 500lb. to 800lb. per acre. While the figure 
of 920 lb. has been reached in Upper Assam, and 
1,0001b, per acre is hoped for among possibilities of 
he future, 
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Plants grown for seed, blossom in the spring, the 
flower resembling that of the white dog-rose, and 
the seed is ripened in October or November. That 
of the indigenous plant sells for R200 to R300 the 
maund, or chest of 801b.; that of the hybrid for 
R50 to R80, The vitality of the seed is injured by 
travelling, and a large proportion fails if transported 
to any distance. f 

All the operations hitherto recorded are purely 
agricultural, but no sooner has the Assam tea- 
planter gathered his fermented to the saccharine 
stage, as it is drunk without the extraneous sweet- 
ening demanded by the European palate. 

‘‘Sunning,” in which the fermented leaf is ex- 
posed to the drying influence of sunshine, is counted 
as a fourth process, and is preliminary te the 
fifth and last, that of “firing.” The fuel used 
is generally, though not necessarily, charcoal, and 
the tea is crisped by being exposed to its heat on 
wickers drawers or shelyes. It only remains to 
sift it, in order to separate the coarser and finer 
qualities, after which it is packed in 80 lb chests, 
and leaves the plantation in the same state in which 
it reaches the market.—Pioneer, April 26th. 


ee 
GOLD IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE 
OF CEYLON: 


THE DEWURANGALA GOLD-FIELD: 
Practican Inrormarion. 
(By a Special Correspondent—an old Australian 
Gold-digger.) 
3rd May, 1888. 
The situation of Dewurangala has already been 
described in the Observer. The part being worked 
for gems, and where gold is said to haye been 
found, is a flat of a few acres only, possibly about 
five acres. It is bounded on the south by a long 


high ridge, thickly covered with jungle. On the 


north side there is a succession of little hills. 
The features of the place—not altogether discourag- 
ing—would drive the experienced miner to the 
conclusion, that if leads of gold are found about 
there, they must be very patchy. That there is 
gold there, would almost appear to be a settled 
question, and the prospects already secured, if real, 
aremore than ample to warrant its being thoroughly 
prospected. On the 30th ultimo I accompanied 
Mr, Geo. Armitage to the spot. Mr. Armitage was 
kind enough to show me several pieces ‘of gold, 
and outline sketches in his note-book of the nug- 
gets previously noticed in the Observer, and pointed 
out the holes out of which they were said to have 
been taken. One small piece, about 1 gr. or 
1} gr., he had washed out himself. This looked an 
important indication that gold was scattered about 
and to be found at no greatdepth. A remarkable 
feature about it is that with the exception of this 
little bit, all the gold found should have been in 
such large pieces before reaching the bottom, and 
that there was no fine gold found at the same 
time. Light and scaly gold is often found near 
the surface and all the way down to the bottom, 
but pieces are generally on or near the bottom. If 
there were fine gold which one would have natur- 
ally expected with the nuggets, the question 
arises what became of it? No one has heard of 
it. Ifthrown about their gem pits with the debris, 
a shower of rain would have made the particles 
show up. Only very fine particles could go through 
their gem-washing baskets. I noticed that they 
were very closely woven. The gold itself too is 
peculiar, rough and rugged. It does not appear to 
be up to the fineness of virgin gold. I would take it 
to be under the standard value 22 carats.* This may 
be a deception, however, caused by circumstances 


~* Mr, Armitage made it 17 carats ?—Ep. 
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I should smelt it, and seo whether it would then 
show like virgin gold. 

Mr. Armitage was hard at work with a gang of 
coolies trying to get to the bottom, which I was 
anxious to see, buf he had too much water to 
contend with to be able to reach the bottom during 
my limited time. 

The word ‘‘bottom’’ as used by gold-miners is 
generally one of three sorts: First, pipe (pure white) 
clay; second, blue, soft, shelvy slate; third, sand- 
stone. The auriferous stratum or washing stuff 
of the miners is found on either of these: pipe 
clay, I believe, is the most common. The washing 
stratum may be 18 inches thick, or any number 
of inches down toa mere seam. The miners have 
‘no difficulty in knowing it when they get down to 
it, and they know in sinking their shafts that so 
long as they have gravel, they have not reached 
the bottom. 

There may be bars of clay found in sinking in 
which there may be some fine gold. These the 
miners call false bottoms. They try whether these 
are payable to work, and if not, they are left for 
another process. Whether this Deurangalla will 
turn out a gold field or not, it is impossible to 
say yet. The little hills about that I should have 
liked to have seen hard and quartzy, are good tea 
land. The quartz turned out where they are gem- 
ming seemed the right sort, but I saw no specks of 
gold in it. The whole place for many hun- 
dred yards round in the flats, gullies, and rising 
ground, should be prospected by sinking shafts 
and determining the bottoms, a work which will 
occupy several weeks.—More anon. 


———_ > - 
THE CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS 
; COMPANY. 


Sir Greme Elphinstone, writing by last mail from 
London on April 13th, says :— 

“This forenoon the Ceylon Tea Plantations 
Company held their meeting, and thinking you might 
like to have as early information as possible ns to 
what has taken place, I got from Reid the accom- 
panying report, and he kindly also sent me the en- 
closed telegram, so that I might let you have the 
latest by this mail. There was to be a reporter at 
the meeting to take down what was said, and by next 
week’s mail I'll send you the account in detail. TI feel 
sure you and your readers will be highly pleased 
with the results of the year’s working as set forth in 
the accompanying report, and I must say I consider 
it of very great importance to our tea enterprise 
that such a satisfactory result should have publicity. 
I consider the whole of the working and manage- 
ment of the Ceylon Tea Company to be most satis- 
factory, and published results, such as the Ceylon tea 
plantations can show will, I feel sure, influence fresh 
capital to Ceylon. There is a very fine field in 
Ceylon for small Limited Liability Tea Companies 
similar to the one under notice, and I believe myself 
it is the proper way for capital to be invested in 


Ceylon.” 
> 
OHUBAP CINOHONA FEBRIFUGE FOR THE 
MILLION IN INDIA: 
AN EXAMPLE TO THE CEYLON GOVERNMENT. 


From M. A. Lawson, Esq., Government Botanist and 
Director of Cinchona Plantations, Nilgiris, to the Se- 
cretary to Government, Revenue Department, dated 
Ootacamund, 6th January 188s, 

I would suggest thatsmall packets or bottles of the 


febrituge, Varying perbaps in value from 1 avnato 1 
rupee, should be sent to every Postmaster or other local 
official, who should be authorized to sell the drags, re- 


taining « small commission for his trouble, as for in- 
sbiuce is done in the case of the sale of postage stamps, 
It might be well to consider if the febrifuge could not 
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be brought to the notice of the people in out-of-the-way 
parts, by distributing it also through the tahsildars and 
deputy tahsildars of the taluks, and through the head- 
men of villages. 

From G. Bidie, Esq., M.n., ¢.1.E., Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Madras, to the Secretary to 
Government, Revenue Department, dated Fort St. 
George, 6th March 1888, with reference to the 
measures to be adopted to render the local special 
preparation of cinchona bark more popular, and to 
ring them within easy reach of all classes of the 
people. 

I am still of opinion that for some time they should 
be liberally distributed gratis to the poor in all feverish 
districts, such as Ganjam, where the people continue 
to suffer from malarial fever of a severe and fatal 
type, This gratuitous distribution should be carried 
out through District Surgeons both at head-quarterg 
and in the minor dispensaries; and tahsildars and 
other subordinate revenue ofiicials, living in feverish 
districts, should also have supplies to give away to the 
poor free of charge, and at cost prices to those able 
to pay for the drugs. As already pointed out in 
paragraph 6 of my letter mentioned in paragraph 1, 
the efficacy and cheapness of the preparations should 
also be brought specially to the notice of Local Boards 
and Municipalities, with the view of their substituting 
them in their hospitals for a certain proportion of 
the imported alkaloids. This measure would also help 
to familiarise the people with the appearance and 
value of the articles, and this will be another ad- 
vance towards their more extended use. 

The next step willbe to get the febrifuges pushed 
into the hands of bazaar shopkeepers for retail, and this 
would best be done through the Revenue Department, 
discount being allowed on all sales of five or more 
pounds of the fluid and half poundor any larger quantity 
of thesolid. The prices proposed to be charged by the 
Director of Oinchona Plantations for his preparations, 
viz., R12 per pound forthe solid and Rl per pound 
for the fluid, are moderate ; but to these will have to 
be added the cost of bottles, packing, carriage, &c., 
which will be considerable. For the present, I think 
the Government might forego the latter and charge 
only the net prices as given by Mr. Lawson. For 
convenience of distribution both preparations will, 
to some extent, have to be made up in small packages, 
say the solid article in phials holding 80 grains each and 
the fluid in bottles each containing half an ounce. For 
gratuitous issue some 400 or 500 pounds of the solid and 
2,000 or 3,000 pounds of the fluid might at once be is- 
sued. On the 15th December last, I gave orders for 
the issue of 25 lb. forexperimental trial in each of the 
following districts, viz., Oalicut, Vizagapatam, Berham- 
pore, ‘richinopoly, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, Ootaca- 
mund, and General Hospital, Madras. The district me- 
dical officers were requested to distribute the supplies 
amongst the minor dispensaries, anda blank form was 
issued which will secure the uniform record and tabu- 
lation of results. 

The arrangements here proposed for popularising 
the Nilgiri calieifined are very similar to ices that 
were adopted in the case of chlorodyne on its first in- 
troduction, and if energetically pushed, they will, I 
feel sure, be equally successful. I trust, therefore, 
they will now commend themselves to His Excellency 
in Council and that it will be in my power to take 
further early action. 

Order—dated 10th April 1888. The Government 
agree with the Surgeon-General in considering that 
gratuitous distribution of the febrifuge to the poor 
in feverish districts is desirable. They accordingly 
direct that snpplies of the febrifuge be sent to 
tahsildars in feverish localities for issue by themselves 
and throngh village heads, free of cost. Each bottle 
should bear a label containing directions in the verna- 
cular as woll as in Bnglish. 2. The proposal to give 
a small commission—say 10 per cent.—on purchases 
by local bazaarmen is also accepted, the drug being 
eae to them by tahsildars. 8. The Local 
and Municipal Department will be requested to 
bring the fobrifuge to the notice of all Presidente 
of District Boards and Chairman of Municipal} 
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Councils. The supply to them, however, will be on 
payment of the cost of manufacture, but the 
charges that will be incurred by the Medical Stores 
for bottles, packing, carriage, d&c., should be foregone 
until the usefulness of the drug has become generally 
recognised, The price will then be raised to the full 
cost of supply. 
ES Se 
GIANT THA TREES IN CHYLON. 


Of course the term ‘‘giant”’ is used only re- 
latively, the bushes grown for leaf-yielding purposes 
ranging under four feet. In contrast we give the 
measurements of some grown on Abbotsford estate, 
Dimbula, for seed-yielding purposes,—purposes which, 
owing to the high j4t of the tea, as well as the high 
altitude at which it ig grown, have not in some 
cases been yet fulfilled by trees which are twelve to 
fourteen years old. The elevation in which the 
trees are grown ranges from 4,700 to about 5,200 
feet,—that is the trees which have been measured, 
for there are trees reserved for seed purposes up 
to 6,000 feet. At an elevation of 2,000 feet or 
thereabouts such trees (high class Assam hybrids) 
would be in full seed-bearing in their fifth year. 
Few with us yielded much seed before the eighth 

ear. 

Y MEASUREMENTS OF 20 SHED-BEARING TreA TREES ON 


Lower ABBOTsFORD Estate. 

“ god aa! Hod 

% 322 & 38s 

S 5 Re 3 5 REO 

a ca] OLS A as] OLS 
ft. in. in. ; ft. in. in. 
1 380 0 48% 11 24 6 32 
2 28 6 403 12 3l 3 38L 
3 26 0 9 13 27.0 30 
4 24 9 37% 14 32 0 21 
5 22, 0 30 15 32 0 13 
6 28 6 384 16 31 3 25 
7 24 6 34 17 30 6 23 
8 21 6 33 18 30 6 28 
9 29 6 32 19 80 0 29 
10 27 (9 2 20 0 24 


3 30 

* Circumference of tres 84 feet; greatest diameter 
80 feet. 

Mr. John Fraser, who took the measurements, 
writes :— 4 

** As these measurements of the tea trees have been 
taken rather hurriedly, I may have omitted several of 
the larger trees on the estate, as there are a larger num- 
ber of them from 20 to 30 feet in height with a 
girth of stem of from.20 to 80in.; but I do not 
think there are any which will be found to exceed in 
size the first 8 or 4 on the list. . 

‘“‘ The first 13 are given on account of their large 
circumference of stem, and the last 7 on account of 
their height.. No. 15 is one of the original plants 
left in the nursery, where they are all extremely tall, 
but very spindly trees owing to their having been 
grown so close together. The trees are all single- 
stemmed ones, but No.1 appears-to have originally had 
several stems, which have, however, combined and now 
form a single stem which would makea great many 
forest trees hereabouts feel rather small, Looking 
at this tree one feels inclined to ask why not grow 
the fuel required for tea-making on the tree itself P ” 
No.1 on the listis our ‘‘ giant,” par excellence, in 
succession to the original big tree which was 
wrecked in a storm, but which is again growing freely. 
The present giant has, it will be seen, a stem 4 
feet in circumference. It is only 30 feet high, but 
then look at the enormous area covered by its mass of 
branches, 84 feet round with a diameter at one 
place of 30 feet. No other tree quite equals this in 
umbrageousness, though it yields in absolute 
height to one of a number of trees, left to 
grow close together (far too close) in a nursery of 
December 1874. The greatest height of any tree, 
it will be observed, is 82 feet. In the jungles of 
Agsam ancient trees were foynd 45 feet high, and 


we believe 60 feet is the extreme height to which 
a tea tree has been known to attain. Are there 
any in Ceylon with better growth every way 
than those of which the measurements are given? 
lf so what is their history? The room occupied 
by the giant and many other trees like it is 
very great, and ought to be calculated when 
estimates of yield of leaf per acre are made in 
regard to the leaf-yielding bushes amidst which 
the seed-bearers (about a couple of thousands) are 
scattered. As yet, however, the big tea trees are 
too valuable to be used as firewood. Tea bushes 
allowed to grow up would, it is evident, make 
excellent fences and even break-winds. Our big 
trees, when no longer required for seed-bearing 
purposes, will yield leaf well when cut down. Mean- 
time, they are exceedingly ornamental, some of 
them closely resembling the finest nutmeg trees, in 
beauty of foliage and elegance of form, 


Sea Se 
THE OOFFEE LEAF-DISEASE, 


A PLAN FOR COMBATING IT, 


(Translated from the Socrabaia Courant ofthe 19th 
March 1888, by J. D.Y. for the Ceylon Observer. ] 


The following plan proposed for combating the 
coffee-leaf disease has been received from Heer Oham- 
berlain Mak, residing at the Hague:— 

The report of Dr Burck, Joint-Director of the Na- 
tional Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg, which ap- 
peared in the Bataviasch Handelsblad of the 13th Dec. 
last, kindly sent me by a friend, I have read with 
great interest. Desirous to co-operate heartily in con- 
tending against the disease, I wish to record certain 
facts in hopes of their furthering the discovery of its 
cause, and faeilitatiag the search fora remedy. 

I have been earnestly endeavouring for several years 
to trace out the cause of the potato disease known 
under the name of Péronospora infestans, allied to the 
fungic mildew known as Peronospora viticola and He- 
mileia vastatriz on the vine and on the coffee plant. 

This disease has generally been attributed to important 
atmospheric changes occurring chiefly in the month 
of August, at a temperature of 2U deg. to 25 deg. centi- 
grade during wet weather. True it is that the pest 
spreads widely under these circumstances, but it seems 
to me an error to assign them as its cause. 

Repeated experiments made with various kinds of 
fertilizing matter, and compared with one another, 
have confirmed my opinion. Potato fields, manured 
with phosphate of ammonia and carbonate of ammonia, 
showed all the symptoms of the disease to suchan ex- 
tent, that in six weeks two-thirds of the potatoes were 
entirely decayed. On the other hand potato plants 
manured with phosphateof soda, carbonate of potash, 
and gypsum, displayed no vestige of the disease, and 
the crop of potatoes was abundant and perfectly 
sound, 


I was now in possession of proof that the origin 
of the disease was to be soughtfor in the nutriment 
of the plant. Seeing that unsuitable manure had 
brought it on, this I look on as an important 
phenomenon, and consider my success complete. 

The nutrition of plants stands in close relationship 
to their whole organization, and is a consequence 
of the limited space towhich they are confined. A 
plant has within itself the faculty of producing oganic 
combinations, such as starch, albumen, &c., out of 
the inorganic matter whichit absorbs such as carbonic 
acid and: water. The substance indispensable for this 
physiological function, and which alone is endowed 
with the power to exercise it, is the parenchyma, 
The conversion called “ assimilation” of the inorganic 
matter takes place only under the influence of 
sunlight. The work thus performed by the sun _ is 
stored up in the assimilated vegetable matter. This 
can now supply the strength necessary for the exercise — 
of vital functions by the plant itself, or it can serve 
98 food if consumed by man or the lower animals, 
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The chlorophyll which, in the form of granules, 
is elaborated in the parenchymatous tissue of the 
leaves and stalks, is always present in ordinary green 
plants, and is indispensable to their life, science 
having proved that this substance is charged with 
the important functions of absorbing carbonic acid, 
decomposing oxygen, and forming starch and sugar, 
At*the latter part of the year when the leaves fall, 
it is converted into a colorless sap, and is returned 
towards the roots, to be stored up during winter. 

Should the action of the chlorophyll be distur- 
bed by any injury of the parenchyma, the 
process of assimilation stops, the plant sickens, 
the green color of the leaves pales, parasites appear, 
and the leaves fall off. Ihave recorded my success 
in the discovery of the cause of a disease which had 
raged with destructive effects for fully 40 years, and 
have labored to help nature in her unchangeable laws, 
principally by a supply of suitable nutrition, as the best 
means to obtain robust plants, from which alone a 
plenteous supply of good fruit can be hoped for, and it 
now remains for me to bring forward my suggestion 
for combatinga disease of the same kind which is des- 
troying the coffee plant. 

The simplest, and, asl believe, the best experiment 
consists in sprinkling the coffee plantation with a 
solution of one kilogramme of carbonate of potish in 
a hundred litres of water, which will suffice fer 100 
square metres of ground, the sprinkling to be re- 
peated after an interval of 14 days to insure the 
extirpation of all the spores. This experiment can be 
made ata trifling cost. Out of the fertilizers above- 
mentioned, viz. phosphate of potash, phosphate of 
soda, carbonate of potash, and gypsum, which were 
used with such signal advantage already described, I 
have been induced to give preference to carbonate 
of potash by the consideration that the fully de- 
veloped foliage of the potato plant, elm W&c., has 
been .found to contain a considerable quantity of 
potash, as much as 17 to 18 per cent, andin the ex- 
periments made the chlorophyll granules were 
elaborated in great quantities ; and, as this substance 
is indispensable in the physiological functions of 
plants my choice was fixed. 

[By a later report from Java we learn that 
all the carbonate of potash in the place had been 
used in this coffee experiment, but that it was 
too soon to judge of results.—Ep.] 


——__@—_—_—__—_—_ 
NATIVE TEA—TOBACCO—COTTON—IN UVA. 


(From a Oorrespondent.) 

Your instructions are certainly explicit enough. 
“ Go back 30 years or so of your life, but retain in 
mind your past 25 years’ experience of Uva.” Very 
well, my dear sir, ‘morally wrong and physically im- 
possible,” and why should I do it if I could? Oh 
well, just to say whether in such case you would look 
elsewhere for better native tea gardens than you will 
find in Uva, say five years hence, and cotton for the 
Golombo mills, and fruit for the QGolombo market, 
and pasturage for cattle on 1,000 hills, and—‘* Hold on 
please—your order is big enough in all conscience 
without any more ‘ands,’ ”’ 

It is difficult to say what the villagers of Uva may 
or may not do; but I think in all probability they 
will require full five years, perhaps double the time, to 
make up theic minds whether it was a sufficiently 
profitable cultivation to be worth their while to 
go in for it. Then again it is a moot question, and 
one to be solyed only by experience, whether or not 
the greater part of native Uve is tov dry for profit- 
able growth of tea, The rainfall mostly results 
from storms which, commencing in the Bintenna 
country, gather up around the Modulsima and 
Namunskuls ranges aod then work ron. by Haputale 
to New Galway, whilst some of them strike Naran- 
gala and cross to Udapussellawa, A great deal of 
moisture is discharged on the hill tops and ranges, 
whilst the central plateau and valleys are very dry. 
All the ravines and nullahs near the villages in this 
central portion of Uva are already oceupied by paddy- 
fields, and it is only when you get to une footof the 


ranges that you find chena and jungle, and along the 
Walapane side from the Elephant Plains and through 
the Madulla villages. Outside the Haputale range a 
different condition obtains, but then comes the ques- 
tion of wind and drought. On the Wilson’s Bungalow 
side the same difficulty arises, aud down by Passara 
and Lunugala the soil is poor and the climate dry. I 
am told that the old coffee gardens should and wouid 
be utilized as tea gardens, but I cannot see it. The 
greater part of the coffee was grown under the shades 
of “kekuna,”’ “ kitul,” and other native trees, and in 
turn gave shelter to the cattle of the villager, It was 
grown in a semi-jungly condition, aud required no cul- 
tivation; almost all the attempts at gardens, topped and 
cultivated after the fashion of the estates, were failures, 
or lasted but a very short time. Of course 1 mean the 
small gardens amongst the villages; not such large 
estates as those opened by the estate kangauies near 
Narangalla and Spring Valley. 

Tea could be grown under the same conditions, but 
would have to be pruned, and the plucking would be 
tedious and expensive. The best soil left in the cen- 
tral plateau of Uva lies in the saddles, and well up 
towards the tops of the hills, and not along the lower 
slopes. For untold ages the surface of the country 
has been periodically denuded by fire, and the heavy 
storms of rain fa'ling on the hillsides cause a heavy 
wash which accumulates in its progress, and by the 
time it gets well down the slope cleans off every- 
thing in the shape of vegetable deposit, leaving in many 
places the subsoil and slab rock fully exposed to the 
sun and wind. 

For native tea gardens we shall have to look to the 
wetter districts ; those which are exposed to the wet 
monsoons, Dimbula,Kotmale, and Balangoda, allround by 
Ratnapura, and the western face of the Adam’s Peak 
range. 


Referriog to Udakinda, there is a great want of 
trees. When living near Wilson’s Bungalow many 
years ago, it appeared to me that the jak, kitul, 
kekuna, and other village trees were cut down or died 
from natural causes, and none were either planted by 
the villagers, or seemed to grow spontaneously as 
they do in wetter districts. As far as I know the 
same conditions obtain at the present day, and Uva 
becomes more bare and treeless every year.* 

There is little doubt the Tamil and Moormen 
boutique-keepers will plant up tea gardens, and 
get their debtors to work them free for nothing as 
they used to do with coffee, and if they grow at all 
they will pay, as they cost nothing. 

Tea, to do well in Uva, wili have to be planted on 
the mountain ranges and not amongst the “ untouched 
patanas, ’so you need n’t estimate any great addition 
to the exports uuder native-grown tea from that part 
of the island. 

How about Tobacco ? Udakinda has, I believe, the 
credit of growing the finest tobacco in Ceylon, and 
far back in the Sixties we used to get commissions 
for Badulla cigars, and send considerable quantities 
to England. 

I believe myself that the natives could be educated 
into growing tobacco yery profitably in Uva in small 
patches highly cultivated ; the style of culture would 
suit native ideas toa T, andif the headmen would 
only interest themselves in it, a large profit would 
accrue to the native population. Of all the proposi- 
tions that have appeared for cultivation of paying 
products in Uva, I consider tobacco far away the :nost 
likely. 

As for OottonI have never seen the cn'tivation be- 
yond the limits of a garden, but from what 1 read 
and hear, I don’t think any large extent of land in 
Uva would be suitable. The flat blick soil of the 


* This is a most serious statement and describes 
na state of things urgently demanding am~yiment. 
We do not believe that cutting dowu mous « . forest 
lessens rainfall; but we have a vivid sense of the value 
of trees producing shade, conserving moisture and 
gradually ameliorating soil and climate. Tree planting 
ov the patanss ought to be carried out vigorously 
and exteusively.—Ep, 
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Dambulla country as well as its equable climate point 
to the great cotton growing count:y in Ceylon. Uva 
has grown, and I suppose is growing, some fine speci- 
mens of Long Sea Island cotton ; but the crops can- 
not be relied on, simply because the weather can’t be 
relied on. One would think it was a cultivation to 
suit the villagers if they could only be induced to 
make a start, but knowing them ag I do, I don’t 
think the natives of Uva will take to it, The Sin- 
halese villager is body and soul in the hands of the 
Moorman bontique-keeper and tle low country loafer, 
and they will never do anything for themselves or 
anybody else as long as they get enough to eat, and 
even that they extract with difficulty from their 
owners. ‘he action of the Governmant of late years 
in wringing the taxes from these unlrcky people has 
been the last straw to break their spirit as well 
as their backs, and it wili require some very radical 
measures of reform and relief before they produce tea, 
tobacco, cotton, or anything else except murderers and 
cattle-stealers. 

——_—__}— 


A NEW INDUSTRY : PAPAW MILK. 


Have you heard that papaw milk, after undergoing 
acertain process of drying, is being shipped to Eng- 
land by some firm in the Fort? I have had some 
natives coming round my place this morning, offering 
to pay me 15 cts. per tree toallow them to extract 
the milk, Four men came over and they tell me they 
are employed by the day for this special work at 50 
cts. per diem.—Cor. [Well done; for a digestive 
mixture doubtless, like pepsine.—EDb.] 


+ <> 


CINCHONA IN JAVA. 


We owe an apology to Mr. Anton Kessler for 
throwing doubt on the statement he made in 


reference to the ability of the Governmen; Cin-. 


chona Gardens in Jaya to place 2 million lb. of 
bark per annum on the market. We went by Mr. 
van Romunde’s official reports, which hi ve never 
estimated or hinted at more than one million for any 
one of his future annual exports. But, undoubsedly, 
the double quantity was given out at a public meeting 
as likely to be harvested in the way Myr. Kessler 
stated. Here is the translation of what Mr. Kessler 
sends us :— 
Vikovai Hstate, 12th April 1888. 

Dear Messrs. Ferguson,—At last Iam able to send 
you a copy of the articles of the assembly o” superir- 
tendents of estates in Bandoeug, he'd oi the 9th of 
July 1887. You may find init whatI told youabout 
the 2,000,000 half kilogrammes of bark ; the Dutch Go- 
vernment estat.s covering about 1,000 bahoes would 
be easily ableto throw on the market every year.—I 
remain, dear sirs, yours faithfully, ANToN KussLER. 

Report of the proceedings at the meeting of the 
directors and managers of agricultural undertakings, 
held on the 9th July 1887 at Bandoeng. 

Present—The Honorary member, J. Heijting, the 
President, vice-President, Secretary, and 20 others [all 
men of well-known names and good standing.—NorE 
BY TRANSLATOR]. 

Tbe report of the Secretary, and the remarks thereon 
made by the members of the meeting show clearly 
the poo.liou at the time of the Government cinchona 
plantations, mentioning the fall in prices, cost of 
cultivation, and allthat could interest the cinchona 
p anters in general, holling out no hope of any rise 
in price for many years to come. 

ne following is a translation of what is said re- 
garding the extent and production of the Government 
cinchoua plantations:—These cover an extent of about 
1,000 bouws, of which extenta great part is not yet 
io full bearing. 

Theo harvest of 1885 came to 432,000 3-kilogrammes. 
That of 1886 came to 525 990 }-kilogrammes, 
Whilst thar of 1887 will be avout 700,000 3-kilogrammes. 

It is shown by the above figures which give the 


produce of the original Ledgeriana plantations of 
Tjinjiroean, that we have hardly arrived at the first 
beginning of the regular full harvests, and that when 
the whole extent shall have reached maturity. The 
produce may, without any extraordinary effort, be 
brought up to 2 millions of 4-kilogrammes a year. The 
report is signed by the Secretary, A. H. Berkhout, 

(Translated for Ceylon Observer by J. D. Y., Kotagala, 


4th May 1888. ] 
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LONDON NOTES ON PRODUCE. 


The recent improvement in the coffee market 
appears to have had a very favourable influence on 
the market for Java securities. There has latterly 
been considerable animation on the Amsterdam 
Bourse, attention being specially given to the shares 
and bonds of Netherlands Indian plantation, financial 
and trading companies. 

Dickestive Tra.—It would be interesting to learn 
a little more about “digestive tea.” Bread of that 
description we know, and pills with a similar title are 
to be met with, but “ digestive tea” is a noyelty. A 
company entitled the Universal Digestive Tea Oom- 
pany, Limited, has recently been registered, with a 
capital £20,000 in £10 shares. Its object is to carry 
into execution an agreement intended to be made be- 
tween the company and Harrison Jackson for the ex- 
clusive sale by the company of tea prepared by the said 
Harrison Jackson in accordance with the letters 
patent obtained, or about to be obtained, by him 
for the preparation of tea; to purchase tea to be 
prepared by the said Harrison Jackson, and generally 
to carry on the business of wholesale and retail dealers 
in tea so prepared as aforesaid, or not prepared at 
all, or any business of a character similar or analogous 
thereto. The first subscribers are :— 


Shares. 
J.J. Sparkes, 24, William Street, Rochdale ... 80 
T. K, Walton, Shallcross Hall, Whaley Bridge... 20 
W. Pollard, Oak Oottage, Eccles : éas) 60 
W. Jackson, Shrewsbury Street, Old Trafford, 
Manchester 460 ae ass a» 20 
C. Watts, Horner Terrace, Old Trafford a2 20 
H. Jackson, Sitch House, Tascal, Whaley 
Bridge ... “sp 5 3 «ws 20 
A. 8. Booth, 53, Brockley Road, London, S.E.... 50 


The first directors of the company shall be A'fred 
Scrivener Booth, Harrison Jackson, William Jackson, 
and Joseph John Sparkes, amd Harrison Jackson 
shall be first managing director:—H. ¢ QC. Wail, 
April 18th. 

——————— 


EXPORTS OF JAVA AND MADURA. 


According to a statement published in the States 
Gazette, the export trade of Java and Madura con- 
siderably increased during the preceding year. The 
pole rine details are mertioned of some of the principal 
articles :— 


1886. 1 87. 
Liters. Liters. 
Arrack coo 2,267,399 ... 4,218,596 
Kilos, Kilos. 
Gum Damar Roa 1,034,947 1,030,218 
Gutta Percha ... 10,586 17,834 
Hides ve --2,624,646 3,750,293 
Indigo 1,026,705 ... 1,217,100 
Kapok : 796,327... 1,216,814 
Oinchona Bark ... 832,438 ... 1,103,704 
Coffee sa) 2AS2SL is 18,387,363 
Cloves 37,3807 +. 4,404 
Nutmegs ids 41,917 ... 117,726 
Pepper san 4OLRa2O" dade 1,444,622 
Rice we ~—« 61,598,657... 75,675,900 
Rattans 1,332, 804 1,489,066 
Sugar we 884,978,398 386,870,531 
Tobacco w- 10,101,485 10,998,224 
Tea 8,357,080 3,194,997 
Tin ase 4,100,031 4,933,458 
~ Guilders. Guilders. 
Sundry s+ 2,007,800... 4,496,763. 
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At the annual mecting of the Deli Langkat Tobacco 
Ccmpany the directors presented their report, which 
satisfactory. The condition of the undertakings 
and the prospect of the crops were very favourable. 


was 


After app:oval of the balance sheet a proposal was 


adopted raising the capital to fl. 1,000,000.—Z, g 0, 


Express, April 20th. 


It will be seen that while sugar has largely 
coffee, tea, and pepper have decreased 


increased, 
Cousic erably, — Ep. } 

et ergs sil itt 
IN THE 


OF CEYLON. 


THE DEWURANGALA GOLD FIELD. 
Pracrican INroRMATION, 
(By a Special Correspondent—an Australian Gold- 
digger.) 


GOLD 


12th May 1888. 
Referring to the Dewurangala gold field, 
_ peculiar appearance of all the pieces of gold, with 


their ragged edges that I haye seen, look more like 
pieces spurted irom a smelting ladle than gold dug 
from the earth, and the quality more like jewellers 


than virgin gold. These considerations, together 
with the fact that no fine gold had been found 
in the pits out of which these p’eces had been 
taken, force a doubt on one’s mind as to the 
finds being genuine. On the other hand what 
cause could be assigned for the owners of the pits 
trying to play off any deception? Had they wished 
to sell their claims, and for that purpose tried 
to make out that they were rich in gems and gold, 
there would be reason to suppose that the 
gold had been melted-down jewellery, and mace 
use of to try tocatch buyers. There seems to have 
been nothing of that sort however, so there is 
reason to believe that the finds were genuine; 
also that there is considerably more gold to find 
thereabouts. Nature may and sometimes does 
play queer freaks, but it is most unlikely that she 
would have deposited eight or ten ounces of gold 
in that narrow spot, and not scattered some of her 
precious treasure as profusely in other parts o° 
that neighbourhood. In addition to prospecting all 
the flats, gullies, and rising ground overa wide circle 
round the gem pits, I would be inclined now that 
there is abundance of water to sluice in longtoms 
a piece of that flat from top to bottom where 
the gold was found, taking a good slice of 
the latter. I suspect when the pits are worked over 
and abandoned, their claim to them lapses, 
According to the prospects (if genuine) out of these 
old holes it would pay handsomely. The long- 
tom is simply a long trough, into which all that is 
to be washed is thrown and puddled till all the 
clay is dissolved. Itis then run out with a good 
rush of water through wide flat-bottomed spouts. 
Across these spouts there are 2 inch bars or ripples 
placed at three to four feet apart for catching 


the gold. The heavy gold is caught by the 
first ripple, and if any fine gold _ should 
reach the last ripple, it is considered 


necessary to add another spout with more ripples. 
The miner reasons that if any gold has got so far 
as the last ripple, some may have got away alto- 
gether. 

It is to be hoped Mr. Armitage will drop on to 
something to reward his enthusiasm. He had 
made fair progress when I saw him at what 
was then castles inthe air. These structures are 
by no means to be despised. Next to money in 
one’s poke I know of nothing more helpful to 
the gold prospector, 

Mr. Dominico, “ full of high hope," and 
with the air of a man who was losing trea- 
sures every hour he was off his olaim, 
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was 


work. 
(like some others 1 met) seems to think if he got 
on to a lead of gold, it would guide him to the 
matrix: that attained, they evidently think, their 


hurrying up to set men to He 


fortune is no longer matter of speculation. The man 
of experience does not trouble himself about the 
matrix : whoever yet managed to connect a single 
alluvial lead of gold with a quartz reef, or say with 
any degree of certainty to what reef it owed its exist- 
ence ? 

Science has probably done less forthe goldseeker 
than for any other individual. Auriferous reefs are 
often found in the ranges that intersect the gold 
fields, but what about the plains of hundreds and 
hundreds of acres rich in gold and far from any 
reef? How did the gold come there? and what 
about the matrix? Reefs run parallel, alluvial 
leads run in all directions, It is common enough 
for men to be sinking shafts all along for a mile 
or more ahead of where a lead has been struck, 
believing they were on the line of it, but to find it 
had turned a right angle to suit those who could 
not get onto the line. There has been no reliable 
theory ever yet got to bear on gold finding. The 
plodding man.with his pick, shovel, and tin dish 
discovered most of the old rich gold fields of 
Australia. The scientific man followed up afterwards, 
but too late to be useful. 


———————- +> —————_ 


A Vanuapie Meprcrau O1n, a sort of wool said 
to be obnoxious to moths, and a strong, cheap, mat- 
ting, are among the products now made from 
pineapples.— Home paper. 

One of the oldest industries in Egypt is artificial. 
egg-hatching, principally engaged in by Copts. 
There are said to be 700 establishments of this 
nature in the country.—I/id. 

Pranrarns have greatly risen in price, owing, priu- 
cipally, I think, to all the lands, as far as Polgaha- 
wela being cleared and planted out. Bum boat men 
now go about the gardens in town paying very fair 
prices for inferior kinds of plantains unfit tobe cut 
in order to supply the shipping.—Cor. 

LARGE GOVERNMENT ORDER For Forest TREES.— 
We note in the Dunfries and Galloway Standard 
that the firm of Messrs. T. KrNNEDY & Co., 
nurserymen, Dumfries, were recently invited by 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to tender an offer to supply 600,000 young forest 
trees of specified varieties for planting on the Crown 
lands in the Isle of Man. Their offer has been 
for over a quarter of a million plants, 
which have to be straightforth delivered to the 
Crown Receiver at Douglas. The order consists of 
Birch trees, Beech, Sycamore, Alder, Silver Fir, 
Corsican Pine, Austrian Pine, Douglas Spruce, Scotch 
Firs.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

OCutNa Grass AND Coca.—The Société d’ Acclimat- 
ation heard atits last meeting a very interesting paper 
from Dr. Bélancés, presented G. M. Geoffroy © St. 
Hilaire, the celebrated naturalist. Der. Bélancés, has 
made a study of the cultivation of “ China-grass and 
Coca” which plants he has introduced into Porto 
Rico and San-Domingo. He says these plants are des- 
tined to be of immense value to the Antilles, where they 
have been definitely acclimatised. The lecturer showed 
two stalks of ramte, ft 6. 11 in. long, cut after cne 
month of cultivation by M. D> del Foro (of Cabo Rojo) 
and a beautiful branch of Coca, covered with blossom, 
which had been sent to him by the Archbishop ot San 
Domingo. “ In the deluge of economical perturbations 
threatening thiscountry,” he said ** this branch may 
be shown to the people as a token of salvation.’ Dr. 
Bélancés likewise exhibited the fruits of a plant still 
in the wild state: dioscora bulbifera. It is called guada 
at Porto-Rico, bande, at San Domingo, and iguana de 
mata (yam) in Venesuels. This tuber is easy of cul- 
tivation, is possessed of the same nutritive qualities as 
the potato, and contains a large proportion of feoula. 
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Some of this fruit has been forwarded to the Starch 
Manufactory at Palinges with a view to ascertaining 
the proportion of starch they contain. The Society 
decided thatan attempt should be made at the Algiers 
Gardens to acclimatize the plant, which may become a 
staple of culture and be utilized in industry. This inter- 
esting communication was listened to with great atten- 
tion. Endeavours are being made in the French 
West India possessions to form a company with 
the object of introducing and cultivating the coca 
plant. 


Czyton TEA ror Cuina.—The latest we have 
received is an order for 200 lb, Ceylon tea from a 
firm in Shanghai. This is right into the enemy’s 
camp, I think! Do you think they want to imitate 
our Ceylon make, if so, they couldn’t have chosen a 
better mark than ours eh?-—Werchant. [No doubt 
the tea is for ‘ foreign” consumption at Shanghai. 
—Ep,l 


OorFEE Norres.—The correspondent of the Journal, 
writing from Ouro Preto, Minas Geraes, under date of 
the 5th inst.,says: ‘* Farmers,in view of what is oc- 
curring (emancipation), are abandoning the old, worn- 
out coffee orchards, and are applying themselves to the 
planting of new, and the development of these in full 
bearing. This will diminish greatly the coffee crop this 
year. Some persons declare that not over two-thirds of 
the crop will be secured.”— Rio News. 


Bue on Benr.—A recent exchange says that a des- 
tructive and voracious enemy of the beet-root has 
appeared in Germany. It is a black bug, and was 
first seen in Silesia, where in the district of Leop- 
schutz, upwards of fifty acres of beets were com- 
pletely ruined. One cultivator, on a patch of less 
than ten rods square, killed 1,800 bugs. This unex- 
pected falling off in the outcome of the beet sugar 
crop in Germany this year, may be owing in part 
to the ravages of these pests.—Planters’ Monthly. 

Tue Tra Bua or Java anp Cnynon.—At a 
meeting of the Entomological Society of London 
on April 4th, Mr. Waterhouse read a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Additional Observations on the Tea-bugs 
(Helopeltis) of Java,” and exhibited a number of 
specimens of these insects. He said that the 
species infesting the chinchona in Java was sup- 
posed to have been introduced from Ceylon in 
tea, but that he had discovered that the species 
on the tea and on chinchona in Java were dis- 
tinct, and that both species were distinct from 
Helopeltis antonii of Ceylon.—The Atheneum, April 
14th. 


CincHonA Barx.—With another fall in price, 
this time of a farthing per unit, it would really seem 
as if ‘“‘other countries’ learning that Ceylon was 
slacking off, had begun to ‘‘rush” their bark to 
Europe. If so, they will find Ceylon is waking 
up too, for apart from rising exports, here is the 
railway return for week ended 8th April giving 148 
tons bark against 94% same week last year! The 
8th instant closed the week just before the rain began. 


Cryton Arrowroor Frour,—Mr. R. P. Jaya- 
wardana of Cotta sends us a packet of ‘Jaya. 
wardanapura Arrowroot,”’ which is ‘ guaranteed 
pure, and free from all chemical impurities,”’ Ac- 
cording to a contemporary, 

“Tt appears that he picked up the mode of prepara- 
tion when attached, many years ago, to the Agricul- 
tural and Indnstrial School under Mr. Thurston. On 
his transfer to Kurunegala, he attempted to grow the 
yam, but the soil there was not favourable to it. Since 
his re-transfer here, he has been making experiments 
_ in Ootta and has induced the people thereabouts to 
undertake the cultivation, making small advances 
against the crop. The result is that there are now 
about 10 acres of land under the product in that 
district and its neighbourbood, Mr. Jayawardana at 
present works asmall Hand-mill, which gives employ- 
mentto about half-a-dozen hands; but he will under- 


take operations on a more extended scale when the 
samples he has distributed for analysis are reported 
upon,” 

The sample looks very good, and we wish Mr. 
Jayawardana all success in his new enterprise. 


HARpiness or Hucatyprus OoccivERA.—You have 
been good enough on one or two occasions to insert 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle some remarks of mine 
relative to the hardiness of Eucalyptus coccifera. 
About three, or perhaps nearly four years ago, I 
had planted in the garden of the Atkinson Morley 
Hospital at Wimbledon, four small plants of this 
Eucalypt; one perished from drought, but the other 
three, notwithstanding the exceptional severity of 
the late three winters, have withstood snow and 
frosts remarkably well. They are now from 8 to 
12 feet high, in an exposed site, and look (I saw 
them this day, March 27), in perfect health and 
vigour. @f all the tribe, E. coccifera is the one 
which will best bear our winters out-of-doors. It 
is quite a mistake to plant E. globulus for such a 
purpose. It might grow, in fact I have seen it grow, 
in the open air in winter in Cornwall, and in a 
secluded sheltered spot in Dorsetshire and Hastings 
Old Town: whereas the EK. coccifera will flourish in 
any season, and its culture should be encouraged 
and promoted by all means.—JoHN CoLEBROOK,— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

PLANTING IN Bornzo.—We understand that the 
Borneo Planting Company are making rapid progress, 
Mr. A, Walker, their Manager, has felled 160 acres 
on the Segaliud River for Liberian Coffee, Cocoa, 
Manila Hemp, Pepper, Coconuts, &e. At Bocara 
60 acres are planted with Manila Hemp and 
Pineapples, and further land is being cleared for 
this purpose. We wish this Pioneer Company every 
success.— Borneo Herald, April 1st. 

JaFFna Tosacco.—The tobacco cultivation is of deep 
interest to all people in Jaffna. In fact, this is the 
chief article of export. Whilst we have to buy from 
foreign markets our articles of food and clothing, as 
well as other articles of necessity, not to speak of 
those of luxury, the principal means of bringing money 
into the conntry from abroad is tobacco. It is now in 
various stages of growth, and in a few weeks more, it 
will be gathered and cured. Probably, the extent 
grown with tobacco this year is greater than any pre- 
vious year. The care and the trouble taken and the 
work done by the cultivators in raising the crop, are 
very great. But where is the market for a good sale? 
There is more than the demand of the markets in 
Colombo, Kandy and Galle; and more than the demand 
of the Indian market. Now, it behoves every man of 
patriotic feeling to find out the ways and the means of 
sending the Jaffna tobacco to the European market. 
The process of curing should, of course, be in a superior 
manner. This is well worthy of the attention of such 
good men as Oharles Morrison, the banker, or some 
metropolitan merchants. If among the drawbacks, 
bad curing be one, the remedy can be had. Persons 
versed in the act of curing may be got out for a time, 
to teach the cultivators, or instructions may be 
obtained from wheresoeyer they can be had. It would 
be a great service to the country, if the cultivation of 
the chief article of export can be encouraged. From 
the year 1857 to about 1870, sales of tobacco were very 
encouraging and satisfactory; but since then, there 
has been a decline. It is certain that there is a large 
acreage fit for such cultivation, and what is wanted is 
larger demand. To develop the resources of the country 
is of the utmost importance for its prosperity. 
Our people have to direct their attention towards find- 
ing out the ways and the means of advancement and 
improvement. Selfishness is an evil and a disgrace. 
It is man’s duty to be useful for himself and others. 
It is a good idea to form an agricultural association, 
hold meetings at stated times, and have communi- 
cations with similar institutions in other parts of the 
world, with a view to introduce new modes of culti- 
vation and adopt all that is yood and useful. Are there 
not men of leisure, means and talents in our midst to 
form sucha useful association P— Com. “ Morning Star.” 
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PLANTING AND TRADE IN FIJI IN 1837. 


The crushing hurricane of 1886 developed the 
depth of dep ession to which it was possible for 
the colony to sink. The effects of gradual decline 
in the fruits of the sugar industry were beginning 
to be felt in the results inevitable to the reduc ion 
of staffs, the lowering of salaries and the cubtiug 
down ef expense wherever that was possible. 

It may be feirly hope! that the suffering of 1836 
and the effort of 1887 will receive something like 
tangible reward in 1888. Sugar has taken a turu 
commercially for the better. Not only is the market 
firmer, but the Conference on the sugar bounties 
now organized can but effect a result beneficial to 
the cave-grown article. The year 1887 is cntitid, 
however, to such alvantage as has accrned from 
this stiffening of prices; to the extent, at least, of 
the output for the season just closed. 

The copra yield, the paucity of which in 1887 is 
to be distinctly traced to the blow in the preceding 
year, 1s assuming tangible proportions and recoveriaz 
its vigor. During the last four months, about seven 
hundred tons of this article of export have come 
into the hands of the Goyernment cuntractors. 
That quantity may be expected to be largely in- 
ereased during the first months of the coming year; 
but the value of such as may be then brought in 
should distinctly be carried to the credit of 1837, 
of whose production it evidently must be part. 

Yea is apparently holding its own. Its growth 
and preparation are in the hands of skilled men 
who have thoroughly established the claim of the 
Colony to be classed among-t tea-producing countries. 
Other matters being equal, there is nothing to pre- 
vent Fiji from assuming a very considerable pride 
of p'ace in this direction, That she has maintained 
her position is certain, and 1887 may be regarded 
as fairly satisfactory to that extent at least, 

The Fruit Export bas grown to large proportions 
and has consequently hal a material effect upon 
the trade of the Colony. The tonnage employed by 
means of the development of this source of industry 
is very considerable and figures substantially in the 
revenue, There is a whisper that another steamer 
will be added-to the number of those already em- 
ployed and that March will see that brought about. 

Altogether, the outcome of 1887 may be regarded 
as affording fair cause for congratulation. With 
some few exceptions, people have succeeded in 
breasting the wave of depression and stout hearts 
and busy hanis, actively employed, haye enabied 
them to avoid being submerged. That they have 
so far succeeded is full of promising pressage for 
1888. It may be considered that the shore has 
been reached, and although some few may have 
Jost their cloths in the struggle, at least they bave 
escaped with life and with sufficient energy to enable 
them to face anew the conditions of existence.—/iji 
Times. 

———— 


TREES FOR OULTIVATION: 


SeepLINe, TIMBER AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION AT THE NURSERIES, CINCHONA, 


(From the he a the Botanical Department, 
‘amaica.) 


The Yerrow Cypress of N. W. America and 
California (Thuja gigantea) is a good timber tree, 
suitable for building purposes, The wood is bright 
yellow, and fine grained. The inner bark is soft and 
pliable and useful for making mats, sails, ropes, &e. 
‘This graceful tree generally grows from 50 to 70 feet 
in height, and in favourable situations attians 200 
feet. It will probably do well on the hills in 
Jamaica, Although called a Cypress, it is in fact 
an Arbor-Vitae. 

Lawson's Cypress (Jhuja Lawsoniana B. & H.) 
is described by Murray as the haodsomest tree seen 
by him in bis expedition in N. America, the babi 
being most ceapatal, with the branches at first cury- 
ed upwards, as in the Spruce, and towards the euds 
ke like an Ostrich feather; the leadivg 

b) 


shoots when young, droop like those of the Deodar. 
The tree attains a height of 100 feet, and a dia- 
meter of 2 feet, The timber is good, easily worked, 
with a strong odour. Murray described it asa true, 
Cypress. (Cupressus Lawsoniana, Murr.) 

The OntNEsE ArRBOR-ViTAE (Zhuja orientalis, L ) 
is a pvative of Ohina and Japan, The name Arvor- 
Vitae is derived from the Ohinese and Japinese 
names for the plant. In China it is known as 
“Hak,” everlasting life, and in Japan as ‘* Hiba,” 
tree of life, so called from the evergreen nature of 
the shrub. 

The Large Fruired Oypress (Cupressus macrocarpa 
Hartw.) is one of the finest of the true Oypresses. 
It is a native of Upper Oalifornia where Hartweg 
discovered it, growing to a height of 60 feet, with 
a trunk 3 feet in diameter. It resembles in habit 
a Cedar of Lebanon, having a far spreading, flat 
top. 

Another beautiful OALIrORNIAN Cypress (Cupressus 
Goventana, Gord.) also discoverel by Hartweg is 
much smaller, growing only to a height of from 6 
to 16 feet. It is very ornamented with spreading 
slender branches. 

The Horizontau Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens, 
L. var. horizontalis) is only a variety of the com- 
mon Cypress of South Europe and is so named from 
its horizontal spreading branches, 

The above plants are on sale at 1d. each or 7s. 
6d per 100. 

FREE Distrrurion OF AcorNS AND SEEDLING 


Oaks, (Quercus Robur) 


In 1885, Mr. Morris obtained a barrel of acorns 
from the Royal Gardens, Kew, which bave done 
well in the nurseries at Cinchona, and there are 
now some hundreds of plants available for free dis- 
tribution. Carriage of plants must be paid for, 
Another barrel has lately arrived from Kew and 
Acorns will be sent free by Post to those who 
make application for them. ‘he bags should be re- 
turned. There is also a limited number of plants 
of the Turkey Ouk (Quercus Carris) available. Both 
these species of Oak are likely to do well on the 
hills, ani would be an important addition to our 
supply of timber. There is a fine tree at Whitfield 
Hall, the property of Deb. Spencer Heaven, Esq. 


sss ee 
ARROWROOT CULTIVATION 
PREPARATION. 


From the Director of Public Instruction, to the 
Hon. the Governmert Agent, Central Province, 
Kandy :— 


AND 


Colombo, 4th April, 1888. 

Sir,—Referring to your letter No.9 of the 3rd 
ultimo, I have the honour to annex copy of a report 
from Mr. Rodrigo, the Agricultural Instructor, who 
has been so successful with arrowroot, This report 
gives information as to soil, method of planting, and 
preparation of flour. (2) To this report I add a 
further report showing the method of cultivation, if 
roots or tubers are commenced with instead of shoots, 
This further information is given because, if arrow- 
root does not already grow in a district,, roots or 
tubera can be sent by parcel post without damage, 
whereas shoots might die in transit. (3) Regarding 
rainfall, the exact rainfall at Mr. Rodrigo’s garden is 
not ascertainable, but the Surveyor-General gives 
the average rainfall at the neighboring station of 
Gikiyanakanda in the annexed table. (4) Mr. Rodrigo 
makes about 16 lb. of arrowroot flour from 100 Ib, of 
arrowroot tubers, He can sell his arrowroot flour 


| locally to villagers at 25 cents per lb, whereas the 


average prico of 1 lb. of arrowroot tubers in bis 
portion of the Kalu'aa district is one cent, (5) The 
Privcipal Civil Medical Officer, however, reports Mr, 
Rodrigo’s arrowroot on aualysis to be equal to the 
hest imported arrowroot which is sold by Messrs, 
Cargill & Co,, at Rl-12 per lb, while in the Pettah, 
I believe, it is sold at 75 cents per lb. Mr. Rodrigo 
is therefore arranging for the sale of his Arrowroot 
iu tins through the Pettah shops, a proceeding which 
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should bring in a still more handsome profit than 
the more local sale—I am, &c., (Signed) H. W. 


GREEN. 
(Copy of Report Referred to.) 


Sit,—With reference to your letter No. 132 of 31st 
of January, I have the honor to afford the following 
information :—(1). As to the nature of the soil where 
you (sic) have succeeded with arrowroot :—I have 
grown arrowroot on a piece of land where the upper 
layer of thé soil is dpen, sandy, and light and not 
moist at all, but I have observed that on a moist land 
arrowroot grows better, but the tubers yield a less 
quantity of flour than on dry ground. (2) Method 
of Cultivation.—There is not much to be said, the 
cultivation being so very simple; The great thing is 
to select rather light, open soil, and to break it up 
thoroughly before planting, so that the tubers may 
have room to grow easily. Then the earth is made into 
beds, and the shoots of arrowroot, two in each hole, 
are planted at a distance of 12 to 18 inches apart, 
and are covered with leaves to prevent the earth being 
dried up, and the leaves when they are decayed serve 
as manure, and also hinder the growth of weeds. 
Unless in a great scarcity of rain it is mot necessary 
to water the plantation. Care should be taken to 
plant them ina rainy season, say in April, May, June, 
October or November. The deeper the ground is dug, 
and the more the soil is stirred, the larger the tubers 
become and healthier the plants look. Nothing more 
is required beside frequent weeding and keeping the 
land clean and sweet. I do not think the erop needs 
much manuring, but a dressing of rotten old dung 
and leaf mould will do good. The soil is not distarbed 
after planting till the tubers are dug up, which is 
done 8 to 10 months after planting. (3) Rainfall, if 
ascertainable.x—The Surveyor-General gives the average 
rainfall at Gikiyanakanda for 14¢ years at 139°36 inches. 
(4) Method of converting the Arrowroot into Fine 
Flour.—First the tubers should be cleaned of all the 
scaly leaves by washing them in water, and then 
reduced to powder by pounding ina mortar. Then 
pour asufficient quantity of water to make it a liquid, 


and, after stirring well, filter through a very 
rough cloth, in which the threads are set apart 
into another vessel, and keep that vessel un- 


shaken for a time till the powder settles at the bottom; 
then remove the water and stir the powder again 
with fresh water and filter this time with a finer cloth 
to another vessel, and keep as before. Repeat this 
process of washing once more, and, when the powder 
is settled, remove the water and dry the powder in the 
sun on clean white paper. Whilst being dried the 
powder, which will be in lumps, should be continually 
reduced to bring them to a fine state.—I am, &c., 
(Signed) J. A. G. Roprico. 


(Copy of further report.) 


Sir,—With reference to the additional information 
you required on my letter, P. S., of 10thof February, 
T beg to state that arrowroots will grow wither they 
are sent with the shoots or tubers alone. In the 
latter case it will be advisable to plant them in a 
separate patch of ground till the shoots come out, 
before they are planted in the required ground at 
the usual distances. Oare should also be taken to water 
the tubers till the shoots come out, and to protect 
them from exposing too much to the heat of 


the sun. 
I am, &., (Signed) J, A. G. Roprico. 


Local “Times. ” 


ee 

THE FLOWER INDUSTRY OF GRASSH. 

A Paper on this subject was read before the 
Chemists’ Assistants’ Association on March 8 by Mr. 
F. W. Warrick, and was listened to with much 
interest. 

The population of Grasse is about 12,000, and the 
flora of its environs represents almost all the botany 
of Europe. Among the splendid pasture lands, 7,000 
feet above the sea, are fields of lavender, thyme, &c. 
From 7,000 to 6,000 feet there are forests of pine 
and other gymnosperms, From 6,000 to 4,090 feet 
fire and the beech are the most prominent trees, 


Between 4,000 and 2,000 feet we find our familiar 
friends the oak, the chestnut, cereals, maize, pota- 
toes. Below this is the Mediterranean region. Here 
orange, lemon, fig, and olive trees, the vine, mulberry, 
&c, flourish in the open, as well as any number of 
exotics, palms, aloes, cactuses, castor-oil plants, &c. 
It is in this region that nature with lavish hand 
bestows her flowers, which, unlike their compeers 
in other lands, are not born to waste their frag- 
rance on the desert air or to die “like the bubble 
on the fountain,” but rather (to paraphrase George 
Eliot’s lofty words) to die, and live again in fats 
and oils, made uObler by their presence. 

The following are the plants put under contribution 


‘by the perfume factories of the district, viz., the 


orange-tree, bitter and sweet, the lemou, eucalyptus 
myrtle, bay-laurel cherry-laurel, elder; the labiates, 
lavender, spike, thyme, &c.; the umbelliferous fennel, 
and parsley, the composite wormwood and tarragon, 
and, more delicate than these, the rose, geranium, 
cassie, jasmin, jouquil, mignonette, and violet. 

Tue Perrome Factroky.—In the perfume factory 
everything is done by steam. Starting from the engine- 
room at the bottom, the visitor next enters the 
recciving-room, where early in the morning the chat- 
tering patois-speaking natives come to deliver the 
flowers for the supply of which they have contracted. 
The next room is occupied with a number of steam- 
jacketed pans, a mill, and hydraulic presses. Next comes 
the still-room, the stills in which are all heated by 
steam. In the “extract” department, which is next 
reached, are large tinned copper drums, fitted with 
stirrers, revolving in opposite directions on vertical 
axes. Descending to the cellar—the coolest part of 
the building—we find the simple apparatus used in 
the process of enfleurage. The apparatus is of two 
kinds, The smaller is a frame fitted with a sheet of 
stout glass. A number of these, all of the same size, 
when placed one on the top of the other, form a 
tolerably air-tight box. The larger is a frame fitted 
with wire netting, over which a piece of molleton is 
placed. The other rooms are used for bottling, labell- 
ing, &c. 

The following are some of the details of the culti- 
vation and extraction of perfumes as given in Mr. 
Warrick’s paper :— 

ORANGE PsHRFUMES.—The orange tree is produced 
from the pip, which is sowa in a sheltered uncovered 
bed. When the young plant is about 4 feet high 
it is transplanted, and allowed a year to gain 
strength inits newsurroundings. It is then grafted 
with shoots from the Portugal or Bigaradier. It 
requires much care in the first few years, must. be 
well manured, and during the summer well watered, 


and if at all exposed must have its stem covered 


up with straw in winter, It is not expected to yield 
a crop of flowers before the fourth year after trans- 
plantation. The flowering begins towards the end 
of April and lasts through May to the middle of 
June. The buds are picked when on the point of 
opening by women, boys, and girls, who make use 
of a tripod ladder to reach them. ‘These villagers 
carry the fruits (or, rather, flowers) of their day’s 
labour to a flower agent or commissionare, who 
weighs them, spreads them out in a cool place (the 
flowers, not the villagers), where they remain until 
1 or 2 Am; he ther puts them into sacks, and de- 
livers them at the factory before the sun has risen. 
They are here taken in hand at once; on except- 
ional days as many as 160 tons being so treated in 
the whole province. After the following season, say 
end of June, the farmers prune their trees; these 
prunings are carted to the factory, where the leaves 
are separated and made use of. 

During the autumn the ground round about dhe trees 
is well weeded, dug about, and manured, The old prac- 
tice of planting violets under the orange trees is being 
abandoned. Later on in the year those blossoms which’ 
escaped extermination have develuped into fruits. 
These, when destined for the production of the oil, 
are picked while green. ; : 

The orange trees produce a second crop of flowers 
in autumn, sometimes of sufficient importance to 
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allow of their being taken to the factories, and 
always of sufficient importance to provide brides with 
the necessary bouquets. 

Nature having been thus assisted to deliver these 
her wonderful productions, the flowers, the leaves, 
and the fruits of the orange-tree, at the factory, 
man has do the rest. He does it in the following 
m nner :— 

Tue flowers are spread out on the stone floor of 
the receiving-room in a layer some 6 to 8 inches 
deep; they are taken in hand by young girls, who 
Separate the sepals, which are discarded. Such of 
the petals as are destined for the production of 
orange-flower water and neroli are put into a still 


through a large canvas shoot, and are covered with | 


water, which is measured by the filling of reser- 
voirs on the same floor. The mauhole of the still 
is then closed, and the contents are brought to boil- 
ing point by the passage of superheatel steam 
through the coils of a surrounding worm. The water 
and oil pass over, are condensed, and fall into a 
florentine receiver, where the oil floating on the sur- 
face remains in the flask, while the water escapes 
through the tube opening below. A piece of wood 
or cork is placed in the receiver to break up the 
steam flowing froin the still; this gives time for the 
small globules of oil to cohere, while it breaks the 
force of the downward current, thus preventing any 
of the oil being carried away. 

The first portions of the water coming from the 
still are put into large tinned copper vats, capable 
of holding some 6500 gallons, and there stored, to 
be drawn off as occasion may require into glass 
carboys or tinned copper bottles. Tnis water is an 
article of very large consumption in France; our English 
cooks have no idea to what an extent it is used by 
the chefs in the land of the “darned mounseer,’’ 

The oil is separated by means of a pipette, filtered, 
and bottled off. It forms the oil of neroli of commerze ; 
1,000 kilos. of the flowers yield 1 kilo. of oil. That 
obtained from the flowers of the Bigaradier, or bitter 
orange, is the finer and more expensive quality. 

The delicate scent of orange-fiowers can be preserved 
quite unchanged by another and more gentle process— 
viz., that of maceration. It was noticed by some in- 
dividual, whose name has not been handed down to 
us, that bodies of the nature of fat and oil are absor- 
bers of the odour-imparting particles exhaled by 
plants. ‘This property was seizei upon by some 
other genius equally unknown to fame, who utilised 
it to transfer the odour of flowers to alcohol. 

Where oil is used it is the very finest olive, pro- 
duced by the trees in the neighbourhood. This is 
put into copper vats holding about 50 gallons; 1 ewt. 
of flowers is added. After some hours the flowers 
are strained out by means of a large tin sieve. 
The oil is treated with another hundredweight of 
flowers, and still another, until sufficiently impreg- 
nated. It is then filtered through paper until it be- 


comes quite bright; lastly it is put into tins, and is: 


ready for exportation or tor use in the production 
of extracts. 

Where fat is employed as the macerating agent 
the fat used isa properly adjusted mixture of lard 
and suet, both of which have been purified and re- 
fined during the winter months, and kept stored 
away in well-closed tins. 

One cwt, of the fat is meltedin a steam-jacketed 
pan, and poured into a tinned copper vat capable 
of holding from 5 to 6 cwt. About 1 cwt of orange- 
flowers being added, these are well stirred in with 
a wooden spatula. After standing for a few hours, 
which time is not sufficient for solidification to take 
place, the contents are poured into shallow pans and 
heated to 60° OU. The mixture thus rendered more 
fluid is poured on toa tin sieve; the fat passes through, 
the flowers remain behind, These naturally retain a 
large amount of macerating liquor. To save this they 
are packed into strong canvas bags aud subjected to 
pressure between the plates of a powerful hydrauiic 
press. Tho fat squeezed out is accompanied by the 
moisture of tho flowers, from which it is separated 
by skimming. Weing returned to the original vat, our 
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macerating medium receives another complement of 
flowers to rob of their scent, and yet others, until 
the strength of the pomade desired is reached. The 
fat is then remelted, decanted, and poured into tins 
or glass jars. 

To make the extrait the pomade is beaten up 
with alcohol in a special air-tight mixing-machine 
holding some 12 gallons, stirrers moved by steam- 
power agitating the pomade in opposite directions. 
After some hours’ agitation a creamy liquid is pro- 
duced, which, after resting, separates, the alcohol 
now containing the perfume, By passing the alcohol 
through tubes surrounded by iced water, the greater 
part of the dissolved fat is rcmoved. 

These are the processes applied to the flowers. 
The leaves are distilled only for the oil of petit-grain. 
This name was given to the oil because it was 
formerly obtained from miniature orange fruits. From 
1,000 kilos. of leaves 2 kilos. of oil are obtained. 

The oil obtained from the fruit of the orange, 
like that of the lemon, is extracted at Grasse by 
rolling the orange over the pricks of an ecueille, 
an instrument with a hollow handle, into which 
the oil flows. The oil is sometimes taken up 
by a sponge. Where the oil is produced in larger 
quantities, as at Messina, more elaborate apparatus 
is employed. A less fragrant oil is obtained by 
distilling the raspings of the rind, 

THE EUCALYPTUS, MYRTLE, &c.—Of later introduc- 
tion than the trees of the orange family is the 
Eucalyptus Globulus, which, not being able to compete 
with the former in the variety of nasal titillations 
it gives rise to, probably consoles itself with coming 
off the distinct victor in the department of power 
and penetration. The leaves and twigs of this tree 
are distilled for oil. This oil is in large demand on 
the Oontinent, the fact of there being no other 
species than the globulus in the neighbourhood being 
a guarantee of the uniformity of the product. 

Whereas the eucalyptus is but a new-comer in 
these regions, another member of the same family, 
the common myrtle, can date its introduction many 
centuries back. An oil is distilled from its leaves, 
and also a water. 

Associated with the myrtle we find the leaves of the 
bay-laurel, forming the victorious wreaths of the 
ancients. The oil produced is the oil of bay-laurel, 
oil of sweet bay. This must not be confounded 
with the oil of bays of the West Indies, the pro- 
duce of the Myreia acris; nor yet with the cherry- 
laurel, & member of yet another family, the leaves 
of which are sometimes substituted for those of the 
sweet bay. The leaves of this plant yield the cherry - 
laurel water of the B. P. It can hardly be said 
to be an article of perfumery. It also yieldsan oil, 

Another water known to the British Pharmacopeia 
is that produced from the flowers of the elder, 
which flourishes round about Grasse. 

_The rue also grows wild in these parts, and is 
distilled. 

Tne Lasrates.—The family which overshadows all 
others in the quantity of essential oils which it puts 
at the disposal of the Grassois and their neighbours 
is that of the Labiate. Foremost among these we 
have the lavender, spike thyme, and rose-mary. These 
are all of a vigorous and hardy nature and require no 
cultivation. The tops of these plants are generally dis- 
tilled in situ, under contract with the grasse manufact- 
urer, by the villagers in the immediate vicinity. The 
higher the altitude at which these grow, the more es- 
teemed the oil. The finest oil of lavender is produced by 
distilling the fiowers only. About 100 tons of laven- 
der, 25 of spike, 40 of thyme, and 20 of rosemary 
are sent out from Grasse every year. Among the 
less abundant labiates of these parts is the melissa, 
which yields, however, a very fragrant oil. In the 
sume fumily we have the sage and the sweet or 
common basil, also giving up their essential eils on 
distillation, 

Tue Unbeciirers.—Whoereas the flowera of the 
labiate family are treated by the distillers as favour- 
ities are by the gods,and are out off in their youth, 
those of the Umbelliferm are allowed to mature aud 
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develope into the oil-yielding fruits. Its represent- 
atives, the fennel and parsley, grow wild round 
about the town, and are laid under contribution by 
the manufacturers, The Oompositze are represented 
by the wormwood and tarragon (Estragon). 

Tue Grradium.—Oil of geranium is produced from 
the rose or oak-leaved geranium, cuttings of which 
are planted in well-sheltered beds in October. Dur- 
ing the winter they are covered over with w stra 
matting. In April they are taken up, and planted 
in rows in fields or upon easily irrigated terraces. Of 
water they require quantum sufficit; of Nature’s 
other gift, which cheers and not inebriates—the 
glorious supshine—they cannot have too much. They 
s000 grow into bushes 3 or 4 feet high. At Nice 
they generally flower at the end of August. At 
Grasse anil cooler places they flower about the end 
of October. The whole flowering plant is put into 
the still.—Chemist and Druggist. 

—$_—_@—_—__—_ 
THE POETRY AND IDYLLIO LIFE OF 
TEA PICKERS IN CHINA. 

We are greatly indebted to a friend who spent 
a portion of his holiday at home in making ex- 
tracts for us from Williams’ ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” 
bearing on the tea enterprise in China. Amongst 
the copious extracts there is the pretty, coquettish 
and yet pathetic ballad of the tea picking girl, 
the literary merit of which is so great that we have 
resolved first to give it a place in these columns. 
While we cannot doubt that the sentiments are 
genuine Chinese, our readers will see that the trans- 
lation is in polished and elegant verse. There is 
much of human nature in the Mongolian maiden’s 
mingled self-pity amidst her hard work of picking 
and manufacture of tea and household work and of 
truly feminine self-appreciation in regard to her 
pearly finger-tips and rounded arms. We might 
feel regret that the Indian and Ceylon planters 
should be rapidly interfering with the industry des- 
cribed, but we fancy the tea exported from China 
is as nothing to the quantity consumed by the 
people, so that the tea-pickers will not be thrown 
out of employment. The allusions to the ascent 
of ‘*the high Sunglo” shews that tea in China, as 
in India and Ceylon, is mainly grown on hills, 
The Sunglo range of?mountains is the scene of the 
idyll embodied in the ballad. The maiden who 
manufactures, firing ‘‘ toa tender brown” has her 
weather troubles just as we have in Ceylon, and 
other troubles cause her bosom to ‘rise and fall 
like a bucketin a well,’ a homely but not uupoetic 
image. 
esprit de corps and is proud of her ‘golden buds,”’ 
and of the bitter tea which beats the sweet ! 

‘‘Tonly wish our tea to be superior over all, 

O’er this one’s ‘sparrow tongue’ and o’er the other’s 

‘dragon ball.’” 

And pickings limited to three in a season seem 
indicated in the lines :— 

‘* When all are picked we’ ll leave theshoots to bud again 

inspring, 
But for this morning we have done the third, last gathering.” 

We may add with reference to the love expressed 
by the Chinese maiden for flowers wherewith to 
deck her hair, that on the Darjiling tea eatates, 
the Indo-Mongolian women, Nepalese and Bhuteas, 
shew the same pleasant propensity. To see a 
woman at work, with magnolia blossoms, pink or 
white, as big as saucers, in her hair, and perhaps 
a necklace composed of one hundred strung rupees 
round her neck, was a sight to interest and amuse. 


(From “The Middle Kingdom,” by 8. Weils Williams. 
L.L.D., 1883.) 

Among the best of Chinese ballads, if regard be had to 
the character of the sentiment and metaphors, is one on 
picking tea, which the girls and women sing as they collect 
tho leaves, 


The maiden as a tea manufacturer shews | 


BALLAD OF THE TEA PICKER. 


1. 
Where thousand hills the vale enclose, our little hut is 
there 
And on the sloping sides around the tea grows every- 
where ; 
And I must rise at early dawn, as busy as can be, 
To get my daily labour done, and pick the leafy tea. 


2, 

At early dawn I seize my erate, and sighing, Oh, 
for rest! 

Thro’ the thick mist I pass the door, with sloven hair 
half drest; 

The dames and maidens call to me, as hand in hand 
they go, 

What steep do you, miss, climb today—what steep of 
high Sunglo? 


. 3. 
Dark is the sky, the twilight dim still on the hills 


is set; 

The dewy leaves and cloudy buds may not be gathered 
yet: 

Oh, who are they, the thirsty ones, for whom this work 
we do, 

For whom we spend our daily toil in bands of two 
and two? : 


4, 

Like fellows we each other aid, and to each other say, 

As down we pull the yielding twigs, ‘‘ Sweet sister, 
don’t delay :” 

Hen now the buds are growing old, all on the boughs 
atop, . 

And then tomorrow,—who can tell ?—the drizzling 
rain may drop.” 


We’ve picked enow: the topmost bough is bare of 


leaves: and so 
We lift our brimming loads, and by the homeward path 
we go; 


In merry laughter by the pool, the lotus pool, we hie, 
When hark! uprise a mallard piir, and hence affrighted 
fly- 


6. 

Limpid and clear the pool, and there how rich the 
lotus grows, 

And only half its opening leaves, round as the coins, it 
shows— 

I bend me o’er the jutting brink, and to myself I say, 

“T marvel iu the glossy streim, how looks my face 
today?” 


My face is dirty ; out of trim my hair is, and awry; 

Oh tell me where’s the little girl so ugly now as I? 

Mis all because whole weary hours I’m forced to pick 
the tea, 

And driving winds and soaking showers have made me 
what you see ! 5 

With morn again come wind and rain, and though so 
fierce and strong, 

With basket big, and little hat, I wend my way along ; 

At home again, when all is picked, and everybody sees 

How muddy all our dresses are, and drabbled to the 
knees. 


9. 

I saw this morning through the door a pleasant day 
set in; 

Be sure I quickly dressed my hair, and neatly fixed my 


in 

And  fleetly sped I down the path to gain the wonted 
spot 

But, Pater thinking of the mire, my working shoes 
forgot ! 


10. 

The garden reached, my bow-shaped shoes are soaking 
through and through: 

The sky is changed, the thunder rolls, and I don’t know 
what to do; 

T’ll call my comrades on the hill to pass the word with 
speed 

And fetch my green umbrella-hat to help me in my 
need. 
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11, 


But my little hat does littls good; my plight is very 
sad ! 

T stand with clothes all dripping wet, like some poor 

. fishing-lad ;. 

Like him I have a bas‘et, too, of meshes woven fine— 

A fisher-lad, if I only had his fishing rcd and line, 


12. 


The ae is o’er: the outer leaves their branching fibres 
show ; 

Shake down the branch, the fragrant scent about us 
‘gins to b'ow ; 

Gather the yellow golden threads that high and low 
are foun l— 

Oh what a precious odour now is wafted all around! 


13. 


No sweeter perfume does the wild and fair Aglaia shed, 

Throughout Unu-yuen’s bounds my tea the choicest 
will be said ; 

When all are picked we’ll leave the shoots to bud 
again in spring, 

But for this morning we have done the third, last 
gathering, t 

1d. 


Oh, weary is our picking, yet do I my toil withhold ? 
My maiden locks are all askew, my pearly fingers cold ; 
I only wish our tea to be superior over all, 
O’er this one’s ‘‘ sparrow-tongue,” and o’er the other’s 
“*dragon-ball,’ 
15, 
Oh, fora month I weary strive to find a leisure day ; 
I go to pick at early dawn, and until dusk I stay ; 
Till midnight at the firing-pan I hold my irksome place: 
But will not labor hard as this impairs my pretty face? 
16. 


But if my face be somewhat lank, more firm shall be 
my miod; 
Tl Ave pay tea that all else shall be my golden buds be- 
ind ; 
But yet the thought arises who the pretty maid shall be 
To put the leaves in jewelled cup, from thence to sip 
my tea. 
17. 


. Her grief’s all flee as she makes her tea, and she is glad; 


but ob, 
Where shall she learn the toils of us who labour for her 


so? 

And shall she know of the winds that blow, and the 
rains that pour their wrath. 

And drench and soak us thro’ and thro’, as plunged into 
a bath ? ig 


In driving rains and howling winds the birds forsake 
the nest, 

Yet many a loving pair are seen still on the boughs to 
rest; 

Oh, wherefore, loved one, with light look, didst thou 
send me away ? 

I cannot, grieving as I grieve, go through my work today. 


19. 


But though my bosom rise and fall, like bucket in a well, 
Patient and toiling as I am, 'gainst work I'll ne’er rebel; 
My care shall be to have my tea fired to a tender brown, 
And let the fag and aw/ well-rolled display their whitish 
down, 
20. 


Ho! for my toil! Ho! for my steps ! 
I be, 
In our poor house, for working folk, there ’s lots of 


Aweary though 


work I gee; 
When the tiring and the dryin, ‘s donc, of at the call 
1 no, 


And once again this very morn I climb the high Sunglo. 


{* The ké,or “ flag ’’ is the term by which the leaflets 
are called when they just begin to unroll: the tsiang or 
“awl” designates those leaves which are still wrapped 
up and which are somewhat slurp | 


| 


21. 


My wicker basket slung on arm, and hair entwined with 
flowers, . 
To the slopes [ go of high Sunglo, and pick the tea for 
hours ; 
How laugh we, sisters, onthe road; what a merry 
turn we ’ve got; 
I giggle and say, as I point down the way, “There 
look, there lies our cot. 
22. 
Your handmaid’neath the sweet greenshade in sheltered 
cot abides, 
Where the pendant willow’s sweeping bough the 
thatchy dwelling hides ; 
Tomorrow if you wish it 80, my guests I pray you'll be! 
The door you 'll know by the fragrant scent, the scent 
of the firing tea.” 
23. 


A while ’tis cold, and then ’tis warm, when I want 
fire my tea, 
The sky issure to shiftandchange—and all to worry me: 
Whenthe sun goes down on the western hills, on the 
eastern there is rain ! 
And however fair he promises, he promises in vain. 
24, 


To day the tint of the western hills is looking bright 
and fair, 

And I bear my crate to the stile, and wait my fellow 
toiler there : 

A little tender lass is she—she leans upon the rail 

And sleeps, and though I hail her she answers not 
my hail. 

25 


And when at length to my loudest call she murmurs 
a reply, 
’Tisasif hard to conquer sleep, and with half-opened 


eye, 
Up starts she, and with straggling steps along the path 
she's gone; 
She brings her basket, but forgets to put the cover on 
26. 


Together trudge we, and we pass the lodge of the south- 
ern bowers, 

Where the beautiful sea-pomegranate waves all its yel- 
low flowers ; 


Fain would we stop aad pluck a few to deck our tresses 


gay 

But the tree is high, and’tis vain to try and reach the 
te x spray. 
empling spray ar. 


The pretty birds upon the boughs sing songs so sweet 
to hear, 
And the sky isso delicious now, half cloudy and half 


clear ; 
While bending o’er her work, each maid will prattle of 
her woe, 
And we talk till our hearts are sorely hurt, and tears 
unstinted flow. 
28. 
Ourtime is up,and yet not full our baskets to the 


mouth— 
The twigs a-north are fully searched, let’s seek thei in 


the south ; 

Just then by chance I snapped a twig, whose leaves 
were all apair; at 

See, with my taper fingers now I fix it in my hair, 


29. 


Of all the various kinds of tea, the bitter hots the 
awreet, 

But for whomever either seeks, for him T'll find a treat 

Thovg' who it is shall drink them, as bitter or sweet 
they be, 

T know not, my friend—but the fearly end of my fingers 
only seo! 
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30. 

Ye twittering swallows, rise and fall in your flight a- 
round the hill, 

But when nextI go to the high Sunglo, Ill change my 
gown, I will; 

And ll roll up the cuff, and show arm enough, for my 
arm is fair to see; 

Oh, if ever there were a fair round arm, that arm 

belongs to me ! 


<> —__—_—_—_— 


THE FUEL SUPPLY FOR TEA SHSTATES. 


Sambo came from the field in a state of great 
excitement, exclaiming, ‘‘ Massa an’ me great ’spute. 
He say sandy ground good for squash pumpkin 
an’ me say de same ting; an’ we ’spute all day 
long!” It is much the same with “xX. Y. Z.” 
(see page 841) and ourselves. It was notwe who raised 
the alarm about firewood for tea estates, but a plant- 
er so largely interested and experienced as Mr, Rut- 
herford. He, no doubt, had in view the requirements 
of steam engines as well as of the furnaces of tea 
driers and stoves for warming the air of withering 
sheds. But the Visiting Agent who gave the 
strong opinion that an estate should have one- 
third wood to two-thirds cultivation is specially 
connected with the well-known group of estates 
in Ambagamuwa, which are so well supplied with 
water-power. He, therefore, had in view the re- 
quirements of Victoria and other driers, and of 
stoves or other appliances for warming the air of 
withering sheds. We had and have the greatest 
possible objections to steam engines, if the use of 
them can be avoided. Not that we undervalue 
this great triumph of engineering invention, but 
we object simply. on the score of expense. We 
always hoped that water-power would be available 
in the vast majority of cases, and that the in- 
vention of a cheap artificial fuel would super- 
sede the wasteful use of wood. But the inexorable 
logic of facts is as yet against us. On the 
larger number of the lowcountry estates steam 
engines will be absolute necessities, and so, ap- 
parently will be fuel reserves. On a great number 
of hill estates too, while there is abundance of 
water for eight or nine months of the year, the 
supply is insufficient for one-fourth or one-third 
of the year. We have advocated central factories, 
and we believe great economy could be secured 
by the larger adoption of this expedient. But 
here again, the logic of facts must be regarded: 
Each proprietor of an estate. of any size thinks 
he can do more justice to his own tea than it 
can receive from outsiders, and so the ten- 
dency is to separate establishments for estates, 
except, perhaps where a group is owned by an 
individual or’ a company. We have also written 
strongly in favour of utilizing great waterfalls, such 
as those of Craigie Lea and St. Clair in Dimbula, con- 
juring up visions of tea factories supplied not only 
with power but with the electric light from such 
centres. But actual plans and estimates prove 
that the cost of generating and transmitting electric 
force would be yery heavy. Then comes the ques- 
tion of transmitting power by mechanical means, 
—belting or steel wire rope revolving on drums. 
We certainly did not mean to cast ridicule on 
this mode of transmission by adducing the case 
where the power of a turbine was wanted 1,100 
feet above it. There can be ‘no impossibility in 
such a feat. It ig a question of expense in 
machinery, and of loss of power from _ fric- 
tion and perhaps in overcoming gravity. We have 
seriously asked for a scientific opinion on the 
subject. It the turbine gave 12 horse-power say, 
and if only half this power was available at the 
factory 1,100 feet higher up, that might prob- 


ably pay by superseding the use of a steam 
engine. An estate owner having an excess of 
wat erpower might be able to help his neigh- 
bours who were less favoured by some scheme 
of transmission, but we suspect the idea of several 
factories being built on the favoured estate, the 
leaf from more or less distant estates being 
carried there and prepared, is utopian. On the 
whole we suspect that what with the requirements 
of inevitable steam engines, and those of tea driers 
and stoves, the fuel question assumes a graver 
aspect than our correspondent is willing to admit, 
and so long as wood is chiefly burnt on our rail- 
ways, even railway extension will add to the diffi- 
culty. Our correspondent will, of course, argue 
that wherever the railway goes, it supplies the 
means of conveying firewood and charcoal, from 
places where wood is plentiful to wher- it is searce. 
But the very lowest rates at which the railway can 
afford to carry coal, coke, firewood, or even char- 
coal,—say from Matale to Hatton,—makes the cost 
heavy if not prohibitive. The railway itself finds it 
better to have firewood depéts along the line than to 
carry any considerable quantity of reserve 
fuel. We have no more desire to create undue 
alarm than Mr. Rutherford had, but we must 
face facts, and that after a different fashion to 
that of the divine who looked scriptural 
difficulties boldly in the face and—passed on! 
We must consider what is to be done, and in view 
of the differences of opinion which have arisen as 
well as the importance of the question, we submit 
that the whole subject of the timber and fuel re- 
quirements of tea estates, and how such require- 
ments can be best met, whether locally or from 
foreign sources, ought to be thoroughly investigated 
by a Committee of the Planters’ Association, such 
Committee to be composed of the most experienced 
representatives of various districts. The Planters’ 
Association might also, perhaps, offer a bonus to 
the discoverer and introducer of a really good and 
cheap artificial fuel, suitable not only for use in 
steam engines, but in tea drivers and therefore 
destitute of odour which might injuriously affect tea. 


-—-—__—__—_-_ <>__ —__-—_ 
FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
OEYLON THA PLANTATIONS COMPANY, LTD. 
(Special Report for the ‘‘Ceylon Observer.”) 


The first annual general meeting of this Company 
was held at their office, 21, Miacing Lane, E. C., on 
Friday, April 13th, at 12 noon. There were present 
Mr. David Reid, Milnathort, in the chair; Messrs. 
David Reid of Sevenoaks, P. G. Spence, G. White, 
W. M. Leake, A.W. Starey, HE. Walker, and Henry 
Tod, Secretary. : 

The Secretary having read the notice calling the 
meeting, the CHAIRMAN asked the shareholders if they 
consented that the report should be taken as read, 
and this having been assented to, he proceeded to 
address them as follows :—Gentlemen,—Before I move 
that the reportand accounts be received and adopted, 
I daresay you will expect me to give you some account 
of your properties. Generally the first thing a share- 
holder wants to knowis what property he has got, and 
what it has cost him. By referring to the statement 
of acreages which has been placed in your hands, 
you will see that, speaking in round numbers, you have 
1,600 acres of tea and 1,600acres of jungle. The cost 
of this may be readily found Ly taking the first item on 
the creditor side of the balance sheet, by cost of estates, 
including buildings &€., £56,863 3s 5d, andadding to it the 
£1,260 mentioned in the note to the statement of acreages 
as having been paid for land included in the statement 
though not purchased till the present year. This — 
gives us, again speaking in round numbers, £68,000 as 
the total cost of the Company’s estates. Here then is 
a simple calculation which each shareholder may easily 
carry away in his head :— : 
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1,600 acres of land planted with tea, and 
fully provided with buildings and machinery 
at £40 per acre ws £64,000 


1,600 acres of jungle at £2 105... a 4,000 


Total .., £68,000 

The jungle land, although adding greatly to the 
value of the property, gives no return, and if you add 
its cost to that of the dividend-yielding portion, you 
have a total of £42 103 per acre. This is a little over 
10,000 pence—a hundred hundreds—so that for every 
100 lb. per acre of yield and for every penny per lb. of 
net profit on that yield, the estates should give 1 per 
cent of dividend to the shareholders, Thus a yield of 
450 lb. per acre and a nett profit of 4d per lb. 
would show a dividend of 4:50 x 4—18 per cent. 
There is one point which I explained at the last 
general meeting, but which, as I see many share- 
holders here who were not then present, it may 
be desirable to go over again. I daresay, every share- 
holder may not take the trouble to go over the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Oompany, and may wonder how these estates come 
to cost less than the amount paid to the vendors, 
viz. £75,000. he explanation is that what the vendors 
sold to the Company was not only the four estates 
of Mariawatte, Donedin, Dewalakande, and Semba- 
watte, but these estates along with their profits for 
1886: they handed over to the Oompany not only 
the estates, but £11,361 5s 8d in cash, and this cash 
balance has formed the working capital of the Oom- 
pany. I may state that by the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association the Directors cannot use this 
money topay dividends with, as it is part of the 
capital of the Company, and can only be used for 
capital outlay, such as planting new fields, purchasing 
additional land or machinery, or erecting additional 
buildings. Part of this capital, amounting roughly 
to £4,000, has been already expended in _ this 
way. Such, gentlemen, is the general position of the 


Oompany, bat I have no doubt you will expect 
me to give you some _ particulars regarding 
the individual estates. I will begin with the 


first in the statement, which, by the way, is also 
the most interesting not only to us shareholders, but also 
to Ceylon tea planters generally—Mariawatte. 1 think 
I may fairly say that this estate is unique in the his- 
tory of tea-cultivation, and that the splendid results 
obtained from the original 100 acres so early as 1884 
gave a marked stimulus to tea-planting in Ceylon. In 
1883 these 100 acres gave 550 lb. per acre; in 188+ 
the yield suddenly jumped up to nearly 1,100 lb., an 
unprecedentedly high level which the estate has since 
very well maintained, the exact figures for the past 
4 years being as follows :— 


1884 Wave 1,092 lb. per acre. 
1885 wane 1,170 »” »” ” 
BRED Ch iy. Hus 1,059 55s, ” 
Clyne L126; eis) 


” 
The younger tea is not yet mature, and I cannot say 
if it will ever equal the original 100 acres, but one field 
in 1887 gave 7UU1b. peracre. The soil is a deep rich 
ferruginous loam, eminently suited{for the growth of 
good tea. In January of this year an addition was 
made to Mariawatte by the purchase of Atgalla estate 
for £1,300. This land is not of the same kind as 
Mariawatte, but the purchase has added considerably to 
the value of the property: half of the new land will 
grow very fair tea, while the timber enhances the value 
of the estate. The climate of this whole plantation is 
perfect for tea growing. I know the climate well. It 
was a source of great loss to me as a railway con- 
tractor, but abountiful Providence has many compensa- 
tions, and my compensation for the Nawalapitiya rail- 
way slips has been the Mariawatte tea: what was 
death to the railway contractor has been life to the 
tea planter. Mariawatte is situated in a hollow sur- 
rounded on all sides by hills which intercept the vapour- 
laden clouds of both monsoons. The fury of the storms 
bursts on the outward slope of these hills, but the 
-*tail-ends” as one may say pass over and fall upon 
Mariawatte, giving just the kind and quantity of rain- 
fall required for tea, The factory is, as most of you 


know, a very large and fine one. When the original 
owners of this estate erected so large a building, they 
were thought very extravagant, but I believe it will be 
found none too large in a few years. The young trees 
are coming on very well, and we are doing a large and 
increasing manufacturing business. 

Turning now to Dunedin and Dewalakande, I may 
tell you that the crop on these estates has been very 
short owing to the drought; the rainfall from Nov. 
1886 to March 1887 inclusive was only 2-d5ths of the 
average for the same 5 months in the 5 previous 
years. For my own part, I am never concerned about 
shortness of crops from abnormal drought; it gives 
the trees ajwintering, and we will get the tea when the 
weather changes as it must do some time. The 
superintendents report that they never saw the 
trees looking better. I will now say a word about 
Sembawatte and its daughter Mudamana. The share- 
holders would notice that a new estate had made 
its appearance in our statement. This is how it 
happened. The Government wanted to recover pos- 
session of 400 acres on the crest of the hill for 
climatic reasons and offered us acre for acre else- 
where. To this proposition we readily assented, as 
this part of the estate was of quite inappreciable value 
to us. The land we have got in exchange is good and as 
it adjoins a block of 60 acres which we owned and 
which by reason of its smalluess was of no value to 
us, we have practically got land for a new jestate of 
507 acres without auy outlay at all, and one which, I 
hope, will some day be a fine tea estate. 

I willnow make a few remarks about the cost of 
production and price obtained for our teas. These I 
consider highly satisfactory to the shareholders as well 
as highly creditable to the management in Ceylon. 
In view of the enormous devolopment of the tea- 
growing industry, I think it is as plain as the nose 
on a man’s face, that we must make every effort 
to keep the quality of our tea high, and the cost of 
producing it low. Ido not think, however, that we 
will ever be able to put before you results much 
more favourable than those shown in the statement 
for this year. Possibly many small economies may 
be effected, but on the other hand we cannot expect 
to go on getting these large crops without 
manuring. I have the authority of Mr. Hughes, the 
analytical chemist, for stating that an average crop of 
tea takes as much out of the soil as an average crop of 
barley or oats, and in view of this, I think that manur- 
ing cannot be long deferred, and that, when it begins, 
we must look for increased cost in the production of 
tea, In the short time we have been in existence asa 
Company, we have built up a coasiderable commission 
business which has this year gone a good way towards 
paying our London expenses, and as this is a growing 
business, I have no doubt that next year the whole of 
these expenses will be defrayed from this source. 
Before concluding, let me say a few words about the 
administration. And first, about the constitution of 
the Board of Directors. When this Oompany was 
inaugurated, the men who were chiefly interested in it 
and who formed the original Board, were not tea- 
planters, nor yet commercial men, but engineers and 
railway contractors. We soon felt that there was 
an element wanting in our body. We wanted a 
man of good standing in the Oity of London with 
a thorough knowledge of commercial and banking 
business, and we unanimously agreed to ask Mr. David 
Reid, of 7, Mincing} Lane, to qualify and join the 
Board. This he agreed to do, and his appointment 
was effected by the method of procedure laid down 
in clause 52 of the Articles of Association. To pass 
to another point :—my colleagues and myself think 
that however important it may be to have a good 
Board of Directors, a matter of still greater import- 
ance—I may say of vital importance—to the abare- 
holders is to have in Ceylon a Manager in whose 
judgment and probity they can place entire confidence 
and superintendents of character and ability. I can 
assure the shareholders with the most unqualified con- 
fidence, for I speak froin the best personal knowledge, 
that in Mr, Rutherford and his staff these conditions 
are well fulfilled, 
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HOW TO TREAT SHOLAS (PATCHES OF 
FOREST IN PATANAS). 


In an inspection note onthe Nilgiris, Mr. Gamble» 
Conservator of Forests, Northern Oircle, throws out 
some suggestions in regard to the treatment of sholas 
in that district. Referring to the Dodabetta reserve 
he says that it contains 1,015 acres, of which about 
two-thirds is sholas and one third grass land, at an 
elevation of from 7,500 feet to 8,600 feet above the 
level of the sea, During the last year or two the 
Woodcock sholas have been cut for the Public Works 
Department fuel supply, and the results show that 
the growth from coppice isa great deal slower than 
it is at lower elevations, and that the reproduction 
from seed is not so good, [The Nilgiri sholas are 
in 11° North against 63° around Nuwara Eliya and 
Horton Plains, the wind on the region around Oota- 
camund being often fearful and the frost some- 
times intense. Our mountain climate in this island 
is altogether milder—Ep.] He therefore recommends 
the following system of working which would tend to 
improve the forests; (1) that the whole be gone over 
by degrees and cleared of creepers, low bushes and 
straggling shrubs and dead wood; (2) that one or 
two years after the above a cutting be made on what 
is technically known as the Jardinage system by selec- 
tion of the largest and oldest trees; and (3) that 
blanks be filled up by degrees by planting partly in- 
digenous trees partly conifers, In regard to (1) the 
work will be done, as the similar works in Ooonoor 
range, aud the wood will be removed under permit 
by the cutters of head-Joad fuel. If 100 acres ycarly 
can be gone overso much the better, and it will be 
completed in about ten years, the cutting (2) may 
be arranged by felling 13 tree per acre yearly over 
the whole, when the plan may be modified if it does 
not answer expectations. This will give, say, 1,000 
trees annually. Instead, however, of cutting indis- 
criminately, Mr. Gamble advises that the forest be 
divided imto ten compartments of about 100 acres 
each, and the compartments be gone over in ten 
years, cutting 1,00U trees in each compartment in 
rotation, that compartment being then closed against 
grazing for five years, so that there will be always 
one-half of the area open to cattle. By the term 
‘“Jardinage,” which we have mentioned above, is 
understood the removal “here and there of the 
oldest trees, such, as are in a State of decay, spoilt 
or dried, and other trees in a good state of growth 
but which are demanded for purposes of trade or 
for local consumption. On this method of work- 
ing a forest, which has generally been applied to 
resinous trees, the principle is never to remove 
more than very few trees at the same point, and 
to extend the Jardinage as much as possible over 
the whole forest. It results from this method of work- 
ing that the forest presents at all points trees of all ages 
mixed together in confusion, from the young seedling 
to the old veteran, and that the trees which are biggest 


and highest interfere with those which are beneath their 


crowns and retard their growth. Moreover, since the 
trees are not close together they branch greatly.” 

Mr. Gamble’s note having been, in the first place, smb- 
mitted to the Board of Revenue, they are of opinion that 
the advice of the Conservator on this point is professional, 
aud as it would, if carried out, amount to the felling of 
all the largest and oldest shola trees over an area of more 
than 1000 acres in the vicinity of Ootacamund, and 
their gradual replacement by planting indigenous trees 
and conifers, they do not approve the recommendation, 
while the removal of all creepers; low bushes, and strag- 
gling shrubs, they think, may have an important effect 
onthe power of the shola to retain moisture in the soil, 
and should, they think, be closely watched. Mr. J. H. 
Garstin, a member of the Board, dissenting from the 
views of his colleagues, points out that there is a 
slight misconception of the effectof Mr. Gamble’s 
proposals. He says, that if any work atall is to be 
done in the sholas the method of Jardinage should 
be adopted to prevent any sensible alteration in the 
appearance of the shola. The result of felling a tree 
here and there is not to cause a blank in the sholas 


for there are always some undergrowth which spread 
out their branches aud ultimately refill the cover, 
but it refers to spots notcovered by trees at present. 
Mr. Gamble, therefore, proposed to plant up the 
blanks and not to plant up where old trees had 
been cutdown. As regards the cutting up of creepers, 
low bushes, and straggling shrubs, the effect of this 
operation will be only to make the sholas more dense, 
as young seedings of the larger trees will have a 
better chance of growth. In conclusion, Mr. Garstin 
adds: If my presumption is correct, that the 
object aimed at by the recommendation of the Board 
is to preserve this characteristic appearance of certain 
sholas for scenic effect,I would submit that this object 
woull be attained by an order that sholas within a 
certain radius should be treated only on the Jardinage 
principle, and that, too, very sparingly ; and that the 
trees to be felled should always be marked by the 
District Forest-Officer and not by subordinates. Out- 
side the radius the treatment of sholas may be left, 
if possible, unfettered by restrictions. 

The matter having been referred to the local Govern- 
ment the following Resolution has been issued :—The 
Government fully share the misgivings evidently enter- 
tained by the Board of Revenue in regard to the 
effects of the action proposed in Mr. Gamble’s note. 
The Cairn Hilland Aramby sholas have been inspected 
by the members of Government, and the fellings 
there appear, from the ornamental point of view, 
to have been anything but a success. The further 
destruction of these and other fine pieces of woodland 
scenery is to be strongly deprecated, and his Excellency 
the Governor in Council is therefore pleased to direct 
that no natural shola in the settlements of Ootaca- 
mund, Coonoor, Wellington, or Kotagiri shall be treated 
on the “coppiced under standards” or “Jardinage ” 
systems without the previous and special sanction of 
Government. The clearing away within the limit speci- 
fied of creepers, under-growth and bushes, and the 
removal of dead-wood are unobjectionable and such work 
may be carried out without reference; but His Excel- 
jency in Council looks to the District Forest Officer 
and Oollector to see that this is done in such a way as 
not to mar picturesque effect in prominent localities. 
The blanks in sholas should be filled up with indigenous 
trees or conifers, and never with acacias or blue gums. 
Outside the limits of the settlements there may be 
special sholas which should be dealt with in the same 
manner as those within. The Collector should be con- 
sulted with regard to these and a }ist of them drawn 
up. The Government are further of opinion that the 
treatment of sholas outside the settlements on the 
“coppice under standards”’ plan should be regarded as 
an experiment, and should until experience has shown 
it to be a success, be limited. The ‘‘ Jardinage” system 
is one in regard to the working of which his Excellency ~ 
in Council has no desire to fetter the discretion of the 
Oonservator provided that operations are carried on 
outside the boundaries of the settlements,—/ndian 
Agriculturist, March 31st. 

3 ns 

CINcHONA AT DarsneLinc.—At the Government 
Oinchona Plantation at Darjeeling the work of 
substituting yellow and hybrid trees for red bark trees 
is being steadily carried out. ‘The reason for the 
change is that the bark of the first-named two trees 
yields quinine, which is the most valuable of the 
cinchona alkaloids used for fever. Financially, the 
plantation was not as profitable as it has been in 
other years, although the balance to credit on the 
year’s operations was R18,500. The cause of the 
difference was the unusual exports of bark from 
Ceylon, which were due to a special cause, and may 
not occur again to interfere with the Indian industry. 
On the other hand, the year’s crop, amounting to 
225,631 lb., was collected at Jess than half of the 
cost of the bark produced in the Nilgiri plantaton 
of the Madras Government. The year 1886-87 was 
memorable for the number of landslips in Darjeeling, 
by which no fewer than 300,000 cinchona trees 


were ‘hopelessly destroyed. That catastrophe followed ~ 


on the loss of 20,000 promising trees through a 
hailstorm of unusual violence.—Bombay Gazette. 
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Gorrespondence. 
A 
To the L£ditor. 

CINCHONA SUPPLIES AND PROSPECTS. 

England, 10th April 1888, 


Dear Srrn—I am very much _ obliged to 
you for giving in the Observer some very 
valuable information ve cinchona in Java. As 


practical planters are aware, the produce per acre 
is much the same whatever may be the number of 
trees, so what we require to know is the acreage of 
the private plantations. If we could ascertain this, 
we could guess fairly at the total annual yield, 
as the Java Government are good enough to publish 
full particulars of their estates. 

I give below the heads of information we re- 
quire. I am sorry 1 am unable to give you the 
yield per acre of estates in Wynaad ; on my own 
estates there the cinchona is mixed with the coffee. 

The price of bark in London is very low, and is 
likely to continue so, while stocks and imports re- 
main so large at each sale; the quantity offered ig 
beyond requirements, so that the buyers can pur- 
chase at nearly their own price.—Yours faithfully, 

W. T. HODY, 
We require the following information :— 

1. Of the Java Government estates, (a) acreage, 
(v) number of trees exclusive of those in nursery, 
(c) yield, (d) price obtained. 

2. Number of private estates. 

8. Their acreage, average of each if exact acreage 
cannot be obtained, 

4, Proportions of the kinds of wees, (a) Ledger, 
(v) other kinds. 


FUBL SUPPLY; ‘ X. Y. Z.” IN DEFENCE NOT 


DEFIANCE. 
€th May 1888. 

Duar Srr,—My letter of 26th ultimo .has been 
pretty strongly commented upon in your leading 
articles of 2nd and 4th instant. I am glad of it 
for the subject cannot be too well ventilated, and 
my humble efforts have brought forth statements 
and figures which must be interesting to all. 

I addressed you with the object of showing 
that in my opinion at least 

Ist. The quantity of firewood, as stated to be 
necessary for continuing the tea enterprise in Cey- 
lon was not necessary. 

2nd. That, if it were necessary, the means pro- 
posed to find it were not the best calculated to 
pay the planter. 

As regards No. 1, I am under the impression 
Mr. Rutherford, for instance, based his calculations 
on the suppesition that every tea garden was to 
manufacture its own tea on its own ground, and 
that knowing how few estates could boast of hav- 
ing sufficient water motive power, a large quantity 
of fuel was reckoned as a necessity for generating 
steam. I endeavoured to show that much might 
be done by the natural motive powers our tea dis- 
tricts are possessed of, and that it would be found 
more judicious for many estates to seek other sites 
for their factories than their own land offered, 
Transmission of power by electricity, I daresay, 
is too expensive to the thought of, though I think 
I saw the same once advocated in the Observer, 
and with referenee to the waterfalls in the districts 
of Lower Dikoya and Ambagamuwa. The question 
of transmission of power is rather oast into ridi- 
cule by you in speaking of transmitting up the 
power of a turbine over 1,000 feet, by means of 
belts, ha I do not know that it is impossible, 


Everything in reason, Mr. Editor ! 


I daresay you 
are well acquainted with the fact that water power 
is transmitted for long distances in the mother 


country by means of wire ropes. Do you not 
consider that with our fine falls and rivers, much 
could be done in Ceylon by similar means? If go, 
will you not admit that the number of steam engines, 
said to be necessary for tea gardens, might be 
greatly reduced, and if so the quantity of fuel 
reckoned on as absolutely necessary he likewise re- 
duced? Estate A may have a river frontage, but 
cannot raise the water to its factory: by wire rope 
could the power not be transmitted to the machinery? 
B adjoins A, but has no river frontage ; could not 
B for ‘the consideration’? perhaps secure a site 
from A, and if it could, and had eyen to carry 
its leaf one or two miles, would it not be bettor 
off to do so than erect a steam engine, and either 
purchase fuel for same, or plant up one-third of ita 
available area for tea? ‘There isno reason why A 
should not supply half-a-dozen sites for factories 
if each man must make his own teas. Though, 
how about central factories which you have 
always so wisely advocated ? Will you not agree 
that the estimated quantity of fuel said to be 
required can be reduced in this way? And that 
the difficulties the tea planter in Ceylon has in 
prospect can be, to a great extent, obviated by 
such means ? 

My sole object in writing these letters is to 
reduce the prevailing fear that starvation, as far as 
fuel is concerned, stares Ceylon in the face, a fear 
which I still maintain has been exaggerated, and 
to a great extent unnecessarily raised. 

You set your face against the idea of coolies 
burning prunings and cow-dung, and perfectly right 
too, for an estate which can afford to let them burn 
anything else; but these points were merely brought 
up, to show that an estate having ‘nothing else,’’ 
its coolies could pull along with such supplies, and 
therefore that such estate could modify the difficulty 
of how its labour could exist. You consider the 
burning of cow-dung as a great sin; sodoI; but do 
you or I ever give a thought to the indiscri- 
minate waste of cow-dung on our estates for the 
enamelling the walls and concreting the floors of 
our cooly lines? Prunings are better buried no 
doubt, but if you require them for cooking either 
your tea or your pudding, you cannot drink or eat 
these luxuries and have them too. 

An estate plants 20 acres of fuel trees ; would 
such an estate, do you consider, allow its labor 
supply a stick of such fuel for its own purposes, 
if any other article for burning is available? which 
it always is. 

You do me an injustice in hinting that 
I recommend the cooly to steal from Goyern- 
ment forests ; far from it; but that such an im- 
pression was formed by you, I admit I have myself 
to blame; my expression of ‘fa never-failing 


source of firebrand the Government'’ was _ not 
explicit, My meaning was that Government 
had been for so long a source of “ firebrand’ 


to the cooly, that if he were likely to suffer from 
want of fuel, the Government would look after 
his warming and cooking comforts, as they have 
80 wisely or unwisely pestered him with their 
medicinal remedies. It may be too, that some 
day the Government will reserve for the emigrant 
cooly forests for fuel as they do for his more 
lazy and indolent friends, the Sinhalese.—Stoam 
engines on estates (unless supplied with immense 
stocks of fuel), I still maintain, will prove a 
curse, and I honestly and humbly give my opinion, 
that unless a tea estate oan drive its machinery by 
water-power, it ought to seek that water- 
power within gny reasonable distance, and I thiak 
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in 90 cases out of 100, such can be found. 
I note that the late Col. Fyers reckoned Ceylon 
contained some seven million acres of forest of 
different qualities. This is far better news than 
I expected, and { think the question resolves itself 
into, will it pay the tea enterprise of Ceylon 
best to seek means of transporting the necessary 
fuel in some form from these Eldorados of 
forest, or grow fuel on land, which it hopes will 
give’ a profit of from R30 to R50 per acre ? 

You have named ‘ Abbotsford;” therefore I may 
take the liberty of alluding to it asan example. [ 
know the estate well;I have had the pleasure of 


inspecting most corners of it both in the 
company of my worthy criticiser and that 
of its efficient manager, Mr. John Fraser, 


and my only difficulty in alluding to it ag an 
example is, that I consider before many years are 
added to itsage, it will be considerably above the 
average of tea gardens in Ceylon in quality. I know 
no ridge or corner on Abbotsford, but what I con- 
sider will grow tea to pay, Say a profit of R40 per 
acre. Now take any 20 acres of it, and transfer 
it into a forest for tuel. Take the cost of such 
transformation, the R40 per annum per acre the 
tea wouli have paid you, add on interest and com- 
pound interest, ani see the cost at say the end 
of 10 years of that 20 acres of land bearing 20 acres 
of fuel, I fear, Mr. Hditor, the result will rather 
surprise you, aud you will be inclined to agree with 
me that you and I and most of us, must try to 
extract from the mines of fuel the island possesses 
(7,000,000 ase.) fuel to, we will only say, fire 
cur tea. Ii such fuel cannot be got, we must all 
plant and reduce our estimates of returns according- 
ly, but I think we will make a big try first. For 
building purposes, we must look to stone and 
iron, supplies of either not being likely to run 
short. For tea boxes, surely we are all safe; if 
the 7,000,060 acres are not transportable for fuel, 
surely tea boxes will be got out of it. I believe tea 
boxes of pine could be supplied from England or 
America at lower rates than supplied from 
Japan. I must not trouble you further, and I take 
the consolation in return forthe ‘cutting up!” 
that between us we have shown the public of 
Ceylon, and more especially outsiders, that Ist, 
the estimated quantity of fuel required has been 
modified; 2nd, that if required, it actually exists 
in the island, and if not available for transport, 
it can be easily and readily grown, thanks to ex- 
periments and proofs positive, as shown the public 


by the worthy editor of the Ceylon Observer, and. 


drawn forth by the humble efforts of, yours, 
X. Z. 


A QUESTION OF QUAILS. 


Dear Sir,—It is difficult to form an opinion as. 


to the species of quail seen on Horton Plains by 
your roving editor ‘‘On the Hills,” In the first 
place, were they quail? It is very likely they were. 
At the same time it is quite possible, I don’t 
say probable, they were not; for, about the 
time they were seen, the little chicks of jungle- 
fowl aud of spur-fowl would be abroad in that 
locality, and I need hardly remark that they might 
closely represent on the wing both small and large 
quail. I merely point to this to show how difficult 
it is to arrive at any conclusion on the subject, 


from just seeing the birds on the wing for 
a minute. Had an old jungle-or  spur-fowl 
been seen near, it would have been strong 


evidence of the birds in question being chicks 
as suggested; but not conclusive, as they act 
in different ways according to the _ cir- 
cumstances of the case, and in this case the pa- 


rent might have run off, first giving her chicks 


notice to jly, which they well understand, On the 
other hand they might bave been quail, either 
Coturnix climensis or Turnix aigoor: the former 
is a very small pretty bird of dark plumage, which 
I have seen as high as 56,000 feet, and it might 
easily venture up to 7,000 feet especially in the 
fine weather; but this species delights in damp 
rushy places. Were the birds flushed from such a 
place? And they look so much smaller on the wing 
than the other species, as did the birds in ques- 
tion, this the writer remarks, so they may have 
been this species. Again, as there were several, the 
season points to the bevy being composed of old 
and young—a family party. So it is possible for 
them to have been chicks of the b!ack-breasted 
quail, T. tigoor which look darker on the wing 
than their parents, though quails cannot be common 
at such elevations, or they would oftener be met 
with one would suppose. Yet, as I have flushed 
quail near the church at Nuwara Eliya many years 
ago, there is no reason why they should not be 
found on Horton Plains, though I have never heard 
of quail being seen there before. It would be in- 
teresing to have the matter settled; but nothing 
definite can be arrived at on the present inform- 
ation. If any sportsman have shot them on Horton 
Plains, perhaps he would kindly send a note of it 
for publication. S. B. 
[We have seen jungle-fowl chicks, but they were 
lighter-coloured, longer-legged, and longer-necked 
than the covey or bevy (why bevy and not covey ?) 
of little, dark (aliaot black) round birds we 
disturbed on Horton Plains, just in such a locality 
as our correspondent describes—only instead of 
rushes we should say tufts of tall grass, We are 
pretty familiar with lowcouniry quails and their 
habits, and first the short flight,and then the 
run of the littla dark (very dark) birds on the 
Plain caused us at once to exclaim ‘ Quails!” 
We have in our own mind no doubt they were 
quails,—of a species common lower down probably 
(the same as our correspondent flushed on the 
Nuwara Eliya Plains), but dwarfed and darkened 
by being bred at an elevation so extreme? But, 
after all, if a bird exists at 6,200 feet, there 
seems no good reason why its range should not 
extend 800 feet higher,—the cover on the edges 
of swamps and streams being undoubtedly better 
in the loftier than in the lower locality? We now 
recollect that only two or at most three of the 


seven birds took wing, while the rest of the seven 


yan. There was no disparity of size—all were very 
small and very dark in plumage: quails, we 
firmly believe, and we hope to obtain the credit 
of having made their acquaintance at the highest 
level they have been known to attain in Ceylon. 
They and the patana moths were the only living 
things we saw on the Plains,—for we only heard 
the hawk, By the way, we cannot help thinking 
that if there were fewer hawks in our mountain 
regions, there would be more non-predatory birds ? 
We certainly feel this very strongly.—Ep.] 


GOLD IN CEYLON: PRACTICAL HINTS. 


Dzar Srr,—In your article of 4th instant on 
“Gold in Ceylon,” yourcorrespondent doubts the 
existence of gold (heavy) in a country so long 
worked for gems, but acknowledges that his reason- 
ing may be confuted by anyone able to do so. 

As I, some years back, had a good deal of practical 
experience in gold-digging, I think I can confute 
his statement, and show that it is quite 
possible that gold, especially heavy gold, may 
exist and not be found by the gem-digger. 
Gold from its specific gravity is always found close — 
to or eyen imbeddedin the “bottom” or primitive 
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rock. Gems from what little I have read of them 
are of much less specific gravity than gold, and lie in 
layers or veins of gravel always above (frequently 
many feet) what diggers call ‘bottom.’ I have 
known many instances of gold-diggers of some ex- 
perience, working their claims out as they thought, 
and leaving all the heavy gold in the ‘bottom,’ 
from where it was afterwards taken out by others. 

So that if gem-diggers!have found heavy gold (?) I 
would rather say that by accident their mamoties cut 
deeper than was their intention, or than is customary 
or necessary for gem-diggers to dig, and thus they 
dropped on the gold by accident, than conclude that 
heavy gold could not be left in a shaft or pit worked 
alone for gems. 

It must not be inferred that all coarse gold lies 
deep in the earth, but only that gold lies in or in 
close proximity to the ‘ bottom ” or primitive rock. 
Frequently, indeed, heavy gold is found an inch or 
80 below the surface, but then you will always find 
the ‘ bottom” has risen also. One of the most 
necessary experiences for a gold-digger is to know 
‘‘ bottom ’”’? when he sees it, and experience even 
won’t teach one in all instances, for every gold 
field differs in some respects from others, so a 
man has to learn something on every new field he 
goes to. Now a native gem-digger knows nothing 
whatever about ‘‘ wash dirt” or ‘ bottom,’’ and 
would never desire to sink his shaft below the drift 
in which he finds gems, All drift lies above 
“wash dirt,’ and wash dirt lies on the ‘ bottom,” 
and gold is found intermixed with ‘ wash dirt ” 
and the “ bottom,’’—so you can well understand 
how a gem-digger might leave gold behind him. 

It is well-known that the country is auriferous, 
but what is wanted is to find gold in paying 
quantities, and this can only be found by pro- 
specting or by aecident as at Akuressa ? 

I myself found gold in a cutting on a road near 
Nuwara Bliya some seven years ago. I gave what 
gold I found to Mr. Geo. Armitage, who, I have 
no doubt, will remember the circumstance, as he 
saw me wash it out of the dirt. 

I believed at the time that gold could be found 
around Nuwara Eliya to pay! But I had neither 
the time nor inclination to prosecute the search, 
besides I doubted very much if the finding of gold 
in paying quantities would be beneficial to the 

lanters, as it would be sure to demoralize our 
abour force.—Yours, &c., OLD DIGGER. 
CHINA TEA EXPORTS IN 1850 AND 
SINCE. 


10th May 1888. 

Dear Srr,— I find in a book dated 1850 that the 
total export of tea from China at that date, and 
therefore presumably the total quantity consumed 
in extra-Chinese countries, was only 40 millions of 
lb, Can this have been correct ? 

The present export from China, Japan, India, 
Ceylon, and Java is, I think, about 250 millions of 
lb., or more than six times as much as is said to have 
been exported only 38 years ago.—Yours faithfully, 

xX 


|No, there must be some mistake : China exported 
over 60 million lb. in 1850; 64 million lb. in 1851; 
and practically all but a small portion of China's 
exports then went to London. Still acertain propor- 
tion of tea was carriedoverlandto Central Asia, Russia 
&e, The development in the 88 years in respect 
of tea consumption is chiefly in the United Kingdom 
and its dependencies, and the result is much more 
startling than ‘'X."’ supposes, for China gave 224, 
India 85, and Ceylon 14 millions, or a total of 828 


million lb. last year against 60 millions in 1850 
from China alone, The rapid development of tho 
Indian tea trade is very wondorful; only 
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24 millions exported in 1861-62; 134 millions two 
years later; 464 millions in 1881-82; and now 
95 millions! But Ceylon will do still more: 
348,000 lb, in 1881; 14 millions in 1887; and probably 
40 millions in 1890.—Ep.] 


PLANTING TREES ALONGSIDE STREAMS: 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION: 
EVAPORATION BY ROOTS AND LEAVES VS. 
FROM THE STREAM DIRECT; SWAMPS 
AND THEIR DRAINAGE; QUIOK- 
GROWING TREES. 
May 11th, 1888, 
Dear Sir,—I do not think planting a thick 
fringe of quick-growing trees along the courseof a 
stream, as suggested by a planter in your issue of 
the 8th instant, would have any effect in increas- 
ing the water supply, but rather the reverse: the 
roots of the trees would take up water which would 
be evaporated from the leaves, and increased evapor- 
ation would be the result. The fact of a stream 
sheltered by thick trees nearly drying up is men- 
tioned in ‘‘ Popular Scientific Recreation,’ page 
7, and is accounted for by leaf evaporation, and 
an experiment mentioned on the same page seems 
to prove it. It is well-known that trees planted in 
marshy places assist in draining the ground, and 
this seems to bear out the above theory, which, if 
it is correct, rather stultifies the Government reserve 
strips along ravines and streams. The thorough 
way in which swampy places and ravines have 
been drained on most estates has no doubt contri- 
buted to the short supply of water in dry weather, 
as these places in former days acted as reservoirs, 
gradually yielding up the water absorbed in rainy 
weather. Ifall swamps on the upper parts of estates 
were embanked so as to retain as much water aa 
possible, it would do more towards keeping the 
ravines full in dry weather than avy amount of 
tree planting. Water holing the tea on a large scoala 
would also do a good deal to retain much of the 
rainfall which now rung to waste owing to 
drainage ; if the whole of, say, Dimbula had 
been waterholed, the »mount of water held up 
when the January drought began would have 
been enormous, They would also assist in retain- 
ing the thunder-showers which sometimes occur 
during the droughty season, and most of which 
run to waste. The most suitaodle place to plant 
trees for fuel purposes would seem to be the ex- 
posed ridges on estates: tea seldom does much 
good in these places, and the trees when grown 
would form a shelter to the tea to leeward of 
them, and would thus cause increased yield in the 
sheltered places, compensating for the ground taken 
up by the trees, whereas, if trees are planted in 
ravines, they occupy the best land to the exclusion 
of tea and are useless, as a rule, for shelter. Of 
course, the trees to be planted on ridges should 
be such as can stand wind, and would grow in 
comparatively poor soil. For estates at an elevation 
of 3,500 feet and under kekuna will be found a very 
quick-growing tree. I give below the measurement 
of one 8 years old from seed. The wood is easily 
split, but I am unable to say whether it is a 
good firewood or not: perhaps some other of your 
correspondents will be able to decide this. The 
kekuna, from its habit of throwing out large branches 
at a low height makes a good tree for lopping 
firewood. The kekuna is ornamental and seeds 
free'y, oil is made from the nut or seed, it grows 
readily at stake.—Yours truly, B. J. 
Kekuna tree 8 years from seed, height about 
80 feet, circumference 9 inches from ground 54 inches, 
Do. at GO inches do, do. 47 ,, 
At 6 feet from ground @ branch lopped off last 
year measured 80 inches in circumference, and with 
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a few smaller branches gave about 4 cooly-loads 
of firewood. 

This tree is at an elevation of 3,500 feet in old 
coffee, and exposed to the monsoon at a lower 
elevation, growth would be greater. 


LONDON VY. LOCAL THA SALES. 

Dear S1x,—I am glad ‘Tea Buyer ” has publicly 
discussed my objections to patronizing the local 
market, as only good can result one way or the 
other. If we have prejudices, let them be removed ; 
if the brokers and buyers have faults, let them 
be amended. 

To my first objection ‘‘ Tea Buyer” replies :— 
‘‘Planter must have little confidence in his own 
brokers and their valuations of his teas, if he 
supposes the latter would be allowed to sell below 
value. ’’ Upon this I have to remark that what we 
want is a marketin which competition is always 
keen enough to offer the full value of the tea 
im the sales-rooms quite independent of any broker’s 
valuations. Brokers are neither better nor worse 
than any other hungry classof middlemen. Their 
livelihood depends upon their business, and so long 
as they can get more business by depreciating the 
value of produce as the most likely means to 
ensure a sale and to secure a commission—they 
will do s0, as most conducive to their interest, 
however it may go with the planters. * 

To my seeond objection he replies:—‘‘ The general 
opinion in Colombo is that there are too many 
buyers.” This will be news to most of us. 
From our point of view, upcountry, there cannot 
possibly be ‘‘too many ;” but I can quite understand 
any individual tea buyer taking that view, even if 
there were only two. 

In his next reply he has quite misapprehended 
my meaning, and lost my point, a most telling 
one. “He says :—‘‘No after-sales are at LowmR rates 
than offered in the room.’ TI should think not: 
that would, indeed, be absurd! My objection is 
that, in consequence of there being too few buyers, 
or that buyers accommodate each other, so that 
fair bidding does not take place inthe room, witness 
the everlasting after-bargains made on the lots 
withdrawn, the local market is to be distrusted! 
Is it not a fact that nearly all the lots withdrawn 
(for want of fair bidding?) are sold after the sale 
at HIGHER rates than were bid in the room? So keen, 
indeed, is the competition of these ‘too many 
buyers” that they all are in the habit of letting 
parcels he ‘‘bought in” under their value;so that 


one of their number may buy the lots 
after the sale at the planter’s own HIGHER: 
reserve, taking their chance in the room 
of there being no reserve. Next, ‘“‘Tea Buyer” 


informs us that ‘‘small lots have a far better chance 
here than in Mincing Lane.” We are glad to know 


this, though it must surely be a new state of 


things in the local sales, for not long ago we were 
assured, in the brokers’ monthly reports and in 
the columns of the local papers, that too many 
small lots were sent, and that they were placed 
at the same disadvantage here asin London. This 
is a distinct improvement in the local market, 
and the planters should not fail to make a note 
of. Big lots, of course, give the “‘ brokers ’”’ no more 
trouble, and take up no more of their time than 
small lots, while giving them much more’ profit. 
Was it not business-like on their part, to discourage 

* Oh! oh! “ Planter ” forgets that apart from the 
special care taken with tea valuations (for reputa- 
tion's sake if for no other) there is a constant and 
speedy check in that infallible test, Mincing Lane. 
Planters as well as brokers eagerly watch what Ocey- 
lon teas fetch there and contrast results with local 
valuations and prices at local sales,—Ep. 
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small lots as much as possible? But your broker 
as well as your buyer is a very honorable man, 
and so are they allhonorable men. The incessant 
application of the whip for big lots not having 
had the desired effect, we are not told that small 
lots and lots of ’em will do. Lastly, after all 
the care taken by every planter to solder down 
his tea hot from the fire, it is not nice to con- 
template 75 per cent of the cases being ruthlessly 
opened again in Colombo, where we know tea will 
not keep good a day exposed to the south-west 
monsoon. We have “Tea Buyer” ’s assurance 
that the operation is too rapid to injure the 
tea, but as practical men we know accidents will 
happen, and good theory does not always 
mean good practice, though we are thankful for 
good intentions. The fact remains that mr a chest 
of tea is left open, and its contents exposed to the 
south-west monsoon in Colombo a whole day 
before being shipped, the tea must suffer in con- 
dition very seriously. 

Your correspondent ‘Tea Buyer’’ is, I believe, the 
largest local buyer, and, in discussing this matter 
in your columns, has added to the many other 
obligations he has placed so many of us planters 
under for valuable information and hints always 
so freely and kindly given whenever asked. 


PLANTER, _ 
MR. PINEO’S SCHEME FOR PUSHING 
‘“ CEYLON TEAS” IN AMERICA. 


““The Hermitage,” Kandy, 17th May 1888. 

Str,—Mr. Rutherford, I think, is under a wrong 
impression in supposing that Mr. Pineo’s “ scheme’ 
for placing Ceylon tea before our American cousins 
needs money from the Planters’ Association 
Tea Fund. 

Mr. Pineo has come to the Ceylon planters 
with a very business-like proposal, from powerful 
friends in America, to push the sale of Ceylon tea, 
and we know how splendidly they can do these 
things in that go-ahead country. It would 
appear to me very shortsighted policy should 
Ceylon planters not now respond freely to sucha 
chance of spreading our tea in front of the United 
States and its sixty million inhabitants. I main- 
tain we can give to Mr. Pineo’s fund not 6,000 lb., 
but twice that quantity without in the least en- 
croaching upon the preserves of the Planters’ 
Association Tea Fund Scheme Mr. Rutherford so 
ably started. - 

I am sorry Mr. Rutherford goes so far as to say 
he does not think it fair to give an extra donation 
to Mr. Pineo’s scheme. Surely we have 300 tea 
gardens in Ceylon that might give away a 20 lb. 
packet, and smile at such a flea-bite! when they 
consider the enormous benefit gained, should we 
get the Americans to take our Ceylon tea. 

I threw out the suggestion of circulating lists 
amongst the District Associations, not in any 
way intending it to clash with the existing 
Tea Fund scheme, but with a view of expedit- 
ing matters, as I believe it is of importance 
that Mr. Pineo’s friends in America be assured 
as ‘soon as possible that his scheme will be 
backed up and carried through by the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon. If the Association will 
consent to receive contributions to Mr. Pineo’s fund, 
the sooner it is publicly made known, the better, 
and I feel confident that 6,000 lb. of tea will very 
speedily be at their disposal. 

Although Mr. Pineo has taken up other work 
here, I feel certain that it will in no wise interfere 
with the object of his visit, which is to spread 
Ceylon tea over America through powerful agencies, 
and in so doing to pile up dollars for himself 
his friends, and the Ceylon planters——I am, sir, _ 


&e., SHELTON AGAR; 
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LOCAL AND LONDON SALES OF THA, 
Colombo, 17th May 1888. 

Dear Srr,—Any good that can result from the 
publie discussion of any subject can only be realized 
when this is approached fairly on either side, and 
the sneering tone adopted by ‘ Planter’ in his 
Shakesperean paraphrase, in comparing the honor 
of Colombo brokers and buyers to that of Cassius, 
is hardly conducive to friendly discussion. I also 
object to the term ‘ patronizing’? as applied to 
the act ofa planter using the Colombo sales as 
a means of converting his produce into rupees. 

With regard to ‘ Planter’s ”’ requirements in his 
ideal market, viz., one in ‘‘which competition is 
always keen enough to offer the full value of the 
tea in the sale-room,’’ I would remind him that 
the value of produce as of everything else is 
what it will fetch, and that no buyer will continue 
to bid either when he can see (and how plainly 
if can be seen after a few years’ experience in 
public sale-rooms) that the tea will not be sold, 
or that it is being ‘ bolstered up ” in the endeavour 
to reach the merchants’ or planters’ limit. And 
as regards after bargains, how frequently do we 
find tea withdrawn from sale here, figuring in 
London catalogues on account of the estate, and 
how curiously interesting is it to compare the price 
realized with that refused on this market. If your 
correspondent takes this trouble, he would certainly 
be interested, and if his own tea were in question, he 
might frequently do go with at any rate mixed feelings. 
I would also draw his attention to the amount of 
tea withdrawn from the sale in London, and ask 
him to compare the relative proportions. 

As to what Planter’ calls his second objection 
of there being too few buyers, he must not take the 
number of individual bidders_in the room as repre- 
senting the number of buyers, most of the bidders 
probably representing several firms of London mer- 
chants and holding their credits, and the difficulty 
of satisfying each of these (who import largely from 
India and China) with the occasional shipment of a 
small invoice of Ceylon tea which frequently does 
not pay the commissions, and often does worse by 
holding out hopes of an ultimate extension of the 
market is very great. 

As regards small lots, they are of course a nuisance, 
and cannot be expected to command the extreme ya- 
lue of proper sized breaks, say of 25 chests to 50 chests, 
but they re on a distinctly better footing here than 
in London where breaks of less than 12 chests or 184 
chests are not even seen by the bulk of the trade, and 
are sold at the endofthe sale, when all the larger 
buyers have left the room, leaving only the smaller 
men and a few outsiders who have troubled to 
sample and taste the ‘small breaks’ with the 
object of picking up bargains. 

There is no friendship in business, and the idea of 
all the Colombo buyers entering into a conspiracy 
backed up by the brokers to transform the Colombo 
auctions into a ‘ knock-out’ is too absurd to discuss. 
I can only say that had Diogenes found his honest 
man, he could not have done better with him than 
to send himhere where he could not fail to have 
realized a fortune, as he would be sure to receive 
the undivided support of ‘“ Planter’ and his friends, 
Your correspondent should reflect a little before 
stalking through the Fort of Colombo as a ghost of 
the ancient philosopher.—GORDON FRAZER. 


TEA MANUFACTURE: GREIG’S MACHINES. 
Bambrakelly Tea Estate, Lindula, 17th May 1888, 
Mn. Eprron,—lI have the pleasure to inform you, 

and in the interest of the Ceylon tea industry, 

that Greig's Patent Combined I’rosh Leaf Wither- 

ing, Drying and Final Firing Machine (the X-L- 

ALL) has proved a great success ; it was oreoted 


under Mr. Greig’s superintendence in this factory, 
and has been from the first start working steadily 
daily without a hitch for about three weeks, and has 
proved the correctness of its new principle and of 
his certificates in praise of his machines in Assam, 
Travancore, &. 

The leaf is withered in the early morning in 
batches of 70 and 80 lb. every 3, 5, and ten 
minutes according to the state of the leaf, more 
than keeping pace with three rolling machines, and 
gives a bright copper-colored infused leaf in the 
cup, and the tea produced has been judged by 
experts to be quite as good and even better for 
strength and flavour than the naturally withered on 
the tats ; the samples tested were taken from the 
bins and not specially prepared. 

When withering, the expenditure of firewood is 
merely nominal, as one charge to furnace will 
last 3 or 4 hours by its perfect damper arrange- 
ment. The withering temperature 200 deg. at 
the thermometer, as itis with the other temper- 
atures used, is less on the leaf by the sudden expan- 
sion of the air, and acts on the leaf on every side 
as it constantly turns over, as a warm zephyr and 
is pure atmospheric oxygen air, and froma the simple 
and ingenious construction of the stove (in which 
there is no iron to burn away) none of the products 
of combustion (carbonic acid gas) can mix with it, 
For final firing the temperature is raised in a 
second or two, by shutting a door, up to 400 deg.; 
even the finest dust tea is done at a great rate, 
and gives a fine cured flavor to the tea. For firing 
the roll, the temperature is raised by opening the 
stove draught door and at as high a temperature 
as can be got, say 500 to 600 deg,, andit is hardly 
possible to burn the tea, as it is constantly chang- 
ing and exposing fresh damp particles to the ac- 
tion of the hot blast, and by its aetion gives an 
extra twist and curl to the tea. 

As an example of the general utility of this 
machine, after withering 20 fills in the morning 
and forenoon, then it finally fired 10 chests of 
pekoe, then finished off all the half-dried tea from 
one desiccator to the extent of 963 1b. made tea 
in one day. The machine is attended by one cooly 
who also stokes the fire, and is mere child’s play; 
it is self-acting. The machine and stove stand 
on a floor space of about 8 feet square; it is re- 
markable for economy of fuel of any kind, The 
workmanship is the very best, and the machine 
costs for this the smaller size £97 sterling 
including all the stove fittings. During wet weather 
particularly this machine, as a perfect witherer 
alone, is inyaluable, and should revolutionize tea 
manufacture. 

I quite agree with this description of the machine 
as working in my factory. E. RICE WIGGIN, 

18th May 1888. 


America isstill the courtry for practical inventions 
of all sorts, but especially for labour-suving apparatus, 
One huge harvesting machine, lately invented, is not 
only a reaper and binder, but threshes out the cern 
from the straw, finally placing the grain in sacks; so 
that the whole harvesting process is completed while 
the machine is being drawn through the field by the 
eighteen or twenty-four horses harnessed to it.—Madyras 
Mail. 

Nurmeas.—This is ao slight decrease on our stock 
at the beginniog of the year. The island of Banda 
(one of the Molucca group, north-east of Jaya) 
was visited by storms of great violence on January 
Land 10, The island is the cantre of the nutmeg 
production, and large numbers of trees have been 
uprooted, while from others the unripe fruits have 
fallen, For the next six months not even a moder- 
ate crop can therefore be looked for.—Chemist and 
Druggist. 
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CEYLON UPCOUNTRY PLANTING REPORT. | rather humbling to have the name of our little 


TEA AND LABOUR IN THE KELANI VALLEY—THE ‘ NATIVE 


BOY’ PLENTIFUL—‘ CEYLON’ A NAME TO CONJURE 
WITH—DEMAND FOR TEA-PLANTS—NUTMEG CULTI- 
VATION. 


The rush of ruusH which followed the rains, was 
checked too soon in some districts for the plant- 
er’s liking. The rain that had fallen did not sup- 
ply moisture enough, and the first effort which the 
trees made to reclothe themselves, and which glad- 
dened and wakened us up, seemed to have fully 
exhausted all the virtue the rain had brought. We 
were back again at a standstill. Now, however, 
we are in for it again, for showers have been 
seudding about, and a fresh renewal of life is visible 
everywhere. With a see-saw like this going on, 
we are interested in learning the different con- 
ditions which obtain in other districts, and what 
we hear of Kuzanz makes us perhaps a little en- 
vious. There the tea has flushed with a squalid 
prodigality. You get invitations to comeon with 
coolies, and youwill get as much leaf as you like 
to pluck for nothing, and be able to sell it at the 
highest market rate. 

One man guaranteed two thousand pounds a day, 
and would be glad to see you take if away, just 
that the trees might be kept in order; the labour 
force being unable to get over the ground in any- 
thing like time, so that fields had to be abandoned 
protem. I don’t know if anycene has responded 
to the invitations to come down and enjoy the fruit 
of other men’s labours, but the liberality displayed 
is somewhat unique. It points, however, to the 
weakness of Kelani labour. I fancy there will be 
very few, ifindeed any district in Ceylon with a 
record like the above, and itis well that it should 
be so. The labour question in the Kelani Valley 
is every day becoming more and more serious. 
R1,000 advanced for about thirty men, and the 
planter ready to do it again, is a pretty high tide 
so very early. You can’t get the same work out of 
the cooly as they used todo there, and as for holing 
and draining, Ramasami has a most decided ob- 
jection to tackling hard work of that kind in such 
hot climates, especially when hands for plucking are 
at a premium, and rival kanganies bidding all round. 
How in all the world the land advertised for sale 
is ever to be opened, with things as they are 
at present, is a problem which wants looking into, 
and may be commended to the prayerful con- 
sideration of intending buyers. Many experienced 
men on the spot, who have clearings on hand 
now, find opening work very arduous indeed, even 
with a fair labour force to fall back upon, and 
don’t come much speed even with that. 

The ‘native Boy” for the home tea shop seems 
to be very plentiful in the island, seeing that as 
many as two hundred applied to a late advertise. 
ment, all anxious and willing to try their luck 
in the West. It was not that the wages offered 
were very excessive, for they were not that: rather 
I should say, the spirit of enterprize and a wish 
to see about them. It is to be hoped that at home 
they will be @ success as an importation, and that 
the tea house will flourish. 

Cryton is now evidently a name to conjure with, 
and all kinds of wares, from crocKkERy to braces, 
seem to take better with the public, if the magic 
word has been spread as a protection over the 
articles in question. We have all known of this 
as being existent for some time now at home. 
But the circle widens, and I hear from a cor- 
respondent in Melbourne that they are selling there 
a ‘Ceylon dinner set,’ which is described as ‘a 
horribly ugly affair of the old willow style; a dark- 
blue pattern on a white ground, It is certainly 
no credit to the colony it is named after,” It is 


| to do it. 


island thus degraded. 

The inquiries for tea plants have begun, and it 
would seem as if there was to be a good demand, 
more perhaps than there are nurseries to supply, 
Prices are as usual various, but those who have 
really good plants to sell ready for the S. W. don’t 
think R9 and more a thousand too much to ask. 
During the drought there was an appearance of 
a considerable number of tea trees on most estates 
having succumbed, but although there have been 
losses all over, still they have not been at all so severe 
as was at first conjectured, the rains having 
brought round very many that looked all but dead. 
There are few estates, however, which have not more 
or less supplying to do, andI would conclude that 
the demand for plants will be a brisk one. 

Among other things which have suffered from the 
dry season, is the Nurmea. The drought has been 
harder on it even than wind could be, and 
although the trees are somewhat pulling themselves 
together now, they have a good deal to make up, 
and have still a shabby appearance. As for fruit, 
so much fell during the warm weather in an imma- 
ture condition, that now, when the best months of 
the year have come, there is little to be got. Nui- 
meg planting still goes on ina quiet way, but the 
slow growth of the tree is apt to discourage the 
grower, especially the European one, who wants 
quick returns if by any means possible. 

PEPPERCORN. 
as 


NOTHS ON PRODUCE AND FINANCE. 


The columns of the Groce contain several letters on 
the subject of blended tea, the main idea being 
whether the grocer himself should blend his tea to suit 
the requirements of his trade or purchase it after 
it has been blended. The answer to this question, 
one would say, entirely depends upon the amount of 
experienee of tea possessed by the grocer. If the 
retailer knew something about tea, he would be in 
a position to blend; if his knowledge of the grocery 
trade did uot include an education in tea, his blends 
might be after the style of the mixtures about which 
the juryman chemist in Pickwick was apprehensive 
when he left bis boy all alone in the shop. As a 
correspondent of the Grocer pomts out, “It is much 
more satisfactory to buy teas and mix them to suit 
your own trade, than to trust a stranger who knows 
or cares little of the taste of your customers. In or- 
der, however, to enable retailers to blend teas pro- 
perly, it is necessary that they should know how 
Is this knowledge attainable by the 
average grocer? Assuredly it is. There are some 
men of vitiated taste to whom any amount of 
training is altogether useless; but by one possessed 
of an ordinary palate, the art may be acquired 
if he takes for his motto—Buy with caution, blend 


‘with care. There are three causes, at least, which 


have helped to divert the tea trade from its pro- 
per channel, and these are ignorance, prejudice, 
and carelessness. I have often wondered at the small 
stock of knowledge which a number of both whole- 
saie dealers and retailers have regarding an article 
which they arehandling daily and hourly. A partner in 
a London tea firm called on me lately, when I in- 
quired for a sampleof Saryune Kaisow. He gave me 
a sample. and on returning to know the result of 
competition I told him his tea was not a Saryune 
at all. “Oh, yes,” he said, ‘‘it is a Ching Wo Sar- 
yune.” The same ignorance prevails, to a great extent 
in the commercial community. There are a few who 
have a knowledge of tea, but the larger number know 
little, if anything, respecting the characters of the 
various districts of India and China, or of the kinds 
suitable for blending. The retail trade, as far I could 
ever learn, are affected in the same way. The ma- 
jority buy so much Assam, Moning, and Kaisow, 
without ascertaining apything as to how they will 
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assimilate, and these, with perhaps a little caper or 
Lapseng Souchong, go to form their standard blends.” 

The rapid increase in the importance of the Indian 
tea has developed the tendency tocombine under one 
proprietorship independent tea gardens with a view 
to economy in working. This is illustrated by the 
fact that though the number of gardens declined 
from 941 in 1885-6 to 883 last year, the area mean- 
while was increased by 18,288 acres, the total area 
being 934,184 acres. Improved methods of cultivation 
also are resulting ip an increase in the average yield 
eracre. The increase has: been very extraordinary 
n Sylhet and Kachar.—H, § 0. Mail, April 20th, 


—_—___>— 


GOLD IN CEYLON; REPORT ON THE 
DEWURANGALA GOLD-FIELDS. 

In addition to the several special letters in our 
columns this time, we give the following report 
which Mr. G. Armitage has written for the local 
‘« Times” ;— 

Having visited, and to some extent prospected, the 
Dewurangala Gold Fields,I now send you a few notes 
which may be of interest, 

The fields are situated about one mile from the road 
between Galle and Morawaka, The patb leading from 
the main road is on the left of the Atwela bridge going 
to Morawaka and about 85 miles from Galle. The 
fields over which gold has been found extend on 
both sides of a stream. Some of the land is dry, 
but other parts are decidedly swampy. So far, the 
area acknowledged to be auriferous is not more than 
about 10 or 12 acres, but, from the large size of the 
nuggets found, there can be little doubt that the 
aa round for miles is more or less auriferous. 
Color has been found in a neighboring valley to pros- 

eot whicha license has been obtained. I am also in- 
ormed that gold has been found higher up the stream. 
I dug several pits, going down in one over 19 feet, 
and am satisfied that the bed-rock is that immediately 
below the drift known to the natives by the name of 
Jilan, and which contains garnets, catseyes, &c. The 
bed-rock is called ‘‘ Malawa’’ by the natives, irre- 
spective of the nature of the rock. Itis not thesame 
on all parts of the field, being a granulite in some 
parts, and in others a talcose schist. The former is 
very much disintegrated, the feldspar having been 
converted into kaolin. The latter for some inches is in 
an equally—if not more—disintegrated state, but be- 
low thisthe rock is harder than those composed of 
granulite. I was told that gold is found where the bed- 
rock is of a granulite formation, and precious stones 
only where it is schistose, but this (as might be ex- 

ected) I found wasnot the case. The gold having 
Phen drifted on to the bed-rock, it naturally matters 
little of what itis composed. Had either of these 
rocks been the matrix, and the gold discovered 
through its decomposition, it would have been quite 
another matter, and deserved consideration. It is, 
however, quite possible that the gold deposited on the 
schistoss rock sank as the latter disintegrated, and 
the parts being less cohesive than in the stiff argil- 
laceous granulite, the diggers would have to seek 
lower in it. This, they never do, as they only work 
to get out the ///an. From the fact that all the 
old found in these fields has been found in the 

Wan, and that deeper digging gives no sign of fur- 
ther drift, and above all that the bed on which the 
Jilan has been deposited is to all appearances a bed- 
rock and nota detrital deposit, it may be inferred that 
the ‘* Malawa” of the natives is the bed rock of the gold 
deposit. In Oeylon we need never expect to have to 
go down very far before reaching our «alluvial deposits 
as they have none of them been covered over by or 
had the protection of, large sheets of Basaltio lava, 
such as is seen in Australia and California, 

A writer to the Observer lays great stress on the pe- 
culiar appearence of the gold, and this he might well 
do, had it been washed down as gold along with the 
drift. Under thelatter circumstances it could never 
have retained its present appearance, but, as it has 
evidently come down (in my opinion) as auriferous 
pyrites, and the sulphide of iron has been decomposed 


{ washed off in situ, the gold has retained its hackly 
appearance, This decomposition probably took place 
before the drift was covered by the detritus now over- 
lying it, and the large amount of undecomposed, or 


only partly decomposed, pyrites to be found 
in the drift has been protected by this 
covering. I have in my possession a speci- 


men of auriferous quarts from Australia ( show- 
ing the color of the oxidized iron) with gold in the 
hackly condition in which it is found at Darangalla. 
It must not, however, be supposed that all the gold 
found there has this appearance; some of it has 
evidently travelled a little, 

I herewith send you tracings of some nuggets 
which I placed on my pocket-book and ron my 
pencil round. These will give you some idea of 
the sizes of the larger ones. ‘They were taken 
off a portion of an acre of ground. The owner, or 
rather the holder, of the license to dig (Constable 
Arachchi) showed me probably some 50 or 60 
more, but I did not count them. In all, they 
weighed about half a pound. The gold seemed to be 
more or less of the same quality as those you gave 
me, but I did not try any on the touchstone. Ags J 
wrote to you before, I mate out roughly that there is 
about 80 per cent of gold, or say 19 carats, 

I went about half way up the Dewurangala Hill, and 
found the rocks to be chiefly granulite of a more or less 
schistose character. 

The only nuggets [ found were the two small ones I 
showed you; but my time was too limited, and I could 
not rest satisfied till I hal seen the results of deeper 
digging, which took up much of my time, 

The country round should be well prospected, the 
quartz and pyrites being tested as the work proceeds, 
The rovgh testing could be all done in camp, but, for 
anything more elaborate, samples would have to be sent 
to Oolombo, There is very little encouragement for 
prospectors in this country, as they have to bear the 
expense, and got no concession from Government, 


—— > ——_—__- + — 


THE NORTH BORNEO PEAR OYSTER. 


From the interesting letter which has been 
placed at our disposal, we are led to suspect that 
the pearl oyster of Borneo is essentially different 
from the so-called ‘‘oyster’’ of the Ceylon pearl 
banks. The Borneo mollusk seems to be a true 
oyster, existing on mud or sand banks at the 
mouths of rivers and in comparatively shallow 
water,—3 to 10 feet against 5 to 10 fathoms in 
the case of the Ceylon pearl-bearing mussel. In 
shape our pearl shell is an oyster, but the byssus, 
by which it clings to masses of coral or other 
rock, separates it from the edible oyster, which, 
bred in mud and lying on mud, needs no such 
appendage. Our only doubt as to the classification 
of the Borneo shells with the oysters instead of 
the mussels, arises from the statement that the 
Borneo mollusks are found in masses two feet 
thick. Something in the nature of a _ byssus 
would seem to be necessary to enable them 
thus to adhere? On the other hand, the 
North Borneo oysters bred on the mud or 
sand of estuaries are not only edible, but superior 
in quality to the common rock oyster. If, too 
native testimony can be relied on, they come to 
maturity in less than half the time allotted to 
our Ceylon shell, even if we adopt four insieud of 
the old period of seven years for the ful! age of the 
latter. From their liability to destruction by fresh- 
water floods, the Borneo oysters are likely to be 
quite as precarious a source of revenue as are our 
own bivalves, while in the quality of the pearl 
yielded there is no comparison. ‘lhe Ceylon pearls 
fre amongst the finest, if not the finest. in the 
world, some attaining a large size while perfect 
in lustre and shape. ‘The pearls yielded by the 
North Borneo oysters are, on the other hand, de- 
scribed as never larger than small rice grains and 
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as irregular in shape, few assuming the spherical 
form. Those “‘ seed pearls,’’ therefore, must de- 
rive their main value from the fancy of native 
chiefs and rajahs that the carbonate of lime yielded 
by the combustion of such pearls is specially 
desirable as ‘“‘ chunam’”’ to be used with betel-leaf, 
arekanut, tobacco, and other ingredients of the 
favourite oriental masticatory ? Of course, the 
principles on which the only fishery possible since 
the North Borneo Government was organized has 
been conducted, contrast as strongly with the Ceylon 
system of careful conservation and working on 
Government account as do the qualities of the 
respective shells. In Ceylon, Government as pro- 
prietor and conservator of the pearl banks claims 
two-thirds of the oysters fished, while in Borneo, 
the Government takes 15 per cent of the proceeds 
of the fishery and a poll-tax of one dollar from 
each man engaged in the work of collecting the shells. 
The mode in which the value of the Borneo fishery 
was ascertained does not appear. Some rough and 
ready, approximate method was no doubt adopted, 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose. Fishing in 
from 3 to 10 feet water is far less toilsome and 
risky than diving in an average of 7 fathoms, so 
that the Borneo fishermen must have been well 
rewarded in comparison, that is, if the small 
irregular pearls fetched appreciable priees. The 
North Borneo oysters which grow on sand or mud 
banks at the mouths of rivers might, perhaps, 
be advantageously introduced into Ceylon and 
cultivated for their edible qualities, the small 
pearls coming in as a by-product; while, if 
eareful marine surveying proves the existence off the 
shores of North Borneo of coral-strewed and alger- 
growing banks with an average depth of seven fathoms 
of water over them, the Government of the New 
Ceylon might well consider the advisability of 
making experiments with the true pearl oyster 
(Avicula [meleagrina] rucata *), the shells being 
obtained either from Ceylon or Western Australia, 
and conveyed in large tanks filled with sea-water. 
When Capt. Donnan has seen and examined the 
North Borneo ghells, we shall doubtless be able 
to speak more confidently of their conchological 
position. 

After writing so far, we referred to an extract 
from the North Borneo Herald, embodied in our 
compilation ‘All About Gold, Gems and Pearls.” 
The article is descriptive of ‘‘Seed-pearl Shelling 
at Batu Batu Bay.” In quoting this article origi- 
nally into the Observer, we remarked that ‘the 


pearl shell alluded to is the speeies found in Tam- } 


balagam Bay, near Trincomalee, the large thin shells 
of which are said to be used by the Chinese as 
substitutes for window glass, and which are put to 
artistic use, small pictures being painted on them, 
having all the effect of transparemcies.” The 
article quoted distinctly states that the ‘‘seed- 
pearl shells” (and it is of these that Mr. Cook 
writes) are of the species Placuna placenta, called 
by the natives ‘‘selessip.” (chipper or sippei is 
the Tamil for shell.) Only the old shells were 


' Placuna placenta. 


mud-banks in shallow water, for the article 


quoted states:—‘The scene on the sand or 
mud banks in the bay is _ lively,—men, 
women, and children, up to their knees in 


water, gathering the shells that are imbedded.” 
The shells sell for $1.80 to $2 in Singapore, and 
regarding the ‘‘ seed pearls,” we are told that they 
“are sold in Labuan at one Mayam $1.80; one’ 
Bastinga, 10 Mayams $80. A great many of the 
seed pearls are disposed of in the village at Batu 
Batu. When the fisherman buys his few neces- 
saries at the Chinaman’s shop, he pulls out his 
little bundle of seed pearls and pays in that cur- 
rency, the Chinaman making a good thing out of 
this transaction. These seed pearls are not much 
valued in Europe, but in China they are used as 
ornaments or pounded into medicine, and the 
shells being, thin and transparent, are also 
a substitute for window glass.” 

Then we have the statement that the fishermen 
themselves had suggested the poll-tax of $1. per 
person employed in fishing, It thus seems highly 
probable that the oysters written about by Mr. 
Cook are of the inferior species (for pearl yielding) 
The distinction between\this and 
the true pearl oyster was indicated in the pearl 
fishery papers sent from Ceylon, but Mr. Cook 
may not have had time to read them fully. It 
is curious, however, that he did not describe the 
shell as large, flat and thin, these being remarkable 
characteristics of Placuna placenta, Of this oyster 


‘as found in Ceylon we have never heard that it 


was edible? In Ceylon as in North Borneo these 
shells delight in brackish water, and on more than one 
occasion, an excess of either salt water or 
fresh has proved fatal to great numbers of them. 
This statement by Tennent renders it still more 
likely that the ‘‘seed pearl oyster’ referred to by 
Mr, Cook is Placuna placenta. Tennent states that 
the minute pearls from this shell “are exported 
to the coast of India to be calcined for lime, 
which the luxurious affect to chew with their betel. 
These pearls are also burned in the mouths of the 
dead.’? When the shells from North Borneo reach 
Capt. Donnan, we suspect he will decide that we 
have guessed correctly, and that there is no occasion 
for us in Ceylon to import pearl or edible 
oysters from Borneo,. however the question may 
be decided of Borneo indenting on Ceylon for a 
supply of the true pearl oyster, Avicula ([melea- 
grina) fucata. 


(Letter referred to.) 
The Treasury, Sandakan, 11th April 1888. 
W. D. Gibbon, Esq., Agent for the Government 
of British North Borneo, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 


‘receipt of your letter of the 5th ultimo on the 


subject of pearl oyster fisheries, and I am directed 
to thank you for the valuable information furnished, 
and to ask you to be good enough to convey 
the thanks of this Government to your Colonial 
Secretary and Messrs. A. M. & J. Ferguson for 


fished, and although there is no statement that~}the kind and courteous manner in which they have 


the animal was eaten in a fresh state, we are 
told that besides the value of the seed pearls and 
the shells, the oyster (that is the flesh of the 
animals inhabiting the shells) dried in the sun, 
but not salted, sold for from $4 to $6 per picul 
in Labuan. The oysters, therefore, are edible; 
they bear only seed pearls, and they breed on 

* Mr, H. §. Thomas of Madras is supported by 
the British Museum authorities in insisting on this 
change, Avicua |mecagrina| MARGARITIDERA being 
properly the name of the large Australian mother-o’- 
pearl shell which attains dimensions of 12 inches against 
three for the true pearl oyster. 


supplied the papers and reports on the subject. — 

The book on ‘“‘Gold, Gems, and Pearls” is parti- 
cularly useful as a permanent source of iaformation. 

On reading Captain Donnan’s report on the 
Ceylon fisheries, I tried to associate your Ceylon 
oysters with that of North Borneo, but hardly 
think I have succeeded, 

Yours is found on coral orrocky banks in about 
7 or 8 fathoms. The size of the shell is said 
to be about 3 inches; the oyster is not edible, 
at least it is not readily eaten by the natives; 
while mud passing over the banks is thought to 
be one of the causes of destruction, be 
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Per book post I am sending you a sample of 
our Linkabo oysters: these are found on the mud 
and sandbanks formed at the mouth of the 
Labok river in from 8 to 10 ft. of water, A 
matured bank maybe from 100 to 600 yards long, 
perhaps more; half this in breadth. 

The oysters are edible and are used daily by the 
natives who prefer them to the common rock 
oyster. I have tried both and quite agree with 
them. The pearls are all under the size ot rice 
grains of very irregular shape, few being spherical. 

Fresh water floods from the Labok is said to be 
cause of the destruction of the Linkabo oyster banks, 
and this would seem to be borne out by the fact that 
during the rainy season of 1887, Nov.-Dec., 
there were no heavy floods or freshets; con- 
sequently pearl oyster banks have been foiming 
and one has been worked during the last three 
months. This bed is two feet thick of oysters 
built or massed together in small places and one 
man may detach a piece containing 30 or 40 oysters 
and throw it into his boat. From the bank the 
oysters are taken home to the village where the 
women and children are waiting on a_ rickety 
platform in front of their hut: the boat comes 
alongside, then a basket is lowered and the oysters 
are hoisted aloft, Each shell is opened with a 
knife, the oyster is turned over and examined for 
seed pearls which are extracted. The oyster and 
shell then pass through the floor, beneath which 
may be seen a putrid mass of decomposing oyster 
and shell. The natives seem to thrive on the 
smell as they are said to do in Ceylon. We also 
have our ‘‘charmer,’’ but he is evidently a superior 
being fo your man of sharks. Sherif Abdul Cader 
is one of the direct descendants of the Prophet. 
The Sherif does the praying (in which the Bajows 
believe) and Government manage the rest. 

The Government share amounts to 15 per cent 
and $1 a head, for each adult who works at pearl- 
ing. This is the first year during many that 
there has been a crop. 

I am inclined to think that our oyster is differ- 
ent to yours, and that it does not take so Jong 
to reach maturity; natives say about 18 months 
or two years, but we have little information on 
the subject, and are only just beginning to gather 
all we can. If you can help in this assisted by 
your friends in Ceylon, you will render this country 
a great service.—I have the honor to be, your 
obedient servant, 

Avex. Coox, Treasurer. 


Carr. Donnan’'s orriton on the above:—‘‘ The 
oysters referred to are evidently of a different species 
to the Arippu oyster, and are not governed by the 
same conditions ; and I fancy no comparison can be 
made between them. I should like to see a 
specimen of the shell. Isend you herewith a few 
of the Cheval Par oysters of the recent fishery, 
which you may send on to Borneo if you like.” 


-- +--+ OC 
AFRIOAN TEAK WOOD. 


The interesting fact is stated that so indestructible 
by wear or decay is African teakwood that vessels 
built of it have lasted for 100 years, to be then only 
broken up because of their poor sailing qualities from 
faulty models. The wood, io fact, is one of the most 
remarkable kuown, on sceount of its very great weight, 
hardness, and durability, its weigbt varing from 42 to 
52 lb. pereubie foot; it works easily, but on account 
of the large quantity of silex contained in it the 
tools employed are quickly worn away. It also contains 
an oil which prevents spikes and other iron work 
with which it is in contast from rusting.—Madras 
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COFFEE PROSPEOTS. 


Sir,—I read with a doleful face the letter from your 
London correspondent, in your issue of the 80th ultimo, 
headed ‘“‘The Outlook for Coffee.” The Planters of 
Coorg pride themselves on living in a snug little coffee- 
producing province, and some of them, especially among 
our Native Planters, are vain enough to think that 
a large or Small crop from Coorg is likely to effect 
the Europe marke’, Let us look at what the following 
figures tell us. The present Brazil crop is estimated at 
8,000,000 bags, which put into tons would represent 
600,000. Now the average crop from Ooorg for the 
past eleven years is 4,800 tons, and the bumper crop 
within that period, 1879-80, was 6,324 tons, so that it 
would take 189 average crops, and nearly 100 bumper 
crops from Coorg to produce as much as the present 
estimated crop from Brazil. No wouder the coffee 
market is depressed. For our own sake Jet us hope 
that the estimate of the Brazil crop is, as estimates 
generally are, dovbéful very,—Ooora PLANtER.—Madras 
Mail. 
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THE LEMON, 
Waar VARIETIES 1s 1r Best TO PLANT? 

I have read with great interest the letter from Italy 
on lemon culture and your comments thereon, where- 
in you say it seems that ‘‘those who are planting 
lemons will reap a golden harvest.” 

Now, can you tell a new-comer what variety of lemon 
is the best to plant? What are the relative merits of 
Sicily, Villa Franca, Belair Premium, Eureka, or others, 
as to quality, early ripening, shipping, hardiness to 
frost, etc, etc. Is the earliest bearing lemon necessarily 
the most profitable? What mouths in the year are 
best for us here to try to hit the New York market ? 
What months in the year does the foreign fruit most 
abound in New York? When are best prices attained ? 
Above al], though some variety may from some cause 
bring a higher price, which is the best market variety 
for solid business purposes? Will those who claim 
that their favorite variety of lemon ripens particularly 
early, give some evidence in the way of written ackuow- 
ledgement of receiptin the market of actual shipments 
of marketable quantities, not specimen fruits ? 

What do lemons bring per box, on the average? Is 
the lemon box the same size as the orange box? How 
many lemons to a box of the different varieties— 
should lemons be wrapped? Is it true that they 
are picked for shipping as soon as they are large enough 
and then artificially colored? What size lemon takes 
best in the market P Would it be good policy to plant 
lemon trees between orange rows, where the orange 
trees are too far apart? If not, why ? 


“New Comer.” 


San Antonio, Pasco Oo. Fla., Dec. 27, 1887. 

{If the Dispatch had a dozen correspondents ia 
each department of rural industry with such a faculty 
for asking pointed questions as ‘New Comer,” our 
capacity as a cyclope#dia of current information on 
rural affairs would be severely taxed. But we like 
this sort of thing, it brings out the facts. Fortun- 
ately for us, our correspondents are numerous and 
“clever,” few queries are too hard for them and they 
are always glud to share their knowledge with “ inquir- 
ing friends.” 

Villa Franca, Belair Premium, and Sicily are first- 
class varieties. We believe the same is true of Eureka 
and Genoa, though we know less of the two latter, 
We could never see much difference in time of ripening, 
hardiness, or prolifieness. So far as our knowledge ex- 
t-nds, we have no early lemon, comparatively sp aking. 
The earlier the fruit can be gotten into market, the 
better the price. Florida lemons usually go forward in 
August and September. ‘The bulk of foreign lemons is 
received Inter. Average price for first-class Florida 
lemons is about $2:30 per box, net. Lemons are ship- 
ped in Same sized boxes as oranges, They will rau 
from 250 to 800 per box. The fruit should be wrapped 
Some gather green and ripen by process. others do 
not; the admissibility of doing this is a mooted ques- 
tion. Smal) lemons sell best 
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Weare not “up” in Jemons as well as we might be, 
and our answers are probably {oo general to suit our 
correspondent. Will Messrs. Phelps, Kedney, Ayer 
and otLer lemon growers come to our relief in’ this mat- 
mer? We should also like to hear from H. Bean and 
Messrs. Sgobel and Day on maketing lemons.—Ep. 
Florida Despateh.| 

a 


ON THE USE OF NITROGENOUS 
MANURES. 


From a series of investigations by Professor Paul 
Wagner, Director of the Agricultural Research Station 
at Darmstadt,* endeavours have been made to assist 
in the ‘solution of those questions on manuring which 
relate to the nutrition of cultivated plants with 
nitrogen. 

1. Does the Application of Nitroyenous Manure Pro- 
duce an Increasea Yield of all Crops?—Different plants 
were manured with varying proportions of nitrogen 
per acre. The yields of cereal crops, Oarrots, Pota- 
toes, Turnips, Flax, Rape, and grass showed a 
considerable increase, and the gains were exactly 
proportional to the increase of manure, while on 
similar soils no extra yields of Peas, red Clover, 
Lupines, Vetches, and Lucerne were obtained; proving 
that leguminous plants obtain their nitrogen from 
sources inaccessible to the cereals, Potatoes and Tur- 
nips, &c.; and these supplies are so copious that 
under normal conditions of cultivation the plaints do 
not need manuring with nitrogenous salts. 

Should the soil, however, be poor, it is recommended 
to apply, even to leguminous plants, a small quantity 
of nitrogen in the form of nitrate soda or ammo- 
nium salts, to help them over a critical period of 
their growth, and to assist them in arriving as 
quickly as possible at that stage of development in 
which they possess the capacity of obtaining nitrogen 
from the air and subsoil. — 

2. In what way does an increased yield result From 
the manuring with nitrogenous salts’—The main object 
consists in endeavouring, by the supply of ample and 
easily absorbed nourishment, to bring the young 
plant as rapidly as possible to that condition in which 
it can offer successful resistance to all injurious 
influences, and then to carry it on to perfect matur- 
ation. 

If the necessary quality of soluble nourishment is 
wanting in the soil, manuring with even a small 
amount of nitrogen considerably increases the yield 
of crop. At the same time it must be remembered 
that a plant does not live on insolated nourishing 
materials, but on a “‘food’’ composed of nourishing 
materials. A plant can form no leaves, no stems, 
flowers, or fruit from nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, or lime alone; the different nourishing in. 
gredients must co-operate, and each must be present 
in proper quantity. 


3. Quantity of Nitrogen to be used.—Plants require 
more than mere nutriment; they require water, 
warmth, and light. If there is a want of water or of 
light, or of warmth sufficient to produce a growth pro- 
portional to the nitrogenous manure given, the excess 
of nourishing materials is of no use. Manuring with 
nitrogen can only take full effect so far as not only 
the other nourishing ingredients but also water 
warmth, and light are present in sufficient amount. 
All other elements the cultivator gives in excess, but 
nitrogen should be measured out to the plants; with 
nitrogen he, 89 to speak, feeds his plants, regulates 
their activity of production, and puts them in a posi- 
tion to tike full advantage of the favourable conditions 
of growth presented to them, permanently or at in- 
tervals—favourable characters of the soil, the climate 
and the weather. mae 

The pamphlet will repay a careful persual.—_Joun 
J. Wiis, Harpenden—.Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


* Translated by George G. Henderson, M.A.,B. Se., 
and published by Messrs, Whittaker & Oo., London. 


ARBORICULTURE IN THE PUNJAB. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab has 
exercised a wise discretion in arranging for the 
submission of reports on arboriculture triennially, 
instead of annually as heretofore. This arrangement 
was introduced partly with a view to reduce the 
amount of reporting work demanded of District 
Officers, and partly because progress can be bette: 
judged when the operations of three years are 
comprehensively reviewed than when the work of 
only twelve months is considered. This is a step 
in the right direction, for in all parts of India re- 
porting is often a weariness of the offici«l flesh, 
and a waste of Governmental time. A special 


‘Oommittee on Arboriculture was lately appointed 


in the Punjab, in view to the drawing of systematic 
attention to the subject of tree-planting throughout 
the province. The Oommittee recommended that 
arboricultural reports should be submitted quin- 
quennially, but the lieutenant-Goverver prefers 
the triennial arrangement. A Manual of Arbori- 
culture for the use of District Officers, Committees, 
and Boards, containing directions for arboriculture, 
rules relating to concessions in connection therewith, 
and standing orders, is being drawn up by the 
Conservator of Forests, the Financial Commissioner, 
and the Government Secretariat. In the period 1884 
to 1887, the length of district roads planted with 
trees in the Punjab was 1,343 miles; 4925 acres 
were planted as groves; aud 223 acres were planted 
as nurseries. The average annual expenditure in 
the two years 1882-83 and 1881-84 was Rs. 119,692; 
and the income was Rs. 41,904; shewing a net 
cost of Rs. 77,788; and in the three following 
years the average expenditure was Rs. 151912, 
income Rs. 70,986, and net cost Rs. 80,926. The 
increase of income from an annual average of 
Rs. 41,904 to one of Rs. 70,986 was “ decidedly en- 
couraging.” In six districts the income exceeded 
the expenduture. The devolopment of arboriculture 
by private persons is particularly satisfactory. In 
one District there are now small plantations in no 
Jess than 820 villages, 91 of which have been made 
without pecuniary aid, and the rest at the expense 
of Government. ‘In many cases,” says the Conser- 
vator, ‘these plantations are most promising, and, 

though small, will soon become valuable.” The 
species of trees that are being planted in the Punjib 
include the orange, apple, pear, peach, rose, mango, 
apricot, pomegranate, fig, date, pipul, lemon, banyan, 
mulberry, plantain, deodar, willow, eucalyptus, loquat, 
neem, O}ive, shisham, siris, ghaz, chel, ber, tut, 
jaman, aru, kikar, farash jand, boher, ete, Fodder- 
producing trees are in special favour in some 
Districts, but elsewhere fruit trees are more often 
planted as these localities ‘“‘ already abound with 
trees which in time of necessity can be used for 
the purpose of fodder, and consequently no special 
attempts in this direction have been made.” At 
Simla, for example, the demand is chiefly for fruit 
trees, and 5,800 trees were planted in “ permanent 
places” in the year ending 31st March 1887. These 
included apple, pear, peach, apricot, plum, cherry, 
fig, and other small fruit. The blue gum, which 
gives so funereal an aspect to parts of Ootacamund, 
has been planted near the Secretariat Office at 
Simla, but suffers somewhat from the snow. The 
other trees and shrubs lately planted about Simla 
include the deodar, horse chestnut, poplar, willow, 
broom, furze, &c. There are about 8,000 miles of 
district roads in the Province unplanted with trees, 
and if peace on the frontier is not disturbed, the 
work should, at the present rate of planting, be 
completed in seventeen years.—Madras Mail. 
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AGRIOULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 
(Special Letter.) 
Paris, April 14. — 
As marked interest is now being devoted to Scientific 
Agriculture, and meat and milk farming being the 
industries not only of present and future, but of great 
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est moment, it is necessary to bear in mind the valuable 
and exhaustive analytic experiments of Messrs Lawes 
and Gilbert, on farm stock, viz., that 324 lbs. of avimal 
fatty matters, are equal in nutritive value, to 65 lbs. of 
cereal starch. A meat has the advantage over a 
bread diet, in p esenting the elements of nutrition in 
a mere concentrated form. However, health is best 
kept up by a jodicious mixture of both ration. Man 
consumes per 100 parts of the nitrogenous matters, 
in the flesh of the ox, sheep, and pig, 60, 50, and 78, 
respectively ; and of fatty matters in the flesh of the 
same animals, 80, 75 and 90. Thus of the flesh of all 
these animals, pork is the most economical. In 1882, 
France—whose population is nearly 38 millions—con- 
sumed meat to the money, retail value, of 1,964 fr, 
millions; of this total, 1384$fr. millions represented im- 
ported meat. 

Bran cake, the new cattle food introduced to the 
German market, is making way. It is now being em- 
ployed for the feeding of calves and hogs, ‘I'he cakes 
are G inches long, 3 broad and { inch. thick, with be- 
velled corners: ‘The interior of the cake is hard, re- 
quires a fair blow to be cracked, when it splits, not 
into crumbs, but into flakes. Dr. Schulze, of Breslan, 
has given a fresh analysis of the cake, and found its 
conposition to be: water 12°51; nitrogenous matters, 
17°79; fatty 4°42; cabonaceous, 55; woody fibre, 
G11; ash, 4°17. Microscopic examination showed 
that the cake was made from wheat bran, strongly 
compressed, There is no gelatine in the composition, 
as might be expected to bind the bran; nor is there 
any foreign matter to account for the high percentage 
of nitrogen. It is said the company divides 15 per 
cent on capital, a hint for milling interests to 
consider. 

Since Dairy Schools are the order of the day, that 
of Paeselez-Meinersen, near Luneburg, in Germany, 
merits notice. It was opened in 1884 and accomodates 
only seven girls, M. Hasselmann is the director. The 
pupils follow four sections of work: the dairy, school, 
houseLold management, and the kitchen and flower 
gardens, The schooling is confined to the three Rs, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the latter with 
special reference to keeping simple accounts; the 
flower and kitchen garden, in the light work of which 
they take part, is limited to cottage and farming wants ; 
the housekeeping;is in greater part restricted to that 
‘Sheart of thé house”—the kitchen. For the dairy, 
the girls have to assist in all the processes of butter 
and cheese making; to keep a register of the yield of 
each cow, aud to testsamples of the milk. The director 
gives every theoretical explanation required. 

The school manipulates 66 gallons of milk daily; 
some is purchased by contract from farmers. The 
Laval hand separator isin use. From time to time, 
the Swartz and Holstein butter systems are tried. 
Since the adeption of the hand separator, more 
butter, and of « superior quality, has been obtained, as 
compured with claer methods. The experieuce of M. 
Hasselmann respecting the utilization of the skim 
milk is important. tle considers it is very suitable 
for making into cheese, but is above all excellent for 
feeding calves. He shows by his books, that when 
skim milk is made into cheese, or employed for hog- 
fatting, it is not so remunerative as when given to 
calves. His plan is to give calves uncreamed milk 
daily, fresh and’ pure; on their being able to consume 
their five quarts, he supplies them withas much unskim- 
med milk as they can take. In the course of eight 
or ten weeks, they are fattened, not very fat exactly, 
but “fleshy,” which ought to be the aim of intelligent 
fattening. [le does not believe in the theory, that to 
obtain whiteness of flesh, feeding on whole milk is 
essential. He maintains that the aptitude for white- 
ness is inherited by the calf from its mother—is depen- 
dent on race and the kind of food given to thecow, M. 
Hasselimann bas tried every variety of substitate for milk 
in the rearing and fattening of calves, and concludes: 
substitutes are of little utility, but often quite the 
contrary, as they can prove a danger, 

To prevent stakes, employed to sustain young fruit 
tree: from potting, prepare a mixture of two parts of 
coal ashes, aud one of quicklime; place somein the 
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hole for the stake, and ram more round the latter 
when in position. ‘lo protect young plantations from 
being injured by game, as deer, ete., add to one part of 
coal-tar—to correct corrosiveness—two of cow dung and 
one of wine, Apply the mxture carefully in the mid- 
dle of October. 


- —— 
ECONOMY IN WORKING TEA 
ESTATES. : 
K:onomical working of tea estates is now secur- 


ing the best attention of all parties who are ia 
any way interested in tea, and year by year more 
clearly goes to prove that it is only a survival of 
the fittest man, vz., the cheapest worker. Some ten 
or twelve years ago anyone who had _ failed for 
every other profession in life was considered quite 
good enough for tea, Things are vastly changed 
now, in a few years’ time, and though interest is 
yet strong enough to procure men billets in tea, it 
is, generally speaking, in subordinate positions such 
as assistantships; and it ooly requires time to do 
away with this also. Men all the world over can 
afford to be generous as long as their purse-strings 
are not brought into play; but when that takes 
place, it is wonderful how soon the sense of their 
own rights makes itself apparent. 

What is required of a man to make a good ma- 
nager is, in the first place, a liberal education ; 
and, in the second place, sufficient good sense in 
his composition to apply his knowledge. The Madras 
Zimes, I notice, advises a Planter’s Oollege being 
started for young men to undergo a course of agri- 
cultural training. This may seem to recommend 
itself to some people, but I am inclined to look at 
the suggestion as a purely theoretical one, and unsuit- 
able to practical working, for a few of the follow- 
ing reasons :—I'irst, an education of two years in an 
agricultural college in this country would require 
that each student should have a certain amount of 
means to pay for his fees and maintenance; and 
this in itself would be a difficulty to at least nine- 
tenths of ycung intending planters. Second, taking 


it for granted that a young man has passed his 
examinatious and got his diploma, would any pro- 
prietor or agent be prepared to give him the 


management of an estate, or would he be required 
to serve an apprenticeship ? If the latter, would he 
be of any use on an estate? Or, would he not be 
rather a hindrance? Would it not be a case of 
‘*A little knowledge is a dangerous thing?” If my 
opinion be worth anything, I should say it would 
pay a manager far better to make such an intend- 
lng assistant an allowance to keep off the estate. 
When a youngster comes out, it is far and away 
the kindest thing to keep him to his work and 
teach him all work in the cstate, even to the keeping 
of accounts, and by so educating him make him a 
useful man, who, when his agreement is up, will 
be ina position to take charge of an estate. When 
work is slack, encourage him to take leave and 
throughly enjoy himself, aud you will by so doing make 
a good manu of nine out of every ten young fellows 
coming out, and the youngster will think the boss 
not such a bad chap after all, ‘‘though, by Jove, 
how he does make you work when there is work 
going |” 

This way of educating young men coming out has 
been the exception, Had it been otherwise, there 
wonld not have been so many failures when young 
fellows got the management of a garden, The old 
sty le of manager, the typical jolly good fellow, who 


used to be off his garden just as often as he 
very well liked, left the garden to his Native 
estublishment to work; ond provided he bad a 


smart English writer, he did positively nothing but 
Sign his name to accounts as rendered by his facto- 
tum the Baboo; and with such men is it to be 
wondered xt, that when prices came down, gardens, 
instead of being in the position to proclaim a divi- 
dend, had a debit balance to show? How were these 
matters represented to proprietors 2? Sometimes short 
rainfall, mosquito blight, and hail were blamed, and 
when this began not to go dewno with properietors, 
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agents recommended a change of management, the 
chances being that the incoming manager was quite 
as big a duffer as the man he relieved. As likely 
as not, they exchanged billets. 

A. Native establishment is most essential to a 
garden, but a manager must be wide awake, and 
not allow himself to be swindled; and to do so, 
he requires to know the Native character well, and 
to study and also to know the value of money, 
and how and where to spend money. A few exam- 
ples of different styles of working may better show 
how one man works expensively and another man 
economically. One planter finds he requires a number 
of new lines, as well as to do a lot of repairs to 
buildings: in the cold season. He has a good labour 
force. Well, he picks out 10, 20, or 30 good coolies 
for this work, and puts a sirdar over them, and 
from time to time supervises all their works, and 
allows of noscamping. Or again, perhaps he is short- 
handed: he then gets in Bengali contractors to do 
the work, arranges rates, and if he be a man of 
any experience, he will know what the cifferent 
kinds of work should cost, and not allow his Baboo 
to pocket ‘feesh” in the barefaced manner a garden 
Baboo is accustomed to do; and then sees all the 
work measured up, as well as seeing that work 
done is good, and not allow the contractor to build 
and repair so that his services will be required the 
following reason. Another planter calls up his fac- 
totum the Baboo: ‘‘ Well, Baboo, any building or 
repairs necessary?” With the usual result that it 
is all left to the Babno, who, from past experience 
of his manager, knows to a nicety to what extent 
he can bleed him. In consequence, the estate pays 
the piper. Baboo shuts his eyes to all bad and scam- 
ped work the contractor does, divides the spoil, and 
arranges for a similar campaign the coming season. 
This sort of thing goes oa year after year on the 
second man’s garden, whilst the other, with a little 
personal supervision, saves all this. 

How is it to be accounted for that one garden 
locally manufactures for 4 annas and the neighbour- 
ing garden requires 5 annas? I will explain it. 
There is a very prevalent idea ruling amongst ma- 
nagers and agents, that a large yield can be mani- 
pulated cheaper than a very small one. ‘This is 
all very good and well, but there is no earthly 
reason why a little more saving and care should not 
be exercised on a poor estate, and this is where 
the shoe pinches. A manager who has always had 
an assistant is inclined to think he cannot do with- 
out one, and if agents deprive him of his assistant, 
he increases his Native establishment, though by what 
right he does so 1 do not very well see. Locally, 
with care, teas cannot, and ought not, no matter 
how small the yield, to cost more than 3 annas UO pie; 


and given that as the maximum cost per pound, good 


estates should be able, if deemed necessary, to work 
under it. I mean a good estate, where it is allow- 
able to have a fairly large establishment. A poor, 
worn-out estate cannot be expected to claim this as 
a right. 
their accounts and writing is surely no concern of 
the estate, as long as the Huglish writer employed is 
paid by the manager; but on a poor estate, on 
which large sums of money have been expended, pro- 
prietors have a right to dictate what is allowable and 
what is not; and when this is more generally ac- 
knowledged enconomical working will be the order of 
the day, and not the exception. local expenditures 
have been now brought down considerably, and what 
we want to see is Ualcutta expenditure also brought 
down. One anna a pound, or five rupees a maund, 
should be the limit of Oalcutta expenditure, That 
matters are tending this way there can be no doubt, 
Competition for agencies is strong enough now-a-days 
to insure economy.—/ndian Planters’ Gazette. 


AGRICULTURE IN BENGAL. 
The Second Annual Report of the Agricultural 


Department of Bengal though dealing with a period 
of only eight months, records progress in many 


The fact that some mauagers object to do. 


useful experiments which, if carried on long enough 
must prove of great value to the country. Warned, 
however, by the want of continuity in agricultural 
experiments in Madras it is not easy to feel con- 
vinced that any series of experiments not leading 
to immediate results will long be allowed to con- 
tinue. An important part of the work of the Director 
is the organization and maintenance of village re- 
cords, including the supervision of surveys, and the 
preparation of records of right, The cadastral sur- 
vey is similar to that carried on in Madras by the 
Revenue Survey, but the greater part of the work 
was stopped by order of the Secretary of State and, 
for the present, the survey and record are to be 
confined to estates which are the property of Govern- 
ment, or on which those interested offer to pay for 
the advantages of a settlement. As things now 
stand it was found that in the great majority of 
villages in the Mozufterpore district much uncertainty 
prevailed as to the existing rent, anl the ryots 
appreciated the work of settlement in spite of 
attempts made to deceive them by interested parties. 
The survey actually enhauced the value of the ryots’ 
holdings as has been shown in some sales that have 
taken place in settled villages, so when the survey 
was stopped the ryots in some cases even offered to 
pay for the continuance of the work, The cost of 
the cadastral survey is reported to have been only 
about 6$ annas per acre. The amount of survey 
actually completed was not very great, still the 
results obtained would probably not differ greatly 
for the rest of Behar. If this be so there is cer- 
tainly not much room for the expansion of agri- 
cultural operations in that district, though there 
may be ample room for improvement. From the 
statistics of the 235 villages of which the final 
record has been published it appears that 78 per 
cent. of the whole area is under cultivation. Of 
the remaining 22 per cent., which is returned as 
uncultivated, 8 per cent. is rent-paying land under 
thatching grass, 5°3 per cent. is under orchards, 
and 7 per cent. is unfit for cultivation, so that 
only 6:7 per cent. of the whole area included in 
these villages is left for pasture land, and most of 
this is of an inferior quality. The average rental 
per acre is -a little over Rs. 3, This Mr. Finucane 
believes to be higher than for any other province 
in India, when account is taken of the fact that 
this is the average for the whole rent-paying area 
‘‘which, as all culturable land has been brought 
under cultivation, includes land of the most inferior 
descriptions, while the average of other provinces 
is struck on only the comparatively small percen- 
tage of the entire area brought under cultivation, 
in which land of the most inferior qualities is not 
included, ” 

The subject of the reclamation of lands impreg- 
nated with saline substances does not concern Bengal 
so much as some other provinces, still there are 
considerable areas in Behar which are rendered unfit 
for cultivation by excess of salts. Experiments on 
these are now being made in accordance with a 
plan found to be very successful by Mr. Maries, 
the Superintendent of the Maharajah of Durbhunga’s 
Gardens. He dug up the soil to a depth of two- 
feet, and then planted it thickly with trees which 
had been thoroughly established in pots before 
planting out. The trees which he found most 
successful were Jngd Saman (rain tree), and Albizzia 
Procera. In three years the ground was completely 
filled with roots, and the salt was to all appearance 
gone. It is probable that salt lands on a large 
scale are best treated by drainage, but it is not 
always possible to apply that cure, while the planting 
of suitable trees is a comparatively easy matter. 

The interest caused by Dr. Bonavia’s book “ The 
Date-palm in India” Jed to attempts being made 
to introduce the cultivation of the tree in the 
Patna, Burdwan, Orissa, and Bhagulpore, but the 
results were everywhere unsatisfactory. Probably 
the climate of Bengal is too damp for this plant of 
the desert, The experiments made in Madras have 
been much more satisfactory, for in the review of 
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~ last year’s forest report 


the Government observed 
that ‘‘ the successful cultivation of this valuable 
palm in this Presijeucy is now placed beyond the 
region of experiment, and extended operations may 
be undertaken without further delay.” A subject 
of much interest in Bengal is the eradication of 
the disease amongst silk-worms. Various causes 
have led to the decline of the Bengal silk industry, 
but the most potent one is the spread amongst 
the worms of a disease known to the rearers at 
Kata, and pronounced to be identical with pébrine, 
the disease which has dove so much injury in the 
south of Hurope in recent years. Mr. Wood-Mason 
and Baboo Nitya Gopal Mookerjee, a distinguished 
Cirencester graduate, were deputed to investigate 
the question, and deci ed to int oduce the Pasteur 
system of microscopically examining the moths in- 
tended for seed, and rejecting the eggs of those 
that were diseased; and the introduction of healthy 
conditions in the rearing of cocoovs—that is, fresh 
air, Cleanliness, plenty of space, and exercise, all of 
which are ignored by the rearers in the existing 
system. Mr. Mookerjve has brought up three experi- 
mental crops in accordance with this system, and 
believes that he has eradicate the disease from 
his stock of silk worms. ‘he native rearers show 
a preference for the seed raised by him, and in- 
curred the expeuse of buying at his advice untainted 
mulberry leaves at a high price so as to avoid 
using the tainted leayes in their own possession. 
It is now intended to send Mr. Mookerjee to Paris 
to study the disease under M. Pasteur. 


The more strictly agricultural experiments made. 


in Bengal are of comparitively little practical interest 
here, A large series of experiments were made on 
manures with very varying results. ‘lhe great cffect 
of bone dust on certain corps especially on potatoes 
was clearly shown, and by nothing more strongly 
than by the anxiety of the ryots, among whom it 
had been distributed gratis Jast year, to obtain 
a supply. The attempt to introduce improved 
agricultural implements into Bengal have not been 
very successful. An iron plough costing even so 
little as Rs. 6 is found to be too expensive, and 
attempts are being made to introduce a very cheap 
form, which looks very much like an ordinary ryot’s 
plough but has a good wrought iron share. Ploughs 
whicb invert the soil are not found to be satisfactory, 
Since the ordinary bullocks are not strong enough 
to draw them, and they cannot be used in paddy 
cultivation. Special attention is called to the subject 
of improving the breed of cattle by inducing the 
Zemindars to take an interest in the matter and 
import some good bulls. Even isolated efforts can 
do much good in this direction, as is shown by 
the fact that the improvement effected about Patna 
by Mr. Taylor when Commissioner there, by iatrodu- 
cing one or two good English bulls, is still strongly 
marked in that district.—Jadras Mail. 

--—>—--- 
THE. LIME. 


__ Ins OvuLrure 1N tHe West INpIEs. 
{By H, A. Alford Nicholls, M.D., F. L. 8. for An- 
tique Oburchman. 
he lime tree is nofa native of the West Indies. 
It is believed to have come originally from the south of 
India, and to be closely allied to, if not descended from 
the citron, ‘The tree was introduced into this part of 
the New World by the Spaniards about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and it quickly became 
naturalized in the West Indian Islands, Atwood, in 
history of Dominica, published in 1771, mentions that 
limes were exported from Domivica to the neighbor- 
iog islands as well as to Hurope, and this fact is de- 
severing of special notice, inasmuch as itis the earliest 
recorded ins'ance of a fruit trade between the West 
Indies and the Mother Country. 
The lime fruit is now, however, principally grown 
for the suke of ita juice which is shipped from Dominica 


-aod Montserrat in a concentrsted form, and from 


these two islauds—as well as from Jamaica and Trin- 
idad—it is sent to Europe and the United States in its 
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natural or “raw” state, The concentrated juice is 
the source of a considerable portion of the citric acid 
used in medicine and the arts, and the natural fruit 
juice is bottled up and soldin Iiurope and America as 
a refreshing and wholesome beverage, It is also used 
as an antiscorbutic—i. e. to prevent the outbreak of 
scuryey on board ships—and all Woglish vessels leaving 
Great Britain for long voyeges are bound to havea 
good supply of lime juice on board. The spread of 
temperate habits among many of the nations of the 
world is calculated to increase the demand for the juice 
of the lime, for it makes a most grateful and _perfect- 
ly innocuous drink in hot weather, and indeed at auy 
time. A sip of lemonade made from pure lime juice, 
allays better perhaps than anything else the ragiog 
thirst of fever, and many distinguished medical men 
recommend a decoctionof the lime as a very efficient 
febrifuge, 

The cultivation of the tree is very simple, and the 
plants are raised without difficulty from seed, and they 
are usually of a very hardy nature. They are planted 
at distances of from twelve to twenty feet from each 
other, but, of course, the fertility of the soil has a great 
deal to do with the distances. In poor and dry lands, 
and on steep hill-sides where the trees do wot grow 


very large, the proper distances would be from twelve 


to fifteen feet, but in rich flat lands twenty feet may 
be even too close. 

In very windy places it is advisable to plant shelter 
belts of trees at distances of about two hundred feet. 
Pois doux (Laglaurima), Bois immortelle (Erythrina 
velutina) and Galba (Calophyllum Calaba) are about the 
best kinds of trees for these shelter belts, but fast- 
growing indigenous trees may be and are used, care 
being taked to select those not liable to be broken by 
strong gusts of wind. 

In poor soil it is necessary to hole the laud; that is, 
holes two feet square and two feet deep should be dug at 
the proper distances, and left open for a few weeks in or- 
der that the soil may be thoroughly oxygenated. In fill- 
ing up, none of the soil taken out is to be put back, for 
the holes should be refilled with weeds and surface earth 
from the vicinity, andsome manure may be put in with 
advantage. The earth should be raised in a mound 
where the hole was; for no matter how well the fill- 
ing process may have been done there will always be a 
subsidence of the soil, and the young lime plant will 
then be left growing in a hole—which is a thing to be 
carefully avoided. 

When planted in good land and kept free from weeds, 
the lime trees will commence to bear in about three 
years from the time of planting; and as the plants are 
generally about a year old before they are put out into 
the field, this gives four years from the planting of the 
seed to the first bearing. Ful crops cannot, however, 
be expected before the plants are seven or eight years 
old; and in poor soil, it will take a long time for the 
planter to get anything likea return out of the estate. 
In some parts of Dominica the lime trees grow so 
luxuriantly aud so quickly that a gool crop may be- 
expected ia about five years from the time of planting 
or even earlier—but this is of course exceptional and 
only occurs in places where forest land has been opened 
up, or where the system of holing has been properly 
carried out, 

The yield per tree of course varies considerably, 
according to soil, rainfall andclimate; but with care- 
ful cultivation, a fair average soil, and a rainfall of 
about 60 inches per annwn, from three quarters to a 
barrel of lime can be reckoned on from each tree plant- 
ed at the wider distances. 

In Dominica the flowering usually begins in March, 
and the crop commences in June or July, aud continues 
to December. 

But a few limes may be gathered all the year round, 
except at the end of the dry season—during which time 
the trees are practically at rest. 

The limes ought not to be picked off the trees. They 
should be allowed to fall to the ground; and, in this 
way, one can only rely on getting the fruit when it is io 
the best condition for obtaining the juice. The work 
of gathering the limes is usually done by women and 
children who are paid from three pence to four pouc 
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per barrel during crop time, and they receive higher 
rates when the limes on the ground are few and far 
between. The juice is extracted in various ways, but 
the process of squeezing underlies them all. Cider 
presses are used in some places, and the small sugar 
mills have been utilizedin others. The best form of 
mill is perhaps one made with heavy horizontal wooden 
rollers covered with sheets of copper roughly perforated 
so as to catch the limes. With a good press or mill, 
from seven to eight gallons of juice can be obtained 
from every barrel of limes. 

When the juice is exported in its raw state it is 
necessary to take particular precaution to exclude all 
dirt, fruit-pulp and seeds. If the limes be gathered 
in rainy weather, the mud must be washed off them 
before they are pressed in the mill, and it is as well to 
strain the juice through several copper sieves with 
meshes of decreasing size. Another good plan is to al- 
low the juice to remain in puncheons or casks with a 
tap put in about ten inches from the bottom. The 
juice will then ‘settle,’ the seeds and the heavier 
part of the pulp falling to the bottom, the oil and other 
impurities rising tothe top. The juice can be drawn 
off in three or four days, and it is allowed to run as 
long as it is clear. The casksin which the juice is ex- 
ported must be completely filled to exclude the air, and 
they should be bunged up as soon as possible. If the 
system be adopted, the juice will remain in good con- 
dition for some months. When it is necessary to keep 
it for a long time, half an ounce of salicylic acid can 
be added to every fifty gallons of juice, the acid pre- 
venting the fermentation and consequent destruction 
of the product. It may be remarked that the salic) lic 
acid will not interfere in any way with the wholesome- 
ness of the juice. 

Concentrated lime juice is prepared very simply by 
evaporation in open copper pans until the required 
density is obtained. Iu Dominica the juice is usually 
boiled down from 10 or 12 to I—the resulting product 
being a very acid stuff, about the color and consistency 
of molasses. The concentrated juice is sold in London 
or the United States, and is usua'ly shipped in beer 
hogsheads, averaging about fifty-two gallons in capacity. 
The price varies very much, a hogshead of juice at 
the higher concentration sometimes selling for about 
£13 and sometimes—but far less frequently —for nearly 
double that some. The demand for citric acid is in- 
creasing, butso is cultivation of the lime, and it is fear- 
ed by many planters that before long there will be an 
over-production, and a consequent heavy decline in 
the yalue of the juice. It is to be hoped, however, 
that this will not take place, for Dominica and Mont- 
serrat would suffer very seriously if lime cultivation 
became uuremunerative.—Mlorida Dispatch. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

Economic PLAnrs.—The grievous depression amongst 
the planting community of Southern India mentioned 
last year unhappily still conticues and paralyses private 
enterprise in the direction of new introductions. The 
stock of such plants is, however, still kept up in the 
Society’s Nurseries in hopes of better times reviving the 
demand. Numbers of Maragogipe Ooffee, Erythroxylon, 
Coca, Lance-wood, Mahogany, Landolphia, Trincomalee- 
wood, Edible Prickly-Pear, and other useful plants are 
still available. 

OnocorarH.-—The large tree of Theobroma Oacao of 
which mention has more than once been made iv the 
Committee’s Annual Report as flourishing and bearing 
fruit under the shade of the Ooconut Palms, suc- 
cumbed to the drought, but another plant a year or 
two younger growing near it not only survived, but 
seemed not to suffer. The old plant was isolated 
in the grass, so had no protection but the shade over- 
head, and got only such water as was given to it 
directly by hand; while the survivor is in the new 
border closely surrounded, sheltered, and shaded by 
the Oocovut Palms and the young trees and shrubs 
in the border, and got the full benefit of the periodical 
floodings of the border. The Honorary Secretary is 


still of opinion that the cultivation of Cocoa might very 
possibly be successful in Madras if the eultivators 
would take the same trouble as the growers of the 
Betel-leaf do in Bengal, to shade, shelter, and irrigate 
their crop. 

RUBBER PraNnts.—The Landolphia plant mentioned 
in jast report successfully ripened its crop of fruit, 
and from the seeds Mr. Gleeson raised about 80 plants 
which were in due course placed at the disposal of 
Government for future experiments. Orders have been 
issued to various officers to take over the plants and 
try them in climates and situations which are expected 
to be favourable to their growth and development. 
The Castilloa elastica plants mentioned in last report 
still thrive. 

Breav-Fruit.—A batch of root-cuttings of the tree 
which bears the seedless bread-fruit was obtained 
through the kind offices of Mr. Logan, the collector of 
Malabar, andthe Superintendent hopes to raise from 
them a few good plants. A large, rooted plant was 
also obtained by Mr. Robinson, the Chief Engineer 
of the Madras Railway, from the Western Coast, 
presented to the Society, and planted at once in the 
cocOsut tope where it is showing great promise. Two 
other fine plants are thriving, planted out in the 
gardens, one having been presented by Mr. Lovery, 
and one being the survivor of a number received from 
Dr. Trimen, Ceylon. The Oommittee is informed that 
Mr. Lovery has interested several of the wealthy 
Brahmins living in and about Malapore in the subject; 
the produce of the tree being specially suited to the 
needs of their community. The Society is of course 
willing, and anxious, todo its best to obtain plants 
from Oeylon or the Western Coast, for every one 
who is prepared to pay the cost which should not 
come to more for each plant than that of a young, 
grafted mango. 

Tree Tomato.—The Committee still hears frequently 
from the hills of the great success of its introduction, 
thanks to Mr. Morris of Jamaica, of Oyphomandra 
betacea. Unfortunately the plant will not grow on 
the plains, but in the cooler climates of Southern 
India, itis an unqualified successs, and its popularity 
continues to increase. Happily its fecundity is so great 
that the Society has no difficulty in complying with 
demands for seed by applying to some of its correspon- 
dents in more favoured localities. 

Prickty-PEar.—A few enquires have been made 
during the year for plants of the Edible Opuntias 
introduced from Cyprus and Malta, but no report has 
yet been received of their success. Im the Society’s 
“Gardens, plants of both are well established and grow- 
ing freely, but have not yet fruited or even produced 
perfect flowers by which they could be identified. 
The Society’s collection of Cactacee has been greatly 
enlarged by gifts from Poona, Oalecutta, and elsewhere 


. during the year, and it is hoped that progress may 


shortly be made in naming them all correctly; but, 
with the exception of the naturalised species, and two 
or three others, plants of this order do not appear 
to flower freely in the climate of Madras. Interest- 
ing information is now being collected on the subject 
of the local distribution of naturalised species. 
CartupovicA Parmars.—In August, 1887, three 
plants of this palm were received in a Wardian case from 
Dr. Henry Trimen, Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon. Two of them unfortunately died, but the 
third promises to grow well, and is now five or six 
times as large as they were when they arrived. : 
Parrrium Exratum.—(The Mountain Mahoe) seeds 
of this plant were received from Kew, on the 19th 
July, 1884 from which a few plants have been raised. 
Two of them have been planted in the new border 
in the coconut tope where one of them is very promis- 
ing, being now about 23 feet, 9 inches high, and 9 
inches in girth, and 3 feet from the ground. It is 
stated in the Treasury of Botany, 2nd Edition (page 
847), that this plant “affords the beautiful lace- 
like inner bark called Cuba bast, at one time only 
known as a material used for tying round bundles 
of genuine Havannah Cigars, but afterwards imported, ~ 
particularly during the Russian War, as a substitute 
for the Russia bast used by gardeners for tying up 
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plants; it is now largely substituted by other materials, 
The tree, which is found only in Cuba and Jamaica, 
grows fifty or sixty feet high, and yields a peculiar 
greenish blue timber, highly valued by the Jamaica 
cabinet makers.” 

Monrtnca.—A species of this tree M. Pterygo- 
sperma Gaertn, is well known to Anglo-Indians as the 
producer of the ‘horse radish’? used on the plains, 
and less generally asthe supplier of the main consti- 
tuent of “Drumstick curry.” ‘There is anotber re- 
presentative of the family with finer and more beauti- 
ful foliage in the Gardens, where it has stood, a solitary 
specimen, for many years, without flowering. Interest 
was excited in the subject by “The Kew Bulletin ” 
which, in its first number mentioned another species 
which produced a tuberous root, reported to grow, 
and be valued as food by the Arabs, in the Desert. 
The Honorary Secretary wrote to the Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, on the subject, who kindly seut 
the Society, in May last three roots which he describe: 
as “in the resting stage.’’ One of these roots was 
destroyed by insects and tbe other two sent out 
feeble shoots; the first to shoot dried up altogether, 
and the third is again dormant. From the account 
given of this plant it would probably be a very valu- 
able introduction. 

Fruir Trees.—As in most years the Society has 
complied with considerable orders for grafted mango 
plants, but has recent'y set on foot enquiries as to 
the possibility of obtaining by selection and grafting, 
or from seed, ripe mango fruits, all the year round, 
So far as the information received goes, this most 
desirable state of things seems to be not only pos- 
sible, but even easily attainable, by any one who can 
expend the necessary capital and spare the time to 
await results. The introduction and establishing of the 
Date of Commerce as grown in Tunis, Arabia, Persia, 
and elsewhere, has been warmly taken up by Govern- 
ment and large quantities of seeds and off-sets imported, 
The subject of the growing of oranges and lemons and 
their present distribution in India, has been again 
under consideration during the past year, though 
there was never any doubt of the feasibility and desir- 
ability of the proposals made. Several species of the 
Order Aurantiaces are indigenous in the jungles of 
Southern India, and probably climate and soil suit- 
able to every member of the family could readily be 
found within the limits of the Presidency if the inhab- 
itants possessed the energy and capital required to 
grow and carry them to market. 

Lancewoon.—No information has been received 
from the Forest Department or the Government Bo- 
tanist as to their success, or otherwise with the 74 
young plants of Oxandra virgata handed over to Go- 
vernment, of which mention was made in last report, 
but four remaining in the Gardens look well. 

DINpDE.—One of the specimens of this tree seeds of 
which were received from Kew, on 19th July 1884, 
planted out in the new border in the coconut tope and 
mentioned in last year’s report is like many of its 
neighbours of other species growing splendidly. It is 
over 24 feet high, and girths twelve inches and a half 
at three feet from the ground. Itis a very handsome 
and umbrageous tree in leaf and habit not unlike a 
Scotch Elm, and promises to bea very valuable intro- 
duction being the Fustie Dyewood (Chlorophora 
tinctorin) of the West Indies. 

AVENUE TreFs.—As usual, the Society raised and 
distributed large numbers of shade-giving trees for 
avenues, and to renlace the destroyed Forests of the 
Coffee Districts. The Kigelia, the Rain Tree, and the 
Gnateria continue to to be the favourites, but a large 
supply of Albizzia stipulata was on special application 

ot through the Conservator of Forests for a firm of cof- 

ee planters onthe Western Coast. What the Rain tree 
(Pithecolombiam or Inga Saman) is capable of doing in 
the way of growth, requires to be seen to be believed. 
Some careful measurements of the creat tree in the 
gardens are recorded in the Proceedings of 4th May, 
last, from which it appears, though it shrank a little 
in the dry weather, to have increased in girth during 
the later months of the year 1884, about half an inch 
a menth, and in December, after the rains, a full 


inch. On 30th July, 1881, it measured 6 feet, 3 inches, 
at 3 feet high, and 5 feet, 9 inches at 5 feet, with 
a spreail of 85 feet from North to South, and an 
height of 46 feet. On 21st April last, it measured 8 
feet, 8 inches, at 3 feet from the ground, and 8 feet, 1 
inch, at 5 feet, with a spread of 88 feet from North to 
South, and 97 feet from Hast to West, and a height 
of about 58 feet. It is now 23rd March, 1888 at 3 
feet high, 8 feet, 11} inches, at 5 feet, 8 feet, 3 inches, 
with a spread from North to South of 92 feet and 
East to West of 191 feet, and a height of about 
60 feet. In August 1878 when the tree was said to be 
under six years ol!, it measured 4 feet, 1 inch, at 3 
feet from the ground, so that in ten years, a t:ee 
now only 16 years old, has much more than doubled 
its girth; the increase at the ground being from 5 feet 
5 inchesin 1868, to 12 feet on 21st April, 1887. ‘That 
the growth of this tree is not abnormal, is prove| by 
au inspection of the survivors of a complete avenue of 
Rain Trees planted by Mr. Burrows, in the end of 
1878, when he was President of the Madras Municipal 
Commission, along Nungumbaukum High Road ; though 
itis sad to think what an avenue Madras would now 
have if the officers in charge had done their duty and 
protected the young tree from the wheels of carts and 
the horns of cattle. From the North of India, we 
here that the planting of the Rain Tree has been tried 
with success on barren land poisoned by salt and alka- 
line efflorescence. The following is an extract from 
the ‘Tropical Agriculturist’? of December Ist, 1887, 
page 406 :—* The Guango or Rain Tree (Pithecolobium 
Saman) isa native of Braziland Veuezuela. It is fast 
growing and ornamental, and very suitable for open 
spaces. It is so much desired in India that in 1880, 
the Jamaica Botanical Department sent 30 1b. weight 
of seed. Dr. King, the Government Botanist, in 
Oaleutta, says of it:—“This wonderful tree grows 
faster than any hitherto introduced into Bengal with 
the single exception of Oasuarina. It gives a beautiful 
shaie and yieldsa pod with a sweet pulp which a greedi- 
ly eaten by cattle. Tor avenues, contonments, squares, 
and situations where dense shade is wanted, no tree 
is more suitable than this.” The Society has appli- 
cations for large quantities of seed of the Rain ‘l'ree 
for the current season, including one of 20 |b. from 
Bengal. At the suggestion of Oolonel Oox and 
by the kindness of Mr. Peake the Forest Officer, 
stationed in South Canara, the Society obtained a 
quantity of seed of Vateria Indica said to form in that 
part of India avenues unequalled anywhere, from 
which a fine batch of young plants has been raised. 
This tree is at present exciting much interest as the 
alleged producer of “ Piney Tallow,’’ but as the name 
of Oallophyllum inophyllum which is extensively planted 
in Tanjore, and used in Travancore, to produce lamp 
oil, is to any ordinary ear exactly the same in Tamil 
as that of Vateria Indica in Malyalum, there is room 
for confusion and error. 

InGA Dourcis.—As usual the Society has sent on 
application to Ceylon, Penang, and all parts of India, 
particularly the North, large quantities of this invalu- 
able and most versatile tree. It is probably, the most 
universally cultivated tree in Madras, being as geveral 
for hedging, and nearly as good, as the Hawthorn in 
England. It bears any amount of clipping and chop- 
ping, or worse, nibbling by sheep and goats and gnaw- 
ing by horses and cattle. If attended to, it forms an 
impassible fence; if neglected, grows into a noble 
“Ballfinch.” It sows itself and grows on all waste 
land, and that even with its roots in salt or brackish 
water. Single or surviving hedge plants grow into 
grand timber trees. The timber is nsed by the husband- 
man for cart building; th» woo! 
ciated by the brick-maker; th» leaves and tsigs 
furnish a never falling forage for the pover’s 
stricken feeder of milch gosts; birds beasts and boy 
scramble for the plump arillus which encases its seeds 
and in the hot weather while the 
be eatable, the hungry cattle eagerly devour the tough 
outer pods. 

Sreps ror Tre BANKS oF THRE Sure CANAL. —On the 
introduction an? recommendation of Mr. Grigg, the 
Society supplied to Captain Symons of the P, &, 0, 
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Steamship ‘‘ Pekin,” two large collections of seeds speci- 
ally sellected as likely to grow in sandy soil without the 
very best and sweetest of water. Lists of the seeds 
supplied will be found in the Monthly Proceedings. 

CasuaRINA Mouricata, Roxs.—LExperiments and en- 
quiries are now on foot to ascertain and bring to notice 
the value of this treeas a producer of timber useful for 
building purpeses, pavement, and other economic uses, 
as it seems positively wicked to chop up trees a 
hundred feet high, straight as a dart, and girthing at 
breast height five or six feet, for fuel, which is prac- 
tically the sole use to which they are now put. 
Mr. Chisholm, the late Consulting Architect to Go- 
vernment, bas spoken very highly of the timber for 
building purposes; and Mr. Thorowgood, the Engineer 
of the Madras harbour works is now making ex- 
periments with it for the pavement of level-crosssings 
over the Beach Railway. Mr. Thorowgood’s experiments 
are yet in their infancy, but it is believed that the 
traffic will prevent the white-ants, the bane of wood- 
work in the tropics, from doing much mischief, and 
that the cement in which the blocks are set will 
prevent warping, to which this wood, being immature, 
is specially liable. Should the trial be a success, it may 
be expected to revolutionize the dusty thorough fares 
of Madras. : 

From a paper entitled “ A description of wood and 
Asphalt, as used for the pavement of streets in Cities 
and Towns’ read on 7th April, 1886, before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers of Treland, at Dublin, by Mr. 
Parke Neville, and published in “The Universal Hn- 
gineer’’ ot 24th April, 1886, welearn that about two 
dozen different wood pavements have been tried in the 
Oity of London, and that the average life of the pave- 
ment instreets carrying the heaviest traffic was 9 years, 
at a cost of two shillings and seven pence half-penny 
per square yard. On 29th April, 1879, papers were 
read before the Institute of Oivil Engivyeers, which, 
amongst other facts, demonstrated that hard, tough 
wood should be selected to creasote, creasoted beech 
pavement on Sunderland Bridge having worn les in 
fourteen years than granite sets in four years; that 
it is an absolute necessity for wood pavement that it 
should have a thoroughly good concrete foundation ; 
and that the cost of maintaining wood pavement 
to get seven years life from it is one-eighth and of 
scavenging one-sixth of Macadam. With such facts 
before us, there can be no doubt of the advantages of 
wood pivement generally, and there appears to be every 
probability that Casuarina timber will, on fair trial, 
be ascertained to be specially well suited for the 
purpose. The planting of the tree on a large scale 
has been practiced for so short a time, and the wood 
has been so much used in an unmatured state for 
fuel, that comparatively little mature timber has 
been handled; but in hardness, toughness, density, 
and specific gravity, it is almost unrivalled. Hard wood 
is scarce and costly in Hurope, and if it should appear 
on experience that Casuarina wood is equal to or 
better than other woods in use, Madras has in her 
hands, a source of almost incalenlable wealth. An- 
other reason why experiments which may lead to the 
retention of growing trees till they reach something 
like mature age should be pressed and encouraged, is 
that the price of Casuarina wood for fuel has fallen 
during the last fifteen months nearly thirty per cent.; 
large plantations in the market can find no purchasers, 
and petty owners are grubbing up their young tree 
to realise before the price falls still lower, without 
any intention of replanting. Should large clearances 
be made followed by the abandonment of the fuel 
planting enterprize, the result may be disastrous. 
The indigenous and established sand-binding plants 
have been smothered by the Cusuarina trees, and the 
consequence of the removal of the latter can only be 
the transformation of, at a moderate estimate, fifty 
miles of Ooa-t line North and South of Madras, meta- 
morphosed in the last twenty years into fine forést, 
into a chain of bare and blowing sand-dunes, the inland 
edges overlaping and hopelessly destroying the cul- 
tivated land, while those on the seaside contribute a 
cberal quota to the already surcharged streams which 
lrecaten to choke the new harbour, The fall in the 


price of firewood was the immediate result of a glut 
in the market caused by the Cyc!one of 9th November, 
1886, intensified by the bringing in of vast numbers of 
trees killed by the drought in the early part of 1887, 
but itis not unlikely to continue from the expected 
introduction of cheap coal from the Singareni coal 
fields. 

Urrrr Burma.—In addition to the usual flower and 
vegetable seeds furnished on indent to the military 
authorities for the use of our troops, a large quantity 
of seed potatoes was applied for and sent to Upper 
Burma. From accounts received privately, large areas 
of the country are likely to prove suitable for the 
growth of potatoes and other English vegetables. 

Narat.—The Society’s interchange of plants with 
Natal has been much restricted by the rigid enforce- 
ment of the rules of the Emigration Department, the 
commanders of ships not being allowed to take up 
the space ondeck with plant cases. Captain Reeves, 
however, continues to persevere im his good work of 
distributing useful plants, carrying a few each voyage 
in his private cabin. He has now been force! however 
to turn his attention more to seeds, and during the 
past year carried to Natal a quantity of Black Pepper 
seed obtained on his application from Travancore 
and the Western Ooast, 

JapAN CrovEr.--This plant, Lespedeza striata, s9 
strongly recommended by, and received by the Society 
from Dr. Schomburgk, the distinguished Botanist in 
charge of the gardens at Adelaide, has not succeeded. 
The plantis said to furnish a very valuable bite for 
stock in the hot season on the Californian plains, 
and may be worthy of further trial, especially as the 
seed is observed to be quoted at a not unreasonable 
price in the catalogue of one of the leading firms of 
Seedsmen in England, 

Trrr.—A quantity of seed of Eragrostis abyssinica, 
an African cereal, was received from Kew, sown in 
the gardens, and distributed. The plant grew well 
both in Madras and on the hills, anc certainly flowered, 
but the ears did not seem to fill, in Madras at least. 
The grain is very small, and though the value of the 
plant for both grain and forage is undoubted, it is 
not likely to claim a share in the attention of the 
native cultivator who is too poor to grow anything for 
forage, or to risk any doubtful experiment, and already 
possesses Oholum, Raggy, and Paddy, which, in good 
seasons, grow and produce a thousand fold with little 
more labour and attention than that required to plough 
the land aud sow the seed. 
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Ensizace oF Mpapow Grass.—M. Emile Mer has 
just completed a careful study of all the methods em- 
ployed for preserving forage. The following are the 
conclusions he has published.—l. The grass eusiled 
fresh cannot be consumed sufficiently rapidly to make 
good forage, because it is already sour after the first 
fermentation, 2. \Vhen it is ensiled half faded, the 
process of turning sour is sufficiently slow to admit of 
waiticg some months; but in order to utilize it when 
it is still partly in the state of sweet ensilage, it should 
still be eaten as quickly as possible, that is, when the 
mass has cooled and the settling down ceased.—3 For- 
age ensiled fresh cannot be preserved from one year 
to another and probably it would be the same with 
grass ensiled after being dried.—4, Putting into the 
siloshould be proceeded with very carefully when the 
forage is partially withered because it more easily, 
moulds, either because the settlement being more 
difficult, the air has more access or because it contains 
more air from having commenced to wither. For these 
reasons the cover should bs thiecker.—5. The consump- 
tion of sour ensilage is very bad for cattle even when 
given in small quantities and with other food. Sweet 
ensilage mixed with hay, in equal parts, bas not this 
defect. The author adds: It-is undoubtedly prefer- 
able to be able to ensile freshly cut forage even if 
cut after rain as was latterly believed possibie, but as — 
the advantages of the system of ensilage are far from 
being so brillant as has been supposed, it is doubtful 
whether it can ever be of any service.— Universal Press 
Association, f 
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COFFEE CROPS AND PLANTING IN COORG, 
§. INDIA. 


(From ow’ Correspondent.) 

Mercara, 10th May.—I promised to let you know 
about crops in Coorg. Both the plantation and 
native crop has turned out equal to estimate, being 
somewhat above the average. ‘The total plantation 


is about c dr Tons 4,500 
Native .. a6 a0) 5, 2,000 
Altogether ‘ ,, 6,500 


Few planters took advantage of the high prices 
ruling in September and October to sell for for- 
ward delivery ; so then crops, which are now arriving 
in the London market, are selling at some 20 per 
cent below the figures then obtainable. The rates 
now ruling, however, will pay very well, seeing the 
crop was good and the working of estates is carried 
on more economically nowadays; shade also, with 
which almost every estate is now coyered, has 
secured them against any serious injury from leaf 
disease or borer, The prospects for next crop are 
anything but satisfactory, the blossom showers 
having fallen very irregularly. Only in a few locali- 
ties has there been sufficient. Over a large area it 
has not been enough for a fair blossom, and where 
it has been its effect has been impaired by the 
intervals between the showers. Good rains within 
the next week might improve matters, but the 
minds of most are made up for a poor crop. 

The recent high prices combined with successful 
cultivation over the district generally has led to 
the opening of new land, and it is said that as 
much as 3,000 acres will be planted up this monsoon. 


—_—_—_—_———______ 
GOLD IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

I understand the arachchi who found the gold 
in the Morawak Korale came in to Galle on Mon- 
day, bringing his finds, and showed them to the 
Government Agent and others. He had about 
4lb. in weight of gold, the biggest piece weighing 
about 5 sovereigns, or say 124 pagodas, worth 
about R50 intrinsically. The Government Agent 
has, I hear, secured this for the Museum, ‘The 
arachchi declares that very little has been found, be- 
sides what he has in his possession, and he has sold 
none. He adds that for many years they have, 
when gemming, come on what he now finds is 
gold, but threw it away, under the impression it 
was diyaratran (literally water-gold—? pyrites). 
The arachchi states that he dug hisall out ofa gem- 
ming allotment of half an acre, but that it will 
not pay to look for gold alone; the gems pay the 
expenses of working and the gold is profit, but 
you cannot rely on finding it. He states that Mr. 
Armitage found little or nothing, nor has Mr. 
Donainico. 

It is reported here, that Mr. Armitage was of 
opinion that it would not pay to work the alluvial 
deposit on which the arachchi states he found his gold, 
but that he thought the neighbourhood should be 
thoroughly prospected, as more has been found 
here than in any other part of Ceylon, 


—— 

THE DEBATE ON THE TEA DUTIES 
embodied so much that is interesting, iocluding 
Mr. Goschen’s expressed hope to be able to re- 
duce the rate, that we give the detailed report 
from the London Times:— 


On Olause 2, which imposes a duty of 6d per lb 
on tea, 

Mr, Picton moved to leave ont the clause. He 
Rotates, an that whenever a reduction of the duty had 


been made it had always been followed by an in- 
creased consumption of tea. A wise commercial policy 
had converted tea from an article of luxury into a 
necessary of life, and his main objection to the con- 
tinuance of the duty was that it was burdensome to the 
poor, Many people had to be content if they could get 
during the duy a few pieces of bread and butter and a 
cup or two of tea, aud when they had to live on so 
little it became a positive cruelty to take 6d for every 
pound of teaythat they consumed. (Hear, hear.) It 
was estimated that from one-half to two-thirds of the 
tea used in this country was used by the labour- 
ing clisses, and this showed how much the tax 
on tea was a tax on a necessary of life, and 
therefore a tax which must tend to depress the 
standard of comfort among the labouring classes. 
The tax on tea was to a considerable extent a 
hindrance to the progress of temperance. People could 
not yet get a cup of good tea as cheaply and as easily as 
they ought to do, aud in many parts of the country it 
was still far more easy to get alcoholic drinks than it 
was to gota cup of tea. The continuance of the tea 
duty was a hnidrance to the expansion of our commerce, 
and particularly with India, which was now competing 
with China in the export of tea to Europe. We had 
compelled India to give up duties on British manufac- 
tures; audit was ouly right that we should show a 
little one reciprocity by giving up the sixpenny duty on 
tea. (Hear, hear.) The continuance of the duty was 
absolutely inconsistent with all sound principles of 
taxation ; it was blecding industry just when it needed 
strength. While reality and realized personalty did 
not bear as much as it ought todo of the burden of 
taxation, we were not justified in imposing such 
burdens upon labour in times of peace. For times of 
war there were such things as war taxes which peoplo 
paid readily to satiate their savage passions. (Hear, 
hear.) It would be a good thing to show them that 
labour escaped certain taxes in time of peace. It was 
the business of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to find 
a substitute for the tea duty ifit were given up; but 
money might be found by retrenchment aad also by 
the rectification of tbe death duties,the reform of 
which would greatly strengthen our resources. He 
moved the omission of the clause, 


Mr. H. Vincent’ said that, as he had explained on 
a former occasion, he objected to the renewal of the 
tea duty, asit wasa duty on a non-competing import, 
which had become almost a necessity to the great 
mass of the population. He did not, however, pro- 
pose to move an amendment upon the subject now, 
because it was not a favourable moment. He trusted 
that in the coming year the encouragement which 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer had given to one 
branch of British industry would be extended to other 
brauches. He congratulated the hon. member for 
Leicester upon his conversion in respect of one prin- 
ciple at least of the fairtraders. An hon. member 
who proposed that the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
should abolish the tax upon tea, coffee, and cocoa 
was bound to suggest how the £5,000,000 at present 
obtained from that source might he made good. In 
the hon. member’s opinion land could be further 
taxed, a view which he certainly could not share. 
But the Ohancellor of the Exchequer could easily find 
other sources from which to obtain the revenue which 
the duty on tea at present supplied. Let him turn bis 
attention to the absolute necessity of giving British 
labour the fair play which was given to labour in every 
other country. By adopting the principleinvolved in that 
advice the right hon. gentleman would not only vbtain 
funds which would enable him to free tea, and probably 
tobacco and other articles, from duty, but he would give 
a much needed stimulus to trade and employment in 
every part of the United Kingdom. 

Sir G. CAMPHELL argued that the taxes upon property 
ought to be greater, having regard to the heavy taxes 
upon labour. In particular be advised the abolition of 
the tax upon currants and raisins, 

Mr. Gray hoped that the time would come when 
the poor man’s breakfast would be cheaper than it was 
now, avd when the duty upon tea would be reduced, 
He could not, however, agree that the tuancial void 
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which the reduction of the duty would cause ought to 
be filled by increased contributions from the land. 

Mr. Itctincworru thought that the amount con- 
tributed to the Imperial revenue by the working classes 
was too large. The taxes they paid upon beer, spirits, 
tea, and tobacco were almost oppressive. In the past 
sever al taxes of this kind had been reduced and Parlia- 
ment had for many years set its face firmly against any- 
thing in the direction of socalled fair trade. The Ohan- 
ceJlor of the Exchequer would no doubt ask those 
who proposed to abolish the tea duty how they would 
suggest that the deficit should be made up? Let the 
reduction in the income-tax be postponed and, if neces- 
sary, let the penny taken off last year be replaced. 
(Hear.) This tax fell upon the income-drawing and 
propertied classes and their claim should be subordi- 
nated to the more pressing claims of the working 
classes. (Hear, hear.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that he thought the income-tax ought to 
be reserved to meet war expenses, but since, in time 
of war, the greatest sufferers would be the working 
classes, the income-tax in time of peace could not be 
put to better use than in removing the burdens on 
the necesaries of life. (Hear.) Tea wasa necessary of 
life among the working classes, and it would be an act 
of equity and of true wisdom to abolish or at any 
rate reduce the excessively high tax now placed upon 
it. To do so would also bring the right hon. gentleman 
as much popularity as he could secure by reducing 
the income-tax. The payers of income-tax, however, 
were much more in touch with Obhancellors of the 
Exchequer than the working classes, and hence the 
claims of the latter did not receive that attention to 
which they were entitled. 

The CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcHEQuER said that 
income-taxpayers brought no preasure to bear on the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer and were the most long- 
suffering of all taxpayers. It ought always to be borne 
in mind, however, that the income-tax had been suc- 
cessively raised for the purpose of mecting an emer- 
gency, and it seemed only to be just, quite apart from 
any question of popularity to which the hon. member 
had referred, that if it was raised to meet an emer- 
gency it ought to be lowered when the emergency had 
passed away. (Hear, hear.) He quite agreed with the 
hon. member that it would be a most popular thing 
to reduce the tax on tea, and this showed that in 
the course Her Majesty’s Government had taken in 
not reducing the tea duty but in reducing the in- 
come-tax they had been iufluenced by a regard for 
what was best in the interests of finance and not 
by any considerations as to popularity. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon, member for Leicester alluded with regret to 
the fact that the consumption of tea had not shown 
as much increase as might be desired. Such increase 
was “fairly satisfactory but not very satisfactory,” as 
he had occasion once before to remark. But it ought 
to be borne in mind that this was in some degree due 
to the importation of Indian teas displacing the 
Ohinese teas and to the fact that Indlan teas were 
much stronger. (Hear.) He was informed that a 
pound of Indian tea produced more cups of tea than 
a pound of Chinese tea would produce, and this 
naturally had some effect in diminishing the quan- 
tity’ of tea used. He did not desire to de- 
preciate the suggestion made by the hon. member. 
On the contrary, he thought it would be extremely 
desirable that the tax should not be totally abolished 
but reduced. (Hear, hear.) He would not like to abolish 
altogether a tax like this, because the machinery for 
its collection being thus terminated it was the more 
difficult to re-impose it. (Hear.) If he had the 
necessary number of millions to spare he would much 
prefer to reduce both the tea duty and the tobacco 
duty than to abolish entirely the tea duty. (Hear, 
hear.) He was sure every member would be glad to 
seo the time come when progress would be madein 
the reduction of duty on consumable articles. ‘The 
hon. member for Kirkcaldy spoke as if there were 
a growing tendency to throw taxation on the work- 
ing and to relieve the wealthy classes, and the hon. 
member for Bradford spoke rather in the same di- 
rection; but he would place some figures before the 


Committee—not in a controversial spirit, but in order 
that the facts might be known. The total of the 
taxes on consumable articles had fallen from about 
£43,000,000 in 1876-7 to about £41,000,000 in 1887-8 
or about £2,000,000. The taxation per head on con- 
sumable articles had fallen from £1 6s to £1 2s 34d. 
He rejoiced in that fact, but the same time he 
would call the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that the taxation on property andthe earnings 
of the professional classes—he meant the death. duties, 
stamps on transfers, house-tax, and income-tax had 
inereased £12,000,000, or 71 per cent. That was 
after the reductions had been made on the sugar 
duties. At the same time there had been an increase 
in rates, which fell to a great extent on the wealthy 
classes, and which, therefore, swelled the increase of 
taxation upon them. From that expenditure on rates 
the working classes had derived a very considerable 
advantage. For instance, in the matter of education 
the whole increase of taxation went to the advan- 
tage of the working class. (Hear, hear.) They had 
only so far to a slight extent been relieving the 
wealthier classes of some of the additional burdens im- 
posed during the last few years. He made a proposal 
this year to relieve the income-tax payers of a million 
and a half, a large proportion of which would go to 
the benefit of persons with small incomes, but a por- 
tion would go to relieve the wealthy classes. He 
proposed also the duties on wines and on foreign 
securities and other transactions amounting to £500,000, 
which would fall exclusively on the well-to-do classes. 
He thought, therefore, he might fairly contend they 
had not been drawn in the direction of relieving 
the well-to-do at the expense of the working classes, 
which would be entirely contrary to the financial 
principles they professed. (Hear, hear.) He had used 
an argumept to which he adhered, which was that the 
income-tax was a valuable reserve in times of emergency, 
and there he thought he had the support of his right 
hon. friend the member for Mid Lothan, There was the 
great difference between the two sorts of taxes, that the 
income-tax could be put on at a moment’s notice, 
whereas in the case of putting any additional duties on 
consumable articles, it was generally some time before 
full effect could be given to them, There existed the 
greatest difference of opinion as to the mannerin which 
the gap left by taking off the taxeson consumable ar- 
ticles should be met. One hon. member had suggested 
retrenchment. The Government were only too anxi- 
ous to economize, so far as the efficient administra- 
tion of the affairs of the State would allow, and would 
resist as much asany member of that Committee any 
extravagance beyond that point ; but he did not think 
that by any possible retrenchment the gap could be 
filled up. Hard cases had been put where persons 
spent a large proportion of their earnings on tea, but 
such cases occurred under almostevery duty. Nor could 
he admit the force of another argument—viz., that in 
proportion as the price of the article had fallen the duty 
should be decreased; for if the consumer had to pay 
less for his tea he was not entitled to look upon it as 
a grievance that the duty had remained the same as 
before. (Hear, hear.) He was brought nearer to the 
cheap breakfast table which was desired. An hon. 
member had said that tea could be bought for 43d per 
lb., but he was afraid that very few poor persons had the 
benefit of that price, and that the advantage of that cheap 
price went into the pockets of the middleman. (Hear, 
hear.) It would be satisfactory to him if it should 
happen that during his tenure of the office he now 
held he could make a reduction in the taxes re- 
ferred to. (Obeers.) 

Sir W. Harcourt thought his hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Leicester was quite entitled to give emphasis 
to that subject, It was an unfortunate thing that 
there should be a proposal of which the relief went 
almost exclusively to the propertied classes. (Minis- 
terial cries of ‘* No, no.”) The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had pointed out why he thought there 
ought to be this relief, and no one could deny the 
fact. Unquestionably it was a circumstance in which 
this Budget was distinguished from former Budgets. 
The right hon. gentleman had referred to the in- 
creage of contribution of what might be called the 
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wealthier classes of late years, and the diminution 
of contribution on the part of the consuming classes. 
Some years ago the injustice between the contribu- 
tion of. the two classes was monstrous. Something 
had been done to redress that inequality. He be- 
lieved no greater social advantage had ever been 
conferred on the community than the arrangement 
of the tea duties by the right hon. member for Mid 
Lothian. He should be glad to see that work com- 
pleted. He entirely sympathized with the principle 
mentioned by the hon. member for Leicester. They 
could not, however vote the refusal or the re- 
duction of this duty without making other ar- 
rangements, but it was necessary all the same to 
enter their protest against the principle of the 
Budget in which a reduction of taxation appeared 
not to be divided in the proportions adhered to 
by former financial arrangemeuts. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER pointed out that 
the relief was given, not only to the income-tax payers, 
but to the ratepayers, whom he considered to be a 
general and wide class of the community. The reason 
of the exception wae that the income-taxpayer alone 
had been hit by the late increase of duty, and because 
of the extraordinary position they were in of having 
to deal with the whole of local finance. 

Mr. Dixon-Harrtanp asked what became of the tea 
which entered the country ina broken state and was 
found to be unfitfor consumption. In Germany a large 
trade was carried onin making caffeine out of bad tea, 
and manufacturers in this country could make a good 
deal of money if this bad tea could be obtained without 
paying the 6d. duty. 

r. OHILDERs drew the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the fact that the proposal of the 
Government in 1885 was that the income-tax should be 
increased, and the duty on articles of consumption in- 
creased also. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcHEQUER reminded the 
right hon, gentleman that the only way in which it was 
possible for him or his friends to propose a tax on con- 
sumable articles was to put themselves in alliance with 
the temperauce party and propose an increase of the 
beer duty. As to the bad tea, he stated that he would 
inquire into the matter. But it seemed tobe a pro- 
posal which would not be attractive to tea drinkers 
generally. (Laughter.) 

Mr. ProvaNp argued that the working classes of the 
country paid “an undue proportion of the national tax- 
ation, 

Mr, Fenwick complained that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not given any relief to the working 
classes. 

Major Rascx protested against the suggestion that 
the tax should be taken off tea and an additional tax 
placed upon land. As an agricultural member, repre- 
senting not so much the squires as the tenant farmers, 
he should certainly vote against the amendment. 

Mr. GrapsroNe said that, although he agreed 
with the view of the hon. member for Leicester, 
it would be impossible for him to go into the lobby 
in support of the amendment. He could not think 
that it would be useful or desirable to take a division 
on the question before the Committee, which was 
to provide for the expenditure of the country, 
Tho Ohancellor of the Exchequer was bringing 
forward the resolution not with the view of having 
changes made, but to preserve the prerogative of the 
House. He had never given a vote which would reduce 
the income of the country below its expenditure, and 
he never would. A great number of persons would 
gladly join the hon, member in a division if only they 
were able to see that the country would have 
the means which were absolutely necessary. (Hear, 
heer ) 

Mr, ILtincworrn remarked that if the Committee 
determined to modify the tea duty the gap which would 
be made in the revenue could be filled up in the present 
Budget by arresting the reduction of the income tax. 

Mr. Picron said that be could not reconcile it with 
his duty to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. Guapsrone observed that if the Bropomal of the 
hon. gentleman had been to reduce the duty on tea 
from 6d to dd his objection would have been removed, 


as he believed that the reduction of the tea duty was 
entitled to preference over the reduction of the income- 
tax. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER said he should 
now like to add this to his argument. When the 
right hon. member for Derby spoke of the injustice of 
the tea duty he should like to know whether that view 
could have been anticipated as the general view of those 
who had been responsible for the finances of the country 
for so long a period. After the income-tax had been 
raised two years ago to 8d, he was now called upon 
to reduce the tea duty rather than to reduce the 
income-tax to 6d. The right hon. member for Mid 
Lothian once proposed to abolish the income-tax 
altogether. (Mr. Gladstone.—‘ In 1874.) But in the 
interval the party opposite when in office had not 
touched the income-tax. Why they should now be 
called upon to decide on a question of this kind he 
could not understand. It was meting out to him some- 
what hard measure, as the right hon. gentleman had 
never yet proposed the reduction of the tea duty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said he had reduced the tea duty to 
6d, and he did not make it lower because he had not the 
necessary surplus; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had a surplus and the question was how it was to be 
disposed of, 

The OHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said the right 
hon. gentleman had to raise the income-tax in order 
to lower the tea duty, and but for that the disparity 
would not have been so great as it was with the income- 
tax at 7d. 

Mr. Proron said be wished if it was practicable to 
adopt the suggestion of the leader of the Opposition 
and to move the reduction of tea duty trom 6d 
to 4d instead of moving the rejection of the clause. 

The CHAIRMAN said there was no such motioa, as 
the clause could be opposed without it on being put 
from the Ohair, and it was now too late to move an 
amendment in the clause. 

The Committee divided on the question that the 
clause stand part of the Bill, and the numbers were :— 
Ayes.. yee a see 209 
Noes... hes or Ang A PG}s 

Majority... aaa ow. — 161 

The clause was therefore added to the Bill.. 

The Times had the following editorial remarks :— 

Zhen the House went into Committee on the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, Mr. Picton produce one of 
the familiar demagogic motions insisting on the aboli- 
tion of the tea duty. Though Mr. Gladstone dis- 
countenanced a division, the leaders of the Opposition 
went out of their way to support the view that the 
working classes were defrauded of relief in the Budget 
now before the House, because the abatement of the 
income-tax was not accompanied by any corresponding 
reduction in the imposts on consumable commodities. 
The Radical view of the matter is that to levy any 
taxes from the working classes is, as Mr. Picton puts 
it, “cruelty.” The working classes are now politically 
supreme in this country; a very large proportion 
of the aggregate national income falls to their 
share, and to free them from all taxation whatever 
—that is, from the necessity of contributing in 
any degree to the maintenance of the State which 
assures them protection and of which they practi- 
cally control the government—would be, from every 
point of view, unjust and mischievous. The tea duty 
is now the only important source of revenue with 
the exception of Inuxuries, such as tobacco, spirits, 
and malt liquors, which alarge and, perhaps, .increas- 
ing proportion of the population do not consume at 
all, to which the working classes contribute, and to 
abolish it would be to render the existing unequal 
incidence of taxation still more unjust. Mr. Picton 
and his friends would redress the financial balance 
by laying new taxes on land, which, of all interests 


in the country, has suffered most grievously 
in recent years. The charge agaiust the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer of having postponed 
the interests of the working classes to those 


of the propertied classes in reducing the income-tax 
without any corresponding reduction in the duties on 
consumption, is very easily answered. As Mr. Goschen 
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showed, there has been a steady diminution in the 
taxation on consumable articles during the pist half- 
century, and at the same time a vast increase in the 
taxation of the professional and the land-owning 
classes. Moreespeciaily within the present decade the 
increase of expenditure has been almost entirely borne 
by the classes who are liable to the income-tax, and 
augmentations of that burdensome impost, professedly 
intended to meet some temporary exigency, have 
been allowed to become, in a measure, permanent. 
The Ohancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, was en- 
tirely justified, when he had the oppotunity, in re- 
ducing the income-tax, though even now it stands at 
double the rate at which it stood a few years ago. 
He could not have satisfied the demand which was 
pressed upon him by Mr. Picton without surrendering 
one of thefew sources of revenue which render it 
possible to maintain our fiscal system in working order 
and at the same time to avoid an iniquitous distri- 
bution of the national charge. The division which was 
taken, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s advice, showed a 
majority for the Government of 259 against 98. 


ee 
COTTON OULTIVATION IN CEYLON: 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEDD. 

We learn that the Hon. W. W. Mitchell haying 
provided a supply of Tinnevelly cotton seed, 
the Government have distributed it to each of the 
Government Agents to be planted and to note the 
results. - The Director of Public Instruction has 
also distributed a quantity amongst his agricultural 


instructors. Dr. Trimen is having some seed, also 
Mr. Price, for the gardens under his charge. Mr. 


Mitchell hopes to get some Hgyptian seed shortly 
and to try it also. There is some more Tinne- 
velly seed available, and Mr. Mitchbe:l will be happy 
to let anyone have some, who will really try to 
raise a crop. A native “‘ gin” has been sent over 
from Southera India and can be seen as a pattern 
at the offices of Messrs. Darley, Butler & Co. 
Altogether a good start in cotton growing will be 
made. 
Se 


UVA BEATING JAVA IN RICH CINCHONA 
BARK. 


Java must look to its laurels, for there is every 
chance of the old cinchona clearings in many 
parts of Uva yielding as rich bark as any got 
from Java, If care is taken in shaving and strip- 
ping, we feel sure that ‘‘renewed” bark 
will yet raise the Ceylon average very consider- 
ably. The latest lot from the well-known Canna- 
verella field of about 7,000 lb. renewed officinalis 


has analysed in Colombo 5°94 per cent sulphate of — 


quinine, a result which ought to wake up our 
Java friends when they are told-that a very great 
deal more has to come from the same quarter. 
In fact, Uva has the great reserve of bark in 
Ceylon now, 

eee 


MORE THA MACHINERY : 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL WITHERING AND DRYING MACHINE. 


We can do no less than call attention to the report 
given in the Tropical Agriculturist on the authority 
of Mr. BE. Rice Wiggin of the successful working 
of ‘‘ Greig’s XLall (excel-all!) Machine.” We have 
maintained hitherto to Mr. Greig, that, if he has 
a really good thing for the tea-planting community, 
at a cheap price, he and his agents have been 
hiding its light under a bushel, so little has been 
heard of it. Here is, perhaps, an answer to our 
protest, and by an advertisement, it will be 


in Uva’ 


seen, further information can be got on ap- 
plication. We had heard that Mr. Greig was 
putting up a set of his machinery on Kandapolla 
estate. Has this been finished and given satis- 
faction? Nowhere are planters keener than in 
Ceylon to scent out a good thing, and, therefore, 
if the Bambrakelle machine continues to do the 
good work reported of it, we and Mr. Greig too 
are sure to hear a good deal more about it. 


oh 2G) et) eee 
CHINA FINE TEA TO BE SCARCE. 

All accounts received from Hankow, Foochow, 
and the Southern China tea markets indicate 
that there will be a marked change during the 
coming season in the trade. The Indian ex- 
port will exceed 100,000,000 of pounds, and from 
Ceylon from 12,000,000 to 15,600,000 pounds will 


be shipped to London. The Indian and Ceylon 
ceas are now in high favour. The leaf is strong, 
of fine flavour, and, being properly cured, keeps 
sound for a long time, whereas China tea has, 
during the last ten or twelve years especially, dete- 
riorated steadily; teas of fine flavour and good 
strength are scarce, and the leaf is no longer of good 
keeping. quality. The teas of Ceylon and India are 
cured and prepared for export by mac inery. 
There is no manipulation of the leaf by dirty 
and perspiring coolies, a detail that should 
commend itself to people who are reasonably fas- 
tidious. This year fine China teas will be very scarce, 
and itis not likely that much third and fourth crop 
tea will be packed in excessive quantities as hereto- 
fore, as the prices in London are nowso low. It 
appears as if China, which is no longer the pre- 
eminent tea producing country, is in some danger 
of losing the trade altogether. The Indian yield 
will ere long be 150,000,000 pounds, and it is saig 
in two more years Ceylon may be able to exp ry 
50,000,000 pounds.—Chinese Times, April 28th. 


ee 
NOTES ON INDIAN TEA. 


Our first tea auction sales will be held on the 10th 
instant, and not on the 17th instant as anticipated. 
About 5,000 packages will probably come under ham- 
mer, most of the invoices are from Dooars and Terai 
estates, and the quality will likely be foun d preferable 
to teas on the first sale last year.—Caleutta Cor. 

GavHati, April 30th.—From October to 23rd. April 
we have only had 3:40 inches of rain. This dro ught 
severely tried the young cultivation, and the first 
flushes were late in coming out. During the last week 
we have had some good rain, 4°78 inches or as much 
as fell in the last six months. This rain has wonder- 
fully improved the gardens which before were looking 
dry and parched. 

Sournh Noweone, April 29th.—W eather very curi- 
ous. Hot winds worst on record these last five years. 
Tea literally made on bushes. Glass showing from 104 
to 79. Rainfall only 3:94 against 5°15, but asI write 
rain is falling. Spider blight, too, is very bad, but 
thank goodness no sickness amongst coolies or local 
villagers. Drought has been so bad that even villagers 
are going two and three miles to fetch water, their 
own wells having dried. All gardens behind last year 
on this side of district: 

DARJEELING, May 8th.—We have had a very heavy 
fall of rain, which has done much good throughout the 
district. The chota bursat in fact, and certainly not 
before it was wanted for tea and crops of all kinds. 
There was a good deal of hail mixed up with the 
nor-\ester in some parts of the district, and a great 
deal’ of damage has been done to tea on. those places 
where it fell at all heavily. 

Sourn SyiHer, May 8th.—If friend Jupiter Pluvius _ 
was scunty in his favours last year and the beginning 
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of this, he is now doing his best to make up for lost 
time, and last week’s record would be hard to beat 
if it goes on asitis doing! The storms of this year, 
although not quite up to Dacca tornado form, have 
been quite bad enough; and many gardens will re- 
member the hail for many a long day to come. One 
garden especially being so badly cutas to quite make 
the difference between a good profit and paying working 
expenses, Monoomookh, the principal steamer station 
on the Kushiara river, had something like a tornado; 
all the buildings nearly have disappeared, and of the 
saw-millsall that remainsis bare poles. The corrugated 
iron sheets of the roof were blown clean across the Mun- 
noo river; twisted and torn into shreds; large numbers 
of empty boxes were smashed by the Jumps 
of ice which fell; and in one case one lump went 
clean through the iron roof of a factory! ‘To call 
this hail would be a misnomer. Pigs, deer and 
other wild animals were killed outright, and had 
the storm occurred during the day, there is no 
knowing what mortality there might have been 
amongst the coolies. On one garden in the after- 
noon a coolie woman, who was plucking, was killed 
by lightning, and several others in the vicinity 
were injured. On all sides nothing is heard but 
lamentation over coolies’ lines, and leaf-houses that 
were.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 
= eee 
DRUGS AND BARK TRADE REPORT. 


(From the Chemist and Druggist, April 21st.) 

Annatto.—The demand is extremely slack. Ceylon 
seed in good upply, but barely saleable at the last 
figures—24d to8d per lb., according to quality. Bra- 
zilian roll without inquiry; arather dry and dark par- 
cel was brought in at 1s 2d per Ib. 

Arrtoa Nurs.—At today’s auctions 70 bags from 
Colo: bo sold at 10s per ewt. for the entire parcel. 

CarumsBa.—Although our stock is avery heavy one, 
inferior qualities being especially well represented, 
holders do not seem willing to submit to feetttes reduc- 
tions. An offer of 40s was declined for a parcel of good 
yellow washed root, which was bought in at 45s per 
ewt. Some fair mixed root, all sizes, partly wormy, 
sold at 22s, the remainder of the parcel being’ bought 
in at 25s per cwt. Forty-eight bales very dark wormy 
rootfounda buyer at 4s per cwt. 

OinowoNna.—Large shipments arrived from Ceylon at 
the end of last weck, andthe exports from the island 
seem again to be somewhat on theincrease. At today’s 
auctions nearly the whole of the cinchonas offered 
were of South American origin, and the bulk belonged 
to the varieties for which fancy prices, quite out of 
proportion toalkaloidal value, are paid. A newly- 
arrived parcel of flat yellow Oa/isaya bark sold at 2s 2d 
per lb, for fine bright and partly very bold but some- 
what papery bark, rougher and softer lots realising 1s 
10d,and damages from Is 3d to ls 9d per lb. Twelve 
bales cultivated Bolivian Oalisaya, in flat but thin and 
rather unsightly pieces, were bought in at 2s 2d per |b. 
Another parcel, which did not look like genuine Qali- 
saya, is said to be held at Is 9d to 2s perlb. Six 
bales Maracaibo (imported via Hayre) sold at 7d to 
9d per lb. for sound, and 5dto 6d per lb. for damaged 
bark. Spay coll quilly damaged red bark (imported 
via Hamburg) soldat 9d per lb. ; Lowa, according to 
duality at 1s 6d to 251d; and Awanoco in quill at lid 
to 1s 4d per lb, 

Ooca Leaves.—Several parcels were offered, but 
only 11 bales of the 7'ruxi?/o character sold at 3d to 6 per 
lb. for broken and ordivary quality. A single bale 
bright green but broken leaf is held at ls 64 per tb. 
nominally, Fair Huanoco leaves were bought in at 1s 
1d perlb, nominally, while for a very common lot, 
thongh offered “ without reserve,” no bid atall could 
be obtained. The parcel of ordinary ./ava leaves offered 
at a recent auction was again bought in. 

Ounens.—A fair demand exists, and the last quotations 
are well maintained. Three bags genuinn, but very 
small berries, said to contain 20 per cent of stalk, are 
priced at 20/ perewt. Another lot of the same kind, 
but minus the stalks, soldat the rate of 28/ i5s per 
owt., the stulks alone subsequently bringing 65s per 


cwt. Twobags rather boid brown berries (imported 
via New York) also sold, at 17/ 10s per cwt. 

Os (Hssene1aL).—Cinnamon oil steady at 1s 3d to 
1s 9d for fair to good oil. Citronella dull at 15-16thd 
per oz. for native brands. Cajaput not in much de- 
mand. A parcel wasbought in today at 3s 6d per 
bottle. Lemongrass steady at 1§d per oz.; today 1$d 
was refused for 27 cases from Oochin, Wutmeg oil 
bought in at 84d peroz. Peppermint firmer for H.G.H., 
which is not obtainable under 10s 6d per \b. ou the 
spot. Oocking’s Japanese oil is quoted at 5s 8d per 
lb. Menthol crystals are quoted at 7s per 1b. for Cock- 
ing’s, other brands offering below that figure. Otto of 
vose is exceedingly firm at the last quotations. Of 
YVlang-ylang, 6 bottles, 11f oz. each, ‘* Sartorius ” 
brand, sold today without reserve at 5s to 5s 9d per oz., 
which, if the quality is genuine, is probably the lowest 
price on record for this brand; another lot of ordinary 
ylang sold at from 2s 3d to 2s 6d per oz, 

VANILLA.—A report iscurrent that a considerable 
shipment has been lost ina steamer between Marseilles 
and London,and it isalso said that the coming crop 
will be avery small one, Nevertheless, prices remain 
very low, although some slight improvement was appar- 
ent today. The 97 tins offered today were nearly all 
sold at 19s 6d for good 74 tu 8} inch, 143 to 17s for fair 
7 to 8 inch, and from 4s to 10s for foxy to good beans 
of various lengths. 

Paronouty Leaves.—No less than 130 bales, mostly 
of recent import, were offered for sale. There was not 
a single bale among the parcel of really fine quality, and, 
with the exception of 8 bales dusty, discoloured and 
stalky leaves, which sold at 3d for sound and ld to 24d 
per |b. for damaged, the whole was bought in at 
nominal rates. Many lots were very stalky and sandy 
or mixed with spurious leaves. 


THE DUTCH MARKET. | 
AMSTERDAM, April 18th. 

Ci1noHona.—The next auctions here will be held on 
May 3rd and will consist of 449 cases and 1,276 bales Java 
bark, and 8 bales Oeylon bark, subdivided as follows :— 
Succirubra : Quills, 249 cases ; broken quillsand chips, 
16 cases 132 bales; root, 5 cases 55 bales. C. Schuh- 
kraft: Quills, 11 cases; broken quills and chips, 48 
bales ; root, 30 bales. Ledgeriana: Quills, 12cases 14 
bales ; broken quills and chips, 87 cases 702 bales ; root, 
196 bales. Officinalis: Broken quills and chips, 93 
bales Hybrid: Quills, 69 cases; broken quills and 
chips, 6 bales, Ceylon, broken quills and chips, 8 
bales, weighing together about 130 tons, of which 
about 764 tons are manufacturers’ bark, containing the 
equivalent of about 5,900 |b., or about 34 per cent sul- 
phate of quinine, and about 534 tons druggists’ bark,— 
Ohemist and Druggist, April 21st. 

———_—__—___—__ 
NETHERLANDS INDIA NEWS. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The inflow of planters and capital from Java to 
British North Borneo, under the attraction of the 
liberal land regulations in force there, has alarmed 
the Netherlands India Government, Hitherto, in the 
Netherlands provinces in Borneo, obstructive legislation 
has worked against European settlement on the wide 
stretches of waste land in that quarter. So matters 
stood until the 27th March. On that day, all of a 
sudden, the Java Government Gazette made public anu 
Ordinance to regulate the leasing of waste land inS. 
Ei. Borneo. The measure,a halt one at the best, is not 
likely to lessen materially the “ rush” to British 
North Borneo. There, land may be had on a 999 
years lease at a low price, aud & nominal quit rene. 
Government liberality in neighbouring Duteh Borne» 
stops short of such progressive ideas. The N. I, authori- 
ties will only hear of 75 year leases at quit rent of 
one guilder per one acre and three quarters. Other 
taxation will follow asa matterof course and at the 
expiration of the lease the Goverument resumes pos- 
session. Under these circumstances, to couduct an 
estate in Dutch Borneo, 750 acres in area would take 
35,000 guilders to open ypagainst only 2,000 in British 
North Borneo, so far as regards price sud quit rent, 
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Before an applicant can secure the land he wants in 
Du:ch Borneo, the Oircumlocution Office has to be 
recxoned with. His application must go, first, to the 
Governor-General, who sends it to the local authorities, 
They consult the native headmen. The matter is then 
reterrrd to a mixed commission of natives and 
Europeans. They have to draw up a report. The 
latter, accompanied by explanatory documents, passes 
from one department to another, untilit finally reaches 
the hands of the Governor-General. His Excellency 
then, should no difficulties arise, may grant the appli- 
cant’s prayer. The applicant has, however, to go 
through other formalities before he can take possession. 
In British North Borneo, on the contrary, land may 
be had on terms which are simplicity itself, com- 
pared with these obstructive provisions. The Batavia 
Nieuwsblad accounts for the obstructiveness, by point- 
ing out that liberal measures taken by the Netherlands 
Indian Goverment have always failed to take effect, 
owing to the paralysing influence of the bureaucratic 
spirit. The one in question lies under the same dis- 
advantage. It is certain not to work in favour of 
settlement and planting enterprise. Under such 
an obstructive policy there is no probability of 
Netherlands Borneo proving to he afield for in- 
vestment at all comparable with British North Borneo, 

Sugar growers in Java have decided upon holding a 
grand congress at Samarang, towards the end of this 
month. The object is to devise the best means of 
counteracting a disease called sereh which is spreading 
and working dire havoc among the standing crops of 
cane. Not only the indigenous butalso the imported 
articles are stricken. Its prevalence means the loss 
of millions of guilders to the planting community. 

The Locomotief brings under notice the success 
achieved in East Java with an artificial manure from 
Glasgow, styled osammonite. “It bas been found 
highly suitable for sugarcane. On no less than sixty 
estates, it gave the best of results. This manure com- 
mands attention more than evernow. The price comes 
to ten guilders per picul. These low figures and the 
satisfactory results attending its use will no doubt push 
on its sale considerably.* 

A Batavia paper points out a detrimental peculiarity 
of teak timber grown in Java. The standing trees 
are apt to get hollow in the stem. In that island, 
within whole reserves, trees which grow luxuriantly 
and look sound, have become’ hollow inside, and can 
supply at the utmost, only a few thick planks. A 
timber dealer at Batavia has found out a remedy to 
check the evil, which seems effective enough when 
applied to newly cut beams, immediate after they 
come to hand. Rubbing oil dregs well into the beams, 
and afterwards keeping them above ground on sup- 
ports, has been found to be the best mode of proce- 
dure. : 

i 


GOLD IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE 
OF CEYLON. 
THE DEWURANGALA GOLD FIELD: 
Pracrican INFORMATION. 


(By a Special Correspondent—an Australian Gold- 
digger.) 


22nd May. 

In your issue of 17th instant a correspondent, 
writing under the head of “Gold in the Southern 
Province,” states that the arachchi who found the 
gold in Morawak Korale brought his finds, about 
4 lb., to Galle, and showed them to the Government 
Agent, the quantity named having been dug out 
of his gemming allotment of half an acre, but the 
gold alone would not pay, the gems pay expenses, 
the gold being profit. According to former reports 
the depth is only eight feet. 4 lb.—48 oz. gold 

* Can any reader tell us what the manure reallly 
is? If it can be laid down in Java for ten guilders per 
picul of 133 1b. it can be sold in Ceylon for the same 
pac of rupees and might pay as an application to 
tea ?—Ep. 


| Deli. 


at say £3 15s sterling per oz, which is much 
under the value of virgin gold, comes to £180 ster- 
ling. Why that would not pay is a problem which 
would amuse an Australian miner, when told the 
depth was only eight feet. But let us look at it 
a little closer. If 48 oz. was found in nuggets, 
what about the fine gold? It is contrary to all 
experience to find gold in pieces, such as we hear 
of the arachchi having found, and not to find 
considerably more in fine gold. For every oz. in 
pieces over 14 dwt, or 2 dwts., I would expect to 
find at least 3 0z. in fine gold. But let us be very 
moderate, and say one oz. of fine gold for every 
oz, in pieces, this would give us 96 0z., which at 
£3 15s = £360 sterling. The fine gold if not taken 
out must be there still. Another question comes up: 
how much of the half acre had been worked out 
at the time the whole of the 41b. was realized ? 
I suspect not more than the half of it. And yet 
it would not pay! The arachchi may be right 
however ;if a man does not know how to take it 
out, it won’t pay though it be there in sufficient 
quantity. Your correspondent goes on to say :— 
‘“« He adds that for many years they have, when gem. 
ming, come on what he now finds is gold, but 
threw it away under the impression that it was 
diyaratran.” It requires an effort to believe that 
they threw away gold, but suppose there is no 
mistake in this statement, it would be interesting 
and important to know where they were working all 
these years: they could not have been digging much 
of that time in that half acre. Evidently the arach- 
chi has found out another gold field elsewhere. 
The whole thing gets very interesting ; surely the 
Government Agent will see to it forthwith, 
—__---- — 
TEA MANUFACTURE: SIMPLEX PATENT 
TABLE. 

We ought to have called attention to the circular- 
advertisement issued with the Observer regarding 
Messrs. Law & Davidson’s “Simplex Patent,” 
The table of their rolling machine, to judge by 
the testimonials, seems to be specially approved, 
and, we believe, the patentees have a brisk and 
growing demand for permission to use it with 
other rollers. The improvement resulting from the 
application of the Simplex table to some of Jack- 
son’s Rollers is very marked, both in the character 
of the roll, and the less time and less power 
required. 


—_—__@—__ 
NETHERLANDS INDIA NEWS. 
(Translated for the Straits Times.) 

The Locomotief points out the rapid increase i 
the value of estate property in Deli. An estate 
called Tuntungan has just changed hands for 
750,000 guilders. The value of the standing crop 
is not included in this amount. Only a tenth 
part of the estate lies waste. The acreage of land 
not yet brought under tillage shrinks rapidly in 
In Serdang all the available land upcountry, 
has been taken up. On the sea coast, selectors 
can still pick and choose, provided they go to work 
with sound judgment, last year, no less than 37. 
new estate concessions were granted in Serdang. — 

The Government in Jaya have lent a hand to 
help the sugar planters. The latter are at their 
wits’ end how to counteract a disease which under 
the name of ‘‘Sereh”’? has wrought dire havoc 
among the growing sugar cane crops there. The 
disease is spreading rapidly, and seems to be proof 
against remedies. ‘The planters, too, haye a hard 
battle to fight against falling prices. The Govern- 
ment aids them in the struggle for existence, by 
allowing the free carriage of sugar canes and plant 
cane on the State railways. 
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DRUG MARKET REPORTS. 


ANNATLO remains neglected, For 10 baske!s good 
soft bright Brazilian vo// 1s Gd is wanted, while 10d 
ar lb. was refused for a much inferior lot, which is 
held at 1ld per lo. One caso rather bright powder 
(va Amsterdam) sold, without reserve, at 1d per lb. 

OrmncHONA.—Several odd lots were offered at today’s 
auctions, but they did not include anything calling 
for remark, the bulk being old secondhand parcels. 
One case Geylon quill, thin rusty succirubra, sold at 
6d per lb. without reserve ; 30 bales Maracaibo, com- 
mon, dusty, and damaged, at 1d to 14d; a few bales 
of fair broken mossy Lima quill, at 24d; thin rusty 
Guayaquil, at 61 per lb. The shipments from Java 
have been rather heavy lately, and the total exported 
since the commcucement of the seasoa is nearly double 
that of the corresponding period of 1886-7, The exact 
figures are :— 

Private Govt. Total, 
plnts. plats, 

July to Feb. 


Ist 1887 29th 1888 4 kilos, 2,00,1711 490,653 2,491,924 
» 1886 28th 1887, —_—‘1,125,310 480,777 1,606,087 
, 1885 28th 1ss6 ,, 677,627 330,242 1,007,869 
5, 1884 28th 1885, 627,352 278,481 905,783 
"1883 29th lsd, 467,154 410,275 877,429 


The shipments for the present season thus being 
already equal to 2,763,207 lb. 

Oins (HssenriaL).—Star anise cheaper, three ases 
just arrived selling today at 5s 1ld per lb. QOajaput 
oil is without demad, The price of 3s 4d is named 
for ten cases at 24 bottles. Cinnamon unaltered. A 
case of fine pale oilis limited at 3s per oz. Oitronella. 
quiet at 15-16thd. per oz. For a lot of 22 cases 
good Oochin lemongrass 1d per oz. was refused, and 
the whole bought in at 24d nominally. An offer of 
8s 1d for good Dominica oil of limes wasalso refused, 
Oil of pitchouly quiet; 2s per oz, suggested. Pepper- 
mint firm for American; there are no sellers of H, 
G. H. oil under 10s 6d although 10s 3d could be obs- 
tained. Two cases H. G.H. spearmint bought in at 
lds per lb, Of 6 bottles fair ylang-ylang imported via 
Hamburg (V. Javega brand), two sold at the low 
price of 4s 6d per oz. 

Qutytxe.—The downward movement still continues, 
and a rather considernble trade (some 77,000 oz. 
since Our last report) has been done at falling prices, 
mostly by some of the German manufacturers them- 
selves, who are apparently doing their utmost to de- 

ress the market—a seemingly anomalous way of proce- 

ure, for which various reasons are assigned, one 
being that the Amsterdam auctions take place today, 
and that they want to bring down the unit value at 
those sales. The manufacturers working for the fall 
are the Mannheim, Brunswick, and Auerbach factories, 
the firstnamed having accepted 1s 4d for delivery, 
the second 1s 4d for delivery, and 1s sid 
on the spot, and the last-named 1s 44d and, 
subsequently 1s 34d per oz. The English, 
French, and Italian makers, as well as the Frank- 
fort aud Stuttgart factories, are, it seems, adopting 
& passive attitude. Yesterday second-hand lots sold 
at ls 8d. per oz. for cosh and today there was some 
further business done at that figure. 

QutNInE AND Inon Crvrart.—Fourteen cases of this 
oes (each holding 4 60 oz. bottles) were offered 

or sale. The clause ‘ without reserve,’ printed in 
the catalogue, was declared not to apply when the 
lot was reached. The make (the cases only bore the 
mark 1.8.) was not stated, butan analysis was said to 
have proved the presence of 15 per cent. quinine, 
equal to the B. P. strength. The lot was bought 
in at 7d per oz., 54d being suggested in vain. No 
offers were forthcoming.—Chemist and Dpugyist, 
May 5th. : 

THE DUTCH CINCHONA AUCTIONS. 
AMSTERDAM, May 3rd. 

At the cinchona auctions held today, 1,616 pack- 
ages bark were sold of a total of 1,753 offered. The 
unit averaged 9) to 10 cents per halt-kilo, («1 7-10d 
to 1 4-5thd per lb.), being thus rather below that ob- 
tained at last week’s auctions in London, though 


quite as high in proportion to the value of quinine 
then and now prevailing. Druggists’ bark chips and 
quills realised, according to quality, from LO to 78 
cents per half kilo. (=14d. to 1s 2d per lb.), aud ditto 
root from 15 to 26 cents (—=24d to 4d perlb.) Manu- 
facturers’ bark, in chips aud quills, sold at 8 to 98 
cents per half-kilo. (==14d to 1s 5}d per lb.) and ditto 
root at 14 to 70 cents (=24d to 18031 per lb). The 
principa] buyers were the Amsterdam Quinine Works, 
the Brunswick factory, and Messrs. Zimmer & Co. 

QuintNk.—The disastrous consequecces of the specut 
lative movement of December last became apparen- 
only too quickly. It became evident that the consum, 
ption did not possess sufficient power of assimilation- 
and all attempts to further screw up the price of 
quinine failed because of the superabundant produc- 
tion. At present no trace of the recent excitment is 
left in the market, and the prospects for the future 
of the article are again as dark as they were before. 
To an experienced judge of the market there cannot 
be any doubt that for the present all bases for a legi- 
timate improvement in the quinine trade are wanting. 
The steadily recurring unfavourable reports speaking 
of diseases in the cinchona plantations do not merit 
any credence, and it is known that eveu the smallest 
lasting improvement in the price of the alkaloid must 
cause a rapid increase in the production of cinchona, 
The continued appearance of new febrifuges also opens 
up an unfavourable perspective, the importance of 
which is not underestimated in competent quarters. 
The consumption of quinine in Germany has been very 
considerably reduced by the new febrifuges. America, 
it is true, is a large consumer of quinine, and it is 
still dependent upon the European production for a 
large proportion of its requirements, but is should be 
be borne in mind that the supply of the American 
markets cannot be considered an irrevocable privi- 
lege of the European makers.—Chemist and Druggist, 
May Sth. 

——— eee 

Commerce Procurms Daves for us. The nomady 
tribes dig for rhubarb on the bleak steppes of Tartayt 
for a livelihood; the sailor braves the storm, and we 
all here at home work hard simply to get food, for a 
livelihood; but from all this commercial work, the 
sick man in London recovers health, and lives. 
It is true we are dependent on the lowest class of 
shepherds, Hottentots, and Indians in South 
America, and therefore the quality of some drugs 
suffers from bad collection ; but this is improving, 
and the cultivation of cinchonas in Java, cardamoms 
in Ceylon, senna in Tinnivelly, is giving us drugs of 
first-rate excellence.—Chemist and Druggist, April 
28th. 

_-—__ —__ > 


DISTRIBUTION OF CEYLON EXPORTS. 
(From Ist Oct. 1887 to 31st May 1888.) 


C’chona | 
| Branch | Uarda- 
Coffee|& Trunk! Tea. C’cus) moms, 
COUNTRIES, | - \— -|-——- 
| | 
ewt. | Ib. lb. cwt.! Ib. 
To United Kingdom ...| 73163! 7313570 11748338 7265 127626 
»» Marseilles Se REET ae 3724] 608)... 
» Genoa ant 40) cna 987) ... 
» Venice aa 947, 298035 : + 
» Trieste sesh 4577] sus 158) ... 
» Odessa rl | aA hed Wee 200) ... a 
» Hamburg ane 146 io 11092 su 658 
» Antwerp Ay ) 760 612) 100 
», Bremen os 8 wat 10010 ,.. 
» Havre 1960 S174)... 26 
» Rotterdam au eee 440)... a2 
» Africa bee 203 ctv 2165) ... 125 
», Mauritius ues $1 ia 1270) ... a 
» India & Eastward 6s20 ldldd =6S49 195380 
» Australia ee} T5B0) ane 260503) ... 387 
» America oo» 292 §0516 18076 957 
Total Exports from Oct.1, ———| —————_ — <n 
1887 to May 31, 1888 90710 7671055)12126562 OSSi asasin 
Do 1586 do 1887 135825, 9712104) 6 1714908 945870 
Do 1885 do 1856 178235 10929013) SOST74Y Si0S iahsSg 
Do 1854 Go = 1885 291295 7254508 190170 $180 LOsLO7 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS, 
(From Lewis & Peat’s London Price Current, 10th May, 1888.) 


PROM MALABAR 
COAST, COCHIN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, &c. 


BEES’ WAX, White 


Yellow 
CINCHONA BARK—Crown 


Red 


CARDAMOMS Malabar 
and Ceylon 

Alleppee 
Tellicherry 


Mangalore 
Long Ceylon)i 
CINNAMON 


Chips 
COCOA, Ceylon 


COFFEE CeylonPlantation 


Native 
Liberian 
fast Indian 


Native 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon&Cochin 
FIBRE, Brush ; 
Stuffing .. 

COIR YARN, Ceylon 

Cochin 
Do 

COLOMBO ROOT, sifted .. 
CROTON SEEDS, sifted .. 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut 


Rough 


GUM ARABIC, Madras... 
NUX VOMICA 


MYRABOLANES Pale, 


Pickings 
OIL, CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 
LEMON GRASS 
ORCHELLA WEED B 
PEPPER, Malabar, blk. sifted 
Alleppee & Cochin ,, 
Tellicherry, White 
PLUMBAGO Lump 


Chips 
dust 0 
RED WOOD 

SAPAN WOOD 
SANDAL OP logs 
chips 


SENNA, aqeeayanit 


ory 


TURMERIC, Madras 
Do. 


Do. 
Cochin. 


VANILLOES, Mauritius & 
Bourbon, Ists 
nds 


3rds 
4th 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 
ALOES , Sozcotrine and 

Hepatic... 


QUALITY. 


Slightly softish to good 
hard bright 


..|Do. drossy & dark ditto. 


Renewed ... 
Medium to fine Quill 
Spoke shavings ... 
Branch 
Renewed .. 
Medium togood Quill ;. 
Spoke shavings ... 
Branch ... 2 
Twig 

Clipped, bold, bright, fine 
Middling, stallcy “& lean 
Fair to fine plump lipped 


ves vee 


+|Middling coated to good 
--|Fair to good flavor 


Inferior to fine ... 


Fair middling medium.., 


Do split “5 
Fine crystalised 6 a 9inch 
Foxy & reddish 548 ,, 

Lean & dryto middling) 


QHILLIES, Zanzibar 


4 | 


QUOTATIONS. 


+ |£6 a £6 108 


1858 a 105s 


.../bd a ls 6d 
. (8d a Is 
./4d a 9d 
.. 12d a 6d 
3d a1s 6d 


..|6d a 94 


. (3d a 7d 
. |2d a 4d 


.|ld a 13d 
23 a 23 6d 
8d a 2s 
1s 3d a 23 


Good to fine « [Ls 6d a 2s 
Brownish ./6d a 1s 3d 
Good & fine, washed, bgt. Is a 23 4d 
Middling to good... |8d a 1s 4d 
Ord. to fine pale quill .. j8d a 1s 5d 
oe A a5 » «= |7eda ls 4d 
67d a 1s 1d 
Woody and hard... -.d5d a 105d 
.|Fair to fine plant... + (25d a 8d 
...|/Bold to good bold «./908 a 938 
..|Medium .. 303 a 85s 
Triage to ordinz ary .. |603 a 74s 
Boldt to fine bold colory...|385s a 104s 
Middling to fine mid. .../75s a 82s 
Low mid.and Low grownl72s a 763 
Smalls ine ce {688 a 733 
Good ordinary (608 a 70s 
+-|Smalltobold .., .. 50s a 604 
:--|Bold to fine bold.., .--|383 a 1043 
Medium to fine »./778 a 863 
Small ae ...|698 a 73s 6d 
Good to fine ordinary ..|603 a 70s 
Mid, coarse tofine straight} £5 a £15 
--|Ord, to fine long straight £13 a £32 
-|Coarse to fine .., »|£9 1 £18 
...|Ordinary to superior .../£13 a £35 
-.|Ordinary to fine ... +.|£13 a £35 
Roping fair to good «| €1l a £15 
| Middling wormy to fine,,.J/8s a 24s 
-|Fair to fine fresh.. +» {103 a 15s 
Good to fine bold.. +. /533 a 80 
Small and medium ..|278 a 453 
Fair to fine bold.. -.|2439a 40s 
-|Small nod «..|153 a 233 
Dark to fine pile” «(30s a £6 103 
..|Fair to fine bold fresh ..,./103 a 123 
Small ordinary and fair., A738 a 93 
---|Good to fine picked ../53 3d a 73 6d 
Common to middling, ,../33 6d a 459d 
Fair Coast.. ./43 9d a 53 
Burnt and defective . |23 6da 333d 
--|Pair to fine heavy ..|8d a 23 6d 
-|Bright & good flavour .,./4 a 1d 
Elen They EO ” », «(Lad a 2d 
Mid. to ae woody.../353 a 383 6d 
Fair to bold heavy F 
8 Boa ht \\7eq a syd 
oe ee .../mone here 
+-|Fair to fine bright bold.../12s 61 a 17s 
Middling to good small,..)7s a 12s 
(Slight foul to fine bright 63 a 10s 6d 
Ordinary to fine bright ...|5sa 93s 
+|Fair and fine bold £4153 a £5 


£8 a £9 


.. |£20 a £44 
.. £9 10s a £22 
++-|Good to fine bold green, .. 8d a1s 3d 


3d a 6a 


Common dark and small 4d a 23d 
+\Finger fair to fine bold, 7s a 83 
-|Mixed middling Toene 6s a 63 6d 
++|Bulbs whole nce 


53 a 5s 6d 
53 a 58 3d 


173 a 253 
143 a 193 


under 6 inches ../93 a 14g 
\Low, foxy, inferior and 
| (pickings: 43 a 88 
{ 
{Good and fine dry 1/85 a £7 
+ Common and good ... (653 a £7 10s 
'Fair to fine bright ++ /808 a 828 60 


(Ordinary and middling.../24s a ape" 


FROM BOMBAY 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


CLOVES, Zanzibar 
and pemba, per lb 


—— 


vs Stems... 
COCULUS INDICUS 

GALLS, Bussorah | 

"be Turkey ? pak 

wt, 

GUM AMMONTACUME per 

ANIMI, washed, @cewt. 


scraped... 

ABABIC, E.I. & Adeu . 
per cwt. Ghatti 

Amrad celia 


ASSAFQC&TIDA, per 
. cwt. 
KINO, per cwt. 
MYRRH, picked ,, 
Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, 
per cwt. 


drop 
pickings... 
siftings .. 
INDIARUBBER Mozambi 
per lb. Ball & Svus 


—— —_——= —___—_— 


FROM CALCUTTA AND 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


CASTOR OIL, ists per oz. 
2n, ” 
is ie 

INDIARUBBER Assam, per’ 

Ib. 


Rangoon ... 
Madagascar 
SAFFLOWER on 


QUALITY. 
| 


liver 


Good to fine 
Common foul and mixed 
Fair to good clean 4 
Goodto fine pias & white’ 
Fair to good black 
'Good to fine pinky 
{Middling to fair 
Inferior and pickings 


TAMARINDS 


FROM 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


ALOES, Cape, per cwt: 


” 


Natal a 
ARROWROOT Natal per 1b 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN & 
THE EASTERN ISLANDS. 


CAMPHOR, China, # cwt. 
Japan 


GAMBIER, Cubes, ewt. 


Block [per Ib. 
GUTTA PERCHA, genuine 
Sumatra... 


Reboiled...|¢ 
..|G@ood to fine clean 


White Borneo 


NUIMEGS, large, per Ib... 
Medium 
Small 

MAGE, per lb. 


RHUBARB, Sun dried, per 
Ib. 
High dried ... 


SAGO, Pearl, large, ® ewt. 
medium .,., 
small td 

Flour {per lb, 
TAELOCES Penang Flake 
~~)... Singapore 
Flour 


on 


.|100’s a 160’s 


Stony and inferior 


...|Bair dry to fine bright ... 
...|Common & middling soft/7s a 193 
.|Fair to fine 


Middling to fine 


Good, pure, & dry white 


Barky to fair 
‘common to fine clean ., 


Inferior and barky 
61's a 80’s, garbled 
83’s a 95’s 


Ordinary to red 
Chips and dark 
Good to tine sound ae 
Darkordinary & middling 
Good to fine : 
Dark, rough & middling 
Fair tofine - 


Pearl 


is 4 1888, 


QUOLATIONS, 


‘| 


Fine clean Banj & Macas- 23 4d a 3s 3d ~ 
(sar|6d a 2s 3d 


..(lld a 1s 3d 


.. (83d a 11d 
.{10s a 13s 


Goodand fine bright ... 78d a 74 
Common dull to fair ....64a 74d 
Fair fresh . Ljd 

. | Fair + 88 
Fair to fine dark blue .../558 a 62s 6d 
Good white and green... 453 2 538 
Blocky to fineclean .., 108.4 35s 
Picked fine pale in sorts,)£12 10sa£13 10s 

part yellow and mixed £10 a £11 10s 

Bean & Peasize ditto ...,£5 a £10 
amber anddark bold... £7 a £9 
Medium & boldsorts ... £5 a £7 
.|Sorts ... ,.,908 a 130s 

..|Woody to fine pale ...(908 a 1203 _ 
Good and fine pale ...|998 4 £6 los 
Reddish to pale brown .,.|498 2 90s 
Clean fair to fine +4. 308 a 40s 
Slightly stony and foul .,,{258 a 30s 
Fair to fine bright ».|328 @ 34s 
Fair to fine pale 1.|£5 @ £7 103 
Middling to good ..{708 a- 1003 
Fair to fine white .,[408 a 553 
Reddish to middling ..,/303 4 38s 
Middling to good = ..|123 a 188 
.|Slightly foultofine _ ..,/123 6da 14s 6d 
que, } red hard ..,23 @ 28 21 
age J white softish a 3d a 1s 10d 
unripe root 5d als 2d 


(ls 2d a 1s 74d 


Nearly water white .../32d a 43d 
..|Fairand good pale »\2kd a oF 
.-|Brown and brownish .../2d a 2d 


1s 10d a 23 24 
6da Is 8d 


-.|1s 6d a 2s id 


23a 2321 

1s 6d a 1s 10d 
85s a1003 

55s a 80s 


-./158 a 253 
..|Mid.to finedlacknot stony 


10s a 16s 
33 a 63 


20s a 223 


...'none here 
«../1¢d a 23d 


ink| ¢ 208 @ 753 
vee ” >» ~ 
../Ordinary to fine free .,.{323 6d a 33s 6d 
Pressed 25s a 30s 1 
Good .\21s 9d a 223 


.|ld a 1s 4d 


8d a 1s 8d 
Bd a 7a 


229) 9D [9S & 123 6d 

pees 5 ees ../83 a 11s 6d 
Good pinky to white ..,/83 a 93 
Fair to fine #8 2ed a 3d 

” ” Po 25a a 23d 

” ” ../L0s a 183 
Bullet, per owt. +». (223 6d a 235 
Medium ss, vo (218 & 
Seed ” en (LBS 
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ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS. 


j REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR 1887. 


1.—Pérddeniya Gardens. 


Roads and Paths—Work on the carriage roads is almost constant in these extensive 
grounds, and it is becoming increasingly difficult to keep them in good condition. There is very 
much more carriage traffic than was the case formerly, and the large overhanging trees, of which 
the shade is so much appreciated, cause much damage in wet weather from their heavy drip. More- 

| over, the beds of rivergravel, which have supplied binding material since the foundation of the Garden, 
are now almost worked out, and for the future we shall have to look for a supply outside the Garden. 

| During the past year, several roads were remade, including the drive to the Store and Plant houses. 

| All the footpaths in the old arboretum were taken in hand and entirely remade, turfed, and drained. 
A new footpath was constructed from that under the Java Almond trees to the Cabbage Palm 
avenue, and another is half finished, leading from the large Circle through a part of the arboretum 
hitherto inaccessible to visitors, and containing some fine and picturesque trees. The grass-verges on 
both sides of the Main Drive have been renewed, and it is intended in future to pay more attention 
to them than has hitherto been possible. The excessive rainfall at the end of the year has left all 
our roads in bad condition, and much work is required on them. 

New Conservatory.—In accordance with the intention expressed in last year’s report, I have 
now nearly completed the construction of anew house, which I expect will prove more suitable for 
the culture of Orchids, Ferns, and other ornamental plants than the structures at present existing 
here. The framework of the new house is entirely of iron, save a low brick wall, and I have to 
express my thanks to Government for supplying me, free of cost, with sufficient old railway rails 

| for the main supports; the lesser ones are formed of iron rod, and the whole covered in with 
galvanised wire-netting. The form of this building is a cross with wide unequal arms and a shallow 
dome at the intersection. The length of the cross is 51 ft. in one direction and 42 ft. in the other, and 
the width of the arms and diameter of the dome 21 ft. Thestages for the plants are built wholly 
of stone, and the paths are cemented. No woodwork being employed in any part, the ravages of 
white ants and dry rot need not be feared. It is intended to cover the wire-netting at the sides 
with leafy climbing and twining plants, whilst that over the roof will support 2 licht covering of 
bamboo-tats, coir-netting, or grass, as may prove most suitable. I confidently expect this will forma 
valuable addition to our resources, and by enabling us to have on view a finer collection of beautiful 
plants will prove also an additional attraction of the Garden. It is an expensive work, but the 
cost is being spread over two years, and, by the exercise of economy in other directions, will be met 
out of our ordinary votes. 

Cultivation, de.—During the wet weather of June, the Cockchafer larvee were again busy 
at the roots of the grass on the Circular lawn. Butthe damage done was much less than in 1885, 
and again the crows were our best friends, searching for and devouring incessantly the grubs so 
long as any were to be obtained. 

The two well-known and picturesque groves of palms at the entrance and in the centre of the 
large Circle have received some attention this year. Most of the palms in them have now attained 
a great height and considerable age, and the ground beneath them has become bare and unsightly. 
Several times we have endeavoured to plant this with young specimens which should take the place 
of the older ones as these died off, but so deteriorated is the soil and so completely filled with a net- 
work of roots that nothing could be grown. During the very wet weather of the end of the year, 
however, we have succeeded in establishing 40 young palms—mostly of additional species—under 
the old ones, by planting them in tubs sunk in the ground; by the time these have rotted away the 
young plants will have thoroughly got hold of the soil. 

An avenue of Palmyra Palms has been initiated on the site of the old kitchen garden. The 
seeds were planted 77 s//v, and have germinated well. 

One of the Talipot Palms (Oorypha umbraculifera) in the Garden has flowered during the year, 
and has been an object of much interest to visitors. The event is of more importance than usual, 
as the age of the tree being pretty accurately known, a question often discussed is set at rest. The 
specimen is remembered well to have been a seedling of two or three years old when Mr. Gardner 
became Superintendent of the Gardens in 1843; it is therefore 46 or 47 years old. I believe, from 
inquiries | have made in other cases, that this is about the usual age for this Palm to reach maturity 
and flower. The great inftorescence was first observed to be pushing itself upin August, and by the 
middle of October it was in advanced bud and feathery in appearance ; the flowers opened about 
November 25, and still remained in perfection at the close of the year. 

P Visitors —The number of signatures, nearly all of travellers and tourists, entered in the 
visitors’ book at the Lodge during the year is 1,302. This, of course, is but a small proportion of the 
number of persons who visited the Gardens. 
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The suggestion I ventured to make in my last report as to the desirability in the interests 
of the public of removing the Pérddeniya railway station from its present out-of-the-way position 
to the crossing of the Deltota road has not at present had any practical result. It has, however, 
met with almost universal approval, and is especially strongly supported by the residents near 
Pérddeniya. Iam therefore emboldened to again press it on the notice of Government, and to do 
so in the interests of the Gardens themselves. We should save much time, labour, and expense in 
our constant communication with Colombo and Kandy if we had the railway station at an easy 
distance, and without the intervention of a heavy toll on our carts. 

Weather.—The rainfall of 1887 was somewhat unusually distributed through the year. We 
suffered a good deal from drought in March, but this was followed by the wettest April on record. 
May was very much drier than usual, the S.W. monsoon rains setting in late. At the end of 
August and beginning of September we had unusually heavy rains, which were followed by a month 
of very dry weather. October and November gave a rainfall well up to the average, whilst Decem- 
ber was here, as over the whole Island, excessively wet, more than double the usual amount falling. 

We experienced some very cold mornings at the end of January; a thermometer in my 
verandah registered at 7 A.M. on January 30 the very low temperature of 58° F. 

The following is Mr. Clark’s record of the rainfall for the year. The heaviest fall in any 
twenty-four hours registered was 3:02 in. on December 14-15. 

The average monthly rainfall for the last 4-5 years is also added. 


Rainfall at Pérddeniya. 


1887. Average. 
Rainfall. Rainy Days. Rainfall. Rainy Days. 

January af 1:26 SARE T ERD 5s 1:69 ie 4) 
February Pe 3°16 sig 5 so 1:49 fi 3 
March we 3-48 fee 4 sts Sp a 7 
April Zn eg MORIN hs EYE ele QO 0O1 tS — ieee ae 
May BA 3°76 ey 8 as 8-70 AS: 11 
June od 11-23 a 27 Bd 9°83 B33 19) 
July atte 4:75 as 11 me 781 a 15) 
August aS 4:43 bid 15 ton 759 33 15 
September 590 4:68 te 15 5 6:67 16 12 
October ssi far 12168 wricier pp a Q2ckbotirrel ai APB yeh' Ou eee 
November aa 10°05 a 24 ak 10:18 nae 7 
December Se 16°15 wel 21 “B 7:84 % 12) 

Total ... 90-06 169 87-33 144 for 4 years 


2.—Hakgala Garden. 

No additional works of any importance have been undertaken during the past year, though 
many small improvements have been made. All we can attempt to do is to keep up the Garden at 
as high a degree of cultivation and efficiency as our votes will permit. The Superintendent much 
complains of the want of a stock of good gardening tools, but this want (which is felt in all the 
Gardens under my care) cannot be fully relieved with the scanty means forsuch purposes at my 
disposal. 
The Public Works Department have done some further repairs to the Superintendent’s bunga- 


low, which has also been repainted and whitewashed. _ 
Some damage has been caused by the very heavy rains at the end of the year to the roads, 


paths, and flower beds ; and it will take time and labour to repair and restore them to their former 


condition. 4 
From Mr. Nock’s full report for the year I extract the following details :— 

Carriage Drive and Paths.—The carriage drive and the various pabhs in the garden were maintained in 
good order until towards the end of the year. For the last six weeks of the year very heavy rain fell—33-77 inches 
falling in December—and this has greatly damaged the drive and paths in every part. On many of the steep places, 
and under large trees, the continual downpour and drip fretted out all the gravel and small stones, and the rush of 
water has ploughed up the paths to a great depth. 

A great drawback to the formation and maintenance of roads in this garden is the want of good gravel. 
There is no gravel nearer than Sitd-eliya, one mile on the one side, and Alakolagala, two and a half miles on the 
other ; and even at these places it is very poor: at Sit4-eliya being no more than rough sand brought down by the 
heavy rain, and limited in quantity. 

The old portion of the carriage drive now wants metalling, and an endeavour will be made to do it during 
the coming year. 

Several times after heavy rain the drive was well beaten with heavy stamps. This work, when done by hand — 
takes a good bit of labour, and the want of a handy roller has been much felt. 

Rough sand was carted in from the stream at Sité-eliya at intervals of two or three months, and spread over — 
the paths in the fernery and other parts of the garden, to give them a neat and fresh appearance. jidtineut 

Two new paths have been made during the year—one to connect the main drive with the shrubbery path by _ 
the large triangular bed above the herbaceous garden, and the other from the south-east end of the propagating house 
across the gully by carpenters’ quarters, and leading into the new part of the nursery garden. Two retaining walls, 
each 10 ft. long and 7 ft. deep, were built in this gully to support a rough wooden bridge, which has been laid down 
by the carpenter, and a retaining wall, 20 ft. long, with an average depth of two ft., was built on the lower side of the 


new path near the gully. P 
Another retaining wall, 88 ft. long, with an average depth of 3 ft., has also been built at the south-east end of 
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the flower garden, and the hollow filled in with the soil taken from just above, where it is intended to build a shed 
for the cart bullocks. 

In November, the curve of the main drive, which was very unsightly just below the flower garden, was altered, 
by cutting away the bank for a distance of 50 ft. and varying in breadth from 8 ft. to a few inches. New drains 
were made here, turf verges laid down, and the road repaired and metalled. 

Turf verges, 12 in. wide, were laid along sides of drive and new paths fora total length of 424 running 
yards, and 106 square yards of turf were laid down on the side banks in the flower and herbaceous gardens. 

Fernery.—In January, 1,020 plants of mixed ferns, begonias, violets, and primulas were planted out under 
the trees in the new part of the fernery opened out at the end of last year. A large number of similar plants have 
also been planted in ghady spots in other parts of the fernery and rock beds. Several of the beds have been entirely 
replanted, the old soil with the jungle roots being removed and replaced with surface soil from the jungle. The 
fernery being formed under the native jungle trees, it must be expected that the roots of these trees will always 
give trouble. ‘They grow with such rapidity into the new soil placed there for the benefit of the ferns, that in many 
of the beds there is now nothing but one mat of roots; and unless the soil is constantly stirred and renewed the ferns 
suffer very much. The heavy rains in December having washed away large quantities of the surface soil, the true 
state of things is quite visible, and a large amount of work, in the way of replanting and manuring, requires to be 
done at once. 

Many of the tree ferns have grown rapidly during the year, and some of the specimens of our native tree 
ferns (Alsophila crinita) are really very fine, and are much admired. One specimen in the centre of the fernery is 
now 15 ft. high, and carries a head of 22 fronds, the spread of these being 17 ft. 8 in, An average frond on this 
specimen spread out measures 9 ft. long and 4 ft. broad. 

Plant Sheds and Nurseries —The main work, as usual, in the sheds and nurseries has been the raising and 
keeping up of a good stock of plants for the use of the garden and for distribution. 

About 100 scions of the large plum have been grafted on the small-fruited, but strong-growing, cooking 
plum, They have nearly all taken, and are doing well. 

A large piece of new land was added to the nursery at the beginning of the year, and a strong post and rail 
fence was placed round it. The fence is 220 yards long. 

Borders and Shrubberies.—A good deal of attention was given to the borders and shrubberies in opening out 
new borders, laying down turf verges, digging, manuring, staking, pruning, and keeping them tidy. 52,703 garden 
plants and shrubs were set out during the year. 

Roots and stones were removed from the bit of land between the herbaceous garden and lower summer arbour. 
On the side next the drive, for a distance of 78 ft., a border was made and planted with showy plants, ribbon-border 
fashion. The other part was planted with foreign shrubs, and the spaces between filled in with mixed 
chrysanthemums. 

A few shrubs were also planted at the back of the summer arbour, and clumps of red and yellow cannas 
were planted alternately along each side of the path from the main drive to the arbour. 

The rock beds in the bend of the drive above the new pond were entirely remade and replanted with ferns, 
begonias, and shade-loving plants. As this is a very sheltered spot, several cartloads of specially-prepared soil was 
placed in the centre, and in it a plant of Abyssinian banana (J/usa Ensete) was planted, in the middle of August. - It 
was then only about 6 in. high; it is now 5 ft., and is expected to become a very fine plant. 

A rock bed was prepared under the eugenia tree just below the rose garden, and 60 of the different Cactacee, 
which we had in pots, have been planted out in it. 

The Duranta hedge planted along the boundary, near the entrance gates, last year did not come on at all well. 
It has been therefore supplanted by th» native Ligustrum, in the hope that this will grow and form a neat fence, 
as it isa very hardy plant. This part of the garden is very much out of order, and the jagged irregular bank along 
the roadside is very unsightly ; it is hoped that during the coming year something will be done for its improvement. 

Upper Ornamental Pond.—The largest piece of work undertaken during the year was the excavation of the 
mud and silt from this pond. 

In some places the mud was 4 ft. deep, and the average must have been very nearly 3 ft. About 100 cartloads 
of this were used to fill up borders, the hollow place below the herbaceous garden, and for mixing with manure for 
the roses and other plants. The rest was laid in heaps in the nearest vacant spots. Piles were driven in to strengthen 
the bank along the path on the north-east side, the bank filled up level with the path, and a verge laidalong it. Two 
retaining walls were built up on each side of the path where the old outlet was, and the space between filled in with 
clay, well rammed, and on the top of this the outlet drain was laid. The water in the pond, which used to be very 
muddy, is now quite clear. 

In April, limestone was blasted from rocks in the bit of jungle between the patanas just below the garden. 
The stones were broken up small and carted to, and burnt in, the lime kiln near the entrance gates, They produced 
100 bushels of lime, which has been of great value for mixing with the silt from the pond, and for general garden 
purposes. The lime kiln belongs to Mr. W. I. Cotton, who very kindly allowed us the use of it at a small cost. 

Flower Garden.—The main improvement in the flower garden has been doing away with the small terraced 
bank in front of the bungalow, which was not only unsightly, but required a good deal of labour to keep tidy. It has 
now been made into one slope at an angle of 45 yards, which carries turf well. The borders and beds were manured 
and replanted, and a fair show of flowers was kept up till November, when the whole was rearranged, and plants set 
out for flowering from January on through the Nuwara Eliya season. But the excessively heavy rains which fell 
in December (33°78 inches) has completely spoiled this design, the majority of the plants being killed right out. 
Nearly all the beds and borders will have to be replanted. This will of course throw them much later in flowering, 
and different kinds of plants will have to be put in to fill up. The rain was so heavy and continuous, and the so/ 
of such a nature, that many of the beds for several hours each day, for a month, were under water. 

As it is hopeless to get verbenas to thrive anywhere in the body of the garden, on account of the hares, the 
beds in front of the propagating house were raised with old soil from the potting shed, and formed into eight 
triangles, the plant used for the divisions being Dianthus plumarius, which I find here makes a very good 
edging plant. Each of the divisions is planted with a different colour, and I trust that, as this bed is continually 


under observation, we shall succeed this year in growing verbenas successfully. 

Tho rock beds on each side of the steps leading up to the office were considerably raised, and planted with 
sweet-scentea stocks, which did remarkably well, and lasted in flower for a very long time. 

Rose Garden.—As it was found that the roots from the privet which formed the hedge round the rose garden 
were doing much damage to the plants, it was removed in November. ‘The rose plants were thoroughly pruned and 
manured, and a liberal dressing of lime pointed in. Portulacas and pansies were again planted over the surface of 
the beds between the plants, and gladiolus bulbs along the centre of the beds, 
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Although the rose plants flowered very well, especially in June, they made but little growth, and at 
the close of the year, after the rains, they do not look at all flourishing. However, I trust that when the 
fine weather comes they will feel the benefit of the treatment given them in November, and make better growth the 
next season. 

Herbaceous Garden.—This garden has been thoroughly set in order, the paths have all been metalled and 
gravelled, and the turfing of the banks and verges completed. Anadditional bed for Liliaceous plants has been made. 
At various times during the year some 560 plants of different sorts were set out in their places in the Orders to 
which they belong. 

A quantity of large labels, 18 in. long, 24 in. broad, and 7 in. thick, made of seasoned Eucalyptus globulus 
wood, were prepared for naming the Natural Orders. The upper 9 in. of the label received three coats of white 
paint, and the remaining part was twice dipped in a mixture of boiling linseed oiland powdered coal. We prepared 
labels in this way three years ago for the rose garden, and up to the present time there is no sign of decay. The 
names are painted black on the white ground, and are easily read from any of the paths. Seventy-six of these were 
painted and set out to mark the natural orders represented ; 625 of a smaller size were painted and set out to mark 
the names of the species and varieties. 

Rats and Porcupines.—A perfect swarm of rats visited the garden at the beginning of the year. They did 
considerable damage to seeds and young seedlings. We destroyed large numbers by poison, and by catching them 
in traps. I caught in one particular spot no less than 55, 30 of these in one month. 

The porcupines destroyed nearly the whole of the Dahlia bulbs planted out in the shrubbery, and also a large 
number of other plants with tuberous roots. None were caught, and they only remained about the garden for a 
short time. 

Visttors.—The number of visitors during the year was 1,170, showing an increase of 159 over that of last 
year. April again showed the largest number, 215, and June the smallest, 32. 

The total rainfall for the year was 101°91 inches, which fell on 224 days, as shown in the following table :— 


1887. Rainfall. No. of Days. 1887. Rainfall. No. of Days. 
January Sn0 4°89 80 16 August ie 3°32 “as 15 
February Ree 3°67 as 11 September be 6°43 say 20 
March neh 1:21 a0 a October at 10:04 na 24 
April 580 748 ee 19 November “ 13°40 B52 23 
May a 8:20 563 17 December an 33°77 af 29 
June Fae 4-45 S00 27 — 
July ; 5:05 16 Total ... 101-91 224 


Weather.—The greatest fall in any twenty-four hours was 3°90, from December 17 to 18, against 3:92 from 
August 7 to 8 last year. 

The average rainfall for the four years 1884-87 is 86°68 : the average number of days on which rain fell 
during the last six years is 217-8; and the average monthly rainfall for four and half years a fraction over 7-29 
inches. 

The wind was pretty steady from the S.H. until April 25, and was light or moderate im force. It then 
went round to the N.W. and continued, with few exceptions, in that quarter until September 21. From then till 
October 5 it blew from\S.E. It then blew for nine days from the N.W., and back again to the §.H. until the 28th. 
From then till the 5th of next month the direction was from N.W., when it settled down to §.E., and continued to 
blow from that quarter till the end of the year. 

It commenced to blow strong on April 28, and was moderate or strong until May 21, when it became yery 
strong until the 26th, and only moderate for the last few days of that month. All through Juneand July the force 
was very strong. From then until September 9 it was variable, when it became very strong again for a few days, 
and then light or moderate till the beginning of November, when it settled down to light, and, with few exceptions, 
continued to blow lightly until the end of the year. 

The greatest pressure per square foot during any twenty-four hours was 5,248 lb., equal to 32:40 miles an 
hour, on July 4, against 8,333 lb., equal to 40-80 miles an hour, on June 16 last year. 

The mean daily horizontal movement of the air for the year was 20695 miles, 

The windiest month was July, with a mean daily horizontal movement of 404:40 miles. 

The calmest month was February, with a mean of 106°57 miles. 

The barometic pressure and temperature of the air for the year was as follows :— 


BaromEric PrussuRp. (5,581 ft, elevation.) TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR, 

1887. Mean. Range. 1887. Mean, ' Range. 
January ote 24509 ape ‘177 January ans 60-9 2x0 2570 
February mae 24:554 a 274 February Bae 62°5 ice 27-0 
March ae 24-527 A009 213 March oh ean 66:2 Fea 31:5 
April A 24-508 ane 201 April one 65'3 Bs 27-0 
May vee 24-499 alee 179 May Bob 65°0 se 24:0 
June or 24-467 sar 185 June 208 61-4 are 15:0 
July os 24:479 See 214 July wee (Oke Suhel oras 18:5 
August Bh 24-475 06 166 August ae 63:2 a6 21:0 
September... 24-494 ap "253 September 006 63°1 bos 25°5 
October she 24°512 ios “230 October S04 62°3 soc 25'0 
November ... 24°533 asi 206 November pit 61:3 534 22:0 
December... 24-514 out +248 December Aas 59-3 - 5x 14:0 
The 12 months 24:506 we 340 The 12 months. ... 62:7 cn 32'5 

Highest reading  24°696 on February 15. Maximum temperature of air, 77°5, on March 29. _ 
Lowest reading 24356 on July 1. Minimum temperature of air, 45:0, on Jan. 11 and 25 — 


and February 6. 


The highest temperature in the sun’s rays during the year was 145-0, on March 22, and the lowest on grass 
was 37-0 on January 11,and March 13. 

The mean amount of cloud for the year was 6-4. The cloudiest month was December, with a mean of 
9:3, and the brightest was March, with a moan of 3:0. | , 
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3.—Henaratgoda Garden. 

This Garden has been maintained in good condition during the year, and the plants under 
cultivation are mostly doing well. Notices of several will be found under their names in section 8 
of this report. The Garden suffered somewhat from dry weather in the early part of the year and in 
September, and generally from want of manure. 

Over 3,000 pods of Cacao were sent out gratis to Government officials for distribution to the 
native villagers. A good many pods, when young, were devoured by squirrels and wild cats, and 
179 of the former and 3 of the latter were shot by the conductor. 

The road of approach to the Garden has been altered and improved by the clearance of a good 
deal of scrubby jungle. The wooden bridge at the commencement of the road is undergoing repair 
by the Public Works Department, and brick pillars have been set up at the entrance, where it is 
intended to put up gates. 

Several new flower beds have been laid out, and a number of new Palms and ornamental 
trees planted. Yaberncemontana crassa, introduced here in 1881 as a rubber-yielding plant, has 
now formed a very ornamental flowering tree with large sweet-scented blossoms. It is 22 ft. high, 
but has not as yet produced seed. 

4.—Anurddhapura Garden. 

The past year has exhibited the climate of the North-Central Province at its worst, and the 
Garden has suffered severely from the extremes of drought and flood. Though the total rainfall for 
the year, 67°03 in., is 12'47 more than the average annual fall, yet from the middle of April till the 
end of September scarcely a drop of rain fell : the small pond in the Garden quickly dried up, the 
water in Tissawewa became at length completely exhausted, and for the latter part of the period no 
water at all could be obtained. I regret to have to report that a large number of the plants reared 
with so much care during the past few years died during this time, including Tea, Coca, Pepper, 
Croton-oil, Cinnamon, Cassia Bark, Sapan, Teak, Panama Rubber, China Bamboo, Grevillea robusta, 
Rambutan, Nam-nam, and Avocado Pear, besides a great number of ornamental species. Among the 
plats that were able to live through the drought were, Cocoanut, Jak, Breadfruit, Papaw, Mango, 
Soursop, Wampi, all the Orange kind, Plantain, Arecanut, Annatto, Surinam Quassia, Cotton, Ceara 
Rubber, and Rain-tree ; the Liberian Coffee bushes suffered a good deal, but have mostly survived. 
This severe drought was followed by very heavy and continuous rain, which in December, amounted 
toa deluge, no less than 26°55 in. falling in that month, and over 6 in. on one day, the 21st. Parts of 
the garden were now submerged, and a number of young plants sent from Péradeniya to supply the 
losses caused by the drought were killed, A great effort, however, has been made to renew the 
Garden, and much fresh planting has been done. It may be confidently hoped that such a complete 
failure of water in Tissa tank will not occur again, now that the Yéda-ela channel from Kalawewa 
is in working order. 

During this disastrous season the native Conductor has worked well, though he has suffered 
from fever, and is naturally somewhat disheartened at the failure of so much of his cultivation. 
He deserves full credit for his perseverance under these trying circumstances. Our small force of 
labour is almost wholly occupied in watering, and is not sufficient to allow of proper cultivation. 
We have had, however, as usual, the help of a small Provincial vote, without which it would have 
been impossible to carry on the ordinary upkeep. 

Somewhat more inclination is being shown by the people to cultivate food plants, and there 
has been a better demand for Jak, Plantain, Arecanut, Mango, Lime, and Orange plants. But 
objection is raised even to the trifling prices charged, and a free gift seems to be expected. 


5.—Badulla Garden. 


Progress here is necessarily slow, but I think as much has been made as unfavourable 
circumstances allow. It has not been found possible this year to afford us prison labour to any 
extent, and our few coolies can do little more than keep up the small portion of the Garden under 
cultivation. The ridges of the old paddy fields are, however, now almost wholly effaced, and several 
new paths have been made or planned out, but the multitude of weeds and coarse grasses on the 
land will give much trouble for some years to come. A low bank has been thrown up round the 
whole circumference of the ground, and a hedge of Madras thorn planted on the top as a 
protection against the incursions of the cattle which graze on the neighbouring race-course. 

At the request of the Government Agent I have taken over asa portion of the Garden a 
narrow strip of land adjoining its western boundary. On an inspection of the ground I find it will 
be difficult to actually include this in the Garden fence, but it can be kept up as an approach to the 
entrance and planted with shade-giving trees. It is intended to set up gates at either end of the 
carriage drive during the year. 

The Garden is much exposed, and soon begins to suffer in dry weather. Our water-supply 
is obtained from an irrigation channel supplying paddy fields above, and in time of drought the 
cultivators are inclined to stop our supply. It has, however, now I believe been made distinctly 
understood by the parties concerned, that, as was arranged when the site was fixed upon, the 
Government Garden has a claim to a share of the water from this source at all times. 

Large quantities of plants, cuttings, and seeds have been forwarded by cart, coolies, and post 
from Pérddeniya towards stocking the Garden, but much more in this way has to be done before 

uch show can be made. White ants are very abundant, and have worked destruction in the 
urseries and devoured nearly all the stock of bamboo pots. But most of the plants put out are 
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doing well, and many young trees have made very good growth, especially Cedrela odorata, 
Albizzia moluccana, Prosopis glandulosa, Divi-divi, Loquat, &c. Hrythroxyon Coca is fruiting 
freely. 
Several varieties of Tobacco have been grown for seed—Brazilian, Virginian, Havana, 
Sumatra, and Manila, and a large crop of each sort, except of Manila, was produced and carefully 
collected. The Havana variety appeared to suit the locality best. There has been some demand 
for seed, and over 60 oz. have been disposed of to planters and others. 

The rainfall for the year was 93°89 in., being 15:58 in. more than the average ; but of this no 
less than 41°67 in. fell in December. 


6.—Interchange of Plants and Seeds. 


Though our relations with other botanical establishments are maintained, I find it increasingly 
difficult to obtain seeds and plants of interest additional to those we already possess. Many of those 
I am most desirous to acquire are liable to lose vitality or to succumb to adverse influences during 
transit, and arrive dead. | Disappointments of this kind during the past year have been unusually 
large. The recent publication of a Catalogue of the contents of the Gardens will, it is expected, by 
showing clearly what we possess, result in the acquisition from other countries of many of our 
desiderata. f 

The customary gratis supply of useful and ornamental plants to public places and persons in 
the Colony has been made on application as follows :—To the Government Agents and their Assistants 
at Galle, Badulla, Kalutara, Matalé, Kégalla, Hambantota, and Haldummulla; the Public Works 
Department, Colombo; the Colombo Municipality ; the Colombo Museum; the Pavilion, Kandy ; 
the Nuwara Eliya Local Board; the Superintendents of Police, Colombo and Galle; the Engineers’ 
Quarters, Kandy; the Medical Officers, Lunugala and Deltota; the resthouse grounds at 
Wilson’s Bungalow, Horton Plains, and Anuradhapura; the Stationmasters of Matalé, Rambukkana, 
Hatton, and Kotagala; and the Rev. J: Langdon’s Industrial School at Haputalé. 

I have to express my obligations to the Agents of the great Steamship Companies, the P. & O. 
and the British India, for their continued assistance in carrying free of freight to or from Colombo 
Wardian cases passing between Pérddeniya and the other Botanical establishments of the Empire. 


8.—WNotes on Economic Plants and Products. 


Tea.—The cultivation and manufacture of tea have now fairly attained the position of the 
leading planting industry of this Colony. It is estimated that little under 180,000 acres are now 
occupied with this culture, and the exports during the last financial year reached a total of over 
twelve million pounds (12,013,686 lb.), the average price realised being close upon ls. 1d. per lb. The 
planting of tea still goes on in all parts and at all elevations of the Colony where the rainfall is 
sufficient ; and even in the Uva districts considerable areas are now cropped with this hardy shrub. 

In connection with this industry the question of fuel must shortly become one of pressing 
importance in several districts. I madeafew remarks on this subject in my report for 1883 (see page 
10), and am not able to add much to them. For the higher elevations the Australian Wattle-acacias 
are unrivalled. Asan example of their remarkably rapid growth, that of the silver-wattle (A. dealbata) 
at Hakgala may be noticed. Trees of this, six years from seed, are 51 ft. in height, with stems over 
4 ft. in circumference at the base. The tendency of this species to send up numerous suckers is of 
course much in its favour as a fuel-producer, but necessitates a plantation apart from other cultiva- 
tions. Of trees of amore valuable character we have endeavoured to meet a very large demand for 
seed of Cedrela Toona, Grevillea robusta, and the native Albizzia stipulata, and have been able to 
supply many hundred ounces from. the trees in Pérddeniya. The Grevillea seems the most generally 
suitable. Toon, with its beautiful wood probably unrivalled for tea-boxes, is really too good to grow 
for fuel. At medium elevations a very common weedy little tree (Zvrema orientalis), the 
“‘Gedumba” of the natives and the “Charcoal Tree” of the English, may be recommended, as it 
will grow vigorously on the very worst and most stony land. 

It is with unalloyed satisfaction that all who wish well to the Sinhalese must see that a real 
beginning has been made in inducing them to work as daily labourers on the tea-estates. Managers 
are gladly employing this Sinhalese labour where they can obtain it, and in some cases are paying 
something above the usual rate of cooly wages as an inducement; the work is light, easy, and 
constant throughout the year. In the general interest of the country it is greatly to be hoped that 
everything will be done by those who have authority over, and influence with, the impoverished 
villagers to help them to overcome their prejudices and accept this regular work now offered to them. 

The success of tea-growing in Ceylon is leading many other countries to attempt its cultivation, 
and we have lately sent a supply of seed to New Zealand, where the experiment is being conducted 
by the Chief Conservator of Forests, on both the east and west coasts of the Northern Island. The 


and mainly on the rate of wages for labour. a ie 
Coffve.—With an export which has dwindled down to 180,429 cwt. in the past year, it would 
really appear as though this cultivation, so long associated with Ceylon, were destined to become 
one of quite secondary importance to the Colony. This further great decrease isdue to continued 
diminution of area, and this has gone on in’spite of the high prices for coffee ruling in the market. 
2nt in addition to other trials coffee has suffered severelv during the last two or three vears 
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from the attacks of a scale-insect or “ bug,” which has in some places occurred in such vast quantities 
as to have actually killed out the bushes, probably already deteriorated by long-continued attacks 
of leaf-disease and by imperfect cultivation. The presence of this pest has no doubt largely 
helped forward the abandonment of coffee-cultivation in favour of tea. 

Tt seems the general opinion of practical planters that this insect is different from either of 
the “bugs” familiar to them hitherto as foes to coffee—Lecanium Coffe, the ordinary brown coffee 
bug, and Z. nigrum, the black bug. It is, however, undoubtedly very nearly allied to the latter. 
The distinctions between the three kinds have been well pointed out by Mr. E. E. Green, of 
Pundalu-oya, in a paper illustrated with coloured figures, which has been printed by Government. He 
names the new pest—which is generally known as “ green-bug”—Lecanium viride, and thinks it a 
distinct species. I may add that it is by no means confined to coffee, and that I have for several years 
noticed it in the Botanic Gardens, where it occurs commonly along with other kinds of Coccid@ on 
a great variety of plants with persistent leaves. It is accompanied, like the other species, by a black 
fungus ; and as in their case, no efficacious remedy has been found for its ravages. 

In spite of all drawbacks, I am still of opinion that coffee, at all events as a native cultivation, 
is still worth encouragement. Liberian is the best sort for growing in small gardens ; and sold 
locally at present prices gives a good return to the cultivator. A large stock of this kind is always 
available at Henaratgoda Garden. 

Cinchona.—lIt is astonishing to find that an enormous export of bark has been still kept up 
in spite of the very low prices obtained. Considerably over fourteen million pounds (14,389,184 Ib.) 
have been shipped from Ceylon in the past year, yet the unit of quinine has been even as low as 13d. 
at one time, and much of the bark sold could barely have paid expenses. This quantity is however 
less by nearly a million pounds than that sent home in 1886, and it may be confidently expected 
that the export from Ceylon will now rapidly fall. The history of this industry in Ceylon, 
however unsatisfactory, has been most instructive, and has fully shown the truth of what was 
so strongly insisted upon from the first by those who looked ahead, that quality and not quantity 
was the object to be aimed at by the grower. This more far-seeing policy has been followed 
in Java, and we may now soon expect to see large supplies of rich bark coming from that 
country. 

Soe seed of Remijia pedunculata, one of the “Cuprea” barks, was received from Kew in 
April, but I regret to say none of it germinated. 

Cacao.—A very moderate extension only of this cultivation is now going on, and the export 
of the past financial year shows an advance of only 3,000 cwt. (16,638 ewt.) over the year before. 

We are still endeavouring to spread this cultivation among the villagers, and a large distri- 
bution of seed was made, especially in Matalé and Kégalla districts. Consignments of seed, of both 
Forastero and Criollo varieties were also made to Bombay (for Goa) and to Zanzibar, where efforts 
in Cacao cultivation are being made. 

Indian-rubber Trees: Hevea brasiliensis.—Since the plantation of this tree at Henaratgoda 
was thinned out and the poorer and stunted specimens removed, the remainder have thriven 
remarkably. There are now 457 fine trees, the largest with a stem 53} in. in circumference at a 
yard from the ground. A very large crop of seed was produced in June and July, and a case 
containing 2,000 was sent to Kew for transmission to Jamaica, as well as smaller quantities to 
Madras, Rangoon, Penang, and Buitenzorg. A request for seed in quantity from the Straits was 
received too late, but will be complied with next season. 

Hevea Spruceana.—As recorded in my reports for 1884, 1885, all of a previous consignment 
of this rubber died. I have this year received from Kew six more plants, but I regret to have to 
report that only one has survived. 

Castilloa elastica.—The trees of this rubber now grow very slowly; the largest tree at 
Henaratgoda has scarcely increased an inch in circumference during the year, being now 39 in. 
Some further information as to the method of extracting Caoutchouc from this tree followed in 
British Honduras will be found in the Kew “ Bulletin” for December last. Young jAants of this 
as vain as of the climbing Rubbers, Landolphia Kirkii and Urceola esculenta, are on sale at Hena- 
ratgoda. 

Sapium biglandulosum.— Seeds of this rubber-producing plant, the “ Touckpong ” of British 
Guiana, were received from Mr. Jenman in May and germinated well. He reports of this tree ; “ It 
is quite hardy, of rapid growth, yields abundant milk, and the rubber is of high-class quality.” 
Samples of the rubber were shown at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886, and very favour- 
ably reported on. 

Gutla-percha Trees.—Al\ the sorts we have are doing well, but the plants of this family are 
all of very slow growth. The “Gutta Sundek” trees (Payena Leerit) at Henaratgoda are now LS ft. 
in height. : 

Cubebs.—The high price at which this drug has been lately selling in the home market has 
led to several inquiries as to the possibility of its cultivation in Ceylon and the means to obtain 
plants. A few remarks may be therefore offered on the subject. 

Piper Cubeba is a pepper, and, like the majority of its congeners, is a climbing plant. It is 
considered to be native in Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, but can scarcely be said to be known wild." 


* The plant lately recorded as Cubebs in one of the local newspapers as found in the south of Ceylon was doubtless 


one of our wild peppers, of which we possess a dozen species. 
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The cultivation of Cubebs as a commercial pursuit appears to be carried on only in certain 
parts of Java and Sumatra, and the business to be almost entirely in the hands of the natives. The 
dried fruits, which form the Cubebs of commerce, come into trade through Singapore. No details 
are known of the mode of cultivation, which, however, appears to be merely that of ordinary pepper, 
the stems being allowed to climb over the trunks of trees, and the fruits plucked before they are 
quite ripe, and carefully dried. There is no reason to doubt that it could be easily carried on in the 
moist low-country of Ceylon, and it is perhaps remarkable that it has not been practised by our native 
population who grow other kinds of pepper so largely. It is, however, by no means easy to obtain 
the true P. Cubeba, which is a plant very little known, and indeed imperfectly understood even 
by botanists. Several other species approach it very closely, and even at Kew the cultivated plant, 
hitherto believed to be P. Cubeba, and figured by me under that name in 1877 (“ Medicinal Plants” 
IIL., t. 243), has since been determined to be another species; and there is nothing now there to 
represent the Cubebs plant.* The botany of the subject is still greatly involved, and in trade also 
numerous spurious and false Cubebs are met with, the fruits of allied species. 

One of the difficulties in the way of commencing the cultivation of Cubebs is due to the 
plant being dicecious, with the male and female flowers borne on different plants. On several 
occasions I have succeeded in getting plants for the Gardens, and at present I have some fifteen 
young plants at Henaratgoda, obtained by propagating from a single one from Singapore. Un- 
happily, on flowering this proved to be a male, as_has been the case with each of the other plants 
I have been able at different times to obtain. Hither sex is, of course, useless alone, and I am now 
attempting to get ripe seed from Java. But it appears to be difficult to obtain this from the natives. 
The crop is said to be a somewhat uncertain one, and this may account for the irregular supply of 
the market and the great fluctuations in price. 

Ipecacuanha.—This very valuable drug has been in cultivation here for many years. The 
Gardens first received it in 1848} from Kew, and additional consignments from the same source were 
obtained in 1866 and 1871, whilst in 1874 a hundred plants arrived from Calcutta in good order. 
Many remarks on its cultivation will be found in Dr. Thwaites’ reports from 1872 to 1878. So long as 
it was grown at Péradeniya very little satisfactory growth could be obtained, and the plants remained 
very small, but at Henaratgoda the results have been somewhat better. Still, as I remarked in my 
report for 1880, not much progress, so far as the production of the roots themselves went, could be 
reported. During the past year, however, as a result of more care in the preparation of the soil and 
choice of situation for the beds, some roots of much finer growth have been produced, and I do not 
dispair of yet producing a good sample of this important medicine. The plant is propagated with 
extreme facility by division of its roots, but from its small size and very slow growth it must 
always be the subject rather of garden than estate cultivation. Mr. Cantley, in his last report on the 
Singapore Botanic Garden, notes that in Johore he saw thousands of plants in excellent health grown 
in rich vegetable soil with wood ashes, and well protected from the sun and wind by palm-leaves. 
I may note that a commercial sample has been imported to London from Singapore (probably from 
this very plantation) and has formed the subject of analysis, showing a proportion of 17 per cent. 
emetine, which is wellup to theaverage of the Brazilian drug.t By order of the Madras Govern- 
ment a plantation is about to be formed in the teak plantation at Nilambur on the Malabar 
coast. 

Coca.—Our numerous old bushes at Péradeniya bearing this year a large crop of seed, I 
advertised it for sale and disposed of some 25,000 seeds to over 100 purchasers, As this seems to 
show some renewal of interest in the plant, a few further notes upon it may be here given. As 
stated in my report for 1884, we received the plant originally in 1870 from Kew, and I believe that 
all the plants now in the Colony have been derived from the Péradeniya stock.§ This matter of 
origin is important, as more than one variety is in cultivation. Mr. Thiselton Dyer informs me that 
there is some doubt as to the source of the Kew plant, but itis thought likely that it may have 
been obtained from M. Triana, the well-known South American Botanist, in which case it was 
collected in New Grenada and not in Peru or Bolivia. Hisspecimens in the Kew Herbarium, collected 
on the Rio Magdalena, are precisely like the cultivated plant at Kew. So long back as 1876, when I 
described and figured the Kew Garden plant (“ Medicinal Plants,” i. t. 40) it was obvious tome that 
it differed somewhat in the form of its leaves from the typical #. Coca, and I added a figure of the 
usual pointed form of leaf for comparison. It is probable that several forms are cultivated in South 
America, and perhaps some may be richer in alkaloid than others.’ I am informed by Dr. Burck, of 
Buitenzorg, that two varieties are now being grown in Java, and that one of them has yielded on 
analysis a percentage of 87 per cent. of Cocaine, which is considerably higher than that of the sample 
sent home by me from Pérddeniya, as recorded in my report for 1885. I am now sending home for 
analysis some other more carefully prepared samples of our variety. The existence of different 
varieties of this species may probably explain the fact, noted in my report for 1884, that though a 


hag 
* See Kew “ Bulletin” for December, 1887, where willbe found a figure, taken from a dried specimen frome: 
of the true plant. A more complete illustration is given in two folio plates in Miquel’s treatise ‘‘ De vera Pipere © eba 
(1839), of which there is a copy in the Péradeniya Library. ie i 
+ This is eighteen years earlier than the date usually given for the introduction of the plant into the Hast. I regret 
J have nothing beyond the bare record, in Mr, Gardner’s report of these Gardens for 1847-48, of its receipt here. 
{ Pharmac. Journ., November 12, 1887, pp. 400 and 406, 
§ Mr. T. Christy of London, is believed to have sent some seeds and plants to Ceylon, but I am unable to trace them. 
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mountain plant in the Andes, it isnot found to grow in our higher elevations. Hxperience in Ceylon 
shows that it does well only at levels below about 2,500 ft., and that as a rule some shade is necessary. 

Pepper (Piper nigrum).—The plants received from Singapore two years ago are now making 
good growth, and appear to be of a more vigorous and better variety than any of the native ones so 
much grown for local sale. It is remarkable that the cultivation of this product on a large scale 
for export has never been seriously taken up in Ceylon. 

Gambier.—This is another great cultivation at Singapore, and, like pepper, is mainly in the 
hands of the Chinese. Between 25,000 and 30,000 tons of this tanning material are annually ex- 
ported thence, much of it ofa very inferior quality. I have found it most difficult to obtain living 
specimens of the plant (Uncaria Gambier) from which this extract is prepared. Seed appears very 
difficult to get, as the climbing stems are all cut before flowering, but in March I received over 
200 cuttings in Wardian cases. Of these, one sickly specimen only survives. 

Tobacco.—l\t seems probable that a serious attempt at this cultivation as a planting product 
is about to be made in Ceylon. This is the result of the successful sale in Europe of a trial ship- 
ment of leaf grown in the Dumbara valley, east of Kandy, and of the visit to Ceylon of a tobacco 
grower of experience from Sumatra. So favourably impressed was he with the prospects of this culti- 
vation here, that it is understood that considerable purchases of land have been made for the purpose; 
and tobacco culture for the home market is at last likely to havea fair trial. It is expected that 
Ceylon leaf will prove to be specially suited for the wrappers or covers of cigars. 

A good quantity of seed of four varieties of tobacco—Brazil, Havana, Virginia, and Sumatra— 
was carefully harvested at the Badulla garden and disposed of to numerous purchasers. 

Report on Colonial Fruit.—tIn compliance witha request from the Secretary of State, I wrote 
and sent in to Government in May last a report giving such information as I could obtain on the 
fruits grown in Ceylon. The object of the inquiry, which extended to all the Colonies of the 
Wmpire, has been to ascertain whether the trade in fresh and preserved fruit between the Colonies 
and the home or other suitable markets could not be extended and improved. However important 
in relation to some Colonies this question may be, it has little or no practical interest for Ceylon ; 
we are too distant from home to allow of our sending thither fresh fruit as a commercial specula- 
tion. Australia can grow for itself all it requires, and we have no other market within reach for our 
tropical productions. There is, however, one direction in which an improved trade in fresh fruit is 
possible, and I may quote here a paragraph from my report on the subject:—“ In the neighbourhood 
of the ports of Colombo and Galle there has taken place a considerably increased production of 
such fruit as can be sold to the dubashes and bumboat men who supply the ships. It appears that 
this trade has become one of considerable magnitude, but no records of its amount are obtainable. 
It is certain that the quality is usually very inferior, and the prices paid to the native growers 
extremely low. The trade needs encouragement and regulation, and its details are well worthy 
the careful attention of the agents of the great Mail Steamer Companies at Colombo.” 

As regards preserved fruit, 1 made the following remarks :—“I cannot but think that an 
export trade might be set on foot in preserved plantains and pine-apples. These can be readily and 
very cheaply grown in any quantity and of fine quality. Plantains simply sliced and dried in the 

sun like dates are very tasty and nutritious, and would, if cheap, be likely to sell well at home. A 
trade in preserved pine-apples has sprung up at Singapore, and might well also be attempted here in 
Ceylon.” 1t should however be added that in such a business success very greatly depends on the 
style in which the fruit is put up; unless it look attractive and pleasant, there is no chance of a 
sale in Hurope. 

Cherimoyer (Anona Cherimolia).—This delicious fruit has been produced, I suppose for 
the first time in Ceylon, on trees sent out from Hakgala in 1882, and Mr. Nock reports that Mr. J. 
Sinelair, of Talawakelé, Dimbula, has kindly sent him a few seeds from them. The Hakgala trees 
themselves have not yet flowered, though doing well. The best elevation for this fruit is from 
3,000 ft. to 5,000 ft., and it is hoped it will soon now become frequent within that zone. 

American Blackberry.—\ obtained seeds of a strain of this fruit, ‘* Wilson Junior,” which 
has been highly recommended, and they were sown at Hakgala, but I regret to say that none 
germinated. Several cuttings of English wild Blackberries from Kew have however been 
successfully started at Hakgala. 

Brazil Nut (Bertholletia excelsa),—Of this handsome South American tree, which affords the 
hard-shelled oily seeds (nuts) so well known in England, we received three plants from Kew in 
November, 1880. They have not grown very fast, the largest at Henaratgoda being now 204 ft. high 
with a girth of 11 in. at a yard from the ground. The only tree at Pérddeniya is much smaller, but 
has twice had the misfortune of being eaten off down to the ground by cattle. 

Mangosteen.—Mr. Cantley, of Singapore, when on a visit herein March brought with him some 
young plants of this favourite fruit tree. Fifteen were planted at Pérddeniya and thirteen added to 
the plantation at Henaratgoda, and all are doing well. 

Tuberous-rooted Vine (Vitis (Ampelocissus) Martin’).—This is a native of Cochin-China, and 
was first brought into notice some years ago by Mr. Martin, of the Saigon Botanic Garden. We 
received seeds of it in 1883 (see report for that year) from the Hongkong Botanic Gardens under the 
name of V’. Martinelli’, and there are now two healthy plants at Henaratgoda. Mr. Ford, of Hongkong, 
informs me that it requires a rich soil and then produces very large tubers ; the stout stems, which die 

own every year, require the support of a wire trellis. The grapes, which under liberal cultivation 
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are produced in about four years, are said to be large and of a good flavour. Such a fruit ought 
to be a great acquisition to a tropical country—and I hope we shall succeed in the culture of this 
interesting plant. 

Tuberous-rooted Bean (Pachyrrhizus).-—Under the name of “Dolichos tuberosus” we received 
from Kew in June last seeds of a pulse which appears to be a useful addition to the vegetable garden. 
The young plants put out in August grew vigorously over the ordinary bamboo supports, and in 
November produced a crop of large pods which, sliced and served like French beans, were very sweet 
and tender. But besides the pods the plant also afforded large, elongated, arrowroot-like tubers on 
the roots, which, though without much taste, are palatable when well cooked, and somewhat like a 
very firm-fleshed turnip. I have not been able to trace the name under which the seeds were 
received, but the plant appears to be a variety of Pachyrrhizus angulatus, Rich. (Dolichos bulbosus, 1.) 
which, though said to be widely grown as a tropical vegetable, seems hitherto quite unknown in 
Ceylon.* 

Cho-cho.—Mr. Nock writes :— 

It is interesting to note that the old plant, the parent of all in Ceylon, is in a very flourishing condition, 
and since the vines were cut back and the roots manured, it has produced a fine lot of handsome fruit, several of them 
weighing 34 lb. each. I may also mention that the yam which the plant produces is much relished by the natives, 
It makes, to their taste, a first-rate curry, and is preferred by many of them to the “English” potato. To test the 
weight of yams one plant would produce I had one lifted, in October, and found it yielded 22 lb. of edible roots. 
This plant was about eighteen months old. - 

Ullucus tuberosus.—Mr. Nock reports further on this plant :— 

It does very well in this climate and crops freely. On one root which I lifted I counted 263 tubers, varying 
in size from one inch in diameter to the size of small peas. The largest tuber in the whole crop weighed only # oz. ; 
but want of size is made up for by number, and the produce of one root would be enough for at least one 
good dish of curry. Its cultivation is exceedingly simple, and it will, I think, prove to be a valuable addition to the 
native vegetables. If the tubers are planted in good soil, about 18 in. apart, it matures its crop in from four to six 
months. All the cultivation it requires is to be kept free from weeds by hand, and watered occasionally in dry 
weather. The stems trail along the ground and produce roots at almost every joint, and these also produce tubers so 
that the soil about them must not be disturbed. As soon as the tops die down the tubers should be lifted, and are 
then ready for use. _ Like potatoes, those that are required for “‘ seed” should be stored in a dry place until they begin 
to sprout, and they are then fit for planting. This would be about the month of April. 

Teff (Eragrostis Abyssinica).—At the beginning of April I received from the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, a small quantity of seeds of this cereal of Abyssinia. Some were sent to Hakgala, 
and Mr. Nock reports :— 

It was sown on the 5th, began to germinate on the 10th, and grew very fast. By the end of May it was 
18 in. high. It began to flower on the 15th of May. It was harvested in July, and yielded a crop of 41 ounces 
of grain. The yield would have been much larger but for the destruction by hares, which eat a considerable quantity 
of ye young plants. The grain is very small, but well-tasted, and I have no doubt will make a good flour 
for cakes. 

I also sowed a bed at Péradeniya, which is at too low an elevation for this mountain grass. It 
was in flower by April 20, and seeded sparingly in June. In Abyssinia this small grain is much 
appreciated by all classes; it is cultivated there at elevations of from 6,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. A full 
account will be found in the Kew “ Bulletin” for January, 1887. 

Barley.—¥or some years this cereal has been grown by the Badagas on the Nilgiri hills for 
the use of the local brewery at Ootacamund, and on the initiation of Mr. J. W. Howard, manager of 
the branch of the same Company at Nuwara Eliya, an effort has been made to promote its cultiva- 
tion in our hill country. This gentleman has supplied those willing to try it with seed from N. 
India, free, and agreed to purchase the crops at Rs. 2 per bushel. He has, at my request, kindly given 
me the results so far, and he thinks them promising; I fear, however, that our climate will in 
most years prove either too hot or too wet, or both, to allow of a crop ripening. The greatest 
success as yet has been met with at Welimada, on the slopes of Wilson’s Bungalow, Uva, where in 
the season 1886-7 a crop of 30 bushels an acre (33-fold) was reaped in February, the seed having 
been sown in November. But in the present dry season (1887-8) the yield has been only 13-fold. 
The only other place where barley has been successfully grown is at Hanguranketa, where in 
1886-7 100 bushels were harvested ; but this season the crop has entirely failed there. Unsuccessful 
attempts have also been made at Uda Pussellawa, Matalé, and K¢galla. Some 200 bushels have been 
brought to the brewery, but the grain was not fit for malting owing to the growers having harvested 
it before it was fully ripe.t 

Eucalyptus Plantation, Hakgala.—Mr. Nock writes :— 

The trees suffered very much during the high winds in June, July, and August, and the whole plantation 
looks very scrubby, as the tops of many of the best trees haye been broken off and the branches torn about 
in all directions. It is evident that in exposed situations this class of trees should be planted very close 
together in order to support one another in rough weather. I find, too, that, like all other trees, to really thrive and 
make good timber they want good soil. They can, however, be grown ‘for firewood on comparatively poor land. 


* Since the above was written, I am imformed by Mr. Thiselton Dyer that the seeds were received at Kew from 
Trinidad, and that the plant is the “ Yam Bean” of the West Indies. 

+ I have the opportunity of adding to the above the encouraging results of the present eeason (1887-8) in the 
Welimada fields, The grain was reaped in March, and several samples competed for the prizes offered by Mr, ward at 
the Show held at Nuwara Bliya at the beginning ‘of April. All were of remarkably good quality : the grain hard, dry, 
and well filled ; the best weighed as much as 56 lb, per bushel. The exceptionally dry season appears to have been 
very favourable to the complete ripening of the grain, | 
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The following table shows the height and girth of the fifteen selected trees, and may be compared with the 
table of growth for the years from 1884 given in the last report. |The soil they are growing inis very poor, so that 
they might be expected to do as well as this in almost any soil. They are nearly six years old from seed. 


1888, 1888. 
Names, Height. Girth. Names. Height. Girth. 

ft. in. ft. in. 
E. robusta oor 43 34 E. microcorys Aor 40 29 
» longifolia 405 50 32 ,) Sieberiana ce 35 20 
», marginata bp 51 28 », amygdali na act 35 28 
» Gunnii ed 44 21 », piperita ree 29 27 
», cornuta ... Top broken 24 ,, heemastoma ,.. Top broken 26 
5, colossea a60 42 24 ,, Lehmanni On 32 22 
,, Viminalis aes 31 33 ,» alpina 900 17 15 
», botryoides se 35 29 


English Oak.— About 4,000 acorns were received at Hakgala from Kew. On December 8 
Mr. Nock reports that they are germinating freely, and that in a few months’ time he hopes to have 
a good stock for distribution in the hill country. 

Conifers at Hakgala.—Several of these have now attained a very respectable size. The 
following are Mr. Nock’s notes on those which are doing the best :— 


Cupressus torulosa, the Himalayan Cypress. The largest specimen of this ornamental pyramidal tree is 62 ft. 


high with a girth of 6 ft. 4 in. This species does equally well at Péradeniya. 
Cupressus macrocarpa is now 56 ft. high with a girth at base of 6 ft. 9 in. and a spread of branches of 40 ft. 


It is a very handsome tree and produces excellent timber. 

Cupressus, species, with small fruit. This, of which we have several large specimens, is one of the best 
trees in the garden, and is growing very rapidly now. The largest is 58 ft. high, 8 ft. 4 in. round the base, and the 
spread of branches measures 38 ft. 

Pinus longifolia, which is one of the most valuable timber trees of the Himalayan regions, continues to thrive 
well, and the largest specimen, by the office, is now 41 ft. 6 in. high and 6 ft. 6 in. round the trunk at base, and through 
the branches 25 ft. This is so far the best Pinus yet tried here; it really grows well, and being very ornamental is 
very useful for planting round bungalows at high elevations. The only other Pinus that is doing well is P. sinensis, 
but these are all young yet, and look rather weak in the stems. 

Cryptomeria japonica.—A few of these plants are now growing rapidly and are exceedingly handsome trees. 
The tallest is 42 £t. high with a girth of 6 ft., well shaped and clothed to the ground with branches. 

Thuja gigantea is now 31 ft. high and 4 ft. round the stem close to the ground. 

EHbony.—In response to an application from the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States, a supply of seed of this valuable cabinetwood has been sent for trial in South Florida. It is 
scarcely to be expected that this thoroughly tropical forest-tree can succeed there ; but experiments 
in the same direction are being largely tried in the State with other equatorial species, and the 
cocoanut is -already successfully grown in some places. Seed was at the same time, in November, 
despatched to Jamaica, Perak, and Fiji. 


Ceylon Oils—At the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886 there were exhibited a few 
small samples of some of our native oils from the Northern and Central Provinces. 

These were submitted toa well-known expert, Mr, L. Field, and in his report he has remarked 
on the very great suitability of some of them for soap-making. Punnai, Illupai, and Kekuna oils 
were all new to him, and of each he speaks very highly in this respect, and expresses the opinion that 
avery large demand for them would arise if they could be supplied at a cheap rate. It would 
appear that there may be here an opening for a large business in the native districts. 

Punnai nuts, the seeds of Calophyllum Inophyllum, can be obtained in quantity on our coasts ; 
the Illupai, or Mitree, Bassia longifolia, is abundant throughout the drier districts; whilst the 
Kekuna, Alewrites triloba, though not native, isto be found in every village in the moister regions of 
the Island. 

9.—Herbarium, Museum, and Library. 


Herbarium.—1 made two botanical collecting tours during the year, one to Héwessa and 
neighbouring parts of the Pasdun kéralé, and the other to the very little known mountain, Ritigala, 
in the North-Central Province. In these expeditions I was successful in adding a few plants 
to the Ceylon flora. The Ceylon Herbarium is now all in very good order, and additional specimens 
are readily intercalated in their places as they are obtained. I have devoted some spare time to 
sorting and arranging our duplicate specimens, but have very little leisure for this kind of work. 

The late Mr, W. Ferguson, shortly before his lamented death on July 31, permitted me to go 
over his valuable collection of Ceylon Algw@ (seaweeds, &c.), to select from it a series for Pérddeniya 
where this class of plants was poorly represented. A list of the Ceylon species has been published 
during the year by Mr. G. Murray of the British Museum, and I have now arranged our collection 
in accordance with it. 

The whole of Dr. Thwaites’ accurate analytic drawings of dissections of Ceylon plants have 

\ been laid into their places in the collection of coloured drawings. 

The General Herbarium has been enriched during the year by the following donations :— 

From the Royal Herbarium, Kew :—Collections from Malacca and other parts of the Malay 

ninsula, collected by Hervey, Curtis, and others, and from the Seychelle Islands collected by Neville. 
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From Dr. King, F.B.S., Calcutta :—Four bundles of Indian plants from the Caleutta Herbarium 

From C. Curtis, F.L.8. :—186 species of plants from Penang. 

My principal employment during the past year has been the compilation, with the aid of the 
Library and Herbarium, of a Catalogue of the contents of the Gardens. This has long been felt as a 
pressing want both by the Garden staff and the general public, and especially by our correspondents 
in other countries ; but it is a work which cannot be done hurriedly. The list as now completed is 
brought down to the end of 1886 and contains. about 3,000 species, mostly trees and shrubs. The 
Government Printer has done his share of the work with accuracy and despatch, and the little book, 
“ Hortus Zeylanicus,” of 130 pages was printed within the year and published in January, 1888. 
It is now onsale at the price of Re. 1, at the Garden 'gate. A Herbarium of cultivated garden 
plants, named in correspondence with the Catalogue, has also been in course of formation at the same 
time ; it has made considerable progress, and will be constantly kept up. 


Museum.—At last I am able to report the commencement of the long projected Museum of 
economic botany. The hand specimens of Ceylon timbers mentioned in my last report have been all 
cleaned, poisoned with corrosive sublimate, and labelled with printed tickets giving their botanical, 
Sinhalese, and Tamil names. Stands have been made to accommodate them, and the whole series, 335 
in number, occupies two rooms of the Museum building. There are several duplicates of the same 
wood from different parts of the Island, but a good many of our timbers are still unrepresented. 

At the close of the Colonial and India Exhibition in London, in 1886, I made an application 
to Dr. Watt, the officer in charge of the Indian Economic Court, for a set of any drugs, food 
products, or other vegetable substances of which duplicates might be available. In April last three 
cases of such specimens were duly received at Pérddeniya, and though a good many were 
considerably damaged by sea-water, I have been able to select over a hundred specimens of grains, 
fibres, drugs, resins, &c., which will be very useful for reference. 

We have also received a valuable donation from the Museum of the Pharmaceutical Society 
in London, an institution to which it has been occasionally within my power to contribute 
specimens. This consists of 150 fine samples of the drugs in ordinary use. I have not as yet 
unpacked these—they arrived in November—as I have no proper receptacles to contain them. 
Until Iam able to provide a supply of air-tight glass-stoppered jars, nothing can be done in the 
way of the exhibition of specimens of this kind. 


10.—Receipts from Sales. 


There is a substantial increase in the sales at Péradeniya during the year. This is mainly due 
to the large sale of seed of timber-trees for planting on tea estates. The sales of Wardian cases 
were 16, and of boxes of Orchids, 20. 


Rs, Cc. 
From Péradeniya dos RCE 2,740 75 
Hakegala can a 656 96 
Henaratgoda =o a 15622 
Anuradhapura ooo ce 595 
Badulla he oe 181 99 
‘otal ... 795 87 
The number of purchasers was :— Tee pass nae 
At Pérideniya Ee a 469 
Hakgala, fb FE 495 129 
Henaratgoda atte spe 40 
Anuradhapura see aie 46 
Badulla bo ce 88 
Ans 8 : 772 
11.—Kapenditure. ee auto 
The expenditure on this Department for 1887 has been :— 
Rs. Cc. Rs. c. 
Salaries — 18,447 0 
Gardeners’ and Labourers’ Ne te — 
Péradeniya bh 8,188 41 
Hakgala a 3,000 0 
Henaratgoda ove 1,999 93 
Anuradhapura ies ; ae 99 
Badulla noe : 16 15,768 92 
Office Contingencies 5c — 3,097 46 
Stationery as = 81 25 
Travelling and Collecting .. _ 1, 992 30 30 wrt 
Total ... 39; 39,386 3693 - 


Deducting receipts for sales, paid into sb a the total cost of the Department i is Rs. 35,5 


HENRY TRIMEN, ™.B., 
Pérddeniya, February 28, 1888. Director. 
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COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND 
CINCHONA. 


THA. 


Mr. J. D. Ropinson put up for sale at the Cham- 
‘ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 8th June, the 


undermentioned lots of Yea (6,588 lb.) which sold 
‘as under :— 
‘Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb, c¢, 
2 Waltrim 7 16 chests Bro Pekoe 1920 72 bid 
2 Do 8 36 do Pekse 3060 56 bid 
3 Do 9 4 do Pekoe Sou 400 48 
4 Do 10 2 do Dust 308 20 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
“Chamer of Commerce Sales Room today, 8th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (31,832 lb.) which sold 
as under :— 


Mr. E.Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Sales Room today, 15th June, the under- 
meutioned lots of Tea (5,610 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 

(Factory Bulked.) 


Got Mark Box Pkgy. Description Weight 

No. No, per lb, c¢. 

1 Eilandhu 79 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 400 #5 bid 
2 Do 80 15 chests Pekoe 1200 h 

< Do 61 3 do Hro Pekoe Sou 240 a6 

4 Do 82 1 do Bro Tea §0 20 

5 Do 83 1 hf-chs Dust 70 18 

(Factory Bulked.) 

6 Blackburn Sd 4 chests Bro Pekoe 400 out, 

Z Do 85 12 do Orange Pekoe 1080 ‘4 bid 
3 Do #613 do Pekoe Sou 1040 42 bid 
2 Do 8} 1 do Soucheng 100, «= 

10 Maria 810 «do Bro Pekoe 10”) 05 bid 


‘Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. ec 
L Dedugalla 104 1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe Sou 50 M5 
Deak A. 106 2 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 100 62 bid 
3 Do 108 4 do Pekoe 200 46 
4 Do 110 5 do Bro Pekoe Sou 250 88 bid 
5 Do 112 1 do Dust 50 21 
Oo a LL lid 2 do Bro Pekoe Sou 100 34 
7 Eastland 116 1 do Bro Pekoe 57 52 
8 Campden 
Hill 118 8 chests Bro Pekoe 880 78 
9 Do 120 18 do Pekoe 1620 60 
10 Do 122 12 do Pekoe Sou 1200 19 
arc 124 7 boxes Unassorted 140 45 
12 Agraoya 126 3 chests Bro Pekoe 300 66 
IB Do 128 2 do Pekoe 200 50 
M4 Do 130 2 hf-chs Dust 120 22 
1b C 132 9 do ro Pekoe 450 75 bid 
16 C 13413 do Pekoe 520 58 
17°C 136 12 do Bro Pekoe Sou 480 48 
18 Waver- 
ley 138 56 do 
5 chests Bro Pekoe 2867 
+49 Do liv 34 do Pekoe 3060 
et) Do 142 2 do Pekoe Fans 268 not 
*21 Do 144 2 do I'ekoe Sou 214 | arrived 
22 Do 146 1 do Dust 23 
23 Do 148 1 do Red Leaf 95 
2 62&B 150 2 do Bro Pekoe 150 86 
2 B 152 7 do Oran Pekoe 7A0 91 | 
26 B 14 5 do Pekve 425 54 bid 
27 B 156 24 do Pekoe Sou 1920 39 
28 Kanda- 
polla 158 49 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 2450 72 
209 Do 160 50 do Pekoe 2250 54 
30 Do 140 50 do do 2250 54 
Zl Do 160 58 do do 2610 55 
32 Radella 162 12 chests Bro Pekoe 1200 “9 
33 Do 14 10 do Pekoe 800 56 
34 Do 166 13° do Pekoe Sou 975 45 
35 =©Poopras- 
sie 168 23 hf-cls Bro Pekoe 1150 82 
36 Do 170 19 chests Pekoe ll4v tu 
37 Do 17219 do Pekoe Sou 1045 51 


| 


Mr. J. D. ROBINSON put up for saleat the Chamber of 
Oommerce Sales Room today, 15th June, the undermen- 
tioned lots of Tea (8,075 lb.), which sold as under :— 


Lot Box Weight 
No. Mark No. Pkgs. Description per lb, Ce 
1 Atner- 

field 5 25 chests Bro Pekoe 2500 60 
2 Do 6 20 do Pekoe 1800 52 
3 Do 715 do Pekoe Sou 1350 45 
4 Do 8 1 do Dust 150 18 
5 Yahaella 9 20 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1000 57 
6 Do 10 14 do Pekoe 70) 50 
vi Do 11 11 do Pekoe Sou 495 45 
8 Do 12 1 do Dust 80 16 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 15th 
June, the undermentioned lots of Tea (48,368 lb.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages. Description. Weight 
No. No perlb. c, 
VEN: 2 5 chests Bro Mixed 445 15 
2 Do 4 3 do Pekoe Faus 260 17 
3. Do 6 1 hf-cht Congou 60 23 
4 Do 8 1 do Pekoe Dust 80 19 
5 Do 10 1 do Souchoug 45 30 
6 Farnham 1212 do Bro Pekve 600 80 
7 Do 1415 do Pekoe 750 60 
8 Do 16 11 do Pekve Sou 495 47 
9 (N) 18 23 do Bro Sou 1449 30 
10 Waverley 20 56 do 
5 chests Bro Pekve 2367 62 bid 
ll Do 22 34 do Pekoe 306) 45 bid 
12 Do 24 2 do Pekoe Faus 2638 19 did 
13 Do 26 2 do Pekoe Sou 214 40 
14 Do 28 1 do Dust 123 16 
15 Do 30 1 do Keu Leaf 95 2 
16 Great 
Valley 32 18 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 900 95 
17 Do 31 24 do Pekoe 1080 77 
18 Do 36 45 chests Pekoe Sou £275 57 
19 Gooroo- 
| kelle 38 4 hf-chs Bro Or Pekoe 196 9) 
20 Do 4010 do Bro Pekoe 500 9) 
21 Do 42 5 do Pekoe 245 64 
| 22 Do 4448 do Pekoe Sou 2280 54 
23 T 46 9 chests Souchong 310 23 
244 °U"S {8 % hf-chs Pekoe Suu 394 
2) Kowla- 
hena 50 6 chests Bro Pekve 720 59 bid 
26 Do 5219 do Pekoe 2090 19 
27 Do 54 4 do Pekoe Sou 400 41 
28 Do 56 1 do Dust 152 l4 
29 G P 58 1 ht-chs Bro Mixed 50 15 
30 Do 60 2 do Congou luv 26 
31 Do 62 2 do Dust 120 20 
32. Cyprus 6115 do Lro Pekoe 825 o4 
33 Do 66 35 do Pekoe 1750 52 
| 34 Do 68 14 do Pekoe Sou 7v0 44 
35 Do 70 9 do Bro Mixed 540 26 
36 Do 72 2 do Dust 150 20 
37 Rogart 74 7 do Bro Tea 30 =| BB 
3s Do 768 1 do Dust “oe 20 
39 Theber- 
ton 78 40 do Bro Pekoe 2000 58 
| 40 Do 80.10 do Pekoe Dust 500 22 
41 Middle- 
ton 8217 do Bro Pekoe 935 60 
42 Do 84 4 do Pekoe 450 52 
43 Do 86 13 do Pekoe Sou b24 47 
4B 58 50 chests Unussorted OU 40 bid 
45 2B 90 10 do do No.2 80 26 bid 
46 2B 92 7 do ekoe Sou 560 35 
47 B 64 «do Oongou 380 20 
48 Do 96 3 do Pekoe Dust 420 18 
49 Avisa- 
wella 98 10 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 463 82 
50 Do 100 10 chests Pekoe Sou 900 uw 
51 Do 102 3 de Dust 360 20 
52 Do 104 1 do Unassorted aS ~O 
58 Do 106 3 do Red Leal 255 4 
54 Galbod- 
da 108 20 hf-chs Pekoe 75 w~ 
55 Do lw 1. do Pekoe Dust 70 2 
“6 Campden 
Hill 112 8 chests Bro Pekoe 800 at) 
57 Do ll4 14 do Pekoo 120) 65 bid 
6S Do 116 23 «do Pekoe Sou 2500 a] 
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Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo., put up for sale at the 
“Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 15th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (11,623 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 
(Bulked.) 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. ec. 
1 Massena 64 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe B9T 81 
2 Do 65 9 do Pekoe 450 60 
3 Do 6610 do Pekoe Sou 500 54 
4 Do 67 5 do Bro Mixed 330 34 
5 Do 68 2 do Congou 106 32 
6 B 69 2 do Bro Pekoe 100 55 bid 
7 8B 70 5 do Pekoe 203 49 
8 B 71 4 do  Pekoe Sou 106 = ©40 
9 B 72 9 do  Unassorted 4h 42 
10 B 73 1 do Dust 45 22 
(Bulked.) 
il Wevel- 
madde 74 33 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 1650 48 
(Bulked.) 
42 Ferndale 75 25 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1250 89 
13 Do 76 12 do Pekoe 600 70 
14 Do 77 13 chests Pekoe Sou 1300 5T 
15 (C) 78 1 chest Congou 96 25 
16 Do 79 1 do Bro Mixed 100 17 
17 Do 80 3 do 
1 hf-cht Dust 480 18 
18 R W 81 G chests Pekoe Seu 720 43 
19 Do 82 3 do Dust 240 19 
20 Do 83 3 hi-chs Congou 165 21 
(Bulked.) 
21 Penrith 84 12 chests Pekoe 1080 68 
22 Do 85 13 do Pekoe Sou 1105 51 
23 Do 86 1 do Unassorted 95 45 bid 


Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at_ the 
©hamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 22nd June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (2,261 lb.) which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 

() Oo. perlb. c. 

1 Patiagnma 47 2 chests Bro Tea 115 33 

2 Do 49 29 do Unassorted 2025 51 

3 Po 51 1 hf-chtl Dust 62 24 

4 Do 53. 1 do Tea 29 36 

5 Do 55 1 do Red Leaf 30 14 
Messrs. Witson & Co. put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 22nd June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (17,990 lb.,) which sold 
as under :— 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
0, per lb. ec. 
Kin circle 1 2 chests BroMixed 200 14 
(Bulked on Estate.) 

St. Andrew’s 

TNC 15 29 boxes Bro Pekoe 580 80 
Gross weight | qr. 
(Bulked on Estate.) : 

Lyies 19 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 600 76 
Do _ 2312 do Pekoe 540 58 

' Do 27 8 do Pekoe Sou 320 50 

(Bulked on Estate.) 

MMM 31 7 chests Bro Pekoe 630 58: 
Do 35 12 do Pekoe 1890 42 
Do 39 9 do Pekoe Sou 810 38 
Do 43 1 do Bro Mixed 100 13 
Do 45 4 do Dust 400 17 
Do 49 2 do Bro Tea 200 16 

(Bulked on Estate.) 

Lyndhurst 3 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 400 78 bid 
Do 710 do Pekoe 450 59 bid 
Do 1119 do Pekoe Sou 855 45 

(Bulked.) 
Ne 51 18 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 900 
Do 65 24 do Lae 5 nok 
Do 56 49 do eko Sou by 
Do 5710 do Bro Tea FLT Ropu eae 
Do 58 5 do Mixed 230 
Do 59 3 do Dust 150 
(Bulked on Bstate.) 

Nehalma 60 15 hf-che Bro Orange Pekoe 675 1:15 
Do 64 55 do Pekoe 2365 67 
Do 68 35 do Pekoe Sou 1470 45 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


- 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Ohamber o 
Commerce Sales Room today, 22nd June, the under-. 


mentioned lots of Tea (1,498 Ib.) which sold as. 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No, No. perlb, c. 
1D 1 1 chest Red Leaf 79 12 
2D 2 1 hf-chs Fannings 62 12 
3 M R 3 4 chests Congou 400 32 
4 Do 4 2hf-chs Dust 140 19 
5 Do 5 1 do Bro Mixed 60 18 
6 DD 7 1 do Pekoe 66 5D 
7 Do 8 2 do Congou 126 12 
8 Do 9 1 do Dust 73 18 
9 S K R 10 lchests do 147 15 
10 E W 14 4 hf-chs Congeu 180 29 
11 Do 15 3 do Dust 164 21 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put ap for sale at the. 
Chamber of Oommerce Sales Room today, 22nd 


June, the undermentioned lots of Tea (10,467 lb.) 
| which sold as under :— 
| (Bulked.) 
' Lot Mark Box Weight 
| No. . No. Pkgs. Description. perlb. c. 
| 1 Relugas 87 9 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 450 688 bid 
2 Do 88 41 do Unassorted 2050 45 bid 
: a lye ep 22 Ho Bro Pekoe 1100 = 60 bia 
| 0 0 9 chests Pekoe 810 
| 5 Do 91 9 do Pekoe Sou gio 5 Rotara- 
| (Bulked.) 
| 6 Ossing- 
ton 92 4 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 200 =: 66 _ bid 
7 Do 93 8 do Bro Pekoe 490 60 
8 Do 9410 do Pekoe 500 45 
9 Do 95 8 do Pekoe Sou 400 21 
10 M 96 2 chests Bro Pekoe Sou 180 26 
11 Biair- 
avon 97 1 hf-cht Red Leaf 52 13 
12 Do 98 1 do Dust 79 18 
13 CTM 99 2 hf-chs Congou 100-2 
14 Do 100 2 do Red Leaf 108 15 
15, Do 1 2 do Dust 130. 19 
(Bulked. ) 
16 G O 2 33 hf-chs Pekoe 1650 35 
17 Do 318 do Souchong ~ 810 37 
18 Do 4 2 do Dust 130 21 
19 Yalta 510 do Congou 508 31 


Messrs. ForBES & WALKER put up for sale at the. 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 22nd June, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (27,498 lb.) which. 
sold as under:— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Descriptions Weight 
No. No. perlb. c. 
1 Hatale 118 1 chests Souchong 100 «= 32 
2 E 120 5 hf-chs Red Leaf 200 15 
3 Nell Land 122 7 do Unassorted 301 40 
4 Clunes 124 5 do Bro Pekoe 300. 8k 
5 Do 126 14 do Pekoe 770 5T 
6 Do 128 9 do Pekoe Sou 495 47 
7 Downside 130 8 do Bro Pekoe 440 83 
8 Do 132 11 do Pekoe 550 60 
9 Do 134 11. do Pekoe Sou -5d0 48 
10 Do 135 4 do Souchong 220. 16 
11 Do 138 2 do Bro Tea lo 8 32 
12) De 140 1 do Pekoe Dust 60. 22 
wo A 142 27 chests Pekoe Sou 2430 41 
14 Do 144 9 do Bro Tea 970 34, 
15 Frog- 
more 146 9 do Bro Pekoe 810 1°01 
16 Do 148 31 do Pekoe 2480 61 
17. + Do 150 1 do Dust 80 2 
18 Agar’s 
Land 152 31 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1550 1°42 
19 Do 154 59 do Pekoe 2360 1°01 
20 Do 15611 do  Pekoe Sou 440 82 bid: 
2 AS 158 8 do Souchong 320. 34 
22 Do 160 2 do Dust 100 «=—-20 
93 Frotoft 162 38 do Bro Pekoe 150 60 
24 Do 1612 do  Pekoe 540 53 
25 ¥F 166 2 do Bro Pekoe 100 =54 
26 F 163 6 do Pekoe 270; - 50 
27 © Cotta- : 
ganga 17013 do Bro Pekoe 650 «= «65 bie 
28 Do 172 83 do Pekoe’ 1650 53 
29 Do 174 1 do Dust 75 19 
30 Mukel- 
oya 176 6 do Bro Pekoe 300 
31 Do 178 18 do  Pekoe Sou 900 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark OE Phas. Description ‘Weizht 
No.. per lb. cc. 
32 B 180° “4 chests Pekoe 340 45 bid 
33° «2B 182 18 do Unassorted 1800 38 
34 8B 18413 do Congou 1120024 
35 B 186 3 do Pekoe Dust 382 19 
36 JPA 188 13 do Unassorted 1270 38 
37 Do 190 6 do Congou 600 21 
38. Fawn- . 
hope 192 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 350 63 bid 
39 Do 19111 do  Pekoe 495 50 
40 Do 196 18 do  Pekoe Sou 810 42 
41 Do 198 1 do Dust 60 7 
CINCHONA. 
Messrs. Fornrs & WALKER put up for sale at the 


Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 9th June, 

the undermentioned lots of Oinchona which sold 

fox the prices noted 
t 


Weight 
No Estate Genus Description perlb c¢ 
' about 
1 Galata Sue Natural chips 400 16 
2 Do do Renewed 840 26 


Messrs. Somprvitur & Co. pub up for sale at the | 

amber of Commerce Sales Room today, 9th | 
June, the undermentioned lots of Cinchona (31,966 1b.) | 
which sold as under :—- 


Lot Weight 
No, Estate Genus Description. per lb. 
about c 

1 Ellagalla Sue snuck and chips 2080 1k 
2 Doteloya do 5216 8 
3 DK Ledg alas & chips 121 5} 
4 Do do Dust 28 3 
5a Do do Orig chips 577 

5b Do do Rend do 1:97 138 31 bid 
5e Do do Orig shays : 5a 

6d Do do Rend do 50 

7 Hiralouvah Sue Branch 212 out 
Ja Do do Orig stem chips Lg 587 WV 
$b Do do Renewed do 412 

8a Galekolua do Orig shavings 948 

85 Do do do Chips bike wz} 29 
8c Do do Root 63 

9a Do do Renewed chips ) 189) 

9) Do ~ do do shavs | —2'69 3048 ¢ 49 
% Do Ledg do do) 92 } 
10 Yarrow do Stem—4'28 6000 76 
ll Do do do —443 6000 78 
12 Do do do —4°23 6000 75 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co., put up for saleat the Cham” 

ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 16th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Cinchona which sold 
for the prices noted :— 


Lot Estate Genus Description Weight 
No. per lb. 
about c. 
1 Hapugas- aed 
hane Sue Branch and Chips 894 12 
24 Do do Root | 1-39 M6} og 
2) Do do Shavings - 1040 Si 
3 Benachie do Chips—1'30 3487 20 


Mr. E. Joun put up for Sale at the Cham- 
ber of Oommerce Sales Room today, 16th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Cinchona (44,505 Ib.) which 
sold asunder :— 


Lor Weight 
No Genus Description per 1b 
about - 
1 Succirubra Franchand Chips 1672 
g Mixed Branch Wis 4 bid 
B  Suecirubra Orig Chips & Shava 194 16 
4 do =p do do mw «(17 
5 Mixed ong Chip 118 lz 
6 do Sittings Ghasings and 
Chips Se 8 
7 Officinalis Orig 4 456 19 
8 do Appen Pala 1546 8 
9 Succirubra 142 5 
10 Calisaya ong hips ie ve 90 5 


2 
oO 
Lot Weight 
No. Genus. Description per lb, 
11 Suceirubra Rend Chips 597 ) 
12 do Orig Chips & Shays 8745 18} 
13 do Root 572 
| 14 do Branch & Chips 1803 7 
| 15 do do do 783 9 
16 do Branch SAL 2 bid 
17 Officinalis Dust 98 out. 
18 Succirubra Rend Orig Chips \ + 116 690 16 
19 do Root He BAT 
20 do Brauch 128 2 bul 
21 Hybrid Orig Chips 800 8 bid 
22 Officinalis Branch 2472 4 
23 Succirubra Chippy Branch 2820 44 bid 
24 do Branch 3193 4 
25 do do 4190 out. 
Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for saleat the 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 16th June, 
the undermentioned lots of Cinchona which sold for 
the prices noted :— 


| 
| Lot 


Weight 
| No. Estate. Genus Description. per lb. c. 
| about. 
1 Kowlahena Original Stem— L'34 828 23 
2 Do Rend Shavings—1°'83 1150 34 


Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 16th June; 


the undermentioned lots of Cinchona which sold 
| for the prices moted :— 
Lot Estate Genus Description Weight 
| No per lb. 
| about ¢. 
ah a Mixed Dust 1391 2 
; 2 Clarendon Suc Chips and Branch 300 3} 
| 3 Do Cal Branch 295 - 3 
| + N Offi Original Chips and 
| Shavings—1'64 2998- 29 
5 Sutton Sue Dust 1427 3 
6 Ledgerwatte —2'22 1369 40 
7 Do Sue Original Shays—1°35 927 21 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 


LANE. 
Marks and prices of OKYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 27th May 1887 :— 
Ex ‘‘Rewa”’—Lunugalla, 1b 106s; 2c 105s 6d; 6c 1t 


104s; 1 bag 98s; 1t 1b 94s; 16 1b 109s 6d; 1c 2b 92s; 1 
bag 90s. 
Ex “Glenroy”—Mahaouvah, 1b 107s; 6c 106s; 3c lt 


102s 6d; le 1b 95s; le 110s; le 1t 1b 91s 6d. 

Ex “Nubia”— Bon Accord, 1b 107s; 1b 2c 106s; 1t 96s; 
1b 108s 6d. Louisa, 1t 110s; te 107s; le 98s; le 108s. 
Katukelle, le 104s; 3c LOLs; le 93s; le 109s. Macaldenia, 
2b le 104s; 2c 1b 101s; Lb 107s. 

Ex “Telamon’’—Devon, le 103s; 2¢ 99s 64; 
107s; 1t 89s; le 2t1b 3 bags S4s. 

Ex “City of Khios’—MNW, 3c 1t 1b 96s. 

Ex “Glenroy”—DN, 2¢2b1 bag 85s. Ragalla, le 110s; 
5c107s; le 97s; 1t 109s 6d. 

Ex “Rewa”’—Melton, le 1078; 5c 105s 6d; le 94s 6d; 
le 1b 110s 6d. 

Ex “‘Massilia”’—Ellangowan, le 1t 91s 6d; lc 1t lb 
95s; 1b 88s; 1b 99s. Midlothian, le 105s; le 1t 103s 6d; 
le 1b 98s 6d; 1t 95s; 1b 104s; Lb 89s; Lb L bag 95s, 

Ex “Clan Buchanan’’—Nahakettia, Lb 106s; le Lt 105s 
6d; 3c 103s; be 99s; 1b 103s; le 90s 6d; 1 bag 98s 6d. 

Ex “Telamon’—Wallaha, lt LOSs; 2c {6s 6d; Lo lb 
| 99s; 1t 104s; 2c 1b ¥0s, Stisted, lb 107s; 3c 106s; 3e Lb 
| 105s; 1t 2b 98s; 1t 109s. Craighill, Le 109s; 2c Lt 107s; 
lle lb 98s 6d; 1t 109s 61; Lb Ole; le 108s 6d; 3¢ Lb 105s 
| 6d: le 978; lc 109s Gd; 1t 89s Gd; 5 bags 998 6d. 
3x “‘Deucalion’’-—Kitoolmoola, 4e Lt 107s. 

Ex “Manora”’—Blackwood, Sc 2t L074, 
| Ex “Merkara’’—Aluwick, 2o Lt 10s 


le 96s; 1t 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Marks and prices of OKEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 3rd June 1887 :— 

Ex “Dacca”—Bambrakelly, 1b 2c 1t 108s; 1t 1c 99s 
6d; 1t 108s; 1t 94s 6d. Oddington, 1c 108s 6d; 1b 108s 
6d; 1b 108s; 1b 94s 6d. 

Ex “Valetta’’— Keenakelle, 1b 109s; 4c 1b 107s 6d;; 
5c 1b 105s; 1b 96s 6d; 1¢110s; 2c 938s 6d; 1b 96s; 2 bags 
99s. Killaumulla, le 106s; 2c 1b 106s 6d; 1b 96s 6d 
lb 107s 6d; 1c 94s; 1 bag 95s. Thotullagalla, 2c 1b 110s; 
6« 1b 107s 6d; 2b 97s; 1e 1b 109s 6d; 1c 1t 93s 6d; 1t 87s; 
Ib 92s; 2 bags 94s 6d. 


Ex “ Glenroy”—Blackwood, 1c 109s; 2c 1b 106s 6d; 1b 


98s. Sherwood, 1c 110s; 3c 108s; 1b 100s; 1b 107s. 

Ex “Valetta” —Mahapahagalla, 3c 1b 110s; 7c 107s 
6d; le 98s; 1c 1lls 6d. MVPH, 1t 107s; 2c 1t 106s; 1b 
114s, Roehampton, 1b 110s; 3c 1b 109s Gd; 6c 1b 
106s 6d; 1b 98s; 1¢ 112s Gd. Ambherst, 2c 110s; 8c lb 
108s; 1b 98s; 1b 110s. Palli, 1t 105s; 1¢ 1t 1b 102s Gd 
le 2b 99s 6d; 1b 92s; 1t 106s. : 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 


IN LONDON. 
41, Mincine Lang, May 27th, 1887. 
SucciRUBRA, 
Chips & 

Mark. Quill. Shavings. Renewed. Root. 
Maria an 43d aa oon 
ST&LC,Ain 

diamond 4d 63d to 7d 4d 
RoPindia ... 4d 73d see 
C indiamond 93d 5d to 53d an 
Lebanon See 4d to 5d 
SQ&LC,R in 

diamond i Aid to 53d 63d 
JIND E, Tapro- 

bana 3id Sid 5d 
Blair Athol 4d 5d 5d 
Stony cliff 5d 3d to 4d we 53d 
Windsor Forest 3d to 34d 4td B63 
Dotel Oya a 4d to 43: 43d. 4d. 
New Tunisgaila 33d to 4d ons 23 
Hunugalla 33 43d to id 3% 
Gorthie 4d 53 
Kotiyagalla 5 35 7id in 
KMOK ae 45 Ths fad 
Dunbar on 4d to 45 6d 53d 
Wiharagalla ... _ 4a 63 200 
Hunasgeria 4d 23d to 4d he oat 
Bearwell 33d 5d 
Ellawatte Hyd, 3d 4d “0 
Tavalamtenne... 34d todd 43d to 113d ccc 
South Peacock... 4d to 45d 6d 37d to 43d 
Diyagama 33d to 4d oo 6a 

OFFICINALIS. 
Chips & 

Mark. Quill. Shavings. Renewed. Root. 
Eskdale ; 42d to 82d 10d Ni 
Rin diamond 

THA 53d to 6d 7d 
RDE, S$ in dia. 5d to53d 1sld tos 2d 1s 1d ito 1s 2d 
Dovedale age 8d 
EG in dia. on 3a to 5d 11d to Is 21 28 

Stonycliff ad to 53 . 8d 
Medagodce Cali. 33d to 4d an a5 
Gracelyn tee 43d te 65 93d 
Wihar galla_ ... 5d 9id 
Bearwell 5 3a to 33d oo 
Pittarat Malle 

Hybrid to 43d 77d ee 
Diyagama 34d 5d to 53d 9d 


BAST INDIAN CINCHONA SALES. 
Lonypon, May 27th, 1887 


Mark Chips & Renewed. Root, 
Quill. Shavings. 
TNTCB me 65 11074 63d 
SUCCIRUBRA. 
PNTCB vee A4dto4zd 6d 
Closepurn, eae 39d ae 
Ga dbrook 1/2 63d ae 
Ouchterloney Val- 
ley, Neilyherry 4hd 9a 
Hills Welen 
», New Hope 4d 9dto9sd x 
Goodulore Mullay H y. 44a 8hd -. 
Woodstock ‘J gatosta bad 434 


“CEYLGN OBSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


PUBLIC SALES OF INDIAN TEA. 
Lonpon, May 27th, 1887. 
Or. Pk. 
No, & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br. Teas. 
of Br, Or. Pk. Pk. Sou, 
(1st ¢lass Bro.) 
Chests. Pk. 
The Assam 

Co, 1204 11}4,1134,1/0% 1/33,1/4 1134,1/,1/02 985 sid Bhd 
Murmah 1268" *chi/8 a lla 8d hid. 
S Sylhet TO 

Jageher t “Goh-ch abe 1/2 1/2 lid a: Dust 
N Sylhet T'Co. 

Lallakhal 98h-ch ... 1/3 1/1 74d od 43a 
Kaliti T Co. 127h-ch ... a1} 72d bid... 45d 
8 Sylhet T Co. 

Deanston 533&h-ch2/04,1/64 1/32 1/3 11;d 83d 534 Dust 
», Goombira 257 1/1? bid 1/0; usd ged 7#4 61 
FATin dia- ; 

mond Kang- 

ra 19chests83d 734 hy - 
A do. 61 9d 84d bid 7k 63d 

Loxpon, June 3rd, 1837. 
Or. Pk. 
No. & Bk. Ek. Sou. Br. Teas. 
of Br.Or. Pk. Pk, Sou. 
Chests. Pk, 
KKK,B 
Durrung 5£ o00 67d 103d 83d 5. 
8. Sylhet 'T Co. — ‘ “a 
Sagurnal 133 ae l/l 113d,93d 73d. qed aa 
», Balisera 169 1/8%,1/43834 1/12 10d 8d 43d Dust 
N. Sylhet T. 

Co. Bai- 

takhil 36 103d 93d 73 7jd 0 4d Dust 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, May 27th, 1887, 

re ier = Valiente 6 bags 70s; 1 bag 50s; 7 bags 
81s 

Ex “Deucalion”—Hylton, 15 bags 88s; 16 bags 80s; L 
bag 59s; 3 bags 82s 6d. 

Ex ‘Rome’ ’_Warrakettia,47 bags 89s; 3 bags 63s 6d. 

Ex “Massilia”—KP, 79 bags 85s; 12 bags 69s 63; 1 
bag 45s; 37 bags 61s. Oodoowerre, 6 bags 81s; 2 bags 
65s; 1 bag 68s. 

Ex “Veua”—_GW, 49 bags 88s; 1 bag 69s. 

Ex “Navigator” —Delgolla, 9 bags 905; 2 bags 68s 6d. 

Ex ‘ Telamon’”—Delgolla, 6 bags 90s 6d; 1 bag 68s 6d. 

Ex “City of Khios’”——Ingurogalla, 3 bags 893 61; 4 
bags 87s. 

Ex “‘Navigator’”—SDG, 19 bags 70s 6d. 

Ex “Clan Matheson”—Berede welle, 1 bag 57s, 2 bags 
70s 6d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 
LONDON. 


(From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, June 3rd, 1887. 

Ex ‘“‘City of Khios”— Woodslee, 2 cases 1s 8d; Icls 
2d; le 1s; le 1s 4d. DBG, 1 case 2s; le 1s !1d; 
2e 1s 5d; le 1s 6d; le 1s4d; 1 packet 1s 6d; 1 packet 103. 
Altwood, 13 cases 2s; 3e1s 10d; le ls 7d; le 1s 1d; 3c 
1s 3d; 3clsd5d; 8c1s10J; 3c 1s lid; 4cls 4d; 5c 1s 8d. 
Kintyre estate, 2 cases 1s 8d; dc 1s 7d; 2c 1s 2d; le 
seed Is 5d. 

Ex “Ooromandel”—Kandanuwara, 2 cases 1s 4d; 6c 1s 
5d; 7¢ 1s 3d;4c 1s 5d. J. Wella, 1 case 1s 4d; 2c Is i 

Ex “Dacca’ ’—Hartanwella, 1 case ls 5d. (1), 1 case 
1s 34; 2cases ls 4d. Wiharagalla, 2 cases ls 101; 4¢ 
ls 235 le 1s 24; le 1s; 1 bag dd. Guvateuue, 1 case 
1s 

Ex “Oity of Khios”—Dryburgh, 4 cases 1s 14; 8c Is 
3d; le 1s 5d. Kanapediwattie, 1 case 2s; lc 1s bd. 

fix “Olan Grant’—Elfindale, 1 case 1s 8d; 1 case 
Is 

Ex “Vega”—Imboolpittia, 1 case 1s 4d. 

Ex “Telamon”—Goomera, 2 cases 1s 9d. 1 bag 1s 5d. 

Ex “Massilia”—J. Wella, 1 case ls 7d. 


“COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


COLOMEO, 


Jury 197n, 1887. 


SO 


— SS SS TET 2 


PRICE: 124 ee cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies zi rupee, 


COLOMBO SALES: OF TRA AND 
CINCHONA. 


TEA. 


Messrs. Wirson & Co. put up for sale at the 
“Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 6th July, 
he undermentioned lots of Tea (8,877 lb.,;) which sold 
ws under :— 

(Bulked on Bstate.) 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No, perlb. ¢, 
“Watmauhara 1 1 hf-cht Dust 40 
Do 21 do Mixed 10 f not ar’d. 
Do 3.13 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 650 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Citrus 4 1 hf-cht Dust 50 
Do 5 1 do Mixed 40 
Do 6 1 do A Pekoe Sou 50 do 
Do 7 6 do Pekoe Sou 300 
De 8 1 do Pekoe 50 
Do 9 3 do Bro Pekoe 150 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
‘Wratlahan- 
dbu 10 1 hf-cht A Bro Pekoe 50 
Do ll 1 do A Pekoe 50 
Do 12 4 do A P: koe Sou 200 
Do 13 1 do Bro Pekoe 50 d 
Do 14 1 do - Pekoe 507...°? 
Do 15 2 do Pekoe Sou 100 
Do 16 2 do Souchong 90 
Do 17 2 do Mixed 90 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
tvies 18 12 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 480 52 
Do 19 8 do Pekoe 360 60 
Do 20 8 do Bro Pekoe 400 74 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Walawe 21.5 hf-ckhs Bro Pekoe 234 78 
G Do 22 2 do Pekoe 94 46 
KurDo 2310 do  Pekoe Sou 500 «42 
Do 24 2 do BroMixed 99 ~29 
Do 25 1 do  Congou 47 21 
Do 26 1 do Pekoe Dust 37 29 
Do 27 1 do Dust 53 19 
vs 28 10 do Pekoe Sou Mixed 487 36 
uwitty 29 2 do Bro Pekoe 113 54 
Do 30 2 do 
2 boxes \ Pekoe 128 44 
nett 15 1b. each 
Do 31 8 hf-chs ) 
2 boxes ; Pekoe Sou 426 39 
nett 14 lb. each 
Do 32 4 hf-chs 
1 box | co Mixed 237 22 
nett 16 lb. 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Wehalma 33 6 chests Bro Pekoe 525 88 bid 
Do 34.17 do Pekoe 1700 56 bid 
Do 35 9 do Pekoe Sou 855 42 bid 
Do 36 1 hf-cht Unassorted 42 not offd 


Mr. E.Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Oom- | rr} 


wxerce Sales Room today, 6th July, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (6,347. Ib.), whieh sold as 
under :— 

(Factory Bulked.) 


Let Mark Box Pky. Description “Weight 
Me. No, per lb, oc. 

a Labugama 16 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 400 = 65 bid 

3 Do 17 15 do Pekoe wo 0653 

3 Do 18 1 do Pekoo'Séu Fans 8) 27 

- a 19 4 a ines A 100 «(a7 

20 do ™20 out. 

3 Do ai 1 chest Red Det 90 9 


) 


W(raciory Bulked: ) 


Lot Mark Box Weight 

No. No Pkgs. Description per lb. Ce 

7] Torrington 23 13 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 582 ~—s out. 

8 Do 2411 do Pekoe 440 65 

9 Do 25 12 do Bro Pekoe 600 5) 

10 Do 26 2 do Bro Pekoe Sou 120 30 

ll Do 27 2 “do Dust 136 18 

LZ teN 28 2 do Unassorted 106 27 

13 Do 29 1 do Congou 51 21 bid 

14 30 17 chests Unassorted 1700 31 bid 
(Factory Bulked.) 

15 Fernlands 31 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 480 61 bid 

16 Do 82 1 do do AT A2 bid 

17 Do 33.10 do Pekoe Sou 460 50 

18 Do 34 1 do Dust 65 12 bid 


Messrs. SoMpRVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 6th July, 


| the undermentioned lots of Tea (25,447 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. ¢, 
1 Muraloya 6 22 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1100 60 
2 Do 7 9 chests Pekoe 810 44 
2 Do 8 9 do Pekoe Sou 810 38 
4 Coodagama9 1 do Pekoe 100 45 bid 
5 Do 10 5 do Pekoe Sou 450 35 
6 Do 1S Lado: Fanninys 90 20 
7 Do 12° 1 do Congou 85 20 
8 Do 13 3 hf-chs Dust 180 18 
9 Do 14 5 chests Red Leaf 500 B 
10) Shee 15 2 do Bro Pekoe 180 35 bid 
11 Do 16 3 do  Pekoe 270 =. 330 bid 
12 Do 17 2 do Pekoe Sou 180 30 
13 Do 18 1 do Souvhong 90 25 
l4 Do 19 2 do Bro Tea 180 15 
(Bulked.) 
15 Detena- 
galla 20 16 boxes Bro Pekve 304 90 bid 
16 Do 21 19 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 798 58 
17/ O 22 6 do Bro Pekoe 270 ) 
18 O 23.18 do Pekoe 720 net 
19 O 2411 do Pekoe Sou 440/ arrived 
20 0 25 1 do Dust 55 
21 Aadneven 2610 do Bro Pekoe 550 77 bid 
22 Do 27 20 do Pekoe 1000 52 
| 23 W 28 10 boxes Pekoe 280 52 bid 
24 BS 29 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 250 47 bid 
25 Do 30 6 do Pekoe 300 42 
(Bulked.) 
26 A 31 27 chests Bro Mixed 3030 13 bid 
27 A 32 8 do Congou 720 24 
(Bulked.) 
28°°G 'T 33 4 chests Pekoe 288 not offa 
(Bulked.) 
29 Ferndale 34 27 ne ens Bro Pekoe 1350 5 
30 Do 35 9 Pekoe 450 5 
31 Do 36 9 ieee Pekoe Sou 900 53 
2E 8 37 «5 hf-chs Bro Tea 325 36 
33 Do 38 2 do Congou 110 31 
34. Massena 39 9 do Bro Pekoe 450 
35 Do 4011 do Pekoe 540 not 
| 36 Do 4110 do Pekoe Sou 150 ( arrived 
37 Do 42 3 do Pekoe Fans 180 
38 Bloom- 
field 43 6 do Bro Pekoe 360 70 
39 Do 4410 do Pekoe 500 51 
40 Do 4514 do Pekoe Sou 1330 40 
1 Do 46 2 do Bro Mixed 190 Mu 
Bandara- 
polla 47 5. do Bro Pekoe 250 70 bid 
43 Do 48 8 do Pekoe 150 55 bid 
44 Do 4912 do Pekoe Son Geo 
45 Lauder- 
dale 50 10 chests Bro Pekoe 1200 87 bid 
46 Do 51 8 do Pekoe Sou aso 4“ 
47 Do 52 2 hfi-chs Congou 110 12 bid 
45 Do 53.1 do Duat bt] 17 bid 
49 St. Clive 54 5 do Bro Pekoe 285 69 bid 
50 Do 55 4 do Pekoe 200 bo 
| $1 Do 56 5 do Pekoo Sou 228 4) 
| 52 Do 57 1 do Pekoe Dust 50 18 
5&3 Do 58 2 do Bro Mixed 106 » 
oa Do 69 1 do Congou att 22 


2 


Messrs. Fornes & WALKER put up for sale at the | Lot Mark 
Qhamer of Oommerce Sales Room today, 6th July, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (88,435 Jb.) which sold 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. Biel se | 


2s under :— 
Lot. Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. 0. per lb. 
1 Wedde- 
godde 2 1 box Bro Pekoe 19 
2 Do 4 1hf-cht Pekoe 34 
3 Do 6 1 do  Pekoe Sou 50 
4 Norton 8 13 hi-chs Fannings 650 
5 10 9 chest BroTea 810 
6 Torwood 12 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 400 
7 Agra Oya 14 1 chest do 100 
8 Do 16 2 do Pekoe 200 
9 Campden 
Hill 18 24 de Pekoe Sou 2400 
10 Yellan- 
gowry 20 2 do Orange Pekoe 260 
ll Do 2215 do Pekoe 1350 
12 Do 24 5 do Bro Mixed 550 
13 Kowlahena 26 6 do Bro Pekoe 720 
14 Do 28 12 do Pekoe 1200 
15 Do 30 7 do Pekoe Sou 700 
16 Do 32 1 do Dust 161 
17 Mahatenne 34 2 do Pekoe Dust 270 
18 MRM 36 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 160 
19 Do 388 3 do Pekoe 145 
20 Do 40 2 do Pekoe Sou 80 
21 Farnham 4213 boxes Bro Orange Pekoe 260 
22 Do 44 21 hf-chs Pekoe 1050 
23 Do 4615 do Pekoe Sou 675 
24 K 48 26 do Bro Pekoe 1300 
2 K 50 40 do Pekoe 1800 
26 K 50 40 do do 1800 
27 K 50 39 do do 1755 
28 K 52 8 do Dust 560 
99 S 54 22 do Fannings 1100 
30 8S 56 1 chest Bro Tea 105 
31 Ss 58 2 hf-chs Red Leaf 122 
32 8S 60 2 do Pekoe Fans 140 
33 Pansala- 
tenne 62 6 do Bro Pekoe 800 
34 Do 64 40 do Pekoe 1800 
35 Queensland 66 7 do Bro Pekoe 420 
36 Do 68 11 do Pekoe 550 
37 Do 70 13 chests Pekoe Sou 1230 
38 Do 72 2 do Bro Mixed 190 
39 Avisawella 74 20 hf-chs Pekoe 800 
40 Do 76 19 chests Pekoe Sou 1710 
41 8 78 3 hf-chs Oran Pekoe 150 
42 S 80 4 do Bro Tea 200 
43 8 82 11 hests Dust 830 
44 Queens- 
wood 84 8 do Bro Pekoe 640 
45 Do 86 4 do Pekoe Sou 320 
46 Do 88 1 do Dust v6) 
47 Hillside 90 5 do Bro Pekoe 411 
48 Do 9211 do Pekoe 815 
49 Do 9419 do Pekoe Sou 1358 
50 Do 96 1 do Pekoe Dust 120 
51 Middleton 98 21 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1050 
52 Do 100 20 do Pekoe 960 
53 Do 102 17 do do 850 
54 Do 104 8 do Fannings 480 
55 A K 106 3 chests Bro Tea 330 
56 =Do 10818 do Pekoe Sou 1620 
57 Agalwatte 110 6 hf-chs Pekoe 300 


79 bid 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Ohamber of. 


OGommerce Sales Room today, 13th July, the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (11,812 lb.) which sold as 
under :-— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
0, No, perlb. c. 
iP 35 2 chests Red Leaf 160 20 
2N DC 
Ld, 6 1 chest 
1 hf-cht do 131 ll 
(Factory Bulked.) 

3 Eilandhu hf-chs Bro Pekoe 400 64 
4 . Do 3812 chests Pekoe 1200 46 
5 »~ Do 39 3 do 

1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe Sou 350 31 
6 Do 40 1 chest Bro Tea 100 »=«15 
7 Do 41 1 do Dust 100 17 
8 42 7 do Unassorted 700 withd’n 
9 Maria 42 9 do Bro Pekoe 891 out. 
10 Do 44 9 do Pekoe Sou 891 43 
11 Do 45 3 do Souchong 255 30 
12 Do 46 2 do Bro Mixed 112 19 
pt Do 47 1 hf-cht Dust 80 18 


Box Pkgs, Description Weight | 
No. No. 5 per lb. oc. 
4L V 48 1 chest 
4 hf-chs Pekoe 285 -.- oat. 

15 Do 49 7 hests Pekoe Sou 615 = out. 
16 Do 50 1 hf-cht Dust 70 ext. 

(Factory Bulked.) 
17 St,Clair 51 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 660 8 
1 Do 52.10 do Pekoe 550 64 
19 Do 53 6 do PekoeSou 288 8646 

(Factory Bulked.) 
20 Rawreth 54 19 hf-chs Pekoe 950 62 
21 Do 55 25 do Pekoe Sou 1250 3F 
22 Do 56 1 do Congou 50 14 
23 Do 57 1 do Dust 80 16 
24,0 E 58 6 chests do 900 = out. 
25 Do 59 5 do Bro Congou 564 16 
26 Do 60 2 do Bro Tea 180 «613 


Messrs. Witson & Oo. put up for sale at the : 
Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 13th J uly, 
: 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (7,998 1b.) which solkt 


as under :— 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Mark Box Weigh 6 
No. Patkages Description per lb. ce, 

Rathmaha- 

Ta 1 1 hf-cht Dust 50 19 
Do 2 1 do Mixed 40 19 
Do 313 do PekoeSou 540, 3B 

(Bulked on Estate.) P 

Citrus 4 1 hf-cht Dust 50 2 
Do 5 1 do Mixed 40 17 
Do 6 1 do A Pekoe Sou 500-32 
Do 7 6 do Pekoe Sou 800 3T . 
Do 8 1 do Pekoe 50 4h 
Do 9 3 do Bro Pekoe 150 52) 

: (Bulked on Estate.) 

Wallahan- 

dhu 10 1 hf-cht A Bro Pekoe 50 55 
Do 11 1 do A Pekoe 50 40. 
Do 12 4 do A Bro Pekoe 200 33 
Do 13 1 do Bro Pekoe 50 53. 
Do 14 1 do Pekoe 50 a 
Do 15 2 do © Pekoe Sou 100 3g 
Do 16 2 do Souchong 90 36 
Do 17 2 do Mixed 90 

(Bulked on Estate.) 

Lyndhurst 18 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 250 out. 
Do 9 6 do Pekoe 270 out... 
Do 20 33 do PekoeSon 1475 out. 

NC 21 4 do Unassorted 160 24 
Do 22 7 do Bro Tea 315 = 
Do 23 3 do 

1 box Red Leaf . 160 Wk 
24 Do 1 hf-cht Dust 68. 2 
(Bulked on Estate.) : 

Orange ‘ 

Field 25 21 hf-chs Unassorted 1050 «850 


CINCHONA. 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sales Room today, 23rd June, the undex 
mmenfiond lots of Cinchona (28,614 Ib.), which sol@ 
as under :— 


Weight 
Lot Genus Description per lb 
No, abeut ee 
1 Succirubra Chippy branch 3123 e& 
2  Officinalis Orig chips—1.90 655 33 
3 Succirubra do do 10-90 906) 4 
4 do Root soy 17 
5 do - Broken quill 21 10 big 
6 do Ren & original chips & 
pala 246 820 
7 do Renewed shavings —3°68 836 58 
8 do Original do —1'36 764 22 
9  Officinalis do small chips and 
shavings 1799 im 
10 do Root 165 2 
11 Succirubra Branch 878i 
lla Calisaya Original chips—0°99 5678 «15 
12 Succirubra . do shavings—1‘44 10168 30 
13 do Branch 294 Sz 
14 do Shiftings 199 a. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


3 


Weight 


Lot 
No. Genus. Description per lb. 
15 do Renewed shavings—1°94 770-38 
16 ~=—- Officinalis do do—1'85 74035 
7 do Original chips 246 14 
18 = Succirubra do do 280 15 
19 = Officinalis 
and Suc. Dust 182 Oe 
20. Succirubra Branch 2200 2 bid 


Messrs. SompRVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 23rd June, 
the undermentioned lots of Cinchona, which sold for 
the prices noted :— 


Weight 
Lot Estate Genus _ Description per Ib 
No. about cc. 
1 Morland Sue Branch 865 2 
Qa Do do Root 1505 
2b Do do Rend original \ —1'67 } 30 
stem 1172 
3 W K Pub ~~ Branch & Chips 2132 out. 
4 Wavelmadde Sue Rend shavs—2°24 609 39 
5 Chips 275 12 


Messrs Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 23rd June, 
the undermentioned lots of Cinchona, which sold for 
She prices noted ;—- 

t 


No. Estate Genus Description per lb 
about ¢. 
1 Kinnaber Offi Natural stem chips 1848 14 
2 Do do Root 434 24 
3 Do do Branch 332 38h 
4 Kowlahena Suc Renewed shavs \—1-83 988 a3 
Do ° do chips 162 Ss 
5 Wavendon Offi Branch 970 3% 
6 fe) Sue Do 79 3 
7 Mausagalla do Do 156 34 
Messrs. Witson & Oo. put up for sale at the 


OGhamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 23rd June, 
the undermentioned lots of Cinchona (6,814 lb.), which 
sold for the prices noted :— 


Tot Weight 

No. Mark Genus Description per lb, 
about c 
Pp Oo Suc Branch 6323 5 
2 Do Offi Dust 216 12 
3 Do . Hyd Shftings 132 3} 
4 Do Oth Dust 63 6 
5 Do Sune do 80 2 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Obamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 7th July, 
the undermentioned lots of Oinchona which sold 
for the prices noted :— 


Tot Weight 
No Estate Genus Description perlb c 
about 
1 Queensberry Suc Rend stem chips 1186 13 
2 Do Suc Offi Orig and rend 
chips 1850 17 
3 Kowlahene Suc Orig chips 160 10 
A Led Brauch andtwigs 256 7 
5 AS Sue do o 1129 3 


Mr. C. E. H. Symons put u 
ber of Commerce Sales 
the undermentioned lots 
which sold as under :— 


oom today, 7th July, 
of Cinchona (28,967 Ib.) 


Lor Estate Genus Description Wei ht 

er lb, 

" xhonk ve 
1BJA Suc Branch 267 3 
2 Do do Orig & Rend 

Stem —19 538 14 

Do do Rend Stem & 

Root 99 
3 Hatale do Branch 3154 4} 
4D do do—0°74 17208 ~— out. 
Sa Tullibodde off Renewed 306 
6 De do Original > — 2°26 M9 > 36 bid 
¢ Do do Roo yi 

he age 9 Sue Branch 817 3} 
7 GOA do do 4a4 3 
8 HLK do do 708 3 
9 ODA do do aaag 

lo 8 do Dust 1100 8 


for sale at the Cham- | 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 
LANE. 

Marks and prices of OERYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 10th June 1887 :— 

Ex “Olan Grant’’—Kumaradola, 39 bags 938s 6d. 
Bulatwatte, 28 bags 95s; 11 bags 90s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Glenroy”—Mahakanda, 2c 108s; 5c 105s; Le 99s; 
ic 110s. Delgolla, 40 bags 92s 6d; 15 bags 90s; 9 bags 
79s; 13 bags 88s 6d. 

Ex “Dacca”—Lynford, 1b 3c 108s; 8c 105s6d; 2t 1c 
101s; 2c 109s. Alnwick, 2¢ 1b 106s 6d; 1b 99s 64; 
1t 108s. 

Ex “Vega’—Alnwick”—3c 106s 6d; 1b 99s 64d; 
O8s. 

Ex ‘‘Olan Matheson’’—Castlereagh, 1b 108s; lc 105s; 
1t 99s 6d; 1b 105s; 1b 95s. Killarney, 1b 111s; 2¢ 1b 
110s; le 1t 108s; 1c 1b 100s 6d; le 1b 1093; le It 
96s 6d. 

Ex “Glenroy’”—Hope Estate, 1t 105s; 6c 107s; 9¢ 105s; 
1c 1b 99s; 1¢ 108s 6d; 2c 1b 95s; 3 bags 100s. 

Ex “Rewa”—Udaradella, 1b 102s; 1t 100s; le 98s; 1t 
93s 6d. Balmoral, 1b 112s; 3b 110s 6d; 7b 100s 6d; 2b 
103s; 2t 2b 112s. (B), 20 bags 99s. 

Ex “Valletta’’—Delrey, 2c 108s 6d, 
Ex “Nubia’—Bunyan, le 105s 6d. 
Ex “Telamon”—Stisted, 3c 1b 105s 6d. 
Ex ‘‘Manora’’—Blair Athol, 7c 1b 106s. 


1t 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 17th June 1887 :— 

Ex ‘Nubia’’—Gampaha, 1b 105s; 3c 105s; 10c 103s; 
le 99s; 1c 1b 109s. 

Ex “ Dacca”—Gampaba, 1b 105s 6d; 1e 1b 105s; 6c 
103s 6d; 1t 97s 6d; 1t 108s 6d. 

Ex “Peshawur”—Dammeria, 1b 105s 6d; 1c 101s; le 
lb 98s; 1b 88s; 1b 105s. Gleneagles, 1t 97s. 

Ex “Mira ”—Powysland, le 106s 6d; 5c 105: 3c lb 
| 99s 6d; le lb 108s 6d. 
| Ex ** Duke of Devonshire ””—Badullawatte, 1 bag 102s; 
8c 1b 101s Gd; 2 bags 102s; le 94s; 1t 110s 6d: le 108s 
6d; le 1t 91s, Pingarawe, 3c 106s; 2 bags 102s; 6c 101s 
6d; 1t 95s 6d; 1b 108s 6d; 1c 90s. 

Fx “ Ballaarat’’—Delmar (OBEC), 2c 1t 107s; 3¢ 103s 
6d; 2c 100s; 1e 108s; le 92s; 1e 87s; 1b 97s; 1 bag 101s. 


Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 24th June 1887 :— 
| Ex “Dacca’’—Telbedde, 2c 95s 6d; 2c 90s; le 85s; 
le 160s. 
| Ex “Valletta’—Rillamulla, 2c lb 94s. 
Ex ‘Vega ’—Alnwick, 2c 94s 6d. 
Ex “Ballaarat”’—Mahaberia (OBEO), 1b 1t 84s; Ib 
| 78s; 1b 95s; 2b 58s; 1b 66s. Ingestre, 1b 86s; lb 98s; 
| lb 68s. 
| Ex “Duke of Devonshire’—Hapugahalande, 1b 86s; 
1b 72s; 1b 88s; 1b 838s; 1b 99s; 1b 76s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 
IN LONDON. 


41, MincinG Lane, June 10th, 1887. 
SUCCIRUBRA 


Mark. Quill. Chips & Rend. Root. 
Shavings. 
Dandukalawa 5d = 
Dromoland 9d 


Lanka Plantation uw 
| Co., Limited 


djdto5id 6dtobsd Tdto 74d 
Derry Clare 5d Sad 


f ie Sad 
| G. She 3d to 84d 6d 54d Hs 6d 
| Cranley ae 5 8d to 9d en 
| Wariagalla 10d 6d to 64d ne 
| Havilland ar 4d 64d ue 
| Macduff did Tad dad 
| Katooloysa 44d 74d we 
Cottaganga 4d to 44d ee uN 
| Galaha es ae 6d 
| Maousakelle an Sd <> 


4 . CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES, LIST. 


Mark. Quill. Obips& Renewed. Root. 
Shavings. 

Kitoolmoola ca Re 10d to 103d Ne 
Ambalamana mis 4d to 84d T7dtolsid As 
Pingarawe a 6dto 64d 10d to 104d oe 
Choisy - 44d to5d 7d to 74d 4 
Greymont 74d to 104d 54d to 6d ate oy 
DWG ate B4d to4d 5dto64d 4d to 4} 
Glencairn os 5d a 6d 
WSB, B in dia- 

mond ae 3d to 34d Ad ae 
Bukanda 74d 34d to 4d 4d 34d 
MCCCo. in dia- 

mond ae 4kd to 5d a fe 
Rangalla 4d to 44d 44d to 5d AD 
Angroowelle i 5d to 54d 74d to 8d Tid 
Bulatwatte ns 3d a 4d to 44d 
Ingurogalle aA 4d = 48 
Ratbnillokelle . 3d oe 45 
AG intriangle  .. 24d to 4d 8d ay 
JVJ & Co. Ram- 

bodde ais 5d 
Agrawatte é 4d aa Me 
Haputale a 54d 74d to 8d 7d 
Radella Rie 4dto5d 54d to 9d 50 
Crowhill Be 4d to 44d ate ue 

OFFICINALIS. 
Mark. Quill. Chips & Rend. Root. 
_ Shavings. 
Upper Cranley .. 5d to 54d 10d to 103d 1/ to 1/1 
Eskdale 4.7 9d— os 55 
Dunsinane An 6d Isidtols5d 10d 
3 Hybrid 5d 10d tols4d 84d 
Hope, Hybrid 6d ae 20 
Maria, Calisaya 2Qkd 44d ~ ried 
Lanka Plantation 

Co. Limited +s 54d 11d 
Clarendon ae 54d ae a 
Orion, Ledger we 10d oe 50 
RDE, 8 in dia- 

mond 53d to6d i1sto1/4 1/lto 
EGindiamond .. 5d to 6d 1/ to 1/3 no 
ST&LC, A in dia- 

mond a: 6a 11d to 113d a6 
Lemagastenne, 

Ledger co ae ae 1/1 
Delmar, Ledger 6d bs Ste 
Hillside od 4d-to-4id 1/1 10d 

EAST: INDIAN. 
SuccIRUBRA. 
Mark. Quill. _ Ohips& Rend. Root. 
Shavings. 
Ouchterlony Vailey 

Nilgiri Hills 

Barwood au ‘pind 10d ae 
Perseverance ie 34d to 6d 9d a 
Sholah Mulla ls 6d 114d le 
Balmadies 1/4 to2/ 4d to. 9d 44d ae 
Maramutte 50 53d 6d 5 


PUBLIC SALES OF INDIAN TEAS. 


Lonpon, June 10th, 1887. 


Or, Pk, 
o =& Bk. Pk, Sou. Bk. Teas, 
of Br. Or, Pk. . Pk. Sou. 
Chests. Pk. 

Hattigor 70 .. Jes 1/33 10d 6d 
Amo 15) p) os, Ova fl 81d Ay AS 
Banphara 132 ans 53d eck 4d Bro ... 47d,33d 
Naharanee99&h-ch... 1/105,74d 9d Be ce 680.644 
KTE in tri- 

angle Nil- 

giris 10 ++ 1/1} 6d 6d. 

) Season 1887-8. 

Bhogotpore : 

Estate 90&h-ch.., 10d 10d,9 arn Py} oy 
Hope OSs ass 8d 1/,1/02 9 ul ash 
Bagracote 78 ae 93d 10jd Bd das pl 
Tumsong 73 a 1/ 1/1R * 114d cor mad 
ManabarriesO&h-ch,,. 11} 104d *:.. aii 
LMBk, Moon- ' 

kakotte 105 10d .7d 6d 


“ OBYLON OBSERVER’? PRESS, COLOMBO. 


Or. Pk. 
‘No & Bk. Pk. Sou. Bk. Teas. 
OMBr, Or, Pk. Pk. Sou, 
Chests. Pk, 
»Chongtong49 si... 1/4k WA 1/e i nas 
Darjeeling Co. 
Ambootia66&h-ch... 1/7 1/3 aA cag 
Rungmook 50&h-ch... 1/55 ‘1/ 94d ase 
Loypon, June 17th, 1887. 
Or. Pk. 
Oo & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br. Teas. 
of Br, Or. Pk. Pk. Sou. 
Chests. Pk, 
Hattigor 148 4... 1/42 103d 82d 624,5 
do. 221 ay, 11d 1/35 9d 7d sia’sta 
SEASOn 1887-8 
TukvarTCo.143 1/2 1/32 1l/ 1044,7: 
Lingia Est 62 ... lldd 1 1034 es 
Bhogotpore 84 Sears 83d 75d con 
Lonpon, June 24th, 1887. 
Or. Pk. 
No, & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br. Teas. 
of Br.Or. Pk. Pk. Sou. 
Chests. Pk, 
SEASGN 1887-8 
Hilika Est 71 eas 1/3} 83a 7d . < 
Hokimgoorie 
Est 42 ss 1/1 a 7d bid ... <n 
L.M.Bk. Moon- 
dakotee 133 ... 83d 10d 7x0 634 
>» Mineral 
Spring Mi) ies oa 83d 73a . 
The Darjeeling 
Co Amboo- 
tia W4&h-ch.., ... 1,3 117d 72a 
» Ging 71&h-ch.., 1/6 oe Wy a 
», Poodser- 
ing 54&h-ch... 1/43 1/1t 4 _ 
WCL in Y, 
circle 52 9% 8d 6d Bro. 43d 
Talup Est 107 1/0¢ 94d 77d a 
Poobong = a oon rin fia =e 
Rungmook 4 ree Ey 7a 
Ellenbarrie 50 1/3: ___—‘21/ 10jd 83d aa 


(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, June 10th, 1887, 
Ex “Mira”—Bukanda (ACW), 1 bag 40s. 
Ex “Duke of Devonshire”—WP, 6 bags76s 6d. 
Ex “Oity of Khics”—Maragalla,8 bags 70s; 2 bags 78s. 
Ex “Dacca’’— Raxawa, 10 bags 75s; 6 bags 678 6d. 
Ex “Ohusan”—Alloowiharie, 4 bags 33s. 
Ex “‘Ajax”—Maria, 8 bags 75s 6d. 
Lonpon, June 17th, 1887. 
Ex “Mira’’—Wariapolla, 17 bags 76s 6d. 
Ex “Peshawur”—Morankande, 4 bags 70s; 1 bag 62s: 
Ex “Quetta’’—Wattagalla, 8 bags 70s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM. SALES’ IN 
LONDON. 


| (From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, June 17th, 1887. 

Ex ‘Clan Forbes’’—Coocoowatte, 3 cases ls 7d. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’—Laxapanagalla, 6 cases 
2s;1c 1s 5d. Ellagalla, 1 case 1s 6d; le 1s 8d; 3¢ Is 
10d; le 1s 2d; Ie 1s 4d. OMG, 1 case 2s 3d; 14c 28; Gc 
2s 1d; 2c 1s 5d. 

Ex “Rohilla”—Stewarts Coorg Galop, 1 case ls 8d; 
4 bags 1s 3d. ; 

Ex “Quetta”—(CRP), 1 case 1s 5d. 

Ex “Rewa’’—Duart Mal, 1 case 2s; 2 cases 28 ld; 
1 bag 6d. 

Ex “Glenroy”—V&R(KSN)BS&Co.,1 case 28 1d; 2 
cases ls 7d; 3 cases ls 5d. 

Ex “Olan Drummond, —V&R(KSN)BS&Co., 3.icases 
2s; 1 case 25 1d. AW(St.M), 2 casés 1s 11d; 6 cases Ie 
10d; 2 cases 1s 5d. : ; 

Ex “Mira”—Leanagalla, 1 case 1s 8d; 1 casels 7a 
1 case 163d. Hunasgeria, 2cases 1s, 9d; 1 case, 1s 1d. 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch”—DRE, 4 case 1s 5d. : 

Ex “Olan Matheson” —Altwood, 2 cases 1s/11d. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


A Te 


Pricw:—124 cents each; 3 copies 


? CoLomBo, AvuGusr 3rp 1887. 
19 ] i 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee, 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND [let Mark Box _ Weight 
No. No Pkgs. Description per 1b, Ce 
CINCHONA. (Factory Bulked.) 
4 Penrith 63 2 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 100 
TBA . he 6410 do Bro Pekoe 450 
. 5 ) 65 15 do Pekoe 600 + withd’n. 
oes 7 Do 66 16 chests Pekoe Sou 1260 
Messrs. Fornes & WALKER put up for sale at the|/5 Do 67 5 do  Pekoe Fans 570 
Chamber of Oommerce Sales Room today, 13th July, (Bulked.) 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (26,332 lb.) which 3 
soldaan ander 2 ae aE Cr 68 2 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 100 
Lot Mark Box Plgs. Descriptions Weight LEGO ete ee ole 
No. No. perlb. c. 
1 112 6 chests Pekoe Sou 4S0RE SEE Figo ie ome ee ae 
ee Be ae ee 14 Do 7235 do  Pekoe 1750 Out. 
4 000 oon 4 hf-chs Unassorted 242 out. ab Do ia alt do sido 1000 
Sean Pipe ee on see 16 Do 18 22 do, Rekoe Sou 1100 
6 C Watte 122 14 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 700 71 Leela ; 
Ta DG 124 6 do Pekoe 240 53 Tee aco nmolnakoe 200 sl 
8 _ Do TAWLD ido We BroyRekos'Sol 12900 368 fig ng wise 1& Riche Eekoo) | LOO ealO® 
9 Waverlby 128 34 do Bro Pekoe 1428 outs} 99 “Do 77 4 do. Dat” Son 500 out. 
10 130 17 chests Pekoe 1530 out. | >) FY Ops sse Just 200i oe 
} hf-cl P 55 : 78 1 do Bro Pekoe 56 46 
11 x 132 21 chs Bro Pekoe 1155 57 22 Do 79 5 do Paes Sou 247 35 
Eo) ori am Bl be | 
14 Kalu- pitiya 80 4 chests Bro Mixed 400 20 
ganga 138 22 oe ae Pekoe 1100 = 79 =. camer 
15 Do 140 37 do ekoe 1480 61 
16 Do 142 14 do Pekoe Sou 560 45 Gon he He H. SyMons put up for sale at the 
Tho Neuman BEG San 40 26 amber of Oommerce Sales Room today, 13th July, 
18 ‘Do 146 1 do Dust 70 19 the Gadeumentioned lots of Tea (3,201 lb.) which sold 
19 Mukel- as under :— 
oya 148 7 do Bro Pekoe 350 out entra TR yi lee 
20. Do 15016 do  Pekoe Sou 800 out. (Factory Bulked.) 
51 W K 152 1 do Dust 48 19 Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
22 Do 154 1 do Bro Tea 42 26 | No No. perlb. G 
23 Do 156 1 do Mixed 43 28 | 1 Aberfoyle 57 33 hf-chs Unassorted 1485 49 
24 CBE 158 1 do Dust (Ce Es} 2 Do 59 9 do Bro Pekoe 450 out. 
25 Galella 160 2 do Pekoe Sou 104 45 3S 61 4 do Bro Mixed 200 18 
26 a ape 1 do PARADES 55 18 4° S 63.1 do Pekoe Dust 75 16 
27 ) 64 4 do ust 302. «19 , ; 
28 G L 166 4 do do 280 19 (Factory Bulked.) 
- a a A ae Ms go Bro Mixed ae Me 5 L E L 65 8 boxes BroOrange Pekoe 145 out. 
Z « Co) 2 | 6 Do 67 8 hf-chs Pekoe ‘ 
31 ees Lt “3 Ho ah Pekoe oe 73 7 Do 69 5 aa; a Ganssonted oS Ste 
32 oO Oy) ekoe 715 48 8s NP 71 2 boxes P Q 27 5 
33 Do 5 176.10 do Pekoe Sou 550 43 | E 71 2 boxes Pekoe Fans 270 12 
34 Kast Holy- | = 
rood 178 11 do Bro Pekoe 440 out.» | M 
35 Do 180 21 do Pekoe 810 out. | Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
36 Theber- | Chamber of Oommerce Sales Room today, 20th July, 
ton 182 40 do  Pekoe Sou 2000-42 | the undermentioned lots of Tea (11,744 lb.) which sold 
37 Hillside 184 3 chests ee Pekoe 230 70 | as under :— 
38 Do 186 5 do ekoe 338 51 res escriDti = 
39 © Do 188 6 do Peke Sou 303 940 ull Ne Roe ceeehal WBesckintlon abe elaay 
40 Do 190 1 hf-chs Pekoe Dust 60 «20 | 1° Massena 81 9 hf-chs Bro Pekoe Pt50 os 
41 Radella 192 5 chests Bro Pekoe 500 out. 2 Do 8911 do’ Pekoe 540 ut 
42 Do 194 6 do — Pekoe 480 out 3 ido 8310 do  Pekoe Sou 450 [ arived 
43 Do 196 9 do  Pekoe Sou 875 «40 | 4 Do 81 3 do Pekoe Fans 180 a" 
5 KTK 8 6 do Bro Pekoe 270 =70 
Mr, J. D. Rosixson put up for sale atthe Cham-| $ SMM 8G 3 chests | | do ree +4 
ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 13th July,the} g 68 Bde. Bakes 450 «8 
oO : . °o ekoe Sou 270 33 
undermentioned lots of Tea (3,776 lb.) which sold) 9 Do 89 1 do  Souchong 90 «26 
as uuder:— 110 Muraloya 90 16 do Bro Pekoe 1600 
(Lactory Bulked.) a eo at a ac Eakoe ino | mot ard. 
) ‘kages agcripti Veigh | 12 ° vw o ekoe Sou 810 
RE nae Tn tees _Description bes ce. |13 MM __ 98 30 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1268 82 
1°D W731 hf-chs Bro Pekoe eowmiasit. jt Do j4 9482 do Pekne 13965 
9 Do 825 do Pekoe 1000 38 15 pO 95 28 da Souchong 1024 41 
y 55 B | 16 0 96 7 do Dust 420 26 
fe 10 a ao’ Bed Leet Hoag [17 Bort | 
5 Do ll 1 do Pekoe Dust SI 19 : wood 97 3 do Congou lat 29 
6 12 13 chests Bro Mixed 1170-32 ao dan . Da - es Bute , ai 20 
g . { oO ro Mixe 25 21 
20 Do 100 1 do Orange Pekoe 50 as 
Messrs. SoMERVILLE & eee ut ap for sale at the | (Bulked.) 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 13th 21 0 1 SicheatelHad Taal 70 te 
July, the undermentioned lots of Tea (12,3843 lb.) 29 © 21 do Hanae” 140 2 
which sold as under :— , 3 E 3 1 hf-cht Dust 3% 16 
Lot Mark Box Weight {24 P 4 4 do Dust lav io 
No. No. Pk. Doseription. per lb. oc. 2 DG 5 3 do Bro Mixed 103 notar’d 
1 KT K #& 6 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 270 out. #4 MD 6 1 do Bro Pekoe Fans 70 2 
2 Do #111 do Pekoe Sou 440 44 | 27 7 1 do Dust “4 21 
3 Do #2 1 do Duet 40 out, a3 K TK 8 1 do Dast # 31 


2 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Oom 
merce Sales Room today, 20th July, the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (8,216 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
o. No. per lb ¢ 
{1 H 61 3 hf-chs Congou 300 = 30 
2 H 62 2 chests 
1 hf-cht Unassorted 282 36 
3H 63 1 chest Dust 170 17 
4 Labugama 64 9 boxes Orange Pekoe 27 «1°01 
5 Do 65 16 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 650 54 
6 Do 66 1 do Dust 50 48 
G7 St.Clar 67 2 do Souchong 100 «32 
8 Oo 68 7 do Pekoe Fans 574 20 
(Factory Bulked.) 
9 Brown- : 
low 69 8 chests Bro Pekoe 686 72 
10 Do 70 8 do Pekoe 577 60 
11 Do 71 8 do Pekoe Sou 544 47 
12 Do 72 1 do Dust 92 19 
13 Do 73 1 box Bro Mixed 19 17 
(Factory Bulked.) 
14 Kanangama 7410 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 500 82 
15 Do 75 8 chests Pekoe 800 45 
16 Do 76 8 do Bro Mixed 800 25 
17 Do 77 5 do Dust 650 20 
18 RB 78 29 hf-chs Bro Tea 1305 16 
19 K 79 2 do Unassorted 90 40 
Messrs. Witson & Oo. put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 20th July, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (5,799 lb.) which sold as 
under :— 
Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. per lb. ¢c 
Kin cir. 36 1 chest BroMixed 90 16 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Charley 
Valley 1 6 hf-chs Souchong 300 = 51 
Do 2 7 do Pekoe Sou 350 7 
Do 311 do Pekoe 550 73 
Do 4 6 do Bro Pekoe 300 1°03 
Do 5 1 do Bro Orange Pekoe 54 123 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Nahalma 26 4 chests Bro Orange Pekoe 420 1°15 
Do 27 12 do Pekoe 1200 63 
Do 28 6 do Pekoe Sou 570 out 
Kaluganga 6 1 hf-cht Dust 60 18 
Kennington 7 2 chests 
1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe 255 out. 
Do 8 12 chests Pekoe 1080 43 
Do 9 4 do Pekoe Sou 360 30 
Do 10 1 do Unassorted 90 40 
Do 11 1 do Dust 120 16 


Messrs. ForsEs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 20th 
July, the undermentioned lots of Tea (19,515 Ib.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages. Description. Weight 
No. No. perlb. c.. 
1B 1 3 hf-chs BroMixed 180 19 
2 PV 38 2 do Dust 120 «618 
3 Do 5 2 do Congou 100 26 
4 Do 7 2 do Bro Mixed 100 13 
5 COC 9 2 do Pekoe 100 58 
6 Do 11 1 do BroPekoe 48 65. 
7 AS 18 2 do Dust 100 22 
8 D 15 $8 do Bro Pekoe 150 3=66 
9 D 17 4 do Pekoe 200 53 
io D 19 9 do Pekoe Sou 450 41 
1D 21 1 do Congou 50. 20 
12 D 23 1 chest Dust 80 17 
13 Kirimittia 25 4 hf-che Orange Pekoe 200 65 
14 Do 27 9 do Bro Pekoe 450 49 
15 Do 29 9 do Pekoe 450 39 
16 Do 31 7 do Pekoe Sou 330 34 
17 33 1 chest Dust 162 19 
18 B 35 1 do  Congou 110~—s 3 
19 Kalugan- 5 
ga 87 11 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 550 81 
20 Do 39 7 do Pekoe 280 65 
21 Do 41 4 do Pekoe Sou 160 46 
22 Do 48 1 do BroSou 50 ©=30 
23 Do 45 1 do Pekoe Dust 50 = 32 
24. Do 47 1 do Fannings 40 20 
95 Farnham 49 13 boxes Bro Orangs Pekoe 260 92 
26 Do 51 24 hf-chs Pekoe 1200 out. 
27 Do 53 16 do Pekoe Sou 720 outs 
28 Do 55 1 do Fannings 65 al 
29 Do 57 1 do Dust 80 16 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. ) No. per lb. c. 
0 Theber- 
ton 59 20 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 
81 Do 61 8 do Pekoe ri 50 
32 =~Do 63 26 do Souchong 1300 8935 
33 Do 65 8 do Bro Tea 400 20 
34 Do 67 7 do Dust 350 20 
35 EF 69 5 do Congou 225 not 
36 F 71 4 do Dust 280) arrived 
37 OG 73 3 boxes do 60 21 
388 O K 75 65 chests BroPekoe 5A0 73 
39 Do 77 5 do Pekoe 500 558 
40 Do 79 5 do Pekoe Sou 450 41 
41 Campden 
Hill 81 16 do Bro Pekoe No. 

827-36 1000 83 
42 Do 83 14 do Pekoe No, 837-50 1260 62 
43 Do 85 21 do Pekoe Sou No. 

851-71 2100 

44 Do 8912 do Pekoe No, 803-14 1080 a 
45 Do 9112 do Pekoe Sou No. 

815-26 1200 
46 P 93 5 hf-chs Congon ae os 
47 P 95 4 do Dust 280 «14 


Mr. J. D. Rogpinson put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 27th July, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (9,517 1b.) which 
sold as under ;— 


LotMark Box  Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No : perlb. c. 
1 ANTI 13 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 416 56 
2 Do 14 15 chests Pekoe 1350 out, 
3 Do 1516 do Pekoe Sou 1440 do 
4 Do 16 7 do Souchong 630 do 
5 Do 17 6 do Dust 816 do 
(Factory Bulked.) 

6 Lavant 18 8 chests Bro Pekoe 800 out, 
7 Do 1931 do Pekoe 2636 do 
8 Do 2014 do Pekoe Sou 1190 «4 
8 K C 21 2pkgs Dust 240 «17 


Messrs. Forsrs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamer of Oommerce Sales Room today, 27th July, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (12,162 Ib.) which sold 


as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. ¢ 
1W B 97 4 chests Pekoe Sou 360 out, 
2 Do 99 1 hf-cht Pekoe 60 51 
3 Do 101 1 do Bro Tea 40 22 
4 Do 103 1 do Dust 60 16 
5 Do 105 1 chest Red Leaf 70 20 
6 Do 107 4 boxes Bro Pekoe 30 notar’d 
7 AK 109 12 chests Pekoe Sou 1080 39 
8 Do ill 3 do Bro Tea 330 0G 
9 Do 113 4 do Congou 360 18 
10- Do 115 14 do Red Leaf 1260 19 
11 Do 117 6 do Dust 720. 16 
12 Middleton 119 23 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1150 out. 
13 Do 121 20 do Pekoe 960 do 
14G0 123 26 do do 1300 do 
15 Do 125 12 do Souchong 540 do 
16 Do 127 1 do Bro Sou 42 22 
17 Do 129 2 do Dust 120 16° 
18 WS 131 11 chests Pekoe Sou 1100 44 
19 Avisawella 133 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 450 55 
20 Do 145 12 do Pekoe 480 out, 
21 Do 137 12 chests Pekoe Sou 1080 de 
22 Do 139 6 do Bro Tea 570 12 


Messrs. WitsoN & Co. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sales Room today, 27th July, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (3,182 lb.) which sold 


as under :— 
Mark Box Weigh 
No. Packages Description per lb. c, 
D 20 2 hf-chs 
1 box Pekoe 110.35 
D 21 2 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 100. 31 
D 22 1 do 
1 box Souchong 67 31 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Nahalma 23 8 chests ; 
1 hf-chs Pekooe Sou 800 «43. 
Do 24 13 chests Pekoe 1300 58 
Do 25 9 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 4 a 
Do 26 9 do BroOrange Pekce 405 I* 


— 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


CINCHONA. 


Mr. HE. Joun put up for Sale at the Oham- 
ber of Oommerce Sales Room today, 7th July, 
the undermentioned lots of Cinchona (80,442 1b.) which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Weight 
No Genus Description per lb 
about c. 
1 Hybrid Orig Chips —1'88 1467 29 
2  Officinalis do 250 8616 
3 ~~ Succirubra Orig Chips & Shavs —1°36 581 20 
4 ae sat Shavings—2°96 ee 49 
5 () ng do ; 793 
6 do Root p- 1°66 so} 28 
7 do Branch — 72 4 
8 do Root —2'15 2730 33 
9 do Orig Chips 1:04 2697 14 
10 do Branch 2355 3 bid 
ll do Rend Shavings —2°20 1543 26 
12 do Orig do —1'32 972 20 
13 do Root 37 16 
14 do Rend Chips & Shavs—1°87 2013 30 
15 do Orig Shavings —1‘56 4324 23 
16 do Root — 1°46 1151 21 
17 Officinalis Orig & Rend Chips 40 20 
18 Ledgeriana do do 50 =. 40 
19 Succirubra Branch 1837 out. 
20 do Stem and Branch Chips 210 5 
21 Succirubra 
&Calisaya Orig Stem Chips 2005 7 
22 Branch 2548 out. 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the Oham- 

ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 7th July 
the uandermentioned lots of Cinchona (50,116 1b.) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Estate Genus Description Weight 
No. per lb. 
about ec. 
tA E Suc Branch & chips 5460 3 bid 
2Wwk Pub do —1'03 2132 14 
3 Strathdon Sue Chips, &c, 1624 104 
cee Oe) Suc & 
Offi Renewed and original 
chips —1°39 7256 20 
5 Do Sue Offi 
& Led Red shavings—2*40 3210 39 
6 Do Led = do and original 
chips —2'02 165232 
tem Li Branch and chips 199 = 3 bid 
8a D : Offi Original chips 198825 10 
& oD > do }- 247 
% D Offi Root 9:81 1596) 45 
9% D do do aos 586 
10 Strathdon do Renewed—1'99 4161 30 
ll Do do do —196 1275 30 
12 Wewesse Suc Orig shavings —0°98 7076 15 
13 Do do Renewed—2'49 4716 33 
4 = =6Do do Chips 101 13 


Mr. BH. Joun put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Commerce Sales Room today 14th July, the under- 


mentioned lots of Oinchona (54,766 lb.) which sold 
as under -— 
Lot Weight 
No. Genus Descriptious per Ib, 
about c. 
1 Succirubra Chips and root 303 9 
2 do Rend and original chips 
and shavings—2'11 984 34 
4 do Original chips —1°05 2250 17 
+3 do Branch 274 Bt 
- oe pad aes 3157 out, 
o Orig chips se 2321 18 
1 do Root} 1-38 185 
. do Branch 2082 4 
9 do Original chips — 1-62 1578 18 
10 do Branch 231 
ll do do 2705 ll 
13 Calisaya SuiePy branch 645 
8 do Rend chips sis 15 
14 = Suceirubra = Shavings 590.38. 
15 do Dust 71 (10 
16 do Quill & shava~ 098 Mas 13 
17.~=—- Hybrid Original chips 60010 
18 Officinalis Dust vs out, 
19 Succirubra Branch Al 3 


& 


Weight 


Lot 
NO. Genus. Description per lb. 
20 Mixed Branch 7813 out. 
2) Succirubra Chippy branch 2820 do 
22 do Rend chips—1'85 5553 29 
23 do Original chips —1°04 4172 14 
24 do Root 285 15 
25 do Branch 3250 ~— out, 
26 do Rend shayings —3 93 6056 65 
27 do Orig do —175 3076 a 
28 Officivalis 

& Hybrid Rend do 2:17 301 49 
20 Officinalis : 

& Hybrid Orig do 1068 site 
30 Branch 581 3h 


Messrs, Fornes & Waker put up for sale at 
the Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 14th 
July, the undermentioned lots of Cinchona (13,730 lb.) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Weight 
No. Estate Genus Description per lb. 
about c, 
1 New Peacock 
& Stony 
Cliff Branch 6121 5¢ 
2 Agalwatte Suc Rend chips 379 21 
3 Do do Root 484 17 
4 Do do Stem 699 10 
5 Braemore Off Dust 1124 3k 
6 Bowlana Suc Branch 233 3 
71 @Pec do do 2230 3h 
8 Galata do Natural chips 820 13 
Do do Rend do 152u 18 
10 Do do Root 320 12 
Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at th 


Chamber of Commerce Sales Room to-day, 14th 
July, the undermentioned lots of Cinchona (12,220 lb.) 
which sold as under ;-— 


Lot Weight 
No, Estate Genus Description. per lb. 
about c 
Ll Guovs Suc Brauch & chips 424 3 
2 0DA do do 3362 3f 
3 Clydesdale Off Original—l‘19 542 7 
4 Do do Renewed } 2.21 2410 36 
Do do Shavings | ~~" GUS. oats 
5 Do Suc Rend chips 1°62 980 Os 
Do do do mee 570)“ 
7 Ragalla Branch and chips 1935 out. 
7 Do Mixed do 1920 out, 


—_—- 


Mr. C. E. H. Symons put u 
ber of Commerce Sales 
the undermentioned lots 
for the prices noted :— 


for sale at the Cham- 
oom today, 2lst July, 
of Cinchona which sold 


Lot Estate Genus Description Weight 
No per lb. 
about c. 
1S Suc Branch and chips 895 3 
2RC do do 1824 34 
3 ww do do 2288 3 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Ghar, if 
Commerce Sales Room today, 2lst July, the under- 
mentioned lots of Cinchona (44,873 Ib.), which sola 
as under :— 


Weight 
Lot Genus Description per lb 
No, abevt cc, 
1 Succirubra Branch 2355 out. 
2 do Rend chips —1:97 2368 do 
3 do Branch 1837 3 
4 do Rend chips —1°59 3650 | 
5 do Branch 4200 
6 do Original chips 3500 
1 do do 1667 
18 do Root 220 
79 do Branch we : 2545 | 
Q do Original chips anc ' 
avings ~ bor ddan. £." 92% 
ll Officinalis Origival chips aod | 
shavings—1°31 6752 
12 Succirubra. Original shavs —1°42 lo7y 
13 Officinalis Rend do —216 1751 
M do do do —239 3176 
16 do Chips and branch 663T 


4 : CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 


LANE. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 8th April 1887 :— 

Ex “Bellerophon”—Chrystlers Farm, 1b 96s 6d; 2c 
96s 6d; 1c 104s; 2c 96s 6d; 1c 85s; 2c 1t 91s 6d; 1 
bag 90s. 

Ex “‘Peshawur’—Verlapattena, 1b 96s; 2c 95s 64d; 
7c 90s; 1c 83s; 1t 103s; 3c 1b 84s 6d; 2 bags 80s. 

Ex “Ballaarat’”—GT, le 77s; 1c 91s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK _ SALES 
IN LONDON. 


41, Mincine Lang, July 8th, 1887. 


SuccrIRUBRA, 
Chips & 
Mark. Quill. Shavings. Renewed. Root. 
s 600 5d 6d 53d 
Delmar mal 43d 934d 4d 
Nanoooya 400 4d men 4d 
Wattewelle 508 33d to 4d 6d 5d 
Oddington oe 6d “oe 6d 
Dell 00 53d = 63d 
Ythanside ee 4d to 44d oc ah 
Waitalawa 5 co 10d aA 
Bellwood 5d on 8d 
Stamford Hill .. 34d to 4d 734. oe 
Hoonoo Cotua ... ad 5d. 5d 
Melfort a 103d to 11d 33 

os Hybrid ... aes 10d 8d J 
SS, M in dia. ... 3d Td a5 
Glentilt Ab 54d to 6d 9a +5 
Nithsdale 400 6d 8d an 
Niabedda too 4d 9d to 1s 8d 
WwW, W in tri... od 43d ale 
Gavatenne 4d to 6d 5d toé6d 43d 
Hantane 3 ove on 
DBG, Pubescens,. 5d to 103d a3 Hen 
Uvakellie eas 53d 9d aay 
Horagalla ooo bad 5d a 
Mattakelle 33d to 4d 8id ae 
Stonycliff a0 ) 3} 5c 5d to 53a 
HO in diamond... 42 ere a 
Lynford 33d 74a “5 
Meresketiya, 

Pubescens ... 6d to 7#d  8dtolgsid os 
Dikoya _ EE a0 43d 
Agra Oya 6d 7d to 103d aA 
Thornfield fae 5d to a on 
Kitoolgalla non 57d bs oss 
Park, BFF 009 44d 53d to 1s 1d x 
Cattarem ad 4d to 43d ee) 
CHL, A in dia... 33d ad. on 
Amblamana ' zd to. 4d 6d to 6$d 4d to 43d 
Heeloya 200 44a. 8d a 
Rangalla ne 3d. 53d DD 
NWE 090 = 43d 4d to 434 
PHSP 20 3d eee ee 
Kandaloya 600 54d pon 
Old Madegama ... bd dae ag 
Laxapana 1 6d to 6Fd oe 43d to 5d 
Lebanon ats 3d 43d 54d 
Nilloomalley .., 42d to 5d 83d to 114d 6d. 
PG, Nin dia. .., 4d 63d 34d to 4d 
Moneragalla ~ .., 23d to 4d 6d to 64d 34d todd 
EWB ote Bad 43d on 
Wpper Cranley ... a 9d. on 
Delmar re 63d 1s 6d 1s Id 
Eskdale (L) +n 54d to 7id 1s 4d noo 
Bambrakelly ... 5hd om 9d 
Stamford Hill ... 44d tod 94dto 10d oD 
St. John’s es 63d 1s 5d ces 
Nithsdale oe a 9d to 10d 1lid 
Gracelyn “on 54d to 6d 1g ld toe 
Agrakande “0 54d to 6d 1s to 1s 1d eee 
Lynford as 43d 8d 9d 
Agraoya “0 38dto5d 10d to 104d cre 

1 elybmde* .., orn 9d to 1ld ose 
Thornfield ony bd 9d br 
Summer Hill ... 53d to 6d 84d to 9d oka 
Kenmare sae 2. oa 1s 4d to 1s 5d 8 
Loolcondura 5d to 54d Is 2d 11d to 1s 
Glen Devon ro Ad to 64d Is 2d 84d 

” Ledger '... 63d to 9d $d 9d 


| 1 bag 1s. 


LIST. 


PUBLIC SALES OF INDIAN TEAS. 


Or. Pk. 
No, & 


of Br. Or. 
Chests, Pk, 
SrAscn 1887-3 
Bhogotpore 41 one 
Mim Tea Co, 81 ae 
Soom Tea Co, 73 aoe 
1 mmaene Est.106 pas 


89 

Mencarets Hope 145 1/0 
Nurtong 66 
Manabarrie 60 &hf-ch— 
Lebon Thé Co, 

(Tukvar v.) 60 
Marionbaree 84 ... 
Geetingy Est.72 1/04 
Chargola T.Co.50 ... 
Singla T. Co. 

"1001134, 11d bid 
Hingajea T. Co. 69 10}d 
Dhajea Est. 119 aes 
Tukvar T o 151 re 
Lingia Est. 113 
Bon Ami (Travan- 

core) 84 & hf-ch... 
Bloomfield Est. 85 1/ik 
N. Sylhet T. Co. 
(Jaflonag) 26 oo 

Bamandanga 109 5 


SEASON 1887-8 

Margarets 

Hope 100 113d 
Tumsong Est 95... 
Pashok 94&h-ch 9d. 
Ring Tong149&h-ch1/4 
Balasun 112&h- chl11$d 
B.I.T. Co. Ur- 

runbund 162 ose 
Guneecoksep eh. are 
Selinbong 35&h-ch . 
Singla T. 


Loypoy, July Ist 1887. 


Co. 129 1/bid, 113dbid 93d bid 92d bid 72d bid 73d 
lld 


Goomtee Co. 90 
Lingia Est. 130 Ea 
MimTea Co, 75 = 
ss —— 46 
Singell T. 

Co. 145 & hf-ch 
Lebong T, Co. 

(Badamtam) 62 ... 


Bk. Ek, 
Pk. Pk. Sou. 
82d ft aor e 
lid a 
1/2t ~=—-1/0z 77a a 
1/143 103d 8d : 
1ld 107d 1% ! 
1/ 1/0: 7d 
AJ 103d. a 7kd ane 
1/ 1/0 ld ., 
aa Bs aid ce 
1/03 8 a 
ae lofi pia Tid bid |. 
Tid bid 7d bid aa 
83d bid 93 
ee 9d. bid ‘hava’ bid 4 
lid 83d oe 
1/25 12h ibe ee 
9a 1/05 on 
..11d bid unasd.,... 
1/3 lid 94d bid. 
10¢d | 100 ecu ot 
103d 1034 «98k, 
Loyvon, July 8th, 
Bk. Pk. 
Pky Bk. Sou. 
360 103d 124,774 a 
104 1osd Tid are 
9d bid .. Fa 2 
114,1124.,. ye ak 
.. Ohd.7ha bid 7d bid 2 
63d). a. jd 6d 
1/41/42 a 
3 1/2 Od". 
8} ‘a bid 7 
77d bid Gut 4d os 
Teabid 10d «Ad 
EB 10d 5 seh 
1/ lld 8d 


103d 74d cse 


Sou, Br, Teas. 


. 


1887. 


Sou. Br. Teas. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, July 8th, 1887. 
Ex “Quetta”—Kepitigalla, 7 bags 75s 6d; 1 bag 84s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 
LONDON. 


(From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, July 1st, 1887. | 
Ex ‘“India”—O&Oo., 10 cases 1s 11d; 8 cases 2s; 2 
cases 2s ld; 2 cases 2s 2d. Ellangowan, 2 cases Is 4d. : 
Gavatenne, 1 case 1s 7d; 1 case 1s 10d; 1 case 1s 4d. 
Ex “Bellerophon”—Golconda, 3 cases 1s 9d; 1 case 


1s 4d;'1 case 1s; 1 case 104d; 1 bag 1s 2d; 1 bag 1s 4d; 


lcase 44d; 1 case 1s 3d, Kottagodde, 1 case 1g Sdit 


Vicarton, 2 cases 3s; 1 case 1s, 


(A a SR 


“CEYLON OBSERVER”’ PRESS, 


COLOMBO. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


oe GE 


No. 20.] CoLomBo, AvuGcusr 22, 1887. | eeiee 193 cents Bucks 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies $ rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND iz Mark Box Weight 
0) g3. Description per] lb. c 
CINCHONA. 9 Ardross 17 22 do Bro Pekoe 980 ou 
10 1815 de  Pekoe 1350 Sh 
11 8 19 15 do Pekoe Sou 1350 38 
TEA. 13 K MOK 21 6 bfeh Bry Mixed. 300 2B 
-chs Bro Mixed B00 2: 
= 14 Do 22 4 do Red Leaf. 40 i 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Obamber of | 15 — Do 23. 2 do Dust i 150 7 
Commerce Sales Room today, 27th July, the under- | 16 Harmony 24 23 do — Bro Pekoe 1150 out. 
mengones lots of Tea (9,175 lb.) which sold as | (Factory Bulked.) 
under :— ‘ 
: agi. ( 17 Dambula- 
ae Mark res Pkgs Description voter i Bella a 48 nich aie Pekoe 650 out. 
. . . Is) ) 5 56 
ae ae Suhiehs Br Me es oe 19 Hid 8.27 2 do’. Bro Pekoe Sou 30 2 
oe Sou £ 0 20 Do 28 4 do Pekoe S 5 
3 F 82 1 do Congou 58 2 : ada aaa ae 
4 Dalhousie 83 5 do Bro‘fea 75 31 22 Do 30 1 B Bro Peko 40 BT 
5 Do 84 2 do Bro Mixed 90 15 core Boe 2e) 
6 Pri F 8 2 do Dust 140. 16 (Factory Bulked.) 
7 4 
galla 86 3 do BrolPekoe 150 70 23 Massena 31 9 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 450 74 
8 Do 87 4 do  Pekoe 200 51 24 Do 82) 11;,do,,,, Eekoe 540 31 
9 Do Rate do Souchong 40 36 25 Do 33.10 do Pekoe Sou 450 out 
10 Do 89 1 box Dust 23 7 26 Do 34 3 do Pekoe Faus 180 do 
ll Do 90 1 hf-cht Unassorted 37 34 27 Muraloya 35 16 chests Bro Pekoe 1600 de 
12 Black- 28 Do 36 10 do Pekoe 900 38 
burn 2 3-chests Bro Pekoe 300-63 29 Do 87 9 do, | Pekoe Sou 810 34 
13. Do 310 do Orange Pekoe 900 out- 80 DP O4s sae 2 do 
ld Do 4 8 do  PekoeSou 640 do |, babi che uence Dee rel eS 
ce ae 5 2 do Souchong 200 20 se “Kg #8 a io Banghang 65 31 
0 6 1 do Dust 130 rt: 3: 2 ° ro Pekoe 1320 out 
7c 8 2 do Bro Tea Qadielnd eS. BO. Ah 17 do.” yekte 935, do 
(Factory Bulked.) | 34 ‘0 y i) ekoe Sou 2550 do 
; 35 Do 43 7 4d Dust 385 16 
18 Torring ; spore 4G 7 
ton 9 10 hf-chs Pekoe LP “at Mee Oe ES ee at oa! 
19 Do 1019 do  Pekoe Sou 760 do (Bulked.) 
20 Do ll 2 do Bro Pekoe Sou 100 26 c ‘ : 
21 Do 1a do Dust 60 ld 37 Penrith 45 16 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 720 out 
22 Do ia ado Congou 390 29 38 Do 46 10 do Pekoe 400 57 
= al iahire 1417 do  Unasgorted - 850 out 38 Do 47 18 chests Pekoe Sou 1680 «(jout 
m 15 5 do do 250 do 
25 Black- ; 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamb 
Bae : : ‘ p namber 
rh eg 6 af alicet Bedbept ed 3 of Commerce Sales Room today, 3rd August, the 
uaidepmenfione lots of Tea (1,740 lb.) whic sold as 
Mr. C. E. 8. Beacons put up for sale at the vee te , 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 27th July, | kot Mark Box. PkesouiDescnpiion, Weight 
the esse cenbioned lots of Tea (5,059 Ib.) which sold | ~ Pe Ne: per ad Ht 
as under :— 1 Salem 18 7 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 815 78 
‘Factor il : 2 Do 19 19 do Pekoe Sou 760 50 
184 aa ( y Bulhed.) saan | 3 20 20 1 do Congou 25 aT 
No. Mark No. Pkgs. Description per lb. c. mien gilt pai a ed re 
t ES 73 16 chests Bro Mixed 1452 out. | 
2 Do 75 «6 hf-chs do B24 10 
& io “Gr (8 ‘do Pekde'Bou 308 Ip Messrs. SomeRyILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
4WGS 79 1 do Dust 60 «16 Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 3rd August, 
5 Do 81 1 ‘ehctry B thea) 50.21 the pee ore lots of Tea (7,839 lb.) which sold 
ulked. asunder :— 
6 M M3 8315 h’-chs Bro Pekoe 750 out Lot Mark ons Pkgs. Description Weight 
7. Do 85 do  PekoeNo. 1 50 do No. per lb. ¢. 
8 Do 87 30 do Pekoe 1350 = do 1 Massena Na 11 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 550 out. 
9 bi eo Pi Baten 3 crete a uo 49 11 ag Pekoe Sou 650. do 
oO ro Pekoe 00 5 i) 50 10 Peke 5 
10 0 91 3 do Pekoe 120 7 4 Do 51.3 do Pakoa fins 386 2 
11 Do 93 1 do  Pekoe Dust 36. 15 5 . Do 2 1 do Dust 64 do 
12 LEL 95 7 do Unassorted 359 34 6G 53 6 do Bro Pekoe 250 do 
ie BATU See u + 54 «6 da pakoe Sou 300 35 
essrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up forsale at the O52, 80. oahenane oe 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 27th July aie me A uf . 
UY, | 10 G 57 1 eo Pekoe Dust 56 17 
i Em oned lots of Tea (27,535 "b.), which | 11 M 68 8 chests Bro Pekoe 800 ou 
under :— 12 M f9 8 do do 800 do 
(Bulked.) 13 HJS 60 4 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 160-35 
F | shea ekoe S « P 
_ Mark ay Packages Description Weta i “- 4 = ae - Shs Te aD on 
1 Caskiebon 9 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 80. 72 ~ “ eM = pe on 
2 Do 10 8 do Pekoe 400 57 a il eee Te ist do 
8 Do 11 22 chests Pekoe Sou 2090 A | 18 & a i geri Ah ese — 
4 Do 19 4 do Bro Mixed 380 18 lo L 6B 1 do Orange Pekoe BS do 
(Butked ) 0 A 67 1 do Pekor Sou 98 wo 
. a. 21 8 68 1 do Bro Pekoe Sou 60 3o 
- 2% ¥ € tr hy a 
fleld 18 9 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 450 out. | Fy - vinci pi eh ae | 
6 Do 411 do Pekoo 440 | polla 7010 do Rro Orange Pekoe 503 a 
7 Do 16 15 cheats Pekoe Sou 14295 ont. a Do 71 2 do Pekoe 160 be 
5 Do 1863 «do Bro Mixed a 7 25 Do 72 6 do Pekoe Sou Sil 46 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs. Wilson & Oo, put up for sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sales Room today 38rd August, the 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for saleatthe — 
Chamber of Oommerce Sales Room today, 10th Aug., 


undermentioned lots of ‘Tea which sold for the] the undermentioned lots of Tea (10,292 1b.) which so 


5 


prices noted :— as under :— a ’ 
Mark Box Packages Description Weight eel mee Packages. Description, Weignt 2 
No per lb. c. L Tander 4 Pp ta 
Salawe 27 1 hf-cht Dust 75 19 dale 73 11 chests Bro Pekoe 1200 out. 
Do 28 1 do Bro Mixed 48 22 2 Do 74 10 hf-chs Pekoe 500 52 
Do 29 1 do Fannings 40 21 3 Do 75 14 chests Pekoe Sou 1400 Al 
Do 30 1 do PekoeFans 5789 (Bulked.) — 
Do 31 1 do Congou 43° 25 4 Ossing- 
Do 32 1 do  Uuassorted 35 30 ton 77 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 500 «74 
Do 33.12 do Pekoe Sou 587 41 5 Do 7815 do Pekoe Sou 675 45 
Do 34 2 do Pekoe 13045 6 79 3 do. Bro Mixed 1a5 Ay 
Do 35 4 do Bro Pekoe Al 7M (Bulked.) 
(Bulked on Estate.) 7 DG 80 7 hf-chs Bro Mixed 350 26 
Nahalma 1 2chests Bro Orange Pekoe 210 99 8 HJ C 81 3 do  Unassorted Tea 120° 32 
Do 2 8 do Pekoe g00 59 9 Comillah 82 5 do Bro Pekoe ; 250 out. 
Do 3 4 do  Pekoe Sou 380 40 10 Do 83 6 do — Pekoe 300 48 
11 Do 84 20 do Pekoe Sou 900 40 
(Bulked on Estate.) 12 KTK 8 5 do  BroPekoe 275 = «69 
lvies 4 11 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 550 91 13 Do 86 4 do Pekoe Sou 200 47 
Do 515 do Pekoe 67561 (Bulked.) 
Do 616 do Pekoe Sou 640 50 14 Hiral- 
ouvah 87 9 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 450 wattid’n 
Messrs. Forses & WAtkER put up for saleat the|15 Do 8815 do Pekoe 750 2 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 3rd Augt.|16 Do 89 1 do  Souchong 54 
the und tioned lots of Tea (15,919 1b.) which sold |17 HK 90 2 do Fannings i tee 
e undermentioned lots of Tea (15, -) which sold | 13 Anlakolla 91 9 do Bro Pekoe 450 out. 
as under :— 19 Do 3 g ae Bekae ns 400 out. 
fats = 20 Do 9: G) Pekoe Sou 150 38 
Se eT Te ee ee © eames 21 A 94 2 boxes Bro Pekoe 32 «69 
aie : 4 3 22 A 95 5 do Pekoe 80 46 
1M 141 1 chest Sou Dust 135 17 23 A 96 11 do Pekoe Sou 176 38 
2M 148 2 do Pekoe Dust 175 15 24 A 97 1 do Bro Tea 20 19 
2 xOxX 145 4 hf-chs Pekoe 242 39 95 DG 98 1 do Unassorted 20 29 
4 Gooroo- 26 Bandara- 
kelle 147 7 do Bro Orange Pekoe 336 93 polla 99 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 206 ~=— out. 
5 Do 149 8 do Orange Pekoe 400 71 27. +=Do 10010 do Pekoe Sou 500 46 
6 Do 151 30 do Pekoe Sou 1495 49 28 2 chests Bro Orange Pekoe 150 73 
7 Do 153 7 do Bro Mixed 350 33 29 1 do Bro Pekoe 100 65 
8 Do 155 2 do Congou 100 20 30 1 hf-cht Pekoe 50 53 
9 Do 157 4 do Dust 260 15 31 3 chest Pekoe S u 240 44 
10 Do 159 4 do Red Leaf 204 16 2 1 do Dust 160 18 
11 Mukel- SS 
12 Do. ie3 re 30 Boece Son ot 6 Messrs. Forsres & WALKER put up for sale at the Oham- 
13 Emelina 165 1 chest Dust 69... 17% ber of Oommerce Sales Room today, 10th Aug. the under- 
14 Pooprassie 167 19 hf-chs BroOrange Pekoe 950 out. mentioned lots of Tea (14,167 lb.) which sold as under:— 
15 Do 169 23 do Pokoe 1035 58 Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
16 Do 171 9 chests Pekoe Sou 675 44 No. No. perlb. c¢ 
17 Do 173 6 do Pekoe 360 58 XY Zi 2 1 hf-cht Congou 50 23 
18 JHD 175 8 hf-chs Unassorted 320 withd'’n y) Do 4 2 do Bro Mixed 100 14 
19 Nell Land 177 8 do do 320 30 3 Do 6 1 do Dust 60 15 
20 Frotoft 179 4 do Bro Pekoe 200 64 4 YD 8 1 do Bro Pekoe 50 34 
21 Do 181 13 do Pekoe 585 out. 5 Do 10 1 chest Pekoe Sou -120°5 8b = 
22 Do 183 2 do Dust 136 19 6 Do 12 2 do Fannings 240 15 
23 Do 185 1 do Bro Tea 57 23 7 Do 14 2 do Dust 240 16 
24 Kanda- 8 JHD 16 8 hf-chs Unassorted 320 49 
polla 18734 do Bro Pekoe 170075 9 Kowla- 
25. Do 189 50 do . Pekoe 2250. out. hena 18 5 chests Bro Pekoe i 600 _ 72 
26 Do 189 53 do do 2385 do 10 Do 2018 do Pekoe . 1980 62 © 
27 AL 191 1 chest Congou 80 22 11 Do 22 8 do Pekoe Sou r © 880, _,42 . 
12 Do 24 1 do Dust 6 (988 -ql4 
, 13 Thorn- j 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of Com- field 26 5 hf-cha Pekoe, > ., 275-68 
merce Sales Room today, 10th Aug,, the under-|44 Do 2811 do . Pekoe Sou sig) ag 8 
mentioned lots of Tea (1,748 Ib.), which sold 4s|15 Farnham 3011 boxes BroOrange Pekoe 220 out.” 
ander :— ~ |16 Do 32 19 hf-chs coer ae “68” 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight it Se oF Tao eos PO roms 
No. of) No. per lb c. 19 Do 38 1 do ust 80 14 
1 Maria 22 5 chests Pekoe 450 out. 20 Kalugan- 
2D 23 31 hf-chs Unassorted 1240 ~— out. ga 4013 do Bro Pekoe 650 Is 
3 D 24 1 do © Dust 5816 21. Do 4216 do  Pekoe 640 | withd’n 
1 fart Fi Do 44 11 a ee Sou ar fy 
Mr. J. D. Rostnson put up for sale at the ee A OY See to8Odod gic 
Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 10th Aug., 26'G A 48 Ido ~ BroPekae | Os hire? 0; 
3 H 25 Do 50 3 do Unassorted ap: (ames 37, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (9,066 lb.) ‘which|96 Radelle 52 3 chests Bro Pekoe 300 ©7973” 
sold as under ;— a Do pe 4 ce ; dle “ an 56 
hed. 8 Do 4 do koe Sou ). Al, 
q @ OEY a ule ca) - 29 N 58 19 hf-chs Bro Pekoe /1140 «62 = 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 30 N’ 60 2 do  Pekoe 120-50 
No, No perlb, 31 N 6221 do  Pekoe Sou 1050 43 | 
1 K K 1 82 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1280 out. | 32 N 64 1 do Congou ¢ 44.24 | 
2 Do 227 do Pekoe Sou 945 do 33 N 66 2 do Dust £ 8F 168 geld | 
3 D 8 15 chests Pekoe 1350 do 34 Cluaes 68 4 do | Bro Pekoe 260 85 
4D 416 do Pekoe Sou 1440 do 35 Do 70 8 do  Pekoe 480 66 
5 D 5 6 do Dust 816 withd’n. | 36 Do 72 8 do  Pekoe Sou 480 47 
6 Layant 6 6 do Bro Pekoe 600 37 G& 1 do Bro Pekoe . 60 60 
7 Do 722 do Pekoe 1870 }not ar’d. | 38 & £ 1 do Pekoe 55 46 
68 Do 8 9 do Pekoe Sou 765 39 P . 5 do  Unassorted 250 46 


CEYLON 


Messrs. WixsoN & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sales Room today,10th Aug., 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


3 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put ap for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 17th 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (10,020 tb.) which sold | Aug., the undermentioned lots of Tea (17,918 1b.) 


as under :— k 
Mark Box : Weigh 
o. Packages Description per lb. c¢, 
BBB 1 1 hf-cht Broken 60 19 
Do 2 5 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 200 39 
De 3.5 do Pekoe 200 39 
Do 4 2 do Bro Pekoe 80 60 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Kenning~ 
ton 5 4 chen Orange Pekoe 400 
Do 6 6 do Pekoe No. 1 540 | 
Do 7 5 do do No.2 450 | withd’n, 
Do 8 6 do Souchong 540 
Do 9 1 do Dust 100 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Nahalma 10 14 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 630 98 
Do 1110 do Bro Pekoe 450 73 
Do 12 18 chests Pekoe 1800 58 
Do 13 13 do Pekoe Sou 1235 43 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Lyndhurst 14 6 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 300 66 
Do 15 9 do Pekoe 405 50 
Do 1614 do Pekoe Sou 630 38 
GV 17 20 chests Unassorted 2000 notar’d, 


Messrs. Witson & Oo. put up for sale at the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 17th Aug., the 
undermentioned Jots of Tea (2,830 1b.) which sold as 


under :— 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. per lb. e 
Kenning- 
to 5 1 chests Dust 100 16 
Do 6 6 do Souchoug 540-330 
De 7 5 do Pekoe No. 2 450 44 
Do 8 6 do do No,1 540 44 
Do 9 4 do Orange Pekoe 400 77 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Nahalma 17 2 chests Bro Orange Pekoe 210 97 
Do 18 4 do Pekoe 400 60 
19 2 do Eye Sou 190 48 


Do 


Messrs. ForseEs & WALKER 
Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, [7th 
Aug., the undermentioned lots of Tea (15,648 Ib.) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages. Description. Weight 
No. No. perlb. c. 
1 COC _ 89 2 hf-chs oibtdortel LO Curse ae 
4 ae. 82 9 d Pek 105 
ope C) ekoe d , 
3 Do. 8414 do Pekoe Sou g30 5 BOtar’d 
4A K 86 14 chests do 1260 40 
5 Norton 88 11 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 550 = 84 
6 Do 9012 de Pekoe 600 59 
7 Do 92 7 do Pekoe Sou 350 44 
8 Do 94 9 do  Pekoe Fans 450 937 
9 Campden 
Hill 96 10 chests Bro Pekoe Nos, 897- 
906 1000 83 
lo Do 98 23 do Pekoe Nos, 907-29 2070 57 
il Do 100 23 do Pekoe Sou Nos, 930- 
52 2300 «43 
12 Kalugan- 
ae 102 13 tcobg Bro Pekoe 650 69 
13 Bo 104 16 Pekoe 940 out 
M4 Do 106 11 re Pekoe Sou 440 ° 
15 Do 108 1 do Bro Sou 40 31 
16 C Watte 110 12 do Bro Pekoe 600 63 
17 Do 11211 do  Pekoe 40 =o 
18 Do ll4 7 do Bro Pekoe Sou 280 40 
19 ~=Do 116 1 do ust 60 19 
20 BK 118 6 do Bro Pekoe 360 70 
21 Do 120 5 do Pekoe 275 50 
22 Do 122 3 do Pekoe Sou 165 41 
23 ~=Do 124 1 do Dust 75 19 
24 W PP 12% 1 do _— Bro Pekoe 50 «71 
25 Do 128 2 do Pekoe Sou 90 40 
26 =6©Do 130 1 do Bro Mixed oo 6-26 
27 Mukel- 
oya 132 6 do _ Bro Pekoe 30083 
28 ~=-Do 19413 do  Pekoe Sou 650.46 
20 West H 136 2 do Bro Pokoe 100s out 
» Do 188 11 do Pekoe Sou 405 50 
“li Do 140 2 do Souchong 80 41 
a2 B Wood M2 1 do Pekoe Sou 50 42 
33 Do 144 1 do Bro Tea “4 a8 


ut up for sale at the | 


which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No. No. Pkgs. Description, perlb. ec. 
1 MLA 6 2 chests Bro Pekoe 2200 out 
2 Do 7 22 do do 2200 do 
3 Do 8 16 do Pekoe 1440 42 
4 Do 9 20 do Pekoe Sou 1800 34 
5 M 1019 do Bro Pekoe 1900 out 
6 M 11 2 do Pekoe Suo 180 do 
7M 12 5 do 
1 hf-cht Dust 820 16 
8 M 13 2 chests Bro Tea 233 21 
9 M 14 1 do Congou 90 25 
10 M 15 1 do Red Leaf 100 18 
LIE G 1610 do Unassorted Tea 900 out 
12 Fern- 
dale 1719 hf chs Bro Pekoe 950 not 
13 Do 18 6 do Pekoe 300 ( arrived 
14 Do 19 5 chests Pekoe Sou 500 
15 Narta- 
kanda 20 24 hf-chs Pekoe 1200 56 
16 Do 21 34 do Pekoe Sou 1530 out 
7 Do 22 3 do Bro Mixed 180 do 
18 Do 23 1 do Fannings 60 29 
19 G 24 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 480 ) 
20 Do 25 11 do Pekoe Sou 605 out 
21 Do 26 5 do Bro Pekoe 250 
CINCHONA. 


Messrs. Somervitte & Co. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 2ist 
July, the undermentioned lots of Cinchona (i 284 lb.) 
which sold as under :— 


Weight 

Lot Estate Genus Description per lb. 

No. about c. 
1 AE Sue Branch & chips 5460 out 
2D do do 199 3 
3 Elite do Branch 1534 2 
4 Do do Original 2254 10 
5 Do do Root 72 out 
6 Do do Renewed 612 1 
7 do Chips, &c. 500 out. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 15th July 1887 :— 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’ —Wattegodde, 1t 94s; 2c 
lt 91s; le 84s 6d; 1t 103s. Gonakelle, lo 1t 5c 97s; 4c 
92s; 1b 82s; 1c 1t 83s; 2c 82 6d; 1b 86s; 2 bags 89s. 

Ex “Baallarat”—Glenugies 1b 97s; 2c 1b 99s; 6c 96s; 
le 1t 878; 2c 108s. Galloola, 1c 96s; 50 94s 6d; 5c 90s; 
1t 84s 6d; le 103s. 

Ex “‘Deucalion”—Leangawella, 5c 99s. 

Ex ‘‘Goorkha”—Leangawella, 7c 90s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Navarino’—Niabedde, 8c 93s 6d. 

Ex “Manora’”—Oraig A, 1t 98s; 10c 1b 95s 6d; 2c 908 
6d; 2t 104s. 

Ex ‘“Vega’—Glenlyon, le 1003; 3c 95s 64d; 
1t 93s 6d. 


le 90s; 


Ex “Capella”—Ury, 1b 100s; 2e 1b 100s; 3c 95s; 1b 
86s; le 1b 101s 6d; 2c 93s 6d; 2c 90s. Catton, le lb 
98s Gd; 2c 92s 6d; 1b 85s; 1t 104s. 

Ex ‘‘Ballaarat”— Roehampton, 1b 99s; 3c lb 99s 6d; 
6c 95s 6d; Lb 938; 1b 87s; le 108s. 

Ex ‘‘Manora”—Ambkerst, 2c 100s; 5¢c 97s 6d; le 104s; 


lb 87s. Roehampton, 2c 1b 99s 6d de 95s Gd; Le 104s; 
ue 87s. Nithsdale, lb 99s; le 96s; le 1b 94s; 1b S7s; 
1b 108s. 


Ex “Goorkha’’—Alica Holt, 2c 97s 6d. 
Ex ‘‘Parramatta’’—Delrey, 3c 102s 6d. 


Ex ‘‘Vega”—Drayton, lc 1t 100s. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 22nd July 1887 :-— 

Ex “Britanvi:.’—(DO)OO, Yb 08s; dco O7s; Qo Ode: le 
958; le 97s. 


Fx “Manora’’—Haputale, 
ls 6d; le 1b 1048 6d. 


8c 978; Sc 1b 95s 6d; Ie lb 
Leapgawelle, lo 975; 3c 1b 04s 6d 


4 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


1b 89s; 1b 102s, 
93s; 1b 898; 1b 101s. 

1b 96s; 1c 92s; 1t 104s. 
6d; 3c 1b 948 6d; 1b 80s; 1t 103s. 
2c 1t 99s 6d; Be 95s 6d; 3c 96s; 1c 1t 90s 6d; 2t 104s. 


Amanadowa (MCOOo9.), | L. M. Bk 


Or, Pk. 


Cocagalla (MCOOo.), 1¢ 1b 95s; 2c 1t “ 
Mahadowa (MOGCo,), 3c 100s; 6c ni BLO] fae liege 
Ooodadova (MCOCo,),\2¢ 1b 99s Chests Mek : ; F 


(Salgunga) 141 93d 104,934  63d(Bro)... 43a 


6 7 en —” = (Moonda- 
ees Ballaarat Devenick, le 94s; le 91s 6d; ‘16 89s; kotee) 1, ods * 64a 
seong) 7 & hf-ch., 103d. 10d 7: “6 53d 
oom, —,,— (Le- 
2 bong) 15D | Nas eee 93d 6 74d nee Sa 
CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES : points 
IN LONDON. jet oe Lonpon, July 22nd, 1887. 
—_—- No, & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br. Teas. 
41, Mincine Lane, July 22nd, 1887. of Br.Or. Pk. Pk. Sou. 
SucCcIRUBRA, Chests. Pk. 
: Z SzAscn 1887-8 

Mark. Quill. Ohips& Renewed. Root. | 7 Bk. Latta- 

Shavings. koojan 72 .. Od 1/ Bid 73d 8d 
Kolapatna, ; 5, Moondako- 

Robusta 83d 4d tee 7A Py eli 10}. 9d... 63d 
Chrystlers Farm 34d 6d 6d », uebong 188 2d bid 9d ria “és 57d 
Hadley 4d to 64d 7d to 10d Boe », Nagri 150&h-ch... 1/ 93d rn id Sid 
Derry Clare 4d oe aes Debrooghur 
Elbedde 3d to 6d 7d to 9d 53d. Combn. 182 tee one 93d Td 
Tyspane 4d 6d to 63d ae Ord Terai 

-B, Pusilava, R ses Exit oc Est 72&h-ch.,, 2/8% 2/8% 1/5} ’ 
AG in diamond 4d 64d aes Mim T Co. 67 Ee 83d bid 103d 8d 
Bluefields 4dto 43d 83d ee Nugrakatta ¢ 
Gallebodde 34d to 4d ve ss Est 295 (ob (Ly yt, gOS carr 77d 
South Peacock 33d to 5d 5d to 53d an Halmira 24 A 1/1g 1/48 10d oe 9d 
Manickwatte sce ss 6d Chereele Au 
Rangbodde 5E 11d to 114d ave 115 Be 10d 93d Td 
Kahagalla 33d to 4d Bn ee Moskhatishiens 
Patiagama 33d to 5d 53d ton ra'T Co. 140 1/13,1/3: 624 8id,8d 73d 64 
Harrow 3d 6 £9 the Khobong T 
Haldumulla 4d 5d todd to: Co: 76 “5 1/3 103d 
Weygalla 3d 53d to 6d 4d L.M. Bk, Min- 
JDHE, B 3d Bid a9 eral Springl388.,. tld 88d id... 6d 
Galgawatte - 4d 5d 5d BorokaiTCo106 ... 1/53 1g 93d “i 103d 
Nyanza on6 een 5d Meleng Est 80... at 1/25 9id fen 
Loonagalla ». 33d to 6d 6d to 7} 4d Tetookia Hst50 Les 15% be 2 Eee 104d 
Caledonia, Dim- Ballacherra 152 “ae 93d 93 8d,7id .., 6d 
boola _ 63d ls Id Kaline HG6L Anse > L/S ele 83d Bro... 43d Dust 
Wannerajah 43d to 5d ete a Teok 55 ws) pean pelle ema yy 
Mahakanda 34d 64 oe Kakajan 43 asi a3 1/1 Od Amie. “fe 
Harrow 42d to 5id 8d is NT cross in ; 
Mocha , 44d to 5d 42 200 house Tra- 
Mattakelle tas 5d 103d 63d vancore 41h-ch,. 1/2 10s 92d ae 8} 
MCC Co, in dia... 4a to ag on C,0,ANilgiris25 _,,.1/0}unassorted .. sais ae 
» Hybrid 6d to 63a ie Kalaj Valley163 .., 1/3 1/11 9d,8jd ... x 
‘Chips & Marionbaree104 ... Wiz = 1/4e sid 4 73d 
Mark at: VOR 3 B.I T. Co. 
ark. Quill: |S avings. Renewed. Root Dwarbupd125 ... 1/02 1088, 103d oy, Be Old 63a 
Eskdale “Wa er re Selimbong 70 h-ch1/95_... 10d = 67d 
Upper Cranley 10% ~ Poobengi 122 .. __... Wi ES 9d wie 77d 
pay stler’s Farm.. 5d Tad 83d aa 

aszow, Hybrid 8d 6d 54d ) 2 a 
NEL hs ye ia Ayate 640 id CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON 
Ragalla nan a0 93d to 10d +f 83d Baja i 
Oliphant = aw 3d 6d to 6d ay (From. Our Mincing Lone Correspondent.) 

a Cc oo in ali Lonpon, July 15th, 1887. 
Cabriabolrea Led, 2 ei Ex ‘Oapella”—Moragalla, 1 bag 75s. Hantane A&S, 
IGB hedf 6a to 62d 1s.3d lid 1 bag 64s. Walton, 10 bags 80s; 4 bags 70s; 2 bags 52s 6d, 


Ex “Duke of Buccleuch”—Wariagalla, 7 bags 73s 6d. 


PUBLIC SALES OF INDIAN TEAS. 


Or, Pk. 
No, Bk. : 
of Br, Or. Pk, Pk: 
‘Chests. Pk. J 
SEASON 1887-8 
Lizziepore Est, 39... 7d bid 8d 
Selimbong 46 hf-ch1/77 .. 1/2 
Bamandanga 93 a V2 103d 
Tondoo 54 1/12 | 1/34 
Dooteriah 178 1/34, .1/0% 
Lebong T. Co 
(Tukvar M, )96 


Balasun T. Co. 74&hf- -chi/5} ‘10d 


§, Sylhet T. Co, 


Lonvon, July 15th, 1887. 


103d 


(Beanston)118 1/24 »1/2}bd.-.. 1/0} 


N, Sylhet T. Co. 
(Dam Din) 60 
—’— (Runga- 


mutte) 109 11}d,1/2} 93¢ 
82 

1/0} 1 

Ti 


Mim T, Co 
Phool 138 
Lingia Fst. 100 


‘phd bid ie bid pd 


9d 


of bid mi bid tha bid . 
bid 10a" 740,74 on 
(acai 


a Ex “Mira”—Bukanda (AO W)}, 3 bags 65s 6d; 2 bags 62s. 


Lonpon, July 22nd 1887. 
Ex “Britannia’’—Sirigalla SD, 10 bags; 67s; 3 bags 70s; 
1 bag 65s. 
Ex “Capella”—Raxawa, 1 bag 62s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SAI SALES | Ny 


Pk. Sou, Br. Teas, 
‘Sou. | 


[: 


ee (ater aaae hep LONDON. f 
103d vale eect u 
1 SoD? xk (From our Mincing Lane Correspondent’) 
© BRC. rer anes tp Lonpon, July 15th, 1887.5 
Ex “Oapella’’—(MG), l bag 6d... Wattekelly,, 5 eases — 
za <0 +» | 1s 4d; lease ls 8d. Leangapella, 2 cases 1s 5d; 1 case 
9a AS | ds 2d. Ellawatte, 6 cases 2s 6d; 3'cases 1s 9d; 1 case 


od sd bid ., 
arenes gal 1s 4d; lease ls 2d; lease Is 5d. Berean, 1 case 
1s 9d; 1 casc 1s 4d;1 casels. H 
Ex ’«Bellerophon”—Vicarton, Qeases2a6d. 
Ex ‘‘Manora”—Oonoogalla, 2 cases Is 3d. Galiheris, 
7) | 2 cases 1s 3d; 2 cases 18 4d; 1 case 1s 3d; 1 ease As. Pak: 
5d| Hx “Rewa”—MK, 1 case Is 10d. 


7 a 


“CEYLON OBSERVER”? PRESS, COLOMBO. 


1s 6d; 1 case 1s 3d; 1 case Is 4d. Hunasgeria, ‘1 case a 


_—— 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, CQCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


a 
rn Ne 


No. 21.] CoLomBo, SEPremBrR 13, 1887. ee aaets :—12} cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND Lot Mark Box ui Weight 
No. No Pkgs. Description per lb. c. 
CINCHONA. (Bulked.) 
9 Penrith 35 16 chests Souchong 1520 out 
10 Do 36 7 do Fannings 840 out 
TRA 11 Lauder- 
i dale 87 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 720 87 
a i no A 14 Be Pekoe 780 out 
li 0 39 16 chests Pekoe Sou 160v out 
Mr. J. D. Rosinson put up for sale at the Cham-/ 14 R W 40 5 hf-chs Red Leaf 25098 
ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 17th Aug., the | 15 Do 41 1 do Dust 80 19 
undermentioned lots of Tea (7,885 lb.) which sold | 
as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb.  c. 
1 Verolo- 
pittia 9 5 chest BroTea 500 16 
2 Do 10 1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe 80 46 
(Factory Bulked.) 
8 K 11 32 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1280 out, 
(Bulked.) 
4 Luavaut 12 6 chests Bro Pekoe 600 out, 
5 Do 13 22 do Pekoe 1870 59 
6 Do 14 9 do Pekoe Sou 765 47 
vi 18) 1515 do Pekoe 1350 out 
8 D 16 16 do Pekoe Sou 1440 do 


Mr. J. D. RopiNson put upforsaleat the Chamber 
of Commerce Sales Room today, 24th Aug., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea which sold for the prices | 
noted :— : ‘ 
Mark Box Pkgs. Descriptions Weight 
No. per Ib. (1, 
CH 2 chests contg. 72 packets 
each 2 1b. Pekoe Sou 144 40 | 


Messrs. Witson & Oo. put up for sale at the Cham- | - 


ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 24th Aug., the 
undermentioned Jots of Tea (4,044 lb.) which sold as | 


under :— 
(Bulked on Estate.) 


Mark Box. Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. perlb. co 
Nahalma ‘1:12 chests Pekoe Sou 11400 42 
Do 2 43 hf-chs Pekoe 1849 56 
De 38 9 do Bro Pekoe 405 72 
Do 413 do Orange Pekoe 650 2 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Jom- 
merce Sales Room today, 24th Aug., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (1,617 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 0 i 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No, No. per lb c. 
1G 25 2hf-chs Bro Tea 110 29 
2G 26 4 do Dust 280 18 
3G 27 1 do Unassorted AS 66 
4 SKR 28 1 chest Dust 147.17 
5 Do 30 1 do Congou $2 28 
6 Maria 31 4 do Unassorted 352 ~= out. 
4 N 32 2hf-chs do 90 1 
8 KG 83 2 do Fannings 100 22 | 
9 Ys 34 4 do  Congou 100) 
‘0 YS 35 2 do Red Leaf 140 20 
MsFs 36 1 chest Tea 61 


Messrs. SomERVILLE & Co. put ap for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 24th | 
Aug., the undermentioned lots of Tea (11,210 lb.) 
which sold as under :— 


Tot Mark Box Weight 
0. No. Pkgu. Description, perlb. oc, | 
1 Ferndale, 
Rangalla 27 19 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 950 out 

2 Do 28 6 do  Pekoe 300 6 
3 Do 29 «5 chests Pekoe Sou 500 MM | 
4 Werea- 

; galla 30 20 hf-cha Bro Pekoe 1000 8S 

5 Do 81 15 chests Pekoo 1106 M | 
6 Do $216 do Pekoe Sou 1440 a | 
7 Do 33.1 do Duat MU? 46 

& Do B4 Lhf-cha do 65 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 24th Aug., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (17,611 Jb.) which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. ec 
1MK 146 1 chest Dust 127 21 
2.Q58 148 3 do Bro Mixed 285 27 
8 Hillside 15010 do Bro Pekoe 608 81 
4 Do 152 11 do Pekoe 858 56 
5 Do 154 25 do Pekoe Sou 2212 39 
6 Do 156) 4 hf-chs Dust 169 18 
7 Monrovia 158 3 do Orange Pekoe 150 85 
8 Do 160 8 do Pekoe Sou 820 46 
9 Do 162 1 do Dust 40 20 
10 Gonavy 16415 do Bro Pekoe 593 out. 
ll Do 166 13) do Pekoe Sou 380 45 
12 VFawn- 
hope 168 9 do Pekoe 405 63 
13 Do 170 14 do Pekoe Sou 630 40 
| 14 Middleton 172 2 do Bro Pekoe 1450 70 
| 15 Do 174 23 do Pekoe 1104 49 
16 Do 175 2 do Congou 90 29 
17 Do 178 2 do Dust 140 21 
18 Farnham 180 22 boxes BroOrange Pekoe 440 out 
19 Do 182 11 hf-chs Pekow 550 do 
20 Do 184 9 do Pekoe Sou 405 do 
21 Avisa- 
wella 186 22 do Bro Pekoe 990 do 
22 Do 188 23 do Pekoe 2070 do 
| 23 A 190 3 chests Dust 390 19 
24 A 192 1 hf-chs Unassorted 45 38 
25 DKO 194 9 chests Bro Pekoe 935 out. 
26 Do 195 9 do Pekoe 850 do 
27 Do 198 11 do Pekoe Sou 1100 do 
2 T 00 23 do Bro Tea 270 28 


Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 3lst Aug.. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (1,113 lb.) which sold 
as under :— 


Lot 30x Weight 
No. Mark No. Pkgs. Description per lb. c, 
1 Sinne- 

godde 97 6 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 240 “4 
2 Do 9 7 do Pekoe Pain AO tee 
3 Do ride Dust 32) 
4 Moran- 

kande 3 1 do Congou 12 on 
5 Do § 2 do Red Leaf 83 25 
6 Do 7 1 do Mixed ig 26 

Ss 9 5 do Bro Mixed 260 22 

8 S 1l 2 do Pekoe Dust 150 21 


Messrs, Witson & Oo. put up forsale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sales Room today, 3lst Aug., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (6,772 ly.) which sold as under:— 

(Bulked on Estate.) 


Mark Box Weigh 
No. Packages Description per ib, oc, 
vies 8 10 hf-chs Peko* Sou 100 iA8 
Do 618 do Pekoe 585 $83 
Do 710 do Bro Pekoe noo 
(Bulked on Estate.) 

MAR 10 22 boxes Pekoe ido out 
Do 11 22 do Pekoe Sou so8 do 
Do 12 4 hfi-chs Pekoe Dust 4 18 
Do 13 2 do Bro Tea se ly 

E $10 cheats Bro Pekoe 1000 out 

v @ 8 do Pekoer 7a in 

Blairavon 14 14 hi-chs Bro Pekoe a40 ; 
Do 18 % do Pekoe 408 
Do 1618 do Pekoe Sou pe 4 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Mr. E. JouNn put up for sale at the Chamber Messrs. SOMERYILLE & Oo. pie up for sale at the 
of Commerce Sales Room today, 3lst August, the Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 7th Sept., 
andermentioned lots of Tea (4,861 Ib.) which sold as the undermentioned lots of Tea (7,946 lb.) which sold 


asunder :— 
under :— - . (Bulked.) 
- Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
0, No. per lb. c, No. , No. per lb. ¢. 
1 sk 36 1 hf-cht Pekoe Sou 61 40 1 Penrith 56 13 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 650 85 
2 Kapvangama 37 20 do Orange Pekoe 1000 79 | 9 Do 5712 do Pekoe 480 out, 
3 Do 38 16 chests Pekoe 1600 47 Seno 58 7 chests Pekoe Fans 840 9-27 
4 Do 8912 do Bro Mixed 1200 20 4 Harmony 59 22 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1100 withd’n, 
- 5 8S V 60 7 cheat Bro Mixed 640 26 
6 Do 61 1 do 
Mr. J. D. Ropinson put up for sale at the 2 hf-chs Pekoe Fans 220 20 
‘Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 31st Aug.,| 7 po 62 1 chests Fannings 100 «18 
= i 8 Do 63 29 do Dust 2900 15 
the umdermentioned lots of Tea (6,155 lb.) which SF see G4 10. do" Wnansriea tee ee heat 
sold as under ;— 10 B 65 8 hf-chs Bro Tea 116-20 
(Bulked.) 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No.) 1 NO ¥ per Ib. c. CINCHONA. 
1 Lavant 4 13 chests Bro Pekoe a ail ree e 
ae oe grees petee Sou gee ie Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for saleat the Cham. 
4 Do 7% 8 do Dust 1040 «18 ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 25th Aug., 
5 DV 815 do _ Peko 1350 out. | the uadermentioned lots of Cinchona (15,813 lb,) 
— which sold as under :— 

Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for saleat the | Lot Estate Genus Description Weight 
‘Chamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 31st Aug., | N°- per 2 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (8,326 lb.) which sold| 1 Cooroondu- 
aleindeoe 5 ed Bie gee. 117 out 
Lot Box Packages. Description, Weight 2 eno dapibereeed ae ae 
No. No. per Ib. a 4 Wellington do Dust 153 1 

1 Brae 42, 25 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1375 out, 5a Do do Original § 1008 

2 Do 43 31 do  Pekoe 1705 68 5B Do dp bEdon }—a 49 yo2f ont 

3 Do 44 32 do Pekoe Sou 1600 57 6 Do do Renewed—3'04 1168 do 

4 Do 45 3 do Dust 240-23 jac WM do Original 85 
(Bulked.) 7b Do do do 715 

5 CRG 46 34 hf-chs Pekoe 1700 36 ice Do Offi do —1'64 132 do 

6 CTM 47 4 do Bro Mixed 220 21 7d Do do do 28 

7 Do 48 2 do Unassorted 100 out. Je Do do Root 30 

8 Do 49 4 do Dust 260 18 8a Do Suc Benewes Te 126 do 

9 Do 50 8 do Fannings 440 30 8 Do do do 580 

10 M 51 1 chest Bro Pekoe 98 47 9 Mt. Mar do Kenewed—1:90 753° do 

11 Detana 52 14 hf-chs Pekoe 588 51 10 Do do Original 553d 

12 BLG 6 do  Souchong 300 = 45 11 Dambulagalla Pub Root & Stem 8700 withd’n 

13 Do 5 do Congou 160 45 


Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham- 
Messrs, ForsEs & WALKER put up for sale at the; ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 25th Aug,, 


day, 3ist| the undermentioned lots of Cinchona which sold 
Ohamber of Commerce Sales Room today, 31s fomghe meee nora 
Aug., the undermentioned lots of Tea (15,850 Ib.) 


Lot Estate Genus Description Weight 
which sold as under :— No Es 1b. 
aoe : er . 
Lot Mark Box Packages. Description. Weight Dacia ead) posite Aran pene es 
No. ae HOUT Cee pl aueain do Root 208 «11 
1B 2 6 chests Fannings 600 notar’d. 3 Wattegedera do Chips 476-10 
2 AK 4 3 do - Bro Tea 330 41 ZHOnS ag Orig chips 144 8 
3 Do 610 do Pekoe Sou 900 45 5 Do aa Rexdees ig 1 
4 Queen- 
wood 8 4 do 
1 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 450 63 Pit Mai. 
eee aneahecueyPek onsen 350 44 | CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 
12 3 boxes Bro Pekoe 51 out, 
7 C 14 14 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 714. 40 LANE. 
8 Holm- \ 
wood 16 7 chests Bro Pekoe 665 out. 
9), DOM) 1B, 0 dou rere 855 out. Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
eM as see gS aa 1615 46 ~— | Mincing Lane up to 29th July 1887 :— i. 
ate < “India”—G kelle, 1c 92s 6d; 5c¢ 101s; 5c 
lla 22 30 b Bro Pekoe 600 77 Ex ‘‘India’—Gowerakelle, ; . 
np tly ok 19 ut chs) akon 855 52 | 101s;17¢ 1¢ 97s; 2c 1693s 6d; 2c 96s. GKE, 3c 908 6d: 
13 Do 26 26 do do 130052 le 1b 89s 6d; 4c 87s; 1t 21s 6d; 1¢ 1c 985; 5 bags 97s; 2 
14 Do 2810 do Bro Tea 500 22 bags 858. 
a ah Rpg ERE pO” Ex “Mira”—Niabedde, 1b 100s; 3c 1b 99s; 5¢ 95s 64; 
‘6 aa 3212 do Bro Pekoe 600 76 2e 1t 95s; 1e 1b 105s 6d; Ie 1t 92s 6d; 2c 1 88s; 3 bags 
17. Do 34 9 do Pekoe 450 61 94s; 1 bag 85s. 
18 Do 3611 do  Pekoe Sou 550 49 Ex “Patroclus”—PDM, 1b 97s. j 
19 Do 88 4 do . Dust 200-20 Ex ‘‘Capella”—Wevekelle, 1b 98s; 2c 1b 97s ea 2c 
2), BOWE, 1t 948; 1t 88s; 1t 1038; 1c 88s; 1 bag 82s; 1 bag 92s 
hone a F ‘eee ae on te Ex “Duke of Devonshire”—Overton, 1b 102s; 29 
au) Do’ aa. @ doe CEs EIaON 660 42 | 100s; 3c 1b 98s 6d; 1c 93s; le 103s; 1¢ 88a6d. Daon- 
23 Do 46 3 do Hro Mixed 270s 81 sinane. 2c 99s 6d; 3c 1b 94s 6d; lc 93s; 1+ 100s. 
“GL 4812 hfchs do 60024 Ex “‘Mira”"—Morar, 1b 103s; 1c 1b 102s; 4c 98s; 1c 94s; 
25 Do 50 3 do Pekoe Dust 225 20 Ic 103s. a 
oe Rais oF eo a si beelac Ex ‘‘Bellerophon”—Doomoo, 1b 1003 out; 5c 1t 100s 


burgh 5413 do Bro Pekoo 650 60 cut; 3c 97s out; 1c 1b 92s; 1c 1t 107s out. — 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Ex “Oapella’”—Maragalla, 1c 95s 6d; 1c 1b 92s 6d; 1t 


91s; 1b 97s. 

Ex “Armenia”—Rahanwatte, le lb 101s 6d; 4¢e Ib 
98s; le 1b 94s; 1e 104s; le 90s; 1 bag 95s. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’—Sarnia, 38¢ 97s 6d; 2c 93s 
6d; 1b 84s; 1t 100s; le 87s; 1 bag 90s. 

Ex “Vega”—Rahanwatte, 1b 101s; le 1b 97s; 2b 93s; 
lt 102s. (ST&LO R), 4b 85s; 3 bags 70s 6d. 

Ex “(Quetta’”—Oharley Valley CHdeS, 1¢94s; 4c 92s; 


2b 96s; 1t 85s; 1 bag 88s. 


Ex “Ballaarat”—Poonagalla, 1b 95s; 3c 95s; 6c 92s; 
le 96s; le 100s; 8c 85s; 2 bags 85s; 1 bag 71s. 

Ex “Nepaul”—Rappahannock, 1b 102s; 4e 102s 6d; 
5c¢ 978 6d; le 1b 97s 6d; 1b 91s; le 1b 104s; 1c 89s 6d; 
2 bags 89s 6d. 

Ex “Ballaarat’??—Poonagalla, 1 bag 70s 6d. 

Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFHE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 5th Aug. 1887 :— ! 

Ex ‘Oapella”—Gowerakelle, 1c 104s; 5c 101s 6d; 5c 
98s; 6c 98s 6d; 5e 98s; 2c 1t 3s Gd; 2c 1b 104s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Glenroy”—Rangbodde, 1b 100s; 2¢ 1t 99s; 5e 95s 
6d; 1¢ 93s; le 100s. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’—Nanoo Oya, 1b 1008; 4¢ 
99s; Ge 94s 6d; le 93s 6d; 1c 102s; le 1b 87s 6d; le 1t 
89s 6d. 

Ex “Ballaarat’?—Ythanside, le 97s; 
1b 91s 6d. 

Ex “Duke of Sutherland’’—Tillicoultry, 1t 101s; 2c 
99s; 1t 95s; 1t 101s, Raxawa, 1t 93s 6d; le 93s 6d; 1b 
91s; lb 94s, 

Ex “Bellerophon,’~-Alnwick, 3¢ 99s 6d; 4c 1b 96s; 1t 
938 6d; le 102s. 

Ex “Pesbawur”—Dyneor, 41 bags 81s 6d; 9 bags 
79s; 7 bags 81s. 

Ex “Orinoco”’—DNB, 2b 87s 6d; 1b 87s 6d. 

Ex “Don’’—DNB, 7b 94s; 1b 928 4d. 

Ex “Orinoco”—LAO O, 24 bags 87s6d; 7 bags 86s. 

Ex “Don’’—LAO, 9 bags 95s 4d; 6 bags 93s 4d. 

Ex “Medway”—LL, 20 bags 86s. 


le 1t 92s 6d; 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 12th August 1887 :— 

Ex “Duke of Sutherland”—Wiharagalla, 3¢ 1698s; 4c 
94s; le 89s; 12 101s. Gowerakelle, 2t 90s; 1t le 101s. 
Gonakelle, lb 88s; le 1t 100s 6d. 

Ex “Telamon”—WHG, 5c 90s; 1b 80s; 1t 90s; 1t 89s; 
4c 88s; le 89s; 7c 1b 84s 6d; 1t 83s. 

Ex “Jumna”—Wilpassa OHDeS, le 1t 925 6d; 2c 90s 
6d; 1b 1t 88s; 2b 96s. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’””—Poonagalla, 1ls 95s; 4c 95s; 
fic 928; le 90s; le 1b 97s 6d. 

Ex '‘Tellemachus’—Ury, 1b 100s; 2c 1b 99s 6d; 8¢ 1t 
1b 95s; le 93s; le 101s. 

Ex “Vega’’—St. Leonard’s, 1t 97s; 5c 96s 6d; 5c 94s 
6d; 8c 1t 94s; 1t 99s. 

Ex “Thames”—Delmar (OBEO), 3c 1t 100s 6d; 3c 1b 
98s; 2c lb 94s 6d; 1b 88s; le 102s; 1t 107s 6d; 2 bags 
94s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Nepaul’’—Loolcondura Gonavy (OBEC), 1b 97s; 
le 1t 1b 948; 1b 88s; 1b 96s; 2c 87s 6d; 1t 90s; 1b 90s; 
1b 80s 6d. 

Ex “Ballaarat’’—Glen Devon (OBEC), 2b 1t 90s; 2b 
84s 6d; 1b 1t 91s 6d; 1b 88s; 1b 93s; 1b 86s. Loolcon- 
dura Gonavy (OBEQ), 1c 1b 978 6d; 2c 98s 6d; 1b 88s; 
1b 916; 1b S5s. 

Ex “Vega’—Ormiston, le 948; le 90s; 2b 86s; 1t le 
Sb 85s6d. Keenakelle, 8c 968 6d; 7c 98a; le 1t 102s; 
1b 88s; 3 bags 90s; le 1b 96s Gd; 2b 2c 1t 89s Gd; 1b 82s; 
1b 918; 3c 85s Gd; L bag 80s. Thotulagaila, 1b 968 6d; 
8c 1b 98s; 10c¢ 96s; le 93s 6d; le lt 1028 6d; le 1b 88s 
6d; 8 bags 928. Roehampton, 1b 1038; 5¢ Lb 101s 6d; 
Yo 978; Lb 91s; le lb 102s 6d; le 1b 888 Gd; 1t 908; 1 
bag 94s; 2 bags 91s 6d. 

ix “Duke of Devonshire’’—Rowley, le 948; le 1b 91s; 
1b 86s; 1b 90s; Ib 84s, 

Ex “Oapella’’—Hope, 1b 1t 928; lb 1 bag 90s; 1 bag 
83s; 14 bags 74s 6d. 


| 
| 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 19th August 1887 :— 

Ex “Duke of Sutherland’—Gowerakellie, 1t 101s; 3¢ 
99s; 5c 86s; 2c 85s 6d; 1c 94s; le 103s; 6c 97s 6d; 
5e 95s. 

Ex “Ballaarat’’—Niabedde, 1b 102s; 5c 100s; 2t 94s 
6d; lc 1t 103s 6d. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’—Nahavilla, lc 92s; Lb 989; 
lb 96s. 

Ex ‘“‘Hispania”—Udapolla, 13 bags 82s; 8 bags 7s 6d; 
8 bag 78s; 4 bags 80s. 

Ex ‘‘Ballaarat’’—Wellekelle, 1b 102s; le 1t 190s; 4c 
1b 98s 6d; 1b 938; lb 92s. RWA OO, 1b 102s; 3c 102s; 
lic 1b 98s 6d; 1b 94s; Lb 1018; 1t 100s. Aldourie, 
103s; 1t 2c 100s; le 1b 96s 6d; 16 102s. Goodwood, 
1b 2c 100s 6d; 5c 98s 6d; 1b 94s; 1t 102s. 

Ex “Sutlej’’—Lochiel, le 99s; 3c 1b 97s; 1t 94s; 1b 
101s 6d; 1t 100s. 

Ex “Massilia”’—Galella, 1b 2c 98s 6d; 3c 1b 93s; 1b 
94s; 1b 101s. Pittarat Malle, 1b 94s; 1t 985; 1b 86s; 
1b 88s, 

Ex ‘“‘Capella”—Glasgow, 7 bags 94; 3 bags 95s. Orion, 
9 bags 933; 1 bag 90s; 1 bag 97s. 

Ex “Clan Drummond”—Pittarat Malle, 2t 1b 92s 6d; 
3c lb 96s; 16 94s; 1t 92s. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’—Pittarat Malle, le 96s; 
Lb 97s; 2c 96s; 1b 938; 1b 97s. Pittarat Lille, 1b 93s; 1b 
89s 6d; 1t 94s. 

Ex “Vega”—Uvakellie, 4c 1t 993; 4c 1t 978; 3c 948; 
1t 938; 1c 1b 103s 6d; le 89s 6d; 1 bag 98s; 2 bags sea- 
damaged 94s. 

Ex “Glenogle”—Talawakelle, 2c 2t 102s. 

Ex “Olan Macdonald’”’—Gonavy, 5c 1b 98s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 


IN LONDON. 
41, Mincine Lane, August 19th, 1887, 
SuCCIRUBRA, 
Ohips & 

Mark. Quill. Shavings Renewed. Root. 
Bambrakelly .../ 4d to 43d 74d to 8d ree 
Nanoo-oya 8d Bhd to 5d 5d 4d 
Bellwood ies sou 4d 44d 
Tillicoultry  ... ace 7d ‘of 
St. Combs dd to 43d 6d to 9d 

» atybrid’ 54d 9d to 104d 
Lanka Planta- 

tation Co., 

Limited ‘ 34d cer 3ha 
Lyegrove aan 3d 6d to 6$d BS 
DS,NF in dia... 4d to 44d 44d aid 
‘Lalawakellie .,, 3}d to dd dc tAd 
If. LH & Co. ... 3d to 4d wee te 
Haputale 44d to 5d 64d to 7d Sd 
Sherwood “et 4d to 44d a ane 

s4 Hybrid... 7d lid m4 
Alma ee Aid lid idx 
Uvakellie ace 3 5d to S$d en 
Moonerakanda... 5d <e : 
DB G Pubescens 83d to 9d 8d we 
Angroowelle . dd to 5d 55d cm 
Roeberry Fe 4d Ligd pra 

| Queenwood até ae 34d 
Ellagalla 3hd 43d to 5d 4d 
Seaton Ps 4d to 4d Sid ca 
Wannerajah —.., 4id xe vo 
JHS, F in dia... 3d to 4$d 5¢d to 6d ame 
Dickoya 5d 4d to 5d sii 
Fassifern 3d to 4d 5d to 7d t 
Ardlaw tge 74d to Sd be 
Eton 34d 6d to Tid 43d 
Lethenty id to 4 fd to Lldd 5d 
VB = 4d to Bid Sed . 
Abbotsford a aud 5d ee 
PDO re aha 3d ee 
RJT »* «an dd tid 
Pera is 2d to ahd agd to dd 2a 
Sheen * agd id to 6d _ 
Hayes 44d to Sd Sod oe 
Moray Sd Og A | 
Mattakelle ine gd to 6jd sore 
Lunagalla aaa 3gd to 4d Séd to é&d 
Park BFF oon Ad bd to Od 4d 
Mt. Vernon lod Sg to dd id 


Ex “Jumna”’—Indian Walk, 15 bags 82s 6d; 4 bags 


77s; lbag 78s. SD, 8 bags 73s 6d. 


4 CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Mark. Quill. Ohips& Renewed. Root. Gites London, 5th August 1887. 
a a Sheyings: oA No, & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br, Teas. 
Pane a oF of Br.Or. Pk. Pk. Sou, 
Cobe Sys 1$d to 43d ae 3d Chests, Pk, 
Hid 1B Uy te Season 1887-3 
diamond pine Ba ae Upper Assam T: 
ERS OO 0 aie he os 2 Co. Maijan 34... «917 ‘10d Pil shod 
OFFICINALIS. Doodputlee 69 oe i/lz 1lljd = 77d Bro... 4 
Kaline 109 oo 1/9 1/43 $d Bro ... mae 
Hekdale ee a to ea 103d x W.C.Lin 
per Cranley ... 4d to fe ee sirel 57 We. 102d 82d 64dBro... 4d 
ineeclaGe 2 atd 63d to 93d oid W. Cachar 4 . s z 
Lanka Plant- Co.Ld. 147 113d 093d 6% Bro... 
ations Co., Upper Assam 
Limited 49a to 5d 10d = ™. Co. 
ET bee 9d to 934 87d Rungagora 47... 103d 9d El pay me 
St. John’s ino pad. 5 6d 1s 4d to1s 5d oD S. Sylhet T. 
Rangbodde 63d 1s to 1s 1d Co, 
Dovedale 5 é 103d Jagcherra 88 11d bid 1134 93d 73d A 
Abion, Dimbula 5dto 54d’ 10d to 103d »» Balisera 132 1/43 1/223 1/2 ~ llkd 9d ae 
Dukinfield Aon 4d to 4¢d 923d to 1s 2d »» Deanston 120 1/6,2/02 1/ah 1/3 1/ od - 
Apra vee 4d 7a to 73d Deejoo Tea 
RUB, P in dia ... 7a 103d ms Bp: 31 9a 3d S. ae 
Preston vet 53d to 6d sss 83d Mowdie Hill 38 1/3}, ida... ” 
Lynsted ae 6d° 113d a Brooklands 
RJT, Ledger... Is 4d see Is 2d Nilgiris 113&hf-c’s7/9 4bxs1/14 a 10%d,9d 73d 64d ; 
Elstree 42d to 5d 9d 7d Chargola Tea 
EL W in diamond 33d to 44d ede ae Co. 150 1/8,114d 93a S34 xi 
St. Leonards 25 id 83d Mookamcherra 
T. Co. 130 1/63,1/83 107d 104d 8id izd ven 
a. Oolong 
HAST INDIAN CINCHONA SALES. 
London, o9th July ise, | CEYLON. COCOA SALES IN LONDON 
Or. Pk. —_ 
No, & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br. Teas. 
of a Or. Pk. Pk. Sou. (From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Chests, ; 
Si :aSow 1887. 8 ; s Lonpon, July 29th, 1887, 
einglamT Co. 61 Td bid9d 7d Ex ‘‘Qapella””—Wewelmadde, 2 bags 68s, Wihara- 
etn . 
Est m 102&h-ch1/52 old bid 72d bid... 52d bia | 84mMa, 2 bags 66s; 2 bags 3s. 
Glendal ——- 
Nileiris 50 1/02 —1/ 93d bid ... Lonpon, August 12th, 1887. 
Terramia Nil- Ex “India”—Keenakelle, 1 bag. 67s; 1 bag 71s. 
pris 32 8dbid Ex “Duke of Sutherland’’—Yattewatte, 23 bags ve 
Sempre e 3 bags 56s 6d. SD; 3 bags 65s; 1 bag 31s; 1 bag 71s; 
Bena ar 834 gid | 74d 54a | bags 72s; 1 bag 495. Walton, 2 bags 71s. 
Manabarric fe iJ Ex “‘Duke of Devonshire” — Wariagalla, 10 bags 72s; 
Est 62&h-ch2/12,2/1 ... sae 1/28 -. | 2bags 64s 6d. : 
Nurbong 60 = ae UADIES 63d Ex ‘“Peshawur’—Dynevor, 33 bags 83s. > 
Mar garet’s 
Hope 131 1/5 1/82 /2 esd 63d —_—__—— ~— 
CFSE 5 LES IN 
40 O00 wae 1/. Don “3 > 
aioe 87 ay 1/7 ae lld oa CEYLON CARDAMOM SA 
enburn 72 no wie Sao : J 
Lebon, The Co. / LONDON. 
Tukvarv, 108 2/04 BS 1/83 1/0 8id } 
Kalaj V: alley 200 .. 1/83,1/3 1/1 9d 6% 
Indian Terai ie : (From our AZincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Co, ve = 2/02 2/34 1/6} ‘at 
N. Sythet T. co Lonpon, July 29th, 1887. 
Burgan 103 con Hel 8id 770 “ spies se 1s 9d; 2 cases 1s 10d; 
» Laliakhal 105 $d 8d 84,734 7d 4 ae eae Waltons licasgilge 
ae nee 1/52,1/8% 1/2 bid 1/12 gid Ex “Hydaspes”—(L), 1 case 1s 11d; 1 case is 10d. 
8. Sylhet T. Co. Ex “Clan Drummond’ "—AMW(EP)BS&Co, 4 boxes 
Deanston 102 1/7 1/2} 4/23 lia 88d Qs 2d. 
» Balisera 144 1/3%,1/102 1/1 1/15 93a = 78 
» Goombira 71 a4 1/i% =104d 83d 8qd tees August 12th 1887. 
Bannockburn oN ” : Se Poi ies ile 
Est 92 oa 81d 7a 7a Ex “Nepaul’’—Mousa, 6 cases 1s 6d; Ic ; 1c 1s 
Kaline Est 135 1/3 =: 103d 734Bro... 4d. Mylton, 1 case 1s 1d; le 1s 3d; 1 packet1ls 4d. 
Tarapore T, LAG, 6 cases 1s 6d; 1¢ ls 5d. Kandanewara, 1 ease Is 
Go. Buntoll 2s ane fae ae 20 aa 10d; 7c¢ 1s 11d; 2c 2s; le 1s 10d; 1¢ 1s 9d; 2c 1s 2d; 1c 
3» ewan Ss oe 24 | 1 14; 6c 1s 2d: le 1s; 1c 11d; 2c 1s 5d; le 1s 6d. Cey. lon 
v hf-chs9id Bld ise 8} d, d 7d - 
Danblie ose at pes ce OMG, lease $s; le Bs 1d; 3¢ 252d. AM(St.M)BS&Oo., 
Ging _ 170&hf-chs... 1/6} 1/8: 103d _—...73d,42d @_| 7 cases Is 6d. 
Turzura Est 84hf-chs... Ye 1/6 104d “n 734 | Ex “Manora”—Malabar SW, 3 cases 1s 9d; 1¢e 1s 5d. 
Bisnauth T. Mysore, 2 cases 1s 9d. 
Bmerald Bank 51 gis aye “aha ija | » Bx “Jumna’—(ORP),1 ease 1s 4. 
Meenglas Fst 220 1/3} 1/ 1/0} 104d,1/4 Sh sid | Hx “Vega”—Ellagolla, 2 cases 1s 6d. eK ai 25 
Potharjhora 329... 1144,114d 114d 8}d,80,9d ... 7a | cases 2s; 1c 1s 8d; 3c 1s 6d. GK, 10 cases Is 7 
Singla Tea Co.120 1/6,1/: Abi 1ibid ii “Lord 82d ay cases 11d. 
Braligool 67 A/1,10fdbid 4a Md BR -, || Ex “Duke of Sutherland’’—Maryville, 3 cases Is Bd; 
Sungma 1s7éhfe's.... BF 10d 8A 14 | 1¢1s3d; 1 bag 7d. Golconda, 1 case 1s 7d. 
Pe pondiig? >, of4 old, 8d gia | + Ex “Manora—Osborne, 7 cases 1s 6d. G, Wella, 1 
Urrunbund1s0 ss a 91d me ie 64d | case 1s;1¢e 11d. _ eT 
SSS 


“CEYLON OBSERVER”? PRESS, COLOMBO. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


—--- 
a el 


Pricr :—12} cents each; 3 copies 


COLOMBO, SEPTEMBER 26, 1887. { 4 
No. 22.] 4 : 30 cents; 6 copies } rupee. 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND meee a ie at es 
CINCHONA. ll Cotta- 
ganga 78 9 hf-chs Bro}Pekoe 495 out. 
12 Do 8010 do Pekoe 500 50 
TRA 13 Do 82 7 do Pekoe Sou 350 40 
, 14 anon 84 2 do Congou 110 27 
one 15 Mukeloya 86 6 do Bro Pekoe 300 15 
Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the |16 Do’ 8819 do PekoeSou 950 50 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th Sept., |17 _ Do 909 3 do Dust 210 «16 
the undermentioned lots of ‘Tea (532 lb.) which sold | 15 Polata- : 
as under :— } gama 9211 do Bro Pekoe 550 82 
y owe 19 Do 94 25 do  Pekoe 1000 57 
Lot Mark. Box Pgs. Description. Weight 20 Do 96 21 do Pekoe Sou 945 44 
No No, per lb. cc. 21 Do 98 4 do Dust 240 «17 
A 5 22 Riseland 100 7 chests Bro Pekoe 700 
Pa eancneny aeirncis Bro Pekoo ae ioe 23 Do 102 6 do do 600+ 49 
3 Do 1 do Dust 32) 15 we et Leone fe 500 
25 nue 106 4 ene Pekoe 200 47 
26 108 15 do Unassorted 50 44 
Messrs. WiLsON & Oo. put up for sale at the Ohamber | 97 p 110 2 do Congou a 17 
of Commerce Sale-room today 7th September, the | 28 D 112 1 do Dust 70) 016 
undermentioned lots of ‘Tea (6,639 lb.) which sold | 29 S ll4 i chest Bro Tea _ 110 
as under :— 30 S 116 nacre pea Leat 80 ; not ard. 
(Bulked on Estate.) z oe ee Be 
Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No per lb. c. 
Nahalma 17 17 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 714 36 
Do 18 39 do  Pekoe 1755 58 
Do 1913 do Orange Pekoe 650 92 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
T Galla 20 20 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1000 aerial 
Do 2115 do Pekoe 600 7 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Aenning- 
ton 22 3 chests Bro Pekoe 300 65 
Do 23 11 do Pekoe 990 53 
Do 24 7 do Pekoe Sou 630 43 


Mr. E. Jounn put up for sale at the Ohamber of 
Commerce Sale-room yesterday, 7th Sept., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (8,686 lb.) which sold as 
under :— 
Lot. Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No, No. perlb, cc. 
1 Langdale 40 13 hf-chs Pekoe 650 out. 
2 Do 41 20 do Pekoe Sou 90044. 
3 Do 42 4 do Souchong 180 29 
4 Do 45 2 do Dust 120 18 
5 Black- 
burn 44 19 chest Orange Pekoe 1710 = 7 
6 Do 45 12 do Pekoe Sou 960 48 
7 Do 46 1 do Souchong 110 27 
8 Do 47 1 do Dust 130 14 
9 Rawreth 48 44 hf-chs Unassorted 2200 44 
w Do 49 1 do Dust 70 16 
ll Do 50 3 do Congou 150 15 
1) DON 61 2 do Bro Pekoe 140 68 
13 Do 52 3 do Pekoe 150 56 
iu Do 53 3. do Pekoe Sou 141 50 
45 Torring- 
ton 54 2 do Bro Pekoe Sou 92 4) 
16 Do 55 2 do Dust 141 ly 
Wy Do 56 1 do Congou 40 29 
18 N 57 7 do Bro Tea 445 22 
19 N 58 3 do Souchong 156 27 
20 N 58 2 do Dust 198 16 


Messrs. Fornes & Wacker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (14,725 lb.) which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. perlb.  c. 
: Uh SS # chests Fannin 600 13 
a 60 & do 
1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe 935 out. 
3 Do 62 5 chests 
1 hf-cht Pekoe 850 do 
4 Do 4 11 chests Pekoe Sou 1100 do 
5 Clunes 66 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 425 78 
6 Do fA 12 do Pekoo 720 7 
7 Do 70 ® do Pekoe Sou S40 45 
8 Radella 72 &S chests Bro Pekoe 300 i 
ba) Do 74 3% do Pekoo 240 uM 
10 Do 76 4 do Pekoe Sou 300 41 


Mr. J. D. Rogrnson put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th September, 
the undermentioned lots of Yea (3,000 lb.) which sold 
as under :— 


Bulked. 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. ec, 
1 Lavant 9 18 chests Bro Pekoe 1300 81 
2 Do 10 20 do Pekoe 1700 59 
Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce ale-room today, 14th 


September, the undermentioned lots of T'ea (3,446 lb.) 
which sold as under :— 


(Factory Bulked.) 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No No. perlb. c, 

1 GA 3 7 chests Bro Pekoe Favs 932 out 
2 Do 5 9 do Bro Pekoe 894 do 

3 R 7 5 boxes do 100 do 

4 Patiagama 9 9 chests da 720 95 

5 Do 1110 do Pekoe 800 63 


Mr. E. Jown put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, l4th Sept., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (3,372 lb.) which sold ag 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No, perlb. cc. 
1 Eilandhu 60 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 350 74 
2 Do 61 8 chests Pekoe 800 a9 
3 Do 62 2 do Bro Pekoe Sou 200 35 
(Factory Bulked.) 
4 Brown- 
low 63 42 boxes Orange Pekoe 840 79 
Under 28 1b, gross, 
5 Do 64 1 box Orange Pekoe 20 S4 
Under 23 lb. gross. 
6 Do 65 13 chests Pekoe Sou 1162 B)) 
Messrs. Witson & Co. put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 17th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (4,635 lb.,) which sold 
as under :— 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
oO. perib, c. 

Kuruwitty 25 1 hf-cht Bro Mixed 6H 15 
Do 26 1 box Congou 16 24 
Do 27 11 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 616 a 
Do 28 1 do do Dust 56 out 
Do 29 2 do Pekoe lla 4 
Do 30 4 do Bro Pekoe 24 42 

(Bulked on Estate.) 

Salawa 1 2 hf-chs Bro Pekoe lis 70 
Do 2) do Unasorted BS ts] so 
Do 316 do Pekoe Sou S60 ” 
Do 4 2 do do Dust 163 is 


2 

Lot Mark Box ; Weight 

No, No Pkgs. Description per lb. c. 

(Bulked on Estate.) 
Lyndhurst 5 6 do 
1 box Bro Pekoe 325 62 

Do 6 8 hf-chs Pekoe 360 50 
Do 716 do Pekoe Sou 715 41 
Do 8 7 do Bro Tea 315 21 
Do 9 8 do Red Leaf 135 16 
Do 10 1 do Pekos Dust 60 14 
Do 11 1 do Bulk 20 20 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (9,424 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight. 

No. No. .perlb. ce. 
1 CWA _ 66 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 480 51 
2 Do 67 9 do Pekoe No 1 450 out 

.3 Do 68 7 do Pekoe 385 do 
4 Do 69 1 chest 
1 hf-cht Congou 130 21 
5 Do 70 1 chest 
1 hf-cht Read Leaf 132 20 
6 Do 71 4 chests Dust 360 out 
7 Harmony 72 25 hi-chs Bro Pekoe 1250 15 
8 Dambula- 
galla 73 7 do do 400 not 
9 Do 7411 do Pekoe 550 ( arrived 
10 Do 75 3 do Pekoe Sou 150 
(Bulked.) 
t1 Ossing- ; 2 
ton. 76 10 do Bro Tea 400 18 

12 Do 77 2 do Dust 150 13 

13 New 
/ Valley 78 6 do Bro Pekoe 360 89 

14 Do 79 12 do Pekoe 600 66 

15 Do 80 13 do Pekoe Sou 585 51 

16 Do 81 1 do Dust 86 17 

17 N 82 2 do Pekoe 56 65 

1g N 83 1 do Pekoe Sou 44 50 

19 LG E 84 2 do Bro Tea 110 15 

20 CWA 85 1 do Dust 76 out 

21 Logan 8615 do Pekoe 750 do 

22 Do 87 26 do Pekoe Sou 1170 49 

23 Wewesse 88 15 do Pekoe 750 out, 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 
LANE. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 26th August 1887 :— : 

Ex “Olan Matheson’”’—Doomoo, 2c 1b 98s 6d; 8c 1b 
97s 6d; 1c 1b 90s; 1t 104s. Yapame, 2c 1t 102s; 4c 98s 
6d; 1¢e 1b 95s; 1e 104s. 

Ex “‘Belierophon”—Doomoo, 1b 98s; 5c 1t 100s; le 
it 103s. 

Ex “Glenfinlas’—Amherst, 2c 1t 98s; 10c 958; 4c 1b 
95s 6d; 1c 1t 103s 6d. 

Ex “Ohusan”—Dambatenne, 4c¢ 100s; 4c 98s; 4c 1b 95s 
6d; 1c 94s Gd; 1c 103s 6d. 

Ex “Olan Drummond’”—Broughton, 1b 99s 6d; 3c 1b 
101s; 5c 98s 6d; 1c 1b 95s; 1¢ 104s 6d. 

Ex “Oapella’”’—Troup OO, 1b 105s; 4c 103s 6d; 7c 99s; 
le 95s; 2c 105s. 

Ex “Pallaarat”—Liberia, 3 bags 78s 6d; 1 bag 77s; 
10 bags 81s. JJV&Co. AO, 7 bags 83s; 2 bags 77s; 1 
bag 81s. 

Ex “Olan Drummond”—Gonamotava, 1c 1t 1b 99s; 
6c 96s 6d; 1t 92s 6d; 1b 1035; 1t 101s 6d. 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch”—Kelburne, 1b 101s; 6c 99s 
6d; 2c 14 968 6d; 1¢ 94s 6d; 1¢ 1t 1048 6d; 1c 92s; 2 bags 
96s, Sarnia, 4c 1t 100s; 3c 978; 1b 98s 6d; 1c 104s; 14 
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89s. Brookside, le 1t 99s; 5c 1t 96s Gd; 1c 1t 94s 6d; 
le 1b 93s 6d; le 1b 90s; 4 bags 96s. 

Ex “Hispania”—AOl1, 1b 95s; 2c 1t 95s 6d; 2c 1b 93s; 
1t 91s; 1t 1028; le 88s 6d; 2b 85s 6d. Ougaldova, lc 
100s; 1c t 97s 6d; 1+ 94s; 1b 102s; 1b 87s 6d: 2b 92s 
6d; 3 bags 90s. 

Ex “Massilia’’—Ouvah JB, 4¢ 1b 100s 6d; 14¢ 1b 96s 
6d; le 1t 948 6d; 16 104s; 2c 103s 6d; 3c 90s; 6 bags 
96s; 1 bag 87s. 

Ex “Clan Buchanan”—Ouvah GA, 4c 1b 103s; 5e 99s 
6d; 1c 1b 95s 6d; 1b 104s; 6c 1b 99s 6d; 1¢ 1b 104s 6d; 
2c 1b 92s; 5 bags 98s; 1 bag 86s. 

Ex “Olan Matheson”—Greymont, le 101s 6d; le 2t 
100s; 12c 1b 96s 6d; 1t 103s; 2b 89s 6d;1e 86s; 1 
bag 94s, 

Ex ‘‘Bellerophon’”’—Seaton, 1b 100s; 2c 98s; 8c 96s 6d; 
1c 98s 6d; 1¢ 102s; 1e 88s 6d; 1 bag 94s; 1 bag 85s 6d, 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch’—Alnwick, 4c 2b 98s 6d; 130 
1t 96s; de lb 94s 6d; 2e 2b 103s Gd. Galloola, 1c 99s; 
4c 97s 6d; 4c 1b 96s; 1b 91s; 1c 104s. 

Ex “‘Mira”—Mousaheria, le 95s 6d; 1e 1b 938; 1¢ 88s 
a ae 98s. Lagalla, 1b.96s; 1¢ 1t 95s; 2c 94s; 1t 89s 6d; 

8. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire”—Henfold, le 101s; 4c 1b 
978 6d; le 94s; 1t 103s. 

Ex “Ballaarat’/—New Brunswick, 1t 2b 99s; 5c 95s; 1b 
91s; 2b 100s. 

Ex “Oapella”—Brownlow, 1b 106s; 6t 1b 103s; 5t 99a; 
3t 1b 99s; 2t 95s; 1t 2b 105s, 


Marks and prices of OEYLON -COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 2nd Sept. 1887 :— 

Ex “Ohusan”—Ampitiyakande, 1t 101s; 5c 1b 101s; 
13¢ 1b 98s 6d; le 96s; 2c 1b 105s Gd; 1b 92s, 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch”—Kondesalle (OBHO), 12 
bags 87s; 1 bag 80s; 2 bags 85s. 

Ex “Rewa”—Keenakelle, 14 101s; 4c 1b 99s 6d; Te 
1b 97s; 1t 95s 6d; Ic 1b 104s. 

Ex ‘‘Ningchow”—Venture (SO), 1b 89s. 

Ex ‘‘Glenfinlas’—Niabedde -F, le 104s; 12c¢ 100s; 
19c: 98s; 2c 96s; 3c 1t 100s. Gowarakellie, 1c 105s; 3c 
2t 103s; 3c 100s; 8c 99s 6d; Ic 96s 6d; Ie 1t 107s; 
2c 105s. 

Ex “Glenroy”—West Holyrood F, 1b 105s; 4c 1t 103s; 
9c 100s; 2c 96s 64, 2c 106s. 

Ex “Rewa”— Moonerakanda F, 3c 100s; 2c 1t 98s; 3e 
96s 6d; 1c 96s; 1e 105s. Uvakellie F, 4c 5101s; 4c 99s, 
6c 97s 6d; 1c 1t 96s; 1c 1t 106s. 

Ex “Mira”—Ouvah JBOO, 1b 103s; 4c 1b 102s; 10c 
99s; 4c 1t 1b 99s; 2c 1t 96s 6d; 2b 105s. Ouvah QPB 
JB&Oo., 2c 102s; lb 105s; 2c 16 102s; 8c 100s; le 1b 
96s 6d; 1b 105s; 1c 104s; 1b 103s; 2c 102s; 5c 99s; 2e 
98s 6d; 1c 96s 6d; 1b 104s; le 103s. j 

Ex “Telemachus ’"—Gonamotava, 2c 1b 101s 6d; 5c 99s; 
2¢ 1b 98s6d; 1c 99s; 1t 104s; 14 102s 6d. : 

Ex “ India”—Bathford, le 105s; 3¢ 1b 102s; 1c 1b; 
Ts 6d; 16 1b 105s 6d. . 

9 Ex “ Ballaarat”—Gonamotava, 2c 1t 100s; 5¢ 98s 
1t1b 96s; 1t 104s 6d; 1b 103s 6d. Ragalla, le 103s; 4c 
99s 6d; 1t 97s; 1b 105s. 

Ex ‘ Manora ”—Ragalla, 3c 105s; 10c 103s; le 2b, 
103s; 2c 1b 98s. Ragalla, P Ic 1t 106s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘ Bellerophon ””—Manickwatta, 1c 92s 6d; 1¢ 93s: 
1b 94s. 

_Ex ‘Vega ”—Troupe, 1b 105s; 2t 1b 103s; 6t 1b 100s; 
2t 97s 6d; 2t 107s. 

Ex “ Kaiser-i-Hind ”—Bagodde, 1c 105s; 3c 103s 
8c 99s; 1c 97s 6d; 1c 106s. 

Ex “Bellerophon ”—JJV&Co. O, London, 20 bags 85s 
dd; 12 bags 86s; 14 bags 84s 6d; 4 bags 84s 6d; 3 
6bgs 79s 6d; 1 bag 83s. 

Tee ies ”—JJV&Co. O, 41 bags 86s 6d; 5 bags 
2es 6d. 

Ex ‘‘ Duke of Buccleuch ”—DOA, le 108s; 4c 1t 99s 
6d; le 968 Gd; 1c 103s, ; 

Ex ‘‘Chusan ’—Craig A, 1b 108s; 5¢ 102s; le 1t 
102s; 8c lb 98s; le 103s. 4 

Ex ‘‘Rewa ”—Oraig B, 2c 1t 101s 6d; 4c 98s; 16 103s, 

Ex ‘Clan Matheson ”"—Ury, 2c 101s 6d; 4c 100s; 
2c 96s 6d; le 104s. ; 
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Goorookoya 52 rice. about 
: nae d 
41, Mincrne LANg, September 2nd, 1887. Mopinghan es Gauls if aK ET oe) lt 
Svccrrvpra, Nillopmall iy ie ae 0 3; i a : a 
: Chips & KAW y 9) 2 do 0) 4-1 10. x 
Mark. : nas «» 113 chest é 0 14 
Wattsinwa Quill. eines Renewed. Root Westhall = S86 sackanee 5 bey ALS 
Yapame ae id to'6d 53d Hoonoocotua... 32 hf S Lo (Ge Eno 
Pouat man i bd t> Sd “3 panera -chests 0 4 12 r 
tera WE tia to 5d 63d ies Tieolvont --+ 108 chests 0 4 1 a Ore 
Dunsinane H dk 4 d to 7d a a Del era ... 38 do 18/0 4 1 O% 
mie y - 6d 1s to 1s 1d “ a potonoya ... 28 hf-chests 1 4% T Siar. 
Pera | to 43d Bhd da u ston ..- 100 chests 0 + a 1 44 
Odewelle oy pad 4hd to 5d Bhd Rookwood .., 82 hf-chest 9% 61 8} 1 OF 
Fernham ts 4d to 4hd Pal 2d to 23d AvGu. i 4, 1 1} Tver at 
yee pe Gap een ee 4d to at hy eit ie MDM ... 138 hf- Baeet a 
Ouvahieeli Bhd todd vd “| Templestowe ... 52 8 0 Gf tol 11} 1 5} 
Paceercton oo 2hd to 3d 4}d to 5d 5d Oodewelle ... 56 pa ia Si 1 ea on 
Fe abe am 3a vs aha 6hd Pa Eindaloye 500. Gal Tests e 19 1 4i 1 Ob 
ueensland ‘ on 3hd yeen = 
Villekelley ee 23d ae uid Adam’s Peak . a oes do 05 1 : : a 
Ifaputale : ae i aii | Pambaga 42 packages 010 1 6 
Danhar ca 3d to Bhd id did FFB gama ... 255 hf-chests 0 4 2 Aine 
a |e et oe Mat | Alton “+ 100 packages 0 10} Pama Hee 
‘ eee a 
Hunagalla 6d to 7d Be 43d na Lavant sa 88 ch of O04 1 52114 
Eracaltdn » add i 4d to 4hd 3a Goatfell ests’ 0 94 1 12) 011 
Park BFF ad Ad 5hd 7 Black .. 08 hf-chests 0 54 s 4 
Degenslickelle .. mee ad 4d pidito\ad am eek ae ... 170 chests 0 gt r as : 3h 
egall oy we Sid He sso... 46 pac iy 
HOS! Pin dis... Sano gid — add io ba gp eee aa Bee. ER cs 7 Weel oaat 
pane PSUR eR odes teithde vat Bc egremaie-. BuO ueckeets 0 £0e it oae qa 
DPO Pubeacens 5d to 54d Bae ap G “4 -- 38 hf-chests 1 4% i It 
IN, W in dia, aa bia dev) Gene, Western 105 7) BeHTEs ei) Mindanao 
Lorne ‘ 3 aid to albedde Moneal iy 1 0% 
Kataboola saat 5h Tia 34d ae 4d | Campden HHL. 50 chests. 4 8 ~~ 2 02 1 3h 
Wariagalla Gdto9d dd to 5 did sh Windsor Forest : 1 1 84 1 4 
Campion 4d to 5d 6d 54d Ae ga | Meangalla 88 do OF5R+- 1 6k 7 st 
Woodlake, Hyd. crn, 8d As Kaluganga s Ed _ do O 44 1 62 1 2 
3 tee 10d to 11d “= | Theberton — <.. 40 ee 1 =HSes ying 
FFICINAL | F a ) 0 103 oe 1 
ae : Dain + 49 packages 9 10h 1 1H + of 
aa Ki ane... 79 chests on 4 2) 
rodale $i aa 10d cic nthe oo a hf-chests 0 10 Fe i of 
xcelsio: es ls 2d Pe oe do : 
St. ote Hyd... 4d 8d Td ats Aucust 24 Otte iG Olly 
Ragalla ‘¥ 3hd 104d to lld a Kellie | . 69) chests 0: 
pet ESS 4 ra as 7a to Sd ra Sinnapittia ... 56 do 0 10; re aes? as > 
aoe ae mae $d aa ft Sd Dotrayella eich) ao 1 2k Ly 
hsdale ye 4 oO 74 5d to Sid | Kelani ; Bi fe 9a) Ox 
Hilts ahd a) oy teat ves F 0} 
ales & Bhd a ee * | Ythanside ees ue patheaes 0 At 1 > mice 
Wishford Wh 4jd sa ata Annfield .. 2 hf- Ee = 0 5 1.62) 1 OF 
Bearwell ee 4d to 43d 7a to Shad Bad } Glenugie a chests 0 5% 1 8% 1 2b 
matawsiic 4a i 8d Erlsme . 81 packages 0 5t 2 Of “3 
a ea ee coe es on 
Di se 6d n¢ er, Np apeeeene 20180 1 at if bs 
St Seats bes 5Ad as ap Mahacoodagalia 81 hich : o at 110} 1 13 
W. Ra 3d to dd . ws Torwood ns ts Oll 1 eel ere Get} 
st ame dhd to Sd naa toes 8d Dewalakande bt sit Gale 0 104 ve s*. Sori f 3 
Caledon = adtospe, Gato hd |p Sk Belen ea lane a th le st 1 Oj 
Oo agg Sa Ato od = bd toga] YCCOMBO oss TH package a TER eter 
Tisvaaalé oe 5d to 5}d iohd A yerdeen * 00 hf-ct s 4} 1 10 1 0 
tt ometeu | Necceiens fob oF 1 et ont 
ae 73 d te 10d a »w Peradeniy : : at ) 
, 4d 7d to ue | Hunasgeria As on packages a 1 6h L 1h 
; oc exe FP § bong 
2S SES Aucust 257 2 
= Deansto “3 Pa 
CEYLON TE Deanstone 78 bf-chest 
aS Glasgow aa ests 1-0k tol 5} 1 23 
ALES IN LONDON. | = ~ S§ do 010) 1 1 Ou 
| puckatots +» 41 packages Y ot 1 oF 0 113 
88, Minor - rae ses LUG ’ | ee ee 
moma Lane, Ist Sept. 1887., |Glentilt — ... MOucteges OO Te eo *f 
mah Quantity. Range of Ayr, | Diyagamma ... 89 done 10 ti : gearing 
0 54 
ne Price. * Bee: | Mayfield een st 29rn. 4 i it 
Glencairn Be 66 packag 22ND. : | Middleton i of es 0-7 tort V8ReL> 13 
Putupaula ea. 0/10} tol 6. 1 og! Westhall =... 63 co ae ee 3} 
aes al do 0 9 Rison A ty | Chertsey 5 packages 0 'S 1 10% 1 34 
ee CE eee a 
the price bid in the Auction witharawn from Sale, Mipitaganle :. 74 chest 0-Of 1 Oh 1} 
represent the value. == com has been taken | = a (nos) do, 0 & 2 10f 1 1 
‘ Mat y og. vausr 0TH. 
takell os.23 packages 0 9 tol 14 O 10} 
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Mark. Quantity Range of per lb 
Price. about 

Moray «» 72 chests (te si Weare be} 


Wattakelly ... 49 hf-chests 0 44 1 8 @ 102 
Aveusr 31sr. 


iS) 


Gikiyanakanda 70 packages 0 4 to 1 102 113 
IMP he ae Cit alan on 
Oulieden «» 65 do 0 8% Pam ie 
Ohapelton ono 114 lo) 11 2 OR as 
Castlemilk ... 110 hf-chests 0 54 1 43 0113 
Lindoola .. 67 packages 0 3 pe ee 
Venture ... 69 chests 0% 1% 1% 
Tillyrie «. 114 do 0 6 A ie Ares aa I | 
Annfield ... 95, hf-chests 1 0 1 7% 1 2 
Meria Cotta ... 45 chests 0 9 OES mah 2 
Sembawattie ... 228 do 0 8 1 54 0113 
Wallaha « 48 do 0 10 1 4s Dod 
SEPTEMBER Ist, 
Gorthie «» 59 packages 0 55 to 111% 1 1 
Waltrim -.. 46 chests 0 9 1 1¢ O 103 
Dalleagles ... 81 hf-chests 0 44 18 1 2 
Logan a OH elo OA D2 Os 
Gallalla .. 55 do 14% Lik oh be 
Mooloya .- 08 do O 55 110% 1 5 
Glen Alpin... 71 do ie: — 13 
Longford ... 64 do O 4% 1 33 010 
Hayes -- 170 do 0 8% oe ib @ 
Meddecombra... 71 chests 0 8 1 3% 1 1} 
Hope .. 102 do 1 0 2 22 1 7 
Ingurugalla ... 54 do 0 10 Hee ae 
Labookellie ... 81 do O 7% O112 0 103 
MRA «. 02 do O 8% — 0 8 
Adam’s Peak ... 96 packages 010; 1 6? 1 13 
St. Vigeans ... 63 do 0 3: 41 5¢ 1 1 
Dalhousie ... 76 hf-chests 0 10 Let ot 50 
KAW ... 94 chests 0 8 1°53 1 
Yaha Ella ... 42 hf-chests 0 4 0103 O 9 
Rangbodde ... 81 packages 0 43 C62 dd 
Doteloya .. 207 hf-chests 0 4 1 22 0 112 
Doranakande ... 88 chests 0 10 1 44 1 13 
Wm. Jas. & Hy. THompson. 


EAST INDIAN CINCHONA SALES. 


London, 19th August 1887. 


Or. Pk. 
No & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br. Teas. 
of Br.Or. Pk. Pk. Sou, 
Chests. Pk, 
SEASON 1887-8 
Corramore 
Estate 62 o0 id 1/0 10d 883d = 8}d,7d 
Bamgaon 59 Sale es 10:d was am 
WLM C 55 ee 1/2} 1/1z logd hs 
Majulighur 44 Aw ake 1/5z 103d a 
Scottish Assam 
T. Co. 52 son we —-1/83, 1/13 93d 
Bishnauth T. 
Co. P 40 60 ofr) 1/63 1/1 
Sp D 22 er SE tees no 
Upper Assam 
a: 


. Co. 
Rungagora 48 ae) 1/0} 93d oh oad 
W.Cachar Co.82 are 1/2} 11gd T,dBro... 


Kakajan. 54 ws ase U/3— 95d 3 

Bargang 43 5 nee 1/73 11g ape 

Ghillidari 45 ane 1/2 Vlg Yd 

Dhoolie 52 ane 1/3; 1/1 bid bon 34 
Hokungoorie 80... AO Shel cto oe 5d 
Hilika 165 2/3 1/54 1/ ae 74a 


Sealkotee 59&hf-chsi/3 1/9h 10k... 
Dibroo  50hf-chs 1/64 .» 1L/1,8¢d bid ... 
Wilton T. Co., 


Din - 
diamond43&hf-chsl/d¢ ..  Lldd bid 83d 


+, T. Co., W. in : 

diarmond68&hf-chsl/62 ... lid bid93d ... aa 
Kurseong 85 hf-chs ... 4/ 3/ 1/9 00 aoe 
Borelli T. Co, 72 sve 1/4 1/k 84dBro... eae 


Brahmapoora T. 
Co., 8 in t 
circle 276... 1/11 1/9,1/8% 10}4,10d,93d.. 83d 

in 
circle M. 100 Sy 1/6 1/8} 1/0} 
Dooteriah 127 dre seen ees 10jd 


” 


‘“ORYLON OBSERVER ’’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


a 
aja,61d | 24; 5e 934, is 


Or. Pk, , 
No: & 2Bk. Pk. Sou. Br. T 
of Br. Or. Pk, Pk, Sou. TS 
Chests 3 
Melene 
state 100 on 2 5 f 
Fete 1/1lt 1/10$ 1/1$ pial 1/0} 
Estate 99 oak 1/1 i z 
Mareareta /10kbid1/104 1/1} cri 1034 
Hope 100 2/55 2/63 2/1 1/3 
Manabarrie75&hf-chs... 2 i 1/7 1/ Bro. ... = 
L. M. Bk. Mora- Pic das Scnpaley oi 
pore 13 nen 11% 10d Z Bes 3 
” Lattakoo- \ . sh om 
jan. 85 as 1/3% 1/8113 
»» Mooda- fi a atte ees 
kotee 112 be 2/02 1/72 1/05 a 
» Lebong 87 AY Wiz 1/6 10d la ia 
Choonsali 69 203 1/1z 1/6 lljd 5 san 
Seepoydorah 58 1/114 bid ... 1/4} 113d Pa ey 
Nurbong 72 ot ees 1/iz 1/3g 1/08 = 
Oaklands 40hf-c’s2/4,1/4bid ... 1/8%,1/5 ... way oon 
Deej.o 74 oa 1/11 1/83 113d . 


Chargola T, 
Co. | 382 oa 1/0} 105d bid 84d bid 75d poe 
Hingajea 


‘{. Co. 157 1/44,1/8zbidI/1t —1/ 10d) 83d). nee 
Singla T Co, 1631/54a 1/9: 1/3} 1/12 10hKd Sid sk. 


Eraligool 135 2/05 1/63,1/2} 113d,1/1} 10:d gid SS] 
COA Nilgiris38&hf-cs 1184 ; ih ... 724 Dust 
Darjeeling 

Co, Amboo- 


tia 198 &hf-chs.. 2/93 VW1L 1/1z 
,, Tukdah 6) <hf-chs.. 1/62 soe 93d 
rina ees 1/5¢ 1/3 +i * 
icrampore 19} aaa d d. 4 
e ace 7 8d 63d,64d ... 534,420 
Urrun- 
bund TOTO 1/1} 9}d oh Td. 
Rungmook45&h £-chs.., 2/2 2/44 1/3 ee 


Hunwal T. 

Co. 109&hf-chs2/2 1lZ 1/4bid 1d bid .., aa 
N. Sylhet T. laa = - Ban ; 

Co. Runga- 

muttee 136 1/113,1/4$,1/4¢ 1/12 10d aA ary 
Bloomfield83&hf-chs1/7 1/64 1/a il rae on 
Gvomtee117&hf-chs1/2 oA a5 Tid afd one 
Tumsong 

Estate Dif et 15 1/53. Sid use O54 
Bungalagore 

Estate 95 1/8 saa 1/2 103d 33d bi 
Borokai T: 

Co. 97 fi hse RIOR yan een al 9a 

a bid 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON 


(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, August 26th, 1887, 


Ex “Dacca’?’/—Mahaberia, 1 bag 67s. 2 
Ex “Glenogle’—Mahaberia, 7 bags 67s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 
LONDON. 


(From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, August 26th, 1887. 

Ex ‘Clan Matheson”—Gt. Valley, 6 cases Is 4d. 
Maragalla, 4 cases 1s 6d. 

Ex “Glenflnlas”—Enselwatte, 2 cases 1s 10d; 2¢ 1s 6d; 
Ic 9d. Mysore, Malabar, 1 case ls 10d; 2c1s6d; 1 bag 
7d; 1 bag 1s; 1 bag 1s 6d. 

Ex “Hispania”—Hopton, 2 cases Is 4d; le Is 1d; 
le 9d° 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch’—Oaragahatenne, 10 boxes 
1s 9d; 1b1s4d; 12b1g 5d; 10b 1s 6d; 1b 1s 4d; 4b 1s 2d; 
1b 1s 4d; 1b 183d; 2b1s5d. Forest Hill, 2 cases 1s 9d; 
5c ls5d° Elkadua, §casesls 10d; 2c1s 11d; 2c 1s 6d; 
le 1s 5d; lc 1s 1d. 

Ex “Bellerophon’”?—Vicarton, 2 cases 1s 9d. 

Ex ‘‘Hispania’”—Udapolla, 1 case 1s 7d. J 

Ex “Glenfinlas’—Kandanewara, 1 case ls 3d; 4cle — 
2d; le 1s; 8c 11d. oS 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch”—RHS, 2 eases ls 6d; 3e Is 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


23.] 


CoLoMBo, 


eee 


OcrobER 8, 


ee 


“COLOMBO. “SALES OF TEA AND 


Fe ~ 


i pide: :—12} cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 eopies 4, rupee. 


Mr. E. JouN put up for sale at the Chaibet 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 2lst September, th® 


1887. 


CINCHONA. pudcumenianed lots of Tea (4,058 lb.) which sold a 
under :— 
TRA ee Mark oe Pkgs. Description Weight 
DA. No, No. per lb... ¢. 
ULE FP 66 4 hf-chs Unassorted 198 39 
ms 2 Do 67 2 chests Bro Tea 160 17 
Messrs. Fornes & WALKER put up for sale at the f 5 oe a A es ano ay re iB 
Chamber of Oommerce Sales-room today, 14th Sept.,| © E uo 70 4 chests Pekoe 448 66 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (23,798 lb.) which , Dae ue 49 Besos Orange Pekoe 400 71 
sold as under :— = 1 box Pekoe Sou 740 48 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight Bie tT a aoe anes uss $0 a 
pe aL 1 chest Bro’ Baie ti (LOR i EOE) 
ches ro Lea r ~ «¢ By 
8 Mn Ut Rane Th [10 XM resp oes Beboe | am) 
3.8 118 1 hf-cht Dust 18 12 N t Hee pees nDaeanat 
4 Rogart 120 3 chests 55 2 3 77 1 chest Dust 130 withd’n, 
1 hf-cht Bro Tea 350 28 : 
5 Do 122 2 do Dust 120 «15 Messrs. Witson & Oo. put up for sale at the Cham- 
6 B Izé 2 chests Unassorted 200 oe ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 21st Sept., the 
. = sale “8 ater ss re undermentioned lots of Tea (4,548 Ib.) which sold ae 
130 2 hf-chs Peko 124 64 under :— 
0 , oe 132 2 de? “Bako S00 150 52 (Bulked on Estate.) 
e x aa : ip ane eerte 7 ee Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
13 Kirimity bao 0 Bs , Ghaxleyor perth. ¢ 
tia ‘ oO range Pekoe 200 65 ; 5 . 
14 Do 140 G do __ Bro Pekoe 300 45 yauey a eae ere a0 
15 Do 142 9 do  Pekoe 450 37 Do aiioy ac " 
16 Do 144 7 do  Souchong 350 29 | SA hoe. Hoapee Mixed nie 
17 Poopras* y is Pisa ; not ar’d. 
sie 14614 do SBroOrangePekoe 700 67 ae Sci Bi chs poucene shy 
18 Do 14854 do Pekoe 2430 60 Ba Wet eke Jou 350 
19 Do 15023 do Pekoe Sou 920 48 ” Oe) Loum mne eS 400 
20 Hillside 152 8 do Bro Pekoe 480 66 ae LO Ae a eae 250 
21. Do 154 6 chests Pekoe 480 51 E Sadan once 1000 44 
22 Do 15613 do  Pekoe Sou 11704 2 : © ro Pekoe 1000 out. 
23 ~Do 151 3 ii-chs Dust 184s 4 (Bulked on Estate.) 
24 BK 160 10 do Bro Pekoe 650 out ‘ ; , 
25 Do 162 7 do Dekbe 490 56 St. Andrew 10 46 boxes Bro Pekoe 1012 not ar'd 
26 Do 164 3 do Pekoe Sou 180 43 
27 Do 166 1 do Dust 95 15 : = ; 
ah Ware. aes. oe & eae pone a sale at the 
ham 168 9 boxes Bro Orange Pekoe 180 out of Uommerce Sale-room ay Ist Sept., 
29 »=Do 170 14 hf-chs Pekoe 700 ~=—«60. the pocemenuoned lots of Tea (14,445 lb. ) which sold 
30 Do 172 14 do Pekoe Sou 495 47 as under :— 
31 Do 174 1 do Dust §0 18 (Bulked.) 
2 Middle- 
ton 176 32 do Bro Pekoe 1664 61 Lot Box Packages. Description. Weight 
33 =Do 178 20 do  =Pekoe 1000 »=—-50 No, No. perlb. c. 
34 Do 180 5 do Fannings 300 19 2 Dambula- 
3 «6T 182 6 chests galla 89 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 100 71 
1 hf-cht Bro Mixed 645 24 2 as 90 11 Oe Bagoe 50 66 
36 T 184 1 chest 3 do 91 3 do ekoe Sou 150 5L 
1 hfcht Dust 215 21 4 © Farm 92 6 do Bro Pekoe BIS 1°05 
37 «(T) 186 6 do Bro Pekoe 300 47 5 aie 93 18 ae Pekoe S20 79 
38 East Holy- 6 KT 95 9 do Bro Pekoe 585 out 
rood "158 21 do do 840 96 7 Do 9% 3 do Pekoe Sou 180 ant 
39 Do 190 53 do Pekoe 2120 61 1 8 EK 97 1 de Fannings 53 37 
40 Frotoft 192 6G do Bro Pekoe 330 ~— out ina “pay 98 1 ee Souchong M4 35 
41 Do v4 4 do do 220 66 O Digalla 99 2 do Bro Pekoe 80 11 
42 Do 196 14 do Pekoe 700 out 11 Do 100 5 do Pekoe 240 49 
43 Do 198 5 do do 250 42 12 Do 1 1 do Bro Mixed 40 27 
- nm = > aH Bernas a 15 (Bulked.) 
: 2 do ekoe 00 = 28 atte cs i ese : 
46 P 204 1 chest Red Leaf a 1) “n C ane 2 an ag SEEee 3 1300 40 
47 AK 20612 do  Pekoe Sou Islo0 41 un ee Ae SiS OI 1100 & 
48 Do 208 2 do BroTea 920 31 (Bulked.) 
49 Cotta 5 Massena 4 8 do Bro Pekoe 100 65 
an 210 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 275 60 116 Do 4 8 do do 100 6h 
50 0 212 9 do Pakoe 450 17 17 Do 518 do Pekoe S55 Ba 
51 Do 21411 do Pekoe Sou 550 38 | 2 t “ey 616 do Pekoe Sou 760 © 
— ee) } 7 2 do Dust 110 25 
Mr. J. D. Rostnson pat up for sale at the | 7? Morning 
P - side § ‘ Pekoe 5 75 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 21st Sept., | 2) Da. 913 i ea ot “ as 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (1,600 1b.) which | 22 Do 10 3 do Bro Tea 1806 
sold as under ;— 1/23 Do 11 l chest Dust 70017 
(Factory Bulked.) at spenalle 12 1 do do 180 16 
. 25 Narta- 
Lot Mark Hox Pkys, Deseription Weight bo Wain thse Ab he che Pekoe 1500 “Lge 
. o. j « < .o m 
" “DU 12.29 hf-chs Bro Pekoo 880 out | - “a “le Pekoe Bou 1080 eat 
; & do Pekoe Sou 720 out | 4 > 7 
2 Do“ 18 18 « i 28 Do 16 4 do BroMixed MO | 28 


2 


Ohamber of Commerce 
Sept., the undermentioned lots of 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages, Description. 
No. No. 

1 16 9 chests Fannings 
2H 18 4 hf-chs Pekoe 

3 20 3 do Pekoe Sou 
4 Agar's 

Land 2217 do Bro Pekoe 

5 Do 25 31 do Pekoe 

6 Do 2613 do Pekoe Sou 
7 Downside 28 3 do Bro Pekoe 
& Do 30 5 do Pekoe 

9 Do 8210 do Pekoe Sou 
10 Do 34 do Bro Tea 
il Do 36 2 do Souchong 
12 US 88 2 do Red Léat 
13° Uva 40 2 do Bro Tea 
14 Do 42 2 do Congou 

15 Narangalla 44 5 do  BroSou 
16 Do 4 do Dust 
17 Theberton 48 8 do Bro Pekoe 
18 Bo 50 14 do Pekoe Sou 


Weight 

perlb. c. 
810 notar’d. 
180 8639 
150 = 33 
850 out. 

1240 out. 

520 out, 
165 
250 
900 } notar’d. 
110 
120 
100 7 
100 95 
100 39 
250 35 
200 15 
400 87 
700 50 


Mr. J. D. Roxsinson putupfor sale at the Chamber 


of Commerce Sale-room today, 


28th September, 


the undermentioned lots of ‘ea (4,365 lb.) which sold 


as under :— 
(Factory Bulked.) 
Zot Mark Box Packages Description 
0. 
2 APL 10 14 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 
2 Do 11 5 do Bro Pekoe Sou 
Bulked. 
3 Lavant 12 9 chests Bro Pekoe 
4 Do 13 17 do Pekoe 
5 Do 14 9 do Pekoe Sou 
6 Do 15 2 do Bro Mixed 
q Do 16 1 do Dust 


Weight 

per lb. c. 
770 =78 
230 45 
900 18 
1445 59 
720 47 
170 35 
130 7 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (13,588 lb.) which sold 


as under :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description 
No. No. 
i Z 52 1 hf-cht Unassorted 
2 DW 54 2 do Pekoe 
[3 Do 56 1 do Pekoe in 1 ib. 
packets 
4 Do 58 1 do Pekoe in 1 1b. 
packets 
5 F 60 9 chests Fannings 
6 Downside 62 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 
% Do 64 5 do Pekoe 
& Do 66 10 do Pekoe Sou 
9 Do 68 2 do Bro Tea 
16 Do 70 2 do  Souchong 
11 WM 72 8 do Pekoe 
12 Thorn- 
field 7410 do de 
13 Do 76 7 do Pekoe Sou 
14 Do 78 1 do Dust 
15 Hatale 80 11 chests Bro Pekoe 
16 Do 82 8 do PekoeSou 
17 Polata- 
gama 8412 do Bro Pekoe 
18 Do 86 27 do Pekoe 
19 Do 88 22 do Pekoe Sou 
20 Do 90 4 do Dust 
21 Clunes 92 5 do Bro Pekoe 
22 Do 94 9 do Pekoe 
23 Do 9611 do Pekoe Sou. 
24 Gonadika!98 2 do Bro Pekoe 
25 Do 100 2 do Pekoe 
26 Do 102 2 do Pekoe Sou 
27 Do 104 1 do Unassorted 
28 Walahan- 
dua 106 8 do Bro Pekoe 
29 Do 108 14 do Pekoe 
30 Do 110 21 do Pekoe Sou 
31 Do 112 3 do Mixed 
3 Do 1144 2 do Pekoe Faus 
32 «=6Do 116 2 do Congou 
2 Do 118 1 do Pekoe Dust 
a5 een~ 
a | 120 5 chests Bro Pekoe 
26 Do 122 2 do Pelkoe Sou 


Weight 

per lb. 
46 
80 


50 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs, Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the} Mr. EH. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Sale-room today, 21st| Commerce Sale-room today, 28th Sept., the under- 


Tea (6,745 lb.) | mentioned lots of Tea (15,485 lb.) which sold aa 


under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description 
No. No, 
A) SEN 77 +1 chest Pekoe 
2 St,Clair 7811 do Bro Pekoe 
3 Bo 7913 do Pekoe 
4 Do 80 7 do  Pekoe Sou 
5 Kadien- 

lena 81 34 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 
6 Do 81 33 do do 
7\. Do 82 18 chests Pekoe 
8 Do 8218 do do 
9 Do 8316 do Pekoe Sou 
10 Do 83 16 do do 
11 Do 84 2 do Dust 
12 Do 85 2 do Congou 
13 Ampitia- 

kande 86 13 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 
14 Do 8710 do Pekoe 
15 Mocha 88 6 chests Fannings 
16 Do 89 5 hf-chs Bro Tea 
17 St. Cathe- 

rines $019 do Unassorted 
8 Do 91 1 do Dust 

Messrs. Witson & Co. 


Weight 

perlb. c. 
80 52 

1016 out 
1139 65 
508 850 
1700 89 
1650 389 
1530 62 
1530 §=662 
1360 53 
1360 53 
250 16 
170 29 
728 16 
550 56 
600 32 
300 25 
956 46 
58 16 


put up for sale at the 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (7,268 lb.) which sold 


as under :— 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Mark Bor Packages Description 
0. 
Charley 
Valley 1 2 hf-ehs Red Leaf 
Do 2 2 do Dust 
Do 3 2 do 
1 box Bro Mixed 
Do 4 4 hf-chs Souchong 
Do 5 7 do Pekoe Sou 
Do 6 8 do Pekoe 
Do 7 5 do Bro Pekoe 


(Bulked on Estate.) 
St. Andrews 19 46 boxes Bro Pekoe 
(Bulked on Estate.) 


Nahalma 11 14 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 
Do 12 52 do Pekoe 
Do 1313 do Pekoe Sou 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Ravenseraig14 4 do Bro Pekoe 
Do 15 24 do Pekoe 
Do 16 2 do Pekoe Dust 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th Sept., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (8,983 lb.), which 


sold as under :— 
(Bulked.) 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description 
oO. No. 
1 Caskieben17 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 


2 Do 18 3 do Pekoe 
3 Do 19 8 chests Pekoe Sou 
(Bulked.) 

4 WDepedene 20 8 hf-chs Unassorted Tea 
Jet ID) 21 7 do Bro Tea 

6 Do 22 3 do Bro Mixed 
7 Cooda- 

gama 28 1 do , Wnassorted } 

8 Do 24 5 do Bro Tea 

9 Do 25 4 do Congou 
10 Do 26 3 do Fannings 
11 Do 27 5 do Read Leaf 
12 Do 28 9. do Dust 
13 (C) 29 1 do Unassorted 
14 Brae 30 16 do Bro Pekoe 
15 Do 3119 do Pekoe 
16 Do 82 7 do Pekoe Sou 
17 MD 83 21 do Bro Pekoe 
18 Do 24 16 chests 9Pekoe 

19 Do 25 1 hf-chs Congou 
20 Do 36 2 do Dust 


Weight 
perlb. ec. 
100 36 
120 21 
114. 44 
200 58 
350 8=««65 
400 76 
250 «498 
1012 notard 
630. 91 
2184 «65 
546 48 
180 = «G1 
1050 «44 
132s: 16 


Weight 

per lb. c. 
240 out 
150 60 
760 38646 
400 50 
350 8935 
150 19 
45 37 
225 «24 | 
180 33 
135-23 
450 19 
540 «19 
40 out 
880 a 

1045 } not ard- 
350 ; By 

1050 out, 

1760 out 
45 30 
1388 «416 <2 


CEYLON PRODUCE — SALES LIST. 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Jom- 
merce Sale-room today, 5th October, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (2,444 Jb.), which sold as 
under :— 


74 
wv 


Messrs. Fornrs & WALKER put up for saleat the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 5th Oct., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (28,177 lb.) which sold 
as under :— 


Tet Mark Box Packages Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. per lb ¢. No. No. perlb. c¢ 
1 Wootton lL 2 hf-chs Dust 160 21 1F 124 9 chests Fannings 510 not ard 
Do 12 1 do Bro Mixed 63.29 Ps OR 16 > i Bye 
3 TN TRO aS Wudkiorted 36 43 2 Udawa 126 12 hf-ehs Pekoe Sou 360 45 
‘ oy 8 Do 128 19 do Pekoe Fans 950 33 
4x 14 1 do do 3600 4d Lz 36 
5 Torrington 1510 do Bro Pekoe 630 out es Tete 0: Faas oean) Uae 
6 Do 1611 do  Pekoe 605 60 6k 134/92 do. RedLeat “80 «16 
(feels 1712 do  Pekoe Sou 660-50 7 Cooroondo- 7 
8 Do 18 1 do Bro Peko Sou 59 Sl watte 13620 do Bro Pekee 1000 out. 
Fe Se 19 1 do  Congou 44) 31 8 Do 138 5 do  Pekoe 200 54 
Ld 20,1 do. | Dus Li te 9 Do 140 4 do Bro Pekoe Sou 160 45 
ll F 21 2 do Pekoe 74 50 7 
° z : 10 Campden- 
(in 1 Ib. and ¢ 1b, lead packets.) Hill 142 13 chests. Bro Pekoe Nos. 1012- 
—_—_— 1024 1300 88 
Messrs, Witsgon & Oo. put up forsale at the Ohamber |} 11 = Do 144.16 do  Pekoe Nos, 1025- 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th October, the under- : 1040 «1440 61 
mentioned lots of ‘Tea (8,180 lb.) which sold as under:— |!" remit Re ge, O LS ale Bl ie 
(Bulked on Istate.) 13, Frog- ; 
Mark Box : Weigh more 148 13 chests Bro Pekoe 1170 out, 
No. Packages Description per lb, ¢, 14 Do 150 20 do Pekoe 1606 out. 
BE UEET 9 cheata: Dust 40 La Hy ROU 
s 8 = D rood 152 16 hf-chs Bro Pek 800 
Do 2 2 do Congou 180 28 6 Do. 154 30 ao: i Pekoe os 1350 He 
Do 3 5 do  Pekoe Sou 450 42 117 Do 156 20 chests Pekoe Sou 1900 52 
_ Do 410 do Pekoe 900 53 18 Kalu- 
» Do 5 4 do Bro Pekoe 400 70 gauga 158 18 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 900 out. 
B ao A : pene ae renee Pekoe 500 35 119 Do 160 22 do  Pekoe 880 out. 
C) ro Pekoe 90 (82 20 Do 162 12 do  Pekoe Sou 480 out 
Do 8 2 do Pekoe 80 48 2 34 2 0 31 
Do 9 4 do  Pekoe Sou 160 4 | a2 5 1G8aecheat Dea 0 15 
Do 10 1 do Bro Tea 50 2 28 Mukeloya 168 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 250 76 
ee By ao ped Leet 40 18 24 = Do 170 5 do  Pekoe 250 58 
_ Do G) us 50 3 25 D 172 d P S 55 
Ss 13 10 chests Bro Pekoe 1600 70 26 Hillside 174 " ag Bro Bekoe 350 6 
iat 14.10 do Pekoe 1000 46 =| 37 ~Do —«-:176._-6 chests Pekoe 480 58 
He tri a ons Pouchong 180 30 128 ALK 178 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 150 75 
Mauenipu dc. Bro-les. 5 ee ties apbere Chest Eeeeek He ae 
5 t 3 i) 2 6 do ekoe Sou 4 46 
Do 18 3 do Dust 130 «14 SEG 184 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 400 «65 
(Bulked on state.) 32 Do 186 4 chests Pekoe 3 5 
Tries 1913 do Bro Pekoe 650 90 33 Vo 188 4 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 298 43 
4 a 10 do Pekoe 450 68 | 34 Middle- 
21 9 do Pekoe Sou 360 49 ton 190 2 chests Dust 140 15 
Do 22.6 do Dust 860 17 !35 Hattan- 
Bollagalla 23 9 do  Pekoe 450 58 welle 192 2 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 100 == out. 
Do 2410 do Pekoe Sou 500 45 | 36 Do 194 2 do Pekoe 100 out. 
ct 37 Do 196 15 do Pekoe Sou 825 3 
Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the \($9 Hee a ane : ag a So aay mn 
Chamber of Oommerce  Sale-room today, 5th ie (in cross) 202 4 chests 
October, the undermentioned lots of Tea (15,808 Ib.) | 1 hf-chs Pekoe 370 AG 
which sold as under :— ] Torwood 204 8 ao Bro Tea 800 31 
Lat Mark Box Weight \4 Do 206 1 do Dust 140 15 
No. Pkgs. Description. perlb. c. 
» "Brae 37 16 hi-chs Bro Pekoe sso out = == 
2 Do 38.19 do Pekoe 1045 74 — t NII OO el 
3 Do 39 7 do  Pekoe Sou 30 62 |CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 
Bulked.) , 
4 Dambula- ( LANE. 
golla 40 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 480 out 
6 Do 4114 do Pekoe 700 3 2 
Bulked.) Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEN sold in 
ey (Bulked. | Mincing Lane up to 9th Sept. 1887 :— 

42 5 do Bro Pekoe 250 63 | kx ‘“Manorsa’’—Verlapattena, 2b 104s; 2c lt 102s 6d; 
us : Cr a ils a Oe om ie one be 99s 6d; lc lb 99s 6d; 1t 1b 96s Gd; 1t 1b 
Glens O7s 6d; 2c 1b 93s; 2 bags 99s 6d; 2 bags 97s. 

taffe 45 17 chests Orange Pekoe 1717s 90 | Ex “Glenfinlas’”—Verlapattena, 1t 105s; 4c 103s; 16¢ 
10 Do 4830 do Pekoe 1080 «GL | lb 1008; 2c 1b 973; le 1t 108s; 2c 1t 93s 6d; 4 bags 9Ys 

4715 do Bro Pekoe Son 1275 = 50 | 6d; 2 bags 94s. 

a ag 48 26 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1560 74k | Ex “Rewa’—St. George, 2b 1t 93s 6d; 1b 95s; 
oa a = “t oe = koe Sou 1000 Th 2b 90s 

0 do Mixed li 3 Tks GR , = 
ime we Bt 8 do Dust a Ex “Ballaarat’—Gampaha, le 106s; 4c¢ 104s 6d; 10e 
16CTM 52 3 do Bro Mixet 165 os 108s 6d; 1b 96s 6d; le 109s; 2c 98s 6d; 2 bags 100s. 

a a a a ME ah S60 BI ie “Quetta’’—Gamp cba, 1b 1048; 3c 103s 6d; Go 100s 
o us’ ih 16 Gd; 1t 6s; le 109s; 2c 98s; 1 bag 98s. 

ae Be eee tno fai! _ | __ Ex “Rewa”—Macaldenia, 2c 1b 958; 1b 95s; 1t 105s. 
aa ns oe te inte “ ai Goodwood, 1t 106s; 5c 103s; le Lb 99s; 1b 95s; Lt O38 6d; 
4 bs an Wwe » ae Y bags 97s; 1 bag Ss 
21 Yalta S718 do Bro Pekoe 705 2 AES SESH Ee ORE Ue, . 
22 Do 68 a5 «(do Pekoe Sou 1750 i Ex “Vosta’’—RW A, 1b de 06s 6d; 1b le 96s 6d; lt 
3 Edera 108s; lb le 105«, 

polla 59 97 «do Bro Orange Vekoe Hie o4 Ex “Navarino’—Pitterat Lille, lb LOOs; 36 08s; 1t 96s 
“ Do 60 14 do Pekoe ooh Ot: It 1068 64 

) H r Pekow Sot , 7 . ‘ 3 » 2 nh 

% L =A Me 12 ce oe ait vee 1 rr Ex “Olan Drummond’’'—Berragalla, 1 978 Gd; Le 1008 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


‘Large Gonamotava, 4c 1t 102s 6d; 14¢ 1b 100s; 1c 1b 
978; 1c 109s; le 1t 106s 6d. 

Ex “Qapella”—Broughton, 4c 103s 6d; 6c 1b 100s 6d; 
1c 1t. 98s; 1c 1b 109s 6a. 

Ex “Ganges” —Dambatenne F, 1c 100s; le 1t 99s 6d; 
6c 98s 6d; 2c 96s 6d; 1c 105s 6d. 

Ex “Manora” —Kahagalla, de 101s; 2c 100s 6d; 1¢ 96s 
6d; fe 109s. 

Ex “Ballaarat’’—Kahagalla, 2c 1t 102s; 7c 2t 100s 6d; 
2t 97s 6d; 1t 1b 109s 6d. 

Ex “Roumania”—Sherwood, 3c 1b 103s 6d; 5c 100s 
6d; 6c 1b 100s 6d; 2c 98s; 1c It 110s. 

Ex “Rewa”—Haputale, 5¢e 1b 103s; 15¢ 1t 100s; 3c 1b 
98s; 2c 109s 6d. Leangawelle, 5c 1b 101s; 1l¢e 97s 64d; 
1c 1b 96s; 1c 1t 1088. Aldie, 6 bags 96s; 3 bags 94s; 
2 bags 102s. Roehampton, 1c 1t 106s 6d; 9c 103s 6d: 
2c 995; le 108s. 

Ex “Capella”—JJV&Co., 20 bags 85s 6d. 

Ex “Bengal”—Glentilt, 6c 1t 99s6d. 

Ex “Roumania”—Forest Hill, 5c 1b 98s 6d; 5c 98s; 2c 
968; 1c lb 167s. 

Ex “Rewa’”’—Mahapahagalla, 3c 97s 6d; 1c 1b 108s. 

Ex “Ballaarat”—Queensland, 14 108s; 3c 100s; le 96s 
6d; 1¢ 108s; 1t 104s. Tulloes, 4c 100s 6d; 1c 96s 6d; 1t 
107s. Forest Hill, 5c 2t 98s 6d; 2b 96s; 2b 107s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Manora’’—Tulloes, 1t 103s; 3c 101s 6d; 1t 96s 6d; 
1b 107s. Blackwood, 2c 105s; 3c 100s 6d; 1b 96s; 1¢ 108s. 
Deagalla, le 1t 99s; 3c 1b 97s Gd; 1t 94s 6d; 1t 106s 6d. 

Ex “Dardanus’”’—OKO, 1c 101s; Ic 1t 1b 99s 6d; 1b 
104s, St. Leonards, 1t 100s; 8c 1b 98s 6d; 1b 102s. 


EAST INDIAN CINCHONA SALES. 
Lonpon, August 26th, 1887. 


Or, Pk. 
No. & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br. Teas, 
of Br. Or. Pk. Pk. Sou. 
Chests. Pk 


SEASON 1887-8 
Indian T Co. of 


Cachar 148 oo5 2/0% 1/52 1ld ann 103d 
N. Sylhet TCo. 
Burjon 95 1/23, 1/65 ea 94d 73d 
», Lallakhal 200 11d,1/7; 103d 10d, 92d 8d oe 
5, Jaffong 66 1/32 ee 11 1d 92d 8d 
>, Lulluchun106 é eS 9d. 7d Nes 
», Baitakhal 67 92d 93d (Fi 
"Dam Dim 72 1/33,1/113 10:4 1/1 10d 


S. Sylhet T Co. 


Deanstonel78 1/43 1/2 ie 103d szd 
5, Jagcherra 80 1/1% 1/ 93d a5 a6 neo 
Heroncherral98 a 1/33 104d 8d ne 103d 
Pathemara 207 aoe 103d 91d 9d Tid 43dDust 
Hutharjhora208 ae 1/3 1/,118d 83d 0 vce 
Kalaj Valley122 i... 2/5 yiiz = 1/5 46 Sa 
Lower Assam 

: 56 1/6: 10d 103d 83d 74,634 

Lebon T Co. 

Tukvary 87 2/43 1/103 = =1/1 ae 
>, Rarnsbeg 79 2/0% Bs 1/43 AbD eh 
Marionbareel08 we 1/9 1/35 104d 506 63d. 
Meenglas 214 as 1/9 1/25 10zd 9a 793d 
S. Sylhet T Co, i 

Deanstone 229 1/103,1/3 1/1 1/0 10d 74d bid ... 
>» Geombira 253 1/03,1/6% 103d 10d 83d isd Be 
UY JaecherraG? di dev ation plied padid) Sed 
*Sagurual 107 ... 93d 1/08 73d bia oe 
Chargola T 

Co 258... _1/104,1/1 1/54,1034 73d 5d Dust 
Singla T Co.317 1/5%,1/103 1/33 1/12 1034 ad 


Hingajea T 
Co. 


177 1/4,1/6: 1/02 ibd 10Jd 83d 


Mookhamch- y 
era J Co. 336 1/5tbid,1/8%103;d 103d 7d 4d Dust 
Deejoo TCol24 = .2/3% 1/9 1/5t 1l}d 103d 
Lonpon, September 2nd, 1887. 
Or. Pk. : 
No. & Bk. Pk, Sou. Br. Teas, 
of Br.Or, Pk. Pk. Sou, 
Chests Pk. 
Majulighur 111 x 1/3 10i}d 62d Bro.. 5d 
Chandpore 84 ree: 1/4 1/2 bid 8; fa 6d 
BalonahTCol54 ... yin 1/3%,1/3,1/7 1144 oid “00 
Upper Assam Co 
Rungagoras7 1/10 1/9 1/4 son ese 
Tarapore TCo. : 
Tarapore 119 vas i/) 114d 74d Bro ... 


Or. Pk. 
No. ee Pk. Sou. Br. Teas, 
of Br. Or. Pk. Pk. Sou. 
Chests. Pk. 
Meleng Est100 i 1/92 =—-1/8E 1/ - 1/,6d bid 
JetnokiaEst150 1/10} 1/8 1/0. «.» 104,734 
Brahmapootra 
TCo.,Sin 
circle 269 1/112 1/6} 1A! - 3 oka 
», Sin circle, 
é 117 Pf 1/8} =-1/7£ bid ite ae id 
», 9B in cir.120 aaa 2/lz Viz nae Dee 
N. Sylhet T Uo. 
Lulleecher- 
ra D1 yx # oufhdansBad 1054 4 ct aioe a 
,Lallakhali25 1/2 103d 104d Sd, 734 
» Jaffong 132 1/4 1/33 ld Hd 8d 
», Bytagool119 1/9,1/1 1/22 103d 93d 84 
B,I.T. Co, Ur- 
aunbun! 128 on lid 95d “A 7d 63 
Scottpore TVo. 
Sarainporel0s ... 1/ 97d 8 Sea 
S. Sylhet T Co. ei _ 
Deanstone238 1/24 1/0;bid 114d 92d aa den 
»» Balisera 399 1/6}. 11dbid,1/0} 95 sd, 11; ibid Bd . ce 
», Sagurnal 63 Wz 93d A 
Dooteriah 166 2) 33 2/03 1/9} FF a Fp 
Marionbareel71 ¥ V7 lld Sid = sag 
L.M.Bk, Mora- 
pore 122 1/2 id 73d... 74a 
>» Moonda- 
kotee 124 TAO 7s ema ee 104 
», Kurseong 74 ate 1/65 llid 73d =o 
» Chong Tong122 - 2/33. UTE . IW/0k Bid 7a 
», Mineral Spri- 
ing 69 1/23 ait os ove 


5, Kolobarrie 100... Me 
Hingajea Est 134 1/44,1/9} 1/1; 
Chargola T. 

Co, 213 1/63,2/0} 1/13 


14d 17 co 
lod bid ofa Tid 


lid sd 7d 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, September 9th, 1887, 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch”—Mahaberia ( (OBEO), 23 bags 
83s; 1 bag 64s; 12 bags 66s. 

Ex “Nepaul”—Dodangalla (OBEO), 2 bags 55s. Kos- 
desalle, 2 bags 55s. 

Ex ‘‘Dardanus”—Raxawa, 1 bag 47s. Wariagalla, 1 
bag 68s. 

Ex “Oapella”—Maragalla, 9 bags 71s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 
LONDON. 


(From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, September 9th, 1887. 


Ex “Duke of Devonshire’’—Terifa, 5 cases seeds 
1s 5d. 

Ex‘“‘Telamon”—Tarifa, 2 cases Is 3d. 

Ex ‘‘Nepaul”—Tarifa, 7 cases 2s 5d; 4 cases 1s 2d. 

Ex “Olan Mackenzie”-—Tarifa, 4 cases 2s 4d; 2 cases 
1s 5d; 10 cases1s 7d; 4 cases 1s; 4 cases seeds 1s 5d. 

Ex ‘‘Dardanus”—Kandauuwara, 1 case 1s 5d; 2 cases 
1s 3d; 2 cases 1s 4d; 1 case 10d; 1 case 7d; 2 cases 1s 1d; 
1 case 9d; 1 case 5d. 

’ Ex ““Rewa”’—St. George, 1 case 1s 9d; 1 case 1s 3d. 
AW(St.M)BS&Oo., 2 cases Is 7d; 2 zases 10d; 3 cases 
Is 5d; 1 case ls. 

Ex “Olan Drummond”’—Haviland (OBEO), 1 case 
lid; 5 cases 84d; 6 cases 9d. 

Ex “Navarino’ ’—Carragahatenne, 14 cases ls 8d; 6 
cases 1s 7d;3 cases 1s; 1 case 1s 4d. Wattagalla, 1 case 
2s 2s; 1 case 1s 9d; 1 case 1s 2d;1 bag 11d. Kobanella, 
1 case 1s 4d; 2 boxes 7d. 

Ex ‘‘Glenorchy’”—Deanstone, 1 case 1s 8d; 1 case 
Is 7d. 

Ex “Clan Mackenzie’—OMG, 2 cases Is 1ld; 2 
cases ls 10d. 


Ex ‘‘Rewa”—(G), 2 cases 1s 11d; 1 case 1s 6d; 1 
case Is 4d. ee. 


‘‘ORYLON OBSERVER”? PRESS, COLOMBO. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


I ~~~ - . —— a oo eee = 


ear Prick :—12} 36 i 
No. 24.] or aecy, CMO: 22 TET. Rss eae ee 


a — - ~~ - Po ——— P ee 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND Messrs. Wrtson & Oo. put up for sale at the Cham 
} ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th Oct., th 
CINCHONA. i. hs tart ee Aa 
undermentioned lots of Tea (8,824 lb.) which sold aa 
under :— 
THA. (Bulked on Estate.) 
SSeS Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
Messrs. Fornes & Waker put up for sale at the NaS F MN SHBE aR 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th Oct. | Se: 1 2 hé-che Gongou 188 28 
, s 4 - [s) 2 ) ekoe Sou 602 49 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (28,177 lb.) which sold Do 3 48 do. epalise 2180... 64 
as under:— hoateoah it Tast\No.) Do 414 do Orange Pekoe 630 92 
mitted from last wo. , 5 5 
Lot. Mavic mf, . Weight (Bulked on Estate.) 
No. No Pkgs. Description perlb. c. Salawe 5 21 do Unassorted 1050 44 
43 US 208 8 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 180 41 Do 6 1 do Bro Mixed 41 28 
44 Eastlands 210 2 do Dust 140° «(20 mm Do 7 2 do Dust 107. 20 
15 Agala- \'T N 8 1 do Red Leaf 46 13 
watte 212 4 do  Pekoe Sou 200 «45 BGM 9 20 chests Bro Pekoe 20007 ot ara 
46 Mooloya 214 2 do Pekoe 100-60 Do 10 20 do Pekoe 2000.5 NOt BFA. 
47 Theber- = 
ton 216 8 do do 400 out. 
48°NL 218 12 do Unassorted ae AD are Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
46 ee 16 boxes Bro Orange Pekoe 3 outs Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th Oct., 
oya 222 4 hf-chs Bro Pekce Nos. ea ae the undermentioned lots of Tea (1,537 lb.) which sold 
2 5) = 
51 Do 924 7 do  Pekoe Nos.30-36 336 © 61 as under : A : 
52 Do 226 14 do Pekoe Sou Nos,'106- (Factory Bulked.) 
119 560 51 Lot Box Weight 
53 Do 228 6 do Bro Sou Nos, 3l- No, Mark No. Pkgs. Description perlb. c. 
35. 372 30 ie BSS 13 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 275 64 
54 Cocoa- 2 Do 15 12 do  Pekoe 600 out 
watte 230 3 do Bro Pekoe ee 3. Do 17 4 do  Sounchong 160 out 
55 Do 232 9 do Pekoe 438! not 4 Dea Ellal9 4 do Bro Pekoe 232 55 
56 = Do 2324 1 do Bro Tea rey arrived. | 9 Do 21 6 do  Pekoe Sou 270 40 
57 Do 236 1 do Congou 48 | 6 MM 20 20 do Bro Pekee 1000 86 
‘ 


ee | Do 45 40 do Pekoe 2025 63 


Mr. J. D. Rosinson put up for sale at the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 5th October, the | 


undermentioned lots of Tea (5,780 1b.) which sold| Messrs. Somervirce & Co. put up for sale at the 

as uuder:— Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 12th Oct., 
(Factory Bulked.) the undermentioned lots of Tea (17,845 lb.) which sold 

Lot Mark Box Packages Description Wieieit as under :-— 

No. o. per lb. c. ae . ae fd 

1 Densworth 3 26 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1040 out. xa xox Packages. Description. weight i 
2 Do 421 do  Pekoe Sou 810 53 Meer ander: 2 ) Bey 
3 Waltrim 516 do Bro Pekoe 960 out. dale 63 21 hf-chs Bro Pekoe ona cat 
4 Do 6 16 chests Pekoe 144059 9 sais 0 
5 Do 715 do  Pekoe Sou 1500 out 3 ne Ge20 go meine 1000-58 

a: i) 65 20 do ekoe Sou 1200 47 
IST | 4 Do 66 28 do de 1400 47 

Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber (Bulked 
of Commerce [{Sale-room today, 12th October, the! _ Dulked,) 
undermentioned lots of Tea (4,200 lb.) which sold as | 5 Aadneven67 9% do Bro Pekoe Nos. 3 
under :— is : toll 495 71 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 6 Do ‘68 20 do Pekoe Nos. 12 to3l 1000 48 
No, No. per lb. ec. |} 7 KT K_ 6915 do Bro Pekoe 975 65 
1 Blackburn 22 3 chests Bro Pekoe 295 | 8 Do 70 7 do Pekoe Sou 120 48 
ae D0 93 3 do  Pekoe 2s | out fh a ie be Ma fo Reka 600 76 

g 2 25 | 1 ts) 7: do ekoe Sou slo 46 

ri eo 25 3 hf-chs couckbug 150 28 11 Do 73 4 do Bro Tea 200 25 
5 Do 26 1 do Dust 70 18 12 Do 74 3 do Red Leaf 120 13 
6 Kanangama 27 10 chests do 1300 19 13 Do 7 4 do Dust 20 «18 
7 Langdale 28 9 hf-chs Pekoe 450 ont | 14 Do 76 7 do Unassorted 315 out 
8 Do 30 23 do Pekoe Sou 1035 48 | (Bulked.) 

Mr. J. D, Rosryson putup for sale at the Chamber + Retiipton ay ae Bice se Pekoe 630-65 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th October, the 47 po 19.7 do *B PER Sou colt be 
undermentioned lots of Yea (6,170 lb.) which sold) 18 Do 8010 do bro Tea 400 «49 

_ (19 L stS8L 9 » ; 
as under ; (iutnea) > as sani Bk r as Bro Pekoe ‘ 40 out 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 21 Do 83.14 do Pekoe Sou eso) 45 
No. No. per lb. ¢ , 

1 Lavant 8 8 chesta Bro Pekoe 800 84 ' 22 Dambula- (Bulked.) 

2 §6Do 9 26 do Pekoe 2210, il lla 84 & hfchs “Hro Pekod 
a Do lw 6 do Pekoe Sou 480 50 94 83 as al “a5 = xy ekoe 440 87 
3 Do 11 2 do Bro Mixed 100" 38/34. Do, 86 1 do Dust, My Sag 
4 Do .12 1 od Dust 1x08 : us 70 

’ a 25 Bandara 
_ (Factory Bulked.) polla 8712 do  BroOrangePekoe 406 

& Densworth 15 26 hf-chs Bre Pekoe 104078 26 =o 85 12 do Bro Pekoe B40 
7 Do 4 8 do do 460 47 27 Do 8016 chests Pekoe Sou 1280 not ard, 
8 Do 15 2 do Bro Ten sO QT 25 Do 9 4 ¢o Unassorted Sop } 


Do 16 2 do Dust lho 18 #1 1 hf-chs Fanning» 7) 19 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs, Forsns & WALKER put up for sale atthe Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 12th Oct., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (25,991 lb.) which sold as under:— 


Lot. Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. ce. 
1 AK 30 21 chests Pekoe Sou 1890 not ard. 
2 Cocoawatte 32 3 mee oe Pekoe 123 
3 Ie) 34 9 do ekoe 438 aan ay 
4 Do 36 1 do Bro Tea | wins 
5 Do 38 1 do Congou 48 
6 GO 4015 do Pekoe Sou 825 43 
7 Do 42 5 do Dust 300 19 
8 Kandapolla 44 48 boxes Bro Pekoe 960 80 
9 Do 46 50 do Pekoe 2500 58 
10 Do 48 25 do do 1250 58 
11 Norton 50 12 do Bro Peko 480 out 
12 Do 5212 do Pekoe 480 65 
18 Do 54 14 do Pekoe Sou 560 49 
14 Do 56 11 do Pekoe Fans 550 27 
15 Radella 58 8 chests Bro Pekoe 800 63 
16 Do 60 9 do Pekoe 720 52 
17 Do 6213 do Pekoe Sou 975 42 
18 Kirrimittia 64 5 do Bro Pekoe 250 52 
19 Do 66 5 do Pekoe Sou 240 43 
20 Do 68 5 do Bro Tea 225 63 
21 Do 70 5 do Dust 310 17 
22 APK 72 9 chests Bro Pekoe 882 56 
23 Dromoland 74 1 hf-chs do 46 87 
24 Do 76 3 do Pekoe Sou 138 50 
25 HP 78 2 chests Bro Mixed 240 19 
26 Farnham 80 25 boxes Bro Orange Pekoe 500 ont 
27 Do 82 27 hf-chs Pekoe 1350 66 
28 Do 84 22 do Pekoe Sou 990 50 
29 Do 86 1 do Fannings 65 21 
30 Do 88 1 do Dust 80 17 
31 Theberton 90 8 do Pekoe Sou 400 51 
32 Do 92 4 do Dust 200 AT 
33 C B 9412 do Bro Mixed 540 20 
34 Do 96 6 do Red Leaf 270 20 
35 G L 98 14 do Bro Mixed 700 24 
36 Gooroo- 
kelle 106 30 do Unassorted 1500 5d 
37 Pooprassie 102 11 chests Bro Pekoe 1100 972 
38 Do 10414 do Pekoe 1260 67 
39 Do 106 15 do Pekoe Sou 1275 51 
40 Do 108 6 do do 480 48 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put ap for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th 
October, the undermentionedlots of Tea (12,722 lb,) 
which sold as under :— 


(Bulked.) 
Lot Mark Box Weight 
No. No. Pkgs. Description. perlb. c. 
2 Bandara- 
polla 87 12 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 600 82 bid 
2 Do 88 12 do Bro Pekoe 540 75 bid 
3 Do 89 15 chests Pekoe Sou 1350 53 
4 Do 90 2 do Dust 152 19 
: (Bulked.) 
5 Detena- 
galla 91 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe Nos. 1 to 
10 460 
6 Do 92 4 do Bro Pekoe Nos. 11 to 
14 184 
7 Do 9317 do. PekoeSou Nos. 17 to Bot ard. 
33 714 
& Do 94 1 do Unassorted No, 15 45 
9 Do 95 1 do Dust No. 16 65 
(Bulked.) 
10 Penrith 96 1 chest Unassorted 90 51 
1l Do 97 3 do Fannings 270 38 
(Bulked.) 
12 W W M 98 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 894 49 
18 Do 99 4 do Bro Pekoe Sou 320 44 
(Bulked.) 
14 B G 100 13 hf-chs Fannings 650 39 - 
15 Do 114 do Dust 840 21 
16 Ferndale, 
Rangalla 2 26 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1300 96 
17 Do 347 do Pekoe 2350 §©67 
iBZZZ 418 do Bro Pekoe 900 70 
19 Do 5 35 do Pekoe Sou 1400 59 
20 Bambra- 
polla 80 boxes Pekoe10 lb, each 300 } 62 bid 
21 Do 3 do do 5 do 15 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 
LANE. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 


Mincing Lane up to 16th Sept. 1887 :— 

Ex “Clan Drummond”—O OKO, Ic 99s 6d; 2¢ 98s; 
1c 96s; 1t 104s 6d; 1b 90s; 1 bag 97s. 

Ex “Olan Mackenzie” —Dukinfield, 1b 998; lb 103s; 
1b 90s; 2c 98s. 

Ex “Manora”—Battawatte, 1t 100s; 3c 100s; Tc 98s 
6d; 1b 93s; 1t 106s; 1c 1t 92s; 1 bag 98s. 

Ex “Glenfinlas’—Battawatte, lb 101s; 2c 100s 6d; 
ag or 2c 98s 6d; le 96s; le 1b 97s 6d; 1c 107s; 2 bags 

s 

Ex ‘‘Kaiser-i-Hind”—Wiharagalla, le 105s; 5c 102s; 
5c 99s 6d; 3c 1t 99s; le 1t 96s 6d; Ie 1t 108s 6d. 

Ex “Ganges”—Gonakelle, 1t 101s; 1t 4c 99s;-2¢ 1b 
97s; 2c 107s. Gowerakelle, 1b 101s; 3c 1t 100s; 8c 1b 
97s 6d; 1c 96s 6d; 1c 105s. 

Ex “Duke of ‘Devonshire”—Udapolla, 26 bags 85s; 
17 bags 81s; 3 bags 76s; 2 bags 81s. 

Ex “Oopack’ ”—Amanadowa (MCOOCo.), 7c 1b 98s 6d; 
18¢ 1b 96s; 1c 1t 95s 6d; 2c 1t 106s 6d. Mahadowa 
(MCCOo.), 7e Y8s GA; 13c¢ 97s; le 95s 6d; le 1t 
107s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Rewa”—Kahagalla, 4c 102s6d; 18c 100s; Ge 98s; 
2e 109s. 

Ex “Clan Matheson”—Large Gonamotava, Ic 1t 103s; 
11¢ 100s; 4c 1b 97s 6d; 1t 107s 6d; le 1t 106s 6d. 

Ex “Oapella”—Ouvah JB, 2c 96s; 1c 2b 105s. 

Ex “Bellerophon”—Ouvah GA, 1b 103s; 
le 105s. 

Ex ‘“‘Massilia”—Ouvah GA, 1t 105s. 

Ex “Rewa”—Fellside, 1t 1b 98s; 2c 1t 94s; 1b 90s; 
1b 100s; 1b 94s. 

Ex ‘“‘Dardanus”—Delmar (OBEQ), Ic 1t 102s 6d; 3c 
100s 6d; 7c 1b 98s 6d; 2c 1b 97s; 1e 1b 96s Gd; 1t 104s; 
6c 101s 6d; 9c 98s; 1c 104s; 1t 106s. 

Ex “Ganges”—Delmar, (OBEC), 1¢101s; 1c 1¢ 99s; 
5c1t98s; 1c 1t 96s; 1t 105s. Galloola, 1c 103s; 4c 1t 
101s 6d; Sc 2t 98s 6d; 1e 1t 97s; Le 1¢ 107s; 2c 1t 91s 
6d; 2 bags 99s 6d; 1 bag 90s; 1 bag 98s. 

Ex ‘‘Vesta’”’—Alnwick, 1b 103s;3c1b 100s; 3c 1b 97s 
6d; 1t 105s; 1t 92s 6d; 1 bag 100s. 

Ex ‘“‘Astronomer’—Meddecombra PB, 2c 108s. 

Ex “Glenogle”—C. askieben PB, 2c 108s. 

Ex “Ballaarat’”—Mousagalla, 2b 7c 102s; 9c 1t 100s; 
2c 97s; le 1t 107s 6d; le 1b 92s 6d; 2 bags ‘95s 6d. 

Bs “Quetta” —Kottagodde (B&B)O, 2c 98s; 16 1b 96s; 
92s. 

Ex “Telemachus”—Broughton, 3c 101s 6d; 3c 96s 6d; 
1c 106s. 

Ex “Dardanus’’—Berragalla, le 1b 103s; le lt 97s; 
1c 108s 6d. 

Ex “Chusan”—Beauvais, 1b 100s; 6c 1b 97s 6d; 1c 
96s; le 98s 6d. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 23rd Sept. 1887 :— 

Ex “Oopack’”’—Brookside, 3¢ 1t 95s; 12c 1t 96s 6d; 
1c 103s; 2c 1b 95s; 3 bags 95s 6d; 1 bag 92s. Rappa- 
hanock, 1e 103s; 6c 1t 98s 6d; 3c 1b 96s: le 108s 6d; 
le 1b 92s; 2b 1e 91s; 1b 98s; 1b 88s; 2c 86s 6d; 2 bags 863 
6d; 1 bag 82s, 

Ex “Peshawur”—Morankande, 11 bags 85s, ‘eke 

Ex “Glengyle’—Catton, 1¢ 99s; le 1t 97s; 1t 95s 6d; 
1b 102s; 1b 91s; 1b 90s; lb 98s; 1 bag 96s. 

Ex “Manora”—Kirklees, 1b 99s; Bc 98s; 4c 1b 95s 6d; 
1b 89s; 1b 103s; 1b 92s; 2c 1b 88s 6d; 2 bags 84s; 1 bag 
95s; 1c 87s. Gampaha, 1b 100s; 2c 99s 6d; ae 1t 
94s 6d; 1b 100s; 1¢ 91s; 1 bag 97s. 

Ex “Glenfinlas”—Gampaha, 1t 100s; 2¢ 1t 100s; 17c 
99s; 5¢ 96s 6d; 2c 1t 97s; 2c 1t 107s; 8c 92s 6d; 1 bag 
92s; 4 bags 99s, 

Ex “Coromandel”—Lauriston, 1t 97s; le 97s; 1c 94s 

6d; 1b 89s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Oopack”—Rillamalle, le 97s; 6c 1t 963; 1c 103s. 
Thotulagalla, 1t 99s; 7c 1t 96s 6d; 2e 1b 96s; le 105s. 
Ormiston, 1b 97s; 1c 96s; 2c 95s; 1b 92s; 1t 102s. 


1b 95s; 


1b 102s; 1t 91s; 1t 948; 1b 99s; 2 bags 97s. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Ex “Chusan”—Beauyais, 3c 1b 100s. 

Ix ‘“Telemachus”—Broughton, 1b 101s; 7¢ 97s 6d. 

Ex “‘Menelaus’”’—Berragalla, 1b 100s; le 1b 988 6d; 
lc 1b 97s 6d; 1t 96s; 1t 106s; 16 928; 1 bag 98s. 
Gonamotava, 1b'82s; 4c 1b 99s 6d; 1b 104s; 1t 102s; 5c 
1b 97s 6d; 1t 1b 92s 6d; 3 bags 98s; 14 bags 89s 6d; 
2 bags 878; 3 bags 84s; 2 bags 89s. 

Ex ‘“‘Oopack”—Awmherst, 1b 99s; 3c 96s 6d; 2c 1b 97s; 


2 
vw 


Ex “Nubia”—Bloomfield, 1b 102s; le 1t 100s; le 98s; 
1 bag 97s; le 953; le 1b 95s 6d; le 103s; le 91s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Telamon”—Brownlow, 1b 102s; 1t 1b 993 Gd; 4t 
98s; 2b 96s; 1t 104s; 1b 91s. 


Ex ‘‘Roumania”—Sherwood, 1 bag 86s 6a. 


Ex “Oopack”—Amanadowa (MCOOo.), 1 bag 86s 6d. 
Ex “Menelavs”—JJV&Co. London, 26 bags 85s; 9 
bags 93s; 4 bags 80s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 


41, MrncinG Lang, September 16th, 1887. 


Mark. Quill. 


Darrawella 
Hadley on 
CS, K in dia ... 
Lanka Plant- 

ations Co, 

Limited 
Waitalawa 
Wavahena 
Mattakelle 

», hybrid 
St George 
Lunugalla oO 
Stamford Hill... 
Del 


ta ant 
Wallaha, hyd... 
Diyagama rer} 
Gonakelle 
Hoolo au 
Manickwatte ... 
South Peacock .. 


» BW, 


Sheen i 
RIT 


Wariagalla 7)4 to 10d 


Thornfield 
Carraghatenne 
West Holyrood 
Caledonia & 
FRS, 00 in 
diamond " 
S K in diamond 
Gin circle ... 
ST &LC, Sin 
diamond . 
Bandarabedde... 
Clifton tr 
ROPindia .., 
HOSC, P in 
diamond ‘ 
WCW,N: G 


in diamond .,, 


Monkswood 
Eskdale 


Lanka Plant- 


ations Co, 
Limited 
Mattakelle 


t George = 
ie r ser 
Wallaha Pe, 


Hillsiae 


Manickwatte, 


Hybrid 
Go 
Thornfleld 


STand LO, B 


in diamond ... 


Ledger bow 
Atton 


chm = 
Rr of fo dim. ... 


IN LONDON. 
Succrrupra, 
Chips & 
Shavings  .Renewed. 
dha 6hd 
dd oe 
3d to 5d 3d to 5a 
4d ~~ 6hd to. 7d 
oni 8d 
43d 5d mixed 
4d 7d to 74a 
34d to 44d 6}d to 74d 
5d 6d 
dtd — 
5}d to 6d 9d to 9Ad 
2hd 4hd 
34d to 5d 7d to 9d 
3a dd to 4}d 
3d ome 
ata to dd 
3hd to hd a 
Fa Bhd 
ad Spd 
4}d to 5d Jd to Sd 
Bhd 4d 
3d ae 
4d 9hd 
Bad 4d to 4$d 
3a 6d 
3d 4d 
4d to 5d TAd to 9d 
aut dl to 6d 
84d to 64d ate 
3d to 4d dd to 9d 
Bhd to 4d 7d 
8a Sd 
Aged Sd 
4jd Tha 
3d 34d todd 
OFFICINALIS. 
hd to 4d 7d to 10d 
5$d to bd Is 
we Is ld 
f 7h 
dd to did 7d 
3d to Add od 
Bd to S)d Ha to Spd 
tbe Ti 
Add to 4a 7d 
au 54a 
Sa 1ljd to la 


Syd Iigd to Ie Id 
Ia 


ra 
4 jd to lid 


ee 


Root 


5}a 
Sid 
6d 


4hd 
23d to 3d 


bd 


hd 


ret 


CEYLON TEA SALES IN LONDON. 
38, Mincina Lane, 15th Sept. 1887. 


Mark, Quantity. 
SEPTEMBER 
Kabragalla 63 hf-chests 
Agarsland on Mf) do 
Wallaba «. 46 chests 
Morton 51 packages 
Atherfield  ... 67 chests 
Nartakande ... 115 hf-chests 
Glencairn 82 packages 
Strathellie .,. 96 do 
Kandaloya . 800 hf-chests 
Glengariffe . 100 do 
Scarborough 90 packages 
Imboolpittia ... 103 do 
Balgownie 39 chests 
SepTEMBER 
Moray .. 82 chests 
Kandenewera... 32 packages 
Oonoonagaha ... 35 chests 
Gallalleria 26 do 
Dang Kande ... 42 hf-chests 
East Holyrood 32 do 
Nyanza imion do 
Agrakande 55 do 
Waverley 51 packages 
Elkadua 35 hf-chests 
Poengalla «» 30 packages 
Orwell 66 chests 
Holmwood 32 do 
Barvagalla 82 packages 
Rambodde 50 do 
Lavant ... 583 chests 
Queensberry ... 59 hf-chests 
SEPTEMBER 
Culloden +» 140 packages 
{IMP} 43 do 
Bluetields 64 do 
| Pambagama ... 105 hf-chests 
Atherfield 48 chests 
Abbotsford 46 packages 
Koladenia 72 chests 
WA ... 147 packages 
Wayveltalawa 71 do 
Laxapana 95 do 
Hayes . 120 hf-chests 
St. Helen 74 chests 
SEPTEMBER 
Indurana 63 packages 
Oliphant 32 chests 
Gallamudena ... 135 do 
Sogama <a 00 do 
Vellaioya mer gkOw do 
KAW we 96 do 
Aberdeen . 143 hf-chests 
Oastlereagh 70 chests 
SEPTEMBER 
Rookwood - 189 hf-chests 
Wattakelle 42 packages 
Luccombe . 207 do 
Kellie 49 chests 
SEPTEMBER 
Hardenbuish and 
Lammermoor 456 packages 
Rickarton 34 chests 
Summerville ... 36 do 
Putupaula 28 do 
Coolbawn 56 do 
Dahanaike 79 hf-chests 
SEPTEMBER 
Hantane 46 packages 
Abbotsleigh 49 chests 
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® Where a Break has been withdrawn from Sale, 


to represent the value. 


| the price bid in the Auction Room has been taken 


+ CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


= 


Mark. Quantity. Range of per lb. 
Price. about 

Wereagalla ... 58 packages 0 74 8 1 lz 
Elehicho ... 40 hf-chests 0 10% 1 4% 1 1 
Chetnole eS do 0 94 LAS gle 
Laxapanagalla 32 do 0 42 Oe ale 

SEPTEMBER 16TH. 
Leangapella 54 hf-chests 1 1 tol 9% 1 43% 


Wm. Jas. & Hy. THomMPSON, 


EAST INDIAN CINCHONA SALES. 


Lonpon, September 9th, 1887. 
Or. Pk 
WEE hs Bk. Pk, Sou. Br, Teas, 
of Br. Or, Pk. Pk. Sou, 
Chests Pk, 
Hilika 178 ve 2/8 1/5} T/0R" Rd 
Talup 269 p00 2/41/4,1/3$,1/33 103d... 63d 
Corramore 120 on 
Majulighur 108 See 1/3 1/2 wes oe 774,60 
Borjuli 128 foe 1/92 2/55,1/7$ 1/1Z 83d 97d 
B&Lin heart71 8 1/83 Lit polled | nee 95 
WLM Kola- 
pani 131 Ba 1/6: 1/43 103d... 85d 
WLM C 55 on Wig 1/14 93d nee cop 
WLM D 97 ts ah 1/3} lid... ~=— 93d 63d 
MoabundT0o077 oO Wilt 1/7 WOE case es 
Luckimpore T 
Co. M 176 ma 1/6 bid 1/42 bid 113d 83d 
Rorelli T Co 72 KA 1/62 1/2 8d Bro ... 
Mungledye T 
Co. S$ 207 205 1/43 10}d,113d 734,83d... 63d,6}d 
LMBkDiffioo122_~—C... WP SF 8d id 6d 
»,Haticoolee 74 a0 1/33 103d 83. =e 7d 
»,»Moondako- 
tee 134 208 1/8% 1/4} Ord 83d 
Manabarrie 68h-ch... 1/42 1ljd = 83d Bro... x0 
Scottpore T Co. . 
Dhubeed- 
hur 113 280 1/4 9:d 74d Bro... 
», scottpore 123 op 1/6} 104d,9¢d 8d as 
Ritharjhora258 ach - 1/14,1/0F 93d,94d 84d,8d ... 
Sealkotee 115&h-ch2/8?bid2/7> 1/45 93d Bro... 
N. Sylhet T Co. 
howreaNud- 
dy 182 1/3%bid, 1/93 1/53 liga 83d ae 
»,DamDim 240 1/23,1/8 1/03 103d = 94d. Tid 
S. Sylhet & Co. 
Balisera 295 1/13,1/73 1/0} 1d 9rd = 73d -5}d Dust 
+» Deanston 210 1/2},1/10% 1/1 1/ 97d 73d 4}d 
The Assam 
Co. 298 2/1,2,8% 1/114,2/03 1/94,1/103 1/02 83d104d,92d, 64d 
Jorehaut TVo. 
Cinna- 
mara 90 oY 1/i% 1/55 as 10d an 
», Rungajan1s2 on 1/1} 1/lz 103d 83d 7d,4¢d 
», Dekia Ju- 
lee 84 Bri ee 1/7; 1/04 9a 
Darjeeling Co. 
Ambootial45 6 2/3 1/9} 1/1 ref 7a 
» Ging 107&h-ch... 2/4 1/63 lld oo 
3» Poobser- 
ing 79 h-chs... oe 1/83 1/5 ons ae 
Turznm cys A ies 1/8 103d as 73d 
Scottish As- 
sam Co. 117 1/83,1/73 ... 1/3 llzd 
Kaline 137 ee 1/93 1/23 bid 9:d Bro ... 
Puttareah 70 too 1l#d 84d 7d seg 
Tarapore TCo. 
Lallong 147 aS: 1/55 1/2 93d i 83d 
», Dewan 221 .,, 1/92,1/12, 1/0} 9d sid “ 
Bishnauth TCo 
P 161 1/7} 1/5$,1/3} 11d “0 
Borokai 'T 
Co, 102 Ai 1/9 1/23 1lojd 11 
B.I.T Co, Ses- 
sa 102Kh-ch.., 2/44 1/2 83d tou 74a 
+, Maimkot- 
ta 105: * 6d 1/5 10d Ted 6'd,740 
,Claver , 
house 112 114d Sid 7d as 6}d 
Silonee Ba- 
ree 102 OD 1/6 1/1 93d 92d.1/3 
Selimbong45h-ch .., 2/92 1/7 1/1} FA #4 


Jhanzie T As- ; 
sam 200&h ch2/43,2/62.., 
Panitola TCo. 
EeriuBa- 
ree: 149&h ch2/43,2/1174a 1/2) sta 


+++1/55,10d Dust 


6 7Ad 


Or, Pk. 
o. & Bk. Pk: Sou. Br, Teas. 
of Br. Or. Pk. Pk, Sou. 
Chests. Pk. 
SEASON 1887-8 
Pathemara201 1/10; 11jd = 10d,9}d_ 834 7d 43d Dust 
Choonsali 134 2/4% bid 1/5 1/2§ 103d. 63d bid 
Jokai T Co, 
Jamee- 
rah 100 da: 1/ lljd 73d Pa ar, 
,,Bokel 189 2/6 bid ... 1M 95d 83d 83d bid 
»» Muttuck141 1/114,2/ 9d 1/14,10 83d m3 oe; 
ScottporeTCo. 
Pallor- 
brud =- 216 10a 1/1} 83d,93d 9 73d “Fi 53d,69a 
>, Narian- 
pore 110 At 10} 9d 7a i 67a 
Deejoo TCo 64 £: VW/ii} 1/53 1034Bro ... wy 
Mim T Co 137 1/2? 1/35 107d Sa eos 
Ghillidari 
Est 44 m9 Wig > 93d oa oa 
Jinglam T 
Co San oe 1/1 103d 73d a ae 
Sookeratingl19 2/3} aa 1/45,1/5% 1/0} oo 93d 
H skungoorie92 1/11},1/10 ... 10d t4e dis ome 
Jalup 236 1/11} 2/23 1/4,1/3 100,103d ... 
Salonah T 
Co 16 An 1/63 1/6,1/13 103d isa 
Do 140&h-ch .. 1/8; 1/4,11¢d 11d 77d = 
WI Cachar 
Co. {37 eee 1/2 10:d 73d Bro iz, 
Rajoi yes LO0lp 2/0h  “W72 1/4d,, 1d 103d 
KaKajan 93 Bo 2/0; 1/45 114d 93d 9a 
Teok | 89 Bb 1/95 1/5} 1/0} 103d,734 
Hinajea T 
Co. 25D 1/33,1/9¢ 112d 10% 8id id $0 
Singla TC0295 1/83,1/13 1/02 10d sid 7d 324 bid 
Moddenpore 
Est, 90&h-ch1/82 1/4 94d bid 73d 7d aoe 
HunwalTCol70Xh-ch... 
Dhajea 130 sc 1/4 103d Tid as On 
Nuxalbarries7&h-ch1/4 1/7 1/0} Sid ee moe 
Mar jha Estll2&h-ch2/9 1/1$ 1/53,93d l0%d 9d “sa 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 
LONDON. 


(From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, September 23rd, 1887. 

Ex “Henzida”—MMM, 1 case 2s; 1 case 2s 4d; 1 
case 3s. 

Ex ‘‘Menelaus”—DPO, 2 cases 2s 4d; 2 cases 1s 10d; 
1 case ls 8d; 1 case ls 5d. 

Ex “Vesta”—Wattekelly, 4 cases 1s 5d; 2 cases 1s;_ 
2 cases ls 6d. 

Ex “Rewa”—Mysore SW, l case 1s 8d; 1 case is 2d; 
1 case 10d; 1 case 113d. Malabar SW, 2 cases 1s 9d; 
1 case 1s 3d; 1 case 94d; 1 case 103d. 

Ex “Achilles’’—Nagalla, 2 cases 2s 2d; 2 cases 2s 2d; 
2 cases 2s 3d; 2 cases 1s 8d; 1 case 1s; 1 case 1s 1d; 
1 case ls 4d; lease 1s 61. Neliaoolla, 2 cases 1s 7d; 
2 cases 1s 8d; 1 case 1s 6d. st 

Ex “Parramatta’’—Angrowella, 3 cases Is 6d. 

Ex “Nepaul”—LAO, 1 case 11d. 

Ex “Oopack”—(MG), 1 case 1s 6d; 1 case 1s; 1 case 
10d; 1 bag1s 4d; 1 bag 1s 64. 

Ex ‘“‘Glengyle’’—Lesmoir, 1 case 1s 6d; 1 bag 1s 3d; 
1 bag 84d. Tunisgalla, 1 casels 4d; 1 case 9d; 1 case 
1s 2d; 1 case 1d. 

Ex ‘‘Oopack”—Ellawatte, 1 box 2s; 1 box 1s 9d; 1 bov 
1s 4d; 3 boxes 1s 10d; 2 boxes 1s 5d; 2 boxes Is 3d. 

Ex “Menelaus”—GK, 6 cases 1s 6d; 3 cases 1s 2d; 
2 eases 1s 5d; 1 case 1s 3d; 1 case 1s. Wiharagalla, 3 
cases 1s 5d; 3cases 1s 2d; 1 case 6d. 

Ex © Navarino’’—Deyanella, 3 cases 1s 3d; 1 bag 10d 
sea admaged. Tunisgalla SD, 2 cases 1s 3d; 2 cases 6d; 
1 bag 7d; 1 bag 1d. 1 bag 4d. Cabragalla, 2 cases 
2 cases ls 5d; 2cases 1s 3d; 1 bag ls. Kepitiyagalla, 
1 case Is 3d. 
11d; lbag9d. Gampaha, 3 cases 1s 1d; 1 case 11d. 

Ex “Glengyle”—Gampaha, 3 cases 1s 5d; 1 case 83d; 
1 case 6d. 

Ex‘‘Navarino”—Deanstone, 1 case ls 5d; 1 case 24d. 
Oastlereagh case 1s 1s 8d; 1 case 1s 3d. (H), | case 1s 
7d; 1 case 1s 2d; case 1s 1d; 5 cases 7d; 1 case 11d, 


re er mn SAE 


“CEYLON OBSERVER’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


‘Tynan B, 1 case 1s 5d; lcase 1s 2d; 1 bag | 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


III LLL LA ALAA EAL 


¥ :—123 cents each; 3 copies 


CoLomBo, NovEmBEr 7, 1887. Ar RIC J 
No. 25:] : 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th Oct., 
CINCHONA. the pagenpenticngi ote of Tea (501 lb.) which sold 
as under :— 
(Factory Bulked.) 
TRA Lot Box Weight 
y No, Mark No. Pkgs. Description per lb. c. 
vi) 1 MK 29 2hf-chs Bro Pekoe 110 69 
ama 2 Do 31 4 do Pekoe 200 56 
Mr. ©, EH. HB. Symons put up for salevatithe| 2 Bo ~38 2 do Pekoe Sou er 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th, 5 Do 57 1 do  Souchong 36-35 
October, the undermentioned lots of Tea (2,000 lb.) 
. . 
which sold as under :— Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber 
(Factory Bulked.) of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th October, the 
EDEN MEARS Packages Déscription  Weiaht undermentioned lots of Tea (4,918 lb.) which sold as 
No No. perlb. c, mn a, ae ; 
ot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
1 Gallawatte 27 40 hf-chs Pekoe 200054 No, No. per lb. ce. 
1 Abbotsford 31 3 hf-chs Pekoe Dust 165 23 
2 Bilandhu 32 1 do Bro Orange Pekoe 50 1°01 
Messrs. Wirson & Oo. put up for sale at the! 3 Be aoe a Prsuep Egkog g0 78 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 19th Oct.,| 5 mee 35 2 do  PekoeSou 300 : 50 
: ~ F 6 Dickoya 36 21 chests do 2100 59 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (850 1b.) which sold Wbarcrsifigton’ 37° 8 hf-chaBro Pekoe Koa 
as under :— 8 Morar 38 22 boxes do 109 =1:00 
(Bulked on Estate.) 9 Kanagame 39 9 chests Bro Mixed 720 27 
Mark Sox Packages Description Weight 
; No, a BEC Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
cons petahs Baameekne ane fe Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th 
Do Miomtdet et Pakos'Sou 500. 49 October, the undermentioned lots of Tea (9,245 lb.) 
which sold as under :— 
(Bulked.) 

Messrs. Fornes & WAtkER put up for saleat the | tot Mark Box Weight 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 19th Oct., Ce No. eee Description. perlb. c. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (18,803 Ib.) which sold) 9 “po” 8 19 do pate: 313 72 
as under :— (Bulked.) 

k Box Pk Descriptio Weight 3 Detena- 
Tot Mar Boe g8 escription he ich > galla 9106 hf-chs Bro Pekoe Nae , 
soul 77 
d Rm mT10. 2 hf-chs Dust 100 «19 4 Do 10 4 do do Nos. 11 to i ¥ 
14 184 90 
re ig ee ag aed bax ah ps 5 Do 1117 do  Pekoe Sou Nos. 17 to 
200 338 71454 
4 Do 116 1 do Souchong 105 37 D 12 a “> 15 45 mn 
§ Ratmahara 118 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe ee Lt ee Mag has ee! 
6 Do 120 24 do Pekoe Sou 1200 46 8 DPO 14 8 do Pekoe 400 56 
7 A K ___ 122 21 chests Pekoe Sou 1890 48 9S T 15 2 do Bro Pekoe 165 75 
8 Bismark 124 11 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 715 74 10 Do 16 2 do” Pekoe 10038 
7 as a - ee ae Sou 8 ae er Do 17 2 do  -Pekoe Sou 100 48 
8 Toy) 1 Mi : 
A Queensland 130 12 do Bro Pekoe go 9 | 13 Paes mee ge 
12. ~Do 132 14 do ekoe Dies El field 19 22 chests Bro Pekoe 243 ; 
18 Do 134 13 chests Pekoe Sou 1235 «56 lémctla’ 90 Sh’ ae Pekan aoe on 
14 “kes 18612 & atic Pekoe 550/95 15 Do 2112 do  Souchong 1200-58 
oo > 
15 0 138 30 do  Pekoe 1200-69 = 
16 Do 140 17 do -Pekoe Sou 785 - 63 | Messrs. Fornes & WaAtker put up for sale at the 
17 Campden- : ’ Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th Oct., 
Hi 142 8 chests Bro Pekoe Nos. gore a the eee eae lots of Tea (10,766 lb.) which gold 
as under :— 
16 =Do 144.11 do Pekoe Nos, pet 6s Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
Ca 1) 146.13 do Pekoe Sou Nos, 1077- 3 Oe per Ib. c. 
, 89 1300 53 ” ; 
20 West Hapu- A oe 176 1 chest Bro Sou 90 43 
~ tale 148 7 hi-chs Bro Pekoe 350 88 ak P 7 
2 Do ‘150.28 do Pekoe Sou 1350 68 pinta tiny ae omc auaed tO et 
2 Do 182 8 do Souchong 860 51 4 M 182 8 biol Bn 00 200 él 
@3 Clunes 161 4 do Bro Pekoe 260-85 : ' See one eno Mixed “0, 4 
Do 166.11 do Pekoe 660" 64 6 Monrovia 184 2 do Orange Pekoe 80 «8 
% Do 168 8 do Pekoe Son 4300 47 § 786 B88 eeeskoa Bou 960, 47 
26 H 160 2 do do 10038 aN 18 SoA era Mixed a 
° us 475-20 
a Hillslde fea Prasey ‘% aha | aS o 9 Aigburth 19215 do Bro Pekoe 825 99 
"De 168: @) Go Pekve Sou 465) oat 10 19 25 do Pokoo 1250 70 
30 Do: 168 @ hf-che Dust dandd8 ol ll Do 196 18 do Bro Pokoe Sou 900 S 
al Avin- 12 L G@ 199 3 do  Pekoe lis 68 
wella 170 2 chests Fannings ie ee | fae ye SS 2 d8 «dro Mizell st 31 
a2 A A 172 2 hf-chy Unassorted 8 43 15 Waverl sr "he okoe oe 
% ~=C«~Do 174 3 do Read Leaf Ly ae? | , averiey 204.57 do Bro Pekoo 2665 101 


16 Do 206 40 chests Pekoo 3800 76 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs. Witson & Oo, put up for saie at the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 26th Oct., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (4,907 lb.) which sold ag 
under :— 


Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. per lb. c 
HF 1 1 hf-chs Pekoe 45 91 
Do 2 2 do Bro Pekoe 90 91 
Ss 3 10 chests do 1000 81 
$s 410 do Pekoe 1000 54 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Ivies 5 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 600 
Do 614 do Pekoe 003} withd’n, 
Do 717 do Pekoe Sou 680 
Kuruwitty 8 2 boxes Orange Pekoe 52 115 
Do 9 3 do Bro Pekoe 144 95 
Do 10 9 do Pekoe Sou 432 61 
Do 11 1 do Bro Tea 56 57 
Do 12 1 do Pekoe Dust 31 50 
Do 13 2 do Souchong 100 46 
Do 14 1 do Pekoe 47 64 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd Nov., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (11,096 lb.) which sold as 
under :— ; f 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. c. 
1D 40 1 chest Red Leaf 76 28 
2 Temple- 
stowe 41 1 hf-cht Bro Mixed 70 39 
3 JNW 42 6 do Bro Pekoe 350 92 bid 
4 Do 43 5 do Pekoe 497 69 bid 
5 Do 44 1 do Dust 60 23 
6 Kanan- ; 
gama 45 20 do Bro Pekoe 900 88 bid 
a Do 46 40 hf-chs Pekoe 4000 55 
8 Salem 47 15 boxes Orange Pekoe 300 90 
9 Do 48 10 hf-chs 
1 box Pekoe 420 64 
10 Do 49 8 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 320 54 
11 Do 50 1 do Congou 40 29 
12 Do 51 1 box Red Leaf 18 15 
13 Torring- 
ton 52 23 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1380 
14 Do 53 14 do Pekoe 700 pnot ard, 
15 Do 5413 do Pekoe Sou 650 | 
16 Langdale 55 9 do Pekoe 540 374 
17 Do 56 22 do Pekoe Sou 1100 60 
18 Do 57 3 do Dust 195, 21 
19 Do 58 4 do Congou 180 38 


Messrs. SoMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd Nov., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (6,485 lb.) which sold 
asunder :— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. 0. per lb. cc. 
1 Harmony 22 22 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1100 74 bid 
2 Do 23 1 chest ; 
1hf-cht Cengon 165 41 
3 Do 24 1 chest 302 ‘ 
2 hfi-chs Dust 302 20 
(Bulked.) 
4 Hunugalla 25 3 chests Bro Pekoe 210 «71 
5 Do 26 4 hf-chs Pekoe 264 59 
6 Do 27 4 do Pekoe Sou 248 50 
1 (©) 28 2 chests BroTea 200 37 
8 Do 29 1 do Dust 140 20 
9GB 30 8 do Bro Tea 800 31 
10 Hiral- 
ouvab 31 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 500 85 
ll Do 32 7 do Pekoe Sou 329 57 
12 HK 33 1 do Fannings 49 51 
13 Roseneath 34 5 chest Bro Pekoe 480 65 bid 
14 Do 35 3 do  Pekoe 282 58 
15 Do 36 6 do  Pekoe Sou 468 §=52 
16 F B 37 1 hf-cht” 
1 box Unassorted 48 42 
17 Ardross 38 5 chests Reker Dust 500 22 
18 Do 39 4 do ©’ Bro Mixed 400 28 
19 BG 13 hf-chs Red Leaf 650 28 
20 Do 1 do Dust 75 23 


Messrs. Forses & Waker put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd 
Nov., the undermentioned lots of Tea (21,269 ib.) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. ec. 
1 DW 208 1 hf-cht Pekoe 40 67 
2 Do 210 2 do Souchong 100 50 
bi 212 6 chests Bro Tea 600 38 
£5 214 3 do Dust 420 22 
56 C PH = 216 3 hf-chs Pekoe 164 
6 Do 218 1 do Pekoe Sou 64 not ard, 
i 298) 220 4 do  Souchong 200 
8 Rat- 
mahara 222 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 200 | do 
9 Do 224 9 do Pekoe Sou 450 
10 Fawn- 
hope 22611 do Pekoe 495 69 
11 Do 228 12 do Pekoe Sou 540 58 
12 Holm- 
wood 230 31 do Bro Pekoe 1395 93° 
13 Do 232 39 do Pekoe 1755 70 
14 Do 234 18 chests Pekoe Sou 1800 57 
15 W LH 236 39 boxes Orange Pekoe 195 72 
16 Queen- 
wood 238 5 chests BroPekoe 500 76 
17 Do 240 4 do Pekoe Sou 400 56 
18 Pamba- 
gama 242 20 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 1000 1°00 bid 
19 Do 244 67 chests Pekoe 6700 67 bid 
20 Do 246 27 do Pekoe Sou 2700 «= 48 bid 
21 Hillside 248 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 350 86 
22 Do 250 14 chests Pekoe 112065 
23 Do 252 1 chest Pekoe Dust 81 28 
CINCHONA. 

Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 3rd Nov., 
the undermentioned lots of Cinchona (15,771 lb.) which 
sold as under :— 

Lot Weight 
No. Estate Genus Description per lb. 

3 about cc. 
la Welling- 

2 ton oe ee ae 

Do enewe! i 3 

c Do on do —1'36 33f 10 bid 

ad Do de Original 159 

Suite sho Bint 2 

2a Yuillefie! uc Natural Chips Wee . 

a Panic do Root Pe{—25 iys3{ 7 bid 

3 Do do Renewed Chips—1*77 1985 12 bid 
4 ¥ Led Chips and Root—3"44 1106 37 bid 
je do Branch 608 withd’n. 
6 Moragalla Suc Renewed Shavings 1006 «16 

7 Do do Original do 1041 8 bid 
8 Do do Renewed Chips 1772 withd’n. 
9 Do do Original Chips 1792. do 

10 Do do Root Blt nf 

ll Do Cali Renewed Shavings 224 8 bid 
12 Do do Original 202° 4 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 
LANE. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 30th Sept. 1887 :— 

Ex “Hispania”—Ouvah JB O, 8c 96s 6d; 1c 1t 968; 
1b 106s; le 105s 6d; 1c 1b 99s; 5c 96s 6d; 1c 1t 96s 6d; 
le lb 95s 6d; 1b 106s 6d; 16 105s 6d. 

Ex “Vesta”—Ouvah GA, 1b 101s; 5c 1b 99s; 5c 97s 
6d; 5c 98s; 2¢ 97s 6d; 1c 1t 96s 6d; 1c 107s; 1c 1b 106s; 
2c 98s; Be 96s 6d; 4c 96s; 2c 963 6d; 1b 105s 6a; 
le 105s. 

Ex “Menelaus’’—Wiharagama F’, 9 bags 86s 6d; 5 bags 

85s 6d; 1 bag 83s; 1 bag 84s. 

Ex “Glen gyle”—Maousava F, Liberian, 20 bags 866 
6d; 13 bags 86s; 7 bags 85s 6d. 

Ex “India’””—Keenakelle, 1b 2¢ 95s 6d; 1b 95s; 1b 104s; 
lb lc 94s6d; 2c 93s6d. Kalupahani, ib 91s; 1b 1008. 
Ampittiakande, 1b le 96s 6d; le 96s 6d; 1c 105s, » : 

Ex “Goorkha”—Blackwood, 140. 988: 4c 978; le lt 
107s 6d; 3 bags 97s 6d; 10 bag 3 92s, 

Ex “India” —Stafford, 1b 2963; 5c 96s 6d; 2c 9 e be 


1t 96s; 1c 104s; 2 bags: 95s 6d; 1c 1t 97s 6d; ‘Ao. 5 6d; 
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le 94s; 1t 108s 6d; 1 bag 95s 6d; 1c 98s 6d; Lt 97s; 5c 
96s; 1c 104s; 3 bags 95s 6d; 11 bags 90s 6d; 3 bags 87s 
‘6d; ‘6 bag 390s 6d. 

Ex “Rewa’—Wellekelle 1b 94s 6d; 1b 104s; Lb 160s. 

Ex “Menelaus’—RWA, 1t 100s; Ib 5c 97s 6d; 1b 8c 
968; le 106s. Ambawella, 2c 98s; 1t 94s; 1t 1b 103s. 
Orion, 16 bags 95s 6d; 2 bags 93s; 2 bags 98s, 

-Ex “‘Glengyle”—Verlapattena, 3b 102s 6d; Ge 99s; 
27c 2b 97s; 8c 96s 6d; 2c 1t 1b 106s; 6e 94s; 2b 88s; 
1 bag 963; 2 bags 98s; 1 bag 96s 6d; 2 bags 945; 1 bag 
100s. Lunugala, Lb 100s; lc 1t 98s 6d; 1b 97s; 4c 1b 98s; 
2b 90s Gd; 2b 106s; 1c 1b 1s Gd; 2 bags 95s. 

Ex “Coromandel” —Kelburne, 1b 103s; 7¢ 988 6d; 2c 
1b 978; 1c 1b 107s; le 1t 93s. 

Ex “Arabia”—Olifton, 1t 95s; 16 92s 6d; 1b 88s; 
lb 96s. 

Ex ‘‘Goorkha”—Brookside, 1c 98s; 5c 97s; le 1b 96s 
6d; 1b 104s; 2c 100s; 2c 1b 97s; 1t 968; 1b 106s. 

Ex ‘‘Achilles’—(DO), 3c 97s 6d; 22 975; 1t 104s. 
QOraig, le 98s; 4c 97s; 1b 105s. 

Ex “Glengyle”—Lesmoir, 21 bags 85s; 3 bags) 82s 6d. 
Gowerakellie, lb 101s; 6c 100s; 5c 97s; 8c 988; le 1b 
96s 6d; 2c 108s 6d; 2e lt 93s; 2 bags 97s 6d; 1 bag 90s 
1 bag 95s; 1 bag 100s. Dickapittia, lb 98s; Ic lt 978 
6d; le 968; le 93s; le 95s; 1c¢ 104s. 

Ex “Ooromande)”—Niabedda, le 1t 101s 6d; 
5c 97s; le 1t 108s; 2c 103s Gd; 3c 99s 6d; le 90s. 

Ex “Menelaus”—St. Margarets, le 978; 1 bag 95s; 
1 bag 86s. 

Ex “Parramatta’—Pittarat Lille, 1b 98s; 1t 108s; 1t 
99s; 1t 1028; 1b 103s. 
ait oe of Buccleuch”—New Peacock, 1t 89s; 2b 
88s 6d, 

Ex “Goorkha”—Blackwood, 14c 98s; 4c 97s; le 1t 
100s 6d; 4 bags 97s 6d; 10 bags 92s. 

Ex “India”—Stafford, 1b 96s; 5c 96s 6d; 2c 97s; 5c 
1t 96s; 1c 104s; 2 bags 958 6d. Roeberry, le 1t 97s 
6d; 4c 96s 6d; le 945; 1t 1038 6d; 1 bag 95s 6d. Tulloes, 
le 98s 6d; 7c 97s; 5c 965; le 104s; 3 bags 95s 6d; 11 
bags 90s 6d. SD, 8 bags 87s 6d; 6 bags 90s Gd. Lean- 
gawelle, 12c lt 97s; 8c 96s; 1c 1t 107s 6d. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Cocagalla (MOOCo., 5c 97s 6d; Tc 1b 
94s 6d; 1t 92s; 1c 1b 105s. Oodadova (MOOCo.), 4c 97s 
6d; 8c 1b 95s6d; le 95s; 1c 1b 106s. Kahagalla, 7c 96s 
‘6d; le 106s 6d. 

Ex “‘Arabia’?—Hiralouvah, 1t 100s; le 96s; 1b 95s; Lb 
103s. Dambatenne, le 1t 96s; 5c lb 958; 2c 95s; 
lc 104s. 

Ex “Oapella”—Troup, 4t 104s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 7th Oct. 1887 :— 

Ex “ lencoe’--Niabedde, 1b 101s; 6c 97s 6d; 9c 96s 
6d; le 107s; 2c 92s; 3 bags 978; 1 bag 89s. Wiharagalla, 
1t 100s; It 2c 97s 6d; 1c 968; lb 104s. (WHGT), 1b 
102s; 1t 95s; 1b 98s; 1c 93s; ‘Lb 96s; lb le 97s 6d; 1 


nee ““Coromandel”—Gowerakellie, lb 102s; de 1t 99s 
aa = 978; 2c 96s; le 1t 106s 6d; 2c lt 926; 4 bags 

8 

Ex “Armenia’—(ROP), 6c 95s. 

Ex ‘‘Capella’’—St. Clair, 8c 1t 97s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—Mahaouvah O, 7c 1t 98s 6d. 

Kx “Pekin’’—Mousagalla, 7c 94s. 

Ex “Oapella”—JJV&Co., 24 bags 84s 6d. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 14th Oct. 1887 :— 

Ex “Glencoe”—Gowerakellie, 1b 99s; le 1t 95s; le 
104s 64d, 

Ex ‘‘Mirzapore”—Niabedde, 2c 1t 96s 6d; 5c 96s 6d; 
2e 1t 968; Lt 103s, 

Ex “Dake of Sutherland’—Gonakelle, le 99s. 

Ex “Navarino’—Gonavy, 1b 95a, 

Ex “Khedive’—Craig, 2t 60 96s; 1t 102s. 

Ex “Manora’—Ra la, 3c 1t 1b O45 Gd; 2c 1t Ma; 
le 1b 103s. Balagollaclia, lc 1t 1b 97s; 80 1t 968; 1t 
105s, Nahavilla, 2c lb 958 6d; 2t 95s; lb 103s, 
Gowerakellie, le 2b 956. Gonamotava, 1b 958; 6c 960s; 


He 99s; | 


13¢ 1b 95s; le 2b 104s. 
6d; 2c 1b 94s; lb 98s. 
lb 98s 6d; 1b 99s. 

Ex ‘‘Goorkha”—Kahagalla, Lb 99s, 

Ex “Ohing Wo’’—Roehampton, 1b 98s; 4c 1b 975; 30 
1b 95s 6d; 1t 103s. Beauvais, Lb 975; 2c 1t 965; le 948 
6d; Lb 103s. 

Ex “‘TIndia”—Mahakanda, 2c 1b Y¥6s 6d; 4c lt 84s 6d; 
le 83s 6d; le 105s, 
pes, Coromandel”—Lynsted, 1b 97s; 2c 94s 6d; 1c 9383 

is 

Ex “India”—Alnwick, le 95s; 1b 99s; 1b 92s 6d; 1 bag 
92s. (ST&LO A), 2b 295; 1 bag 91s. (ST&LC A), 
24 bags 87s. 


Broughton, 1 95s; 2c 1t 945 
Bramley, 1b 95s; le 1t 948; 4c 


CEYLON ‘CINCHONA BARK SALES 


IN LONDON. 
41, MinciNG LANE, September 30th, 1887, 
Succtrupra. 
Marks. Quill. Chips & Renewed. Root. 
Shavings. 

C MG in dia 2hd d 3h 
ST&LC,AN : ‘ att 
in diamond co Bhd 64d to 94d 5 
EH, K in diemong a aha to a ae 
Holmwood 4d 6d to 64d wee 
New Valley Qhd Aan A 
Mattakelle 4d 6d aoe 

an Hybrid 6d 8a ane 
Kuruwita tee 4d 34d oes 
Aan diamond .., 2kd ae ae 
A 3d 34d to 4d 34d 
WDB 4d 4d to 44d 4 
| Octumbe 34d 6d to 64d oa 
St. Margaret 24d 5d 3d 
Beate 3d to 4d ot: fc. 
Kirklees 23 3 4d to 6d 
Killarney 5d a : ta 
Hybrid 3d to 3d 64d “oC 
Niabed de 4hd 10d 4d 
Wiharagalla ec Bhd 7hd to Bd oot 
M CC Co. in dia, 5 oe a 
Meeriabedde a 2kd to 3d 43d ace 
Forres 3d to 34d “oo ace 
GS, R in diamond _— 8d tee 
Angroowelle ore 4d toddd 5$d to 6d sae 
SV K, M india, ,., 3d to 3d. 5d ner 
IM indiamond ,,, 3d to 34d 6d to 64d sae 
CHL,A ,, Bhd 6d to 7d i 
Peer athe "aol 
, , to 34d hd to 5 34a. 
TEU; : tan sil 3 : 
OFFICINALIS. 
ee Cranley 6d Tha 84d 
Eskdale a 5hd lid ode 
KDP 3}d to 4d ld 8d 
Oliphant too ae 44d to 5d ive 
Lauriston me 3d Abd 
Dukinfield wee 34d to 64d Is 
Goatfell we Bhd 74d to 8d ane 
Wiharagalla ee 6d lid 9d 
MCC Co. in dia... 6d ses 
Coneygar 6d 63d 
Lonpon, October 14th, 1887. 
SuccrmuBRa, 
Chips & 
Mark, Quill. Shavings .Renewed. Root. 
R C W, Bio 
diamond 44d to 5d Sd to Spd 4d 
Portree a 2 “a ia 4 6d 4 
Great Valley ... 4¢d toSd ag 
Derry Clasp aos sas 4a 
wit ase 2. o 7 id 3 
Waitalawa 4$a to Sd Oped 3 
Devon : ak 
Kolapatana aga bd or) 
Stubton Sad to 4d 3d to Std we 
Cabribokka, 
MCC, Co. io 
diamond \ 4pd Sid 
M OS, C io 
diamond as Qd to 4d od 
talons Dik- 
She djd to 8} sh 
| sR’: in diamond a 34d ud 
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Mark. Quill. Ohips& Renewed. Root. Or, Pk. 
Shavings. No: & Bk. Pk, Sou, Br. Teas. 
ERS, Kin dia... apd aa : 3d & ee Tre Pk, Pk. Sou. 
CPC,G cn . 
PFHK a om Fs aye arty sid oe. to 4a eld edd ty 1/55 1140,1/33,1/1 83d... 
; Ledger 33d to ‘0 = 
hep eer “a vise i | gga TG,” 300 WeLNSE IE so; THAT TA 
Pevalantenne ne 4 3kd wi no 292 1/94,1/33 1/1 93d ad Ed, 
Great Western .. 2hd to 3d +2800 a3 nigean api Ot ipsa oe Bsa Soke ad Dust 
pe oie oe so 32d to 6d As Jokai T Co Bok- in 
Pingarawe 1. ahdto4d ‘Bd to 6hd i el 106 2/2 4, St 83d TA id 
mingarewes to Bd to 44d 5d to 7d gi », Muttuck 75&h-ch1/104,1/9bid... 93dbid 8% tan vad 
xr ad ue ett », Jamira 261 1/2bid,1/72 1/ 103d 73d ae dis 
Wotratopia és 2h 63d to 7d eS Panitoba TCo 
Vedehette ea 4d 3d to 3% 4d Pomtoba 275 3/14 1/2bid,1/6} 1/4,1/1}... ie vis 
7 eee wee ” ty 
ORES IRD oct A eng eg aaa) F AMASEOL TEA oe pukri 197pkgs2/4h2/1}bid/4t 1/0 10d. 7a 
PakBEP - ae : 33d 3d Deejoo T Co 69 m2 ah. wa 2 8 Sa 
Renee "gato Sha 5a - Mim TeaCo 123&h-ch.. 1B 1/2 gid. 5: 
i aa 4d 3d to 31d | KalajValleyli8 ... 2/6 1/102 1/42 1/5} 
EDO” a aa 3hd .. | Jorehaut T Co 4 : 
oes j G2 3 3 x 
Ormiston 1. Bh todd a3 wt | [9 Boks ssale 803-09 je) 2 ate eae wenn 
Sheen “ 2 3hd 2 »» Dekia Juleel68 ... 1/72 1/72 1/lt 98a gtd 
Soe ay : ve 2 78 14! 1024 ey 
ay oe 4 2 ae 
triangle ... 1d to 3d 4a to, 6d 33d » Massijan UB ose Oe | Voge aga)’ Oa Sid 
Decncred Tic a, ane EO | niger ig?) a W4pbid YBAS Ia gia 
Wishford —.., 2 to 43d 43d to Sad a3 dpe thal vi Bot a pee 
O RW in dia. 2d to 2d 4d ha patente te me oe i Ey 
Pa aterm” 3d 7a Ambootia74&h-ch.,. 2/1 16k fa. oh 
in dah i ES a »Ging | 122&h-ch.. 2/28 = 1/7e TAs 83a 
Nugawella be 21d to 34d 22d 4d ” io dg 157&h-ch,,. 1/9 “pid 1/3 9d : ase : 
Taprobana Or 10 ee eos a "ing | 100&h-ch... 20: 12 9d, ee 
EFICINALIS. os »,Tukdah 127&h-ch., 2/5 1/48 103d. aoe 
Kolayaina “ Fa bd 2 Hippo G88. ise 2/28 , 2/08 PF 13 9ia ‘Tiga | 
” as “ illi 9 ~... 1/11,1/88 1/ ding? | 
MCC (o.in dia.. 43d to 5d 103d to 11d “ Donates 108 ay fe 1st 1041 a a se ma 
Melton in 8d to 33d na one Harmutty 84 an Ui 12h ofa ..  8id,63a 
Pingarawe ... -,, 83d to 9d Nuxalbarrie 82&h-ch1/3} 1/6; 10id Sid, Tid ; 
Thornfield 3d to dad Gad. to 8d “ .,, | Kalabarrie 114&h-ch2/7+ 1/1$ 93d,1/112 7a Le a4 
PDO ace 3d to 33d gad to 9d 8d to 82d Munjha 107&héch..,. 1/102 1134 iq Ou 6} 
Sheen f 4d to 5a 63d vs Chundapore121.....-1/11,112d 92d. G3 ad 
Wishford a 33d to43zd 6d to 7d 73d Samdang 60&h-ch1/8: ... 1/32 Cd fk 200 aed 
ST &LC,A in Wilton Tea 
diamond... 4d 9d te Co 163&:ch-abi/I1/85 . 1/131d od ee ee dvae 
ee Dulcherré 130. 1/22 «10kd* sod id, 


EAST INDIAN CINCHONA SALES. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON 


‘a Lonpon, September 16th, 1887. = = aa ie 
ee (From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
a Hi ae Pk. Ee SDH. IE END ’  Lonpon, October 7th, 1887. 
5 onesie. ae Ex “Duke of Sutherland”—Palli, 20 bags 66s; 6 bags 
EASON a 5 

Salonah T0470 ..1/73,1/73010/2,1,33,1/ 934,924 734. ne oe 8 bags 77s. SD, 2 bags 74s; 1 bag 62s; 1 
‘Dikorai 83, 1/10 15k 1/2034 | Ex “Oarthage”—Amba, 2 bags 71s 6d; 10 bags: 82s, 

Bungalagore 77 1/6... lojd 93d, 64d Ex “‘Menelaus’”’—Udapolla, 2 bags 74s. oath 

Hattigor 10 ~—Cw. Ss 1/4 10}d Sd 87d Ex ee ie 4 Page 65s 6d. 

Koyah 59 con 1/04 lld 740 noo 53d 
do 157, «2k bid Wa 7 Ay, 5d —_——_- 

eae es ae eae inet! Bau gon a. a" Lonpon, October 14th, 1887. 

D 184 ia ae hae 97d 83d (a 7K le. 2 Bel 35. 
gare. 2s anit scaghon Baga s.SHR  Hx (Rowal— Keenall ngs Ot bee 
Cooliekoosie 101 an ia 2h BE = 8] Be «Derdanue”—Delgella, 24’bage 196, 

Dhoolie ca’? SE, V8 meee ae 83a : 

. Sal- 5 

gunga 1460... «983d: 88d Ta;T3A £ CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 

itakoo- ‘ 

"haan i ee LONDON. 

; Moondako- : 

tee 102 bin.  WSkan DSF Wedoarses sid 

we Aes ee a/t0hia/8b 1/1140 1/10,1/941/9 1/0},114 934 854,10 (From, our, Mamcuna, Lane Om cane acd 

Hokungoorie 286 os “oat 1nd, od ae agree a8 . Lonpon, October 7th, 1887. 
aly aor] rt cee “ poe 1 . 

Boro aiT Co, 118 L i MISBaR OR Sh: na ita 104d; pe sr aolgs 1 case 1s 7d; 5 cases 1s 3d; 2 cases | 
Brice ane ‘“ 7 M)BS&Oo., 1 1 
Ambootial46&h-ch... 2/1,734 1/7 «1/0 sid| Ex ‘Clan Alpine’—MAW/(St. M) o., 1 case 1s 

Debrapar 77 po ot ee # 1/33 104A e # 1d; 3 cases 1s 3d; 3 cases Is 2d. Middleton and Lean- 

Be joi fees res Bho AE 1/6}bid 1/ op 10d golla, 2 case 1 4a, a cmitai = mie acall 
ungredye + LO i Ex “Oity o ios’—Middleton an eangolla, 
al ai AG bid Fr fa ay ord case 1s 7a. Kintyre estate, 2cases1s5d; ~ 4 

cf Ties Es i Ex “Menelaus”—TNC, 1 case 1s 5d; 2 cases Is 2d. 


@ 1/8}. b 2/43. €2/14,1/84. @ 1/63,1/8%. 6 114d. fbid, Ex ‘Olan Macdonald”—Hattanwella, 1 case Is 6d. aa 
a I RS “RR EE . - 
“ OBYLON OBSERVER” REGS, COLOMBO. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, CQCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALE § 


26.) 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND 
CINCHONA. 


————~ 


THA. 


COLOMBO, 


—— —— - 


Mr.J. D. Roprnson put up for sale at the Obam- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd Non., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (4,536 Ib.) which sold as 
under :— 
(Bulked.) 
Lot. Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
oO. No. perlb, c 
1 Lavant 5 6 chests Bro Pekoe 600 83 
3 Do 6 20 do Pekoe 1700 67 
3 Do 7 6 do Pekoe Sou 480 64 
4 Do 8 1 do Dust 130 = 22 
(Factory Bulked.) 
5 APL 9 9 hf-chs 
2 boxes Bro Pekoe 545 98 
6 Do 10 4 bf-chs 
1 box Pekoe 228 73 
7 Do 11 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe Sou 250 56 
8 Do ia) do Bro Tea 51 AL 
9 Do 138 1 do Pekoe Dust 72 28 
1 K C 14 3 chests Bro Pekoe Sou 240 35 
ll Do 15 2 do Dust 240 24 


Messrs. Wi1LsoN & Oo. put up for sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today 2nd November, the 
undermentioned lots of ‘Tea (6,9871b.) which sold 
as under :— 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No per lb. 

Kennington 1 1 chest Dust 120 || 24 
. Do 2 1 do  Unassorted 90 45 
Do 3 6 chests Pekoe Sou 540 54 | 

Do 411 do Pekoe 990 = 61 

Do 56 4 do Bro Pekoe 400 89 
(Bulked on Estate.) 

Tyies § 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 600 97 

Do 714 do Pekoe 630 72 
Do 817 do Pekoe Sou 680 62 | 

(Bulked on Estate.) 

Nahalma 8 13 hf-chs Bro Oranye Pekoe 583 101 

es 7. Ws 10.45. do Pekoe 1934 69 

Do 1110 do Pekoe Son 420 53 


Mr. ©. E. H. Systons pnt up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th Nov., | 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (1,845 lb.) which sold | 


Aas under :— 

Lot Box Weight 

No. Mark No. Pkgs, Description per lb. c. 

1 Patia~ 
ma 39 18 hf-chy Bro Pekoe 720,93 bid | 

2 oO 42 27 do Pekoe 999 78 bid | 

3 ©6Do 45.1 do | Dust 126. 28 | 

| 


Mr. E. Jou put up for sale at the Chamber | 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th November, the | 
undermentioned lots of Tea (7, 456 Ib. ) which sold as | 


Lot Mark Hox Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. per lb. c. 
1 Denegoamsn 59 24 hf-chs Unassorted 1200 60 
2LM 00 15 chesta Pokoe 1200 70 
3 Torrington @1 23 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1380 87 
4 Do 62314 do Pekoe 700 6s 
5 Do + 13 do Pekoe Sow 650 60 
600 ‘ cheats Tea 440 = 90 } 
7 Do a 7 do ngou 678 a5 } 
& De 6) 4 «do } 
3 hfchs Dust 6652 | 
9 Do 68 1 do Red Leaf 4a 20 
10 DOD 69 1 chests 
1 bfichs Bro Pekoe 165 6o 
Do 70 2 do Pekoo 180—Cts*B 
12) «Bo 91 2 dv Pekoe Sow 200 0 47 | 


NovEMBER 21, 


1887. vi Price ;:—124 cents each; 3 copies 


30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


ae - = ——— SS" 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th 
November, the undermentioned lots of Tea (26,603 1b.) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
| No. No. Pkgs. Description, per lb, c. 
1 Narta- 
kande 4217 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 925 64 bid 
2 Do 43 8 do Pekoe 400 63 
3 Do 44 28 do Pekoe Sou 1400 56 
4 Do 4519 do do 855 51 
5 Do 46 2 do Dust 130 23 
6 NK 47 4 do Pekoe 200 65 bid 
(Bulked.) 
7 Dambul- 
galla 48 15 hf-chs BroPekoe 750 | 
8 Do. 4926 do . Pekoe 1300 } Ot ard 
9 KT K 5010 do Bro Pekoe 650 83 
10 Do 5119 do Pekoe Sou 1045 59 
11 Do 52 4 do Dust 315 22 
12 DPO 58 6 boxes Bro Orange Pekoe 150 86 bid 
13 Do 54 12 hf-chs Pekoe 600 72 
(Bulked.) 
14 Ossing- : 
ton 55 6 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 275 81 
15 Do 5610 do Pekoe 480 62 
16 Do 57. 5 do Pekoe Sou 200 55 
17 Do 58 2 do Bro Tea 100 237 
18 BCE 659 6 do Bro Pekoe Sou 1838 55 
19 ZZZ 60 8 do Souchong 320 47 
20 GO 61 41 do Pekoe Sou 2460 56 
21 L 62 7 do Pekoe 315 55 
22 Yuille- 
field 63 21 chests Bro Pekoe 2100 88 
23 Do 6412 do Pekoe 1080 68 
24 Do 65 4 do Dust 520 24 
25 Brae 66 14 hf-clis Bro Pekoe 770 98 bid 
26 Do 67 22 do Pekoe 1310 80 
27 Do 68 10 do Pekoe Sou A00 68 
28 Do 69 16 do do 800 60 
29 Do 70 2 do Congou 100 54 
30 Do 7l &S do Pekoe Fans 90 59 
31 Do 12 1 do Dust 60 28 
Do 1 do 70 22 
32 Ferndale 73 18 do Bro Pekoe 900 ) 
38 Do’ ‘74 31° do» Pekoe 1550 { not ard 
34 Glassel 7511 do Bro Pekoe 550 ‘$2 bid 
35 1o 76 22 do Pekoe 990 64 
36 Do 77 9 do Pekoe Sou 104 54 
37 Yalta 78 5 do Congou 200 42 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th 
Noy., the undermentioned lots of Tea (25,878 Ib.) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No per lb. c. 
1 Kosgaha- 
heoa 254 1 hf-cht Pekoe i 50 
In [ |b. lead packets 
| Do 256 1 do Pekoe Sou BA “i 
In 1 lb. lead packets 
3 Do 258 5 do  Souchong 282 45 
4 Ral- 
mahara 260 4 do Bro Pekoe 200 77 
5 Do 262 9 do Pekoe Sou 450 ao 
6 Mukeloya 264 8 do Bro Pekoe 400 OS 
7 Do 2h6 8 do Pekoe 400 7a 
8 Do 268 12 do Pekoe Sou 600 59 
¥ Gonde- 
pawa 270 8 do Bro Pekoo “oO MH 
10 Do 272 6 chests Pekoe 4s 64 
ll Do 274 22 do Pekoe Sou 1986 SS 
12 Do 276 2 do Bro Mixed 190 5 
13 Do 278 1 do Dust 120 22 
14 Radellan 280 9 do Bro Pekoe vo qT 
18 Do 282 8 do Pekoo 640 
16 Do 284 6 do Pekoe Sou 600 e 
17 Norwood 286 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 200 os 
18 Do 288 7 do Pekoe Sou SUA iy, 
Ww 2 do Bro Tea in” bt 
20 BSS 292 2 chests Bro Tea 252 “ 
21 Do 204 do Red Leaf 210 ty 
93 K D 296 3 do  Souchong 200 7 
a Do 298 3 do Bro Toa } 3 
u“ Do 700 1 do Bro Mixet a4 ; 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c. 
25 Farham 2 6 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 300 93 
26 Do 441 do Pekoe 2050 74 
27 Do 6 31 do Pekoe Sou 1395 59 
28 Do 8 2 do Fannings 130 39 
29 Do 10 1 do Dust 80 23 
30 Middleton 12 41 do Bro Pekoe 2132 18 
31 Do 14 27 do Pekoe 1750 66 
32 = =Do 16 1 do Fannings 60 26 
33 Upcot 1812 do Bro Tea 600 48 
34 8S 20 10 chests Dust 1450 not ard 
35 Bismark 22 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 600 19 
36 Do 2415 do Pekoe 825 66 
37 Do 26 9 do Pekoe Sou 495 55 
38 Do 28 1 do Dust 80 22 
39 Kirimittia 30 2 do Orange Pekge 100 
40 Do 32 3 do Bro Pekoe 150 
41 Do 34 6 do Pekoe 300} not ard 
42 Do 36 5 do Pekoe Sou 250 
43 Do 38 2 do Unassorted 100 
44 A K 40 14 chests Pekoe Sou 1260 5d 
45 Do 42 4 do Bro Tea 440 41 
46 Agars 

Lana 44 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 508 1°00 
AT Do 46 14 do Pekoe 560 86 
48 Do 48 6 do Pekoe Sou 240 67 
49 Hillside 50 5 do Bro Pekoe 250 77 
50 Do 52 4 chests Pekoe 286 58 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 16th Nov., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (2,329 lb.) which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. peribs. je. 
1 Albion 72 15 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 750 62 bid 
2 Do 73 14 do Pekoe 630 58 bid 
° Do 74 2 do Pekoe Sou 80 45 
4 Do 75 1 do Dust 70 24 
9 Ardiaw 80 3 do Bro Bekoe 150 73 
10 Do 81 4 do Unagsorted 189 58 
il Do 82 6 do Pekoe Sou 300 59 
12 Do 83 1 do Bro Mixed 50 44 
13 LGE 84 2 do Bro Tea PLO 20 


Mr. J. D. Rogtnson put up for sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th November, the 
undermentioned lots of ea (7,0301b.) which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. c. 
1 Dens- 
worth 8 14 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 840 77 
2 Do 912 do Pekoe 600 60 
3 Do 1010 do Pekoe Sou 550 52 
4 ¥ 11 4 chests Bro Pekoe 400 62 
5 EF 12 9 do Pekoe 720 61 
6 F 1310 do #Pekoe Sou 800 53 
Ds atk: 14 1 do Dust 130021 
(Bulked.) 
& Levant 15 7 chests Bro Pekoe 700 67 
t) Do 1619 do Pekoe 1520 59 
10 Do 17 8 do Pekoe Sou 640 53 
11 Do 18 1 do Dust 130 22 
Mr. GC. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th 


November, the undermentioned lots of Tea (3,203 Ib. ) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No Xo. perlb, c. 

1 Heeloye 46 20 hf-chs Bro Mixed 1200 «30 

2 Tunisgalla 49 3 do Dust 150 20 

3 © Cc 51 1 box Orange Pekee 19 93 

4 Do 53 1 hf-chs Pekoe o4 56 
58 G 55 6 de Bro Pekoe 174 = «61 

6 Do 57 4 do Pekoe 160 49 

7 Do 69 2 do Uuassorted 80 51 
& Aberfoyle 61 2 do Bro Pekoe 10070 bid 
9 Do 63 21 do Unassorted 945 58 bid 
0 Do 65 2 do Pekoe Dust 141 26 

11 De &7 4 do Bro Mixed 200 29 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th Nov., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (86,833 lb.) which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb, ¢. 
La 54 2 chests Pekoe Sou 180 41 
2 Kirim et- 
tia 56 2 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 100 88 
3 Do 58 3 do Bro Pekoe 150 «55 
4 Do 60 6 do Pekoe 300 49 
Ss Do 62 5 do Pekoe Sou 250 45 
6 Do 64 do Unassorted 100 44 
7 RCR 66 17 chests Bro Mixed 1530 36 
8 Samba- 
watte 6817 do Pekoe Fans 2040 28 
9 Do 70 40 do Pekoe Sou 3600 51 bid 
10 Gonavy 72 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 212 72 bid 
11 Do 74 6 do Pekoe 264 7 
12 Do 76 4 do Pekoe Sou 140 58 
13 Clunes 78 7 -do Bro Pekoe 420 64 bid 
14 Do 80 13 de Pekoe 780 
15 Do 82 9 d@~. Pekoe Sou 540 2 
16 Cooroondo- 
watte 8413 do Bro Pekoe 650 68 bid 
17 Do 86 6 do Pekoe 240 
18 Do 88 4 do  BroPekoe Sou 160 49 
19 Polata- 
gama 9028 do Bro Pekoe 1400 80 bid 
20 Do 92 42 do Pekoe 1680 
21 Do 0418 do  Pekoe Sou 810 965 
22S) 96 10 chests Dust 1450 «=. 22 
23 Theber- 
ton 98 8 niche Bro Pekoe 400 49 
24 Do 100 17 do do 850 83 
25 Do 10213 do  Pekoe 650 66 
26 Do 104 15 do Pekoe Sou 750 8658 
27 E 106 2 do Nag 110 37 
28 E 108 3 do 243 5a 
29 Dunedin 110 27 do Pood Sou 1350 58 
(in A. Andrew’s metal package). 
30 Do 112 27 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 58 
31 F 114 9 chests Fannings ei 23 
32 Rogart 11610 do Pekoe 850 8=- 75 bid 
33 Do 11815 do Pekoe Sou 1200 «58 
34 § BW 120 17 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 884 «74 
35 Do 12212 do Pekoe Sou 600 60 
36 Do 124 1 do Dust 800 4 
37 N 12611 do Bro Pekoe 660 80 
38 ON 128 8 do Pekee 400 62 
39 N 130 14 do Pekoe Sou 700 55 
40 N 132 2 do Dust 150 21 
41 S$ 184 12 chests Bre Pekoe 1200 71 bid 
12 do  Pekoe 1200 = 63 
43 East Holy- 
rood 138 35 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1505 98 bid 
44 Do 140 41 chests Pekoe 3895 70 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 
LANE. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold im 
Mincing Lane up to 21st Oct. 1887 :-— 


Ex “Olan Mackay’—Glendevon (OBEC), 1£94s; le ib 
92s 6d; 1b97s; 1b 90s 6d. Delmar piles 2 2 Gls 6d; 
5c It 928; lo 978 6d; 2t 89s; 1 bag 90s; 13 bage 
86s 

Ex ‘C lan Alpine’—Niabedde. ic 95s; 1c 1b 103s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Mirzapore’’—Gowerakellie, 1b 978; 1c lt 948 6d; 
5c 928 6d; 30 93s 6d; 1c 102s 6d. 

Ex “Dacca” —Bitterne, 1c 94s. 

Ex “Clan Mackay”—Gracelyn, 1c 1b 92s; 1b96s. 

Ex ‘‘Manora”—Fermoyle, 1c 94s; 2c 93s 6d; 1b 90s; 
1b 99s. Forest Hill, 1b 95s; le lb 91s 6d; le 91s; 1b 
98s. Mahapagalla, Lb 938; 2c It 928 6d; ie 1b 91s; 1b 
98s. Deagalla, lc 1b 948 6d; 2c 92s 6d; 1b 898: 
lb 99s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—-Eildon Hall, 7c 94s 6d. 

Ex “Parramatta’”—TTAM, 5c 946 6d. 

Ex ‘Oapella”—Ouvah NG, 1b 92s 6d; 1b 101g; 1t 100s. 
Ouvah GA, lb 99s; Ib 103s; 2¢ 1b 4s 6d; 2c 103s, 
Ouvah RH, 1b 103k. 

Ex “Telemachos’—Ouvah JB, ic ‘lb 95s; 1b Wes 
le 103s. 


- 


Ex “Manora”.--Haputale, 1b 97s 6d; 4¢ 1b 95 6ds; 2c 1b 
948 6d; Ic 101s. 

Ex ‘Mirzapore’’—Liberian, 
bags 83s, 

Ex “Rewa”—Meeriabedde, 5c 98s; 2c 93s Gd. 

Ex “Vega” —St. George, le 1b 91s; 2b 88s. 

Ex ‘“‘Prometheus’’—Galkandewatte, 1c 9486d. Keona- 
kellie, 5¢ 96s. 

Ex “Ching Wo”—New Cornwall, 1t 98s; 3c 1b 05s 6d; 
1t 935; 1t 101s. 

Ex ‘‘Massilia”—Ragalla, 10c 94s. 

Ex “Olan Alpine’”’—Delmar (OBEOQ), le 1b 94s 6d; 5c 
93s 6d; le 983 6d; le 91s; 1 bag 14s. 

Sundry ships.—Palli, lc 1b 88s 6d. BF, le 90s. 


30 bags 85s 6d; 10 


(Car), lc 89s. (LL), 1b 88s, Thotulagalla, 1t 82s, 
a 1t 88s. Haputale, 5c 1t 1b 97s. Ragalla, 
le 978. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 28th Oct. 18s7:— 

Ex “Glengyle’’—Kirklees, 1b 1c 93s; 2c 923; 1 bag 92s; 
1t 90s 64; Lb 97s; 1t 90s; 1b 83s; 19 bags 81s 6d. 
BETEF, 1c 90s; 1b 91s; 3 bags 87s. Gampaha, 2b 94s 6d; 
Sc 988; 1 bag 93s; 5c 91s Gd; le 98s; 1 bag 91s; 2c 88s; 
1 bag 80s; 2c¢ lb 88s 6d; 1b 858; 2c 85s 6d; 21 
bags 83s. 

Ex “Olan Mackay”—‘otekellie, 1b le 928; 1b 938; 2c 
1b 88s 6d; Lb 74s;1b 68s. Dammeria, 1b 92s; Lb 83s; 1t 
1b 88s 6d; 1b 84s; 9 bags 793 6d; 1b 1¢90s. Doomoo, 
1b 93s; 1c 92s; Lb 90s; 1b 96s; 1b 85s 6d. 

Ex “Olan Drummond”—Ouvah JB, 2c 96s 6d; 5e 93s; 
4c 1b 938 Gd; 2c 91s; 1b 100s; 1c 998 Gd; 1c 1b 88s; 4 
bags 92s Gd; 1 bag 80e. 

Ex“‘Ohing Wo”—Onvah GA, le 1t 93s 6d; le 89s; 
1b 95s; le 1b 97s; 1c 1t 87s 6d; 5 bags 90s. 

Ex “Capella’’—Ouvah JB, 2c 1t 96s 6d; 4c 92s 6d. 

Ex “Bellerophon”—Onvah GA, 8c 92s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Massilia”—Ouvah GA, 4c 1b 92s 6d; 1b 90s. 

Ex ‘“‘Menelaus”’—Dickeria, Liberian, 19 bags 82s 6d; 
7 bags79s 6d; 1 bag 71s; 1 bag 74s; 2 bags 86s. 

Ex “Manora’’—Grange, 8 bags 83s 6d; 4 bags 78s, 
Sirigalla, 25 bags 85s; 8 bags 788 6d; 3 bags 71s. (S) 
9 bags 83s 6d; 3 bags 77s 6d; 1 bag 788 6d; 1 bag 67s. 

Ex “Ballaarat’—Mahaouveh, 1b 945; 8c 1t 928 6d; 3c 
1b 903 6d; le 89s; 1c 1b 100s. 

Ex “Britannia”—Mahaouvah, 1b 96s; 5c 938 6d; 1c 1b 
898 6d; 1b 885; 1t Lb 100s. 

: * “Pekin” —Oocagalla (MCCOo.), 3c 883 6d; Ic 
t 86s. 

Ex “Navigator’—Oaledonia OO, 2t 978; 2t 4s; 10t 
92s Gd; 2t 898 6d; 30 1b 100s. 

Ex “Ohing Wo’’—Gowerakellie, lc 99u. 

Ex “Clan Mackay’—Ongaldova, 1t 93s; 1b 59s; 1b 
95s. URY, 1b 89s Gd; 1t 876 6d; 1t 84s; 1b 91s 6d. 
Dukinfield, 1b 90s, St. Leonards, 1b 86s; 1b 90s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 


IN LONDON. 
41, MincinG Lane, October 28th, 1887. 
SuccrRvbRa, 
Marks. Quill, Chips & Renewed. Root, 
Shavings. 
Raxawa its ud to abd 4gd 
Dedugalla vas 2d to 3gd 2d te 5a 
Morahills as aya Bed ean 
Castlemilk i 2a to Bhd bd “as 
Blink Bonnie... uit to Sad am ad 
G Bin diamond 24d ese ad 
Yellabendsa Fis 25d 4d 2d 
Horngalla 2d to Bhd 5d aad 
Mossville Per ani Sd ry 
RUK in diamont att 6d “3 
cH <3 id to Bpd oee ive 
Braemar oe hi to dad eea ine 
HOH in dia- 34d ddto7 3d to 4d 
Forieland ove “4d to Sd os ase 
Mahapahagalla... id dto Td one 
Beauvais fe ld gd to td Tan 
Gowerakellie 4d to ae a 
Ambwuret une hi to Sed Sed me 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


| ,, Tarapore 150 


Tarapore T. 
Co. Burtoll 275 


Chandpore 


ve 1/1},1/4 94,940 740,740 Bro 430 
annua eB el 


; Sid 7 


Est 208 ip 1/0$,80 920,830 74d 
Sonarupa 140 1/2} 1/4 od 6d t 
Scottpore T Co 

Scottpore 159 na 13 od 7Aa 5 
Meenglas 171 1/2} 1/12. ofa. j 
Penshurst ‘Tra- 

Vancore 30 1/1 unasard 
Mount Travan- 

core n6h-chs... .. 7} unsssorte 

LONDON, September 
Or. Pk. 
No,. & Rk. Pk 
of Br. Or, Pk. Pk So 
Chests, Pk. 

Ghatin 120 aoe 1/23 10) | nd Fp 
Nagrakata 114 1/7} D139 bik D194 bia 
Jokal Tea 

Co Hokel 230 2/2},2/6) ...  1/3,1/s{ 91.0y) wl 
», Jokai 44 ase 12 aed A 
» Jarusira 145 Tid 1g bb 


LIST. iS 
Mark, Quill. Ohips& Renewed. Root. 
Shavings. 
moat Peacock ... onc oe) 2d 
O in diamond.,., 3d to 3}d Nd to 64d * 
MCC Co. in ‘ oer ; 
diamond 24d to 3d Gad to 7 
Octumbe d to 2d 6d 
WDB 3d to 3d 4¢d 
OFFICINALIS. 
Concordia 3d &d 6d 
Eskdale ite 4hd Red 8d 
Upper Cranley ... 24d ge ; 
Beauvais fe 34d to 4d - 
Hillside yas 2$d to 3d 
we C Co, in 
diamond ben 93d to 10d 
RMOK did aT ig 
EAST INDIAN CINCHONA SALES. 
Lonpon, September 23rd, 1887. 
. Or. Pk. 
No. & Bk. Pk, Sou, Br. Teas. 
of Br. Pk Pk, Pk. Sou, i. 
Chests Pk. 
Salgunga 
L.M.Bk.142&b-ch1/63 94 Tid 83 i 
Morapore UMBk.114.,. 1/14 gid ha va 7d,44d 
LattakoojanLMBk. 
159 oo8 1/8 1/4 1/1 1 830 
D fllooL, M. Bk.137.. 1/9 aaatf acta aid 
Hatticoolie LMBk.88.,. aoe 1/0; 87d af Thd,4d 
Moondakotee 
_L.M.Bk. 109... 1/92 1/72, W/)1 ie 944 
Negri LMBk117&h-ch,,. 2/64 1/6 113d 83d 87d 
Lebong L.M Bk. 147... We Sid, 6d 
Chongtong L. M. Bk. 

VORB icc. 1/10 1/3 bid Sid 8d bpd 
Greenwood199&h-ch... 1/11}. 113d 94,71Bro ,.. ; 
Mungledge T 

Co j 88 1/33 1/ 9d,64d Bro ... 
BorgkaiT Col35 1/10} 1/12 93d5113a Bro. 
| Upper Assam T\ 
CoMaijan 6 111 ... -1/2},1144 ... 93 
», Borboroah 44 woe 2,3} 1/3} 11}d 
», Naga, Ghoo- 
lie 168 2/43 —...:1/33,1/33,11d... 8 ‘ 
" aineer ht Ree 1/6} 1/74 94d Std ae 
‘orelli T Co 144 1/54 1/1,1/0} 84,8dBro ... 640 
Bishnauth T Co : vee i 
D 4 124&h-ch1/113 ao 1/3 lld 8d 
Putharjhora 132 vee 1/1z- - 10d 724 we 
Margaret’s 
Hope 100 «1/5? 0-1/3 10} 
Brahmapootra 
TCo.,Sin cir. 
Mi) 120 1/7 1/5 ligd Bed 
», § in circle 276 Wl} W6 10;d 830. 
8.I.T.Co.Dwar- 
bund 169 1/1} 9h. 744 6ja 
,,Urrunbund144 Wl Bd 64a ja 
Jhanzie T 
Assan. = =173 -2/13,2/3... 1/5$ 1/04 1/07,620 
DejooTCo 66 2/4$ 1/10} 1/32... wie 
| Meleng Est 300 1/23 1/3 9d,8idBro bas 
| Koyah Est 145 Wit 103d id 5id 
Kaline Est 158 V7d 0 1/2k 9d Bro ifs 
Doodputtee 121 16 1/1} 10}d Bro sha 


J0tb, 1887. 


Sou. Br. Teas 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES’ LIST. 


4: 
Or, Pk. 
No. & Bk. é Pk: Sou. Br. Teas. 
of Br. Or. Pk, Pk. Sou. 
Chests. Pk: 
SEASON 1887-8 
Panitola Tea 

CoPanitolali7 .. 1/42 103d 734 ; 
>» Hukun- 

pukri (2) Dee aeons 1/6 1/2 op 8d on 
Moria Co123 2/52 2/02 1/4 103d. 8d 7id,53d 

Jalingah 106 WBE Gece 83d ae 63d i 
>» Salguna 95 .. I/ ie ca one 57d 

» Shabazpore 45 aes 1/ one nes 52d 

» Kurseong 79 an 1/82 ine Qtd ry 
Salonah Tea 

Co 200... 1/6} 1/28,118d 93d A. 
a6 153 2/08 1/63 1/3,113d 9d aoe 33d 
‘Tarrapore T. 

Co Lallong 150 Bag 1/1 9d 7kd 62d 2 
Borjulie Est. 128 .., 1/7# ~ 2/1,1/53 11d 7d 7d 
Brahmapootra ; 

T. Co., S. in 

circle 280 Gar 1/10} 1/5} lid aD 9d 
>» SB in circle190 BT 1/ll 1/4 103 8d 
Lebong T Co 

Tukvar 60 ons can 1/ 82d + 
»» Barnsbeg 60 ann 599 lid 92 
Mim TCo 173 on 1/4 1/0} 83d #0. 
S. Sylhet Tea 

Co, Jag- 

eherra 145 11d,112d bid 11d 9d izqd=S(C«Gd. 

» Dukingole 50 coh 93d 1% 63d 

> Amrail 43, er 1/0 ie 92 74d ny 

>» Deanston508 1/ bid,1/63g 1/14 102 gid 7d é 
» Balisera 268 1/0} 1/13 104d 85a y (al 

» sagurnal 214 noo 1/it z 7a ou ane 
N. Sylhet T Co 

Burjan 124 seen ia we 64d Gd 39 
» Baitakhal 60 Sdbid. 67d ... 

;, Dam Dim 232 ~—«1/18 aa 102 Gl (cl 
Nuralbarrie 

Est 232 &h-ch 1/42 1/113,1/43 ty 11d 94,834 ... 
Kulabarrie Fst105&h-ch.., 1/ /3% 7d ze 
B.1I.'T. Co. Ur- 

Tunbund 244 ..  LOsd 84d 63d 7a 
Choonsali Est88 ato 1/32 1/03 9d a #, 
Roopabally 117 60) llid = 83d 8d 050 7a 
Dulcherra. 115 1/42 13d gad 78a. 


Panitola TCo177_1/3,1/8 


9 bid. 


Chests. 
Upper Assam Co 
Ogoorie 81 po 
210 
Greenwood 194&h-ch.,. 
Chardwar 99 
MoabundTCol157 1/82 
W Cashar Co 78 ae 
WLM(Q) 114 cco 
Luckimpore T 
Co 139 
WLM (Cc) 65 
Borjulee Est 125 2/05 
Charmong 7 2h-ch3/OL 
Diffloo LM 
120 fc 


65&h-ch... 
Bamandanga268 ... 
‘Tondoo 281 sor 
Sees cee 2 Co 
ama an 
Spay 50h-ch... 
Woodlands 
‘Travancore ann 
T intrianple 
Travancore ov 
Maimalla Tra- 
vancore 
Narencherra 168 Pry) 
Ballacherra 332 Bas 
Endo gran. T 
Co 300 
BIT Co Dwar- 
bund 153 
,, Claver- 
house 130 ase 


Pk. 


102d. 9d 


h 1/5 bid. 2 bid,1/44. 


Lonpon, October 7th, 1887. 


Pk. Son. Br, Teas, 
Sou, 


Bk, 


Pr. Pk. 


1/6,1/42 THe 910,82 2d or 
1/6 11% ai 
1/5 bid 1/ Sid 4d Dust 
1/3. 103 9d 
1/12 1/2 103d 103d 
/5x 1/0: 7idBro ... 5a 
1/7 1/33 «113diwak AO 
1/6z ~ 1/2 Seda 7a 
1/32 eeeliiah gad uae 14 
1/6 1/4 103d. 73d Tid 
a 2/82 «1/4 Ms 
1/9 1/1 83s 73. 63d 
2/5 Wh WIIGE: | ho ayy TOROS 
1/44 10id 8id a. a5 
1/5z 1/6 88d" ss vt 
1/6} /asbid Sdbid .. 40g 
1/3} 8d bid 6d 33 Gd ,3¢a 
1/ unasstd. .., 
.. 113d unassorted .., 
«. 9d bid aa bid .. is 
1/0} En os 64d 
1/0} | 84d a x 61d 
Bld 74a 6Ra 
1/0k — 9d 7d 6jd 
10}a Ba, 64a 


 OEYLON OBSERVER '’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


Chests. 

Jhanzie T As- 

sociation 218 
Jetookia Est200 Bes 
Talup 272 Sea 
Hokungooriel90 Dea 
Lebon TCo Tuk- 
var M 97 

nope Assam 
1241/73 

J ay nest 66&h-ch 


-Kalaj Valley133 AAS 
Upper Assam T Co. 
Maijan 114 2/04 
Scottish Assam 
TCo 78 = 1/83 
Lattakoojan 
LMBk 208 wee 
N Sylhet TCo 


V/ik 


Norea Nuddy190 1/1bid,1/41/12 


N Sylhet T Co 


Deanstone 342 1/13 bid 1/1 bid 
,» Balisera 194 1/8. ,1/03,bid 1/1g 


Choonsali 112 2/44 bid 
Jorehaut T Co 

Bokattala 96 ose 
», Kassijan 114 oH 
», Sykotta 102 vp 
Darjeeling Co 

Amboolial25&h-ch,.. 
«, Amboolia96&h-ch.., 
1» Ging 158&h ch... 
y, Tukdah 121&h-ch.., 
Chardwar 110 ste 
LuckimporeT 

Co 141 os 
BorokaiTCo114 e+ 
Indian T Co, of 

Cachar 130_ 


1/33 


1/103 
1/113 
1/83 
1/10 
1/94 


1/102 
1/8 


1/6 
2/Bk 


2/03 


—_ 


Pk, Sou. Br. Teas, 


Pk, Sou, 
152-114 1/0}, 634 
ii Y Bhd sinh 
al mpi <i Bape 
1/02 103d, 
94 81d, 6h 
193 «1A 44 
Vik 1/3 ; 
1/43,11d 93d, ies 
dje-- Sada! sete st 
1/23 «10k slid 8d 
34 Tha .. 7 
102d bid 83d 63d 
103d sis Tide 
Vi ghd hits 63d 
15. We @8qa 7 
We ld 9d eat 
16s «11k 
13% 103d 74d 
Ui io a 
Ly 6id 
12k 9a alt 
1/3 93d Bid 
11k Bu 6 
1/3: 1134 ik 
1/370 aga. usa 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, October 21st, 1887. 


Ex “Vega”—Dumbara, 4 bags 51s; 5 bags 46s. SD, 
Sbags 40s; 7 bags 32s; 7 bags 38s 6d; 6 bags 60s; 1 bag 
SD, 1 bag 45s; 1 bag 40s. 


52s, 


bag 70s. 


Ex “Glenfinlas’—Beredewelle, 18bags76s; 1 bag 61s; 
3 bags 58s; 2 bags 41s. 
Ex “Olan Mackay”—Beredewelle, 6 bags 80s 6d; 3 


ives October 28th, 1887. 
Ex “Clan Drummond”—Mahaberia, 3 bags 60s. Hyl- 
ton, 6 bags 80s6d; 1 bag 67s. 
Ex “Mira” —Hylton, 8 bags 80s; 3 bags 60s; 1 


bags 68s 6d; 1 bag 58s; 1 bag 61s. 


Ex “Benarthy”—GW, 30 bags 69s. 
Ex “Olan Alpine’—Maragalla. 5 bags 72s. 
Ex “Capella’”’—Maragalla, 4 bags 73s. 

Ex “Rewa”—Yattewatte, 6 bays 62s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 


LONDON. 


(Prom ow Mincing Lane Correspondent. yeh 


SNDDN) October 28th, 1887. 
Ex “Stentor’—Elkadua, 2 cases 1s 4d. 

Ex “Mira’—Hunasggeria, 3 oases Is 6d. ; 
Ex “Glenavon”—Doteloya, 1 case 1s 4d. Anecer Dees 


1 case 1s 4d. 


Ex “Deucalion”—Altwood, 2 cases 1s 6d. 

Ex “Clan Forbes”—Bulatwatte, 2 cases 1s 5d; 1 case 
1s 4d. Coocoowatte, 4 cases 1s 2d. 

Ex ‘‘Navarino’—NM, 3 cases 18 
1 case 18 4d; 1 casols 5d; 1 bag 1s. 
Ex “Ching Wo"—Vicarton, 4 oasea 2s 10d; bie cass 


5g | 1s 6d. 


7 


10a; 1 case 1s vas 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


:—123 cents each; 3 copies 


, 1887. Pricy iene 
No. 27. CoromEo, DECEMBER 3 7 | 80 cents; 6 copies $ rupes. 
I 
SOLOMBO) SAEED EOF: GEA AND |, ariot Oomniorce Saleroom toley Ba Nee oe 
CINCHONA. mentioned lots of Tea (5,450 lb.), which sold as 
| under :— 
ay Mark ris Pkgs Description Weteny 
0. oO. per lb, c. 
TEA, 1 Ernan & 4 phere pa Pekoe 400 97 bid 
aT |. | Do 15 do Pokoe 1200 73 
. ale at the! 3 #£Do 10 5 do PekoeSou 400 59 
Messrs. Wirson & Co. put up for 3 Mia Thee dere eohe Cone pspaaye 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th Nov. (Factory Bulked.) 
the undermontioned lots of Tea (10,152 1b.) which sold’ 5 p yw 12 4 hf-chs Bro Mixed 220 40 
as) pnder:— Hs 6 Do 13. 8 do (Bulked.) 640 23 
Mark Box Packages Description Wein’ , 1 Lavant 14 5 chests Bro Pekoe 500 11 
oO, a'p we 8 D 1518 d Pek 4 2 
Alpiraron ; B bieehs ae Tea ey aa 9 Do 16 4 aa Bekee Sou "320 56 
[) ° ongzou \ 1a r 
Do 318 do Echos Sou 720 ~=—-60 A gi us °. arte Ns mad 
Do 4 6 do ekoe 240 67 bi 
Do B12 do Bro Pekoe 576 79 bid Mr. E. Joun p ut up for sale at the Chamber of 
Ivies 6 8 do Bro Pekoe 400 81 bid | Commerce Sale -room today, 23rd Nov., the under- 
0 y I 
Bp 7 8 we Be aa fe mentioned lots of Tea (9,496 lb.), which sold ag 
0 do ekoe Sou ( under :— 
Do 9 1 do Dust 60 22 { veal Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
(Bulked on Estate.) o. 0. penlOey ge 
1M 11 2 chests Congou 180 42 
Nahalmi 1017 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 765 92 2M 12 1 do Peres Dust 170. 
Do 1145 do  Pekoe 1980 = 63 3 G 13 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 150 ~=80 
Gh Ha 12 9 do Pekoe Sou 387 57 4 G J4 7 do Pekoe Sou 350 61 
arley 5 G 15 1 do Dust 60 27 
Valley 13 2 boxes Bro Orange Pekoe 34 1431 6 G 16 1 do Red Leaf 700 «45 
ou 14 2 eee ee 100 fs 7G 17, 1 do Congou 50 41 
i) 15 1 box oO 20 9 8 Langdale 1813 do Pekoe 715 63 bid 
Be ag ¢ pEchs eekee an es 9 ne a 25 ne Pekoe Sou 1250 52 bid 
° Ox ° 10 i) 21 2 do Dust 130 24 
Do 18 5 hf-chs Unassorted 250 3883 Us Do} 22 3 do Congou 150 40 
Do 19 1 box do 10 83 122 ICE 23 4 chests Dust 400 25 
Ravenscraig 20 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 250-67 13 Le Vallon 24 1 do do 106-86 
Do 2122 do Pekoe 1100 = 68 14 Mocha 25 6 do do 780 25 
Do 22 5 do Pekoe Sou 250 45 15 Do 26 3 do Bro Tea 330 = 40 
Do 23 2 do Pekoe Dust 140 17 16 Bogaha- 
(Bulked on Estate.) TATE MBO 8 do eee ee re 
Nahalma 24 9 hf-chs Dust 54025 18 G 30 2 do Dust 160 24 
4 19 Rawreth 3127 do  Unassorted 1350 
(Bulked on Estate.) 20 Do 32 7 do do 30 | not ard. 
= 21 Do 33 4 do Cengou 200 
Pambagama 25°16 hf-chs Dust 1120 22 22 PK D 34 7 chests Bro Tea 70u 36 
—_ 233 S R 35 3 do Bro Pekoe 330 53 
Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 24 Do 36.10 do  Pekoe Sou 909) 50 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th Nov., Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put ap for sale at the 
the undermentioned 


lots of Tea (11,291 1b.) which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs, Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c, 
1 Ferndale 
Rangalla 80 18 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 900 ~=—s- 80 bid 
Do 61 31 do Pekoe 1550 62 
(Bulked.) 
8 Dambula- 
gallo 82 26 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1300 74 bid 
4 Do 8315 do Pekoe 750 58 bid 
5 Wewesse 684 20 do do 1000s -56 bid 
6 0 8 3 do do 156 = 
ao 86 2 do Red Leaf 100 26 
8 Logan 8712 do Pekoe 600 = 73 bid 
9 oO 88 14 do Pekoe Sou 630 is 
10 =Do 89 3 do Bro Tea 150 36 
li Do 90 3 do Red Leaf 135 vi 
12 =o 91 3 do Dust 180 22 
18 Ww 92 6 chests Pekoe Sou 600 45 bid 
la Do 93 2 do Bro Tea 200 27 
15 Do 94 3 do Red Leaf 330-20 
16 Do 9 4 do Dust 600 20 
17 Mahalla 96 4 do Bro Pekoe Nos, 1 
tod 400 73 
18 Do 97 7 do Pekoe Nos. 5 to 
ll 430 OS 
19 Do 98 2 do Souchong Noa, 12 to 
13 «180 41 
2% S M 99 4 do Hro Pekoe Nos. 1 to 
a 6300 68 bid 
21 Do 100 4 do Pekoe Nos.4to7 400 53 bid 
22 M 1 2 do ro Pekoe Now, 1 
to2 200 64 bid | 


Chamber of Oommerce  Sale-room today, 23rd 
November, the undermentioned lots of Tea (19,484 1b.) 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No. No. Pkgs. Description. perlb. c. 
1 Forest 
' Hill 2 3 hf-chs BroPekoe 225 80 bid 
2 Do 3 4 chests Pekoe 400 67 bid 
} 3 Do 4.5 do  Pekoe Sou 50058 bid 
| 4 Do 5 1 do Dust 75 25 
| 5 <Aad- 
| neven 6 10} chests Bro Pekoe 550 74 
6 i) 7 23 hf-chs Pekow 1035 49 
7 HGA_ 8 Bbchests do 400 65 
8 Do 9 3 do Pekoe Sou 210 52 
9 Do 10 1 do Bro Tea 80 24 
10 Do ll 4 do Dust 360 23 
11 M K 12 2 do do 180 28 
12 Y¥ Z@ 13 37 do Souehong 3145 52 
13 Penrith 14 9 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 405 S4 
| 14 15 8 do Pekoe 820 iH 
115 Do 16 8 chests Pekoe Sou 640 S44 
18 Hakuru- 
gilla 17 6 hf-chs Bro Pekoe B45 82 bid 
Vv Do 18 2chests Pekoe 200 ad 
18 Do 19 4 do Pekoe Sou 420 57 
19 Do 20 1 bf-cht Dust 40 27 
20 Alla- 
colla 21 6 do Bro Pekoe 300 84 bid 
| 2 Do 2213 do Pekoe “5 6 
122 Do 23 3 do Pekoe Sou 150 7 
} 23 A 24 2 do Red Leaf Pr ”) 
}24 A 2 2 do Bro Tea 100 w 
24 =A 28 1 do Dust ao wv 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. A LOD 
a Mark Roe Pkgs. Description Weight Lot Mark Box . Weight 
0. 0. per lb. c. No. No Pkgs. Descripti 
26 W 27 6 chests Pekoe Sou 60047 49° Do 238 14 chests Bro Pekoe ao” 
27° D 28 15 hf-chs Pekoe 750 53 bid | 50 Do 240 2 do Pekoe 176 70 
28 R W_ 29 32 do Pekoe Sou 1600 50 51 Do 242 11 do PekoeSou No,1 935 61 
29 Do 30 13 do Pekoe 650 49 52 Do 24413 do do No.2 1040 57 
30 Do 31 4 do Red Leaf 200 25 53 Coca- : 
aN one 32 1 do Dust 80 25 a zal 246 3 boxes Bro Pekoe 51 70 
E r 2 - 5 

field 33 25 chests Bro Pekoe 2500 78 bid z $6 7 ae Ac " 
33 Do 3412 do Pekoe 1080 63 OO - oo 
34 Do 35 12 do Pekoe Sou 1080 54 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 


Messrs. WILSON & Oo. put up for sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today 23rd November, the 
undermentioned lots of ‘Tea (4,145lb.) which sold 
as under :— 

(Bulked on Estate.) 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No per lb. ¢ 
Citrus 1 2 hbf-chs Pekoe Dust 80 
Do 212 do Pekoe Sou 480 
Do Bede Pekoe 100 ;not ard 
Do 4 3 do Bro Pekee 150 
Do 5 3 boxes do- 30 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Nahalma 6 1 bf-chs Fannings 57 35 
Do 7 5 chests 1 
1 hf-cht Pekoe Sou 518 50 
Do 8 18 chests Pekoe 1800 67 
Do 9 14 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 630 94 
BBB 10 1 do 
1 box Bro Pekoe 60 71 
Do ll 5 hf-chs Pekoe 200 57 
Do 1271 do Fannings 40 34 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 23rd Noyv., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (80,585 lb.)'which sold 


as under :-— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c. 
1 Keena- 
gaha 142 1 chest Bro Pekoe 110 48 
2 Do 144 2 do Pekoe 190 46 
3 Do 146 2 do Pekoe Sou 200 44 
4.. Do 148 1 do Souchong 100 34 
5 aD) 150 18 hf-chs Unassorted 900 era 
6 D 152 2 do Gongou 100K neta: 
7 Uva 154 6 do Bro Tea 300 21 
8 Do 156 6 do Congou 300 37 
9 Rk D 15812 do Dust 900 21 
10 Radella 160 7 chests Bro Pekoe 700 71 bid 
11 Do 162 6 do Pekoe 480 64 
12 Do 164 6 do Pekoe Sou 450 53 
13. Pamba- 
gama 166 17 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 850 94 bid 
14 10 168 33 chests Pekoe 3300 69 
15 Do 170 11 do Pekoe Sou 1100 47 
16 Mukeloya 172 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe , 250 84 
ay, Do 174 6 do Pekoe 300 72 
18 Do 176 8 do - Pekoe Sou 400 60 
19 Theberton 178 28 do Pekoe Sou 1490 §=6.56 
20 Do 180 11 do Bro Pekoe Sou 500 41 
21 Do 182 8 do Dust 400 18 
Q2-1 G 184 5 chest Bro Tea 500 26 
23 Do 186 2 do Souchong 200 8633 
24 SSS 188 1 do Red Leaf 110 26 
25 Do 190 1 do Dust 70 21 
26 G L 192 16 hf-chs Bro Mixed 720 41 
27 Do 194 20 do do 1000 29 
28 Glasgow 196 24 do Dust 1560 =©29 
29 R 198 9 chests Bro Tea 900 37 
30 R 200 2 do Dust 280 23 
31.8 202 3 hf-chs do 225 23 
32 S 204 5 do do 300 
33 :=«S 206 4 do Bro Tea 180 28 
34. S 208 9 do Red Leaf 360 30 
35 Thorn- 
field 210 18 do Pekoe 809 70 
36 Do 21216 do Pekoe Sou 779 57 
57 Farnham 214 8 do Bro Orange Pekoe 400 96 bid 
3 Do 216 35 do Pekoe 1750 73 bid 
3 Do 218 21 do Pekoe Sou 945 60 
40 Do 220 1 do Fannings 65 34 
41 Do 222 1 do Dust 80 23 
42 3 G W 224 7 do Bro Pekoe 350 74 
43 Do 226 7 chests Pekoe 560 58 
44 Do 228 2 hf-chs Dust 132 23)" 
45 Galbodda 23019 do Pekoe 866 56 
46 Do 232 2 do Congou 96 33 
47 Do 234 1 do Dust 67 23 
48 Poopras- ‘ 
sie 236 7 boxes Bro Orange Pekoe 105 93 bid 


| 83¢ 9s; 1c 1t 93s. 
81t 9s; le 1b 88s; 1t 93s. 


LANE. 

Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 4th Nov. 1887 :— 

Ex “Vesta”—Ouvah JB, 1b 94s; 2e 1t 93s 6d; 5c 90s; 
5e 91s; 1c 1b 91s; 2c 89s; 1t 96s 6d; le 95s 6d; Ic lt 
86s; 5 bags 91s. 

Ex “Manora”—Ouvah GA, le 948; 5c 91s 6d; 3c 1b 
91s 6d; 4c 1b 88s; le 88s 6d; 1b 96s; le 1b 95s; 1¢e 1b 
86s 6d; 5 bags 92s. 

Ex “Clan Ronald’’—Palli O, 1b 90s; 2c 1b 888; 4c 858. 
Palii PB, 1c 90s. 

Ex “Glenearn”—PalliO, 1b 90s; 2c 87s 6d; 19c 85s; 
5c 85s 6d; 2c 1b 91s. 

Ex ‘“‘Benartny”—Dambatenne A, 4c 89s 6d; Lle 88s; 
Moonerakinda F, le 91s; 2c 90s; 2¢ 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE soid in 
Mincing Lane up to 11th Nov. 1887. é 


| Ex “Nepaul”—Kumaradola, 3t 83s 6d; 1c 4b 81s; 1t 75s; 


1t 85s; 1c 1b 90s 6d; 1 bag 76s; 26 bags,76s 6d; 9 bags 72s; 
2 bags 63s. SD, 4 bags 73s; 7 bags 68s 6d; 1 bag 60s. 

Ex ‘“‘Ganges”—North Matale, 112 bags 77s; 50° bags 
74s. 11 bays 62s. SD, 7 bags 72s 6d; 9 bags 73s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Clan Mackay”’—Lunugala, 1c 2b 88s 6d. 

Ex “Nepsaul”—Craig, Lb 89s; le 87s 6d; 5c 88s; Ie 94s 
6d. 1b 84s. (JMK), 3c 2b 1t 1 bag 59s 6d, 

Ex “Benartny”—Agra, le 1b 88s 6d; le 863 6ds; 2c 


| 1b 84s; 1¢ 92s; 1t 79s 6d; 1t 79s; 6c 16 82s Gd; 1 bag 


85s6d. Ragalla JOW, 3 bags 85s 6d; 1 bag 79s; 1 bag 
75s. OKO, 1b 87s; le 1b 86s; 1b 89s; Lb 79s. 

Ex “Bellerophon’’—Keenagahaella, 1b 93s; 2c 89s 6d; 
2c 87s 6d; le 1b 86s; 1698s; 1t 80s; 2b 72s 6d; 1 bag 
86s. (ROP}!, 1t 89s; lb 97s; 15¢ 1b 83s 6d. Maha- 
beriatenne (OBEC), 1b 89s; 1t 88s; 2c 1t 87s; 1t 84s; 
1t-93s 6d: 1c 82s 6d; 1 bag 87s. Dodangalla OBEO, 
1b 87s; 1b 89s; 1c 1b 86s; 1b 845; 1b 93s; 1b 79s. 

Ex “Ohing Wo”--Ouvah JB, 1c 1t 92s 6d; 5c 885; 
5e 89s; 5c 88s 6d; 1c 1b 90s; 9c 1t 87s; 2c 87s Gd; le 
2b 95s: 1c 1b 94s; 2c 1t 86s 6d; 9 bags 89s. 

Ex “‘Achil les’”—Ouvah GA, lb 94s; 2c 1b 92s; 41 
91s; 3c 87s 64: 1c 98s; le 1t 97s 6d; le 1t86s 6d; 6 bag 
99s 6d; 3c. 93s 6d; 10c 90s 6d; 2c 91s; Ze 88s 6d; 1t 99s 
1c 1b 98s 6d; 1c 1b 86s 6d; 5 bags 90s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Capella”—Ouvah PBRH, 1b 93s. 

Ex “Mapora’””—Amanadowa (MOCOo.), 1 89s; le 96s; 
1 bag 81s; 8 bags 80s; 1 bag 87s. 

Ex “‘Clan Ronald”—DOO, 10 bags 80s 6d; 3 bags 76s 
6d. SD, 6 bags 78s. 

Ex “Duke of Sutherland”—MKO, 6 bags 88s 6d; 2 
bags 75s; 5 bags 65s 6d; 1 bag 72s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 
IN LONDON.: 


41, MincinG Lane, November 11th, 1887. 


SuccrRvBRA. ef 
Marks. Quill. Chips & Renewed. Root. 
Shavings. 2 
M C CCo, in so 0PN ta 
diamond ord 24d to 4d 72d to 9d ae 
Amanadowa a 33d to 4d ed — 
Luougalla re 2d 4d to 44d ea 
Verlapattena ... 3d 5d to 53d 13d 
Angroowelle —... 33d 5d der ipntncx 
New Peacock 8d 3d oo nope 
Glenloch : aa 2d to 3d Were ane 
Diyanellekelle .. 23d 4d cn an 
Laurence 24d to 43d ure 
Gangwarily 23d to 37d 5d 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Marks. Quill. Chips & Renewed. Root. ; Avr 
Shavings. Mark. Quantity. Range of per lb 
PPICINALIS, Price. abou 
Amanadowa 4d to 44d 9d to 94d 5 Dewalakanda... 176 packages 0 6} Pag 1 sd 
Gonamotava ie dha Ta oe Mariawatte ... 244 do O Gt 1.7% 1 84 
ay 3d . Glendon ss 45 chests O 44 1 if 1 O¢ 
skdale Tee, , Oampden Hill 59 do 0 XY 6% .1° 2} 
Parispaila ahd ead Wm. Jas. & Hy. THompson. 
Maddakelle 3d to 54d 8d EAST INDIAN CINGHON 
i A SALES. 
CEYLON TEA SALES IN LONDON. Desai Odeauae TARY TEs 
38, Mincrna Lane, 27th Oct. 1887. Or. Pk. sat ld eo 
: Avy. No, & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br.Teas, 
Mark. Quantity. Range of per lb. of Br. Or, Pk, Pk, — Sou. 
Price. * about Chests. Pk. 
OcropEr 17TH ‘ 4 See ee 160: fo... 1/6} 1/2%J114d 10d af 
‘ iT Co: Q 5k L/h 
Strathellia” .. 7O'packages” 0103 tol’ 6x 1 12) ao aa gee ankumared Ga oe 
Leangapella .., 45 hf-chests 1 2 1 7 1 44] Chandpore genni ef 
Goorookoya ... 56 packages O11 1 6 1 24) Est, 128 13 0h iid. ro 
Perudenia ... 80 chests 0 121 1 8% 194 pee 137 1/2¢-10fd_ 84d Bro... oo 
Gallebodde ... 109 packages 1 1} 1 9$ 1 54) feavajan 195 eee at TI sia oe 
OcroneR 18rx. TREC 10294). .0) 102d.) 10kd Tia 5 
Kellie 86 chests 02 tol Tonk od Dilaram 100. 1/1i,1/6 ey 98d fae oa 2a 
Blackwater ... 79 do .1 0 1:34 1 14|WCacharCols —... 1/4 Atta 74a Bro... 33d Dust 
Glenalla « 54 packages 1 14 ie Ako oe |x ubtenes. oe V/ Sic Td. sos 
Kelani BReudome 10; Mattewiany | VLCC eg wine 
Darrawella 70 chests OMZ (“1114 1 8% | jalingahtMBk. §© ss ‘ 
cae plecas .. 83 packages O 10 3S (ions bomb 112 83d  8$d,83d 7d 
astlemi casks OF do 1 0% 1 5} 1.3 | MoraporeLM Bk 
° E U18&h-ch... 1/2} |. 10d 74 hd,54 
Pes packogcs 1 ot Oa. gong (Sistema TO For | Si sisintoeal 
Kintyre mresvanesta’ O02 =P znomttga | ne jst re Tay CHS Leh ve 
4 Dhoolie 151 nen 1/83 1/34 10a 94d ,64da 
Rookwood ... 117 packages 1 1 1 9 1 44) Mokabari 103 1/6 1/2 9a ash 
uals oe «34 do al L/ 8&.,1,,82 a 4 200 1/0¢ = 10}. Tid 5 
ogama » 75 chests 1 1% Li 8uda 5 aNQORTaADE, a eee 
KAW 1» 96 do O 10% LU SeMOE aco ste oy Ok ad | ad Gh 
OcrovER 19rn, jogs babt gy 1/6} 1/13 td 9} 
Great Western 100 packages 0 9 tol 5} L 34 | Pathemarab247&b-ch1/3} il}d 9a Ta Gla 4a a 
Parusella  .,, 62 hf-chests 0 10 1 34 1 1 | Meenglas’ 100 1/8},1/1} 1/2} Shaws... ae 
‘Gleneairn . 61 packages 0 11} 1 54 1 1} | Elndian Tea 
Adam's Peak... 86 do ete 2 ome Ie 8s | ce Weh-ch/t 1/5 bid 17h | Sid... S 
Hope ... 102 chests Tot Ori LSE ne ak elt | Tad Bros. dda 
4 | Bishnauth T Co 
Labookellie scot BB do ‘ I 5f 1 14} Dikorai 92 1/8 1/2 10} Sa 
anasgeria 67 packages 1 9 1 8 | Khobong T 
New Peacock.. 52 do 13 1.9% L 4 Han Sati ae oe He “i i a 338 
Ocroner 20rx, DY aL ee ey On: : 3 73d ‘ 
Alton » 171 packages 1 Of tol 4% 1 24 nee eee ch1/9 te bi 2 Sid 8d 59d 
‘Gingranoya 42 chests 1.06 1 5 1 8 | Nsylhet To 9 if co 
Kanangama ..,. 48 packages 0 9 1 4¢ 1 Of] Runga- 
rr prea 63 hf-chests 1 34 Lois, 34 45) | Te q 192 11}d,1/4l/O$ = 8}d 7d 
alany | 80. do 1 24 150th 4 10 Ses- : 
KAW 92 chests O1¢ 16 1 23/ * Mee l= MIAN Shdhyt 5 oid 
Blackstone 58 packages O1lF 2 6 1 ii Ee a 108 i. d/3a oie sd Mr ia 
Ocroner 247TH. Craig Park 'T : ii 
Gorthie 69 packages 0 9} tol 10} 1 4 Co 890 feo lsd” 98a 2 eld 
Hantane 56 do O 4k l 4 ge" eurigotone rae oe al 1 2 lljd sd 
Springwood “70 do OM LR 1 OF Eenttomacn 22EE 1O8 . 
.. 90 hf-chests 2 16 1 Wl vorMi; 138. 1/69/87... at. ; 9a ea 
Heeloya .» 146 packages 1 O 1 5t 1 2%) ,,Badamtam 61... lid | ijd 
St. Helen 71 chests 1 0% 1 74 1 3h)». Rurnsbeg 90 1/k 1/0} : sd 
Aberdeen ... 100 hf-chests 1 2 1/8) 1 2 T lee tri- 188 ae sal 
Octoper 25TH. ier aes tn sale DAIRY eu Mi 2} lid 
Uplands .. 107 packages 1 OL tol 6 1 2} | ea a p11 Ae oid... aa a 
Goatfell 81 chests a3 — lt 3g diamond 90&h-ch2/5} 1/2 od 8 
1/93 i ya 8d d 
Melbrake 39 hf-chests 0 O11} O 10} | Soyhing Rt 2 
H, | 35 xa 1/8} 1/6} 104d ay 
Somerset ww 42 hechosts 1 Of tol M1 1g) gL, | WRMene id a 
Ocronrr 2TrH. Sylhet. Tc, bs Lena a3 a 
Springwood 57 packages 1 0 tol 1 Of | A ilathat 118 lid 10}d 83d 7d jd 
Lankapura §... 33 hf-chests 0 11 1 13 |» Khadim 110, .... Old,  7fd,8}a Ghd 2 
Beaumont ... 42 do 1 4 1 7901/6} |< Jafllongazojbia fa kia ’ 
Torwood ... 74 chests 1 Wh gp pMarenchemyas0a s) ... .» s1d Bhd. Bhd... 6hd 
Rogart bn tgy Heroncherra218& h~< h lid od Od od 
part 24 do oll bs 11 Chandpore 207 9jd,1/1 94,8} 7H 
Dunedin oo. 86 do 1 0 $8 x | Brahmapootra 'L hae Tale i m 
Sembawatte .... 89 do 1 4 - 1 4 CoS in cir. R 
} 4 7 altho 
pla SL Se ke ously ser ah ta 22 3) ; 10d ad B ; 
* Where « Break has been withdrawn from Sale, Se aa My. 1/2 10fd RRA Bro 
the price bid in the Auction Room has been taken |S incicie Vat 10h Bhd Bro 
to represent the value. Ss 156 Mk 14h 10K 8g Bro. 


, 
4 
CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST ‘ 
wo TRE ome Or. Pk, 1 
0. : Pk. Sou. Br. Teas No: & Bk | 
oo 5 ; : Pk, : 
Gi oe Pk. Pk. Sou. of Br.Or. Pk, Pk, Sou. ee 
Brahmapootra T. Upper As CBB Sot BEE: 
oe S$ in circle rn Naga 
185) se ple , a2. 1 i 
MesaiJan 184 22..." a "4 ae ay Bro ill Ghaplie 2042/2 «1/51/18, 83d OA. ne 
Margarets ’ 2 a Rupene 1 

Hope 100 2/0} 2/54,1/341/6 1 Me pen | At og 
cube 134 1 as eee ee eae le Pace Choe Oy veh 1k BA, rm 

arjeeling Co 3 

Ambootial03&h-ch... 1/92 1/4 lida 74 | Bordeob ET anges pa: [ae = 
Sa / s q rdeobam 182 ... /6t 1/2,1/12 83d. 
Shabwcore ,¢  6 Sie fn ok 63d 5 Dangujharl10@h-chl/6 10d 9d) Td i 
Moondakotee,, 109.. 1/10 1/8} ... wx . Co * 200 1/53 1/03,103 
Nagri y1058&h-ch..,2/2 1/64... 83  Wtdippre OP iGo. /5$ 1/03,10}d Sid, ad 
Lebong — 1» Led)... 1/74 1/ 73a re 63d Burtoll 379 t 
Kalabarrie ., 68 1/8 Iljd 8d... da Be TOBE ABBA Tf we aoe ee 
Koyah 139 ... 1/2 isa Tid 524 in Co Maijan146 1/4 1/5,11kd 8% 

Bungalagoreil3 1/8 ... 11k 0 11d 73d 6ia | ,,Rungagoraisl aja 4 peal Bid re 
HatsEpE pee cnet 1/0} 1/2 44.814 , Gid Ghandpore ZT, we. N/25,11¢d_ Sed Bro... 
jeconee Bh ee i REE i 
Koliabur 113... 1/6 1/ ; 8d “Ta Aan | aie o IAP We Gd. 64 
D The Se 2 | 
Katecong&Der 1/92" epg lide css Sid 
jelling T Co 
Lonpon, October 21st, 1887. : W6&h-chz/1s_ ss. = /5E 1S 1/03 bid 
Or. Pk. Singtom 75 1/22 Mik ue 0d Aes 
0. & Bk. Pk: Sou. Br, Teas: | Second Fallodhi _ ris 
of Br. Or. Pk. Pk. Sou. T Co 87&h-ch2/0ibid d... 1/32 
Chests. Pk. Kettela Est 17 lst 1/43 1/08 Bd... vs 
BIT Co Dwar- Talup 216 1/7 13bid 1/0f 88a. ca 

bund 183 ue 1/ 934,9d ... 73d 6d Hilika 420 “6 Ap 93,930 T 74d bid. 18 
Cheerie ‘Valle Barngaon 112... = 1/3.—Ss:113d,1/3 8d = Td i 

TCo  168&b-ch... 1/5 103d 8d 7d _. | Borjulie 157  .. 1/38 1/84,1/0R9Rd 7a "Bd 
Ellenbarrie 82 ee 1/54 10;d 84¢ 3q ae Rolle Co 114 oe 1/7 1/2 pha 844,74 

anzieAssn 191 2/33,2/0k0 ... 1/3+bid 1034 1/03,7 umpoug) (78! sees) ce re mle 
Scottpore T Co re Me ‘ oe Wilton. Co a ei, ate 

Dhubecd- pion cee 
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“ OEYLON OBSERVER ” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


— 


— 


No. 28.] 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND 
CINCHONA. 

THA. 


Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for gale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 30th Nov., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (9,925 lb.), which sold 


8 under :— 
(Factory Bulked.) 
Lot Box Weight 
No. Mark No. Pkgs. Description perlb. ec. 
1 MM 69 55 hf-chs Pekoe 2475 64 bi 
2 Do 72 33 do Bro Pekoe 1650 87 
3.68 75 1 chest 
do Bro Mixed 150 36 
(Factory Bulked.) 
4 Galla- 
watte 77 41 hf-chs Pekoe 2050 53 
5 Do 80 24 do Bro Pekoe 1200 64 bid 
6 Rangalla 83 12 chests GC) 1200 86 bid 
Kee So 8612 do  Pekoe 1200 ~—s 61: bid 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Uom- 
merce Sale-room today, 30th November, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea ( 8,440 1b.), which sold as 


under :— 

Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

0. 0. per lb c. 
1 Rawreth 41 27 hf-chs Unassorted 1350 = 56 
2 Do 42 7 do Unassorted A 350 47 
ie 400); 43 4 do Congou 200 928 
4 Kadienlena 4447 do Bro Pekoe 2350 87 bid 
5 Do 45 26 chests Pekoe 2210 66 
6 Do 46 20 do Pekoe Sou 1700 58 
7 Do 47 1 do Dust 110 Q7 
8 Do 48 1 hf-chs Congou 50 3=- 37 
9 UP 49 2 do Pekoe 1200.0 4 


Messrs. Witson & Oo. put up for sale at the Oham- 


of Commerce Sale-room today, 30th Nov., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (894 lb.), which gold ag 
under :— 
(Bulked on Estate.) 

Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

i No. per lb. c 
Citrus 1 2 hf-chs Pekoe Dust 80 20 

Do 212 do Pekoe Sou 480 48 

Do 8 2 do  Pekoe 10062 

Do 4 3 do Bro Pekoe 150) 

Do 5 3 boxes do 80; out | 
NAP 2 hf-chs Unassorted 54) 


Messrs. Somervitte & Co. put up for sale at the | 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 30th Nov., | 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (22,505 1b.), which sold | 


as under :— 
(Bulked.) 


Lot Box Packages. Description. Weight 

No, No. perlb, ec. 

1 Hunu- 

gels 36 9 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 54080 bid | 

2 37 8 do Pekoe 400 59 bid | 

3 De 38 1 do PekoeSou 60 §648 
(Bulked.) 

4 HRF 3011 chests Bro Pekoo 900 9 

5 Do 4018 do Pekoe 1170 63 

6 Do 4111 do Pekoe Sou 90 SA 
(Bulked.) 

7 Doepedene 42 12 hf-chs Unassorted 600 = 58 
(Bulked.) 

8 HD 43 9 hf-chs Bro Sou 450 40 

@ Elchico 4419 do Bro Pekeo 1liv 7a 

10 Do 45 16 do Pekoe Sou 806 55 

ll Do 46 2 do Dust 120 27 

182 2 47 13 chests Bro Mixed lie = & 


CoLombo, DEcemMprrR 17, 1887. 


Oe oo 


| Prick :—124 cents each; 3 copies 
80 cents; 6 copies } rupee, 


Box Pkgs. Description Weight 


Lot Mark 
No, No. per ibz* c; 
13. Lynd- 
hurst 48 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 280 79 
14 Do 49 7 do Pekoe’ 340 55 
15 Do 50 14 do Pekoe Sou 630 48 
16S Ss 51 4 chests Bro Pekoe 400 64 bid 
17 Do 52 3 do Pekoe 300 60 
18 Do 538 3 do Pekoe Sou 300 48 
19 L 54 1 hf-chs Fanniogs 60 30 
20 L 55 4 do Bro Tea 200 36 
21 L 56 1 do Dust 40 27 
22 L 67 Se do Red Leaf 45 20 
23 Horagas- 
kelle 58 2 do Bro Pekoe 100 75 
24 Do 59 3 do | Pekoe 175 57 
25 Do 60 8 do Pekoe Sou 340 47 
26 Do 61 1 do Congou 50 28 
27 Ferndale 62 32 do Bro Pekoe 1600 | dard 
28 Do 6348 do  Pekoe PHO pow axce 
29 Chetnole 64 22 do Bro Pekoe 1100 69 bid 
30 Do 65 44 do Pekoe Sou 1980 55 
31 Mahalla 66 7 chests Bro Pekoe 700 75 bid 
32 M 67 2 do Bro Pekoe Fans 200 49 bid 
33 Mary 
Mount 68 38 hf-chs Unassorted 130 41 
34 Fried- 
land 69 11 do Bro Pekoe 594 1:00 
35 Do 7016 do Pekoe 704 70 
36 Bandara- 
pola 7112 do Bro Pekoe 603 75 bid 
37 Do 7215 do Pekoe 743 57 
38 Do 73 1 do Dust 50 25 


Ohamber 


Messrs. Forses & Watker put up for sale at the 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 30th 


Nov., the undermentioned lots of Tea (23,373 lb.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. ) perlb. c. 
L et 250 2 hf-chs Congou 100 34 
2H 252 2 do Dust 168 25 
3 Abamalla 254 1 do Bro Mixed 53 32 
4 Do 256 3 do Dust 210 24 
5 E 258 5 do Fannings 250 83 
6 EB 260 5 do Dust 250 25 
71 WSA 262 3 chests Pekoe 272 59 
8 Do 264 1 do Red Leaf 69 33 
9 Do 266 1 do Dust 82 16 
10 D 268 18 hf-chs Unassorted 900 57 
1h uD} 270 2 do Congou 100 20 
12 K 272 1 chest’ Bro lea art 50 
13. °K 274 1 do do Ais 
lt Gonde- : 

nawa 276 18 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 900 75 
15 Do 278 17 chests Pekoe 1530 60 
16 Do 280 4 do Pekoe Sou 330 4S 
lj Do 282 2 do Bro Mixed 180 42 
18 Do 284 1 do Dust 120 26 
19 Rat- 

mahara 286 1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe 50 60 
20 Do 288 6 do Pekoe Sou 200 51 
21 Do 200 2 do Pekoe Dust 100 26 
2 Citrus 292 3 do 

3 boxes Bro Pekoe 180 73 

23 Do 294 3 hf-chs Pekoe 150 59 
24 Do 26 12 do Pekoe Sou 480 Sl 
25 Do 298 2 do Pekoe Dust 80 26 
26 Walhan- 

dua 300 14 doe Bro Pekoe 700 77 
27 Do 214 do Pekoe 700 61 
98 Do 428 do Pekoe Sou 1400 52 
29 SPA 6 3 do Fannings 150 35 
30 Do 8 4 do Congou 200 33 
31 Do 10 7 do Unassorted 50 3 
32 Do 12 1 do Dust 80 27 
33° Kalu- 

yanga 14 7 do Bro Pekoe 350 66 bia 
34 0 16 S do Pekoe 320 5S bid 
35 Do 18 7 do Pekoe Sou 250 so 
a Do 20 1 do Bro Sou 50 se 
37 Do 92 1 do Fanoings 40 38 
38 Theber- 

ton 24 21 do ro Pekoow 1050 70 
Bt) Do 9618 do Pekoe 650 oo 
40 Do 28 19 do Pekoe Sou psu 84 
41. GIWw 30 7 do iro Pekoe oh 7 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
0. No Pkgs. Description perib: uc. 
42 Do 82 5 chests Pekoe 400 60 
43 Do 3416 do Pekoe Sou 1360 49 
44 Do 36 2 hf-chs Dust 110 26 
45 Middleton 38 30 do Bro Pekoe 1650 69 bid 
46 Do 40 24 do Pekoe 1200 60 bid 
47 Do 42.3 do Souchong 135 40 
48 Dromo- 
land 44 2 do Bro Pekoe 92 85. 
49 Do 46 3 do Pekoe Sou 138 58 
50 D 48 1 do Bro Pekoe 31 65 
51 D 50 1 do Pekoe 40 0 
52 D 52 1 do Souchong 50 50 
538 C 54 8 chests Pekoe 3090 50 
54 C 56 1 do Pekoe Sou 100 48 
55 C 58 5 do Mixed 475 34 
56 C D W 60 13 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 650 64 bid 
57 Queens- 
wood 62 8 chests Bro Pekoe 796 78 
58 Do 6411 do Pekoe 1079 61 
$9 Yellan- 
gowry 6617 boxes Pekoe 170 52 


Mr, J. D. Rozsinson put up for sale at the Oham 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th Dec., the under- 
mentioned lots of ‘Tea (6,360 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
(Factory Bulked.) 
Lot. Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. oO. perlb, c. 
1 Lavant 3 17 chests Pekoe 1360 56 bid 
2M 425 do Unassorted 2435 46 
3 MMM 5 4 hf-ehs Bro Pekoe 200 74 
4 Do 6 4 do Pekoe 180 60 
5 Do 1 8) *Gke) Pekoe Sou 135 52 
6 Do 8 1 do Souchong 45 45 
7 Densworth9 10 do Bro Pekoe 690 70 bid 
8 Do 10 16 do Pekoe 800 56 bid 
9 Do 111] do Pekoe Sou 605 49 


Mr, E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 7th Dec., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (8,561 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No. perlb. c¢. 

1 W 50 4 hf-chs Unassorted 156 co 
2 Bittacy 5110 do Bro Pekoe 540 66 bid 
3 Do 5219 do Pekoe Sou 1140 55 

4 Do 53 1 do Duet fe ee 22 

t. Clair 54 13 chests Bro Pekoe 30 2 

é : Do 55 16 do Pekoe 1440 63 bid 
7 Do 56 18 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 810 54 

S$ Toe 57.98 do Bro Pekoe 1560 80 

4) Do 58 12 do Pekoe 600 61 

10 Do 59 18 do Pekoe Sou 650 54 
KK 60 4 chests Red Leaf 360 28 


Messrs. Witson & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, ‘th Dec. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (8,226 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 

(Bulked on Estate.) 
Weight 


Mark Box Packages Description 
No, per lb. ec. 
Kenning- Y 
fon e 1 3 chests Pekoe Sou 270 50 
Do 2 4 do Pekoe 360 58 
Do 3 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 200 16 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
St. Andrews 
: TNC 411 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 660 60 bid 
Do 5 19 boxes do 456 
G T 6 4 hf-chs do 200 60 
Do 7 2 do Pekoe 82 57 
Do 8 2 do Pekoe fou 70 56 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
9 21 hf-chs Unassorted 1030 50 
Bale 10 1 do Broken 58 27 
Do 11 1 do Dust 74 29 
Kuruwitty 12 5 boxes Orange Pekoe 100 *07 
Do 13 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 150 15 
Do 14 12 do Pekoe Sou 600 57 
Do ily 33 fee} Broken 168 37 
Do 16 1 do Pekoe Dust 30 46 
Do 17 2 do Dust 154 30 
N 18 2 do Unassorted 54 49 


LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. ec. 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Cc 19 3 hf-chs 
3 boxes Bro Pekoe 180 63 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Nahalma 20 14 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 630 84 
Do 21 20 chests Pekoe 2000 57 
Do 22 3 do Pekoe Sou 300 47 
Do 23 2hfi-chs Fannings 120 34 
Bogahacoda- 
watta 24 6 do Bro Pekoe 225 26 
Do 25 1 do Pekoe 55 30 
Messrs. Fornes & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th Dec., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (43,727 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c. 
1 CTW 68 54 hf-chs Bro Mixed 2541 39 
2 Park 70 6 do Bro Pekoe 390 70 
3 Do 72 7 do Pekoe 350 61 
4 Do 7412 do Pekoe Sou 540 55 
5 Kalu- 
ganga 7612 do Pekoe 480 56 
6 Do 7810 do Pekoe Sou 400 48 bid 
7 Do 80 2 do Bro Sou 80 
8 Do 82 1 do Dust 70 26 
9 AK 84 15 ches's Pekoe Sou 1350 49 
10 Frogmore 85 23 do Pekoe Sou 1955 = 82 
11 Do 88 13 do Pekoe Sou 975 58 
12 Do 90 1 hf-cht Dust 80 28 
13 Polata- 
gama 92 22 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1100 §=78 bid 
14 Do 94 36 do Pekoe 1440 65 
15 Do 9614 do Pekoe Sou 630 55 
16 Waverley 98 34 do Bro Pekoe 1870 = 92 
17 Do 100 36 chests Pekoe 3348 61 bid 
18 Do 102 1 do Souchong 90 
19 Holm- 
wood 104 14 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 630 
20 Do 106 20 do Pekoe 900 ; not ard. 
21 Do 108 15 chests Pekoe Sou 425 
22 Do 110 5 do Dust 625 
230eH 112 1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe 55 66 
24 F 114 2 do ekoe 100 52 
25) 116 1 do Dust : 76 25 
26 C B 118 6 do Bro Mixed 300 37 
27 lo 120 3 do Red Leaf 135 20 
28 Do 122 3 do Pekoe Dust, 210 20 
29 Kelvin 124 7 do Bro Pekoe 630 
30 Do 126 9 do Pekoe 810 a 
31 Do 128 8 do Pekoe Sou feiy (ae Eas 
32 Do 130 1 do Dust 120 
33 Dunedin 13215 do Pekoe Sou 1350 52 
34 Do 134 14 do Dust 1400 29 
35. =S 136 1 do Orange Pekoe 84 77 
36 S 138 1 do Bro OrangePekoe 26 81 
37 ‘Dewala- 
kanda 140 25 chests Pekoe Sou 2000 54 
38 Do 142 11 do Dust 770 29 
39 Do 144 3 do RedLeaf 300- 27 
40 Cooroondo- 
watte 146 22 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1100 70 
41 Do 148 10 do Pekoe 400 56 
42 Do 150 6 do Bro Pekoe Sou 240 5: 
43 8 152 6 chests Bro Pekoe 600 60 bid 
44 § 154 12 do Pekoe 1200 by 
45 W 156 2 do Bro Pekoe 200 66 
46 W 158 2 do Pekoe 200 52 
47 W 160 1 do Souchong 90 49 
48 Kirimet- 
tia 162 2 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 100 
49 Do 164 2 do Bro Pekoe 150 
50 Do 166 5 do Pekoe 250 |. not ard, 
51 Do 168 3 do Pekoe Sou 150 
52, Do 170 1 do Fannings 50 
53 Farnham 172 4 do Bro Orange Pekoe 200 95 
54 Do 174 28 do Pekce 1100 65 bid 
55 Do 17618 do Pekoe Sou 585 58 
56 Do 178 1 do Fannings 65 35 
57 Do 180 1 do Dust 80 29 
58 G O 182 32 hf&chs Pekoe 1600 56 
59 Do 184 44 do Pekoe Sou 1980 52 
60 Do 186 2 do Dust 132 28 
61 Pamba- 
gama 188 6 chests Congou 600 39 
62 Do 190 8 hf-chs Dust 560 27 
¢9 Clunes 192 2 do Bro Pekoe 130 7 
64 Do 194 8 do Pekoe 480 59 
65 Do 196 6 do Pekoe Sou 360 55 
66 Do 198 11 do Bro Mixed 770-33 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Messrs. SomERvILLE & Co. put ap for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 7th, 
December, the undermentioned lots of Tea (20,654 lb.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No. No. Pkgs. Description. perlb. c. 
1 Rangalla 74 48 hf-chs Pekoe 2400 58 
2 Do 75 32 do Bro Pekoe 1600 80 bid 
3 Relugas 76 21 do Pekoe 1008 55 bid 
4 Do 71712 do Bro Pekoe 600 60 bid 
5 F B 78 8 chests do 720 84 bid 
6 Do 79 8 do Pekoe 720 60 
7 Do 80 10 do Pekoe Sou 900 47 
8 P 81 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 287 65 bid 
Die 8218 do 
1 box Pekoe 915 48 bid 
10 P 83 3 hf-chs 
22 boxes Pekoe Sou 502 45 
Tie 84 3 hf-chs Bro Tea 156 32 
124P 85 1 do Dust 78 23 
13 Logan 8614 do Bro Pekoe 700 ~=—-80 bid 
“4 Do 8719 do Pekoe Sou 855 53 
15 Do 88 8 do Dust 180 29 
16 Do 89 2 do Bro Tea 100 39 
17 Narta- 
kande 9019 do Bro Pekoe 1045 61 bid 
18 Do ¥1 30 do PekoeSou 1500 =2 
19 Do 9225 do do 1350 f Je 
20 Do 93 1 do Dust 60 27 
21 Ossing- 
ton 9418 do Pekoe 900 57 
22 Do 95 11 do Pekoe Sou 495 51 
23 Do 96 5 do Bro Pekoe 250 80 
24 Do 97 4 do Bro Tea 198 26 
25 98 11 boxes Pekoe 275 62 
26 99 1 box Dust 30 = 30 
27 L F B 100 3 hf-chs Bro Mixed 180 
28 Do 11 do do 65 
29 Do 2 1.do Mixed 50} withd’n. 
30 = =Do 38 1 do Congou 55 
81 Do 4 3 do Unassorted 165 
32 Brae 514 do Bro Pekoe 770 
33 Do 615 do Pekoe 825 
34 Do 712 do Pekoe Sou 600 d 
35 Do 8 1 do Congou 55 0 
36 Do 9 1 do Fannings 45 
37 Do 10 2 do Pekoe Dust 120 


Mr. J. D. Rosinson put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th December, the 
undermentioned lots of Yea (3,5301b.), which sold 
as under :— 


(Bulked.) 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. cc. 
1 Lavant 10 10 chests Bro Pekoe 1000s 64 
2 Do ll 9 do Pekoe 720 54 
3 ©6Do 15 12 do do 960 59 
4 Do 12 9 do Pekoe Sou 720 57 
5 Do 13 1 do Dust 130 = 28 
CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 
LANE. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 18th Nov. 1887 :— 

Ex “Clan Ronald’—Thotulagalla, 1b 89s; 3c 1b 86s 
6d; 3c 86s; le 93s. 

Ex “Mirzapore’—Liberian O, 30 bags 75s; 
71s 6d. 

Ex “Clan Ronald’’—Ouvah JB, 1t 89s; 
Pie 4c 85s; le 84s 6d; le 1b 94s 6d. 

Ex “Bellerophon”--SVO O, 1t 81s. Ouvah JB, 

lb 87s 6d; 5c 1b £5s 6d; le 1b 85s 6d; le 1b 94s 6d. 

Ex “Arabia” —Ouvah GA, 1b 98s; 4c 928; 10c 1b 88s 
6d; le 95s; 1t 97s. Ouvah NG, 1b 908; le 1b 85s; 1t 
978; lo 95s Gd. 


10 bays 
5c 86s; le lt 


de 


Ex “Pekin’’—Ouvah GA, le 92s; 10c 898; 6c 863; Ic | 


1b Sis 6d; lb 978 Gd; le It 85s. 
1b 87s. 

Ex “Duke of Sutherland’—MR, 1 bag 68s. 

Ex “Olan Mackay”—Pittarat Lille, le 86s; 1t 85s 6d; 
1b 96s Gd; 1b 90s; Lb 2¢ 89s; le Lb 88s 6d; 1t 96s 6d. 

Ex ‘*Menelaus’—Ambawella, bo 88s. 

Ex “Vesta’’—RWA, 10c 898; le Lb 88s 6d; 1b 84s. 
Elmsharst, 2c 86s bd; 2e 1b 85s 6d; Lb 80s; 1b 87s. 


Cocagalla (MCCOo.), | 


3 

Ex “Bellerophon”—Oallander, le 1b 85s 6d; 1b 82s; 
1b 86s. Goodwood, 1b 90s; le 1t 88s; le 1b 853 6d; le 
84s 6d; 1¢90s 6d. 

Ex “Rosetta” ——Ambawella, 2c 86s; 1c 85s86d; lb 89s, 
Victoria, 1t4c 848; le 1b 32s; 1t 89s. 

Ex “Olan Fraser”—Palli O, 1t 88s 4c 87s 6d; 2le 1b 
85s 6d; 6c 85s: 3c 92s 6d; 1t 81s. 

Ex “Carthage”—Macaldenia, 6c 89s. 

Ex “Rewa”’—Ragalla, 4c 1b 91s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Glenfinlas’’—Ef, 5c 1b 87s 6d. 

Ex “Bengal’”—Moncrieff, 2c 88s. 

Ex “Armenia”—Mahaouvah, 2¢ 1t lb 87s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Merionethshire’”—Brownlow, 7t 2b 91s. 

Ex aici ea le 90s, 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE soid in 
pundit Lape up to 25th Nov. 1887 ;— 

Ex “Olan Fraser’”—Niabedde, le 1t 90s 6d; 10c 87s; 
4c 2t 88s; le 1t 96s Gd. 

Ex “Goorkha’”’—Macaldeniya, 6c 1t 89s. 

Ex “Navarino”—Wiharagalla, 5c 90s 6d. 

Ex “Menelaus’’—JJU&Oo., 9 bags 748. 

Ex “Glenearn’’—Ross, 2c 1b 77s; 1 bag 73s. 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch’”—Mahaouvah, 1b 95s; 7c 908; 
4c 1t 87s 6d; 1c 1t 86s; 1c 1t 94s; 1c lb 79s 6d. 

Ex “Glencoe” —-Mahaouvah, 1b 96s; 4c 1b 88s 6d; 2c 
863s; le 93s 6d; 1t 1b 82s; 3b 74s. 

Ex “Rewa”—Grange B, 8¢ 85s. 

Ex “Hesperia”—Brookside, 1t 85s; 6c 833 6d; 1b 90s; 
lc lb 80s; 2 bags 78s 6d. Rajawelle, 3c 80s; le 89s. 

Ex “Bellerophon”--Gonapitiya, 1b 87s; le 1b 81s 6d; 
1b 88s; 1b1 bag 78s Gd. Sirigalla, 16 bags 78s; 3 bags 
75s; 1 bag 72s. 

Ex “Oopack”—Ouvah JB, 1b 90s; 1t 82s 6d; 1c 1b 96s; 
4c 94s6d; 2c 90s; 20c 86s; 5¢ 84s 6d; 8c 1t 90s; 52 84s; 
le 1b 83s; 1t 95s; 2c 1t 94s 6d. 

Ex “Olan Ronald’’"—Ouvah GA, 2c 1b 87s; 4c 86s; 1t 


| 83s 6d; le 93s6d. OOO, le 1t 828 6d; 1c 2b 80s; 1b 82s. 


Ex ‘Olan Macintosh’—Gampaha, 9c 1t 87s 6d. 

Ex “Deucalion”—Gonamotava, 10c 84s 6d; 4e 85s. 

Ex “Chusan’ '—Poonagalla, : 3c 86s 6d; 5c It 84s, 

bx “Goorkha”—Kelburne, 5c 1t 86s. ‘Olaverton, 6c 85s. 
Ex “Dacca’”’—PDM O, 5c 91s. 

Ex “Sutlej”—Elbedde, 6c 86s. 

Ex “Parramatta”—Yoxford, 5c 84s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 


IN LONDON. 


41, MrncinG Lang, November 25th, 1887. 


SuccIRUBRA. 
Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. 
Stem. 
Mottingham 2hd to 3d ace 
Kellie a =e 4d 
Leangawelle 3d 5d Bad 
MCCCo, in diamond aad t to 3§d 34d to 6}d 4id to 5d 
" Hybrid 10d to a 
Ledger 10d or 
Deagalla 2hd to 3h4 5$d to Sd oa 
Angroowelle 4$d to 5d 6$d nor 
Hindagalla 8d 3d to 6 2d 
St. Mary’s 2d 24d “Ae 
| Elmshurst 3a 6d 2d 
Braemore 24d 23a 3d 
Glenalpioe ad wee 
Kadienlena 2d to dd ae 
Kotiyagalla at 74d to S$d 
Agrakande 23d “ys tee 
Macduff Bhd to dd 5$d to bd 33d to dd 
Agra 3d bid asc 
| Fernlands Std 6hd’ Sta 
Eskdale ic lid fae 
Upper Cranley Bid to dd aad Tha 7 
W iharagalla Sd ty 
Glenalpine 5hd 
Kotiyagalla a Spd to 104 
Fernlands ligd 
East Invi. 
NCB Aga Sid to 7d 
KTE in triangle 5d to ts 6d 10d to 10}$d 
SuccrRupRa, 
9s Sh to 1s 8d éd to 7d” 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


EAST INDIAN TEA SALES. Or. Pk. 
No: & Bk. Pk. Sou. Br, Teas, 
or. Py, | LONDON: Octeber 28th, 1887. este, be Oe , 
pe, Le - , 
ee N Syleet T Co 
No. & Bk. , , Br, Teas, wes: 
of Br or, BE) Be Sat | Bugjan 1et w/ap tdi 9a ad 
Chests aa Ee zJafiiong 175  fogbideloy Ohad ad TA, 
Ghillidari 87 1/103 1/43 1/28 ee ais 2 p 
ee i /10Z 1/4 /2; ld Bola Hale Crea insees 1/ll} 1/48 ld 94 Tid 
: 1 z pS - ay 
Pe tang nt abr Miawine tae mara 668h-ch2/6 Be 834 

Co 120 ..' 9 sR OB sa, 7a 1? ee, 

Hokungooriel76 ... 1/5, 10d 4d. 6d |e RO: ceed Ra pa cd ieee 
Talu 319 1/7 1/4 1/1,1/1483d 830,724 64d | ” ) 

Seabersting abe Tp ee aoa ad ae alee »Choongi 132 ., I 1/2 .. B3d544 Dust 
Dhoolie ABB yet, 1/9. Ws @ 103d ... dll ee Dt 1/9 Wig 1/2 gd HA 
WLM Kola- ; pSykotta 76 0k Tat tad gla 

pani Bt. = SEAR 8A Bro... 644 Dust | Aplerling Co_ Z 
Majulisbur 113° fk ni GEd,BAd | yee COR TS ns ses SPE gk me 87d 
Bamgaon 123. aed. ofa ish a las Pe a 61d 

KB 116&h-ch... 12 98 id... +=73d,61d |? ; 

Charéwar 125, Wade Sea ra | ing Glehch... 1 0g A 9a, Ged 
Moabund T » Tukdah 174&h ch... 110; 1/8 9a ne 6id 
Co ag 0. Mie 1je2e ayelaoyGidimbons xoza | LipheokT Collo ....  2/ze2/0E"" Ta sid FL, 

LuckimporeT 4° | Deepling Fac- 

Co 149: , Masecidsetcan SPR SA ys bse 63d | p tory 128 2/22 1/5 1/4 Bd 82 
» M BGNOe fat lhe Pa octane ee eae 141. lle (6p dR 
TF&Co 267 |. lid 10'd Td... 30. | Datei nan asia. paniPsigm alee ee 
Borjulie 158° i. aye t/abidstyrgasd Ted zha | Pumdibree 100... = 1/0R Bd Td ne aes 
Corramorey, 181, 1. H/BRG vant Yea bid ase of2dseta | Re PAROKS yadt © AAS ee 
WIMP 68 ... 20% 1/7  113dBro... : aon gig ae ; 

WLM D 127&hb-ch... —-2/2,1/731/3t 103d. «930,84 | yg OPE ee oe ee vee 
Borelli TCo iss. A/Tb,1/8 1/28 8 Sid | Descevale (|| Usenet Capua 5d 
ungledge TCo ; 

Gye cy BB ee ene teeta ~ sieei un Ls 63a | OMe ee Aa ee 
Mungledge 138 1/18 1% 113d Sia... ip || Vem aera 
Sentiichteneanca é CoS in cir, M136 ee 1/3 1/1 Vide a 734 

T Co 148 1/93,1/1034 ... 122 98d. aS Bim ee 1/5, 1/0) Arpt 78d 
Mirzapore 170. ... 1/ 8d God Grd) , kd || oConmpone Ty Co 3 
EndogramT Dhubeedhurl96 1/33 ae 83d 7a 63d 324 Dust 

Co 199 114d bid73d bid 7d bid 6d Did ... _t. | Ningmarapisih-ch.... “sillad mae gee Gite Bad Bear, 
Harmutty 228  ... 1/9 sO aie W/lORd ms) Bead || TB SOO ee : 4 
Doolahat 192. /5R OE a) Ba eee ig, Ot ee ee eee sid 
Sealkotee 86&h-ch1/92 1/7 -1/ 9a Bro ... eds Pipes Ale 
Wilton T Co W 

in dia- < 

mond. 57&h-ch1/3} bid ... 103d... sth Bid CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
»» D in dia- 

Gone , HE ae logd bid 83d... (From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 

Co 100%h-chi/st 16h 1% 13d .. 103 i .< ,))gLONDON, November 18th, 1887. 
Attoniene ge ae Yet mage atts 7d Ex ‘‘Deucalion”—SW 105 L, 22 bags 65s. 

Medla over oe 16: liza 84 Se 7a Ex “Ohusan”—Palli, 1 bag 40s; 2 bags 75s. SD, 3 
Badulipar 104... 1/44 1/34 adieu. 73d | bags 45s; 3 bags 56s. Amba, 1 bag 65s; 3 bags 56s 6d; 
EOE nce a tas 2/4 1/4 1lgd 1/2; | 3 bags 40s; 3bags 75s. Allowiharie, 5 bags 44s. 

otta)) aol eee tose) 7a peal] eke gaia oe alll eee 
Dulcherra 117. 1/4 1/08 sia gia... | Ex“Dardanus’—Amba, I bag 45s; 4 bags 77s6d. 
Craig Park T Ex “Britannia”—Amba SD, 14 bags 59s 6d; 2 bags 40s; 

Co 170&h-ch2/2 1/0 103d 73d... .. |9 bags 74s 6d. 


Ex “Vesta”—WA, 3 bags 59s. , 


Panitola T Co 
Ex “Duke of Sutherland”—Gangwarily, 15 bags 86s; 


EriaBaree175 1/23 1/4 103d = 8} iza 


Beheating 163 pkgs2/3t 1/5} «SE SHB “7d 14 ha 2 Bis 
orapore ‘ 
ee MBRk 120... 1/44 103d sid. 91d Ex ‘“‘Bellerophon”’—Dynevor, 2 bags 64s; 1 bag 51s. 
urseong: Sarees 
LMBk _ 88&h-ch.., 1/5 eR ueeeeal a... aa Lonpon, November 25th, 1887, 
Tree T a fictuitie crave narra Ex “Hesperia””—Narangalla, 3 bags 63s. - 
»,Lallong 375 ee 111/12 83d,92d 8d,63db... we Ex ‘‘Telamon’’—North Matale SD, 2 bags 62s 6d. 
Upper Assam T = = f pes 
JoOgooriel48 1/8 a 1/1 10}d = 8id ~ : 
Lebou arietae we ; See” CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 
arnsbee 80 HAS wee 1/1 10d on) 333 4 
»TukvarV 60 .. A/S Octet oe roNeon 
Marionbareel16 oe 1/4 93d (de ee n33 <i 
Docerat 201, pes 2/3 1/9,1/82 1/45. 1/2 (From our Mineing Lane Correspondent. ) 
wer Assam. ins. , Lonpon, November 18th, 1887. 
beet pe bi ot 83 gd 8d Tad we 614] Ex “Olan Ronald”—Bulatwatte, 2 cases 1s 6d; 2 cases 
Scpttpore 168° 2/0 ajae bisa 7a. .. | 183d; 1 case Is 4d. 
,Narainporel05 ... 10k Bid ds we Ex “Bellerophon”—AW(St.M)BS&0o., 5 boxes 3s. 
Seeyok 122&h-ch2/4},2/73 ... 1/9 WR | Ay fe Kandanewera, 3cases2s; 1 case 1s 5d; 1 case 1s 2d; 2 
Loobah L 148... 1/5 10fd Bed ss 1/| cases 1s 4d; 3 cases 1s 1d. 
Silcoorie 173kh-ch.., 1/74 i 9d E Tad if Ex “Clan Drummond”—(SP)BS&Co., 6 boxes 1s 9d, 
Mahormutial2D sy ae ME Me OR aD) ix “Nepaul”=AW(SEM)BS&Oo,, 1 case ls Sd, 
4 S10) eget a Yok 1/0 914 83d Ex “Telemachus”—Riverside, 3 cases 2s. _ 


Ex “Clan Forbes’”’—Esplanaye, 3 cases Is 9d. 

Ex “Clan Matheson”—Cattaratenne, 1 case 2s 3d. 
Ex “Olan Mackenzie”’—OMEH, 1 case 2s. 

Ex “Rewa”—(G), 1 case 2s 6d; 1 case 287d. 

Ex §‘Vega”—GR, 2 cases 1s 11d; 2 cases 1s 10d. 
Ex “Duke of Sutherland”—Maryville, 3 cases 2s. 


N Sylhet T Co 

Dam Dim 292 1/2,1/7 1/13 10kd 73d da 1 aE 
» Rungamut- 

tee 371 1/7},1/11/14 93d dad wa 
S Sylhet T Co 

Balisera 204 1/83,1/03 1/2 lld ad 73a as 
» Deanstone242&h-ch,.,1/84 1/25 103d 0 8p. = 8 Fd 55d ~Dust 


“ QEYLON OBSERVER’? PRESS, COLOMBO. : 


CoLombBo, January 11, 


‘No. 1.] 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND 


CINCHONA. 


TEA. 


Messrs. WiLSON & Oo. put up for sale at the Ohamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today 14th December, the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (7,442lb.), which sold 


as under :— 
(Bulked on Estate.) 


Mark Box Packayes Description Weight 
No perlb. c, 
Orange ‘ 
Field 1 1 hf-chs Pekoe Dust 60 Bb 
Do 229 do Voassorted 1450 45 
(Bulked on state.) 
Nahalma 313 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe — 585 77 bid 
Do 419 chests Pekoe 19u0 53 bid | 
Do 5 3 do Pekoe Sou 300 47 
Do 6 1 do Congou 100 29 
Do 7 2 do Fannings 116 23 
Blairayon 8 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 720 
Do 8 do Pekoe 400 ; 
Do 10 12 do Pekoe Sou 600 } withd’n, 
Do 11 3 do Souchong 150 
Do 12 1 do Bro Tea 79 
Bollagalla 13 3 chests Bro Pekoe 28263 
Do 14 2 do Pekoe 160 58 
Do 15 6 do Pekoe Sou 540 48 
Mr. E. Jonny put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th November, 


the undermentioned lots of ‘Tea (15,284 1b.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No No. perlb. c. 
2 ee 61 2 bf.chs Pekoe 119 3k bid 
2 Kanangama 62 3 chests Bro Mixed 300 37 
3 Do 63 3 do Red Leaf 270 28 
4 Ejilandbu 64 1 bf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 50 $5 bid 
5 Do 65 6 chests 
1 hf-cht Orange Pekoe 590 AG bid 
6 Do 66 5 chests 
1 hf-cht Pekoe Sou 500 45 
7 Cocoa- f i 
watte 67 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 250 58 bid 
8 Do 68.15 do Pekoe 734 47 
9 Do 69 1 do Congou 41 3 
10 Do 70 1 do Pekoe Dust 57 27 
ll LM D 71 2 do Bro Pekoe 120 77 bid 
12 Do 72 b chests Pekoe 480 #60 bid 
18 Labugama 73 17 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 680 75 bid 
46s Do 7422 do  Pekoe 880 58 
15 Do 75 2 do Bro Mixed 100 43 
16 Do 76 1 do. Pekoe Dust 50 32 
17 Langdale 77 10 do Bro Pekoe 550 73 
18 Do 78 24 do Pekoe 1200 62 
19 Rawreth 7947 do Unassorted 2350 ~=s«#Bl 
20 Do so 8 do Bro Tea 400 32 
21 Do 81 2 do Dust 160 28 
22 G 82 1 do Bro Orange Pekoe 50 v2 
933 G 83 3 do Bro Pekow 150 81 
24 6G #4 6 do Pekoe Sou 300 Oi) 
2% G 85 1 do Ted Leat 40 at 
26 G 86 1 do Dust So al 
aa WT 87 «5 chests Red Leaf “67 25 
98 Salem 88 8 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 220 7 
9 «=—s«éDoo 8913 do Pekow 5506 
30 Do 90 4 do Pekoe Sou 160 47 
a Do ll 1 do Pekoe Dust ts 29 
32 H TR 12 12 chesta Red Leaf Ts Bo 
48 Albion 13 25 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1250 
w4 Do 14.22 do Pekoe ih) 55 bid 
25 Do 15 6 do Bro Pekoe Sou #00 4? 
38 «Do 16 3 do Souchong 1354 


| 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, CGCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


¥ :—12} cents each; 3 copies 


1888. Pric C 
BBY { 30 cents; 6 copies } rupee 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th Dec., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (21,883 lb.) which 
Sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. cc. 
iid by DA} 1 3 hf-chs Bro Mixed 180 
2 Do 2 1 do do 65 31 
e.* Do 3 1 do Pekoe Sou 50 40 
marked mixed 
4 Do 4 1 do Congou 55 33 
5 Do 5 3 do Unassorted 165 43 
6 Brae 6 14 do Bro Pekoe 770 81 bid 
7 Do 715 do Pekoe 825 6) bid 
8 Do 812 do Pekoe Sou 600 51 
9 Do 9 1 do Congou 5d 43 
10 Do 10 1 do Fannin gs 45 3 
ll Do ll 2 do Pekoe Dust 120 30 
12 Invyery 12 6 chests Bro Pekoe 570 83 bid 
13 Do 1311 do Pekoe 990 61 
14 Do 4 9 do Souchong 810 52 
1 KTK 15 17 hi-chs Bro Pekoe 1105 59 bid 
16 Do 16 28 do Pekoe Sou 1630 48 
17 Do 17 3 do Dust 245 27 
18 GK 18 6 do Fannings 318 34 
1 D 19 6 do Dust 414 23 
290 M D 20 20 chests 
1 hf-cht Pekoe 2250 53 bid 
21 Do 2118 do Bro Pekooe 1010 74 bid 
22 Do 22 1 chest 
1 hf-cht Congou 150 38 
23 Do 23 1 chest Dust 140 24 
24 Yuillefield 24 18 chests Bro Pekoe 1800 76 
25 Do 25 12 do Pekoe 1080 53 
26 Do 26 4 do Dust 32 
27 Harmony 27 25 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1256 69 bid 
28 Chetnole 28 30 do do 1500 55 bid 
29 Do 29 27 do Pekoe Sou 1215 49 bid 
30 GL 3010 do Bro Pekoe 510 70 bid 
31 Do 3110 do Pekoe 460 55 
32 Do 32 21 do Pekoe Sou 880 40 
33 Do 33 11 do Souchong 450 465 
34 Do 34 2 do Dust 120 25 


Messrs. Fornes & WALKER put up for saleat the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, lith Dec.> 


| the undermentioned lots of Tea (17,526 Jb.), which sold 
| as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. c 
1 Kirimet- 
tia 200 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 150 51 
2 Do 202 2 do Orange Pekoe 100 74 
3 Do 204 5 do Pekoe 250 51 
4 Do 206 3 do Pekoe Sou 150 45 
5 Do 208 1 do Fannings 50 7 
Our, 210 12 chests Bro Tea 1200 10 
ypu 212 9 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 150 45 
8 HR H 214 8 do do 304 53 
9 Do 216 3 do Souchong lid At 
10 W K 218 9 bf-chs Unassorted 450 5s 
11 Avisawella 220 10 do Bro Pekoe 450 55 bid 
12 Do 222 16 chests Pekoe Son 1440 51 bid 
13. Kelvin 224 7 do Bro Pekoe 630 60 bid 
l4 Do 226 9 do Pekoe 8lu 50 
15 Do 228 8 do Pekoe Sou 720 50 
16 Do 230 1 do Dust 120 26 
17 Holm- 
wood 232 14 hf-clig Bro Pekoe aso nT) 
18 Do 234 20 do Pekoe 00 #80 
ly Do 238 15 chests Pekoe Sou 1425 51 
20 Do 238 5 do Dust u25 go 
21 Theberton 240 12 hf-chs Pekoe 600 a“ 
22 Do 242 21 do Pekoe Sou 1080 we 
23 Do 244 0 do Bro Pekoe Sou isu 37 
2t Udawa 246 12 ‘do Pekow Sou oo ‘ 
I Do 258 8 chests Faoniuges 500 ih 
a5 Do 250 3 hf-chs Hro Pekoe Dust 15 26 
27_E 232 7 do Fanviogs S18 25 
28 hU«&é 264 2 do Dust 100 24 
29° ~*§E 256 2 do Red Leaf a) ¥5 
wm WIG 258 24 do Mro Pekow 108 t 
at F 260 11 chests Fanning =) 2 
ye 262 1 du Pekoo Farts liv 


2 ‘CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST, aT FqqW4IO 
Messrs. Witson & Co. put up-for—sale_at. aes Messrs.-ForBes.& .W. 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 21st Dec.|Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2ist 


the undermentioned. lots of Téa (5,662 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

: No, per lb. e¢, 

6 4 chests Bro Tea 360 23 

Blairavon 5 1 hf-chs do 79 26 

Do 4°3 do Souchong 150 39 

Do 312 do Pekoe Sou 600 49 

Do 2 8 do Pekoe 400 57 

Do 112 do Bro Pekoe 720 67 

(Bulked on Estate.) 

Nahalma 7 14 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 630 70 bid 
Do 8 18 chests Pekoe 1800 50 bid 

Do 9 2 do Pekoe Sou 200 39 

Do 10 1 do Congou 100 3s 

Do 11 5 hf-chs Dust 300 24 

Do 12 1 chest Red Leaf 72 21 
Gartmore 13 3 do Tea 251 not ard. 


Mr. E. Jon put up foe) sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 21st Dec., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (2,012 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No, No. perlb, c. 
1 Temple- 
stowe 17 3 pees Dust 270 26 
Do 18 Bro Mixed 130 35 
3 Torring- 
ton 19 2 do Dust 140 26 
4 Do 20 2 do Congou 90 36 
5 Panapittiya 21 9 do Bro Pekoe 121 
6 Do 22 7 do Pekoe 340 pnot ard. 
7 Do 23 1 do Dust 40 
8 CS 24 4 do Unassorted 161 25 bid 
9 B 25 2 do Bro Tea 99 28 
10 VP 26 2 do Congou 128 out 
11 ES 27 2 do Souchong 118 36 
12 SE 28 6 do Pekoe 298 49 
13 ES 29 1 chests Pekoe Sou 77 20 bid 


Mr, J. D. Rosinson put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 21st Dec., the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (4,730 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
Lot. Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. per lb, c. 
1 Lavant 10 5 chests Bro Pekoe 500 64 
2 Do 1112 do Pekoe 960 54 
3 Do 12 9 do Pekoe Sou 720 46 
4 Do 13° 1.,do Dust 130 24 
5 Densworth 14 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 600 71 bid 
6 Do 15 10 do Pekoe 550 54 bid 
ii Do 16 6 do Pekoe Sou 330 47 
8 A 17 9 do Bro Pekoe Sou 450 43 
9 A 18 1 chest Dust 160 23 
10 E 19 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe Sou 250 47° 
11 E 20 1 do Dust 80 23 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for saleat tha 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 2lst Dec., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (10,010 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot. Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
Ro. No. per lb c. 
dee Soi 35 12 chests Dust 1440 22 
2 Do 36 2 do Bro Mixed 220 32 
3 87 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 287 53 
44 STC 38 5 do do 275 62 bid 
5 Do 39 5 do Pekoe 250 50 
6 Do 40 5 do Pekoe Sou 250 44 bid 
17, Do 41 1 do Dust () 24 
3 Do 42 1 do Bro Mixed 60 32 
9 HGA 43 2 do Bro Pekoe 130 57 bid 
10 Do 44 2 chest Pekoe 160 48 
11 Do 45 1 do Pekoe Sou 70 44 
12 Tava- 
kande 4620 do Pekoe 2250 53 bid 
18 Lauder- i 
dale 47 20 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1200 70 bid 
14 Do 48 21 do Pekoe : 1050 53 
15 Do 49 34 do  Pekoe Sou 1870. 46 
16 RW 50 3 do Bro Mixed 150 27 
17 (L) M 51 2 cheste Dust 278 24 


Dec., the undermentioned lots of Tea (16,832 Ibs); 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No Gig Sg a 
1 B&D 264 1 chest Dust - 142 | 4 
2L 266 9 hf-chs do 585 4 
3 L 968 2 chest Bro Tea 210 «37 
4 L 270 2 do do 180 43 
3 aD 272 4 do Dust 520 25 
6 Yellan- 
gowry 274 4 do Bro Pekoe 440 61 
7 Do 274 3 do Bro Mixed 270 43 
8 Downside 278 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 180 66 
9 Do 280 5 do Pekoe 250 55 
10 Do 282 7 do . Pekoe Sou | 350 £ 
Tl Do 284 6 do Souchong 300 43 
12 Do 286 1 do Dust 7 20 
13 Mausa- : 
kelle 288 8 chests Bro Pekoe 800 68 
14 D 290 25 do Pekoe 2375 54 
15 Ratmaha- 
ra 292 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 150 66 
16 Do 29411 do  Pekoe Sou © 440 4H 
17 Do 296 2 do Souchong 80 31 
18 W. Rat- 
mahara 298 3 do Bro Pekoe 150 65 
19 Do 300 3 do Pekoe 150 5b 
20 Do 2 3 do Pekoe Sou ce. 150 46 
21 Do 4 3 do Souchong . 150-36 
22 Do 6 2 do Unassorted 90 3a 
23 W. Weva- 
goda 8 3 do Bro Pekoe 150 72 
24 Do 10 2 do Pekoe 100s 47 
25 Do 12 : do Pekoe Sou 250 47 
26 Do 14 do Souchong 180 . 38 
27 8 16 2 chests Pekoe Sou 2000 48 
in A Andrew’s Metal chests) 
28 Theber- 
ton 18 13 hf-chs Bro Pekoe. ri (650) a7 
29 Do 20 8 do Dust 400 . 24 
30 Amba- oe 
tenne 22 15 chests Unassorted 1275 55 
31 24 7 do Bro Tea 700. 35 
32 T 26 2 do Dust 280 825 
33 Farnham 28 21 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1050 73 
34 Do 3012 do Pekoe 600 67 
35 Do 32 13 do Pekoe Sou 585 ~ 54 
36 Do 34 1 do Dust " 80. 21 


; 


Mr. J. D. Roxtnson put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 6th January, the 
undermentioned lots of Yea (11,140 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark JBox Packages Description Weight 
No. No perlb. ¢. 
1 ANI 8 24 chests Pekoe 4 2160 50 
2 Do 916 do Pekoe Sou 1440 45 
(Bulked.) 

3 Lavant 10 9 chests Bro Pekoe 900° 58 
4 Do 11 22 do Pekoe 1760 «54 
5 Do 12 29 do Pekoe Sou 1520. «47 
6 Do 13 1 do Dust — 130 22 
7 Yaha Ella 17 27 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1350 «73 
8 Do 18 25 do Pekoe 1250 55 
9 Do 19 14 do  Pekoe Sou 630 


Mr. E, Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Jom- 


merce Sale-room today, 6th January, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea ( 9,983 Ib. )s which sold as 
t under :— 
Lot Box Weight 
No. Mark No. Pkgs. Description perlb; =e 
1 Pana- » 
pittiya 31 2 hf-chs ~s 
1 box Bro Pekoe 121 © 58 bid 
2 Do 32 7 hf-chs Pekoe 340 ° 46- 
3 Do 33 1 do Dust 40 36 
4 Kamnan- a g§) bs 
gama 34 18 chests Pekoe 1440-51 bid 
5 Do 35 do Dust 800° «21 
6 Hope 36 17 boxes Pekoe Sou 168 (64 
7 Labugama37 7 do  BroOrange Pekoe 70) © 
8 Do 38 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 480 ; 
9 Do 39 18 do Pekoe ‘720 | otard 
10 Do 40 5 do  Pekoe Sou 1 a 
11 Do 41 1 do Red Leaf — 80 i> 
12 Do 42 2 do  Pekoe Dust 100 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

No, No. per lb, oc. 

13 Cruden 4318 do | Orange Pekoe 810 . 90 

14 Do 44 13 chests Pekoe 1170 Dh, 
15 Do 45 24 do  Pekoe Sou 2160 =58 bid 
1 Do 46 2 do Dust 120 24 

7 GP 47 3 do Bro Tea 240 31 
18 M R 48 1 do Bro Mixed 105 30. bid 
19 Do 49 1 do Dust 128 26 
20 Do 50 1 do Red Leaf 96 25 bid 
21 Do 51 1 do Congou 95 Ak 

22 LMD 52 5 do Bro Mixed 500 39 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put ap for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce  Sale-room today, 6th, 
January, the undermentioned lots of Teu (20,438 lb.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No. No. Pkgs. Description, perlb. c. 
1 Cooda- 
gore 57 5 hf-chs Dust 320 22 
2 oO 58 5 do Fannings 225 28 
3 Do 59 3 chests Red Leaf 290 21 
4 Do 60 3 hf-chs Unassorted 145 38 
5 Do 61 1 do  Congou 45, 30 
6 Mincing 
Lave 6211 chests Bro Pekoe 990 17 
7 Do 63 00 do Pekoe 900 53 
8 Do 6410 do Pekoe Sou 900 49 
9 Peprith 65 31 hf-chs Pekoe 1395 55 
10 Do 66 30 do Pekoe Sou 1350 Ab 
ll Do 67 14 do Bro Pekoe 700 80 bid 
12 Do 68 3 chests Pekoe Faus 270 35 
13 Do 69 1 do Bro Tea 140 20 
i4d K TK 70 6 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 390 68 bid 
15 Do 7110 do Pekoe Sou 600 50 
16 Do 72 1 do Dust 88 22 
17 Logan 7321 do Bro Pekoe 1050 76 bid 
18 Do 74.14 do do 700 out 
19 Do 75 24 do Pekoe Sou 1080 48 
wz) Do 76 3 do Bro Tea 135 81 
21.2 Do 77 2 do Dost 120 26 
22 Do 78 2 do RedLeaf 90 21 
23 Lynd- 
hurst 79 1 do 
1 box Bro Pekoe 225 70 
24 Do 80 6 hf-chs 
1 box Pekoe 295 51 
25 Do $1 12 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 540 44 
26 Do 82% 1 do 
: 1 box Bro'Tea 6627 
a7" Do #3 1 hf-cht Fannings 28 | 27 
28 De 84-1 do Dust 45 23 
20) Lauder- 
dale 85 20 do Bro 1’ koe 1200 70 bid 
“0 Rose~ 
neath 86 5 chests do 522 64 bid 
31 Do 87 4 do  Pekoe 357 51 bid 
By Do ‘88 6 do Pekov Sou 571 465 
" Allacolla 89 #6 hf-chs Bro Pekvoe 300 70 
wh Do 9013 do Pekoe 650 55 
8a Do 91 6 do  PekoeSon 30049 
ob Do 92 1 do tro Tea 72 25 
37 Do 93 1 do Duat 48 24 
38 Do % 1 do Red Leaf 6 20 
39) ~Edara- 
polla 95 29 do Pekoe Sou 160 47 
40 Do 96 22 do Pekoe 880 53 
Al Do 97 21 do Bro Pekoe 1050 79 bid 
42 M 98 3 do Vnassorted 140 26 bid 
48° Z ZZ 4 do Souchong 180 36 
44 Loonagalia 4 do Dust 320. 24 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 


LANE. 


4 (From our Commeretat Correspondent.) 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold ip 
Mincing Lano up to 2nd Dec, 1887 :— 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’ —Gonakelle, 5e 88s, 

Ex‘'Olan Macpherson’ —Dirrawelle, le 1t 97s. 

Ex “Capella” —Badullawatte, 2¢ 1b 89s; Se 87s. 

Ex “India” —Needwood, 1t 90s. Harrington, le 96s, 

Ex “Mica”—Mausagalla, do 91s. 

Ex“Glenavon”’—Middleton, Dimbula, 3¢ 1b 98s, 

Ex ‘*Waroonga’’-—Devon, 5c 89s; Sc 88s 6d, 

Ex ‘‘Clan Matheson’”’—Mahatenne, 2c 86s 6d, 

Ex “Manora”—Kahagalla, 1b 885 6d; 2c lb 87s 64d; 
1t 95s 6d; 1 bag 89s. 


| 1 bag 73s; 


| 88s 6d; 1t 94s 64; 
| 1 bag 81s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 9th Dec. 1887 :— 
Ex “Benartny’—Ragalla, 22c 86s; 1c 85s. 
re “Clan Mackay”—St. Leonards, 2c 2b 1t 1 bag 
8. 
Ex “Vesta’’—Golconda O, 5c 91s; 3c 88s; 
84s. Rosebury, 3c 87s; 2c 848; 1c 95s. 
Ex “Glenroy’—R angbodde, 5o 88s 6d. 
Ex “Ballaarat”—Vorest Hill, 2b 84s. 


lc 97s; lb 


Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 16th Dec. 1887 :— 

Ex “Glenogle’—Kelburne, 2b 95s 6d; 5c 985; 4¢ Lb 
92s 6d; 3c lb 88s; 1t 1b 86s 6d; 2c 97s; 2c 84s 6d; 1 
bag 92s. 

Ex “Akaba”—Charley Valley OHdeS, 1b 85s; 4¢ 1t 87s 
Gd; 38¢ 1b 85s 6d; 2b 90s 6d; 1b 78s; 1 bag 86s; 1 bag 84s. 

Ex “Diomed”— —(ST&LO B), 2b 1c 82s 6d; le 85s 6d; 
31 bags 76s. SD, 6 bags 77s; 3 bags 78s; 3 bags 75s 6d; 
1 bag 71s. 

Ex “Simoon”—W varwick, 4 bags 88s 6d; 3 bags 86s 6d; 
1 bag 86s; 1 bag 82s. 

Eix “ Akaba '’—Galloola, 1c 1b 923 6d; 4c 1t 883; 1c 
2c 82s 6d; le 1t 1b 70s; 1 bag 88s; 


13; oh _pelleroplion ”—Dynevor, 22 
s 6d; 2 bags 79s; 1 bag 61s. 

Ex “ Glenogle ” '_(OBEC) Kondesalle, 1b 91s; 1t 
89s 6d; le 1b 87s 6d; 1b 84s; 1b 82s.1bSD 81s; 3 bags 

88s 6d. (OBEC) D. M. ., 16 1b 82s 6d; 9 bags 79s 6d. 

Ex ‘ Deucalion ’—Kotmalie O, 8c 88s. 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch’—Dambekelle, 8¢ 90s. 

are “ Simoon ”?—Gonamotawa, It 91s; 2c 1b 90s; 
lb 97s. 

Ex ‘“ Glenogle ”—Happugahalande, 1c 90s; 1t 89s; 
2¢ 87s; 1b 84s; 1b 9455 1b 92s. Gracelyn, 1b 86s; 1 ‘bag 86s 
1 bag 88s. 

Fix ‘ Navarino’’—W angieoya, 7c 99s 6d. 

Ex ‘* Olan Ranald’—Thotulagalla, 3c 1b 90s 6d. 

Ex “Olan Forbes’’—Gorthie, 4e 93s- 

Ex “ Arabia’’—NG Ouvah, 9c 89s. 

Bx ‘ Armenia” —MDP, le lb 87s. 


bags 81s 6d; 5 bags 


77 


‘CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 


IN LONDON. 


41, MINciNG LANr, December 9tb, 1887. 
Succrrupra. 
Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. 
Stem. 
| Lanka Plantations Co., 
Limited 5d 6}d to 7d a 
| Waitalawa did to 7d 63d to lld ane 
Lochiel Ad 6d see 
Tynan id to 6d saa coe 
PB,P in diamond 4d aia 4\d 
Tunisgalla 3 5d we 
Kallugalla, hybrid ata 4d ae 
CHL, A in diamond Bhd to 5d Gd ue 
Diyagama 4d id ne 
Gowerakellie 4d ‘ a 
38 hybrid 4hd ons pee 
Wihuragalla ens Istols ld we 
Dunbar 6$d Ghd Sd 
Gonakelle 4d to 5hd 103d to 1td age 
H Oin diamond 4jd i whe 
| Dooroomadella thd te ddd ais 4h 
Radella iid == exp 
Forest Hill 4 id wee 
Freshwater dd went oe 
Vedahette te 6d to éjd aks 
Warisgalla ‘ Is 2d ad 
Middleton Sgd to dad 7d to Sid od 
Upper Cruden ata to if 6d eve 
Olifton 4d to od 7d to 7h 2}d 
ROP in diamond he 7d we 
Goomera 4d 4p to 7p t 
C in diamond ste 7h dpa 
Orricrnanis. 
| Margherita 5d to Spd & to Od le 
Lanka Plantations Co., 

Limited 4}d lid 

Eskdale nn ls 8d 

| KDP oat is Od 


4 
Mark. Natural Renewed. Root- 
Stem. 
Greymont 64a 11}d to 1s = 
CHL, A in diamond 5d as Pee 
Diyagama 5d 73d lld 
St. John’s 4d to 44d ae oes 
Radella 3d 63d 7a 
Mattakelle, Ledger it 1s 5d a 
Forest Hill 43d 92d to 10d aaa 
Wevabedde, Ledger a 10d to 103d ea 
The Park 43d to 8d lld to 1s 3d - 
Hauteville 4}d 8 tee 
OKO 4d 8d re 
Mahacudagalla 2hd 8d to 93d 93a 
East Inpra. 
SucciRvBRA. 
SF in house 4d to 43d 6d. 34d to 4d 
TE Co. 4d to 74d 53d to 104d Bad 
Barwood 6d to 64d ore oa 
M eemootie 4d to 6d 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, December 2nd, 1887. 


Ex “Olan Ranald”—JJV&Co., 4 bags 558; 9 bags 59s 
6d. SD, 1 bag 45s. 

Ex ‘‘Dardanus’—Amba, 3 bags 64s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Vesta”—WA, 7 bags 603s. 

Ex “Menelaus’”’—Gangarowa, 6 bags 67s. 
2 bags 65s. 

Ex ‘‘Parramatta”—DAB, 6 bags 37s 6d. 

Ex “‘Hesperia”—Raxawa, 3 bags 64s 6d. Narangolla, 
3 bags 63s. 


JJV&Co., 


Lonpon, December 9th, 1887. 
Ex “Olan Mackenzie”—Wiharagama, 4 bags 5ls 6d. 
Ex “‘Goorkha”—Kandewatte, 1 bag 50s. 
Ex “Duke of Argyll”—GangWarily, 22 bags 89s; 1 bag 
6ls. 


Lonpon, December 16th, 1887, 
Ex “ Vesta”—Woodslee, 18 bags 74s; 1bag 60s; 4 
bags 59s 6d; 1 bag 54s; Kumaradola 9 bags 62s; 3 bags 
55s 6d; 2 bags 42s. 
Ex ‘* Hesperia”—W alton, 2 bags 65s. 
Ex “ Duke of Argyll”—Anniewatte, 5 bags 73s 6d; 
3 bags 47s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 
: LONDON. 


(From owr Mineing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, December 2nd, 1887. 


Ex “Clan Matheson’”—Kitoolmoola, 1 case 2s 9d; 6 
cases 2s 2d; 2 cases 2s 3d; 5 cases Is 7d. 

Ex “Goorkha”’—Amblamana, 2 cases 2s; 1 case 1s 7d; 
1 case 1s 6d. Kitoolmoola, 9 cases 2s 3d; 4 cases 1s 5d. 
Galaha, 1 case 1s 9d; 1 case 1s 5d. 

Ex “Clan Drummond’’— Katooloya, 2 cases 2s 4d. 

Ex “Patroclus”—Malia, 2 cases 1s; 2 cases 1s 2d. 

Ex ‘‘Menelaus”—Wariagalla B, 2 cases ls 11d. 

Ex ‘‘Deucalion”—Angroowella, 1 case 1s5d. Nagalla, 
2 cases ls 7d. 

x “Bayern”’—MB&Co., 2 cases 1 3d. 

Ex “Akaba”—(A&O)SA, 1 case 1s 9d; 5 cases 1s 8d; 
lcase 1s 7d; 2 cases 1s 6d; 1 case 1s 2d. 


Lonpon, December 16th, 1887. 


Ex “Simoon’’—DBG, 3 cases 2s 8d; 8 cases 28 3d; 
> cases 28; 2 cases 1s 6d;(2 cases 1s 5d; 3 cases 1s 9d; 
2 cases 1 6d; 1 case ls 4d. 

Ex ‘“ Vesta”—Kirimettia, 2 cases 1s 5d; 1 case 1s 
4d; 2 cases 1s; 2 cases 11d; 1 case 1s 5d. 

Ex ‘“Glenogle”—PHSP, 3 cases 1s 7d. 

Ex ‘ Diomed”—Golconda, 2 cases 8d; 1 ba 
1 bag 1s 4d; 1 bagis 7d; 1 bag 104d; 1 


1s 3d; 
ag 9d. 


“ OEYLON OBSERVER ”’ PRESS, COLOMBO, 


“ Times.” 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Vicarton, 4 cases 2s 10d; 2 cases 28 11d; 2 cases 2s 
8d; 1 bag 1s. 

Ex “ Nepaul”—LAG, 1 bag 1s 8d; 1 bag 1s 7d. 

Ex “ Bellerophon” —(SLM) B § & Co, 2 cases 1s 114; 
3 cases 1s 10d. 

Ex ‘“‘ Diomed”—(OBEC) Dangkanda, 6 cases 1s 2d 4 
1case 1s 3d; case 1s 6d. 

Ex “Clan Matheson”—Kitoolmoola AA, 1 case 2s 
9d; 6 cases 28 2d; 2 cases 2s 3d; 5 cases 1s 7d. 

Ex “ Goorkha ”’—Kitoolmoola, 7 cases 2s 3d; 4 cases 
1s 5d; 2 cases 183d; 1 case 1s 9d; 2 cases 1s 5d; 
Amblamana, 2 cases 28; 1 case 1s 7d; 1 case Is 6d. : 

Ex “ Clan Drummond ”—Kitooloya, 2 cases 2s 4d. 


CINNAMON’ SALES. 


Cinnamon Sares.—ASD, 6 bales 93d; 6 bales 84d. 
Kaderane, 29 bales 74d; 15 bales 7d; 2 bales 8d; 5 bales. 
74d; 12 bales 6d. A&Co., 17 bales 73d; 12 bales 7d; 
27 bales 63d; 2 bales 73d; 3 bales 72d. A&S Ekelle, 3 
boxes 73d; 1 box 72d. Franklands, 3 bales 1s 2d; 6 
bales 1s; 12 bales 10d; 3 bales 10d; 2 bales 94d; 11 bales 
9d; 6 bales 8d; 5 bales 74d; 6 boxes 7$d; 5 boxes 63d. 
ADER Ekelle, 3 bales 8d; 2 bales 7d; 1 box 73d; 7 
bales 7d; 17 bales 24d; 1 bale 23d. JFD, 2 bales 8d; 
1 bale 73d 3 bales 7d. Yaknarankotuwa, 7 bales 8d; 
2 bales 7d; 1 bale 73d. Kaderane, 8 bales 7d; 4 bales 
63c; 9 bales 6d. W (in diamond), 7 bales 63d; 4 bales 
4d; 9 bales 4¢d; 4 bales3id. Horahena, 5 bales 93d. 
S (dust), 8 bags 1d. VB Ekelle, 20 bales 9d; 50 bales 
8d; 18 bales 7d; 12 bales 74d; 1 bale 74d; 10 bales 9d; 
12 bales 83d; 13 bales 8d; 18 bales 7d; 2 bales 63d; 1 
bale 74d; 10 bales 9d; 18 bales 84d; 7 bales 8d; 6 bales 
74d; 7 bales 7d; 2 bales 64d; 1 bale 74d. DB Ekelle, 
38 bales 9a; 1 bale 74d; 12 bales 9d; 6 bales Sid; 44 
bales 8d; 6 bales 94d; 4 bales 9d; 7 bales 8id. Kade- 
rane, 2 bales 93d; 2 bales 9d; 1 bale 83d; 4 bales 8d; 
3 bales 7d; 1 bale 7?d; 22 bales11d; 13 bales 9d. 1 bale 
73d; 18 ‘bales 63d; 2 bales 84d; 1 bale 74d; 10 bales 
113d; 1 bale 11d; 2 bales 8d; 13 bales 103d; 10 bales 94d; 
3 bales 9d; 2 bales 7d; 8 bales 84d; 1 bale 7d; 1 bale 
734. Horahena, 3 bales 10d; 2 bales 8d; 12 bales 93d: 
3 bales €d; 6 bales 9d; 4 bales 83d; 2 bales 8d; 7 bales 
834d; 7 bales 8d; 2 bales 7d; 4 bales 73; 2 bales 6 bales 
65d; 2 bales 74d; 1 bale 7d; 3 bales 64d; 1 bale 7d; 
1 bale 7jd; 5 bales 63d; 34 (chips) 23d; 6 bales 23d. 
FSK Kaderane, 1 bale 7}d; 9 bales 1s; 14 bales 104d; 
154 bales 9d; 6 bales 9d; 4 bales 84d; 4 bales 73; 1 bale 
77d. SDARKaderane, 6 balesi1s; 3 bales 11d; 6 bales 
93d; 6 bales 9d; 3 bales 84d; 8 bales 8d; 7 bales 1s 1d; 
8 bales 113d; 5 bales 11d; 4 bales 9d; 9 bales 84d; 6 
bales 8d; 7 bales 73d 4 bales 7d; 1 bale 1s 5d; 6 bales 
1s 1d; 3 bales 1s 3d; 4 bales 1s; 6 bales 113d; 1 bale 1s 
1d; 5 bales 9d; 7 bales 84d; 14 bales 73d; 1 bale 72d; 
20bales 7d; 1 bale 1s 5d! 5 bales 1s 1d; 4 bales 113d; 
4 bales 105d; 5 balés 93d; 9 bales 84d; 11 bales 73d; 4 
bales 1s 3d; 4 bales 1s; 4 bales 11d; 5bales93d; 6 bales 
83d; 6bales 74d; 4 bales 73d; 1 bale 73d; 1 bale 1s3d; 
3 bales 1s 2d; 3 bales 1s; 1 bale 11d; 2 bales 10d; 4 bales 
84d; 5 bales 74d; 10 bales 63d; 9 bales 1s 1d; 3 bales 
1s; 4 bales 11d; 1 bale 1s; 4 bales 114d; 10 bales 1s Id; 
6 bales 1s; 1 bale 114d... ADAR Kaderane,.2 bales 1s; 
4 bales 11d; 4 bales 104d; 3 bales 94d; 6 bales 83d; 6 
bales 740; 5 bales 7d; 1 bale 73d. CHdeS Kaderane, 
6 bales 93d; 2 bales 9d; 18 bales 83d; 10 bales 8d; 7 
bales 7d; 1 bale 8d; 4 bales 63d; 1 bale 72d. Kurri- 
vitte, 3 bales 9d; 10 bales 84d; 6 bales 8d; 2 bales 74d; 
lbale 7d; 1 bale 9d. Hiripittiya, 3 bales 83d; 1 bale 
8d; 1 bale 7d; 5 bales 8d. Andeamblam, 3 bales 8d; 
lbale 7d; 2-bales 9d. Bagatelle, 5 bales 83d; 6 bales 
8d; 3 bales 9d. Koottaraiavalle, 6 bales 8d; 2 bales 8d; 
2 bales 9d. Innegaltuduwa, 4 bales 83d; 2 bales 8d; 
4bales 84. ,Salawa, 9 bales 7d; 2 bales 73d: 1 bale 73d. 
GDC Ekelle, 3 bales 104d; 93 bales 940; 42 bales 9d; 
6 bales 94d; 30 bales 9d; 6 bales 94d; 12 bales 9d; 6 
bales 93d; 6 bales 8d; 12 bales 7d; 1 bale 8d; 18 bales 
10d; 51 bales 94d; 44 bales 9d; 6 bales 74d; 1 bale 7d: 
1 bale 7$d; 20 bales 23d; 80 bales 2%d.—DLocal 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, CQCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


et 


CoLomBo, Janusry 25, 1888, 


en 


No. 2.] { Pricy :—12 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies } rupee, 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND Lot Mark Box Weight 
No. ed No Pkgs, Description perlb. ¢ 
a- 
CINCHONA. malla 156 1 do Bro Mixed 64 22 
oa = Do 158 3 do Dust 180 22 
arp- 
ham 16041 do Bro Pekoe 205( 36 bi 
THA. 64 Do 16213 do  Pekoe 650 58 bid 
Bd fe vy ie 18 dg Pekoe Sou 750 50 
—— 5 Ie) 6 do Pekoe Fans 65 27 
Messrs. Fornvs & Wavker put up for sale at the| $s mona 1 2 9°) Bust 160 2h 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 6th Jan., kelle 170 4 chests Bro Pekoe 440° 71 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (33,564 lb.), which sold CORED OM 0 1272 PERO OMMAE eK ela 530 50 
, , 70 Bismark174 2 do Bro Pekoe 130 63 
as under :— 71 Do 176 4 do  Pekoe Sou 240 49 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description | Weight 72 Do 178 1 chest Dust 80 23 
No. Nov per lb. c 73 Hillside 180 13 do Bro Mixed 1085 16 bid 
1 Great pee 74 Do 182 3 hf-chs Pekoe Dust 148 = 331 
Western 36 1 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 50 55 7 Do 184 3 do Dust 130Nee 21 
2H 38 2 do Dust 160 19 Ae EEE 9 Tet EY Us 714 
3H Raed ae Coricou eouue a 77 Do 188 2 do Pekoe Dust 805 3 
4 Kosgahs- 78 RAG 190 3 chests Bro Pekoe 246 67 
heena 42 1 do  Pekoe 5 79 Do 192 do  Pekoe 4 
50 48 KRD 00 54 
5 Do 44. 2 do  Pekoe Sou 100 41 . 4 hf-chs Pekoe 257 ou 
6 Do 46 4 do  Souchong 200-84 sTD 2 do Bro Mixed 147. do 
7 RAG 48 2 chests Bro Pekoe 200 «60 Do 3 chests Fannings 361 do 
8 Do 50. 3 do Pokoe 300 54 Sinnegodde 2 hf-chs Unassorted 62 do 
< ad 62 1 do Dust 63 26 att 
crubs 54 14 ches!s Bro Tea 1680 34 Messrs. WILSON 
il Do 56 7 do Dust 1050 21 ber of C oe Dasa eer eole vet the Ouam- 
ee een 2 3 ommerce Sale-room today, llth Jan, the 
watte 5812 do Bro Mixed 1080-38 undermentioned lots of Tea (8,398 Ib.), which sold na 
13 60 4 do Bro Pekoe rie ae et | a 
46S 62 7 do Pekoe 700 45 bid (Bulked on Estate.) 
1 Ss 64 1 do  Pekoe Sou 100. 43 Mark Box Pkgs. Description 
16 S$ 66 1 do Pekoe Dust 150-25 No. rb 
17. Mukel- Nahalma 1 8 hf-chs Dust esa : 
oya 68 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 350 70 Do 2 1 chest Fannings 1 2 
18 Do 0 8 do Pekoe 400 53 Do 3 1 do Congou 100 a6 
i9 Do 7216 do Pekoe Sou 800 47 Do 4 4 do Pekoe Sou 400 a 
20 Do 74 7 do BroMixed 850 35 De 538 do  Pekoe 380 SI bi 
21 ~=Do 76 1 do Dust 75 21 Do 6 29 hf-chs Orange Pekoe a5 51 bid 
@9 Mooloya 78 4 do. Bro Mixed 20 42 Do Talk dow. Broierca Ae i Le 
23 Gonde- Be srl Blairayon 8 6 do Pekoe neo BS bid 
pawa 24 do Bro Pekoe 1200 58 bid Do 9 9 do Bro Pek iF 66 
24 Do 82 24 chests Pekoe 2160 50 bid Do 10S da,  Pebes Son 7p 
2 Do 81 5 do Pekoe Sou 450 43 Do ll 2 do BroTea io8 
= aed 86- 2 do Bro Mixed 180 34 Do 12 1 do  Souchong 50 44 
assie 88 5 do Bro Orange Pekoe 500 73 bid | y 
as bebe Berra dolnctee Deel an ie pa | % Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at ath 
29 eon Ban Ghdovelckende i590 68 Eee of oats Sale-room today, lith Jan., 
Mdella @4 5 do Bro Pekoe : ne undermentioned lots of Tea (3,096 i 
31 bo in 5do Ero 500 64 bid ie ea ea (3,096 lb.), which sold, 
5 do Pekoe Sou 375 4 Lot : sripti 
nee a ito meee qi - aa Mark se Pkgs. Description. Wersht 
= eee 102 1hf-cht do Sono 1 MKM_ 88 6 hf-chs Mixed 2 204 39 
vi 104 ! 2 ; re bi ete a 3 do " Bro Mixed 135 3u 
a 6 co Bro Pekoe 300 56bia| 3 RL 92.2 do Red Leaf ; 
eee sb. dC | | Rekop 400 49bid| 4 Midlands 4 2 pkgs Pekoe Sor Go. Mae 
37 «8630 108 4 chests Pekoe Sou 400 2 bid; 5 Do 95 3 do  Pekoe D: if. nee 
38 Do 110 2 hf-chs Dust 105 2 6 GA 98 : 5 7 = ze 
39 Maha- Ate 7 D 100 ve ac Seley ke a ae 
i] ; . , oo é 
tenna 112 8 chests Pekoe Dust 560 20 8 Do ° i ao ee 28 MS 
40 N 114 19 hf-chs Unassorted 1140 +50 9. Do EY dos = Wnastarted 23 1 
41 N 116 1 do Congou 51 30 10 WG 61 du Red Leaf ante 
42 N 118 1 do Dust 3407 1l Do 8 2 doy .Pekoo ayaa 
43 G 120 1 chest BroPekoe 119 47 12 Do 10 2 do Bro Mixed = a 
44M 122 3 hf-chs Dust 295 24 13 Do 12 2 do ann 58 taiad 
45 Park 124 2 do Bro Pekoe 126 65 l4 Do 14 1 do Bro Peko Dust a a7 
45 Do 126 1 do Pekoe 5549 15 Balmoral 16 6 do Pekoe Sou month ac 
47 Do 128 4 do Pekoe Sou 220 M7 16 5 18 “guns me * Sou 300 40 
48 0 130 1 chest Dust 125 20 Vee Dee 20°" cheste do 18021 
a9 O 132 2 do Red Leaf 160 17 18 Do 2 3 do p 3 . aah 1 
so M 13 2 hf-chs Bro Pokoe 88 62 bid; 19 Siune- ae ey hn 
‘ do Pekoe 100 45 bid odde 24 & -c 4 " 
52 M 198 1 chest Pekoe Sou 73 59 bid 20 8 seahy: 96 : a ie eeatee 0 “i 
53M 10.1 do Fannings 87 22 bid s he Ma a ah 
ih OM 142 1 do Dust 167 23 : 
85 Cooroondo- Mr. E. Joun put up for Sale at the Cham- 
a mate a 7 peel Bro Peko 350 67 ns oF Oommerce Sales Room today, [1th Jan 
6 9 do  Pekoe 36 e undermentioned f Tea (5'5151b.) which sala 
ST Do 145 6 do Bro Pekoe Sou 340 1 as under ;— i wie ee eld 
aa Polat: The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited, en Mark Box Pkgs. Descriptions Weight 
ama 150 28 hf-chs Bro Pek 7 1 Ww 83S a 
BO 60 152 39 do Fekse ihe pri HY ; cockee ao ae 155 a4 
60 Do 15415 do Pekoe Sou 675 a9 | water 4 12 chests Red Leaf 090 27 


2 > |£0)".0CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Tot Mark per Pkgs. Description megs Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
. 0. erlb. cc. 
3 Eilandhu 55 1 hf-ch Bro Orange piven 50. «83 Chamber of Commerce Sales-room today, 11th Jan, 
sae Soooawatte, 1 wIG89 Mee Pakoe “Lt the undermentioned lots of Tea (42,521 lb.) which 
5 Do 5711 do Pekoe 478 \ so 
6 Do 58 1 do Dust 37 sold-ap_sndap.: 
€ Cocoawatite Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
M 59 1 do Bro Pekoe AL sarah No. prelb. c. 
8 Do 60 4 do Pekoe IO er eres | weddis 
9 moe 61 1 do Dust 53 godde 202 2 boxes Bro Pekoe 2p ATs 
4 gauie 62 20 do Bro Pekoe 1000 A pe 204 2 DigA PEEOR ve yr 
rl Do 63 28 chests Pekoe 2440 3 re De = 206 4 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 120 46 
Co. 208 3 chests Bro Pekoe 240 60 
5 Do 210 8 do Pekoe 640 43 
Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up forsale atthe | 6 Do 212 1 do Congou 80-28 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 11th J ef ate rte Nom 10: RE 
‘ - Ys an, | g P 216 8 hf-chs Unassorted 385 2 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (12,497 lb.), which | 9 D 218 16 chests Pekoe Sou 144047 
sold as under :— lo D 220 4 do Dust 436 23 
: ; ll D 222 5 hf-chs BroOrange Pekoe 250 46 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 12 D 224 1 box do do 20 46 
No. No. per Ib. e. Ly? 226 7 hf-chs Bro Mixed 350 35 
1 Hunu- 14 V 228 2chests Dust 160 23 
galla 1 27 hf-chs Pekoe 13850 58 iy TAY 230 2 do do 150 °©23 
2 DPO 220 do do 1000 16 Great 
3 D 318 de  BroPekoe 900 Valley 232 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 350 77 bid 
4D 414 do  Pekoe 560} not ard, |17 Do 234 9 do  Pekoe 430 ~—« 61 bid 
> D 5 6 do Souchong 250 18 Do 236 12 do Pekoe Sou 540 SL 
6. D 6 2 do Dust 106 19 Queen- 
7] KTK 711 do  BroPekoe 715 69 wood 238 6 chests Bro Pekoe 600 71 bid 
8 Do 814 do Pekoe Sou 840 50 20 Do 240 5 do  Pekoe 580 = 60 
9 Do 9 1 do Dust 82 23 21 Do 242 1 do Souchoug 95 42 
10 Invery 10 8 chests Bro Pekoe 800 86 22 Kalu- - 
al Do 1115 do  Pekoe 1350 64 ganga 244 2 hf-chs BroOrange Pekoe 100 73 
12 Do 1212 doa Souchiong 1080 449 23 Do 246 21 do Bro Pekoe 1050 70 
13 A E 13 16 hf-chs Dust 1200 22 24 Do 248 28 do Pekoe 1120 56 
14 Do 14 13 do Pekoe Fans 780 36 25 Do 250 14 do Pekoe Sou 560 47 
15 Do 15 10 do Fannings 600 35 26 Do 252 2 do Bro Sou 80 36 
16 Do 16 1 do Congou BZ oD 2i- Do 254 1 do Pekoe Dust 70 «2 
17 Do 17 2 do Red Leaf . 90 21 28 Frotoft 256 9 do Bro Pekoe 495 : 
is H qs) 2 ‘do Bro Pekoe 112 69 29 Do 258 25 do Pekoe 1350 | not ard, 
19 H 19 4 do Pekoe 192 56 30 Do 260 1 do Bro Tea 66 
20 20 8 do  Pekoe Sou 39444 31 Theber- 
21 21 1 do Congou 44 33 ton 262 24 do  Pekoe Sou 1200 47 
32 Do 264 7 do Pekoe Dust 350 24 
iy aoe ue 43 do Bro Pekoe foe + bid 
[o) 8 14 do Pekoe 42. 1 
Mr. J. D. Ropinson put up for sale atthe Oham- |35 7, 270 18 chests Pekoe Sou- 1546-43 bia 
ber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 11th Jan., the 3 Dp 272 38 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 138258 
undermentioned lotS-of Tea 13,853 Ib. which sold | 3g Do au fe neta poke Sou one oA 
as under :— 39 Do 278 3 do Bro Mixed 181 25 
(Bulked.) 40 Do 280 2 do Dust 170 24 
41 Do 282 2 do Pekoe Dust 297 27 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 42 Stony- 
No. No, : per lb ec. cliff 284 2 hf-chs Dust 120 28 
1 Lavant 8 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe No.1 200 15 43 Do 286 1 do Souchonk 25 36 
2 Do 9 6 chests 44 288 2 chests Bro Pekoe 280 #862 bid 
1 hf-cht do 640 55 45 Summer- 
3 Do 10 16 chests Pekoe 1280 53 ville 290 24 do do 1920 78 bid 
4 Do 1114 do Pekoe Sou 1120 46 46 Do 292 39 do Pekoe 3900 57 bid 
5 Do 12 5 do Bro Mixed 360 34 47 Do 294 27 do Pekoe Sou. 2700 50 bid 
6 Do 13 2 do Dust 240 21 48 Kanda- ¥ 
7 Erpan 14 6 do polla 296 57 boxes Bro Pekoe 1140 62 bid 
1 hf-chs «| 49 Do 298 71 hf-chs Pekoe 3550 56- 
1 box Pekoe 675 62 bid | 50 Do 300 9 do Dust 630 24 & 
8 Do 15 18 chests 51 Beaumont 218 do Bro Pekoe 990 57 bid 
1 hf-cht 52 Do 419 chests Pekoe 1862 45 bid 
1 box Bro Pekoe 1505 50 bid | 53 B 6 1 hf-chs Pekoe 50 46 
9 Do 16 21 chests 54 B 8 4 do Bro Tea 240 25 
1 hf-cht Pekoe Sou 1725 42 bid | 55 R 10 60 do  Pekoe Sou _2700 5k 
10 Do 17 6 chests - 56 R 12 4 do Dust 284 25 
lbox  Pekoe Fans 560 25 bid | 57 R 14 1 do Red Leaf 40 19 
11 Do 18 2 chests Bro Mixed 200 26 58 M ~ 16 8 do Pekoe Seu 338 49 
12 Do 19 3 hf-chs 59 M 18 10 do Dust 620 22 
1 box Dust 230 22 60 M 20 5 do Red Leaf 230 24 
13 Atherfield 1 5 chests Bro Pekoe 500 70 61 GBP EG 22 2 do Dust 160 22 
14 Do 2 7 do Pekoe 630 50 62 Do 24 4 do Bro Tea 220 35 
15 Do 38 4 do Pekoe Sou 360 42 
16 vee es 4 2 Paes Bro poe Sou 50 32 
17 aha Elia 5 ° Bro Pekoe 400 70 
is Aeon Bo. laglikeperos asgniisa Mr. C. HE. H. Symons put up for sale a! the 
19 De 7 5 do Pekoe Sou 2p Ms, Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th Jan. 
20 Do 8 1 do Dust 80 22 s 4 
: the undermentioned lots of Tea (1,949 lb.), which solg 
(state Bulked.) 3 
: bat 21 19 chests Bulk 1615/48 | Oe ee 
fin, ATORS TERRE : Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
(Factory Bulked.) No No. perlb, ¢. 
22 St. Leys 30 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 385 71 1 Petiagama 9 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 360 75 
23 De 31 5 do Pekoe 250 56 2 De r 13 do Pekoe 482 57 bid 
24 Do 32 2 do Pekoe Sou 94 49 3 Do 1 chest Congou 85 40 
25 Do 83.1 do Dust 19 45 4 Do 1 do Dust 122 25 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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Messrs. Wirson & Co, put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th Jan,, 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (3,190 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 
(Bulked on Lstate.) 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No, per lb. c. 
Nahalma 13 3 hf-chs Fannings 162 2670 
Do 14 21 chests Pekoe 2100 53 bid 
Do 15 4 do  PekoeSou 400 ale’ 
Do 16 12 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 528 67 ~bid 


Mr. J. D. Roninson put up for sale at the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th Jan,, the under- 
i lots of ‘Tea (5,239 lb.), which sold as 
under:— 


Lot. Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. perlb, c, 
Hooped 
1 WH 10 4 chests Bro Tea 420 26 
2 Do 11 4 do — Fannings 350 19 
Hooped 
3 Dens- 
worth 12 5 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 300 72 
4 Do 13.12 do ro Pekoe 660 61 
4 Do 1419 do Pekoe 950 51 
6 Do 1515 do Peko Son 750 45 
i Do 16 1 do Bro Tea 44 22 
8 Do 17 2 do Dust 120 24 
9 Amba- 
lenna 18 19 chests Unassorted 1615 47 bid 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co, put ap for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 18th, 
January, the undermentioned lots of Tes (22,079 lb.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No, No. Pkgs. Description, perlb. c. 
1 DP O 22 20 hf-chs Pekoe 1000 ~=—-55 bid 
(Factory Bulked.) 
2 DBG = 23 18 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 900 = 557 _—bid 
3 Do 2414 do Pekoe 5601 
4 Do 25 5 do 
1 box Souchong 250 = 41 
é Do 26 2 hf-chs Dust 106 21 
6 Mincing 
Lane 27 10 chests Bro Pekoe 1000 80 bid 
7 Do 28 11 do Pekoe 990 60 
8 Do 2911 do Pekoe Sou 990 51 
9 Ynuille- 
field 301% do Bro Pekoe 1300 withd’n. 
16 Ossing- 
ton 3115 do do 750 56 bid 
ll Do 3223 do Pekoe 1150049 
12 Do 33 20 do Pekoe Sou 900 45 
13 GWw 34 3 do Dust 210 t 
14 Do 35 3 do Red Leaf 135 f RO ard. | 
1 EO 36 1 box Congou 25 26 
16 Do 37° 2 hf-chs Unassorted 120 42 
Wy Do 38 1 do Dust 76 22 
18 R 39 1 do do 60 22 
19 R 40 1 do Bro Mixed 50 37 
20 OT M 4l1 2 do Unassortea 100 44 
21 Lauder- 
dale 42 4 chests 
20 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1640 72 bid 
22 Do 48 4 chests Pekoe 400 52 
23 Do 44.12 do 
11 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 1733 Au 
24 R EW 45 7 do Bro Pekoe 420 50 
25 Do 46 24 chests Pekoe 2557 62 
26 C 47 5 do Bro Tea 500s 83 
27 «Detena 
alla 48 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 450 72 bid 
28 oO 49 19 do Pekoe Sou 798 45 
29 Do 50 2 do do 84 42 
uO Glencoe 51 8 do Bro Pekoe 460 81 bid 
31 Do 52 9 do Pekoe 485 58 
32 Do 53 20 do Pekoe Sou 1000 47 
a3 Do f4 4 do Souchong 180 4) 
34 Do 65 8 do Dust 190 19 
3 JIMS 56 4 do Pekoe Sou 183 40 
a5 L L 57 1 do Congou 15 37 
37 Do 58 1 box Dust 28 22 
88 Fried 
lan 69 2 hf-chs Congou os 46 
ay Do 6o 1 do Unnassorted 5) 49 
40 Do 61 1 do Pekoe ah ng 
41 Do 62 #1 de Red Leaf 45 35 
42 Do 63 1 do Dust 63. 


| 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Sale-room today, 18th January, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea ( 18,428 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Box Weight 
No. Mark No, Pkgs. Description per lb. e. 
iG Pe 56 2 chests ae Mixed 526 U 
20K K 57 5 do ust 526 en ay, 
3 MKV 58 3hf-chs Bro Tea 147 ¢ ithe. 
4 RS 59 2 do Congou 128 
5 Cocoa- 
watteH 60 3 do Bro Pekoe 132 do 
6 Do 61 11 do Pekoe 455 46 
7 Do 62 1 do Dust 3 19 
8 Cocoa- 
watte M63 1 do Bro Pekoe 40 54 bid 
9 Do 64 4 do Pekoe 189 48 
10 Do 65 1 do Dust 52 21 
11 Salem 66 7 do Orange Pekoe 2380 15 
12 Do 67 8 do Pekoe 320 57 
13 Do 68 3 do 
1 box Pekoe Sou 140 49 
14 Do 69 1 hf-cht Dust 56 23 
15 Do 70 1 box Congou 24 31 
16 Labu- 
gama 71 7 boxes Bro Orange Pekoe 70 ~=—-50 bid 
17 Do 72 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 430 60 bid 
18 Do 73 18 do Pekoe 720 53 bid 
19 Do 74 5 do Pekoe Sou 200 45 
20 Do 75 2 do Pekoe Dust 100 26 bid 
21 Do 76 1 do Red Leaf 80 25 
22 C E 1712 do Bro Pekoe 540 71 
23 Do 78 54 do Pekoe 2561 51 
24 Do 79 20 do Pekoe Sou 1008 46 
25 Little 
Valley 80 9 do Bro Pekoe 67 bid 
26 Do 8115 do Pekoe 52 
27 WKanan- 4050 
gama 8220 do Bro Pekoe 1000 ~=-58 bid 
28 Do 83 28 chests Pekoe 2440 52 bid 
29 LMD 84 26 do Pekoe 2305 55 bid 
30 Do 85 1 do Bro Mixed 100 35 
sr BS 85 12 do Bro Pekoe 1183 55 bid 
By Do $7 18 hf-chs Pekoe 759 51 
33 Do 88 19 do Pekoe Sou 786 18 
34 M T 89 2 do Pekoe 72 ol 
35 Do 90 1 do Bro Pekoe 46 60 bid 
36 Do 11 1 do Red Leaf 48 33 
Sia, D0 lal dos Dust 65 19 bid 
Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th 


Jan., the 


which sold 
Lot Mark 
No. 
LE 
2E 
3 °&E 
4 Norton 
5 Do 
6 Do 
T *k EK 
8 Do 
9 De 
10 Down- 
side 
iL Do 
12 Do 
18 Do 
la Do 
15 Do 
16 Clones 
17 Do 
18 Do 
19 Agracya 
20 Do 
21 Do 
22 Semba- 
watte 
28 Do 
a4 Do 
25 Do 
26 Do 
27 Do 
28 * Do 
20 Do 
80 Do 
31 Torwood 
32 Do 
33 Do 
“MR 


undermentioned lots of Tea (38,613 Ib.), 


as under :— 


Box Packages Description 


No 
26 14 hf-chs_ 
28 2 do 

30 6 
32 
34.8 
36°66 


hf-chs 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

chests 
do 
do 


62 
64 


66 


Re 
Gwomenonnonmanme 7 


63 16 
70 50 bf-chs 
72 69 do 
12 chests 
76 6 do 
78 1 do 
80 5 do 
82 1 do 
S84 1 hf-cha 
86 18 chests 
1 hf-chs 
8S 2 chests 
90 1 do 
92 1 hf cht 


do 


Fannings 
Red Leaf 
Dust 
Fannings 
Red Leaf 
Dust 
Pekoe Sou 
Bro Tea 
Congou 


Bro Pekoe 
Pekoe 
Pekoe Sou 
Souchong 


Pekoe 
Pekoe Sou 
Bro Pekoe 
Pekoe 
Dust 


Pekoe Sou 
do 
do 
Pekoe Fans 
Dust 
do 
Red Leaf 
Bro Mixed 


ro Orange Pekoe 


Pekoe Sou 
Dro Tea 
Dust 
Pekoe Sou 


Weight 
per lb. c. 
A580 29 
92 2 
300 21 
s00 29 
400 24 
300 14 
1890 41 
880 36 
180 30 
250 61 
200 50 
80 46 
280 40 
80 30 
180 20 
300 61 bid 
540 56 
480 46 
162 73 
400 6 
162 25 
1540 
2100 
2805 
1380 
900 not ard. 
156 
400 
100 
w 
1459 62 
200 Bs) 
140 21 
a9 42 


4 . CEYLON EEOPELE SALES LIST, 


Lot Mark Box Begs: Iya Weight 
No, No. per lb. _ c, 
35 RK 94 13 “chests Bro Mixed 1105 35 
36 R 90 1 do Dust 140 21 
37 GO 98 19 hf-chs Pekoe 950 50 bid 
38 Do 100 24 do Pekoe Sou 1080 46 
39 Do 102 4 do Red Leaf 220 «27 
40 Do 104 2 do Dust 130 21 
41 Theber- 

ton 106 27 do Bro Pekoe 1350 64 bid 
42 Frotoft 108 9 do do 495 7 
43 Do 110 25 do Pekoe 1250 56 
44 Do 112 1 do Bro Tea 66 40 
45 K 114 7 chests Bro Pekoe 630 50 bid 
46 Tillyrie 11618 do doe 1800 56 bid 
47 Do 118 29 do Pekoe 2610 48 bid 
48 Do 120 9 do Bro Mixed 900 33 
49 Do 122) do Dust 1050 19 
50 Do 124 1 hf-chs Bro Mixed 44 36 
51 Do 126 1 do Dust 55 19 

(In A, Andrew’s metal packages.) 

52 Gikiyana- 

kande 128 2 chests Bro Mixed 180 34 
53 Do 130 4 do Dust 544 21 
54 selene 132 17 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 165 «76 
55 134 17 chests Pekoe 1700 57 
56 C Or T 136 11 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 540 59 
57 Do 138 6 chests Pekoe 590 49 
58 Do 140 2 do Unassorted 200 41 
59 Do 142 1 hf-cht Congou 51 30 
60 Do 144 1 do Dust 50 19 
61 WBL 146 5 chests Bro Mixed 500 25 


CINCHONA. 
Messrs, SOMERVILLE & Co, put up for saleat the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sales Room today, 19th Jan., 
the undermentioned lots of Cinchona (35,002 1b). 


which sold as under :— 
Lot Estate Genus Description Weight 
No. per lb. 
about c.- 
Bogawan- 
talawa Suc Dust 73 1B 
2 Hatton Branch 1585 i 
3 Do Dust 131 14 
4 Eldalua Mixed 520 42 
5 Allaeolla Sue Original—1°05 8533 9 bid 
6 Moragalla do do Chips 174 1792 6 
7 Do do Renewed 1772 
8 Do do Orig. Shays. 1041 
9 Do, Cal Rend. do ba 09 224 10 
10 Do do Orig. do 202 
11 Invery Suc Renewed Chips—1:99 1500 26 
12 Do do Natural Chips—1'26 1795 13 
13 Strathdon Suc 0: 
& Led Renewod and Natural 
Chips—1°70 3346 20 
14 Yarrow Led Chips—4°72 3100 69 bid 
15 Do do do —4'86 3147 69 bid 
16 Moolgama do Branch & Chips-32:20 111 28 bid 
17: Dryburgh do Chips— 5:45 1120 86 
18 Hapugas- 
tenne Sue Stem, &c.—1‘95 1760 25 « 
19 Do do Druggist Quill 250 70 


CHregy COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 
LANE. 


(from Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Marks and prices of CHYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 28rd Dec. 1887 :— 

Ex “‘Nubia’—Keenagaha Ella, 2c 90s 6d; 6c 89s 6d; 
3c 87s; le 92s; 1c 1b 84s; 2 bags 89s. 

Ex “Clan Drummond’’—.Ouvah JB, 3c 90s. 

Ex “Nubia”—Macaldenia, 5c 1t 93s 6d; 8c 91s; 1c 1b 
88s 6d; lc 1t 975 6d; lc 1t 84s 6d; 3 bags 89s; 1 bag 
86s 6d. 

Ex ‘Duke of Sutherland”—Ooncordia, 4c 89s 6d; 5c 
88s 6d; 1t 1b 92s 6d; 1t Lb 83s; 2c 1b 85s; 1 bag 88s; 
1 bag 82s, 

Ex “Manora’’--Deagalla, 3c 1b 87s. 

Ex “Rewa”—PDM, 1c 100s; 5c 95s; 1c 1t 95s; 1¢ 89s 
6d; 2b 101s; 2b 86s. 

Ex “Navarino”—WNiabedde, 2c 90s. 

Ex ‘‘Merionethshire’—BH OO, 5c 91s. 


IN LONDON. 
Al, Mrncinc Lang, December 23rd, 1887. 
SuccrRvBRA. 
Mark. Natural Renewed. 
Stem. 

Holbrook 43d to 53d 64d tols 24 
Nahaveena 22d to gk ox 
Hadley - 6d to 93d 
Maria ato 65d sue 
Craigie Lea 0 4d 6d 
Tillicoultry aa 7d 
Meddecombra 35a oes 
St. Clair hybrid 3d 55 
Poyston 9 a ence 
Derryclare a Tae 
Ythanside 3ad ate 
Park, BFF 2d to 10d 43dto 5d 
JDHE, B 3k 5d. 
Narangalia 5ad 93d 
J B Ouvah 2d 5d 
IMP in diamond 23d to 3d ooh 
Berragalla 23d to 3d aes 
Battagalla 4d 1s 
Naranghena xe 5d to 53d 
Bowlana 3d oe 
Goodhope 3d a 
AN, Niagara 41 
Wattakelle 4d aoe 
Ella Oya 3s _ Abd 
ECB, T in dia. 4d 8d 
Cobo il Bid 
FERS K in dia, 4d Se 
Mousagalla nn 6d 
PB, P in diamond 3d to 5d ete 
Penrhos 4d 5d 
New Tunisgalla 13d to 3d 4d 
Norwood 83d aa 
Rahatungoda 4d to 44d pee? 
Wattegodde, hybrid 33d to 6d =r 
Wariagalla 33d to 43d 7d to 8id 
Kirklees 55 53d 
Castlereagh “Ar 7a 
Mahateenne 4d 6d 

OFFICINALIS. 
Holbrook 6d to 73d 103d to Is 
Cranley 4d to 44d 73d to 93d 
Maria 53d — 1si1d 
Hadley 4id id to 113d 
Dunsinane, hybrid 43d to 6d ~— 9d 
Eskdale ae 1s 3d to 1s 4d 
St. Comhes 43d to 5d 8d to 1s 
Delmar 63d to 7d 1s 5¢ 
Monkswood 5d to 64d 11d 
St. John’s 4d ls 1d 
Elephant Nook 33d oe 
Diyagama 43d tosd 9d to. 93d 
Alma | _ lld to 114d 
Berragalla eid “hy 
HE ae Is 
ST &LC,A 6d 
Battagalla a 1s to Is 2a 
Mahacudagalla 4d tte 
Glendevon 42d to5zd 9d to 11d 
Preston 43d to 7d 6d 
J A in diamond 4d to 7d 9id to 10d 
Killarney coe 93d to 10d 

East Inpra. 
Runnymede 33d ap 
KTE in diamond 4d tols 5d 1s 1d to 1s 3d 

SUCCIRUBRA. 
KTE in diamond 2d to 1s 4d 4d to 7d 
WTHC in house 30 9d 
Wentworth 22d to 3d =35 
Perindotty 34 ag 6d to 73d 
Waterfall 2d to 6 wee 
Glendale eae nee 
Maniapoya ga to 5d ee 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, December 23rd, 1887. 
Ex “Olan Ranald”—Handrokande, 5 bags 70s. 
salle, 10 bags 78s. 
Ex ‘'Vesta”—Bulatwatte, 13 bags 81s; 1 bag 62s; 3 


bags 64s 6d. 


Isabel, 7 bags 72s 6d. 


Ex ‘‘Akaba”—Delgolla, 5 bags 57s 6d. 


Ex “Dardanus’—Delgolla, 5 bags 65s; 5 bags 49s 6a 


Ex “Jumna”’—Hlleyakellie, 1 bag 64s. 
i Sr EE 
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CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 


Root. 


ase 


43d to six 


Konde- 


——<$ Ss 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


ee 


Pricy :—124 cents each; 3 copies 


ConomBo, Fersruary 13, 1888. : 
No. 3.] cs z : 30 cents; 6 copies }rnpe: . 
OLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND oe, E. Jon Boe up for ele at the Chamber 
r fo) ommerce ale-room today, 25th January, 
CINCHONA. | the undermentioned lots of Tea (7,049 lb.), which sold 
= 2 en eee as under :— 
THA. Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
alias No No. perlb, c. 
Messrs. Witson & Oo. put up for sale atthe Chamber | 1 F | 14 1 hf-chs Bro Tea Shire dT 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 25th January, the 6 aS 7 fs Boxee Unassorted 2 35 bid 
Q) =, . Z © -) 5 55 
undermentioned lots of Tea (1,370 lb.), which sold) 4 Jyieg 17 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 400 BL bid 
as under :— 5 Hilandhu 18 2 do Bro OrangePekoe 85 385 
(Bulked on Distate.) 6 Do 19 6 chests 
Mark Box Packages Description Weight 1 hf-cht Orange Pekoe 455 5A 
No per lb. ec, 7 Do 20 5 chests 
Kuruwitty 1 1 chest Congou 20) > 80. 1 hf-cht Pekoe Sou 39048 
Do 2 2 do Dust 73 D4 8 Do 21 2 do Bro Tea 109 30 
Do 3 lbox Pekoe Dust 27.—Ss 38 he ey) 22 2 do Dust 140 8920 
Do 4 2hf-chs BroTea 100, , 38 10 St. Clair 23 24 do Bro Pekoe 1320 17 
Do 5 3 do Bro Pekoe 150 60 i Do 24 22 chests Pekoe 1980 59 
Do 618 do Pekoe Sou 900 47 12 Do 25.13 do Pekoe Sou 971 Al 
Do 7 5 boxes 10081 13 Barcaple 2610 do  Congou 800 =. 36 bid 


Orange Pekoe 


Mr. J. D. Rostyson put up for sale at the Chamber 


Messrs. Fornes & WALKER put up for saleat the 


of Commerce Sale-room today, 25th January, the | Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 25th Jan., 
undermentioned lots of Yea (7,805 ib.), which sold | the undermentioned lots of Lea (33,224 Ib.), which sold 
as under :— as under :— 
i 0 ar jox Pkgs Description Weig 
(Bulked.) TOR MERE, 9 ued ke iD ght 
3 ert ee | No. oO. perlpb. c 
x08 Mark ee Packages .Description eae 1 Glasgow 148 G hf-chs Bro Mixed 300 36 
‘ ¢ ‘ r 2 Do 150 5 do Pekoe Dust 350 24 
Hooped. . S 
1 Lavant 10 6 chests Bro Pekoe CODER OSIRE Bio ero ene eat dawns peri 
2 Do ie ea RéLod 1200 54 | oya 52.5 do sro Pekoe 250 66 
8 Do 1313 do  Pekoe Sou 104046 fy eM aM asc oRO aretbS 
Howe tec Oe a 
. | 6 Fawnhope 15§ do ekoe 495 52 
13 5 chests Lro Tea 500 26 Inez D 160 kee S 5 > 
(Chests:—A. Andrew's Bletal cases.) 8 Walahan- ase gb ae = 
5 Pvnan 14 6 chests dua 162 16 do Bro Pekoe 800 iT 
1 hf-chs esi ah | 9 Do 16415 do  Pekoe 6752 
my box Bro Pekoe 675 70 10 Do 166 24 do Pekoe Sou 1@80 44 
6 Do 15 18 chests } 11 Do 168 16 do  Seuchong 720 36 
1 hf-chs Leer ae 12 Do 170 3 do  Unhassorted 135.) 31 
1 box Pekoe 1505 oo 13 SPA 172 1 do Dust 58 25 
7 Do 16 ay ee pe aa ae 14 Do ri 174 1 do Fannings 55 35 
-ch e u 725 9) 15,C PH 
8 Do V7 : reeeg Meta sant 99 Co, 176 5 do Bro Pekoe 250. 56 
- » Fans b '16 Do 178 15 do Pekoe 750 45 
lj Do 180 8 do do No.2 400 35 
Messrs. SoMERvitLE & Oo. put up for sale at the|18 Do = 182 2 do Dust 13618 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 25th Jan., | 1 Oe ebeseditoranccinaide sn ae 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (24,522 1b.) which 9) “")) 16 dd. iow. Pekos Epi a 
1d as under ;— 3 : eRe ia) ae tid 
50 : | 21 Do 188 23 do Pekoe Sou 920 52 bid 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight | on pene 1m at de Baushong Ay 36 
No, No. per lb. ec. lie : bold ms e 25 
1,8TC 64 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe Appapee | kecedes | yea mais. is 
ee eh Be roid Sie 450 Pak | 2805 Dope, 19824 do, \Bekoe 120052 
4 Do 67 7 do Pekoe Sou B50. Gay | Se Due. 198.2 do “Gongou ae 
5 Do 68 1 do Pekoe Dust 70 18 27 Farnham 200 14 do Bro Pekoe 700 68 
8 Do a9 1 dp Bro Mixed 55 25 25 Do 02 5 do Pekoe 250 59 
7 Yuilletield 70 13 chests Bro Pekoe 1300 63 bia | 29 — Do 204 7 co Pekoe Sou 315, 49. 
8 Do 71 29 do do 2810 74 bid | 30 Semba 
rs Do 72 28 do do 2520 out | = roe a i chee ranges 1360 45 
10 Do 73.17 do do 1530 out 2 Fe ee. ae etl a 
11 Do 74.15 do Pekoe TWO PAGAL, | OG. gear aS ce ornate ce SS 
12 Do 75 20 do do 16u0 out oe 1) 212 12 chests Pekoe Fan 380 30 
13 Do 76 28 do Pekoe Sou 2320 SOA a fe a oe Soa $00" 28 
14 Do 77.12 do do 960 416 | 35 Do 21s 1 do do 156 1s 
15. Do 78 5 do Congon AO Wilh, | 86)" Doe 218 5 ido.todibeat a ee 
16 Do 72 8 do Bro Mixed 020, do; ¢ | 374, Do Bay LAROEEG reeek Bekca tea ee 
(Factory Bulked.) : on a if-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 50 Ss 
7D 80 18 hf-the Bro Pekoe Oe hoa aan 1D co en Bre Mixed eS 
(Factory Bulked.) }41 Do 225 3 do Pekoe Dust 210 2 
18 “oe aaa 81 15 hf-cha Bro Pekoo 7 AT ' 42 Dromo- 
ly 82 20 hf-chs Pekoe 1000 SL bid | land 250 1 do Bro Pekoe 48 69 
0 i 483.97 do do 150 50 | 43 bo 242 1 «do Pekoe 18 ba 
) ar] s4 3 chests iro Pekoe 240 55 | 44 Do 234 5 do Pekoe Sou 22 45 
22 R & 5 do do iad AS bid | 45 Do 2 1 ilo Vekow Fans $38 23 
38) Aadeneven 86 § hf-chs s do duu a (In A, Andrew's Metal Packages ) 
x ti aa = eS ae pe 7 pT ) 46 Vellaioya 258 4 chests Bro Tea 4is 50 
as’ Do 88 9 d6"*"Dust” Mo! x0 47s «zo wo 1 fe Dust 120. 23 
. . ° bn 44 SSS +42 2 do Hro Tea 2s ow 
a a “ ; a Bes 7 ‘ nee Ga }49 Do M4 3 do | Red Leaf MS 
99°+0N 21a shed? B Pek, 15 a4 a wo MC 46 2 do Souchong :00 Pi 
armony cheats Bro Pekow 1200° S52 bid | 5) Do 218 y do, Red Leaf 62. (18 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. per lb. c. 
LYA Aes 250 1 hf-cht Pekoe 50 49 
53 Do 252 1 do Pekoe Sou 30 40 
34 Do 254 2 do Dust 140 22 
55 Do 256 1 do Red Leaf 40 25 
56 Do 258 2 do do 200 25 
57 PK D_ 260 5 chests Pekoe Dust 526 21 
58 Vellai- 

oya 262 1 do Bro Pekoe 105 73 
59 Do 264 1 do Pekoe Sou gL 
60 Dromo- 

land 266 1 hf-cht BroTea 37 30 
61 West Hapu- 

tale 268 11 do Bro Pekoe 550 80 
62 Do 270 33 do Pekoe Sou 1600 58 
63 Do 272 8 do Souchong 320 «47 


Messrs. Wixtson & Oo. put up for sale at the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, ist Feb., the 
undermentioned lots of Tea (4,578 lb.), which sold as 


under :— 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
Mark Box Pkgs. Description 
No per lb. cc 
Nahalma 1 2 chests Congou 200 
Do 2 5 hf-chs Pekoe Fans 280 
Do 3 7 chest Pekoe Sou 630 fF not ard. 
Do 4 30 do Pekoe 2700 
De 5 i6 h#f-chs Bro Pekoe 763 


Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, ist Feb., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (2,776 lb.), which sold, 


as under :— 
Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
No No, perlb. c. 
1 Zululand 36 6 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 300 54 bid 
2 Do 88 9 do Pekoe Sou 360 45 
(Factory Bulked.) 
3 g LD 40 4 hf-chs Souchong 225 40 
4 Bo 42 4 do Bro Mixed 209 25 bid 
5 Do 44 6 chests 
1 hf-cht Dust 1095 19 
6 Dea Ella 46 3 do Bro Pekoe 150 49 bid 
7 Do 48 4 do Pekoe Sou 168 42 bid 
8 Do 50 1 do Dust 56 21 
9 Do 52 1 box Red Leaf 30 20 
10 MK'M 54 3 hf-chs Mixed 104 20 
11 Do 56 1 do Dust 73 22 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put upfor sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, Ist Feb., 
the undermentioned lots of Ten (16,335 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box htt Weight 
No’ No. Pkgs. Description. perlb. ec 
1 ORY 93 3 oneal -Congou 450 31 
2 YX 94 Bro Mixed 680 35 
3G K 95 5 ue sohe Fannings 156 33 
4 Do 96 do Congou 153 30 
5 Do 97 3 do Dust 204 86.20 
6 Do 98 1 du Red Leaf F 46 18 
7 R 199 4 do Bro Mixed 240 37 
sR. 00 2 do Cougou 110 30 
9 Rk 2 do ust 120 20 
(Bulked.) 
10 Invery 2 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 624 86 
11 Do 3 17 chests Pekoe 1530 64 
12 Do 412 do Souchong 1080 49 
13 HRE 5 1 do Pekoe No. 2 97 30bid 
(Bulked.) 
14 Depedene 6 3@ hf-chs Unassorted 1500 48 
(Bulked.) 
15 HD 7 20 hf-chs Bro Sou 1000 40 
16 E 8 2 chests Pekoe Sou 200. 35 
17. Yuille- 
field 9 34 do Bro Pekoe 3400 79 
18 Do 1015 do Pekoe 1350 58 
19 Do 1118 do  Pekoe Sou 1620 50 
20 Lauder- 
dale 12 4 do Bro Pekoe 440 
21 Do 13 5 ae Pekoe 500 -not ard. 
22 Do 14 9 do Pekoe Sou 900 
23 CTY 15 1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe 50 45 
24 Do 16 2 do Pekoe 85 41 
28 Do 17 1 do Unassorted 40 = 38 
26 Do 18 1 do BroMixed 90 20 


Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today; Ist Feb., 
the underencnisnaed lots of Tea (23,574 4 -) which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. perlb. c, 
1 WwW oO 27 6 chests Bro Mixed 655 25 
2 Do 29 8 hf-chs Pekoe Fang 448 16 bid 
3 DE 30 8 chests do 1120 18 
4 Do 31 4 do Bro Mixed 360 22 
5 Do 32 1 do Souchong 100 27 
6 Black- 
burn 33 8 do Bro Pekoe 800 62 bid 
7 Do 34 8 do Pekoe 720 51 bid 
8 Do 35 15 do Pekoe Sou 1200 45 bid 
9 Do 36 1 do Souchong 100-38 
10 Langdale 37 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 500 16 
ll Do 38 60 do Pekoe 3000 51 bid 
12 Do 39 6 do Congou 270 4 
13 Do 40 4 do Red Leaf 140 16 
14 Do 41 3 do Dust 210 21 
15 Cocoa- 
watte 42 2 do Bro Orange Pekoe 100 
16 Do 43 3 do Pekoe 129 
Ii, 00 44 3 do Souchong 150 | not ard. 
18 Do 45 2 do Dust 87 
19 Do 46 3 do Congou 117 
20 Ivies 47 14 do Bro Pekee 686 62 bid 
21 Do 48 13 do Pekoe 573 7 
2 Do 4915 do Pekoe Sou 600 47 
23 IVS 50 % do Bro Pekoe 154 out 
24 Do 5115 do Pekoe Sou 615 42 
25) Do 52 2 do Dust 116018 
26 E W 53 5 do do 258 21 
27 Do 54 7 do Congou 280 33 
28 Do 55 3 «do Pekoe Faus 150 31 
29 FE 56 8 chests Bro Tea ~ 560 30 
30 W B 57 5 do Bro Pekoe Sou 445 35 
BL Do 58 14 do Dust 1800 22 
32 Do 59 11 do Red Leaf 880 26 
33 0 0 6015 do Unassorted 1200 30 
34 do 61 9 do Congou 720 32 
35 do 62 2 do Dust 288 20 
36 do 63 2 do Bro Tea 214 16 
37 do 64 1 do Dust il 20 
38 Wootton 65 1 ee do 73 24 
39 Do 66 1 Bro Mixed 48 34 
40 B T 67 13 come Bro Pekoe - 1172 60 bid 
41 Do 68 12 do Pekoe 942 49 bid 
42 Do 6917 do PekoeSou 1234 
43 Do 70 2 do Dust » 254 19 
44 Do 71 1 do  BroMixed 35 16 
45 Rawreth 72 24 do Unassorted 1200 50 
46 Do 73 10 do iro Tea 500 32 


Messrs. Forses & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, Ist 
Feb., the undermentioned lots of Tea (26, 4 Ib.), 
which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No : perlb; c. 
1 Cyprus 274 2 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 110 62 
2 D 276 17 do Unassorted 850 48 
3 D 278 3 do Bro Tea 150 29 
4 D 280 1 do Dust 70 21 
5S 282 23 chests Pekoe Sou * » 1960 46 
6 $8 284 9 do BroTea 600 21 
Hos 286 17 hf-chs Dust 1105 22 
8 Ratmaha- 
ra 90 6 do Bro Pekoe 300 66 
9 Do 292 10 do Pekoe Sou 500 42 
10 Do 294 1 do Souchong 503 
ll Do 296 1 do Bro Tea 160 28 
12 Do 298 2 do Red Leaf 100 2L 
13 Citrus 210 do Bro Pekoe 500 67 
14 Do 4 22 do Pekoe Sou 1100 42 
15 Do 6 4 do Pekoe 200 45 
16 Do 8 4 do Souchong 160 28 
17 Do 10 6 do Bro Tea 240 28 
18 Do 1zZ 3 do Red Leaf 150 21 
19 Kurunda- jeod.48 
watta 14 3 chests Bro Pekoe 150 =55 
20 Do 16 2 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 100 . 40 
21 Thornfield 1812 do .. Bro Pekoe 708 = =76 
22 Do 2010 do Pekoe } 520 58 
23 Do 2226 do  Pekoe Sou 1560, 52 
24 Do 24 2 do  Pekoe Dust — 120. 27 
25, Monrovia 26 5 do | BroPekoe ~ 250 60 
26 Do 28 7 do Pekoe 338 45 bid 
27 +Do 30 4 do Pekoe Sou 197 42. 
28 Do 32 2 do Bro Mixed 100 38 
29. Do 34 2 do Dust 99-22 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. ec. No. No. per lb, c. 
30 N 36 4 do  BroPekoe 240 67 (Bulked on Estate.) 
ey x 88 4 go x ekoe 4 ann Ht Ravens- 

2 40 9 do  Pekoe Sou af rai 17 9 hf-c ro Pe 5 bi 
33 WBL 42 10 chests Bro Mixed ah a cle rE Mr Pda Se ek 
34 GT W 44 2 hf-chs Congou 92 28 Do 19 4 do.  Pekoe Sou 200 37 bid 
ne ce a 

é lo 21 38d ‘ 

37 J M 50 2 chests Bro Mixed 149° 21 Ra ay en eee ep i ll 
38 DO 52 2 hf-chs Congou 128 9-25 Do 23 Pekoe not ard 
39 HMP 54 4 pkgs Pekoe Sou 246 35 Do 10 hf-chs 00 : 
40 JFH 56 2 hf-chs Souchong 103-30 
41 a 5 58 2 pkgs Congou Be 2 
42 60 2 chests do V7 5 “ ; . 

43 Waverley 62 44 hi-chs Bro Pekoe 2510 7 bid | Messrs. Somervitne & Oo. put up for sale at the 
44 Do 64 39 chests Pekoe 3900 55 bid | Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 8th Feb., 
45 Do 66 2 hf-chs Bro Mixed 140 47 the undermentioned lots of Tea (17,901 lb.), which 
46 T 65 7 chests Bro Tea 700 42 sold as under :— 
if a 7 1.do Dust 14022 ree Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

ton 72.38 nf-chs Bekoe 1900 50 eae per il." @: 
49 ) 7412 do ekoe Sou 600 4¢ 20 Ge ’ ahaa 

50 Do 7611 do BroPekoeSou 550 4 Bee caleay | SOisec cheney Cc steqeou aces 
51 GO 73 16 ie Bako Sou 800 As 3 Do 32 4' do! ‘Bro Pekoe cape L"eetbid 
52 Do 80 1 do ust 65 2 4 Ferndale . 

- _ Rangala 33 54 hfichs Pekoe 2700 = 52 bid 
Mr. C. BE. H. Symons put up for sale at the; 5 Do 34.25 do Bro Pekoe 1250 75 bid 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 8th Feb., bok (Bulked.) 

the undermentioned lots of Tea (3,128 Ib.), which sold | 6 Mincing 
as under :— Lane 35 14 chests Pekoe Sou 1260 48 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight DO 3611 do Pekoe 990 957 
No No. per lb c 8 Do 37 9 do Bro Pekoe 900 73 bid 

sie Spring- : 4 9 Logan 38 2 hf-chs Bro Tea 100 31 

wood 58 14 chests Pekoe Sou 14001. 42,bia |'20 Bo 39° 4 do || Dust 240 | 25 
(Bulked.) ay ve a 24 ge Pekoe Sou 1080 46 
ed. 2 () 117 do Pekoe 85 59 bid 

2» GAW 60 6 chests Souchong 592 37 13 Relugas 42 1 chest Dust 31 21 2 

3 Do 62 4 do Bro Tea 536 32 14 Orange 

4 Do 64 1 do Field 43 30 hf-chs Unassorted 1500 = 41 bid 

1 hf-cht Dust 21 21 15 Do 44 1 do Souchong 40 81 

Bi eae 66 5 do Pekoe Fans 250 24 16 Lauder- 

6 22D. 68 1 do Bro Pekoe 5200 AT dale 45 41 do  Pekoe Sou 2255 42 

7 MLH_ £70 1 box do 27 out 4 Des? te 3 po Bees 150 22 

wets : 12 ,,da us 160 20 
Mr. E. Joun put up for’ sale at the Chamber of | 19 Glencoe 4813 do  FekoeSou 78046 bid 

Commerce Sale-room today, Sth Feb. the under-|5) py aD aaa nouthong rd A 
mentioned lots of Tea (8,773 lb.), which sold asuder :— | 92 Do Sl ld dot” Bee Pokes pie ya 
Lot Mark Box Weight 
No, e No FEES Deaintion perlb. c. on = 

1 J 74 2 hf-chs Bro Pekve 88 50 = 

2. Do 75 2 do Pekoe 92 40 bia} CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN MINCING 

3° Do 76.9 do Souchong * 432 40 

4 Cruden 77 22 do Orange Pekoe 990 = out LANE. 

5 Do 78 13 chests Pekoe 1170 50 bid 

6 ea de 25 do Pekoe Sou 250 46 bid 

tt [) 2 do. Dust 100 « 23 k ci 1m JORRER < 

8 Albion 81 19 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1045 72 y 8 eee LSet af enon DOSE RE veolds in 

aft Do 8924 Ido || Pekoe 1200-58 Mincing Lane up to 6th Jan. 1887 :— 

10 Do 8312 do  Pekoe Sou 600 47 Ex “Merkara”—Adam’s Peak, 3c¢ 93s. 

1] — Do 81 2 do  Souchong 108 42 Ex et elma | baat 2c 89s. 

12 Do 85 l chest Dust 115 (23 ix “Duke of Buccleuch’’—Freshwater, 3c 1b 93s. 

13 Cocoawatte86 2 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 100 50 bid Ex “Glenogle’—North Matale, 21 , bags 82s; 10 
Teeeepgte! Beet Re Bo eo woichong 1038 | bogs 79s. 

16 Do 89 2 do Dust 87 23 Ex “Roumania —Mahaberiatenne (OBEC), lc 84s 6d; 
17. Do 90 3 do  Congou 117. 26 2b 84s. Glendevon (OBEC), 1b 85s 6d; 1b 82s 6d, 


Messrs. Wirson & Co. put up for sale atthe 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 8th Ieb., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (9,100 lb.), which sold 


as under :— 
(Bulked on Pstate.) 
Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
‘ 0. perlb. oc. 
Nahalma 1 2 chests Congou 200. «33 
Do 2 5 hf-chs Pekoe Fans 280 36 
Do 3 7 chests Pekoe Sou 630 42 
Do 440 do Pekoe 2700 Sl 
Do 6 16 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 768 60 bid 
Kennington 6 1 do do 40. 52 bi 
Do 7 2 do Pekoe 180 48 bid 
Do 8 2 do  Peko Sou 90 42 
(Bulked on Estate.) 
CharleyVatley® % boxes Bro Orange Pekoe 60 1°02 
Do 10 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 
2 boxes do 240 80 
Do 12 7 hf-chs Pekoe 
1 box do 366s 80 
Do 1412 hf-chs Unaasorted 
8 boxes do OT 62 
Do 16 lbox 9 Dust. 20 8 


Ex “‘Rewa”—Palli, 2c 1b 81s; 
3 bags 78s 6d. 
78s 6d. 

Ex “Roumania’—Happugahalande, lb S4s; 1t 835; 4e 
83s; le 82s; 1b 88s; 1t 85s; 2t 77s. 

Ex “Glenfinlas’—Diyagama, lb 96s; 4c 94s 6d; 5e lb 
898 6d; 1b 85s; 2c 1b 100s; le 84s 6d; le 1b 73s 6d; 1b 
78s; 1 bag 80s; 1 bag 77s; 1 bag 70s. SD, 1 bag 85s. 

Ex “Armenia’’—(ROP), 10c¢ 85s. 

Ex “Olan Matheson”—Killarney, 5c 87s; le 1t 86s 6d, 


2b lt 86s; 2c 76 6d; 
Amba, le 82s; le 96s 6d; 1b 86s; 1 bag 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 13th Jan. 1887 :— 
Ex “Ganges”—Liddesdale, 8c 1t 85s; Le 1t 92s; 2c 82s; 
| 1 bag 89s; 1 bag 88s; 1 bag 71s. 
| Ex “Mirzapore’—Liddesdale, le 85s; 3c 84s; 1b 90s; 
1t 80s Gd; 1b 1t 31s; 1b 83s 6d; 1 bag 82s; 1 bag 71s. 
Ex “Stentor” —Liddesdale, 1b 848; 1b 92s; 1b 81s 6d; 
1t 84s 6d. 
Ex “Clan Lamont’’—North Matale, lo 1t 878; Sc lt 
Ib 858; 5c 84s 6d; dc Lb 825 bd; lt 2b 798; 2t le Lb Ws; 
dc 798 6d; 4 bags 84s 6d; 1 bag Sls; 1 bag 76s. 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Ex “‘Nubia”—-Louisa, 4¢ 88s. 

Ex ‘*Wolf”—North Matale, 10 bags 76s. 

Ex “Ohusan”—Pitta Ratmalle, 1b 98s; 1b 90s; 1b 85s 
6d; 1b 93s; 1b 81s; 1c 87s; 1 bag 86s; 1 bag 80s; 3 bags 
70s. Pitta Ratlille, 1b 93s; 1t 90s; 1c 1t 85s; 1b 84s; 
ni ye 1b 86s; 1 bag 87s; 1 bag 77s; 2 bags 81s; 3 bags 

8 6d. 

Ex‘‘Simoon”—(OOO)O, 4 bags 81s; 18 bags 79s; 13 
bags 76s. SD, 1 bag 76s. 

Ex “Glenfinlas’—New Peacock 1c 1t 87s 6d; 1b le 
86s; 1c 1b 84s Gd; 1b 83s 6d; 1b 81s; 1t 97s; 1 bag 90s. 

Ex “Rewa’—Palli, 1c 1t 83s; 6c 2b 80s; 1c 85s 6d; 
3c 1 80s. 

Ex “Vesta”—Elmshurst, 3c 1b 83s 6d. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 20th Jan. 1888 :— 

Ex “‘Khedive’’—(CCC)PB, 15 bags 72s 6d. 

Ex *‘Bellerophon’—Mahaberiatenne (OBEC), 
lt 78s. 

Rix “Jason”’—Wattegodde, 1t 93s 64; 8c 1t 878; 5c 34s; 
Tb 82s; 1c 1b 95s 6d; 1c 1b 80s 6d; 2 bags 85s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Clan Lamont”—Alloowiharie, lb 78s; 1c 96s; le 
76s 6d; 1t1b 69s; 2 bags 82s. 

Ex “Capella”—Goleonda ©, 5c 1t 88s; 5¢ 84s 6d; 1c 
1b 84s; 1ce 82s; Ic 1t 95s 6d. 

Ex “Glenfinlas’—PDM, 7c 92s 6d; 2c 1b 86s 6d; 1b 
85s; 1t 1b 97s. 

Ex “Stentor”—Wiharagalla, 1c 1b 94s 6d; 5¢ 92s; 1t 
83s; 1c 1t 87s. Gowerakellie, 1t 1b 828 6d. Niabedde, 
1c 1b 82s 6d. Gonakelle, 3t 85s. 

Ex “‘Dardanus’’-—Niabedde, 5c 87s. 
Kadienlena, 4c 86s 6d. 

Ex “Clan Lamont”—Roseberry, lc 1b 82s 6d; 4c 1t 
20s; 2c lb 81s 6d. 

Ex “‘Manora’’—Yoxford, 5c 88s. 

ix “Patroclus”—Mahaouvah, 5c 1t &6s 6d. 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch”—Manickwatte, 4c 88s 6d. 

Ex “@lenavon”—Maousa Hila, 7e 2t 87s 6d. 

Ex “Benarty’’—Morar, 4c 87s. 

Ex “Nayigator”—Wiharagalla, 3c 87s 6d. 


2¢ 


Kelburne, 2s 88s. 


‘CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES 
IN LONDON. 


41, Minoinc Lane, January 23rd, 1888. 


SuccrIRUBRA. : ——s 
Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. CEYLON ALOR SALES IN 
Stem . ; 
Holbrook 4d to 44d iS oad oe : 
pein Sane ae ee Bc (From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
petite 3d 3hd aes : Lonpon, January 13th, 1888. 
Darranvellal 3id a 4a Ex “Olan erp 1 case 2s 4d; 2 cases 
da no0 Fy tee 9d; 1 s 4d; 1 case Yd. 
Bowlana ad ou oy ae “Glenfinlas’--PRM, 2 cases 2s 7d; 4 cases 1s 8d. 
intyre re pd to Ghd Ex “Chyebassa”—(A&C), 2 cases Is 5d; 4 cases 
Gitgalla ga to. 5a GArso. ga {ds Gat | | 
Tunisgalla 3d to 34d sae d to Ex “Stentor’—Gavatenne, 3cases 1s 10d; 5 cases 1s 
I Ain dia. Bad fore 6d to 93d a 8d. Ellangowan, 4 Eases a 9d; by eae 10d. Ran- 
Loolecondera ra lla Estate, 1 case 2s; 1 case 2s 2d; 9 cases 1s 9d; 
6d ga Deis ; Z : 
Naranhena aa 1 is5d. Middleton and Leangolla, 2 cases 1s 10d; 
5 E da 6d to 74a case 18 y > 
reer ah od 7 ea Ae 3 cases 1s 4d. Lesmoir, 1 case 93 2d; 1 case Is 7d; 
3 4a 730 ase 1s6d. 
Wangie Oya, hybrid as Me oe 1 Ee rota” —Vattewatte; 2cases2s 1d; 2 cases 2s; 
cate . Sito od ie ae 4 cases Is 6d. Gammadua, 1 case 2s 4d; 2 cases 2s 5d; 
‘attegodde i oe ik 1 case 186d. ; 
St a LC, A in diamond ca 9d to 9h nt Ex unepmanie vera 3 cases 1s 8d; 2 cases 1s 
pear tri ae 43d ahd on oP «Clan Lamont? “Ballap6lls, 6 cases 1s 6d; 1 case 
BN in diamond 4d 7d yo tbe oe 9d; 2 cases 1s 4dj 2'cases 1s 2d; 1 case 1s dd. 
Mattakellie ES 33d 53d to 6 2 Ex Capella”—OMG, 1 case 2s 4d; 2 cases 2s 3d; 
Agrakande 2 oe 34 - 9 $28 1d : : 
; 3kd to 4d abd 3d lcase 1s 6d; 2 cases 2s it, 
Fe ie hybrid , Bhd “i Se Per sundry ships—Ellawatte, 2 cases 256d. Oarra. 
Gouskellet |. ho 9d. es gahatenne 1 and 3, 1 case 2s 2d; 1 case 1s 5d. Oonona- 
Deagalla 4d He es galla, Lcase 1s 6d, Esperanze, 3 cases 1s. Attwood — 
mittsrst Lille, hybrid ae bd 54d ee 4 cases 18 6d. (STM)BS&Oo., 2 cases 28 4d. 
va Fetate ool " : 
—— 


“ CRYLON OBSERVER’ PRESS, COLOMBO. 


LIST. 
Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. 
Stem. 

SPA x OFrFICINALis. “ 

olbroo 4d 
Mpicerontire: 4d i Peqaad Rs 

skdale 6} fl 
Maria oS tN 
Dunsinane 53d 10d 
Lovers Leap 3a 1s to 1s 31 Ra 
Loolcondera 6d 1s ld a 
Summer Hill 5d Ls 94d 
Udaradella 33d to 5d 7d 
Clydesdale, ledger Ag 94d to Is 1d cs 
Mahaella 6idto 73d ad 
Woodcote a 8d to 93a 
Fordham 5d to 6d ide 5d to 54d 
Waverley 5d to 6d id to 9d 5d to 5d 
Tulloes 5d to 6d 1s 2d to 13 3d 83d to 94 
Gracelyn 42d to 5d 8d Told 
Diyagama 43d todd 73d to 8d lid 
Gonakelle id 1s 3d 
Lower Preston 5d to 64d 8d to 9d 9d 
Coneygar F ae 7d 744 

East Inpra. 

Belle Vue, Nilgiri Hills Td 
R, L O in triangle 

(Quill) 6kdtols 5d a 
NT & CCo, i 7d i 

Succrrvpra. 

Tulla Mulla Peak 4d 9d 
Chembelly 33d to 43d om 
Burnside 434 9d to 94d 
Grange — 5d 53d to 6d 
Bon Ami 4id 
Glenburnie 43d to 5d 8a 


re ee 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, January 13th, 1888, 
Ex “Glenfinlas”’—Morankande, 5 bags 80s. SD, 1 
bag 63s; 16 bags 71s; 5 bags 603. g 
Ex “Roumania”—Yattewatte, 11 bags 85s; 24 ags 
77s; 3 bags 60s; 1 bag 30s; 1 bag 75s, 


Lonpon, January 20th, 1888. 

Ex “Capella”—Woodslee, 52 bags 86s. SD, 3 bags 
73s 6d; 10 bags 70s; 1 bag 59s. SD, 2 bags 59s. 

Ex ‘‘Merkara”—Alloowiharie, 46 bags 75s. 

Ex “Olan Lamont”—Gangwarily, 26 bags 90s; 2 bags 
5s. SD, 4 bags 65s 6d; 1 bag 46s. 

Ex “Stentor’’—Maryland (OTG), 12 bags 87s 6d; 18 
8ags 75s 6d; 2 bags 76s 6d. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


—— 


No. 4.] 


ee 


COLOMBO SA 


scl 


(Mr. jJ. D. RoBINson p 


COLOMBo, 


CINCHONA. 
THA. 


Marcu 


LES OF TEA AND 


3, 


ut up for sale at the Oham- 


ber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 8th Feb., the 

undermentioned lots of Tea (4,510 lb.), which sold 

ag under :— 

f (Bulked.) 

Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No, per 1b ¢. 
Hooped 

1 Lavant 6 2 chests Bro Pekoe 200 50 bid 

2 Do TG ado Pekoe 560 = 48 bid 

3 Do 8 8 do Pekoe Sou 640 45 bid 

4 Do 9 4 do Bro Mixed 320 37 

5 Do 10 1 do Dust 130 21 
Hvoped 

6 W 11 6 do 

1 hf-chs Dust 1095 19 

Hooped 

7 Ambatene 12 6 chests Pekoe 600 53 bid 

8 Do 13 11 do Pekoe Sou 935 43 bid 
Hooped 

9 B 14 1 box Pekoe 30 41 


Pricw :—12} cents each; 5 copies 
80 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


1388, 


| 


Lot Mark Box Pkys, Description Weight 
No. No perlb, c. 
43 Park 166 2 do Bro Peko 106 49 
44 Do 168 . 2.hf-chs 

1 box  Pekoé 133 ~ A2 
45 Do 170 1 hf-cht 

1 box Bro Tea 148 26 
46 Kanan- 

gama 172 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 600 73 

47 Do 174 24 chests Pekoe 2400 53 


Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 15th Feb., 
the undermentioned lots of Lea (8,310 lb.), which sold 
as under : 
Lov 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No perlb c. 
1 MM 72 75 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 3750 72 bid 
2 Do 74 94 do Pekoe 4230 56 bid 
3 SPD 76 1 chest 
1 hf-cht Pekoe Dust 220 23 
4 SBM 78 2 chest 
1 hf-chs Bro Mixed 260 32 


Mr. J. D. Roxinson put up for sale at the Chamber 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 15th February, the 
undermentioned lots of Yea (8,740 lb.), which sold 


Messrs. Forpes & Watker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sales-room today, 8th Feb., 
the andermentioned lots of Tea (40,266 lb.) which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Box Weight 
No, Mark No, Pkgs. Description per lb. c. 
1 Frog- 
more 82 2 hf-chs Pekoe Dust 160 20 
2 Glendon 84 1 chest Bro Tea 89 18 
3 Do 86 2 hf-chs Dust 132 21 
4AF 88 2 do Bro Mixed 100 21 
5 A 90 1 do Bro Pekoe 46 51 
6 A 92 2 do Pekoe Sou 74 44 
pomirB 94 30 do Unassorted 1500 = 42: bid 
8 Do 96 1 do Dust 638 20 
9 Eust Holy- 
rood 98 30 do Bro Pekoe 1770 59 bid 
10 Do 100 58 chests Pekoe 5800 51 bid 
ll Hattan- 
wella 10219 hf-chs do 760 = 52 
12. Pamba- - 
om 104 9 chests Bro Orange Pekoe 450 out 
13 io ~=—s—s«d$08 BOs do Pekoe 5700 ~=do 
M4 Do 108 18 do Pekoe Sou 1400 do 
15 Holm- 
wood 110 21 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 945 66 bid 
16 Do 112 28 do Pekoe 1260 57 
VW Do 114 18 chests Pekoe Sou 17iv0 47 
18 Kela- 
neiys 116 24 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1080 63 bid 
19 Do 118 25 chests Pekoe 2500 52 bid 
20.5 Do 120 1 hf-cht Dust 70 ° 22 
21 Do 122 1 do Congou 40 36 
22 Pansala- 
tenne 124 30 boxes Bro Pekoe 600 76 
23 Do 126 41 hf-chs Pekoe 2050 52 
24 WSA 128 8 do Dust 210 22 | 
25 WLO 13019 do Bro Pekoe 950 47 bid | 
26 Monro- | 
via 132 6 do | Bro Pekoe 800 53 bid 
27 Do 134 15 do Pekoe 738 46 bid 
28 Do 136 4 do Vekoe Sou 197 38 
29 Queén- | 
wood 138 5 chests Bro Pekoe 475 67 bid | 
30 Do m0 68 do Pekoe 760 52 
31 Farn- 
ham 142 24 bf-chs Bro Pekow 1200 65 
32 Do l44 9 do Pekoe 450 53 
33 Do 14617 do Pekoe Sou 765 47 
uM Do M48 1 do Dust 80 a“ 
35 sR 150 5 cheats Bro Mixed 500 30 
36 Kirimettia 
LM 152 4 hfchs Orange Pekoe 200 74 
37 Do 184 7 do Bro Pekoe a50 63 
38 'o hh tt do Pekoe No. 1 550 44 
39 Do 188 18 do Pekoe aso 4) 
40 Do ido 4 do Sotchong 200 32 
4l Do 162 1 do Mixed 640 2 
a Do lia 1 do Uniassorted 60 22 / 


as under :— 
(Bulked.) 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weigh 
No No per lbt ec 
1 Lavant 10 5 chests Bro Pekoe 500 64 
2 Do 1119 do Pekoe 1520 55 
3 Do 12 22 do Pekoe Sou 1760 48 
4 Do 13 2 do Bro Pekoe Sou 180 41 
5 Do 14 1 do Dust 130 23 
(Factory Bulked.) 
6 KC 15 4 chests Bro Pekoe Sou 320 40 
7 Do 16 1 do Dust 120 23 
8 Dens- 
worth 17 16 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 960 67 
9 Do 18 20 do Pekoe 1000 52 
10 Do 19 18 do Pekoe Sou 715 45 
(Estate Bulked.) 
11 Amba- 
tenne 20 6 chests Pekoe 600 55 bid 
12 Do 2111 do Pekoe Sou 935 47 bid 
Messrs. ForseEs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 15th 
Feb., the undermentioned lots of Tea (18,546 lb.), 
which sold as under :-— 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No perlb. c, 
1 WFD 176 5 chests Fanniogs 450 23 
2 Do 178 3 do Souchong 300 38 
3. Poopras- 
sie 180 24. do Bro Pekoe 2040 65 
4 Do 182 82 do Pekoe 2400 54 
5 Clunes 184 4 hf-chs Bro Peko 260 59 bid 
6 Do 186 10 do Pekoe 600 53 
7 bo 188 7 do Pekoe Sou 420 45 
8 Dunedin 190 16 chests do 1440 46 
9 Kalu- 
ganga 192 13 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 650 67 
lo Do 1f4 28 do Pekoe 920 53 
il Do 195 12 do Pekoe Sou 450 45 
12 Do 198 83 do Bro Sou 120 37 
13 Do 200 1 do Pekoe Dust 70 22 
l4 Do 202 1 do Fannings 40 a 
15 Middle- 
ton 204 25 do Bro Pekoe 1875 61 bid 
116 Do 206 18 do Pekoe 900 $2 
} 17 Do 208 2 do Dust 150 22 
| 18 Easdale 210 4 chests Bro Pekoe 400 62 
10 Vo 212 4 do Pekoe 320 53 
| 20 Do 2l4 5 do Pekoe Sou 375 46 
21 Radella 216 10 do Bro Pekoe 1000 “oo 
| 22 Do 218 9 do Pekoe 720 51 
a Do 220 9 do Pekoe Sou 695 47 
246SBW 222 25 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1975 57 bid 
| 23 Do #24 18 do Pekoe woo 48 
26 Do aah 2 do Congou v6 a 
27 Do 328 1 do Dust 76 22 


WILSON, SMITHETT & CO.’S 


CEYLON TEA MEMORANDA FOR 1887. 


LONDON, Fersrvary 10TH, 1888. 


The amount of Ceylon Tea brought to auction between January 1st to December 31st, 1887, was nearly 
double that sold in the previous twelvemonth and realized an average price of close upon ls. 1d. per lb. 
against 1s 14d in 1886. Considerable irregularity has characterised the market throughout the year, the operations 
of dealers generally being carried out in a thorough hand to mouth way; this may, we think, be attributed 
chiefly to two causes: firstly to the uncertainty in the minds of dealers as to the probable supply, and, secondly, 
to their experience of the early deterioration of Cry~ton Tea. The first hindrance to a more regular market 
will be removed, of course, when the present acreage in Tea has come into full bearing, and the increase 
in the annual yield is no longer one of arithmetical progression; the second drawback is one to which we 
invite the earnest attention of planters. We look forward to seeing the fine delicate highgrown Teas of CeyLon 
come more and more into favor in those quarters where the finest descriptions of Cuina Tea have hitherto 
held the supremacy, and where, by reason of the growing scarceness or inferiority of the latter, a large field 
lies open to the competition of a formidable rival. A very marked feature of fine Cu1na Tea has always been 
its keeping power; it not only keeps well but actually improves up to a certain time, and it is an everyday 
lament amongst connoisseurs of Carina Tea that sinee the days of the clippers, the arrivals of New Season’s Teas have 
shewn no really fine quality, which means the London Market has seen them too soon. It is noticeable too that 
the early arrivals of New Season’s DARJEELINGS alsoimprove; when they are first put on the Market they taste 
green and raw, but nevertheless realise very full prices, and it is evident, from the competition they arouse, 
that they eventually ripen into full and flavoury Tea. We are of opinion, that over-withering and fermenting 
and too quick firing are chiefly responsible for the early deterioration of CEYLON Teas; the tine CHINAS, we 
have alluded to, always have a somewhat greenish ont-turn and feel “spongy”? when grasped and appear to 
have been literally ‘‘dried,” whereas a great many CryLons seem to be thoroughly “toasted;” the leaf is 
parched, and after the first brisk burnt aroma has passed off, the Tea is dead and flat; the use of machinery 
seems to have brought with it the temptation to fire the greatest amount of leaf in the fewest number of 
minutes possible; we fear that the climate of Ceylon presents a great bar to keeping reserve samples of 
manufacture for any length of time in good condition, but we commend to producers the great desirability of 
making experiments with a view to discover the way to make their Teas keep better. : 

Our list of gardens, with estimated yield and average price per lb. realised, numbers this year 270, whose 
out-put in Mincing lane has amounted to not less than 5,000 lbs.; we may observe that in cases where the 
produce has sometimes been sold in Colombo a very correct estimate has not been always attainable, for the 
reason that a large number of these Colombo purchases have been bulked together and shipped under fancy 
marks. On the whole, however, we believe our statement, which has been carefully compiled from a daily 
register of the public sales, will be found to give a very correct idea of the results obtained on the several 
estates and in the several districts. It is noticeable that by dint of continued fine plucking the same three 
estates that headed the list last year occupy the same prominent position this year with only this difference, 
that Bracxsrone and AGArstanp have reversed their respective relations. It must be left to the experience 
of planters to decide whether such fine plucking as obtains on these estates is in the long run hurtful to the bushes ; 
with the career of the famous Lootconprra estate before our eyes it would be hasty to condemn fine plucking on this 
account ; with temporary exceptions at the time of drought early last year this Tea garden has shewn as fine quality as 
ever during the past year, and has averaged fully 1d. per lb. more than in 1886; but with regard to the question 
whether it is not after all more remunerative to pluck in a freer manner, we must remind producers that Czyton Tea 
depends for its continued popularity upon a maintained reputation for distinctive character and quality, and upon the 
continuance of that popularity depends the very life of the industry. Adherents of the system of liberal 
plucking will no doubt point to the splendid results again achieved by MARiawaArteE, viz., an average price of 
1s 24d per lb. with a yield of something like 1,100 Ibs. an acre, but the fact that this estate is very 
highly cultivated must not be lost sight of; Cryton Teas, excepting perhaps some of the lowest grown, have 
none of the inherent robustness of INDIAN and we fear that if, in their eagerness to rival the output of INDrA, 
planters resort to a system of comparatively coarse plucking, the bulk of OzyLon Tea will be reduced to a low 
level of pointless mediocrity, in which case prices would unquestionably fall to a range below that now ruling. for 
ordinary liquoring Inpran. 

The figures immediately below speak for themselves and are highly encouraging to planters in INDIA and 
Oryion ; 10 years ago the proportion of Inp1AN Tea drunk in the United Kingdom and Ireland was 18% ‘per 
cent. of the total consumption; five years later the percentage had risen to 303, and last year more than half 
of the total consumed was INDIAN AND CEYLON. 

Home consumption of China and East Indian growths in 1877, 1882 and 1887. 


OHINA. : InpIaAn and OxzYLOoN. 
1877 ny ane 123,012,000 lb. 28,013,000 Ib. or 18% per cent. of the total. 
1882 40 “a 115,589,000 50,497,000 or 304 if A 
TSS7RG ee 90,600,000 93,054,000 or 61 


9 > 

Matriness.—This attribute should, in our opinion, be confined to the robuster but less flavory low grown teas, 
and especially to the lower grades. Where fine flavor is not a marked feature of the tea a brisk malty aroma 
is undoubtedly of great value, but it almost annihilates that delicious delicate flavor characteristic of well- 
manipulated high-grown tea, which constitutes its especial value. 

Broken Pexoxns should not be too small nor contain any large proportion of minute flaky leaf; such teas do 
not blend well. Unless of exceptional strength, Oeylon Broken Pekoes do not compete with Indian. The 
best style of manufacture for the highest grade is that of a semi-broken Orange-Pekoe with plenty of tip 
anda well-made leaf. 

Pack/aes.—Souchongs and Pekoes may be packed with equal advantage in chests or half-c hests; 
there is a demand for both sizes. Broken Pekoes as a rule sell best in half-chests; itis a mistake to pack 
them in boxes. Breaks of good whole-leaf tea (Pekoe Souchong, Pekoe, or Unassorted) {in 207 lb. boxes 
are very desirable and asa rule realise about 2d per lb. above the market value of the tea. Such packages 
have a ready retail sale and are the means of making the public acquainted with the peculiar merits of 
Ceylon tea in a much more satisfactory way than through the medium of the packet trade. 

SMALL BreAxs.— Lots numbering less than 18 half-chests 12 chests or 30 boxes are reckoned ‘‘ small breaks,” 
aid are reserved to the end of the auction, when they are disposed of to the very limited competition of the small buyers. 
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Wilson, Smithett & Co.’s Ceylon Tea Memoranda for 1887. 
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Summary of CEYLON Twa sold at Public Auction in London between January 1st 


and December 31st, 1887. 
Estimated amount in lb., and average prices realized :— 


lb. Per lb, lb. per lb. 
s. d. 8 de 
Agarsland + about 19,500 about ... 4 92 | Kellie ‘+ about 62,000 about .. 1 7 
Blackstone on ” 7 500 ” oo 8 Loonoogalla oe ot 7,800 A ree, 1 
Looleondera. .., 4, 33,000 " (Ei Mattakelly wot ag MTR OOO jeune | TT 1 
Hoolankande .. ,, 14,700 9 7 | Moray ail De suuMeOis000: 82 oa) 1 
Deyanolla cad! yy SHOE aT 64 Yellangowry 917) 07,0001 ne oe 1 
Friedland ENS ce) ot LAO 6t | Aberdeen ciety TOSD0O gts od 1 
Kirkoswald ...  ,, 27,000 ” 54 | Aigburth oom pT... oor | 1k 
Calsay <cRsMEe O00! | 7. 5 | Anningkande ° vt 53, 28,0001 gee 1 
Glassaugh ory ” 13,500 ” 5 Barnagalla on aa 62,500 ” oe 1 
Elbedde 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bogawantalawa, .., 1 
Dorovakanda .., op 43,500, ey 14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A wil 
 00n tt seg a 

ven 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


xe 33,000 ove 1 
St. John Del Rey ? ano fp 4 i 3 ; 
Beaumont ae » , ” + | Dunsinane ae 53,500 Bs 1; 
Sogama sotuaiisny 703000 7° 4¢ | Wi Kadua ca sy) 0tB4000: 2 1h 
Mocha Groilhe lis RDOOM ieee ae 4} Gingranoya eet 3 eO;D00R gts 8, 14 
Glenugie OG. Eph mala) Sst 4 | Great Western ; Hj, EDOOOOH — gave cg 14 
Great Valley ... ” 6,500 ” 4 Helbodde nop 5 51,500 3 see 14 
Hatale Be ee SjOUON tr nd 4 | Kabragalla (M)... 5, 52,000? 1k 
Taprobane C6 » 20,000 ,, Soul! TetlVation Aas Pree © 40) (0) 14 
Mooloya .... ... 4, 26,000 ” 3 Morar set: 53 | 14,000: 14 
Kellebokka aentp ast 5,000, . 34.1. Osborne eewt gy, (21,880: 5, 1k 
HIGDON ce vai 9.74009 ey ag eel a Somerset ates aa 8.000. |, 11 
Nanoo-oya cea 8,000, 1 Bt | Adam’s Peak 7 x 105,000: - 3 iyi! 
Tunisgal on ” 16,000 ” ee 1 3} Arapolakande x 57,000 ” Teele 
Alton ae aa ér) 40,000 Ie 1 3 Oulloden ,,. mus 63,000 ” te I 
Papen rest TRB EGO a ST ley 1g DEUS eae eee UCC TNBOO KE jou 2 ery leds 
Gallaheria se ” 9,000 ” 1 3 Erroll ek oD ry 15,000 ’ . 1 if 
Gallamudena ... 4, 120,000 ” T Sill Warnbam.... sr MOO;000K (syne, oe, MU UiEGTS 
Meanagalla oe ” 43,500 ” 1 8 Geddes ... coo 7 84,000 ” oe 1 ly 
Leangapella ... =, 36,500 ” trae yalN Hardenhnich, 2, mp A000 gy ace OOMIOAET 
Nahalma Ana eA0,0001, — ; 1 2 | Imboolpittin “2” UBB;000K | yrs oe LD 
Nilloomally ... 5, 94,000 0 Tes) RGAGW la ot 139) 478,000, 4° ac 1 if 
Sheen mex 99 117,600 1 3 Kotiyagalla ... 5, 89/509 Pye arte iam! Manet 
Wattakelle.. .. ,, 21000” UF Car Wetikallnce my) 75,5000 450 “ca whe oD if 
Aberfoyle OT = apie cl Wf LULL ee 1 23 New Peradenia..  ;, — 33'000 mere To 
Madulkellie ... 8,000, 1 23 | New Valleys) cere 43.11,0000° 2 1 if 
Meria Ootta cer ” 7,500 ” D 1 23 Norwood ... con 7 14,500 ” ee esd 
New Forest ... 16,000, 1 ‘23 Torwood ... Site 13) 49,000 = ONG 1 if 
New Peacock ... =f 12,000 A 1 23 Ythangide ae i 32,000 a 1 1 
Putupaula + 4 28,500, 1M OF Raeone to. seers «5510. BF 500 . Deed 
one a ” 16,000, 1 24 Brambrakelly & Dell _,, 33,000, 1 1 
SEpeltdm sn 549,000: Pgh) Blsekburn |” 9,000: iy seal Ror 
Deanstone “e5y ~—-82,000—S =>". 1 2} | Gastlernilk eat a ESD BOOK” jo. need 
Delpotanoya i Gi5008 he ag 1 23 Darrawella He 53 106,000: |, 11 
MEERTOROs. 55 -/26,000: Batsra | Dawalkkarda » 90,000 11 
Middleton. ww 5, -17,000, Teeaull Danedminess tok SMATZVSBOOR go cs, HORII 
Rookwood |. 199,000”. AR | Dallewplos » 84,500 2 11 
Frogmore see ” 17,000 » 1 2 Diyagama Ba Pr 37,000 ” ese eid 
Galella tet ” 7,600 ” 1 2 Elston... a sa 92.500 = coo 10M 
Dedugalla oe » 21,000, 1 24 Erlsmere ss 4 HQO0On © sys - cs ied, 
Kelliewatte tee ” 6,000 ” 1 23 Glenalla 3 45,000 3 tee 11 
Mariawatte “- 9, 197,000 LAA Glencaira .< sao MeraperOT,000i sys s oce, TRU 
Wewelmadde ” 17,500 ” ° 1 2+ Gleoalpin nan te ay 15,000 ” tee Lath 
Andangodde axa » 15,000 ” 1 2 Laxepana .., eae » 86,400 ” Left 
Annfield tee wee ” 14,000 » 1 2 Lynstead aay BS ”y 9,500 » | 
Columbia .. the » 8,700 ” 1 2 Massena ... ai = 7,000 i Neg! 
Gorthie ... oe ” 42,500 ” 1 a Mipitiakande oe ” 70,000 ” 1 1 
GlowtaefO ie i 4, 28,000 7? Mace | New Caleduniaest ee 7,500” 1 | 
Kaluganga ake ” 13,500 ” 1 5 Pambagama on ” 70,000 ” a 
Lindoola nee ae ” 54,000 ” 1 2 Pooprassie eee ” 5,000 » eas 1 l 
Mahacoodagalla.. ,, 43000 .” 1 2 Rangalay... 0. 4 31600, 7% <4 4 
Norton... fe ” 14,000 ” 1 _ Rambodde ue » 6,000 ” 1 1 
Oonoonagalla .. » 68,000 ” 1 2 Stamford... “oe ” 8,500 ” aaa 
Ovoca xt » 69,000 ,, te 1 2 Tillyrie ... oe a 70,000 a ae 
Peradeniya LO Lo ee a Westhall.. .. }, 110,000” Da 
Punduloya at “ 20,000 » oe 1 2 Abbotaford as it 76,000 ss 1 0 
Rahatunagoda .,, i C000 ar as 1 2 Abbotsleigh di s 7,000, 1 0 
St. Clair fae ” Ba 00 13 Bunyan... se » 57,000 ” i? 
St, Leys ” 17,000 ” 1 3 Bogubawatte ,,, ”» 28,000 ” Nh 
Venture uab 83 27,000 ” 1 2 Givatenne oi eA 5,500 4 1 6 
Windsor Forest... ” 87,000 44 13 Kintyre... oa » 108,000 ” yh 
Brao ans ” 21,500 " a | Lauderdale . + 12,000 ” 1 0 
Castlereagh al ” 28 000 3? . if Lebanon, Middleton and 

Delta die » 20,000 ” 1 1 | - I eangolla aa » 108,000 ” 1 0 
Gallebodde ve itt 97,000 ae Mahatenne “eg 18,000, i @ 
Goatlell a“ ” 83,000 ” ae Morton «és see ” 21,000 ” 1 0 
Goorookoya " 83,000 ” l + Newton tee tee ” 7,000 ” 1 o 
Heeloya e 24,800 wit 1 1g 


WILSON, SMITHETT & CO’S CEYLON TEA MEMORANDA’ FOR 1987. ((Continied.) — 


lb. per lb, lb. b. 
s. d. ; perl 
Penrhos «2... ‘about’ 10,000 about ... 1 0% | Heatherly .. about 8,000 , baer is nee 
Rangbodde - ... 4, 82,000 ,, «.» 1 0%| Hoonoocotua’ .., <\°° Bronte © ? a 
Raxawa ... ee a 5,500, fee 1. 02 | Kandapolla Ban Gl: 39, BODIE | sie 1 
Riverside... ...  ,, 21,000 ,, « 1 O%| Kanangama ca, ley Pa ONODD -: at 1 
Scarborough is > 3p. (gf'84500 8) eS LR Roles ee 2 aon 1 
Sembawatte ...  ,, 103,500 ,,  «.. 1 O#| Kurnlugalla ss ag (00D as 4-1 1, 
St. Helens try wee 43,0005. 5... 1.03 Luceombe..." .,, B. 63,000 55 4. nies Tis 
Tommagong” ... 4, 6,000 4, event 1 0% || Maria a ee SS 6,p00. sun oles 1 
Balgownie " ...° ,,., 28,000 ,,.., R05) Mukkeloyas..c'* 8 jr LOOODS | sauan ae i 
Blair Athol’ ...' __,, 12, 00, wees. 1 0% | Oodewelle... ase « ibs 30,000 ha 1 
Blackwater’ ...°. _, 412,000, ,,,, .--ermodaeOa yt Batteella 5 * DRO) am 1 
Blgomfeld**  ...¢ Goggyl0,000" |... ... mabiOXStiWigeans ** 8 omy ano" 7 lies L 
Dhngkande.*, ...° . Gop fl S00) yc, a. oO Upbet * Tos. Cela Ogee eee 1 
Doteloya...’ ...° 45, 69,000, Ay cB). Wallan 026 ase gy ¢ 128,000" ga 1 
Downside, vn! 3x 1000). ve Of | Gangwarily ~~ . 3 49500" 2 iy ql 
Fistlapd i.) 1 cen’ of 0,022)000 yc ascleielwOSN Glendon °°... ss) 22,000" gaat ial i} 
Fordyce oF ae 5,08,188,500- 4... ain Ah ORM Kew ast ‘aoe isa ons 000 cm cee y) 
Glasgow ... 7 ae aA 27,000, 45... -a-6 QulrieOS i Levant) ot 55 Qi 645500. Die ee i 
Glentilt. wo, 4.00,20,000 gg...) ASLAN Maxepanagalla ©.,." 15,090 24;500 . 5 oem 11 
Hantane... .. 5 19,000 4... ..* 1 0% | Springwood oan 59 NO BIOOD, ) eayoeycumaee 11 
Ingurugalle | .. 5, 17,000 ,,.,. vse 1 OF] Wangie-Oya”’ ... 4, 1j000 Le ae yz 
Mayfield wen 99), B9,000,, gg.) eee al lll Atherfield oa" won ofiaye B8,000. | i aaa v3 
Meddecombra .. ,, 67,000. ,, he OZ Bimova, csc ct oe 4) 25,000 3 35 14 
Nilambe se, se 6KW429,000. 4. --2, n0lle Odo DigAlia’ ..: nit. Sigg OOD Ie 114 
Oliphant too 59 SUD 6 ano 1 03 | Orwell ; a a 46,000 55, oe 414 
Panmure i.) ss, o,f, 20,000... ssc os .  AeenOSN|PMonylen 0:7 00 yyy 000 nee ee i 
Penrith ... 53 13,500 Bh ceases 1 03 | Queensberry “a 3 24,000 ME Gawe il 
Radella sot), LOI000 ayes. Hes L'iE,), Udalbage ‘7. se" hing ger, 000. oy amen il 
Rickarton ...—S ss, 24,000 is BE 1 04 Bellongalla soe 3 5,000 ; ae 1 
Strathellie wens 5) EPE000 | jaye. wee «ee DORN Hrogd Oak *'....." c,h, C000) ae en 
Vellai-oya  ..... 5, 187,500 ES ae 1 04 | Bronswick ~~ ... i 14,500 a me 14 
Waltrim! vr.) fe) GU D2;000) oes ee ot OPN @omonke le. sas! bs seteROOO | 5s 4 114 
Bluefields apes 9,000. ,, da OF Blindale .., "ss" 55,0 546,500 gg ily 
Campden Hill... |, 74,500. 4, ... . LelOed Indiana. "st. . qgqyAl000) 2: ee il 
Dalhousie  ...,, 12,000 oy oer 1 0%] Kowlahena aa + 9,500 <r atiuen it 
Emelina Soo 5 51,000 A oe 1 0} Kelvin ... Les af 7,500 = ai 11} 
Epplewatte  .... ,, 18,000. ,,... .. 1 0+] Longford aod oop MECOO te ity 
Gikiyanakanda .. ,,  41,000.—«;, Leet liSprubs t.-.) oor. \ssgyg B20 bs oe ae il 
Hayes { sco. oe 95 600%,68,000. gy, eee bP | Maha Bila woe 99560, HE COD ence ie 11 
Hunasgeria. .... 4, 44,000 Ss, ~S ase -~Ss1~Ss0 | Holmwood wf) 400020000,” asta tae il 
Husngplla (0 5,00i;18,000, 44. .-.gelid¥ Ob|iKendenewera 8 3090 £80005 9200 es il 
Kandal-oya ws) y5(704,000, gy. wen. bd OZ] Logan. ... wt > spo l2,000- 560 Serie 
Keenagaha Ella... 4, 9,000 5,. ws... 1 04| Portswood it gxyng e000. Aone il 
Mottingham. .. 5;, 29,500. 4... .. 1 O4| Rangwella nadter. anoaeses000. eee il 
Nydnza =... ««,  » 90a 14000. 55... 1. 0%; Tyspane... acess on 34,000 sstioe Meee il 
Sinnapittia «yy, 88,000. yy 1 102] Woodstock ~ <2. 43 26,000 : ih 
Summerville... 5 82,500... we 1) Of | Coolbawn ct hQQele, BOO fae 10 
Toniplestowe ss 048,000, 5... ose oid lO8s|)Nartakanda, —..." 90a 3)8;00D" ai to eel 10 
Wayveltalawa ... 589,000. 3... .. + 1 Of] Hatherligh 1. 7 14000 5a a 
Avibaygella .!.) 4..". > gi feo00,... 5, 1 Roladenia .;. 4.90028 000 un nue ae ee 
Becherton .. .. 35 16,000 55 1 Sprng Valley ... sf 7,000 ee 10 
Bitkern® 4... «0 .  5)§MO2B 00. ag, 1 Alte aa) oe ot shat 000e= a meee 10 
Caton Se dann 5 ea BRMTIGOO Oa cock tae mang Bownill nc. ot — yg ee Oe ee ive 
Crurie Faas es AMNMREGS OOO ete ye a 65 heal Mahalla ... arr Nie eee ‘ot 
Dahanaike ,,. ... 000,006,500, 4)... «. ou Mossville =< gya'p 6.000) wae 1 
Damblacolla.. ..° 400320000... 5.000 veil Bapenseraig’’’ «..:!' -. yap 9@@.000 unmeeie em 10 
Edinburgh |... i 15,000 a a 1 Hazelwood... 5) 8,000 7 ab 95 
Glengariffe.  .... 4, 86,500 ireietyedbel Melbrake ~~... yy 5:000) ass aes 9 
Gueiss Rock ... 5 21,000 ,,. ... 1 Rakwana — «.. 45 7,000... CS 
Havilland Hop A 56,000 oF one 1 Sundry Marks ... wae 500, 000 FF; on 1s 


Estimated relative Yield and average Price realised on the different Oeylon Tea Districts, compiled from 
the Public ’ auctions held in London between January 1st and December 31st, 1887 :— 


Av. Price Av. Price 
Ib. per lb. per lb, 
Hewaheta «» about 345,000 about ... 1. 3 | Dolosbage and Yak- Ib, : ; 
Bogawantalawa ... » 470,000 5) rn 1 24 dessa .. ... about 1,110,000 about pag as | 
Knuckles, Kallebokka, ore Kalutara ~ Ae $ 325, 000 3) oe Tape f 
Rangalla, &e. » 400,000 “8 we 1 2% | Maskeliya 5 saul 000, 000 aes dene Ae 
Kaduganawa ... 3, 250,000 ,, “0 1 2° | Nilambe an'l Hantane % 200,000 5 He ape 
Pussalawa, Kotmale, Newara Eliya, Matu- 4. 
Pundaloya and Ram- ratta and Uda Pus- ; v4 
bodda “3 » 820,000 ,, me 1 1} selawa . » 260,000 5 «.- 11 
Ambegamuwa, and Lower , . Matala & Hunasgeria », 260,000 ,, eee 1 0% 
Dickoya Sih » 1,340,000 Fee aa 1 1! Kelani Valley . ,, 1,066,000 7 mee 1 04 
Dickoya (Upper), » 690,000 ,, aA 1 1 Saberagamua wn 200,000 4, «ata uel emnOe 
Dimbula » | 900,000» nafalbbit aoiadht | Ways chu oie pee aeyGO00.. eo | meen 


N.B.—Untraceable marks to the extent of about 1,093,000 Ib, averaging 1s per lb., are not included 
’ in the above estimate. 


“Printed and Published by A. M. & J. Fercvson. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


ee 


; 


ON 


No. 5.] CoLomBo, Marcu 7, 1888. | Prick :—124 cents each; 4 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rnper. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND 
CINCHONA. 


TEA. 

Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Oham- 
ber of Oommerce  Sale-room today, 15th Feb., 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (6,095 lb.) which sold 
‘a8 under :— % 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. perlb. c 
1 1l 3 hf-chs Dust 240 22 
2 NDC 12 2 chests 
: 1 hf-cht Red Leaf 247 23 
38 INW 13 6 chests Pekoe 618 63 
4 Do 14 4 do Bro Pekoe 492 60 bid 
B 1514 do Dust 1800 22 
(21 of these are in A. Andrew’s metal pkgs) 
6 K 16 3 chests Souchong 300 41 
OX 17 3 do Bro Mixed 300 30 
8 K 18 2 do Dust 260 22 
§ D 19 1 do Red Leaf 98 27 
10 Bittacy 20 $8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 480 60 bid 
ll Do 2117 do Pekoe Sou 1020 50 
12 Do 22 3 do Dust 240 21 


Messrs. Witson & Co. put up for sale at the) 


Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 15th Feb. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (6,714 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No, perlb. ec. 
BBB 1 1 hf-cht Fannings 9 50 26 
Do 2 1 box Dust 10% 30 20 
Do 3. 4 chests 

2 hf-chs Pekoe 3 to¥lto2 480 45 
Do 4 1 chest Bro Pekoe 7 100 51 
Do 5 1 hf-cht Orange Pekoe §& 40 55 
Gross Weights—No, lund2, 57 1lb—No, 3, 120 Ae 

» and 5, 128lb--,, 6, 127 

spent 130lb—,, 8, 63 

» 9 65 lb—,, 10, 10 

(Bulked on Estate.) 
Salawe . 6 23 hf-chs Unassorted 1140 47 
Do 7 1 «do Bro Tea 58 24 
Do 8 1 do Dust 70 | 23 
(Bulked on Estate.) 

Nahalma 9 16 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 768 70 
Do 10 32 chests Pekoe 2880 53 
Do 1l 8 hf-chs Pekoe Sou THO 45 
Do 12 3 do Fannings 138 35 
Do 13 4 do Congou 200 36 


Messrs. SoMeRVILLE & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 15th Feb., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (12,116 lb.), which | 


sold as under : 


Lot Mark Hox Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c. 
1 Ossing- 

ton 53 1 chest Dust 80 23 
2 Do 54 5 bt-chs Bro Tea 250 2k 
3 Do 65 9 do Pekoe Sou 401 43 
4 Do 66.12 do Pekoe 600 52 
5 Do 57 3 do Bro Pekoe 150 62 bid 
6 M 58 4 chests Red Leaf 725 23 
7M 59 4 «do Dust 590 24 
3M sO 1 do Souchong sO 37 
9 E 61 1 hf-cha Bro Tea 55 29 
lu E 62 3 chests Souchong 300 4) 
ll FF “a2 do Pekoe 200 47 
12 KT K b4 2 do Dost Li# 23 
18 Do 65 24 hf-chs Pekoe Sonu 1410 is 
l4 Do 6.17 do Bro Pekoe 1105 43 
is) Yuille- 

field 47 11 cheata Pekoe Sou 000 50 
18 Do ‘8.15 do Pekow 1350 58 
17 lo oy 50) «do Bro Pekoe 3000 70 bid 
ww HG ju 6 do Pekoe Sou 5O5 45 
19 Moe 71 1 hfcha Souchong 53 40 
2U) Yaeta 4 do Conyou 168 42 
al Do L chest Dust ris) w 


Messrs. Wixson & Oo. put up for sale at the Cham” 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 22nd Feb., the 
gndvemennoned Jots of Tea (655 1b.), which sold aa 
under :— 


Mark Box Pkygs. Description 
No per lb 
D 15 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 200 6) 
D 16 1 de Pekoe 50 53 
D 17 6 do Pekoe Sou 300 47 
D 18 1 do Bro Tea 50 3 
D 19 1 do Dust 55 24 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Uom- 


merce Sale-room today, 22nd February, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea ( 5,316 lb.), which sold as 
under :— 

Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 

No. No. pre lb. oc 
ac, 23 2 hf-chs Bro Tea 110 35 
2G 24 1 do Pavnings 60 22 bid 
3 °A 25 1 do Congou At 31 

4 St. Clair 2619 do Bro Pelcoe 1045 75 bid 
5 Do 27 24 chests Pekoe 2160 55 bid 
6 Do 29,13. do Pekoe Sou 965 50 bid 
a ote 30 2 hf-chs Bro Mixed 90 22 

8 Do 31 8 do do 26U 25 

9 SSS 32° 2 do Pekoe Sou 80 45 bid 
LOPS CE Ley 33 2 do Bro Pekoe 90. 40, bid 
ll Do 34 3 do Pekoe 120 39 

12 Do 35 2 do Bro Mixed 100 25 

13 Do 36 1 do Congou 38 25 

14 Do 37 1 do Unassorted 10 29 bid 
15 Do 35 1 do Dnst 14 21 


Messrs. SomervirrE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 22nd Feb., 


the undermentioned lots of Tea (3,388 ]b.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 

oO. No. f per lb. oc 

1 Glenalla 75 4 hi-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 200 30 bid 

2 Do 76 4 chests Bro Tea 440 24 

3 Do 77 2 do Pekoe Fans 270 27 

4 L 78 17 hi-chs Pekoe 350 58 bid 
ae 79 1 chests Pekoe Sou 8u 25 
i OpaGr 80 2 do 
| : 1 hf-chs Souchong 223 32 
Pete Rey Sl 2 chests Dust 1Av 23 
ie CeG 82. 6 do Fannings dau 25 

9 Do 83 7 do Bro Tea 630 23 


Messrs. Fornes& Waker put up for saleat the 
| Chamber of Oommerce Nale-room today, 22nd Feb. 
| the undermentioned lots of Tea (32,570 Jb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No. perlb. c¢ 
1 in als 230 1 f-chs Bro Tea 50 13 
2 Do 232 2 do Dust 150 ) 
3 Farnham 234 2 do iro Pekoe tT) 87 
4 Do 238 18 do Pekoe 900 57 
5 Do 238 10 do Pekoe Sou 150 is3 
6 Do 240 1 do Faonings “5 3 
7 Do 42 1 do Dust SU. 2 
8 BK 244 6 do Bro Pekoe 390 3a 
1.9 Do 24612 do Pekoe Sou 20 is 
10 Do 248 1 chest Dust bin) 4} 
11 Hillside 250 34 hfchs Bro Pekoe 121359 
)12 HS 252 10 do do 378 82 
13 Do 254 13 chests Bro Mixed 70 Ps!) 
{14 Do 258 7 nfschs Drst sue 
15 Do 258 4 do Pekoe Dust 155 ”" 
1/16 WLC! 26019 do Bro Pékoc 050 «50 
| 17 ae 
chy 252 12 do d 420 
18 Do 264 44 do Pekoe Son 1540 SS 
ig Do 266 4 do Dust 188 os 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co. Li mited.) = 
{20 Polata- ; 
gama 268 20 hfchs Bro Pekoe lise 
21 Do 270 28 do Pekoe 1450 ( tard 
22 =Do 27214 do  Pekoe Sou atu 
23 Summer-) 
ville 274 17 chests Bro Pekor 186 
2)» ~Do 978 42 do Pekor 1300 bid 
25 Do 274 23 do Pekoe Sou - 


O° : oy TT. Q Al a . : 
yot.Mark. Box... Pkys...Description.......__._ Weight. ___. Mr. c. 
No. No ene c. ve a 7 H. Srmons_put up for sale_at. the. 
2 CW 280° 7 hf-chs bola hte 350 60. | th saith o icine Sale-room today, 29th Feb., 
97 Do 252 6 do  Pekoe 270 50 | the undermentioned lots of Te i ] 
zs Do 284 6 do Bro Pekoe Sou 270 43= 44 as under :— a (1,720 Ib.) » which sold,. 
~ Avisa= Ao - vs . red . Ne oh en i tn 
wella. 28616 do Bro Pekoe 720 63 Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight 
a OH bate eee es 54056 Noi Be IO 2T1fo ‘Om periece 
1 {) 990 15 chests Pekoe Sou 1350 49 1 Heeloya 80 12 ch ; ; Pa 
32 Do) 292 3 hf-chs Unassorted 135 36 2 Balmoral 82 2 aoe Bouchonee oy =A bid 
Bo eenllside At 3 Do 84 3 do Orange Pekoe Dust 375 34 
PG 29415 do Bro Pekoe 660 63 bid] 4 Do 86 2 do “Dust ————— 959-20 bi 
34 Do 296 4 chests Bro Mixed 359 ~ 36 ie 2 bid 
35 Do 298 4 hf-chs Dust 192 22 machen 
36 Do 300 1 do Pekoe Dust 53 25 , —_ 
37 Theber- Mes s , 
ton 228 do  Pekoe 1400 52 * SS18- SOMERVILLE & Co, put) up for sale at the 
AT ll MM igre 1500 46 Char sii Oommerce Sale‘room today, 29th Feb... 
mbda- “4 ‘ W {.ch ot ] 91 10 al: OvIITAe CT et £ 
ESS Se neat do 1800 oa ad the undermentioned lots of Téa (10,744 ‘[b.), . which 
@ Do 811 Ny ‘ Red Leaf eo a sold as) under :— 4 < eel ie 
41 WMukeloya 10 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 0 b Ji 
@ Do 12 7 do Pekoe 3500 58 pees (Bulked.) 
Do 1414 do Pekoe Sou 700 47, ae rk - Box den ails~ Weight 
44 Glasgow 16 3 do Bro Mixed 150 . 34 ° _ No. Pkgs. Description. perlb. cc. 
4 Do 18 2 do Dust 140 24 1 Invery, 84 11 chests Souchong 9) 56 
48 Do 20 1 do Red Leaf 5087 2, Do. 8514 do Pekoe 1260 64° 
47 Mooloya 22 1 do Bro Mixed 55 36 : og 86 13 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 676 82 
uille- a eee j 
5 lt field 87 10 chests Pekoe Sou | 990 | ot ard 
Mr. J. D. Rosinson put up for saleat the Cham-} @° Boe Be Ba Se ete uc ase ; 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 29th Feb., the under- ai 
mentioned lots of Tea (1,130 Ib.), which sold a8); (5.5.7 (Bulked.) 
under:— ton 91 9 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 405 49 
Lot. Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 8 Do 9211 do  Pekoe 550 «5B 
No. 0. per lb. c. 9 Do 938 3 de Bro Pekoe 165 58 
1 Ww 8 3 hf-chs Unassorted 130-26 10 H 94.1 do  Congou 32 33 
Hooped. : ll H 95 5 do  Pekoe Sou 236. 4G 
% Ambatenne 9 3 chests Bro Tea 330 36 12-H 96 3 do  Pekoe 1% 51 
Hooped. 138 H 97 1 do Bro Pekoe 54-59 
3 MRM 10 5 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 275 60 
4 Do ‘115 do ~Fekoe 250 50 (Bulked.) 
5 Do 123) oy rekoe Son ADD cect 14 Penrith 98 9 chests Fanuings 810 33 
A : 165 F 99 1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe 48 55 
16 ZZZ 100 6 do Souchong 270 2 
Messrs. WILSON & Oo. put up for sale at the Ohamber u f MS’ 1 5 a ee cae 90 «41 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 29th February, the|i9 p 3 gost Bane a eve 
andermentioned lots of Tea (5,955 Ib.), which sold| 2° F 7 do Pekoe Sou 315° AT 
: ; 21.P 1 do Bro Mixed Br 28 
as under :— 22 ~p £4 do 
(Bulked on Estate.) 2 boxes Unassorted 230 87 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No /perlb. c. 
Nahalma 1 16 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 768 69 
Do 2 29 chests Pekoe 2610 56 
Do 3 6 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 570 AT 
Do 4 4 do Congou 200 37 
Do 5 7 do Pekoe Fans 322 34 
Kennington 6 6 do Bro Pekoe 800 69 
Lo 7 8 chests Pekoe 720 53 
Do 8 4 od 
2 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 495 — 47 
D 9 10 boxes Unassorted 50 not ard. 


Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 29th Feb., the under- 


mentioned lots of Tea (10,343 lb.), which sold 
@s under :— 
Lot Mark Box Weight 
No, No Pkgs. Description perlb. c. 

1 Fernlands 39 16 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 965 59 

2 Do 4017 do  Pekoe - 100356 

3 Do 41 2 do Dust 140 22 

4 Do 42 1 do Congou 56336 

5 Cruden 43 12 chests Orange Pekoe 1080 77 bid 
6 Do 4416 do Pekoe 1440 62 bid 
7 Do 45 25 do #PekoeSou 2250 54 

8 Do 46 2 boxes Dust 60 22 

9 Do 4710 do BroMixed 200. 39 

10 BT 48 18 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 810 64 

11 Do 49 13 chests Pekoe 1058 52 bid 
12 Do 50 19 hf-chs Peko Sou 765 47 

13 Do 51) 1 box Bro Mixed 24 31 

14 Do 52 1 chest Dust 7a 23 

1 WP 53 2 hf-chs Unassorted 120 85 bid 
16 Do 54 2 do Pekoe Sou 140 30 bid 
17 Do 55 2 do Dust 120 830 

8 Do 56 1 do Bro Mixed 50 27 


Messrs, Forpes & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room ‘today, 29th Feb.>. 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (16,838 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb ec, 
i HS 24 1 chest Red Leaf 73 21 
2 QL 26 3 chests Bro Mixed 300 32 
3 NVO 238 8 do Unassorted 800 42 bid 
A eel 30 6 do Bro Mixed 600 38 
5 T 32 1 do © Dust 140 22 
6 Semba- 
1 watte 3420 do Pekoe Sou 1800 =46 
7 ¥F 36 11 do Fannings 858 22 
8 A K 38 15 do Pekoe Sou 1350 43 
9 Do 40 3 do Bro Tea 330 36 
(The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited.) 
10 Polata- 
gama 42 29 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1456 = 71 
11 Do. 44 28 do Pekoe 1260 60 
12 Do 46 14 do Pekoe Sou 636. 51 
13 N 48 9 do Bro Pekoe 540 = «68 
144N 50 6 do Pekoe 360 8656 
15 N 5214 do Pekoe Sou 840 48 
16 Agra Oya 54 9 chests Bro Pekoe 900 74 
17 Do 5613 do  Pekoe 1300 = 61 
18 Do 58 2 do Dust 140 24 
19 A J 60 2 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 100 65 
20 Do 62 1 do Bro Pekoe || 40 63 
21 Do 64 5 chests Pekoe 400 51 
22 DAR 6611 do Bro Pekoe 1186 = 63 bid 
23 RSVP 68 6 do | 
11 hf-chs do 1226 = 68 _ bid: 
24 70 2 chests do 215 63 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
COFFEE SALES IN MINCING Ex “Dardanus”—Derryclare, ‘1b 875; Be 1b 855; 
CEYLO } ‘0 ' 4 iS 793 6d; le 75s 6d; le 928; 1b715; 2 bags 82a 6d, eh 
Ls LANE. Ex “Benlawers”—Tillicoultry, le 918; 7o 1b 858; Be 
‘(Brom Our Commercial Correspondent.) 1¢8086d; lt 76d. 
4 aga Ex “Clan Mackenzie’—MGPB, lc 1b 64s 6d. 


p Ex “Dardanus”—Deyon A, 1b 878; 4c 803 Gd; 4¢ lt 
Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEK) sold qin | 775; le Lb 74s 6d;-1e Lt 92s 6d; 2 bags 835 6d. 
Mincing Lane up to 27th Jan. 1888:— Ex ‘‘Dardanus’”—Udahena, 4 bags 73s; 1 bag 686; 
Ex “Massilia”—Happugahalande, 3c 80s 6d. bag 76s; 1 bag 64s. 
Ex “Manora”—Yoxford, 8c 84s. Ex “Valetta”—Thotullagalla, 6c 1b 76s 6d. 
Ex “Olen Buchanan”—Osborne, 7c 1t 80s 6d. __x “Dardanus”—Kondesalle (OBEC), 1b 75s; Lt 1b 
Ex “Olan Mackenzie”—Mausagalla, 3¢ 18s; 82 2t 72s 6d; 1b 85s; 1b 2 bags 59s 6d. Dodangalla (OBEC), 
83s Gd; le 78s tid; 5e 828 6d: 1¢ 93s; le Lb 778.64; 3c 4b | 1b 1b 728 6d; 1b 85s. Darrawella, (OBKO), 1t B45; Ie 
6ls; 5 bags 82s; 1 bag 69s; 1 bag 68s. 1t 83s; 2c 1b 788; 1t77s 6d; 1 888; 1b 863; 1c 625; 2b 
Ex “Benlawers”—Tilkcoultry, 3c 95s; 8c 79s; 2 bags 64s 6d; 1b 76s; 1 bag 61s. 
868; Ubag 83s; 1 bag 888; 1 bag 71s. Logie, 2c 78s! le Ex “Ben!awers —WNaranghena(OBEO), 2c 83s; 1b 68s; 
lt 763; 1t-76s 6d; 2 bags 85s. 1b 84s, lb 548; 1 bag. 82s, 
Ex ‘Ningchow”—W PF, 3c 1t 77s; 1b 76s; 2t 88s: le Ex *Dardanus —Maskeliya, 3c 2t 848 6d; 3c 798 6d; 
Lb 68s 60. : é 1b 74s 6d; le 1b 92s 6d; le 698 6d; 1b 81s. Kelburne, 
Ex “Jason” —Kandewatte, 2t 77s; It 88s; 1t 84s; 2c lb 81s; 7¢ 83s; 2c 1t 76s 6d; 1c 748 6d; 1c 92s; Ic 1b 
7286d; L bag 81s; 1 bag SOs; 1 bag 69s. 643; 1 bag S25 6d. 
Ex‘Glencoe” —PSD, 23° bags 65s; 11 bags 59s; 11 Ex “Kaisow ’—Poonagalla, 1b 79s; 2c¢ 808; 3c 1b 78s; 
bags 54s 6d; 8 bags 55s, ; 1t 75s; 1c 90s 6d; Ic 698, Waringalla, 1b 77s; le 1t 
Ex “Chusan”—GW OO, 9 bags 64s. 78s 6d; 2c 1b 778; 1b 72s; 1t 883 6d; 1t 69s; 2 
Ex “India”—Hanipha, 3c 87s; 5c 885 6d; le 78s; 1c | Pa&S 80s. tt 5 
5 baga 95s. Blair Athol, lc 94s; 3c 1b 88s, |, Ex “Denbighshire”—-Devon, 5c 80s. 
Ex “Capella”—Meddecombra, le 893; Gc 1b 83s 6d: | Ex “Goorkha’’—Ouvahkellie, le 1b 83s; 3c 80s 6d; 1b 


5e 808 6d; le 1b 77s 6d; 2c 94s. 738; 1t 938 6d; 1b 72s. 

Bx “Duke of Devonshire”—Meddecomtra, It 87s; 5c | ,, EX “Clan Grant’—Kumaradola B, 12 bags 67s 64. 
838; 1c 1b 83s 6; 9c 81s; 2c lb 77s: 3e O4s, 7 Bulatwatte B, 11 bags 68s. 

Ex “*Manora”—Fermoyle, 2c 79s 6d. Ex “Glenroy’’—Delgolla ¥, 10 bags 68s. 

Ex “Benlawers”—Gowerakellie, 1b 91s; 1b 2c 90s: 3c Ex “Peshawur’—Grange, 4 bags 63s 6d. 
848; 1b 78s; 1090s. PDMO, 1b 90s; Je 1t 94s6d,.... -H* “Massilia”—Udapolla, 7 bags 68s. 


Ex “India’’—Wiharagalla, 1b 89s; 2c 2t 92s 6d; le 76s; 
le 1t 903, West Holyrood, 1t 893; 4c Lb 86s 6d; 6c Marks and prices of OLYLON COFFEE sold in 
$28; 1t 778; 2c 1b91s. Sheen, le 89s; Se lb 82s 6d; 7¢ | Mincing Lane up to 10th Feb. 1883 :— 
803;1b 75; 2c 93s 6d. > |. Ex “Dardanus”—-Norwood, 1t 885; 5c 85s 6d; 5c 82s; 

Ex “Ningchow’ —Kirkoswald, 1t 91s; 3c 895; 5¢ 82s; | 2¢ Lt Sle Gd; 8c 1t 76s 61; Bc 98s 61; 4 bags 83s. 
1t 76s 6d; le 94s. * Amunamulle, le 1b 84s; Ie 1b 80s 6d; 1t 74s; Lh 80s; 

Ex “India”—Haputale, le 1b 78s 6d; le 1b 74s; 1c 16 708. 6d; 1 bag 79s. Nahavilla O, 2c 1b 80s; 3c 76s 64; 
91s. Sherwood, 2¢ 803 6d; 3¢ Lt 77s 6d; cl Ub 75s d; | Lt 72s; Lt 88s 6d. 
lc 91s. Diyayama, 1b 90s; 4e 88s; de lb 82s; lb Os| , HX “Kaisow’—West Holyrood, 1b 92s; 1b 2c 88s 6u: 
6d; le lb 94s 6d. ’ | de 1b 885 61; 1t 79s; le 1t 93s. 

Ex “Olan Drummond’—Gampaha EF, 5c 77s 6d: Ex ‘‘Goorkha’’—Mahanilu, 1b 94s; 1b 2c 89s 6d; 4c 848 
5c 78s. ’ | 6d; 1t 795; le 1b 98s 6d 

Bx “Duke of Devonshire” —Udahena, lelt 75s; 1t 86s, EX ““Parramatta’"—TTAM, 4c 82s 6d. 

Ex “Nepaul’’—Mausagalla, lc 76s; 2c 2t 1b 74s; 3t lb. Ex ‘‘Goorkha”—S), Clair, 1t 92s; 4¢ 1b 90s 6d; fe 1t 


77s 6d; 11 85s; 1667s; 2 bags 75s. | 85s; 1b 76s; le 1t 93s 6d. 
Ex “Clan Lamont’'—Anniewatte, lc 1b 76s; 3c 74s; | _ Ex “Dardanus”—Lozie, 6c 89s 6d; 5¢ 1b 828 6d; lc 
le 70364; It 83s Gil; 1t 68s 6A; 2 bags 72s Gd. ” | 78s; 2c 1t 93s 6d; de 1b 87s; 5c 1b 82s 6d, 


Ex “Armenia’’—Moonerakanda 5c 78s; 5c 77s 6d: 8c Ex *‘Stentor’—North Matale, 5c 82s 6d; 3c 79s; 2c 
2t 74s 6d. Derryclaire, 1¢14 88s; 2b 1e 79s. ‘ 77s; lc 743; le 1t 90s; le 1b-77s 6d. 

Ex “‘Ajax"—WP, 4c 7ds 64. | Ex “Glevroy”—Theresia, 1b 88s; 2¢ 1t S$5s 6d; 1c 783; 

Ex Sundry ships--WP, 8c 75s. Laymastotte A, 3¢ | le 1t 92s 6d. 
1b 75s, Badullawatte 1, 5¢ 76s. Yapame, 8-1, de 76s | Ex ‘Duke of Devonshire’—Wangie Oya, lb 87s; 3c 
6d. Drayton, 3c 80s. ~Wiharagalla, 1c 665; 5c 825 6d., | 848; 2¢ 1t 80s bd; 1t 77s 6d; 1e 90s. Hockworthy, le 83s; 
Grange, 2c 76d. Agra 2, 4c 82s 6d. Galkandewatte,. | 2¢ 1¢75s 6d; 1b 72s; 1t 87s. Northcove, 1b 91s; le 1t 
dco lt 85s; Bc 883. Mousaella EF, 5c. 83s 6). @Gona- 88s; 4c 85s; le 80s; !c 1t 92s. 
motawa, 5c 1b 63s 64. Llanthomas, 2e 1b ggs,|_ EX “Dacca”—Laxapana, 1b 86s; lc 1t 84s 6d; 3c 79s; 
Kirkoswald, 5c 80s 60; le 1b 808; 5¢ 1b 82s. OuvahGA_ | lt 76s 6d; Lt 89s 6d. 
4c 80+. Blackwood, 5¢ 1t77s Gd. Mahakanda, 5¢ 77s 6a. i “Oapella’’—Denegama, 2¢ 1t 84s; 2c 1t 79s; 1b 73s 

64; 1t 89s, 
Marks and prices of OBYLON COFFEE sold in | oa ees Gonapattiya, 1t 83s; 1t 77s; 1c 1t 80s; 


Mineing Lane up to 3rd Feb, 1888:— Ex “Olan Alpine’—W Sar ae rh PAG 
Ex “Eastbourne”—DCO, 16 bags 55s 6d. he lone race pine oodecote, le 83s; 2c 1b 80s 6d; 

” * 20 Rk , - : talk 
Ex'‘ Merkara’’—Ireby, 4c 1t 76s td. Wannerajah, 5c} Ex “Duke of Sutherland” —Woodcote, 1b 82s; le 1b 


lb 77s- 7s 6d; 2c 77s; 1b 86s 
Ex “Dardanus’—Sarnia O, 2c lb 79s 6d. Watte- | ix aay tta”’— Pathe : 89s; 3c 5s: 78s: 
kee, I aoe Oita: Malla, 10 dn vaca, fdas ae ta Lethenty,:le 89s; 3c Ib S5s; 1t 78s; 
x **Vega"—Drayton, 8c Lt 80s, Ex “Gangeés”—Liddesdale, le 1b 8 
z 2) 4) r ns af Fy +] Sis. 
Ex “Clan Matheson”—Loolcondura (OBEQ) Gonayy, Ex “Vegas *Gampion, 5c lt Sle. a 


4c 80a. | Ex “Kaisow’’—Rathni 78; { 
Ue #4 aan 2 uy als _ mnillokelle, 1b S7s; Se Sis: de 
Ex ea Neate 6o 76s. ‘i | 808; 1t 76s; le 90s Gd; le 71s Gd: le 1b 72s 6d; lb ‘i 
Ex “Australin’ —Fuithlie, 26 1b 76s | 1 bag 81s; Lbag 67s. PDO, 1t 95s; 8c 1b Ws: Bo 1b S4a. 
Ex “Armevia’’—Darrawella (OBEC)O, 2c 82s 6d. | 1b 75s; le 94s; 1t 71s; 2 bags 85s; 1 bag 75s. BBWD. 
: f 2 


Kx “Kaisow’’—Wattegodde, le 89s; de lt 85s Bd; 6c! Le 4a: 5e SOe F 324 6 q 
ow" — 1 4 de It 85 - 8; oc SIs; 5c Lt 82a 6d; lb 76s; le lb 988: le 
lt Sls; lo 77s Gd; lo lt 928 6d; 2c 724 Gd: 2 bags 88«:; | 71s Gd; 2 lags 84s 6d; 1 bag 88e: 1 ae ie 1 bee oa _ 
a Sis 64; l bag 68s, Gonngalla, Lb 85s; Se 83s 6d; | Ex “Ballaarat” -Gampaha EF, l0c 81s, a) 
c 78s; Lb 748; le 1b 938 6d; Le 74s; 2 bags Sis. Ex “Glepfinlas’—Gampaha EF, 10c 81s, 


- 


A 


_Ex “Glencoe”—JS8D PB, 8 bags 66564. 4 a 

Ex “Glenfinlas”—Lunugalla OO, 1b °885; ‘le 1b” 87s; 

50 1b 81s; le 778; 1t 91s; le 1t 70s; 1 bag 81s; 1 bag’58s. 
SD, lbag56s. “ 

Ex “Kaisow”—Lunugalla, 1b 878; 2c 888; 11¢ €2s 6d; 
Qe 788; 1c 69s 6d; Ic 1b 9358 6d; lb 74s 6d; 2c 69s 6d: 
2c 82s6d; 1c 75s; 1c 67s; 1 bag 84s. Elbedde, 1b 90s; 
2c 83s; le 77s; le 1b 69s; 2 bags 828 6d; 1 bag 86s. 
Louisa O, lc 97s; 4c 903; 1b 76s; 1¢ 1b 938; 1¢ 1b 728 6d; 
1 bag 91s. 

Ex “Manora”—St: Clair, 5c 826. - 

Ex “Deucalion”—Loolcondura (OBEC) Gonavy, 5c 
82a 6d; 2c 1t 82s. 

Ex “Glenearn”—Golconda, 5c 82s; le 1b 81s 6d. 

Ex “Oopack”—Blair Athol, 6c 81s 6d. 

Ex “Prometheus” — Venture, 2c 1b 85s 6d. 


TR 


Additional Sales. © 

CorrEE.—Meddecombra, 1c 89s; 6c 1b 83s 6d; 5c 
80s 6d;_1c 1b 77s 6d; 2c 945; 1t 87s; 5c 838; le 1b 83s 
6d; 9c 81s; 2c 1b 77s; 3¢ 94s, Fermoyle, 2c 79s 6d. 
Mausagalla, 3¢ 1t 86s; 8c 2t 83s 6d;1c 788 6d; 5c¢ 82s 
6d; 1c 93s; 1c 1b 77s 6d; 3¢4b 61s; 5 bags 82s; 1 bag 
69s; 1 bag 68s. Logie 2c 73s; le 1t 76s; 1t 76s 6d; 
2 bags 85s. Kirkoswald, 1t 91s; 3c 89s; 5c 82s; 1t. 76s 
6d; 1c 94s. Haputale, 1c 1b 78s 6d; 1c 1b 74s; 1c 91s. 
Sherwood, 2c 80s 6d; 3c 1t 77s 6d; 1c 1b 75s 6d; 1c 91s. 
Diyagama, 1b 903; 4c 88s; 4¢ 1b 82s; 1b 80s 6d; le 1b 
‘94s Gd. Gowerakellie, lb 91s; 1b 2c¢ 99s; 3c 84-; 1b 
78s; 1t 90s. PDM O, 1b 90s; 1c 1t 94s 6d. West 
Holyrood, 1t 89s; 4c lb 863 6d; 6c 82s; 1t 77s; 2c 1b 
91s. Sheen, le 89s; 5c 1b 828 6d; 7c 80s; 1b 75s; 2c 
93s 6d. PSD, 23 bags 65s; 11 bags 59s, 11 bags 543 
‘6d; 8 bags 55s. GWOO, 9 bags 64s. Hanipha, 3c 87s; 
5e 83s 6d; 1c 78s; le 5 bags 95s. Blaic Athol, 1c 94s; 
3c 1b 88s. Hapugabalande, 3c 80s 6d. Yoxford, 8c 
84s. Osborne, 7c 1t 80s6d. WPF, 3c 1t 77s; 1b 76s; 
2¢ 888; Ic lb 68: 6d. Kandewatte, 2t 77s; 1t 88s; 1t 
64s; 2t 72s 6d; 1 bag 81s; 1 bag 80s; 1 hag 69s. An- 
niewatte, lc 1b 76s; 3c 74s; le 70s 6d; 1t 88s 6d; 1t 
63s Gd; 2 bags 72s 6d. Moonerakanda, 5¢ 78s; 5c 77s 
6d; 8c 2t 74s 6d. WP, 4e 75s 6d. Gampaha EF, 5c 
77s 6d;5¢78s. Udahena, le 1t 75s; 1t 86s. Mausagalla, 
le 76s; 2c 2b 1b 748; 3t Lb 77s 61; 1t 85s; 1t 67s; 2 
bags 75s. WP, 3c 75s, Laymastotte A, 8c lb 75s. 
Badullawatte 1, 5c 76s. Yapame 8-l, 4c 76s 6i. 
Drayton, 3c 80s. Galkandewatte, 4e It 85s; 3c 88s. 
Mousaella EF, 5c 833 Gd. Gonamotawa, 5c 1b 83s 6d. 
Llanthomas, 2c 1b 88s. Kirkoswald, 5c 80s 6d; 1c 1b 
80s; 5c 1b 82s. Ouvah GA, 4c 80s. Blackwood, 5c lt 
77s 6d. Mahakanda, 5c 77s 6d. WGT (in diamond), 
22 72s 6d; 1 bag 63s. Haputale, 1 bag 54s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES| 


IN LONDON. 


41, Mincine Lanr, February 3rd, 1888. 


SuccrIRUBRA. 
Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. 
Stem 

‘CS, K in dia, 34d a 
Bellwood 33d 8rd 
Lanka Plantation Co. 

Limited Bed 63d 
-Galloola 33 ~: 
Maria 37d 5d 
Stonycliff 2d to 6d 3d to 4d 
Meeriabedde ded t» 3d 3hd 
New Tunisgalla 2d to 3d 334 
IMP in dia, 4d 64d to 7d 
Rangbodde ahd 4d 
Gonakelle 44d 
Wannerajah ad 
Albion, Dimboola 4d 

OFFICINALIS. 

Upper Cranley Bidto 53d 9d 
KR in dia. ; 4d to 45d 8d 
Albion, Dimboola 4kd 63d 7d 
Dukinfield ad 104d to 11d 
Summer Hill Sd to 34d 
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‘SALES LIST. 


Saihe tS I 
CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 

. Lonpox, January 27th, 1888. 

Ex ‘“Ningchow”’—Palli, 3 bags 30s; 3 bags 79s 
Yattewelle, 27 bags 85s; 2 bags 63s 6d; 2 bags 758 
North Matale, 50 bags 87s. j 

Ex ‘‘Yorouba”—Hylton, 1 bag 728;1 bag 71s. | 

Ex “Vesta”—Elmshurst, 1 bag58s. SD, 1 bag 40s. 
Victoria, 1 bag 64s. : 

Ex ‘‘Manora””—Rajawelle, 9 bags 69s. i 

Ex “Carthage”— Rajawelle; 10 bags 71s. 

Ex ‘‘Telemachus”—Rajawelle, 21 bags 718. 

Ex “Clan Matheson”—Hylton, 3 bags 695s. 

Lonpon, Feb. 3rd, 1888. 

Ex “Jason”—Kirrimattia, 20 bags 838; 25 bags 82s 6d; 
1 bag 67s; l-bag 66s; 1 bag 58s. 

Ex ‘‘Benlawers’”—Narkitsande, 19 bags 84s 6 1; 3 bags 
74s; 5 bags 70s. Udapolla, 78'bags 843; 15 bags 84s 6d. 
Kepitigalla 21 bags 81s 6d; 1 bag 71s; 1 bag 48s; 2 
bags 62s 61. 

Ex “India”—Amba, 14 bags 74s; 2 bags 50s; 5 
77s; 1 bag 69s. Bh ; “¥ 

Ex “Olivia”’—Kondesalle, Sirigalla, 46 
bags 81s 6d. 


bags 85s. 


Lonpon, Feb. 10th, 1888, 
Ex “Kaisow”’—Palli, 69 bags 85s; 20 vags 64s; 4 bags 
453 6d; 2 bags 74s. SD, 1 bag 49s, Udapolls, 15 bags 
85s; 2 bags 80s 64. Hylton, 25 bags 853s; 8 bags 82s; 
2 bags 66s. (OOO)A, 12 bags 79s 6d; 5 bags 693; 8 bags 
66s 64. Victoria, 17 bags 75s. 


Oocoa —Rajawelle, 9 bags 693; 10 bags 71s; 21 bags 
71s. Hylton, 3 bags 65s; 1 bag 72s; 1 bag 71s. Elms- 
hurst, 1 bag 53s. SD, 1 bag 403. Victoria, 1 bag 64s. 
Palli, 3 bags 30s; 3 bags 793. Yattewelle, 27 bags 853; 
2 bags 63361; 2 bags 753. North Matale, 50 bags 87s. 
—Local ‘ Times.” 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN 
LONDON. 


(From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, January 27th, 1888. 
Ex “Simoom”—DBG, 3 cases 2s 4d; 2 cases 1s 9d. 
Ex “Clan Macdonald”—Esperenze, 2 cases 1s 5d; 3 
cases ls 64. ; 

Ex “Merkara”—WoodsleeA, 1 case,ls 5d; 3 casesls 6d. 
Ex “Benarty”—GW, 11 cases 1s 7d. 
Ex “Vesta’—Elkadua, 2 cases 1s 5d; 3 cases Is 81. 
Ex “Thos. Parker’”—DA&(Co., 4cases 1s 2d. 


Lonpon, Feb. 10th, 1888. 
Ex “Ningchow”’—Ballagalla, 2 cases 2s 34; 3 cases 
ls 4d; 2cases ls 3d; 1 case Ls; 1 case 1s 5d. 
Ex ‘‘Kaisow”—Wariagalla, 1 case 23 3d; 1 case 2s 24; 


3 cases Is 9d; 1 case 1s 8d; 1 case Is4d; 1 case 1s 1d; 


2 cases 2s 3d; 2 cases 1s 7d; 1 case ls 4d; 1 case 2s 34d; 


‘Lease 1s 6d; Lease 1ld; 1 case 1s 3d. Laxapanagalla, 


6 cases 1s 11d; 1loase 1s5d. GK, 3 cases 1s 11d; 3 cases 
1s 7d; 2cases 1s; 2 cases 1s 5d; 1 case Is 4d, (JRH), 
6 cases 1s 9d; 5 cases Is 10d. 

Ex “Eastbourne” —Laxapanagalla, 3 cases 1s Lld; 3 
cases ls 7d; 1 case ls 4d. 

Ex “Dardinus”-— Riverside Estate, 8 cases “1s 8d; 1 
ease Is 5d. Meddecombra, 3 cases 1s 4d. { 

Ex “Kaisow’—Kandanuwara, 2 cases 2361; 4 cases 


| 1s 11d; 6 cases 1s 41; 2 cases 1s; 1 case Is 5d. Vicarton, - 
| 3 cases 2s 5d; 2 cases 2s 4d; 3 cases 2s ld; 2-cases 25 2d; 


3 cases 18441, : 
Ex “Stentor’—Tunisgalla, 2 cases 159d; 1 case 1s 10d. 


iix““Telemachus”—Ellagalla, 2 cases 1s 9d. 

Ex sundry ships—Oastlereagh, 3 cases 1s 9d. Mousa, 
2 cases 1891. Duart, 2 cases Is 8d. Kirrimettia, 2 
cases 1s 2d; 2 cases Is 1d. Altwood, 3 cases 1s od. 
AW(St.M), 1 case 1s 31. Havilland, 3 cases 13 7d. 
(OBEC), 4 cases 1s Sd. Deyanella, 2 cases 1s 10d. 
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{ Price :—12} cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


CoLompBo, Aprit 4, 1888, 
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COLOMBO SALES OF TEA AND 


el Mark Hox Pkgs. Description Weight 
4 0. Orjlbs, (C, 
CINCHONA. 18° Hill- : 
side 10618 do Bro Pekoe 900 63 
19 Do 108 12 chests Pekoe 1044 56 
TRA. 20 Do 11018 do Pekoe Sou 1620 46 
a Re to 2 go BE Mixed 372 28 
pees ) us 191 24 
23 Do 116 2 do Pekoe D 22 2 
Mr. J. D. Ropinson put up for sale at the Oham- | 24 Qolana- es ald 1235 37, 
“ber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 7th March, the kande 118 8 hf-chs Unassorted 400 51 
undermentioned lots of Tea (6,355 lb.), which sold) 2 COT 120 8 pakgs Bro Pekoe 455 61 
rap under Bon GE tit 3 
_Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 2 Do 126 1 he t ekoe Sou 650 AT 
No. No, per lb ¢. chest Dust 8024 
Hooped 
1 Yahaella 1017 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 850° ba Messrs. SomervILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
2 Do 1119 do  Pekoe 950 53 Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th March 
3 Do 12 2 do do Nos, 20 & 23 100 46 the undermentioned lots of Tea (34,057 Ib.), which sold 
4 Do 13 9 do Pekoe Sou AOS EOIN Hi aan ) -), whic 
(euted)) Loe Mark pox Packages Description § Weight 
5 Layant 14 3 chests Bro Pekoe 300 59 1 POH Aber hG 
4 Do U6113" . dexsyvPekoe 104053 ee Goad Orn) Bad Lest 220, ae 
7 Do 1611 do  Pekoe Sou 880 48 3M 9 1 do Brot = oC 
8 Do 171 do BroPekoe Sou 90 36 4M io) id pebeeeg tie ae 
(Bulked.) 1 do Pekoe Sou 120 37 
Hooped cad (Bulked.) 
9 Ambatenne 18 7 chests Pekoe 700 ~=—-60 5 Mincing- 
10. Do 19 18 do Pekoe Sou 1040 47 : pe 11 13 chests Pekoe Sou 1170 53 
= Cie an Ae, 5 ae 
Mr. C. lu. H. Symons put up for sale at th te ae Ptiaes a: AUG 
‘Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th March, : (Factory Bulked.) 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (879 1b.), which sold| 8 St.Andrew’s 
as under :— , TNC 14 16 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 992 47 
Eat Mark tg Packages Description Weight th =e fe a es Bro ete Pee Sepa 
Os vo per 1 oe 11 Yuille- < on 
1 JVATS& 4 chests Pekoe No. 2 384 out 5 . 
2 WG 90 2hf-chs Bro Mixed 130 25 Spry eerie tel ae 990 53 
3 Do @2-1-do ;BroPekoe Dust! "85 °° 31 | 33° Go 18.98 do”) Reo Pox tole yee 
4 AD 91 6 do Pekoe Fans 300 6/250)! 140 “Mural RP ia oy ei Ue 
a | oya 2019 do Pekoe 1900 i 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber|15 Do 21 7 do Bro Pekoe 700 6 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th March, the (Bulked 
Amidaimpenjianed lots of Tea (4,170 1b.), which sold) y, paugor- ed.) 
as under :— jale 22 23 hf-c ah an 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight | WT 7 “Do 24 a pie Bae ee Fou sare ‘5 bi 
No No. perlb. c, 1/18 Do 26 29 do  Pekoe 1450 52 
1 Rawreth 57 38 hf-chs Unassorted 1900 44 bid | yg 0 28 22 do . Bro Pekoe 1320-67 bid 
2 Do 58 2 do Dust 130 22 30 “hadnes =a Y 
E Poa 59 7 do BroTea 350 34 ven 30 44 do Pekoe 1980 5 bid 
‘ S 2 Q ¢ skoe a5 8 bic 
gama 60 4 do Bro Pekoe 160 66 a an’ Ba ag eee ckoe ah 47 bid 
5 Do BL do ° “Pekoe 360 48 bid | 53 Alin- = 
6 Do 62 3 do Bro Mixed 150. 40 "4 Palle s she - 
7 Do 68 2 do Pekoe Dust 100 82 | 24 eo = of: sr eed nae Pekoe ep os bid 
8 Bowhill 417 do  Pekoe 1020. 49 bid | 55 38 3 dov..Dusat 105 ve 
‘ye | 26 IP 37 7 chests Bro Tea 630. 27 
Messrs. Forbes & WALKER put up for sale at the } (Bulked 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 7th March, | .. : sulked.) 
. an - 2 | 27 Dambula- 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (19,367 lb.), which | gulla 38 Lhf-chs Dust 10 
sold as under:— les Do 39 2 do Fannings 100¢ not 
Lot Box Weight 20 Do 10 35 do Pekoe Sou 1405 ( arrived 
No. miaee No. Pkgs. Description per lb. Cc. 0 Do {1 20 do Bro Pekoe 975) 
1 Dowdn- > 
side 72 2) hf-chs Souchong 1074 ~ 37 (Bulked.) 
a Do 71 14 do Congou 630 27 31 Penrith 42 8 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 60 iS 
3 Do 76 2 do Dust 100 25 32 Do i316 do Pekoe 720 52 
4AK 75 14 chests Pekoe Sou 260 42 33 Do 44 4 do Bro Pekoe 0 80 bid 
5 De 80 % do Bro Tea 330 Sh 34 STC iG 7 do do IS5 55 
 Theber BS Do 17 7 do Pekoe 50 0 
ton §2 37 bf-chs Bro Pekoe 1360 Os a6 Do 48 6 do Pekoe Sou 0 ib 
7 Do Si.1?' do Pekow 550 52 7 Do 40 1 do Unussorted 1] 7 
s Do 86 26) doe Pekow Sou 1500 17 138 Do 50 1 do Bro Mixed 7 il 
) Walla } 39 Do fl 1 do Pekoe Dust 76 93 
Valley 85 7 chests Gro Pekoe 665 75 bid | 40 CW 6219 do Bro Pekoe So 12 47 
10 Do 90 15 do Pekoo 1520 63 | 41 Do 63 4 do Q70 73 
11 Queen } 42 Comillah 54 5 do a50 65 
wood 9244 do Hro Peko 1320 75 | 43 Do 65 7 do 7) ‘1 
lg Do Mt 14 do Pekoo 1330 hal 4a Do 54613 do 5 i3 
S Do 1 do Souchong 95 37} 45. Yalta 1 do mn} 9 
\4 Do os 2 do Dust 272 29 | 46 lo 1 do i7 Ad'n 
18 Agraocys 00 4 do Bro Pekow 400 63 | 47 SLC 1” 64 «(do 
id Do Log do Pokoe sou M 1 box Pokoe 0 i 
17 Do 101 1 hi-cha Dust “0 4 ¥% Do 2 boxes S ho 4 


ar 
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Mr. E. Joun put!up for sale at the Chamber of | Lot Mark 


Commerce Sale-room today, 14th March, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (4,765 lb.), which sold 


ag under :— 

Lot Mark Box ; Weight 

No. No Pkgs. Description perlb. c. 

1 NB 65 2 hf-chs Unassorted 100 48639 

2 Do 66 1 box Red Leaf 16 23 

3 Do 67 2hf-cas Dust 100 22 
4EW 70 14 do  Unassorted 700 38664 

& Kanan- 5 ‘ 

gama 71 6 chests Bro Pekoe 300 87 bid 

€ Do 72 6 do  Pekoe 600 48 bid 
T Do 73 8 do Pekoe Sou 800 45 

8 Ardlaw 74 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 54 57 bid 
9 Do 75 11 do Pekoe Sou 50 49 
10 Do 762 o Bro Mixed 104 = 38 
11 Torring- 

ton 77 2 do Dust 148 21 

42 Do 78 1 do Congou 67 25 
13. W H 79 32 boxes Bro Pekoe 320 60 bid 
14. ~Do 80 18 hf-chs’ Pekoe 540 47 bid 
16 Do 81 1 box Oongou 19 22 
16° »=6Do 82 1 hi-cht Dust AT 22 


Messrs. Witson & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th March, 
the Hederugntioned lots of Tea (4,710 Ib.), which sold 
as under :— 


Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. perlb. ce. 

3K 1 3 chests Pekoe Sou 270 43 

Do 2 4 hf-chs Pekoe 270 48 

Do 3 3 do  BroPekoe 150 §©60 
MK 4 3 do do 150 62 

Do 5 6 do Pekoe 540 49 

Do 6 4 do Pekoe Sou 360 444 
Nahalma 7 5 do Fannaings 250 

Do 8 2 do Congou 110 

Do 9 9 do Pekoe Sou 450 } not ard. 

Do 10 18 chests Pekoe , 1710 

Do 11 9 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 450 


Messrs, Forbes & Waker put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 14th March, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (30,308 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
oO. No. per lb c. 
1 Citrus 128 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 150 68 
2 Do 130 6 do Pekoe 300 53 
3 Do 132 16 do Pekoe Sou 800 43 
4 Do 134 2 do Souchong 100 = 2 
5 Do 1386 1 do Mixed 50 8620 
6 Do 138 1 do Fannings 50.38 
7 Do 140 1 do Dust 50 20 
8 Ratmaha- 
ra 142 2 do Bro Pekoe ~ 100 ~~ 69 
9 Do 144 9 do Pekoe Sou 450 41 
10 Do 146 1 do Souchong 50 =. 30 
il Do 148 1 do Dust 50 23 
12 Do 150 1 do Mixed 50 24 
13 Do 1523 tedo Unassorted 45 29 
14 Walahan- 
dua 154 4 do Bro Pekoe 200 70 
15 Do 166 7 do Pekoe 350 48 | 
16 Do 158 6 do Pekoe Sou 300 46 
17 Do 160 5 do Souchong 250 37 
18 SPA 162 4 do Unassoted 240 29 
19 Wevagoda 
Ww 164 3 do Pekoe 150. 44 
20 Do 166 3 do Souchong 150 30 
21 Do 168 3 do Pekoe Sou 138 39 
22 Do 170 2 do Bro Pekoe 93 71 
23 Do 172 3 do Unassorted 150 34 
24 VV 174 6 do Pekoe 300 33 
95 Tyspane 176 6 do Bro Pekoe 330 52 bid 
26 Do 178 10 chests Pekoe Sou 800 44 bid 
27 Do 180 16 hf-chs Dust 1040 23 
Kanda- 
= polla 18216 do Bro Pekoe 960 63 bid 
29 Do 18419 do Pekoe 950 54 bid 
30 Do 186 18 do do 990 52 bid 
31 Do 188 6 do Bro Mixed 360 86 
32 Do 190 4 do Dust 280 20 
jo onde- 
s nawa 19217 do Bro Pekoe 850 «64 bid 
34 Do 194 32 chests Pekoe 2880 52 bid 
35 Do 196 8 do Pekoe Sou 720 46 
36 Do 198 6 do Bro Mixed 540 36 
a Do 200 5 do Bro Tea 450 30. 
38 = Do 202 4 do Dust 300 =. 20 
29 Theydon 
Bo 204 11 do Bro Pekoe 1186 (4 


SALES LIST. Aa 


Box Packages Description § Wei a 
No. rh Nosy,, per lb. c. 
40 Radella 20614 do do 1400 68 
41 Do 208 13 do Pekoe 1040 58 
42-—-Do 210.14. do __ Pekoe Sou 1050 51 
43 Middle- re 
ton 212 37 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 2072 «63 
44 Do 214 33 do Pekoe 1650 55 
45 Do 216 2 do Congou 96 35 
46 J 218 1 do Bro Orange Pekoe 38 58 
47 Ambla- 
kanda 22017 pkgs Bro Pekoe 1226 836 64 bid 
48 C B 222 8 hf-chs Congou 400 39 
49 Do 224 4 do Bro Mixed 200 36 
50 Do 226 6 do Red Leaf 240 23 
51 Do 228 3 do  Pekoe Dust 210 8420 
52 Agala- 
watte 230 6 do Pekoe 300339 
53 Welle- 
kelle 232 19 do Unassorted 950 53 
54 Do 234 2 do Dust 97 21 
55 Do 236 1 do Bro Mixed 40 31 
56 Monro- 
via 238 6 do Bro Pekoe 300-54 
57 Do 240 6 do Pekoe 300 45 
58 Galbodda 24231 do Pekoe 1521 43 
59 Do 244 1 do Pekoe Dust 4t 21 


Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Salé-room today, 14th March, 
the uedertpntionsd lots of Tea (2,740 lb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weigkt 
No No. perlb. c. 
1 Galla- 
watte 96 20 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 900 8666 
2 Do 98 37 do Pekoe 1665 52 
3 Do 1 3 do Fannings 140 23 
4 8 3 1 do Unassorted 35 3 


LONDON SALES. 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) — 


»Mincinc LANE, Feb. 17th. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 17th Feb. 1888 :— 

Ex ‘‘Vega”—Orion, 20 bags 77s. 

Ex ‘* Nubia ”—Macaldenia, 1c Lb 76s. 

: Ex ‘ Bellerophon”—OBEO, Mahaberiatenne, le 1t 
6s, 

Ex ‘ Kaisow ”—Kadienlena, 1b 90s; 3c lb 86s; 6c 
83s 6d;1077s 6d; lo 92s; 1c 1t 71s 6d; 2bags 85s; 
lbag 72s. 

Ex ‘ Glenshiel””—Wiharagalla, le 90s; 5c 87s 6d ; 
2c 87s; 10c 833; 1c 788; 2c 92s; 3c lb 758; 4 bags 85s; 
1 bag 88s; Lbag 72s. 

Ex ‘“‘ Manora ”—Henfold, 2c 92s; 1t 88s; 4c 84s; 1b 
78s 6d; 1c 1b 938; 1c 83s; 2 bags 85s. Berragalla, 3c 69s; 
le 868; 7c 838; le 87s; 1c. 92s; 1c 7238; 3 bags 8s. 
Hylton, 2c 1b 85s; 1b 82s; 6c 79s; 1t 75s 6d; le 90s; Ic 
69s; 2 bags 79s. Kahagalla, 1c 868; 2c 1b 81s; le 1b 
78s 6d; 16 91s. Ouvahkellie, 1c 88s; 3c 83s; le 78s; 
lb 90s ; 2 bags 7286d. Devon, 1t 91s; 6c 87s 6d; 2c 
91s; 2c 1b 965. 6d; 1c 1t 68s 64d. 

Ex “Vega”—Sutton, 2c 94s 6d; 1t 87s; 4c 83s 6d 
le 1b 78s; 1c 1t 94s 6d. 

Ex “ Kaisow”—OGA, Uvah 1c 75s; le 1b 88s. 

Ex “India ’””—Palmerston, le 1b 87s 6d; 2c 1t 84s; 
1b 778; 1c 93s. Blackwood, 3c 1b 89s; 7c it 85s; ic 
1b 77s 6d; 1c 945; 1b 84s; 7b 70s; 2b 68s. 

Ex “Glenshiel’—East Holyrood, 5c 87s; 2c 88s; 
5e 838; 6c 1t 825 6d; 1c 86s 5d; 3c 1t 91s 6d; 2 bags 
84s; 1 bag 88s; 1 bag 70s. 

Ex “Britannia ’”—Gordon, 1b 958; 4c 1t 89s 6d; 2c¢ 
84s; 1b 788 6d; 1c 885 6d; 1t 1b 73s 6d. 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch ””—Gordon, 1b 91s; 5c 1t 
88s 6d; 1c 1b 81s dd; 1t 88s 6d; lt 53a 6d. 

Ex “Vega ’’—Tillicoultry, 1c 96s; 5c 1t 92s 6d; 4c 
86s; 1b 77s; 1c 1t 958 6d; 1c 1t 738 6d; 1 bag 728; 
2 bags 86s. Lawrence, 1b 998; 3c 93s; 4c 1b 86s; 
1c 1b 78s 6d; 1c 1b 94s; 1t 738 6d; 2 bags 87s 6d. 
Gangawatte, 2c 92s; 30 1b 84s 6d; 2c 778 6d; 2t 
92s; 1t 73s 6d; 1 bag 83s. 

Tix “ Manora”’--Macaldenia, 6c 858; 9c 1b 80s 6d; 
2c 768 6d; 2c 90s 64; 2c 708; 3 bags 80s 6d; 1 bag | 
835 6d; 1 bag 68s. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Ex “ Glenshiel "—Adam’s Peak, le lb 928 6d; 2c 
1b 853 6d; 1c 1t 78s 6d; 1c 938; 1t 72s 6d; 1 bag 85s. 

Ex ‘“Kaisow''—Portree, 1b 949; 1c 1b 918; 3c 84s 6d; 
lc 79s Gd; 1c 958 6d; Le 723 6d; 1 bag 70s; 2 bags 85s 6d. 

Ex “Sundry Ships’”—NG Ouvah, 4c 76s. (UCCOO), 
2c 84s. Udahoena, lc 778. Wiharagalla, 3c 83s 6d. 
(W) CST& Co., 3c 748. Beanvis, 3c 768. Poona- 
galla PB, 2c 868 6d. Strathspey, 3c1t 1b 87s. Tilli- 
coultry, 3c 86s. 


Merks and prices of OKYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 24th Feb, 1888 :— 

Ex ‘‘Manora”—Blackwood, le 1b 848 6d; 3c 80s; 1h 
Ma; 1t 91s; 1t 84s. Hillside, 2c 1t 80 1c 768; 1b 90s. 

Ex “Menelaus’—Orion, 16 bags 73s. 

Ex “Achilles” —Ouvah GA, 2c 78s 6d. 

Px ‘‘Rosetta”—Victoria, lc 1b 69s 6c. 

Ex “Ohing Wo’’—Ouvah GA, lc 1t 81s. 

Ex “Vega”—Keenakelle, 1c 1b 79s. 

Ex “Benartney’’—Moonerakande F, lc 
758 6d. 

Ex “Duke of Devonshire’— Overton, 2t 888 6d. 

Ex “Gloneagles’’"—Kew, 1b 91s; 3c 86s 6d; 1t 743; 1c 
lb 91s 6d; 1t 68s; 2 bags 63s. 

Ex “Glenshiel’’—Kintyre, lc 1t 74s; 2c 1b 91s 6d; 2t 
68s; 2 bags 88s. 

Ex ‘Massilia”—Glassaugh, 1t 88s; 
79s 6d; 1t 73s; le 1b 89s; le 1b 68s 6d. 

Ex “Achilles”—Gordon, 10c It 78s. 

Ex “Gleneagles’—Holbrook, 2c 1t 86s; 3c 1b 80s; 1b 
75s; le 1b 91s 6d; le 71s 6d; 1 bag 81s. 

Ex “Nepaul’’—Gordon, 1b 78s; 3b 76s 61. 

Ex “Manora’’—Norwood, 1t 87s. 

Ex ‘‘Massilia—Bridwell, 1b 878; 3c 1b 8385; 6c 63; 
1t 72s; le 1t 91s 6d; 1c 685; 1b 78s 6d; 2 bags 79s d. 
PDO, le 865; le 78s; le 6&s; 2c lb 91s; 1b 78s 6d; 
8 bags 79s 6d. Abbotsford, Dimbula, le 90s; 4c 85s; 
5c 768 6d; 1b 71s lc 1b 91s 6d; 1t 68s; 1b 77s; 2 bags 
798. Sheen, le 96s; le 70s; 1c 67s; 2c 1b 90s; 1b 77s. 

Ex “Gleneagles”—Diyagama, lc 888; 5c 82s 6d; 1b 
71s; 2c 1b 90s. 

Ex “Kaisow’’—Ouvah GA, 2c 1t 78s; 6c 1b 75s 6d. 

Ex “Manora’”’—Bogawantalawa O, 5c 1t 83s; lc lt | 
688 6d; le 1b 908; 2c 85s 6d; 2c 1b 66s 6d; 5 bags 74s. 


763; 2c 


3c 86s 6d; 5c 1b! 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 2nd March 1888 :— 

Ex “Manora”—Oocagalla (MCOCo.), le 1b 72s 6d. 
Coodadova (MCCCo.), 2c 1b 76s. 


Ex “Capella”—Wavekelle, 2c 1b74s 6d. 

Ex “Manora’”’—Wannerajab, lc 85s; 3c 81s;5c 75s 6d; | 
8c 73s Gd; 2c 59s Gd; 1c 66s; 2 bags 66s 6d. Mahaouvah, 
le 1t77s 60. 

Ex “Oopack”—PBJB, le 1b 85s. 

Ex “Clan Drummond”—F DPO, le 1b 738s 6d. 

Ex “Glenogle’—(OBEC)DEPM, 7 bags 51s 6d. 

Ex “Bellerophon” —JJV&Co., 14 bags 48s 6d. 

Ex “Gleneagles”— West Holyrood, 1b 88s; 2c 1t 83s | 
6d; le 72s; le Lt 88s. 

Ex “‘Almora’’—Waverley, 2c 1t 80s; be 74s 6d; 1¢ 70s; 
12 89s Gd; 2c Gds. East Holyrood, 5c 78s; 5e 71s; 10¢ 
cb 72s; 8c lb 72s; 3c 1t 87s 6d; 3c 65s Gd. 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch”—Newton, 2¢ 83s Gd; 5c 75s 
6d: 16 71s; 1t 90s; le 64s Gd, 

Ex “Manora”—Haputale, lc lb 79s; 3c It 
2c 71s; le 89s. 

Ex “Gleneagles —Dessford, le 1b 95s Gd: Se Lb 89s; 
Ge 1b 778; 1b 71s; Be 988; le 1t 65s; 4 bags 87s; 1 bag 
67s. Galkandewatte, lb 95s; 2c ib 86s; 2c lt 5s 76d; 
lb 67s; lb 78s; le 91s; lb 64s; 2 Lags 83s. 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuach’—Lindoola, It 95s; de 86s; 

de 765 Gd; lb 68s; le 1b Mls; 1b 87s; 1b 4s; 2 bags s5s | 
6d; le 668 Anniewatte, lo 1t 57s Gd; 2c 64s 6d; Le 698; 
It 73s; 2t53 6d; lbag 668. Lawrence, le 92s; 5c 87s; 
Jo 2t 87* 6d; De 1t 77s; le lt 83a 6d; 3c 828 bd; le lt 
6s; 5 bags 848 6d. Morar, le 95s; 1c 90s; 3c It 74s; | 
1b 74s; 2c 928 Gd; le 1t $75; 3 bogs 884 6d. Dunsinane, 
lt 984; 3c 1b 888; 2c lt 778 Gd; Lb TZ; le M28; le 65s 
Gd; 2 bags 858, G. Oya, Ib 83s; Se lb 83s 6d; Se lb 
78s; le 1b 708 6d; lo 87s; Lb G4e; 2 bage Sis Gil. 


T7s_ 6d; | 


8 


Ex “Mirzapore’—Pittarat Malle, 1b 878; lc 788; 65¢ 
74s; 1c 688; le 638; 2 bags 748 6d. 

Ex sundry ships—Nahakettia, 3c 71s. MVPH, 2c lt 
778. Dambetenne A, 4c 785. Blackwood, 5c 71s 6d. 
MDP, lo 1b 65s 6d. 


CincHona Bark SALES. 


41, MincinG Lane, February 17th, 1888. 


SuccinvpKa, 
Mark Natural Renewed Stem 
Stem 
EL in diamond 3d bid to 9d aa 
Bowlana ite Mas 3d 
Adam’s Peak uch did ae 
Lawrence eee 54d 43d 
Devon 33d aan eee 
Gangwarily 3d 4d he 
Wannerajuh bee ste 3d 
Sutton 5d 9$d to 10d aaa 
Waitalawa 44d Td 
TJEJ,D in diamond 3d 4d 
SWK, M do 34d 5d to 54d 
GPC, G@ do 3ed on 
IW, G do 3d con 
ST&LC,A 3d 5d 
PDO Bhd to dtd 44d to 74d 
Yoxford 3d 5hd 
Coslanda 3d to 3$d 4d 
Kirkoswald 34d 6d 
Sheen 44d 63d to 7d 
Kallibokka 4d 4d to 8hd ae 
Rolleston 3d 4d 3d 
St. Margarets 2hd 4d 4d 
GS, Rin diamond 5kd wae ate 
Rangbodde 24d ape dee 
Melorse 24d to3gd 44d to d$d 3d to 3ga 
FGC i x6 ace 
Gemalia 3 3d to 74d 
HVM 3hd a 
Uva Estate 24d 
St, Mary’s 33d 7d a 
Patiaguma aed 444 dd 
M Kio diamond odd he 3d 
Maha pahagalla ans 64d ave 
Manickwatte 3d or. 
Gayatenne id 73d 
IMP in diamond At bd to 64d 
CNN do 3dto 3hd 43d 
Uvakellie 24d 34d to 73d 
Nawanigalla 3d to S}d 44d to 5d 
Beckington fd to 6d a 
Fernlands 2d to 4d 4d 
Kinloch 3d to 34d 4}c 
Mottakelle 2hd toad ope 
Agrakuande = )5 5$d to 6d 
OrFIcrNALIs. 

Sutton 44d 9d 
Woodlake Ar 9d 
FE, Gin diamond hd 9d 
ST& LC, A in 

diamond 1/2 
RJT, Hybrid aid tad 

Do Ledger Sd Is 
Melrose do 8d 1/6 
Gomalia h- thd to 54d 
HVM Sd ded 
Rangbodde Bid todd Bd to Sha 
RCB, Pin diamond 10d tn 
Oliphant id Spd ad 

Lonpon, March 2nd, 1888 


SUCCIRUBRA. 


Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. 
Stem. 
Louks Plantations 
Co., Limited 25d id Ma 
Wallaha aga + 
Hatton 2jd to dd éd to Lod o 
Tunisgzalla Bhd to Bhd ene 
S58, M in diamond 2hd to od tat id to ded 
Ville Kelley ijd & to ahs 
Fermoyle gd wad ; 
East Holyrow! mal ‘ ad 
Stonycliff i 1 todd 
Mahakanida i to ahd 
, Ledger ost 


Patincama 
Mahapahersila 


4. | CEYLON 


PRODUCE ‘SALES LIST. 


—— 


Mark. Natural». Renewed. Root. 
Stem. | 
MOS, C in diamoma-—? to 4d 63d 
DPO 7a eee 
Maskeliya 33d to 4d mae 
Glenalpin 4d to 434d 83d 
Delta 2d to 23d 4d. 
Manickwatte 3d red 
Amblamana 34d 5d to 6d a 
WSF, Dindiamond 3d to 4d 43d to 6d 5d 
aA ‘doLed. 93d tol10d oe 5d 
SK do 2id to 3d 4d to 43d ae 

Ka do Ledger 93d Pop on 
FRS,O0O do 2d a ai 
Wannerajah 3d oH eas 
Vedehette x 8d to 84d 
EG in diamond 33d to 6d aa 
Gallatenne 43d 104d 

OFFICINALIS. 
Lanka Plantations : 

Co., Limited 4d lid BS 
Eskdale se 113d “ap 
ST &C,Aindiamond 43d 1s 134 103d 
Upper Cranley 4d 8d 73d. 
Lover’s Leap 5d to 63d 103d to 113d on 
Oliphant aaa 4d Eis 
The Park 5d ase 83d 
Wellekelle 6d 10d 83d 
Glenalpin 7d 77a oA 
Hiralouvah : oo 7d to 73d 
KM OK 53 82d to 9d 
Campion 53d O21, 

E, Gin diamond ats 104d 
CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON 


(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, Feb. 17th, 1888, 


Ex ‘Massilia”—RP, 15 bags 80s. 
Ex ‘“ Vega ”’—(CTG) Maryland, 10 bags 77s; 1 bag 
69s; 1 bag 72s. 


Lonpon, February 24th, 1888. 

Ex “Kaisow’—Kepitigalla, 11 bags 79s; 1 bag 38s. 
SD, 7 hags 66s. 

Ex ‘‘Manora”’—Palli, 28 bags 58s 6d; 3 bags 35s; 2 
bags 66s 6d. Hylton, 3 bags 75s; 3 bags 69s 6d; 1 bag 
68s. MaousavaSD, 24 bags 82s 6d; 13 bags 73s; 4 bags 
64s; 8 bags 72s; 3 bags 65s; 1 SD, bag Sls. 

Ex “‘Goorkha”—Delgolla, 62 bags 81s; 4 bags 74s; 7 
bags 63s 6d. 

Ex “Glenshiel”— Victoria, 13 bags 69s 6d; 25 bags 69s. 


Lonpon, March. 2nd, 1888. 

Ex ‘‘Gleneagles”—L-esmoir COO, 4 bags 80s; 1 bag 58s. 
Palli 40 bags 75s; 67 bags 74s 6d; 30 bags 61s 6d; 3 
bags 35s; 2 bags 67s. Beredewelle, 48 bags 82s; 5 bags 
683s; 2 bags 29s; 6 bags63s 6d. Ancoombra, 1 bag 60s. 
Morankande, 22 bags 78s; 1 bag 65s; 3 bags 64s 6d. 

Ex “Massilia” —Palli, 60 bags 75s; 75 bags 75s; 41 
bags 61s 6d; 3 bags 37s; 3 bags 67s. | 

Ex “Glenshiel”—Beredewelle, 27 bags 85s6d; 1 bag 
29s; 1 bag 58s. 


CBHYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
(From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 

Lonpon, February 24th, 1888. 
Ex “Glenshiel”—Hlkadua, 6 cases 1s 3d; 2 cases Is 
5d; 3 cases 1s 7d; 1 case ls 4d. Kobonella, 3 cases 1s 
Ad; 2 cases 1s 5d; 2 cases 1s 6d; 1 case 10d; 1 cage ls 
5d; 1 bag 94; 1 bag 10d; 1 bag 6d. DPO, 3 cases Qs 3d; 
2 erses 1s 9d; 1 case ls6d. Dambulagalla, 6 cases 1s 
10d; 1 case 1s 7d; 5 cases Is 6d; 1 case 1s3d. Seaforth, 
Lease 1s 24; 1 case 2s 3d. Tunisgalla, 3 cases 1s 7d; 
2 cases 1s 4d. Victoria, 13 cases 69s 6d; 25 cases 69s; 
x ‘“Manora”-—Udapolla, 2 cases 1s 4d; 1 case 1s; 
l case 101; lease 1s 6d. Nellaodlla, 21 cases 2s 2d; 2 
cases 1s 3d. Kitoolmoolla, 1 case 2s 1d; 8 cases 1s 61; 
10 cases 1s 7d; 5 cases 1s 8d; 2 cases 1s. Katooloya, 
2 cases 1s 9d; 2 cases 1s,8d; 1 case ls 1d; 1 case 1s, 


1s 1d; 2 cases ls 3d; 2 cases 1s 2d; 2 cases 11d; 3 cases 
1s; 17 cases 16 10; 11 cases1s2d; 8casesls. sy 
Ex “Eastbourne’—AW(St.M)BS&Co., 4 boxes 1s 94 


CINNAMON SALES IN LONDON. 
27TH Fepruary, 1888. 

FB Franklands Firsts unsold, 12 bales 10d; 11 bales’ 
He at bales 8d; 1 box 7d; 3 bags 63d; 4 bags 6d; 1 

ag 7d, ; . 

Yaknarankotuwa Ekelle VB, 1 bale 94d; 5 bales 8d; 
4 bales 7d, & ail 

A&S Ekelle, 5 bales 8d; 4 bales 7d; 1 box 63d. 

AFJ (in triangle) Firsts unsold, Ekelle, 6 bales 9d; 
6 bales 84d; 6 bales 9d; 6 bales 83d; 6 bales 8d; 1 box 
7d; 160 bags 2$d; 23 bags 24d; 12 bags 2kd. - 

UG (in diamond) Ekelle, 4 bales 94d; 6 bales 10d; 
3 bales 944; 10 bales 9d. 2 bales 8d; 4 bales 7d; 1 bale 
6d; 3 bales 64d; 3 bales 6d; 1 box 63d; 12 bales 8d; 
10 bales 7d; 1 bale 64d; 6 bales 6d; 4 bales 54d; 3 bales 
5d; 1 box 64d. ; 

CHdeS Bagatelle, 6 bales 8d; 1 bale 9d; 6 bales 834; 
3 bales 7d. 

OHdeS Kuruvitte, 6 bales 9d; 12 bales 83d; 5 bales 
8d; 9 bales 74d; 1 box 63d. } 

A&Co. Ekelle Firsts unsold, 17 bales 84d; 9 bales 8d; 
6 bales 64d; 2 boxes 7d. ; 

ASDDD Kaderane, 1 box 94; 2 boxes 9d; 1 box 84d; 
1 box 63d. 

M Kaderane, 1 bale 9d; 1 bale 83d; 1 bale 63d; 1 
bale 6d. : 

SDAR Kaderane K, 3 bales 1s 2d; 2 bales Is 1d; 3- 
bales 114d; 9 bales 93d; 12 bales 83d; 2 bales 8d; 12 
bales 73d; 6 bales 7d; 5 bales 64d; 6 bales 6d;-1 
box 73d. - 

SDAR Kaderane E, 1 bale 1s 1d; 10 bales 1s; 1 bale 
1s; 11 bales 94d; 8 bales 9d; 4 bales 84d; 6 bales 8d; 
12 bales 74d; 6 bales 7d; 4 bales 63d; 1 box 7d; 16 
bags 64d. 

OHdeS Kandevelle, 5 bales 83d; 18 bales8d; 13 bales 
7d; 1 bale 63d; 1 box 7d. 

CHdeS Salawa, 1 bale 94; 6 bales 83d; 2 bales 8d; 
7 bales 64d; 1 bale 53d; 3 bales 93d; 7 bales 83d; 1 bale 
7d; 1 bale 6d. : 

_CHdeS DWK (W in diamond), 2 bales 94d; 2 bales 
83d; 1 bale 7d. 

CHdeS Ratmalane, 4 bales 84d; 13 bales 8d; 9 bales 
6d; 2 bales 6d. = 

“CHdeS Roostom, 6 bales 84d; 6 bales 8d; 4 bales 74d; 
6 bales 7d; 1 bale 53d; 1 box 6$d; 1 bag 73d.. : 

OlldeS Kaderane, 1 bale 84d; 1 bale 74d; 1 bale 64d. 

OHdeS Andeambalam, 1 bale 8d; 1 bale 64d; 1 
bale 6d. 

-CHdeS Koottariavalle, 3 bales 9d; 9 bales 8id; 4 bales 
7d; 1 box 63d. a 

. ASGP Kaderane (a very fine parcel), 11 bales is -5d; 
18 bales 1s 4d; 24 bales 1s 1d; 5 bales 1s; 6 bales 104d; 
34 bales 10d; 12 bales 83d; 6 bales 7d; 1 bale 6d; 1 box 
7d; 14 bags clippings 64d; 6 bags clippings 63d. 

FSWS Kaderane, 6 bales 1s; 1 bale lid; 15 bales 
103d; 10 bales 94d; 12 bales 84d; 1 bale 8d; 2 bales 7d; 
1 box 7d; 8 bags clippings 8a; 8 bags clippings 64d; 
10 bagsclippings 63d; 12 bales 93d; 1 bale 9d; 8 bales 
84d; 2 bales Sd; 12 bales 113d; 2 bales Is; 16 bales 
1ld; 9 bales 9d; 7 bales 8d; 3 bales 74d; 4 bales 7d; 
12 bales 6d; 13 bales 113d; 15 bales 113d; 12 bales 
114d. 

FSK Kaderane, 4 bales 1s; 6 bales 103d; 3 bales 95d; 
4 bales 84d; 1 bale 8d; 4 bags clippings 87d; 3 bags 
clippings 7d; 11 bags clippings 640; 2 bags clip- 
pings 6id. 

VB Ekelle, 1 parcel 53d; 1 parcel 534; 1 box 63d. 

Ekelle Plantation JDS, 16 bales 9d; 21 bales 84d; 
11 bales 8d; 1 bale 74d; 2 bales 6d; 1 box 64d. 

GDO Ekelle, 4 bales 11d; 15 bales 93d; 3 bales 9d; 
36 bales S34; 5 bales 83d; 18 bales 7d; 4 bales 63d; 
1 box 63d; 1 box Ghd; 18 bags 53d; 8 bags 54d; 73 bags 
281 31 bags 2d; 6 bales 11d; 1 bale 103d; 6 bales 103d; 
5 bales 101; 23 bales 10d; 6 balesd; 11 bales 83d; 
4, bales 7d; 1 box 64d; 11 bags 6$1; 240 bags 23d; 193 


W. 2 cases 1s 3d; 17 cases 1s 4d; 2 cases Is 2d; 2caseg! bags 22d; 5 bags 2d.—Local “ Examiner.” 
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{ Prick :—12} cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies } rupee, 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for sale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 14th March 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (22,829 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Weight 
No: No. Pkgs. Description, perlb. ec 
Pee 61 1 chest Souchong 100-36 
ir) Sb 62 8 chests Pekoe 300 45 
3 Do 63 4 do Bro Pekoe 400 47 
4™MD 64 1 do Dust 80 20 
5) Do 65 1 do Red Leaf 100.26 
6 Do 66 2 do  Congou 220 2=— 84 
7 Do 67 84 do Pekoe 3740 49 
8 Do 69 26 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1560 59 bid 
9 Lynd- 
burst 71 1 chest Fannings 60 33 
10 Do 72 1 do Dust 70 24 
ll Do 73 2 hf-chs Bro Tea 80 38 
12 Do 7419 do Peko Sou 855 = 45 
13 Do 76 11 do Pekoe 470 52 
14 Do 171 9 do Bro Pekoe 430 62 bid 
(Bulked.) 
15 Dambula- 
alla 78 1 hf-cht Dust 40 22 
16 10 79 2 hf-chs Fannings 100 37 
17 Do 80 35 do Pekoe Sou 1405 51 bid 
18 Do 82 20 do Bro Pekoe 975 73 
19 Werea- 
galls 84 22 do Bro Sou 1100 44 
20 fe) 86 32 do Pekoe 1600 51 
21 Do 88 23 do Bro Pekoe 1150 62 bid 
(Bulked.) 
22 F B 90 6 chests Bro Mixed 480 21 
23 LLL 91 1 hf-cht do 45 23 
24 Do 92 3 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 135 36 
25 DPO 9320 do Pekoe 1000 55 
26 Hiral 
ouvah 95 1 chest Dust 74 22 
27 Mione 96 4 hf-chs Bro Mixed 200 34 
28 Do 91 9 do Dust 630 20 
29 Glencoe 98 14 chests Bro Pekoe 910 57 
Do 99 13 nf-chs Pekoe 845 52 
31 Do 100 19 do Pekoe Sou 1140 46 
32 Do 256 du Souchong 300 39 
8 Do - 3 4 do # Dust 320022 
34 Allakolla 412 do Bro Pekoe 720 59 bid 
35 Detena- 
galls 513 do Pekoe Sou 585 50 
612 do Pekoe 600 58 bid 


Mr. J. D. Rosryson put up for sale at the Oham- 
ber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 21st March, the un- 
dermentioned lots of Tea (2,650 lb.), which sold as 


ri 


Lot. Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 

No. No. perlb, c. 
Hooped. 

1 Geddes 6 8 chests Bro Pekoe 720 70 

2 Do 711 do Pekoe 880 55 

3 Do 814 do Pekoe Sou 1050 48 


Messrs. SoMprvitt&e & Oo. put up forsale at the 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 21st March, 
the undermentioued lots of Tea (9,434 Ib.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mork tox Packages Description Weight 

No. por lb. o, 
1 Yoille- 

field 11 3 chests Pekoe Sou 370 50 
2 Do 1212 do ekoe 1080 69 
3 Do 18 26 do Bro Pekoe 2600 72 
4L 16 9 bf-chs do 430 63 
5 Logan 9 1 do Red Leaf 45 23 
6 Do 30.1 do Bro Tes 50. 30 
7 Do 31 2 do Duat 120 % 
8 Do 8219 do Pekoo Sou 855 44 
9 Do 38.11 do Pekoe 550 «68 


Lot Mark 


Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No, No. per lb, c. 
10 Erlsmere 7 21 do Bro Pekoe 1260 63 bid 
11 Do 8 20 do Pekoe 1000 51 bid 
12 Do 9 23 do Pekoe Sou 1104 45 bid 
13 Do 10 1 do Dust 70 24 


Messrs. Witson & Oo. put up for saie at the Oham- 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2lst March, the 
png ernenbanes lots of Tea (2,970 1b.), which gold as 
under :— 


(Bulked on Estate.) 


Mark Box Pkgs. Description 
No : per lb c¢ 
Nahalma 7 5 hf-chs Fannings 250 36 
Packed in A. Andrew’s metal cases, 
Do 8 2 hf-chg3 Congou 110 31 
Packed in A, Andrew's metal cases, 
Do 9 9 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 450 43 bi 
Packedin A. Andrew’s metal cases. ie 
Do 10 13 chests Pekoe 1710 50 bid 
Do 1l 9 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 450 60 bid 
Packed inA Andrew’s metal cases, 
Mr. E. JouN put up for Sale at the Ohamber 


of Oommerce Sale-room today, 21st March, the under 
mentioned lots of Tea (22,381 lb.) which sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No. perlb. c,. 
1 Wootton 83 1 hf-cht Bro Mixed 47 31 
2 Do 84 1 do Dust 86-22 
3k 85 4 do Bro Pekoe 200 59 
4F 86 2 do do 96 45 
5 F 87 5 do  Pekoe 310 = 48 
6 FE 88 2 chests Bro Pekoe Sou 242 = 38 
7 ¥F 8911 do Red Leaf 1210 22 
8 FE 9010 do do 950 24 
9 St, Clair 11 3 hf-chs Souchong 153 38 
10 Do 12 13 chests Pekoe Fans 1001 24 
11 Eltofts 13 14 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 700 23-75 
12 Do 14 do Pekoe Sou 2400 52 
13 Do 15 1 do Bro Mixed 80 20 
14 Cocoa- 
watte 16 1 do Orange Pekoe 50 58 
15 Do 17 3 do Pekoe 117 
16 Do 18 3 do Pekoe Sou 122 45 bid 
17 Do 19 8 do Souchong 378 41 
18 Do 20 4 do Congou 200 31 
19 Do 21 2 do Dust 95 29 
20 Do 22 2 do Red Leaf 61 18 
21 Kadien- 
lena 23 42 do Bro Pekoe 2100 67 
22 Do 23 42 do do 2100 67 
23 Do 24 44 chests Pekoe 3740 54 
24 Do 25 25 do  Pekoe Sou 2125 48 
25 Do 26 3 do Dust 375 23 
26 Do 27 1 hf-cht Congou 65 31 
27 «Little 
Valley 29 7 do Bro Pekoe 389 87 
28 Do 30 16 do Pekoe 809 54 bid 
29 Do 31 1 do Dust 75 22 
40 Monera- 
galla 3211 do Bro Pekoe 550 58 bid 
31 fs) 33 10 do Pekoe 500 49 
32 Do 34 2 do Sonchong 80 37 
33 Do 35 1 do Dust 70 22 
34 Albion 3612 do Pekoe Sou 660 50 
35 Do 37 2 do Souchong 90 42 
36 Do 38 2 do Dust 160 233 


Messrs. Forses & Waker put up for saleat the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 21st March, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (22,919 Jb.), which sold 
as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
No. No perlb. oc 
1H 246 3 chests Bro Pekoe GH 66 
2 WMN 248 21 hf-chs do 1060 66 
3 Do 260 23 do Pekoe 1150 58 
4 252 16 do Pekoe Sou 800 63 
5 Glenor- 

chy 254 14 do Bro Pekoe 630 «= 88 
6 De 256 38 do  PekoeSou 1720048 
1 Do 255 2 do Red Leaf % 22 
8 Do 260 9 do Dust 1M 22 
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Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 


UGE SALES Lipn. 
Messrs. WILSON & Oo, put up for sale at the Ohamber 


No. per lb, cc, 
9 La ele ae coy Meme of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th March, the 
10 Do 264 19 do Bro Pekoe Bryn 500 2 undermentioned lets of Tea (3,305 lb.), which sold 
1 9} oO us’ 1 . 
12 R 268 3 chests Bro Mixed 180 not ard, as und ea Ces = 
18 Agraoya 270 3 do Bro Pekoe 290 60 (Bulked on Estate.) 
14 Do 272 8 do Fekoe 300 49 Mark Box Weigh 
15 Waverley 274 37 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 2701 . 78 No. Packages Description per Ib, c, 
16 Do 276 33 chests Pekoe 3531 61 Nahalma 1 3 hf-chs Pekoe Fannings 150. 30 
17 _ Do 278 1 do  Souchong 92 40 ne Br eenon Andrew’s metal cases 
18 Hast Holy- “chs Congou 100 30 
rood 280 34 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1700 = 83 Packed in A. Andrew’s meta! cases, 
19 Do 232 30 chests Pekoe 3000 59 Do 8 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 400 42 
20 Hillside 284 16 tees a 794 61 a 4 Agee pe DE metal cases. 
21 Do 286 2 do ekoe 115 57 cnes' exoe 1805 51 
92 Do 288 4 chests Pekos, Son, 330 46 Do eae aa oe Orange Eekos 950 65 
23 D 290 4 do Bro Mixe 282 32 acked in A. Andrew’s metal cases, 
233 Do 7 chests Red Leaf 494 25 > 
24 Do 292 3 hf-chs Dust 145 25 
2 pe a 294 3 do Pekoe Dust 1348-82 Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 
“3 land 296 1 do Bro Beko -f8 65 Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th March, 
98 I G 300 Inchest ‘BrodPekoe 98 67 the undermentioned lots of Tea (28,355 lb.), which 
29 Do 2 3 do Pekoe Sou 273 44 — 
30 VO 4 2 do BroTea 200 32 epid pe neee: : 
31 Do 6. 1 (Steel) Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
chest Do 9) 18 No No ane 
: 1 : . re 
32 BK 8 1 chest Dust 90 22 1 DGE 34 4 hf-chs Bro Tea “220 «16 
a Bulked. 
Mr. J. D. Rosinson putupfor sale atthe Chamber | , I ( ) 
of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th March, the| 3 “"h7% ws af chess Se gg Sie a 
uridermgpiipped ‘lots of Yea (5,105 lb.), which sold 4 Do 37 15 hi-chs Bro ae 825 80 
go Co) ust 
Zot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 6 Do 39 2 do Souchong ee) # 
ee MONE a rr eh 
wesse ce} TO Pek 
1PM 5 6 hf-chs Bro Mixed 240 32 9 Do 42 23 do Pekoe cal ce 3 
2 Bo 6 6 do set 360 20 10 Do 43 4 do Duit 260 20 
oope t 
3 Densworth 7 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 720 65 Bulked. 
4 © Do 816 do ekoe 80 88 11 Minein, r 
5 Do 11 11 do | Pekee Sou 60547 Lance: 44 20 chanbapeeseann pie Sarey 
(Bulked.) 12 Do 4513 do  Pekoe 1300 61 
g SAmne Hooped 13 ¥ pe 4611 do Bro Pekoe 1100 73 
oe ullle= 
tenne 18 8 chests Pekoe 768 51 bid field 4710 do Pekoe Sou 900 51 
7 Do 1414 do Souchong 1120 43 15 Do 48 15 do Pekoe 1350 60 
8 Do 16 4 do BroTea 420 37 16 Do 49 33 do Bro Pekoe ' 3300 = 75 bid 
Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham-| 47 panatun- (Bulked.) 
ber of Commerce Saleroom today, 28th March, goda. 51 1 chest Bro Tea 113 23 bid 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (5,4241b.), which|1ig Do 52 3 do. Pekoe Dust 387. 20 
gold as under :— . 119 Do 53 10 hf-chs Pekoe 500 59 bid 
Mark Hes Packages Description Micight ot _ a 5410 do Bro Pekoe - 600 61 bid 
to) perlb. c. auder- 
1 Barra 5 18 hf-chg Orange Pekoe 1080 60 bid dale 55 23 do Bro Pekoe Sou 1380 37 
2 Do 7 16 chests Pekoe 1600 45 bid|22 Do 56 41 do PekoeSou 2050 «44 
3 Do : 9 8 do Pekoe Sou 800 41 z ea oan ps ee Be re ee Sou 960 ar 
4 Rangwel- archfie, o Dus 15 1 
tonne 14 16 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 800 51 bi | 25 Do 60 2 do Bro Tea 120 - 25 bid 
by Do 138 14 do Pekoe 700 44 bid | 26 Do 61 4 do Pekoe Sou 440 40 
6 Do 15 1 do Congou 84 26 27 Do 62 8 chests Pekoe 800 52 - 
7 Ss 17. 2 chests Bro Mixed 180 33 28 Do 63 9 do Orange Pekoe 450 65 bid 
8 S 19 2 do Pekoe Dust 180 9 | 2224 64 3 Pekoe Sou 135° «337 
30 é 29. 65 3 hf-chs Pekoe 135-46 
f 81 Caskie- ’ 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Uom- | ., aes 8B a8 po, Breenoe ae “a a 
merce Sale-room today, 28th March, the under-/33 Do 70 23 chests Pekoe Sou 2300 46 bid 
mentioned lots of Tea ( 16,207 1b.), which sold as|34 Do 72,1 do Bro Mixed 100 30 bid 


under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight ae 
pre lb : 


No. No, c 2 : 
1 Kanan- LONDON SALES. 
, ay ee ri Asheats Red Deaf 400 «18 : 
RG Se spore on ein Pein ay ce 
0 0 chests Pekoe UI bi arks and prices o OOFFEE sold i 
4 Oe andy Maatters pate Seta phan * tos || Mipelli a, mp SDS atacet nan = 3 
: , b “Dacca” —Kirkoswald, le 98s; 5¢ 1b 87s; 1t 72g: 
14 chests Bro Pek 540 BS WAN ; 8; 
5 Dikoye 43.14 chests. Bro Pekoo 1400 | not ara | Lt 92s 6d. GCQ, 1c 1b 945; 20 1b 90s; 6c 793 6d; le 734 
1 Do 4518 do  Pekoe Sou 1800 6d; 1c 1b 90s 6d. 
8 Cruden 47 15 hf-chs Orange Pekoo 750 ‘81 bid Ex “Duke of Buccleuch”—Craigie Lea (OBEC), le 
® Do 48 12 chests Pekoe 1200 67 | 1b 89s; 2c 88s 6d; 4c 748; 1b 69s; 1c 88s; 1t Sls. : 
10) = «zDo 49 26 do PekoeSou 2600 53 bid “ k? 5 5 
il Do 50 2 do. Bro Mixed 250 41 Ex ‘Oopac Ouvah GA, lc it 82s 6d; 4c 1t 75s; 
le 67s; 1b 86s; 1c 84s. St. Johns, 1b 77s; 1c 67s; lo Ib 
18 Do 61 1 hf-cht Dust 80 22 2 A nl 
13D E 52 5 chests Pekoe Fans 700921. 678 Gd; 1b 75s. Kadienlena, 3c 2b 85s; 5c 74s 6d; 
14 Do 63 2 do Souchong 200 «32 20 758; 20 1672s; 1c 1t 87s 6d. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 
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Ex “Dacca”—Oaledonia, Dimbula, 1b 868; 4¢ 1b 84s 
6d; be 75s6d; 1¢ 70s 6d;1e 24 90s 6d; 2c 1b 66s; 3 bags 
885; 1 bag 66s, 2 

Ex “Almora”—Ury, 2c 1b 85s; 2c 1t 748; 1b 1t 70s; 
1t 87s; 1b 6385; 1 bag 79s. 

Ex ‘*Dacca’’—Ooombewood,3c lb 898 6d; 3c 1t 795; le 
' 715 6d; le 1t 89s; 1¢ 67s; 1 bag 83s. Avoca, 2c 1b 52s; 
8c 72s 6d; ib 66s; le 1b 87s6d. 

Ex ‘“‘Manora”—PDM, lc 92s; 8c 798 Gd; le 88s. 
Meddecombra, 1b 85s; 7e 1t 83s; 10c 75s 6d; 2c 70s; 
8e 89s. 

Ex “Almora’’—Fairlawn, 1¢1b 90s; 3c 1b 815; 1b 72s; 
1t 90s. Meddecombra, 1b 89s; 3c1t 83s 6d; 5c lb 75s; 
8c 708 6d; 2c 88s. 

Ex “Dacca”—Hauteville, 6c 1t 86s 6d; 8c 778; 1t 72s; 
Qe 1t 91s 6d; le 1b 8768; 2b 66s 6d; 1 bag 86s; 2bags 78s 
6d; 1 bag 85s; 1 bag 67s. 

Ex “Almora’”’—Freshwater, 3c 888 6d; 5¢ 77s; 2¢ 77s 
6d; 1t 73s 6d; lc 1b 91s 6d; le 1t 81s 6d; le 1b 88s 64; 
1t 1 bag 68s; 1 bag 87s; 1 bag 82s; 1 big 85s. 

Ex “Benlawers’—Mt, Vernon ACW), 191s; 6c 87s 
6d 2¢ 73s; le 1b 91s; le 1b 64s 6d; 4 bags 80s 6a. 

Ex “Dacca’’—Wattegodde, 1b 87s; 2c 1t 88s; 3c 1t 76s 
6d; 1t 73s; 1c 93s. 

Ex “Oopack”—Talawakellie, 1b 938; 2c 1b 905; 3c 2t 
78s 60; 1b 6986d; le 93s. Fordyce, 1b 90s; 2c 1b 91s 
6d; Ge 1t 8ls; le 1b 74s 6d; le 1b 92s. Gonagalla, 1b 
98s; 2c 895 6d; 4¢ 77s 64; le 74s; 1t 92a6d. Treby, 5c 
1t 84s 6d; 6c 1678s 64; 7c 2t 728 6d; 2c 69s Gd; 3c 1b 88s. 
- Lawrence, 1b 93s; 2c 1b 89s; 4¢ 78s 6d; 2c 1b 73s 6d; 
2t90s 6d. Derryclare, 3c 89s 6d; 8c 1b 78s; 2c 73s; 
le 1b 93s. 

Ex ‘‘Almora’””—Adam's Peak, 1b 963; 1e 89s; 2c 1t 78s; 
le 1t 73s; le 938s. 

Ex “Glenshiel”—Kintyre, 1b 938; 4c 85s 6d; 4c 77s. 

Ex “Dacca’’—Llanthomas, le 1t 92+; 5¢ 86s 6d; 3c 
76s Gd; 1 68s; 1c 1t 88s 6; 1b 74s. 

Ex “Glenshiel’—Meddecombra, 1b 88s; 5c 1b 84s 64; 
6c 1t 75s 6d; le 1b 69s 6d; 2c 89s 6d. 

Ex ‘“‘Dardavus’—Bearwell, 2c 1t 83s 6d; le 1t 69s 6d; 
1b 99s; le Lt 88s. 

Ex “Almora’—RWA, 1b 2c 80s 6d; 5c 1t 72s 6d; 
1b 66s; 1b 865; 1t 828. Glasgow, le Lt 82s; 3¢ 74s; 1b 
693;2b 834. Bogawantalawa, lt 4c 82s; 6c 73s; 4c lt 
738 6d; le 1b 68s 6d; le 88s; 2elb 84s, 

Ex “Oopack”—Edinburgh, le 8!s; 4c 1b 76s; le 70s 
6d; lb 16 83s. Elmshurst, 1t 725; 5c 1b 68:; 1t 78s. 
Bearwell, 2c Lb 89s 6d; 10¢ lb 75561; 2c 1b 71s; 1b 87s; 
1c 1t 86s. Aldourie, 4c 83s; 5c 74s 6d; le 1t 75s; Le Lb 
70s 6d; 1t 89s; le 87s. 

Ex “Duke of Buecleuch’—Kataboola, 1b 87s; 2¢ 1b 
81s 6d; 5c 1b 73s 6d; lc 1b 698; le 86s; le 59s; 2 
bags 79s 


Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 16th March 1888 :— 

Ex “Satlej’—Newton, 2c 88s; 8c 76s; 2c 79s; 1b 85 
le lb 82s 61. East Holyrood, 2c 68s; le lt 228 6d 
Stonycliff, 2c 8ls; 5c 718 6d; 8c ib 71s 6d; 2c 68s 64d; 
1b 86s; 1t 83s. 

Ex “Vesta”’—Aldie, 1c 1b 78s; 5c 73s; 1c 688 6d; le 
83s; 1b 87s. 

Ex “Sutlej’—Ouvabkellie, 1t 838; 80744; 20 68s 6d;* 
le 84s. 

mE “Chingews’=Bcauvais, 1b 65s; 15 78s. 

Ex “Sutlej’—Palmerston, le 1: 848; 50 748; 2c 68s; 
lo 1t 84s. Ormidale, lt 17s; 8c 72s 6d; le 1b 678 64; 
lo 88s. Fermoyle, le 1t 775 6d; le lb 66s 6d; 1e 82s- 

Ex “‘Dacea’—Sarnis, 4c 798 1c 1b66 61; le 1s 84s, 

Ex “Oopack”—Elbedde. 1b 88s; 5c 80s; Le 728 64; 
lc 678 6d; 2c 86s; Lb Ble. 

Ex “Glenshiel”—Fassifern West, 8c 1b 80s; 50 1t 


788; 1b 67s; le Lb 87s. 
Ex “Sutlej’’—New Peacock, 1b 71s; lb 628 6d; 1b 75s; 


646. 
-- “Dike of Buccleuch’—New Peacock, 2c 728; 2c 
698 6d; Sc 674 6d; Le 64a Gd; Lo 79s. 

Ex “Vesta’—Meddecombra, lb 93s; 10c 834; 100 1b 
738 6d; 30 698; 2c 1t 1b 87s. Ardlaw, 80 1b 788; 30 1b 


698 6d. 


| 638; It Lb 74s. 


Ex “Vega”—Ritnageria, 1¢ 91s; 3c 1t 86s: 4¢ 1b 754 
6d; 1t 67s 6d; le 1b 90s 6d. 

Ex “ Mirzapore’’—Choisy, 2¢ 1t 858 6d; 3c 1b 76s; 
3c 1b 71s; 1t 663; 1c 863; 1b 62s; 2 bags 79s. 

Ex ‘“ Eilmora ’"—Sterbton, le 1b 74s 6d; 1c 1t 70s 6d; 
1c 1b 64s 6d; 1b 785; 1b 625; 1 bag 74s. 

Ex “ Kaisow”—Del Rey, le 963; 16663 6d. Lang- 
dale, 1b 928; 3c 855; 2c 26 758; 1b 663; 2t 898. St. 
Clair, 1b 89s; 3c 1t 878; 4c 1b 76s; 1t 6758; 1c 1b 89a 6d. 
Bambrakelly, le 893; 5c 768 64; 4c lt 773; 3c 72s; 
2c 84s. 

Ex ‘Duke of Buccleuch ’’—Payston, 1b 95s; 1t 1b 
868 6d; 2c 723 6d; 1b 63s 6d; 1t 87s, 

“ Gleneagles ”’—Kew, 6c 75s. 

“Tndia ’—Tulloes, le 75s; 7c 71s 6d; le 75s. 
“Clan Lamont ’—North Matale, 4c 1b 65s 6d. 

“ Glengyle ”—Verlapattena, 5c 75s. 

“ Dacca ”"—Gampaha, 1¢ 1b 75s 6d. 

“Duke of Buccleuch ”—Norwood, 1b 923; 4c 1t 
48s; 6c 1t 748; 3c 68s 6d; 2c 88s. 

Ex “ Vesta ’’—Campion LS, 3c 1t 87s 6d; 7c 1b 772 
6d; 1c 79s 6d; 1c 885; 1¢e 1b 80s. TT AM, 1c 98s; 5c 
85s; 5c 75s; 5c 74s 6d; 3c 90; Ic 1t 69s. 

Ex “ Dacca ''—Gangwarily, 1 bag 32s; 2 bags 63s. 

Ex ‘ Vesta ’’—Palli, 34 bags 663 6d; 5 bags 26s; 
bags 73s. 

Ex ‘“‘ Oopack”—Amba, 8 bags 76s; 5 bags 26s. 

Ex ‘“ Massilia’”’—Palli, 36 bags 63 6d. 

Ex ‘ Gleneagles’”’—Ancoombra, 10 bags 75s. 
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Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE gold in 
Mincing Lane up to 28rd March 1888 :— 


Ex “Glenroy”—Meeriabedde, 4c 1t 868; 15c 1b 76s 
6d; 3c 1t 71s 6d; 2c 87s. 

Ex “Valetta’’—Meeriabedde, 2c 84s 6d; 
le 1b 76s; 2c 698; le 87s. (OBEC)WOW. 
6d; 1b 84s. Loolecondura (OBEO)WOW, 
1b 82s 6d. 

Ex “‘Ohing Wo”—Drayton, 6c 89s 6d; 5c 
788; 2c F1s 6; 3c 898 6d. 

Ex “‘Agamemnon”—DPO, it 83s; 1t 68s; 1b 83s; 1b 
Elbedde O, lb 91s; 2c 1b 82s; Ile lt 
74s Bd; 3¢ 7s 6d; 2¢1b 83s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Massilia”—Tavalamtenne, lb 85s; 1c 1t 83s 2c Lb 
75s Gd; 1b 65s; Lb 84s. 

Bx “Kaisow’—Louisa, 5c 80s. 

Ex ‘*Persia’—Katukelle, 1b 97s: le lb 87s 6d; 3¢ 1b 
77s; 1t 68s; le 89s. Kataboola, 1b 89s; 2c 83s 6d; 3c 
77s 6d; 1c 1b 71s; lt 4s. Gallella, 2c Lt 85s 6d; 3c 75s 
6d; 1b 66s; 1b 81s. 

Ex “Glenorchy”—Wibaragalla, Lb 978; 3c 94s; 52 78s; 
le 90s; 1t 70s. Deyanellakelle, 3c 85s; 5c 78s; 7e 75s 
6d; 2c 1t 71s 6d; 2c 1t 87s. Forres, lb 97s; 4c 91s 6d; 
7c 1b 80s; le Lb 73s; 2c 1b 92s. 

Ex “Ching Wo”’—Louisa, 1t 98s; 3c 1b 78s; To 79s; 
le 71s; le 1b 88s; 1b 80s. South Peacock, lb 92s; le 
82s; 2c 1b 76s; Lb 67s; 2b 83s. 

Ex ‘‘Dardanus’—PDM, 1t 93s. 
71s 6d. 

Ex © Valetta”’—Pittarat Malle, 1b 77s; 1b 83s; le It 
758; lo 69s. 

Ex * Gleneagles,”—Lunugalla, 1b 828; le 798; 2c 74s 
6d; 1p 64s; 1t 85s; 2c Lb 60s; 1b 67s; 1t 50s. 

Ex * Vesta.”—St. George, 3c 1b 89s; 5c Ib 78s 6d; 
le 70s $4; le 1t 90s; le 87, le 1t lb 678. 2 bags 83s. 
Peprhos, 1t lb 79s; le 1t 728 le 65s: 1b 56s; 1t Sls; 
1b 68s, Mahanilu, 1b 94s; 3c 1t 1b 89s; 80 lb 778, 2e 
1b 71s; 2c 1t 96s 6d. 

Ex { Chingwo.”—Hauteville, 2c 1t 85s 6d; 5c 76s 6d; 
2c 77s; lo 1b 693 6d; le 84s; 2t S28 6d; 2c 1b 67s; 2 bags 
80s. 

Ex ‘ Agamemoon.”—Radella, 1b 828; 2c 778 6d; 3c 
768, 4c 718 6d; 50\71s; le 1b 72s; 2o 68s Gd; 6c 674 6d ; 
le 84s 6d; le 1t 88s; 3c 63s; 3 bags 78s; 2 bars 70s; 
L bag 598. Oodoowere, 5c 74s; 40 1b 78s 6d; Lt 658 6d; 
le 828, Udapolls, 8 bags 60s 6d; 30 bags 59s; 12 bags 
57a. 
be “ Persia ’—Gowravilla, lo 998; Se 90s Gd; le 1b 
00s 6d; 9c Bt 788 Gd ; Qo It 72a; do Lt 92s Gd. 


Se 75s 6d; 
1t 2b 63s 
2b 76s 6d; 


77s 6d; 2c 


6c lb 8ls 6d; le 
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Ex “ Sutlej ”’—West Holyrood, 1b 90s; 3c 828; 5c 16 
738; le 1t 69s 6d; 1c 1t 885 64d. 

Ex “Duke of Buccleuch ”—PDM, 5c 748 6d; 1c 
68s; 1c 89s : 

Various marks—Mahaouvah, 2c 71. Keenagaha 
Ella 3c 64s. Kondesllle, [OBEC] le 1b 678. 

Ex “ Chingwo ”—Darawella, [ONOC], 1t 948; le 85s; 
3e 778; 1c 70s 6ds; 1b 86s; 1b 84s. 

Ex “ Vesta ”—Naranghena, |OBEC] 1c 85s; 1c 77s ; 
2c 71s; 1b 63s; 1b 80s. 

Ex “ Glenshiel ”—Kelllewatte, 16 968 ; 4c 1t 86s ; 1c 
70s; 1e 89s; 1t 1b 65s 6d. 

Ex “ Ohingwo”—Venture, 1c 95s; 5c 868; 3c 1b 85s 
6d; 19c lb 76; 2c 688 6d 3c 1t 90s 6d. Logie, 5c 89s 
6d; 2t 89s 6d; 2c 2t 70s; 4c 1b 90s. Upper Oranly, 1b 
96s ; 1c 87s; 5c 78s; 2c 1t 71s 6d; 1c 1b 883s. 

Ex “ Agamenon”—Annfield, 3c 883s 64; 5c 778 6d; 5c 
77s; 2t 89s. 2 Ardallie, 2c 1b 84s 6d ; be 1b 75s 6d; 2c 
70s 6d; 2c 87s 6d. G. Oya, le 79s; 8¢ 1b 73s 6d; 2c 
68s 6d; 1t 82s. Macaldenia, 3c 1b 88s 6d; 4c lb 73s ; 
1c 67s; 1c 82s. Derryclare, le 80s; 3c 1b 69s; ic 83s. 
Tillicoultry, 1c 103s; 9c 98s 6d; lle 1t 79s. 1c it 
94s 6d. 

Ex ‘‘Sutlej’’—Portree, 1b 988; 1c 1t 885 6d; 2c 78s; 
1t 70s 6d; 1t 88s. 

Ex “Persia”—Kew, 1b 98s; 3c 86s 6d; 5c 75s; 2c 74s 
6d; 1c 68s; 1¢1b 67s. Fordyce, 1b 93s; 2c 1b 85s; 12c 
738 6d; 3c 1b 69s; 2c 1b 86s 6d. Kahagalla, 1b 98s 2c 
1t 90s 6d; 5c 78s; 5c 70s 6d; 1c 1t 88s 6d. St. Clair. 1b 
98s; 4c 8756d; 8c1b 76s 6d; 1c 2t 70s; 2c 1b 88s, 

Ex “ Persia ”’—Henfold, 2c 89s 6ds; 5c 78s; 3c 783 
6d; 2c 72s; 2c 87s 6d. Gonamatava, 2c 1b 85s 6d; 8c 
It 76s 6d; 2c 70s; 1c 1b 87s. Diyagama, 3c 1b 953 
6d; 10c 87s 6d; 4c 16 1b 87s; 14c 785; 1t 1b 71s 6d; 
4c 1t 1b 93s 6d; Ic 1b 85s. 

Ex “Glenorchy ”—Rathnillokelle, 1b 87s; 1t 885; 
22 80s 6d; 5c 7686d; 4c 1b 748 6d; Ic 16695; 1c 84; 
It 82s 6d. Glentilt, 1¢ 993; 3c 90s; 2c 77s; Ie 90s; 
1b 67s, Ingestre, 1b 938; 2c 1b 87s 6d; 9c 1b 77s; 4c 
Ib 703; 1c 1t 83s 6d. 

Ex “ Vesta”—Ouvah RH, 1b 738; 2c 1b 89s; 1c 64s 
61; 16 78s. ‘ 

Ex “ Chingwo’”’—Beanvais, 1b 71s; 1c 1b 70s; Ic 
69s. BBW D, 1t 96s; 5¢ 1b 86s 6d; 9c 75s 6d; 1c 69s 
‘6d; 2c 89s 6d. Yoxford, 1b 1t 96s; 4c 1b 84s 6d; 10s 748 
6d ;. 1c 1b 685 6d; 2c 88s. 

Ex “ Persia ”»—Odewelle, 1b 968; 2c 1t 85s 6d; 3c 1b 
758; 1b 69s 6d; 1c 88s. Kirkoswald, 1t 98s; 4c 87s 6d; 
6c 70s; 1t 69s 6d; 1c 1b 90s. . . : 

Ex ‘“‘ Agamemnon ”—Hildon Hall, 1t 988; 3c 87s 6d ; 
58 768 6d; 1¢ 69s; 1c 1b 768; 2c1b 89s. Kalupahani, 
1t 90s 6d; 2c 1t 748 6d; 1b 665; 1t 84s. 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


41, Mincine Lann, March 16th, 1888. 


SUCCIRUBRA. : 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 

Venture 33d 53d 5d 
Holbrook 3d 8d oa : 
Elbedde 3d 5d 5d to 53d 
8T & LC, A in dia. 5d 64d to 10d eee 
Belgravia 33d wee toe 
Kobo, Mixed 3d oe a7 
Dunbar sd, aa 5d to 53d 
IMP in diamond Wd Tkd ase 
Radella 2d 4d to 44d 3d 

», Hybrid 23d 4¢d “Oy 
Diyagama 4d 9d to 94d 4hd 
Sherwood wd ane oo 
Haputale od 
CYT 2hd cer 

OFFrIomaLis. 

Cranley ay, 8d tae 
Eskdale 44a 8hd tod Be 
Rook wood 4 11d to ls Sad 
RODE, 8 in diamond 4 ls 9d to 10¢d 
Diyagama 44a 8d to 8hd nee 
Glaxpow, Hybrid 33d to 4d 74 7¢d 
UVA esp 6d d 
Gracelyp 44d 1034 lid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 


Lonpon, March 9th, 1888. 
WH Foe 17 bags 75s; 11 bags 
8 . 


Lonpon, March 23rd, 1888. 

Ex “ Agamemnon ”—Warigalla, 10 bags 768; 2 bags 
57s. (CTG),1bag 65s; 3 bags 75s 6d; 3 bags 608d; 
Delgolla, 40 bags 80s 6d; 18 bags 87s 6d; 4 bags 69s 6d; 
6 bags 59s. 

Ex “ Glenorchy ’’—Les Moir, 11 bags 75s; 1 bag 63s; 
1 bag 30s; 4 bags 41s. Kepitigalla, 34 bags 82s 6d; 4 
bags 67s. 

Ex “Vesta ”—(OBEC), 18 bags 90s; 63 bags 82s 6d; 
60 bags 74s; 21 bags 74s 6d; 22 bags 39s. Mahbaeriya 
SD, 6 bags 73s 6d; 5 bags 67s 6d. 

Ex “Sutlej’—Delgolla, 40 bags 83s 6d; 22 bags 84a; 
7 bags 64s 6d; 11 bags 59s. 

Ex ‘ Dardanus”—Ingurugalla, 10 bags 83s 6s; 1 
bag 64s. 

Ex “ Chingwo”—Yattewatte, 27 bags 85s; 64 bags 
75s 6d; 9 bags 65s 6d; 4 bags 66; 7 bags 67s 6d. : 

Ex “Capella” —Suduganga, 11 bags 76s; 1 bag 59s. 

Ex “ Olan Forbes”—Suduganga, 2 bags 62s 6d; 17 
pate 578G6d; 4 bags 45s. 

x “  Jlenfinlas”—Dea Ella, 4 bags 778; 3 bags 60s. 

Ex ‘“+elamon”—Suduganga, 4 bags 648; 5 bags 58 
6d; 7 bags 50s 6d. 

Ex “Gleneagles ’—Lemasgolla, 12 bags 84s; 2 baga 
68s; 1 bag 59s. 

Ex ‘“Glenshiel’”—Nellaoola,16 ;bags 84s; 2 bags 


CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON 
(From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, March 9th, 1888, 


Ex “Dacca’—(H$}, 1 case 6d; 3 cases 64d; 4 
cases 7d. E 

Ex “Almora’—Mount Pleasant, 1 case 1s 1d; 1 case6d 
lease Is4d. New Peacock 1 case 2s 2d; 1 case 1s 7d. 
Hunasgeria, 2 cases Is 6d; 9 cases 1s 8d; 1 case 1s; 
1 case ls 4d. / 

Ex “Glenogle”—Kobanella, 2 cases 1s 4d. 

Ex “Clan Macgregor’”—Mousa, 2 cases 94d. 

Ex “Kaisow’”—Angroowelle, 3 cases 1s. GK 3 cases 
1s 5d. 

Sundry ships—(PGN), lease 1s 3d. WHB & Oo., 
casesls 6d. Hunasgeria, 3 cases1s3d. Laxapanagalla, 
2 cases1s7d. Kandanawera, 2cases 134d; lcase 10d. 
Wattagalla, 1 case 1s 10d; 3 cases] 5d. 


Lonpon, March 28rd, 1888, 


case 1s 5d. (IMP), 3 cases 10d. AW/(St.M)BS&Oo., 
2 cases 23;2 cases 2s id; 2 cases 1s; 3 cases Is 2d; 


6 cases 1s 3d. 

Ex “Almora’’—-Leangapella. 1 case 1s 1d; 1 case: kd: 
1 case 9d. ye 

Hx ‘Kerbela’—(WWW ), 4cases 2s. (OOC), 2 cases 
2s; 1 case 2s 1d. ; , Cf? 2 : 

Ex “Agamemnon”—Kandanuwara, 1 case 1s 11d;'5 
cases 1s 7d; 2 caves 113d; 1 case 10d; 5 cases 1s 4d; 
1 case 94d; 3 cases 1s 3d. : des 
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“ CEYLON OBSERVER’ PRESS, COLOMBO, 


‘COFFEE, scape CINCHONA, “COCOA, AND 'C CARDAMOM SAL ise 


elar 30 { asely 


Price: :—124 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cont 6 eqpjes + 4 rupec 


“Y 


ie Phen Désoriptian 


COLOMBO SALES OF. TEA. Tot 3 Mark ee Weight 7 
Hooped 
Messrs. Forses & WALKER | put up for sale at the!10 F 12 1 chest Bro Lea 90 "27 
‘Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 28th Hooped. ; 
March, the undermentioned lots of Tea (32,832 Ib.),] 14 4 _R 4 2 chests Pekoe Fans 240 30 
12 Do 5 4 do Pekoe Sou 400-40 
which ‘sold as under :— 13 Do 6 Lhf-chs Pekoe 48 42 
Lot Mark Box Packages yee ibtiye Weight 14 “Do 7 5 ohestadOs 
No. ti No. per lb. c. 1 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 253 50 
1 B&D 10 2 chests Dust ‘ 304 20 = 
ae eae 13.8: so Bro Mixed 180 notard | Mr. ©. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
tee 1438 do .Pekoe 3800 | 5B Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 11th April, 
ye BO 16 2 do Bro Mixed 200 36 the undermentioned lots of Tea (905 lb.), which sold 
5 Do 1813 do Dust 1560 21 as under :— 
6 Thorn- : Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
field 20 14 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 840 72 bid | No. No perlb © c. 
eee) 2220 do Pekoe 1120-60 1) AGD 2L 5 hf-chs 
8 ‘Do 24 27 do Pekoe Sou 1620 53 1 box Pekoe Fans 260 22 
9 FF 2610 do Bro Pekoe 550 55 bid | 2 Balmoral 23 2 chests Pekoe Dust 125 22 
10) Sp: 28 2 do Dust 120 «19 3) 8 25 2 do Bro Mixed 230 9 32 
ll Aigburth' '3018 do Bro Pekoe 990 G64bid} 4 S 27 2 do  Pekoe Dust 290 22 
12 Do 32 38 do Pekoe 1900 50 bid ad 
br Gat , 8812 do Bro Pekoe Sou 600.46 Mr. E. eee pe up for sale at the Chamber 
Haputale 36 11 do.’ Bro Pekoe 550 71 of Commerce le-room today, llth April, the 
16 Do 98 51 do  Pekoe Sou 2550 54 undermentioned lots of ‘ea (19,724 1b.), which sold 
16 Do 40 18 do  Souchong 900 41 as under :— 
The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited. Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
17 Polata- | No No. perlb,- c. 
gama 4229 do Bre Pekoe 1450 61 bid| 1 BBB 58 1 eae Bro Pekoe No. 1 50. «55 
18 Do 44 20 do Pekoe 900 51 bid | 3 Do 59 5 do do do 2 200 47 
19 Do 4611 do Pekoe Sou 495 47 3 Lo 60 1 do Dust 50 22 
20 F 48 2 do Bro Orange Pekoe 100 62 4 Ivies 61 25 do Bro Pekoe 1125 55 bid 
21 sF : 50 7 do Pekve 350 64 5 Do 63 35 do Pekoe 1400 50 bid 
22 £ 52 5 do Pekoe Sou 225 AT 6 Do 65.13 do Pekoe Sou 920 44 
23 Farn- 7 Rawreth 67 29 do Unassorted 1450 4 
_ ham 54 1 do Bro Orange Pekoe 50 62 ns Do 69 1 do Dust 79 22 
24 -; Do 56 11 do Pehoe 550 57 | 9 Do 70 3 do Bro Tea 150 26 
25 Do 58 10 do Pekoe Sou 450 46 110 Bollagalla 71 3 chests Bro Pekoe 270 56 
26 Do 6010 do Fannings 550 36 } 11 Do 72 3 do Pekoe 240 50 
27 Do 62 1 do Dust 80 , 21 |} 12 Do 73 6 do Pekoe Sou {80 43 
23. Do 64 7 do BroPekoe 35073. i118 MR. 414 1 do. ; Congou 95° 82 bid 
29 Do 66 7 do Pekoe 350 59 14 Do 75 1 do Bro, Mixed 84 26 
30. Do 6815 do Pekoe Sou 675 48 15 Do 76 1 do Dust 93 19 
31 Theber- £ 16 Langdale 77 6 do Bro Pekoe 630 66 bid 
tou 70 11 do Bro Pekoe 550 61 bid | 17 Do 79 41 do Pekoe 1305 5d 
32. Do 7218 do Pekoe 900 . 56 |18 Do 30 3 do Dust 225 
33 Do 7417 do  Pekoe Sou 850 4b | 19 . Do 81 7 hf-chs Congou 350 
34 Walla 20 Do $2 2 do Red Leaf 70 
Valley 76 12 chests Bro Pekoe 1140 78 2 bet $3.18 do Bro Pekoe 242 
35 o = 7817 do Pekoe 1615 60 22 Do 85 18 do Pekoe 758 5 
36 N 80 3 hf-chs Unassorted 180 47 23 Do 87 13 chests Pekoe Son 175 50 
37 Hope 82 7 boxes Pekoe Sou 70 50 4 Do s8 1 do Dust 94 22 
38 WH 84 8 hf-chs do 388 , 30 [ 25 Do 39 1 box Bro Mixed is 25 
39 Kirimettia |26 G 90 % hf-chs Bro Tea 110 10 
LM 86 4 do Orange Pekoe 200 70 127 .G 91 6 do Dust 140 b3 
40 Do 88 6 do Bro Pekoe 300 43 98 G , 92 1 do Fannings 50 20 
Al Do 90 8 do Pekoe 400 49 99 F " 938 4 do . B¥O Pekoe IS) 1 
2 Do 9215 do Souchong 750 41 30 -F 95 5 do Pekoe = 325 52 
43 Hather- 31 oF 97 4 chests Souchony if 3 
44 leigh 94 2 do Congou 100 29 | 32 F 98 4 do Bro Pekoe Sou 160 i] 
45 Do 26 2 do Dust 150 22 33 FF 4 99 1 do Pekoo Sau 10: 2 
Glaskow 98 2 do Bro Mixed 100 17 4 OF 100 2 do Red leaf YE 25 
46 Do 100 3 do ~Dust 210“ 22 Los Le Vale 
| on 101 2 do Dust 25 a3 
Mr. J. D. Rosinson put up for sale at the Oham- | 35 N on ae s19wok, 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, llth April, the la7 ‘ht ee To tea _ 0 
undermentioned’ lots of Tea (9,791 lb.), which. sold | 35 N 105 2 heohs ‘Thnst 19° BB 
‘as under :— 39 dvies 106 28 do Pekoe Sou 120°" 45 
0 os 8 ¢ 5 vi , 
(Bulked ) \Aoee : ee s 
Hooped | Messrs. Forses & WaLKeR put up tor sale at the 
Lot Mark Box Packages Descriptio: Weight | Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room todwy, ilth April, 
No, ae Na ay a9 | the undermentioned lots of Tea (60,47) Jb.) which 
1 Ambatenne 1 8 sagt Fe THO ng aoldsadaundder:== 
(*Bulked.) l rot Rox Weighe 
Hooped | No, Mark! No. Pkgs. « Desctiption per lb, ..c 
9 Lavant 2 °129 chests Bro Pekoe 1200 56 bi idj 1 R 102 % chests Bro Mixed sD 2 
3 Do 3 A do do 100» 53 bid | 2 Down- : 
4 Do 5 #25 do Pekoe No, 1 1000 50 bid | side’: 104 3 hf-chse ra Beko tan ‘3 
6 Do 6 10 do Pekoe 780 484. 8 Do 106 8 do Pekoe vt 
6 Do 7 *15 do Pekooe No, 2 1200 45 bid | 4 Do 108 5 do Poko# Sou aM is 
1 Do 3°14 do  Pekoe Son 1120 47 5 Do 110 8 do Souehons rT i! 
8 Do 10 11 do do 880 if 6 Da 112 4 do Como. 8 a) 
9 Do 11 3 do Dust 420 20 7 Do 1l4 1 do Diiat es) 


Mark Description Weight 
No. per lb. 
In A, Nader 3 Metal Chests, 
8 116 1 chest Orange Pekoe 145 
S 118 4 do Bro Tea 530 
S.., 120 4 do Dust 660 
In A. Andrew's’ Metal Chests. 
Atta- 
bage 122 15 chests Pekoe Nos. 15-29 1530 
Do 124 13 do Pekoe Sou Nos. 42- 
: 54 1235 
T 12610 do Bro Mixed 1000 
T 128 1 do Dust 140 
AK 13018 do Pekoe Sou 1620 
Do 132 5 do Bro Tea 550 
x 134 8 do WPekoe Fans 560 
x 1386 2 do Dust 205 
Campden- . 
Hill’ 140.10 do Pekoe Sou 1000 
Do 142 6 do Souchong 600 
Kalu- 
ganga 144 20 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1000 
Do 146 23 do Pekoe 920 
Do 148 14 do Pekoe Sou 560 
Do 150 2 do Bro Sou 100 
Do 152 1 do Dust 70 
Middle- : 
ton 15421 do BroPekoe 1176 
Do 156 25 do Pekoe 1250 
Do 158 2 do Dust 150 
Down- 
side 160 4 do Bro Pekoe 240 
Do 162 4 do Pekoe 220 
Do 164 6 do Pekoe Sou 330 
Do 16610 do Souchong 530 
Do 168 2 do Congou 100 
Cooroondo- 
watte 170 2 do Bro Pekoe 450 
Do 172 do 2ekoe 350 
Do 174 J do Bro Pekoe Sou 250 
Muke 
oya 17° 13 do Brc Pekoe 650 
Do 1/8 :4 do P-koe 700 
Do .80 23 dco Pek3e Sou 1150 
Ella- 
watte 12276 do Pekoe 76a 
Monaco 184 4 Go Orange Pekoe 220 
Do 185 6 chests Bro Tea 900 
Dromo- 
land 188 2 ese Bro Pekoe 92 
Do 190 4 do Pekoe Sou 194 
Do 192 1 do Congou 51 
Do 194 1 do Bro Tea 50 
Holm- 
wood 19633 do Bro Pekoe 1485 
Do 198 66 do Pekoe 2970 
Do 200 32 chests Pekoe Sou 3040 
Middle- 
ton 202 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 672 
Do 204 14 do Pekoe 700 
PLAG206 28 do Bro Pekoe 1400 
The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited. 
Polata- 
gems 208 39 do Bro Pekoe 1950 
210 28 do Pekoe 1260 
De 212 18 do Pekoe Sou 810 
Clunes 214 9 do Bro Pekoe 540 
Do 21618 do Pekos- 1080 
Do 21815 do Pekoe Sou 900 
K} 220 6 chests Bro Tea 540 
3 222 12 hf-chs Fannings 720 
M 22418 do Bro Pekoe 900 
M 226 32 chests Pekoe Sou 2880 
Poopras- 
sie 228 16 do Bro Pekoe 1520 
Do 230 16 do no 1270 
Do 23262 do Pekoe 5270 
Do 234 7 hf-chs Dust 455 
P 236 4 do do 510 
Aviea- 
wella 238 2 chests Fannings 200 
Do 240 2 do Dust 260 
Do 242 2 hf-chs Unassorted 90 
Kelanai- 
ya 244 1 do Congou 
Do 246 1 chest Dust 
Frotoft #48 1 hf-cht Bro Tes 63 
arn- 
ham 250 7 do Bro Orange Pekce 350 
Do 252 2 do Bro Tea 110 
Do 254 10 do Pekoe 500 
Do 25621 do PekoeSou 945 
Do 258 7 do Fanninge 350 
Do 20 1 do Dust 80 


Box Pkgs. 


CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES LIST, __ 


c. 


53 


63 bid 


59 bid 
50 bid 


33 bid 


40 


55 } not ard. 
80 


33 


Meesrs. SomzRVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the 


Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 11th April; 
the undermentioned lots of Tea 31,654 b., vip solg 
as under:— 
Lot Mark “= Pack ce 
ot Mar! ‘ackages - Description pe | - 
No perib. ¢ 
1 Ferndale,» 
Rangalla 73 18 hf-chs Pekoe No. 2 720 «(54 
B22 D tt 38 = secumanes ste % 
0 G) ro 2 1900. 74 bik 
(Bulked.) 
4 St. Andrew's 
TNO 7% 12 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 7270 50 
5 Do 8114 do Pekoe 868 55 
6 Do $3 30 do Bro Pekoe 1950 64 bid 
(Bulked.) 
7 Depedene 85 9 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 445 44 
8 Do 87 7 do Pekoe 350 53 
9 Do 89 6 do Bro Pekoe 300 58 bid 
(Bulked.) 
oH D 91 I do Dust 8 i 
1 Do 92 6 do Bro Mixed 300. 2g 
2 Do 9413 do BroTea 650 42 
3 Do 96 9 do Bro Sou 450 43 
4 Do 92 2 do Unassorted 100 «(50 
5 KT EK 99 Q chests Dust 180 24 
6 Do 100 29 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 1740 53 
7 Do 217 do Bro Pekoe 1105 71 
8 Elechico 418 do Pekoe 1080 51 
9 CTM 6 4 do Congou 180 39 
(Bulked.) 
20 Ossing- 
ton 7 1 chest Dust 82 18 
21 Do 8 1 hf-cht Bro Tea 68 22 
22 Do 926 do Pekoe 1300 49 
23 Do 11 6 do Bro Pekoe 330 59 
(Bulked.) 
24 Lauder- 
dale 13 5 chests Dust 400 18 
25 Do 15 2 hf-chs Red Leaf 100 «22 
26 Do 16 37 do  Pekoe Sou 1850 42 
27 Do 1816 do Pekoe 800 
28 Do 20 22 do Bro Pekoe 1320 = 68 bid 
29 Harmony 22 1 chest Dust 140 «618 
30 Do 23 1 do 
1 hf-cht Bro Mixed 165 24 
81 Do 24 2 chests Pekoe Sou 180 46 
32. ~Do 25 20 do Bro Pekoe 2000 58 
33 Glencoe 27 7 do Bro Mixed 535 22 
34 Do 28 5 hf-chs Souchong 275 42 
33 Do 2919 do Pekoe Sou 1045 = 47 
36 Do 8114 do Pekoe 725 50 
37 Do 33 19 do Bro Pekoe 999 68 
38 Orange 
Field 3530 do Unassorted 1500 48 
39 Edera- 
polla 37 3 do do 121 43 
400 STC 38 1 do Pekoe Dust 70 
41 Do 39 2 do Bro Mixed 105 
42 Do 40 4 do Pekoe Sou 200/- net ard 
43 Jo 41 5 do Pekoe 250 
44 Do 43 4 do Bro Pekoe 220 
45 CW 45 9 do Orange Pekoe 450 = 65 
46 HGA 47 2 chests Dust 240 23 
AT Do 48 2 do Bro Mixed 230 429 
48 Do 49 7 do Pekoe 550 49 
49 Do 51 2 do Bro Pekoe 130 54 
50° Allakolla 52 10 chests Pekoe 1000 =—-59 
51 Do 54 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 240 63 bid 
62 ZZZ 2 do Pekoe 90 8647 bid 
68 Do 4 do  PekoeSou 180 39 


Mr. E. JoxHN put up for sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 18th April, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (15,496 lb.), which sold 


Lg under :— 

fot Mark 

No. 

1 Bogaha- 
watte 

2 Do 

3 Anchor 

4 Do 

5 KEN 

6 Do 

7 Biack- 
burao 

8 Do 

9 Do 

10 Do 

11 Do 


Box 

No Pkgs, Description 
109 4 hf-che Dust 

110 1 do RedLeaf 
111 3 chests Bre Tea 
112 1 do 

113 1 hf-cht Uinuxgorted 
114 6 do Bro Tea 
115 9 chests Bro Pekoe 
117 8 do Pekoe 
119 23 do Pekoe Sou’ 
120 4 do Souchong 
121 2 do Dust 


Weight 
perlb. ec. 


me 


‘gl 
SSSaGE LKR RS 
cc 
fa 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS’. & 
Lot Mark Box pRban Description Weight Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
No, No , perlb, c, No, No. perlb.  ¢. 
i r¢ heey $2.48 18 nis -chs Pekooe 31049 6 AK 274 23 do  Pekoe Sou 2070 4G 
Bro Mixed 5031 7 Do 276 4 do Bro Tea 440.36 
Ind. aharew's patent metal packages 8 Kandy 278 14 hf-chs BSouchong 700 37 
14 Dickoya 125 14 chests Bro Pekoe 16 15 9 Agar’s 
15 “Do 437 14 do. Pekoe 1400. 61 nd 28037 do Bro Pekoe 1850 
16 Do 12918 do Pekoe Sou 1800 51 10 Do 282 41 do Pekoe 1640 - withdrn. 
17. P CE 130 7. do | Pekoe 700 7 11 Do 284 9 do Pekoe Sou 405 
18 Do 132 9 do Pekoe Sou 900 43 The Yatideriya Tea Co., Limited. 
19 Salem 134 13 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 48068 12 Yatideri- 
2) Do 185 27 boxes Pekoe 615 SL ya 286 3 chests Bro Orange Pekos 360 76 
au | nee 1387 14 do -Pekoe Sou 280 44 1 Do 358 fs dot aiBudBekoe 735. 63 
22° Torri f a i) 290 3 do Pekoe 270 49 
bla 138 4 hf-chs Dust 320 25 1o Do 292. 8 do Pekoe Sou 720 48 
29 Tie Vallon139 1 do do 42 24 16 Gonde- 
Pip Rawreth 140 20 do Unassorted 1000 7 nawa 294 26 hf-chs Bro Pekor 1300 70 bia 
a5 = Do 142 2 do  BroTea 100 B2 7 Do 296 42 chests Pekoe 3580 =: 83 bid 
8 De 298 29 hf-cas Pekoe Sou 1305 50 
Messrs. Somervirtr & Co. put up for saleat the a 300 6 chests Bro Mixed 540 40 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th April, ny Vs eee 2 4 hf-chs Dust 280 «33 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (30,790 1b.), which chy 419 ddee-“Bid Pekoe 1045. 2Ue7 
sold as under :— ) 32 =Do 648 do  Pekoe Sou 9400 ~=«B4 
Lot Mark. Box Pkgs. Description. Weight | 23 Do 8 2 do Dust 130 23 
No No. perlb. c. | 24 Hardenliuish 
1 Werea- & Lammer- 
galla 6719 bgohs Pekoe Sou 950 47 moor 10 13 chests Dust 1040 26 
3 Do 59 48 do Pekoa 2150 52 bid | 25 Do 12 4 hf-chs Red Leaf 220 25 
3 Do 61 31 do Bro Pekoe 1050 63 bid | 28 Waverley 14 37 do Bro Pekoe 2479 83 
4 OT O')°63 1, do Dust 70 22 27 Do 16 34 chests Pekoe 3570 65 
5 Do 64 2 do Bro Mixed 105 34 28 C B 18 7 hf-chs Congou 420 42 
6 Do 65 4 do Pekoe Sou 200 44 29 Do 20 2 do Bro Mixed 100 30 
7 Do 66 5 do Pekoe 250 51 30 Do 92 3 do Dust 310 20 
8 Do 67 4 do Bro Pekoe 220 61 bid | 3L Benveula 24 3 do Bro Pekve 186 61 
9 Blsiravon 68 38 do Bro Tea 240 29 | 32 Do 26 3 do Pekoe 180 63 
10 Do 6% 7 do Souchong 350 42 33 SB W 28 21 do Bro Pekoe 1176 60 bid 
ll Do 71 23 do Pekoe Sou 1150 51 34 Do 8019 do Pekoe Sou 950 with, 
13 Do 73 11 do Pekoe 5b0 59 35 Do 32 1 do Dust 15 23 
13 Do 75 14 do Bro Pekoe 840 69 36 Do 34 1 do Congou 45 38 
14 Goonam- 37 PDM 3614 do Unassorted 630 71 
bil 17 12 chests Pekoe Sou 960 4s 38 Do 38 1 do Bro Mixed 45 67 
15 Do 79 17 hf-chs Pekoe 680 51 39 Do 40 1 do eeauings 70 30 
16 =6Do 81 14 do Bro Pekoe 560 72 bid | 40 Do 42 1 do 35 45 
7 MK 83 1 do Pekoe 45 44 41 Kaluganga 44 12 do Bro bakes 600 3 
18 Do 84 1 do 42 Do 4612 do Pekoe 480 58 
2 chests Bro Orange Pekoe 18351 43 Do 48 8 do Pekoe Sou 320 47 
19 P 8 1 hf-cht 44 Do 50 2 do Bro Sou 100 36 
1 box Unassorted 67 44 45 Do 52 1 do Dust 70 5 
20 Hakuru- 46 Do 54 20 do Pekoe Sou 800 48 
galla 86 4 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 200 48 47 15 chests Pekoe Sou 1575 52 
21 Do 87 2 do Pekoe 100 nd 
22 Do 88 38 do Bro Pekoe 150 70 . 
23 BHG@ 89 4 do Congou 40 27 Mr. O. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
24 Bo nt A ae = haa nh ae Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th April, 
23 Lyad- S : the undermentioned lots of Tea (1,911 Ib.), which sold 
hurst 92 2 do Dust 130-24 as under ;— 
27 Do 93 2 do Red Leaf 823 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
23 Do - 94 1 do Fannings 60 26 No, No. perlb. o. 
29 Do 9% 3 do Bulk 120 36 <5 wig 2) 1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe $3 Bs 
30 Do 96 2 do Souchong 100 34 | 2 Do 31 2 do Pekoe 55 49 
31 Do 97 30 do  Pekoe Sou 1350 46 | 3 Do 33 1 do Bro Mixed 57 22 
32 =—«Do 99 21 do  Pekoe 910 54 4 Do 35 1 do Red Leaf 52-28 
388 Do 119 do Bro Pekoe 950 «64 5 Do 37 2 do Bro Pekoe Dust 18231 
34 Yuille- 6 Do 39 2 do Pekoe Dust 112 a1 
field 3 19 chests Pekoe Sou 1710s «54 < ALD 41 5 do  Pekoe Fans 300 
35 Do 5 20 do Pekoe 1800 64 & Balmoral 43 5 do Pekoe Tips 330 30 
36 = Do 738 do Bro Pekoe 3800 75 bid; 9 Do 45 3 chests 
37 Troy 8 1 do  Pekoe Dust 150 93 1 hf-eht Souchong 400 40 
88 Do 9 2 do Red Leaf 210 23 } 10 Do {7 3 chests 
39 Do 10 2 do Pekoe Sou 200 41 | 1 hf-cht Dust 400 2 
40 Do ll 32 do Pekoe 3200 47 bid | 
41 re 13.12 do Bro Pekoe 1200 60 | ore er: 
43 er- Mr. J. D. Rovinson put up for sale at the Cham- 
45 ao 7 reine Kongtt a ch | ber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 18th April, the 
44 ~«Do 1714 do Bro Pekoe Sou 700 «43 undermentioned lots of Tea (5,605 lb.), which sold as 
45 = =Do 19 5 do  Pekoe Sou 250 83645 | under:— 
46 Do 2116 do  Pekoe 800 54 Lot Mark Box Pkgs Description Weight 
47 Do 23 22 do Bro Pekoe 1340 67 bid | No. No. perlb. c 
We Ge Ooi 8 3 #6 hf-chs Fannings 300 31 
2 Do 5 8 do Dust 225 21 
Messrs. Ponnes & Waker put up for sale at the | (Bulked.) 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 18th April, | monped, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (36,006 1b.), which sold) 3 Lavant 4 2 chests Bro Pekor 200 «6g 
as under :-— 4 Do 7 7 do Pekoe 0 a3 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 5 Do 8 & do Pekoe Sou 400 «49 
No. No. per lb cc. | 6 Do i] do Bro Pekoe 100 63 
1 Kelane\- 7 Do lo 12 do do 1200 i] 
“ 264 1 hf-cht Congou 6 4 Hooped. 
) S) 266 1 chest Dust 80 28 s Deue- 
S Dunlow 268 6 hf-chs do 380. worth 11 1 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 8 7 
4 Clunes 970 16 do Bro Miae:! 1040 oe | # Do 1217 do Pekoe wos is 
| aS 272 9 chests do 900 42 1 Do 311 do Pekoe Sou Ho ea 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 


Mr. J. D. Rosinson put upfor sale at the Chamber of 
Commerce Sale-room today, 25th April, the undermen- 


tioned lens of Lea (3,280 1b.), which ‘sold as under:— 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight - 
No. No. perlb. c¢ , 
P Hooped 4 

1 Ambe- 61 

" tenne 1012 chests Pekoe 1200 48 

2 Do 11 21 do Souchong 1680 40 

3 Do 12 4 do Bro Tea 400 


Mr. C. E. H. Symons put up for sale at the Cham- 
ber ‘of Commerce Sale-room today, 25th April, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (18,577 lb.), which 
sold as under :— 


Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb. c. 
1 Pamba- 
goma 49 37 chests Pekoe 3515 52 
2 Do 51 13 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 585 16 
3 -Do 53 11 do Pekoe Sou 1100 47 
4 .Do 55 6 do Dust 360 9-24 
5 Do 5714 do Fannings 700 38 
6 Do 59 2 do Congou 200 32 
7 Nahalma 61 33 chests Pekoe 3135 53 
8 Do 63 19 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 912 67 
9 Do - 65 9 chests Pekoe Sou 810 46 
10 Do 67 4 hf-chs Congou 200 33 
11 Do 69 8 do Fannings 400 37 
12 Ferndale 71 1 do Bro Pekoe 50 38 
13 DE ~~ 73 1 do d 62 46 
14 Glencoe 75 1 do Pekoe 50 26 
15 Nahalma 77 30 chests _ do 2850 ol 
16. Do 79 21 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 1008 Gf x 
17 Do 81 15 chests Pekoe Sou 1350 46 
18 Do 83 10 hf-chs Pekoe Fans 500 37 
: In metal packages 
19 Do 85 5 hf-chs Congou 250 33 
In metal packages 
20 Sunny 
Croft 87 3 chests Pekoe 270 39 
21 Do 89 3 do Pekse Sou 270 = 48 
CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


LANE. 
‘(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 

Marks and prices of OEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 30th March 1888 :— 

Ex “Rewa”—Diyagama, Ib 94s; 6c 1b 87s; 10c 76s 
Gd; 10¢ 768; 6¢ 1b 76s 6d; 5c 72s; 6c 86s 6c. Telbedde, 
2¢ 1 89s 6d; 8c 1t 73s; le 658 6d; le 82s. , 

Ex *Rohilla””— West Holyrood, 1b 96s; 2c 1b 878; 5c 
1t 76s; 1c 14 71s 6d; le 1t 88s 6d. Brownlow, 1b 89s; 
5¢ 86. 6d; de 1t 778; Te lb 71s 6d; 2¢ 89s; le 90s. 

Ex “Vesta”—PDM, 1b 96s 6d; 5c 788 6d; le 1t 71s 
6d; le 1t 87s 6d. 

Ex “‘Ohing Wo’,—Mocha, 1b 95s; 1c 1b 87s 6d; 5¢ 77s; 
1e 70s 6.1; 1e 88s. Dessford, 1b 96s; 5c lb 885 6d; 16c 
1b 78s; Qe 1b 71s 6d; 4c 1t 90s 6d. 

Ex “Rohilla”—Loinorn, 1b 97s; 1c 1t Ib 88s 64; 7c 
1t 77s; 2c 71s; 1c 1t 88s 6d. Oabragalla, 1b 100s: le 
1b 88s; 3c 77s; 1b 69s; 1t 87s. | 

Ex “Persia” —Blair Athol, 1b 99s; 2c 1b 90s 6d;c 78 3s 
6d; 1b 67s; 1e 89s. 

Ex “Rohilla” & “Valetta”—Ferham, 1b 98s; 3c 88s 
6d; 52 1t 785; 1c 69s 6d;-le 1¢ 90s; 1b 81s. Bridwell, 
1b 97s, 2c 1b 86s; 5c 76s 6d; 2c 76s; 1c lb 69s 6d; le 
1b 88+ 6d. Kirkoswald, le 93s; 2e 71s 6d; 7c 87s; 
76s 61; 2¢ 90s. 

Ex‘ ‘Valetta”—GCQ, 1b 948; 1¢ 1b 86s; 7c 77s; 3c 71s; 
lc 88s. 

Ex “Glenorchy”—W attegodde, Ic 97s; 3c¢ 87s 6d; be 
77s 6d; le 1b 72s; 1c 1b 89s 6d. North Matale, le 1t 
75s; le 1t 72s; le lb 68s; 1b 60s; 1c 82s. Tillicoultry, 
2t 90s 60; 1e 773; 1b 823; 1b 83s. 

Ex “Mira”-—Portree, 1b 98s; 
a le 73s; 16 88s. 

Ex “Robilla”’—Gangawatte, 1c 80s; 2c 1b 73s, 2c 1b 
69s 61; 1660s; 1t 758; le 71s; 1c 68s; 1b 81s. Odding- 
ton, 1t 84s; 5¢ 78s; 1c 1b 71s 6d; le 1b 88s, 

Ex “Mira* Langdale, le 100s; 8c 90s 6d; 5¢ 77s 6d. 
1c lb 80s; 2c 72s; 2c 89s 6d. Wattegodde, 1b 948;1¢e 1t 
86s; 4c 1b 778; ie 1t 71s 6d; 1c 87s. 

Ex “Rewa”—Oymru, 1c 82s; 6c 76s 6d; 4c 72s; 1e 1b 
875 6d. 


le 1t 90s 6d; 3c 1b 79s 


13c | 


Ex “Glenfinlas”—Need wood, 6c 89s 6d;"14c lb 788 64; 
3c 1b 728 6d; 2c 88s 6d. 

Ex “Manora”—Needwo: , 2¢ 898 Gd; 4c Ib 798; 1¢ 71s; vi ‘ 
1t 88s. Meeriabedde, lc 1 83s; 3c 1b "76s 6d; 1t 69s; ie 
83s. Haldummulla, le 1t 878;2c 1b 78s 6d; le 69s; 1¢ 83s. 

Ex “Oopack”—Somerset, 1¢ 93s; 4c 1b ‘908; 3c It 80s 
6d; 1b 678; Ic 1t 90a. 

Ex “Ningehow”—Hantane AT, 1b 75s; Je lt 73s; 3c. 
71s; 1b 64s; 1t 8ls.~ 

Ex “Glenorchy’”—Hantane AT, lb 79s; lb 638; lb 80s; 
2t 71s 6d. Sherwood, 1b 85s; Qe lb 80s 64; lc 72s; lb 
85s. Leangawelle. 1t 87s; 2c 77s; le lb 708 6d; It 85s. 
Ingestre, le 77s. Glentilt, le 78s. 

Ex “Valetta”—Keenakelle, 2 bags 76s. Elbedde, lb 

Ex “Rohilla”—Braemore O, 1b 1c 85s; 6c 76s 6d; le 
1b 718 6d; 1b 86s; 1c 85s. Glasgow O,; 1b 1¢87s8.6d; 8¢ 
783;.1¢ 1t 728; 1b 85s; 1c 84s. Edinburgh, 1b.94s; 6c 
80s 6d; 6c 758; 1c 1t 86s 


Ex Glenorahy?—Oocagalls (MCOOo.), 1 85a; 2c 76s 
6d; 1t 68s 6d; 1b 83s. 


88s; 3c 1b 80s 6d; 12¢ 73s;2c1b69s 6d; 2b 84s; 1b 75s. 


A 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN’ LONDON. 


41, Mincinc Lanz, March 29th, 1888. 


4 SuccrrvBRa. 
Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. 
Stem. » Tt j 

Cranley 4d 63d to8d se 
Wavahena 4d 64d aaa 
CS, Kin diamond 2d to 23d 3d; a 
Gconambil vis 6d a 

Ledger 7d to 8d 9d a 
Mattakellie 23d 5d 5 
Stony Cliff 2d to 64a 3a. - its 
CH ood i 3hd to 44 
Maranghena BEd cont 6 San 
AN, Glassaugh 6 cae 5d to 54d 
Edinburgh, Hybrid Shd 6d) id 
Tunisgalla 24d to 44d 4d 3d 
PHSP 23d $574 my 
Gonadike 2d es wre 
Gonavy oa izd 
Freshwater, Hybrid sa 93d to 10d 
Waitalawe 5$d da 
Happu welle 4d was 
ST & LC, Ain diamond td 6d to 94d _ 

OFFICINALIS. 
Cranley 4d to 43d 83d 
Glendevon 53d lld 
a3 Ledger oor 11id 

Rangbodde ~ 4d 73a 
Beauvis 3d oa +e 
Alpha 6d to 6$d 13 lld 
Goatfell 43d & “a 
Kobe 4d ae aoe 
Gonavy oc 1s 2d a5 
ST & ic, Ain diamond 66 a 93d 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, March 30th, 1888. 
Ex “Glenorchy”*—Morankande, 16 bags 80s 6d; 3 bags 
66s. Nartakande, 12 bags 79s 6d; 3 bags 66s 6d? 
Wariapolla, L bag 67s; 10 ‘bags 63s. Beredewelle 1 bag 
74s; 1 bag 66s; At bag 495. “Anniewatte, 56 bags 81s. 
Bulatwatte, 35 bags 86s Gd;/4 bag 64s 6d. Sanquhar, 


- (From our 


2 bags 56s. Dea Hilla; 14 bags 84s; 2 bags 66s 6d; 3 
bags 5ds, Dodangalla (OBEC), 80 bags 89s; 40 bags 
89s 6d. SD, 3 bags 70s; 5 bags 45s 6d. Konidesalle 
(OBEC), 44 bags 86s. SD, 1 bag 70s; 2 bags 4as 64; 
2 bags 72s. 


Ex “Dake of Argyll’ — ioe Aint Gaia » bags 78s 61. 

Ex “Agamemnon’?—Udapolla, 24 bags 84s; 1 bag 63s; 
5 bays 76s; 2 bags 44s, MAIN) (OTC), 2 bags 70s 
6d; 1 bag 68s. 

Ex “Glengyle’—Suduganga, 
64s 6d. 

Ex “Sutlej’—Suduganga, 77 bags 833 6d; 14 bags 638 
6d; 2 bags 54s; 4 bags 71s Gd. . 

Ex “Persia””— Hylton, ‘5 bags 765; lL bag 73s. is > 

Ex ‘Vesta’—Victor, 21 bags 6is. : 


30 baad 78s; 9 bags 


eS 
eel 


“ CBYLGN OBSERVER” PRESS, COLOMBO. 


COFFEE, TEA, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


— ee ee 


Apri 14, 1888, | 


Prick :—124 cents each; 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


a a a 


CoLoMBo, 


ee 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


SP a 


Messrs. Forpes & WALKER put up for saleat the 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 25th April, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (28,754 lb.) which sold 


Mr. KE. Joun put up for Sale at the Ohamber | ag under :-— 
of Commerce Sale-room today; 25th April, the under-| 1 B 58 3 hf-chs Red Leaf 165 26 
mentioned lots of Tea (21,102 lb.) which sold as| 2 R 6014 do Dust 1050 =. 
under:—  . 3 M 6210 do Bro Pekoe 550 59 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 4M 64 9 chest 
No, No. perlb. c. 1 hf-chs Pekoe 840 53 

1D 143 2 hf-chs BroMixed 180 26 5 Cooroondo- 
2 St. Clair 144 16 chests Bro Pekooe 1411 ~' 84 watte 66 10 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 500 60 
3 Do 146 26 do  Pekoe 2340 68, 6 Do 68 6 do  Pekoe 300-50 
4 Do 148 22 do  Pekoe Sou 164657 oe lle 70 6 do Bro Pekoe Sou 300. 45 
5 Little 8 Cocogalla 72 7 boxes Pekoe 170 55 
Valley 150 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 440 63 9 Bismark 4 2 hf-chs Dust 170-25 
6 Do 15218 do  Pekoe 900 59 10 H 76 2 chests Unassorted 163 35 
7 Do 154 1 do Dust 80 23 LAS te ' 77 3 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 187 40 
8 Kadien- 12 Hillside 78 3 do do 138 58 
Lena 15560 do Bro Pekoe 3000 G64 bid | 18 Do 80 11 chests Pekoe 999 52 
9 Do 157 22 do do 1250 out |14, Do 8222 do  PekoeSou 1980 46 
10 Do 159 27 chests Pekoe 2295 53 bid | 15 Do 84 3 do Bro Mixed 225 39 
Als) Do 161 20 do do 1700 49 bid | 16 Do 86 3 do  Pekoe Dust 275| «135 
12. Do 163 13 do Pekoe Sou 1105 50 bid | 17 _ Do 88 3 do Dust 270-27 
18 “Do 165 1 do Dust 125 23 18 Holmwood 90 33 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1485 78 
14 SS S$ 166 2hf-chs Pekoe Sou 80 40 bid] 19 Do 92 32 do do 1440-75 
15 Black- 20 Do 9418 do  Pekoe 810 66 
burn 167 12 chests Bro Pekoe 1200 70 21 _Do 96 21 chests Pekoe Sou 1995 54 
16 Bittacy 169 4 do Dust 300 25 22 Farnham 98 23 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 1150 70 
17 Do 170 1 ht-eht Congou 50 356 23 Do 100 30 do Fekoe 1500 58 
18 Kanan- 24 Do 102 23 do Pekoe Sou 1035 47 
gama 171 24 do Bro Pekoe 1200 68 25 Do 104 4 do  Congou 180 = 35 
i9 0 173 18 chests Pekoe 1800 55 26 Do 106 4 do Fannings 200 =. 36 
a re. 108 2 do Dust 160 21 

: 2 ddle- 

Messrs. SomeRyitLE & Oo. put up for sale at the ton 110 19 do Bro Pekoe 1064 60 
Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today,25th April,|29 Do 112 22 do Pekoe 1100 «#53 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (21,250 1b.), which | 30 Ee nd ; 

ee ella chest Souchon 105 30 
sold as under ; e 31 Do 116 1 do panne 116 32 
(Butked.) 35 . 
fore 3 32 Do 118 1 do Dust 155 22 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 33 Agraoya 120 6 do  BroPekoe 600 72 
No. No. per lb. ¢) 1 34 Do 12210 do Pekoe 940 54 
1 Invery 26 10 chests Souchong 900 55 bid | 35 Do 124 1 hf-chs Dust 60 23 
2 Do 23 17 do” Pekoe | 1530 69 bid 36 Thorn- Stes a 
3 Do 30 17 do ro Pekoo 35 96 bi . oR” En SD tate RO 
4 Logan 32 7 hf-chs Unassorted 31546 37 cat eB sb cheabig pecesow ee a 
5 Do 33 18 do Pekoe Sou 810-49 oya 128 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 350 70 
6 Do 35 15 do Pekoe 750 59 38 Do 130 9 do Pekoe 450 60 
Die O 37 20 do do 1000 55 3¢ 29 19 ag ¥ 
39 Do 132 18 do Pekoe Sou 900 52 
‘ (Bulked.) 40 Glasgow 134 1 do Bro Mixed 60 42 
{8 Penrith 39 13 chests Pekoe S 1040 41 Do 136 2 do Dust 140 25 
v Do 41 45 hf-chs Pekoe 2025 witha’ 42 ANE 138 5 do Congou 270 38 
10 Do 43 5 do do 200 "1 43 Do 140 1 do Unassorted 55 a7 
11 Do 44 30 do Bro Pekoe 1500 44 Gikiyana- 
(Bulked.) kanda 142 1 chest Bro Mixed 110 25 
12 Mincing 45 Do 144 1 do Dust 120 22 
Lane {6 12 chests Souchoung 1080 53 46 WH 146 8 hf-chs Bro Mixed 388 25 
13 Do 48 14 do Pekoe 1400 66 47 WW C 148 3 do Bro Pekoe 193 él 
14 Do 51 6 do Bro Pekoe 600 | 48 Do 150 17 chests Pekoe 182350 
15 Do 53 6 do Orange Pekoe 500 bs | 49 Do 152 4 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 188 30 
16 Yuilie- 50 Do 154 1 do Dust 79 21 
field 55°65 do Dust 628 27 }51 CW W 156 1 chest Bro Pekoe 88 a6 
17 Do 56 1 do Bro Mixed 100 27 52 Do 158 2 do 
18 Do 57 5 do Souchong 450 45 f 1 box Pekoe 228 «Bh 
19 R BE 58 1 do Dust 11560 24 bid | 58 Do 160 1 chest 
20 D» 59 1 do Bro Mixed 129 20 1 hf-cht Bro Pekoe Sou 151 Al 
21 Do 60 1 do Souchong 59 38 ‘4 O 162 3 do (Metal) Bro Mixed 171 26 
22 Do 51 1 do Pekoe 61 42 » OO 164 1 chest Bro Mixed 98 20 
23 0 62 3 do Bro Pekoe 300 50 bid — 
24 Roseneath 63 8 do  Souchong 800 47 Mr. J.D. Roprnson put up for sale at the Ohamber 
ia ats pe : oD Peat oo te big Of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd May, the undermen- 
27 BV 68 8 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 130-38 | tioned lots of Tea (3,929 lb.), which sold as under:— 
28 Do 67 5 do Pekoe 2304 Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 
29 Do 68 5 do Bro Pekoe Sou 210 31 No, No. perlb. o 
“6 «St. Andrew's Hooped. 
TN C 6980 do do 1950 = 66 1 Yaha- 
(Bulked.) Ella 5 13 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 650 69 
Salawe 71 1 do Dust i2 23 a Do Sito do Pekoo 500 50 
32 Do 72 1 do Red Leaf 40 2 3 Do 711 do Pekoe Sou 49547 
48 «Do 78 1 do Congou 40) «31 ‘ Do 8 1 do BroTea 5030 
sh Do 74 1 do ro Tea 58 33 oT Ke 
™ Do 75 «8 «do Unassorted 400 47 ua) 
ooped. 

(Bulked.) 5 Lavant 9 4 chests ae Pekoe 400-68 
a6 OK 76 2 boxes Pekoe Dust 66 5 6. Do 10 1 do awe weet OS 
37 K 77 @ hf-chs Bro Tea lig 56 Bi) Dohl® 1a 8 do, ‘Pelee Bow ao at 
a8 K 78 2 boxes Grange Pekoe 40 1:00 9 Do ie 2a dere 40... 33 


2 ‘CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


ee ES eee 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber of Jom- Messrs. Forses & W. 
: @ ALKER put up for sale - 
mprer Bele ron. fodey, 4 pa aMey, the under- | Chamber of Commerce Fi fae 2nd ras 
ed lots of Tea (24,059 lb.), which sold as | the undermentioned lots of Tea (44,169 lb.), which sold. 


ander :— 
Lot Mark Box Pack aint as under :— 
a ae ackages Description me . Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
1 NDCL 174 4 chests Red Leaf 420° 23 No, A No. per lb c. 
2 PDO 175 4 do  Souchong 360 46 1 B&D 166 1 chest Pekoe Sou 100 49 
3. Do 176 4 do  Unassorted 320 49 EE IE 431 27 
4 Do 177 5 do Dust 500 24 3 170 5 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 200 60 
6 SN 178 3 do Souchong 240 43 emai wdh eek ueke Ao 160 51 
6 Do 179 6 do Unassorted 480 52 aE aE A oe 40 44 
7 Do 180 5 do Dust 525 24 Spiess 
8 Lorne 181 22 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1320 74 bia Valley 176 13 chests Bro Pekoe 1235 84 
9 Do 183 37 do  Pekoe 1950 62 bid |#oe 222 178 22 do = Pekoe 2090 62 
10 Do 18518 do Pekoe Sou 900 54 Bp Me ei eee me 190 52 
11 anan- ; ee 
gama 187 24 chests Pekoe 2400 50 bid side 182 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 240 61 
122 Do 18915 do Bro Mixed 1500 42 bia |12° Bo 1 184.5 do Pekoe 27551 
i Lat Be MEDS, dice ate ae Se 
Valley 191 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 385 bi 2 2 OUCROnE, 636 42 
Si <SDo bai io 47 @aoaeeneee So anun CaP’ | 13 Rae 190 14 chests Bro Pekoe 1400 55 bid» 
15 Albion 194 23 chests Bro Pekoe 2300 8Dibid | i; MeO Oeptaee Bido. ~~ Renae 800 52 bid, 
16 Do 196 36 hf-chs Pekoe 1908; (;) 164 bid || 22 qo _ 0S Wd do... Eekae No.2 1200 48 
47. “Do 19816 do  PekoeSou 880 55 16 Norton 196 20 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1000 = 66 bid 
18 Do 200 2 do  Souchong 100. 48 17 Do 198 23 do Pekoe 1150 58 
19 Do 4 3 do Dust 295 26° 18 Do 200 18 do Pekoe Sou 722 52 
20 Dale 5 6 do Bro Pekoe 233 51 19 N 202 11 hf-chs Fannings ie 550 29 
2) Do 6 7 do Pekoe Sou 262 45 Bow The Yatideriya Tea Co., Limited, 
22 U P 7 3 do Bro Pekoe 127 50 20\Yatiderie 
23 Do 8 5 do  Pekoe Son 195 46 ya 204 1 chest Bip P exces eee 
24 Do 9 1 do  Unassorted 53 ld > valent! OBO Ok 208. 5 dae reer 450 42 
25. Ivies 1130 do  BroPekoe 1650 PA yO. 2, 208 A, BON ee epee 36040 
26 Do 13 33 do  Pekoe 1485 Cin sete) packages) 
27 Do 15 30 do Pekoe Sou 1200 Ze ee 210 2 hfchs Bro Orange Pekoe 120 35 
28 Do 7 14 dol a Dust 249 Pot ard. zi Do 21218 do Bro Pekoe 936 50 bid. 
99 NB 18 4 do Bro Mixed 216 Saupe Uy Sl ie es 52 27 585 44 bid. 
39 Do i) i Ga rei 385 2 Do 216 4 do Pekoe Fans 280 30 
Si Bac 20 8 do Bro Mixed 400 42 Ba een OS do “grates 90 30 
1 + i 
ea ee OY TSC 150 36 more 220 21 chests Bro Pekoe 2210-67 
a Do 222 27 a seus Bou 2550 53 
0 Do 224 2 do ekoe Dust 5 p 
Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Co. put up for saleat the |31 N 226 16 hf-chs Bro Pekoe na ae a 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd May, | 32 N 228 8 do Pekoe 480 56 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (25,554 1b.), which | 23 N 23017 do  Pekoe Sou 102049 
sold as under :— Be qu gee 3 de ee ee 120. 49 
ga E B) E ° us 86 22 
rer Mark. en Pkgs. Description. Weights 36 Ciunes 236 9 do Bro Pekoe 540 63 
0 Pp Oe 37. ~=Do 238 24 do Pekoe 1440. 53: 
1 Sslawe 81 2 hf-chs Bro Pekoe Sou 11084 38 Do 24013 do Pekoe Sou 780 46 
2 Do 82 3 do Bro Tea 164 29 The Yatiyantota Tea Co., Limited. ; 
3 Do 83 6 do Unassorted 298 44 39 Polata- : 
4 Do 8414 do PekoeSou _ 700 42 gama 242 44 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 2200 368 
5 Do 86 1 do Pekoe 47-68 40 Do 244 48 do Pekoe 2160 58. 
6 LGE 87 1 do Dust 72° 22 41 § Do 24618 do  Pekoe Sou 810 46 
7 Relugas 88 1 do do 81 22 . |42 Theber- 
8 P 89 9 do Pekoe 484-46 ton 24812 do Bro Pekoe 600 72 
9 HH 90 1 do Dust 16) 22 43 Do 250 11 do do 550 63 
10 Do 91 1 do Red Leaf 55 20 44 Do 252 12 do Pekoe 600 56 
11 Do 92 1 do Congou 50 8682 45 Do 254 9 do Bro Pekoe Sou 450 43 
12 Yuille- 46 Queen- 
field 93 13 chests Pekoe Sou 1170 54 bid wood 256 12 chests Bro Pekoe 1140 82 
13 Do 95 16 do Pekoe 1350 59 bid | 47 Do 258 20 do Pekoe 1900 61 
14 Do 97 32 do | Bro Pekoe 3200 71 bid | 48 Mukel- ‘ 
(Bulked ) oya. 260 7 hf-chs Bro Mixed 350 39 
15 Narta- : 49 Do 262 3 do Dust 225 20- 
kande 99 24 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 1200 49 50 @TW 264 1 do Mixed 5038 
16 Do 113 do Pekoe 715 «62 51 - Do 266 2 do Dust 11824 
17 HRFE_ 8 5 chests Dust 375 26 bia | 52 D 268 3 do Bro Pekoe 187 40 
Buea) 2 the ee ae eee 
. y 3) [0] or (6) ekoe 5 8 
18 Ossington 4 29 hf-chs Pekoe Sou 1305 47 55 Do 274 29 do Pecos Sou 2465 49 
19 Do 6 21 do Pekoe 1050 49 56 D 276 2 a Dust 280 9, 
20 Do 8 4 Bro Pekoe 216-57 2 9 2 0 
21 Horagas- : i 
kelle 9 1 do Congou 48 26 Mr. C. EH. H. Symons put up for sale at the 
2 an ap 4B de Bo: Sou : re 45 Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 2nd May,. 
5 [s) 5 (9) elkoe By 49 i 2 " ich | 
Sivolne aan Bie pelos Bs apc Ee ates Se gy lots of Tea (12,000 lb.), which sold 
25 rao 14) ede Dust 160 19 Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight - 
26 Do 15 4 do  Congou 200 32 No. . No perlb c, 
27 Do 16 9 chests 1 Galla- 
1 hf-cht Pekoe Sou 950 46 watta 91 17 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 850 57 
28 Do 1737 do  Pekoe 1850 53 2 Do 93 32 do  Pekoe 1280 49 
29 Do 19 30 do Bro Pekoe 1800 64 bid} 8 Do 95 1 do Fannings 64 25 
30 Edera- 4 Nahalma 9711 do Bro Pekoe 525 78 
polla 21 28 do Pekoe Sou 1120 48 5 Do 99 18 chests Pekoe 1710 54 
31 Do 23 21 do Pekoe 840 57 6 Do 1 6 do Pekoe Sou 540 47 
32 Do 25 16 do Bro Pekoe 800 63 7 Do 3 3 hf-chs Congou 150 37 
33 P H 27 3 do Dust 180 23 8 Do 5 6 do Pekoe Fans 300 40 
3A Do 28 3 do Congou 120 39648 9 F 712 do Pekoe 600 62 
35 Do 29 40 do Pekoe Sou 1800 54 10 F 913 chests do 1300 54 bid. 
36 Do 81 21 do Pekoe 840 66 es 11 1 do Bro Mixed 100 28 
37 Do 33 21 do Orange Pekoe 945 18 258 13 Lado Pekoe Dust 150-25 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
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Weight 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description 

No. No. per lb. cc. 

18 L&K 15 3 hf-chs Bro Mixed 130 82 
aK&L 17 2 do do 73 30 

15 AD. 19 10 do Pekoe Fans 500 25 

16 M 2148 do Pekoe 21738 5D 

17 M 23 28 do Bro Pekoe 1305 63 bid 
is M 25 1 do Congou 45 39 

19 M 27 2 do Dust py 5) 
CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 

LANE. 


(Prom Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Marks and prices of OKLYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 6th April 1888 :— 

Ex ‘‘Rewa’’—Sheen, 1b 963; 1b 85s; 4c 878; 9c 77s; 
le71s; 1c1t 91s. Mahapahagalla, lc 86s; 2c 768; 1c 69s; 
1687s. Fermoyle, 1b 80s; 2c 76s 6d; 1c¢ 1t 70s; 1b 80s. 
Villekelly, 1c 878; 2c 1b 76s 6d; lc 1b 71s 6d. 

Ex “Glenfinlas’—Haldummulla, 5c 933 6d; le Lt 93s; 
10c 1t 83s; 1c 72s; le 1b 94s. 

Ex “Rewa’—Dimboola AW, 1b 97s; 2c 1b 88s 6d; 5e 
1b 788; 1c 71s; le 1b 85sG6d. Kallabokka, 1t 87s; le 1t 
75s 6d; lb 68s; 1b 803 

Ex “Vesta”—Mayfield, lc 101s; 3c 94s 6d; 7c 1t 80s; 
2c 749; lo 93s; le 89s. 

Ex “Rohilla’’—Roehampton, 1b 943; 2c 86s 6d; 5c 
768 6d; 2c 76s; 1c 703 6d; le 89s. 


Ex “Rewa”—-Nitbsdale, 1b 96s; le 89s; 2c 1b 79s 64d; | 


Ex “Oopack”—Idulgashena, 4c 1b 836 6d; 753: 
3071s 6d; 1c 1t 888 6d~ , Medes 

Ex ‘‘Agamemnon”—Meddecombra, 1b 94s; 5c 89s: 9¢ 
1t 738 6d; 4c 72s; 2c 1b 89s. 

Ex “Glenorchy”’—Meddecombra, le 104s; 9¢ 1b 89a: 
9c 788; 4c 728; 3c 90s 6d. ‘ 

Ex “Mira”—Meddecombra, 1t 944; 5c 86s; 7c 773; 
ae piles 2c 89s 6d. Kolapatna, 4c 75a 6d; 3c 71s 6d. 

e 87s. 

Ex “Ballaarat”—Llanthomas, 1b 99s; 2c lb 91 6d: 
4c 788; 1b 76s; le 1b 90s. Lindoola, 1b 95s; 2c 91s; 4¢ 
Miee; Ub 715; le 1b 883 6d. 

x “Glenorchy”—Dikoya, le 104s; 50 lb 95s 61: 5 
83a; lc 73s; 2c 94s. i se 

Ex “‘Mira””—Lynford, 1b 99s; 2c 1b 92s; 
lt 71s; le 1t 91s. 

Ex “Palamed”—Fassifern, 5c 86s; 5c 76s 6d: 
2c 86s. 

Ex “Quetta”—Indian Walk, 
57s 6d; 2 bags 57s. 

Ex “Palamed”—O) mru,jlt 82s; 5¢ 1b 738 6d; 5c¢ 70s: 
le 1t 84s. : 

Ex “Goorkha’’—Haldummulls, 3c 88s; 12c 78s; 4e 
lt lb 89s. 

Ex “Manora”—Needwood, le 888; 7c 78s; 2c 1+ 72s 
6d; 1c 88s 6d. Haldummulla, 1b 828 6d: le 1b 75s 6a: 
1t 68s; 1b 80s. : 

Ex “Rohilla”-—Kotiyagalla, 2c 833; 4c 76s 6d; 2c 70s; 


3c 1t 81s 6d; 
le 703; 
21 bags 69s 6d; 4 bags 


72s; 


1b71s; 1t 92s. Bathford, 1c 1t 90s; 5c 79s 6d; le lb | 


808; 2c 1t71s 6d; 2c 91s. Aldie, 1t 868; 7c 96s 6d; 3¢ 1b 
743 6d; le 1b 85s 6d. Balmoral, 3t 1b 86s 6d. 

Ex “Vesta’’—Bogawantalawa O, 9c 75s; 2c 1b 70s 64; 
1t 87s; 1c 1b 83s. 

Ex “Persia”—Bogawantalawa O, 9c 1b 75s 6d; 1t 89s; 
Alc lb 84s, 

Ex “Rewa’’—Braemore O, 3c 72s; Ib 87s; 2c 83s. 
Ambawella, 1c 86s; 3c 1b 78s 6d; 1t 70s; 1t 85s. 


| 
| 


Ex “Khedive’—Kotiyagalla, 5c 1t 75s; 1b 68s; le S5s. | 


Ex “Vega”—Kotiyagalla, 2c 87s; 3c 77s 63; le 713; le 
1b 89s. 

Ex ‘“‘Benlawers’’—Rajawelle, 2c lb 71s 6d; 1t 1b 65s 
6d; 1b 72s. ‘ 


Ex “Quetta’”’—Dunsinane, le 76s; 5¢ 90s; 5c 1t 79s; | 


Hadley, 16 84s; 5c 773; 3c 1t 76s 
Kintyre, 1b 90s; 2c 1b 
Manickwatte, 1b 94s; 3c 
Lawrence, le 973; 


le 73s; le 1b 90s, 
6d; 2c lt 71s Gil; le lb 84s 6d. 
83s; de Lb 76s; 2c 71s; lc 387s. 
88s 6d; 8c_725; de 1t 783; le 1b 93s. 
7c 88s; 12c 1t 78s 6d; 3c 72s; 3c 92s. 

Ex ‘“‘Rohilla”—Morar, le 99s; 3c Ib 92s; 4e 1t 79s; 
le 73s 6d; le Lb 90s 6d, 

Ex “‘Rewa’'—Logie, 1c 82s; 3c 76s 6d; le 72s; le 1b 
878 Gd. Blink Bonnie, 2c 1t 90s; 1l¢79s;4e 71s; 3c 86s; 
le lb 71s 6d. Avoca, 2¢ 1t 80s 6d; Lb 66s; 1b 84s. ‘Tilli- 
coultry, 1t 105s; 6c 1b 93s; Lle71t 80s 6d; 2c 73s; 2c Lb 94s. 

Ex ‘'Glenorchy’’— Devon, 1b 72s; 5c 85s 6d; 8c 1t 70s. 

Ex “Mira”—Ireby, 2c 1b 85s; 3c 1b 78s 6d; de 1t 73s; 
le lt 69s; le 1t 86s 6d. 

Ex “Obing Wo”—Logie, 13c 77s. 

Ex “Agamemnou”—Kew, de 77s 6d. 


Kix sundry ships—Cabragalla. le 1b 87s 6d. PDO, le 
87s. WP PB, 2c 85s 6d. (ROP)PB, 3c 878. Venture 
PB, lc 1b 58s. Gampaha, le Ib 89s 6d. Mousagalla, 


Moonerakanda, Je 86s 
Sheen, 3c 76s. 

Castlereagh, 
le 87s, 


lc 863. Esperanze, 2c 86s. 
TTAM, 2c lb87s 6d. Yoxford, 3c86s. 
(DO)P, 2c 878 6'. Arnhall PB, 2c 85s 6d. 
le 1b 87s. Maskeliya, le 90s. Kotiyagalla, 
Udahena, le ib 86s Gd. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 13th April 1888:— 

Ex “Quetta”—Tangakelly, 3c 90s; 18c 1b 78s; Se 1b 
71s; 2c lb 90s. Eton, 4c lb 88s 6d; 3c 1b 71s; 2c 1b 90s, 
Lynsted, 2c it 71s; le Newton, Dikoya, 6c It 
79s Gd; le 1t 724 Gd; le 1b 90s6d. Ritnageria, 2c 86s 
Od; 4c 75s Gi: le Lb 70s 6d. 

Ex ‘Ballaarat’—Idulgasbena, le 1b 
lc 694 6d; Lb 88s, 

Ix “Manora’’—Ravenswood, le lb 85s; 3e lb 77s; 1 
63s Gd; Lb Sds. 


SOs. 


8s; 5e 1t 76s 6d; 


le 858; le 1b 653; 1 bag 75s; 1 bag 77s. 

Ex “Britannia”—Kotiyagalla, 1b 875; 2c 84s 6d: 5c 
Ib 768 6d; lc 71s; 1c 838; le 1t 65s; 1 bag 76s; 1 
bag 583. 

Ex “Shannon” —W eygalla, 1c 76s; le 768 6d; 1b 63s; lb 
76s; 1b 61s. ; 

Ex ‘‘Quetta”—Thornfield, 1b 833; 5c 75s; 2c 74s 6d; 3¢ 
703 Gd, 2c 82s; 2c 1t 65s 6d; 1 bag 63s. 

Ex “Glenorchy”—Wewelmedde; 1t 74s; 1b 69s; lb 
78s; 1b 63s, 

Ix “Palamed”—Gavatenne, 1b 79s; 1b 65s; 1b 77s: 
Ib 61s. Bonaccord, 1b 993; 2c 1b 75s 6d; 1b 69s 6a. 
Bearwell, 1b 863; 5c 74s 6d; 2c 70s 6d. Aldourie, le 943; 
5e 1t 79; 2c 1t 73s; le 1b 858. : 

Hix “Mira”—Elbedde, 1b 88s; 3c 69s 6d:s1b 86s, 

Ex “Ballaarat”—Louisa, 1b 103s; 3c 1b 88s; 13c lb 
78s; 2c 1b 728 Gd; 2c Ib 87s. 

Ex “‘ Rohilla ’—Ventnre, 1c 1018; 5c 883; 4e 1b 88s: 
2c 1b 72s; 3c 88s 6d; 2c 87s. VT, 1b 91s; 1c 1b 92s: 
3c 1b 75s; le 688; 2c 8ls. Kew, 1b 102s; 2c ggg 6d: 
7¢ 1t 77s; 2c 728; le 90s. Yapame, le 94s; Ic 77s: 1c 68s 
6d; 1b 703; 1b 79s. 


Ex “Quetta ’—Talawakellie, le 103s; 5c 1t 925 6d: 
lle 1b 80s; 3c 73s 6d; 2c 91s 6d. Invery, 3c 903 6d: 19¢ 
78s; 6c 1b 723; 2c 1t 893, 


Ex “ Ballaarat ’—Adam'stPeak, 1s 91s; 3c 793: 2¢ 
72s 6d; 1c 853. Derryclare, 1t 938; 2c 1b 78s 6d: % 
725; 1c 87s. 

Ex ‘Clan Drummond ”—Allowiharie, le S6s: le lt 
773; le 71s; 1b 673; 1b 77s. 

Ex ‘Duke of Buccleuch”—Yapame, 2c 1b 92s 6 1: 


de 82s 68; 1c 728 6; 1690s. ACI, 1c 89s; 2c 77s Ga: 
lec 1b 71s 6d; 1b 83, 

Ex ‘ Glenearn '"—Battawatte, 1b 76s: 
6d; de 73s. 

Ex ‘ Vesta””—Kelliewatte, 1b 94s; de 79s: le 1t 72s; 
le 85s. 

Ex * Rohilla 
Lb 80s. 

Bix ‘* Dacca ’—Weyankelliya, 1b 803; 2¢ 76s: Se 
8c lb 728 6d; 1c 68s; 

Ex “Clan Drammond”—New Hopewell, 
Se 75s; 6c 728; 1e 695; 1c 1b 78s. Investre, 
82s; 5c 75s 60; Be 75; 5e 1t 71s 6d; le 1t 87s bd 

Ex “ Palamed"—Yoxford, 1b 86s: 2c 1b 67 
koswald, lo 993; 10c 75s; 75s 6d; 2c 703 Gd: 
Se S78 6d. 


1678 lc 67s 


"—Nagalla, 1b 76s; 8c 1b 78s 6a: 1t 


Sos? 


576s. 
lb 77s: 


lb Sis: 3e 


oc 798: oc 


Ex * Rewa’—Thotulagalla, le 1b 85s; Ge 7és Ga: Ie 
698 6d; le 86s. Ousahkellie, le 1b 888 6d; 9e 76a bd: & 
Tis 6d; 2c Sés. 

Ex * Palemel’—Palli, 1b 70; 2c 669 6d; le 1b Be: Lt 


Amba, 1b 71s; le 1t GSa; 1t 648 Gd: 1b 75s 


78s; 1b 69s. 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 


Ex ‘ Quetta ’’—Annandale, 1c 84s; 2c 80s ;3c 75s; 1c 
69s 6d; le 84s. 

Ex “ Mira”’—Wangie Oya, 1c 104s; 6¢ 1t 93s 6d; 6c 
828 6d; le 72s 6d; 2c 1b 94s. 

E> “Almora ”—Lethenty, 1b 83s; 3c 1b 76s 6d; Ic 
69s; 1t 83s 

Ex “ Duke of Buccleuch ”—Theresia, 1s 94s; 4¢ 91s; 
4c 78s; 1t 70s 2c 91s. 

Ex ‘ Rohilla”—Hockworthy, 1c 75c; 2c 1b 74s; 1b 
61s; 1b 83s. 

Tix ‘‘ Vesta ’—-Abercairney, 1b 96s; 1b 71s; 1b 63; 1c 
82s; 3c 75s 6d; 1 bag 75s. 
Ae ‘India ’”’—Meerlabedde 1c 73s; 5c 71s; 1c 65s; 

5s. 


Ex ‘‘ Rewa ”’—Badullawatte, 1c 84s; 2c 1b 76s 6d; 1b 
1b 95s; 1b 738s ;. 2¢ 


59s; 1b 84s;1b 80s. Rangbodde, 
2c 90s 6d; 2e 80s 6d; 16 90s. 

Ex ‘ Rohilla ’—Niabedde, le 84s; 5¢77;; 2c 71s; Ic 
86s 6d. 

Ex “Mira ’’—Bogawanne, 1c 96s; 6c 92s 6d; 5c 80s 
6d; 1t 71s; le 1t 1b 83s 6d. 

Ex “ Quetta’’—Newton, Ic 90s; 4c 76s 6d; le 72s 
6d; le 1b 84s. Waverley, lc 89s; 5c 768; 3c 1b 76s 64; 
3c 72s; le 1b 88s. 


Ex “ Palamed”’—Agrakande, le lb 90s; 2c 82s 6d; 8c 


2b 76s 6d; 2c 1b 71s 6d; le 1t 90s 6d‘ 2c 87s Gd. 


Ex “ Dardanus”—Middleton Dimbula, 1b 86s; 4¢ 1t 


84s; le 1t 73s 6d;1t 7(s 6d 1c 1b 85s. 


Ex “ Pingechow”’—Middleton Dimbula, 1t 80s; 2c 1t 


79s 6d; 1b 68s; 1c 81s. 


Ex “ Wuke of Buccleuch’’—Gorthie, le 101s 4c 93s; 
OChapelton, 1t 98s; 


4c 1b 79s 6d; 1t 71s; le 1t 92s. 
1c 1t 87s; 3c 76s 6d; 1t 70s; 1c 86s. 


Hx “ Rewa’’—Stair, 4c lb 86s 6d ; 6e 76s; le 72s: 2c 
Glenlyon, Ic 1b 87s; 4c 778 6d; le 1b 72s 64; 
Kelburne, 2t le 1b 848; 10¢ 1t 75s 6d; 1c 1b 


88s. 
le 88s. 
70 6d 1c 2c 86s 6d. 


Ex Quetta’”’—Somerset, le 86s; 2c 1b 76s 6d; 1t 71s; 


1t 85s.Overton, lb 101s ;3¢ 1t 91s; 6c 1b 83s; 2c¢77s 
6d; lc 16 Qls. 

Ex ‘‘ Mira”—Caledonia Dimboola, 1b 102s; 3c 92s; 
5c 80s; le 1t 78s; 1¢ 1t 91s 6d; 2c 103s. Somerset, lb 
91s Gd ; 3c 798; g¢ 2692s 6d; le 16708 6d. Wannera- 
jah, 1b 90s;3c 85s;4c 78s 6d ; 2c 1b 72s 6d; 1c 1b 88s; 
Walton, 1b 80s; 2e ; 78s 4c 1t 74s; 1e 1t 1b 70s; 1c 83. 

Ex “Glenshiel—Deyanella, 1b 82s; le 77s; 1c I1t 
73s; 1b 67s; 1b 80s 

Ex “ Glenorchy ” Deyanella, 1c 78s; 2c 1b 74s; 1t 
69s, lb 80s. Oaballa, 1b 793; 1b 72s; 1b 68s; 1b 
78s. 

Ex “Mira ”—Norwood, lb 92s; 6b 88s; 5b {78s; 5c 
1b 78s ; 6c 91s; 2¢ 1b 90s. 

Ex “ Rewa ”—HolbrooksO, 1b 96s; 2c 1b 91s 8c 80s; 
1c 16 72s 6d; 2c 90s. Freshwater, 4c 2t 925; 7ce' lt 
1b 78s 6d; 2b Ie 73s; 1t 1h 89s; 2t 88s. 

Sundry ships—Thotullaga lb 2c 1b 845.Rillamulla 1c 
83s. OKE,1c 83s. Rosela, O, le 728; 2c 70s. Con- 
cordia dc 71s. 

Ex “ Olan Drummond”—OB EC, Craige LeaO O, lb 
948; 1¢ 868; 4b 76s; 1b 70s; 1t 84s; 1 81s. 

Bx “ Palamed”’—Annfield, 4c 76s 6d; 1c1t72s, lb 
84s. Berat, 2c 1b 91s6d; 5c It 78s 2¢ 72s 2c lt 
88s 6d. - 


CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 


41, MincinG Lang, April 13th, 1888. 


SUCCIRUBRA. 
Mark Natural Renewed Root 
Stem 

Cranley 43d a 
Kitoolmoola nals 5d to 54a am 
Mortlake 4hd 44d to 7d ae 
Lemagastenne, 

Hybrid 2d to 3d. 3d 
Lemagastenne, 

Ledger 44d to 10d Mes see 
Gona Adika 14d 24d 2d 


Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. , 
Stem. oA 
ST & LO, Ain J 
diamond 23d to 33d 6d iy St 
Dunbar 34d to yy: 
Glentilt 3d to 44 9d voll Tf 
IMP in diamond oe 6d avo 
Thornfield 4d 7d to 7d “et, 
sos 3d nae a 
Laurawatte 2d 4d 3d 
Gallamudena 3d 35d os 
Bambrella 43d to 6d 6d to 644 tee 
Lunugalla 3d 5d seo 
Roeberry de 10d Sa 
aval oe 3d el sas 
AB 13d ie aoe 
St. Leys 3d 54d to 6d 4d to 5d 
Mattakellie 33d eae eee ; 
Mattakellie j 
Hybrid 5d to 54d oe 3 
BN in diamond 33d 644 ab 
DH 2d to 3d in ae 
NA 24d re wait 
OFFICINALIS. 
KDP 41d to 54d 1s 1d oe 
Eskdale 54d 113d a 
Ragalla 33d 7d ae 
Ouyakellie, , 
Hybrid ye 43d to 5d 
GS, R in diamond 
Hybrid 73d ae a 
Diyagama one 7d ose 
Thornfield 343d to 4d 74d to 83d aaa 
ELV india. 2d to 23 3d 5d 
TG 2hd cs ¥ 
RO oe 5d we 
ML izd ps fe 
Lynsted 5d to 54d 1ld 84d 
Ardlaw 4d 9d aaa 
Lauriston 3d 5d to 55d see 
Oranley 5a enn eas 


es 
CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. © 


(From our Mincing Lane Correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, April, 18th, 1888. 

Ex “Mira”—Woodslee, 28 bags 89s; 4 bags 64s. 
North Matale, 17 bags 86s, 

Ex “‘Rewa’”—Eriagastenne, 89 bags 81s. JO, 8 bags 
85s; 3 bags 71s; 3bags 66s. (JMB) 7 bags 72s; 2 bags 
62s 6d. : ; 

Ex “Glenorchy’’—Sanquhar, 7 bags 79s. Palli SD, 
6 bags 65s; 4 bags 24s 61; 3 bags 78s 6d. 

Ex “Quetta”—Alloowihare 48 bags 85s. 

Ex ‘Olan Drummond”’—Beredewelle COC, 21 bags. 
89s 8d; 1 bag 73s; 1 bag 66s; 1 bag 50s. Kepitigalla, 1 
bag 73s; 2 bags 68s. 

i “Ching Wo" —Amba SD, 2 bags 65s; 4 bags 24s 
6d; 3 bags 78s 6d. hee ere 2 bags 65s; 12 bags 18s; 

s 24s 6d; 4 bags 78s 6d. 
: ne Robilia”—Palli, 6 bags 245 6d; 4 bags 78s 6d. 
——— : 
CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON. 
(From Our Mincing. Lane Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, April 6th, 1888. 

Ex “Rewa’”—Carragahatenne, 2 cases 1s 7d; 4 cases 
Is 9d; 9 cases Is 4d; 6 cases Is 3d. Wewelmadde, 2 
cases Is 6d; 12 eases 1s 7d; 5 cases 1s 3d; 1 cese 1ld 
1 case 1s 4d. Acrawatte, 2 cases 1s 7d; 8 cases 1s 2d; 
6 case ls; 1 case 1s 2d; 1 case 10d; 2 cases Is 4d. 

Ex ‘“Glenorchy”—Kobanella WTS, 4 cases 1s 3d; 1 
cace Is 7d; 2 bags 9d. Wattagalla, 12 cases 2s 3d; 9 
cases ls 7d; 1 case 1s 54; 1 case 1s 10d; 15 cases 
Mee Queue Neeallel 5 cases 1s 11d; 4 cases 1s 4d; 
cases 1s 2d; 4 cases 1s 7d; 4 cases 1s 4d; 1 cases 


1s 2d. 


———— _——— 
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1888, { PRricy 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Op Rox Plgs. Description Weight 
5 ° per lb. c, 
KS (Bulked.) 
5 L.P G 40 33 hf-chs Unassorted 1815 43 
Mr. C. E. H. Symons Ppt up for sale at the Cham- , 0 42 3 do BroTea 16229 
ber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th May, 2 9° a 2 i Red Leaf 275 ah 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (7,664 1b.), which chests “Dust 720 22 
sold as under :— (Bulked.) 
Lot Mark Boe Packages Description Weight 9 Dambula- 
0. 0. per lb. ec. galla 45 6 hf-chs Bro Or Pe 200 ; 
i SAN 29 5 hf-chs Pekoe Fans 250 23 10 Do 46 28 do Bro\Pekoa” Bree 1400 ie 
2MK 81 4 do Bro Mixed 160 28 11 Do 48 33 do Pekoe Sou 1660 ©=—-50 
8 . Do 83 1 do Orange Pekoe Dust 66 24 12 Do 5C 1 do Dust 50° «28 
4DE 35 fi a ie . a $ a Cc B 4 do Bro Pekoe aa 
Ox ekoe 00 53 0 52 4 do Peko Z 
YD Rae ar ; do : Pekoe Sou 20 36 ap ne 53.10 do Pekasisou 300 med 
é ches 6 (9) 55 4 do Bro Mixed ‘ i 
1 hf-cht Pekoe Dust 225 not ard. Bulked it ang 
78 41 1 do Bro Mixed 70 17 Ardross 56 12 ae 8 a 1 i 
8 MK 4315 do  BroPekoe 825° 50 bidlig NP BS 10 donde Pnaeeeoee 1200" (20 bit 
9 Do 4545 do Pekoe 250 47 |19 OTM 5 aon 360 © at bi 
: 2 = he ‘ § Ld 9 8 hf-chs Congou 360 41 bid 
10 Do 47 23 do Pekoe Sou 1035 46 20 Do 60 2 do {.UBrd Mixe 1 a9 
ll EK 49 12 chests Pekoe Fans 1313. 20 did| 9; Do Bie itd. Taarcced | ted 
A Oe 51 1 hf-cht Bro Tea 40 22 22 AR W _ 6216 chests Pekoe 1440 61 
amba- 23 Do 6413 do Pekoe Sou 1170 50 
ie game 58 i chest Gongou 600 31 24 Forest- ‘ 
i) -chs Fannings 605 22 i 5 36 bi 
Bow | 1 tee" Baum 1 eee tS ee 
_ 25 Do 70 2 do Dust 160 26 
Mr. E. Joun put up for sale at the Chamber! 27 KTK 71 22 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 143071 
of Commerce Sale-room today, %th May, the|3* }° 13/35" do - Pekee Sou 2100 49 bid 
undermentioned lots of Tea (25,8081b.), which sold! 99 1, 7552 cheate Dust BOOM? a 
aderiders= ] a opan 765 baxes Bro Orange Pekoe 100 66 
. € 0 7 =C 56 
Lot Mark Box Packages Description Weight 32 Do a ES Ae) Ree Sou ane n 
cies ds No. perlb. c. ae ape 81 5 do Dust 300-24 
os r E* of erea-~ 
wald 26 5 chests Unassorted 495 56 f galla 82 16 chests Pekoe 1600 not 
2 a mil ja hécha we 900, 20 35 =Do 84 5 do  Pekoe Sou 600 | arrived 
3 0 2 ° ro Tea 325. 26 
4 Temple- sot Shoes 1 ae - 
sa he 30 2 do. Bro Mixed ° 180 38 | Messrs. ForBEs & WALKER put up for sale at the 
5 Do AVL Beido: MTIBT 425 25 Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th May, 
6 MK 8212 do Congou 476. 31 j; the andermentioned lots of Tea (35,441 |b.), which 
7 Do 33. 38 do Dust 198 21 sold as under:— 
8 Ivies 34 33 oe Bro Pekoe 1650 oT Tite B Weirl 
9 Do 36 33 do  Pekoe 1485 58 10 30x the reight 
1 Do 38 30 do Pekoe Sou 1200, 48 No. Mark No. Pkgs. Description perlb. c. 
ll Do 40 4 do Dust 240, 92 } 1 CH 278 9 chests Bro Pekoe 900 5d bid 
122N B._ 41 4 do Bro Mixed 216 42 2 Do 28010 do Pekoe 900" 48 
13 Do 42 5 do Dust 385 23 3 Do 282 8 do Pekoe Sou 800 45 
4 LMD 4314 do Bro Pekoe 799. 58 bid} 4 Sean hse ve : ; 
15 Do 45 26 chests Pekoe 2300 60 bid Till 28 do do 800 42 -bid 
16 Do 47 3 do Bro Tea 186 39 5 Thorn- 
17 Cruden 49 21 hf-chs Orange Pekoe 1050  ssbid| __ field 286 14 do do 1400 45. bic 
18 Do 51 18 chests Pekoe 1300 65 bid) 6 — Do 288 2 hf-chs Pekoe Dust 150 
1g = Do 63.27 do  Pekoe Sou 700 53 bid) 7 T 29017 do Bro Peko 850 68 
20 Do 55 2 do Bro Mixed 200 47 | 8 rT 292 24 chests Pekoe Sou 2117 5s 
21. Do 56 2 hf-chs Dust 100...26., | 9 2 204 5 do Pekoe Dust 61000 27 
22 Bitterne 57 26 do Bro Pekoe 1300 75 | 10 1 296 1 do Dust SU 2b 
23 Do 59 21 chests Pekoe 1890 56 bid] 11 Kalu- 
24 St. Clair 61 23 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1268 «62. bid ganga 298 27 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1350 CO bj 
2 Do 63 20 do  Pekoe 1800 57 bid) 12 Vo 380025 do Pekoe 112557 
26 Do 6517 do Pekoe Sou 1275 «47 bid) 13 = Do 220 do — Pekoe Sou 800 Ai 
27 “Maria 87 30 boxes Bro Pekoe 600 66 bid) 14 Do 4 2 do Bro Sou sv 3 
283 BBB 69 1 hf-cht Fannings 50 27 {15 lLyegrove 6 43 do Bro Pekoe QUA 59 
20 Do 70 1 do Bro Pekoe No. 1 50 43 116 Do 8 4 do Dust 2359 26 
30 Do 71 2 do do eon LOO 784 7 te 10 8 chests Pekoe 10725 
BL Do 72 3 do do pate (410 bess 85 18 do 12.8 do 
$2 PCE £78 2 chests Souchong ; 200-32 1 hf-cht Pekoe Sou 233 at 
38 Do 74 2 do Bro Mixed 200 li es) Aigburth 14 19 hf-chs Bro Pekoe Sou 950 on 
34 Do 7 1 do Pekoe Fans 140 7  |20 W heat ae are 
godde 16 Ox tro Pekoe 10 n 
; 21 8 hf-chs Pekoe 0 (arr 
Messrs. Somervitte & Oo. put up for sale at the) 92 ob He ; ao Souchong ee 
Obamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 9th May, 23 Agra- 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (27,082 lb.), which sold ova 2 2 chests Dust 195 
as under:— 24 Middle- 
(i lked ton 24 20 hf-chs Bro Pekor id 3 
Bulked, | 25 Do 26 28 «do Pekoo 10 18 bid 
) | 26 Do 28 8 do Congou lil 37 
Lot Mark Hox Packages Description Weight 27 Walla 
‘e Cask! No per ib, c Valley 30 12 chests Bro Pekos lide 
as ie. 28 Do 32.18 do Pekow 1710 
ben 3562 chests Bro Mixed 200 27 a Do 34 2 do Souchong 18 ; 
2 Do 3614 do  Pekoe Sou 1930 46 -bid| 20 Radella 36 12 Bro Pek 06 
> at 4 10;} 30) Radella S612 dk iro Pekoe LN 6 
3 Do 38 8 do Poekoe Sin 88 bid] a1 Do 38 10 do Pekoe rv, A 
4 Do 39° 8 «do Bro Pekoe 760 Gl bid} sz Do 4012 do Pekoe Sou wy ‘ 
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uot Mark por Pkgs. Description Wei pat Messrs. SOMERVILLE & Oo. put up for sale at the © 
33° nEperan: Oe Perrone Ohamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th May, 
oa 42 11 hf-chs Bro Orange Pekoe 550 82 the undermentioned lots of Tea (29,3781b.); which 
ae rw? 4425 do  Pekoe 1250 63 sold as under :— 
‘arn- 3 
ham 4632 do Bro OrangePekoe 1600 56bid| Lot Mark Bex Pkgs. Description -_ Weight 
36 Do 48 45 do  Pekoe 2250 50 No. No, | per lb. ¢ 
37 Do 50 29 do Pekoe Sou 1305 45 
38 Do 52 5 do Congou 225 34 1 ste 85 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 220 «60 
39 Do 54 9 do Fannings 450 33 2 Do 86 4 do Pekoe 200 «46 
40 Do 56 4 do Bro Mixed 200 «34 3 Do 6710 do Pekoe Sou 500 43 
41 Do 58 1 do Dust’ 20 4 Do 89 4 do Bro Mixed 240 424 
The Yatideriya Tea Co., Limited, 5 Werea- 
42 Yata- galla 90 16 chests Pekoe 1600 51 
deria 60 4 hf-chs Pekoe Fans 280 21 6 Do 92 6 do Pekoe Sou 500 44 
i Pear 8 22 beebe me Pekoe 110056 pe 
0 ) 15 chests Pekoe 1350 49° 
Messrs. J.D. Rosinson & Oo. put up for sale at the 9° 8 De Oy ie idole PaAoe So 960 43 
Ohamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 16th May,|19 Overdale 99 7 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 350 68 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (5,560 Ib.), which sold | 11 ’ Do 100 14 chests Pekoe 1400 53 
as under :— 12 Do 2 7 do Pekoe Sou 700 §©48 bid 
Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weight 13. ~Do 3 3 do Bro Tea 446-25 
No. No. erlb. c 14 Salawe 4 10 hf-chs Unassorted 500 45 
p 
Hooped. o De (37 “ Pekoe Sou 350 0-42 
1 Yaha- 1 lc} 7 2 do Dust 141 25 
Ella _—‘10 12 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 600 50 bid| 17 MV 8 20 boxes Pekoe 400-50 
2 -Do 1110 do Pekoe 500 50 . 
3 Do 12 9 do Pekoe Sou 405 44 (Bulked.) 
Segue TE” 20 (Bulked ree 1 | 35 47 18 MH © 9 5 hf-chs Unassorted 250 35 
‘| 19 Do 10 2 do Souchong 120 «636 
Hooped 20 CP 11 2 chests Bro Tea 168 34 
5 Amba- 21 Aadneven 12 21 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1155 76 
fone 2 oe ches ae ah ie a 22 Do 14 43 do  Pekoe 2150 855 
(Bulked.) (Bulked.) 
Hooped. 23° Mincing 
7 Lavant 7 13 chests Pekoe 1040 46 bid Lane 16 20 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1200 73 bid 
E= 24 Do 18 12 chests Pekoe 1200 «661 
Mr. C. EH. H. Symons put up for sale at the 2 gail 20,9 do. Pekoe Sou 900° 51 
Chamber of Commerce Sale-room today, 16th May, TN ed {5 chal BromPekae 975. 65 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (8,005 lb.), which sold : 
’ +)9 27 Do 23 12 do Pekoe 744 56 
as under :— 28 aie 25 25 do Pekoe Sou 1500 49 
ae z 29 Yuille- 
108 Mark Box Packages Description Niles : field 27 17 chests Pekoe 1530 60 
£ A oe : #0 Do 2915 do Pekoe Sou 1350 52 
Piece A uae Cet ea ce 31 Allakolla 31 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 240 57 
3 Do 63 11 chests Pekoe Sou 990 | not ard, ; 
4 Do 65 5 hf-chs Congou 250 Re hee 
ws Tey dame Rekoex vans 350 32 HR 32 5 chests Dust 315 (2k 
ae cy Reaeaeet eee eed 70 «50 bid |) 33 PH 33 14 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 880 61 
Lhtchs Pekoe Dust 2250 22 38 iF opal € 25-14 do, See PKs 550 61 bid 
8 Barra 73 3 do Oolong Bro Pekoe 180 out 35 ae 37 24 do  Pekoe 960 51 bid 
9 Do 75 6 do do PekoeSou 300 out 36. Do 3915 do  Pekoe Sou 600 46 
10 Balmoral 77 4 chests Bro Pekoe 400 51 bid|37 BK 41 14 chests Souchon 1400 37 
1l Do 79 5 do Pekoe 500 = 41: bid | : : ae 
2 Do sine as Sangha 515 32 38 JMS 43 4 hf-chs Bro Mixed 180 32 
13 Do 83 3 do Dust 450 22 
Mr. E. JoHN put up for Sale at the Chamber 


of Commerce Sale-room today; 16th May, the under- 
mentioned lots of Tea (23,552 lb.) which sold as 
under :— 


Lot Mark Box Pkgs. Description Weighte 
No, No. per Lb. 
1 St. Clair 76 8 chests Fannings 640 25 
2 Do 77 3 do Bro Tea 282 46 
3 Albion 78 27 ht-chs Bro Pekoe 1485 57 bid 
4 Do 80 27 do Pekoe 1350 56 bid 
5 Do 8215 do Pekoe Sou 750 49 
6 Do 84 2 do Souchoung 90 44 
7 Do 8 2 do Dust 150 25 
8 Kadien- 
Lena 8695 do Bro Pekoe 4750 61 bid 
9 Do 88 43 chests Pekoe 3655 51 bid 
10 Do 90 29 do Pekoe Sou 2465 46 
11 Do 92 5 do Dust 625 not 
12 Do 93 1 do Congou 115J arrived 
13 Rawreth 94 24 hf-chs Unassorted 1200 42 
14 Do 97 1 do Dust 74. 20 
15 Do 99 3 do Bro Tea 150 25 
16 Comer 101 21 do Bro Pekoe 1050 57 
17 Do 103 383 do Pekoe Sou 1650 45 
18 Do y05 11 do Bro Mixed 550 28 
19 Do 107 ¢ do Congou 150 30 
20 Do 108 4 do Dust 240 18 
21 PCE 109 1 chest Pekoe-Fans 140 20 
22 Do 110 10 do Bro Mixed 1000 21 
23 Sherdale 111 8 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 328 86 556 
24. Do 112 17 do fPekoe Sou 663 48 


Messrs. ForBes & WALKER put up for saleat the 
Chamber of Oommerce Sale-room today, 16th May, 
the undermentioned lots of Tea (35,392 lb.), which sold 
as under :— at 


Lot. Mark Box Packages Description Weight 
No. No. per lb c, 

1 Weddi- 

godde 62 1box Bro Pekoe 10 «65 

2 Do 64 1 hf-cht Pekoe 40 4] 

3 Do 66 1 do Souchong 50 38 

4 Kirimettia 68 14 do Bro Pekoe 700 60 

5 Do 7019 do Pekoe 950 45 

io. Do 7217 do  PekoeSou 850 43 

7 Do 74 2 do Unassorted 100 32 

8 Ss 76 3 chests Bro Mixed 300 44 

9 Ss 78 1 do Fannings 100 25 

10 S 8011 do Dust 1320 25 

1, AK 82 25 do Pekoe Sou 2250 42 

12 East Holy- 

rood 84 28 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1680 87 

13 Do 86 23 chests Pekoe 2300 63 
144SAL 88 47 hf-chs BroPekoe 2350 52 bid 
15 Do 90 54 do Pekoe 2160 56 

16 Do 92 31 do Pekoe Sou 1240 45 

17 Do 94 4 do Dust 160 22 

18 Do 96 1 do Bro Mixed 50 = 40 

19 Waverley 98 45 do Bro Pekoe 3015 65 bid 
20 Do 100 31 chests Pekoe 3317 56 bid 
21 WSA 102 7 do Bro Mixed 721. 37 bid 
22 Do 104 1 do Dust 89 21 


CEYLON 

Lot Mark Box Pkgs: Description Weight 
No, No. perlb. c. 
23 Theber- 

ton 106 9 hf-chs Pekoe Sou _ 450 46 
24 Do 108 33 do do 1650 45 
25 Queens- “ 

land 110 8 chests Bro Mixed 300 34 
26 OK 112 1 do Pekoe Dust 128 '28 
27 GH 114 4 do Dust 400 © 23 
28 HS 116 24 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 1200 56 bid 
29 Do 118 12 chests Pekoe 1080 53 
30 Do 120 29 do Pekoe Sou 2610 3945 
31 Do 122 9 do do 720 45 
32 Do 124 14 do Bro Mixed 1260 38 
33 Do 126 4 do Bro Pekoe Dust 800 30 
34 Do 128 4 do Pekoe Sou Dust 260 24 
35 Mukel- 

oya 130 4 hf-chs Bro Pekoe 200 72 
36 Do 1382 5 do Pekoe 250 61 
87 Do 134 11 do Pekoe Sou 550 53 
38 PG 136 3 chests Pekoe 285 47 
39 Bismark 1 do Dust 90 22 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
LANE. 
(from Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Marks and prices of OFKYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 20th April 1888 :— 

Ex “Glenorchy’’—New Hopewell, 1b 75s; 1b 748; 4c 
738; 5c 70s; 9c 69s 6d; 2c 1t 80s. 

Ex “Palamed”—Venture, lb 89s; 2c 1b 68s; 2c 85s. 
Poyston, 1b 92s; 3c 85s 6d; 7e 75s 6d; le 69s; Ic 
1b 89s. 

Ex “Glenorchy’’—Del Rey, 1c lb 95s 6d; 5c 88s; 3c 
lb 90s; 5c 78s 6d; Ge 78s Gd; Le 69s 6d; 3c 92s 6d. 

Ex “Oopack”—Thotulagalla, 7c 1t 74s. 

Ex “Kaiser-i-Hind’—Wiharagalla, 8c 1t 75s 6d. 

Ex “Clan Drummond”—Summerville, 1b 96s; 1t 87s; 
lc lb 75s; lb 65s; 1b 84s. 

Ex “Glenroy”—Hope Estate, 1t 81s. 

Bx “Oity of Khios”—Logie, le 78s. 

Ex “Prometheus”—OKO, 1t 68s; 1b 83s, 

Ex “Oapella”—Orystler’s Farm, 1t 94s; le 1b 87s; 4¢ 
75s 6d; le 1b 70s; le 1b 85s. 

Ex ‘‘Glenfinlas’—Needwood, 2c 88s; 2c 1t 82s; 1b 
69s 6d; 1t 83s; 1 bag 74s. Haldummulla, 2c 1b 88s 6d; 
3c 79s Gd; 1t 68s 6d; le 90s; 1 bag 74s. 

Ex “Quetta ’—Ohapelton, 1b 91s; 3c 1b 85s; 6e 16 
lb 75s; 2c 1b 71s; 1c 14 84s. 

Ex “Sutlej’"—(JD HB), 1b 87s; 3c 84s 6d; 6e 75s; 
2c 70s 6d;.1e 86s. 

Ex “ Goorkha ”’—Ettrick, 2c 79s 6d; 5c 1b 73s; 1c 
1b 70s; 1t 85s. 

Ex “ Manora’’—Idulgashena, 1b 77s; 2c 1t 75s; 3c 
723; 1b 85s. 

Ex “ Glenfinlas ””—Rayenswood, 2c 1b 85s 6d; 3¢ 77s. 
Galkandwatte, 2c 1t 74s 6d. 

Ex “ Rewa’''—Hanipha, le 79s; 3c 1t 74s 6d; le 68s 
6d; 1t 84s. Mahakande, le 1b 79s 6d; 3c 1b 73s 6d; 1c 
68s 6d; 1t 85s. 

Ex “ Oapella''—Meddecombra, 1 91s; 4c 85s, 
kandewatte, Lt 86s; 2c 1b 69s; 2c lb 85s, 

Ut 808; 5c 1b 74s 6d; 1c 695; 1c 1b S4s. 
1b 798; 8c 1b 745; 1t 69s 6d; 1t 1b 85s, 
8c 74s Gd; de 1b 70s; le 1b Sds Gd. 

Ex “ Glenorchy”—D C,lb 87s; 6b 78s 6d; le 1t 71s 
6d ; 2t 87s. Chapelton, 1b 945; 3c 1b 88s 6d; Ge 77s; 1e 
lb 88s WWW, lc 91s; de 1b 83s 6d; 4c 84s 6d; 1c 
68s 6d; le 87s. Doomba, 1b 89s; 3c 84 Gd; de 75s 6d; 
2 71s le 85s. : 

Ex “ Duke of Buccleuch’—Middleton Dimbula; 1c 
1t 85s Gd; 10c 76s 6d; 2c 71s; 2c 1b 76s 6d. 

Ex “ Duke of Devonshire’—JDHE BF, lb 89a; lo 
lb 85s; 3¢ 1b 77s; 1t 66s 6d; le S5s, 

Ex “* Ballaarat "—Elkadua, lt 79s, 30 1t 76s 6d; 1t 
66s; 1t 84s. Diyanellekelle, le 868; 2c 81s; de 75s; lc 
1t 708 6d; le 1b 878 6d. 

Ex “ Palamed’'—Dotlands, 1b 77s; 2c 73s 6d; 1c 68s; 
1tSils. Fellside, 1t 1b 86s Gd; 2b lc 76s 6d; 1b 66s 
Gd; 2b 86s6d, Woodlake, 8090s 6d; 8c 1b 78s 6d; le 
Ib 71s 6d; lt 1b 898 Gd; lo 1t 86s, Nilna Fort, 6c 82s; 
le 1b,758; 1b 658; 1t 85s; 6 bags 54s 6d, 


Gal- 

Deeside, 1c 
Dunnottar, le 
Lynsted, le 783; 


PRODUCE SALES $LIST. 
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Ex “ Clan Drummond”’—Mausagalla, 5c 86s; 6e lt 
1b 77s Gd; 2c 71s; 1c 1b 87s 6d. 

Ex “Deucalion ’—Dombakelle, 2c lt 74s. 

Ex ‘Ballaarat ’—Drayton, le lb 838 6d; 4c 75s 6d; 
le 1b 69s; 1c 1t 84s. ‘illicoultry. 1¢ 90s; 4c 1 89s; 
10c 78s 6d; 2c lb 71s 6d; 2c 89. Kelliewatte, 1b 86s; 
45c 75s 6d; 2c 69s 6d; lb 85s. Oaskelben, lb 878; 3e 
34s; 5c 76s 6d; 4c 1t 768; 2c 69s 6d; le lt 86s 6ds 
Bloomfield, 1b 86s; 1¢ 80s; 4c 1t 758; le 1b 68s 6d, 
le 87s. 


Marks and prices of CEYLON OOFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 27th April 1888 :— 

Ex “Oapella”—Stair O, 1c 83s; 3c 75s; le 70s; 1t 84s. 
Newton, le 1b 71s 6d; 1b 65s; 1b 77s. Stony Oliff, le 
71s; 1666s; 1b 78s. Moray, lc 79s; 6c 1b 74s; 2c 695 
6d; Lb 81s; 1c 82s, 

Ex “Rome”—Wariagalla, le 743; le 71s; 
lb 80s. 

Ex “Capella’’—Radella, 4¢ 1b 73s; 9c 1t 70s 6d; 2 
83s; 4 bags 72s. 

Ex “Goorkha”—-Needwood, 2¢ 1b 89s; 5¢ 1t 80s 6d; 
le 69s; 1c 91s 6d. 

Ex “Sutlej”—Meeriabedde, 2c 1b 88s; 5c 80s; 1c¢ 69s; 
1t 90s. Haldummulla, 2c 90s; 5c 1t 798 6d; le 70s; 
le 91s. , 

Ex “Rome”—Morar, le 96s; 4¢1t 87s; 6¢ 77s 6d; 1 
at 71s 6d; 2c 90s; 3c 69s; 1 bag 85s; 1 bag 72s. Law- 
rence, 2b 68s 6d; 1b 59s; lb 52s. Derryclare, 1t 84s; 
2c74s; 2c 70s; 1c 84s; 1c 51s; 1 bag 73s. 

Ex “Capella’’—Kaipoogala, le 82s; 2c 74s 6d; 1c 68s; 
1b 82s; le 645 6d. Logie, 1b 80s; 2c 73s 6d; 1t 678 6d; 
lb 82s; 1c 64s 6d. North Matale, 26 bags 56s; 3 bags 
55s. Upper Oranley, 1b 96s; le 875; 5c 76s; le Lt 763; 
3c 1t 71s 6d; 2c 90s; le 1b 61s 6d; 4 bags 75s 6d; 1 bag 
65s. Karagastalawa, 1c 85s; le 1b 75s; 1b 69s; 1b 83s; 
1b65s. Glassaugh, 1b 68s; 8c 1b 75s; 2c 68s; 2b 83s 6d, 
Diyagama, 1b 91s; 5c 84s; 2b1lb 84s; 5c 75s; 5c 75s 6d; 
5c 75s; 5¢ 75s; 6c 75s; 5c 71s; 5b 1b 86s 6d; 1c 82s, 
Mousakelle, 1b 88s; Ic 1b 83s 6d; 2c 1b 74s 6d; 1b 67s 
6d; 1b 86s; 1b 77s. 

Ex “Bengal”—Abbotsford, Dimbula, 1b 97s; 2c 828; 
5c 74s 6d; 5t It 75s 6d; 3c 70s 6d; 2c 87s. Yoxford, 
1b 88s; 3c lb 84s 6d; 5c 73s 6d; 2c 73s Gd; lc 68s 6d; 
lc lb 848 6d. TT AM, Lb 92s; 2¢ 1b 85s; 5c 75s bd; 2c 
1b 75s 6d; lc lt 69s 6d; 2c 87s. 

Ex “Palamed”—Yoxford, 4c 788 6d; 5c 71s 6d; 5c 71s 
6d; 4c 71s 6d; 2c 82s6d. Bogawantalawa, 3c 1t 80s 
6d; 18¢ 73s; 6c 68s 6d; 2b 84s; 2b 2c 80s. 

Ex ‘“Roumania”—Glasgow, le 72s; Lb 68s; 1b 78s 6d, 
Aldourie, lc 1b 84s 6d; 10c 1t 75s 6d; 6c 70s 6d; 1t 
68s 6d; 1b 84s; 2c 1b 84s. Bogawantalawa, 2c 2b 79s; 
6c71s; 10c lb 72s; 5c 1t 68s; 2b 80s; 2b 2c 78s. 

Ex “Bengal”—Bon Accord, 3¢ 1t 75s 6d; 1t 84s. 

Ex “Oapella’’—Katukelle, lb 763; lc Lt 73s 6d; 1b 
69s 6d; 1b 81s. Meton, 1b 91s; le lb 86s 6d; 2c 70s. 

Ex “Bengal”—Torrington, 1b 92s; 2c 86s; 5c 70s 6d; 
Ic lt 75s; 1e lb 70s. 

Ex ‘‘Oapella’—Kumaradola, 1b 82s 6d; 2c 76s 6d; 4e 
lb 73s 6d; 4e 69s 6d; Ic 823s. 

Sundry marks and ships,—Lunugala, 4o lb 73s 6d, 

Oocagalla (MOOCo.), le 1t 74s. Brookside, le 79s, 
Delmar (OBEO), lc 77s. Moonerakande, 2c 1t 74s 
6d. Alnwick, lt 78s, Ragalla, 2c lt 6le 6d. Mausa- 
galla, 2c 1t 77s 6d. 


lb 64s; 


Marks and prices of OEYLON COFFEE sold in 
Mincing Lane up to 4th May 1888 :— 

Ex “Glenavon”—Fordyce, 1b 96s; 2c 88s 6d; 7c 75s 
6d; lo 1t70s 6d; le 1b 89s. Gonagalla, 1c 83s; 3c 75s; 


lc 68s; 1t S4s. 


Ex “Indus’”—St. Olair, 1b 86s; Ic Lb 73s 6d; le 70s; 
lb 8ls. 

Ex “Ballaarat”—Maskeliya, 2c 88s 6d; 3c 1b 77s 6d; 
lc 70s; lc 87s. 

Ex “Roumania,’’—Hillcoat Kirkoswald, lb 97s; 5e 
85s; 5c 75s; 2c 698 Gd; 2c S48; lc 868; Bo Lb 75s. 
Eildon Hall, le 6938; le lb 838; 6c 1b 74s 6d; lo Sés. 
Diyagama, lc 89s; 5c 85s; 8c 1t 85s; 10c 75s; 290 74s 6d; 
5c 72s 6d; 20 723 6d; 5c 86s 6d; 2e lb 86s; Lb SOs- St. 


4 ‘-CEYLON. PRODUCE) SALES | LIST. 


George, 3c 91s; 5c 788; 2c 78s 6d; 1c 1b 60s; 1c lb 69s Mark. Natural Renewed. Root. 
Ex “Quetta”—Dunkeld, 5ce 88s; 1t 76s; 1t 67s; 1b 85s, Agra Ouyah 3d to5d Sid 
Ex “Dacca”—Glenlyon, 3¢ 1b 84s 6d; 4c 1b 74s; 2c | ST&LO,R in 
85s 6d. diamond | 43d a - 
_ Ex “Roumania”—Wotton, 1c 908; 8c 158 6d; 1c 70s; ra 5d to 534 = 
1t 84s. Dessford, le 1b 84s; 5¢ 75s 6d; 2c 1b 75s; 1¢ Hauteville eke os : ° 
2t T1s; 2c 1b 82s bd. Lynford, 1b 94s; 2c 88s 6d; 9c | St. John’s ia 10d a 
76s; 4c 1t 73s; 2c 1b 85s 6d. Glenalpin 4d to 44d a al 
Ex' Goorkha””—Ettrick, Ic 87s; 2c 778 6d; Lb 68s 6; 
1b 91s.  ——— 


Ex “Roumania” —Hauteville, 2c.86s; 5¢ 1t 75s 6d; le 
70s; 1b 88s; 2t 835; 1b 85s. Oampion, le 1t 71s 6d; 1b| CZYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


77s: 1b 86s; 1b 82s. ’ (From our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 
Ex “Dorunda’”—Ardneven, 1t 84s; 4c 1t 75s; 8¢ 1b Lonpon, April 20th, 1888. 
70s; 1t 85s. ix “Rewa”—Wiharagama, 3 bags 61s. 


_ Ex “Roumania”—Oaledonia, Dimboola, 1b 96s; le 1t| Hx “Glenorchy”—Wewelmadde, 1 bag 45s, SW, 22 
86s 6d; 4c 76s 6d; 2t 71s 6d; 1t 1b 83s. Warwick, 1b | bags 85s 6d. 


78s; 3c 738 6d; 1b 68s 6d; 1b 78s, Ex “Palamed”—Ross, 1 bag 66s; 4 bags 44s. 
Ex ‘‘Vesta’’— Mausagalla, 3c 78s 6d; 1c 81s. 
Ex ‘“‘Roumania’”’—Bogawanne, 2t 94s 6d; 8c 83s; 1le Lonpoy, April 27, 1888. 


1b 75s 6d; 1c 1b 69s 6d. Gonakelle, 1b 85s; 1t 72s; 1t | Ex “Clan Drummond ”—Alloowiharie, 11 bags 636. 
67s 6d; 1b 81s, (IMP), lb8Is; 1c 1b 86s; 1c 1t 72s; 16 Ex “ Capella”—Kondesalle (OBEC), 32 bags 838; 2 
68s. ‘West Holyrood, 1b 81s 6d; 1b 77s. bags 378; 17 bags 89s 61; 1 bag 37s. | 

Ex “Olan Macintosh’ *—Lunugalla, 3c 838s. . Ex. “ Rome? *—Wariapolla, 33 bags 84s; 65 bags 17s; 

Ex “Dorunda”—Uunsinane, 1t 978; 4¢ 91s; 6c 78s; 1c | 13 bags 66s; 3 bags 63s. ‘ 
1t 71s; 1c 1686s 6d. : 

Ex “Bengal” —Kew, Ic 1b 82s, 5¢ 788; 2¢ 1b 73s; 2c 1t Lonpoy, May 4th, 1888. 
69s 6d; Ic 64s. Ix “Oapella”—North Matale, 20 bags 91s 6d; 55 bags 

Ex “Indus”—Maria, 1b 96s; 4¢ 1b 86s; 11¢ 1t 73s; 3c | 92s 6d. DAB, 26 bags 50s. KK, 28 bags 638. 
71s 6d; 4c 86s Ga. Dambagastalawe, lb 2t 83s; 2c 75s; Ex “Palamed”--VB, 2 bags 653; 3 bags 75s; 4 bags 72; 
1t 678; le 86s; 1b 86s; 1c 1b 73s 6d; 1¢ 70s; 1b 81s. 10 bags 68s; 2 bags 50s, : 

Ex Agamemnon” —G: Oya, le 795, 

Bx “Oopack”—Kadienlena, 2c 74s 6d. 

Ex Usage ayenetond, 1c 1t 86s 6d; 5c 1t 77s 6d; | CEYLON CARDAMOM SALES IN LONDON, 
le 1b 71s; 1686s. Idulgashena, 1b 80s; 1¢ 72s; 1c 68s; 
1b 85s. (From Our Mincing Lane Correspondent.) 

Ex “Indus”—Ravenswood, lc 1t 848; 3¢ 1b 75s 6d; Lonpon, April 20th, 1888. 
1c 69s; 1b 82s, Dikoya, Ie 81s; 1c 1b 74s; 1667s 6d;| Ex “Olan Drummond”—Laxapanagalla, 1 case Is 7d; 
ib 84s, 4 cases 1s 6d; 1 case Is, 

Ex “Dorunda”—Tangakelly, 1b 84s; 4c 1b 75s 6d; 2c} Bx “Olan Stuart’?’—Laxapanagalla, 9 cases 1s 8d; 1 
lb 71s 6d; Ic8is. Ardlaw, 1b 80s; 2c 75s; 1c 1b 71s | ease 1s 5d. 3 
6d; 16 81s. Ex “Palamed’””—Great Valley, 6 cases 1s 7d; 15 cases 

a i 6d; 4 cages 1s 4d; lcase 1s; 1 case1s 5d; 2 cases 1s 

d. Vv B, 7 cases 1s 1d. Vicarton, 9 cases Is 8d; 1 case 

CEYLON CINCHONA SALES IN LONDON. 1s 1d; 2 eases 1s 5d. oak g 
; “ Ex ‘“Quetta’’7—Morankande, 11 cases 1s a. 5 cases 
41, Mince Lane, April 27th 1888. | 15 4q: Ny case 1s 5d. Wattagalla, 8 cases 2s 3d; 1 case 


SUCCIRUBRA, 1s 9d; 8 cases 1s 8d; 9 cases 1s 3d, Kandanuwara, 1 
Mark Natural Renewed Root. case 1s 11d; 4cases 1s 8d; 1 case 1s 2d; lease 11d; 1 
Stem aon 3d; 2 cases 1s; 1 case 8d; 1 case 1s; 1 case 
! ambagastalawa 3d J 16d ae s = 
Pingarawe 4d 5d to 7d os Ex “Rewa”—SW, 1 case Is 2d. 
lag pe 33d ae ddtod3d | Hx “G@lenorchy”—AM(St. M)BS&Co., 3 cases 2s 1d; 
a ono fon 
Kahakelle 2d to Sd a 224 to 3d WO caver le Soy JPG. 2 iia 
Lanka Plantations x Shannon’ oF See) cases 18 , 
Co., Limited 22d to 3d ; 6d ry Ex “Diomed”—Vicarton B, 2 cases 104d. 
Greet Valley 3d to 33d 5d 32a Ex “Manora”—Lower Haloya, 2 cases 1s 6d. 
obo 3d As aes , eines ; 
Agra Ouvah 21d to 3d 42d ans Lowpon, May 4th, 1888. 
nih cherie ayers oa x See ig fy Ex tea vow! Siiytien B, i case = 6d; 3 cases 1s 5d; 
ST& LC, Sin je lcase Is 2d; 2 cases 1s. 
diamond _ 8d to 43d 8d tne Hix “Dorunda”—Wiharagalla, 6 cases Is 6d: 4 cases 
Bee eee , Is 1d; 2cases 234d; 1 case 1s 8d; 2 cases 1s 10d; eases 
Gallantenne od to 28a “joan a Is 4d; 2 cases 1s. 2d. 
Claremont ade ae 5id Ex “Roumania”—Wattakelly, 4 cases is 4d; 1 case 
Windsor Forest 4d a ai | Tha. cinedie. 4 ones te 20s Seen pea 
i 5 2 a S is 
Stonyeli a oe Bane a4 aa : Se. | lipaniidause reat a 
G 3d to 34d 2id to 5 uve 7 
Mattakellie 3d to 4A ad to sta if ae Ruane 2 cases 2s; 3 cases 1s 8d; 1 cas; 
teenie 2d to 3d = ha” “ Ex “Jason” —Meddecombra, 5 cases 1s 6d. 
Galaha 2d to 22d oF ie Ex “Vesta””—Meddecombra, 5 cases 1s 6d; 2 cases 11d 
ugeser rs a 54d on Asgeria, 1 case 1s. Matte 2 bags He ad. 
Javatenne oe san «ce yea esis 
Benny ais 23d Ho 3d 4d to 43d es HE eupeae 599 Bee et screres ah and Malabar) 
MCC, Co, ‘in ‘ x enorchy’—' y 
diamond ae oe 5 cases 1s 5d;5 cases 1s 6d. 
; OrFICINALIS. Ex “Rewa”—Wewelmadde, 3 cases 1s 4d. 
Badullawatte 6d. 9d- to 10d #, Ex “Clan Drummond”—Laxapanagalla, 4 cases Is = 
Lindoola 2hd to 3d ar ov Ex “Kangra”’—(MMM), 3 cases 25 6d. ; 
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PATENT AUTOMATIO EXPANSION 
STHAM BENG INE Ss, 
PORTABLE, VERTICAL & HORIZONTAL. 
NO EXTRA FIRST COST, 

NO COMPLICATION OR EXTRA WEAR anp TEAR, 
EXCEPTIONAL FUEL EOONOMY, 
INOREASED DURABILITY TO FIRE-BOXES. 


PERFECT SAFETY anv REGULARITY OF SPEED 
UNDER VARYING LOADS ano PRESSURES. 


he 


Portable Engines from 2 HP. upwards. 


IMPORTANT HVIDNNOL: 


From Rie, 8. Ampnroa, they write:— Fr 
“We had o ‘ Girreswxe’ 5 hp. Vert- 
ical which worked so well that we 
ordered a portable of 7 hp. last year, 
which we find works for 60 hours with 
only 8 tons of ordinary wood fuel in 
place of 6 as usualin others. We at- 
tribute a large proportion of the say- 
ing in fuel and steadiness of motion as 
compared with others to the complete 
soptrol which the ‘ Turner-Hartnell ’ 
Governor has over the admission of 
the steam into the cylinder.” 


E.R. & F. TURNER fit oll thoir 

ssEngines with their vALUABLE EXPAN. 

SION SYSTEM without extra charge. 
ye Pe: 

x whi ie ; 


Bus OATALOGUB 
FOR 
DEBORIPTION. 


tear rd rae! reabe ta as 
“ ‘) “ r ”) 
mcm Tei me cs 


Vertica 


a > 
“ ” “a ” 
HORIZONTAbe, CIRAGETYPE” Masine THE “ CIPPESWYK" HoRIZONTAL 


WATER: WHEELS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, &0. 40. CORN MILLS CBRUSHEBS 
OOLONIAL FLOUR MILLS, &o,, &o, ‘ome . 


epee etiam colisin calinasemmend Metal Maia 
Catalogues post-iree on application. ow 144-96 


” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CINCHONA! CINGHONA! 


FRESH SEEDS. 


CALISAYA VERDE, CLISAYA MORADA 
CALISAYA ZYAMBA MARADE AND 
CALISAYA ZYAMBA VERDE. 


TRUE BOLIVIAN SEED 


ALSO 


SEEDS & PLANTS 


Of all kinds useful for Colonial Estates, such as 

CINCHONAS, new varieties of COFFEE, 
Cacao, VanitLa, Peppers, Nut- 
MERGS, Coca (producing the 

new Anesthetic Cocaine) 
Leaves, ty 

which have sold at 8/ and 1o/ per 
KC. ScC., “KCRINCZC, 


THOS. CHRISTY & C0:, 


25, LIME STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


De Vos’s 


EW EXCHANGE and FREIGHT CALCU- 
LATOR, NOW READY, 


CoNTENTS 


I—£’s sterling into Rupees and Cents, and Rupees 
and Cents into £’s sterling from 1s 2d to 2s 0d 
with the intermediate 32nds of a penny. 

I1.—Equivalents of sterling in French rates at rates 
progressing by 1/32 of a penny. commencing 
from 1s 2d to 1s 7 31-32nd and fes. 24°85 to 
fes. 25°65. 

1II.— Frances into Rupees at rates progressing by 
% of a Centime from fc. 1:40 to fes. 2°00, and 
at rates progressing by 4 of a Centime ‘from 
ics. 2'004 to fes. 2:25. 

IV.—Francs into £’s sterling at rates progressing 
by 4 of a Centime from fes. 24:85 to fcs. 25°65. 

V.—A set of Tables which show at one yiew the 
solid centents of all kinds of Packages and 
Casks according to their several Lengths, 
Breadths and Depths. (Depths from one inch 

o six feet,) 

VI. eerteht Tables according to the New Mannare 

Scale, 

—Commission Tables. 

Exchange now shows a downward tendency 
and is likely to go down below is 4d. De 
Vos’ New Exchange and Freight Calculator 
is from 1s 2d to 2s with the intermediate 
32nd of a penny besides Freight Calculations, 
the Expeditious Measurer and other useful 
information, Copies canbe had trom Mr, R. 
Daniel at the New O.B. C. Ltd, and also 
from the “ Opsprver’’? Orricn, at R12:50 per 
Copy. Mr. De Vos is having Exchange Tables 
printed 1s to 1s 2d with the intermediate 32nds 
of @ penny, 


Ib., 


BOOKS OF WHICH EVERY TROPICAL 
PLAN TER OUGHT TO HAVE A COPY. 


Supplied at ‘* Ceylon Observer’’ Office or by our Agents, 
Tropical Agriculturist, Ist Volume, 1881-2, R. a. 


with Index, 1088 pages .,. 13 00 
Do. do. 2nd Volume. 1882- 3. 

with Index, 1008 pages... 13 00 
Do. 3rd Volume 1883-4, with Index 


1014 pages, including the August 
Extra number with Report on Forests 


and Map of Ceylon 13 00 
Do. 4th Volume 1884-85 with Index 

954 pages including Royal Botanic 

Garden Report for 1884 ... 13 (0 
‘Do. 5th Volume 1885-86 with Index 

1000 pages 34 13 00 


6th Volume 1886- 7 ah Tnilex 
856 pages .. ae 2. -- 13 00 


Tea Planter’s Manual with plans of Tea 


Do. 


Factories (T. C. Owen) 4 12 
Planter’s Note Book (Planting Molesworth) 3 04 
Coffee Planter’s Manual, by Alex. Brown, 

with special additions ‘by A. M. & J. Fer- 

guson and others 33 T3 2, 08 


Coffee Grub, with Illustrations ies 
Tea Cultivation in Assam; by H. Cottam ... 
Cinchona Planter’s Manual, by Owen 4 
Cinchona Cultivation (Prize HeSey), tye a 
Christie 
All about the Coconut Palm 
All about Indiarubber & Gutta- Percha, 2nd 
Edition enlarged ; : se 
Gold, Gems, and Pearls in Ceylon PHS, 
Cardamoms—Notes on Cultivation (Owen) 
First Year’s Work on a Coffee Plantation, 
by A. L. Cross 
On the Manuring of Estates ,byE. 8. Grigcon 
Mr. Hughes’ Analyses, First and Second 
Series, Manures and Limestone 
Ceylon Coffee Soil and Manures, by Hughes 
Coffee Planting in Southern India and 
- Ceylon, by H. C. P. Hull : 
Book-keeping for Planters, a system of 
Accounts (by ‘‘Double Entry’’) adapted 


oOo FO ee = ip bo Oo mee oo 
— 
o 


to the requirements of Coffee Planters 1 79 
Liability of Hstate Owners & Superintendents 1 77 
Ceylon in Fifties and Highties 5 fe 5a 
Fifteen Hundred Conversational Sentences 

in Tamil, with English Translation 2 56 
Uva: An Inauguration of the New Province 1 04 
“Inge Va!” or the Sinna Durai’s Pocket 

Tamil Guide. [Greatly enlarged, 170 

pages.] By A. M. Ferguson, jr. 2 54 
The Coffee Tree and its Enemies, by Niet- — 

ner (2nd Edition, revised by Mr.S. Green) 1 52 
Tea Cultivation in Ceylon, by C. ‘S. Arm- 1 

strong (revised 1884) ; Maio 54 

| Brazil as a Cofiee-growing Country. 1 54 
Liberian Coffee its History and Culli- 

vation, with beautiful coloured drawings 5 18 
The Ceylon Labour Ordinance—Copies of 

the Ordinance No. 11 of 1865 0 40 
Map of Ceylon with Uva Province mounted 

on Rollers and Varnished 3 Poa ile 

Do. on good paper 1 79 


Medical Hints for Superintendents for the 
‘Treatment of Diseases Peculiar to Ceylon 52 
(These are cash prices and include local postage) 
Post Office orders from India or elsewhere for 

above amounts will secure the books as ordered 

and paid for, 
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Sr ORD a" SONS, 


67, GEORGE ST, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
92 & 94, GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


Factory—FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 
NS ‘ 
> 


\ 


SPECIALITE— 


THE MODHL LANDAU, 
Weight from 8} owts, Suitable for Hot Olini.t s. Roll-up B.ack and Syce Board and Solf-acting Head, complete 


Price (in any colours) from 130 Guineas. 


VENTILATED &R'‘UGHAMS FOR INDIA, 


Weight from 74 cwts Fitted with Syce Board complete, From 120 Guineas. 
Twenty-Six Prize Medals. 


OFFORD’S PATENT RUBBER TYRES: 


Perfect for Invalids. Cheapest and Best. 


OFFORD'S PATENT RUBBER BRAKE SKIDS. 
iad (eae ne te Baad pa mau 2 


AGENTS: 
KING, KING, & Co, BOMBAY; 
KING, HAMILTON, & Co., CALCUTTA. 


THE CEYLON ADVERTISING AGNCEY. 


ADVERTISEMENIS CAN NOW BE I.SCEIVED 
FoR ALL OR ANY RAILWAY STATIONS IN THE ISLAND 


For full Particulars Apply te the Manager, 
OxyLox AbvanrrTising AGsNOY, COLQMBe, a—805 


xii : ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW MICHOACAN SILVER SPOONS & FORKS 


CRE"Gs- Ene oe) 


CORSE OC MEA een 


SOLE Manuracturers; THE MICHOACAN SILVER COMPANY, 


69 & 71, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
And at NEW YORK, U.S.A. LONDON, Ec. 


QUALITY... 450 500 ac LD dC a0. A. 
Table Spoons or Forks, full size ... ...per doz. 30/- 
» medium size.. sore 25/- 

Dessert Spoons or Forks, full size ... co ik 22/- 
Tea Spoons, full size yes aan bowen As 16;- 
+ cH medium size rig9 ec deck ES 12/- 
5 small size OOOH, eB weet, 1o/- 

Salt Spoons Ge ae Bad ano. caihD Io/- 
Mustard Spoons 200 v0 Gop wODORNNED 10/- 
Egg Spoons « tee os a5 OH) T2/- 
Sugar menest full size . odo Mes a0 p00 einp 24/- 
Sauce Ladles s 408 600 ares Br aes 35]- 
Soup Ladles , ... one ae ... each, 12/- 
Gravy Spoons i bad A 650 Sane eieys 4/- 


{FP NOTE.—A Qualities are very Strong Blanks, highly finished. 
B 9 are Strong Blanks, well finished. 


The MicHOACAN SILVER is the nearest approach to real Silver yet produced. It 
is, both in colour and finish, equal to Silver. Wears the same colour throughout. 
Resists acids, and does not tarnish. 


It is particularly adapted to Hotels, Restaurants, &c., and for this purpose we 
recommend the “Old English” pattern. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION TO RESPONSIBLE PARTIES, OR ON RECEIPT 
OF STAMPS TO THE AMOUNT; AS PER LIST. 


SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE ALLOWED AN EXTRA DISCOUNT: 
(12] 


JENSEN'S GUANOS 


Organic Manures of Perfect Purity. 


Keep well in any Climate, 
ANALYSES GUARANTEED. 


——— 


JENSEN'S GUANOS WONDERFULLY INCREASE THE YIELD OF 


Asparacus Arrowroot 
Beetroot Bananas 
Cetery Cocoa 

CucumsBer Corree 
F Lax Cotton 
Grass INbIGo 
LentiLs Lemons 
Me ton Limes 
Mustarp Orances 
Potatoes PINEAPPLES 
Ruusars Rice 
Swepes SUGARCANE 
Tomato T Apioca 
T urnips TEA 
Vines T opacco 
eis ee 


FRUIT AND FARM CROPS. TROPICAL AND COLONIAL GROWTHS. 


— 


Prices and Testimonials on application to 
J. JENSEN & Co, LUD, 
109, Fenchurch Stree., LONDON, F.0, 


Makers of Jensen's Cod Liver Oil, the Cele. ated-loeberg Brand. (5) 


oxy | ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2 GOLD 4) 1 SILVER MEDALS AT oe Gk CULTURAL SHOW: 1887, 


ee NA GET EN: sh i 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sole Agents for and Manufacturers of W. & J. Jackson’s 
TEA MACHINERY 
TEA REQUISITES OF ALL KINDS, ESTATE TOOLS, &c, &c. 
CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS FREE ON APPLI CATION. 
JOHN WALKER & Co., 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


THE COLOMBO APOTHECARIES’ Go. 


Beg to call Attention to their new 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
OILMANSTORES. 


HEIR EXTENSIVE STOCKS are calculated to suit every taste and “meét every 
want, the goods are of undoubted quality, and prices are poliee = mederate. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
and a comparison of prices with those of other European establishments in the Colony 
is invited. ; 


THE NEW PRICE LIST, 5 6 iyo 
U/LA ry 

has been framed specially to suit the convenience of up-country and outstation: resi- 

dents, and the advantages which it offers deserveto be ae known. fore have only 

to be known to be appreciated. iets catia 

IN WINES, SPRITS, ALE AND STOUT, 


the Company hold carefully selected stocks which they can confidently recommend for 
quality and value. Price Lists may be had on application. 


THE COLOMBO APOTHEGARIES’ Co., FORT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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“CEYLON IN THE JUBILEE YEAR” 


BY J. FERGUSON. 


| PRICK FIVE RUPEES. 


TWO MAPS (Worth the price of the Volume) and 42 other 
IIlustrations; 428 pages letterpress, (By post 
5:26 ; outside of Island R6,) 


Roya ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Windsor Oastle, March 12, 1888.—Sir Henry Ponsonby is commauded 


by the Queen to thank Messrs, Haddon & Co, for the copy of Mr. John Ferguson’s “ Ceylon in the 
Jubilee Year,” which they have had the kindness to present to Her Majesty, 


Opinions of the Press. 


_ Everything of interest about Oeylon has been carefully collected in this volume, and for any one 
who wishes to visit the is'and a better guide book is not to be found.—Pall Mull Gazette. ‘ 

To the cultured class who study Oriental history aud Buddhist archwology, and to the large frater- 
nity who are concerned in tea, coffee, cocoa, cinnamon, cinchona, and the many fragrant and spicy products 
of our colonial Eden, the work is invaluable.—Christian World. 

Previous editions of Mr. Werguson’s valuable book have received full review in these columns, but 
the present edition contains much mong matter—among other additions being strong criticism ofthe administra- 
tion of the present Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon.—Colonies and India. 

Mr. Ferguson’s book on Ceylon seems to us a most valuable one, and it ought to be in the hands 
of every one in any way interested in the island. It gives an excellent account of the country, its in- 
habitants, railways, government, pearl fisheries, exports, &c., with notices of archeological remains and 

of the picturesque districts most worthy the attention of visitors.--Literary World. 

The first part consists of some sixteen chapters, in which Mr. Ferguson shows himself possessed of the 
instincts of the true journalist. ‘Chere seems scarcely a subject relating to the “spicy isle” which is not touched 
upon, tho treatment being always effective, if sometimes brief. Anything like an outline of the yarions 
abaptecs is, a8 we have indicated, impossible in the space at our commind.—Alerdeen Free Press. 

THis is a very complete handbook of Ceylon and everything Cinghalese from Government to snakes 
or tortoises, and from tea, sugar. coffee, and cinchona to polyandry, shooting, races, clubs, Buddhism and 
missionaries—in fact about as complete a fund of information about the islaud as it is possible to pack into 
400 pages, of » handsome volume, with good maps and many illustrations. Any one who wishes to. visit 
Ceylon, or employ his capital there, would do well to get this book.—Overland Mail. 

Mr. John VFergnson has published a very handsome volume with the above title. For an account of 
tho climate, scenery, and natural, advantages of Ceylon, we inust refer our readers to the work itself, merely 
adding that Mr. Ferguson's statements can be accepted with confideuce, as no one knows Ceylon and its re- 
sources better than be does. The new volume will be welcomed especially by old Colonists who have wit- 
nessed the rise and the depression of Ceylon, and who may probably agree with the author that fortune scems 

~ about to smile on the old isle once more.—Wuirnshive Lelegraph. 

fs this re-issue of his book on Ceylon, Mr. Ferguson has brought the mass of information respect- 
ing the Oolony containec informer issues up to the most recent date, and he has fitly given ita desig- 
nation commemorative of the present eventful year. No effort has been spared by Mr. Ferguson to make 
his latest work as complete in every respect as possible, and the result has been that no book can be more 
replete with information about this valuable island. As the most important of our Crown Colonies, Ovylou 
has a special claim to consideration, and we can strongly recommend ‘Ceylon in the Jubilee Yoar” 
to everyone who takes an interest in colonial matters. A word must be said in praise of the numerous 
illustrations. —Luropean Mail. 

Mr. Ferguson has now brought bis facts and figures down to date, snd has made many important 
additions, and still more important corrections, in the letterpress of the editions already published, which, it 
appears, he had no opportunity of revising before publication. ‘The book in its original form we noticed shortly 
after its publication, and little sow remains to be said of it, save that its general value and interest have 
been considerably enbanced by thealterations and additions which have been made. Mr. Ferguson, besides giving 
& most attractive account of the natural claimsof the island to the attention of the seeker after the picture sque 
or the explorer of antiquities, effectually disposes of the bugbear which acts, no doubt, as the greatest de- 
terrent to intending visitors—the terror of cholera and other maladies peculiar to tropical climates, In these 
respects he maintains thst Ceylon is much less dangerous than India, and quotes some convincing figures ip 
Support of his comtention. In conclusion, it only remains to be said that the volume is well printed and 
bound, and possesses an index which makes it available for referenc* purposes.—Home News. 

I got your most charming book, “Ceylon in the Jubilee Year” the other day, and have o> 
most carefully and delightedly throngh it. The got-up of the book is really first-class, and so man 
pictores make it very lightsome. To me, an old Ceylon man, every line was of interest, andI fear you 

ook had to answer for a considerable quantity of midnight oil burned in my establishment, Ip fact, I 
think your ‘*Ceylon” is Emerson Tennent bronght,up to the present date, and pat into a moro hand 
and readable style, and when I was reading it, I, more than once wished I was back in the dear little 
island.—A, H. 1. ~ 


“CEYLON OBSERVER” OFFICE, COLOMBO, CEYLON, 30% APRIL 1888. 
Also to be had at Messrs H. W. Cave & Co. and Colombo Apotheeasries’ Comnany, Colombo; d'Meterre 
& Co,, Kandy; Wm. Jordan & Co, Nuwara Eliyn. 
JOHN HADDON & Co.; Lonpos. 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS, 


KANDY MEDICAL HALL 
GENERA ‘EMPORIUM, 
OEM. Ory, 


CESTERRE "cca. 
Chemists. Druggists. Perfumers, & Im- 
porters of all 
DESCRIPTIONS OF GOODS. 


Established 1844. 


[12] 


= 


Messrs. JAMES INGLIS & Co, 
SUTTON’S BUILDINGS, DEAN'S PLACE, 
SW DIN wy, 


epee been appointed Acrxrs for the Tropical 
Agriculturist for New South Wales and Queens- 
land. and reeeipts granted by thei for Subseriptions 
or Advertisements will be binding on 
A. M. & J. FERGUSON. 
Colombo, Ceylon, 2nd May 1887. 


BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES, CYRIAX & FARRES, 


16, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, 
Wholesale & Export Druggists, Manufacturing Phar- 
maceutical Ohemists, Importers and Distillers of Drugs, 
Essential Oils, etc. 


Prize Medal, Paris,1861; Silver Medal, Paris, 
1878. Three Prize Medals, Calcutta, 1584, 


Drugs, Chemicals and Pharmaceutical Preparations of the 
finest quality, and of standard excellence, 


Pure Chemicals and Alcoholic Preparations for Analyt- 
ieal purposes and original research. 


Moxon’s Effervescent Magnesian 
Aperient. 


+. OR BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, Indigestion, Gout, | 


Hearthura, Habitual Costiveness, Gravel; and as 
a Cooling Purgative and Corrective of the Stomach 
after Excesses, etc., ete. Established nearly a century. 
The efficacy of this agreeable effervescent purgative 
has been aboundantly proved by the very extensive 
and respectable patronage which it has met with in 
Great Britain, Ireland, America, andin several other 
parts of the Globe. Many medical men of great 
celebrity and respectability have recommended their 
patients to procure it, as the very best Family Purgative; 
a title which of all others it deserves the most, ag 
it may be taken with perfect safety by old and young, 
as well as by the most delicate. We are Sole Proprietors 


of this remedy. 
2/9 per bottle. 


CHLORODYNE B.B. & Co.:; 


UR OHLORODYNE possesses all the virtues of 

the most widely known preparations bearing this 

name. With this advantage, that it does not separate 

and is perfectly miscible with water. Price % oz. bot- 

tles 7/ doz., 6 doz. 6/6, 12 doz. 6/, 1 doz. bottles 11/6, 

doz. 11/, 12 doz. 10/6. (Bottles free.) . 
(3-88) ‘In bulk 6/ lh., 10 Ib. 5/9, 20 Ib. 5/6. 


y be sent. 


/n ordering, please specify weight, sizes, quality, and finish. 


y be made, and through whom Orders ma 


MARK ON ALL TOOLS. 
s may be seen at HOLMWOOD, AGRA PATANA, through the courtesy of 


BARS (ALAVANGAS), 


** HAND” 


TO MERCHANTS & OTHERS.—Patterns and Cataloque 
erence as to our Tools ma 


MANUFACTURERS OF BEST QUALITY 


HOES, AXES, HOE FORKS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF TOOL SUITABLE FOR 


HOOKS (CATTIES), 


A. W. WILLS & SON 


Q., to whom ref 
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ASK FOR THE 


R. W. WICKHAM, Es 


“A BARGAIN INA FAVORITE TEA 
DISTRICT. 
‘Tea Land for Sale 
IN DOLOSBAGE. 


Estate 225 acres more or less. Price R10,000. 
Cash on transfer, or the whole sum can remain, 
on Primary Mortgage at 9 per cent interest payable 
yearly in advance, provided 50 acres are planted up 


PRICES and TERMS on application, by rcturn of mail. 


‘ 


soo at 
OR SALE.—A portion of Coorunpo3 Warre | 


the first year, and another 50 acres the second year. ° 


JOHN STEPHENS, 


too ta Game LA. 


t 
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Taz ontxy Gotp Mrpau or Tan Soorsry or Aronireots, 1886, IN COMPETITION WITH ALL THE LEADING 
PAINTS, Frre-PRoor oR OTHERWISE, AT THE Lonpon Burupine Trapes Exarpirion or 1886. 


FIRE-PROOF PAINTING AT ORDINARY PAINTING PRICES BY 


REDUOHD FIRE PREMIOMS PORES OF WOOD PENE. 
TRATED 
below). 1 
(See below) 4 PERMANENT IN EFFEOT, 
NO EXTRA COST. ; PREVENTS WHITE ANT 


NON-POISONOUS. RAVAGES. 
PRIMING, STAININGS AWD PAINTS. 
Whe COLO KS. 

The only means of FIRE PREVENTION, certified by Carr. Saaw, o.n., R. H. Boon, Eagq., 
Surveyor of First-class H. M. Orrice or Wonks, B.A. B. Crocker, Esq., Surveyor to the London Fire Offices’ 
Committee, H.R. Govan, Esq., F.8.1.B.4. (President of the Society of Architects), VT. Venivy, Esq., r.n.p.a, 
(Surveyor to the Lord Chamberlain). Testimonials from these and many others sent on application. 

The Manager, Witkes’ Merauuio Fuoorine Co., Lid., West Brompton, 8.W., writes :--‘‘ Referring ta 
the large fire of over four hours’ duration, at our Works last year, an ordinary dea! dowr painted with 
OYANITE, on one side only, resisted the fire splendidly, although in the heart of the flames. To thic we 
owe tho fact that one of our Offices was untouched, Unfortunately we had used your CYANITE nowhere 
else, and the other wooden portions of our Works were therefore destroyed.” 

W. M. Fawcert, Esq., Vice-President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, writes :—‘ The 
Gase is that of Timber Gables, in which the usuall1s 6d rate is increased by Companies, but the ‘ Mutual ? 
agree to take the Polioy at 1s 6d as if Gables were brick, provided the timbers are treated with CYANITE.”’ 


Sole Manufacturers: THE PATENT LIQUID FIRE-PROOF CYANITE Oo., Ld., Paulton’s Square, 
Chelsee, London. 


Letters and Telegrams: ‘‘CYANITE, CHELSEA.” f 58—8¢ 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS 


DESIGNED AND PREPARED FOR ERECTION ABROAD As 


STORES For SHEDS For 


A SPECIALITY. 


WHARVES, SUGAR, 
RAILWAYS, COTTON, 
TRAMWAYS, INDIGO, 
WORKSHOPS,. A COFFEE 
DWELLINGS. PLANTATIONS. 


GO-DOWNS, DRYING AND PACKING SHEDS. 


Purchasers can entrust their requirements to F. M. & Co. with confidence in a reputation 
extending over 40 years, and an experience gained in the construction of more thay 
16,000 Erections during that period. 

For Estimates, Information, and Catalogues, apply to 


FRANCIS MORTON & CO,, Limitep. 


NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL: 
9, VICTORIA CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PORT IN CEYLON. With Illustrations. Ex- Sa “ . . 

tracts from a Diary of Four Trips to the 4 HE TEA PLANTER'S, MANUAL. BY T. G. 
North Central Province ; Comprising some Personal OWEN. [With two lithographed Plans of 
Adventures with Elephants, Bears and Buffaloes: | Tea Factories: one for Iron and one for Stone 
Giving a General Account of Shooting Experiences nd Wood: wor : 
and of Sport Procurable about Minnery, Kantalawa, | “°° **°°°: oa aoe peoe ct te: BOOk.) 
= ia ence Tanks. By a Planter. Cash Price gold-lettered (with 2 Plans), R5-—Cash with 

25, credit R175; postage Ge. rder Ri-26 ye l: 
‘* Onsenver '' Orrice, is PrarTAS 


Aleo from Messrs. Cave 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ree 


- 


ADVERTISEMENTS: 
(For acknowledgement of Subscriptions paid and for list of 7. 4. agents, see top of 6th advertising page. 
2nd column, 


farther on.] 


HOWARD'S 


PORTABLE RAILWAY. 


THE 

BEST and CHEAPEST 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

NO BOLTS, NO NUTS, NO RIVETS. 


GATALOGUES AND HsriMATES ON APPLICATION VO 


J. & F. HOWARD, 


BEDFORD, 
DR). COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


ENGLAND. 


=. 


§ THE BEST REMEDY known for Coughs, 
Consumption. Bronchitis, Asthma. 


Effectually checks and arrests those too often fata 
Diseases known as Diphtheria, Fever, Croup 
Ague. 


Acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the 
only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


Effetually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, 
Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms, 


Is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Gancers, Toothache, Men- 
ingitis, &c. 


Sole Manufacturey coy 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 


33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET; LONDON W* C 


te 
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“\the Bank buy and sell Bills of Exchange om 


GRAND ORIENTAL HOTEL 
FORT, COLOMBO. 


The Largest and Best Appointed Hotel 
in the East. 


HE HOTEL is situated in the Fort, and com. 
mands a MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF THB 
HARBOUR AND COAST. 

It is in the immediate vicinity of the Landing 
Jetties and Custom House, Post and Telegraph 
| Offices, Banks, P.& O., M. M., and British India 
Co.s’ Offices, &c., and within a few minutes’ drive 
| of the Railway Stations, and the beautiful Cin- 
'namon Gardens. 

The large handsome Dinine Satoon of this Hotel, 
said to be the finest in the Hast, is justly admired 
| by all Strangers and Visitors; as also igs its Com- 
| modious Birmiarp Room. 


| EXOELLENT QOUISINE: CHARGES MODERATS 
Manager—?. FiscHer. 
oo 21 ta 11—87 


| 
| 


CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 
LONDON AND CHINA. 
Incorporated under Royal Charter. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL tn ---£750,000. 
| RESERVED LIABILITY...- ... £750.00. 
RESERVED FUND... ...- £110,000, * - 


Head Ofice:—No, 65, Oty Broap SrReer, 
Lonpon, E. C. 
Local Branches :—CoLomBo ; KAxyby; 
London Bankers : \ 


Bank oF Encuanp; Lonpon Joivy SfegK GANK. 


HE BANK receives Money on Current poe a 
Deposits, buys Bills and grants Drafts on Pape 


GALL? 


on the Bank of England at current rates of Exchange. 
Terms on Application. 

RR. WEBSTER, 

Manager in Ceylon 


BANK OF MADRAS. 


Established 1343. 


Constituted and regulated by Government ef Inda 
Act No. XI. of 1876 (The Presideney RarksAct.} 


[te] 


| PPYHE BANK undertake general Banking & Agency 
T Business and issue drafis and p-~chaae. 
approved bills on the following places in India :— 

MADRAS, Bangalore, Bellary, Berhampore, Bimli- 
patam, Calicut, Cocanada, Cochin, Guntore, Manga- 
lore, Negapatam,Ootacamund, Tuticorin, Tellicherry, 

CALCUTTA, Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, 
Cawnpore, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad, Lahore, Luck- 
now, Moulmein, Nagpore, Patna Rangoon, 

BOMBAY, Abmedabad, Broach, Dharwar, Hooglee, 
{ndore, Khangaum, Kurrachee, Oomrawatiee, ang 
Poona. ; 

The Bank receive money on Current Accounts 
and Fixed Deposits at rates of interest which may 
be ascertained on application to the Agent of the 
Bank in Colombo, W.T. HOLMES, 

Agent in Colombo. 


As Agente of the Comprom »’Hscomprn px Parte, 


England, France, Australia, New Zonland and Chins 
et current rates of sxchange. WwW 


and on all part of the Hast and Colonies, and drawe | 
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